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PREFACE  TO   VOL.  X. 


With  this  volume  the  Cyclopcedia  reaches  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  The  Supple- 
ment, which  is  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  will  embrace  a  large 
amount  of  matter  which  came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the 
work;  the  fresh  material  contained  in  the  new  editions  of  Herzog's  Real-Ency- 
Uopddie  and  Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchen-Lexikon^  in  Lichtenberger's  Encydo- 
pidie  des  Sciences  HeligieuseSy  in  Kraus's  JRecd-ilncyklopddie  der  Chriatlichen  Al- 
terthUmer^  and  in  Smith's  Dictionariea  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  Biography; 
the  recent  researches  in  Egyptology  and  Assyriology;  and  .the  results  of  the  Ord- 
naiibe  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  just  completed.  The  necrological  sketches  will 
be  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  Every  available  source  of  information  will 
be  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  keep  this  Cyclopaedia  fully  abreast  of  the 
investigations  and  literature  of  the  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  liability  to  omissions  and  inaccuracies  which  inevitably  at- 
tends an  undertaking  so  complex  and  extensive,  it  is  the  general  verdict  that  this 
Cycicpcedia  is  superior  to  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  is  a  necessity 
in  the  library  of  every  Biblical  and  theological  student.  Minor  errors  which  have 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time  have  been  corrected  in  the  electrotype  plates ; 
and  the  Supplement  is  designed  to  effect  more  important  emendations,  and  to  place 
the  latest  discoveries  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  the  Temple  at  Jisrusaleniy  which  is  folded  in  a  pocket  of 
the  cover  of  the  present  volume,  has  been  carefully  executed  after  plans  furnished 
by  the  editor,  and  combines,  for  the  firat  time,  it  is  believed,  in  complete  harmony, 
all  the  ancient  information  (from  the  Mishna  and  Josephus)  with  the  full. results 
of  modern  exploration  (from  the  late  Ordnance  Survey).* 

In  bringing  this  work  to  a  close,  the  present  editor  desires  to  express  his  sincere 
regret  that  the  later  volumes  have  contained  less  and  less  of  (he  material  prepared 
by  his  late  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock,  whose  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cyclopcedia  as  that  of  one  of  its  projectors,  and  whose  learning  and 
assiduous  application  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  The  earlier  volumes  were 
enriched  by  many  articles  from  his  accomplished  pen,  and  received  the  full  benefit 
of  his  personal  supervision ;  but  towards  the  close  the  notes  and  memoranda  which  * 
he  left  behind  became  fragmentary  and  scanty,  or  were  superseded  by  more  recent 
material. 


•  The  monognpli  on  The  Temple  and  the  Tomb  by  Captain  Warren,  late  of  the  English  Survey  Corps  at 
JcntnleiD,  has  been  published  since  onr  map  and  article  on  the  subject  were  finished ;  but  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  it  snbitantially  confirms  our  main  positions  in  this  regard. 
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Snada,  tbe  Roman  penonificAtion  of  pernicuion; 
the  Greek  Peitko. 

Soadfila.  the  diminutive  of  Suada  (q.  v.). 

Sn'Sh  (Heh.  n^O.  Su'ach,  notfpmg  [Geeen.],  or  rich' 
eg  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  £ovf ),  fir»t  named  of  the  eleven  "  sons'* 
of  Zophah  an  Aaherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  86).  B.C.  appar- 
ently dr.  1020. 

Boards  (or  Saarez),  Joskph  Marib,  a  French 
prelate  and  antiquarian,  was  bom  July  5,  1599,  at  Avi^ 
gDon,  and  educated  at  bis  native  place.  Having  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  became  the  coadju- 
tor of  hia  uncle  Francisco  Suarex  (q.  v.)  as  provost  of 
the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  car- 
dinal Barfoeriui  gave  him  charge  of  his  library.  Hav- 
ing received  several  additional  honors,  he  was  at  length 
promoted  by  Urban  VIU,  in  1638,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Vaison,  in  which  capacity  he  attacked  Calvinism;  but 
he  finally  resigned  iu  favor  of  his  brother  Charles,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Dec.  7,  1677.  His  an- 
tiquarian writings  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biiiff,  Generale^  s.  v. 

His  brother  Ciiarlbs  Joseph,  bom  at  Avignon  in 
1618,  became  priest  in  1641,  succeeded  to  the  bishopric 
of  Vaison  in  1666,  and  died  there  Nov.  7, 1670. 

A  nephew  of  both  the  preceding,  Louis  Alphonsb, 
bom  June  6,  1642,  at  Avignon,  studied  theology  at  the 
Seminary  of  Sl  Sulpioe,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop 
of  Vaison  in  1671,  held  a  synod  there  in  1678,  and  died 
March  18, 1685,  near  Soigues,  in  Vaucluse. 

A  nephew  of  the  last  preceding,  Louis  Marir,  was 
bishop  of  Acqs  (now  Daz)  in  1786,  and  died  April  17, 
1785. 

Snares,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom  at  Gra- 
nada, Jan.  5, 1548,  was  a  professor  of  reputation  at  Al- 
cala,  at  Salamanca,  and  at  Rome.  He  was  afterwards 
invited  to  Coimbra,  Portugal,  where  he  became  the 
principal  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  at  Lisbon, 
Sept.  25,  1617.  He  was  an  author  of  the  most  volu- 
minous kind,  and  the  Jesuits  consider  him  the  greatest 
and  best  scholastic  divine  that  their  order  has  produced. 
See  his  writings  in  Hoefer,  N<mv,  Biog,  GinSraUf  s.  v. 
He  is  the  principal  author  of  the  system  of  oongniism, 
which  is  at  bottom  only  that  of  Molina.  Father  No^l, 
a  French  Jesuit,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of 
this  commentator  (Geneva,  1782,  fol.).  There  is  a  Z^e 
of  him  by  Antony  Deschamps  (Perpignan,  1671,  4to). 
See  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Suayamblni,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Bramah  and  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  His  daugh- 
ter Devagdhi  was  married  to  Kartama,  one  of  the  great 
progenitors,  and  bore  nine  daughters,  who  became  the 
wives  of  the  nine  remaining  progenitors.  By  Satarupa, 
the  daughter  of  Bramah,  Suayambhu  became  the  fa- 
ther of  five  other  children,  whose  oflbpring  contributed 
towards  the  extension  of  the  human  family. — ^Vollmer, 
WorteHh  d,  MfflkoL  s.  v. 


Su'ba  (Sov/3ac  V.  r.  ^afiiri\  a  name  given  only  in 
the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  v,  84)  among  the  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zembbabel  from  the 
Captivity ;  but  not  found  in  the  parallel  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  85-37 ;  Neh.  vii,  87^9). 

Su'^bai'  (2v/3a0f  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  80)  of 
the  Shauiai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,  46 ; 
Neh.  vii,  48). 

Subarrhatloii,  a  term  denoting  the  delivery  by 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  of  the  ring  and  other  gifls 
at  the  time,  and  during  the  act,  of  marriage. 

Sabcanon,  an  inferior  or  minor  canon  (q.  v.). 

Subohanoellor,  or  Soxlbe.  The  nouiy  of  Ital- 
ian cathedrals  is  the  chancellor's  vicar,  called  also  reg- 
istrar or  matricular,  and  at  St.  Paul's,  in  1280,  designated 
as  tcr^Hor  Itbrorum,  He  acted  as  assistant  secretary, 
librarian,  lecturer  in  theology  and  law,  and  teacher  of 
reading. — Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Snbohanter,  or  Succentor,  the  deputy  of  the 
precentor,  the  principal  among  the  vicars  iu  choir. 
The  precentor  sat  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir, 
and  the  succentor  on  the  left.  His  office  was  usually 
the  gift  of  the  chapter;  occasionally,  however,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  precentor.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
subchanters:  1.  The  succentor  of  canons,  or  succentor- 
major  (first  mentioned  in  the  11th  century),  at  York, 
Bayeux,  Paris,  Amiens,  Glasgow,  Chalons,  Girgenti, 
WelK  and  Salisbury,  acted  as  precentor's  deputy  with 
regard  to  the  canons;  he  ranks  afler  the  subdean,  and 
the  office  was  given  by  the  diocesan.  At  Amiens  he  in- 
stalls canons  in  the  lower  stalls;  at  Rouen  he  holds  a 
prebend  and  regulates  processions;  he  is  often  called 
prSchantre  in  distinction  from  the  ffrand  charUre,  2. 
A  vicar,  deputy,  and  assistant  precentor.  At  Seville 
and  Placentia  and  in  England  he  tabled  the  ministers 
for  service;  at  Chichester  and  Hereford  he  chastised 
the  boys,  and  ordinarily  his  duties  were  confined  to  or- 
dering processions,  delating  otfenders,  and  general  su- 
pervision of  the  lower  choir:  he  could  not  correct  a 
canon.  His  office  appears  at  Chichester  and  St.  Da- 
vid's in  the  18th  century ;  he  corresponds  to  the  pre- 
centor of  the  new  foundations.  At  Lichfield  and  St. 
David*s  the  subchanter  is  head  of  the  Vicar's  College. 
— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rckaol,  s.  v. 

Subdeacon.  The  ancient  Christian  Church  had 
but  two  classes  of  officers,  tbe  presidenUf  TrpoLordfuvot, 
ToifiiptSf  y'lyovfuvoit  also  eiriViroiroi,  trpiafivrtpoi^  and 
the  tervarUs,  Siokopoi;  the  former  being  charged  with 
functions  within  the  field  of  worship,  while  the  latter 
were  employed  in  administering  the  charities  of  the 
Church.  In  time,  the  episcopacy  was  developed  out  of 
the  presbyterate,  and  tbe  subdiaconate  from  the  diac- 
onate.  The  latter  was  always  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  of  human  invention,  and  as  having  been  introduced 
**  utilitatis  causa"  (see  Morinus,  Cotnm,  de  S.  Eccka,  Or^ 
dinaL  ExercUaL  xi,  1 ).    Its  introduction  was,  more- 
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over,  gradual,  and  not  aniform  throughout  the  Church. 
Some  churches  were  without  subdeacona  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century;  and,  before  the  hierarchy 
assumed  a  rigid  and  unchangeable  form,  the  subdiaco- 
nate  was  not  regarded  aD  indispensable  preliminary  to 
the  diaconate.  The  existence  of  subdeacons  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  early  as  A.D.  250  is  shown  in  a  let- 
ter of  pope  Cornelius  to  bishop  Fabius  of  Antioch  (£u- 
seb.  Hist,  Eccles,  vi,  43 ;  com  p.  Jaffe,  Regest,  Poni\f,  No. 
8);  in  Spain  as  early  as  A.D.  305,  in  ch.  30  of  the 
Synod  of  Elvira;  in  Africa  about  the  middle  of  the 
8d  century,  in  different  letters  of  Cyprian  (2,  3,  29,  80, 
etc) ;  and  in  the  £ast  by  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  determinations  of  the  Synod  of 
Laodicea  in  361  (I)ist.  xxiii,  21-23),  and  a  letter  of 
Athanauus  (^  d  Solitar,  A.D.  330). 

The  subdeacons  were  reckoned  among  the  class  of 
Ordines  Minores,  and  their  functions  were  of  inferior 
dignity.  They  were  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred  ves- 
sels if  empty,  in  this  having  a  pre-eminence  over  oth- 
er Mmorts ;  but,  in  general,  their  duties  were  simply  the 
receiving  of  oblations  (hence  Oblationarii)^  the  care  of 
the  tombs  of  martyred  saints,  the  guarding  of  church- 
doors  during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  etc. 
In  course  of  time  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the 
epistles  was  added  and  became  their  leading  function. 

The  importance  of  the  subdiaconate  was  enhanced  when 
Gr^or}'  the  Great  included  it  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  celibacy  (Dist.  xxxi,  1),  and  yet  more  when  its 
members  were  made  eligible  to  the  episcopal  office  by 
the  Council  of  Benevento  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II, 
1091.  The  question  now  arose  whether  the  subdiaco- 
nate must  not  be  counted  among  the  Ordines  Majorts^ 
which  was  finally  determined  by  Innocent  III  in  favor 
of  such  promotion.  Subdeacons  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  the  superior  orders  as  respects  personal  in- 
dependence, etc  They  assume  a  title  at  ordination, 
take  vows  of  celibacy,  etc,  and  are  forbidden  to  retuni 
to  secular  life  Their  ordination  is,  however,  peculiar, 
in  that  the  candidates  are  not  presented  to  the  conse- 
crating bishop  by  the  archdeacon,  the  laying -on  of 
hands  and  questioning  of  the  people  are  not  used,  and 
the  consecration  is  performed  instead  by  **  traditio  in- 
strumentorum  et  vestium."  The  beginning  of  the  twen- 
ty-second year  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Seas. 
xxiii,  12,  De  Reform,)  as  the  proper  age  for  entering 
on  this  office,  and  a  year  is  requir^  to  intervene  before 
ordination  to  the  diaconate  may  follow ;  bishops,  how- 
ever, may  depart  from  this  rule  when  needful  (Sess. 
xxiii,  11;  Richter,  Kirckenrechtf  §  113).  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  subdiaconate  exists  simply  as  a  stage  on 
the  way  to  higher  stations,  and  its  functions  are  gen- 
erally performed  by  laymen  and  presbyters.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  in  Protestant  churches,  but  without 
denoting  any  distinction  of  order. 

See  Morinus,/>6  Sacris  Ordinaiiombus,  pt  iii,exerciL 
12  ^  Thomassinus,  Vet,  et  Nov,  Eccl,  DiscipL  xx,  30  sq. , 
SeiU,  Recht  des  Pfan-amtes^  II,  i,  415  sq.;  Richter,  Kir- 
chenrechif  §  91, 103, 113;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christ,  Ex- 
emplified^ viii,  11 ;  Uerzog,  Real'EncyJdop,  s.  v.;  Wal- 
oott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Subdean.  There  were  three  kinds  of  subdeans: 
1.  The  vice-dean.  2.  The  dean's  vicar,  his  subofficer, 
assbtant  when  present,  and  deputy  when  absent ,  vice- 
gerent in  choir,  as  at  Lichfield :  both  had  a  similar  of- 
fice, that  of  supplying  the  duties  of  the  dean  in  his  ab- 
sence. 8.  The  capitular  subdean;  the  perpetual  sub- 
dean,  who  is  said  to  bold  a  place  which  is  a  quasi-dig- 
nity  in  the  gift  of  a  bishop.  He  has  a  stall,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  foreign  archpnest  having  parochial 
charge  of  the  close.  The  office  was  founded  in  Salis- 
bury in  1021.  For  a  full  account  of  his  duties  in  the 
several  cathedrals,  see  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchmoL  s.  v. 

Subdiaconiasa,  a  terra  applied,  in  the  early 
Church,  to  the  wife  of  a  subdeacon. 

Bublgoa,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  god  of  the  wed- 


ding-night, whose  office  it  was  to  render  the  newly 
married  maidens  favorably  disposed  towards  their  hus- 
bands. 

Subintrodaotse  (owHoaKroC)  was  a  term  applied 
to  females  kept  by  persons  of  clerical  rank.  Celibacy 
and  chastity  were  regarded  as  identical  from  an  early 
period  in  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  ascetics  in- 
vented the  plan  of  remaining  unmarried  and  taking  into 
spiritual  union  with  themselves  young  virgins  (d^cX^a/, 
sororeSf  sisters).  The  relation  b  already  hinted  at  in 
Uerroas,  but  becomes  more  frequent  in  the  3d  centun% 
when  Cyprian  condemns  it.  Its  spiritual  character  was 
speedily  lost,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  legislate 
against  the  abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  question 
was  discussed  at  the  trial  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  at  Anti- 
och, in  269  (see  Eusebius).  In  305  the  Council  of  £le- 
beris  forbade  the  clergy  to  have  *' sisters"  living  with 
them ;  and  that  of  Ancyra  in  314,  and  of  Nice  in  325, 
prohibited  association  with  all  females  whose  relation 
to  the  clergyman  did  not  obviate  all  suspicion  (mother, 
sister,  etc).  Subsequent  legislation  on  the  part  of  both 
Church  and  State  was  in  the  same  direction ;  e.  g.  of 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397  (Can.  17,  27)  and 
CocL  de  Episc,  et  Clericis  i,  3, 19  of  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius,  420;  Novella  cxxiii,  29;  cxxxvii,  1,  in  ^ne,  of 
Justinian. 

The  practice  of  keeping  tubintroductce,  or  extraneee^  de- 
veloped into  complete  concubinage,  and  became  so  gen- 
eral that  constantly  repeated  prohibitions  became  neces- 
sar}',  under  penalty  of  degradation.  Upon  the  whole 
subject,  see  Bruns,  Canones  ApostoLy  etc.  In  the  11th 
century  the  term yboan'ce  began  to  be  applied  to  this  dis- 
reputable class  ("  meretrices  foco  assidentes'*),  and  the 
priests  were  termed /bcarif^ee,  i.  e.  eoneuhtnarii^fomica- 
tores.  See  Du  Fresne,  Glossar,  s.  v. ;  Gieseler,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  4th  ed.  vol.  i-iii,  passim;  Gerh,  Magni  (d.  1384) 
Sermo  de  Focaristis  et  Not^riis  Fomicat,  (Dresd.  1859) ; 
Trident.  Cone  Sess.  xx  v,  14,  De  Reform, — lierzog,  Realn 
Encylclop,  a.  v.    See  Aoapkt.a. 

SubjeotiTiam  is  the  doctrine  of  Kant  that  all  hu- 
man knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or,  rather,  that  we 
cannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute.  According  to  him,  we 
cannot  objedify  the  subjective ;  that  is,  we  cannot  prove 
that  what  appears  true  to  us  must  appear  true  to  all 
intelligent  beings;  or  that,  with  different  faculties,  what 
now  appears  true  to  us  might  not  appear  untrue.  But  to 
call  our  knowledge  relative  is  merely  calling  it  human, 
or  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  a  man;  just  as  the 
knowledge  of  angels  may  be  called  angelic  Our  knowl- 
edge may  be  admitted  to  be  relative  to  our  faculties  of 
apprehending  it;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  cer- 
tain.    See  Fleming,  Vocah,  ofPhilosoph,  Science,  s.  v. 

Snblapaariana,  or  Ikfralapsarians,  is  the  name 
given  by  the  orthodox  Reformed  theologians  to  those 
who  consider  the  divine  decree  of  election  as  dependent 
upon  that  which  permitted  the  introduction  of  evil. 
The  supralapsarianSf  on  the  contrary,  consider  the  de- 
cree of  election,  or  of  predestination  to  eternal  salvation 
or  damnation,  as  the  original  decree  upon  which  all  oth- 
ers, including  that  permitting  the  introduction  of  evil, 
depend.  The  question  consequently  refers  to  the  order 
in  which  these  two  decrees  were  proraulgat«d,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same,  to  a  nearer  appreciation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  predestination,  i.  e.  whether  God  in  issuing  his 
decree  of  election  considered  man  (and  the  angels)  as 
fallen,  or  simply  as  subjects  whose  eternal  fate  was  to 
be  decided  apart  from  the  consideration  of  sin,  although, 
of  course,  knowing  what  would  be  their  conduct.  Both 
opinions  have  been  permitted  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
the  Church  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  intolerance, 
as,  in  reality,  the  question  does  in  no  way  affect  the 
dogma  of  predestination.  Both  systems  hold  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  election  is  absolute,  not  moti- 
vated by  any  cause  outside  of  God's  will,  vnchangeaUy 
settled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  infallible 
in  its  action.    Yet  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618-19,  en- 
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cloraed  the  sublapsarian  theory,  Gomarus  alone  ophold- 
ing  «upralapsarianUm|  without,  however,  ceasing  to  be 
considered  orthodox.  The  synod  had  recognised  that 
both  systems  preserved  the  same  fundamental  doctrine, 
and  only  preferred  sublapsarianism  as  presenting  that 
doctrine  in  a  form  less  objectionable  to  other  churches. 
This  question  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Armin> 
ianism,  for  not  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  con- 
cision to  those  views  would  have  been  tolerated.  In 
1675,  at  the  drawing -up  of  the  Formula  ConnenmSf 
the  Swiss  refused  expressly  to  endorse  sublapsarianism 
for  fear  of  appearing  thereby  to  cast  blame  on  the  su- 
pralapsarians.  The  most  eminent  theologians,  such  as 
Beza,  Piacator,  Voetius,  Gomanis,  etc,  upheld  the  strict^ 
er  system.  It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  sublapsa- 
rtanisin  has  come  to  be  crmsidered  as  a  real  diminishing 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  orthodox  Reformed  doctrines ; 
but  the  ancients,  who  appreciated  it  more  correctly, 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  such,  and  consequently  did  not 
oppose  it.  The  general  principles  of  the  system  were 
as  follows :  The  world,  and  man  at  first,  answered  ex- 
actly to  the  divine  plan :  man  was  created  in  primitive 
purity,  fell  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  and  thus  became 
subject  to  retribution,  and  this  infallibly;  and  although 
all  are  bad  alike,  yet  some  are  redeemed  by  grace  and 
made  blessed,  but  the  others  remain  unredeemed,  and-> 
as  all,  even  those  who  are  saved,  deserve — are  damned. 
All  this  happens  exactly  as  it  was  originally  decided  in 
the  organization  of  the  world,  and  because  it  was  thus 
decided.  The  decrees  were  all  equally  promulgated  by 
(ffod  from  all  eternity  without  one  having  precedence 
over  the  other.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish  the 
different  decrees  according  to  their  relation  to  each  oth- 
er, as  the  final  decree  includes  necessarily  the  means  by 
which  its  object  is  to  be  attained;  and  these  decrees  con- 
cerning the  means  even  precede  the  decree  on  the  final 
raiilt,  yet  only  in  causality,  not  in  time,  since  there  is 
no  time  with  God.  The  supralapsarian  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  the  final  object  of  creation,  in- 
dependent from  any  other,  is  the  revelation,  the  self- 
roanifeistation  of  God,  and  that  in  his  two  great  attri- 
butes of  mercy  and  justice — mercy  on  those  he  saves, 
justice  on  those  he  leaves  to  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve. All  other  decrees  serve  but  as  means  for  this 
great  object  of  the  creation ;  in  this  view  God  created 
men,  then  permitted  the  introduction  of  sin,  thus  mak- 
ing them  objects  of  his  salvation  or  of  his  condemna- 
tion, which  were  decided  beforehand.  In  consequence 
of  these  views,  that  school  asserts  that  in  issuing  the 
decree  of  election  God  looked  on  man  merely  as  man, 
not  as  man  fallen ;  hence,  also,  Gomarus  names  as  objects 
of  the  decree  of  predestinati(Hi  the  "  creatune  rationa- 
biles,  servabiles,  damnabiles,  creabiles,  labiles,  et  repara- 
biles,**  i.  e.  creatures  considered  yet  as  without  any  de- 
termined properties.  The  sublapsarians  arranged  the 
plan  of  creation  in  suchi  a  manner  that  God,  from  mo- 
tives of  his  own,  decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  allow 
him  to  sin.  knowing  that  he  would  infallibly  do  so ;  and 
from  these  decrees  they  make  the  other  decree  depend — 
whereby  some  are  saved,  though  no  better  than  the 
others,  and  the  others  damned,  though  no  worse ;  and  this 
manifestation  of  mercy  to  some  and  of  justice  to  others 
constitutes  the  justification  of  the  whole.  This  is  their 
whole  difference.  The  two  methods  uphold  the  same 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  only  the  supralapsa- 
rians  present  it  in  a  stricter,  more  imperious  manner, 
without,  however,  lessening  the  guilt  of  man  or  making 
God  the  originator  of  evil ;  the  sublapsarian  method  is 
more  cautious  in  its  expression,  although  it  upholds 
predestination  as  firmly,  and  the  guilt  of  man  in  the 
Fall;  for  what  (vod  allowed  in  his  plan  is  not  permitted 
because  God  foresees  what  will  happen,  but  only  be- 
caose  he  wills  it.  The  siipralapsarians,  indeed,  say  that 
the  Fall  itself  was  predestinetl,  but  mean  only  that  it 
was  infallibly  to  come;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the 
sublapsarians  do  not  in  any  way  mean  that  the  Fall 
might  not  have  happened,  that  it  could  only  be  consid- 


ered in  the  plan  of  creation  as  having  occurred,  or  even 
that  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  might  have  oc- 
curred in  a  different  manner  than  in  that  which  God 
freely  appointed  in  his  scheme  of  creation.  See  Hagen- 
bach,  DogmengeKh.  3d  ed.  p.  589;  Schweizer,  Ref,  Dog^ 
mcUik,  ii,  123  sq.;  the  same,  Gesck,  d,  ry\  CtfUral-Dag' 
men,  ii,  43, 55, 181. 

Sableyras,  Pierre,  a  French  painter  and  engrav- 
er, was  born  at  Uz^s  in  1699,  and  was  the  son  of  Mat- 
thieu  Subley  ras,  a  pain  ter  of  considerable  raeri  t.  Pierre, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  went  to  Toulouse  in  onler  to 
receive  lessons  from  Antoine  Rivalx.  In  1724  he  went 
to  Paris,  took  the  course  in  the  Academy,  and  in  1726 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1728  as 
n)yal  pensioner,  and  died  there,  May  28,  1749.  He 
painted  several  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  scenes  which 
have  been  greatly  admired.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GerUrak,  s.  v. 

Submission,  Act  of,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII,  in  1534,  which  makes  royal  license  neces- 
sarv  to  the  valid itv  of  certain  acts  of  convocation. 

SUBMISSION  TO  God  implies  an  entire  giving-up 
of  our  understanding,  will,  and  affections  to  him ;  or,  as 
Dr.  Owen  observes,  it  consists  in — 1.  An  acquiescence  in 
his  right  and  sovereignty ;  2.  An  acknowledgment  of 
his  righteousness  and  wisdom ;  3.  A  sense  of  his  love 
and  care ;  4.  A  diligent  application  of  ourselves  to  his 
mind  and  will ;  5.  Keeping  our  souli<,  by  faith  and  pa- 
tience, from  weariness  and  despondency ;  6.  A  full  res- 
ignation to  his  will  See  Rksigkation. — Buck,  TktoL 
Dicf,B,v, 

Subprebendary,  a  prebendary  in  inferior  orders. 

Sabprecentor,  an  assistant  to  and  substitute  for 
the  precentor  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  to  and  guide  the  singing  in  the  absence  of  the 
precentor. 

Stlbprior,  an  official  in  a  priory,  who  is  the  prior's 
deputy,  and  is  ordinarily  second  in  rank  to  the  prior. 

Subramanya  Mahaskna,  in  Hindtl  mythology, 
meaning  Ihe  great  leader  of  armietf  is  a  suniame  ofKar- 
tiheyaj  the  son  of  Siva  and  the  sisters  Gonya  and  Uma. 

Subnincinfitor,  a  Roman  divinity  who  presided 
over  the  weeding  and  grubbing  of  gardens. 

Snbsacrist,  an  assistant  to,  or  deputy  of,  the  or- 
dinary sacrist  or  sacristan  of  a  church.  They  were 
keepers  of  the  vestry  and  sacristy,  church -cleaners, 
bell-ringers,  etc.  At  Lincoln  they  were  called  stall- 
keepers;  at  York,  clerks  of  the  vestibule;  and  at  Can- 
terbury, vesturers. 

Subsacristan.    See  Subsacrist. 

Subscription,  Clerical.  Subscription  to  arti- 
cles of  religion  is  required  of  the  clergy  of  every  estab- 
lished Church,  and  of  some  churches  not  established. 

"The  most  stringent  and  elaborate  subscription  prob- 
ably ever  enforced,"  says  Dr.  Stanley, "  was  that  in  the 
duchy  of  Bnmswick,  when  duke  Julius  required  from 
all  clei^^,  from  all  professors,  from  all  magistrates,  a 
subscription  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  in  the  Apology  for  the  Confes- 
sion, in  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  in  all  the  works  of 
Luther,  and  in  all  the  works  of  Chemnitz*^  (Letter  on 
State  of  Subscriptitm,  p.  37).  The  Church  of  England 
only  requires  this  kind  of  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  answers  any  valu- 
able purpose  as  to  religion,  however  necessary  as  a  test 
to  loyalty.  All  language  is  more  or  less  ambiguous,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  alwavs  to  understand  the  exact  sense, 
or  the  animus  imponentis^  especially  when  creeds  have 
been  long  established.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  seldom  consider  them- 
selves as  fettered  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  when  composing  instructions  for  their 
parishes  or  the  public  at  large.    It  is  to  be  feared,  in- 
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deed,  that  miDy  aubscribe  merely  Tor  the  sake  of  emol- 
umenE;  and  though  it  be  profeaiedlv  rr  mimo,  it  ia 
well  kaown  that  it  ii  not  so  in  reality;  for  when  any 
one  appean  to  enteitain  oonKientiatu  acruptee  on  the 
of  no  conaequencf,  but 


tr  or  forn 


Stanley  preaer 
repeal!  1.  The  flnt  U,  that  there  are  aigna  of  a  erof- 
iiig  reluctance,  due  in  <onie  part  to  the  atringency  of 
preaent  aubecHptions,  on  the  part  of  thuughtful  young 
men,  to  enter  the  miniatry  ot  the  Church.  2.  There  is 
aome  recent  evidence,  npecially  at  the  umTersitia,  that 
the  abolition  of  aabacriplion  has  not  tended  lo  the  inju- 
ry of  the  Church  or  to  auy  increued  disbelief  of  her 
doctrinea.  S.  But,  more  eapecially,  there  la  a  growing 
diapoeition  to  interpret  adheuon  to  formulariea  more 
narrowly  than  in  former  times.  See  Paley,  ifar.  Phil. 
i.  318 1  Dyer,  On  Subicriplioii ;  Doddridge,  Led.  lecL 
TO ;  Conybeare,  Sernum  on  Sabtcriptiim ;  Frtt  and  Con- 
did  Diiquititionl  rtlalvig  lo  Ihe  Church  qf  En!/laitd  I  The 
Cat^emmal;  Duncan  and  Miller,  On  Crtalt ;  Stanley, 
A  {.etier  to  Vlt  Ijonl  Biihop  of  London  on  Ike  Slate  of 
SuhKriplion  in  the  Church  of  Englaiid  and  in  the  Uid- 
tvriity  r.f  Oxferd. 

Snbaelliam,  a  term  given  in  the  early  Church 
the  foautool  provided  for  persons  of  distinction.  Upon 
Christian  monuments  liod  is  represented  as  using  * 
BubaeUium  while  receiving  the  offerings  of  Cain 
Abel ;  our  Lord,  when  teaching  his  disciples ;  and 
Holy  Virgin,  in  the  adoration  of  the  magi.  The  f 
copal  chair*  were  also  prorided  with  them,  and,  to  a 
their  submiasian  to  bishopn,  persona  were  accuatome 
■eat  themselves  thereupon.  They  were  also  called 
hdiuiny  tubpotitorvim,  tuppedaneum. 

SuhKlliiim  waa  likexiae  a  name  for  the  aeata  of  the 
preabyten,  in  the  ancient  Church,  on  each  aide  of  lh< 
bishop's  throne,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel,  callci 
the  aptii.  Also  the  two  lower  ttepa  in  a  aedilia,  L  e. 
those  for  the  deacon  and  aubdeacon. 
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anything-  Out  flrat  idea  of  (uftarancft  is  probably  de~ 
rived  from  the  oonsciouaiiesa  of  self— the  conviction  that, 
while  our  senaaUons,  thoaghla,  and  purpoaea  are  chang- 
ing, we  con  dnue  theaame.  We  see  bodies,  also,  remain- 
ing the  same  aa  to  quantity  or  extenaion,  while  their  col- 
or and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or  of  rest,  may  ba 
changed.  Substances  are  either  priouwy,  that  ia,  ain- 
gular,  individual  subatances;  or  Hfwidar]/.  that  ia,  gen- 
era and  apedea  of  tubtlana.  Substances  have  also  been 
divided  into  complete  and  incompUtefJhtite  and  tufimitet 
But  these  are  rather  divisiona  of  oeif^  Substance  may, 
however,  be  properiy  divided  into  matter  and  spirit,  or 
that  which  is  extended  and  that  which  thinks,  Sub- 
stance ia  given  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  four  principles 
'reality;  the  other  three  being 


ing  or  efficien 


.  He 


SDbselllnm. 
Sabwxton.    See  Subsacbibtah. 
finbstaaoe  (LaL  mb,  under,  Ho  or  stoiu,  to  stuid) 


that  the  individual  alone  has  mbilaiilial 
existence,  and  defines  oiaiat  in  the  seote  of  the  iaiiivid- 
Dsl  substance,  aa  that  which  cannot  be  predicated  of 
anything  else,  but  of  which  anything  else  may  be  pred- 
icated. Johannes  Philoponus  of  Alexandria,  by  ex- 
tending the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  aubstantial  exist- 
■         '  ■■         'the  fuileal  aenae  only  of  in- 


.Uvid. 


of  the  Trinity,  t 


ilheiam,     John  Scotus  re- 
garded the  Deity  as  the  substance  of  all  thing^  and 

as  aubslancea,  of  which  the  general  may  he  predicatsd 
and  in  which  the  accidental  is  contained.  He  viewa 
all  things,  rsther,  as  contained  in  the  divine  subalance. 
Berengariua  of  Tours  {Dt  Sacra  Cima)  disputes  the 
theory  of  a  change  of  tabtlanee,  claimed  by  the  advi>> 
cates  of  transubstantialion,  without  a  correspODding 
change  in  the  accidents,  L  e.  a  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine  apparent  lo  the  sense*.  Roacellinua  teachea  that 
whatever  is  a  sobstance  is,  as  such,  not  a  pari;  and  the 
pari  la,  aa  auch,  not  a  aubatance,  but  the  result  of  that 
subjective  separation  of  the  aubatance  into  parts  which 
we  make  in  [thought  and  in]  discnurse.  Gilberlns  tbua 
speaks:  The  intellect  collecia  the  universal,  which  ex- 
ists, but  nnt  aa  a  aubatance  («f,  $cd  ton  tubtlat),  from 
the  particular  things  which  nut  merely  are  (n'li'),  but 
also  (as  aubjeeta  of  accidents)  have  aubatanlial  exiat- 
ence,  by  considering  only  their  aubstantial  aimihirily 
or  conformity.  Descartes  delines  lubtfaiHz  as  follows : 
"  By  raiulanee  we  can  only  understand  that  which  so 
exists  that  ii  needs  nothing  else  in  order  lo  its  exist- 
ence i"  and  adds  that,  "  indeed,  only  one  substance  can 
be  conceived  as  plainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to 
namely,  God;  for  we  plainly  perceive 


that  a: 


It  Uod'a 


«  conceived  bj 


which 


ilaeir.  There  ia  only 
one  substance,  and  that  is  God,  This  substance  tuii 
two  fundamental  qualities  or  attributes  cognizable  by 
us,  namely,  thought  and  exleusion  ;  there  is  no  extend- 
ed substance  as  distinct  from  thinking  substance," 
"There  are  not  two  aubeCantca  equal  to  each  other, 
since  such  aubatances  would  limit  each  other.  One 
aubatance  cannot  produce  or  be  produced  by  onotlier 
substance.  Every  substance  which  is  in  God'a  inflnite 
understanding  is  also  really  in  nature.     In  nature  then 

and  identical  with  God."  Locke  says,  "The  mind,  be- 
ing furnished  with  a  great  number  of  simple  ideaa,  con- 
veyed to  it  by  sensation  and  refiecLion,  remarks  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  always  go  Hither;  and  Bince 


aa  subsiating  by  itself,  we 
1  substratum  in  which  i' 
uises ;  this  substratum  « 
if  nUtanet  contains  noth 


ibsista,  and  Ih>m  which  It 
all  a  lubtlamx.     The  idea 
but  the  anppoaition  of  oti 
„  aa  a  support  for  qualitiea." 
gives  the  name  monad  to  simple,  unextended 
luitiancti  that  is,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of 
'    e  (like  the  farce  of  the  strained  bow) 
ib^ance.    He  held  that  the  divisibii- 
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ity  of  matter  proved  that  it  was  an  aggregate  of  sob- 
stances;  there  can  be  no  smallest  indivisible  bodies  or 
atonui  because  these  must  still  be  extended,  and  would 
therefore  be  aggregates  of  substances ;  that  the  real  sub- 
stances of  which  bodies  consist  are  indivisible,  cannot 
be  generated,  and  are  indestructible,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  similar  to  souls,  which  he  likewise  considers  as  in- 
dividual substances.  The  individual,  unextended  sub- 
stances were  termed  by  Leibnitz  monads.  Hume  re- 
marks, **  We  have  no  clear  ideas  of  anything  but  per- 
ceptiona ;  a  tubttcmee  is  something  quite  dilEferent  from 
perceptions ;  hence  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
stance. The  question  whether  perceptions  inhere  in  a 
material  or  immaterial  substance  cannot  be  answered, 
bccanae  it  has  no  intelligible  sense."  John  Stuart  Mill 
distinguishes  substances  as  bodily  and  mental,  and  says^ 
**  Of  the  first,  all  we  know  is,  the  sensations  which  they 
give  OS,  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensar 
tions;  L  e.  the  hidden  cause  of  our  sensations.  Of  the 
second,  that  it  is  the  unknown  recipient  of  them."  See 
Fleming,  Vocah.of  PkUotopk,  Sdencuj  s.v.;  Ueberweg, 
HtMUfnf  ofPkUoiopky  (see  Index). 

SUBSTANCE,  a  term  nsed  in  technical  divinity  to 
describe  neariy  the  same  idea  as  €8$eno6  or  nature. 
Thus  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father  i  that  is,  truly  and  essentially  God,  as  the  Fa- 
ther is.    See  Christolooy. 

Substantialists.  The  Lutheran  heresiologist 
SchlUsselbuig  gives  this  name  as  a  synonym  of  the 
Manichees,  in  his  Cataloffue  of  Iferenesy  the  second 
volunoe  of  which  is  entitled  IM  Secta  Manickaorum 
§eu  SwUmtanUaUstarum, 

Substitatioii.    See  Yicarious  SuFrsRnio. 

Sabfltratl  (I.  e.  prottratori)  were  penitents  of  the 
third  order,  so  celled  from  the  custom  of  prostrating 
themselves  before  the  bishop  or  priest  as  soon  as  the 
sermon  was  ended,  to  receive  bis  benediction  with  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  be  made  partakers  of  those 
prayers  which  the  congregation  particulariy  offered  to 
God  for  them  {  after  which  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately to  depart,  before  the  communion  semce.  They 
Blood  until  this  part  of  the  service  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  behind  the  anAo.  This  sort  of  penitents  are 
mentioned  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  though  no  particular 
place  ia  assigned  them ;  but  we  may  collect  from  Ter- 
tuUian  and  Soaomen  that  their  station  was  in  this  part 
of  the  church ;  for  Tertullian  (Z>e  PudicU,  c  18),  speak- 
ing of  the  Roman  discipline,  says  pope  Zephyrin  brought 
penitents  into  the  church  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
prostrated  them  in  the  midst  before  the  widows  and 
presbyters,  to  implore  their  commiseration  and  excite 
their  teara  They  were  also  called  Kneelers,  or  Genu- 
^fieetetUeg,  See  Bingham,  Ckritt,  Antiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  v, 
§  3 ;  bk.  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Sabtreasorer,  the  deputy -receiver  of  certain 
rents  in  a  cathedral  of  the  new  foundation ;  a  deputy- 
treasarer;  the  sacrist;  a  minor  canon  who  had  charge 
of  the  church  goods,  acted  as  parish  priest  in  the  pre- 
cinct, provided  necessaries  for  divine  service,  and  was 
librarian.  The  office  is  still  partially  preserved  as  an 
assistant  in  divine  service  and  parochial  cure  of  souls. 
At  Hereford  he  ranked  afler  the  suocentor,  and  sang  the 
Founder's  Mass.  He  is  mentioned  in  1290  at  York,  and 
at  Chichester  in  the  14th  century,  being  the  treasurer's 
vicar,  where  he  made  the  chrism  of  oU  and  balsam. — 
Waloott,  Sac  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Stibacttla  (iro^/>i|c)»  a  cassock,  like  a  rochet,  worn 
under  the  alb. 

Snbnrbloarlan,  an  epithet  applied  to  those  prov- 
inces of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  diocese  of 
Borne.  Concerning  thu  two  questions  arise:  1.  What 
was  the  extent  of  thu  district?  2.  Whether  it  was  the 
limit  of  the  metropolitical  or  patriarchal  power?  Dr. 
Cave  and  others  think  that  the  notion  of  suburbicary 
cborcbes  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  lim- 


its of  the  prmffatuM  vrltis,  via.  a  hundred  miles  about 
Rome;  or,  at  most,  not  beyond  the  limits  of  those  ten 
provinces  which  were  immediately  subject  to  the  civil 
disposition  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  vicarius  urbis — viz. 
CampaniSfTusciaaud  Umbria,  Picenum  Suburi)icarium, 
Valeria,  Samnium,  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Lucania  and 
Brutii,  Sicilia,  Sardinia  and  Corsica— which  Dr.  Cave 
supposes  to  have  been  the  exact  and  proper  limiu  of 
the  pope's  patriarchal  power,  as  he  thinks  the  others 
were  the  bounds  of  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction. — See 
Bingham,  Chritt,  Antiq^  bk.  ix,  ch.  i,  §  847. 

Subarba  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  regularly 
of  ^^2ip,  miffrdsh,  properly  a  pasture  (1  Chron.  v,  16 ; 
Ezek.  xlviii,  15) ;  hence  the  open  country  around  a 
city  used  for  grazing  (Numb,  xxxv,  2;  Josh,  xxi,  11; 
1  Chron.  vi,  40 ;  xiii,  2,  etc),  or  for  any  other  purpose 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  23;  xlv,  2;  xlviii,  17).  Once  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11)  it  stands  for  ^^^^tparvdr,  which  is  but  a 
MS.  variation  of  Parbar  (q.  v.). 

SUBURBS,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  meant,  in  the 
early  Church,  all  the  towns  and  villages  within  the  re- 
gion or  district  to  which  the  city  magistrate  extended 
his  jurisdiction,  whose  bounds,  fur  the  most  part,  were 
the  bounds  of  the  bishop's  diocese.  See  Bingham, 
Christ,  Aniiq,  bk.  ix,  ch.  ii,  §  8. 

Bucoat  is  said  to  have  been  the  proper  name  of 
St.  Patrick  (q.  v.). 

Saoceii0Uiii,  an  old  term  for  a  censer.   See  Thuri- 

BUS. 

Suocentor,  a  term  used  to  denote— 1.  A  precen- 
tor's assistant  in  a  cathedral  church ;  2.  A  singer  in  a 
collegiate  church  or  chapel;  8.  A  subprecentor ;  4.  A 
cantor. — Lee,  Gloss,  o/Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Saooeasioxi,  Apostolical,  a  favorite  term  with 
prelatists  and  High -Churchmen  to  designate  what  is 
claimed  to  be  an  unbroken  line  of  clerical  ordination 
from  the  apostles  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Roman 
Church  this  claim  is  put  forth  in  the  most  absolute  and 
dogmatic  manner  through  the  Tridentine  canons,  which 
excommunicate  and  anathematize  all  other  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  In 
the  Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Oriental 
churches  generally,  the  same  exclusive  principle  is 
maintained,  although  not  avowed  in  so  positive  and 
formal  a  manner.  A  similar  pretence  is  set  up  by  many 
Protestants,  such  as  the  established  churches  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  particularly  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  so  likewise  by  the  Yaudois,  the  Moravians, 
and  others,  who  assert  that  they  can  trace  their  clerical 
pedigree  in  a  direct  line  to  the  apostles;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  offshoots  of  the  English  Church,  pride 
themselves  upon  their  ecclesiastical  lineage,  as  being  in 
the  **  regular  succession."  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
nominations **  unchurched"  by  this  claim  justly  take 
exception  to  the  clerical  genealogy  thus  arrogated,  on 
the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  phrase  "  {^tostoHc  succession^  is  essenfinUy  alh 
surd  and  self-contradictory.  Strictly  construed,  it  can 
only  mean  that  the  apostles  have  had  a  continuous  line 
of  suocesson  to  the  present  time.  But  the  apostolic 
office  was  sui  generis,  and  by  its  very  constitution  con- 
fined to  the  first  incumbents.  This  is  clear  from  two 
inherent  qualifications  of  the  order  itself,  not  to  mention 
others. 

a.  It  was  necessary  that  an  apostle  should  have  been 
personally  conversant  with  our  incarnate  Lord ;  he  must 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  miracles,  have  directly 
received  his  instructions,  and  immediately  accepted  the 
appointment  at  his  hands  (Mark  iii,  14;  AcU  i,  21, 22). 
On  this  ground  Paul  bases  his  claim  to  the  apostolate 
(1  Cor.  ix,  1),  by  virtue  of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel 
to  him  without  human  intervention  (xi,  28 ;  GaL  i,  1, 
12).  Hence  the  office  was  in  its  very  nature  intrans- 
missible and  incapable  of  succession,  as  soon,  at  least, 
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afl  all  the  "  original  eye-witnessea  and  minlBten  of  the 
Word**  had  deceased.     See  Apostle. 

b.  The  "  sign"  of  an  apostle  was  the  power  of  confer- 
ring miraculous  endowments  upon  others  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  This  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  as  a  distinguishing  mark  between  them  and 
onlinary  Christians.  All  believers  during  the  primi- 
tive period  of  the  Church  enjoyed  these  preternatural 
gifts,  which  were  first  imparted  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
uust  (Acts  ii,  4) ;  but  the  apostles  alone  were  empow- 
ered to  communicate  the  same  to  subsequent  accessions 
(viti,  19).  Hence  when  the  original  apostles  died,  these 
miraculous  manifestations  soon  ceased,  and  have  never 
been  renewed.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims, 
indeed,  a  like  power  of  miracle-working  for  eminent 
saints  of  later  times,  but  it  has  never  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  aver  that  its  ^  apostolical  succession"  is  invari- 
ably accompanied  with  this  peculiar  gift.  How  pre- 
posterous, then,  for  sober  Christians  to  set  up  a  preten- 
sion that  legitimately  involves  such  impossibilities! 
See  Gifts,  Spikituau 

2.  Even  the  claim  of  an  umnterrupled  derical  mo- 
ceuion  is  incapable  of  proof.  All  the  modem  churches 
of  Europe  and  this  country,  which  set  up  this  claim, 
trace  their  lineage  untimately  through  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. But  the  records  of  the  early  popes  are  irrecover- 
ably lost.  It  is  not  certain  that  Peter  (q.  v.)  ever  was 
in  Rome,  much  less  that  he  ever  acted  as  bishop  there. 
All  efforts  to  make  out  the  asserted  succession  thus  fail 
at  this  iuitial  point  Many  other  links  in  the  chain 
are  historically  wanting.  The  lineage  is  a  myth,  or  at 
best  a  mere  eking -out  of  probabilities  by  vague  and 
late  traditions.  This  b  now  candidly  admitted  by  the 
best  and  most  careful  Protestant  scholars.  The  title  is 
indefensible.  See  Popi£.  '*  I  am  fully  satisfied,"  says 
bishop  Hoadly,  "  that  till  a  consummate  stupidity  can 
be  happily  established,  and  universally  spread  over  the 
land,  there  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  destroy  all 
due  respect  to  the  clergy  as  the  demand  of  more  than  can 
be  due  to  them ;  and  nothing  has  so  effectually  thrown 
contempt  upon  a  regular  succession  of  the  ministry  as 
the  calling  no  succession  regular  but  what  was  unin- 
terrupted; and  the  making  the  eternal  salvation  of 
Christians  to  depend  upon  that  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, of  which  the  most  leanied  must  have  the  least 
assurance,  and  the  unlearned  can  have  no  notion  but 
through  ignorance  and  credulity."     (See  below.) 

3.  The  claim  it  ojfensive  and  tends  to  bigotry  and  ex- 
dusiveness.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  An- 
glican churches,  this  tendency  and  result  are  notorious, 
and  in  the  High-Church  party  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  they  are  almost  equally  obvious.  In  fact, 
*'  a  good  churchman,"  as  he  is  styled,  is  compelled  by 
this  fact  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  other  communions, 
and  such  a  rule  b  avowed,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in 
the  canons  and  regulations  of  all  the  bodies  last  named. 
This  single  circumstance  is  to^ay  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  of  Christendom.  No  principle  can  be  just 
which  leads  to  such  unchristian  Lack  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness.   See  Charity. 

4.  The  assertion  is  unnecessary^  unwise,  and  based 
upon  a  wrong  view  of  ecdesiastical  polity.  The  true 
evidences  of  an  evangelical  Church  are  the  conversion, 
sanctification,  and  salvation  of  souls ;  the  propagation 
of  a  spiritual  Gospel,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  state 
of  societv.  But  the  "  churchlv"  claim  referred  to  turns 
the  attention  of  its  adherents  too  earnestly  upon  their 
own  organization  and  technical  order,  and  thus  leails 
them  away  from  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit,  and  from 
a  wholesome  personal  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
highest  forms  of  individual  and  collective  usefulness. 
The  question  with  them  habitually  inclines  to  be,  not 
what  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  Christendom  at 
laiige,  and  most  effectually  promote  personal  holiness ; 
but  what  must  be  done  to  subserve  party  purposes,  and 
keep  up  the  pretensions  of  a  select  circle.  The  Church 
is  too  often  put  in  the  place  both  of  Christ  and  man.  I 


This,  alas,  is  no  ideal  picture ;  it  is  but  the  record  of  sad, 
solemn  fact.  Ecclesiastioism  and  its  fellow  formalism 
have  ever  been  the  greatest  banes  to  genuine  piety, 
and  the  direst  foes  to  the  real  kingdom  of  God.  Big- 
otry was  excusable  in  Judaism ;  but  sectarianism,  of 
which  the  fable  of  "apostolical  succession"  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  source,  is  a  crime  under  Christianity. 
It  is  both  a  libel  on  its  name  (John  xvii,  28)  and  trea- 
son to  its  first  law  (1  John  ii,  7;  iii,  11).  Wherever 
this  assumption  has  been  prevalent  and  active,  religious 
bodies  have  held  points  of  order  and  esprit  du  corps 
among  their  members  in  higher  esteem  than  historical 
truth  in  profession  or  vital  godliness  in  practice.  Per- 
secution has  been  more  fiercely  waged  against  secession 
than  even  against  heresy.  Zealots  for  orthodoxy  have 
gathered  many  a  fagot  for  the  martyr,  but  sticklers  for 
legitimacy  have  been  foremost  in  kindling  the  pyre. 
Even  nonconformity  has  at  times  caught  the  passion 
for  its  own  established  system,  and  Puritans  have  act- 
ually maltreated  others  —  if  not  burned  them  at  the 
stake  —  for  refusing  the  ordinances  of  the  so-called 
Church.  The  prelatist  smiles  at  such  pseudo-eodesi- 
asticism,  and  the  Romanist  looks  with  equal  contempt 
upon  the  Anglican  mimicry  of  "  the  mother  Church ;" 
while  the  Great  Head  of  all  weeps  at  this  petty  rivalry 
as  to  who  shall  be  esteemed  first  and  greatest  in  the 
brotherhood  of  saints.  In  this  competition  all  that  is 
more  valuable  in  religion  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Lax- 
ity of  morals  has  been  winked  at.  while  an  infringement 
of  canonical  rules  has  been  severely  punished.  It  is 
the  old  story  over  again ;  making  void  the  law  of  God 
by  the  tradition  of  men,  tithing  herbs  and  neglecting 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  We  need  ever  to  revert 
from  the  symbols  of  Christianity  to  its  essentials,  or  wo 
shall  find  ourselves  holding  its  form,  but  denying  iu 
power.    See  Prelacy. 

Literature, — This  may  well  be  exhibited  in  brief  by 
the  following  extract  from  Eadie's  EccUs.  Cyclop.,  which 
shows  how  writers  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  dis- 
agreed on  the  main  elements  of  the  question : 

I.  On  the  Ofies  of  the  Apostles^  and  whether  they  had 
any  Sueeessors. — Until  Chrit«t*s  death  the  apostles  were 
preshvters,  and  Christ  alone  was  bishop.  1.  Thin  is  af- 
flrmed  by  Stillingfleet, /rmieuYis  lii  818;  Spauheim.Op. 
Theol.  1,  4ft6;  in  Aytnu,  Constit.  qf  the  C^  p.  18;  Hniii- 
moud,  Work*t  iv,  781,  who  makes  Ihem  deacons ;  Brett, 
Divine  Right  Hpieatp,  led.  vlit,  p.  17.  8.  This  is  contra- 
dicted, and  the  apostles  made  bishops  dnriug  the  sjime 
time,  by  Taylor  [Jeremv],  Kpiscfip.  AMerted;  id.  Worker 
vii,  7,  etc.,  who  contradicts  himiielf  in  ibid,  xtii,  19  pq. : 
Hcott,  in  Christian  lAft^  tli.SSS;  Monro,  inquiry  into  the 
New  Opinions^  p.  96:  Rhind,  Apol.  p.  60,  etc.;  Willet,  Sy- 
nnpsie  Aipiiniif ,  p.  886 ;  archbitihop  of  Spalato,  in  Ayton, 
ConJOiL  of  the  CJu,  app.  p.  7.  Archbishop  Loud  is  very 
positive  in  affirming  that  Christ  chora  the  twelve,  and 
made  them  bishops  over  the  predbytei-n  (Lit  and  Rpiaeop. 
p.  196),  and  bishop  Beveridf^e  is  as  confident  that  Chrftft 
chose  these  same  twelve  as  presbyteni,  nnd  not  bishops 
{Work»t  11, 118).  Again,  Land  asserts  very  positively  that 
Christ  ordained  them,  since  the  word  used  by  Mark  is 
4-iro4nffc— He  made  them  (Lit,  and  Bpiseop.  n.  196).  Bev- 
eridge,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  Christ  did  not  ordain 
any  of  them  during  his  life,  and  addoces  In  proof  the  nre 
of  this  very  term  hwoinat  dw^cKa  ( ITorfa,  ii,  119).  8.  Others, 
airalu,  nffirm  that  the  a]>ostles  were  not  commissioned  till 
after  Christ's  resnrrection.  Snge,  qnoted  iu  Ayton,  Cvn- 
stiL  of  the  Ch.  app.  p.  6,  6;  Snravia's  Priesthood,  Span- 
helm.  Op.  TheoK  I.  436;  Stlllinpfleet,  /refitenm,  i,  117,  IIS, 
and  11,  818;  Whitby,  Annot.  Luke  x,  I;  Hammond,  Iu 
ibid. ;  Bellarrolne,  De  Pontiff,  lib.  Iv,  c.  85;  Heber  [Bp.],  iu 
LiU  <\f  Jeremy  Taylor^  WorkSt  1, 186. 

II.  The  apostles  were  extraordinary  ojfteers^  and  «ould 
have  no  successors.  1.  This  is  affirroea  by  Pearson,  On 
the  Creeds  p.  16,  "who  are  continued  to  ns  only  In  their 
writings*.  Whitby,  in  CommenL  Pr^.to  Titwt;  Hoadly 
[Bp.],  Works,  fol.  11,  897:  Barrow,  in  Works,  fol.  1.  698; 
Willet,  In  Sifnopsis  Papismi,  p.  164.  166;  Fell  [Bp.],  On 
Bphes.  v,  9 :  Hooker,  hecL  Pol.  vol.  til,  bk.  vli,  i  iv,  p.  187. 
Keble's  edition;  Chllllnifworih;  Hinds,  l/Nitor|/  ef  Ritte 
and  I^otfreim  qf  Chri»L  if,  7(V-S7;  On  Inspiration,  p.  117; 
Llghtfofit,  Works,  xiii,  96.  97,  30,  70,  98,  etc,  and  In  oth- 
er works;  Palmer,  On  the  Ch.  1.  169,  170;  Bowers,  Hist, 
of  the  I'opes,  i,  6, 6 ;  Potter,  0»i  Ch.  Onvemment,  p.  181, 117, 
Amer.  ed. :  Steele,  Phil,  of  the  Evid.  of  Christ,  p.  109,  lOA, 
106, 107 ;  Dodwell,  Paretien,  ad.  ext.  p.  68  (comp.  11, 64,  66, 
68,  apnd  Ayton) ;  Davenanl  [Bp.],  0»»  Cc>(.  vol.  1,  ch.  1 :  Brett, 
Div,  Right  t\f  Bpiteap.  lecL  xll,  p.  96,  apad  Ayton ;  Stilling- 
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SDCclnctorlnm,  or  Snccinotory.  an  t 
peculiar  la  the  pope,  rewmbling  ■  mmipU  (i|.  v.),  ini 
enibroideivd  with  tbe  holy  limb  {Agimi  Dri),  U  i 
worn  on  the  left  lide,  being  (uiened  by  ■  cincture,  am 
is,  ■ccording  to  nme,  ■  tubMiuile  for  in  ■ 


Ajrmu  IM  oD  itae  Succliicionam. 

•cconJing  to  Dltien  it  w*i  only  a  reeembUnce  of  the 

dnciuie  over  the  ilb,  and  wbich  was  called  bnbtum 
padiciiitt,  or  "  belt  of  modalT."  In  itie  East  biahopa 
wear  one  pendant,  of  a  lounge  furm,  taaaellwl,  and  with 

■  cioia  on  it  called  rpigoiutlion. 

SnCCtnfirA  {undrrtvigiiig),  a  l«rni  uaed  to  deacribe 

■  male  of  ainging  in  common  use  in  Itae  earlv  age  of 
tbe  Church.  A  precentor  began  Che  verae,  and  the  peo- 
ple joined  hitn  in  ttae  ckne.  It  waa  often  uaed  for  ttae 
sake  of  Tariely  in  the  ume  aerrice,  with  alternate  paal- 
mody.  Eccleaiaatical  hiatiiriana  relate  that  Atbanaaius 
etiecled  hia  escape  from  the  church  in  which  be  waa 
beAet  by  the  Arian  nldiery  by  aelting  the  people  to 
thia  kiDd  of  pulmody :  he  commaniled  tbe  deacon  to 
read  Ihe  psalm,  and  tbe  peofde  {vitaicoOtiv,  Ttipondrrr 
or  (Hcrwrr)  to  repeat  thia  clause  after  him  :  •'  For  hia 
mercy  endureCh  forever."  See  Binghatn,  ChrUl.  Aalig. 
bk.  xiv,  ch.  i,  $  12.    See  Acrostics. 

Sao'ooth  (Heb.  Suliioli',  rizD  or  [in  Gen.  xixii, 
17;  Exod,iii,37;  ]iiii,»):  NumUxxxiii,  6,  6]  KlB, 
iootlu  [as  often] ;  SepU  SoirffiS  v.  i.  SocxuSd,  but 
mairai  in  Uen.  and  Psa.:  Vulg.>¥ocarA  or  Socani).  the 
name  of  at  least  two  Kblical  placet  (in  the  treatment 
of  which  we  avail  aurselves  largely  of  tbe  articles  in 
the  dictiouariea  of  Kiuo  and  Smith).     See  abo  Suc- 

1.  A  lown  of  ancient  date  in  the  Tfoly  Land,  being 
first  heard  of  in  the  account  of  the  homeward  journey 
of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17).  The 
name  is  derived  fmm  tbe  fact  of  Jacob's  having  there 
put  up  "booths"  for  hia  cattle,  as  neU  as  a  bouse  for  him- 
self; and  Iheae  structures,  in  contrast  with  the  "  tents" 
of  the  wandering  life,  indicate  that  the  Patriarch  mide 
a  leoi^hened  stay  there— a  fact  not  elsewhere  alluded 
to.  Travellera  frequently  see  such  "bonths"  occupied 
by  tbe  Bedawin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Tbey  are  rude 
hnla  of  reeds,  sametimes  coveml  with  long  grass,  some- 
used  by  a  semi-nomad  people.  This  fertile  spot  muai 
have  reminded  Jacob  of  the  banks  of  Ihe  Euphrates 
from  which  he  had  recently  come.  The  aituaiion  is 
approximately  indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  Jacob  waa  on 
his  way  from  Peniel  to  Shechem.  Peniel  was  appar- 
cotlj  on  Che  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  2% 


SUCCOTH 

98) ;  and  it  would  seem  that  after  hia  luterview  with 
Esau  on  the  south  hank,  he  turned  back  to  avoid  fur- 
ther iutennuTse  with  his  dangeruus  brother;  aod  in- 
stead of  fidlowing  him  to  Eiluni,  he  recrossed  the  Jabbok 
aDd  descended  to  the  valley  ol'  the  Jordan,  where  be  re- 
solved to  rest  for  a  lime  amid  ita  luxuriant  paUurea 
{see,  however,  Kaliscb,  ad /oc;  Kilter, /'tiJ.  uhI  fyr.ii, 
U7). 

The  next  notice  of  Succoth  is  in  Joshua's  description 
of  Ihe  territoiy  of  Gad.  To  this  tribe  the  middle  sec- 
lion  east  of  the  Jordan  waa  aUoIied,  including  ihe  val- 
ley of  the  Jonlan  up  to  the  aea  of  Galilee.  See  Gau. 
Among  the  towns  in  the  valley  is  Succolh  (Josh,  xiii, 
27).  Nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  this  than  that 
it  lay  on  the  east  bonk  of  tbe  river. 

Ill  Ihe  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna  it  is  said, "  And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  pauni 
ovtr  . . .  and  said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,"  etc  (Judg. 
viii,  6).  Hia  course  was  eastward — Ihe  reverse  of  Ja- 
cob's—and be  came  Arat  to  Succoth,  and  then  to  Penuel, 
Ihe  laiter  being  farther  up  the  mouniain  than  tbe  for- 
mer (ver.8,  "weni  up  thence").  Tbe  lale  there  record- 
ed of  the  minglnl  cowardice  and  peiDdy  of  tbe  inhab- 
itants, snd  of  Gideon's  lerxiUa  vengeance,  is  one  of  tbe 
meal  barrowing  in  the  Bible.  At  that  period  Succiifh 
muat  have  been  a  place  of  importance,  when  it  venlured 
to  refuse  tbe  request  of  Gideon.  Ita  "  princes  and  el- 
ders," loo,  are  said  to  have  numbered  "  Lbreescorc  and 


Though  the  mien  were  slain,  tbe  city  continued  lo 
prosper,  and  in  the  days  of  Solomon  it  was  well  known. 
The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the  brazen  vessels 
of  the  Temple  were  cast "  in  the  cinniit  (ISIS)  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Ihe  clay  ground,  between  Succoth  and  Zar- 
than"(i  Kings  vii,  46;  2  Chran.iv,  17).  Succoih  gave 
its  name  lo  "a  valley"  (p^S),  probably  a  lower  section 
of  "the  circuit,"  or  great  plain  of  tbe  Jordan  (comp. 
"tbe  rail  of  Siddim,"  which  was  also  called  an  £i»rjt 
in  "  the  circuit  of  tbe  Jordan,"  Psa.  Ix,  6). 

Jerome  observes,  in  hu  notes  on  Genesis:  "There  is 
to  this  day  s  ciiy  of  this  name  (Snecolk)  beyond  Jor- 
dan in  Ihe  region  of  Scytbopolis"  {Optra,  ii,  989,  ed. 
Migne);  bul  in  the  Onirnuilfcon  both  Jerome  and  Eu- 
sebius  merely  stsie  ihst  it  is  the  place  where  Jacob 
dwelt  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  without  indi- 

(s.v."SceniB-). 

Burckhsrdl,on  bis  way  from  Beisan  to  es-Salt,  forded 
the  Jordan  two  hours  (about  six  miles)  beUiw  Ihe  for- 
mer, and  observes  in  a  note  {Triirtli  in  Sgrta,  p.M6), 
"  Neat  where  we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  tbe  ruins  of 
SukM."  The  ruins  seem  to  have  been  on  the  east 
hank  of  the  river,  though  he  doet  not  expresslj-  sav  so, 
as  liter  travellers  do  (see  Schwarz,  Palril.  p.  'ibi).  Thia 
may  ponibly  be  the  Succoth  of  Jerome;  but  it  seema 
loo  far  north  lo  euit  Ihe  requirements  of  the  narralive 
in  Genesis.  Jacob's  direct  road  from  ihe  Wadv  Zerka 
to  Shechem  would  have  led  him  by  the  WBdv'pernh, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  through  YanCIn,  on  the  oiber.  If 
be  went  north  aa  far  as  Sukkol,  he  muat  have  ascended 
by  the  Widy  Maleh  to  Teyasir,  and  »  through  Tubis 
and  tbe  Wady  Bid&n.  Perhaps  hia  going  north  was  a 
ruse  to  escape  the  dangerous  proximity  of  Esau;  and 
if  he  made  a  long  stay  al  Succoih,  as  auggested  in  the 

Shechem  would  be  of  lillle  imponance  to  him  (see  tbe 
nibiiolhrea  Sacra,  OcL  1H7E,  p.  7^42  sq.). 

Robinson  discovered  another  m  in,  called  SaW/  (which 
ia  radically  as  well  as  tapoi;raphically  different  (torn 
the  Suikot  of  BurckhanltX  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
tbe  Jordan,  about  fifteen  miles  souih  of  Beisan.  "Kear 
it  is  a  copious  fountain,  and  Ibe  plain  around  it  is  cov- 
ered wiih  most  luxuriant  vegeution.  The  ruin  is  mere- 
ly that  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundationa  of  un- 
hewn atones"  (fiiU  ffo.  iii,309;  comp.  Van  de  Velde, 
IVareli,  ii,  SIB).    Ita  position  on  the  west  bank  pre- 
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vents  its  being  identified  with  the  Sacooth  of  the  Bible, 
but  it  Lb  just  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
transferred  to  a  spot  on  the  other  side  (see  Ritter,  ut 
Bup,  ii,  446),  or  it  may  have  been  a  crusadeis'  site  (see 
Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palett,  it,  62). 

Until  the  position  of  Sucooth  is  more  exactly  ascer- 
tained, it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  valley  of 
Succoth  mentioned  in  Psa.  Ix,  6  and  cviii,  7.  The  same 
word  is  employed  (Josh,  xiii,  27)  in  specifying  the  po- 
sition of  the  group  of  towns  among  which  Sucooth  oo- 
curs,  in  describing  the  allotment  of  Gad ;  so  that  it  evi- 
dently denotes  some  marked  feature  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  main  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  GhSr,  is  intended,  that  being  always  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  "  the  Arabah.*' 

2.  The  first  camping-place  of  the  Israelites  when 
they  left  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  37 ;  xiii,  20 ;  Numb,  xxxiii, 
5,  6).  This  place  was  apparently  reached  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day's  march.  Rameses,  the  starting-place,  we 
have  shown  was  probably  near  the  western  end  of  the 
Wady  et-Tumeylit.  We  have  supposed  thp  distance 
traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  have  been  about 
thirty  miles;  and  as  Sucooth  was  not  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  next  station,  Etham,  being  '*  in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness"  (Exod.  xiii, 20;  Numb,  xxxiii, 6),  it  must 
have  been  along  the  present  pilgrim  route  called  Dub 
el-Ban,  about  half-way  between  the  easternmost  branch 
of  the  Nile  and  the  castle  of  Ajrdd.  It  was  probably, 
to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place  of  caravans,  or 
a  military  station,  or  a  town  named  from  one  of  the 
twa  We  find  similar  names  in  Scenae  Mandne  {Kin. 
AnL),  ScensB  Mandrprum  (Not,  I>iffn,\  or  £inp/^  Mav- 
Spdv  (^NoL  Grose  EpUcopatuuin),  Soenn  Yeteranorum 
{I tin.  Ant,  Not,  Dign,\  and  Scene  extra  Gerasa  {He: 
NoL  Digtu),  See,  for  all  these  places,  Partbey,  Zur  Erd- 
kunde  des  alien  Aegyptem,  p.  535.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent that  such  a  name  would  be  easily  lost,  and,  even  if 
preserved,  hard  to  recognise,  as  it  might  be  concealed  un- 
der a  corresponding  name  of  similar  signification,  though 
very  different  in  sound,  like  that  of  the  settlement  of 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  called  tA  ^rparomda 
(Herod,  ii,  154).    See  Exode  ;  Red  Sea,  Passaok  of. 

Sno'coth  -  Be'noth  (Heb.  Sukkoth' -  Benoth% 
niaaTtSD,  booths  of  daughters ;  Sept.  I^kx^  ^^ 
vi^  v.  r.  Sojcx*^  [*"^  «^®"  'PoKx^^]  Bcvi^ei ;  Vulg. 
Sochoth-benoth)  occurs  only  in  2  Kings  xvii,  30,  as  the 
name  of  some  deity  whose  worship  the  Babylonian  set- 
tlers in  Samaria  are  said  to  have  set  up  on  their  arrival 
in  that  country.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  as  such  most  interpreters 
explain  it  to  mean  ^  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters 
of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of 
their  idoP  (L  e.  Mylitta,  see  Herod,  i,  199;  Strabo,  xvi, 
745);  others  *' small  tabernacles  in  which  were  con- 
tained images  of  female  deities"  (comp.  Calmet,  Com^- 
mentaire  Litteralf  ii,  897),  It  is  in  objection  to  both 
these  explanations  that  Sucooth-benoth,  which  in  the 
passage  in  Kings  occurs  in  the  same  construction  with 
Nergal  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus  not  a  deity 
at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object  of  worship.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  expression  *'  made" 
(4^9)  does  not  necessarily  require  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Saccoth  -  benoth 
represents  the  Chaldasan  goddess  Zir^mt,  the  wife  of 
Merodach«  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  and  who  is  called  the 
^  queen"  of  the  place.  Succoth  he  supposes  to  be  either 
**  a  Hamitic  term  equivalent  to  Z»r,"  or  possibly  a  She- 
roitic  mistranslation  of  the  term — Zirat,  ^  supreme,"  be- 
ing confounded  with  Zarat,  "^  tents"  (see  the  Esstty  of 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  i,  630). 
Gesenius  arbitrarily  alters  the  reading  to  p'tisa  riSD, 
booths  of  the  high'places  {Thesaur.  s.  v.);  and  Movers 
(Phonic  i,  596)  understands  ^  involucra  or  secreta  mti- 
lierum/*  having  reference  to  phallus-worship  (so  Nork, 


MgthoL  i,  124).  The  rabbins  (see  Kimchi  and  Jarchi, 
ad  loc.)  fable  that  it  was  a  goddess  under  the  form  of  a 
hen  and  chidoens;  which  Rircher  {(Kd,  JEg,  i,  854)  re- 
gards as  an  astronomical  emblem  of  the  Babylonians. 
See  Selden,  De  Diis  Syriis,  ii,  7,  306  sq.;  Voss,  TheoL 
Gent,  ii,  22 ;  Creusius,  De  Succatk  Benoth^  in  Ugolino, 
Thesaur,  xxiiL 

Sn'^chathlte  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  Suhaihim\ 
Q*^r3^iZ?,  a  patronymic  of  unknown  origin ;  Sept  Soi- 
Ko^ulfi ;  Vulg.  in  tabemaculis  commorantes"),  a  designa- 
tion of  the  last-named  of  the  three  families  of  "scribes 
which  dwelt  at  Jabez"  (1  Chron.  ii,  55) ;  apparently  de- 
scendants of  some  person  named  Sucfaiah,  a  Judahite  of 
the  family  of  Caleb. 

Snoko'w,  Carl  Adolf,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  in  1802  at  MUnsterburg,  in  Silesia.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Breslau,  was  appointed  in 
1834  professor  of  theology  and  director  of  the  homilet- 
tcal  seminary  at  Brealau,  and  died  there  in  1847.  He 
wrote,  De  Protevat^Uo  JacobL  Pars  /,  De  A  rgumento 
ac  Indole  Prot^angelii  (Vratislavife,  1830) : — Gedenktage 
des  christL  Kirchenjahres  in  einer  Reihe  von  Predigten 
(Breslau,  1838) : — A .  B,  C.  evangelischer  Kirchenverfas-' 
sung  (ibid.  1846).  See  Regensburger  CotwersationS'Ijex^ 
ikonj  s.  V. ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1292  sq.     (a  P.) 

Sad  (Soti^  V.  r.  [in  No.  2]  lovSa^  Sowd,  etc),  the 
name  of  a  stream  and  of  a  person  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  A  river  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Baby- 
Ion,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish  exiles  11  veil  (Bar.  i, 
4).  No  such  river  is  known  to  geographers;  but  if  we 
assume  that  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Baruch  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  the  original  text  may  have  been 
Sur,  the  final  *^  having  been  changed  into  1.     In  this 

case  the  name  would  represent,  not  the  town  of  Sora,  as 
suggested  by  B<Khart  {Phaleg,  i,  8),  but  the  river  Eu- 
phrates itself,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geogra- 
phers "the  river  of  Sura,"  a  corruption  probably  of  the 
"Sippara"  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  611, 
note  4). — Smith. 

2.  A  corrupt  Gnecisra  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  of  the  name  Sia 
or  SiAHA  (q.  V.)  in  the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,  44 ;  Neh. 
vii,  47). 

Sudaill,  Stephen  Bar,  a  Monophysite  monk,  who, 
according  to  the  CandeUibrum  Sanctorum  of  Abul-faraj 
(q.  v.),  in  Assemani,  BibL  Orient,  ii,  291,  lived  about 
A.D.  500,  at  first  in  Edessa  and  afterwards  in  Jenisalem. 
He  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  work  which  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of  Hierotbeus,  the  teacher  and 
predecessor  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  in  which  a  limitation 
of  the  duration  of  hell  is  taught  on  the  authority  of  a 
pantheistic  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv,  28.  Neander 
regarded  the  ascription  of  this  work  to  Sudaili  as  rest- 
ing upon  a  mere  assumption  on  the  part  of  Abul-faraj 
( Gesch,  d.  christL  ReL  u.  KirtAe,  i,  727 ),  but  without 
having  sufiicient  warrant  for  his  view. 

Particulars  respecting  the  mystico-pantheistic  theol- 
ogy of  Sudaili  are  furnished  by  Xenajas  or  Philoxenus 
(q.  V.)  of  Mabug  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  presbyters 
Abraham  and  Orestes  of  Edessa,  which  earnestly  warns 
them  against  the  influence  of  that  learned  and  subtle 
monk  who  formerly  sojoume<l  in  their  city  (see  extracts 
in  Assemani,  ut  sup,  p.  80-33).  As  there  represented, 
Sudaili  taught  the  essential  unity  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  also  of  God  and  all  created  existences,  basing  his 
views  on  1  Cor.  xv,  28,  Vva  p  6  Oeic  rd  iravra  iv  iro- 
<nv.  He  had  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  his  cell  the  words 
**  Omnia  natura  Divinitati  consubstantialis  est,"  and  he 
continued  to  elaborate  the  same  idea  in  his  writings 
after  public  opinion  had  compelled  the  erasure  of  the 
inscription  in  his  celL  It  is  also  charged  by  Philox- 
enus that  Sudaili  taught  that  baptism  and  the  eucha- 
rist  are  superfluous,  that  he  denied  the  infliction  of 
punishment  for  sin  at  the  last  judgment,  and  that  he 
promised  to  pagans  and  Jews  the  same  heavenly  felici- 
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ties  as  to  Christians,  to  Judas  and  Simon  Magna  equal 
blessedness  with  Paul  and  Peter.  It  is  evident  that 
much  of  these  assertions  is  dictated  by  malice  and  is 
grossly  misrepresented.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Cfailiastic  views  of  SudaUi,  who  was  a  consequen- 
tial adherent  of  Origenistic  doctrines,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  holding  a  spiritualized,  idealistic  view  of  the 
worid.  He  taught  three  world- periods — the  present, 
corresponding  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  week ;  the  millen- 
nium, the  great  Sabbath  or  rest-day  of  the  week ;  and 
the  eternity  of  consummation  or  of  the  restoration  of 
all  things. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  personal  or  literary  career 
of  Bar  SudailL  The  violent  assault  of  Philoxenus  upon 
his  character  as  a  teacher  and  expositor  of  the  Script- 
urea  appears  to  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  him 
to  be  regarded  by  all  Monoph^'sites  as  a  dangerous  her- 
etic The  Jacobites  of  Syria,  e.  g.,  admitted  a  special 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him  into  their  formu- 
la of  ordination.  See  Assemani,  BibL  OrienL  voL  i  and 
iL — Ueizog,  jReal^Encifklop.  a.  v. 

findarlnm,  or  Stidaty  (natai^lotK)  i  1.  The  ;>tf- 
rificaiorium  (q.  v.)  for  wiping  the  chalice;  2.  The 
mampie  (q.  v.) ;  3.  The  venmiea  (q.  v.)  (the  blessing 
of  the  priest^s  eyes  with  the  sudarium  was  forbidden 
in  1549);  4.  The  banner  of  a  bishop's  staff,  called  also 
TtxiUitm  (q.  v.). 

Sudbury,  Simon.    See  Simon  of  Sudrubt. 

Suddatb,  William  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Ya.,  July  81, 1826.  He 
profeaaed  teligion  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  received 
by  the  Lexington  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847.  About  this  time  he 
entered  Chapel  Hill  College,  in  Lafayette  County,  Mo. ; 
studied  theology  in  the  Cumberland  University  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenn. ;  but  before  graduating  he  was  induced, 
by  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  success  of  Chapel 
Hill  College,  to  return  to  Missouri  and  accept  the  pro- 
fesaonhip  of  languages  in  that  college.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  president,  which  position  he  filled  until 
1857,  when  h^  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  languages 
in  tbc  Masonic  College  at  Lexington,  Mob  In  1858  he 
became  enlisted  for  the  St.  Louis  mission,  and  his  far- 
reaching  mind  and  noble,  benevolent  heart  conceived 
a  plan  to  relieve  it  of  its  embarrassments.  But  his  la- 
bors were  too  great  for  his  physical  energies.  He  gave 
np  his  position  in  the  college  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
his  choice:  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  St 
Joseph,  but  died  Aug.  1, 1860,  before  assuming  the  du- 
ties of  the  new  position.  Mr.  Suddath  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  See 
Wilson,  PrtA.  HisL  A  Imanae,  1861,  p.  286.     (J.  L.  &) 

Sudhof^  Carl,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  prominent 
theologian  of  the  Calvinbtic  Church  of  Germany,  who 
died  in  the  year  1865  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  is  the 
author  of,  Weihestunden  (4th  ed.  Harara.  1865):— Z>er 
HndeS)erger  Kateckismua  zergliedert  (2d  ed.  Kreuznach, 
1854) : — De  Contementia  qua  inter  uirumgue  Gratice  Jn- 
ttrunufUum,  Verbum  Dei,  et  Sacramentum  Intercedai^  etc. 
(ibid.  1862):— /»  der  SiilU  (Frankfort,  1859,  2  pts.)  :— 
Fester  Grund  christUcker  Lehre,  ein  Uulftbuch  zum  ffep- 
deWerger  Katechitmua  (ibid.  1857):  —  Geschichte  der 
ehristJ,  Kirche  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1861, 2  vols.) : — Commumon-' 
buck  (2d  ed.ibid.  1859 ):  — CAru/Zu^  ReligionsUhre 
(ibid.  1861):  —  Theologisches  Handbuch  eur  AusUgung 
dea  Uevletherger  Kaiechtgmus  (ibid.  1862).  Besides  a 
number  of  articles  for  Herzog's  Real-EncyJdop^  he  also 
wrote  the  lives  of  C.  Olevianus  and  Z.  Ursinus,  pub- 
lished in  the  8tb  part  otL^ten  und  ausgewahUe  Schrif- 
ten  der  Voter  und  Begrunder  der  rtformirten  Kirche, 
See  Zuchold,  Bibi.  TheoL  ii,  1293  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Su'dias  (2ovSia^)i  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
T,  26)  of  the  name  Hodayiah  or  Hodbvah  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  iii,  40;  Neh.  vii,  48). 


Sudloes,  the  Fates  of  the  Bohemians  and  Mora* 
vians,  supposed  to  resemble  the  Roman  Parca, 

Sudra,  in  Hindtiism,  is  the  lowest  of  the  four  castes 
among  the  Hindfis,  sprung  from  Brahma's  feet  and  ap- 
pointed to  serve  the  other  castes.  It  includes  all  inferior 
laborers  and  servants. 

Sudrl,  one  of  the  four  powerful  dwarfs  of  the  Norse 
mythology,  who  support  the  arch  of  the  sky  at  the  four 
regions  from  which  they  derive  their  names.  The  oth- 
er dwarfs  are  Nordri,  Westri,  and  AustrL— Yolimer, 
Wdrterb,  d.  Afythol,  s.  v. 

Snehre,  in  Persian  mytholog}%  is  the  name  of  the 
planet  Venus  before  it  was  placed  in  the  sky.  It  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  A  nahid,  Suehre  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly charming  maiden,  of  whom  two  angek  be- 
came enamoured,  and  who  resisted  their  advances  with 
the  result  that  she  was  removed  to  the  skies,  while  they 
were  banished  to  the  abyss.  In  her  new  abode  she  is 
served  by  thousands  of  celestial  spirits,  who  adore  her  for 
her  virtue  and  beauty. — YoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mgthol, 
s.  v. 

Suemxner  Oala,  in  Lamaism,  is  a  mountain  of  vast 
elevation,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  others,  npon 
whose  circle  rests  a  second  circle  of  four  mountains,  all 
of  them  being  of  gold,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
one,  which  is  composed  of  a  single  green  stone.  These 
mountains  are  the  place  of  abode  of  the  free  spirits, 
Erike  Bariksan.  The  wicked  spirits  dwell  in  the  cav- 
erns of  the  mountains,  and  their  chief  there  holds  a  pow- 
erful castle. — ^Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

SuenOB,  a  Christian  nobleman  in  Persia,  who,  re- 
fusing to  deny  Christ,  had  his  wife  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  one  of  the  emperor's  meanest  slaves;  and  what 
added  to  his  mortification  was  that  he  was  ordered  to 
wait  upon  hb  wife  and  the  slave,  which  at  length  broke 
his  heart. 

Sueur,  EuSTACTiE  Lb,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  French  painters,  was  bom  in  1617,  and  after  studying 
wirh  his  father,  a  sculptor,  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
Simon  Youet  at  Paris.  He  soon  excelled  his  master, 
and  adopted  a  style  which  is  noted  for  its  simplicity 
and  severitv.  He  has  been  termed  bv  his  admirers  the 
French  Raphael;  but  he  was  far  behind  that  great  roas- 
ter in  every  respect.  He  died  in  1655.  He  painted  the 
celebrated  series  of  St.  Bruno,  twenty-two  large  pictures 
on  wood,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians  at  Paris,  be- 
fore his  thirtieth  year: — 8t,  Paul  Preaching  at  Epkem$ : 
— 7%«  Gentiles  Burning  their  Prescribed  Book  (1649), 
engraved  by  Picart  and  Massard :— Pau/  Healing  the 
Sick: — Martyrdoms  oj' St,  Laurence  and  St.  Protais, 
both  engraved  by  Gerard  Audran.  He  painted  many 
other  celebrated  pictures,  as,  Christ  Scourged: — Christ 
with  Martha  and  Mary : — The  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple :  —  The  Histories  of  St,  Martin  and  St.  Benedict, 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Suez.    See  Red  Sea. 

Suffering-day.    See  Good-Fridat. 

Suffering-psalm,  the  name  given  to  Psalm  xxii, 
**  Deus,  Dens  mens ;"  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
on  Good-Friday. 

Suffering-'Vireek.    See  Passion-week. 

Sufferings  of  Christ.  See  Yicabious  Suffer- 
ing. 

Suffetum,  Council  of  {Concilium  Sujpetanum),  was 
held  in  528,  at  which  St.  Fulgentius  was  present.  Bish- 
op Quod-vult-Deus  (who  had  disputed  the  point  of  pre- 
cedency with  him  at  the  Council  of  Junga,  in  Africa), 
at  his'  request,  presided. 

Suffragan  (jmffraganeus)  is  the  title  applied  to  ev- 
ery ecclesiastic  who  has  to  assist  his  superior.  In  this 
way  Alcuin  explains  the  term  in  a  letter  to  Charle- 
magne :  ^  Suffraganeus  est  nomen  mediaa  significationis; 
ideo  nescimus  quale  fixum  ei  apponere  debeamus,  nt 
presbyterorum,  aut  abbatum,  aut  diaconorum,  aut  cas 
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teionxm  gpraduixm  inferiorunii  si  forte  episooporam  no- 
men,  qui  aliquando  veetne  civiUiti  subjecti  erant,  adde- 
re  debemua"  (OperUf  p.  1160).  The  term  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  tncariut  (see  Du  Fresne,  Ghuari- 
uttif  8.  v.).  It  Lb  given  more  especially  to  bishops,  how- 
ever, and  in  respect  to  them  with  a  twofold  reference. 
A  suffragan  bishop  is  an  episcopus  in  partUnu  infiilelium 
employed  as  the  vicar  and  assistant  of  a  regular  dio- 
cesan bishop ;  but  the  name  b  given  to  the  latter  also 
in  view  of  the  relation  he  sustains,  if  not  exempt  [see 
Exemption],  to  his  metropolitan.  The  relation  sus- 
tained by  all  the  suffragans  of  a  province  (comproviTici" 
ales)  together  with  their  metropolitan,  and  the  rights 
belonging  to  the  latter  in  his  relation  to  the  suffragans 
and  their  subordinates,  have  been  exactly  determined, 
and  are  stated  in  Gratian,  Causa  iii,  qu.  6,  and  Causa 
ix,  qu.  3.  Various  decisions  occur  also  in  the  decretals, 
which  ordain  that  the  consecration  of  a  metropolitan 
shall  be  performed  by  all  his  suffragans.  The  rights 
of  metropolitans  over  their  suffragans  are  limited.  See 
Innocent  III  in  c.  11,  Z>e  Officio  Judicis  Ordmarii,  i, 
81.  —  Herzog,  Real-Eucyklop,  s.  v.  See  Archbishop; 
Metbopolitan. 

It  thus  appears  that  anciently  soflhigan  bishops  were 
all  the  city  bishops  of  any  province  under  a  metro- 
politan, who  were  called  his  suffragans  because  they 
met  at  his  command  to  give  their  suffrage,  counsel,  or 
advice  in  a  provincial  synod.  In  this  sense  the  word 
was  used  in  England  at  the  time  when  Linwood  wrote 
his  ProvineieUe  (in  1430) :  "  They  were  called  suffra- 
gans because  they  were  bound  to  give  their  suffrage 
and  assistance  to  the  archbishop,  being  summoned  to 
take  part  in  his  care,  though  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power."  The  suffragans  were  not  the  same  as  Chobe- 
piscopi  (q.  v.),  or  rural  bishops.  Thus  it  was  also  in 
other  churchea.  The  seventy  bishops  who  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  bishop  of  Kome,  as  their  primate 
or  metropolitan,  were  called  his  suffragans,  because  they 
were  frequentl}'  called  to  his  synods.  These  bishops 
were  called  by  the  peculiar  technical  term  libraj  which 
stood  for  seventy.  Their  elections  were  regulated  by 
the  metropolitan,  who  either  ordained  them  himself,  or 
authorized  their  ordination.  They  were  summoned  by 
him  to  attend  the  provincial  synods,  and  could  not  dis- 
obey such  summons  under  pain  of  suspension,  or  some 
such  canonical  censure,  which  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  metropolitan  and  the  council.  From  the  13th  to 
the  16th  century  there  were  in  the  English  Church  a 
class  of  bishops  (1)  holding  nominal  sees,  titulars  or 
tA  partibus  injiddium,  in  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Asia; 
(2)  exiles,  temporary  or  permanent,  from  bishoprics  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  who  were  called  suffragans. 

Bishops  who  had  no  metropolitan  power  (Irat  began 
to  have  suffragans  under  them  in  the  10th  century. 
These  were  styled  vicar-generals,  vicegerents,  vice-epis- 
copij  etc.  Suffragan  bishops  were  appointed  in  Germa- 
ny for  the  ordination  of  inferior  officers  and  the  conse- 
cration and  benediction  of  churches,  alters,  baptismal 
waters,  etc.  Some  attempt  was  matte  in  England,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  to  restore  the  chor- 
episcopi,  under  the  name  of  suffragan  bbhops.  Act  26, 
Henry  YIII,  1534,  appointed  several  towns  for  suffra- 
gan sees.  One  suffragan  bishop  was  consecrated  for  Not- 
tingham,  and  another  as  bishop  of  Dover  in  1870.  A 
permissive  act  for  bishops  suffragan  in  Ireland  was  passed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  ceutur}*-,  and  others  have 
recently  been  consecrated  in  the  colonies.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xv,  §  13-15 ;  ch.  xvi,  §  12, 
17 ;  Coleman,  A  ncieni  Christiamty,  p.  189. 

Suffrage.  In  the  early  Church,  one  of  the  ways 
of  designating  persons  to  the  ministry  was  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  suffrage  and  election  of  the  Church.  It 
was  also  customary  for  the  clergy  or  presbytery  (or  the 
retiring  bbhop  or  presbyter)  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill 
the  vacant  office,  which  nomination  was  followed  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people — suffrages  not  merely  testimonial, 
but  j udicial  and  elective.  See  Kiddle,  Chru(,  A  ntiq,  p.  829. 1 


The  term  was  also  used  to  designate — 1.  The  public 
worship — the  united  voice  and  consent  of  the  people  in 
the  petitions  offered.  "  See  now,  then,  both  learned  and 
unlearned,  how  prayera  and  all  other  sujffrages  are  in  coax- 
mon  to  this  spiritual  Church"  {lAOdem  of  Lightt  A.D. 
1400).  2.  A  short  form  of  petition,  as  in  the  Litany. 
Thus,  in  the  Order  for  the  Consecration  of  Kshope  we 
read  that  in  the  Litany  as  then  used,  after  the  words 
*'that  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all  bishops,** 
etc.,  "  the  proper  suffrage  shall  be,"  etc  8.  The  verai- 
cles  afler  the  Creed  in  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
See  Stanton,  Church  Did,  s.  y. 

StLfis,  a  sect  of  m3'stic  philosophers  in  Persia,  which 
was  founded  in  the  9th  century  by  Abul  Rhair.  It 
has  contained  among  its  members  many  of  the  most 
noted  Mohammedan  scholara  and  poet«.  Scharayl,  the 
famous  Circassian  leader,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
this  sect,  and  to  have  given  to  it  a  semi-political  char- 
acter, directing  it  especially  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Russians.  They  are  to  be  found  in  ever^'  part  of  the 
empire ;  have  their  acknowledged  head  at  Shiraz,  and 
their  chief  men  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Mr.  Martyn, 
missionary  to  that  country,  calls  them  "  mystic  latitu- 
dinariana."     For  the  tenets,  see  SCfism. 

Siifism,  or  Soofism  (Arabic,  suf  pure,  wise),  a 
certain  mystic  system  of  philosophical  theology  within 
Islam.  Its  tenets  are,  that  nothing  exists  absolutely 
but  God;  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  from 
his  essence ;  that  every  man  is  an  incarnation  of  Deity ; 
and,  though  divided  fur  a  time  from  this  heavenly  source, 
will  be  finally  reunited  with  him;  that  the  highest  possi- 
ble happiness  will  arise  from  that  reunion ;  and  that  the 
chief  good  of  mankind  consists  in  as  perfect  a  union  with 
the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  encumbrances  of  a  mortal  frame 
will  allow ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  break  all 
connection  with  extrinsic  objects,  and  pass  through  life 
without  attachments,  as  a  swimmer  in  the  ocean  strikes 
freely  without  the  impediments  of  clothes;  that  if  mere 
earthly  charms  have  power  to  infiuence  the  soul,  the 
idea  of  celestial  beauty  must  overwhelm  it  in  ecstatic 
light.  It  maintains  also  that,  for  want  of  apt  words  to 
express  the  divine  perfection  and  the  ardor  of  our  de- 
votion, we  must  borrow  such  expressions  as  approach 
the  nearest  to  our  ideas,  and  speak  of  beauty  and  love 
in  a  transcendent  and  mystical  sense ;  that,  like  a  reed 
torn  from  its  native  bank— like  wax  separated  from  its 
delicious  honey — the  soul  of  man  bewails  its  disunion 
with  melancholy  music,  and  sheds  burning  tean;  like 
the  lighted  taper,  waiting  passionately  for  the  moment 
of  its  extinction,  as  a  disengagement  from  earthly  tram- 
mels, and  the  means  of  returning  to  its  only  beloved. 
Silfism  teaches  four  principal  degrees  of  hnman  perfec- 
tion or  sanctity.  1.  Shariat,  or  the  lowest,  is  the  de- 
gree of  strict  obedience  to  all  the  ritual  laws  of  Moham- 
medanism—  such  as  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  alms- 
giying,  ablutions,  etc. — and  the  ethical  precepts  of  hon- 
esty, love  of  truth,  and  the  like.  2.  Tarikat.  This  de- 
gree is  attainable  by  those  who,  while  strictly  adhering 
to  the  outward  or  ceremonial  injunctions  of  religion,  rise 
to  an  inward  perception  of  the  mental  power  and  virtue 
necessary  for  the  nearer  approach  to  the  Divinity,  the 
necessity  of  and  the  yearning  for  which  they  feel.  3. 
Hakikal  (truth)  is  the  degree  of  those  who,  by  contin- 
uous contemplation  and.  inner  devotion,  have  risen  to 
the  true  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  and  in- 
visible— who,  in  fact,  have  recognised  the  Godhead,  and 
through  this  knowledge  of  it.  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  ecstatic  reUrion  to  it.  4.  Maar\fal  is  the 
degree  in  which  man  communicates  directly  with  the 
Deity,  and  is  admitted  into  a  mysterious  union  with 
him.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Sftfi  is  to  attain  self-annihilation  by  losing  his  humani- 
ty in  Deity.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  abstracting 
his  mind  from  ail  worldly  objects,  and  devoting  himself 
to  divine  contemplation.  Accordingly  the  Sftfis  neglect 
and  despise  all  outward  worship  as  useless  and  anneoefr* 
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The  MusiuiTi,  their  principal  book,  expatiates 
largely  upon  the  love  of  God,  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and 
the  high  and  holy  enjoyments  arising  from  a  union  with 
God.  Ail  Sdfistic  poetry  and  parlance  are  to  be  taken  al- 
kgorically  and  symbolically.  They  represent  the  high- 
ei>t  things  by  human  emblems  and  human  passions; 
and  religion  being  with  them  identical  with  love,  erotic 
terminology  is  chiefly  used  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 
man  to  God.  Thus  the  beloved  one's  curls  indicate  the 
mysteries  of  the  Deity;  sensuous  pleasures,  and  chiefly 
intoxication,  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  divuie  love, 
or  ecstatic  oontempUtion.  Its  principal  religious  writer 
is  Jalaleddin  Kumi,  and  its  theology  prevails  among 
the  learned  Mussulmans,  who  avow  it  without  reserve. 
See  Cktanber^s  Etuydop,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
WnHd,  SL  v.;  Christian  Observer,  1819,  p.  879;  MUl, 
MoheamiKedamsni, 

Bager,  abbot  of  SL  Denis,  and  a  leading  dignitary 
of  the  Church  and  statesman  of  France  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, was  bam  probably  in  the  year  1081,  and  in  the 
n»ghborfaood  of  Sl  Omer,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  crown-prince,  liouis 
the  Fat,  was  his  companion.  After  completing  his 
stodin  in  1 108,  he  was  employed  by  abbot  Adam  of  St. 
Deois  in  the  administration  of  distant  possessions  of  the 
convent,  and  in  their  defence  against  the  incursions  of 
predatory  knights.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  YI  to 
the  throne  (1 108),  Suger  became  his  counsellor,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  subjugation  of  the  barons,  who 
had  thrown  off  all  responsibility,  and  to  the  establish- 
ing of  the  royal  authority,  by  which  the  reign  of  Louis 
VI  became  noted  in  the  history  of  France.  He  was 
abo  an  active  participant  in  the  dispute  about  investi- 
ture (see  the  article),  which  at  that  time  agitated  both 
Church  and  State,  taking  sides  with  the  pope,  as  the  pol- 
ley  of  Fran<ie  demanded.  He  was  present  at  the  Lat- 
eran  Cooncil  in  1112,  which  annulled  the  concessions 
made  by  pope  Paschal  II  to  Henry  V.  In  1 1 18  he  met 
the  fugitive  pope  Gelasius  II,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
king,  placed  all  the  resources  of  France  at  his  disposal 
against  bis  Italian  adversaries.  He  subsequently  ne- 
gociated  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  in 
1121,  which  proved  satisfactory  to  both  France  and  the 
In  11^  he  became  the  successor  of  the  de- 
Adam  in  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  and  in  1124  he 
visited  Rome  to  attend  the  great  Lateran  Council,  and 
while  there  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  pope,  Calix- 
tos  II,  that  the  latter  proposed  to  create  him  cardinal,  a 
prnject  which  fiiiled  by  reason  of  the  decease  of  the  pope. 
He  aoeofnpanied  the  army  in  a  campaign  against  the 
eaiperur  Henry  Y  in  the  same  year;  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  king  to  release  the  cohneSj  or  lower  orders  in  the 
Slate,  from  many  of  their  pressing  burdens,  and  to  con- 
cede the  right  to  form  autonomous  communes  as  a 
means  of  undermining  the  feudal  system. 

About  1127  Suger  renounced  the  habits  of  his  pre- 
riowa  worldly  life  and  became  an  ascetic;  and,  after 
having  reformed  himself,  he  undertook  to  enforce  the 
Benedictine  rule  in  all  its  strictness  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Deni^  He  fulfilled  his  spiritual  functions  conscien- 
tioosly,  and  built  a  magnificent  church  while  himself 
firing  in  a  little  cell.  His  principal  merit  consists,  how- 
ever, in  an  exoeUent  administration  of  the  convent,  in 
the  conservation  of  ita  rights,  in  the  artistic  decoration 
of  cborchea,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  the  influences 
of  culture  throughout  the  surrounding  wastes.  His  di- 
rectioa  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  still  continued,  and, 
when  Louis  VII  ascended  the  throne  (in  1187),  became 
even  more  prono«inced  than  before.  He  was  associated 
-with  bishop  Josoelin  of  Soissons  in  the  regenc}%  and  ad- 
mtniatcted  the  government  on  the  plan  of  the  late  king. 
His  boldness  appears  in  his  resisting  the  papal  inter- 
diet  (in  1141)  by  which  Innocent  II  sought  to  force  a 
prekce  into  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges  against  the 
»jipigw<'d  will  of  the  king.  His  endeavor  to  restrain 
the  king  from  embarking  in  his  crusade  failed ;  but  he 


was  appointed  regent  of  the  country  during  the  king's 
absence,  in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
and  count  Ycrmendois.  Aided  by  the  pope,  he  subdued 
the  rebellious  nobilitv,  and  so  wiselv  administered  the 
finances  that  he  was  able  to  honor  the  incessant  drafts 
of  Louis,  and  also  to  erect  many  edifices,  and  stUl  save 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
height  of  his  career  was  reached  when  he  succeeded  in 
neutralizing  the  endeavors  of  Robert  of  Dreux,  the 
brother  of  Louis  YI,  who  had  retunied  from  the  Holv 
Land  in  1148,  to  seize  upon  the  supreme  authority.  At 
the  same  time,  he  succeeded  in  resisting  the  desires  for 
radical  reform  fostered  bv  Abelard  and  Pierre  de  Bruvs, 
while  zealously  endeavoring  to  correct  the  abuses  from 
which  those  desires  had  sprung.  He  was  further  suc- 
cessful in  a  conflict  with  the  canons  of  St.  Genevieve,  in 
Paris,  whose  convent  pope  Eugene  III  had  directed 
him  to  reform  in  acconiance  with  the  Benedictine  rule. 
Louis  YII,  on  his  return,  in  1149,  publicly  thanked  the 
regent  and  called  him  the  father  of  his  country;  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  a  number  of  foreign  princes 
wrote  to  him  in  token  of  their  admiration  and  respect. 
He  enjoyed  his  fame,  however,  during  a  brief  season 
only,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1151.  His  literary  remains  in- 
clude only  sixty  miscellaneous  letters  (in  Duchesne, 
ScriptoreSf  vol.  iv),  a  report  of  his  administration  of 
Sti  Denis,  and  a  biography  of  Louis  YI  which  ranks 
among  the  superior  historiod  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (both  in  Duchesne,  ut  sup.). 

See  i/ist.  Lit.  de  la  France^  xii,  861 ;  Bemardi,  Essai 
Hist,  sur  VAbbs  Suger,  in  Archives  Lit, de  V Europe  (Par. 
1807),  vol.  xiv  and  xv ;  Cam^,  Etudes  sur  les  Fondatevrs 
de  VUniti  Nat.  en  France  (ibid.  1848),  vol.  i;  Combes, 
VAbbs  Suffer  (ibid.  1853);  monk  Wilhelm*s  (a  contem- 
porar>')  biography  of  Suger,  in  Guizot,  Coll.  des  M^ 
moires,  vol.  viii. — Herzog,  Real-Encylclop,  s.  v. 

Suggestum,  or  Buggestio  (a  desk),  a  name 
frequently  given  to  the  bema,  or  sauctuar}',  of  a 
church. 

SUGGESTUM  LbctSrum,  one  of  several  names 
given  to  the  Asibo  (q.  v.),  or  reader's  desk, 

Sugin  ('i'^A^D,  from  a^lO),  or  pairs,  is  a  Masoretic 
term  to  denote  groups  of  words  which  occur  in  one  sec- 
tion several  times,  once  in  this  connection  and  once  in 
another  connection.  These  instances  having  been  no- 
ticed by  the  Masorites,  they  arranged  them  into  "pSID, 

or  pairs.  Thus  the  Massora  Finalis  gives  under  the 
letter  Ue  (p.  216,  coL  1)  ^  eleven  pairs,  each  one  of  which 
pair  alternately  occurs  with  an  audible  He  (=Mappik) 
and  with  a  quiescent  He  (= Raphe):"'  e.  g.  in">S13 
(Pfov.  xxxi,  10)  and  n-is«  (Gen.  xxv,  81);  In-irwi 
(Lev,  xiii,  20)  and  mJCI  (ver.  4).  Or  the  Masorites 
tell  us  of"  twenty-two  words  beginning  and  ending  with 
Vav,  each  one  of  which  occurs  twice:  once  MUra,  or 
with  Vav  conjunctive,  and  once  Milel,  or  with  Vav  con- 

versive,"  as  l-ins-^l  (Gen.  xli,  35)  and  nS^^I  (Exod. 
viii,  10) ;  lOa-l-^l  (xxviii,  28)  and  1051^  (xxxix,  21). 
They  tell  us  that  "  there  are  four  groups  of  words,  each 
of  which  occurs  twice  in  the  same  book :  once  with  a 
word  less  and  a  letter  more,  and  once  with  a  word  more 
and  a  letter  less."  The  first  of  such  a  pair  is  ^  Jehovah, 
thy  God,  thou  shalt  fear,  and  him  thou  shalt  senV 
(Deut«  vi,  13);  the  second,  "Jehovah,  thy  God,  thou 
shalt  fear,  him  thou  shalt  serve,  and  to  him"  (x,  20), 
which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew,  viz. : 

'larr  ip»i  nnin  ^^nbH  n^i^  px  (Deuu  vi.is). 
131  'larn  ipk  ki^p  -c^nbx  mni  px  (Deut  x,  ao). 

They  enumerate  instances  in  which  four  words  occur 
twice  in  the  same  sentence,  once  with  the  negative 
particle  Kb  and  once  without  it,  as  *^3^H  xb  (Gen. 
xxiii,  11)  and  "^S^H  (ver.  15),  or  -jfin  fitb  (Lev.xui,4) 
and  ^Dh  (ver.  20).    They  mention  five  pairs  of  words 
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which  respectively  occur  once  with  the  Vav  conjanc- 
tire  and  once  without  it,  as  y^'^  ]*^9  (Josh,  xix,  7) 

and  V«n  y^:f^  (xv,  82) ;  "ibiat  '^D00'»  (Exod.  i,  8) 

and  "iblSTn  *iaCU9*>'l  (Gen.  xxxv,  23).  Without  in- 
creasing the  number  the  reader  is  referred  to  Frensdorff 
(Afassora  MagnOy  p.  889  sq.)?  where,  under  the  heading 
y^jMy  these  pain  are  given  in  alphabetical  order.  A 
complete  list  of  the  above-quoted  instances  is  g^ven  bj 
Frensdorff  in  his  Ochla-ve-Ockla,  p.  14, 62,  §  42 ;  p.  14, 62 
sq.,  §  45 ;  p.  188,  §  232 ;  p.  188,  §  260 ;  p.  138,  §  251 ;  and 
in  Levita,  MoMoreth  Hammtuoreth  (ed.  Ginsb.),  p.  178, 
207,212,228,229.     (RP.) 

Siiicer,  JoHANN  Caspar,  the  author  of  the  The- 
aaupis  Ecdeaiasticus,  was  bom  June  26,  1620.  He  was 
educated  in  Zurich,  Montaubau,  and  Saumur.  In  1643 
he  returned  to  Zurich,  and  became  pastor  in  the  Thur- 
gau,  but  was  recalled  in  1644  to  the  schools  of  the  for- 
mer city.  In  1646  he  became  inspector  of  the  alumnate 
and  professor  of  Hebrew,  ten  years  afterwards  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  CoUegwm  HumanUaiu^  and  in 
1660  professor  of  Greek  and  canon  in  the  superior  col- 
lege {Carolinum\  He  remained  in  this  position  until 
1683,  and  died  Dec  29, 1684. 

Suioer  rendered  valimble  service  to  theology  by  his 
thorough  philological  labors.  His  earliest  works  were 
text-books  for  students :  Sytloge  Vocum  Novi  Test.  (Tig. 
1648,  and  1659  with  appended  compend  of  Greek  pros- 
ody; republished  in  1744  by  Hagenbach): — Syntaxeos 
GrtBca,  etc  (1651) : — 'EfivvpEVfiaTa  EvatjiiiaSf  quo  dum 
Chrytastomi  ei  dua  Bcuiiii  M.  HomUm  CoiUinentur,  etc 
(1658  and  1681):  — Joh.  Frisii  Tigurini  DicL  Latino- 
Oerm,  et  Gertfu-Lat.  ( 1661  sq. )  i—Commenii  VestUmL 
Scholarum  Usui/elidus  Accommodatunif  etc  (1665) : — 
finally,  the  celebrated  Thesaurus  Eodes.  (AmsL  1682,  2 
vols,  fol.;  two  enlarged  eds.  1728  and  1821,  with  supple- 
ments) : — Lexicon  GrcBco-Lat,  et  Lat^-Grcecum  (1683) : — 
and,  after  Suicer^s  death,  the  SytnboL  Nuxmo-Const.  et  ex 
Antiquitate  Ecdes.  lUustratum  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1718, 4to). 
Various  other  writings  were  left  in  manuscript,  and  the 
Lexicon  Grcec  Ma  jus  and  Expositio  SymboL  et  A  post,  et 
A  tkamuiani  are  lost.  Suicer's  learning  in  these  works, 
particularly  the  ThesauruSf  is  so  evident  that  Charles 
Patin,  in  his  Travels,  obeerves  that  Suioer  understood 
more  Greek  than  all  the  Greeks  taken  together. 

Suicer  took  but  little  part  in  the  doctrinal  oontro- 
vennes  of  his  day.  He  regretted  their  existence,  and 
assisted  his  friend  Heidegger  in  securing  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Formula  Consensus, — Herzog,  RecU-Encyldop, 
s.  V.    See  Hklvktic  Consensus. 

Suicide  (Lat.  sui,  one's  self,  and  ceedere,  to  kill)  is 
defined  as  the  killing  of  one's  self  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  while  in  the  poAsession  of  a  sound  mind. 
It  is  known  in  the  law  as  /eh  de  se,  and  is  considered 
felony.  In  the  early  Church  suicides  were  called  /3co- 
ddvaroi  (biothanati),  from  offering  violence  to  them- 
selves. Because  suicide  was  a  crime  that  could  have 
no  penance  imposed  upon  it,  the  Church  denied  the  sui- 
cide the  honor  and  solemnity  of  a  Christian  burial,  and 
allowed  him  to  lie  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  all 
memorial  in  her  prayers  after  death.  In  England  this 
crime  was  punished  not  only  with  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  like  other  felonies,  but  the  body  of  the  sui- 
cide was  buried  in  the  night  at  the  crossings  of  two 
highways  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body.  This 
ancient  rule  was  repealed  by  Statute  4  Greorge  IV,  c  51, 
and  now  the  burials  take  place  in  a  churchyard,  but  be- 
between  9  and  12  P.^L 

Suicide  is  now  generally  considered  a  symptom  of 
some  form  of  insanity,  permanent  or  temporar}%  in  which 
the  emotions  and  passions  are  excited  or  perverted. 
The  following  statistics  respecting  suicides  are  from 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  s.  v. :  '*  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  there  is  calculated  to  be  1  suicide  to  everv 
92,375  inhabitants;  in  Saxony,  1  to  8446;  in  Russia,  1 
to  84)246;  in  the  United  States,  1  to  16,000;  in  Paris,  1 


to  2700 ;  in  St  Petersburg  and  London,  1  to  21,000.  In 
all  England  the  proportion  of  suicides  is  7.4  to  every 
100,000  people."  See  WlntHow,  Anatomy  of  Suicvle  f 
Bri^rre  de  Roismont,  Du  Suicide  et  dela  Folie  Suicide  ; 
Bertrand,  Traits  du  Suicide ;  Badcliffe,  English  Suicide 
Fields;  Medical  Critic,  1862. 

Srikkah.    See  Talmud. 

Suk'kiim  (Heb.  SuUdyim',  D*«?3D,  hooth-dieellers 
[Gesen.]  or  inhabitanU  of  Sole  [FUrst]  ;  Sept.  TpwyXo- 
dvTcu ;  Vulg.  TroglodyUt ;  A.  V.  "  Sukkiims"),  a  nation 
mentioned  (2  Chron.  xii,  8)  with  the  Lubim  and 
Cushim  as  supplying  part  of  the  army  which  came 
with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  Judah. 
If  the  name  be  Hebrew,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to 
suppose  them  to  have  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the 
Sceuittt  than  Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Zerah  was  apparently  allied  with  the  Arabs  south  of 
Palestine  [see  Zekaii], whom  we  know  Shishak  to 
have  sukxiaed  [see  Shishak],  our  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  improbable.  The  Sukkiim  may  correspond 
to  some  one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  races  men- 
tioned on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
found  any  name  in  hieroglyphics  resembling  their  name 
in  the  Bible,  and  this  somewhat  favors  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  Shemitic  appellation. — Smith.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  render  Troglodytes,  apparently  meaning  the  Ethi- 
opians by  that  name,  who  lived  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (Strabo,  xvii,  786),  who  might  have 
been  emploved  as  fleet  and  light-armed  auxiliaries  of 
the  Egyptians  (Heliod.  uEth,  viu,  16).  Pliny  (vi,  34) 
mentions  a  Troglodytic  city  in  this  direction  called 
Suche  (see  Bochart,  PhaUg,  iv,  29).    See  Ethiopia. 

'  SnlevleB,  a  kind  of  wood-goddesses  among  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  who  are  known  to  us  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion in  bas-relief  found  near  Lausanne,  which  includes 
three  female  figures  whose  hands  are  filled  with  fruit. — 
Vollmer,  Worterb,  d.  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Sullivan,  Daniel  N.  V.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  Alabama  in  1833.  In  1838  he  removed  to 
Texas,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1840  he  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  into  the  Texas  Conference,  and  served 
the  Church  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  his  death, 
at  Houston,  Feb.  20, 1847.  He  was  a  minister  of  a  high 
order  of  talents,  and  especially  eminent  for  his  ability  in 
defining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Churchy 
South,  1847,  p.  96. 

Sullivan,  Lott  Bumpus,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Wareham,.Ma8s.,  June  27, 1790,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1814.  For  some  time  after  leaving  college  he  had 
chaige  of  the  Academy  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  at  the 
same  time  reading  theology  with  the  Rev.  Otis  Thomp- 
son of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  Having  completed  his  theolog- 
ical  studies,  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  town  of  Lyme  in 
that  state.  Here  he  remained  about  six  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  resided  for  ten  years  and  more  in  West- 
ern New  York  as  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  performed  a 
most  acceptable  work  in  preaching  to  several  churches 
in  that  newly  settled  region.  He  did  a  like  service  in 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. For  several  years  he  resided  at  Shutesbury, 
Mass.,  preaching  as  opportunity  presented.  He  died 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  March  1,  1861.  See  the  Cong, 
Quarterly,  1861,  p.  216.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Sullivan,  Samuel  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Jan.  27, 1825,  and  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  eleven.  In  1846  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  at  the  next  sesmon  of  the  Erie  Conference 
was  received  on  trial.  His  ministr>',  though  marked 
with  many  conversions,  was  shorty  for  he  died  April  9, 
1858.    He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinar)*  powers  of 
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mind— forent,  forciUe,  subKme,  and  generally  powerful 
in  his  prexchiiig.  See  MwMtea  ofAmmal  dmfertnotM, 
1858,  p.  248. 

Sully,  Maniioa  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  SuUy-flttr-Loire,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  oen- 
turv,  of  obflcare  parentage.  Having  acquired  an  educa- 
tion throagh  charity,  he  taught  letters  and  theology  in 
Paris,  and  was  at  length  made  canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Bouiges,  and  eventually  of  that  of  Paris,  to  the  bish- 
opric of  which  he  finally  attained  by  some  means.  He 
greatly  enlarged  the  eidificee,  honors,  and  emoluments 
of  that  see,  and  died  Sept.  11, 1196,  leaving  Letters,  Ser^ 
SMMM,  and  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Lyons,  151 1, 8vo).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gin,  s.  v. 

Solly,  Odon  (or  £ude$)  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  about  1165  at  La  Chapelle  d'Angillon  (Bern),  be- 
ing the  son  of  Eudes  Archambaud.  lord  of  Snlly.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  1 184  became  singer  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Bourges.  In  1 187  he  visited  Rome,  and  in 
1196  succeeded  his  brother  Maurice  as  bishop  of  Paris,  a 
see  which  he  is  said  by  Pierre  de  Blois  to  have  adminis- 
tered with  great  fidelity,  but  by  others  in  a  mercenary 
manner.  He  took  the  pope's  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
quarrels  of  his  country  at  the  time,  and  was  compelled 
to  flee,  leaving  his  property  to  be  confiscated  by  the 
crown,  but  was  eventually  restored  with  additional  hon- 
ors. A  council  of  Paris  was  held  under  him  by  the  pa- 
pal legate  in  1201 ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Porrois,  af- 
terwards famous  as  Port-Royal;  and  he  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses.  He  died  at  Paris,  July 
13, 1208.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Sulphur  is  designated  in  Heb.  as  n^*lBJi,^opAriM 
(A.V.  "brimstone''),  and  in  Greek  ^aov ' ( PluUrch, 
8ympo$,  iv,  2, 3).  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  veiy  frequent- 
ly asaociated  with  **  fire :"  "  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  out  of  heaven** 
(Gen.  xix,  24;  see  also  Psa.  zi,  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22). 
In  Job  zviil,  15  and  Isa.  xxx,  33  "  brimstone"  occurs 
alone,  but  no  doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  fore- 
going passages,  viz.  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  observed  by  Le  Clerc  {Diseert,  de 
SodomuB  Subvenume,  Commentario  PenUUeuch  A  djeda, 
§  It),  Michaelis,  RosenmUller,  and  others.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sulphurous  odor  which  is  occasionally  perceived 
to  accompany  a  thunder-storm.  The  ancients  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  it:  see  Pliny  {HimL  Nat.  xxxv,  15), 
**Fulmina  ac  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent ;" . 
Seneca  <  d  Nat  ii,  53),  and  Persius  (Sat.  ii,  24,  25).^ 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  sacred  writings  ^  fire  and 
brimstone"  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Isa.  xxx,  38  is,  no  doubt,  as 
Lee  Qffeb.  Lex.  p.  123)  has  well  expressed  it,  **  a  rashing 
stream  of  lightning.**  From  Deut.  xxix,  28,  '^  The  whole 
land  thereof  is  brimstone  .  . .  like  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom,**  it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is  al- 
luded to  (see  also  Isa.  xxxiv,  9).  Sulphur  is  found  at 
the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  but  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
'*  We  picked  up  pieces,**  says  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Ret.  ii, 
221), "  as  large  as  a  walnut  near  the  northern  shore,  and 
the  Arabs  said  it  was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  el- 
Feshkhah  in  lumps  as  laige  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find 
it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
powder.** See  Irby  and  Mangles  (  Traveii,  p.  453 ), 
Burckhardt  {TraveU,  p.  394),  who  observes  that  the 
Arabs  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels,  and  Shaw 
{TruveUj  ii,  159).  There  are  hot  sulphurous  springs  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  ancient  Callirrhoe  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  TraeeUy  p.  467 ;  Robinson,  BibL  Ret.  ii,  222). 
The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a  nutmeg  to 
a  small  ben's  egg,  which  travellers  pick  up  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  probability,  been  disinte- 
grated from  the  adjacent  limestone  or  volcanic  rocks 
and  washed  np  on  the  shores.  Sulphur  was  much  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  religious  purifica- 
tions (Juv.  ii,  157 ;  Pliny,  xxxv,  15) ;  hence  the  Greek 


word  dccov,  lit.  "the  divine  thing,**  was  employed  to 
express  this  substance.  Sulphur  is  found  nearly  pure 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  generally  in  volcanic 
districts.  It  exists  in  combination  with  metals  and  in 
various  sulphates:  it  is  very  combustible,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches,  etc  Pliny 
ifocdi.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was  employed  "ad 
ellychnia  conficienda." — Smith.    See  Bbimbtone. 

Sulploiana,  or  Priests  of  thv  Socibtt  of  St. 
ScLPicR.  This  society  was  founded  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  in  1645,  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier  de  Ver- 
neuiL  The  act  founding  the  society  was  dated  Sept.  6, 
1645,  and  was  immediately  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  society  is  specially  devoted  to  the  training 
of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  is  formed  into  two 
bands,  one  devoted  to  parish  work  and  the  other  to  teach- 
ing. Being  warmly  befriended  by  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  Sttlpicians  soon  established  themselves  in  nearly  all 
the  dioceses  of  France,  and  took  the  chief  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  French  clergy  down  to  the  Revolution  of 
1739.  They  were  suppressed  by  Nspoleon  in  1812,  but 
were  restored  by  Louis  XVIIL  '  In  1636  Olier  formed  a 
company  for  colonizing  the  island  of  Montreal,  who  pur- 
chased it  in  1640,  sent  out  Sieur  de  Maisonnenve  with 
priests  and  nuns  in  1641,  and  transferred  their  proprie- 
torship to  the  Sulpicians  in  1656.  In  1657  the  Sul- 
picians  De  Queylus,  Souard,  and  Galinier  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  but  their  claims  were  resisted,  and  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  arose  which  had  not  been  settled 
as  late  as  the  early  part  of  1876.  In  1668  the  Sulpi- 
cians Fran9ois  de  Fi^nelon  and  Claude  Trouve  founded 
the  first  Iroquois  mission  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  their  labors  were  confined  principally 
to  the  Indians  near  Montreal.  In  Montreal,  in  addition 
to  the  seminary  attached  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
founded  in  1657,  they  possess  the  Theological  Seminar}', 
the  Preparatory  Seminary,  or  "  College  of  Montreal,** 
founded  in  1773,  and  several  other  succnrsal  churches 
with  their  residences.  Invited  by  bishop  Carroll  in 
April,  1791,  a  band  of  four  Sulpicians  and  three  Semina- 
rians, headed  by  Fran9ois  Charles  Nagot,  sailed  for  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  where  they  formed  for  a  time  the  clergy  of 
the  cathedral.  Some  of  their  number  went  to  teach  in 
the  Georgetown  College,  and  founded  the  St  Mary's 
Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore,  with  a  college  or  pre- 
paratory schooL  Pope  Gregory  XVI  raised  the  semi- 
nary to  the  rank  of  a  university.  The  collegiate  school 
was  removed  to  EUicott  City,  Howard  Co.,  in  1849,  and 
suppressed  in  1852.     See  Appletons'  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Snlpioiiui  Skvbrus.    See  Sbverus,  Suipicius. 

Snlter,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  knife  of  the 
wicked  Hela.    The  woid  signi^s  devouring  hunger, 

Stilmer,  Simon,  an  avowed  adherent  and  advocate 
of  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Switzer- 
land during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  He  was 
bom  Sept.  22, 1508 — the  illegitimate  child  of  a  provost 
of  Interlachen.  After  previous  vicissitudes,  he  was  rec- 
ommended by  Berthold  Haller  (q.  v.)  to  the  Council  of 
Berne,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  which  he  did  at 
Basle  and  Strasburg.  He  subsequently  became  a  teach- 
er of  ancient  languages,  and  was  employed  in  establish- 
ing schools  throughout  the  canton  of  Beme.  When 
Haller  died  he  was  deputed  to  Strasburg  to  negotiate 
the  call  of  a  successor.  He  took  sealous  part  with  the 
Strasburg  theologians  in  their  attempts  at  mediation, 
and  even  (in  1538)  visited  Saxony  and  had  an  interview 
with  Luther.  Having  been  won  over  to  the  position 
of  Luther,  Sulzer  steadily  persevered  in  defending  the 
Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament ;  at  flrat  in  Beme,  as 
professor  of  dialectics  and  rhetoric  and  subsequently  of 
theolcqry,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit ;  and  afterwards,  be- 
ginning in  1548,  at  Basle,  where  he  became  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  in  1552  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1553 
he  became  the  successor  of  Myconius  in  the  cathedral, 
and  chief  pastor  of  Basle,  and  with  these  dignities  he 
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united  in  1554  a  profeasorehip  of  theology.  In  1563  he 
acquired  the  theological  doctorate ;  and  he  filled,  in  ad- 
dition, the  position  of  superintendent  of  Roteln  under 
the  margrave  Charles  of  Baden. 

Sulzer  entertained  the  bold  project  of  inducing  the 
Church  of  Basle  to  subscribe  to  the  Form  of  Concord^ 
and  to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession  of  1566.  See  Ublvktic  Confession.  He 
succeeded  in  causing  the  omission  of  explanatory  notes 
from  future  publications  of  the  first  Helvetic  Confession 
(of  1534),  and  in  limiting  it4  influence.  Sulzer's  views 
on  the  sacrament  are  given  in  the  confession  which  he 
instigated  the  burgomaster  of  BrUnn  to  issue  in  1578, 
(see  Hagenbach,  Gesch,  cL  ersten  Bonier  Confesaion).  He 
was  also  successful  in  persuading  the  authorities  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  churches  and  on  holi- 
days, and  the  ringing  of  the  so-called  **  pope's  bell"  (a  gift 
from  Felix  Y).  He  died  June  22, 1585.  The  archives 
of  the  Church  of  Ba»le  and  Sulzer's  family  papers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  and  were  partially  lost.  His 
successor,  J.  J.  Grynseus,  promoted  the  Reformed  the- 
ology, but  Sulzer's  arrangements  with  regard  to  organ 
and  bell  still  continue  in  force. 

See  Herzog,  A  then,  Raur.  p.  26,  where  a  catalogue  of 
Sulzer's  writings  may  be  found ;  Hundeshagen,  Confiikte 
de*  ZwinffluuUsmuSi  Lutherthunu  u.  Calvinumus  (Berne, 
1842),p.  105 sq.;  Kirchhofer, Berth,  HaUer  (Basle,  1827)^ 
Hagenbach,  Die  theolog.  Schvle  BcueP*,  etc.  (I860); 
Tholuck,  in  GeacK  d.  akadem.  Ijebens  im  I7ten  Jahrh, 
p.  321  sq. — Herzog,  Real^EncyJditp,  s.  v. 

Snmeni  (or  Mem),  the  north  pole,  a  mountain  of 
gold  and  precious  stones  on  which  dwell  the  genii  and 
gods. 

Samm&nas,  an  Etruscan  and  Roman  divinity,  the 
god  of  the  nightly  sky,  the  lightning-darter  of  the  night, 
as  Jupiter  was  of  the  day.  His  temple  stood  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  a  representation  of  him  in  clay 
was  given  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline  temple. 
Whenever  a  tree  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  night, 
the  A  rvid  brothers  would  offer  a  black  ram  to  Summa- 
nus  (Plin}',  H,  N,  ii,  53;  August.  De  Civ,  Dei^  iv,  23; 
Varro,  De  Ling,  Lat,  v,  74 ;  Livy,  xxxii,  29 ;  Ovid,  Fa»t, 
vi,  781 ;  Cicero,  De  Div,  i,  10,  etc.). 

Summer  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  Heb.  775,  hdyits  (Chald.  O^)?,  kdyit,  Dan.  ii,  35 ; 
New  Test,  dipo^,  heai)^  which  properly  signifies  harvest 
of  fruits  (not  of  grain,  which  is  "i'^2£p),  strictly  the  cut- 
(tt^-offofthe  fruit  (Isa.  xvi,9;  Jer.  viii,20;  xlviii,32); 
specially  ^jr-Aarpe«r,  which  in  Palestine  takes  place  in 
August,  although  the  early  figs  (D*^n!|aa)  ripen  at  the 

summer  solstice  (Isa.  xxviii,  4:  Mic.  vit,  1) ;  hence  the 
harvest-time  of  figs,  L  e.  summer,  especially  midsummer^ 
the  hottest  season  (Psa.  xxxii,  4;  the  droughts  of  sum- 
mer, Prov.  vi,  8;  x,  5;  xxvi,  1 ,  xxx,35;  the  summer- 
house,  Amos  iii,  15) ;  also  fruit,  specially  ^«,  as  harvest- 
ed (viii,  1,  2;  oomp.  Jer.  xxiv,  1  sq.).  See  Aoricdlt- 
urb;  Fig;  Habvkst;  Palkstink;  Season. 

Sommerfleld,  John,  a  distinguished  divine  and 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born 
at  Preston,  England,  Jan.  di,  1798.  His  father  was 
a  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connec- 
tion in  England,  and  he  educated  his  son  in  those  re- 
ligious principles  which  governed  his  own  heart  and 
life.  At  a  suitable  age  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester, 
where  he  gave  early  indications  of  that  precocious  gen- 
ius for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminentlv  distin- 
guished.  In  1810  he  taught  a  night-school  in  order  to 
aid  his  father,  who  had  become  embarrassed.  Before 
he  was  fifteen  he  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
Liverpool,  conducting  the  French  correspondence.  He 
now,  through  moral  weakness,  fell  into  evil  habits  and 
company,  and  had  also  an  intense  passion  for  listening 
to  eloquent  speakers,  whether  in  the  pulpit^  the  senate- 
bouse,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  stage.    He  would  at  times 


shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  study  intently  for  six- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  with  insufficient  nour^ 
ishroenU  This,  together  with  the  terrible  remorse  he 
suffered,  seriously  and  permanently  injured  his  consti- 
tution. Established  in  the  coal  trade  by  his  father,  he 
was  so  discontented  and  neglectful  that  he  brought 
poverty  and  distress  upon  his  father's  family,  and  was 
himself  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea  of  Dublin.  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  the  necessary*  me- 
morials of  his  fellow -prisoners,  and  was  so  successful 
that  he  continued  in  this  business  for  some  time  after 
his  release.  In  1817,  in  great  distress  and  almost  de- 
spair, he  was  led  by  a  plain  Methodist  mechanic  to  ser- 
vices, and  the  same  night  fonnd  peace.  He  became  the 
principal  of  a  *'  praying  association"  which  exercised  in 
public,  and  in  April,  1818,  took  his  place  among  the  local 
preachers.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Methodist 
Conference  of  Ireland  in  1819^  emigrated  to  America  in 
March,  1821,  and  was  received  on  trial  in  the  New  York 
Conference.  His  first  appearance  in  public  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York  was  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion produced  a  wonderful  effect,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  very  highest  efforts  of  platform  eloquence. 
The  following  June  he  was  admitted  into  the  Troy  Con- 
ference. He  entered  on  his  labors  in  New  York  city, 
where  the  churches  could  not  contain  the  audiences 
that  desired  to  hear  him.  Persons  of  all  professions 
and  classes  of  society  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  pow- 
er with  which  he  enchained  them  to  the  words  that 
dropped  from  his  lips.  He  continued  to  preach  to  large 
audiences  until  early  in  June,  1822,  when  his  ministra- 
tions were  suspended  by  the  failure  of  his  health.  De- 
siring a  milder  climate,  he  was  appointed  delegate  from 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  the  Protestant  Bible  So- 
ciety in  France.  He  returned  to  America,  April  19L, 
1824,  but  was  unable  to  perform  regular  service,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  to  travel  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  and  to  take  up  collections.  He  united  with  min- 
isters of  (ithertlenoroinations  in  forming  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  his  last  public  act  was  an  el<x)uent 
address  at  its  organization.  He  died  June  13,  1825. 
Mr.  Summerfield  was  ver}*  famous  as  a  pulpit  orator; 
naturally  eloquent,  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  (vod, 
possessed  of  great  command  of  language  and  of  a  rich 
stock  of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  whenever  he  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God  he  poured  forth  from  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  kindliest  feelings  a  stream  of 
evangelical  truth  which  melted  his  audiences.  A  *^  god- 
ly sincerity"  was  evidently  the  pervading  principle  of 
his  heart,  and  a  tone  of  simplicity  characterized  his 
style  of  preaching.  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  said 
of  his  discourses  that  "  the  sermons  are  less  calculated 
for  instantaneous  effect  than  for  abiding  usefulness.** 
His  only  publication  was,  A  Discourse  on  Behalf  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  (1822).  After  his  death  appeared,  SermoM, 
and  Sketches  of  JSemtons,  by  Rev,  John  SummerfieH,  A . 
3/.,  vyifh  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Thonuu  E,  Bond,  M.IK 
(N.  Y.  1842, 8vo).  See  Holland,  Memoir  ofSummerficUVs 
Life  and  Ministry  (1829,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1830,  8vo;  N.  Y. 
8vo;  reviewed  by  L.  Bacon  in  the  Amer,  Q^ar.  Rev,v\i, 
141 ;  Christ.  Quar.  Spec  ii,  118);  his  Life  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam M.  Willett  (Pbila.  8vo);  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  639-654;  Fish,  Pulpit  Eloquence 
(1857),  ii,  539;  Waterbury,  Sketches  of  Eloquent  Preach- 
ers (1864, 12mo) ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  m- 
thorsy  s.  v. ;  Bangs,  Hitt,  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  iii,  324- 
329;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  508;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Summer-lionse  Silver,  a  payment  made  in  fhe 
mediaeval  ages  by  certain  tenants  of  abbeys  to  the  aU 
hot  or  prior,  in  lieu  of  providing  a  temporary  summer 
habitation  for  him  when  he  came  from  a  distance  to 
inspect  the  propert}', — Lee,  Gloss,  ofLitury,  Ta'ms,  s.  v. 
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Smmnera,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va^ 
in  September,  1796.  He  joined  the  Church  in  Lees- 
burgh,  O.,  and  in  18S2  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference.  In  1884  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  in  1843  received  a  sujiemumerary  relation ;  but 
his  health  improying,  he  was  made  effective  at  the 
next  coofereuce.  In  1858  he  was  again  placed  on  the 
sapemumemry  list>  and  that  relation  continued  until 
termioated  by  death,  which  came  to  him  in  Martinville, 
O.,  March  29, 1855.  He  was  kind,  courteous,  and  hon- 
orable in  his  deportment,  calm  and  firm  in  his  purpose, 
steadfast  in  his  friendship,  and  faithful  and  successful 
■s  a  minister.  See  Minutu  qfA  rumcU  Cot\fermoe$^  1855, 
p.d68w 

Summenrille,  Johx,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  tx>m  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March 
1, 1782.  He  enjoyed  early  rRligious  training,  was  re- 
ceiv^ed  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1812, 
and  filled  the  following  appointments:  Trumbull,  Tus- 
carawas, Hinkstone,  Oxford,  Sbenango,  Letart  Falls, 
Mansfield,  Chautauqua,  Ridgeway,  Paint  Creek,  Erie, 
Yoongstown,  Deertield,  Lisbon,  Canton,  Hartford,  Butler, 
Mercer,  Ceotrerille,  Kittanning,  Elizabeth,  Waynesburg, 
and  Birmingham.  In  1836  he  was  made  a  superannu- 
ate. He  died  Oct  6,  1850.  See  Mimitea  qf  Annual 
Ccnfertnce»y  iv,  602. 

0iimiiiis  I^esiderantes  Affectibus  is  the  title 
of  the  bull  issued  by  pope  Innocent  VIII  wherein  he 
informed  the  Germans  that  their  country  was  overrun 
by  witches,  and  appointing  two  inquisitors,  Henry 
KriUner  and  Jacob  Sprenger,  for  their  destruction.  See 
Kurtz,  Church  Hisi.  i,  §  115, 2. 

Smnmists,  or  GhnnmlstSB,  a  name  given  to 
those  scholastic  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  pro- 
pounded their  dogmas  in  works  called  SummcB  Theo^ 
iogieB,  This  name  was  first  adopted  from  the  Summa 
Univenm  TheologuB  of  Alexander  Hales,  whose  renown 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Albertus  Magnus.  He  was,  in 
tarn,  surpassed  by  his  disciple  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
published  his  famous  work  on  divinity  under  the  title 
of  Summa  Totitu  Theologur,  and  thereby  greatly  low- 
ered the  estimation  in  which  the  Book  of  SerUencUf 
written  by  Peter  Lombard,  was  held.  See  Van  Ooster- 
zee,  Christ,  DogmaJ,  i,  82. 

Summiis  SacerdOB  (Lat  for  chief  priest),  a  name 
iriven  to  bishops  when  it  had  l>ecnme  the  fashion,  in  the 
3d  oentary,  to  deduce  the  institution  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy  from  the  priests  and  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Romish  writers  apply  the  title  ex- 
clusively 10  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Sumner,  Jobn  Bird,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  R  Sumner,  A.M.,  many  years 
vicar  of  Kenil worth  and  Stoneley,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  and  was  boni  at  his  father's  parsonage  house 
at  Kenilworth  in  1780.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  nominated  to  a  king's  scholarship, 
and,  having  spent  several  years  on  that  royal  founda- 
tion, he  passed  in  the  usual  course  to  King's  Collie, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  successively  scholar 
and  fellow.  Not  long  after  having  completed  his  aca- 
demical course,  Mr.  Sumner  was  invited  to  return  as 
aaaistant  master  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  fur  sever- 
al years.  During  this  time  he  lyw  onlained  deacon 
and  priest.  He  was  preferred,  about  1820,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Maple-Durbam,  a  pleasant  and  retired  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  above  Reading. 
In  1820  Mr.  Sumner  was  promoted  by  the  ministry  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  to  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  which  he  held  for  many  years,  together  with 
his  rectory  of  Maple-Durham.  In  1828  the  see  of  Ches- 
ter became  vacant,  and  canon  Sumner,  having  just  re- 
ceived his  D.D.  from  Cambridge,  was  consecrated  bish- 
op in  due  form.  The  bishopric  being  then  but  poorly 
endowed,  he  was  allowed  to  retaiu  the  canonry  of  Dur- 


ham, but  his  views  would  not  allow  him  to  retain  the 
rectory  of  Maple-Durham.  While  Dr.  Sumner  held  the 
bishopric  of  Chester,  the  Oxford  movement  commenced 
and  came  to  a  head.  From  the  time  that  the  war  cry 
of  Anglo-Catholicism  was  first  sounded  in  1833  down  to 
his  death,  bishop  Sumner  has  ever  been  among  the  first 
and  the  foremost  to  denounce  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Tractarian  school  of  theology.  In  his  chaiges,  in  ad- 
dresses, in  sermons,  he  ever  and  again  denounced  the 
Tractarian  doctrines  and  ritual.  In  the  early  part  of 
1848  lord  John  Russell,  who  held  the  post  of  premier 
at  the  time,  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Canteroury  to 
Dr.  Sumner.  The  offer  was  socepted,  and,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tvangelical  portion  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  he  was  translated  from  Chester  to  Canter- 
bury. In  1850  occurred  the  memorable  event  called 
the  **Papal  Aggression."  To  that  measure  of  the  pope, 
by  which  England  was  portioned  out  into  Roman  Cath- 
olic dioceses  with  prelates  set  over  each,  archbishop 
Sumner  offered  that  opposition  which  was  to  have  been 
expected,  and  he  denounce<l  the  measure  in  terms  of 
more  than  usual  energy.  His  grace,  as  we  learn  from 
the  "  Peerage,"  was  **  primate  of  all  England  and  met- 
ropolitan, one  of  the  lords  of  her  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil, a  governor  of  the  Charterhouse;  and  visitor  of  Mer- 
ton  and  All- Souls'  colleges  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  of 
King's  College,  London,  of  Dulwich  College,  and  of  St. 
Augustine's  College,  Canterbury ,"  and  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
livings.  He  was  also  most  discreet  and  blameless  in 
the  distribution  of  his  clerical  patronage,  bestowing  hts 
best  livings  on  the  most  exemplary  and  painstaking  of 
his  clergy.  He  died  SepL  6, 1862.  His  works  are,  Enny 
on  the  Prophecies,  etc  (Lond.  1802,  8vo) : — ApostoUcai 
Preaching  (1815,  8vo;  9th  ed.  Lond.  1850,  Svo)'.—Rec» 
ords  of  Creation,  etc  (1816, 1817, 1818, 1825, 1833, 1838, 
2  vols.  8vo;  7th  ed.  \S50,8vo):^  Evidences  of  Chri^ 
tianitp  Derived  from  it*  Nature,  etc  (Lond.  1824,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1825,  l2mo)  i—Sermon$  and  Lectures  (1827-59). 

Stunner,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
was  bom  at  Pom  fret,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1740.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1759,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  23,  1762,  and 
died  Dec  9, 1824.  During  a  period  of  sixty-two  years, 
he  was  never  absent  from  the  stated  communion  of  his 
Church.  He  published,  ^4  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of 
Samuel  Sumner  (1791)  :—A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  (1799) : 
— ^  Half-century  Sermon  (1812).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Anwr,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  680,  note ;  Cong,  Quarterhf,  1859, 
p.  42. 

Sumption,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  Dec 
5, 1802.  He  was  converted  in  1819,  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  1828,  and  in  1888  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Philadelphia  Onference.  He  received  a  superan- 
nuated relation  in  1874,  and  died  in  Halifax,  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  9, 1874b  See  Minutes  qf  A  wnual  Cotfer^ 
ences,  1875,  p.  40. 

Sumptuary  Laws.  Atan  early  period  Chris- 
tianity controlled  domestic  habits  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  both  in  food  and  dress.  Excesses  were  condemn- 
ed. Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "Other  men, 
like  the  unreasoning  animals,  may  live  to  eat ;  we  have 
been  taught  to  eat  that  we  may  live  For  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  body  is  not  the  work  we  have  to  do,  nor 
is  sensual  pleasure  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  but  rather 
the  entrance  into  those  mansions  of  incorruption  whith- 
er the  divine  wisdom  is  guiding  us.  We  shall  there- 
fore eat  simple  food,  as  becomes  children,  and  merely 
study  to  preserve  life,  not  to  obtain  luxury.  Great  va- 
rieties of  cookery  are  to  be  avoided.  Antiphanes,  the 
Delian  physician,  considers  variety  and  research  in 
cookery  to  be  a  main  cause  of  disease ;  yet  many  have 
no  taste  for  simplicity,  and,  in  the  vainglory  of  a  line 
table,  make  it  their  chief  anxiety  to  have  choice  fish- 
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68  from  beyond  sea.**  They  might  ^'ase  a  little  wine 
for  the  stomach's  sake,"  as  the  apostle  exhorted  Tim- 
othy; "for  it  is  good  to  bring  the  help  of  an  astrin- 
gent to  a  languid  constitution ;  but  in  small  quantit}% 
lest,  instead  of  benefitingi  it  should  be  found  to  produce 
a  fulness  which  would  render  other  remedies  needful; 
since  the  natural  drink  of  a  thirsty  man  is  water,  and 
this  simple  beverage  alone  was  supplied  from  the  cleft 
rock  by  the  Lord  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrews  of  old. .  • . 
Water  is  the  medicine  of  a  wise  temperance.  Young 
men  and  maidens  should,  for  the  most  part,  forego  wine 
altogether;  for  to  driuk  wine  during  the  boiling  season 
of  youth  is  adding  dre  to  tire. . . .  Those  who  require  a 
mid-day  meal  may  eat  bread  altogether  without  wine, 
and,  if  thirsty,  let  them  satisfy  themselves  with  water 
only.  In  the  evening  at  supper,  when  our  studies  are 
over  and  the  air  is  oooler,  wine  may  be  used  without 
harm  perhaps,  for  it  will  but  restore  the  lost  warmth ; 
but  even  then  it  should  be  taken  very  sparingly,  unUl 
the  chills  of  age  have  made  it  a  useful  medicine ;  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  best  to  mix  it  with  water,  in 
which  state  it  conduces  most  to  health."  ^Precious 
vases,  rare  to  be  acquired  and  difficult  to  be  kept,  are 
to  be  put  away  from  among  us,"  says  the  same  writer 
that  we  have  been  quoting.  "  Silver  sofas,  silver  ba- 
sins and  saucers,  plates  and  dishes;  beds  of  choice 
woods  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and  gold,  with  cov- 
erlets of  purple  and  costly  stuffs,  are  to  be  relinquished 
in  like  manner.  The  Lord  ate  from  a  humble  dish,  and 
reclined  with  his  disciples  on  the  grass,  and  washed 
their  feet,  girded  with  a  towel.  Our  food,  our  utensils, 
and  whatever  else  belongs  to  our  domestic  economy 
should  be  conformable  to  the  Christian  institutions." 
**  It  is  proper  that  both  the  woman  and  the  man  should 
come  into  the  church  decently  dressed,  with  no  studied 
steps,  in  silence,  and  with  a  mind  trained  to  real  benev- 
olence ;  chaste  in  body,  chaste  in  heart,  fitted  to  pray 
to  God.  Furthermore,  it  is  right  that  the  woman 
should  be  veiled,  save  when  she  is  at  home;  for  this  is 
respectable  and  avoids  offence."  '*  It  is  enough  to  have 
the  disposition  which  becomes  Christian  women,"  says 
Tertullian.  *'  God  looks  on  the  heart.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  us?  Rather  are  we  bound 
to  furnish  the  heathen  no  occasion  of  blaspheming  the 
Christian  name,  and  accusing  Christianity  of  being  ir- 
reconcilable with  national  customs."  Yet  he  adds, 
"What  reasons  can  you  have  for  going  about  in  gay 
apparel  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom 
this  is  required?  You  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  tem- 
ples; you  ask  for  no  public  shows;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  no  other  than 
serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It  is  to  visit  a 
sick  brother,  to  be  present  at  the  communion  or  a  ser- 
mon ;  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or  friendship  call  you 
among  the  pagans,  why  not  appear  in  your  own  pecul- 
iar armor,  that  so  the  difference  may  be  seen  between 
the  servants  of  God  and  of  Satan  ?"  Sumptuary  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  State  and  Church,  generally, 
however,  to.be  disregarded.  Roman  laws  prohibited 
certain  luxuries  in  dress  and  food,  but  they  were  all 
habitoally  transgressed  in  the  later  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Such  Uws  were  in  great  favor  in  the  legislation 
of  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  down  to  the 
Reformation  (see  statute  10  Edward  III,  c  8,  act  37 
Edward  III).  In  France  they  were  as  old  as  Charle- 
magne, but  the  first  attempt  to  restrict  extravagance  in 
dress  was  under  Philip  IV.  Scotland  had  also  a  simi- 
lar class  of  statutes.  In  all  these  countries,  however, 
these  laws  seem  to  have  never  been  practically  ob- 
served. Most  of  the  English  sumptuary  laws  were  re- 
pealed by  1  James  I,  c.  25,  but  a  few  remained  on  the 
statute-book  as  late  as  1856. 

Sun  (prop.  OrriZ?,  ihimesh ;  IfKio^),  In  the  his> 
tory  of  the  creation  the  sun  is  described  as  the  "great- 
er light,"  in  oontradtstiuction  to  the  moon,  or  "leaser 


light,"  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years,** 
while  its  special  office  was  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i, 
li-16).  The  "signs"  referred  to  were  probably  such 
extraordinary  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  re- 
garded as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events 
( Jer.  x,  2 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  29,  with  Luke  xxi,  25).  The 
joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  de- 
ciding the  "seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  operations 
and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating  the 
length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "years,"  correctly  de- 
scribes the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  year, 
which  prevailed,  at  all  events,  subsequently  to  the  Mo- 
saic period — the  moon  being  the  mecuurer  (jKar  i^o- 
^v)  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  subdivisions  of  months 
and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the  ultimate  regulator 
of  the  length  of  the  year  by  means  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  a  fixed  agricultural  season, 
viz.  when  the  com  became  ripe.  The  sun  "  ruled  the 
day"  alone,  sharing  the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the 
moon,  the  brilliancy  and  utility  of  which  for  journeys 
and  other  purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. It  "  ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its 
powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of 
the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its 
progress.  Sunrise  and  sunset  are  the  only  defined 
points  of  time,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances 
for  telling  the  hour  of  the  day;  and,  as  these  points  are 
less  variable  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  many 
countries,  they  served  the  purpose  of  marking  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  the  working-day.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  recognised  three  pe- 
riods, viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1 
Sam.  xi,9i  Neh.vii,8);  the  double  light,  or  noon  (Gen. 
xliii,  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  5) ;  and  "  the  cool  of  the  day,"  short- 
ly before  sunset  (Gen.  iii,  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere — east,  west,  north, 
and  south — which  were  represented  respectively  by  the 
rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Isa.  xlv,  6 ;  Psa.  1,  1),  the 
dark  quarter  (Gen.  xiii,  14;  Joel  ii,  20),  and  the  brill- 
iant quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii,  23 ;  Job  xxxvii,  17 ;  Ezek. 
xl,  24) ;  or  otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  per- 
son facing  the  rising  sun— before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii,  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
terms  that  would  imply  its  reality  (Josh,  x,  13;  2  Kings 
XX,  11;  Psa.  xix,  6;  Eccles.  i,  5;  Hab.  iii,  11).  The 
ordinary  name  for  the  sun,  ahimeshy  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays,  producing  stupor 
or  attotUshment  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder;  the  poeti- 
cal names  HBH,  chamtndh  (Job  xxx,  28 ;  Cant,  vi,  10 ; 
Isa.  xxx,  26),  and  0*111,  cheret  (Judg.  xiv,  18;  Job  ix, 
7)  have  reference  to  its  heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  duly  commemorated  (Deut.  xxxiii,  14 ;  Psa. 
xix,  6)  as  well  as  its  baneful  influence  when  in  excess 
(Psa.  cxxi,  6;  Isa.  xlix,  10;  Jonah  iv,  8;  Ecdus.  xliii, 
8,  4).  The  vigor  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the 
heavens  is  compared  to  that  of  a  "bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "giant  rejoicing  to  run 
his  course"  (Psa.  xix,  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky  is  expressed 
in  the  term  "  wings"  applied  to  them  (Psa.  cxxxix,  9 ; 
Mai  iv,  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  most  prominent  and 
powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  was  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to  it 
without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job 
xxxi,  26, 27 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  784),  and  this  simple  style  of 
worship  was  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews  in  Chaldsa  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt  the  sun 
was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  R6  or  Ra,  and  not,  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers,  under  the  form  of  Osi- 
ris (Diod.  Sic.  i,  11;  see  Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  iv,  289). 
The  name  came  conspicuously  forward  as  the  title  of 
the  kings — Pharaoh,  or  rather  Phra,  meaning  "  the  son" 
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(WilkliMOD,  Ane.  Egypt,  iv,  287).  The  Hebrews  must 
have  been  well  aoquaiobed  with  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt  both  from  the 
contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
■on  as  implied  in  the  name  itself  (On = the  Hebrew 
Bethshemesb,  "  bouse  of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii,  18),  and 
also  fiwD  the  connection  between  Joseph  and  Poti-phe* 
rsh  C^he  who  belongs  to  Ra"),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen. 
xli,  46).  After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews 
came  in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  which 
onginated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun— such  as  the  Baal 
flf  the  Phoenicians  (Movers,  Phon,  i,  180),  the  Molech  or 
Mikom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syr- 
ians (Pliny,  xxxvii,  71).  These  idols  were,  with  the 
exeeptioD  oif  the  last,  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  com- 
mnwealth  at  various  periods  (Jadg.  ii,  11;  1  Kings 
xL  5) ;  bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbol- 
iieti  by  them  was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If 
ve  have  any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubts 
ful  term  D^SSn,  chammumm  (Lev.  xxvi,  30;  Isa.  xvii, 
8,  etc),  which  was  itself  significant  of  the  sun,  and 
pn4)«biy  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues  under 
which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
MTipitionSyGesenius,  Tkesaur.  i,489)  was  worshipped  at 
Bsal-Uamon  (Cant,  viii,  11)  and  other  places.  Pure 
sun-worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
.Vssyrians,  and  to  have  become  formally  established  by 
Maaasseh  (2  Kings  xxi,  8,  5),  in  contravention  of  the 
prahibitions  of  Muse«  (Deut.  iv,  19;  xvii,  8).  Wheth- 
er the  practice  was  borrowed  from  the  Sepharvites  of 
Saaaria  (2  Kings  xvii,  31),  whose  gods  Adrammelech 
and  Aoammelech  are  supposed  to  represent  the  male 
antl  fetnale  sun,  and  whose  original  residence  (the  He- 
liopolis  of  Berosus)  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
«*(  the  sun  in  Babylonia  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  611),  or 
whether  the  kings  of  Judah  drew  their  model  of  wor- 
ship mem  immediately  from  the  East,  is  uncertain.  The 
ded»i*aiion  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians  (He- 
PmL  i,  189;  Curt,  iii,  3,  11 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  8,  24), 
who  hooorad  the  sun  under  the  form  of  Mithras  (Strabo, 
XT,  732).  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  hone  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in 
other  eountrieM,  as  among  the  Massagetae  (Herod,  i, 
216)  and  the  Armenians  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  5, 85),  both 
of  whom  uaed  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  from  the  few 
nouo»  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the  Bible,  we  should 
condttde  that  the  Jews  derived  their  mode  of  worship- 
ping the  sun  from  several  quarters.  The  practice  of 
bsmtog  incense  on  the  house-tops  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5, 
12;  Jer.  xix,  13;  Zeph.  i,5)  might  have  been  borrowed 
fntm  the  Ar^imns  (Strabo,  xvi,  784),  as  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towards  the  rising  sun  (Ezek. 
viiu  16;  comp.  Job  xxxi,27).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nse  of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  processions  on  fes- 
tival days  came,  as  we  have  observed,  from  Persia; 
and  so  also  the  custom  of  ^  potting  the  branch  to  the 
•use**  (Eaek.  viii,  17)  according  to  the  generally  re- 
crived  explanation  which  identifies  it  with  the  Per- 
Haa  practice  of  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  bundle  of 
twig*  called  Bersam  while  worshipping  the  sun  (Strabo, 
XX,  7S8 ;  Hyde,  ReL  Pert,  p.  845).  This,  however,  is 
Tefv  doubtful,  the  expression  being  otherwise  under- 
HaoA  of  *^  putting  the  knife  to  the  nose,"  i.  e.  producing 
fletf-motilarion  (Hitzig,  On  Ezek,),  An  objection  lies 
i^rftinsC  the  former  view  from  the  fact  that  the  Per- 
sians are  n<A  said  to  have  held  the  Inranch  to  the  nose. 
The  insportanoe  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  by 
the  Jewish  kings  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  hones  were  stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
ifmpie  (the  term  *n*^B, /Mirror,  meaning  not  *' suburb," 
m  in  the  A.  T.,  bat  either  a  portico  or  an  outbuilding 
of  the  Temple).  They  were  removed  thence  by  Josiah 
(i  Kings  xxiii,  1 1).  See  Sun,  Worship  op. 
fa  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture,  the  snn 
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is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Psa.  xix,  7),  of  the 
cheering  presence  of  (lod  (Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  person 
of  the  Saviour  (John  i,  9;  Mai.  iv,  2),  and  of  the  glory 
and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Kev.  i,  16 ;  x,  1 ;  xii,  1). 
— Smith. 

See  Meiner,  Gesch.  der  Relig.  i,  387  sq. ;  Nork,  Ueb,  d, 
SoimencuUua  d.  alt,  VbUcer  (Heilbrunn,  1840) ;  Pococke, 
Spec,  Hist.  Arab,  p.  5,  150;  Jablonski,  Opvac,  i,  187  sq.; 
Dough  tiei  Analect,  i,  189;  Hyde,  Rel,  Vett,  Persarum, 
p.  206  sq.;  Eichhorn,  De  Sole  Invicto  Miihra^  in  the 
Comment.  Soc.  Gotting.  iii,  153  sq. ;  Creuzer,  SymhoL 
i,  788  sq.;  iv,  409  sq.;  Bocbart,  Hieroz.  i,  141  sq.;  Ro- 
senmUller,  Morgenl.  iii,  249  sq.;  Bose,  De  Jotia  Quad- 
riffas  Solis  Removeute  (Lips.  1741) ;  Pocanis,  De  Simu^ 
Uteris  Solaribua  Jsraelitarum  (Jen.  1725);  Gesenius, 
Monumeru  Pkcauc,  ii,  349. 

Stin, Children  of  (Annen.i4  revurdii)^  an  Armenian 
sect  which  originated  with  Sembat,a  Paulician.  They 
were  also  called  Tkrontrakians  (or  Tkrondracians\  from 
the  village  of  Throntrake  ( Throndrac ),  where  their 
Church  Was  formed.  Sembat,  who  originated  in  the 
province  of  Ararat,  having  entered  into  some  connection 
with  a  certain  Medschusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  as- 
tronomer, was  led,  under  his  influence,  to  attempt  a  new 
combination  of  Parseeism  and  Christianity.  This  sect, 
though  it  met  with  no  mercy  from  the  bishops,  contin- 
ually revived,  and  spread  widely  in  Armenia.  About 
1002  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress,  when  it  is  said 
to  have  been  joined  by  Jacob  of  Harkh.  He  gave  a 
more  distinctively  Christian  cast  to  its  tenets;  jour- 
neyed through  the  country,  preaching  repentance  and 
inveighing  against  work-righteousness ;  and  denounced 
the  false  confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  obla- 
tions, alms,  and  church-prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Finally,  the  Catholics  of  the  Armenian  Church,  having 
secured  his  person,  caused  him  to  be  branded  with  the 
heretical  mark  (a  fox  on  the  forehead ), carried  from 
pla#B  to  place  attended  by  a  public  crier  to  proclaim 
him  a  heretic,  and  finally  killed  him.  See  Kurt«,  Church 
History^  i,  71,  2;  Neander,  Church  History ^  iii,  587. 

Stm.'WorBbip  of  (fleliolatry).  The  worship  of 
the  great  orb  which  insures  to  us  light,  warmth,  and 
life  is  as  ancient  as  historv.     It  existed  in  the  earliest 

•  

ages  among  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and 
Hindis,  and  later  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the 
West,  venerating  its  object  under  the  different  names 
of  Helios  or  Sol,  or  of  Baal,  Osiris,  or  Mithras.  Various 
forms  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  characterized  this  worship 
among  the  different  nations,  but  they  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  sun  as  a  mighty  and  superior  deity  who  ruled 
the  world  with  an  independent  authority  more  or  less 
complete.  The  Greeks  alone  did  not  render  higher 
honors  to  the  sun  than  to  the  other  gods  regarded  as 
of  superior  rank.  All  Eastern  nations  considered  it  as 
practically  the  supreme  divinity.  The  Romans,  too, 
maintained  the  worship  of  the  sun  after  Heliogabalua 
had  introduced  it  and  had  built  a  temple  to  SoL— VoU- 
mer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v.     See  Sun. 

Sunadi  was  a  Hindi!  divinity,  the  wife  of  Utanu- 
baden  and  mother  of  the  famous  Druva,  a  saint  who 
ruled  the  kingdom  of  his  father  during  26,000  years, 
and  was  then  translated  by  Yishnu  to  the  pole-star. 

Sundanese  Version.  Sunda  is  a  dialect  spoken 
in  the  west  of  the  island  of  Java,  near  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  and  prevails  over  the  third  of  the  island.  The 
dialect  belongs  to  the  great  Polynesian  stock  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  difficulties  in  mastering  the  same  are 
best  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Grashius,  who  studied 
the  language  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  idiomatic  as  possible.  Mr.  Grashius 
writes  thus  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
(60M  Report,  1864,  p.  30) : 

"  Ton  will  not  be  snrpriMd  to  hesr  that  I  have  as  yet 
obtained  bnt  little  insight  into  the  ^undsnera  lanffusge. 
And  this  is  not  exactly  a  conseqnence  of  the  difllcnftr  and 
extent  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  mastered— no,  it  is  oo- 
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cAfilnned  by  the  fi)rfn  In  whfch  the  matter  presents  Itself. 
Pnipoee  to  yoarself  to  learn  a  laugaage  which  represents 
ilseir  to  you  as  a  sea  in  miniature,  with  all  ctmceivable 
motions  of  swelling  and  floating  objects.  At  one  moment 
yon  see  someihing,  the  next  it  diMippears  again;  at  one 
moment  yon  think  you  have  got  hola  of  something,  and 
furmed  a  right  conceplloa  of  It,  aud  the  next  you  perceive 
that  yon  are  mistaken. 

"The  study  of  the  Sundanese  is,  for  the  greatest  part, 
made  more  dii&cnlt  by  the  childlshuess  which  character- 
ises the  language.  There  Is  no  bv-iaw  in  it,  but  yet  such 
n  composition  of  laws  tiiat  a  novice  experiences  an  anx- 
ious feeling  on  first  maklns  acqualutauce  with  It— anx- 
ious, namely,  whether  he  will  penetrate  with  pieaonre  into 
that  childisii  form  of  thinking  and  speaking.  The  fear 
which  at  this  point  I  entertained  begins  gradually  to  van- 
ish, and  I  hope  s<M>n  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the 
Snndnnese  well,  If  Ood  will  bat  bless  and  prosper  my  un- 
dertaking. 

**By-and-by  I  shall  master  the  vocabulary;  but  In  this 
I  by  no  means  hurry  myself,  because  otherwise  I  might 
easily  take  thingM  for  granted  which,  by  a  closer  insight 
Intd  matters  and  signincailoiis,  I  should  be  obliged  t4)  un- 
learn. To  unlearn  takes  ilme,  and  Is  very  nnprofitable 
for  the  freshness  of  mind  which  is  a  first  requisite  for  the 
study  of  the  Sundanese  language.** 

In  1870  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society*8  Rfpori 
shows  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  iu  the 
Sundanese,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  part  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while  the 
Dutch  Bible  Society  has  printed  the  New  Test.,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Coolsraai  who  has  also  translated  the  Old 
TesL  From  the  lith  (1878)  Annual  Report  of  the 
British  and  iforeign  Bible  Society  we  see  that  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Union  have  request^  the  I^in- 
(lon  committee  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Coolsroa*s  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  the 
committee  have  resolved  to  print  the  book  of  (irenesia 
on  receiving  satisfactory  reports  as  to  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Coolsma's  New-Test,  translation.     (R  P.) 

Sunday.  I.  yame  and  Change  of  Day, — Sunday  is 
the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the  weeic,  adopted  by  the 
first  Christians  from  the  Roman  calendar  (Lat.  IHes 
SoHs),  Day  of  the  Sun^  so  called  because  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Christians  rein- 
terpreted the  heathen  name  as  implying  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  with  reference  to  his  "  arising''  (Mai.  iv, 
2).  It  was  also  called  Diet  Pants  {Hay  of  Bread) ^  be- 
cause it  was  an  early  custom  to  break  bread  on  that 
day.  It  is  called,  also,  the  Lord's  day,  its  sacred  observ- 
ances being  especially  in  his  honor.  The  apostles  them- 
selves introduced  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday, 
meeting  for  divine  service  (Acts  xx,  7;  I  Cor.  xvi,  2), 
and  the  opposition  in  the  Christian  Church  to  Judaism 
early  led  to  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath ; 
and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians  it  is 
presupposed  that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to 
Christianity  adopted  the  same  custom.     See  Stna- 

tKX3(7K. 

Sunday  began,  in  1064,  at  nones  (8  P.M.)  on  Sat- 
urday and  lasted  until  Monday.  In  994  parishioners 
were  required  to  attend  even-song  and  noctums  on  Sat- 
Urdav.  In  696  the  Lord's  dav  was  reckoned  from  even- 
ing  to  evening,  but  in  958  fmm  Saturday  nones  till 
light  on  Monday  morning.  Islip's  Constitutions  and 
the  Councils  of  Aix  (789),  Frejus  (791),  and  Frankfort 
(794)  assign  as  the  cause  that  vespers  are  the  first  of- 
fice of  the  morrow.  The  mediieval  tradition  was  that 
our  Lord  was  bom  on  Sunday,  baptized  on  Tuesday, 
and  began  his  fast  on  Wednesday. 

ir.  Ecclesiastical  Observance  of  the  Day, — The  conse- 
cration of  Sunday  in  a  special  manner  to  religious  em- 
ployments and  the  abstaining  fit>m  all  worldly  busi- 
ness was  established  by  a  synodal  law  (canon  29,  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea)  with  this  restriction,  that  all  Christians 
should  abstain  from  worldly  business  if  they  were  able. 
In  the  religious  services  of  Sunday  we  note  the  follow- 
ing: all  fasting  was  prohibited  on  that  day,  even  in 
I^nt ;  TertuUian  (De  Coron,  Mil,  c.  3)  declaring  that 
it  was  accounted  a  crime  to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
other  authorities  were  equally  severe  in  their  denunci- 
atious.    The  reason  for  thia  obaervanoe  was  that  the 


day  was  considered  one  of  joyfulnesB  because  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  Yet  this  rule  was  not  so  stricilv 
binding  but  that  when  a  necessary  occasion  required, 
and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  heretical  perverseness  or 
contempt,  men  might  fast  upon  this  day  (Jerome,  Ep, 
28,  ad  iMcimum  Bmticum), 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  another  custom  was 
to  pray  standing  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  memory  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  The  great  care  and  concern  of 
the  primitive  Christians  for  the  religious  observance 
of  Sunday  is  seen  in  their  ready  and  constant  attend* 
ance  upon  all  the  ofilces  and  solemnities  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  this,  too,  even  in  times  of  persecution;  from 
their  studious  observance  of  the  vigib,  or  nocturnal  as- 
semblies preceding  the  Lord's  day ;  from  their  attend- 
ance, in  many  places,  upon  sermons  twice  a  day,  and  at 
evening  prayers;  and  from  the  censures  inflicted  upon 
those  who  violated  the  laws  concerning  the  religious 
observance  of  the  dav.  The  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist  was  a  standing  part  of  divine  service  every  Lord's 
day,  at)d  every  communicant  was  expected  to  partake 
thereof.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  niiq,  bic.  xx,  ch.  ii,  §  9- 
12;  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ix,  §  2. 

The  mode  in  which  the  early  Christians  spent  the 
Lord's  day  Is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  his 
Manners  and  Tiials  of  the  Primitive  Christians: 

"  Viewlne  the  Lord's  day  as  a  spiritual  festivity,  a  sea- 
son in  which  their  souIm  were  specially  to  miignify  the 
Lord  aud  their  Hpirits  to  rejoice  in  Gkid  their  Saviour, 
the^'  introduced  the  hervices  of  the  day  with  psalmody, 
which  was  followed  by  select  portions  of  the  prophets, 
the  gospels,  and  the  eplstlet:,  the  Intervals  between  which 
were  occupied  by  the  faithful  in  private  devotions.  The 
plan  of  t*ervlce.  Id  short,  re:>embled  what  was  followed  In 
that  of  the  vigils,  thou^rh  there  were  some  impiirtaut  dif- 
ferences, which  we  shml  now  des^cribe.  The  men  prayed 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  the  women  were  veiled,  as 'be- 
came the  modesty  of  their  sex,  both  standing— a  position 
deemed  the  most  decent,  aud  suited  to  their  exalted  ii«>- 
tions  of  the  weekly  solemnity— with  their  eyes  lifted  np 
to  heaven  and  their  hands  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  better  to  keen  them  In  remembrance  of  Him 
whose  death  had  openea  up  the  wny  of  access  to  the  di- 
vine presence.  The  rending  tif  the  sacred  volume  consti- 
tuted an  important  and  indispensable  part  of  the  observ- 
ance; and,  etfectunlly  to  impre»H  It  on  the  memories  of 
the  audience,  the  lessons  were  alwnys  short  and  of  fi  e- 
queiit  recurrence.  Besides  the  Scriptures,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  read  aloud  several  other  books  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  interest  of  the  people  — such  as  treatises  on 
the  illustration  of  Christian  morals  by  some  pastor  of  em- 
inent reputation  and  piety,  or  letters  from  foreign  church- 
es coutaluinff  an  account  of  the  stale  and  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  ThU  part  of  the  service  —  most  necessary  aud 
valuable  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  every  con- 
gregation were  unacquainted  with  letters— was  perform- 
ed at  first  by  the  presiding  minister,  but  was  afterwards 
devolved  on  an  officer  appointed  for  that  object,  who 
when  proceeding  to  the  dischai|ge  of  his  duty,  if  it  related 
t4)  any  part  of  the  history  of  tJesus,  exclaimed  aloud  lo 
the  people,  ^Staud  np;  the  gospels  are  abont  to  be  read  ;* 
and  then  alwnys  commenced  with  *Thu!4  salth  the  Lord.* 
They  assumed  this  attitude,  not  only  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  the  moat  resueuful  posture  in  which  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  the  King  of  Icings,  hut  with  a  view  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  people— an  object  which. 
In  some  churches,  was  songht  to  be  gained  by  the  minis- 
ter stopping  in  tlie  middle  of  a  Scriptural  qnotation  aud 
leaving  the  people  to  finish  it  alund.  The  dlMconrsev, 
founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  last  portion  of  Scriptuie 
that  was  read,  were  short,  plain,  and  extemporary  exhor- 
taticms,  designed  chiefly  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  breth- 
ren by  wny  of  remembrance,  ana  always  prefaced  by  the 
salutation,  *  Peace  be  unto  yon.*  As  they  were  very  short, 
somellmet«  not  extendlne  to  niiire  than  eight  or  ten  min- 
utes* duration,  several  of  them  were  delivered  at  a  diet, 
and  the  preacher  was  usually  the  pastor  of  .the  place, 
though  he  sometimes,  at  his  discretion,  invite*d  a  stran- 
ger, or  one  of  his  brethren  known  to  possess  the  talent 
of  public  speaking,  to  addrens  the  assembly.  The  clo^e 
of  the  sermon  by liimself,  which  was  always  the  last  of 
the  i<eries.  was  the  signal  for  the  puhlic  prayers  to  com- 
mence, rrevions  to  this  solemn  part  of  the  service,  how- 
ever, a  crier  commanded  infidels  of  any  doi<cription  that 
might  be  present  to  withdraw,  and,  the  doors  being  closed 
and  guarded,  the  pastor  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  prayer, 
the  burden  of  which  waj*  made  to  bear  a  special  reference 
to  the  drcum>tances  of  the  vnrioun  classes  who,  lu  the 
primitive  Churchy  were  ma  admitted  to  a  full  participa- 
tion lu  the  prlvilege8  uf  the  falthfhi.  First  of  all,  he 
prayed,  in  the  uame  of  the  whole  company  of  believers, 
fur  the  catecbttmeus— yonug  persons,  or  recent  converts 
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from  heftthcnlBin  who  were  passing  through  a  prepaiiip 
t<irj  o>ar9e  of  iuptraction  in  the  doctrines  nud  duties  of 
Christ lADity — ^ttaai  their  nnderstaiidinfi^  niieht  be  enlij;ht- 
eoed,  their  hearts  receive  the  tmih  iu  the  love  of  it,  and 
that  they  mi^ht  be  led  to  cultivate  those  holy  habits  of 
heart  aud  lire  by  which  they  might  adoru  the  doctrine 
(>f  God  their  Savioar.  Next,  he  prayed  for  the  penitentn 
who  were  undergoing  the  discipline  of  the  Church  that 
they  inii^hi  receive  deep  and  permanent  impressions  of 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  that  they  might  be  fill- 
ed with  godly  sorrow,  and  might  have  ^race,  dnriug  the 
appointed  term  of  their  probation,  to  bring  forth  iruits 
meet  ft>r  repentance.  In  like  manner,  he  made  appropri- 
ate snpplicAtlons  for  other  descriptions  of  persons,  each 
of  whom  left  the  church  when  the  ciara  to  which  be  be- 
li>Dged  had  been  commended  to  the  God  of  ail  grace; 
and  then  the  lirethren,  reduced  bv  the  successive  depart- 
ares  to  an  approved  company  or  the  fifiithfal,  proceeded 
to  the  holy  service  of  communion.** 

Those  who  neglected  ordinances  were  severely  cen- 
sored. Absence  from  church  for  three  consecutive  Sun- 
days was  to  he  visited  with  excommunication.  Ir- 
regnUnties  during  attendance,  such  as  refusing  to  join 
ia  prayers  or  receive  the  communion,  or  leaving  church 
during  sermon,  were  strongly  condemned.  In  later 
tiroes  severe  measures  were  employed  to  secure  Sabbath 
observance,  and  which  could  only,  in  many  cases,  in- 
duce hypocrisy,  or  mere  external  attendance  at  church. 
The  kirk -sessions  in  1574  appointed  "searchers,**  or 
*'captora,"  to  make  the  round  of  the  parish  and  take 
notice  of  such  as  were  "  vaging  abroad.*'  The  strange 
practice  lasted  for  nigh  a  century  and  a  half.  Some 
of  the  records  of  the  period  are  curious.  See  Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rehaoL  s.  v.     See  Lord's  D^y. 

III.  Legal  Obsertance  of  the  Day. — As  soon  as  the 
Cbristian  religion  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  Stai«, 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  observance  of  Sunday.  The 
emperor  Consuntine  made  the  first  law  (A.D.  821)  to 
exempt  the  day  from  being  juridical,  as  were  the  oth- 
ers. By  this  law  and  others  he  suspended  all  actions 
and  proceedings  of  tiie  law  on  this  day,  whether  ar- 
rests, pleadings,  exactions,  sentences  of  judges,  execu- 
tions, excepting  only  such  as  were  of  absolute  neces- 
sitv  or  of  eminent  charity,  as  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  the  appointing  of  curators  and  guardians  to  or- 
phans, and  causes  relating  to  matters  of  preservation 
and  cUmage,  legacies  and  trusts,  exhibiting  of  wills, 
and  all  cases  where  great  damage  might  be  sulFered 
either  by  delay  or  by  death.  Valentin ian  prohibited 
all  arrests  of  men  for  debt,  whether  public  or  private, 
on  this  day,  and  Valentinian  junior,  with  Theodosius 
the  Great,  appointed  all  Sundays  in  the  year  to  k)e 
days  of  vacation  from  all  business  of  the  law  whatso- 
ever. In  like  manner,  all  secular  business  or  servile 
employments  were  forbidden,  except  only  such  as  men 
were  called  to  by  necessity  or  some  great  charity,  such 
as  harvesting.  By  a  law  of  Houorius  the  judges  were 
enjoined  to  visit  the  prisons  every  Sunday  to  examine 
the  prisoners  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  the 
keepers  of  the  prison  denied  them  any  office  of  human- 
ity, aitd  also,  to  give  orders  that  the  prisoners,  under 
proper  guard,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  prisons  to 
bathe  themselves.  Later  laws  forbade  all  husbandry 
on  the  Lord's  day,  allowing  only  such  work  as  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  food  absolutely  required.  The  Chris- 
tian laws  took  care  to  secure  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  Lord's  day  by  forbidding  public  games,  shows,  or 
ludicrous  recreations  {Cod,  JiuHn,  lib.  8,  tiu  12,  De  Feriis, 
leg.  IIX  and  the  Church  was  no  less  careful  to  guard 
the  service  of  this  day  from  the  encroachment  of  all 
vain  pastimes  and  needless  recreations.  The  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  made  a  decree  (can.  88)  excommu- 
nicating any  person  who  should  forsake  the  services  of 
the  Church  to  attend  a  public  show. 

In  England  Sunday  laws  were  of  early  date.  The 
oode  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  (about  698),  pun- 
ished servile  work  by  fine.  Alfred  the  Great  (876)  for- 
bade work,  trafiic,  and  legal  proceedings ;  while  the  stat- 
nte  27  Henry  IV,  c.  5,  enacts  that  all  fairs  and  markets 
on  Sundays,  except  in  harvest,  shall  cease  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  goods.    The  statute  6  and  6  Edward  VI, 


c  8,  makes  Sundays,  with  Christmas  and  Easter,  holy- 
days,  but  permits  work  in  harvest  and  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. The  statute  1  Elizabeth,  c  2,  punishes  by  fine 
persons  absenting  themselves  from  church  without  ex- 
cuse. James  L  in  1618,  issued  his  Book  ofSpotU  (q.  v.), 
in  which  he  declared  certain  games,  sports,  etc.,  law- 
ful on  Sundays  after  divine  service.  This  book  was 
reissued  by  Charles  1  in  1638.  The  sUtute  29  Charles 
II,  c.  7,  enacted  "  that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman, 
laborer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  do  or  exer- 
cise any  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 
nary callings  upon  the  Lord's  day,  or  any  part  thereof 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted);'*  and 
"  that  no  pejson  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  publicly 
cry,  show  forth,  or  expose  to  sale  any  wares,  merchan- 
dise, fruit,  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever  upon  the 
Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof."  This,  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  subsequent  laws,  is  the  present  Sunday  law  of 
England,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States. 

In  America  the  Puritan  colonists  established,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  early  laws  of  Blassa- 
chusetts,  Connecticutt^eorgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia compelled  attendance  at  church,  the  Massachu- 
setts law  (1782)  providing  that  such  attendance  was 
not  obligatory  where  there  was  no  place  of  worship 
which  the  person  could  conscientiously  attend.  When 
the  Fedend  government  was  forme<l  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  was  fully  recognised,  the 
earlier  Sunday  laws  were  modified  in  conformity  with 
this  principle.  The  courts  have  been  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Sunday  observance  as  a  religious  and 
as  a  civil  institution,  and  to  enforce  only  the  latter. 
The  following  are  the  grounds  upon  which  our  Sunday 
laws  rest :  The  right  of  all  classes,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  rest  one  day  in  seven;  to  worship  undisturbed  on 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  majority  of  the  people;  the 
decent  respect  which  should  be  paid  to  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  people;  the  value  to  the  State  of 
Sunday  observance,  as  contributing  to  popular  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  With  the  partial  exception  of 
Louisiana,  Sunday  laws  exist  in  ever}'  state  in  the 
Union.  These  laws  differ  somewhat  in  detail  and 
strictness,  but  the  following  general  characteristics  may 
be  noted:  Sunday  is  everywhere  held  as  a  dies  non; 
public  affairs  are  suspended ;  legislatures  do  not  sit ; 
courts  are  not  held,  except  city  police-courts  for  an 
hour  or  two ;  legal  processes  are  not  served.  In  most 
of  the  states  common  labor  and  traffic  are  forbidden ; 
contracts  made  for  service  on  Sunday  are  invalid ;  pub- 
lic amusements  are  prohibited  or  restricted.  In  some 
states  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those  who  observe 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  In  Louisiana  the  only 
Sunday  law  is  that  which  makes  it  (with  Christmas, 
New-year's-day,  etc)  a  public  rest-day,  and  provides 
that  citations  shall  not  issue,  nor  proceedings  be  had, 
nor  suits  instituted  on  that  day,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  reckoned  in  computing  interest  aud  in  protests,  etc. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
Sunday  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  ten  days  within 
which  the  president  may  return  any  bill;  the  Federal 
courts  and  ofiioes  of  the  departments  are  closed;  the 
post-office  service  is  restricted ;  no  session  of  Congress 
is  held,  or,  if  held  on  that  day,  it  is  considered  as  being 
part  of  the  preceding  Saturday;  and  provision  is  made 
by  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  observance  of  Sunday 
by  the  army  and  navy.  Federal  legislation  respecting 
Sunday  proceeds  no  further.  The  constitutionality  of 
Sunday  laws  has  been  decided  frequently  by  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  several  states.  Some  of  our  statutes 
define  the  extent  of  the  Lord's  day*  In  Connecticut 
the  courts  have  defined  it  as  extending  only  from  day- 
break to  the  closing  of  daylight  on  Sunday.  General- 
ly, in  New  England,  it  is  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to 
sunset  on  Sunday ;  but  for  many  purposes,  and  proba- 
bly in  most  of  the  states  for  all  purposes,  it  begins  only 
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at  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  ends 
with  the  next  midnight. 

In  France,  during  the  Revolutioni  when  the  Chris- 
tian calendar  was  abolished  and  the  decade  substituted 
for  the  week,  every  tenth  day  was  made  a  rest-day, 
and  its  observance  was  enforced  by  a  law  (17  Thernii- 
dor,  an.  vi)  which  required  the  public  offices,  schools, 
workshops,  stores,  etc.,  to  be  closed,  and  prohibited  sales 
except  of  eatables  and  medicines,  and  public  labor  ex- 
cept in  the  country  during  seed-time  and  harvest 
When  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored,  Sunday  was 
recognised  in  the  Cocfe  Napoleon  (art.  25,  260).  The 
law  of  Nov.  18, 1814,  prohibiting  ordinary  labor,  traffic, 
ecc,  and  declared  by  the  courts  in  1888  and  1845  to  be 
still  in  force,  is,  practically,  a  dead  letter. 

In  Switzerland  recent  legislation  has  granted  to  rail- 
way employes  and  all  government  office-holders  at  least 
one  Sunday  in  every  three ;  and  still  further  restriction 
of  Sunday  labor  is  being  sought  in  some  of  the  cantons. 
The  question  is  agitated  in  Belgium  and  Germany  of 
better  protection  by  law  of  Sunday  rest  for  operatives. 
See  Cox,  Literature  of  Sab,  Question  (Edinb.  1865); 
Amer,  Law  Rev.  vol.  ii;  Prof,  Episcopal  Quar,  Rev,  vol. 
vii;  Hopkins,  Sabbath  cmd  Free  IngtitutionSf  in  doc.  29 
of  N.  Y.  Sabbath  Committee;  Judge  W.  Allen,  opinion 
in  LindenmuUer  vs.  The  People,  38  Barbour,  548;  Hes- 
sey,  Bampton  Lectures  (1860);  Schaff,  Anglo 'Amer, 
Sabbath  (1868).    See  Sabbath. 

Sunday,  John,  or  Shah-Wun-Dala,  was  a  na- 
tive Indian,  born  of  pagan  parents  in  Canada.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Missisauga  section  of  the  Ojibway  na- 
tion, and  when  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  British 
army  against  the  United  States.  He  was  converted  in 
1826,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  a  leader  among 
the  converted  Belleville  Indians.  He  was  the  earliest 
evangelical  pioneer  to  the  tribes  on  the  north  waters 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  In  1882  he  was  received 
into  the  Conference  and  was  ordained  in  1836,  and  the 
same  year  accompanied  Rev.  William  Lord  to  England 
to  plead  the  cause  of  missions,  and  remained  a  year  at 
that  work.  A  large  part  of  his  ministerial  labor  was 
performed  under  the  direction  of  liev.  William  Case; 
and  he  had  charge  of  Alderville,  Rice  and  Mud  Lake, 
and  Muncielown  circuits.  He  died  in  1876.  See  Simp- 
son, Cydop,  of  Methodism^  a.  v. 

Snnday-BObooL  Among  the  modem  develop- 
ments of  Christianity,  Sunday-schools,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  are  prominent. 
To  persons  familiar  with  their  objects  and  the  script- 
ural precepts  by  which  they  are  sanctioned,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  long  a  period  elapsed  before  they  came 
into  actual  existence.  That  a  leading  duty  of  the  Church 
was  to  teach  all  nations  was  made  plain  in  the  great 
commission  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples.  That  little 
children  were  included  in  the  scope  of  that  commission 
was  evident  from  the  great  Teacher's  own  command  to 
**  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  him  and  forbid  them 
not,"  as  well  as  from  his  impressive  charge  to  Peter, 
'*  Feed  my  lambs."  While  evidence  is  not  lacking  to 
indicate  that  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  both 
comprehended  the  duty  enjoined  by  our  Lord  and  illus- 
trated it  in  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  yet  there 
are  too  many  proofs  that  in  the  centuries  immediately 
following,  that  duty  fell  into  abuse  and  neglect  amid 
the  rapidly  growing  corruptions  of  the  Church.  The 
ceremonious  catechetical  system  of  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies was  a  labored  but  poor  apology  for  that  neglect, 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end  no  substitute  was  left  in  its 
place.  Hundreds  of  years  then  went  by  without  any 
general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  Following  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century  catechization  in  the  elements  of  Script- 
ure doctrine  was  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  but  it  was  rarely  extended  to  any 
beyond  the  recognised  children  of  the  Church. 

I.  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Sunday 'School 


System,— It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  18tb  cen- 
tury' that  the  modem  system  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion took  its  rise.  Although  in  numerous  instances  pre- 
viously catechization  had  been  practiced  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  in  several  cases  individuals  remote  from  each 
other  in  time  and  locality  had  assembled  children  fur 
instruction  on  that  day,  yet  nothing  like  a  general  sys- 
tem of  teaching  the  young  on  Sundays,  whether  in  sec- 
ular or  religious  learning,  was  known  prior  to  1780. 
The  system  that  then  arose  was  purely  philanthropic 
in  its  design,  and  in  its  origin  contemplated  only  local 
results.  From  an  early  period  in  the  17th  century,  pin- 
making  had  been  an  important  industry  in  the  old  city 
of  Gloucester,  England.  This  manufacture  employed 
great  numbers  of  small  children,  not  only  residents  of 
the  pUce,  but  gathered  in  from  surrounding  regions. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  children  were  wholly  uneducated, 
and,  being  without  parental  restraint  or  moral  supervis- 
ion, they  naturally  fell  into  gross  disorder  and  immoral- 
ity, especially  on  Sundays,  when  the  factories  were  not 
in  operation.  The  first  person  who  undertook  to  rem- 
edy this  distresnng  state  of  things  was  Mr.  Robert 
Raikes  (q.  v.),  a  printer  residing  in  Gloucester,  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  found  four  per- 
sons who  had  been  accustomed  to  instruct  children  in 
reading,  and  engaged  their  services  to  receive  and  in- 
struct such  children  as  he  should  send  to  them  every 
Sunday.  The  children  were  to  go  soon  after  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  stay  till  twelve.  They  were  then  to  go 
home,  and  retum  at  one;  and  afVer  reading  a  lesson^ 
they  were  to  be  conducted  to  Church.  After  Church 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  repeating  the  catechism 
till  half  after  five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed  with  an  in- 
junction to  go  home  without  making  a  noise,  and  by 
no  means  to  play  in  the  street.  This  was  the  general 
outline  of  the  regulations  as  stated  by  Mr.  Raikes,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  of  June  5, 1784,  which  conclusively 
identifies  him  as  the  orig^inator  of  the  Sunday-school 
movement. 

As  has  often  happened  in  other  cases  of  great  results 
from  small  beginnings,  there  have  been  various  en> 
deavors  to  fix  the  origin  of  Sunda^'-schools  at  earlier 
periods  than  that  named  above.  Although  it  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  priority  in  several  cases,  yet  there 
is  no  other  instance  of  an  actual  Sunday-school  from 
which  continuity  or  serial  connection  can  be  traced 
down  to  the  present  time.  If,  therefore,  mere  priority 
w<ere  in  question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  period  of  Moses,  under  whom  the  catechetical  sys- 
tem of  the  Jews  was  appointed,  culminating  in  the  grand 
sabbatical  year  (Dcut.  xxxi,  10-1 3).  But  as  it  is  not  the 
origin  of  catechization  (q.  v.)  which  is  under  considera- 
tion, but  rather  of  that  form  of  catechization  which,  in 
modem  times,  is  known  as  the  Sunday-school  system,  it 
is  safe  to  accept  the  general  verdict  of  history,  accord- 
ing to  which  Robert  Raikes  is  recognised  as  its  founder. 
When  once  the  idea  of  Sunday  instruction  for  the  ig- 
norant children  of  Great  Britain  was  fairly  developed, 
it  was  seen  to  have  not  only  great  intrinsic  merit,  but 
perfect  adaptation  to  other  places.  Hence  the  schools 
of  Mr.  Raikes  soon  began  to  be  imitated  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  results  of  the  roost  encouraging  character. 
A  Sunday-school  Society  was  formed  in  London,  and,  in 
various  ways,  so  general  an  interest  was  awakened  on 
the  subject  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Sunday- 
schools  were  commenced  in  nearly  every  part  of  Eng- 
land. They  did  not,  however,  become  universal,  nor  in 
the  largest  degree  usefid,  until  a  higher  idea  than  that 
of  mere  philanthropy  became  embodied  in  them.  The 
plan  of  employing  hired  teachers  not  only  made  it  nec- 
essary to  raise  large  amounts  of  money,  but  necessarily 
placed  a  limit  upon  their  extension  and  permanence. 
Besides,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  best  quality 
of  teaching  by  any  appeal  to  mercenary  motives.  In 
discussing  this  subject  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Sunday-schools,  the  Rev.  John  Angeli 
James  said :  "  Hireling  teachers  can  scarcely  be  expect^ 
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ed  to  pooBcat  either  the  zeal  or  the  ability  of  those  who 
now  engage  in  the  work  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
lence. Gratuitous  instruction  was  an  astonishing  im- 
psoreroent  of  the  system,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
hare  entered  into  the  views  of  its  benevolent  author. 
*  If  we  were  asked/  says  a  writer  in  the  Sundap-ichool 
Rfpontorjff  '  whose  name  stood  next  to  that  of  Robert 
Raikes  in  the  annab  of  Sunday-schools,  we  should  say, 
the  person  who  first  came  forward  and  voluntarily  prof- 
fered his  exertions,  his  time,  and  his  talents  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  and  the  poor;  since  an  imita- 
tioo  of  hia  example  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the 
present  flourishing  state  of  these  institutions,  and  of  all 
that  future  additional  increase  which  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated.' " 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fix  upon  any  one  per- 
son as  having  been  the  first  to  commence  gratuitous  ef- 
fort in  the  teaching  of  Sunday-schools,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  deternaine,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  who  was 
probably  more  instrumental  than  any  other  roan  in 
establishing  and  diffusing  the  system  of  gratuitous  and 
Christian  instruction  in  those  schools.  It  was  the  Kev. 
John  Wesley,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years  prior  to 
the  first  Sanday-schoolof  Kaikes,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  children  in  various  parts  of  England  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  It  was  he  who, 
having  recorded  in  bis  journal,  July  18,  1784,  that  he 
found  Sunday-schools  sprinfi^ing  up  wherever  he  went, 
also  recofded  these  memorable,  if  not  prophetic,  words : 
**  Perhaps  C^od  may  have  a  deeper  end  therein  than  men 
are  aware  o£  Who  knows  but  some  of  these  schools 
mav  become  nurseries  for  Christians  ?"  From  that  time 
forward  notices  of  Sunday-schools  were  freqnent  in  his 
journals.  The  following  is  a  brief  specimen .  **  July  27, 
1787. — We  went  on  to  Bolton.  Here  are  eight  hundred 
poor  children  taught  in  our  Sunday-schools,  by  about 
eighty  roasters,  who  receive  no  pay  but  what  they  are 
to  receive  from  their  great  Master."  This  record  cor- 
responds to  the  statement  made  in  Myles*s  History  of  the 
People  called  MethodUU  (Lond.  1803).  Having  referred 
to  Sunday-schools  as  an  excellent  institution  begun  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  the  author  says,  "  Mr.  Wesley  no  sooner 
beard  of  it  than  he  approved  of  it  He  published  an 
account  of  it  in  the  A  rvnman  Magazine  fur  January, 
178^  and  exhorted  his  societies  to  imitate  this  laudable 
example.  They  took  his  advice.  Laboring,  hard-work- 
ing meo  and  women  began  to  instruct  their  neighbors* 
children,  and  to  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Lord*B  day."  Whatever  was  done  by  others,  the 
Methodists,  from  the  beginning,  practiced  only  gratu- 
itous instraction  in  their  Sunday-schools.  By  them  the 
same  institution  and  modes  of  instruction  were  simulta- 
neously introduced  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  bishop  Asbury,  who  sustained  to  the  American 
Methodist  societies  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wesley  in  England. 

As  early  ma  the  year  1784  the  following  paragraph 
was  incorporated  in  the  IHsapUtteqfthe  Methodist  Kpis' 
eopal  Church: 

**  What  shall  we  do  for  the  rising  feneration  f  Who  will 
labor  for  them  f  Let  bim  who  is  sealous  for  God  and  th« 
anule  of  men  begin  now.  1.  Where  there  nre  len  children 
wbf>K  parents  are  In  society,  meet  them  at  least  nii  honr 
every  week.  S.  Tnlk  with  them  eveiy  time  jon  see  any 
at  home.  8.  Pray  in  earnest  for  them.  4.  Dlli<;eiiily  In- 
st ract  and  vehemently  exhort  all  parents  at  their  own 
hooees.    S.  Preach  expressly  on  edacatlou.** 

In  sequence  of  this  mandatory  rule,  addressed  prima- 
rily to  ministers,  but  involving  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity,  Sunday-schools  were  established  in  many  places. 
Of  one  of  those  schools  a  very  definite  and  satisfactory 
record  was  made.  It  was  taught  in  1786,  In  Hanover 
County,  Va.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Crenshaw,  who, 
in  182*7,  forty-one  years  later,  was  a  living  witness  of 
the  fact,  as  was  also  the  Rev.  John  Charleston,  a  minis- 
ter of  thirty-nine  years'  service  in  the  Church,  who  had 
been  converted  in  that  school  (Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M, 
E,  Church),     Further  historic  evidence  of  the  early 


adoption  of  organized  Sunday-school  effort  by  the 
Church  referred  to  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  persecu- 
tion arose  on  account  of  its  endeavors  to  instruct  the 
colored  children  of  the  South.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
Rev.  George  Daughaday  "  was  severely  beaten  on  the 
head,  and  subsequently  had  water  pumped  on  him  from 
a  public  cistern,  for  the  crime  of  conducting  a  Sabbath- 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  African  children  in  that  vi- 
cinity." Nevertheless,  the  Methodist  Conference,  which 
met  in  Charleston  in  February,  1790,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  Its  minute  on  the  subject  was  in  these 
words: 

"  Qttes,  What  can  be  done  to  Jnstmct  poor  children, 
white  aud  black,  to  read  f 

"Anx.  Let  U8  labor,  as  the  heart  and  ponl  of  one  man, 
to  establish  Sniiday-Khools  Id  or  near  the  place  of  pnb- 
llc  worship.  Lei  persons  be  appointed  by  the  bianop. 
elders,  deacons,  or  preachers,  to  teach  ffratis  all  that  will 
atteiia,  and  haveaoipncliy  to  learn. . .  .  The  Council  »hall 
compile  a  proper  school-book  to  teach  them  leamlnfi:  and 
piety." 

At  the  period  of  the  origin  of  Sunday-schools  the  Meth- 
odist K|iiscopal  Church  found  one  of  its  principal  fields 
of  action  in  the  Southern  States,  being  drawn  thither 
by  the  great  spiritual  destitution  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  owing  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  and  to  other  reasons,  the  condi- 
tion of  that  region  was  not  favorable  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment and  permanent  establishment  of  Sunday- 
schools.  The  same  thing  was,  to  some  extent,  true 
of  the  entire  United  States,  owing  to  the  general  ex- 
haustion of  the  oountr}'  following  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  a  newly 
organised  government.  Hence  nearly  or  quite  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  passed  by  before  Sunday-schools  be- 
came common  in  either  the  Southern  or  Northern  States. 

Meantime  they  had  been  making  steady  and  success- 
ful progress  in  Great  Britain,  w  here  they  were  promoted 
by  two  classes  of  agencies,  the  philanthropic  and  the 
religious.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  public  education 
in  that  country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  Sunday-schools  for  the  first  ele- 
ments of  instruction.  Hence  reading  and  writing  were 
universally  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools— the  former 
as  essential  to  the  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God  or  the 
Catechism,  which  from  the  first  were  the  text-books 
for  all  pupils  able  to  use  them. 

Although  much  and  well-rewarded  effort  was  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  from  purely  philan- 
thropic motives,  yet  the  greatest  progress  made  by  them 
and  the  highest  results  secured  through  them  were  in 
sequence  of  avowed  and  consistent  religious  effort. 
When,  at  length,  this  species  of  effort  became  general, 
Sunday-schools  assumed  a  position  of  importance  and 
of  promise  not  before  realized.  About  the  same  period 
they  began  to  develop  what  may  be  called  their  cumu- 
lative power.  Thb  was  seen  when  the  first  generation 
of  Sunday-school  scholars  had  grown  up  to  become 
teachers,  and  felt  themselves  moved  to  do  for  others 
what  had  been  done  fur  them.  In  this  manner  the 
teaching  force  in  Sunday-schools  became  greatly  aug- 
mented. Besides,  cases  were  not  rare  in  which  the 
grown-up  scholars  of  Simday-schools  became  muiisters 
of  the  Gospel,  while  others,  continuing  in  secular  life, 
became  prominent  men  in  business  and  in  society.  The 
strong  and  effective  aupport  rendered  by  such  persons, 
as  well  as  by  many  others  of  less  prominence,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  which  has 
been  enlarging  and  repeating  itself  ever  since. 

The  enlistment  of  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  to  Sun- 
day-schools was  an  event  of  great  importance.  For  a 
considerable  period  Sunday-school  work  waa  done  at  a 
great  disadvantage  for  lack  of  suitable  books  of  all  kinds, 
not  excepting  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804, 
and  subsequently  of  numerous  other  societies  for  the 
publication  and  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God,  tended  to 
a  general  supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  forms  and  i^t 
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prices  adapted  to  extensive  use  iu  Sunday-schoola.  Be- 
sides Teitcaraencs,  Bibles,  and  elementary  instruction- 
books,  the  first  publications  introduced  extensively  into 
Sunday-schools  were  called  reward-books,  on  account 
of  their  being  presented  to  children  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  punctual  and  regular  attendance  and  for  the 
memorization  of  lessons.  At  first  they  were  tracts  and 
story-books,  in  paper  covers,  of  very  inferior  quality,  no 
others  being  attainable.  About  1810  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  London  began  issuing  children's  boiiks,  pre- 
pared and  printed  specially  with  reference  to  Sunday- 
school  patronage.  The  demand  for  such  books  increased 
iu  the  ratio  of  their  production,  so  that  other  religious 
societies,  and  even  miscellaneous  publishers,  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  provide  them.  At  length  the  idea  of 
introducing  circulating -libraries  into  Sunday-schools 
came  into  vogue,  and  with  it  a  still  greater  publication 
of  books  designed  for  juvenile  reading,  and  also  for  the 
instruction  and  aid  of  teachers. 

There  are  no  data  for  accurately  tracing  the  namer- 
ical  growth  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  history.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
some  of  the  workers  of  those  days  were  not  inattentive 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Sunday-school 
Society  of  London,  in  1786,  that  within  five  years  after 
the  opening  of  Kaikes's  first  school  250,000  scholars  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  schools  then  established.  About 
forty  years  later  (1827)  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  estimated  that  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  different  countries  was 
1,250,000. 

H.  The  Second  Period  of  the  Sunday-school  Enter- 
prise, — This  enterprise,  at  the  present  writing,  has  had 
a  recognised  existence  of  about  one  hundred  years.  In 
considering  its  history,  it  seems  proper  to  divide  its  first 
century  into  two  periods  of  fifty  3'ears  each.  The  first, 
which  has  been  summarily  sketched  above,  may  be  de- 
nominated its  initial  and  formative  period.  The  sec- 
ond, now  closing,  constitutes  its  period  of  adolescence. 
We  must  look  to  the  future  for  its  full  development. 

Owing  to  causes  noticed  above,  it  was  not  earlier  than 
from  1825  to  1830  that  the  Sunday-school  cause  came 
generally  and  prominently  before  the  American  public 
Between  the  years  named  two  leading  Sunday-school 
unions  (q.  v.)  were  organized — one  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  New  York.  About  that  time  several  great  pub- 
lishing societies  were  established  that  have  given  much 
auxiliary  ud  to  Sunday-school  efforts.  The  idea  of  re- 
ligious instruction  as  the  one  great  business  of  Sunday- 
schools  had  then  found  universal  acceptance.  The  de- 
velopment of  public  secular  instruction  had  by  that  time 
become  so  general,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Central 
States  of  the  American  Union,  that  Sunday-schools  had 
little  occasion  to  go  out  of  their  proper  sphere.  The 
movement  in  behalf  of  general  education  in  England 
had  begun,  having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  re- 
Salts  of  Sunday-schools.  The  purchase  and  use  of  Sun- 
day-school libraries  had  become  common  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  means  of  supplying  them  with  suitable 
books  were  improving.  In  short,  the  Sunday-school 
enterprise  was  fairly  launched,  but  no  more  than  that. 
All  the  general  improvement  and  progress  of  the  inter- 
vening fifty  years,  together  with  the  united  and  consec- 
utive efforts  of  the  multiplied  workers  in  Sunday-schools, 
have  been  needed  to  bring  those  schools  to  the  position 
they  at  present  occupy. 

There  are  two  methods  of  indicating  the  progressive 
advance  and  the  actual  results  of  Sunday-schools.  The 
one  is  by  general  statements,  and  the  other  by  the  com- 
parative showing  of  such  numerical  statistics  as  may  be 
found  trustworthv.  As  neither  of  these  modes  is  fuUv 
adequate,  both  will  here  be  employed  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  order  that  they  may  as  far  as  possible  supplement 
each  other.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  Sunday-schools 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  branch  of 
Church  action,  not  merely  in  England  and  America, 


but  throughout  the  Protestant  world,  whether  in  home 
or  mission  fields.  They  have  also  been  adopted  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Jews  in  Protestant  countries.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  last- 
named  bodies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  all  the  ministers,  missionaries,  and  communicants  of 
all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world  are  at  this  time 
the  alurmn  of  Sunday-schools,  and,  as  such,  their  active 
friends  and  supporters.  The  recognised  necessities  of 
these  schools  have  given  rise  to  important  changes  in 
church  architecture,  by  which  nearly  every  church  is 
provided  with  accommodations  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  graded  classes,  ranging  from  infancy  u})- 
wards.  They  have  called  into  existence  not  only  an 
extensive  literature,  but  also  a  varied  psalmody,  con- 
templating the  special  tastes  and  wants  of  the  young. 
While  in  England  they  have  been  chiefly  limited  to  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people,  iu  the  United 
States  they  have  claimed,  and  in  fact  assumed,  a  rela- 
tion to  public  (week-day)  schools  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  Sabbath  holds  to  the  secular  davs  of  the 
week.  In  this  relation  they  seek  to  supplement  public 
and  general  education  with  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences of  Christianity.  In  this  view,  they  secure  the 
attendance  of  scholars  from  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  enlist  for  their  instruc- 
tion a  quality  of  talent  and  an  amount  of  effort  which 
monev  could  never  hire. 

In  passing  from  general  though  significant  state- 
ments like  these  to  such  showings  as  may  be  made  in 
figures,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  Sunday- 
school  statistics,  as  minute  and  comprehensive  as  are 
now  seen  to  be  desirable,  are  very  diflScult  to  obtain  on 
a  large  scale.  Only  in  rare  instances  have  goveni« 
ments  been  interested  to  collect  them,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  the  promoters  of  Sunday-schools  have  so 
far  recognised  their  importance  as  to  take  the  requisite 
steps  for  securing  them.  Consequently,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  has  not  been  a  uniformity  of  method 
and  the  extent  of  co-operation  necessary  to  making  up 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  numbers  and  results.  The 
most,  therefore,  that  has  been  up  to  this  time  possible 
in  the  way  of  such  exhibits  has  been  to  form  estimates 
based  upon  accurate  statistics  taken  within  certain  dis- 
tricta  or  churches,  and  extending  the  pro  rata  outward. 
About  the  middle  of  the  19th  oenturv  an  effort  was 
made  in  England,  under  government  sanction,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  and  attendance  of  the  Sandav-schoolt 
of  that  country.  On  a  given  Sunday  (March  30, 1851) 
the  Sunday-schools  of  England  and  Wales  were  simul- 
taneously inspected;  and  there  were  found  in  23,514 
schools,  302,000  teachers  and  2,280,000  scholars.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  as  scholars  was  2,407,409, 
or  about  three  fifths  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  enumerated  by  the  census 
taken  within  the  same  limits.  A  similar  proportion  of 
children  in  American  Sunday-schools  at  the  same  pe- 
riod would  have  reached  the  number  of  8,000,000.  If 
to  those  aggregates  the  probable  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  at  the 
same  date  be  a<1ded,  it  seems  safe  to  believe  that  there 
were  in  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  world,  at  the 
end  of  1850,  not  less  than  6,000,000  scholars.  Similar 
estimates  made  at  the  end  of  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury indicate  that  at  the  end  of  1875  there  were  in  oper- 
ation in  all  countries  110,000  Sunday-schools,  embrac- 
ing 1,500,000  teachers  and  10,000,000  scholars.  One 
statistician  of  some  prominence  has  since  estimated 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  alone  not  less  than 
81,858  Sunday-schools  and  6,896.696  scholars.  On  that 
basis  the  above  aggregate  for  all  countries  might  be 
enlarged.  To  illustrate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Sunday-Achool  statistics  are  taken  by  at  least  one  of 
the  American  churches,  and  also  the  instnictiveness  of 
such  statistics  when  taken  through  a  series  of  years,  we 
subjoin  the  ofHcial  summary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  for  the  year  1878:  Sunday-schoola,  19,904; 
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Sonday-school  officers  and  teachers,  212,442 ;  scholars, 
1,511,389;  achulars  over  fifleen  years  of  age,  493,704 ; 
scholars  under  tifteeii  and  not  in  infant  classes,  445,502 ; 
schulaiB  in  infant  classes,  276,653;  averai^  attendance, 
96^75;  volumes  in  Sunday-school  libraries,  1,911,263; 
annual  expenses  of  the  schools,  $516,876.96 ;  contribu- 
tioiw  to  the  Sunday-school  Union  for  establishing  new 
and  aiding  poor  schools,  $32,968.27 ;  officers  and  teachers 
who  were  communicants  in  the  Church,  169,993;  schul- 
ars  who  were  communicants,  302,145;  conversions  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-schools,  77,644.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Church  at  the  same  period  was 
1,688,783,  or  35,000  less  than  the  aggregate  number  of 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools.  A  retro- 
spective comparison  of  the  increase  of  members  in  the 
same  Church  from  year  to  year  shows  a  striking  cor- 
respondence to  the  number  of  reported  conversions  in 
the  Sunday  -  schools.  To  the  extent  that  the  above 
stalistics  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  con- 
dition and  work  of  Sundav  -  schools  in  the  American 
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churches,  they  render  superfluous  any  ai^gument  to 
prove  the  magnitude  of  that  work  and  ita  auxiliary 
power  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  influence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  results  of  the  importance 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  sketch  have  naturally  arisen 
from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  Sunday-schools.  On 
the  other  band  they  are  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
divine  blessing  upon  the  systematic  and  well-directed 
eflbrta  of  intelligent  Sunday-school  workers  extending 
through  successive  years.  In  fact,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  second  half  century  of  Sunday-schools  had 
passed  away  before  it  could  be  said  that  these  schools 
were  thoroughly  popular  with  even  the  Christian  pub- 
lie  of  America ;  nor  did  they  become  so  without  great 
and  continoous  exertions  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  cause.  As  one  great  agency  for  accom- 
plishing that  result,  Sunday  -  school  conventions  were 
appointed  and  held  in  various  places  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.  There  were  conventions  for 
cities  and  towns,  for  counties,  for  districts,  for  confer- 
ences, and  for  states.  Some  of  them  were  managed  by 
Hingle  denominations  and  some  by  a  union  of  all  de- 
iiooiinationfl.  In  these  conventions,  prominent  Sunda}'- 
school  woricers  came  in  contact  with  masses  of  people, 
answering  objections,  diffusing  information,  and  stimu- 
lating zeaL  Such  gatherings  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  new  methods,  and  became  a  great 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  all  real  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  Sunday-schools  even 
in  the  remotest  sections  of  the  land.  In  proportion  as 
the  Sunday-school  idea  became  popular,  and  agitation 
in  its  behalf  became  unnecessary,  conventions  of  Sun- 
day-school friends  and  workers  began  to  take  the  form 
of  institutes  after  the  analogy  of  teachers'  institutes  de- 
signed to  elevate  the  standard  of  secular  instruction. 
For  a  long  period  the  most  that  was  thought  possible 
to  be  done  for  the  higher  training  and  special  instruc- 
tion of  Sunday-school  teachers,  was  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished through  superintendents'  and  pastors'  Bible- 
classeSb  But  at  length  it  was  found  practicable,  with 
no  design  of  superseding  the  Bible-classes  referred  to, 
to  secure  many  of  their  benefits  on  a  more  popular  scale, 
coupled  with  the  enthnsiasm  derived  from  the  assem- 
bly of  numbers  of  people  interested  in  common  objects. 
Hence  at  Sunday-school  conventions  and  institutes,  lect- 
ures were  given  on  important  topics,  apparatus  and  new 
publicadons  were  exhibited  and  explained,  and  model 
and  normal  classes  were  taught  and  trained  by  skilled 
teachersL  By  these  public  proceedings,  not  only  was  the 
better  classification  and  instruction  of  Sunday-schools 
promoted,  but  an  esprit  du  corps  was  aroused  among 
teachers;  and  in  many  schools  normal  departments 
were  established  for  the  special  instruction  and  quali- 
fication of  teaehov. 

The  success  of  Sunday-school  institutes  and  normal 
classes  reacted  upon  the  conventional  idea  and  caused 
it  to  expand  into  that  of  Sunday-school  aseemblies,  de- 


signed to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  three  weeks  at 
a  time.  In  connection  with  the  growing  American  hab- 
it of  taking  summer  vacations  and  of  gathering  in  masses 
at  popular  resorts,  Sunday-school  assemblies,  under  wise 
and  energetic  mansgement,  have  speedily  grown  to  be 
influential  of  great  good  and  promissory  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  Chautauqua  Sunday-school  Assembly, 
held  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  Western  New 
Yt>rk,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  may 
be  considered  at  once  the  originator  and  model  of  vari- 
ous similar  assemblies  already  held,  and  now  said  to  be 
established  for  regular  annual  sessions  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States;  e.  g.  at  Clear  Lske,  la.;  Lake 
Bluff,  111. ;  Loveland  and  Lakeside,  O. ;  the  Thousai^d 
Island  Park  in  the  St.  Lswrence  Kiver ;  and  at  Round 
Lske,  near  Saratogs,  N.  Y.  These  assemblies  are  de- 
signed to  do,  for  vast  and  widely  separated  sections  of 
America,  what  was  contemplste<l  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-school Union  in  the  erection  of  s  building  at  56 
Old  Bailey,  in  the  heart  of  London.  In  that  building 
is  a  Sunday-school  museum  and  a  large  hall  in  which 
courses  of  lectures  are  given,  while  in  other  rooms  train- 
ing-classes are  taught  and  competitive  examinations 
held.  While  the  centre  of  a  million-peopled  city  af- 
fords some  peculiar  advantages  for  the  objects  above 
indicated,  and  specially  in  being  accessible  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  yet  the  ample  spaces  and  the  romantic  as- 
sociations of  a  beautiful  American  grove  adapted  to 
such  uses  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  view  of  the 
dbjects  of  the  assembly  and  during  the  season  allotted 
to  it.  Many  of  the  constructions  are  somewhat  rude, 
but  the  appointments  are  in  excellent  taste  and  con- 
stantly improving.  Even'thing,  however,  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  grand  idea  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement,  with  specific  reference  to  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth  through  the  agency  of 
Christian  instruction.  No  one  can  properly  appreciate 
the  importance  and  future  bearing  of  the  agencies  now 
under  notice  without  considering  that  each  coming 
generation  will  require,  in  its  turn.,  to  be  trained  and 
fitted  for  the  ever-expanding  work  of  teaching  ail  na- 
tions the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Sunday-school  con- 
ventions have  not  been  limited  even  to  large  states;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  enlist  national 
and  even  international  representation.  A  World's  Sun- 
day-school Convention  met  in  London  in  1862,  and  a 
German  National  Sunday-school  Convention  in  Ham- 
burg in  1874.  In  the  United  States,  iii  1875,  twenty- 
one  State  Sunday-school  conventions  were  held,  besides 
one  of  a  national  and  one  of  an  international  character. 
The  meeting  of  leading  and  delegated  Sunday-school 
workers  from  different  churches  and  nations  has  had 
a  happy  tendency  towards  the  promotion  of  practical 
Christian  union  on  the  largest  scale.  One  of  the  best 
evidences  of  this  may  be  instanced  in  the  gejieral  adop- 
tion.since  1872  of  a  system  of  international  lessons  for 
Bible  study.  Uniform  schemes  of  simultaneous  study 
had  been  previously  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  had  long  been 
promoted  by  the  London  Sunday-school  Union,  but 
never  officially  accepted  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
early  as  1860  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  editor  of  the  American 
AffricuUuriat,  originated  a  scheme  of  lessons  having  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  present  International  Series 
— namely,  a  selection  of  about  seven  consecutive  verses 
for  each  week,  in  historical  order,  from  the  several  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  At  his  suggestion  Dr.  James  Strong 
drew  up  such  a  scheme,  which  was  printed  in  tabular 
form  in  the  Affriculturitt  for  February,  1862,  and  huiv- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  it  were  distributed  and 
used  in  the  Sunday -schools  of  various  denominations 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  similar  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  manner  the  following  year,  and  in 
1862  the  first  of  four  consecutive  question- books,  enti« 
tied  Lessons /or  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year^  wss  prepared 
under  the  same  auspices,  and  published  in  New  York. 
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In  1866  the  London  system,  with  some  modifications,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  by  Kev. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  then  editing  a  Sunday-school  periodical 
ia  Chicago.  The  question  was  soon  after  proposed  by 
him  in  a  Sunday-school  institute,  ^*  la  it  practicable  to 
introduce  a  uniform  system  of  lessons  into  all  our 
schools?'*  This  question  was  earnestly  and  hopefully 
discussed  in  various  ways  for  several  years  following ; 
until,  at  the  National  Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
it  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  large  vote. 
When  the  project  was  agreed  to  by  representatives  of 
the  leading  denominations  in  America,  it  was  through 
friendly  correspondence  endorsed  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-school Union,  and  has  since  been  in  actual  and  ex- 
tensive use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  inter- 
national use  of  systems  of  lessons,  prepared  by  joint 
committees,  has  had  a  happy  tendency  to  promote  in- 
creased interest  in  scriptural  study  throughout  the 
world.  This  mode  of  simultaneous  study  has  been 
greatly  popularized  by  the  publication  of  notes  and 
comments  on  the  uniform  lessons  in  hundreds  of  peri- 
odicals in  various  countries  and  in  different  languages. 
At  the  present  time,  the  system  of  international  study 
seems  to  have  won  general  favor  throughout  the  Prot- 
estant world,  and  to  have  the  promise  of  a  long,  if  not 
permanent,  continuance. 

In  closing  this  article,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  it 
is  in  the  United  States  that  the  greatest  work  has 
been  done  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Sun- 
day-school litorature,  although  not  without  a  great 
debt  of  obligation  to  English  writers.  Here  Sunday- 
school  circulating-libraries  were  first  adopted  as  an  es- 
sential auxiliary  of  Sunday-school  effort*  By  this 
means,  the  influences  of  the  Sunday-school  were  pro- 
jected through  the  secular  days  of  the  week.  In  this 
country  also,  Sunday-echool  requisites  and  periodicals, 
combining  both  elegance  and  cheapness,  hare  been  pub- 
lished in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  Sunday-school 
libraries  of  the  United  States  have,  in  fact,  become  so 
numerous  and  important  as  to  have  challenged  and  se- 
eored  a  partial  enumeration  in  the  official  census  of  the 
government.  The  census  of  1870  reported  88,680  libra- 
ries, and  8,346,153  volumes  in  those  libraries.  This  ag- 
gregate, large  as  it  is,  does  not  include  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  for  other  reasons  is  evidently  far  below 
the  facts  in  the  case  at  the  present  time.  No  other 
libraries  are  so  widely  diffused  as  those  of  Sunday- 
schools;  they  are  not  only  found  in  cities,  where  most 
great  libraries  are  established,  but  in  the  remotest  sec- 
tions and  neighborhoods  of  the  land,  and  everywhere 
they  are  free  to  aU  who  by  attendance  on  Sunday- 
schools  become  entitled  to  draw  their  books  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  In  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  vol- 
umes, it  would  not  be  strange  if  there  were  some  of  an 
indifferent  or  even  of  a  very  objectionable  character. 
But  sach  would  be  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  Sunday-school  libraries  furnish  wholesome  and  at- 
tractive reading  to  millions  of  youths  and  children, 
many  of  whom,  without  them,  would  have  no  reading, 
or  only  that  which  is  bad. 

The  most  cursory  view  of  the  various  agencies  now 
in  active  operation  as  parts  of  the  Sunday-school  enter- 
prise can  hardly  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful  mind 
with  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
Especially  will  any  true  Christian  that  contemplates 
the  feeble  beginning  of  1780,  in  comparison  with  the 
▼ast  array  of  Sunday-school  activities  and  agents  at 
work  in  1880,  be  led  to  exclaim,  What  hath  God  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  obey  the  command  "Feed  my  lambs T' 
When,  moreover,  he  considers  the  glorious  results  of 
the  Sunday-school  efforts  of  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  the  cumulative  power  of  those  that  may  be  made 
in  the  centuries  to  come,  he  will  see  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  conversion  is  in  process  of  solution. 
(D.  P.  K.) 
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sociated Christian  effort  may  be  designated  as  the  ge- 
neric agency  by  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the 
great  results  of  the  Sunday-school  enterprise  have  been 
accomplished.  Such  effort  has  assumed  two  forms — 
1,  local;  2,  general— each  correspondent  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  other.  Local  associations,  whether  in 
neighborhoods  or  churches,  have  from  the  first  been 
necessary  as  a  means  of  raising  the  money  to  found, 
and  of  enlisting  the  teachers  to  instruct,  Sunday-schools. 
General  associations  were  also,  Irom  an  early  day,  seen 
to  be  important  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public 
interest  and  of  diffusing  information  both  as  to  the 
necessity  and  the  best  means  of  instructing  in  religious 
truth.  They  have  likewise  had  an  important  function  to 
perform  in  prompting  and  guiding  individual  and  local 
effort  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  maintaining  Sun*- 
day-schools,  becoming  at  the  same  time  an  important 
bond  of  union  between  great  numbers  of  schook  not  lo- 
cally connected.  Greneral  associations  for  these  objects 
have  assumed,  somewhat  interchangeably,  the  title  of 
societies  and  unions,  the  latter  predominating,  appar- 
ently, on  account  of  its  expressiveness  of  their  charac'- 
ter  and  objects.  The  most  important  of  those  estab- 
lished in  England  and  America  will  now  be  enumerated 
in  chronological  order. 

L  English.— L  In  1785  *<The  Society  for  Promoting 
Sunday-schools  in  the  British  Dominions"  was  organized 
in  London.  It  was  under  the  leadership  of  William  Fox, 
who  in  various  ways  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  philan- 
thropist, but  specially  in  his  zeal,  liberality,  and  personal 
efforts  for  the  education  and  moral  elevation  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  his  countrymen.  This  society,  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  paid  out  £4000  for 
the  services  of  hired  teachers  in  Sunday-schools.  W  hen, 
however,  the  plan  of  gratuitous  teaching  came  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  Christians  and  churches  became 
generally  enlisted  in  promoting  Sunday-schools  from 
purely  religions  motives,  the  importance  and  influence 
of  this  societv  declined  until  it  became  extinct. 

2.  In  1803  *'The  London  Smiday-echool  Union"  was 
organized.  It  was  composed  of  lay  Sunday-school 
workers  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  reside 
ing  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the  city  poot- 
office.  This  limitation  was  adopted  as  a  measure  of 
convenience  and  unity  of  action,  but  with  no  design  of 
limiting  the  influence  of  the  union  to  the  circle  thus  de- 
scribed. This  union  has  had  an  honorable  and  prosper- 
ous career  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
never  controlled  a  large  amount  of  funds,  nor  been  able 
to  take  statistics  on  any  scale  of  great  importance;  but 
it  has  steadily  and  consistently  pursued  its  specific  de- 
signs, and  in  so  doing  has  been  able,  from  its  central 
position,  to  influence  favorably  the  Sunday-school  cause 
not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  following  have  been  ita  more  important 
functions:  1.  The  publication  of  Sunday-school  requi- 
sites, lesson-papers,  and  periodicals.  Of  the  latter.  The 
Sundoj^school  Teachers^  Magazine  and  several  juvenile 
monthlies  have  long  held  a  high  rank.  2.  The  promo- 
tion of  activity  and  improvement  in  the  work  of  Sun- 
day-school instruction.  For  this  object  the  position  of 
the  union,  in  the  practical  centre  not  only  of  London,  but 
of  England,  has  been  eminently  fav\)rable.  This  ad- 
vantage has  been  diligently  and  wisely  improved  by  a 
succession  of  intelligent  and  faithful  workers,  who,  by 
personal  and  oo-operatire  efforts,  have  kept  the  stand- 
ard of  Sunday-school  instruction  continually  advancini^« 
As  a  permanent  means  to  this  important  end,  they 
have  secured  the  erection  of  a  fine  building  in  a  central 
location,  in  which  they  maintain  courses  of  lectures 
training  and  model  classes,  togeth»  with  competitive 
examinations  for  teachers. 

3.  In  1810  "The  Religious  Tract  Society"  of  London 
was  founded.  This  society,  although  not  bearing  the 
name  Sunday-echool  in  ita  title,  or  specifically  naming 
Sunday-school  objects  in  its  constitution,  has  neverthe- 
less been,  from  iu  origin  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
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most  servioemble  anxiliarieB  to  the  Sunday-flchool  enter- 
prise. Its  publications  have  been  unrivalled  for  cheap- 
neaa,  elegance,  religtoua  character,  and  adaptation  to 
Sundav-echool  wants.  As  such  they  have  challenged 
and  secured  the  patronage  of  all  Sunday-school  workers 
throughout  the  Britbh  dominions.  Vast  numbers  of 
them  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 

Of  several  other  general  associations  we  are  not  able 
to  assign  the  exact  date  of  origin.  The  order  of  their 
establishment  is  indicated  in  the  list,  and  the  8peci6c 
object  of  each  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  its  title. 
They  are  as  follows:  ^'The  Church  of  England  Sun- 
day-echool  Institute  f  *  "  The  Ragged  Sunday-school  In- 
stitute:"  *'The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday-school 
Union."  The  Weskyan  Methodist  Church  has  long  had 
a  form  of  denominational  action  in  behalf  of  both  week- 
day and  Sunday  school  education.  It  has,  moreover, 
throogh  its  publication -office,  issued  many  books  for 
Sunday-schools,  as  well  as  requisites  and  juvenile  peri- 
odicals. Between  the  years  1860  and  1870  it  thought 
proper  to  adopt  more  specific  measures  in  behalf  of  its 
Sumlay- school  work.  Hence  the  institution  of  the 
union  last  named,  and  the  appointment  of  a  connection- 
al  Sunday-school  secretary.  In  general,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  through- 
out Great  Britain  maintain  their  Sunday-schools  by  in- 
dividual Church  effort,  often  aided  by  the  co-operative 
influence  of  local  unions. 

11.  American, — 1.  Not  counting  the  Church  action 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  first  general 
Sunday-«chool  oi^anization  established  in  the  United 
States  dated  from  Jan.  1 1, 1791.  It  was  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, under  the  title  of  **  The  First-day  or  Sunday 
School  Society."  It  was  composed  of  members  repre- 
senting different  denominations  of  Christians,  among 
whom  were  several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
''The  first  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  society  re- 
quired that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished under  its  auspices  or  receiving  its  beneficence 
should  *be  confined  to  riding  and  writing  from  the 
Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the 
fiocietv  mav  from  time  to  time  direct.*  The  teachers 
were  paid  for  their  services."  Like  its  predecessor  of 
similar  design  in  London,  this  society  did  not  have  a 
very  long  or  influential  career.  Neither  did  the  New 
York  Sunday-school  Union,  formed  in  1816,  nor  the  Phil- 
adelphia Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  formed  in 
PhiladelphU  in  1817. 

2.  In  1824  the  last-named  association  was  merged 
in  ^^  the  American  Sunday-school  Union."  This  union, 
Uke  that  of  London,  is  composed  of  laymen  belonging 
to  different  denominations  of  Christians ;  but  from  the 
first  it  has  assumed  and  maintained  a  far  more  promi- 
nent position  and  more  aggressive  modes  of  action  than 
its  English  prototype.  It  has  undertaken  the  double 
work  of  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  literature  and 
the  missionary  enterprise  of  founding  Sunday-schools  on 
the  frontier  and  in  all  destitute  portions  of  the  United 
States.  For  these  objects,  it  has  appealed  to  its  sup- 
porting churches  for  funds.  Those  appeals  have  been 
h<mored  in  large  amounts  from  year  to  year;  and  thus, 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  carried  forward 
a  grand  and  expanding  work  in  many  places  where  de- 
nominational effort  could  not  have  commanded  success. 
As  an  indication  of  the  work  it  is  and  has  been  accom- 
plishing, we  subjoin  its  principal  items  of  statistics  for 
the  year  ending  March  1, 1879 :  Sunday-schools  organ- 
ized, 1067,  containing  4915  teachers  and  89.769  schol- 
ars.  Schools  aided,  2718,  containing  16,622  teachers 
and  152,962  scholars.  Miles  travelled  by  its  agents  and 
missionaries,  232,622.  Addresses  delivered,  5521.  Bi- 
bles distributed,  2137.  Testaments  distributed,  6668. 
Families  visited,  14,140.  It  has  expended  in  mission- 
ary operations  an  aggregate  of  92,471,620,  while  the 
value  of  books  and  papers  it  has  put  in  circulation  is 
not  less  than  $7,000,000.  It  b  easy  to  perceive  that 
such  a  system  of  evangelical  effort,  steadily  and  ener- 


getically pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  must  result 
in  an  amount  of  good  quite  beyond  the  power  of  figures 
to  enumerate  or  words  to  express.  When  to  this  grand 
idea  is  added  that  of  the  influence  of  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant Sunday-school  literature,  diffused  on  business  prin- 
ciples and  through  business  agencies  among  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  of  the  land,  the  mind  strives  in  vain 
to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  significance  and 
hopefulness  of  this  system  of  effort.  From  the  nature 
of  its  work,  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  is  una- 
ble to  take  what  may  be  called  permanent  statistics,  or 
to  follow  the  schools  it  has  founded  into  their  subse- 
quent changes  and  developments.  Its  office  is  usually 
that  of  a  pioneer,  making  preliminary  organizations 
which,  in  the  course  of  years— -and  often  of  a  very  few 
years — expand,  subdivide,  and  become  roei^ed  in  the 
more  permanent  work  of  the  various  churches. 

8.  In  1827  **The  Sundav-school  Union  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church"  was  organized  in  New  York,  in 
a  form  which  also  contemplated  the  publication  and  dif- 
fusion of  religious  tracts  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Al- 
though all  these  objects  had  been  previously  contem- 
plated and  promoted  by  regular  Churoh  action  as  taken 
in  1784  and  subsequently,  it  was  thought  proper,  in 
1827,  10  make  special  efforts  in  their  behalf  by  the 
joint  and  special  organization  referred  to.  In  1840  the 
Sunday-school  Union  under  notice  was  reoiganized  as 
a  separate  institution,  and  in  1844  its  interests  and 
functions  were  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the 
appointment  of  an  ofllicial  Sunday-school  editor,  who 
was  also  made  corresponding  secretary  of  the  union. 
These  movements  were  in  harmony  with  the  original 
policy  of  the  Church  that  instituted  them,  namely,  to 
promote  Sunday-school  instruction  as  a  branch  of  reg- 
ular Churoh  action.  For  such  action  on  a  large  scale 
circumstances  at  the  last-named  period  were  highly 
favorable.  The  Church  had  then  become  extended 
throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  it  could  reach 
almost  any  inhabited  place  by  its  regular  agencies. 
Its  plan,  therefore,  was  to  stimulate  its  ministers  and 
members  to  universal  activity,  in  accordance  with  its 
rules,  adopted  in  1784  and  1790.  This  plan  saved  the 
great  expense  of  sending  out  and  maintaining  special 
Sunday-school  missionaries,  while  it  made  sure  of  re- 
sponsible and  resident  agents  wherever  the  work  was 
undertaken.  By  similar  agencies  it  was  sought  every- 
where to  promote  a  higher  grade  of  Sunday-school  ac- 
tivity and  improved  methods  of  instruction.  For  the 
production  of  an  extensive  and  varied  Sunday-school 
literature,  provided  under  official  editorship,  the  union 
was  able  to  avail  itself  of  an  organized  and  most  effect- 
ive publuhing  establishment,  owned  by  the  Church, 
with  the  best  of  facilities  for  difiiising  its  printed  mat- 
ter. In  these  circumstances,  all  collections  for  the  mis- 
sionary department  of  Sunday-school  effort  were  ap- 
plied directly  and  exclusively  to  the  distribution  of 
books,  at  cost  price,  to  be  used  by  persons  engaged  in 
founding  new  or  maintaining  poor  schools.  Probably 
no  more  thorough  and  efficient  ^stem  of  Church  effort 
in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  was  ever  organized,  inclu- 
sive of  the  system  of  statistics  by  which  its  workings 
are  shown  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  results  of 
the  action  of  that  system,  running  on  in  regular  course, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statistical  summaries  given  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

4.  *'  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union" 
was  organized  in  New  York,  at  about  the  period  wheh 
the  two  unions  last  named  had  their  origin;  but,  for 
some  reason,  it  never  secured  a  strong  support  from  the 
Churoh  in  whose  interest  it  was  founded  and  whose 
name  it  bore.  It  acted  for  a  time  as  a  publication  soci- 
ety, being  often  aided  by  individual  congregations  in 
the  issue  of  particular  books.  After  some  years  of  a 
rather  languid  existence,  its  interests  were  sold  out  to  a 
private  bookseller.  A  similar  result  occurred  to  the 
Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  an  organization  also 
projected,  about  1850,  by  ministers  and  members  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  in  the  idea  of  securing 
and  diffusing  a  more  evangelical  literature  than  that 
furnished  by  the  union  last  named. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  neither  the  Pre^yte- 
rian  nor  Baptist  churches  of  the  United  States  have 
organized  Sunday-school  unions.  They  have  availed 
themselves  to  a  large  extent  of  the  publications  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  also,  in  part,  of  the 
juvenile  literature  issued  by  their  respective  boards  of 
publication,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety, 

6.  In  1882  *<The  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Soci- 
ety" was  founded  in  Boston,  by  representatives  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  Its  modes 
of  action  were  denominational,  and  its  publications  were 
numerous  and  good,  but  after  some  years  of  independent 
existence  the  interests  of  the  society  were  blended  with 
those  of  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society  and  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  Neither  of  those 
societies  publish  Sunday-school  statistics. 

7.  "The  (Dutch)  Reformed  Sunday-school  Union" 
was  organized  in  New  York  about  18d0,  and  for  several 
years  proceeded  quite  actively  to  promote  the  Sunday- 
school  interests  of  the  Church  it  represented.  It  pub- 
lished a  small  catalogue  of  Sunday-school  books  and 
requisites,  but  did  not  long  maintain  a  separate  exist- 
ence, its  interests  having  been  merged  in  those  of  a  pub- 
lishing society  of  a  more  general  character. 

6.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  notice 
the  numerous  local  Sunday-school  associations  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  cities,  towns,  counties,  or  even  states 
of  the  American  Union.  Many  of  them  have  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Others  have  been  maintained  for  con- 
tinuous years,  happily  illustrating  the  principles  of 
Christian  union,  but  rarely  engsging  in  the  enterprise 
of  publication.  Some  of  them  have  collected  statistics, 
but  usually  within  limited  spheres. 

9.  The  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  had  a  germinal  existence  as  far  back 
as  1864,  but  did  not  secure  an  incorporation  till  1878. 
It  is  oom|)osed  of  practical  Sunday-school  workers,  who, 
by  means  of  correspondence,  co-operation  with  mission- 
aries, and  judicious  donations,  seek  to  promote  the  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  Sunday-schools  in  coun- 
tries foreign  to  the  United  States  and  outside  of  the 
British  possessions.  It  claims  to  have  "  been  the  means 
of  planting  1977  Sunday-schools  in  Germany,  1130  in 
France,  150  in  Italy,  30  in  Portugal,  40  in  Japan,  405  in 
(German  Switzerland,  besides  some  schools  in  China, 
Greece,  Hangar^",  Holland,  and  other  countries."  Its 
published  report  for  1879  contains  numerous  interesting 
facts,  and  authorizes  the  hope  that  in  years  to  come 
grand  results  may  ensue  from  beginnings  which  are  at 
first  necessarily  feeble,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  in- 
volved. 

The  fact  that  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  during  the 
first  century  of  its  history,  has,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
come  so  fully  to  pervade  English-speaking  countries, 
and  has  made  a  hopeful  commencement  in  many  and 
remote  foreign  nations,  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  prom- 
ise of  success  during  the  centuries  to  come  of  inestima- 
ble extent  and  value.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Sunday  SerTice  of  the  Micthodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  an  abridgment  of  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  when 
he  recommended  their  oi^ganization  into  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  entitled  The  Sunday  Service 
of  the  Afethodists  ofKorth  America^  triih  other  Services^ 
and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1784.  It 
was  published  in  connection  with  the  JHsciplme  (Phila. 
1786;  Lond.  1786).  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  time  the  Sunday  Service  was  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  DisdpUne,  and  at  the  General  Conference 
of  1792  all  reference  to  the  use  of  a  Sundsy  Service  was 
stricken  out.  It  gradually  dropped  out  of  use.  The 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  1866,  ordered  that  the  Prayer- 


book  as  printed  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1786  should  be  re* 
printed  for  the  use  of  their  Church,  and  the  same  ser- 
vice is  used  in  many  Wesleyan  churches  in  Euf^nd, 
though  generally  the  churches  using  a  8er%'ice  prefer 
the  regular  English  Prayer-book.  See  Simpson,  Cycltip, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sundays,  Sprcial.  There  are  a  number  of  Sun- 
days in  the  year  which  have  received  names  suggested 
by  events  happening  upon  or  near  those  days.  We 
give  below  a  classitied  list: 

AnvRNT  (q.  v.).  The  Sundnys  in'Advent  are  called  in  the 
Greek  Uhnrch  by  a  ceitain  number  in  connection  wiih 
Sr.  Luke's  Gospel;  thus,  Advent  Sunday  is  the  **Teuth 
or  Luke."  The  third  Sunday  in  Advent  is  called  G'au- 
(f«te,  from  the  IntroiU 
After  BriPUANT  (q.  v.).  It  is  called  in  the  Greek  Chnrch 
"Smidsy  arter  the  Lights;"  in  the  north  of  Italy  "Mur- 
rlage  Sunday,"  irom  the  Gospel.  The  second  Snudaj 
after  Epiphany  is  known  as  the  "  Fifteenth  of  Luke." 
Before  Skptuaorsima  (q.  v.),  called  in  the  Greek  Church 

'•Sunday  of  the  FublicHn  and  Pharisee." 
Sbituaoksima  <q.  v.),  called  by  the  Greeks  "Sunday  of 

the  Prodigal,"  and  in  the  Wei^t  "Close  <»f  Alleluia." 
SKZAOKBiMA^q.  v.),  lu  the  Greek  Church  **Simday  of  Apo- 
creos.'*  hecaus^e  meat  \»  not  eateu  beyoud  IL   It  was  also 
cnlled  "  Sunday  of  the  Sower." 
QciNguAORSiMA  (q.  v.),  called  (^uinquagaima  PwniUntiee; 
also  Ksto  Mihi  (Psa.  xxxi,  2),  (W>m  the  Introit;  in  Ger- 
many *'  Priest's  Fortnight,"  occlesiat<tic8  onmmeucing 
their  fast  on  this  day ;  and  in  the  Greek  Chnrch  Tyro- 
phaguMy  because  cheese  is  no  longer  eateu. 
In  Lent  (q.  v.). 
1.  Quadrsffesima  (q.  v.),  called  Invocatit  (Pi^a.  xc!,  15) : 
in  the  Easi  "Orthodoxy  Sunday"  in  Eugluiid  (994) 
"  Hoi  V  Day." 
8.  Remfnli*cere,  fi'om  the  Introit  (Psa.  xxv,  6) ;  and  in 
France  **  Transflgnration,'*  from  the  G<Nspel  in  the 
Paris  use. 
8.  Ocnli,  from  the  Introit  (P^a.  xxv,  15) ;  and  in  the  Bast 

*' Adoration  of  the  Cross.*' 
4.  Lsetare  (I«a.  liv,  1),  "  Snnday  of  the  Golden  Rose" 
(q.  v.) ;  "  Refreshment  Snnday"  (Gen.  xliii) ;  "Miilleni 
Snnday  ;*'  in  the  Greek  Church  "Sunday  of  the  Great 
Canon,"  from  n  special  hymn.    In  England  It  was 
known  as  "  Care-Sunday"  (/far,  a  jMiiotty);  "Molher- 
insr-Snnday"  (Gal.  vi,  SI),  when  all  persons  made  their 
offerings  In  the  cathedral  or  mother-church;  "Siin- 
ncl"  or  '*Carllug  Snnday,"  from  eating  flue  wheat- 
cakes  or  beans  on  this  day. 
6.  Jndica  (Psa.  xlill,  1),  "Passion  Snnday ;"  "Dimanche 
Reprus,"  from  veiling  the  images;  "Sunday  of  the 
QniDiaiu"  In  Fnuice,  frt>m  the  sports  of  the  dHv ; 
"Black  Snnday"  in  Germanv,  from  the  veiling  of  the 
crosses  when  the  words  "  Jesns  hid  himself"  were 
read. 
Palm-Sunday  (q.  v.),  also  "  Snnday  of  the  Willow-boughs." 
Eastrb  (q.  v.). 
1.  Firpt  Snndav  after  Baxter,  or  Octave,  has  various  ap- 
pellations: i)om.invxL  in  AlhUt.  persons  who  were  bap- 
tized at  Easter  laying  aside  the  white  robes  then  re- 
ceived :  Dits  Seophijtcrtm^  the  newly  baptized  being 
theu  recognised  as  actual  members  of  the  Church; 
Qninfiuagetdma  (q.  v.) ;  Ptueha  CtoTisntn,  close  of  Eae- 
ter;  Octaoa  Infantium,^  in  allnsion  to  the  newly  bnp- 
tized ;  Qxiattimodogenitiy  In  allnsion  to  man's  renova- 
tion by  the  Resurrection. 
8.  The  second  Snnday  was  known  as  that  of  the  "  Three 
Ointment-hearers,"  from  the  Gospel;  "St. Thomas," 
or  "Renewal  Snnday"  (John  xx,  27);  MfaericordioA 
Doniini,  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  xxiii,  5);  "Snnday  of 
While  Cloths"  or  "after  the  exhibition  of  relics.'^ 
8.  "Of  the  Paralytic"  in  the  Greek  Chnrch;  In  the  Lat- 
in, Jubilate^  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  Ixll,  8). 
4.  Mid- Pentecost ;  in  the  Greek  Church  "Of  the  Samar- 
itan :"  in  the  Latin  from  the  Introlts,  Cantate  (Psa. 
xcviii,  1) ;  RogaU  (Song  of  Sol.  U,  14} ;  Kxaudi  (Pt^a. 
xxvll,  7). 
6.  Rog;itiun  (q.  v.);  In  the  Greek  Chnrch  "Of  the  Blind- 
man." 

WuiT-SUNl»AY  (q.  v.). 

Trinity  Sunuay  (q.  v.);  In  the  East  "All  Saints*  Sun- 
day;" in  France  "King  uf  Sundays," or  "Blessed  Sun- 
day." 1.  "Snnday  of  tne  rich  man  and  Lazarns"  was 
the  term  uped  to  designate  the  first  Sttnday  after  Trin- 
ity. 15.  "Snnday  of  the  Lilies"  is  the  name  by  which 
the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  known. 

After  Ascension ;  in  the  B.ist  "Sundav  of  the  81S,"  In  al- 
lusion to  the  Nicene  fathers:  at  tiome  '* Sunday  «>f 
Roses,"  so  called  by  Innocent  III  in  1130,  roses  belnn: 
thrown  from  the  roof  of  Santa  Maria  Roinnda,  symbol- 
ical of  the  gifts  of  the  SpiriL  Sundays  after  Pentecotit, 
Sundays  from  Whit-Snnday  to  Advent ;  hut  in  England, 
anciently  as  now,  Sundays  after  Trinity. 

Sonias,  an  epithet  of  the  Grecian  Minsrva,  from 
her  temple  at  Sunium  in  Attica  (Paoaan.  i,  1, 1). 
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SmiisactaniBin  (mrvtiffaKro^,  introduced  with),  a 
name  given  to  the  practice  by  which  many  of  the  cler- 
gy evaded  the  rignroiu  laws  respecting  celibacy.  It  is 
somettmes  called  dometticUm,  and  consisted  in  keeping 
female  inmates  in  their  dwellings,  with  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  live  in  chaste  affection,  but  who  were  known 
to  be  concubines.  Jerome  and  Chrvsostom  severely 
reprehended  the  clergy  on  acconnt  of  the  gross  licen- 
riousnesa  of  which  they  were  guilty,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  professing  the  highest  purity.     See 

AOAPKTwB. 

Banna,  one  of  the  Norae  asas,  the  daughter  of  Mun- 
dilfare,  the  star -god.  Her  brother  and  herself  were 
fioasessed  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  induced  their 
parents  to  name  them  the  sun  and  moon  (Sol,  or  Suuna, 
and  Maani) ;  but  the  gods  considered  the  bestowal  of 
9ueh  names  a  crime,  and  accordingly  kidnapped  the 
children,  afterwards  placing  them  in  charge  of  the  suii 
and  the  moon  wagons  which  were  formed  out  of  sparks 
of  fire  which  flew  from  Muspelheim  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  asas.  The  horses  which  drew  the  wagons  were 
named  Alswidur  and  Arvarkur  (the  "  universal  scorcher" 
and  the  **  early  wake**).  They  speeded  rapidly  on  their 
courses  because  SkoU  and  Hate,  two  mighty  giants  in 
the  form  of  wolves,  followed  swiftly  on  their  heels  to 
devour  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  (ler- 
mans  also  worshipped  the  sun  under  this  title  as  a 
shining,  light -radiating  being. — Vollmer,  Worteib,  d, 
MylhoL  s.  V.     See  Noksb  Mythology. 

Stinna  (Anb,  eustom,  Ugal  usitge)  originally  de- 
notes among  Moslems  the  sayings  and  the  example  of 
Mohammed  and  his  community,  provided  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Koran,  the  meaning  of  which, 
however,  is  itself  explained  by  the  Suinia.  The  term 
is  therefore  (though  incorrectly)  used  for  the  collections 
of  moral  and  legal  traditions  traced  to  the  Prophet, 
which  aupplement  the  Koran,  somewhat  like  the  Mish- 
na  (q.  v.)*  which  supplements  the  laws  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Sunna  not  only  comprises  religious  doc- 
trines and  practice,  but  also  civil  and  criminal  laws 
and  the  usages  of  common  life — the  way  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  to  dress,  and  the  like.  This  tradition  is 
tirst  beard  of  during  the  civil  wars  among  the  adher- 
ents of  the  new  faith,  about  half  a  century  after  the 
Flight.  The  single  traditions,  as  we  now  possess  them, 
rarely  exceed  six  lines.  The  diction  is  carefully  wrought, 
and  the  form  is  that  of  a  dialogue.  For  the  credibility 
and  canonicity  of  a  tradition  it  was  originally  necessary 
that  it  should  have  been  heard  by  one  truthful  witness; 
but  this  law  was  much  relaxed  in  after-time.  At  the 
end  of  the  3d  century  (H.),  a  countless  number  of  indi- 
vidual collections  (Momad),  mostly  of  an  apocryphal 
character,  had  been  produced  by  different  theologians , 
but  the  first  who  sifted  them  critically,  and  without  re- 
frard  to  any  special  theological  system,  was  Bocbar>' 
(fl.  256  H.).  His  collection  contains  7275  single  tra- 
ditions, 4000  of  which,  however,  occur  twice  in  the 
work.  Muslim,  his  pupil,  supplemented  Bochary  with 
another  collection,  ctmtaining  12,000,  again  including 
4000  repetitions.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  more 
"^  canonical*' collections  — by  Ab<l  Dawdld  (d.  275  H.), 
Tirmidzy  (d.  279),  Nasay  (d.  803),  and  Mdga  (d.  273). 
The  Sunna,  as  we  have  it  in  these  collections,  contains, 
broadly  speaking,  more  truth  than  it  is  generally  sup- 
pose<l  to  contain,  and,  critically  used,  is,  besides  the 
Koran,  the  most  authentic  source  of  Islam.  A  selec- 
tion from  the  different  collections  (both  canonical  and 
otherwise),  called  Mukcat  Al-Maiabihy  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Capt.  Matthews  (Calcutta,  1809). 
Fragments  from  Bochary  are  found  in  the  German 
traiwlation,  by  Yon  Hammer,  in  the  Fundgruben  des 
Orients^—Chambert'i  EncycU*p.     See  Sonna. 

Sonnites,  traditionists,  or  believers  in  the  Sunna 
(q.  V.) ;  the  name  of  the  "  orthodox"  Moslems,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Shiltes  (q.  v.).  They  are  subdivided  into 
four  principal  sects,  who,  though  at  iMue  on  different 


minor  points,  yet  are  acknowledge  by  each  other  to 
belong  to  the  faithful  and  to  be  capable  of  salvation, 
and  they  each  have  a  special  oratory  at  Mecca.  The 
first  of  these  sects  are  the  Hanefites,  founded  by  Abft 
Hanifa,  who  died  150  years  after  the  Hegira.  They 
are  emphatically  called  "  the  followers  of  reason,**  while 
the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradition. 
They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  in  their 
decisions  on  legal  and  other  points.  To  this  sect  be- 
long  chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The  second  sect 
are  the  Malekites,  founded  by  Malek  Ibn-Ans,  who 
died  at  Medina  about  180  H.  As  one  of  the  chief 
proofs  of  his  real  piety  and  humility,  it  is  recorded  that 
when  asked  for  his  decision  on  forty-eight  questions,  he 
would  only  decide  on  sixteen,  freely  confessing  his  ig- 
norance about  the  others.  In  liarbary  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  the  greatest  part  of  his  adherents  are  found. 
Mohammed  Al-ShAfel,  bom  in  Palestine.  150  H.,  but 
educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of  the  third  sect,  the 
Shafeftes.  He  was  a  great  enenrx'  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  of  an  orig- 
inal cast  of  mind.  He  never  swore  by  God,  and  always 
took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  at  all  answer 
any  given  question  or  hold  his  peace.  The  most  char- 
acteristic saying  recorded  of  him  is,  "  Whowiever  pre- 
tends to  love  lioth  the  work  and  the  Creator  at  the  same 
time  is  a  liar.**  He  is  accounted  of  such  importance 
that,  according  to  his  contemporaries,  **  he  was  as  the  sun 
to  the  world,  and  as  health  to  the  body  ;**  and  all  the 
relations  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed  were  said  to 
have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  woke  them.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  Moslem  ju- 
risprudence into  a  method,  and  thus  made  it,  from  a 
number  of  vague  sayings,  a  science.  His  followers  are 
now  chieflv  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Ahmed  Ibn- 
Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the  Hanbalites.  He 
was  bom  164  H.,  and  was  a  most  intimate  friend  f>f 
ShAfei.  His  knowledge  of  the  traditions  (of  which  he 
could  repeat  not  fewer  than  a  million)  was  no  less  famed 
than  was  his  piety.  He  tanght  that  the  Koran  was 
not  created,  but  everlastingly  subsisted  in  the  essence 
of  God — a  doctrine  for  which  he  was  severely  punished 
by  the  caliph  Al-Motasem.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Christ ian^  ami 
Magians)  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Once  very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  now  are 
but  very  rarely  met  with  out  of  Arabia.  On  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  see  Shiltes. — 
Chambei-g's  Encyciop.    See  SoNMiTua. 

Snnyabadls,  a  sect  of  Hindfi  Atheists,  or  rather 
Nihilists,  who  held  that  all  notions  of  (>od  and  man  are 
fallacies,  and  that  nothing  exists.  Whatever  we  look 
upon  is  regarded  as  vacuity.  Theism  and  Atheism, 
Mava  and  Brahm,  all  is  false,  all  is  error. — Gardner, 
Fc^hs  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Suovetanrilia,  peculiar  sacrifices  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  so  named  because  they  consisted  of  a  pig, 
a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  These  were  offered  at  the  gen- 
eral lustration  of  the  Soman  people,  which  took  place 
every  five  years.  The  Suovetanrilia,  indeed,  formed  a 
part  of  every  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  carried 
around  the  thing  to  be  purified,  whether  it  was  a  ciiy, 
a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  The  same  sacrifices  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Trittya. 
A  representation  of  the  celebration  of  these  sacrifices  is 
found  on  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Const antine  at  Rome« 
—Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v.    See  Sacrifice. 

Sup  (dcim'lw).  Our  information  on  this  subject  is 
but  scanty.  The  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  se%'.eral  meals, for  the  terms 
rendered  "dine'*  and  "dinner*'  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii, 
16;  Prov.  xv,  17)  are  in  reality  general  expressions, 
which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered  "eat"  and 
"portion  of  food.**  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the 
(vreek  terms  aptorov  and  ^eiirrof,  which  the  A.  V. 
renderp  respectively  "dinner**  and  "supper"  (Luke  xiv, 
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12 ;  John  xxi,  12),  bat  which  are  more  properly  '^break- 
fast" and  "  dinner."  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  hours  at  which  the  meals  were  taken.  The  Egyp- 
tians undoubtedly  took  their  principal  meal  at  noon 
(Gren.  xliii,  16);  laborers  took  a  light  meal  at  that  time 
(Ruth  ii,  14;  comp.  ver.  17);  and  occasionally  that  early 
hour  was  deroted  to  excess  and  revelling  (1  Kings  xx, 
16).  It  has  been  inferred  from  those  passages  (some- 
what too  hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal 
generally  took  place  at  noon.  The  Egyptians  do,  in- 
deed, still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane, 
MwL  Egypt,  i,  189),  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails  among 
the  Bedawin,  and  made  their  principal  meal  after  sun- 
set, and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10  A.M.  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes^  i,  64).  For  instance,  Lot  prepared  a  feast 
for  the  two  angels  *' at  even"  (Gen.  xix,  1-3) ;  Boaz  ev- 
idently took  his  meal  late  in  the  evening  (Ruth  iii,  7) ; 
the  Israelites  ate./Ke«A  in  the  evening,  and  bread  only, 
or  manna,  in  the  itioming  (ExocL  xvi,  12) ;  the  con- 
text seems  to  imply  that  Jethro*s  feast  was  in  the  even- 
ing (xviii,  12,  14).  But,  above  all,  the  institution  of 
the  Paschal  feast  in  the  evening  seems  to  imply  that 
the  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then:  it  appears 
highly  improbable  that  the  Jews  would  have  been  or- 
dered to  eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time.  In  the  later  Bib- 
lical period  we  have  clearer  notices  to  the  same  effect. 
Breakfast  took  place  in  the  morning  (John  xxi,  4, 12),  on 
ordinary  dajrs  not  before  9  o'clock,  which  was  the  first 
hour  of  prayer  (Acts  ii,  16),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  be- 
fore 12,  when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  com- 
pleted (Joeephus,  La/e,  §  54) ;  the  more  prolonged  and 
substantial  meal  took  place  in  the  evening  (tbiL  §  44; 
War^  i,  17, 4).  The  general  tenor  of  the  parable  of  the 
great  supper  certainly  implies  that  the  feast  took  place 
in  the  working-hours  of  the  day  (Luke  xiv,  15-24)  ;  but 
we  may  regard  this,  perhaps,  as  part  of  the  imagery  of 
the  parable  rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life.     See 

SUPPBR. 

The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  different  periods.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  (Gren.  xxvii,  19 ;  Judg.  xix,  6 ;  1  Sam. 
XX,  5,  24;  1  Kings  xiii,  20),  but  it  does  not  hence  fol- 
low that  they  sat  on  chain;  they  may  have  squatted 
on  the  ground,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not  per- 
haps the  general,  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wil- 
kinson, Ane,  Egypt,  i,  58,  181).  The  table  was  in  this 
case  but  slightly  elevate<l  above  the  ground,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  the  chair  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  but  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  token  of  dignity.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
kissi  (MdS).  There  is  only  one  instance  of  its  being 
mentioned  as  an  article  of  onlinary  furniture,  viz.  in  2 
Kings  iv,  10,  where  the  A.  Y.  incorrectly  renders  it 
"stool."  Even  there  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
placed  more  tA  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  the  prophet 
than  for  common  use.  As  luxury  increased,  the  prac- 
tice of  sitting  was  exchanged  for  that  of  reclining.  The 
first  intimation  of  this  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos, 
who  reprobates  those  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches"  (vi,  4) ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  conches  themselves  were  of  a  costly 
character — the  *' corners"  or  edges  (iii,  12:  the  word 
is  peak,  SnMB,  which  will  apply  to  the  edge  as  well  as  to 
the  angle  of  a  couch.  That  the  seats  and  couches  of 
the  Assyrians  were  handsomely  ornamented  appears 
from  the  specimens  given  by  Layard  [^Nineveh^  ii,  300- 
302]),  being  finished  with  ivory,  and  the  seat  covered 
with  silk  or  damask  ooverleta.  (The  A.  Y.  has  "  in  Da- 
mascus in  a  couch ;"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  of  the  town  was  transferred  to  the  silk  stuffs  man- 
ufactured there,  which  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
"  damask.")  Ezekiel,  again,  inveighs  against  one  who 
sat  "on  a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prepared  before  it" 
(xxiii,  41).  The  custom  may  have  been  borrowed,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 


among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Esth.  i, 
6 ;  vii,  8).  A  similar  change  took  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  Greeks,  who  are  represented  in  the  Heroic  Age  as 
sitting  {IL  x,  578 ;  OcL  i,  145),  but  who  afterwards  adopt- 
ed the  habit  of  reclining,  women  and  children  excepted. 
Sitting  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  usual  among 
the  Assyrians  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals.  A  bas- 
relief  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the  guesia 
seated  on  high  chairs  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  411).  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining  was  the  universal  cui*- 
tom,  as  is  implied  in  the  terms  {dvaKuabaii  Karaxu- 
a^ai,  dvojcXiVeir^ai,  KaraKkivtn^ai)  used  for  *^ sitting  at 
meat,"  as  the  A.  Y.  incorrectly  has  it.  The  couch  it- 
self (jcKivi))  is  only  once  mentioned  (Mark  vii,  4 ;  A.  Y. 
"  tables"),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Roman 
triclinium  bad  been  introduced,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  resembled  those  described  by  clas- 
sical writers.  Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons 
reclined  on  each  couch,  but  occasionally  four,  or  even 
five.  The  couches  were  provided  with  cushions,  on 
which  the  lefl  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free. 
A  room  provided  with  these  was  described  as  iarpwpi- 
vov,  lit.  "spread"  (xiv,  16;  A.  Y.  "furnished").  As 
several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each  over- 
lapped his  neighbor,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head  on 
or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him ;  he 
was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom"  of  his  neighbor 
(^avoKtXo^ai  iv  r<p  jcoXtt^,  John  xiii,  28 ;  xxi,  20 ;  comp. 
Pliny,  Epist.  iv,  22).  The  close  proximity  into  which 
persons  were  thus  brought  rendered  it  more  than  ufii- 
ally  agreeable  that  friend  should  be  next  to  friend,  and 
it  gave  the  opportunity  of  making  confidential  commu- 
nications (John  xiii,  25).  The  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  couches  was  in  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
being  left  open  for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes. 
The  couches  were  denominated  respectively  the  high- 
est, the  middle,  and  the  lowest  couch ;  the  three  gue«td 
on  each  couch  were  also  denominated  highest,  middle, 
and  lowest — the  terms  being  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  guest  who  reclined  on  another's  bosom 
always  appearing  to  be  below  him.  The  protoklisiti 
(trputroKXtfficL,  Matt,  xxiii,  6),  which  the  Pharisees  so 
much  coveted,  was  not,  as  the  A.  Y.  represents  it,  "  the 
uppermost  room,^'  but  the  highest  seat  in  the  highest 
couch— the  seat  numbered  1  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
See  Accusation. 
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Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the  females 
took  their  meals  along  with  the  males.  The  present 
state  of  society  in  the  East  throws  no  light  upon  this 
subject,  as  the  customs  of  the  harem  date  from  the  time 
of  Mohammed.  The  cases  of  Ruth  amid  the  reapers 
(Ruth  ii,  14),  of  Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i,  4), 
of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  i,  4),  and  the  general 
intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it  more 
than  probable  that  they  did  so  join ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  duty  of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon 
them  (Luke  x,  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat  ir- 
regular and  briefer  repast.     See  Dine. 

Before  commencing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on  natural  decorum ; 
not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for  our  knife  and 
fork,  hut  the  hands  of  all  the  guests  were  dipped  into 
one  and  the  same  dish;  uncleanliness  in  such  a  ca«e 
would  be  intolerable.     Hence  not  only  the  Jews,  but 


Wuliinf  batore  or  aflar  ■  Hcil.    (Pmm  LinB'g  Modem 

XBIIptiant.) 
ibf  Gntk)  (Od.  i,  136),  the  modem  Kevptiini  (Lane, 
i.  [Ml,  and  many  olhec  nation!  have  been  dbtinguished 
bj  ihii  practice ;  the  Bedawin,  in  parlicular,  are  careful 
wmsh  tbdr  handi  brforr,bul  are indlOerent  about  do- 
ing so  qfttr  their  meals  ( liurckhKidt,  \ola,  1, 68).  The 
Phiri*»«  iranaformed  this 


(Jnhn  xiii,  36;  Lan«  i.  194).  In  all 
mctbw)  of  eating,  Solomon  maliea  it 
the  sluf^ard  that  "  he  hid«th  hia  ) 
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aid  it  will 


in  the  urongHt  terms  (Mark 
licaiuij  Mcp  WM  the  grace  or  ijleasing,  of  which  we 
hurt  bit  one  instuice  in  the  Ohl  Teal.  (1  Sam.  ix,  13), 
■ml  more  than  one  pronuitneed  bv  nur  Lord  hiirweir  in 
iliEStwTtst.(Mai(.XT,36-.  Luke  ix,  16;  John  vi,  11); 
it  omsbled,  as  far  aa  we  may  judge  from  the  wonl»  «p- 
iJicd  to  it,  partly  or4  ble«»ing  upon  the  food,  partly  ot 
il-iaka  to  the  Giver  of  it.  The  Raliblnical  wrlten  have, 
B  oaul,  laid  down  most  miniiie  regulations  respec^ng 
ii,  ahich  owy  be  found  in  the  trea^H  uf  the  Mishua 
aiitled  BtraciolA,  ch.  ri-viii.  Sec  Wasil 
The  mode  of  Caking  the  Tood  diOered  in  no  material 
n  uiuiges  of  the  East;  generally 
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his  hand  (Matt,  ixvi,  23);  occasionally  sepant*  pot- 
UMJ  were  served  out  to  each  (Gen.  xliii,  34;  Ruth  ii, 
It:  1  Sam.  >,  4).  A  piece  of  bread  was  held  between 
the  ihnnb  anil  two  fingen  of  the  right  hand,  and  wa» 
digipnl  either  inio  a  bowl  of  melted  grease  (in  which 
cast  it  wu  termed  ^fiiov,  "  ■  aup,"  John  xiii,  36)  or 
iru  the  diih  of  meal,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to 
itie  nuolh  between  the  layers  of  bread  (Ltne,  1,  193, 
IM;  Burckbanlt,  Kolri,  i,  63).  It  is  esteemed  an  act 
rf  (Kditcoeas  to  hand  over  to  a  friend  a  delicate  morsel 


1.  SeetlKAL. 
Thus  far  we  have  described  the  onlinary  meal.  Uii 
Mate  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and  the  meal 
was  enlivened  in  various  wava.  Such  occasions  were 
numerous,  in  connection  partly  with  public,  parrly  with 
private  events.  In  the  Aral  class  we  mar  place  the 
great  festivals  of  Che  Jews  (Deuuxvi;  Tobji,!);  pub- 
lic aaciilices  (DeuLxii,  7;  xxvii,  T;  1  Sam.  ix,  13,22; 
I  Kings  t,9;  iil,  IB;  Zeph.i.T);  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties (Gen.  xivi,  HO ;  nxxt.M);  the  offering  of  the  tithes 
(DeuC  xiv,  !6),  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  third 
year  (xiv,  28).  In  the  second  class,  marriages  (Uen. 
xxix,  22;  Judg.  xiv,  10;  Eelh.  ii,  IS;  Tob.  viii,  19; 
MitUxxii,2;  John  ii,  1);  Urthdays  (lien,  xl,  20;  Job 
i,  4 ;  Halt,  xiv,  6,  9)  ;  buriaU  (2  Sam.  iii,  36 ;  Jer.  xvi, 
7;  Hos.ix,4:Tob.iv,  17};abeep-shearing(lSam.xxv, 
2,36;  3  Sam,  xiii,  23);  the  vintage  (Judg.ix,27);  Uy- 
ing  lhefuundBtion4toneorahDUse(Prav.  ix,  l-a);  lbs 
reception  of  visitors  (Gen.  xviii,  6-6;  xii,  S;  2  Sam. 
iii,  20:  xii,  4 :  2Kingsvi,28;  Tob.vii,9;  IMacc.ivi, 
16;  2  Mace  ii,  27;  Luke  v,  29;  xv,  23;  John  xii,  2); 

"  The  day  of  the  king,"  in  (his  passage,  has  been  vaii- 
oualy  understood  as  his  birthday  or  his  coronation;  it 
may,  hiivrever,  be  equally  applied  to  any  other  event  of 
similar  iroporunce.  On  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepared;  the  guests 
were  previously  invited  (Ealh.v,  8;  Mati.  xxii,a),and 
on  the  day  of  the  fpasl  a.»econd  invilalion  was  issued  to 
those  that  were  bidden  (Eslh.vl,  14;  Prov.ix,S;  Matt. 
xxii.  3).  The  visiton  were  received  with  a  kiss  (Tob. 
vii,  6;  Lukevii,  46);  water  waa  produced  for  ihem  to 
wash  their  feet  wilh  (Luke  vii,  44) ;  the  head,  the  beud, 
the  feet,  and  sometimes  the  clothes  wece  perfumed  with 

x\\,  3) ;  on  special  occasions  robes  were  provided  (Matt, 
xxii,  11;  comp.  Trench,  On />uruUto,  p.  230) ;  and  the 
head  was  decorated  with  wreaths  (Isa.  xiviii,  1 ;  n'isd, 
it,  7,  S ;  Joeephus,  .4  nl.  xix,  9, 1 ).  This  custom  prevailed 
extensively  among  (he  Greeks  and  Romans.  NoC  only 
were  chapleCs  worn  on  the  head,  buC  feaCoons  of  Bowera 
were  hung  over  the  neck  andbreasC  (Plutarch,  Sgmp.  iii, 
1,  3;  Mania],  x,  19;  Ovid,  foU.  ii,  739).  They  were 
generally  introduced  after  the  Srsl  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  completed.  They  are  noticed  in  several  fa- 
miliar passages  of  Che  Latin  poets  (Horace,  Carm.  il,  7, 
24;  .^uMi,  8,  256;  Juven.  V,  36).  The  regulation  of 
thefeastwasunder  the  superintendence  of  a  special  offi- 
cer, named  (tpx'rpirXivoc  (Juhn  ii,8;  A.  V.  "governor 
of  the  feast"),  whose  business  it  was  to  taste  the  food 
and  the  liquors  befi>re  they  were  placed  on  Che. table, 
and  to  settle  about  the  toasts  and  amusements;  be  was 
generally  one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii,  I,  2),  and 
might  therefuTV  take  part  in  the  conversation.  The 
classical  deslgiiacion  of  this  officer  among  the  Greeks 
was  ini^inHinpjfac;  among  the  Romans  magiiler  or 
rex  amrieii.  He  was  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  gueats 
(Smith,  Itid.  n/  ArUig.  p.  925).  See  AkchitbiCmndi. 
the  places  of  Che  guests  were  settled  accDnting  to  their 
respective  rank  (Gen.x1iii,33;  lSam.ix,22;  Mark  xii, 
39;  Lukexiv,8;  John  xiii,  23);  portions  of  food  were 
placed  before  each  (I  Sam.  1,4;  2  Sam.vi,  19;  1  Chron. 
xvi,  S),  the  most  honored  gues(s  receiving  either  larger 
(Gen.  xliii,  34:  comp.  Herod,  vi,  67)  or  more  choice  (1 
Sam.  ix,  24 ;  comp.  fl.  vii,  821)  portions  than  Che  rest. 
The  importance  of  the  feast  was  marked  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  guests  (Gen.  xxix,  22;  I  Sam.  ix, 22;  I  Kings 
i,  9,  25;  Luke  v,  29;  xiv,  16),  by  the  splendor  of  tbo 
vessels  (Esth.  i,  7),  and  by  the  profusion  or  the  excel- 
lence of  the  vianda  (Oen.  xviii,  6;  xxvii,  9;  Jndg.  vi, 
19;  lSan].U,24;  lM.]UV,6;  Aiiw«vi,4).     The  meal 
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was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing  (2  Sam. 
xLx,  Sd;  Psa.  Ixix,  12;  Isa.  v,  12;  Amus  vi,  5;  £cclus. 
xxxii,  8-6 ;  Matu  xiv,  6 ;  Luke  xv,  25),  or  with  riddles 
(Judg.  xiv,  12);  and  amid  these  entertainments  the 
festival  was  prolonged  for  several  days  (Esth.  i,  8, 4). 
Enteruinments  designed  almost  exclusively  for  drink- 
ing were  known  by  the  special.name  of  miskUh  (rW^VV). 
This  resembled  the  comiMotio  of  the  Romans,  which 
took  place  after  the  supper,  and  was  a  mere  drinking 
revel,  with  only  so  much  food  as  served  to  whet  the 
palate  for  wine  (Smith, /)ict.  o/'^n/tg.  p.  271). — Smith. 
See  BANQI7BT.  Instances  of  such  drinking-bouts  are 
noticed  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  86;  2  Sam.  xiii,  28;  Esth.  i,  7; 
Dan.  v,  1 ;  the}'  are  reprobated  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  v, 
11 ;  Amos  vi,  6).  Somewhat  akin  to  the  mishteh  of  the 
Hebrews  was  also  the  komo*  {KiUfioc)  of  the  apostolic 
age,  in  which  gross  licentiousness  was  added  to  drinking, 
and  which  is  frequently  made  the  subject  of  warning  in 
the  Epistles  (Rom.  xiii,  13;  Gal.  v,  21;  Eph.  v,  18;  1 
Pet.  iv,  3).     See  Drink. 

Super-altar,  a  term  given— 1.  To  a  portable  altar, 
placed  on  the  altar  itself  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  eucbarist,  or  set  up  separately.  Hincmar 
(867)  allowed  the  use  of  a  consecrated  slate,  marble,  or 
a  black  stone  slab,  probably  owing  to  the  needs  of  the 
Crusaders  and  the  deticiency  of  churches.  It  was  large 
enough  to  contain  the  chalice  and  host.  See  Altar, 
PoRTABLi£.  2.  Ordiiiarilv  and  commonlv  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  ledge  behind  the  altar,  on  which  relics, 
flowers,  candlesticks,  and  the  altar-cross  stand.  It  is 
ver}'  frequently  so  applied  in  the  ancient  Church  of 
England. 

Superannuated  Preachers  are  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  churches  who,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity, 
or  afflictions,  are  disabled  from  preaching,  but  remain 
members  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  In  the  Amer- 
ican churches  they  retain  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  active  ministers  except  being  eligible  to  appoint- 
ments. In  the  English  Wesleyan  Church,  if  members 
of  the  Legal  Hundred  or  Constitutional  Conference, 
they  cease  to  be  members  of  that  body.  Their  restora- 
tion to  the  effective  relation  depends  upon  the  vote  of 
the  C<Miference. 

I.  RiffhtSy  e/c— When  a  superannnated  preacher  lives 
out  of  the  bounds  of  his  Conference,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  the  Church  where  he  resides.  He  is  en- 
titled, if  needy,  to  receive  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
collection  taken  in  the  churches  for  Conference  claim- 
ants, and  of  the  chartered  fund.  Each  Quarterly  Con- 
ference is  directed  to  estimate  the  amount  needed  for 
the  support  of  these  preachers  or  tlieir  widows,  and  for- 
ward a  certificate  to  the  Annual  Conference.  The  case 
is  considered  by  the  Conference  stewards,  and  on  their 
report  the  amount  to  be  distributed  is  decided  by  the 
vote  of  the  Conference. 

II.  Duties,  e<c.— It  is  the  duty  of  the  superannuated 
preacher  to  forward  annually  to  the  Conference  of  which 
he  is  a  member  a  certificate  of  his  Christian  and  minis- 
terial character,  signed  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
district  or  the  preacher  in  charge  of  the  work  where  he 
resides.  Without  such  certificate  he  has  no  claims  on 
the  Conference  for  support. 

In  1876  there  were  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
1103  superannnated  preachers.  The  Metho<li8t  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  1875,  reported  259.  See  Discipline 
of  the  M.  E,  Church  i  Simpson,  Cydop,  of  Methodism, 

B.  V. 

Superattendens.  The  Greek  word  i^tVron-oct 
fpiscnpus,  has  always  been  retained  in  the  Church  to 
denote  the  chief  minister  in  sacred  things.  It  was 
sometimes  translated  by  Latin  writers  into  ntperatten- 
densy  i.  e.  superintendent.     See  Bishop. 

Superbia,  the  Roman  penonified  j9rt(2f,  a  daughter 
of  iEther  and  Earth, 


Supererogation  (^opus  supererogaHonis').  The 
distinction  between  pracepta  and  consUia  evangelica, 
or  between  the  positive  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  aiul 
the  moral  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  faithful 
are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  or  not,  referring  chiefly  to 
1  Cor.  vii,  6,  and  treated  in  the  Catechism.  Raman,  iii, 
8, 24,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Scholastic  theology  in- 
sisted most  particularly  on  that  distinction,  and  estab- 
lished it  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  since  been  held 
by  all  orthodox  Roman  Catholics.  If  the  observance 
of  the  obligatory  commandments  constitutes  all  the  du- 
ties of  man,  then  hb  undertaking  to  accomplish  the 
non-obligatory  consilia  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
traffic,  the  object  of  which  is  to  gain  by  this  accomplish- 
ment a  certain  degree  of  merit.  We  acquire  by  it  a  sort 
of  surplus,  and  this  is  what  is  designated  as  opus  super- 
erogationis.  This  doctrine  of  supererogatory'  merits  is 
not  symbolical,  for  the  Council  of  Trent  does  not  express 
itself  on  that  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  that 
the  righteous  may  fully  satisfy  the  divine  law />ro  hujus 
viia  statu  by  works  done  in  God  is  fully  established 
by  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  vi,  can.  16.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  other  principle,**  Si  quisdixerit,  hominisjusti- 
ticati  bona  o{)era  ita  esse  dona  Dei,  ut  nou  sint  etiam  bona 
ipsius  justificati  merita,  aut  ipsum  justificatum  bonis 
operibus  . . .  non  vere  mereri  augmentum  gratise,  vitam 
aatcrnam  et  ipsius  vitse  setemce  . . .  consecutionem  atque 
etiam  glorisa  augmentum ;  anathema  sit"  (Sess.  vi,  can. 
82).  Finally,  the  symbolic  books  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  recognise  also  the  voluntary  assumption  of 
the  vows  of  obetlience,  poverty  and  chastity  (Sess.  xxv, 
can.  1),  of  which  Bellarmiue  (Z)«  Monachis,  c  viii)  says 
they  are  *'  nee  pneccpta  nee  indifferentia,  sed  Deo  grata 
et  ab  illo  commendata.*^  If  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of 
the  law  is  possiblr,  if  good  works  constitute  a  desert, 
'  then  the  scholastic  notion  of  the  opera  supererogativa 
'  becomes  a  natural  consequence.  This  doctrine,  in  short, 
is  the  result  of  the  svstem.  It  is  the  natural  consc- 
quence  of  that  conception  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
justification  of  ma^.  It  is  supported  by  tradition  fn>m 
the  time  of  Alexander  of  Hales  {Summa,  pt.  iv,  qu.  23, 
a.  2,  m.  8 ;  Albertus  Magims,  Sent,  iv,  dist.  20,  a.  16, 17 ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  SuppL  tert.  parL  Summa  Theol.qu.  13, 
a.  1),  and  has  not  only  never  been  denied,  but  always 
asserted  and  defended  against  all  attacks  by  tlie  mcMt 
eminent  theologians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  assertion  "ut  unus  posset  pro  altero  satisfacere,** 
in  the  Cateck,  Rom.,  can  only  be  explained  iu  view  of 
that  doctrine.  If  we  now  inquire  further  into  its  con- 
sequences, as  attempted  by  more  modem  theologiaiiH, 
Mohler,  for  instance  {Neue  Uwlersuchungen,  2d  ed.  p.  805 
sq.),  we  find  an  inextricable  confusion  in  the  conception 
of  the  law.  Mohler  starts  from  the  admission  that  the 
moral  law,  as  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  the  unit}*^  of 
the  human  will  with  the  divine  by  love,  which  it  re- 
quires, cannot  be  surpassed.  Yet  his  conception  of  the 
law  is  erroneous  and  a  mere  abstraction,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  considers  it  as  without  limits,  infinite;  and,  on 
the  other,  as  resolving  itself  into  a  number  of  separate 
commandments,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  duty.  Thus 
considered,  no  one  can  do  more  than  the  law  requires, 
though  any  one  can  do  more  than  is  required  by  the 
separate  commandments  taken  individually.  From  the 
moment  that  by  his  entering  into  communion  with 
Christ  love  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of  a  man's  life, 
he  has  absolutely  fulfilled  the  moral  law.  Regeneration 
being  presupposed,  there  arc  yet  different  degrees  in  the 
effects  of  love,  and  these  degrees  are  not  regulated  by 
any  law.  Hence  every  one  may  accomplish  certain  du- 
ties as  if  they  were  not  duties  for  him,  thus  overstep- 
ping the  common  limits  of  duty  and  attaining  to  a  high- 
er degree  of  |)erfection.  According  to  this  argumenta- 
tion, the  moral  law  wonid  constitute,  so  to  speak,  an 
imaginary  quantity,  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
complete  body  of  the  divine  commandments,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  a  number  of  imputations  separate  from  these 
commandments,  and  very  difficult  to  define  particular^ 
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ly.  Tfaisy  then,  brings  ub  back  again  to  the  distinction 
between  pnectpta  and  consUia,  as  the  battis  of  the  opera 
tupertroffutwa,  Proiestaiitism,  on  the  contrary,  looks 
apon  the  divine  law  as  one  indivisible,  and  being  in  this 
form  the  rule  of  all  human  life  and  action.  Objectively, 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  that  which  is  good  in 
itself,  while  subjectively  it  finds  its  acoimplishment  in 
love.  But  iu  order  to  satisfy  the  manifold  exigencies 
of  life,  it  presents  itself  also  in  the  form  of  a  plurality 
of  commandments.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  each  other,  nor,  when  taken  to- 
gether, as  forming  an  incommensurable  whole ;  but,  as 
it  is  man^s  duty  to  do  in  every  circumstance  that  which 
is  good  in  itself,  each  disttnd  commandment  is  to  be  looked 
vpon  as  the  seal  of  the  complete  moral  tdea^  as  the  whole 
c&'rtne  ^010  tii  its  relation  to  the  circumstance  under  con- 
sideraliotu  As  to  which  of  the  many  commandments 
finds  its  application  in  a  given  case,  this  is  a  question 
entirely  distinct  from  that  which  is  objectively  to  be  de- 
fined. The  perception  of  it  is  given  to  the  regenerate 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  thn)agh  a  conscience  filled  with 
iove.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  system  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  supposing  a  human  power  in  those  regener- 
ated in  Christ  by  virtue  of  which  they  could,  under 
any  circumstance,  do  more  than  is  required  of  them,  i.e. 
more  than  that  which  is  absolutely  good  in  itself.  Thus, 
we  may  not  only  assert  in  abstracio  chat  the  young 
woman  who  devotes  her  Ufe  to  taking  care  of  the  sick, 
or  the  missionary,  does  not  thereby  attain  a  higher  de- 
gree of  moral  perfection  than  others  who  contribute  but 
a  mite  towards  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
All  depends  in  this  respect  on  the  individual,  and  on 
the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  him.  Thus,  a 
young  woman  wlio.  having  an  aged  mother  dependent 
on  her  care,  should  enter  an  order — such,  f(»r  instance,  as 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy — would  do  a  bad  action.  Of  the 
woman  who  anointed  him  our  Lord  said  himself,  **She 
bath  done  what  she  could"  (Mark  xiv,  8).  In  Luke 
xvii,  10,  he  says,  "  When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofit- 
able servants."  Of  the  stewanis,  it  is  required  that 
they  should  be  found  faithful,  and  nothing  else.  Of 
Chri^  himself  it  is  said  that  he  was  "obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross*'  (Phil,  ii,  8),  and  to 
be  more  than  obedient  is  impossible,  while  to  be  less  is 
to  be  disobedient.  The  contrary  doctrine,  which  as- 
cribes merits  to  man  aside  from  the  grace  of  God,  is  not 
only  immoral,  but  positively  irreligious.  It  is  even  il- 
loiirical  when  looked  at  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
piilnt,  since  (Mobler,  p.  900)  no  living  man  ever  accom- 
plishes the  whole  law.  See  Janow,  l)e  Regulis;  Con/. 
A  ug.  art.  xxvii ;  ApoL  n.  140, 163, 187, 2G9 ;  A  rt,  Smalc, 
ill, 3,  322:  Conf,AngL  xiv. 

We  should  neglect  one  of  the  principal  consequences 
of  the  theory  of  the  opus  supererogativum  if  we  forgot 
to  consider  its  relation  to  indulgences  (q.  v.).  While 
the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  absolution  connect- 
ed with  it  grant  exemption  from  sin  and  from  eternal 
punbhment,  the  Church  possesses  a  means  of  lessening 
or  even  remitting  the  temporal  punishments  required 
by  divine  justice  by  means  of  indulgences.  These  tem- 
poral punishments  are  otherwise  to  be  undergone  partly 
on  this  earth,  as  penances  and  ecclesiastical  expiations 
{panee  vindieaHvw\ partly  aderwants  in  pulsatory  (Per- 
rone,  ix,  2).  But  whence  does  the  Church  possess  the 
power  thus  to  set  up  as  the  **  representative  of  God's 
mercy  and  justice  in  our  time,**  and  as  such  to  exercise 
such  a  right  of  grace  as  is  so  far  from  being  ecclesiasti- 
cal in  its  character  that  it  extends  (under  some  restric- 
tion) even  beyond  this  life?  How  can  it  defend  the  as- 
sumption of  a  potesias  conferendi  indulgentias  a  Christo 
eoncessa,  mentioned  in  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv  ?  On  this 
point  they  refer,  as  was  already  done  by  Alexander  of 
Hales,  to  the  thesaurus  supererogaHomis  perfeclorum 
founded  by  the  supererogatory  merits  of  Christ  and  of 
the  saints:  ** Est  indnlgentia  remissio  poena  temporalis 
•adhnc  post  absolutionem  sacramentalem  peccatis  debi- 


t8B,in  foro  intemo  coram  Deo  valida,  facta  per  tt'ppHca- 
tiouem  thesauri  Ecclesise  a  superiore  legitimp"  (Perrone, 
ix,  1).  That  there  exists  such  a  fund  capable  of  aton- 
ing for  all  the  sins  of  humanity,  of  any  kind,  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  which  are  the  infinite  merits  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  man,  and  of  Christ  in  his  sainu  (Klee, 
Dogm,  ii,  835),  is  considered  b»  ^fidei  proximum.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  implicitly  established  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  indulgences  (Cone  Trid.  Sess.  xxv,  can.  21),  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  express  declarations  of  popes  Clement 
VI  {Const,  £7«^tVii*),LeoX,Pius V,GregoryXIII,Piu8 
VI,  and  Benedict  XIV.  See  also  Alex.  Ales.  pt.  iv,  qu. 
23,  a.  1,  m.  1 ;  Albertus  Magnus,  Sent,  iv,  dist.  20,  a.  17, 18 ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  pt.  iii,  qu.  26,  a.  1 ;  Sent,  iv,  dist.  20,  qu.  1 , 
a.  3 ;  Sttmm,  adv,  Gent,  iii,  1 56 ;  Bonaventiira,  Sent,  i v,  dist. 
20,  pL  ii,  qu.  1 ;  Bellarminc,  De  Indulg.  c  ii,  iii ;  Veroni- 
us,  Regula  Fidei,  ii,  4;  Bossuet,  Exposition^  §  8;  Balleri- 
ni  [Peter],  Summ,  TheoL  PraL  iii.  Still  there  may  re- 
main some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  merita  on  which 
the  system  of  indulgences  resu  is  to  be  considered  as 
active  performances  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  opus  su^ 
pererogationiSf  or  as  unmerited  sufferings,  such  as  those 
undergone  by  the  saints,  and  which  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  punishments,  but  which  thus  served  to  atone 
beforehand  for  the  faults  afterwards  committed  by  the 
universality  of  sinners.  It  is  only  in  the  first  case  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  ojus  supererogationis  forms  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  indulgences,  or  the  notion  of  the  opus 
supererogativum  must  also  embrace  the  superfluous  suf- 
ferings of  the  perfect;  and  on  this  the  orthodox  writers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not  agree.  In  their 
polemical  defences  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fund  of  merits, 
they  mostly  base  themselves  on  the  second  considera- 
tion. If  we  leave  these,  we  find  in  their  other  works  so 
much  that  is  obscure  and  indefinite  on  this  as  well  as 
on  most  other  points  that  it  is  impossible  for  Protes- 
tant expositors  to  attempt  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  without  being  at  once  accused  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  misundenitanding  their  authors.  The  same  Mob- 
ler who  in  Neue  Untersuc/iungen,  §  68,  derives  the  thesaU' 
rus  from  the  excessive  sufferings  of  some,  in  §  69,  p. 
411,  considers  good  works  as  efficient  as  undeser\'ed 
sufferings  in  freeing  the  yet  ensnared  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  This  is  still  more  expressly  asserted  by 
Klee  {Dogm,  ii,  384)  and  Bellarmine  {De  A/onach.  c.  vil, 
viii).  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  thesaurus^ 
that  basis  of  indulgences,  the  product  of  the  "  merita 
Christi  et  sanctorum,  quatenus  hec  satisfactoria  sunt,"  is 
alone  *'  norunt  theologi  omnes  opera  bona  esse  meritoria, 
i  mpetratoria,  et  satis/actoria.''  Th  us  the  ojjera  superero- 
gativa  contribute  unquestionably  to  making  up  the  fund 
of  merits  imparted  to  those  who  need  it  in  the  form  of 
indulgences.  "  Les  bonnes  oeuvres  de  tons  les  hommes, 
le  sang  des  martyrs,  les  sacrifices  et  les  larmes  de  Tin- 
nocence  s'accnmulent  sans  relache  pour  faire  equilibre 
an  mal.  L'action  de  graces,  la  prifere,  les  satisfactions, 
les  secours,  les  inspirations,  la  foi,  I'esperanoe  et  I'amour 
circulent  de  Tun  k  I'autre  comme  des  fleuves  bienfaisans" 
(De  Maistre,  Soirees  de  St,'Petersbourg)» 

This  doctrine  of  the  opus  supererttgationis  was  at- 
Ucked  by  Wycliffe  {Dial.  p.  287),  and  sharply  criticised 
in  Job.  von  Wesel's  A  dv.  Indulg.  Disput,  The  position 
of  the  Reformers  on  that  question  may  be  seen  in  Me- 
lancthon  (Lort,  De  Satisfactione)  and  Calvin  {Inst,  iii, 
6).  It  was  afterwards  treated  by  Chemnitz  (i,  De  Bo- 
nis 0pp.  qu.  8 ;  ii,  De  Indulg.) ^  Charoier  {Panstratia  Cu' 
thoL  iii,  lib.  24,  De  Satv>factionibus  A  lienis),  and  Jo.  Ger- 
hard (Aoc.  XV,  9,  ed.  Cotta).  The  Synod  of  Pistoja 
(Propos.  XL/)f  in  1876,  took  the  same  views  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  Protestant  polemists  have 
occasionally  failed  to  observe  that  the  vicarious  satis- 
faction of  the  saints  does  not  refer  to  sin  itself,  but  to 
the  temporal  consequences  of  sin  pardoned,  this  has, 
nevertheless,  made  no  practical  di  fference.  We  may  also 
notice  here  the  evident  incongruity  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  essays  on  this  subject  and  the  fundamental 
truth  of  Christ's  all-sufficient  merits.    For,  admitting 
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tha  fandwnental  dutinction  nude  by  the  Thamiata  be- 
twnn  nurilum  de  crmdiffmi  anil  meritum  Je  conffmo, 
■iucc  the  merit  of  Chrint  nmaiai  still  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  aupererogaUiiy  merits  or  the  lainta,  the  latter 
cuioDt  Increase  the  vaiut  i>(  the  merits  of  Christ,  hot 
oiily  the  fuiali/y  or  nambir.  •'  Per  modum  cumuli  ad- 
Jiciuntur  sattsTactiiraibus  Christi,  quin  istis  ulla  ratione 
ilerogetur."  The  merits  of  othen,  copwquently,  are  re- 
veraible  merelr  aa  satiirictoTy  servicen,  not  as  personal 
moral  actions,  and  thus  are  louked  upon  only  as  means 
ur  applicatioD  or  the  mertu  ot  Christ  as  inanirested  in 
supererui^tive  works.  "  Non  habent  nini  raiionem  me- 
dii,  quo  Chriiti  pretium  nobis  applicatur"  (lieUarmine, 
Ik  lntIulg.i,*,B.i).—ilmag,ltral-i:tKglclup.a.v.    See 


work.    2.  The  modem  name  fur  a  covering  for  thi 

inches  all  round  and  is  fringed.     It  is  ordinarily  r 
<if  ailk  velvet,  satin,  or  damatk,  and  i>  placed  ovei 
three  while  linen  cloths  which  customarily  cover  aud 
preserve  the  altar  ilab. 


I  SUPERNUMERARY 

vol*  with  the  lesdera'  or  qnsrteriy  meeiinga.  All  the 
minor  details  connecled  with  the  management  of  the 
circuit  are  in  hia  hands.  3.  An  ecclesiastical  superior 
in  several  Kefurmrd  churches  where  episcopacy  is  not 
admitted,  paniciitariy  anung  the  Lutherans  in  Uermany 
and  the  Ualvinist*  in  some  other  places.  The  superin- 
tendent is  similar  to  a  hishop,  only  his  power  is  some- 
wtutmore  mirained  than  thai  of  our  diocesan  bisbope. 
He  is  the  chief  paator,  and  haa  tbe  direction  of  all  the 
inferior  pastors  within  bia  district  or  dioceae. 

Superior,  an  official  exerdsuig  Jurisdiction ;  Ihe 
chief  uf  a  confraleniity,  brotherhood,  aislerhnod,  manaa- 
tery,  ur  convent.    In  most  orders  the  "  superior"  ur  other 

vent,  and  the  superiors  in  ■  pro\'ince  elect  the  pruvinciaL 
BnpariorBBB,  a  female  superior  of  a  convent  oi 


within  tt 


al,"  thin^  ■ 


iwledgeofm 


e»p«nen. 


tieing  looked  upon  u 

ig  part  of  a  sepsrste  system  of  ihiiiga  and  evenla. 

supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either 

i  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which 

r  eause  and  elfbct  in  nature  friHn 

(Bushnell,  Xaliire  and  tie  SHper- 

[On  the  Supernalaral,  p.  146,  H7) 

;  "We  may  speak  of  whatever  la 

dthenaturalas;>rr(«itarunjL    The 

1  beintn  aa  glinsts  and  dsmoni — to 


itural  intcrrxiMtion  or  a  revelation 

creation  as  tujtematural,  but  wq 

do  look  upon  it  as  miraculous." 

I   So  far  aa  olir  invealigalion  push- 


Superhunistild,  a  term  for  the  archiepiscopal 

paU  (q.  v.). 

Saperindlcta  were  taxes  imposed  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  beyond  tha  ordinary  canonical  taxes,  upon 
great  exigencies  and  eilraordinaTv  occasions.    The  or- 

iiary  were  called  auperindictiona.  From  these  the  clergy 
were  universally  exempted  by  several  laws  of  the  Chria- 
lianemperom.— Bingham,  CAr«(..4nri;.bk.v,ch.tii,$a 

Superinspector,  a  word  by  which  Latin  writers 
have  translated  epuoipm  (/irimniroc),  or  bitkup  {q.  v.), 

SuperllUtltatlon  is,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  ttie 
institution  to  a  benefice  over  the  heaii  of  a  bencliciary 
supposed  to  be  dead  after  prolonged  absence. 

Superintsndent.  1.  The  officer  of  the  early 
Church  who  was  also  called  overtrtr,  or  iwAop  {iriBKo- 
iTDc).  i.  Tbe  officer  in  the  English  Wesleyan  Church 
who  has  charge  of  a  circuit;  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Conference  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order 
in  all  the  sncieliea  of  the  circuit,  and  presides  aa  chief 
pastor  in  all  circuit  courla.     The  aupertiitendeni  or  one 

the  quarterly  visiuHon  of  the  classes,  change  or  re-elect 
the  tiewardi — the  nonrinaiion  being  with  bimaelf,  the 


It  law."    Belief  in  tbe  ti 


n  that  "order  ia 


called  'natural.'"     See  Mm 
BupematnroliBt.  a  n 
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omena  which  are 


nf  the  Scriptures, 
ine  perlarmance  ot  the  miracles  therein  recorded,  elc 
Their  opponeuia  are  called  Anlituprmaluraiiilt. 

Sapernnmeraiy  I'hkacuek.  1.  In  the  Methodiit 
Rpiscupal  Church,  a  "  supernumerary  preacher  ia  ana 
who,  because  of  impaired  health,  ia  temporarily  unabls 
Lo  perform  effective  work.  He  may  receive  an  appoint-^ 
mcnC  or  be  left  without  one,  acconltng  to  thejadgmeat 

but  he  shall  have  no  claim  upon  the  beneflciarj-  funds 
of  the  Cburch  except  by  rote  of  the  Conference,  and  he 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  ot  the  lliiapline 


I  all  the  privilegea  of 
he  may  reside"  (Hud- 
mo  of  Ur.  Cuke,  aupeiv 


in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  a 
membership  in  the  place  wher 
pime,  xvUt,  I).     In  1800,  on  m 
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numenay  preachen,  their  widows  and  orphans,  were  to 
have  the  same  support  which  was  then  accorded  to  ef- 
fective preachers.  The  funds  of  the  Conferences  hicreas- 
iiig,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  membership  multiply- 
ing, great  difficulties  arose,  and  in  18^  the  General 
Conference  abolished  the  relation  so  far  as  the  Annual 
Conferences  were  concenied.  In  1864  the  relation  was 
restored  with  the  definition  at  present  given,  with  the 
provision  that  no  supernumerary  preacher  shall  have  a 
claim  upon  the  beneficiary  funds  of  the  Church  without 
a  vote  of  the  Annual  Conference.  In  1876  the  number 
of  sapemomerary  preachers  was  reported  at  701. 

2.  Among  the  £nglish  Wealeyans,  in  order  to  secure 
the  relation  of  supernumerary  the  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained of  the  May  District  Meeting.  They  receive  a 
maintenance  according  to  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  in  the  active  work.  This  is  derived  from 
the  Annuitant  Society,  which  is  in  reality  their  own 
life-assurance  fund,  and  provides,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  support  and  education  of  their  children.  Upon 
entering  into  business  they  are  reckoned  as  local  preach- 
ers, after  four  years  as  superannuated,  and  if  members 
of  the  legal  hundred,  are  superseded.  They  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  District  Meeting :  and  if  their 
names  are  on  the  minutes,  they  are  members  of  the 
Quarterly,  Local  Preachers',  and  District  Meetings.  See 
Simpaon,  Cgchp.  ofMethoditm,  a.  v. 

Bupexpellice  (or  Superpelliceum^  a  surplice 
(q.v.> 

SnperpOflitio,  a  word  used  in  the  ancient  Church 
to  designate  a  fast,  which  lasted  not  only  through  the 
day,  but  till  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  or  for 
several  days  together,  as  was  usual  in  the  Passion  week. 
The  stationa,  or  fasts  on  stationary  days,  terminated  at 
three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon.     See  Fasting;  Sta* 

TIOX. 

Supei pmgatlon,  purgation  or  cleaning  beyond 
what  is  needed. 

Super-slab,  or  Supeb-tablb.    See  Altab,  Port- 

ABLB. 

SnX>er8tition  (^eun^aifiovco,  dtemon^terror).  Fes- 
tus,  governor  of  Judca,  informed  Agrippa  that  Paul  bad 
disputed  with  the  other  Jews  concerning  matters  of 
their  own  superstition  (Acts  xxv,  19),  in  which  he 
spoke  like  a  true  pagan,  equally  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  Jewish.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Coloesians  (ii,  23),  recommends  to  them  not  to  regard 
take  teachers,  who  would  persuade  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  human  wisdom  in  an  affected  humility  and 
siipentiiion ;  and,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  he  says, 
**  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious*' 
(AcU  xvii,  22).  The  heathen  idea  of  religion  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  terror.  A  superstitious  man  looks  on 
God  as  a  severe  and  rigid  master,  and  obeys  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Varro  says  the  pious  man  honors  and 
loves  God,  the  superstitious  man  dreads  him,  even  to 
terror;  and  Maxirous  Tyrius  observes  that  a  man  truly 
pioua  looks  on  God  as  a  friend  full  of  goodness,  whereas 
the  saperstitiotts  serves  him  with  base  and  mean  ilat- 
teiy.  In  the  New  Test.,  however,  the  word  "  supersti- 
tion" or  **  superstitioos"  is  used  in  a  less  offensive  sense. 
Festos,  a  governor  newly  arrived  in  his  province,  would 
hardly  have  paid  so  ill  a  compliment  to  Agrippa,  a  king 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  to  call  his  religion  supersti- 
tious; and  when  Paul  at  Athens  tells  the  Areopagites 
that  they  are  too  superstitious,  he  uses  a  word  no  doubt 
susceptible  of  a  good  as  well  as  of  a  bad  sense,  as  it 
would  have  been  highly  indecorous,  nor  less  unneces- 
sary, to  calumniate  the  religious  disposition  of  his 
judges  whom  he  was  addressing.  If  we  take  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  won»hip  or  reverence,  Festus  may  say, 
**  Paul  and  the  Jews  differ  in  respect  of  certain  objects 
of  spiritual  reverence,**  and  Paul  may  say,  **  I  perceive 
ye  are  greatly  attached  to  objects  of  spiritual  rever- 
ence,** not  onlv  without  offence,  but  as  a  very  graceful 

X.— C 


introduction  to  a  discourse  which  proposed  to  describe 
the  only  proper  object  of  such  reverence.     See  Pauu 

The  Hebrews  were  never  given  to  such  gross  super- 
stition as  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity ;  yet  there 
are  traces  of  the  same  weakness  of  the  human  mind  iu 
their  various  modes  of  divination  (q.  v.)  and  their 
views  of  possessed  persons  (q.  v.).  A  special  instance 
has  been  found  in  the  case  of  Azazel  (q.  v.) ;  also  in  the 
satyr  (q.  v.)  and  the  night-monster  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Spectre. 

The  modern  Mohammedans  are  given  to  superstitions. 
Those  of  Egvpt  mav  be  found  in  Lane's  Modem  Egyfh- 
tiunt,  i,  S22,'836,  876;  ii,  283,  808,  812.  In  Palestine 
the  peasantry'  have  numerous  8U))er8titions :  they  be- 
lieve in  incantations,  in  charms,  in  divination  by  sand 
and  other  means,  and  in  the  evil  eye,  their  children  be- 
ing left  purposely  dirty,  or  even  besoiled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  an  envious  look.  The  belief 
in  spirits  is  also  general  These  include,  first,  the  Jan, 
or  powerful  diemon,  g^ood  or  bad,  the  latter  kind  having 
for  bodies  the  tall  smoke  -  pillars  of  the  whirlwind,  so 
commonly  seen  in  summer;  secondly,  the  Afrtt,  who  is 
seemingly  equivalent  to  a  ghost ;  thirdly,  the  ghoul  or 
hag  of  the  cemetery,  which  feeds  on  the  dead  (a  place 
haunted  by  one  of  these  dsemons  is  carefully  avoided,  or 
at  least  never  approached  without  the  most  polite  salu- 
tations, intended  to  appease  the  unseen  spirit) ;  fourth- 
ly, there  are  Kerad,  or  goblins,  whose  name  is  akin  to 
the  Arabic  word  for  monkey;  lastly,  there  is  the  Shai- 
tAn,  or  Satan,  a  name  often  applied  to  human  beings  of 
an  evil  disposition  (Conder,  TetU  Work  in  Palest,  ii| 
233).     See  D^mon. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Xavier,  De  Svperstitione 
Judaor,  (Hamb.  1720) ;  Reineccius,  id,  (pref.  to  Chris- 
tiani's  Werke  [Leips.  1705]);  Spizelius,  AutriiatfAovia 
EbrtBO-gtntUia  (ibid.  1608) ;  Manzel,  De  Voce  AiurtSai" 
fiovift  (RosL  1768) ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Danz, 
Wdrterb.  s.  v. "  Aberglaube.**     See  Witch. 

SUPERSTITION  (Lat.  mperstitio)  had  for  its  an- 
cient sense  that  of  worship  over  and  above  that  which 
was  appointed  by  proper  authority.  Hence  religious 
systems  not  recognised  by  the  Roman  State  were  called 
'^  superstitions,*' Christianity  ifjielf  being  for  some  cen- 
turies among  the  number.  The  word  has  been  used 
so  indefinitely  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  precise 
meaning.  It  does  not  seem  alwa}^  to  have  been  used 
in  a  bad  sense  in  old  English,  as  is  shown  by  Acts  xvii, 
22,  where  it  represents  SBiffi^aifioviOf  a  word  used  by 
the  apostle  as  indicating  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
God-fearing  people  who  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
his  appeal  about  the  "unknown  God.**  Superstition 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  an  "excess  of  religion, 
aa  if  any  one  could  have  too  much  of  true  religion,  but 
any  misdirection  of  religious  feeling,  manifested  either 
in  showing  religious  veneration  or  regard  to  objects 
which  deserve  none — that  is,  properly  speaking,  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods — or  in  an  excess  of  veneration  for  an 
object  deserving  some  veneration,  or  the  worship  of  God 
through  the  medium  of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies'* 
(Whately,  On  Bacon,  p.  156).  It  is  generally  defined  to 
be  the  observance  of  unnecessary  and  uncommanded 
rites  and  practices  in  religion ;  reverence  of  objects  not 
fit  for  worship ;  too  great  nicety,  fears,  or  scrupulous- 
ness; or  extravagant  devotions;  or  religion  wrong  di- 
rected or  conducted.  The  word  may  be  applied  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathens,  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  the 
unscriptural  rites  of  the  Catholics ;  to  the  dependence 
placed  by  many  on  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  oth- 
er ceremonies.  It  may  be  extended  to  those  who,  with- 
out any  evidence,  believe  that  prophecies  are  still  ut- 
tered or  miracles  are  performed.  Some  forms  of  intel- 
lectual scepdcism  involve  superstition  of  a  far  more 
dangerous  kind  than  that  involved  in  the  credulity  of 
ignorant  piety,  as  belief  in  witchcraft,  magic,  table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping,  etc 

Superstition,  says  Claude,  usually  springs  either  (1) 
from  servile  fear,  which  makes  people  believe  that  God 
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fa  ilviTg  wntbful,  and  inventa 
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■r  (!) 
from  ■  natural  inclinaticHi  we  aU 
have  to  UlalaCr}',  which  makea 
men  think  lh«y  toe  aoaie  ay  of 
the    Divinity   in    eitraordinaty 

vonhip  them ;  or  (3)  from  bv- 
pocrisTf  which  makes  men  will' 
iiiH  to  dlKhirge  their  ublif^&tianB 
to  God  by  grimace  and  by  zeal 
foreitemal  servicea;  or  (4)  fnim 
prcaumption,  which  mahet  mea 
•erre  Gi>d  nCua  tbeir  own  fancier 
See  Claude,  fltiat/  on  ttt  Compo- 
tirioa  of  a  SennOH,  it,  49,  299; 
Saurin,  Stnaom  (Eng.  ed.),  v,  49 ; 
Gregory,  £a«ajr>,£na;S;  Blunt, 
Did.  of  Hi^  TitoL  a.  v.;  Duck, 
jyict.  B.  V.  (  Fieming,  Voaibularj/ 
o/PhiL  SatKce,  u  v. 

SnpeitStua,  a  long  gar- 
ment like  a  modem  great-coat> 
leaembling  a  atraiglit-cut  cloak 
in  ■ams  particulan,  woni  over  the  aecular  and  reltgioiu 
dma  in  medinval  titnea  aa  a  protection  agaiuit  the 
weather.— Lee,  Cloa.  of  Liturs-  Ttrmi.  u  v. 

Snperrtlle,  Dakiei.  de,  a  Pmleatant  thmlngian, 
waa  bom  at  Saumur,  in  August,  IS67,  of  ■  respectable 
Dutch  family,  and,  being  early  deeignated  for  the  aacred 
miniatry.  atudied  theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  and 
in  1CK3  waa  called  to  Cake  charge  of  the  Church  of  Lou- 
dun.  On  tbe  Kevocatiiin  of  the  Edict  of  Nante*.  he  tAoh 
nfuge  in  Rotterdam,  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn  by 
offen  from  Berlin,  Loudun,aiid  Hamburg.  I 
authoritiea  of  the  city  crealeil  for  him  an  expreaa  paa- 

lie  waa  of  aaweet  diapmitioii,  a  lively  imagination,  ai 
a  happy  delivery.     He  publiahed  several  aermooa  si 
devotional  worka,  which   are  enumerated   in    Hoefe 
IfouB.  Siog.  Gi«irale,  a.  v. 
SaperrtBor  CantAnun,  the  maeter  of  the  cho 

Supervisor  Op8rl«,  the  auperinCendenC  of  work 
alio  c^ad  mugitter  uperit, 

Snpll(C]nD,  a  jfU-»n>iI[«eeFLAa],jDn.ii,6)i>the 
characteristic  epithet  of  the  Bed  Sea  (q.  v.),  which 
abnaoda  in  aedge  (Exod.  jt,  19,  and  often).  In  one 
paauge  (Deut.  i,  1)  it  baa  been  auppoaed  by  some  to 
deeignala  a  place,  but  no  locality  of  that  name  baa  been 
diacovered,  and  moat  interpreter!  (with  the  Sept.  and 
Tulg.)  understanil  it  there  to  stand  for  the  Red  Sea  (by 
tbe  omiwion  of  D^,  moi).  So  in  Numb,  xxi,  14,  MBaD, 
npMh  (Sept.  Zi.nf3 ;  Vulg.  Afart  Itabnim),  some  think 
a  place  (perhapa  the  aame)  to  be  indicated,  but  others 
with  better  reason  render  the  word  aa  an  appellative, 
Jtorm,  L  c.  violence  (aa  in  Job  xxi,  18,  an3  ebewbere). 

Snpp*'  A'lri'av  (Mark  vi,  21;  Lnke  liv,  12,  IS; 
John  xii,  2.  eu. ;  aametiiiMB  rendered  "  feaat"),  a  word 
nsed  indifferently  in  the  Homeric  age  fur  the  early  ot 
the  late  n>eal,  its  apecial  meaning  being  the  principal 
meaL  In  later  timea,  however,  the  temi  was  applied 
excluaively  to  the  late  meal— the  I6iiriiv  of  tbe  Ho- 
meric age.  It  was  the  chief  meal  of  tbe  Jews,  artd  also 
of  the  limka  and  Komana,  being  taken  towarda  at  at 
evening,  after  the  labor*  of  the  day  were  over  (Matt, 
xxiii,  6;  Mark  xii,  89;  Luke  xi,  46).  In  tbe  New 
Test  it  ia  alio  apecially  spoken  nf  the  paachal  lupper 
(John  xiii,!;  iv,  21,  20),  and  of  tbe  Lord'a  supper  (I 
Cor.  li,  SO);  and  [tf  any  meal  (ver.  21);  metaphori- 
cally of  a  marriage-feaat,  aa  (igiirative  of  the  Meaaiah's 
kingdom  (Kev.  lix,  9);  and  of  heaps  of  the  alaiu  aa  a 
feaat  for  birds  of  pn-y  (ver.  17).     See  Sup. 

n  Oriental  supper-party  b  thus  deacribed  by 
:  "Out  apatuuuU  conaisMd  id  a  pieuy 


court,  decorated  with  Arabic  pilaaters,  and  with  a  apont- 


nthe  o 


«  fallini 
rethre. 


that  ia  to  aay,  a  chamber  larger  than  the  others,  furmeii 
by  an  arcade,  which  opened  on  the  inner  court,  and 
which  had  neither  door  nur  shutters  to  duse  iU  It  ia 
a  place  of  transititm  between  the  house  and  the  street, 
serving  as  a  garden  to  tbe  lazy  HusHilmana,  iu  mucion- 
leas  shade  supplying  for  them  that  uf  the  trees,  which 
they  have  neither  the  induatry  In  plant  nor  energy  ti> 
go  and  seek  where  nature  herself  causes  them  to  grow. 
Our  nioms,  even  in  this  magniScent  palace,  would  have 
appeared  ruinoua  to  (he  poorest  hut  of  our  peasants: 
the  windowa  bad  no  glass,  an  unknown  luxury  in  the 
Eaat,  notwithatanding  the  rig<ir  of  »int«r  in  these 
mountaina;  no  beils,  tables,  or  chain;  nothing  but  the 
naked  walls,  mouldering  and  riddled  with  nt  and  lizanl 
holes;  and  as  a  floor,  the  beaten  clny,  uneven,  and  mixed 
with  chopiied  aliBw.  Blaves  brought  mats  of  nuh, 
which  they  stntched  upon  this  Hour,  and  Damascus 
carpeta,  with  which  they  covei^  the  maU;  they  atler- 
wards  brought  a  amall  Ubie  of  Bethlehem  manufacture, 
made  of  wood,  encmsted  with  mother-of-pearl.  These 
tablea  are  not  halfa  foot  either  in  diameter  or  in  height  t 
they  resemble  the  trunk  of  a  broken  column,  and  are 
not  capable  of  holding  more  than  the  tray  on  which  the 
Mohammedana  pUce  the  five  or  six  dishet  which  com- 
pose their  repasts.  Our  dinner,  which  was  served  on 
this  table,  consiaied  of  a  pilau,  of  a  dish  of  anur  milk 
mixed  with  oil,  and  certain  gourds  like  our  cucumbers, 
stuffed  with  hashed  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  This  ia,  in 
fact,  the  most  deairabia  and  savory  food  which  one  can 
eat  in  the  East.  So  knives,  spoons,  or  furka;  they  cat 
with  the  banda :  but  the  repeated  abluiiona  render  tbin 
custom  leas  revolting  for  Che  Huwulmana,"    See  Eat- 

8UPPER  OP  THE  LORD  (^Kvptaxov  ^(Tirvov),  ao 
called  by  Paul  in  his  biatorical  leference  to  the  Pass- 
over supper  as  observed  bv  Jesus  on  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed  (1  Cor.  x'i,  20;  MatL  xxvi,  20-Sl). 

I.  Scriplaral  Stateneatt. — Several  contioverted  points 
may  perhaps  be  best  adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony 
'  '  ;  last  Passover  of  the  Lord,  consLmcted  fnim  the 
[elic  narrauvea  alluding  to  it,  but  Ailing  up  the 
iia  omitted  circumstaucei  Drom  tbe  known  Pavovei 
rita.     See  Pabsovbs. 

Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesua  aat  down  with 
twelve  (Matt.)  apoatles"  (Mark).  The  fimt  cus- 
tomary waafaing  and  purifications  being  performed,  the 
'ng  over  tbe  firtt  cup  of  wine,  which  began  tbe 
wouUI  be  pronounced,  probably  in  the  usual  form 
I'e  thank  thee,  0  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
haac  created  the  &aib  of  the  Tine."    Couaidering  tb« 
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peenlurity  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  the 
new  dispensation  about  to  be  established  —  that  the 
great  Teacher  had  already  declared  the  superiority  of 
simple  forms  to  the  involved  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  and  that  his  disciples  alone  were  present  on 
this  occasion — it  may  be  supposed  that,  after  the  bless- 
ing over  the  herbs,  the  recital  of  the  liturgy  (or  haga- 
diih)  explanatory  of  the  redemption  of  their  ancestors 
from  Egyptian  bondage  would  be  somewhat  simplified, 
and  perhaps  accompanied  with  new  reflections. 

Then  probably  the  second  cup  of  wine  was  mingled, 
and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb,  feast-offerings, 
and  other  viands,  placed  before  the  Lord.  "And  he 
said  unto  them.  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this 
Pascba  with  you  before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I 
shall  no  naore  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the 
kingilom  of  God.  And  he  took  the  [second]  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this,  aud  divide  among 
you,  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come"  (Luke). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be  drunk 
off,  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would  next  be  broken, 
the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a  piece  distributed  to  each 
disciple,  probably  with  the  usual  formula — "  This  is  the 
bread  of  affliction  which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  ;**  L  e.  not  the  identical  bread,  transubstantia- 
ted, bat  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it.  The  company  would 
then  proceed  with  the  proper  supper,  eating  of  the 
feairt-offering,  and,  after  a  benediction,  of  the  paschal 
lamb. 

The  translation  of  the  phrase .  ^eiirvov  ytvofuvov 
(which  immediately  follows)  by  "supper  being  ended" 
has  much  confused  the  various  narratives,  and  led  many 
to  think  that  Judas  was  present  at  the  Lord's  supper, 
properiy  so  called.  The  true  reading  probably  is  ytvo- 
fif'vov  (not  y(vofiivov),  as  understood  by  the  Arabic 
and  Persic  translators,  in  the  sense  "while  supper  was 
about,**  or  "  during  supper-time." 

"And  as  they  were  at  supper,  the  devil  having  now 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him ;  Jesus, 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  Grod,  and  was  going 
to  God,  riaeth  from  supper;  and,**  after  due  prepara- 
tions, "  began  to  wash  the  disciples*  feet**  (John).  Af- 
ter this  striking  symbolic  exhortation  to  humility  and 
mutoal  service  (John  xiii,  6-20),  "Jesus  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  bare  witness,  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me.  Then 
the  disciples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of  whom 
he  spake**  (John).  "And  they  were  very  sorry,  and 
began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  I?*' 
(Matt.).  "One  of  the  disciples,  leaning  back  on  Je- 
ans* breast,  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  is  it  I?  Jesus  an- 
swered. He  it  is  to  whom  1  shall  give  a  sop,  when  1 
have  dipped  it.  And  after  dipping  the  sop  he  giveth 
it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Then  Satan  entered  into  him. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly. 
He  then,  on  taking  the  sop,  went  immediately  out ;  and 
it  was  night**  (John). 

The  supper  would  then  proceed  until  each  had  eaten 
snfBctent  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  feast-offering. 

"  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the  bread,*'  the 
other  nnleavened  cake  left  unbroken,  "and  blessed** 
God  "  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the**  eleven  "  disci- 
ples, and  said,  Take  eat;  this  is  my  body  (Matt., 
Mark),  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me**  (Luke,  Paul,  1  0>r.  xi,  24). 

The  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were  usually 
washed  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup,  or  "cup  of 
blessing^  (1  Cor.  x,  16)  prepared,  over  which  the  master 
usually  gave  thanks  for  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
and  for  the  law  given  to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at 
this  juncture  announced,  with  peculiar  appropriateness, 
his  New  Covenant. 

"  Afler  the  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the  cnp  af- 
ter sapper,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave  it  to  them, 


saying,  Drink  all  of  yon  out  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  for- 
giveness of  sins  (Matt.) :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink, 
in  remembrance  of  me"  (1  Cor.  xi,  24).  "  But  1  say 
unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  (caivdv) 
with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom"  (Matt.). 

"  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn"  (Matt.),  prob- 
ably the  Hallel,  our  Lord  discoursed  long  with  his 
disciples  about  his  approaching  death  and  departure 
(John  xiii,  81 ;  xiv,  81) ;  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
said,  "  Arise,  let  us  go  hence."  "  And  they  went  out 
on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives"  (Ulrfstt.). 

IL  Ecclesicutical  Usagf,  —  A  multitude  of  disputes 
and  controversies  have  existed  in  the  Church,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  regarding  the  nature,  ob- 
servance, and  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  these 
points  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works: 
Pierce,  Waterland,  Cudworth,  Hoadley,  and  Bell,  On 
the  Eucharist ;  Orme,  Lord's  Supper  lUustrated  (Lond. 
1832);  Goodman,  On  the  Eucharist  (ibid.  1841);  Cole- 
man, Christ.  AtUig.;  Halley,  On  the  Sacraments  (ibid. 
1845) :  De  Linde  and  Meams,  Prize  Essays  on  the  Jew* 
ish  Passover  and  Christian  Eucharist  (ibid.  1845). 

The  early  Church  appears,  from  a  vast  preponderance 
of  evidence,  to  have  practiced  communion  weekly,  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  custom,  which  prevailed  during  the  first  seven 
centuries,  of  mixing  the  wine  with  water,  and  in  the 
Greek  Church  with  hot  water,  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  ancient  Jews,  who  mingled  their  thick 
wine  with  water  (Mishna,  Terumoth,  xi).  Maimon- 
ides  (in  Chomets  ve-Matsahy  §  vii)  states  that  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  wine  in  every  cup  must  not  be  less  than 
the  fourth  part  of  a  quarter  of  a  bin,  besides  water  which 
must  needs  be  mingled,  that  the  drinking  of  it  may 
be  the  more  pleasatU,  The  raisin-wine  often  employeil 
both  by  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews  (Arbah  Turim, 
§  483,  date  1800)  contains  water  of  course.  Bemuants 
of  this  custom  are  still  traceable  in  the  East  The  Ne^ 
torian  Christians,  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  as  we  find 
from  the  old  travellers,  celebrated  the  eucharist  in  such 
wine,  made  by  steeping  raisins  one  night  in  water,  the 
juice  being  pressed  forth  (Osorius,  De  Met,  EmcmueL 
lib.  iii ;  Boter,  Bel,  ii,  8 ;  Odoard  Barboeo,  ap.  Ra- 
mum.  i,  818;  Brercwood,  On  the  Diversities  of  Lan" 
(fuages  [1622],  p.  147).  The  Christians  of  India  (said 
to  be  converted  by  St  Thomas)  used  raisin -wine,  as 
also  do  some  of  the  Syrian  churches  at  the  present  day 
(lioss,  Pansebeia  [1683],  p.  492;  Ainsworth,  Travels  iu 
A  sia  Minor  [1842]).  The  third  0)uncil  of  Braga  would 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  pure  "  fruit  of  the  vine,"  for 
they  condemned  as  heretics  **  those  who  used  no  other 
xoine  but  what  they  pressed  out  of  the  clusters  of  grapes, 
which  were  then  presented  at  the  Lord's  table"  (Bing- 
ham, Christ.  A  ntig.  bk.  v,  ch.  ii).  The  wine  used  by  our 
Lord  was  of  course  fermented,  as  no  other  could  have 
been  procured  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  new  wine  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  (Matt,  xxvi,  29).     See  Wine. 

As  regards  the  bread,  many  of  the  Eastern  churches 
use  unfermented  bread  in  the  communion.  "  The 
Greek  Church  adopts  a  leavened  bread,  but  the  Roman 
Church  has  it  unleavened ;  and  this  difference  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy,  though  it  seems  easy  to 
decide  which  kind  was  used  by  Jesus,  the  last  supper 
having  been  on  one  of  the  *  days  of  unleavened  bread,' 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Ju- 
dosa."  The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  pay  little 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  elements,  but  use  the  ordi- 
nary bread,  as  well  as  wine,  of  the  country.  It  was 
probably  from  regarding  in  a  similar  way  the  bread  and 
wine  as  mere  oidinary  beverage  that  some  of  the  an- 
cient sects  gave  up  the  wine  altogether,  and  substituted 
other  things.  Epiphanius  {Hares,  49)  and  Augustine 
{Hares.  28)  mention  an  ancient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Phryg^,  called  Artotyrites,  because  they  used  bread 
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and  cheese.  Othere  made  lue  of  bread  and  water  only ; 
and  the  third  Council  of  Braga  (A.D.  675)  condemns  a 
custom  of  communicating  iu  bread  and  milk. — Kitto. 
See  LoBo's  Suppeic 

SappUoatio,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or  supplica- 
tion to  t^e  gods  among  the  ancient  Romans,  on  which 
occasion  the  temples  were  thrown  open,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  carried  on  couches  through  the  public 
streets  that  they  might  receive  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  suppUcatio  was  appointed  by  the  senate  when 
a  victory  had  been  gained,  or  in  times  of  public  danger 
and  distress. 

Supplication  of  Beggars  is  a  book  which  ap- 
peared mysteriously  in  London  about  A.D.  1527,  setting 
forth  the  rapacity  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  It 
eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII,  who, 
after  hearing  it  read,  said,  "  If  a  man  should  pull  down 
an  old  stone-wall,  and  begin  at  the  lower  part,  the  up- 
per part  might  chance  to  fall  upon  his  head,"  thus 
broadly  intimating  that  the  clergy  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rotten  old  Church ;  and  should  an  attempt 
be  made  to  reform  them,  the  whole  structure  would 
tumble  down*  See  Burchard,  HisL  of  Congregational' 
itnij  i,  26. 

Supplication  of  Commons  is  a  notable  book 
published  in  1546,  with  the  full  title  of  A  Supplication 
of  the  Poor  Commons  to  the  King,  It  was  a  sort  of 
counterpart  to  the  Supplication  of  Beggars^  and  made 
complaints  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  especially  the  monks.  See  Strype,  Memoirs,  i, 
608-621 ;  Burchard,  Bist,  of  CongregationcUism,  i,  38. 

Supplicatidnds  <6r.  Xiravc/ai)*  in  its  original 
signification,  is  but  another  name  for  prayers  in  general, 
of  whatever  kind,  that  either  were  made  publicly  in  the 
church  or  by  any  private  person.  The  term  is  applied 
both  to  litanies  and  short  prayers,  vrith  brief  petitions 
and  responses.    See  Litany. 

Supralapsarians,  persons  who  hold  that  God, 
without  any  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men, 
has  resolved,  by  an  eternal  decree,  supra  lapsum,  ante- 
cedently to  any  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in- 
dependent of  it,  to  reject  some  and  save  others;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  God  intended  to  glorify  his  justice  in 
the  condemnation  of  some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the 
salvation  of  others;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed  that 
Adam  should  necessarily  falL    See  Sublapsariamb. 

Supramanya,  a  Hind(i  deva,  son  of  Siva,  and 
sprung  from  the  eye  in  the  forehead  of  that  god.  He 
fought  the  giant  Sura  Parproa,  and  with  the  most  pow- 
erful weapon  of  his  father  split  him  in  two,  after  seven 
days  of  battle.  The  festival  Kandershasta  is  celebrated 
in  his  honor. 

Supremacy,  Papal.  The  papists  claim  for  the 
See  of  Rome,  represented  in  the  person  of  the  pope,  "  a 
principality  of  power  over  all  others,  as  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Christian  churches ;"  and  all  other  patri- 
archs are  required  to  receive  their  palls  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  This  doctrine  is  chiefly  built  on  the  supposed 
primacy  of  Peter,  of  whom  the  pope  is  the  pretended 
successor;  a  primacy  so  far  from  being  countenanced 
by  Scripture  that  we  find  it  there  absolutely  forbidden 
(Luke  xxii,  24 ;  Mark  ix,  85).  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  was  first  recognised  by  tl^  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.  1215,  and  was  first  protested  against  by 
the  authors  of  the  Reformation.  The  title  of  "  mother 
of  churches,"  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  must 
certainly  belong  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
given  to  that  Church  by  the  second  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381.    See  Primacy. 

SUPREMACY,  Royal.  In  the  Church  of  England 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
and  it  is  ordained  that  no  foreign  potentate  shall  exer- 
cise any  power,  civil  or  religious,  within  the  limits  of 
that  kingdom.  Canon  U  of  the  Church  of  England 
says: 


*'  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  affirm  that  the  king's  msj- 
e^ty  hath  not  the  snme  aaihority  iu  causes  ecclesiavticiil 
that  the  godly  kings  liad  among  the  Jews  and  Chri»itao 
emperurs  of  the  piiinUive  Church,  or  impeach  auy  part 
of  his  regal  supremacy  iu  the  said  causes  restored  to  the 
crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established, 
let  him  be  ezcommnnicated  ipmffxxtOy  and  not  restored, 
but  only  by  the  nrehbi8hop,  after  hia  repeutance  and  pub- 
lic revocation  of  those  his  wicked  errors." 

In  the  United  States,  of  course,  no  supremacy  or  inter- 
ference in  spiritual  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities is  recognised. 

Sur  (Heb.  Sur,  ")!I0,  removed,  as  in  Isa.  xlix,  21 ; 
Sept,  al  olo'i ;  Vulg.  Sur\  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6) ;  called  in 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  5)  "  the  gate  of  the 
foundations^  ^10^,  yesod  (which  is  the  preferable  read- 
ing), being  apparently  that  which  led  across  to  Zion  by 
the  causeway  or  bridge.    See  Temple. 

Sur  (2oi;p ;  Vulg.  omits),  one  of  the  places  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  are  named  as  having  been 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  with  the  As- 
syrian army  (Judith  ii,  28).  It  cannot  be  T\'re,  the 
modem  Sur,  since  that  is  mentioned  immediately  be- 
fore. Some  have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place  named 
Sora,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  in  Phoe- 
nicia, which  they  would  identify  with  Athlitf  others, 
again,  SHrafend,  But  none  of  these  are  satisfactory. — 
Smith.  The  apocryphal  character  of  the  book  itself 
makes  us  suspicious  of  the  accuracy  of  the  name.  See 
Judith. 

Sura  Deva,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  goddess 
of  wine,  who  sprang  out  of  the  milk-sea  when  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  was  cast  into  it,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
drink  amrita. 

Sura  Parpma,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  the  giant 
with  whom  Supramanya  (q.  v.)  fought.  After  he  had 
been  cut  into  pieces  by  the  latter,  one  half  changed  it- 
self into  a  peacock,  and  the  other  half  into  a  cock.  Siva 
used  the  first  as  an  animal  for  riding,  and  the  second 
served  as  a  watcher  for  the  house  in  which  the  wagon 
of  Siva  stood. 

Surcingle  is  a  band  of  black  silk  or  stuff,  fringed 
at  the  ends,  and  bound  round  the  waists  of  the  clergy 
so  as  to  confine  and  keep  the  cassock  in  place. 

Surenhuslufl  (Surenhus),  Willem,  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  flourished  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy.  He 
edited  a  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  Afischna,  give 
totius  BebrcKorum  Juris,  Rituum,  A  ntiquHatum,  et  Ijegum 
Oralium  Systema,  cum  Claritsimorum  Babbinorvm  J/at- 
monidis  et  Bartenora  CommentarOs  Integris,  etc  (Amst. 
1690-1703,  6  vols.  foL),  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  best  edition  (see  Wolf,  BibL  Bebr.  ii,  886).  He  pub- 
lished also  mWtt  nnBO,«>«  BipKof:  KaraXXay^ft  in 
quo  secundum  Vett,  TheoU,  Bebb,  formulas  allegandi  et 
modos  interpreiandi  conciliantur  loca  exV.in  N,  T,  alie^ 
gata  (ibid.  1718,  4to),  a  work  of  unsurpassed  value  on 
the  subject  to  wliich  it  relates. 

Sureties  is  a  name  given  to  sponsors  in  virtue  of 
the  security  given  through  them  to  the  Church  that 
the  baptized  shall  be  "  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a 
godly  and  a  Christian  life.*'    See  Spoksor. 

Surety  (some  form  of  2^9,  ardh,  to  barter,  and  es- 
pecially to  deposit  a  pledge,  either  in  money,  goods,  or 
in  part  payment,  as  security  for  a  bargain;  tyyvoi:). 
"  Suretyship**  in  the  A.  V.  is  usually  the  rendering  ftir 
D*^;|^'')n,  tokeim,  literally  in  marg.  <<  those  that  strike 
(hands),"  from  S^tJ,  to  strike  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p, 
1617).  The  phrase'  n;  r^-lbPl,  tesumeth  yad  (Sept. 
vapa^ilKri),  ^  depositing  in  the  hand,'*  i.  e.  giving  in 
pledge,  may  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  act  of  pledf^- 
ing,ur  virtual,  though  not  personal,  suretyship  (Lev.  vi, 
2  [Heb.  v^  21]).    In  the  entire  abeence  of  commerce. 
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the  law  laid  down  no  nik«  on  the  sabject  of  Biiret3rship ; 
but  it  t»  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  mercantile 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  Buretyiibip  in 
the  commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi,  I ;  xi,  15; 
xvii,  18;  xx,  16;  xxii,  26;  xxvii,  18).  But  in  older 
times  the  notion  of  one  man  becoming  a  surety  for  a 
service  to  be  discharged  by  another  was  in  full  force 
(see  Gen.  xliv,  32),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
form  of  undertaking  existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand 
to  (striking  hands  with),  not,  as  Micbaelis  represents, 
the  peisoD  who  was  to  discharge  the  service — in  the 
commercial  sense  the  debtor — but  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  dae,  the  creditor  (Job  xvii,  S ;  Prov.  vi,  1 ;  Mi- 
cbaelis, Lavs  of  Moses,  §  151,  ii,  822,  ed.  Smith).  The 
surety,  of  course,  became  liable  for  his  client's  debts  in 
case  of  his  failure.  In  later  Jewish  times  the  system 
bad  become  common,  and  caused  much  distress  in  many 
instances,  yet  the  duty  of  suretyship  in  certain  cases  is 
recognised  as  valid  (Ecclus.  viii,  18 ;  xxix,  14, 15, 16, 18, 
19). — Smith.     See  Pledge. 

The  earliest  form  of  suretyship  mentioned  in  Script- 
nre  is  the  pledging  of  person  for  person,  as  when  Judah 
undertook  with  his  father  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin 
(42^*^7K,  /  tPiU  exchan^  for  him,  put  myself  in  place 

«    •    •     • 

of  him.  Gen.  xliii,  9) ;  and  when  circumstances  emerged 
which  seemed  to  caU  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation, 
be  actually  offered  himself  in  the  room  of  Benjamin.  In 
this  sense  the  psalmist  asks  God  to  be  surety  for  him  for 
good  (Fsa.  cxix,  122),  as  did  also,  in  his  great  distress, 
Hezekiah  (laa.  xxxviii,  14),  though  the  sense  here  is  a 
little  weakened  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  rendering  "  under- 
take for  me."  More  commonly,  however,  the  kind  of 
sure^ship  spoken  of  had  reference  to  pecuniary  obli- 
gations or  debts,  and  forms  the  subject  of  prudential 
advices  and  warnings  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (vi,  1 ; 
xi,  15 ;  xvii,  18 ;  xx,  16).  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  dangerous  practice  of  entering  into  sureties  is  put 
in  two  forms — first,  ^  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend," 
then  **  if  thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stranger;** 
there  being  no  further  difference  between  them  than 
that  the  one  has  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  the  other  to 
the  mode  of  going  about  it :  the  person  agreeing  to  be- 
oome  surety  gave  his  hand  to  his  friend.  Hence,  also, 
iu  Prov.  xvii,  18,  a  man  '*  who  strikes  hands,"  that  is, 
readily  becomes  a  surety,  is  declared  to  be  void  of  un- 
derstanding. In  the  highest  sense  the  term  is  applied 
to  Christ,  who,  in  his  character  as  mediator,  is  repre- 
sented as  ''the  surety  {lyyvoq)  of  a  better  covenant" 
(HeK  vii,  22),  having  made  himself  responsible  for  all 
that  in  this  covenant  was  required  to  be  accomplished 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  were  to  share  in  its  pro- 
visions— ^Fairbaim.    See  Mkdiattok. 

SURETY.  In  the  ancient  Church  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any  other 
man*8  appearance  in  court,  because  it  was  thought  that 
such  sort  of  encumbrances  might  bring  detriment  to 
the  Church  in  distracting  her  ministers  from  constant 
attendance  upon  divine  service. 

Suxln,  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  ascetic  writer,  was 
bom  at  Bordeaux  iu  1600,  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  fifteen  yean  of  age,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  profound  piety  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  In  1684  he  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Ur- 
suline  convent  in  London,  and  began  a  series  of  exor- 
cisnu  against  the  evil  spirits  supposed  to  prevail  there, 
but  eventually  became  himself  the  victim  of  the  dsemo- 
niacal  possession,  and  was  required  to  return  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1687  he  again  went  to  London,  and  remained  there, 
with  partial  seasons  of  lucidity,  for  many  years,  but  was 
at  length  removed  from  place  to  place  in  hopes  of  relief. 
He  recovered  his  sanity  in  1658,  and  died  at  Bordeaux, 
April  21, 1665,  leaving  several  works  on  practical  relig- 
ion, which  are  enumerated  in  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biag,  Gins- 
rale-,  a.  v. 

Stuiafun  {Nfffro-EngUdi)  VexBlon.  Negro-Eng- 
lish, or,  as  it  might  be  designated  with  equal  propriety, 


Negro-Dutch,  is  the  language  of  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam,  in  Guiana,  and  is  current  among  a  population 
of  at  least  100,000  people.  Ever  since  1788  there  has 
existed  in  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren. 
The  language  is  a  compound  of  English  and  Dutch, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
African  or  Indian  words.  Prior  to  the  year  1818,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Test,  was  translated  into  that 
language.  In  1828  Moravian  missionaries  completed  a 
version  of  the  entire  New  Test,  The  MS.  was  sent  to 
Germany,  and  was  revised  by  Hans  Wied,  who  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  had  resided  in  Surinam,  and  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  translation  was  "as  per- 
fect as  possible."  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  printed 
in  London.  This  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and,  as 
a  result  of  these  publications,  more  than  12,000  con- 
verts were  added  to  the  Church.  Another  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  and  Psalms  was  prepared  by  the  Mora- 
vian missionary  Treu,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies, 
2000  copies  were  printed  iu  1846.  Whether  the  Old 
Test,  has  been  translated  and  printed,  we  are  not  able 
to  say.    (B.  P.) 

Suriufl,  Laurbmtius,  a  Carthusian  monk,  was  the 
child  of  Lutheran,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Romish  parents. 
He  was  bom  atLubeck  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Cologne.  At  the  latter  place 
he  became  acquainted  with  Canisius  (q.  v.),  and  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1542  he  entered  the 
Caithnsian  Order  and  devoted  himself  to  monastic  as- 
ceticism and  literary  labor.  He  displayed  both  zeal  for 
Romanism  and  hatred  for  the  Reformation,  whose  lead- 
ers he  charged  with  having  borrowed  their  doctrines 
from  Mohammed.  Besides  translating  various  mystical 
writings  by  Tauler,  Ruysbroeck,  Suso,  etc.,  Surius  com- 
posed a  Commentarivs  Brevis  Rerum  in  Ofife  Gestarum 
ab  Armo  1500  (Lov.  1566).  This  book  was  designed  to 
oppose  the  famous  Protestant  work  by  Sleidan  (q.  v.), 
but  was  devoid  of  any  particular  value :  but  it  was,  nev- 
ertheless, carried  forward  by  Isselt  and  others  to  1678. 
Additional  works  by  Surius  are,  Homilia  sive  Condones 
Prtestantissimorum  EccL  Dodorum,  etc  (Col.  1569-76), 
—  Concilia  Omnia,  etc.  (ibid.  1567): — and  Vita  Sane- 
torum  ab  Aloysio  Lipomanno  olim  Conscripta  (ibid. 
1570-76,  6  vols,  fol.),  which  was  repeatedly  reprinted, 
the  best  edition  being  that  of  Oologne,  1618.  A  seventh 
voL  was  added  after  the  death  of  Surius  by  the  Carthu- 
sian Jacob  Mosander.  Surius  died  May  28, 1578.  See 
Biog,  UniverseUe,  torn,  xliv  (Par.  1826) ;  and  Herzog, 
Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Surlet  (de  Chokier),  the  name  of  an  old  French 
family,  which  dates  from  the  year  1170,  and  culminated 
in  the  person  of  Fastr^  Bard  de  Surlet,  who  died  about 
1478.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  II  ennobled  the  family 
of  Surlet  in  1630  with  the  title  de  Chokier,  The  follow- 
ing members  deserve  mention  here : 

1.  Jean,  bom  at  Liege,  Jan.  14, 1571,  studied  at  Loo- 
vain,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Orleans.  He  became  can- 
on of  St.  Lambert,  abbd  of  St.  Hadelin  of  Vise,  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Liege,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  zealous  charitv  and  erudition.  He  died 
about  1655,  leaving  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrcde,  s.  v, 

2.  Jean  EiiNBsr,  nepbew  of  the  preceding,  became 
canon  of  Liege  and  abbe  of  Visd.  He  founded  the  house 
of  the  Incurables  and  that  of  the  Filles  Repenties  at 
Liege,  and  died  about  1688. 

3.  Jean  FR^ibRic,  uncle  of  Jean,  was  a  learned  can- 
on of  Liege,  who  wrote  Enchiridion  Pracationum  (Liege, 
1636),  and  died  March  15, 1635. 

Surname.  Names  were  at  first  expressive,  as 
those  of  Scripture.  According  to  Du  Cange,  surnames 
were  originally  written,  not  after  the  Christian-name, 
but  above  it,  and  so  were  *^  supemomina'* — ovemames. 
The  first  or  Christian  name  is  usually  given  at  bap- 
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ttam.  Heredituy  surnames  did  not  exist  in  England 
till  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  They  are  taken  from 
localitj)  as  Field  or  Forest ;  from  occupation,  as  Fisher 
or  Miller,  Pilgrim  or  Palmer;  from  personal  qualities, 
as  Black  or  Brown ;  from  natural  objects,  as  Lemon  or 
Lamb,  Peel  or  Hog,  Steel  or  Jewel,  etc.  As  distinct  from 
the  surname,  the  simame  or  sireVname  is  a  natural 
addition,  with  son,  Mac,  or  Fitz,  O,  ap,  wich,  or  sky  (all 
signifying  son),  as  Donaldson  or  Maodonald,  Fitasgerald, 
O'Gonnell,  Alezandrowich,  Petrousky  —  ap  Howel  be- 
coming Powel,  and  ap  Richard  becoming  Prichard. 

Surplioe  (Lat  tuperpeiUoeum,  over  the  pelisse),  a 
long,  loose  linen  garment  worn  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  performance  of  divine 
service.  Surplices  are  also  worn  by  the  fellows  of  col- 
lies or  halls,  and  by  all  the  scholars  and  students  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  Sun- 
days, holidays,  and  even  during  their  attendance  at  the 
college  chapels  or  churches.  It  is  also  worn  for  the 
service  of  the  choir.  Its  use  dates  back  to  an  early 
day.  Paulinus  sent  a  lamb's-wool  coat  to  Sevems,  and 
Ambrose  complains  of  the  use  of  beaver  skins  and  silk 
dresses.  The  white  garment  of  the  clergy  is  mentioned 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Honorius,  and  Ivo  of  Chartres.  The  Council  of 
Basle  required  the  surplice  to  reach  below  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  The  Gilbertines  wore  a  hooded  surplice. 
At  Burgos,  in  summer,  the  canons  wear,  instead  of  a 
cope  and  mozsetta  (their  winter  habit),  a  sleeved  sur- 
plice raised  on  the  shoulders.  The  name  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Odo  of  Paris  and  Stephen  of  Tournay,  in  the 
12th  century.  The  origin  of  the  surplice  is  thus  given 
by  Durand:  "It  was  so  called  because  anciently  this 
garment  was  put  upon  leathern  coats  made  of  the  skins 
of  dead  animals  (super  tuniau  pelUccu  de  pellibut  mor' 
tuorum  cmimaUum  /ticku),  symbolically  to  represent 
that  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  which  brought  man 
under  the  necessity  of  wearing  garments  of  skin,  was 
now  hid  and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christ's  innocence 
and  grace.**  The  name  and  color  (white)  signify  holi- 
ness of  life  joined  to  penitence.  The  use  of  the  surplice 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Zwin- 
glian  reformers  on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  Puritans 
in  England,  who  regarded  it  as  a  relic  of  popery.  The 
argument  against  it  is  to  be  found  in  Beza,  TracUU, 
Theoioff.  ill,  29 ;  and  its  defence  in  Hooker,  EccUa,  Pol- 
ity, V,  29.  Much  contiDversy  has  been  held  of  late 
years  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  surplice  being  worn  by 
the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
more  general  practice  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
surplice  and  alb  (q.  v.)  are  slight  variations  of  what 
was  originally  one  vestment.  Foreign  surplices  are 
much  shorter  than  those  used  in  England.  In  Italy 
the  short  surplice  is  called  a  wUa,  See  Ornaments, 
Ecclesiastical. 

Surplioe-fee  is  a  fee  paid  to  the  clergy  for  occa- 
sional duties.  This  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  ancient  Church ;  indeed,  several  laws  were  passed 
by  the  early  Church  commanding  the  gratuitous  per- 
formance of  all  religious  offices. 

Surrogate  is  a  name  (meaning  one  substituted,  or 
appointed  in  the  place  of  another)  commonly  applied  in 
ecclesiastical  usage  to  an  officer  delegated  by  the  bishop 
to  grant  licenses  for  marriages,  probates  of  wills,  etc., 
in  large  towns.  A  surrogate  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
deputy  or  substitute  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

Suranm  Corda.  In  the  ancient  service  of  the 
Church,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  deacon  to  summon  each 
class  of  worshippers  separately  to  engage  in  prayer  by 
saying,  '*Let  us  pray.'*  Other  forms  for  announcing 
the  time  of  prayer  were  also  used,  as  **  Give  audience,** 
**  Lift  your  heart*'  {Surtum  corda).  This  rite  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions^  where  it  is  said  that  the  high-priest  or 
celebrant  at  mass  says,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,**  and  the 
faithful  respond, "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord."    In 


its  English  form  it  is  found  in  the  Communion  Service 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Snrtur,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  mighty  ruler 
of  Muspelheim,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  asas,  who, 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  universe,  will  lead  the  armies 
of  the  sons  of  Muspel,  join  himself  with  the  serpent  Mid* 
gard  and  the  wolf  Fenris,  assail  the  residences  of  the 
gods,  besiege  all  the  asas  in  a  tremendous  battle,  and 
finally  bring  on  the  overthrow  of  the  world.  See  Nobsb 
Mttholooy. 

Surya,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  sun  (not  the  sun- 
god,  for  that  is  called  ludra),  which  in  India  is  an  object 
of  worship  as  the  celestial  genius.  He  rides  in  a  car 
drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  whose  leader  is  called 
Arun.  A  thousand  genii  are  in  his  train,  who  adore  him 
and  sing  hymns  to  him.  Sun^a  is  often  removed  from  hia 
car,  and  has  impressed  the  earth  with  numerous  legends 
of  bis  power.  He  has  many  names,  among  which,  how- 
ever, the  following  twelve  are  chief,  indicating  bis  at- 
tributes in  various  relations,  and  also  measurably  the 
months :  Varuma,  Surya,  Vedang,  Bhanu,  Indra,  Ravi, 
Gobasti,  Yama,  Svama  reta,  Divakai,  Mitra,  and  Vishnu 
(in  the  permanent  sense  of  the  word).  Among  all  na- 
tions we  find  at  the  lowest  stages  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  especially  the  heavenly  bodies,  adored  as  mighty 
deities.    See  Uranolatry. 

Sua.    See  Crane;  Horse. 

Su'aa  (Esth.  xi,  S ;  xvi,  18).    See  Shushah. 

Su'aanohlte  (Chald.  only  in  the  emphat.  plur., 
8usankay€\  M|^33d^iS;  Sept.  2oi;<ravaxacoc ;  Vulg. 
SusanechcBi)  is  found  once  only  (in  Ezra  iv,  9,  where 
it  occurs  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom  the 
Assyrians  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose  descend- 
ants still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Pseu- 
do-Smerdis).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  desig- 
nates the  Sutians,  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Susa  or  those  of  the  country  (Susis  or  Susiana)  of 
which  Susa  was  the  capitaL  Perhaps  as  the  Elamites 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage,  and  as  Daniel  (viii, 
2)  seems  to  call  the  country  Elam  and  the  city  Shu- 
shan  (or  Susa),  the  former  explanation  is  preferable. — 
Smith.    See  Shushan. 

Snaan'na  (^vrrawa  v. r.  '^uHjaifva\  L e.  r:|^l^, 
Shoskatmdhf  a  lily  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  two  females  in 
the  Bible.  The  name  likewise  occurs  in  Diod.  Sic  as 
that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (ii,  6);  and  Sheskan  (I 
Chron.  ii,  81, 84, 85)  is  of  the  same  origin  and  meaning 
(Gesen.  Tkesaur,  s.  v.). 

1.  The  heroine  of  the  stoiy  of  the  Judgment  of  Dan- 
iel in  the  Apocrj'pha,  otherwise  called 

Susanna,  The  History  of,  being  one  of  the  appen- 
dices to  the  canonical  book  of  DanieL  See  Daniel, 
Ax>ocRYPHAL  Additions  to. 

1.  THtle  and  Position,  —  This  Apocryphal  piece  has 
different  titles.  Sometimes  it  is  called  (£ot;<ravva) 
Susanna,  sometimes  (Aavc^X)  Daniel,  and  sometimes 
(^(rfcpcfffc  ^aviriX)  The  Judgment  o/Ikmid.  Equally 
uncertain  is  its  position.  The  Vat.  and  Alex.  MS8. 
and  the  Vet.  Lat.  place  it  before  the  first  chapter  of 
Daniel,  while  the  Sept.,  after  the  Cod.  Chisianus  and 
Theodotion,  ed.  Complu.,  put  it  after  ch.  xii. 

2.  Design, — The  object  of  this  attractive  story  is  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  womanly  virtue  over  tempta- 
tions and  dangers,  and  to  exalt  the  wisdom  of  Daniel 
in  saving  the  life  of  the  pious  heroine.  Chrysostom 
rightly  sets  forth  the  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity  which 
this  story  affords,  when  he  says,  **  God  permitted  this 
trial,  that  be  might  publish  Susanna's  virtue  and  the 
others'  incontinence ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  her  ex- 
emplary conduct,  give  a  pattern  to  the  sex  of  the  like 
resolution  and  constancy  in  case  of  temptation*'  (Sernu 
de  Susanna),  The  story  of  Susanna  is  therefore  read 
in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  Nov.  22, 
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3.  Ckaraela;  AaChor,  Doit,  and  Oriffiaal  Lrmgungt. 
— Tboagh  the  form  of  lliis  alory,  u  vre  now  hire  it, 
■howB  that  it  is  greatly  embeUished,  yet  there  ia  erery 
mMn  to  believe  Ihit  it  it  nut  wholly  flelilious,  but 
bued  upon  fact.  Tbe  pwononiuiM  in  Diniel'i  exam- 
ioatioo  or  [be  elden,  wben  be  ia  nprewntcd  «a  uying 
10  the  ooe  who  sffinned  be  saw  the  crime  commitied, 
u*i  9Xivev,  mdrr  a  amalicK-lrtt,  "  tbe  angel  of  God 
halh  received  ■enleru*  of  God,  ayiaai  m  /lioov,  to  cat 

eummitted,  Irra  xpivav.  aider  a  Mni-irte,  "  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  wiLteth  with  the  Hwordf  irpiffai  at  fiirrov, 
to  eat  ikte  in  lira,"  only  piore  that  the  Greek  is  an 
elaboration  of  an  old  Hebrew  Mory,  but  not  that  it 
originaled  with  the  Alexandrine  translator  of  Daniel. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  may  have  an^ieued  material  to 
the  authar.  The  opinion  of  Eusebiua,  ApoUinariua,  and 
Jeronie,  thai  the  prophet  llababkuk  ia  the  author  of 
the  Hiatal?  of  Susanna  ia  evidently  derived  frna  tbe 
Ureek  inscription  of  the  Biilory  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
— Kiuo.     See  Apocbtpba. 

3.  One  of  the  women  who  miniatered  to  our  Lonl'« 
personal  wants  ont  of  their  private  means  (Luke  viii, 
2,3).     A.D.28, 

SUSANNA  was  held  by  the  ancient  Church  to  be  a 
symbol  of  rHumciion,  and  alto  a  type  of  the  peniecuted 
Church — tbe  two  elrieia  representing  the  pagsns  and 
the  Jews.  RepreMntatton*  of  her  are  frequently  found 
in  FmK«,  in  cemeteries,  on  sarcophagi.  She  is  »me- 
lioes  standing  between  two  old  meii,  sometimes  between 
two  trees  behind  which  the  men  are  biding.    Some- 

leopanL  In  France  ahe  atUl  appears  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Cbriacian  Church,  the  pereacutoni  being  Arl- 
an.  (iothi,  and  Vandals. — Haitigny,  Bid,  dtt  A  niiq, 
Ckrct.  s. ». 
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ceired  holy  ordera,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  professor 
BrUnn.  He  died  June  1, 1868,  at  Byatric,  in  Moravia. 
Suail  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  theolepana  and 
poets  of  Moravia.  Of  hia  works,  which  are  all  written 
in  the  Czechian  tsngua^e,  we  mention  the  IfDrbo/rAe 
Apoitolic  Faikm  (1X37,  and  often)i_£n;(r(ia((iail 
Hynau  (1816 ;  Sd  ed.  1869)  :_Bnd  a  CommenlaTy  on  tht 
GniptU  (  1864~G7  ),  4  vnls.  9ee  Liltrariichrr  Hand- 
Kfitfr  /Sr  iba  hitholiKhe  Dtuttchland,  1868,  No.  69, 
p.80-sq.     (RP.) 

Siuo,  HeiMRtcH,  ■  Bfvstic,  wis  bom  March  !l, 
ISOO.atConsunce.  His  real  name  was  Kim  £fr<7.' but, 
having  been  greatty  influenced  by  the  tender  piety  of 
his  mother,  be  assumed  her  name  when  her  death,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  caused  him  to  seek  satisfaction  for 
his  soul  in  inward  peace.  He  had  been  a  student  at 
Constance  and  Cologne,  and  now  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Master  Eckarl;  but  imagination  and  feeling 
were  more  powerful  with  bim  tban  the  specnlaiive  fac- 
ulty. His  myelicisni  required  a  concrete  form  in  which 
10  clothe  the  idea,  and  such  he  ibund  in  the  "  wisdom" 
of  the  writinga  of  Solomon.  Identifying  this  "eternal 
wisdom"  now  with  Christ  and  again  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  expended  npon  it  his  love  and  the  devotion 
of  his  life.  He  grai'cd  upon  his  breast,  with  an  iron 
pencil,  the  name  of  Jesus.  Having  returned  to  the 
Convent  of  Constance,  he  gave  himself  to  solitary  inor- 
tiScationa,  and  hsd  many  vieions.  While  there  he  also 
wrote  bis  (German)  book  On  the  Eltmal  Wiidim,  in 
1338,  which  was  designed  to  leach  pions  souls  bow  to 
imitate  Christ  in  his  au&erings.  Having  reached  the 
age  of  forty  years,  ha  concluded  hia  penances  and  be- 
came a  preacher,  or,  aa  he  phrased  it,  "a  knight  of 
God,"  and  hia  tibon  were  largely  bencRcial  to  the  com- 
munity. He  entered  into  relatione  with  other  mystical 
taai^en,  especially  Tauler  and  Heinrich  von  Nordling- 
en.  He  induced  many  noble  ladica  Lo  devote  them- 
selves to  a  quiet  and  charitable  life,  aided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organiiariona  of  the  Friends  of  God  {q.  v.),  and 
founded  a  Brotherhood  of  the  EtemoJ  Wisdom,  for 
which  he  composed  a  rule  and  a  number  of  prayers. 
These  laboii  exposed  him  to  criticism  and  even  dan- 
gers. He  was  even  accused  of  disseminating  the  heret- 
ical teachings  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
In  bis  latter  days  he  was  chosen  prior  of  hia  convent. 
Soon  afterwards  he  related  tlie  hiatory  of  his  inner  and 
outer  life  to  his  friend  the  nun  Elixabeth  StHglin,  and 
she  wrote  the  narrative  without  hia  knowledge ;  but  it 
was  subsequently  revised  and  completed  by  his  hand, 
and  received  into  the  collection  of  his  works  as  part 
Srst.  Psrt  second  was  the  book  of  Eternal  Wisdom  { 
part  third,  big  book  of  Tml/i,  like  the  other  in  diakigne 
furtn,  and  intended  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  a  disciple 
of  the  truth.  The  conclusion  conaiale  of  seversl  mis- 
cellaneous letters.  Suso  died  Jan.  So,  1365,  in  the  Do- 
minican convent  at  L'lm.  Hia  writings  evince  no  con- 
nected system.  His  matter  is  generally  borrowed,  and 
only  the  imaginative,  romantic  style  is  peculiar  to  him. 
His  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  Eckart,  that  bmi^  forme 
Che  highest  conception,  and  that  bring  ia  God.  All  cre- 
ated being  is  a  mirror  of  God,  and  lo  recignise  God  in 
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Snaoeptfir^a  (receivers),  a  term  applied— 1.  To 
deaconesses,  wbo  assisted  in  undressing  and  dressing 
candidates  for  baptism,  in  anointing,  and  the  like.  2. 
To  sponsors,  with  special  reference  to  the  ser\-ices  ren- 
dered immedialely  before  and  after  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Sn'ai  (Heb.  Suii',  iQilO,  ioTMonan;  SepL  Zovin}, 
the  rather  of  tiaddi,  whicb  latter  waa  the  commissionet 
from  the  tribe  of  Hanasseh  to  explore  Canaan  the  Srst 
lime  (Numb,  xiii,  II).     B.C  ante  1657. 

Snsll,  Frakz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  in 
1804  at  Ncn-Rausnitz,  near  Auaterliti.     In  1837  he  rt- 


of  God.     He  is  equally  "  an  eler 
"most  eiaenliat  something;"  he  i 


le  highest  Joy.  Creat- 
'  Exemplar,"  and  they 
have  no  distinguishing  qualities  until  al\cr  their  "out- 
tlow"  from  God,  when  they  have  entered  inlo  the  creat- 
ure slate.  They  all  have  the  yearning  to  return  into 
their  original  and  restore  the  interrupted  unity.  Simi- 
lar is  Suso'9  representation  of  the  Trinity.  The  Son  ia 
the  Eternal  Word  which  proceeds  from  the  Faiherj  the 
love  which  reunites  them  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tbe  ain- 
stained  human  soul  can  find  no  other  way  to  God  than 
Christ,  and  more  particularly  than  the  imitation  of  bis 
sufferings.    The  distinction  between  Creator  and  ereat- 
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ore  nerer  eeisei,lioweTer;  so  that,  despite  his  m^rsdcal 
apirit,  Saeo  does  not  cnMB  Uie  line  where  the  pantheistic 
blending  of  the  created  and  the  Eternal  Spirit  begins 
Soso  wa;i^  in  brief^  the  represcntatiTe  of  poetic  mysticism 
— a  real  poet,  who  is  unable  to  apprehend  an  idea  with- 
out clothing  it  in  symbolic  fbnn ;  and  he  was  in  no  troe 
sense  either  a  philosopher  or  a  practical  man  of  af- 
fairs.  Suso's  writings  appeared  at  Augsbmg,  1482  and 
1612,  foL  Diepenbiuck  published  them  in  1829  at  Rat- 
isbon  (2d  ed.  1838) ;  in  Latin,  by  Snrius  (q.  ▼.),  1555 
and  olien.  From  the  Latin  they  were  rendered  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  even  into  German  again.  A 
book,  V(M  dm  netm  Feism  {Of  the  Sim  Bocks),  which 
was  kwg  attributed  to  Snao,  was  written  in  1392  by  the 
Stiasbuiger  Riilman  Merswin* — Uenog^  Rtal-EMO/Uop, 

8.V. 

Sospenaloii,  an  eodesiastical  act  of  two  kinds:  1. 
One  of  the  several  sorts  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  of- 
fending members  of  the  dei^y.  This  relates  either  to 
the  revenues  of  the  clergyman  or  to  his  oflioe,  and  hence 
\MeaS!^nupetmoabent'faM>9S»Anupenghaboj^^  Sus- 
pension from  benefice  deprives  the  offender  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  his  revenue.  Suspension  from  office  is  vari- 
ous: a6  ordme,  where  a  derk  cannot  exercise  bis  minis- 
try at  all ;  a6  (ffido,  where  he  is  forbidden  to  exercise  it 
in  his  charge  or  cure.  In  all  these  cases  the  incumbent 
retains  his  order,  rank,  and  benefice  in  distinction  to  the 
penalties  of  solemn  depoaal  and  degradation,  l^  which 
he  forfeits  all  rights  of  bis  order  and  benefice.  All  per- 
sons who  can  excommunicate  can  suspend.  Suspension 
must  be  preceded  by  a  monition,  and  its  cause  most  be 
stated  in  the  formal  set:  *^  Forasmuch  as  you  have  been 
proved  to  have  committed  such  and  such  things,  there- 
fore we  suspend  you  from  the  oiRce  and  execution  of 
your  orders.**  Every  act  of  jurisdicticni,  such  as  absolu- 
tion, is  null  and  void  during  suspension,  if  it  has  been 
publicly  annoimoed ;  but  the  ministration  of  baptism  or 
communion  is  valid.  Suspension  is  removed  by  abso- 
lution, by  revocation  of  the  sentence,  by  expiration  of 
its  time,  and  by  dispensation.  2.  The  other  sort  of  sus- 
penaou,  which  extends  also  to  the  laity,  is  suspension 
from  entering  a  consecrated  building,  church,  or  chapel, 
or  from  hearing  divine  service,  **  commonly  called  mass," 
and  from  receiving  the  holy  sacrament;  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  called  a  temporary  excommunication.  See 
Andr^,  Du  Droit  Ccmottique,  i,  943;  ii,  1110;  Haillane, 
Du  Droit  Cammique,  v,  352 ;  Blunt,  Did,  of  Doctrinal 
Tketdogy,  s.  v. ;  Riddle,  CkritL  A  nfiq.  p.  342. 

Siupicion  consists  in  imagining  evil  of  others 
without  proof.  It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  charity, 
which  thinketh  no  eviL  "  A  suspicious  temper  checks 
in  the  bud  every  kind  affection ;  it  hardens  the  hearty 
and  estranges  man  from  man.  What  friendship  can  we 
expect  from  him  who  views  all  our  conduct  with  dis- 
trustful eyes,  and  ascribes  every  benefit  we  confer  to 
artifice  and  stratagem  ?  A  candid  man  is  accustomed  to 
view  the  characters  of  his  neighbors  in  the  most  favor- 
ite light,  and  is  like  one  who  dweUs  amid  those  beauti- 
ful scenes  of  nature  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleas- 
ure. On  the  contrary,  the  suspicious  man,  having  his 
imagination  filled  with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  treachery,  resembles  the  traveller 
in  the  wilderness  who  discerns  no  objects  around  him 
but  what  are  either  dreary  or  terrible;  caverns  that 
open,  serpents  that  hiss,  and  beasts  of  prey  that  howL" 
See  Barrow,  Sermons ;  Gisbome,  Sermons ;  Dwight,  The- 
ology;  James,  On  Charity, — Buck,  Tkexd.  Did.  s.  v. 

Sostentation  Fond.  1.  English  Wesleyan,—A 
fund  formed  in  the  several  districts  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  raising  of  such  an  amount  in  each  district  as,  be- 
ing divided  among  the  poorer  circuits,  will  secure  to  their 
preachers  a  much  larger  salary  than  could  be  paid  them 
without  supplementary  aid.  The  whole  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Conference.  2.  Free  Churck  of  Scotland, 
— ^A  fund  provided  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  that 
Chorctu    The  idea  was  probably  derived  by  Dr.  Chal- 


meiB  firam  the  Westevans;  and  a  scheme  was  devised 
by  him  and  made  public  before  the  Disruption,  and  is 
now  carried  into  opeiatioo  throughout  Scotland.  The 
amount  of  this  fund  for  1873  to  1874  was  £152,112. 

Satdiffe  (or  Sontcllfiie),  Mattbew,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1586  he  was  installed  arehdeaooo  of  Taunton,  and  on 
Oct.  22,  1588,  confirmed  dean  of  Exeter.  He  died  in 
1629.  He  acquired  some  celdirity  by  his  College  of 
Polemical  Divines,  which  caose  to  naught  shortly  after 
his  death.  Among  his  works  are,  A  TretUise  ofJScde^ 
siastieal  DisdpUme  (Lond.  1591,  4to):— />e  PreAgterio, 
eJHsqme  Xova  m  Ecdesia  Christiana  PoUleia  (ibid.  1591, 
4to)  z—De  CathoUea  d  Orthodoxa  ChrisU  Ecdesia  (ibid. 
1592,2  vols.):— Xfe  Pomtifeis  Iiyusta  Dominatione  in 
Eoeksia,  contra  BeUarwannm  (ibid.  1599,  5  volk)  i—Dt 
Turco-Pcqnswio,  or  ResewHanot  between  Mahomdanism 
and  Popery  (ibid.  1599, 4to) : — De  Puryatorio,  etc  (ibid. 
1599, 4to)  *.— Xfe  Vera  Christi  Ecdesia  (ibid.  1600, 4to) : 
—De  Missa,  adversus  Bellanmnmm  (ibid.  1603,  4to)  :-* 
De  IndnlgentHs  d  Jvbileo  fibid.  1606, 2  vok.  8vo>  See 
Allibone,  DieU  of  BriL  and  Amser.  Antkors, s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Bioy.  Did,  s.  v. 

ButcUffe,  Robert  Bums,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1815^  and  came  to  America  in  1835,  settling  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  on  trial  inio 
the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  was  acdvdy  employed 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Vinceut- 
town,  Feb.  18,  1874.  See  Mumtet  of  Annual  Confer^ 
enoesy  1874^  p.  86. 

Butfadure  (Sax.  sonth  door),  the  place  where  ca- 
nonical purgation  was  performed.  When  a  fact  charged 
against  a  person  was  unproved,  the  accused  was  brought 
to  the  south  door  of  hu  parish  chiurh,  and  then,  in  the 
presence  of  the  foithful,  made  oath  of  his  innocence-. 
This  is  one  reason  why  large  south  porches  are  found  in 
ancient  churches. — Lee,  Gloss,  ofUimrg,  Terms,  &.  v. 

Suthreh  Bhaliis,  a  divisimi  of  the  Sikhs  in  Hin- 
dustan whose  priests  may  be  known  by  particular  mark.'^. 
Thus  they  make  a  perpendicular  black  streak  down  the 
forehead,  and  carry  two  small  black  sticks,  each  about 
half  a  yard  in  length,  with  which  they  make  a  noi>e 
when  they  solicit  alms.  They  lead  a  wandering  life, 
begging  and  singing  songs  in  the  Punjabi  and  other  di- 
alects, mostly  of  a  moral  and  mystic  toidency.  They 
are  held  in  great  contempt,  and  are  frequently  disrepu- 
table in  character.  They  consider  Tegh  Bahader,  the 
father  of  Gum  Govind,  as  their  father. 

Sotphen,  Joseph  177alwortli,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Sweden,  N.  Y.,  in  1825.  He  en- 
tered Hamilton  College,  and  graduated  in  1847 ;  after 
which  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in 
1848;  from  whence  he  graduated  in  1851.  He  was  or- 
dain€»d  with  a  view  of  his  entering  the  foreign  field  as 
missionary,  and  on  Nov.  7, 1851,  departed  for  Marsovan, 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  U  is  service  was  brief,  as  he  ha<l 
but  scarcely  begun  hb  labors  when  he  was  called  to  the 
heavenlv  world. 

Butphen,  Morris  Crater,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  Dec.  1,  1837,  at  Bedminster,  N.  J. 
He  united  with  the  Church  Aug.  16, 1855.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  1856.  After  teachiniL^ 
in  a  private  family  in  Virgtiua,  he  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  whence  he  graduated  after 
a  three  years*  course.  In  both  college  and  seminary  he 
gained  a  high  position  as  a  scholar.  He  was  licenseii 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  town,  at  Rahway,  N.  «1^ 
and  on  May  1, 1860,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  and  installed  as  ooU^iate  pastor  of  the 
Spring  Garden  Church  in  that  city,  to  serve  as  co-pas- 
tor with  the  venerable  John  HcEbwell,  D.D.,  at  whoee 
death,  Feb.  13,  1863,  he  became  sole  pastor.  After  a 
pastorate  of  great  fiddity  and  fruitfulness,  in  which  he 
became  quite  popular,  he  became  collegiate  pastor  with 
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the  venenUe  J.  McElroy,  D.D^  of  the  Scotch  Chiircb 
ID  New  York,  and  was  installed  April  28, 1866.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  1872,  on  account  of  aphonia,  which 
a  joumejKo  Europe  failed  to  remedy.  After  his  return 
he  spent  a  winter  in  Florida,  and  made  an  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit  of  the  Jacksonville  Church,  but  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  it.  Returning  to  the  North,  his 
health  continued  to  fail,  and  he  died  at  Morristown,  N. 
J^  June  18, 1875.  Dr.  Sutphen  was  a  talented,  popular, 
and  useful  preacher,  a  man  of  genial  spirit,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  a  laborious  pastor,  and  a  hard  student,  and 
was  successful  in  all  departments  of  Christian  work. 
He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  three  colleges,  and  at 
one  time  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  theological  semi- 
naries of  the  Church,  but  to  none  of  these  did  he  con- 
sider his  health  adequate.  He  was  engaged  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparing  a  Manual  of  Family 
Worship,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Satra  is  the  second  division  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Buddhists,  addressiecl  to  the  laity.  The  following 
will  show  how  these  sacred  writings  are  classified :  The 
Dkarmma,  divided  into  the  Suttani  and  A  bkidhammani; 
again  divided  into — 1.  Wmay a, or  discipline;  2.  Sutra, 
or  discouiaes;  3.  AblUdkaTmma,ot  pre-eminent  truths. 
The  Sutra  Pitaka  contains  seven  sections,  called  Sangis; 
and,  including  both  text  and  commentary,  has  896,500 
stanzas.     See  Hardy,  Ecutem  MonadUtm, 

Sutil  (near  Rome),  Council  of  {Concilium  Sulri- 
Mtm),  was  held  in  December,  1046,  by  Henry  the  Black, 
king  of  Germany.  Gregory  Vl  was  invited  to  this  coim- 
cil,  and  came,  hoping  to  be  recognised  as  sole  pontiff; 
but,  finding  various  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way, 
he  renounced  the  papacy,  stripped  himself  of  his  orna- 
ments, and  gave  back  the  pastoral  staff,  after  having 
held  the  papal  chair  about  twenty  months.  After  the 
council,  Henry,  accompanied  by  the  prelates  who  had 
been  present,  went  to  Rome,  and  by  common  consent 
of  the  Romans  and  Germans,  Sutdger  was  elected  pope, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  II,  and  was  consecrated 
on  Christmas-day.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,  948 ;  Baro- 
nius,  AtauxL  A.D.  1046. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils^ 

b,  V. 

Buttee  (Sansc.  sati,  virtuous,  i.  e.  wife),  the  name 
given  in  Hindustan  to  a  woman  who  voluntarily  sacri- 
fices herself  by  burning  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband,  and  also  to  the  rite  itself.  The  practice  has  not 
been  confined  to  India,  where  it  has  had  effect  for  many 
centuries,  but  has  existed  in  other  conntriea  Diodorus 
Siculos  gives  an  instance  which  occurred  in  the  army 
of  Enmenes  more  than  800  years  B.C.  The  period  of 
its  origin  in  India  is  unknown,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
gruit  antiquity.  Although  the  practice  is  not  enjoined 
by  their  sacred  books,  yet  it  is  based  by  the  orthodox 
Hindiis  on  the  injunction  of  their  Shastras,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  various  passages  in  their  Pur&nas  and 
codes  of  law  countenance  the  belief  which  they  enter- 
tain of  its  merit  and  efficiency.  Thus  the  Brahma- 
Pur6na  says,  **  No  other  way  is  known  for  a  virtuous 
woman  after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  the  separate 
cremation  of  her  husband  would  be  lost  (to  all  religious 
intents).  If  her  lord  die  in  another  country,  let  the 
faithful  wife  place  his  sandals  on  her  breast,  and,  pure, 
enter  the  fire."  The  faithful  widow  is  prononnced  no 
suicide  by  the  recited  text  of  the  Rig-Veda,  The  code 
of  Vy&sa  says,  *'  Learn  the  power  of  that  widow  who, 
learning  that  her  husband  has  deceased  and  been  burned 
in  another  region,  speedily  casts  herself  into  the  fire." 
And  the  code  of  Angiras,  **  That  woman  who,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  ascends  the  same  burning  pile 
with  him  is  exalted  to  heaven,  as  equal  in  virtue  to 
Arundhati  (the  wife  of  Vasishtha).  She  follows  her 
huriMUDd  to  heaven,  and  will  dwell  in  a  region  of  joy 
for  so  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  a  human  body, 
viz.  thirty-five  millions.  As  long  as  a  woman  (in  her 
sucoenive  migrations)  shall  decline  burning  herself,  like 
a  faithful  wife^  on  the  same  fire  with  her  deceased  lord, 


so  long  shall  she  not  be  exempted  from  springing  again 
to  life  in  the  body  of  some  female  animaL  When  their 
lords  have  departed  at  the  fated  time  of  atuining  heav- 
en, no  other  way  but  entering  the  same  fire  is  known 
for  women  whose  virtuous  conduct  and  whose  thoughts 
have  been  devoted  to  their  husbands,  and  who  fear  the 
dangers  of  separation." 

The  mode  of  performing  suttee  varies  in  some  unim- 
portant respects,  but  its  principal  features  are  the  same. 
An  oblong  space,  seven  feet  by  six  feet,  is  enclosed  by 
bamboo  stakes  about  eight  feet  long,  driven  into  the 
earth,  within  which  a  pile  is  built  of  straw,  boughs,  and 
logs  of  wood.  After  certain  prayers  and  ablutions  have 
been  gone  through  with,  the  body  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band is  brought  from  the  house  and  placed  upon  the 
pile;  sometimes  in  a  little  arbor  of  wreathed  bamboos, 
hung  with  flowers  within  and  without.  Then  the  wife 
app^rs,  and  is  unveiled  by  the  Brahmins,  herself  re- 
moving the  oniaments  from  her  person,  distributing 
them  among  her  friends,  by  whom  they  are  highly 
prized.  She  reserves  only  one  jewel,  the  /<//t,  or  amu- 
let, placed  round  her  neck  by  her  deceased  husband  on 
the  nuptial  day.  Led  by  the  principal  Brahmin,  she 
walks  three  times  aronnd  the  pile,  and  then  ascends  to 
the  side  of  her  husband.  Embracing  the  body,  she  lies 
or  sits  beside  it,  whereupon  the  nearest  relative  applies 
the  torch.  The  shrieks  of  the  dying  woman,  if  she  ut- 
ters any,  are  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  spectators 
and  the  noise  of  drums. 

Efforts  to  suppress  this  rite  were  made  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  by  the  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar,  but 
without  much  effect.  The  practice  continued  to  such 
an  extent  that  between  1815  and  1826  there  were  7154 
cases  reported  in  Bengal  alone.  In  1829  lord  Bentinck, 
governor -general,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  as^ 
sistance,  or  participation  in  any  act  of  suttee  to  be  mur- 
der, and  punishable  as  such.  In  1847,  during  lord  Har^ 
dinge*s  administration,  the  prohibitory  edict  was  ex- 
tended to  the  native  states  in  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  government  of  India,  and  the  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  practically  extinct. 

An  attempt,  of  late  years,  has  been  made  by  rajah  Rad- 
hankant  Deb  to  show  that  in  a  text  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular school  of  the  Black  Yajur-Vtda  there  is  really  a 
passage  which  would  justify  the  practice  of  suttee;  but 
the  text  cited  by  him  is  of  doubtful  canon icity;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  a  text  in  Ih^  Hig-Veda  which,  if 
properly  read,  directs  the  widow,  after  attending  to  her 
husband's  funeral  ceremonies,  to  return  home  and  at- 
tend to  her  domestic  duties.  See  Wilson,  On  the  Svp^ 
posed  Vaidik  A  uthorityfor  the  Burning  of  Hindu  Wid- 
ows (Lond.  1862),  vol.  ii. 

Sutton.  Alvall  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
EpiKopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Vermont,  June  19, 1846^ 
He  went  to  Minnesota  in  1869,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  farming.  In  1878  he  took  work  under  the  pre- 
siding elder,  and  supplied  Long  Prairie  charge  for  two 
years.  In  1875  he  was  ordained  deacon,  admitted  into 
the  Minnesota  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Brai- 
nerd  Mission.  He  died  Feb.  15, 1876.  See  Minutes  of 
A  rmual  Corferences,  1876,  p.  126. 

Sutton,  Amos,  an  English  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
mission  work  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  sent  to  Orissa,  In- 
dia. He  left  this  field  once  for  a  visit  to  England  and 
America.  His  death  took  place  at  Cuttack,  India,  Aug. 
17, 1854.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Oriya,  com- 
piled an  Oriya  dictionary,  grammar,  and  lesson -book, 
besides  writing  The  Famify  Chaplain  (Calcutta,  1831- 
82,  2  vols.  Svo):— Rise  and  Progress  ^f  the  Mission  at 
Orissa  (Phila.  18mo):  — OrtMu  and  its  Evangelization 
(Derby,  Eng,  8vo ;  Boston,  1850, 8vo)  i— Hymn-book  for 
Mission  Congregations: — and  Guide  to  the  Saviour, 

Sutton,  Charles  Manners,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  the  fourth  son  of  lord  Qeorge  Manners  Sut- 
ton, and  was  bom  in  1755.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
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College,  Cambridge;  appointed  dean  of  Peterborongh, 
1791;  bishop  of  Norwich,  1792;  dean  of  Windsor,  1794; 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1806.  He  died  July  21, 
1828.  He  published,  Five  Britiih  Species  of  Orobancke 
{TrantactioM  of  the  linn.  Soc  1797,  iv,  178) : — Sermons 
(1794, 4to ;  1797, 4to).  See  AUibone,  Did,  of  BriU  and 
Amer,  A utkors,  &  v. 

Sutton,  Christopher,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  entered  Hart  Hall,  Ox- 
ford,  in  1582,  aged  seventeen  years,  but  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln  College.  He  was  made  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  1606;  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  1618,  and 
died  in  1629.  He  publUhed,  Disce  Mori  (Lond.  1600, 
24mo,  with  several  later  editions,  N.  Y.  1845,  16mo) : — 
Disce  Vivere  (Lond.  1608,  12mo;  1853,  18mo;  N.  Y. 
16mo) : — GocUy  Meditaiioni  upon  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Lond.  1622,  12mo;  late  edi- 
tions, 1888,  1847,  1849;  Oxf.  1889,  1844,  18mo;  N.  Y. 
1841,  16mo).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  emd  Amer, 
A  uthorSf  8.  V. 

Sutton,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  20, 
1808.  Leaving  home,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  where  he  united  with  the  Church.  After 
preaching  a  year,  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence on  trial  in  1885.  In  1858  he  was  made  supernu- 
merary, and  after  sustaining  that  relation  for  several 
years,  was  placed  on  the  superannuated  list,  and  there 
remained  until  his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March 
23, 1876.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSf  1877, 
p.  12. 

Sutton,  Richard,  the  co-founder  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  William 
Sutton.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth  we  have  no 
certain  account,  but  we  Icnow  that  he  practiced  as  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1490  he  purchased  some 
estates  in  Leicestershire,  and  afterwards  increased  his 
landed  property  in  different  counties.  In  1498  he  was 
a  member  of  Henry  VIII's  privy  council,  and  in  1505 
was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Inner  Temple.  We 
find  him,  in  1513,  acting  as  steward  of  the  Monastery  of 
Sion,  near  Brentford,  Middlesex.  He  died  about  1*524. 
His  bequests  were  almost  all  of  a  religious  or  charitable 
kind.  His  benefactions  to  Brasenose  College  were  es- 
pecially liberal,  he  having  completed  the  building  and 
doubled  its  revenues,  besides  leaving  to  it  several  valu- 
able estates.  He  bore  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
very  rare  book  The  Orcharde  oJfSyon, 

Sutton,  Stephen  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  (Church,  was  bom  in  Clermont  0>unty,  O., 
Feb.  14, 1819,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  February, 
1887.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Blarch  16,  1844,  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Indiana  Conference  in 
October,  1851.  He  died  at  Martinsville,  December,  1863. 
Mr.  Sutton  was  very  successful  in  his  work,  having  ad- 
mitted about  1275  persons  into  the  Church.  See  A/in- 
utes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  201. 

Sutton,  Thomas  (1),  founder  of  the  CHiarter. 
house  school  and  hospital,  was  bora  at  Knaith,  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1532.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  at  what  college  is  uncertain.  After  travel- 
ling abroad  for  some  time,  he  returned  home  in  1562 ; 
was  reuined  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  broth- 
er, earl  of  Leicester.  In  1569  he  became  master  of  ord- 
nance at  Berwick,  and  shortly  after  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  of  the 
North,  which  he  retained  until  1594.  He  entered  into 
business,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  (at  Hackney, 
Dec.  12, 1611)  the  richest  untitled  subject  in  the  king- 
dom. He  endowed  the  Charterhouse  in  1611  with  the 
bulk  of  his  property.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sutton,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  ao  English  clergy- 


man, was  bom  at  Bamptoo,  Westmoreland,  and  entered 
Queen*s  College,  Oxford,  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1611,  lecturer  of  St. 
Helen's,  Abington,  Berks,  and  minister  of  Calham,  and 
afterwards  minister  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  Soutbwaiic. 
He  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1628.  He  published  separate 
Sermons  (Lond.  1616,  8vo;  1616, 8vo;  1626,  4to;  1681, 
4to) : — Lectures  on  Romans,  ch,  xi  (1632, 4to) : — and 
left  in  MS.  Lectures  on  Romans,  ch,  xO,  and  Psalm  cxix. 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  a.  v. 

Sutton,  177illiam,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Virginia  about  1783,  and 
in  1810  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1823  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  bishop  M'Kendree,  and  in  1829  elder 
by  bishop  Koberts,  and  after  this  gave  the  Church 
faithful  service  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  died  at 
London,  Madison  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  13,  1858.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Cofferenees  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1859, 
p.  190. 

Suva,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  the  god  of  the 
chase  and  the  tutelary  patron  of  aU  hunters.  Large 
processions  are  annually  formed  in  his  honor. 

Svadilfur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  famous  horse 
of  the  giant  who  built  the  castle  of  the  gods.  He  pro- 
jected a  great  fortress  for  the  asas  who  were  defending 
themselves  against  the  ice-giants ;  and  he  offered  him- 
self as  an  architect  to  erect  it,  provided  they  would  give 
him  three  winters  to  Bnish  it,  and  the  beautiful  Freia  as 
a  wife  and  the  sun  and  moon  as  servants.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Loke,  the  asas  accepted  the  ofifer,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  fulfil  it  in  one  winter,  and  without 
any  other  help  than  the  horse  Svadilfur.  The  giant 
agreed  to  this,  and  his  horse  exhibited  such  extraordi- 
nary strength  that  he  easily  lifted  stones  of  the  greatest 
weight,  which  would  have  required  a  hundred  horses  to 
carry ;  and  the  building  was  already  completed,  except 
a  single  gate,  before  the  asas  had  thought  it  possible. 
They  then  threatened  Loke  with  death  if  he  did  not 
break  up  the  contract.  Loke  thereupon  assumed  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  mare,  and  so  engaged  the  stalUon 
Svadilfur  that  he  broke  the  rope  by  which  he  was  held 
and  followed  Loke,  who  took  him  far  enough  away. 
From  this  connection  sprang  Odin*s  famous  eight-footed 
horse  Sleipner,  who  was  fleeter  than  the  wind  and  never 
tired.  The  architect  saw  himself  deserted  by  his  help, 
and  sought  to  assume  his  gigantic  form  in  order  to  fin- 
ish the  work  with  all  his  strength ;  but  in  the  dilemma 
of  the  gods  as  to  whether  in  that  case  they  should  abide 
by  their  word,  or  whether  the  giant  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  finish  the  work  as  he  was,  Thor  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  his  hammer  and  slew  the  gianL — ^Vollmer, 
Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  a.  v. 

Svaha,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  the  spouse  of  the 
fire-god  AgnL 

Svainshaugi,  or  Swains*  Hill,  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, was  a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
the  residence  of  dwarfs,  inasnauch  as  the  Edda  mentions 
several  of  these  as  coming  thence  to  Orwanga  (arrow- 
field)  and  Jomwall  (iron  or  battle  field). 

Svaizdunoka,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  brill- 
iant bride  of  the  star-god.  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
heathen  Prussians  as  a  friendly,  benign  goddess,  who 
kept  the  stars  in  their  courses  when  her  husband  drop- 
ped their  reins  in  his  wild  chase  on  the  moon-car  through 
storm  and  cloud. 

Svaixtiz.  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  god  of  the 
stars  and  of  sunlight-,  whom  the  ancient  Prussians  re- 
vered in  common  with  the  Wends  and  Slavs  in  Pome- 
rania,  etc  He  was  represented  in  exceedingly  rich 
clothing,  had  flames  and  rays  about  his  head,  and  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  middle  of  his  crown,  which  roee  like  a 
flame  of  fire.  From  old  Rhetnean  works  of  art  we  infer, 
notwithstanding  the  inscription  which  calls  him  Beibog 
(k  e.  biaU  hog,  a  good  deity,  in  opposition  to  Caemebogy 
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tbe  evil  god),  that  he  was  a  malicious  deity,  since  he 
ippetn  SB  fierce  and  forbidding;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  sculpture  must  rise  to  a  high  grade  before 
Bohle  sod  inTiting  forms  can  be  represented.  This 
•rt  wst  St  that  time  in  such  infancy  that  we  can  only 
wonder  how  the  figures  are  shapely  at  alL  Svaixtix 
wsfl  the  most  benevolent  deity;  be  illuminated  the 
uigfat  by  the  glimmer  of  the  stars,  by  the  aurora  and 
the  anov-light,  and,  like  the  sun>god,  imparted  growth 
U>  seeds  and  warmth  and  fruitfulness  to  the  8oil.-—yoIl- 
Dier,  Worterb.  d.  MytkoL  a.  v. 

Svakoiifl.  in  Lettish  mythology,  were  soothsayers 
vbo  f(«etQld  fortunes  from  flame  and  the  smoke  of  a 
light. 

STalgoni,  in  Lettish  mythology,  were  priests  who 
isdentood  nuptial  ceremonies,  examined  bridegrooms 
and  brides  who  were  about  to  marry,  tied  the  conjugal 
knot,  sod  proDoonced  the  blessing  upon  them  in  the 
osine  of  Deity. 

STantevit,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  most  re- 
Tcred  sod  conspicuous  of  the  gods  among  the  Wends. 
At  ArkoQs,  on  the  island  of  Rtlgen,  stood  his  gigantic 
nssge,  which  was  far  and  wide,  for  the  whole  southern 
eosst  of  the  Baldc  Sea,  the  central  point  of  worship. 
Svantevit  was  an  enormous  colossus,  which  on  four 
seeks  bore  fiMir  beads  with  shorn  hair  and  short  beard. 
His  clothing  was  like  that  of  the  Wends  in  general :  a 
fpmn  extending  to  the  knees,  made  of  cloth  or  felt,  with 
kx^  wide  sleeves;  a  girdle  held  it  together;  the  legs 
woe  bare;  on  the  feet  he  wore  coarse  bark  shoes;  an 
immeDse  sword  bung  at  his  side;  and  in  the  right  hand 
be  esrried  a  large  bow  resting  on  the  ground ;  his  left 
ksud  held  a  oomiicopla,  which  was  annually  filled  with 

wine.  In  addition  to  these 
insignia,  his  image,  which 
stood  in  Rhetra,  had  also  a 
long -bearded  human  head 
on  the  breast.  Svantevit 
was  both  a  good  and  an  ex\\ 
deity,  as  the  cornucopia  and 
the  bow  indicated — the  lat- 
ter for  war,  the  former  for 
peace.  He  overshadowed 
the  whole  earth  with  his 
four  heads;  hence  his  coun- 
sel was  highly  prized  and 
his  oracles  were  the  most 
conspicuous,  as  his  cultus 
involved  earthly  power  and 
authority.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  drunken  rev- 
elries, and  large  offerings, 
including,  not  unfrequently, 
human  victims,  were  made ; 
but,  it  would  seem,  only 
when  he  was  angry.  Hb 
service  was  attended  to  by 
one  high-priest,  who,  on  the 
day  of  the  great  harvest  fes- 
tival, personally  swept  the 
temple,  and  that  with  re- 
ttruaed  respiration,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  god  with  his 
Inii  h.  Wine  only  was  poured  into  his  great  comuoopia ; 
tad  fnmi  the  quantity  that  remained  over  from  the  pre- 
oding  year  an  augury  was  drawn  as  to  the  abundance  or 
othffvise  of  the  next  year's  crop.  The  temple  and  the 
Kss^  of  the  god  were  destroyed  by  Waldemar  I,  on  the 
ktpcisB  of  the  people.  The  public  worship  of  this  god 
U»rietfiier  ceased,  although  it  privately  continued,  so 
that  even  now  many  old  peasants  regard  the  spot  with 
viprmitbos  awe.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  as 
BJfi  Vek  (Sanctns  Vitus)  is  probably  only  an  instance 
^  the  oorrnption  or  extension  of  language. — YoUmer, 

VyrUfh,d,MfthoL%.V, 

Svaztalfhein,  in  None  mythology,  was  the  native 
;^  of  all  evil  genii  or  black  elveSb 
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dvazthcsfde,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  origi- 
nal ancestor  of  all  magicians,  who  leanied  his  art  from 
the  gods  themselves,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

Svasudes,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  god  of 
summer,  represented  by  the  warm  beams  of  spring  that 
introduced  summer.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Wends 
and  Slavs  as  a  deity  of  the  second  rank. 

Svava,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  king  Eylimi,  who  became  famous  through  Helgi 
Haddinga,  the  eon  of  Hiorward,  king  of  Norway.  The 
lost  had  made  a  vow  to  call  his  own  the  fairest  woman 
of  the  earth ;  and  thus  he  already  had  three  wives — 
Alfhild,  the  mother  of  Hedin ;  SUreid,  the  mother  of 
Humlung;  and  Sinriod,  the  mother  of  Hilming — when 
he  heard  that  Sigurlin  was  the  handsomest  of  women. 
He  immediately  wooed  her  through  the  jarl  Atli,  but 
was  rejected  through  fear  of  other  suitors.  Thereupon 
he  made  war  upon  her  father,  and  at  length  seized  Si- 
gurlin. She  was,  however,  already  the  mother  of  a  son, 
the  famous  Helgi,  who  remained  quiet  until  the  kind- 
hearted  Svava  aroused  him,  gave  him  the  name  of  Hel- 
gi, and  allied  herself  to  him  as  a  godmother.  Defended 
by  the  bad  and  charming  Walkiir,  and  armed  with  a 
never-failing  sword,  Helgi  signalized  himself  by  deeds 
of  the  greatest  heroism ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  slain 
by  Atli,  the  son  of  Hrodmar.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Helgi  reborn  as  the  son  of  king  Sigmnnd  and  the 
beautiful  Borghili  than  Svava  also  reappeared  in  a  sec- 
ond incarnation  as  the  Sbild  virgin  Sigrun.  Helgi  was 
but  one  day  old  when  he  stood  in  armor  and  longed  for 
the  battle  and  victory.  He  crept,  in  female  attire,  into 
the  house  of  the  powerful  but  wicked  king  Hundingur, 
explored  it  as  a  waiting-maid,  and  then  attacked  and 
slew  him  in  a  dreadful  contest.  Helgi  next  wooed  the 
beautiful  and  formerly  loved  Svava,  now  Sigrun ;  but 
had  yet  to  undei^  many  a  severe  contest,  since  she  was 
already  betrothed  to  Hodbrod,  a  son  of  king  Gramnar 
of  Sweden,  but  not  loved  by  her.  Helgi  attacked  him 
also,  overcame  and  slew  him  in  a  liattle  at  Frekastein, 
and  was  approaching  the  goal  of  his  wishes  when  a  new 
obstacle  arose  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother  Hedin. 
The  latter  was  returning  home  to  Julaabend  when  he 
met  an  ugly  old  witch,  out  of  the  forest,  riding  on  a  wolf, 
which  she  drove  with  reins  of  twisted  snskes,  and  she 
offered  herself  as  a  Walkur  to  the  beautiful  youth  as  a 
protectress;  but  when  he  disdained  her,  she  angrily 
cried,  "Thou  shalt  pay  for  this  with  Braga*s  cup." 
When  Hedin  reached  his  home,  he  wildly  swore  that 
he  would  possess  himself  of  Sigrun,  his  brother's  bride, 
and  he  accordingly  went  immediately  to  seek  bis  broth- 
er for  that  purpose.  The  latter  not  only  treated  him 
kindly,  but,  having  been  already  mortally  wounded  in 
battle,  surrendered  her  to  his  brother.  When  Helgi  ar- 
rived in  Walballa,  all  the  joys  of  heaven  could  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  beautiful  Sigrun ;  he  therefore  re- 
turned to  his  tomb,  and  rested  there  all  night  by  the 
side  of  the  lovely  Sigrun  till  the  morning  light  an- 
nounced the  end  of  his  delight ;  and,  mounting  his  steed, 
he  returned  to  the  halls  of  Walhalla.  Uelgi  was  a  third 
time  bom  as  the  second  Haddinga,  while  Svava,  like- 
wise, a  third  time  appeared  as  Kara,  daughter  of  Half- 
dan,  who  was  king  of  Denmark,  and,  with  the  spouse  of 
his  daughter,  ruled  over  land  and  sea. — ^VoUmer,  Wor^ 
terb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sverga  Divi,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  section  of 
genii  who  execute  the  immediate  commands  of  Indra, 
the  Indian  sun-god.  They  seem  not  to  have  a  laiige 
form,  since  they  often  ask  human  help  in  order  to  defend 
them  against  the  Assiirs,  or  evil  genii 

Sviartovit  (Slavic,  holy  warrior)^  the  most  cele- 
brated deity  of  the  ancient  Baltic  Slavonians,  whose 
temple  and  idol  were  at  Arkona,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  RUgen.  This  last  stronghold  of  Slavonic  idol- 
atry was  taken  and  destroyed,  A.D.  1168,  by  Waldemar 
I,  king  of  Denmark.    See  Slavokuks. 
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Svldor  and  Svlpall,  in  Norse  mythology,  are  aux^ 
names  of  0dm, 

Svlpul,  in  Norse  m3rthology,  was  one  of  the  heauti- 
fal  WalkurSjor  female  spirits  who  order  the  battle. 

Swaddle  (^rn,  to  bandage^  tnrtipyavota  \  but 
nCId,  in  Lam.  ii,  28,  means  to  bear  upon  the  palm)^  to 

swathe  an  infant  with  cloths  in  order  u>  keep  its  tender 
limbs  from  injury,  a  practice  common  in  the  £a8t  (Ezek. 
xvi,  4 ;  Luke  ii,  7).     See  Birth. 

Swaddlera,  an  absurd  nickname  given  by  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the  early  Methodists.  It  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  John  Cenuick  preaching  a 
sermon  on  the  Babe  "wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes," 
the  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  who  heard  it  or  heard  of 
it  supposing  the  "  swaddling-clothes"  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Protestants.  In  the  year  1738  a  ballad-singer 
named  Butler  actuallv  raised  riots  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where  to  the  cry  of  "  Five  pounds  for  the  head  of  a 
swaddler!"  and  he  and  his  allies  called  themselves 
*'  Antiswaddlers." 

Swahili  Version.  The  Swahili,  which  was  for- 
merly described  as  Kisunhtli  (that  ia,  " according  to 
Swahili"),  is  spoken  at  Zanzibar  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  besides  being 
likely  to  become  an  important  means  of  communication 
with  inland  tribes.  The  language  is  evidently  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Kaffir  family,  but  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  Arabic  words,  being  a  connecting-link  between  the 
two  opposite  families  of  speech.  A  tentative  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf  when 
in  Eastern  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  never  so  far 
perfected  his  work  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  propose  ita 
publication.  Independently  of  Dr.  KrapPs  work,  the  at- 
tention of  others  had  been  drawn  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steere  returned  to  England 
in  1869  he  brought  with  him  a  translation  of  St  Matthew 
and  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  he  had  himself  prepared 
during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Zanzibar.  In  the 
same  year  the  Grospel  of  Sl  Matthew  was  printed ;  and 
as  this  was  the  first  time  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  published  in  that  language,  and  the  circulation 
must  of  necessity  be  limited,  only  a  small  edition  was 
issued.  In  1871  the  book  of  Psalms  was  printed,  which 
was  followed  in  1875  by  the  publication  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  in  1877  by  that  of  St.  Luke,  the  latter  as 
translated  by  the  late  missionary  Rebmann,  but  with 
the  orthography  made  to  conform  to  that  of  bishop 
Steere.  From  the  Report  for  the  year  1877,  we  see  that 
a  proposal  was  made  to  use  the  Arabic  characters  for  this 
version,  but  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  could  not  approve  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  went  to  show  that  any  natives  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  characters  could  read 
the  pure  Arabic  version,  while  for  the  rest  the  Kisnaheli 
in  Roman  characters  was  far  simpler.  Altogether  the 
missionaries  circulated  in  about  nine  years  (i.  e.  since 
the  publication  of  St  Matthew  in  1869  to  March  80, 
1878)  4048  copies.  Thus  encouraged,  bishop  Steere  is 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
(RP.) 

Sinralm,  John  Sanford,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Chatham,  N.  J., 
May  1,  1806,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1884,  and  continued  actively  engaged  in 
the  pastorate  andl  1863.  He  then  entered  the  Chris- 
tian Commission,  and  was  appointed  to  Hilton  Head. 
In  1864  he  was  made  supemnmerary,  and  appointed 
missionary  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Finding  the  climate 
congenial  to  his  health,  he  oontinoed  to  reside  there  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  18, 1875.  See  Afinuies  of  Annual 
Cor\ferenceSf  1876,  p.  42. 

Swalm,  Samuel  Budd,  D.D.,  an  able  minister 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  born  at  Pemberton, 
N.  J.,  June  22, 1809,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 


versity in  the  class  of  1830  and  of  the  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution  in  the  class  of  1833.  He  was  ordain^ 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 1888.  For  some  time  he 
was  professor  in  Granville  College  (now  Denison  Uni- 
versity). In  1888  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  his  ministry  was  an 
eminently  successful  one,  and  continued  sixteen  years. 
From  1854  to  1862  he  was  pastor  in  West  Cambridge, 
and  then  became  an  agent  for  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society.  His  death  took  place  Feb. 
8,1865.     (J.CS.) 

Swain,  Charles  'W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct 
22,1793.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  Richmond, 
Clermont  Co.,  O.,  in  1819,  and  in  1831  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  in  due  time  received 
deacon's  and  elder's  orders.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  ministry  (excepting  one  year's  service  as  agent 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  until  the  fall  of  1855. 
In  1856  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  made  his 
home  in  £aston  until  his  death,  April  25,  1870.  Mr. 
Swain  assisted  in  organizing  a  temperance  society  in 
New  Richmond,  O.,  as  early  as  Sept  1, 1829,  the  first  of 
the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  See  Min- 
utes ofAnnucd  Conferences,  1870,  p.  166. 

Swain,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  1767,  and  converted  when  fourteen  years 
of  age.  In  1799  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  in  1801  admitted  into  full  connec- 
tion and  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1803  ordained  elder. 
He  continued  effective,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
until  1816,  when  betook  a  supemumeraryiielation,  which 
he  sustained  until  1832,  when  he  beeame  superannuated, 
and  so  remained  until  hia  death,  March  1, 1845.  See 
Mvuites  o/  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  14. 

Swain,  Richard,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  In  1789  he  was  admitte<l 
on  trial,  in  1791  into  full  connection,  and  filled  the  fol- 
lowing stations:  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1789;  Flanders,  in 
1790-91;  Middletown  Circuit,  Conn.,  in  1792;  New 
London,  in  1793;  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1794;  Burlington,  in 
1795;  Freehold,  in  1796;  Trenton,  in  1797;  Freehold, 
in  1798;  Salem,  in  1799  and  1800;  Bethel,  in  1801; 
Cape  May,  in  1802 ;  Salem,  in  1803.  He  became  super- 
numerary in  1804-7,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1808.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  usefulness  in  the  minutry.  See  i/m- 
ufes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  159;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
M,  E,  Church,  iv,  280 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E,  Churchy 
ii,  252. 

Swallo^MT  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y.,  of  two 
Heb.  words,  and  possibly  the  true  meaning  of  a  third. 
(The  following  account  is  taken  in  part  from  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

1.  "ITJ^,  derdr,  prop,  liberty  (as  often  rendered),  i.  e. 
strictly  swijtness,  occurs  in  two  passages  only  with  ref- 
erence to  a  bird :  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8  (Heb.  4),  "  The  steals 
low  [hath  found]  a  nest;*'  Prov.  xxvi,  2,  ** as  the  swal- 
low by  fiying."  The  ancient  versions,  in  the  former 
passage,  understand  a  turtle-dove  (SepUrpwywv;  Vulg. 
turtur),  and  in  the  latter  a  sparrow  {orpov^oQf  passer). 
The  radical  signification  of  the  word  favors  the  idea 
that  it  mav  include  the  swallow,  with  other  swiftlv  flv- 
ing  or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators  (so  the  rab- 
bins), except  Bochart  {Hieroz,  ii,  590  sq.),  who  renders 
it  "  columba  fera,"  apply  it  to  the  swallow,  from  the  love 
of  freedom  in  this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retain- 
ing it  in  captivity  (De  Wette,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Gese- 
nius,  Thesaur,  p.  355).  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  so 
named  from  its  rapidity  of  fiight.  It  probably,  there- 
fore, is  more  properl}*  the  "  swift'*  or  "  black  martin," 
and  probably  the  dururi,  mentioned  by  ForskAl  as  mi- 
grating to  Alexandria  from  Upper  Eg^'pt  about  the  end 
of  October  {Descript^  A  mm,  p.  10).  The  frequenting  of 
public  buildings  by  this  class  of  birds  (Herod,  i,  159; 
i£lian,  V,  H»  v,  17)  is  proverbial  (Schultens,  Monum, 
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la.  renden  bolli  wordi  by  ihe  ai 
Vulg.  yaJdu  MmilBu ;  did  in  Jei.  ("'""v  aypuu, 
iirndi  rt  eioama ;  thia  tgreeing  with  tlie  A,  V.  in  de- 
wdng  tb«  Hmj/ow.  Boclart,  however  (  Wwroi.  ii,  614 
•q.).  nuUDtaiiM  that  'agir  it  the  proper  Hebrew  iHtttg- 
uUDD  of  tlic  enot.  Be  oompana  th«  word  with  th« 
Cblld.  Bfa'^IS,  karhrya,  the  Arab,  fair*!,  the  Gr.  yipa- 
roc,  tie  Webb  jaron,  and  the  Germ,  tnm,  ill  of  which 
ire,  Ukt  it,  ODomatopoetiCi  The  cwitwring  or  quetu- 
looi  •ound  (CIXBX)  and  the  migtacory  habit  are  both  | 
tbttactefiiticawhiehnjeet  in  the  crane;  ilacryLioflen 
oatparHl  by  the  poeti  with  thai  of  a  person  in  diMnaa 
«  ttrier,  ukI  ila  mignUnry  habita  are  rrequently  dwelt 
Dponl7aDcicDtwritcn(AriBloL^>Bn.viii,l2i  £lian, 
JwlVu,  13,  S3;  Pliny,  x,81;  Quint.  CurU  ^nqm.  ii, 
107;  xiii,  102  aq.).  This  view  has  been  fuUowed  by 
lti*niaiUller,Haarer,andIleDdei»iiii  in  their  comments 
OB  IiaUh.  Geaeiiiua,  though  seeming  to  Tavor  this 
T«ir  in  hi)  commentaTy  on  Isaiah,  repudiata  it  in  his 
Tlwuru.  where  he  tnala  'agir  a>  a  verbal  adjedti\-e 
aignifvin^  ckattrring  or  ticiUrriag,  anil  regards  it  as  an 
epiibrt  dT  ihe  swallow  in  Ihe  passage  iu  Isaiah,  and 
-  *  -inn  of  thti.  swallow  in  that  in  Jeremiah. 
erlidn). 


The  Swift  (Ci^mlua  oyiu.> 
are  known,  appear  all  to  be  the  Mtne  as  ihoae  of  Eu- 
rope. The  following  are  the  most  ahuiidanti  1.  Cypte- 
tut  apat,  the  common  swift  or  blacli  martin,  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  liie,  short  legs,  veiy  long  wings, 
forked  tail,  and  by  all  Ihe  toes  of  the  feet  turning  for- 
ward ;  these,  armed  with  small,  crooked,  and  very  sharp 


•ngth  of  it 


.     The  last  two,  b 
-e  Uke  to  he  I 


,edrr6r. 


This  is  fullowedby  Knohel  {DtrPropkilJ 
Ii  is  in  faiiH  of  this  that  in  the  former  the  hjjiuhiiive  u, 
wanting  between  the  two  words;  but  ihiii  may  ije  ex- 
FJaiDed  as  a  case  of  aayndelon  (aa  in  Hoe.  vi,  S ;  Hab. 
iii.ll,  Mc);  whereas  the  insertion  ofthe  Tin  the  other 
IwHge  seem*  clearly  to  prove  ihat  'agar  and  tii  de- 
nuc  different  hinla.  Hitzig,  indeed,  proposes  to  strike 
oat  this  Dopula,  hut  without  sufficient  reason.  Hsurer 
derivea  nuy  from  at)  Arabic  root  signifying  turiarit 
a^aam,  ao  as  to  dengnate  an  aquatic  Urd ;  Kuobel 
would  Iraee  it  to  another  Arabic  root  meaning  lo  mount 
fUnt»dy.  The  OTD,  nia,  if  distinct  from  the  -i5J3, 
'agir.  >•  probably  a  large  species  of  swallow,  and  the 
laiuv  term,  when  not  a  mere  epithet  of  Ihe  former, 
{(obaUy  ligniBea  a  peculiar  kind  of  heron.  Sii,  how- 
eref,  oiav  peihapa  be  an  imiutive  name  expressive  of 
the  swaliow'a  voice  or  twitter;  and  in  Dr.Kennicntt'sre- 
.mA  that  in  thirteen  codioea  of  Jeremiah  he  read  Itit  for 
lit  we  find  the  sourcf  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Egyp- 
t«B/Mbringtranaforroedintoa»wallow.    See  Ckanb. 

WbauvFT  be  the  precise  rendering,  th 
sKribMl  in  the  aeveial  passages  where  the 
an  strictly  applicaUe  to  the  swallow,™. 
of  flight,  iU  nesting  in  the  buildings  of  ihe  Temple,  its 
BoonifDl,  gamilwis  note,  and  its  regular  migr,-'— 
rtMRd,  indeed,  in  common  with  aevetal  others. 
mav  nbarrre  that  the  garrulity  of  Ihe  swallow  wa  , 
vBhial  u>«ig  the  ancients  (see  Nonn.  Dionys.  ii,  133, 
and  Arinoph.  Batr.  98),     Hence  its  epithet  iwTiXa 
'■ilielwiiieirT,"'awnXiiJaeflrdcv(Xiiiii'rtc,Aihen,65 
S».t™cr.|i>l,andip3poy.nj,Hesiod,flp.666;  andVi 
gil,  Gttrrg.  iv,  306.     Although  Aristotle,  in  his  Nalvral 
HiMory,  and  Plinv,  following  him,  hare  „ 
tu  the  fable  that  many  awallows  bury  themselves  dui^ 
iag  winter,  vet  the  regularity  of  their  raigralioo, 
to  br  the  pivpixt  Jeremiah,  was  faniiliaHy  recogniaed 
bytfara>eienis.   See  Anacnon  (Odinxiii).    The  ditty 
i|aated  by  Atben.  (8W)  from  Theognis  ia  weU  know 

"111'  Sit^t  l<XiJ-..  loAai  ifat  o-Jiwia. 

enuntia  reris  hirundo.'' 
i  Palestine,  so  far  aa  tbey 


of  the  name  diirari,  already  n 

most  probablv  applied  to  it  because  ine  swiri  nuiinn 
prefers  lowen,  miuAels,  and  ruins  In  build  in,  and  is, 
besides,  a  bird  to  which  Ihe  epithet  "  free'  is  panicu- 
latlr  applicable.  Un  the  European  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean it  bean  the  name  of  Aar^ofa,  and  in  several 
parts  of  France,  incluiling  Paris,  is  known  by  the  vul- 
gar name  of  "  je  Juif,~  (lie  Jew ;  and,  flnally,  being  the 
largest  and  moat  conspicuous  bini  of  Che  speciea  in  Pal- 
estine, it  is  the  type  of  the  heraldic  martlel,  originally 
applied  in  the  science  of  blazon  as  the  espedil  disiino- 
tir.n  of  Crusader  pilgrim^  being  borrowed  from  Oriental 
nations,  where  the  turd  is  likewise  honored  with  the 
term  htigi,  or  pilgrim,  to  designate  its  migratory  hab- 
its. The  drrdr  being  mentioned  as  building  on  the  al- 
tar seems  to  imply  a  greater  genereliiation  of  the  name 
than  we  have  given  it ;  for  habits  of  nesting  in  imme- 
diale  contact  with  man  belong  only  to  the  house  and 
window  Bwalkiws',  but  in  the  present  instance  Ihe  ex- 
pression is  not  meant  to  convey  a  literal  sense,  but  most 
betaken  as  referring  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  in  this  view  the  swift  bears  that  characl«T 
more  completely  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dilate  further  on  the  history  of  a  genus  of  birds  v. 


■sally  k 


B  chiractera 


CaKirica),  the  chimney  sw 
marked  with  a  row  of  whi 
^niacn,ifatall  different,  is 
8.  Chrlidm  uriicn,  the  martin,  or  common  window 
swallow.  4.  Colgtr.  riparia,  sand-martin,  or  shore-lnrd, 
not  uncommon  in  Northern  Egj-pt,  near  the  mouths  of 
Che  Delta,  and  in  Southern  Palestine,  about  Gaza,  where 
it  nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the  sea-shoro.  Beaidea 
these,  the  Eastern  or  russet  swallow  {/Umndo  ru/aln, 
Tem.),  which  nestles  generally  in  fissures  In  rocks,  and 
the  crag-martin  (Colyfc  rvpalru,  Linn.),  which  is  con- 
fined to  mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also 
common.  (See  Ibii,  i,  27;  ii,  S88.)  The  crag-maniu 
is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which  does  nol  migrate 
from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of  the  genus  t>j»(&«  (swiR), 
besides  the  one  first  nnted  above,  the  splendid  alpine 
Bwift  (Cyptliii  mrlba,  Linn.)  may  be  seen  in  all  anitabia 
localities.  A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  ia  yet 
known,  to  the  nurth-eaat  of  Palestine,  has  recently  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Cyptrlui  GaliltmU,  See 
Tristram,  A'ol.  Hitl.  of  ihe  Biblt,  p.  804 ;  Wood,  Bibb 
,4a>»>ciiB,  p.  B«l  sq.;  Lewysobn,  Zoolegit  da  TaimvdM, 
p.  iOe.    See  BlBP. 


SWAN  4 

Swran  is  lh>  Tendering,  in  the  A.  T.,  of  rn'Crin,  ftn- 
Mmtlh,  in  two  of  the  three  puugee  nhere  this  word 
oocun,  Mmelf,  Lev.  xi,  18;   DeuL  zir,  16,  whera  it 

Bt<nda  in  the  liat  of  unclean  birds  (Sept.  roft^piiuv, 
'liiSi  Vulg.,  copying1y,poijiiyrio,  i4ii;  S«niariun  the 


(awl),  and  d 


I  C//i.r 
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n  D^^,  aAamdm,  "  to 
;  flraitled  it  the  appa- 
rition of  the  ovL  GeHEiiua  sug^eAtji  the  pdican,  from 
C1^3,  '^  to  breathe,  to  puff,"  with  reference  to  the  inAa- 
titm  of  ita  pouch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird 
intended  by  Moses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  admits 
ted  u  satisfactory,  the  nwl  and  pelican  being  both  dis- 
tinctly expressed  elsewhere  in  the  eatalt^pie.  Gij;)^ius 
wavered  between  these  two;  and  Dr.  Hason  Hsrris, 
seemingly  not  better  informed,  and  ccmfnunding  the 
American  red  epeeiea  frith  the  white  one  of  Africa, 
guessed  that  pvrj^nrim  must  mean  the  finHiai/o, 
Farithurat,  deriving  the  word  from  DCJ,  naihdm,  "to 
breathe,"  was  inclined  to  render  tinthimelh  by  "  goose ;" 
ly  the  present  Jews  deemed 


ontidently  assumed  that  lu 


listatie  i 


this  matter  can  have  occurred  during  any  period, 
consequently  that  the  goose  cannot  have  been  marked 
unclean  by  the  law  and  afterwanbi  admitted  among  tbe 
clean  birds  with  its  name  transferred  to  another  species. 
The  Hebrew  Dktiomiy  by  Selig  Newman,  it  it  true, 
renders  liiuhinelh  "swan;''  but  the  Folyglols  show  the 
great  uncerUinty  there  is  in  several  of  the  names  of 
both  the  chapters  in  question.  Tlie  swan,  fur  which 
some  recent  scholar*  contend,  asserting  that  it  was  held 
sacred  in  Egypt,  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  has  been  Bsc«r- 


which,  in  miKratiug  to  the  south,  even  duriuK  the  • 
est  seasons,  appears  to  proceed  farther  tlian  Frsn< 
Spain,  though,  no  doubt.  Individuals  may  be  blown 
ward  in  hard  gales  to  the  African  shore.      Only 

as  the  sea  between  Candia  and  Khodesi  one  wht 

on  (h«  sea  during  the  night; 
HasselquiMv  who  saw  one  an  the 

swans,  particularly  as  the  last  me 
birds,  aud  do  not  teadilv  take  to 
Strickland,  indeed,  says' of  the  mi 


!  Other  recorded  b 
lasi  of  Egypt.  Bii 
□istook  pelicans  fc 


B  SWAN 

blue,  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  a  dark  hnt  brilliant 
indigo.  It  is  allied  to  the  corn-crake,  and  it  the  largeM 
and  moat  beautiful  of  the  family  SaUidir,  being  larger 
than  the  domestic  fowL  From  the  extraordinary  length 
of  iia  [uet,it  is  enabled, lightly  treading  on  the  flit  leaves 
of  water-plants,  to  support  iuelfwitboul  immenion,and 
apparently  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tt  fre- 
quents marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  rivets  in 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
abundant  in  Lower  Egypt.  Athennus  bai  correctly 
noted  its  nngular  babit  of  grasping  Its  food  with  its 
vers-  loiiK  toes  and  thus  coiiveyinB  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
ihed  from  all  the  other  ^>ecies  of  R^lida  by 

Ling  often  of  repdiea  and  young  birds.  It 
will  frequently  seize  a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet, 
and  at  oitce  crundi  the  head  of  its  victim  with  its  beak. 

character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  unclean  binlt.  ItsSesh  is  rank,  coarse,  anil 
very  dark-colored,  it  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the 
predncts  of  pagan  temples,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  wu 
marked  unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  Che  sacred  animala 
of  the  heathens  were.  When,  in  the  decline  af  idolatrr, 
the  dog,  peacock,  ibis,  the  purple  bird  in  quotian,  and 
other  domesticated  omamenu  of  the  temples  had  disap- 
peared, Gesner^s  researches  show  how  earlv  and  long  the 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Revival  of  Lil- 
perpiexed  to  Snd  again  the  porphyrit 


s,  although  moderr 


ihadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  species  being, 
moreover,  depicted  upon  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
Porphgrio  AyficnfAtnui  is  tbe  species  most  commmi  in 
Europe,  although  there  are  several  others  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  Porphgrio  eiylkropui,  abundant  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  be  that  which  the  pagan 
priests  most  cherished.— Smith;  Kitto. 


swan  iCsgnu,  olor). 
that  It  visita  Smyrna  liay  in  wmicr;  and  Mr.  Yarrcll, 
nn  the  aiithocity  of  Mr.  Bennett,  tells  us  that  the  hooper 
{^Cferoi^  sometimes  goes  as  far  south  as  Egypt  and 
fiartiary.  He  adds  that  "  they  visit  Corfu  and  !jicily  in 
very  severe  winters;  and  Mr.  Drummund  saw  a  few  on 
the  lakes  af  Bisena,  and  one  in  the  Lake  of  Tunis  at  the 
end  of  April,  IHIS."  But  these  are  verv  rare  insunces. 
Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  Israelites,  is  it  easy  to 
understand  why  the  swan  should  have  been  classed 
among  the  unclean  birds.     The  renderings  of  the  Sept., 

Neither  of  these  birds  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  calalogue. 
The  pcrphyrion,  or  purple  galliiiule,  cannot  have  been 
unknown  to  the  translators,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  common 
in  the  Alexandrian  temples,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
seen  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Ilopf  vpi'ivi',  par- 
phfrio  anliquoruin,  Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  men- 
^oned  by  Aristotle  <//»(.  Aitim.  viii,  fl),  Aristophanes 
.(.^  p.  707),  Fliny  (_f{ul.  \',it.  x,  63),  and  is  more  fnlly  de- 
scribed by  Athensus  (_Dtipa.  ii,  388).  The  cireum- 
■tanoe  of  tbe  same  Heb.  name  being  given  to  the  cha- 
meleon (see  below)  may  hsve  arisen  from  both  having 
tbe  fiuulty  of  changing  colors,  or  being  iridescent ;  the 
first,  when  angry,  becominggreen,  blue,  and  purple-— col- 
ors which  likewise  play  cnnscantly  on  the  glueey  parts 
of  the  second'a  plumage.  Theporphyrinn  is  superior  in 
bulk  to  the  common  water-hen,  orgalliniile:  has  a  hard 
crimsoD  shield  on  tbe  fbreheail,  and  tleth-cnlored  legs; 
the  head,  oeck,  and  sides  ore  of  ■  beautiful  turquoise 


Purple  Qallinula  IPorplibTW  /lyiKJutAfnu.). 
The  same  Heb.  word  UnMmah  (rsi^in;  Sept. 
dinraXaC  v.  r.  rjjraXoJ,  Vulg.  *d)in)  in  Ler.  xi,  30, 
being  found  among  the  unclean  "creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth,"  evidently  no  longer  stands  for 
the  name  of  a  bird,  and  is  rendered  "  mole"  by  the  A.  V.. 
adopting  the  interpretation  of  the  Sept.,  Tulg..  Onkeloa, 
and  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Bochart  has,  however, 
shown  that  the  Heb.  chSM  nV").  Il>e  Aimbic  tiuld  or 
kAiid,  denotes  the  "mole,"  and  has  argued  with  much 
force  in  behalf  of  the  "chameleon"  being  theluujtfiivfA. 
The  Kyriac  version  and  some  Arabic  M.SS.  ulldrTStand 
"a  centipede"  by  Ihe  original  word,  the  Taigum  of  Jon- 

indbrai.  which  Golius  renders  "a  kind  of  liiard."  In 
Lev.  xi,  80,  the  "chameleon"  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  as 
the  tnnslalion  of  tbe  Ueb.  Much  (nin),  which  in  all 
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probability  denotes  flome  larger  kind  of  lizard.  See 
CuAMiELBON.  The  only  clue  to  an  identification  of  tm- 
skimelk  is  to  be  found  in  its  etymology,  and  in  tbe  con- 
text in  which  tbe  word  occurs.  Bochart  conjectures 
tbat  the  not  (0^3,  naghdm,  to  breathe)  from  which  the 
Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  has  reference  to  a 
vulgar  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  chameleon 
lived  on  air  (oomp.  Ovid,  Met.  xv«  41 1, "  Id  quoque  quod 
▼entis  animsJ  nutritur  et  aura,"  and  see  numerous  quota- 
tions from  classical  authors  cited  by  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ti, 
505).  The  lung  of  the  chameleon  is  very  large,  and 
when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the  body  semi-transpar- 
ent; from  the  creature*s  power  of  abstinence,  no  doubt, 
arose  the  fable  that  it  lived  on  air.  It  is  probable  that 
the  animals  mentioned  with  the  Hiukemeth  (Lev.  xi,  80) 
denote  different  kinds  of  lizards ;  perhaps,  therefore,  since 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the 
chameleon  may  be  the  animal  intended  by  tiiukemeth  in 
the  above  passage.  As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin 
of  this  animal,  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed ; 
but,  as  this  subject  has  no  scriptural  bearing,  it  will  be 
enough  to  refer  to  the  explanation  given  by  Milne-Ed- 
•wards,  whose  paper  is  translated  in  vol.  xvii  of  the  Edm- 
hurgk  New  PkUotophical  JoumaL  The  chameleon  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  iMndrosaurc^  order  Saura ;  the  family 
inhabits  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
Ckamdeo  vulgaris  is  doubtless  the  species  mentioned  in 
tbe  Bible.— Smith.  See  Tristram,  NtU.  Hist,  of  the  Bi- 
6fe,  p.  249;  Wood, BibU  Animals,  p.  87, 488.  See  Liz- 
ard. 

SWAN  (myth,  and  astron.),  a  beautiful  constellation 
in  the  Milky-way,  which  may  be  readily  known  from 
the  five  bright  stars,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  situated  between  Cepheus 
and  Vulpes,  to  the  east  of  the  Lyre.  On  bright  wintry 
nights  the  naked  eye  may  count  a  hundred  and  fifty 
stars 'in  this  large  constellation.  The  Swan  commem- 
orates the  form  chosen  by  Jupiter  when  he  deceived 
Nemesis  and  Leda,  or  possibly  the  singing  swan,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  into  which  Orpheus  was,  at  death,  transformed. 

Swan,  Roswell  Randall,  a  Congregational 
nninister,  was  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  16, 1778 ; 
was  fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  N.  W(H>druff, 
of  Stonington,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1802. 
He  united  with  the  College  Church  Dec  1, 1799.  His 
purpose  to  enter  the  ministry  was  not  formed  until 
March,  1804,  and  shortly  after  he  commenced  the  study 
of  theology  under  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  Mass.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford. 
His  license  to  preach  was  granted  him  by  the  Hartford 
North  Association,  at  Northington,  Feb.  6,  1805.  Ow- 
ing to  ill-health,  he  did  not  immediately  settle,  but  in 
December  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Stonington, 
aud  supplied  the  vacant  Church  there.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Norwalk  Jan.  14,  1807, 
where  be  continued  until  his  death,  March  22,  1818. 
See  Sprague,  Annais  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  485. 

S-wan,  Sanrael,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Dominica,  Nov.  SO,  1798.  WhUe  Sam" 
ael  was  a  child  his  father  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Scotland.  Here  the  son  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, oompleting  his  course  at  the  Glssgow  University. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  with  the  family  to  Phil- 
adelphia, from  whence  he  soon  went  to  Princeton  Sem- 
inary. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  April  17, 1823,  and  received  as  a  licentiate 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Huntington,  Pa.  He  received  a 
call  frona  the  Sinking  Valley  Church,  which  he  declined 
to  accsept,  and  was  dismissed  to  the  Redstone  Presby- 
tery. His  next  call  was  to  the  churches  of  Fairfield, 
Ligonus',  and  Donegal,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  in- 
stalled June  17, 1824.  He  proved  to  be  a  devoted,  self- 
denying,  and  successful  pastor,  and  for  seventeen  years 
and  a  half  retained  the  esteem  and  growing  confidence 
of  his  three  churches.    Becoming  seriously  crippled  by 


a  shivered  limb,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  so  ex- 
tensive a  charge,  and  he  accordingly  resigned,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Johnstown  Church,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  installed  in  1841.  Half  of  his  time  was  occupied  by 
the  Church  at  Armagh.  Here  he  continued  until  1855. 
In  1856  be  removed  to  Leland,  La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  where 
he  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  land ;  and  though  he 
had  no  pastoral  charge,  he  continued  to  preach  tbe  Gos- 
pel as  he  had  opportunity.  From  1 869  to  187 1  he  resided 
at  Aurora,  lU.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  his  children 
an  education,  he  returned  East,  and,  though  advanced 
in  years,  continued  to  preach  until  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimage, Aug.  5,  1877.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Sinranger,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mifllin  County,  Pa.,  Feb. 
15, 1836.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1854,  and  in  1859  was  received  on  trial  in  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  His  ministry,  however,  was  of 
short  duration,  as  he  died  June  29,  1867,  in  Baltimore. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  27. 


is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  very 
different  Hebrew  words. 

1.  n^9,  ^eddh  (usually  rendered  "congregation"  or 
"assembly"),  is  employed  to  designate  the  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  found  by  Samson  in  the  lion's  carcass 
(Judg.  xiv,  8).  Tbe  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been 
dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  carcass,  fur  it  is  expressly  stated  tbat  "af- 
ter a  time"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcass,  so  that  "if,"  as  Oedmsnn  has  well 
observed, "  any  one  here  represents  to  himself  a  corrupt 
and  putrid  carcass,  the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any 
true  similitude,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  coun- 
tries, at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  beat  will,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  so  completely  dry  up  the 
moisture  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  tbat  their  bodies  long  remain,  like 
mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from  offensive 
odor."  To  tbe  foregoing  quotation  we  may  add  that 
very  probably  the  ants  would  help  to  consume  the  car- 
cass, and  leave,  perhsps,  in  a  short  time,  little  else  than 
a  skeleton.  Herodotus  (v.  1 14)  speaks  of  a  certain  Ones- 
ilus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Amathusians  and 
beheaded,  and  whose  head,  having  been  suspended  over 
tbe  gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees; 
comp.  also  AJdrovandus  (De  Insect,  i,  110).  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Boole,  ii,  862)  mentions  this  occurrence 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcass  as  an  extraordinary 
thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  conjecture  that  perhaps 
"  hornets,"  debttbir  in  Arsbic,  are  intended,  "  if  it  were 
known,"  says  he,  "that  they  manufactured  honey  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stori*."  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  hornets  do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
family  Vespidm,  with  the  exception,  so  far  as  has  been 
hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina  mellifica. 
— Smith.     See  Beb. 

2.  3"^^)  *ar6b,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  fourth  of. 
the  plagues  (q.  v.)  of  Egypt  (Exod.  viii,  8-Bl ;  "  divers 
sorts  of  flies,"  PSa.  Ixxviii,  45 ;  cv,  81).  It  is  regarded 
by  most  interpreters  as  a  species  of  gadfy,  or  tabanus 
(Michaelis,  Suj^lem.  p.  I960),  such  ss  is  still  very  troub- 
lesome to  animals  in  Egypt  (Forskal,  Descr.  Anim,  p. 
85;  RUppell,  Arab,  p.  78).  See  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii, 
472 ;  Werner,  in  the  Miscell,  Lips.  Nov.  iii,  201  sq.  See 
Fly. 

Bvrayze,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  30,  1812.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1829,  and  labored  with  great  accept- 
ability, filling  the  office  of  presiding  elder  nine  succes- 
sive yesrs.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1852, 
and  died  Feb.  18, 1853.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer' 
ences,  1853,  p.  242. 

Swayse,  'William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18, 1784. 
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In  his  yoath  he  was  led  by  a  pioas  African  to  hear  a 
Methodist  preacher  near  Baltimore,  was  converted,  and 
soon  after  felt  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  labored  as  a  local  preacher  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  several  years.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
New  York  Conference  on  trial  in  May,  1807,  and  for 
eight  years  labored  successfully  within  the  bounds  of 
that  conference.  *'  He  became  emphatically  a  *  son  of 
thunder,'  attracting  great  crowds  of  people  to  his  minis- 
try, and  speaking  with  a  power  and  pathos  that  few 
have  ever  equalled,  moving  and  exciting  many — some 
to  tears,  others  to  cry  for  mercy,  while  others  would 
shout  for  joy"  (Gregg,  p.  177).  In  1816  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  Conference ;  in  1817  appointed  to  Co- 
lumbus Circuit;  in  1818  to  Deer  Creek  Circuit,  includ- 
ing Chilicothe ;  in  1820  presiding  elder  of  Ohio  District, 
where  "  his  labors,  for  almost  four  years,  were  crowned 
with  unexampled  success."  In  1824,  by  the  division 
made  by  the  General  Conference,  he  fell  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Erie  District; 
in  1828  to  Canton  District;  in  1830,  conference  mission- 
ary; in  1832,  retransferred  to  Ohio  Conference;  in  1834 
to  Pittsburgh  Conference ;  after  which,  he  was  super- 
annuated until  death,  March  29, 1841.  See  Minutes  of 
A  rmual  ConferenceSf  iii,  238 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the.  M,  E, 
CAurcA,  iv,  83»-341.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Swearing  (some  form  of  rrbK  or  STS^,  o/iw/ic), 
is  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what 
one  says,  or  in  confirmation  of  what  one  promises  or  un- 
dertakes. The  Latin  term  is  jiu/uranduin  or  juramen- 
turn.  Cicero  {De  Officiis,  iii,  29)  correctly  terms  an  oath 
A  religious  afiirmatton ;  that  is,  an  affirmation  with  a  re- 
ligious sanction.  This  appears  from  the  words  which 
he  proceeds  to  employ:  "Quod  autem  affirmate,  quasi 
Deo  teste,  promiseris,  id  tenendum  est.  Jam  enim  non 
ad  iram  deorum,  qu»  nulla  est,  sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad 
tidem  pertinet;"  which  in  effect  means  that  an  oath  is 
an  appeal  to  God,  as  the  source  and  the  vindicator  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  are 
two  essential  elements  in  an  oath — first,  the  human,  a 
declared  intention  of  speaking  the  truth  or  performing 
the  action  in  a  given  case ;  secondly,  the  divine,  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  as  a  being  who  knows  all  things  and  will 
punish  guilt.  According  to  usage,  however,  there  is  a 
third  element  in  the  idea  which  "  oath"  commonly  con- 
veys, namely,  that  the  oath  is  taken  only  on  solemn,  or, 
more  specifically,  on  juridical  occasions.  The  canon  law 
gives  all  three  elements  when  it  represents  jucftctum,  re- 
rUaSfjustUia  as  entering  into  the  constitution  of  an  oath 
•^jucUciumf  judgment  or  trial  on  the  part  of  society ; 
teritaSy  truth  on  the  part  of  the  oath-taker;  jvttitia, 
justice  on  the  part  of  God. 

The  practice  of  taking  oaths  existed  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  is  found  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, who  made  the  oldest  servant  of  his  family  swear 
he  would  select  for  Isaac  a  wife  of  bis  own  kindred  (Gen. 
xxiv,  2, 3, 37).  It  is  here  observable  that  the  oath  is  a 
private,  not  a  judicial  one;  only  that  the  authority  of 
Abraham,  as  patriarch,  must  be  taken  into  account.  An 
oath  was  sometimes  a  public  and  general  bond,  obliging 
the  parties  who  took  it  to  a  certain  course — a  case  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary; as  when,  in  Judges  xxi,  the  men  of  Israel  swore, 
saying, "  There  shall  not  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto 
Benjamin  to  wife"  (comp.  ver.  5).  From  1  Kings  xviii, 
10,  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  require,  on  oc- 
casions of  great  concern,  a  public  oath,  embracing  even 
an  entire  "  kingdom  and  nation ;"  but  whether  taken  in- 
dividually or  by  some  representative  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Such  a  custom,  however,  implying  as 
it  does  a  doubt  of  the  public  faith  of  a  people,  would 
hardly  be  submitted  to,  unless  on  the  part  of  an  inferior. 

Oaths  did  not  take  their  origin  in  any  divine  com- 
mand. They  were  a  part  of  that  consuetudinary  law 
which  Moses  found  prevalent,  and  was  bound  t4>  respect, 
noce  DO  small  portion  of  the  force  of  law  lies  in  custom, 


and  a  legislator  can  neither  abrogate  nor  institute  s 
binding  law  of  his  own  mere  will.  Accordingly,  Moses 
made  use  of  the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  but  in 
that  general  manner,  and  apart  from  minute  directions 
and  express  words  of  approval,  which  shows  that  he 
merely  used,  without  intending  to  sanction,  an  iostm- 
ment  that  he  found  in  existence  and  could  not  safely 
dispense  with.  Examples  are  found  in  Exod.  xxii,  11, 
where  an  oath  is  ordered  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  lost 
property ;  and  here  we  first  meet  with  what  may  strict* 
ly  be  called  a  judicial  oath  (Lev.  vi,  3-6). 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine  justice  and 
power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the  being  to 
whom  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence  to  swear  by  an  idol 
is  to  be  convicted  of  idolatry.  Such  an  act  is  according- 
ly given  in  Scripture  as  a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reasou 
for  condign  punishmenL  "  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for 
this?  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are  no  gods"  (Jer.  y,  7;  xii,  16;  Amos  viii, 
14;  Zeph.  i,5). 

This  appeal  to  God  was  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  confirmation  of  both  statements*  (Matt. 
XX vi,  74)  and  promises  (1  Sam.  xix,  6;  xx,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
xix,  23;  XV,  21 ;  1  Maoc.  vii,  35.  For  covenant  oaths, 
see  Gen.  xxxi,  68  sq.;  Josh,  ix,  15;  2  Kings  xi,  4;  I 
Mace  vii,  15 ;  Joeephus,  AnL  xiv,  1, 2.  For  oaths  of  al- 
legiance see  2  Sam.  xv,  21 ;  Josephus,  AfU,  xv,  10,  4)  in 
both  public  and  private  life  (e.  g.  Judg.  xxi,  5 ;  1  Kings 
xviii,  10 ;  Ezra  x,  5 ;  and  Gen.  xxiv,  87 ;  1, 5 ;  MatL  xiv, 
7),  as  also  before  the  Judges  (Exod.  xxii,  1 1 ;  Lev.  vi,  3, 
5) ;  but  the  Mosaic  law  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  iu 
use.  Perjury  is  forbidden  (xix,  12),  but  on  religious 
grounds,  as  a  profanation  of  God*s  name.  The  usiial 
oath  was  by  Jehovah  (Deut.  W,  13 ;  comp.  Gen.  xiv,  22 ; 
Judg.  xxi,  7 ;  Ruth  i,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  44 ;  2  Sam.  xix, 
7;  1  Kings  i,  29;  ii,  23;  Isa.  xix,  18;  Ixv,  16;  Jer.  'iv, 
2 ;  xxxviii,  16),  while  the  apostates  swore  by  strange 
gods  (v,  7 ;  xii,  16 ;  Amos  viii,  14 ;  Zeph.  i,  5).  ^me- 
times  an  oath  was  made  by  the  life  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed (2  Kings  ii,  2 ;  1  Sam.  i,  26 ;  xx,  3 ;  comp.  Eurip- 
ides, HeL  835),  by  the  life  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xvii,  55; 
XXV,  26;  2  Sam.  xi,  11),  or  by  his  head,  even  when  not 
in  his  presence  (a  common  oath  in  Egypt,  Gen.  xlii,  15, 
and  still  used  in  Persia,  RosenmUller,  Morgenl.  i,  200  sq. ; 
Morier,  Second  Journey ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii,  567 ;  Herod- 
otus, iv,  68 ;  Curtius,  vi,  11, 18 ;  Lucian,  CatapL  11 ;  Sue- 
tonius, Califf.  27 ;  Vegetius,  De  Re  Mil.  ii,  5 ;  TertuUian, 
Apol  52;  Zom,  BUdioth,  Aniiq.  i,  812  sq.  In  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Nicodemu»,  Pilate  swears  by  the  safety 
of  Ccesar;  comp.  Rein,  Rom,  Criimnalrechfy  p.  534). 
More  rarely,  the  oath  was  by  the  head  of  the  swearer 
(Matt,  v,  36 ;  comp.  Virgil,  J?n.  ix,  300 ;  Ovid,  TriMf.  iv, 
4,  45;  Juvenal,  vi,  17),  by  some  important  member  of 
the  body,  as  the  eyes  (Ovid,  Amor,  iii,  3, 13;  Tibullus, 
iii,  6, 47 ;  Plautus,  MencBc.  v,  9, 1) ;  by  the  earth  (MatU 
V,  85;  Sil.  lul.  viii,  105;  Euripides,  Hippolytus,  1029); 
by  heaven  and  the  sun  (Matt,  v,  84 ;  Talmud  BabyL 
Berach,  55;  comp.  Kor.  xci,  5;  liii,  1;  Ivi,  77;  Virgil, 
yfc'n,  xii,  176, 197 ;  ix,  429  -,  Aristophanes,  £q,  705;  Plu- 
Urch,  129;  Euripides,  MedeCj  746;  Pausanias,  viii,  18, 
1;  Philostratus,  Her,  ii,  11;  and  Wettstein,  i,  305); 
by  the  angels  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  16,  4).  It  was  a 
part  of  the  punctiliousness  of  the  later  Jews  to  prefer 
rather  to  swear  by  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  heaven  than 
by  God  himself  (Philostratus,  ii,  271).  Some  swore  by 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii,  16;  oomp.  Lightfoot,  p.  280),  or 
parts  of  it  (Matt,  xxiii,  16;  oomp.  Wettstein  ad  he),  or 
by  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  (Matt,  v,  35;  Mishna,  Kethu- 
bothy  ii,  9 ;  Lightfoot,  p.  280).  So  among  other  ancient 
nations,  the  altar  was  touched  in  swearing  (oomp.  Dough* 
tieus,  A  nalect,  ii,  26 ;  Lakemacher,  Ohserv,  ix,  1 12  sq.  on 
Sil.  Ital.  iii,  82.  On  the  oath  Corban  [q.  v.],  see  Jose- 
phus, ApioUf  i,  22, 453). 

The  form  of  swearing  by  Jehovah,  always  the  most 
nsual  oath  (see  above),  was  very  simple—"  The  Lord  do 
this  or  that  to  me  if  I  swear  falselv"  (Ruth  i,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
ui,  9, 85;  1  Kings  ii,  23 ;  2  Kings  vi,  81),  or  "  As  Jebo- 
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vah  Uveth"  (Mlh^  "^H,  or  D^^rAK  ''H,  Ruth  Hi,  18; 
Judg.  viii,  19;  2  Sam.  ii,  27;  Jer.  xxxviii,  16);  at 
greater  length,  '*  Jehovah  be  a  true  and  faithful  wit^ 
iiesa  between  us"  (rr«  ish  ^33  rT'h^  ^H"^,  Jer.  xlii, 
5).  Formulas  of  terrible  import  were  used  by  the  later 
•lews  (see  Josephus,  Life,  §  53;  oomp.  Lysias,  Pro,  Con. 
A  riatopk.  32).  Of  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  by 
those  who  took  oatbs  we  know  but  little.  In  patri- 
archal antiquity  it  was  usual  to  put  the  hand  under  the 
thigh  (Geo.  xxiv,  2 ;  xlvii,  29).  On  this  practice  Aben- 
Ezra  observes,  ''It  appears  probable  to  me  that  the 
meaning  of  this  custom  was  as  if  the  superior  said,  with 
the  consent  of  his  slave, '  If  thou  art  under  my  power, 
and  therefore  prepared  to  execute  my  commands,  put 
thy  hand,  as  a  token,  under  my  thigh.' "  Winer,  how- 
ever, thinks  that,  as  it  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  human  frame,  so  this  was  a  ref- 
erence to  the  generative  powers  of  man.  But  see  on 
this  interpretation,  as  well  as  on  the  general  question 
of  swearing  by  parts  of  the  body,  Meiner,  Gt»ch,  der  Re^ 
lig,  ii,  286  sq.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  usual  to 
tooch  that  by  which  a  penon  swore.  Other  instances 
may  be  seen  in  Niedek,  De  Popuhr,AdaraL  p.  213  sq., 
and  p.  218,  which  go  immediately  to  confirm  the  idea 
advanced  by  Winer.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  (on 
Gen.  xxiv,  2)  supposes  the  hand  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  section  of  circumcision  (comp.  Jerome,  ad  loc,), 
Gramberg  (RtUffioiuid.  i,  439)  most  strangely  connects 
this  custom  with  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal  and 
Aatarte.  (For  other  views  see  Dreyer,  MUctL  ub,  emige 
GfffouL  du  teuttck,  ReckU,  p.  115  sq. ;  M&ho,  La  Ber- 
thuldt's  Jounu  vii,  118  sq.). 

The  more  usual  employment  of  the  hand  was  to  raise 
it  towards  heaven ;  designed,  probably,  to  excite  atten- 
tion, to  point  out  the  oatb-taker,  and  to  give  solemnity 
to  the  act  (Gen.  xiv,  22,  23).  In  the  strongly  anthro- 
poroorphitic  language  of  parts  of  the  Scripture  even 
God  hi  introduced  saying, "  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and  say,  I  live  forever"  (Deut.  xxxii,  40).  Some  sup- 
pose that  a  similar  license  is  employed  whenever  the 
Almighty'  is  represented  as  in  any  way  coming  under 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  (Gen.  xxii,  16,  17;  £xod.vi, 
8;  Ezek.  xz,  5;  Ueb.  vi,  17).  Instead  of  the  head,  the 
phylactery  was  sometimes  touched  by  the  Jews  on 
taking  an  oath  (Maimoiu  Skebuoth,  c  11).  Even  the 
Deity  b  sometimes  introduced  as  swearing  by  phylac- 
teries {Tanck.  foL  vi,  3;  Otho,  Lex.  p.  757).  "Giving 
the  hand"  (Ezek.  xviii,  12)  was  a  ceremony  used  be- 
tween equals;  the  violation  of  this  pledge  was  believed 
to  be  a  most  atrocious  crime,  and  hence  the  prophet 
denounces  vengeance  on  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
had  broken  a  covenant  after  having  "  given  his  hand.*' 
We  meet  with  the  representation  of  the  pledge  given 
by  the  joining  of  hands,  in  connection  with  some  relig- 
ioua  ceremony,  on  many  ancient  coins,  of  which  the 
acoompanying  engravings  are  specimens.  They  are 
taken  from  gulden  coins  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
Hand.     Swearing  by  dipping  the  hands  in  the  blood 


Coins  struck  to  Commemorate  Peace. 

of  a  victim  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  oath  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  chiefly  used  in  concluding 
alliances  offensive  and  defensive.     See  Covknant. 

The  Rabbinical  writers  indulge  in  much  prolixity  on 
the  sabject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice  distinctions,  and 
riiowing  themselves  exquisite  casuists.  A  brief  view 
of  their  dtsquisitions  mav  be  seen  in  Otbo^  Lex,  p.  847 
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sq.  Some  oaths  they  declared  invalid:  **If  any  one 
swear  by  heaven,  earth,  the  sun,  and  such  things,  al- 
though there  may  be  in  his  mind  while  using  these 
words  a  reference  to  Him  who  created  them,  yet  this 
is  not  an  oath;  or  if  any  one  swear  by  one  of  the  proph- 
ets or  by  some  book  of  Scripture,  having  reference  to 
Him  who  sent  the  prophet  and  gave  the  book,  never- 
theless this  is  not  an  oath"  (Maimon.  HaL  Shdnioth, 
c  12).  So  the  Mishna  {SMuotA,  c.  4) :  **  If  any  one 
adjures  another  by  heaven  or  earth,  he  is  not  held 
bound  by  this."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  oaths  of  this 
nature,  with  authoritative  interpretations  and  glosses 
so  lax,  could  hardly  fail  to  loosen  moral  obligation,  and 
to  lead  to  much  practical  perjury  and  impiety.  Mi- 
nute casuistical  distinctions  undermine  the  moral  sense. 
When  a  man  mav  swear  and  vet  not  swear,  bv  the 
same  formula  appear  to  bind  himself  and  yet  be  ftee, 
contract  with  his  associates  an  obligation  from  which 
he  may  be  released  by  religious  authorities,  the  basis 
of  private  virtue  and  the  grounds  of  public  confidence 
are  at  once  endangered.  Besides,  the  practice  of  un- 
authorized and  spontaneous  oath-taking,  which  seems 
even  in  the  earlier  jUniods  of  Jewish  history  to  have 
been  too  common,  became,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
of  great  frequency,  and  must  have  tended  to  lower  the 
religious  as  well  as  weaken  the  moral  character.  Pe- 
ter's conduct  is  a  striking  case  in  point,  who  **  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  1  know  not  the  roan"  (Matt. 
xxvi,  74).  An  open  falsehood  thus  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  oaths  and  imprecations  shows  how  little  re- 
gard there  was  at  that  time  paid  to  such  means  of  sub- 
stantiating truth.  The  degree  of  guilt  implied  in  such 
lamentable  practices  is  heightened  by  the  emphasis 
with  which  the  Mosaic  law  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the 
divine  name  and  prohibited  the  crime  of  perjury  and 
profanation  (Exod.  xx,  7;  Lev.  xix,  12;  Deut.  v,  11; 
Matt.  V,  33). 

The  levity  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  regard  to  oaths, 
though  reproved  by  some  of  their  doctors  (Otho,  Lex, 
p.  351 :  Philo,  ii,  194),  was  notorious ;  and  when  we  find 
it  entering  as  an  element  into  popular  poetry  (Martial, 
xi,  9)  we  cannot  ascribe  the  imputation  to  the  known 
injustice  of  heathen  writera  towards  the  Israelites.  This 
national  vice,  dotibtless,  had  an  influence  with  the  £s- 
senes  (q.  v.)  in  placing  the  prohibition  of  oaths  among 
the  rules  of  their  reformatory  order.  Modem  Orientals 
habitually  use  the  exclamation  Ituthalluh  (**in  the 
name  of  God")  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

That  no  case  has  been  made  out  by  Christian  com- 
mentaton  in  favor  of  jndicial  swearing  we  do  not  af- 
firm ;  but  we  must  be  excused  if  we  add  that  the  case 
is  a  very  weak  one,  wears  a  casuistical  appearance,  and 
as  if  necessitated  in  order  to  excuse  existing  usages  and 
guard  against  errors  imputed  to  unpopular  sects,  such 
as  the  Quakers  and  Mennonites.  Ii  inferential  and 
merely  probable  conclusions,  such  as  the  case  consists 
of,  may  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  and  James,  Scripture  is  n»bbed  of  its 
certainty,  and  prohibitions  the  most  express  lose  theii 
force.  For  instance,  it  has  been  alleged  that  our  Lord 
himself  took  part  in  an  oath  when,  being  adjured  by 
the  high-priest,  he  answered  **  Thou  bast  said"  (Matt, 
xxvi,  63,  64).  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  his  own 
doctrine  on  the  point?  Placed  at  the  bar  of  judgment, 
Jesus  was  a  criminal,  not  a  teacher,  bound  by  the  laws 
of  his  country — which  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan  never 
unnecessarily  to  disregard — to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  judicially  put  to  him,  and  bound  equally  by  a 
regard  to  the  great  interests  which  he  had  come  into 
the  world  to  ser\'e.  Jesus  did  not  swear,  but  was  sworn. 
The  putting  the  oath  he  could  not  prevent.  His  sole 
question  was.  Should  he  answer  the  interrogatory  ? — a 
question  which  depended  on  considerations  of  the  high- 
est moment,  and  which  he  who  alone  could  judge  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  That  question  in  effect  was. 
**  Art  thou  the  Messiah  ?"  His  reply  was  a  simple  af- 
firmative.   The  employment  of  the  adjuration  was  the 
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act  of  the  magistrate,  to  have  objected  to  which  would 
have  brought  on  Jesus  the  charge  of  equivocation,  if 
not  of  evasion,  or  even  the  denial  of  his  "  high  calling." 
The  general  tendency  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  de- 
sirable  it  is  that  the  practice  of  oath-taking  of  all  kinds, 
judicial  as  well  as  others,  should  at  least  be  diminished 
till,  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  totally  abolished;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  a  simple  affirmation  cometh  from  the 
Evil  One,  Ik  tov  votnfipov  (Matt,  v,  37),  and  equally  lead- 
eth  to  eviL  See  Lydii  IHu,  de  Juramento;  Nicolai,  De 
Juram.  Hebrceonan,  Graeonim,  Romanorumj  aUorumque 
Populorum;  Seldeni  Dis$,de  Juramattis;  Molembecii 
De  Juramento  per  GetUum  Principu ;  Spenceri  Dim.  de 
Juramento  per  Anchialum — all  of  which  may  be  found 
in  vol.  xxvi  of  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sacr.  See 
also  Hansen,  De  Jurament.  Vett,  in  Gnevius,  Thesaurus ; 
Carpzov,  Appnr,  p.  652  sq.;  Steinler,  De  Jurtjur,  Sec 
Discip,  Heb,  (Lips.  1736) ;  Purmann,  De  Jurejur,  ex 
Menu  Hehr.  (Frankf.  1782) ;  Valckenaer,  De  RUib.  in  Ju- 
rejur, a  Vet.  Ifebr.  et  Grmc.  Ohserv,  (Franek.  1786;  and 
in  Oelrich's  Collect,  I,  ii,  175  sq.) ;  especially  Bassek,  De 
Jurejur.  FeA  impr,  Rom.  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1727) ;  Lasaulx, 
Ueb.  d.  Bid  bei  d,  Griech.  (WUnEb.  1844) ;  Ueb.  d,  Eid  bet 
d,  Rom.  (ibid.  1844) ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  p.  347  sq.  A 
more  recent  authority  may  be  found  in  StHudlin,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Vorstell.  s.  v. "  £ide;"  see  also  Tyler,  Oaths  : 
their  Oriyinj  etc.     See  Oath. 

SWEARING,  PROFANK,  was  severely  condemned  in 
the  ancient  Church,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice.  Swearing,  or  foolish  or  wicked  adjurations 
by  any  creature  or  dnmon,  by  the  emperor's  genius,  by 
angel  and  by  saint,  were  reprobated.  Perjured  persons 
were  placed  under  special  penance.  Profanity  is  also 
punishable  by  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

Sweat  (nrj, Gen.  iii,  19;  9T,^,  Ezek.  xliv,  18;  tSpu»Cj 
Luke  xxit,  44)  was  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  at- 
tending our  LonVs  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane  as  described  by  Luke  (xxii,  44) :  "  His  sweat  was 
as  it  were  great  drops  (literally  clots,  ^pofifloi)  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  The  genuineness  of  this 
verse  and  of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted,  but  is  now 
generally  acknowledged.  They  are  omitted  in  A  and 
B,  but  are  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (M),  Codex 
Bezs,  and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  and 
Curetonian  Syriac  (see  Tregelles,  Greek  New  Test,; 
Scrivener,  Tnt'rod,  to  the  CriL  of  the  New  Test  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section  and 
canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  verse 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical  science  by  the  term 
diapedesiSf  there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was  aware  of  it 
(De  Part.  Anim,  iii,  5).  The  cause  assigned  is  gener- 
ally violent  mental  emotion.  "  Kannegiesser,"  quoted 
by  Dr.  Stroud  (Phys,  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ ^  p. 
86), " remarks,  'Violent  mental  excitement,  whether  oc- 
casioned by  uncontrollable  anger  or  vehement  joy,  and 
in  like  manner  sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  forces  out 
a  sweat,  accompanied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or 
hilarity.'  After  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal 
constriction  of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes:  *If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a  sadden 
fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  excessive  degree 
of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.* "  Dr.  Millingen 
(Curiosities  of  Mediccd  Experience^  p.  489, 2d  ed.)  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  ^  It  is 
probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from  a  violent 
commoUon  of  the  nervous  system,  turning  the  streams 
of  blood  out  of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red 
particles  into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relax- 
ation of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a  re- 
vulsion. It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme  debili- 
ty, in  eonnection  with  a  thinner  condition  of  the  blood.'* 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  on  record 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calmet  (Diu,  sur  la  Sueur 


da  Sang)f  Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  (Die  Sitten,  Gebrau- 
che  und  Krankheilen  d,  alt,  ffebr.  [Breslau,  1853]),  in 
addition  to  those  given  under  Bloody  Swkat.  Scben- 
kius  (Obs.  Med,  iii,  458)  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Mise- 
no  in  1554  a  woman  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
three  days.  In  1552  Conrad  Lyoosthenes  {De  Prodigi- 
iSf  p.  623,  etl.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  sick  of  the  plague 
sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Thou  ( I,  xi,  326,  eil.  1626 ),  the  gov- 
ernor of  Montemaro,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and 
threatened  with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he 
sweated  blood  and  water.  In  the  Melanges  dffistoire, 
(iii,  179),  by  Dom  Bonaventure  d'Aigonne,  the  case  is 
given  of  a  woman  who  suffered  so  much  from  this  mal- 
ady that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found  in  her 
veins.  Another  case  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  suffered 
in  the  same  way  is  reported  by  Mesaporiti,  a  physician 
at  (venoa,  accompanied  by  the  observations  of  Vsiisneri, 
professor  of  meilicine  at  Padua.  It  occurred  in  1703 
(PhiL  Trans.  No.  303,  p.  2 144).  There  is  still,  however, 
wanted  a  well-authenticated  instance  in  modem  times 
observed  with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  ex- 
actness of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Cas- 
par's Wochensdirifiy  1848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  recent,  and  re- 
sembles the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
{London  Med,  Gaz,  1848,  ii,  953).  For  further  reference 
to  authorities,  see  Copelaod,  Did,  of  Medicine,  ii,  72. — 
Smith. 

Swedberg,  Jesprr,  bishop  of  Skara,  in  Sweden. 
His  father's  name  was  Jacobson^  but,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent Swedish  custom,  the  son,  on  uking  his  degree  at 
the  university,  assumed  the  name  of  Swedberg.  lie  was 
bom  Aug.  28, 1653,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Hav- 
ing received  a  university  education,  he  was  ordained  in 
1685,  and  became  successively  court  chaplain,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Upsala  (1692),  and 
provost  of  the  cathedral  there.  He  was  a  pious,  elo- 
quent, and  active  man,  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer, 
chiefly  on  devotional  subjects.  He  stood  high  in  his 
native  country,  and  many  of  his  h ytfins  are  still  anionic 
the  favorite  ones  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  service.  He 
was  the  father  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Skara  in  1702,  about  the  time  that  he  visitied 
England.  The  Swedish  Church  in  London  and  the 
Swedish  congregations  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  America,  were  placed  by  the  king  under  his 
episcopal  super^^ision ;  and  his  letters  to  the  latter  col- 
ony, still  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Church  at  Wil> 
mington,  show  a  warm  interest  in  their  affairs.  From 
the  information  which  he  had  obtained  from  this  cor- 
respondence he  published  a  work  concerning  America, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Colle^^ 
He  also  published  a  Psalm-Book  (1694),  which  was  sup- 
pressed as  pietistic;  and  the  first  Swedish  Grammar 
(1722).  BUhop  Swedberg  died  July  26, 1735.  (W.B.H.) 

SiKreden,  a  kingdom  in  the  northern  part  of  Eu- 
rope. In  conjunction  with  Norway  it  forms  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  occupying  itself  the  laiger  part  of 
this  peninsula.  Its  geographical  position  is  between 
lar.  55°  20'  and  69°  N.  and  long.  11°  10'  and  24°  10'  E., 
antl  it  extends  not  far  from  1000  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  300  miles  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, east  by  Russia,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic,  and  west  by  the  Sound,  the  Cattegat,  and 
Norway.  The  country  has  the  characteristic  features 
of  all  northern  regions.  Many  parts  of  it,  especially  in 
the  north,  are  barren  and  unproductive.  Its  immense 
forests  are  a  source  of  great  revenue,  the  wood  bein^ 
used  not  only  for  fuel,  but  entering  quite  generally  into 
the  constmction  of  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior 
parts  of  all  buildings,  and  fumishing  also  a  profitable 
article  for  export.  All  the  grains  peculiar  to  northern 
countries  are  raised  in  Sweden,  not  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  oonsumptioni  but  also  for  export. 
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In  tome  of  the  meUk  it  is  veiy  rich,  and  no  small  i>art 
of  the  wealth  of  the  ooantry  comes  from  the  working 
of  mines  of  gold,  stiver,  iron,  copper,  etc.  The  descrip- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  Norway,  so  far  as  the 
Baton]  pTodttCtions  of  the  country  are  concerned,  will 
apply  to  Sweden,  and  renders  any  minute  detail  in  this 
respect  unnecessary.     See  Norway. 

The  great  polirical  divisions  of  Sweden  are  three — 
Gothland,  Sveidand,  and  Norrland.  Gothland  has  thir- 
teen subdivisions,  Svealand  eight,  and  Norrland  Ave — 
the  whole  giving  an  area  of  171,780  square  miles,  and 
having  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  four  millions 
and  a  qnaiter.  The  largest  city  is  Stockholm,  having 
a  population  in  1874  of  nearly  150,000.  The  only  oth- 
er city  of  considerable  size  in  Sweden  is  Gothenburg, 
which  has  a  population  of  over  60,000;  but  there  is 
qoite  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  12,000. 

I.  fiigtonf, — ^The  early  history  of  Sweden  is  involved 
in  great  obacurit}*,  nor  do  we  find  much  in  that  history 
that  will  interest  the  general  reader  until  we  come 
duvn  to  the  time  of  Gostavus  Yasa,  who,  with  great 
heroism,  made  an  attack  on  Christian  II,  and  succeeded 
io  obtaining  the  throneSn  1523.  The  next  character 
that  stands  out  prominently  on  the  pages  of  Swedish 
history  is  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  powerful  foe  with  whom 
Austria  had  to  contend  during  the  important  period  of 
the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  Gustavus  was  most  fortunate 
in  his  counsellors  and  statesmen,  especially  in  his  chan- 
oeUo^the  wise  and  good  Oxenstiem  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  sovereign  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  1662, 
was  intruated  with  the  management  of  affairs  during 
the  minority  of  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Passing  over  a  few  years, 
we  coBe  to  the  period  during  which  the  celebrated 
Chariet  XII  aat  on  the  throne,  whose  wonderful  martial 
expicnts  form  one  of  the  meet  brilliant  pages  of  modem 
history.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  of 
ixs  glory.  When  he  dosid  his  administration,  and,  by 
bb  death,  Sweden  came  under  the  dominion  of  his  sis- 
ter. Ulrica  Eleonora,  its  prospects  were  far  from  flatter- 
ies She  surrendered  herself  to  the  control  of  her  hu»> 
hand,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whose  administration 
of  the  albin  of  Sweden  was  most  unfortunate  and  hu- 
■lilltring  '  In  making  terms  of  peace  with  the  enemies 
with  whom  she  had  been  at  war  for  so  long  a  time, 
cessions  of  large  territories  which  were  once  within  the 
bonndaries  of  the  kingdom  had  to  be  made.  Ulrica 
dying  without  issue,  the  throne  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Aik4phua  Frederick,  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  terms 
(4  peace  preacribed  by  the  empress  of  Russia  in  the 
treaty  of  1748.  His  reign  of  twenty  years  was  one  of 
CMastant  commotion  and  trouble.  At  his  death,  in  1771, 
his  aoa  Gustavus  III  succeeded  to  the  crown  and  reign- 
M  twenty  years,  when  he  was  assassinated,  and  his  son 
(vMtama  IV,  a  minor  in  age,  came  to  the  throne,  with 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  SodermannUind,  as  regent.  For 
rarious  reasons  the  young  king,  after  a  few  years,  was 
ri^npelled  to  abdicate,  and  his  uncle,  the  regent,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  XIII,  became  king.  Upon  his  de- 
cease, Feb.  o,  1818,  the  French  marshal  Bernadotte  was 
HNied  king,  teking  the  tide  of  Charles  XIY.  Dur- 
iuc  his  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  Sweden  ^enjoyed  a 
ffood  degree  of  prosperity,  and  recovered,  in  consider- 
what  she  had  lost  under  the  reigns  of  his 
At  his  death,  in  1844,  his  son  Oscar  I 
htm  and  perfected  the  plans  of  his  fsther  for 
aerdoptiig  the  resources  of  the  country  and  adding  to 
Its  mafcrial  wealth.  His  reign  lasted  fifteen  years 
(IM4-59),  during  the  last  two  of  which,  on  account  of 
kit  iU-healtli,  hb  aun  and  successor  had  acted  as  rc- 
rcnt.  This  son,  Charies  XV,  was  king  for  thirteen  years 
(!d99-72).  During  his  administration,  liberal  ideas 
csiacd  the  ascendency,  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
into  the  government  of  many  constitutional  re- 


forms. Charies  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  king,  Oscar  II. 

II.  Rdigion, — Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Sweden  in  the  year  880  by  Anschar,  a  monk  of  Corbey, 
Westphalia,  although  the  Swedbh  historians  assert  that 
many  of  the  people  embraced  the  Gospel  still  earlier, 
and  that  iu  818  a  church  was  erected  at  Linkoping  by 
H^>ert,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic.  The  labors  of  Anschar 
were  followed  up  by  his  successor,  liembert,  who  found- 
ed several  churches,  but  gained  few  converts.  Several 
of  Rembert's  successors  failed  to  prosecute  the  work, 
and  Christianity  became  almost  extinct;  and  it  was 
not  until  1026  that  Sweden  became  a  Christian  state. 
The  Reformation  commenced  in  Sweden  in  1524  under 
Gustavus  I,  who  secretly  encouraged  the  preaching  of 
Lutheran  doctrines,  in  order,  when  he  had  formed  a 
party  of  sufiicient  strength,  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
dominant  Church  and  abolish  its  worship.  One  of  the 
most  popular  and  able  missionaries  of  the  Reformation 
was  Olaf  Petri,  who  published  the  New  Test,  in  ihe 
Swedish  language.  The  bishops  called  upon  the  king 
to  suppress  the  translation,  who  treated  their  proposal 
with  indifference,  and  consented  to  a  public  disputation 
at  Upsala  between  the  Romish  and  Ihrotestant  parties. 
This  controversy  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  creed,  and  they  welcomed  the 
missionaries  to  their  houses.  Gustavus  seized  at  once 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  au- 
thorized the  clergy  to  marry  and  mix  with  the  world. 
He  also  declared  himself  a  Lutheran,  nominated  Luther- 
ans to  the  vacant  sees,  and  placed  Lutherans  in  the 
parish  churches.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the  Rom- 
ish worship  was  solemnly  and  universally  abolished, 
and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  received  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1569,  had  married  Catharine  of  Poland,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  soon  displayed  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  old  faith.  In  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  he  prepared  a 
new  liturgy,  entitled  **  Liturgy  of  the  Swedish  Church, 
Conformable  to  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church." 
This  liturgy  was  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  clergy  of 
both  churches,  and  even  the  papal  sanction  was  re- 
fused. Still,  the  king  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  the 
Swedish  Church  to  revise  its  liturgy,  and  to  declare  all 
opposed  to  revision  guilty  of  schism.  On  his  death, 
his  brother  Charles  became  regent,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  induce  the  Synod  of  Upsala  (1598)  to  abolish 
the  liturgy  prepared  by  the  late  king  and  depose  those 
ecclesiastics  who  had  defended  it.  Sigisround,  hearing 
of  these  proceedings,  came  to  Sweden  and  inaugurated 
violent  measures  in  behalf  of  the  Romish  faith,  which 
were  so  generally  opposed  by  clergy  and  people  that 
he  returned  in  disgust  to  Poland.  Charles  took  up  the 
work  of  reform,  caused  a  decree  to  be  published  in  1600 
that  the  Confession  of  Augsbui^  should  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  in  Sweden,  that  all  Romish  priests  should 
leave  the  country  in  six  weeks^  and  prescribing  gen- 
eral conformity  under  penalty  of  banishmeiA.  Under 
queen  Christina  the  Church  sank  into  a  deplorable  con- 
dition of  spiritual  declension  and  decay.  There  was  a 
religious  awakening,  however,  under  the  preaching  of 
Ulstadius,  who  suffered  for  his  zeal  by  a  long  imprison- 
ment. To  put  an  end  to  what  was  called  in  ridicule 
PieHtm,  an  act  was  passed  in  1718,  and  a  still  more 
stringent  one  in  1726,  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, all  private  religious  meetings  or  conventicles. 
These  harsh  measures  and  the  desire  for  true  spiritual- 
ity led  a  number  of  the  people  to  seek  permission  to 
have  the  old  books  used  in  the  churches  of  their  par- 
ishes, or  to  have  regularly  ordained  pastors  serve  them, 
promising  themselves  to  maintain  them,  in  addition  to 
paying  all  dues,  as  formerly,  to  the  parish  priest.  This 
was  refused,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  worship  of 
the  national  Church,  enduring  many  disabilities,  as  de- 
nial of  marriage,  fines,  and  penalties.  It  was  not  till 
1878  that  dissenting  ministers  were  allowed  to  marr}*. 

The  establuhed  Church  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran,  all 
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sects  of  ChiistUns,  however,  being  tolerated.  The  king 
nominates  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops  from  a  list 
of  names  presented  to  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. The  archbishop  of  Upsala  is  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  Church,  having  under  him  eleven  bishops. 
All  ecclesiastical  matt«ra  of  importance  are  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  king.  A  revolution  in  religious 
matters  is  now  going  on  in  Sweden  which  cannot  4iiil, 
in  time,  to  make  itself  felt  in  its  influence  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  national  Church.  Especially  prosperous 
have  been  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Baptists 
under  the  labors  of  the  Kev.  Andreas  Wiberg  and  his 
fellow-laborers.  Thousands  of  converts  have  been  gath- 
ered into  Baptist  churches,  and  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
don  seems  to  be  but  in  its  infancv. 

In  1854  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Petersen  was  commissioned 
by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  open  missions  in  the  Scandinavian  mission- 
ary; he  had,  as  an  assistant  missionary,  Peter  Larssen, 
who  went  to  Sweden  and  visited  several  families  at 
Calmar.  A  mission  was  begun  in  1864  at  Wisby,  in 
the  island  of  Gothland,  and  from  that  time  the  work 
has  been  very  prosperous.  The  General  Conference  of 
1876  ordered  the  Swedish  mission  to  be  organized  into 
an  Annual  Conference,  which  was  effected  under  the 
presidency  of  bishop  Andrews  at  Upsala,  Aug.  7,  1876. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  mis- 
sion for  1879:  Number  of  ministers,  64 ;  local  preachent, 
69 ;  Sunday  -  schools,  188 ;  teachers  and  oflUcers,  505 ; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  5500 ;  members  and  probation- 
ers, 6800 ;  churches,  58 ;  probable  value  of  churches, 
•396,825. 

III.  Edueatum, — ^To  the  credit  of  Sweden  it  is  to  be 
said  that  she  has  provided  most  lit>erally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  There  is  a  common-school  system, 
instruction  being  gratuitous,  and  children  not  attending 
the  regular  goveniment  schools  are  obliged  to  furnish 
certiticates  that  they  are  under  the  tuition  of  private 
teachers.  The  result  of  all  this  careful  and  systematic 
attention  to  education  is  that  seldom  is  a  Swede  fuund 
who  cannot  read  and  writo.  The  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing are  well  patronized.  The  University  of  Upsala 
takes  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
Northern  Europe.  Its  home  is  in  the  town  from  which 
it  takes  its  name — Upsala,  forty-five  miles  north-west 
of  Stockholm,  a  place  of  some  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
attendance  of  students  is  large,  as  high  sometimes  as 
1500,  who  gather  here  not  only  to  pureue  the  regular 
course  of  coll^iato  study,  but  to  liston  to  lectnres  from 
the  professors  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  university  has  a  valuable  library  of  over 
100,000  volumes,  several  museums  and  collections,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  an  observatory.  Both  the  army 
and  the  navy  are  well  represented  by  schools,  the  for- 
mer having  two  well-conducted  institutions,  one  at 
Carlberg  and  another  at  Marieberg,  designed  especially 
for  the  training  of  oiBcere  of  the  engineering  and  artil- 
lery departments,  and  the  latter  having  a  s(;hool  for 
naval  cadets  at  Stockholm.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
Sweden — as  there  are  in  all  countries  where  the  people 
are  well  educated — in  all  towns  and  villages,  libraries, 
museums  of  art,  etc.,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literatore,  publications  in  the  form  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  many  kinds,  so  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  is  wide-spread  and  healthy. 

IT.  Literatur^.—See  Adlerfeldt,  Histaire  ifUUairt  de 
Charles  XII  (Paris,  1741,8  vols.  12mo);  Brown, Memoira 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  (Lond.  1804, 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  Amdt,  Erwnerungen  au»  Schweden  (Ber- 
lin, 1818, 8vo) ;  Dunham,  Hittory  of  Denmark,  Steeden, 
and  Norway  (Lond.  1833-84, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  Gall,  Reite 
durch  Schweden  in  1886  (Bremen,  1838,  2  vols.  12mo) ; 
LAing,  Tour  in  Sweden  m  1838  (Lond.  1839, 8vo) ;  Syl- 
x'anuB,  Rambles  in  Sweden  and  Gothland,  with  Etchings  bg 
the  Way-side  (ibid.  1847, 8vo) ;  Tham,  Beskrifung  dfver 
Sveriges  Rike  (Stockh.  1849-56,7  vols.8vo);  Marryatt, 
Year  in  Sweden  and  Gothland  (^Lond.  1862, 8vo). 


8'vredenborg;,  Emanuel,  the  founder  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, Jan.  29,  1688.  His  ancestry  were  not  noble,  bat 
of  high  respectability  among  the  minera  of  the  great 
Stora-Kopparbeig,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  His 
father,  Jesper  Swedberg  (q.  v.)  or  Svedberg,  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Albrecht  Behm,  assessor  of  the  Royal 
Board  of  Mines.  Emanuel  was  their  second  son  and  third 
child.  After  the  elevation  of  the  father  to  the  prelacy 
as  bishop  of  Skara,  the  name  was  changed  and  the 
family  ennobled  by  queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  in  1719. 

Reared  amid  pious  influences,  the  accounts  we  have 
of  hb  earliest  veare  seem  to  indicate  a  childhood  of  un- 
usual  thoughtfulness  and  susceptibility  to  religious  im* 
pressions.  He  says  of  himself,  **  From  my  fourth  to  my 
tenth  year  my  thoughts  were  constantly  engrossed  by 
reflecting  on  God,  on  salvation,  and  on  the  spiritual  af- 
fections of  man.  I  often  revealed  things  in  my  discourse 
which  filled  my  parents  with  astonishment,  and  made 
them  declare,  at  times,  that  certainly  the  angels  spake 
thcongh  my  mouth."  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  his 
education,  which  was  acquired  principally  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1709,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  then  visited  Eng- 
land, spending  a  year  at  Oxford  and  three  more  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  At  this  time  he  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Upsala,  cor- 
responding with  it  while  abroad.  He  sought  every- 
where the  society  of  the  learned,  and  commenced  pub- 
lishing works  almost  immediately  on  his  return,  some 
of  them  poetical,  others  mathematical.  His  mind  took 
an  industrious  and  practical  turn,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  almost  wholly  employed  in  scientific  pursuits,  in 
mining,  engineering,  and  physiological  studies.  His 
family  connections  were  influential — one  sister  married 
Eric  Benzelius,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Upsala ;  an- 
other was  the  wife  of  Lars  Benzelstierna,  govenior  of  a 
province,  whose  son  became  a  bishop;  while  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  rose  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  digni- 
ties. He  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  the  nobility 
and  higher  classes,  and  enjoyed  abundant  patronage  at 
court.  His  rank  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  and  about  1721  he  was  appointed  by  Charles 
XII  assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines,  which  made  him  also 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  1724  he  was  solicited  to  ac- 
cept the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Upsala,  but  preferred  the  position  he  already  occupied. 

Twelve  years  later  we  find  him  beginning  to  publish 
his  philosophical  works:  first,  Opera  Philosophioa  el 
Mineralia  (Leipsic  and  Dresden,  3  vols.  foL),  under  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Bmnswick;  afterwards,  his 
Pnneipia :  The  Principles  of  Natural  Things,  or  New 
Attempts  at  a  Philosophical  Explanation  of  the  Phenom^ 
ena  of  the  Elementary  World: — then  came  Outlines  of  is 
Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite  and  the  Eintti 
Cause  of  Creaiion,  and  on  the  Intercourse  between  the 
Soul  and  the  Body; — followed,  a  few  yeare  later, by  the 
Economy  of  the  A  nimal  Kingdom  (Amsterdam,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  and  the  A  nimal  Kingdom  (vol.  i,  at  the  Hague ;  voL 
ii,  Lond.  1745).  There  were  many  other  tracts,  essays, 
and  volumes  of  minor  importance,  his  last  work  of  this 
nature  being  the  Worship  and  Love  of  God,  Theite 
works  are  generally  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  order  of  philosophical  thought.  His  declared 
object  in  dl  his  investigations  was  to  behold  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  works ;  giving  his 
life  to  the  discovery  of  truths,  determined  to  rise  through 
their  different  degrees  to  those  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  something  useful  to  mankind  and  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  society.  The  accounts 
show  him  to  have  been  at  this  period  a  man  of  solid 
virtue,  piety,  and  decorum.  These  are  the  **  rules  of 
life*'  which  he  wrote  down  and  preser\'ed  f<w  his  own 
guidance: 

1.  Often  to  resd  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  To  sobmit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 
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1  To  obterre  In  everTthlDg  a  propriety  of  betaartor,  and 
alwiTs  lo  keep  the  coni^cieDce  clear. 

4  tV)  diachHrjre  with  fidelity  the  ftmctlnne  of  my  em- 
phiTment  and  the  dncles  of  my  office,  and  to  render  my- 
Ml/ in  all  tJhiflga  oeefal  to  eodety. 

H«  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical societies  of  Northern  Europe. 

In  174&,at  the  age  of  fifty-eeven — in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  honorable  station,  and 
of  ao  eoTiable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  for  worth, 
kiniing,  and  extraordinary  capacity — he  ceased  from 
his  other  labors  and  began  to  devote  himself  to  theol- 
(ify,  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerasakm  Church.  Having  been,  as  he  declared,  called 
by  the  Lord  to  be  the  messenger  of  a  New  Dispensation 
ii  Heavenly  and  Divine  Truth,  he  was  no  longer  at  liber- 
ty to  paisue  his  former  courses  of  occupation  and  study, 
iwt  thenceforward  applied  himself,  with  all  the  diligence 
of  his  character,  to  the  duties  of  his  new  oiBce.  The 
iiiUoviDg  are  some  of  his  own  words  with  respect  to  this 
**csU*'  and  mission,  written  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley,  rector 
(if  Winwick,  England,  in  reply  to  inquiries.  After  speak- 
iof  of  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  career,  he  con- 
tinues "  But  I  r^ard  all  that  I  have  mentioned  as  mat- 
ters respectively  of  little  moment ;  for,  what  far  exceeds 
(bem,  I  have  been  called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord 
bimaelf,  who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  in  per- 
sbtt  to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1743,  when  he  opened 
mj  light  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  worid,  and  granted 
me  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels, 
which  I  enjoy  to  this  day.  From  that  timej  began  to 
print  and  to  pablish  various  arcana  that  have  been  seen 
by  me  or  revealed  to  me — as,  respecting  heaven  and  hell, 
the  state  of  man  after  death,  the  true  worship  of  God, 
the  jpiritnal  sense  of  the  Word,  with  many  other  most 
important  matters  conducive  to  salvation  and  true  wis- 
^Km.  llie  only  reason  of  my  later  journeys  to  foreign 
otwntrics  has  been  the  desire  of  being  useful,  by  making 
IsHjmu  the  arcana  intrusted  to  me."  At  another  time, 
Ute  in  life,  be  writes,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darro- 
Hadt,  ^  The  Lord,  our  Saviour,  had  foretold  that  he 
would  oome  again  into  the  world,  and  that  he  would 
Mtsbliih  there  a  new  Church.  He  has  given  this  pre- 
diction  in  the  Apocalypse  (xxi  and  xxii),  and  also  in 
Mvenl  places  in  the  evangelists.  But,  as  he  cannot 
come  into  the  worid  again  in  person,  it  was  necessary 
ibit  he  should  do  it  by  means  of  a  man,  who  should  not 
only  receive  the  doctrine  of  this  new  Church  in  his  un- 
dcfitanding,  but  also  pablish  it  by  printing;  and  so  the 
Lord  had  prepared  me  for  this  office  from  my  infancy ; 
be  has  manifested  himself  in  person  before  me,  his  ser- 
Tiot,  and  sent  me  to  fill  it.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
Til  He  afterwards  opened  the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and 
tba?  introduced  me  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  grant- 
ed oe  to  see  the  heavens  and  many  of  their  wonders, 
sod  slso  the  hells,  and  to  apeak  with  angels  and  spirits, 
iod  ibis  enottnually  for  twenty-seven  years.  I  declare, 
Ln  sO  irutb,  that  such  is  the  fact.  This  favor  of  the 
Lord  in  regard  to  me  has  only  taken  place  for  the  sake 
f4  the  new  Church  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the 
doctrine  of  which  is  contained  in  my  writings."  Ex- 
cept in  this  chief  object  and  in  the  character  of  his 
wridogs,  his  habits  of  life  underwent  no  change.  His 
Aotvsixi  demeanor  remained  the  same,  with  an  increase 
uf  tpiritaal  piety  and  prayerfulness,  the  same  dignity  and 
'^fdtt  urbanity  of  noanoer  marked  his  intercourse  with 
<<ben,  the  sanse  solid  sense  and  enlightened  intelligence 
cbamotcrixed  his  conversation.  His  intercourse  with 
tbc  bett  sode^  of  the  realm  and  the  most  eminent  men 
«r  bis  tiine  was  uninterrupted.  He  retained  his  seat  in 
tbe  Swedish  Parliament,  and  became  more  prominent 
ia  Sute  alEurs  than  be  had  ever  been  before. 

^edenborg's  first  theo1<^cal  publication,  and  his 
icgeK  work,  is  the  A  rcana  Calutia^  or  Heavenly  Myt- 
^tritt,  a  oonmentafy,  in  eight  quarto  volumes,  on  the 
book  of  Genesis,  with  a  large  part  of  Exodus ;  in  which, 
vitb  aiany  oihcar  obaervatioos  and  doctrines^  the  text  is 


unfolded  as  to  what  he  calls  its  *' spiritual  sense."  The 
design  seems  to  be  to  discover  a  Christian  meaning  and 
application  in  all  things  of  the  "  law  and  the  prophets ;" 
the  method  pursued  does  not  appear  to  be  much  unlike 
that  of  other  Christian  commentators,  except  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principles  of  symbolism  are  carried 
and  the  results  arrived  at.  He  maintains  that  such  a 
secondary  sense  runs  through  sU  the  books  given  by 
immediate  divine  dictation  —  Law,  Former  Prophets, 
Later  Prophets,  and  Psalms — and  that  these  books  are 
written  according  to  a  uniform  law,  called  that  of  "  cor- 
respondence," or  the  law  uf  universal  analogy  between 
spiritual  and  natural  things,  which  law  it  is  one  great 
object  of  his  writings  to  unfold.  His  citations  and  com- 
parison of  Scripture  texts  are  remarkably  full  and  ex- 
haustive. 

From  the  time  of  his  alleged  **  call,"  he  wrote  and 
published  almost  constantly  until  his  death.  The  Ar- 
cana was  finished  in  1756.  His  succeeding  works  are. 
An  AccowU  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  Destruction 
of  Babylon ;  ehounng  that  all  the  PredkHom  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  Day  FulfiUed:  Being  a  Rdation 
of  Things  Heard  and  Seen  (Lond.  1758) : — Concerning 
Heaven  and  its  Wonders,  and  concerning  HeU;  Jrom 
Things  Heard  and  Seen  (ibid.  1768)  :—The  Four  Lead- 
ing  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  viz.  Concerning  the 
Lord,  Sacred  Scripture,  Faith,  and  Life  ( Amster.  1768) : 
— Angelic  Wisdom  concemu^  the  Divine  Love  and  the 
Divine  Wisdom  (ibid.  1763) : — A  ngeUc  Wisdom  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Providence  (ibid.  1764) : — The  Apocalypse 
Revealed,  wherein  are  Disclosed  the  A  rcana  there  Fore- 
lold,  which  have  hitherto  Bemained  Concealed  (ibid.  1766) : 
— The  Apocalypse  Explained  accord^  to  the  Spiritual 
Sense;  in  which  are  Revealed  the  Arcana  which  are 
there  Predid&t  and  have  been  hitherto  Deeply  Concealed 
(published  after  his  death,  in  5  vols.  8 vo),  a  much  larger 
and  fuller  work  than  the  preceding : — The  Delights  of 
Wisdom  concerning  Conjugal  Love :  after  toAtcA  foUow 
the  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love 
(Amster.  1768).  The  True  Christian  Religion,  contav^ 
tn^  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Church,  Foretold 
by  the  Lord  in  Daniel  vii,  13, 14,  and  in  Revelation  xxi,  1, 
2  (ibid.  1771),  contains  his  body  of  divinity,  and  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  chapters,  under  appropriate  heads. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  treatises  and  tracts. 
All  these  works  were  written  originally  in  Latin,  and 
were  distributed  by  the  author  to  the  principal  univer- 
sities and  seats  of  learning. 

In  addition  to  his  philosophical  acquirements,  Swe- 
denborg  was  learned  also  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar. 
He  died  in  London,  March  29, 1772,  maintaining  to  the 
last  the  truth  of  his  alleged  disclosures.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  collect  congregations,  nor  organize  a  church. 
For  an  account  of  the  followers  of  his  doctrines,  see 
New  Jebusalbk  Church.    (W.  B.  H.) 

S^nreet,  Elisha,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Gorham,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1810.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference 
in  1847,  in  which  conference  and  the  East  Genesee  he 
spent  his  ministerial  life,  three  years  of  which  he  was 
superannuated.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1869.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  281. 

Sweet,  John  Davis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Oct.  16, 1888.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman.  From  his  early  life  be  devel- 
oped a  marked  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  in  his 
preparatory  studies  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  In 
the  fall  of  1857  he  entered  Harvard  0>llege,  one  year  in 
advance,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  application 
to  his  college  tasks.  Having  overworked  himself,  he 
sought  to  recruit  his  health  by  foreign  travel.  Return- 
ing  home,  he  embarked  in  business;  but,  his  friends  urg- 
ing him  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  he  aban- 
doned his  secular  pursuits,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Chiurch  in  BiUerica,  Mass.,  in  October, 
1863,  where  he  remained  nearly  five  year»— 1863-68— 
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securing  in  a  mariced  degree  the  affection  of  his  Charch 
and  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  village  in  which  he 
bad  his  home.  He  was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Somerville,  Bfass^  May 
4, 1868.  He  had  oommenced  his  work  in  the  new  field 
of  his  labor,  and  was  prosecuting  it  with  rare  success, 
when  he  was  stricken  down  by  disease.  One  of  the 
last  records  which  he  made  in  his  diary  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death  was  the  following :  "  In  looking  over  my 
ministry  of  nearly  seven  years,  I  feel  I  ought  to  drop 
on  my  knees  and  thank  God  that  he  ever  called  roe  to 
this  glorious  work.  Some  are  always  speaking  of  the 
trials  of  the  ministry;  but  I  can  say,  on  reviewing 
mine,  that  it  has  been  one  bright  day,  with  few  clouds 
to  dim  the  brightness.  I  love  the  work."  He  died  in 
August,  1869.  See  Warren  [G.  F.],  Memoritd  Sermon, 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Sweet  Cane.    See  Gasil 

S^Kreet  Singers,  a  small  Scottish  sect,  caUed  from 
their  founder,  John  Gib,  the  Gibbites  (q.  v.).  They 
forsook  all  worldly  business,  and  professed  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  open  fields.  The 
name  "  Sweet  Singers"  was  given  to  them  from  their 
habit  of  "wailing  a  portion"  of  the  more  mournful 
psalms.  They  renounced  and  denounced  the  use  of 
metrical  psalms,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Covenant,  names  of  months  and  days,  the  use  of  churches 
and  church-yards ;  all  kinds  of  tolls,  custom,  and  trib- 
ute, all  sports,  and,  indeed,  everything  and  everybody 
but  themselves.  They  finally  undertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Pentland  Hills,  where  they  remained  some  days, 
with  a  resolution  to  sit  till  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
desolation  of  Edinburgh,  which  their  leader  had  pre- 
dicted. They  were  committed  to  prison  in  Edinburgh 
in  April.  1681,  but  were  soon  released.  See  Blunt,  Diet, 
of  Sect4,  s.  v.;  M^Crie,  ScoUish  Church  Uistory^  ii,  195. 

SWEET  SINGERS,  the  English  Ranters  (q.  v.)  of 
the  17th  century,  so  called  by  some  contemporary  writ- 
ers. 

Sweet  Wine.    See  Wine. 

S'vreetman,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  9, 1774. 
His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Walter  Kerr,  who 
was  banished  from  Scotland  for  his  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  Covenanter  principles  and  his  opposition  to  prel- 
acy. When  Joseph  was  about  three  months  old,  his 
parents  removed  to  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  K.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1797,  being  one  of  the 
three  students  that  composed  the  graduating  class, 
and  receiving  its  first  honors.  He  studied  theology 
privately,  was  ordained  by  Albany  Presbytery,  and 
installed  pastor  of  Salem  Church,  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 1800.  On  account  of  failing  health,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  Oct.  8, 1817,  and  was  never 
again  installed  pastor  of  a  Church,  but  from  that  rime 
till  his  death  devoted  himself  to  aiding  young  men  in 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
"  Sweetman  Scholarship"  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, N.  J.  He  died  Dec.  10,  1863.  Mr.  Sweetman 
was  vigorous  in  intellect  and  eloquent  in  manner.  He 
was  a  very  benevolent  man :  that  he  might  have  to 
give,  he  was  industrious,  economical,  and  prudent.  See 
Wilson,  Preab.Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p.  67;  also  1864,  p. 
198.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sweetser,  Sbth,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  15, 1807.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  in  Newburyport  Academy,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Leonard  Withington,  D.D.,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1827.  He  then  taught 
school  for  two  years  (1827-29)  in  (Tencseo,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Harvard  College  as  a  tutor,  re- 
maining there  until  1831,  when  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  where,  after  a  full  course  of  three 
years,  he  graduated  in  1834.    He  was  ordained  Nov.  23, 


1886,  and  was  called  to  Gardiner,  Me.,  where,  after 
preaching  two  years,  he  was  dismissed,  Nov.  8, 1838,  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass., 
was  installed  Dec  19  of  the  same  year,  and  remained  in 
this  ofiice  until  his  death,  having  had  a  colleague  after 
1874.  Here  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  done.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Leicester  Academy  and  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  from  1860,  and  president  of  the  lat- 
ter board  from  1864.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worces- 
ter Free  Industrial  Institute  and  of  Worcester  Memorial 
HospitaL  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  orancil  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  a  corporate  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions from  1864,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Mission  Society  from  1864,  and  president  of 
the  American  Education  Society.  From  1866  to  1873 
he  was  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  during  which  time 
he  published  various  Report$,  JSermonSf  and  Addresses; 
also  several  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  died 
from  the  effect  of  a  spinal  injury  and  pulmonary  disease 
combined  March  24, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

S'well,  in  music,  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ  with  a 
separate  key-board,  and  forming  a  separate  department, 
which  are  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  in 
intensity  of  sound  by  the  action  of  a  pedal  on  a  series 
of  shades  or  shutters  overlapping  each  other  like  Vene- 
tian window-blinds,  within  which  the  pipes  in  question 
are  enclosed.  On  a  well-constructed  swell  a  practiced 
performer  can  imitate  not  only  a  gradual  cre«oendo  and 
diminuendo^  but  also  a  sforzandOf  a  very  small  opening 
sufficing  £o  make  an  immediate  burst  upon  the  ear; 
while,  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  an  imitation  of  an 
echo  is  produced. — Chambers's  Encydop.  s.  v. 

SweUing  Cjixf^aAi,  "excellency,"  "pride,"  etc) 
OF  JoBOAN  is  a  phrase  occurring  in  the  A.y.  at  Jer. 
xii,  5;  xlix,  19;  1,  44,  but  which  should  be  rendered 
"pride  of  Jordan,"  as  in  Zech.  xi,  3.  It  refers  to  the 
verdure  and  thickets  along  the  banks,  lined  with  wil- 
lows, tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  the  lions  once  made 
their  covert;  but  has  no  allusion  to  overwhelming  bil- 
lows from  a  rise  of  the  waters  (Reland,  PaUeeL  p.  274). 
See  Jordan. 

Swert  (or  Sweerts),  Francis,  a  Flemish  hi^K 
torian  and  antiquary,  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1507. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study,  and  published 
a  great  many  works  which  brought  him  considerable 
reputation:  Narrationes  J/istorica  in  Deorum  D^i^ 
rumque  Capita,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1602,  4to)  i^Lacrima  in 
Funere  A  h,  Ortelii,  cum  Ortelii  Vita  (1601 ,  8vo) :—  Uedt^ 
taiionee  J.  Cardinalia  de  Turrecremata  in  Vilnm  Chrisfi, 
cum  Vita  Card  etc  (Cologne,  1607,  \2mo)  i—Selecta  Or- 
bis  Christiana  Delicia  (ibid.  1608, 1625, 8vo).  He  died 
in  1629.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Swift,  Elisha  Pope,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  Aug.  12, 1 792.  H  is  paternal  grandfather  was  the 
Hon.  Heman  Swift ;  his  father,  the  Rev.  Seth  Swif^, 
pastor  at  one  time  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Williamstown ;  and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians."  He  graduated 
with  honor  at  Williams  College,  Sept.  1,  1813,  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminar}',  Princeton,  N.  J.,in  1816;  was 
licensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.,  April  24, 1816,  and  on  Sept.  19  of  the  same 
year  he  met  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  Tor 
Foreign  Missions  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  foreign  missionary,  though  he  was  informed  that 
he  could  not  be  sent  abroad  for  some  months.  On 
Sept.  3,  1817,  he  was  ordained  by  a  Congregational 
council  08  an  evangelist  to  the  heathen,  the  late  Ly. 
man  Beecher,  D.D.,  preaching  the  ordination  sermon 
in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  The  interval 
between  his  licensure  and  his  entering  a  permanent 
tield  of  labor,  a  period  of  some  two  and  a  half  years^ 


boiwback,  preaching  almogt  daily,  coltecLiii);  funilii, 
(Dniiing  auxiliary  HKieniet,  and  awakfiiing  [he  people 
«TvrT«hcR  lo  the  claimn  af  thii  great  enierprlBe.  At 
knetfa  be  was  obliged,  an  account  af  the  want  nr  funil!) 
ootheputof  tlietnanl,  to  relinquish  hia  long-cherisheil 
desre  atbeinK  a  foreign  miiisionary.  In  Octcber,  18l8,he 
berime  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Dover,  wbere  he  labored 
diligcoliv.but under grsatdiacDuragements;  in  Novem- 
ber. 1819,  be  was  iniUUed  by  I  committn  of  the  Ked- 
Hooe  Pre«bTttry  at  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  ofPiitsburgb,  Pa„  and  immediately  entered  up«n 
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fciT  IfKI).  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  theological 
tdncaiion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  catablisbmenl 
of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminar}-,  Allegheny,  Pa. ; 
and  wa*  cunnected  with  it  from  its  inception  until  hia 
death,  a  period  of  Tuny  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
■'  '  .o  collect  fundi,  and  the  first  in- 
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bemaic  tb«  pastor  of  (he  Fint  Presbyterian  Church 
ia  Allegheny,  and  after  about  twelve  montha,  during 
whi^  tiDw  he  made  auch  arrangements  as  to  secure 
the  oinliniMd  efficiency  of  the  Mininnary  Society,  he 
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pws,  the  oisdom  gf  hi 
intt^iv  and  loitlincm  nf  his  character,  and  hi<  mani- 
fm  rreedom  from  all  aeiasbneH  and  ambition.  It  was, 
brfwcTCT,  as  a  preacher  that  he  shone  most  conspicu- 
•uJt.  Sm  Wilnn,  Pmb.  llitl.  A  Imanac,  t86«),  p.  ITS. 
(J.  1-  9.) 

Sirift,  Job,  a  Congregalional  minister,  was  born 
atSuidwich,MaBiL,June  17  (O.S.).  i;'IS.  and  removed 
in  eailv  voulh  to  Kent,  Conn.  He  graduated  from  Vale 
Coilr^  in  1765,  having  made  a  profession  of  religion 
while  io  eoUege.  He  atudled  theology  under  Dr.  Bel- 
lamr,  waa  licenaed  to  preach  in  1766,  and  in  1767  be- 
amt  paalor  of  the  Chureb  in  Richmond,  Uass.  "After 
a  paaorale  of  aeren  years  he  left  Richmond,  and,  hav- 
ing preached  in  different  phicea  for  about  s  vear,  be- 
came pMtor  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  1703 
1h  nmiTed  to  Mancboter,  Yl.,  where  be  preached  be- 
tween two  and  three  yean.  On  May  81, 1786,  he  waa 
•eitied  over  the  Church  in  Bennington,  fmcn  which  he 
mmAe  muiy  miauDnary  tuurs  into  the  wealern  and  uurth- 
nn  aectinns  of  the  state.  Leaving  Reiinington  June  7, 
lMl,be  reowTcd  to  Addi>on,on  IdkeChamplain,  where 
W  porchBCd  a  liarm.  He  eatablished  a  Church  (here 
and  cAcialrd  as  its  paator,  and  alM  continued  hia  mis- 
■ooaiy  labor.  He  died  on  a  misHonary  tonr  at  Enos- 
borg,  Oct-  20,  1804.  Mr.  Swift  acted  »  a  chaplain  in 
the  armr  during  most  of  the  Revolutionary  wai.  See 
Spi^DiC  A  ■»/(  fftke  A  HKT.  I'vlpit,  i,  640. 

Bw  Ut.  Jooothan,  n.D„a  ptelsle  and  satirist,  was 
kniBDBUin,NiiV.30,  ]667,and  when  about  a  year  old 
■aa  carried  by  his  nurse  to  Whitehaven.  Cumberland, 
t„^mw^^  where  he  waa  kept  fur  three  yean.  His  fa- 
Ibtr,  wbo  died  tbnt  montlis  befure  be  was  bum,  lelt 
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bis  family  in  great  poverty,  and  they  were  supported 
by  relatives.  Swift,  when  six  yean  old,  was  sent  tu 
the  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  remained  there  until  re- 
move<l  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  he  entered  as 
a  pensioner,  April  It,  1682.  He  received  hia  degree 
of  A.I).  Feb.  15,  1685,  but  he  remained  in  the  college 
until  1688,  when  he  went  to  Eughind  to  vinit  bis  moth- 

bouM  of  Sir  William  Temple.  lu  IGM  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, took  orders  in  the  Cliurcb— that  of  deacon  C>ct.  18, 
lUM,  of  priest  Jan.  13, 1695— and  obtained  a  small  liv- 
ing, which  he  threw  up  in  two  years  and  returned  to 
England.  He  lived  aa  a  frieod  with  Temple  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Jan.  £7,  1698,  and  in  1699  accom- 
panied lord  Berkeley  to  Ireland  as  his  chaplain  and 
private  secrataij'.  Being  deprived  of  this  office,  he  waa 
given  the  rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  vicarages  of  Lara- 
cot  and  Biithbeggan,  worth  altogether  £230  a  year.  The 
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red  upon  him  soon  afier- 
on  tinned  to  reside  with  lord  Beilieley 
the  latter  returned  to  England  and 
Swift  took  poesesHon  of  I^racor.  He  performed  his 
duliea  as  a  countri'  clergyman  with  exemptaiy  dili- 
gence. His  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Pal- 
rick's  was  made  Feb.  13. 1718,  and  early  in  June  he  lea 
England  to  lake  poasewion.  He  Boon  returned  lo  Eng- 
land on  a  political  miaiunn,  and  again  visited  England 
to  solicit  the  retniMiun  of  the  "Hnt-fniila."  In  I'll 
Kwift'a  memory  failed,  his  underuanding  waa  much  im- 
paired, and  he  became  subject  tu  violent  flts  of  pastlnn 
which  soon  terminated  in  fuiinos  liiiiacy.  In  1711  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idkwy.  and  died  Oct.  19. 1745. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  {lira  of  the  SnglM  Foff)  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  dean  Swift:  "Ha  waa  a 
churchman  rationally  Eeahiaa;  he  deaired  the  prosper- 
ity and  maintained  the  honor  of  the  clergy  <  of  the 
Dissenters  be  did  not  wish  lo  infringe  the  toleration, 
but  be  opiiosed  their  cncroachmenta."  To  hia  duly  as 
dean  he  waa  very  attentive.  In  his  Church  he  restored 
the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and  distributed  the 
sacramental  eletnenta  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand.    He  came  to  Church  ei 
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light  not  be  regligetilly 
perTomed.  The  suspicioiu  of  his  irreligion  proceeded 
in  a  great  measure  from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy;  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted  in  seem- 
ing worse  than  he  was.  In  London  he  went  to  earlv 
pisyera  lest  he  should  be  seen  at  Church  i  he  rcail 
prayers  lo  hia  seriants  ever}'  morning  with  such  dexter- 
ous secrecy  that  Dr.  Delany  waa  six  montha  in  his  house 
before  he  knew  it.  He  gave  great  atlenlinn  to  polili- 
cal  matlera,  and,  indeed,  it  is  tn  his  political  writings 
that  he  is  principally  indebted  for  hia  fame.  In  addi- 
tion lo  these  works,  some  poems,  etc,  he  published  sev- 
eral ^emiom  and  TriaU  upon  religious  atul  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  Of  hi*  works  several  editions  have  been 
printed,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  considered  Che 
beat  (Ediub.  1819, 19  Tol9.Svo).    See  Allibi.ne,  Diet,  af 
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Brii.  and  A  mer.  A  nAon,  a.  v. ;  Cbilmera,  Biog,  Dii(,t.T.; 
Sapliih  Cgdop.  >.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgdap.  BibUoff.  B.  v. 
Swift,  Setb,  brother  of  Job  Swift,  w«»  n  Congrfgs- 

1749.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1774,  aiudied  tb«lu^  uiiiltr 
Dr.  Bellamy,  and  was  nrdained  paflltir  of  the  Chuitli  in 
Witliamacawn,  Hasi.,  May  27,  I7T6,  wbich  charge  he 
Rlained  until  his  death,  Feb.  13, 1807.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  hia  people,  and  honored  and  revered  by  the 
whide  community.  See  Spragiie,  AmaU  qfiKe  Amtr. 
PalpH,  i,  64a. 

SwUt  Beaat     See  Cauei. 

Swindell.  ToBrAB,  an  Engliah  clergyman,  waa  rec- 
tor of  Cuxton,  Kenc,  in  1688,  and  vicar  or  Sbome  in  1689. 
He  died  in  1719.  He  publiahed,  Sermon  on  Lube  xi,  i 
(17IB,8vo):— Jn  Enquuy  pUo  lAt  Nalurt  and  Plant  of 
//r^  which  he  located  in  the  ran  (Lond.l714,8TO;  trana- 
lated  into  French  by  mon  [.Imit.  1728,  Svo],  and  Ger- 
man).    See  Allibone,  1H».  of  Brit,  ami  A  nier.  A  athort, 

Swln«  ('*i''JH.  rfiKi'r;  Sept.  vg,  Ciioc,  mt;  New 
Teat.  xoTpvc).  Alliuion  will  be  found  in  the  Bible  la 
iheae  aninuUe,  both  in  their  domeetic  and  in  their  wild 
■tate.  See  Tiiatram,  Not  HiiL  o/  the  Bible,  p.  146; 
Wood,  Biik  Amiaait.  p.  292. 

1.  The  fle^  or  Bwine  waa  forbidden  as  food  by  the 
LevitiulUw(UT.iii,7;  Deul.xiv,8).  The  abhorrence 
which  the  Jewa  aa  a  nation  bad  of  it  may  be  inferred 
fruni  [aa.  Ixv,  4,  where  some  of  the  idalatroua  people  ire 
represented  aa  "eating  awine'a  fleah,"  and  as  having  the 
"broth  of  abominable  thinga  in  their  veasels;"  aee  b1» 
Ixvi,3,l7,  andSMaccvi,  18, 19,  in  which  paeeage  we  , 
nad  that  Eleizar,  an  aged  acribe,  when  compelled  by  ; 
.Antioehua  to  receive  in  his  mouth  swine'a  fleah,  "apit  I 
it  forth,  choosing  rather  to  die  glorioualy  than  to  live 
atained  with  aucban  abomination."  The  use  of  swine's 
Heah  waa  fortudden  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  whom, 
nya  Sir  U.WUkinaon  (Am.  Ajj^p'' i,  322),  "above  all 
meata  it  waa  particularly  obnoxiuuB"  (see  HeradatUB,  ii, 
47;  ^lian,  Di  Nal.  .4mm.  i.  16;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii, 
14),  though  it  was  ocoaaionaliy  eaten  by  the  people. 
The  Arsbiana  alao  were  disallowed  the  use  of  swine's 
ttesh  (see  Pliny,  H.  N.  vlii,  &2 ;  Koran,  ii.  175),  aa  were 
also  the  Pbtsnicians,  Ethiopians,  and  other  tutions  of 
the  East. 

Xu  other  reason  for  the  command  to  abstain  frnm 
swine'a  flesh  is  giveti  in  the  law  of  Uoaea  beyond  the  i 
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general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the  matnmaHa  aafnod 
which  did  Dot  literally  fulfil  the  tetma  of  the  definitiun 
of  ■  "clean  uiimal,''  viz.  that  it  was  to  be  a  cbren- 
footed  ruminanu  The  pig.  therefore,  though  it  divides 
the  hoof,  but  dues  not  chew  the  cud,  was  to  be  cooud- 
ered  unclean;  and  cvnaequently,  inasmuch  at,  unlike 
the  ass  and  the  horse  in  the  time  of  the  Kings,  no  use 
could  be  made  of  the  animal  when  olive,  the  Jewa  did 
not  breed  swine  (Uccanu  Inilil.  iv,  17).  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  probable  that  dietetical  i;(«isiderBtianB  may  have 
influenced  Mosea  in  bis  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot  couutrits  ii  li- 
able to  induce  cutaneous  disonlers;  lience  in  a  people 
liable  to  leproa.v  the  necesaity  for  the  obaervaiiee  of  a 
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bidden  to  the  Jewa  and  Hoslems"  (Sir  G.  Wilkinaon'a 
not«  in  RawlinK>n'i  Herodotui,  ii,  47).  Ham.  Smith, 
however  (Kitto,  Cyclop.  «.  v.),  maintains  that  this  re- 
puted nnwholeeomeneaa  of  swine'a  Hesh  haa  been  much 
exaggerated;  and  recently  a  writer  in  Colbum's  A'ev 
Monthly  MiigtaiM  <J  uly 'l,  1862,  p.  26fi)  haa  endorsed 
thia  opinion.  Other  conjeftures  for  the  reason  of  the 
prohibiiiun,  which  are  mure  curious  than  valuable,  may 
be  seen  in  Bochart  (,/Iierot.  i,  806  aq.).  Calliaintua 
(apud  Plutarch,  jjm/ioi.  iv,  b)  suiqiected  that  the  Jews 
did  nut  use  swine's  flesh  for  the  same  reaaon  which,  he 
says,  influencod  the  Egyptians,  viz.  that  thia  animal 
wae  sacred,  inasmuch  aa  by  turning  up  the  earth  with 
iia  snout  it  Hrst  taught  men  the  art  of  ploughing  (see 
Bochart,  ffieroi.  i,  806,  and  a  dissertation  by  Caaeel,  en- 
tilted  1>B  Judaorum  Odio  tt  A  b^inenlia  a  Porcifa  gu*- 
qut  Caunt  [Magdeb.] ;  also  Michaelis,  Comment,  on  (is 
I,aic$  of  .W(««,  aru  203,  iii,  230,  Smith's  ttansL).  Al- 
though the  Jews  did  not  bteeil  awine  during  the  greal- 


At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jews  occaaionslly  violated  the  taw  of  Uc«b 
with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.     Whether  "the  herd  of 
swine"  into  which  the  devils  were  allowed  to  enter 
(Matt,  viii,  32;  Mark  v,  13)  were  the  property  o(  the 
Jewish  or  Gentile  inhabitants  of  Gadara  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  sacred  nanative;  but  that  the  practice 
of  keeping  Bwine  did  exist  among  aome  of  the  Jews 
seems  clear  from  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hyrcanas, 
"necui  porcum  akre  liceret"  (Grotins,  Aimot.  ad  MalL 
loc  cit).    Allusion  is  made  in 
2  Pet.  ii,  33,  to  the  fandn« 
which  iwine  have  for  "wal- 
lowing in  the  mire;"  this,  it 
appears,  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, with  which  may  be 
compared  the  "arnica  Into  bus" 
of  Horace  (A>.  i,  2, 26).     Sol- 
omon's comparison  of  a  "jew- 
^  el  of  gold  in  a  Bwine'a  snout" 
to  a  "fair  woman  without  dis- 
'  cretion"<Prov.!ii,22),andtbe 
expression  of  our  LonI,  "  nei- 
ther cast  ye  your  pearls  before 

gible  as  to  render  any  remarks 
unneceasary.    The  transaction 

of  Bwine  already  alluded  to, 
like  the  cursing  of  the  barrea 
flg-trae,  haa  been  the  subject 
of  most  unfair  cavil :  it  ia  well 
anawered  by  Trench  {Mira- 
da,  p.  173),  who  obeervee  th 
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that  oar  Lord  tent  the  devils  into  the  swioe.  He  mere- 
Ij  permitted  them  to  go,  as  Aquinas  says, "  quod  autem 
pord  in  mare  pnecipitati  sunt  non  fuit  operatic  diviui 
miractdi,  sed  operatio  dxemonum  e  permtssione  diviiui ;" 
and  if  these  Gadarene  villagers  were  Jews  and  owned 
the  swine,  they  were  rightly  punbhed  by  the  loss  of 
that  which  they  ought  not  to  hare  had  at  alL  See 
TaciL  fJist^  v,  4 ;  Juven.  Sat.  xiv,  98 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  ii,  4 ; 
Joseph  us,  Ani,  xiii,  8,  2;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  531 ;  Mishna, 
Baba  Kama,  vii,  7;  Talm.  Hieros.  ShekaL  fol.  47,  3; 
Ughtfoot,  Uor,  Heb,  p.  315  sq.;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab,  p. 
oSOftq. 

2.  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Psa.  Ixxx,  13)  is  the 
common  Sum  icrofa  wKich  is  frequently  met  with  iu 
the  woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 
The  allusion  in  the  psalm  to  the  injury  the  wild  boar 
does  to  the  vineyards  is  well  borne  out  by  fact.  "  It  is 
astonishing  what  havoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing during  a  single  night;  what  with  eating  and  tram- 
pling underfoot,  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of 
grapes"  (Hartley,  Researches  in  Grtece,  p.  234)«^Smith. 
See  BoAB. 

8'wizieTton.  Asa  V.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiacopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Dativers,  Mass.,  in  1802. 
He  joLned  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial  in 
1831.  When  the  Providence  Conference  was  formed 
in  1841,  he  continued  on  the  district  of  which  he  was 
presiding  elder,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  the  lat- 
ter Conference.  He  continued  to  labor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  (supernumerary),  until  1868,  liis 
death  taking  place  at  Monument,  Mass.,  Oct.  12  of  that 
See  Mmutes  of  A  imual  ConferenceSf  1864,  p.  51. 


r,  Samuel  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish,  La.  Of  the  circumstances  of  conversion,  etc, 
we  have  no  particulars.  He  joined,  probably,  the  Mis- 
siasippi  Conference  in  1856,  and  after  a  number  of  years 
became  supernumerary,  and  died  Aug.  14,  1869.  See 
Minuies  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy 
^atc/A,1869,p.341. 

S^vinnock,  Gborgr,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
vicar  of  Great  Kymble,  Bucks,  from  which  he  was  eject- 
ed for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  at  Maidstone,  where  he  died  in  1673.  His  writ- 
ings are:  I/eaven  and  Hell  Epitomized  (Lond.  1659, 8vo ; 
lG63,4to):— CAm/icm  Man's  Calling  (in  3  pts.  4to:  i, 
1662;  ii,  1663 ;  iii,  1665)  ^-also  Sermons,  See  Allibone, 
IHcl.  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop, 
BibUog.  s.  v. 

S^rinton,  John,  an  English  divine  and  antiqnary, 
was  bom  in  1706  at  Bexton,  Cheshire.  He  was  eiln- 
CAtcd  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  was  chaplain  to  the 
factory  at  Leghorn,  and  died  April  4,  1777,  keeper  of 
the  nniversity  records  at  Oxford.  He  contributed  vols. 
vi  and  vii  (the  lAfe  of  Mohammed  and  the  History  of 
$ke  A  robe)  to  the  Modem  Umtersal  History,  and  wrote 
many  learned  dissertations  on  Phcenician  and  other  an- 
tiquities. See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
#Aora,s.v.;  Chalmers,  Bto^.  Dtef.  s.  ▼. 

S'witllin,  St.,  an  English  ecclesiastic  of  the  9th  cen- 
tory,  was  chaplain  to  king  Egbert,  and  tutor  to  his  son 
Ethelwolf.  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor.  He  had 
the  charge  of  the  education  of  king  Alfred,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome.  In  852  he  was  consecrated 
bu»hop  of  Winchester.  William  of  Malroesbury  records 
of  him  that  he  was  ''a  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues,  and 
those  in  which  he  took  most  delight  were  humility  and 
charity  to  the  poor.**  The  origin  of  the  tribute  called 
**  Peter's  pence"  (q.  v.)  has  often  been  assigned  to 
Swithln,  and  he  is  said  to  have  procured  an  act  of  the 
Witenagemote  enforcing,  for  the  first  dme,  the  uni- 
rersal  obligation  of  paying  tithes.  Swithin  died  July 
2, 862.  See  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Or- 
derSf  p.  89. 

Swithin'B  Day.    The  following  is  said  to  be  the 


origin  of  the  old  adage  ^  If  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's 
Day,  there  will  be  rain  more  or  less  for  forty  succeed- 
ing days."  In  the  year  865  St.  Swithin,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester— to  which  rank  he  was  raised  by  king  Ethel- 
wolf  the  Dane — was  canonized  by  the  then  pope.  He 
was  singular  for  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  o{»en 
church-yard,  and  not  iu  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  as 
was  usual  with  other  bishops,  which  request  was  com- 
plied with;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonized, 
taking  it  into  their  heads  that  it  was  disgraceful  for 
the  saint  to  lie  in  the  open  church-yard,  resolved  to 
remove  his  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have 
been  done  with  solemn  procession  on  July  15.  It 
rained,  however,  so  violently  on  that  day,  and  for  forty 
days  succeeding,  as  had  hardly  ever  been  known,  which 
made  them  set  aside  their  design  as  heretical  and  blas- 
phemous; and  instead  they  erected  a  chapel  over  his 
grave,  at  which  many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought.  The  value  to  be  placed  upon  the  popular 
notion  that  if  it  rain  on  July  15  it  will  do  so  for 
forty  succeeding  days  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  from  the  Greenwich  observations  for  twenty 
years :  It  appears  that  St.  Swithin's  Day  was  wet  in 
1841,  and  there  were  28  rainy  days  up  to  Aug.  24 ;  1845, 
26  rainy  days ;  1851, 13  rainy  days;  1853, 18  rainy  days; 
1854,  16  rainy  days;  and  in  1856,  14  rainy  days.  In 
1842  and  following  years  St.  Swilhin's  Day  was  dr}',  and 
the  result  wais  in  1842,  12  rainy  days;  1843,  12  rainy 
days;  1844,  20  rainy  days;  1846,  21  rainy  days;  1847, 
17  rainy  days;  1848,31  rainy  days;  1849, 20  rainy  days; 
1850, 17  rainy  days;  1852, 19  niny  days;  1855, 18  rainy 
days;  1857,  14  rainy  days;  ]8o8,  14  rainy  days;  1859, 
13  rainy  days;  and  in  1860, 29  rainy  days.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  superstition  to  be  founded  on  a  fallacy, 
as  the  average  of  twenty  years  pn>ves  rain  to  have 
fallen  upou  the  largest  number  of  days  when  St.  Swith- 
in's  day  was  dry. — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop,  ^v, 

Switzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Latins,  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  £uro|)ean  states,  Iving  between 
45°  49'  and  47°  50'  N.  lau,  and  b<=>  55'  and  10^  30'  E. 
long.,  its  extreme  length  from  £.  to  W.  being  210  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  not  far  from  140  miles.  It  has  an 
area  of  nearly  16,000  English  miles,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Germany,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine 
and  Lake  Constance ;  on  the  east  by  Austria,  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps  being  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  countries;  on  the  south  by  Italy 
and  France,  and  on  the  west  by  France.  It  is  the  most 
mountainous  country  in  Europe,  being  covered  through- 
out its  entire  extent  by  the  Alps,  which  are  grouped 
into  several  branches.  The  highest  and  best-known 
peaks  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  are  Matterhom,  or 
Mont  Cervin,  Finster-Aarhom,  and  Jungfrau.  Mont 
Blanc  was  once  included  iu  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, but  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Italian  war  it  was 
transferred  to  France.  The  principal  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land are  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  I^ke  of  Geneva,  Lake 
Thun,  Lake  Lucerne,  Lake  Zurich,  and  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. Its  great  rivere  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
with  their  many  tributary  streams.  The  glaciera  are 
the  great  feeders  of  these  streams  and  rivers,  and  are 
in  themselves  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  generally  cold, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  be- 
ing more  extensive  than  in  any  other  mountain  system 
in  Europe.  In  the  lowlands  and  valleys  the  tempera- 
ture is  warmer,  and  many  of  the  productions  which 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  Italy  are  raised  there.  Agricult- 
ure furnishes  the  chief  employment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  There  are  some  kinds  of  manufactures 
carried  on  which  are  productive,  such  as  cotton,  em- 
broidery, and  silk  stuffis  of  various  kinds.  The  Swiss 
also  pay  great  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  watches, 
the  annual  production,  in  fine,  of  the  cantons  being  not 
far  from  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

I.  History, —Oar  earliest  knowledge  of  Switzerland 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  inhsbitants  were 
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alluded  to  in  Roman  hUtory  as  the  Helvetii.  la  those 
early  days,  not  far  from  a  century  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  they  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  Commentaries  of  Cassar 
give  us  interesting  accounts  of  the  attempts  of  the  le- 
gions under  his  command  to  subdue  these  hardy  dwell- 
ers of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Helvetia.  After 
many  years,  by  degrees,  the  Roman  arms  brought*  these 
proud-spirited  foes  into  subjection,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies the  conquerors  held  dominion  over  the  country. 
Invasions  from  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  laid  waste 
many  sections  of  the  land.  These  barbarians  of  the 
North  were  at  last  all  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Franks,  and  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  faith. 
Without  tracing  the  political  history  of  Switzerland 
through  the  various  phases  through  which  it  passed 
during  several  centuries,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  be- 
came a  federal  republic  in  1848,  and  the  people  are  now 
living  under  a  revised  constitution,  which  was  accepted 
by  them  in  the  spring  of  1874.  This  constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-five  cantons 
into  which  Switzerland  is  divided  those  rights  and  im- 
munities which  are  found  in  all  properly  constituted 
republics.  All  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Privileges  of  place  or  birth  have  ceased.  Absolute  lib- 
erty of  conscience  everywhere  prevails.  The  press  is 
free.  The  right  of  association  is  guaranteed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Jesuits  and  organizations  kindred  to 
them  are  forbidden.  The  capital  of  the  confederated 
states  is  Berne. 

11.  Religion, — Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Switzerland  .about  A.D.  610  by  St.  Gall,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land and  pupil  of  Columban.  He  was  one  of  twelve 
Irish  monks  who  labored  to  disseminate  Christianity 
throughout  Europe.  They  first  took  up  their  residence 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Zurich,  and,  burning  with  zeal,  set 
fire  to  the  pagan  temples,  casting  the  idols  into  the  lake. 
Driven  away  by  the  inhabitants,  they  settled  at  Bre- 
gentz,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  were  banished  from 
this  place  also,  and  all  left  for  Italy  except  St  Gall,  who 
was  too  ill  to  be  removed.  He  repaired  to  a  sequestered 
apot,  and  with  a  few  adherents  built  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Gall  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name.  After  his 
death,  several  of  his  scholars  and  monks  from  Ireland 
continued  his  work,  until  paganism  lost  its  hold  and  Ro- 
manism was  substituted  in  its  place. 

With  reference  to  the  Reformation,  D*Aubignd  says : 
''From  1519  to  1526  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  was  then  entirely  German,  and  was 
propagated  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
confederation.  Between  1526  and  1532  the  movement 
was  communicated  from  Berne ;  it  was  at  once  (verman 
and  French,  and  ext«nded  to  the  centre  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the 
Alps.  In  1532  Geneva  became  the  fucus  of  the  light; 
and  the  Reformation,  which  was  here  eMcntially  French, 
was  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and 
gained  strength  in  every  quarter."  The  main  instru- 
ment in  commencing  and  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
Reformation  in  Switzerland  was  Ulric  Zwingli  (q.  v.). 
In  1513  he  commenced  the  studv  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage;  and  from  1516,  when  he  began  to  expound  the 
Word  of  God  as  preacher  in  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln, 
Zwingli  dates  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  influence 
of  the  pure  faith  was  soon  extensively  felt,  so  that^  by 
the  year  1522,  we  find  Erasmus  estimating  '*  those"  in 
the  cantons  "  who  abhorred  the  see  of  Rome"  at  about 
200,000  persons.  Gradually  changes  in  the  mode  of 
worship  were  introduced.  In  1523  we  find  the  Council 
of  Zurich  requiring  that  "  the  pastors  of  Zurich  should 
rest  their  discourses  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone ;" 
the  abolition  of  images  in  churches  soon  followed;  mar- 
riage was  no  longer  prohibited  to  the  clergy;  and  in 
1525  the  mass  was  superseded  by  the  simple  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  Appenzell  the  Reformation  be- 
gan about  1521,  in  SchafTliausen  about  the  same  time. 
The  sacramentarian  controversy  between  Luther  and 


Zwingli,  and  their  respective  followers,  was  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  both  Grermany  and  Switzerland; 
and  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  rise  of  the 
Anabaptist  body  was  both  a  source  of  injury  and  re- 
proach. In  the  year  1527  Berne  became  professedly  a 
Reformed  canton,  and  for  mutual  security  allied  itself,  in 
1529,  with  the  canton  of  Zurich.  In  1530,  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  when  the  Lutheran  Confession  was  pre- 
sented, the  Swiss  divines  presented  another  drawn  up 
by  Bucer,  known,  from  the  four  towns  it  represented — 
namely,  Constance,  Stra^uig,  Lindau,  and  Meiningen — 
as  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession.  The  two  confessi<ms 
only  differed  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Christ  was  under- 
stood to  be  really  present  in  the  Lord's  supper.  At  this 
rime,  also,  Zwingli  individually  presented  a  oonfesttion, 
to  which  we  find  Eck  replying.  The  five  Romish  can- 
tons, having  made  ample  preliminary  preparations,  de- 
termined by  force  of  arms  to  check  the  further  progress  of 
Reformed  principles  in  the  confederation.  The  French 
sympathies  of  Zwingli,  and  his  hostility  to  Charles  V, 
deprived  the  Protestant  cantons  of  German  support 
in  the  approaching  conflict.  The  Protestant  cantons 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  by  a  resolution  adopted  at 
Aarau,  May  12, 1531,  instituted  a  strict  blockade  of  the 
five  cantons.  Goaded  on  by  the  consequent  famine  and 
ita  attendant  miseries,  these  last  determined  on  war, 
and  entered  the  field  on  Oct.  6  of  the  same  year,  the  fir»t 
engagement,  taking  place  at  Cap|)el,  proving  most  disas- 
trous to  Zurich  and  fatal  to  Zwingli.  The  Reformation 
now  took  the  direction  of  Geneva,  its  opinions  being 
first  proclaimed  by  William  Farel  about  1532.  He  was 
banished,  but  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Fromment, 
who  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  The  following  year 
they  were  recalled,  and  the  bishops  fled.  In  1535  the 
Council  of  the  city  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the 
Reformed  faith.  The  following  year  witnessed  the  arri- 
val of  John  Calvin,  and  on  July  20,  1539,  the  citizens 
abjured  popery  and  professed  Protestantism.  Prior  to 
this,  a  reaction  of  the  popish  and  conservative  elements 
in  the  State  led  to  such  dissensions  and  opposition  that 
Calvin  and  Farel  were  banished,  but,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  the  citizens,  the  former  returned  in  1541. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  ref- 
erence to  the  theological  views  of  the  great  Genevan  Re- 
former, there  can  be  none  as  to  his  intellectual  ability, 
and  his  wonderful  organizing  and  executive  power. 
His  legal  training  (in  early  life  he  had  studied  law) 
qualified  him  to  frame  a  civil  code  for  Geneva,  the  good 
effects  of  which  were  apparent  in  the  improved  state  of 
public  morals.  "Through  his  influence,"  says  Hase, 
"  Geneva  became  a  republic  firmly  established,  govern- 
ed by  an  oligarehy,  pervaded  by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
and  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thither  re- 
sorted all  who  during  that  age  were  persecuted  for  their 
faith,  and  it  became  the  acknowledged  centre  of  a  Re- 
formed Church."  See  CAL^^N.  For  some  years  after 
the  death  of  Calvin  (1564),  the  religious  history  of 
Switzerland  is  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  from  the  Reformation.  Hopes  which  had 
been  cherished  with  regard  to  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
purer  form  of  Christianity  in  Germany  and  France  and 
Switzerland  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  F<»r 
many  years  the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  the  last  of 
these  countries  seemed  to  have  the  predominance. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th-  century,  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  great  religious  parties,  the  papists  and 
the  Protestants,  began  to  assume  a  more  open  character, 
and  in  1703  the  Catholic  and  the  Protest-ant  cantons 
took  up  arms  against  each  other.  A  civil  war  was  car- 
ried on  for  several  years.  At  last,  in  1712,  a  fierce  bat^ 
tie  was  fought  at  Yillmergen,  and  victory  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  were  complete- 
ly routed,  and  two  thousand  of  their  number  were  left 
dead  on  the  battle-field.     See  Reformation, 

At  present,  a  majority  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  are  Protestants.  In  eleven  of  the  cantons 
the  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants,  although  the 
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It  is  in  ■  ctrtlin  aenH  nnder  the 
CDiural  of  tbt  cantonil  government.  Tlie  pope  haa  at- 
tntfiUil  to  do  ccilain  Ihinga  in  Ibe  reguliiiun  of  the  sf- 
fnn  of  Ihoae  over  whom  he  cliLnm  to  exerciiw  juiiAlic- 
lion,  bat  hia  acta  have  been  declared  illegal  by  the  civil 
autboniiea,  and  tbcy  are  null  and  vuiil.  Tbe  "Old 
Caiboli^"  have  obtained  poaaenitHi  of  several  parub 
tbiircbca  in  three  or  four  of  Ibe  cantons.    The  pieaent 

hKe  liberty  oTcotBcienee  and  of  creed.    No  one  can  in- 


burch  Id  xhich  be  doea  not  belong.     Free 

nt  reliKioia  aervice  ia  optional.     The  can- 
e  right  lo  maintain  peace  and  order  be- 

*  of  eecleMaatical  authoritiea  upon  the 
tight*  of  diiieni.  Biabnpa  muat  receive  the  approval 
of  tbe  federal  government     Lihcny  of  preea^  petition, 

a  ia  gitaranteedi  but  Jeauiia,  and  all  re- 


»  SWORD 

than  the  modem  sword.  What  frightful  wounds  one 
hlow  of  the  awurd  of  [he  Hebrewa  could  inflict,  if  givi  n 
even  with  the  left  band  of  a  practiced  swordeman,  may 
be  gathered  fhim  a  comparison  oC  2  Sam.  xx,  8-13 
wilb  1  Kings  ii,  G.  A  ghaatly  picture  is  there  given 
UB  of  the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  un- 
fortunate Amaaa  acluallv  diBembowelled  by  the  tingle 
stroke,  and  "waUowing"  in  bia  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road— the  ireacheroaa  Joab  standing  over  him,  be- 
spattered from  his  "  girdle"  to  his  "shoes"  with  the  blood 
which  had  spouted  from  hia  vletinj ! 

The  chirei  was  carried  in  a  aheath  (^?B,  1  Sam. 
xvii,  51;  2  Sam.  xx,  8,  only;  *,^3,  1  Chron.  xxi,  !7, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xiv,  IB)  and  resting 
upon  tbe  thigb  (Psa.  xlv,  6;  Judg.  iii,  16),  or  upon  the 
hips  (3  Ssm.  XX,  S).     "  Girding  on  the  sword"  was  a 


r,  the 


ligi 


afGlial 


■late  y«rs  much  eva  _ 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  anc 
Uethodiau.  In  1M9  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburc) 
nrganiied  the  '■Germany  and  Switzerland  Mission,' 
which  in  ISoG  was  constituted  the  (German  Mission  Con. 
ftniKe,  with  SwitierUnd  as  one  of  its  districts.  Tbefol- 
bnring  are  its  statistics  fur  1879:  Number  uf  preachers, 
ti:  local  preacbeni,?;  Church  members,  3441;  proba- 
liaBen,e75;  .Sunday-schools,  119;  Sunday-scbool  schol- 
an,  7536;  churches,  17;  value  of  cb^rche^  tl,26S,:i96. 
"ncn  ia  alao  a  Methodist  book  eeUbtishment  at  Bremen 
and  a  theological  school  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main. 

Ste  Jtrmoira  rt  Docixiumti  publiit  par  la  SocUli 
iUiHoin  tl  iArckiologie  dr.  Gmtct  (Geneva,  1841-47. 
irols,);  WilBon,yyuf.o/£vifzcHiM(J,inLBrdner'sC<i£t- 
M  Cjrlopirdia!  Cailleur,  l^  Suiat  (ibid.  1866-£«,  2 
Tgia.4la);  Inglia,  .Svi'HrIani{(Lond.lH40,8vD);  Shaw, 
Uiitorj  o/Stritterlmd  (N.  V.  1876). 

Sirord,  in  the  A.  T.,  ia  the  itaual  rendering  of  VW, 
t^ni  ((rma  2'^n,  to  lay  aiule),  which  was  wmpiy  a 
largebir''',  "it  "rendered  in  Josh.  V,  2;  Ezek.v,  I,  2. 
Lta  frequent  worda  are  ns^,  Tiltach,  Psa.  xlii,  10 
[113,  a  emilibig  or  outbreak  ("slaoghler,"  Ezek.  xxi. 
!7);  rh-±,,lUlaA  (Job  xxxiii,  18;  xxxvi,12;  Joel  ii, 
e>,  a  darl,  m  elsewhere  rendered;  N.  T.  pOft^iA,  a 
■rfn,  or  hing  and  broadsword  (Luke  ii,  85;  Kev.  i,  IE; 
ii,  IS,  16;  vi,  8;  xii,  15,  21);  elsewhere  naxaipa,  a 
Atjiyer.  OC  abort  sward.     See  Ahhor. 

I.  Tbe  firat  mention  of  this  principal  oflensire  weap- 
on in  Kble  history  ia  in  the  narrstive  of  the  masaaere 
at  Sbechem.  when  'Simeon  and  Levi  too 
kis  avofti,  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly 
ihe  main'  (Gen.  xixiv,  So).  But  there  ii 
to  it  shortly  before  in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  ear- 
lieat  due  (Ewald,  i,  44G,  note):  tbe  expoetulat' 
Lahm  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  26).  After  lbi^  1 
■be  accDont  of  the  cnnqueat  and  of  the  monarchy,  the 
■Hfinon  of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little 
IcatbetTd  frooi  tbe  casual  notices  of  tbe  text  as 
■tiBpe.  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  jf  any- 
ihog  b  to  be  inferrwl  it  is  that  the  chirri 
«lbe(  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon.  That  of  Khnd  was 
•oly  a  cubit,  L  e.  eighteen  inches,  long,  so  as 
bm  cnnoeakid  nnder  bia  garment,  and  nothing 
ts  lead  10  tbe  inference  that  it  waa  shorter  tha 
hi  the  'dagger"  of  the  A.T.  is  without  any  ground, 
akss  it  be  a  rendering  of  the  ;ia;^nipo  of  the  Sept. 

aiaal,  vet  a  coosideTation  of  ibe  narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii, 
IS.  sad  ai,S-I(l,and  alao  ofthe  ease  with  which  David 
Bed  Ibe  aword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  himself 
■  GoUaih  (I  Sam.  xvii,  &1;  xxi,  B,  10),  goes  to  show 
tksitbe  ciirvA  waa  both  a  lighter  and  a  shorter  weapon 


fiircihle  because  in  tines  of  peace  even  the  king  in 
did  not  wear  a  sword  (1  Kings  iii,  24) ;  and  a  similar 
expression  occurs  to  denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg. 
viii,  10;  1  Chron.  xxi,  &),  Other  pbrasea,  derived  from 
the  cAirrb,  are,  "  to  smite  with   tbe  edge  (literally 

of  the  sword"  —  "slain  with  the  aword"  — "men  that 

Sworda  with  two  edges  are  occaHonally  refeneil  to 
(Judg.  iii,  16;  Psa.  cxltx,  6),  and  allusiona  are  fonnd  to 
"  whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii,  41 ;  Psa.  Ixiv,  S ; 
Ezek.  xxi,  9).  There  is  no  reference  10  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed  (unless  it  be  Iia.  ii,  4;  Joel 
iii,  10) ;  doubtlen  it  was  of  metal,  from  the  allunona  10 
its  brighlneas  and  "glittering"  (see  the  two  paMiages 

hlade,viz.znb,''aflame."  From  the  expression  (Josh. 
V,  2,8)  "  aworils  of  rock,"  A.V.  "sharp  knives,"  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  waa  Hint. 
—Smith.    See  Km  I PE, 


2.  The  Egyptian  swonl  waa  straight  and  short,  from 
two  and  ■  half  to  three  feet  In  length,  having  generally 
a  double  edge,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  It  was 
used  for  cut  and  thnist.  They  had  also  a  dagger,  the 
handle  of  which,  holtowed  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  at  either  eilremity,  waa  inlaid 
with  costly  stones,  precious  wood^  or  meuls;  and  the 
pomtnel  of  that  worn  by  the  king  in  his  girdle  was  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  one  or  two  heads  of  a  hawk,  the 
symbol  of  Phrah,  or  tbe  Sun,  the  title  given  lo  the 
monarcha  of  tbe  Nile.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the 
Bword:  its  blade  was  about  ten  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
tapering  gradually  in  breadth,  Stnm  one  inch  and  a  half 
lo  two  thirds  of  an  inch,  towards  the  point ;  and  the 
total  length,  with  the  handle,  only  completed  a  fool  or 
sixteen  inches.    The  blade  waa  bronze,  thicker  In  the 


SWORD-DANCE 


EjTptlan  Dagger*. 


middle  thia  >t  the  edges,  and  slightly  grooved  Id  that 
part;  and  bo  exqninlcly  waa  Ibe  iDeUl  worked  Ihat 
aome  relain  their  pliability  oiid  spring  arier  a  period  ot 
aeveral  ihoiuand  v«n,  and  almost  resemble  iite«i  in 
elaslicity.  Such  is  the  dancer  of  the  Berlin  collection, 
which  was  discovered  in  a  Theban  tomt,  together  with 
its  leithem  ehealh.  The  handle  is  partly  covered  with 
metal,  and  adorned  with  numerous  small  pina  and  studs 
or  gold,  whicb  are  purposely  shown  through  suitable 
openinga  in  the  fmnt  ot  the  sheath ;  but  the  upper  ex- 
tremity consista  solely  oT  bone,  neither  ornamented  onr 
covered  with  any  metal  caidng.  Other  instances  of 
thts  have  been  flmnd :  and  a  dagger  in  Mr.  Salt's  od- 
lection,  now  in  the  British  Museuni,  meaanring  eleven 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  had  the  handle  fanned  in 
a  similar  manner.  Thera  was  also  a  Talchian  called 
liopth,  or  kiopik,  rsaemhiing  in  form  and  name  the  m- 
iric,  or  cknpptr,  of  the  Argives,  reputed  to  be  an  Egyp- 
tian colony.  It  was  more  generally  used  than  llie 
award,  being  home  by  light-  as  well  aa  heavy-armed 
troopsj  and-that  it  was  a  mnal  efficient  weapon  is  evi- 
dent as  well  from  the  size  and  form  uf  the  blade  as  from 
il*  weight,  the  back  of  this  brnnie  or  iron  blade  being 
•ometimcs  cased  with  brass  (WilkiiiBon,  .4ac.  EgDpl.  i, 

B.  Assyrian  swords,  like  the  sceptre*,  as  seen  on 

mnnuinenta,  were  often  richly  decorated.     The  hilt 
generally  ornamented  with  several  lions'  heads, 
ranged  to  form  both  handle  and  cross-bar.     The  si 
bard  or  shesth  was  elaborately  embossed  or  engraved 
(Uyard,  yiumk,  u,  234). 


Ancient  Assj^an  Bwi>r< 


4.  The  Greek  and  Roman  sword  Ij^idiiii,  fi'^oc, 
poeu  aop,  faayavov,  a  glaive,  by  the  L^iin  poets 
called  mna)  had  generally  a  straight  two-edged  blade, 
rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  width  from  hilt  to 
point.    The  Greeks  am)  Rumana  wore  them  un  the  left 


Classical  Swnrds  i 

aide,  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the  sheath  (Bajnta,  c»- 
Xfiic)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in  fninl  of  tbe  body  to 
take  hold  of  tbe  bilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  bUde. 
The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  Iphicratea, 
who  made  various  improTCmenu  in  armot  about  B.C. 
400,  doubled  its  length.  The  Roman  sword  waa  larger, 
heavier,  and  more  famiiriable  than  the  Greek  (,see 
Smith,  £>ir«.n/,4nftf.a.  v."GladiiiB'').     The  swords  irf 

hardened  by  some  process  now  ui 


6.  The 


It  Numb. 


ibsequently  with  the  Greeks 
oiig  the  Phteuieiaiu  (Kitio, 

.Xll.1). 

-mbol  of  war  and  slaughter 
r,  6;  Rev.  xix,  IT,  18),  of  di- 


(Uv.  xxvi,  26;  laa. 

vine  judgment  (Deut.  xxKii,  41 1  fsa.  xvn,  tu ;  Jei 
12j  Kev.  i,  16),  and  of  power  and  authuiity  (Rom. 
4).  The  Word  of  Ood  is  calle.1 "  the  aword,"  L  < 
weapon  or  instiuinent,  of  tbe  Spirit  (Eph.  vi,  IT). 


Hodern  Orlenlsl  Swords  and  Daggera. 


SWORD,  BROTiiKRa  of  the,  was  an  order  of  knight 

sword-bearers,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 

calleilLivonian  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  In  1:237  the 
Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  amalgamated  with  them, 
and  they  together  gradually  sublned  all  the  territories 
suminnding  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  (See  illustration  on  op- 
posite page.) 

Swotd-danc*,  in  Hinddiam,  is  a  religious  danoe 
performed  by  HindQ  bayaderes  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  some  deity,  and  involving  tba  display  of 
great  skilL  Swords  are  fastened,  edge  upward,  to  two 
long  polea,  which  are  inclined  against  a  wall  so  as  to 
form  two  half-ladders.  The  bayaderes  aacend  these  and 
ilance  on  them,  assuming  the  tnnst  graceful  attitndea, 
and  displaying  inimitable  skill  and  grace  of  bodily 
form.  While  the  art  of  dancing  on  such  vibrating 
blades  may  be  exceedingly  ditlli'ult,  the  reward  of  the 
dancers  is  cortesponilingly  great,  so  thsC  they  are  not 
unfmiuently  enriched  by  the  receipts  from  a  single  per- 


Svord  Brutlier. 

Swords  and  ■  ducal  cap  are  blened  on  ChHaCmait 
ev«.  11  tbfl  midnight  maai,  by  Che  pnpe,  in  order  to  be 
■mt  ta  bnmd  hings.  ui  Edward  IV,  UTB;  Henry  Til, 
1^;  HcniT  VIII.  1517.  Tbe  last  gSn.  of  [hia  kind 
wm  mait  br  Leo  Sit  In  the  due  d'Aiigoultinie  iu  1836. 
-WakDU,  Saerrd  A  rdiaoL  a.  v. 

8iroiinBt«dt,  Lsfiot,  a  prominent  minieUr  of  Ihe 
HmIwUk  Epimpal  Church,  waa  bom  in  Miiyland 
00.1,1798,  Wh«D  eiRhtoen  yean  of  age  he  profttsed 
Bxnnui,  and  «as  licenecd  to  preach  Jan.  2,  1818. 

Okio  C(inr<renc«  in  AuguM.  IHlg.     He  wi«  oiduned 


>d  elder  i 


In 


pointed  presiding  elder^  and  occupied  that  oMce  ur 
dnted  aadacant  agent  of  Ihe  Wesiern  Book  Conce 
After  Uling  tbia  pueilion  for  eight  yeani,  he  was  etec 
inncipal  agent  in  1844,  and  continued  tu  be  eucb  ui 
IWa.  irben  be  touk  *  supennnualed  relation.      After 
iMa  be  dedinoi  nindly  in  health,  and  died  Au| 
liWL    Hr.  Swommedt  waa  a  man  of  rigorous  bi 
icni|iii]aiHlir   punctual,  an  energelic  and  melhodical 
padm,  and  ■  rigid  disciplinarian.     See  J/tnu&(  o/ 
immd  CoKfrratca,  1863,  p.  144. 

Bjagtins,  St.,  ■  French  prelate,  waa  bom  at  Autun 
•bogi  320,  ra  a  Gallo-Koman  famili-,  and  was  railed  to 
Ibc  itHwa^  lee  of  Autun  about  &Gn,  being  ordained  b; 
Gnmaia,  bUhop  dS  Taria.  ilia  houie  waa  a  kind  nf 
Khmil.  where  many  di«ingui>hed  ecctesiaatica  were  ed- 
■caled :  and  he  founded  likevtiae  a  hospital,  and  adorned 
thtchurtba  ofthe  same  city.  He  deeply  ay  in  pal  hiied 
with  tbe  eooqaered  Franka.  He  wia  actire  in  the  ec- 
dsaaical  affair*  of  his  time,  and  died  Aug,  27,  600. 
iM  Hocfer,  A'oitr.  Biog.  (jAuroie,  a,  T, 

ByblilB,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  monster  who 
■eai|iiMl  a  cave  oti  Psraaaaos  and  devattated  l)ie  land 
■mod.  Bnr  the  csmmand  of  the  onde  a  youth  was  to 
bt  ■asificed  to  him,  and  the  task  fell  by  lirt  upon  Alcy- 
!■«■,»■  of  DiotDOi,  who,  adorned  with  a  garland,  waa 
tnocbllDliMCBTei  but, charmed  with  the  beauty  aud 
nob  at  the  rieiim,  EutybaUia  tocdi  tbe  garland,  went 
ws  the  cave,  fought  the  monater,  and  hurled  it  down  a 
pKdiax.— ViJlmcr,  WorUrb.  d.  Mgthol.  a.  v. 

Bycandna  (avKafuvot ;  Tulg.  momi)  is  mention- 
•don  only  in  the  Bible,  tiz.  in  Luke  1711,6,"  If  ye 
kari  fakh  as  a  grain  of  mustaitl-aecd,  ye  might  say  to 
ibit  ■yeamiDC-tiee,  Be  thou  plucked  up,"  etc.  There  ii 
B  Kiaoo  to  doubt  that  tha  avK&iiaioc  ii  distinct  fhim 

on  Diow»ride«  (i,  180)  that  tbia 
El  given  to  the  mwofitpai.    See 


Black  IfDlberry-lree  (Vonu  nlgia). 

Sycauore.  The  sycamine  is  the  mulberry-tree  (mo- 
rvf),aBia  evident  rroin  Dioacnridea,ThcDphraBtua  (//. 
P.  t,  6,  li  10,  10;  13,  4,  etc.),  and  various  other  Greek 
writen  (see  Celaus,  UieriA.  i,  288).  A  form  of  Ihe 
same  word,  avtaiaiy^n,  ie  still  one  of  the  names  for 
the  mulbecry  -  tree  in  Greece  (see  Heldreich,  Sulx- 
pjlaatm  Griec/lraiimdi  [  Athena,  18G2  ],  p.  19 :  "  Uo- 
Tua  alba  L.  and  M,  Nigra  L.,  jf  Mopffii^  Movpyj/a, 
and  Movpydt  also  It'crr^jjvjrrit  pclapg.  muri*')^  In 
bia  learned  essay  on  the  Trea  and  Shrubi  nftit  An- 
amlt  (1805).  Pr.  Daubeny  adopts  the  diaiinction  point- 
ed out  by  Uodwua  and  conflrnied  by  Fiaaa:  the  qrou- 
morui  of  the  Romans,  the  irt'ii'/iopov  or  ourdfinpof  {(► 
Aiyimr^i;)  of  Dioscorides,  Ihe  avcafiH'ot  AljvXTia  of 
Theoptirastus,  la  the  sycamore-fig,  or  Ficat  fycOROrM 
of  modem  botany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mita/iivos 
of  the  Greeks,  used  simply  and  without  [be  qualifica- 
tion "  Egj-pliiii,"  Ihe  oi'ica/jiji'in  of  Dioacorides,  is  the 
morui  of  Che  Knmana^ — our  nuidbetry.  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
who  travelled  aa  a  botiniet  in  Greece  for  the  expresa 
purpose  of  identifying  the  planta  known  to  the  Greeks, 
aaya  that  in  Greece  the  white  mulberrj-tree  is  called 
fiavpia;  the  black  mulberry  -  tree,  ouica/ifi'in.  Not 
only  ia  it  Che  specie*  wboae  fiuit  is  prized,  but  it  may 


Black  MallMtrT  Fmlt,  Leaf,  aod  Blossom. 
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b«  qu«gtiiHi«d  wbelher  tbe  MoTtu  (Jba  had  round  iu 
w«}'  inUi  [hose  rejpons  before  the  iiilroduction  pf  the 
silk-wurm  had  mude  iu  lavorite  Tixid  au  abJH 
v«tiun.  Believed  U>  be  ■  native  of  Penia, 
berrj',  commonly  so  called,  Marui  nigra,  in  now  apnad 
orer  [be  milder  regtona  or  Europe,  and  is  conLinually 
mentioneil  by  (nvellcn  in  llie  Holy  Land. 
mulberry-tree  ia  common,  as  11  is  lofty  ii 
■hade,  it  is  well  cikulued  Tor  llie  illuslratiun  dT  tbe 
above  paaaage  of  Luke.  See  Triatram,  \al.  Hilt,  of  Ike 
Bible,  p.  396 ;  Tbomaon,  Lwid  aad  Bovt,  ii,  296.  See 
MuLBLitxr. 

STCamoreia  the  invariable  rendering,  in  the  A.y., 
of  the  Heb.  nap^,  ihOmah-  (which,  bower 
in  the  ring,  only  in  tbe  Talmud,  £Af6itrt,ix,2;  the  K- 
ble  CDipliiya  indifferently  the  mate.  plur.  VQ'p'd,ihih- 
min,l  King*ii,S7;  1  Cbron.xxvii,j8;  2  Clirlin.  i,  16; 
ix,aT;  laa.  ix,  1»;  Amc«  vii,  14;  and  the  fem.  plur. 
riopO,  thiimSlh  (Paa.  Imvili,  47),  and  of  the  Greek 
mKOfiufHiia  (Luke  xix,4).  The  Sept.  always  tnnalatea 
tbe  Heb.  word  by  (rvra/fii-oc,  lycamint,  meaning  doubt- 
lesa  the  Egyptian  tree,  the  avtiiiAivo(  Aiyvrria  of  The- 
ophraatui,  which  is  really  the  avcamore  (IMoscorideii,  i, 
IMU).  See  Unenius,  Theiaur.' Ilrb.  p.  1476  b;  lioeen- 
muUer,  A  /(crtAnnutumfc,  iv,  2B1  «q. ;  Celsiua,  Hitrob.  i, 
810).  The  lycamorr,  ot  jig-malbrrrii  (from  <ntrov,jin, 
and  iiipov,  mulberry),  ia  in  Egypt  and  Paleatlne  a  tree 
of  great  itnpnrtance  and  Ten-  exienaive  use.  It  attains 
the  site  of  ft  wah>ut-tree,  has  wide-spreading  branches, 
and  aflords  a  delightful  shade.  On  thia  account  it  ia 
frequenlly  planted  by  (he  wiywdes.  Its  leaves  are 
bean  -  sliaped,  downy  on  the  undersiile,  and  fragrant. 
1'he  fruit  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little 
qiriga,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  To  make  it  eBt> 
able,  etch  fhiit,  three  or  four  daya  before  gathering, 
nrnat,  it  is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  sharp  insirumenc 
or  the  Hnger-nail  (cnmp.  Tbeophraalus,  Dt  Cant.  Flanl. 
i,  17,  9;  Hill.  PL  iv,  2.  1 ;  niny,  //.  N.  xiii,  7;  For- 
skal,  Dtter.  Pliinl.  p.  183).  Thia  was  the  original  em- 
ployment of  the  prophet  Amos,  as  he  saya  vii,  14  ("  a 
galberer,"  C^*!!,  Sept.  cviZiav.  the  exact  tertn  employ- 
ed by  Theophraatna).  Haaeelquiat(TVar.p.260t  Land. 
1766)  saya,  "Tbe  fruit  of  this  tree  laatea  pretty  well; 
when  quite  ripe  it  i*  soft,  watery,  Kmewhat  sweet,  with 
a  very  little  portion  of  an  aromatic  taate."  It  appears, 
however,  Chat  a  speoiea  of  gall  insect  (Cjunpi  tycomeri) 
iifleii  Bpoils  much  of  tbe  fruit.   "The  tree,"  Hasselquisl 


it  buds,  for  without  this  precaution,  as  they  say,  ii 
not  bear  fruit'  (p.  261).     In  form  and  smelt  and  in 

tree  is  always  venUnt,  and  bean  fruit  several  tim 
the  year  without  being  contlned  to  fixed  seasuM,  i 
thoa,*!  a  permanent  food-bearer,  invaluable  to  the 


Sycamore  Fig  and  Leat 
In  Lower  Egypt  it  buds  in  March,  and  ripena  early  in 

Palestine  enommus  quantities  are  consumed.  The  wood 
of  the  tree,  though  very  porous,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
It  Buffers  neither  from  nmiature  nor  heat.  The  Kgyp- 
tian  mummy  coffins,  which  are  tnaile  of  it,  are  still  per~ 
feciiy  sound  after  an  entombment  of  thousands  of  yeara. 
It  was  much  used  for  doors  and  large  furniture,  such  aa 
sufaa,  1able^and  chairs  (Wilkinson,  Jnc.  fgypt.  ii,  110). 
So  great  was  the  value  of  these  trees  that  David  ap- 

be  did  for  the  olives  (1  Cbron.  xxvii,gH);  and  it  ia 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's  calamitiea 

lxxviii,47).  The  modem  Haipha  was  tlie  city  of  svc- 
amoiea  (Sycomiium,  Keland,  Piilail.  p.  1024),  an.)  th« 
remains  of  its  grove  are  atill  recognisable  (Stanley,  ^hhis 
and  PaL  p.  I4A).  It  was  into  a  st'camnre  iu  the  plaio 
of  Jericho  that  ZacchsuB  climbed  in  onler  to  get  a  ^ght 
of  Jeaua  paasiiig  by  (Luke  xix,  4) ;  and  at  the  broken 
aqueduct  uf  Herod'a  Jericho  Ur.  Tristram  lately  lound 
"a  Hne  old  sycamore  fig-tree,  perhaps  a  lineal  descend- 
ant, and  nearly  the  last,  of  that  into  which  ZacchBut 
climbed"  C/jiBdq/"/*riiW,  p.  608).  That  which  U  call- 
ed sycamore  in  North  America,  the  Ocridrnlal  ptiat  or 
bu/Um'icood  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
aycamore  of  the  Bible.  The  nsme  ia  also  applied  to  ■ 
apecies  of  maple  (the  Arrr  pamdo-plaliaiai,  ac /aim 
plane),  which  is  much  used  bv  turners  and  miilwrighta. 
See  Mayer,  Di  Syrai'ioru  (Li|».  1694) :  Wamekms,  /fisf. 
Sal.  Synomori,  in  the  ReprrU/ar  bibl.  Lit.  xi,  224  sq. ; 
xii,  81  sq.;  Tristram,  .Vol.  llitl.  of  th*  BMt,  p.  897 ; 
Thomson,  La«d  md  Boot,  i,  2!  sq.    See  Fio. 

Syceas,  in  Greek  mythology,  wss  one  of 
the  Titans  whom,  when  Jupiter  pursued  him, 
bis  mother,  Ear^,  received  into  her  womb. 

ay'ohar  (luj^op  in  K,  A,  C,  D  j  but  rec.  text 
Xixap  wiCb  B;  Vulg.  SieKar;  but  Codd.  Am. 
anid  Fidd.  Syckar;  Syriae  Soear),  a  place 
natoed  only  in  John  ir,  5,  aa  "  a  city  nf  Sama- 
ria called  Sychar,  near  the  ground  which  Ja~ 
cob  gave  to  Joseph  his  son;  and  there  was  the 
wellof  Jscob."    Sychsr  was  either  a  name  ap- 

(  plied  to  the  town  of  Sheehem,  or  it  was  an  in- 
dependent place, 

I.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  ia  now  al- 
most universally  accepted.    In  the  words  dT 
'    Dr.  Robinson  (SiU.  Ra.  ii.  390),  "  In  consc 
quence  of  i.be  hstred  which  existed  between 
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of  nickname  (perhaps  from  ^|?^,  shiker,  *'  falsehood," 

•     •  •  • 

spoken  of  idols  in  Hab.  ii,  18;  or  from  "113123,  shikkdr, 
**  druDkard,"  in  allusion  to  Isa.  xxviii,  1, 7),  such  as  the 
Jews  were  fopd  of  imposing  upon  places  they  disliked; 
aud  nothing  could  exceed  the  enmity  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Samaritans,  who  possessed  Shechem 
(John  ir,  9).  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  John  ap- 
pears always  to  use  the  expression  XeyofitvoCi "  called,*' 
lo  denote  a  sobriquet  or  title  borne  by  place  or  person  in 
addition  to  the  name,  or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote 
and  little  known.  Instances  of  the  former  practice  are 
xi,  16;  XX,  24;  xix,  13, 17;  of  the  latter,  xi,  54.  The 
son  of  Sirach  speaks  of  "  the  foolish  people  that  dwell 
in  Sikima**  (1, 28).  See  Lightfoot,  Opera,  ii,  586 ;  Lange, 
Life  of  Christ,  ii,  337 ;  Hengstenberg,  On  St.  John  tv,  5. 
Jeronoe,  in  speaking  of  Paula's  journey,  says, "  She  pass- 
ed Sickem,  not,  as  many  erroneously  call  it,  Sichar, 
which  is  now  Neapolia^  {Epitt.  ad  Eusloch.  in  Opp,  i, 
888,  ed.  Migne).  In  bis  questions  on  Genesis  he  says 
that,  according  to  Greek  and  Latin  custom,  the  Ueb. 
SicAem  is  written  Sicima ;  but  that  the  reading  Sichar 
is  an  error:  he  adds  that  it  was  then  called  Neapolis 
{Opp.  ii,  1004,  ed.  Migne).  So  Adamnan  writes  to  Ar- 
cull^  who  travelled  in  the  7th  century :  "  He  visited  the 
town  called  in  Hebrew  Sichem,  but  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  Sicima,  aud  now  more  usually  Sychai^  {Early 
TrateU,  6(»hn,  p.  8).  In  the  12th  century  Phocas  says, 
^  Sichar  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  aud  was 
afterwards  called  Neapolis"  (Keland,  Palcut,  p.  1009). 

On  the  contrary,  Eusebius  {Onomast,  s.  v.  ^vxdp  and 
Aov^ia)  says  that  Sychar  was  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Neapolis;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Luza, 
which  was  three  miles  from  Neapolis.  Sychera«on  the 
other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.'d33) 
describes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as 
containing  Joseph's  monument  and  plot  of  ground  (yiUa).' 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence 
was  the  place  called  Sechar.  Moreover,  had  such  a 
nickname  been  applied  to  Shechem  so  habitually  as  its 
occurrence  in  John  would  seem  to  imply,  there  would  be 
9ume  trace  of  it  in  those  passages  of  the  Talmud  which 
refer  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in  which  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  ridicule  that  can  be  quoted  or  invented  is 
heaped  on  them.  It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  with 
certainty  that  neither  in  Targum  nor  Talmud  is  there 
any  mention  of  such  a  thing.  Lighifoot  did  not  know 
of  it.  The  numerous  treatises  on  the  Samaritans  are 
silent  about  it,  and  recent  close  search  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.     See  Shechem. 

But  Jerome's  view  soon  became  the  prevailing  one, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so.  Robinson  adheres  strongly 
to  it ;  and  in  regard  to  one  of  the  chief  objections  urged 
on  the  other  side,  that  Jacob's  well,  which  stands  at  the 
entrance  into  the  valley  where  Shechem  or  Nablfis  is 
situated,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  so 
that  a  woman  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  to  draw 
water,  since  there  was  plenty  of  grKKl  water  near  at 
hand,  he  thinks  that  the  town  probably  had  extensive 
suburbs  in  the  Gospel  age  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  and  might  have  approached  quite 
near  to  the  well  of  Jacob— just  as  Jerusalem  anciently 
extended  much  farther  nonh  and  south  than  at  the 
present  day  {Researches,  iii,  121).  Porter  takes  the 
same  general  view,  and  says,  in  regard  to  the  distance 
of  the  well,  that  persons  "'  who  use  such  arguments 
know  little  of  the  East.  The  mere  fact  of  the  well 
having  been  Jacob's  would  have  brought  numbers  to  it 
had  the  distance  been  twice  as  great.  Even  indepen- 
dent of  its  histor}',  some  little  superiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  water,  such  as  we  might  expect  in  a  deep  well, 
would  have  attracted  the  Orientals,  who  are,  and  have 
always  been,  epicures  in  this  element"  {Ucmdbook  for 
PaL  p.  342).  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  need 
for  supposing  this  well  to  have  been  the  one  commonly 
Crequented  by  the  people  of  Nabliis.    The  vLdt  of  the 


woman  to  it  may  have  been  quite  an  occasional  one,  or 
for  some  specitic  purpose. 

2.  It  has  been  thought  that  Sychar  may  be  identified 
with  the  little  village  q{  Adcar,  on  the  south-eastern 
declivity  of  Mount  Ebal  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  350 ; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  206).  The  etymology, 
however,  is  against  it,  and  also  the  topography.  Our 
Lord  was  on  his  way  to  Galilee.  The  great  road  runs 
past  the  mouth  of  VVady  Nabliis.  Jacob's  well  is  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  opening ;  and  Askar  about  half 
a  mile  distant  on  the  northern  side.  The  main  road 
passes  quite  close  to  both.  Our  Lord  sat  down  by  the 
well  while  the  disciples  turned  aside  into  the  city  to 
buy  bread.  Had  Askar  been  the  city,  this  would  have 
been  unnecessary;  for  by  continuing  their  route  for  a 
short  dbitance  farther  they  would  have  been  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  city.  There  \»,  besides,  a  copious  spring 
at  Askar.  In  the  Quarieily  Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  £x- 
plor.  Fund,"  for  July,  1877,  p.  149  sq.,  Lieut.  Conder 
gives  a  further  description  of  the  village  of  Askar,  and 
some  additional  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  Sychar; 
but  they  are  not  conclusive. 

Sy'ohem  (Acto  vii,  16).    See  Shkcuem. 

By'chemlte  (Judith  v,  16).    See  Shkchemite. 

Sycltes,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Bacchus  in  Lacedaemon,  as  having  been  the  first  to 
plant  the  fig  (ovc^). 

Sydesmen  (more  properly  Synodsmen)  are  Charch 
officers,  anciently  appointed  to  assist  the  church-war- 
dens in  making  presentments  of  ecclesiastical  offences 
at  the  bishop's  synods  or  visitations.  By  the  90th  can- 
on, they  are  to  be  chosen  yearly,  in  Easter  week,  by 
the  parish  priest  and  parishioners,  if  these  can  agree; 
otherwise  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  diocese.  Of  late  years  this  office  has  devolved  on 
the  church-wardens.  The  old  English  term  for  sydes- 
men was  "  sithcondmen,"  or  *'  sithcuudmen.** — Lee,  Gloss, 
o/Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Sye'luB  (Sv^Xoc  v.  r.  'H<rvi}Xoc  and  17  tnivodot), 
a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  8)  for  Jehiel  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8). 

&je'nh  (Heb.  Sevenih,  h31p;  Sept.  Zv^vi};  Yulg. 
Syene),B.  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Gush,  or  Ethi- 
opia. The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation  of 
Egypt  "from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto  the  border 
of  Gush"  (xxix,  10),  and  of  its  people  being  slain  "from 
Migdol  to  Seveneh"  (xxx,  6).  Migdol  was  on  the  east- 
ern border  [see  Migdol],  and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly 
identified  with  the  town  of  Svene,  which  was  alwavs 
the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at  one 
time  included  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  is  Sun  (Brugsch,  Geogr,  Inschrifi.  i,  155,  tab. 
i,  No.  55),  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Souan,  Senon,  and 
the  Arabic  Aswdn,  The  modem  town  is  slightly  to 
the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  marked  by  an  inter- 
esting early  Arab  burial-ground,  covered  with  remark- 
able tombstones,  having  inscriptions  in  the  Cufic  char- 
acter. Champollion  suggests  the  Coptic  derivation  sa 
"causative,"  and  ouen  or  ouSn,  "to  open,"  as  if  it  signi- 
fied the  opening  or  key  of  Egypt  {VEgypte,  i,  161- 
166),  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name. 
— Smith.  It  is  the  natural  boundary  of  Eg^^pt  at  the 
south  (Ptolemy,  ix,  6;  Pliny,  IJisi,  Nat.  v,  10:  xii,  8; 
Slrabo,  p.  787,  815),  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  cataract  on  the  Nile  (Murray,  Handbook  for  Egypt, 
p.  463).  See  Jour,  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1851,  p.  158.  See 
Egypt. 

Syene  is  represented  by  the  present  Asvdn  or  Es- 
Sudn,  which  exhibits  few  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
except  some  granite  columns  of  a  comparatively  late 
date  and  the  shrine  of  a  small  temple.  This  building 
has  been  supposed  by  late  travellers  to  have  contained 
the  famous  well  of  Straho  ( Geoff,  xvii,  p.  817 ),  into 
which  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  were  reported  to 
fall  at  the  summer  solstice — a  circumstance,  says  the 
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g«ognpher,  that  proves  the  place  *'to  lie  under  the 
tropic,  the  gnomon  at  midday  casting  no  shadow."  But 
although  excavations  have  been  carried  on  considera- 
bly below  the  pavement,  which  has  been  turned  up  in 
search  of  the  well  it  was  thought  to  cover,  no  other  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  than  that  thu  shrine  was  a  very 
improbable  site  for  such  an  observatory,  even  if  it  ever 
existed;  and  that  Strabo  was  strangely  misinformed, 
since  the  Egyptians  themselves  could  never  in  his  time 
have  imagined  this  city  to  lie  under  the  tropic ;  for  they 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  Syene 
was,  even  in  the  age  of  Hipparchus  (RC.  140,  when 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  about  23^  51'  20"),  very 
far  north  of  that  line.  The  belief  that  Svene  was  in  the 
tropic  was,  however,  very  general  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  noticed  by  Seneca,  Lucan,  Pliny,  and  oth- 
ers. But,  as  Sir  J.  G.  Willcinson  remarks,  **  a  well  would 
have  been  a  bad  kind  of  observatory  if  the  sun  had  been 
really  vertical ;  and  if  Strabo  saw  the  meridian  sun  in  a 
well,  he  might  be  sure  he  was  not  in  the  tropic"  (ifodL 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  ii,  286).  The  same  writer  adds,  '*  Un- 
fortunately, the  observations  of  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ters on  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  might  be  wished ;  nor  are  we  enabled,  especially 
as  La  Grangers  theoiy  of  the  annual  change  of  obliquity 
being  variable  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  Aswan  might  have  been  within  the  tropic, 
a  calculation  or  traditional  fact  in  which,  perhaps,  orig- 
inated the  erroneous  assertion  of  Strabo.**  The  latitude 
of  Aswan  is  fixed  by  Wilkinson  at  24^  ft'  30'',  and  the 
longitude  is  usually  given  as  82^  66'. — Kitto. 

Sygn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  female 
asas,  goddess  of  justice,  who  takes  charge  of  decisions 
and  prevents  any  one  denying  anything.  She  guarded 
the  doors  of  the  palace  of  Wingolf,  so  that  foreigners 
could  not  enter  unawares. 

Sykes,  Arthur  Ashley,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  London  about  1684.  He  was  educated  at  St, 
Paulas  School,  and  was  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1701,  taking  his  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1 704-5  and  A.M.  in  1 708.  After  leaving  college  he  served 
as  assistant  in  St.  Paul's  School,  but  was  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  Godmersham,  Kent,  in  1712-18,  by  arch- 
bishop Tenison.  In  April,  1714,  he  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Dry-Dray  ton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the 
August  following  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Godmersham. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Kayleigh,  Essex, 
November,  1718,  and  resigned  the  living  of  Dry-Dray- 
ton.  In  December  following  be  was  appointed  after- 
noon preacher  of  King  Street  Chapel.  Golden  Square,  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  James's,  Westminster.  The  morn- 
ing preachership  becoming  vacant  in  1721,  Mr.  Sykes 
was  appointed  to  iL  In  January,  1723-24,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  prebend  of  AlUm-Burealis,  Salisbury,  and 
three  years  after  became  precentor  of  the  same  cathedral. 
He  also  received  the  following  appointments :  assistant 
preacher  at  St.  James's,  W^estminster,  April,  1725 ;  dean 
of  St.  Burien,  Cornwall,  February,  1739 ;  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  Oct.  16, 1740.  He  died  Nov.  15, 1756.  His 
published  works  number  sixty-three,  of  which  we  no- 
tice. An  Essay  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(Knapton,  1725, 8vo ;  2d  ed.  1775, 8vo) : — Principles  and 
Cottnectum  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1740, 8vo) : 
— Credibility  of  Mirades  and  Revelation  (1742, 8vo)  : — 
Essay  on  Sacrijioes  (1748, 8vo)  : — Saipture  Doctrine  of 
Redemption  of  Man  by  Jesus  Christ  (1756, 8vo) : — Par^ 
aphrase  and  Notes  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebretrs  (1755, 
4to).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors, 
B,  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sykes,  OUTer,.a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  1778.  He  was 
converted  in  his  twentv-second  vear,  and  in  1806  was 
received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference.  In 
1810  he  became  superannuated,  and  held  that  relation 
through  most  of  his  life.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1853.  He 
left  property,  about  $2500,  to  the  Missionary  Society, 


for  the  benefit  of  the  China  Missioo.    See  Mimiet  of 
Annual  Cotferenees,  1863,  p. 212. 

Sylea,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  king 
Corinthus  and  wife  of  Polypemon,  to  whom  she  bore 
SiuiS)  the  pine-tree  bender,  a  notorious  robber. 

Syleus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  tyrant  of  AuliSf 
who  compelled  all  foreigners  who  entered  his  dominions 
to  labor  in  his  garden.  Hercules  killed  him,  together 
with  bis  daughter  Xenodice.  Another  daughter  was 
educated  by  her  brother  Dicasus;  she  fell  in  love  with 
Hercules,  and  died  of  grief  because  she  could  not  be  his. 
He  also  loved  her  so  deeply  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  casting  himself  upon  her  funeral  pyre. 

SyUftbee  enthroiiistIc»  (SvXXa/Sai  ivBpovurrt' 
Kai),  circular  letters  written  by  bishops  recently  installed 
to  foreign  bishops,  to  give  them  an  account  of  their  faith 
and  orthodoxy,  that  they  might  receive  letters  of  peace 
and  communion  from  them.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  »- 
tig.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xii,  §  10. 

Syllttbos,  an  abstract;  a  compendium  containing 
the  heads  of  a  lecture  or  sermon. 

SYLLABUS  (Gr.  <n;\Xa/3oc,  a  collection,  i,  e.  cata- 
logue)y  Papal.,  is  the  title  given  to  the  appendix  to  the 
encyclical  letter  issued  by  pope  Pius  IX,  Dec  8,  1864. 
It  was  **  a  list  of  the  principal  errors  of  the  day  pointed 
out  in  the  consistoriiU  allocutions,  enc3^clical  and  other 
apostolical  letters  of  pope  Pius  IX,**  and  enumerating, 
under  ten  general  heads  or  sections,  eighty  of  these  er- 
rors. These  ten  sections  of  errors  are  entitled,  **  I.  Pan- 
theism, Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Rationalism;"  **II. 
Moderate  Rationalism;"  ''HI.  Indifferentism,  Tolera- 
tion;" "lY.  Socialism,  Communism,  Secret  Societies, 
Bible  Societies,  Clerico-liberal  Societies;"  ''Y.  Errors 
respecting  the  Church  and  her  Rights;"  **YI.  Errors 
of  Civil  Society,  as  much  in  themselves  as  considered 
in  their  relations  to  the  Church  ;**  *' YH.  Errors  in  Nat- 
ural and  Christian  Morals;"  "  YIH.  Errors  as  to  Chris- 
tian Marriage ;"  ^  IX.  Errors  regarding  the  Civil  Power 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff:"  ^  X.  Em>rs  referring  to  Mod- 
em Liberalism."  Some  of  the  specifications  under  these 
general  heads  have  respect  to  religious  freedom,  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  the  civil  contract  of  naar- 
riage,  education  outside  of  the  control  of  the  Roaian 
Catholic  Church,  the  conflict  between  the  civil  law  and 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church,  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy,  the  cessation  of  the  pope*s  temporal  power, 
etc  Much  excitement  was  created  by  the  appearance 
of  this  bull  and  syllabus,  especially  in  France;  Jules 
Baroche,  minister  of  public  worship,  forbidding  the  bish- 
ops to  publish  the  syllabus  and  the  doctrinal  part  of  the 
bull.    Elsewhere  the  civil  goveniments  did  not  interfere. 

For  literature,  see  Schulte,  The  Power  of  the  Romans 
over  Princes,  Countries,  etc.  (1871) ;  Fessler,  True  and 
False  Infallibility  of  the  Popes  (Vienna,  1871 ;  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  1875) ;  Gladstone,  The  Vatican  Decrees  tn  thHr 
Bearing  on  CivU  A  Uegiance  (1874),  with  replies  by  New- 
man, Manning,  and  others. 

Syllis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Apollo,  and  the  mother  by  him  of  Xeuxippus. 

Syllitargus  (SvXXciVov/oyoc),  a  Greek  terra  to 
designate  the  assistant  during  the  offering  of  the  Cbri»> 
tian  sacrifice. 

Sylphs,  in  the  fantastic  system  of  the  Paracelsists, 
are  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  air,  who,  like  the  other 
elemental  spirits,  hold  an  intermediate  place  between 
immaterial  and  material  beings.  They  eat,  drink,  speak, 
move  about,  beget  children,  and  are  subject  to  infirmi- 
ties like  men;  but,  on  the  other  band,  they  resemble 
spirits  in  being  more  nimble  and  swift  in  their  motions, 
while  their  bodies  are  more  diaphanous  than  those  of 
the  human  race.  They  also  surpass  the  latter  in  their 
knowledge  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  but  have 
no  soul :  and  when  they  die,  nothing  is  left.  In  form 
they  are  ruder,  taller,  and  stronger  than  men,  but  stand 
nearest  to  them  of  all  the  elemental  spirits,  and  as  a 
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cooseqiienoe  bold  interooane  with  human  creatorea. 
When  they  have  children  by  marriage  with  mortala, 
the  children  have  souls,  and  belong  to  the  human  race. 
Originally  mascoline,  they  have  come,  probably  by  the 
etherealization  of  poets,  to  be  oonsidered  as  feminine. 

Sylvester  Gozzoloni.    See  Stlvkstriams. 

Sylvester  I,  pope,  was  bom  in  Rome  about  the 
year  270,  and  was  the  son  of  Rufinus  and  St,  Justa. 
At  thirty  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordained 
by  bishop  (pope)  Ifaroellinus,  and  on  Jan.  81,  814,  he 
was  choeen  to  succeed  Melchides  in  the  pontificate.  His 
administration  is  celebrated  for  the  Council  of  Nicna 
(q.  v.),  held  in  825,  which,  however,  Sylvester  did  not 
attend,  on  account  of  his  infirmities ;  and  he  was  repre- 
sented by  two  priests,  called  Guy  and  Vincent,  while 
Onus,  bishop  of  Cordova,  presided  in  his  name.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  rules  to  the  clergy.  The  account 
given  of  the  donation  to  him  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  Con- 
utantine  is  wholly  apociyphaL  He  died  in  Rome,  Dec. 
31, 385,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus. 

Sylvester  U,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
medieval  popes,  originally  called  Gerbertf  was  bom  at 
Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  early  in  the  10th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  his  native  village, 
but  went  early  to  Spain,  where  he  learned  mathemat- 
ics, and  afterwards  to  Rome.  He  was  appointed  abbot 
uf  the  Monastery  of  Bobbio,  where  he  taught  with  much 
distinction  and  success.  At  a  later  period  he  went  to 
Germany  as  preceptor  of  the  young  prince  Otho,  after- 
wards Otho  II,  and  ultimately  became  secretary  to  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  director  of  the  cathedral 
Bchool,  which  became  eminent  under  his  care.  The 
archbishop  having  been  deposed,  Sylvester  was  elected 
to  the  archbishopric;  but  he  was  aflerwards  set  aside, 
the  deposition  of  his  predecessor  having  been  declared 
invalid.  In  the  year  998,  however,  he  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
pontiiical  throne,  April  2, 999,  as  the  successor  of  Greg- 
orv  T.  He  renoimced  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  ear- 
lier  years,  confirmed  the  judgment  of  John  XY  with 
regard  to  the  Synod  of  Rheims,  and  established  Amulph 
in  his  archbishopric ;  convened  a  synod  in  1001  at  Rome, 
which  placed  the  Convent  of  Gandersheim  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim ;  and  awarded 
title  and  crown  to  the  king  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
besides  qonferring  on  him  the  right  to  determine  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  in  his  kingdom.  While  considering 
a  plan  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  died  in  Rome, 
May  12, 1003,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XVIII.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  acquirements  fur  his  age.  He  was 
an  adept  in  mathematics  and  in  practical  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  in  which  departments  his  attainments  ac- 
quired for  him,  among  his  contemporaries,  the  evil  repu- 
tation of  a  magician.  He  is  also  believed  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Greek,  and  perhaps  with  Arabic.  Of 
aU  his  works,  which  were  numerous,  his  letters  (printed 
by  Du  Chesne  in  the  ffistoruttu  of  France)  have  attract- 
ed most  notice,  from  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  an 
obscure  period.  His  literary  remains  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Masson  and  others,  more  recently  by  Pertz, 
though  not  complete.  See  Richeri  Higt,  Lib.  iv,  in 
Pertz,  Monum.  Germ,  ffistorica  Script,  (Hanov.  1838), 
torn. ui ;  Mabillon,  Vei,  Analecta  (Paris,  1723),  p.  102  sq.; 
Hock,  Gerhert  od,  Paptt  Syhester  II  u.  sein  Jahrkvndert 
(Yienna,  1887).  See  also  Budinger  on  the  scientific  and 
political  ipnportance  of  Gerbert  (Cassel,  1851) ;  Herzog, 
Jieal-Enq^Uop,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Sylvester  III,  antipope,  was  bora  in  Rome,  May 
1, 1044;  and  while  known  as  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  he 
was  set  on  the  pontifical  throne  through  the  influence 
of  the  conanl  Ptoiemseus,  in  place  of  the  juvenile  Bene- 
dict IXf  who  had  been  expelled  for  his  vices.  Sylvester 
reigned  but  three  months,  when  the  counts  of  Frascati 
took  np  arms  to  replace  Benedict,  The  latter,  seeing 
he  was  despised  by  the  clergy,  sold  the  tiara  to  John 
Gratian,  whom  he  crowned  as  Gregory  VI.    The  em- 
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peror  Henry  III  held,  in  December,  1048,  a  council  at 
Sutri,  when  the  three  popes  were  all  deposed,  and 
Clement  II  was  elected.    See  Pops. 

SylvestilanB  is  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks 
founded  by  Sylvester  Goszoloni,  who  was  bom  in  1170 
(or  1177)  at  Osimo,  in  the  Papal  States.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  received  a  canonry  at 
Osimo,  which  he  renounced  about  1217,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  in  solitude  to  a  contemplative  life  of  ascet- 
icism. Pupils  and  followers  gathered  about  him,  with 
whom  he  founded  a  monastery  in  1281  on  Mount  Fano, 
in  which  the  Benedictine  rale  was  adopted,  coupled  with 
a  vow  of  rigid  poverty.  Innocent  IV  confirmed  the 
foundation  (1247),  and  the  order  spread,  particuUrly  in 
Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Ancona.  It  was  united  with  that 
of  Vallambrosa  iiv  1662,  but  again  separated  from  it  in 
1681,  and  was  endowed  with  new  constitutions  by  Alex- 
ander VIII  (1690),  which  provided  for  the  celebration 
of  matins  at  night,  for  reciprocal  and  also  self-inflicted 
flagellations  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  for  abstinence  from  the  use  of  flesh,  milk, 
and  eggs  on  every  Friday  and  every  Chureh  festival. 
A  considerable  number  of  convents,  of  nuns  as  well  as 
monks,  belonged  to  this  order  in  its  flourishing  period ; 
but  it  is  now  insigniflcant  Leo  XII  purposed  to  dis- 
solve the  order  and  incorporate  its  members  with  other 
organizations ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  preserved 
to  our  time.  An  order  of  female  Sylvestrians  exists  in 
Pemgia.  The  direction  of  the  order  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  general  and  a  procurator-general,  the  former 
being  choeen  for  four  and  the  latter  for  three  years. 
The  habit  is  composed  of  a  gown,  scapular}*,  cowl,  and 
mantle;  its  color  is  dark  brown.  The  general  wears 
violet,  and  is  privileged  to  bear  the  potOificalia  (q.  v.), 
— Herzog,  BeaUEncyklop,  s.  v. 

SymeDthis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  Trinscrian 
nymph,  goddess  of  the  river  of  the  like  name,  beloved 
of  Faun  us,  to  whom  she  bore  Acis. 

Symbol  (from  avv  and  jSoXXw,  to  ikrow  together^  i.  e. 
by  comparison),  an  abstract  or  compendium,  a  sign  or 
representation  of  something  moral,  by  the  figures  or  prop- 
erties of  natural  things.  Hence  symbols  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  hieroglyphics,  tirpes,  enigmas,  parables,  fables, 
etc.  (q.  V.  severally).  See  Lancaster,  Diet,  of  Scripture 
Symbols ;  Bicheno,  Symbolical  Voeabtilaryf  in  his  Signs 
of  the  Times  /  Faber,  On  the  Prophecies ;  Jones  [W.], 
Works,  vol.  iv ;  Wemyss,  Claris  Symbolica ;  Mills,  Sac. 
Symbology  (Edinb.  1858);  Fairbaira,  Typol,  of  Script,; 
Brit,  and  For,  Evan,  Rev,  1848.  p.  895.  See  Symbousm. 

SYMBOL  (Gr.  'ZvpfioKov,  sign,  token),  a  title  an- 
ciently given  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  ( Cyprian,  Ep. 
76 ;  Rufinus,  De  Symbolo ;  Augustine,  De  Fide  et  Sym- 
boh;  and  Hilary,  iJe  Trin,  cap.  xii).  The  ecclesias- 
tical origin  of  the  term  is  much  disputed,  but  its  most 
probable  meaning  was  that  of  a  contract,  or  bond  of 
our  faith.  One  reason  for  the  name  derives  it  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a  throwing  or  casting  together, 
and  alleges  that  the  apostles  each  contributed  an  article 
to  form  the  Creed,  putting  their  joint  opinion  or  counsel 
in  an  abridged  shape.  The  other  is  the  opinion  that 
this  Creed  was  used  in  tiroes  of  persecution  as  a  watch- 
word or  mark  whereby  Christians  (like  soldiers  in  the 
army)  were  distinguished  from  all  others. 

The  term  symbol,  importing  an  emblem  or  sensible 
representation,  is  also  applied  in  the  holy  eucharist  to 
the  sacred  elements,  which  there  set  forth  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

Symbolical  Books.  This  title  designates  the 
public  confessions  of  faith  of  the  different  Christian 
churches  or  denominations ;  in  other  words,  the  writr 
ings  in  which  an  ecclesiastical  communion  publishes  to 
the  world  the  tenets  that  bind  together  its  members 
and  distinguish  it  from  other  communions  of  believers 
or  unbelievers.  For  the  idea  of  a  symbol  we  refer  to 
the  article  Symbolics. 
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The  only  symbol  which  finds  universal  acceptance  in 
the  Church  is  the  Apostles'  Creed.  As  the  Church  creed 
Kar  ^^ox^v,it  is  distinguished  from  the  Scriptures  upon 
which  it  is  based,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
private  writings  and  confessions  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Church,  however  greatly  the  latter  may  be  esteemed. 
The  later  symbolical  books  differ  from  the  briefer  sym- 
bolical ybrmufa«,  which  alone  served  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  in  being  more  extensive 
and  detailed,  and  in  constituting  the  confessions  of  par- 
ticular churches  only  (symbola  pcuiicularia),  while  the 
great  creeds  (Apostles',  Nicene,  Athanasian)  have  oecu- 
menical value.  The  phrase  Libri  Symbolici  originated 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  first  applied  to  ita  own 
confessional  writings  when  they  appeared  in  the  Book 
of  Concord;  but  its  use  extended,  ^nd  has  long  been 
current  in  all  the  churches  and  sects  of  Christendom. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
reference  to  the  importance  and  value  of  symbolical 
writings.  The  Church  of  Rome  regards  the  ^'^mbol  as 
the  immovable  and  unchangeable  rule  of  faith,  and 
therefore  as  the  binding  norm  of  doctrine.  This  does 
not,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas  {Summa  TheoL  ii,  2, 
1,  9),  detract  from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Script- 
ures, because  the  symbol  is  merely  an  extract  from 
Scripture.  In  substance  there  is  but  one  symbol ;  each 
additional  formula  is  simply  an  exposition  and  closer 
determination  of  the  original  creed.  Variations  are  to 
be  understood  as  different  aspects  of  the  truth,  assumed 
in  view  of  the  varying  oppositions  it  has  to  encounter. 
The  Church  is  accordingly  competent  to  formulate  a 
new  symbol  for  the  exposition  of  the  truth,  though  not 
to  set  aside,  or  even  to  alter,  the  traditional  creed  (Thom. 
Aquinas,  ut  tup.y. 

The  Church  of  the  Reformation  asserted  the  sole  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  doctrine;  and  al- 
though it  received  the  oecumenical  symbols,  it  deter- 
mined their  character  as  being  testwionia  Juki  simply, 
i.  e.  testimonies  certifying  the  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God  current  in  the  Church  at  a  g^ven  time. 
The  worth  of  confessions  is  accordingly  made  to  depend 
on  their  agreement  with  the  Scriptures,  and  they  may 
be  altered  and  improved.  The  author  of  the  A  uguatana 
repeatedly  undertook  a  thorough  revision  of  his  work ; 
Luther  did  the  same  with  the  Smalcald  A  rticUa ;  and 
the  evangelical  esutes  not  only  approved  of  Melano- 
tbon's  VariatOj  but  in  1587  directed  their  theologians 
at  the  Convention  of  Smalcald  to  revise  the  confession. 
The  beginnings  of  an  obligatory  support  of  the  confes- 
.sion  are,  however,  apparent  at  an  early  day.  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  occasionally  re- 
quired during  the  fourth  decade  of  the  16th  century, 
and  in  1533  the  theological  faculty  of  Wittenberg  were 
required  by  statute  to  teach  sound  doctrine  as  contained 
in  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  A  ugsburg  Confession,  A 
growing  disposition  to  insist  on  uniformity  of  teaching 
became  manifest,  and  it  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Osiandrian  Controversies  (q.  v.).  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  various  corpora  doctrina  began  to  ap- 
])ear:  in  1560  the  Corpus  Doctr,  PhUippicum;  in  1561 
the  C,  D,  Pomeranicum ;  in  1567  the  C.  D,  Pruihetticum, 
etc.  The  conclusion  was  made  in  1576  with  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  (q.  v.),  and  this  names  the  writings 
to  which  symbolical  authority  is  given  by  reason  of  a 
unanimous  approval  of  their  teachings,  and  b  itself  in- 
cluded among  them.  A  rigid  subscription  was  demand- 
ed in  the  countries  where  these  writings  were  received 
by  the  civil  government.  The  dispute  with  Calixtus 
(q.  V.)  led  the  Lutheran  theologians  to  postulate  a  me- 
diate inspiration,  and  consequently  a  divine  authority, 
for  the  symbolical  books ;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
canon  of  Script(U*e  and  such  standards  is  nevertheless 
constantly  preserved  in  word,  if  not  always  in  fact.  In 
reality,  the  symbolical  books  were  regarded  as  a  Kavutv 
rili'  iri9r€a»c  throughout  the  i7th  century  side  by  side 
with  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  the  faith  was  grounded 
directly  on  the  symbol  rather  than  on  the  Bible.  I 


The  Reformed  churches  have  produced  no  written 
symbol  which  has  formal  authority  over  them  all ;  but 
they  have  cherished  a  very  definite  conviction  of  con- 
fessional unity  among  them,  as  may  appear  from  the 
faot  that  the  difierent  Reformed  oonfesaons,  and  parties 
ularly  the  more  important  of  them,  the  Helvd.ica^  GaUi- 
cana,  Scotica,  Belgica,  etc,  are  received  in  all  such 
churches  as  embodiments  of  the  pure  type  of  doctrine, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  members  of  a  Church 
holding  to  one  of  these  confessions  may  pass  beyond  the 
territory  within  which  such  confession  has  authority, 
but  cannot  pass  from  one  confession  to  another  by  join- 
ing a  Church  which  adheres  to  another  of  the  Reformed 
confessions.  All  such  persons  are  regarded  simply  as 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  number  of  Re- 
formed symbols  was  influential  also  in  directing  atten- 
tion upon  their  substance  rather  than  upon  the  formu- 
lated letter,  it  being  conceded  that  with  respect  to  the 
latter  the  confession  is  not  infallible  and  incapable  of 
further  improvemenL  Such  changes,  however,  are  not 
to  be  needlessly  undertaken,  nor  may  individuals  sub- 
ject the  confessional  standards  at  will  to  experiments  in 
the  interests  of  novelty.  Great  care  has  ever  been  ex- 
ercised to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  confessional  sym- 
bols, in  some  instances  carried  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  subscription  of  the  clergy  and  the  officers  of  state  to 
doctrinal  standards  settled  by  law.  (Basle  and  Geneva 
even  required  such  subscription  of  the  body  of  their  citi- 
zens. The  Reformed  Church  of  East  Friealand  alone 
never  required  subscription  to  its  symbol.)  The  17th 
century  produced  symbols  in  this  body  also,  e.  g.  the 
Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Hdvetic  Consensus,  both  of 
which  go  beyond  even  the  Formula  of  Concord  in 
scholastic  rigidness.  The  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury saw  a  reaction,  however;  Spener  already  ventured 
to  doubt  the  necessity  of  symbols,  since  the  Church  had 
so  long  existed  without  them,  and  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  their  inspiration  and  infallibility. 
A  century  afterwards  it  was  conceded  that  obligation  to 
adhere  to  the  symbol  holds  only  with  reference  to  es- 
sentials; and  a  majority  of  critics  asserted  that  the  un- 
essential, not  directly  religious  and  merely  theological, 
which  deserves  no  place  at  all  in  a  creed,  w^as  greatly  in 
excess  over  that  which  is  really  essentiaL  The  conflict 
with  rationalism  caused  many  modifications  in  the  views 
of  the  churches;  but  subscription  to  the  creed  was  gen- 
erally insisted  on,  though  the  obligation  thus  assumed 
was  often  but  lightly  felt.  In  the  present  period,  the 
reaction  against  rationalism  has  occasioned  a  revival 
of  17th-century  confessionalism  in  many  quarters;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  tendency  requires  a  break- 
ing-away  from  the  authority  of  symbols  as  beings 
simply  monuments  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  evi- 
dences of  former  conquesta,  and  also  as  being  adverse 
to  the  genius  of  Protestantism.  See  Confession  of 
Faith. 

The  abstract  right  of  the  Church  to  require  submis- 
sion to  its  standards  is  evident,  but  it  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered.  May  the  Protestant  Church 
assert  that  right,  and,  if  it  may,  then  to  what  extent? 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  recent  symbols,  as  being 
more  restrictive  and  separative  in  character  than  the 
older  confessions  and  creeiis,  are  of  inferior  authoritj^ 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  a  confes- 
sion have  greater  importance  than  attaches  to  the  form 
or  letter.  Neither  the  Augsburg  Confession  nor  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  constitutes  (he  Protestant  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  must  be  regarded  simply  as  essa^va 
towards  formiUating  the  body  of  Protestant  doctrine, 
which  may  be  tested  by  criticism  and  revised.  Doctri- 
nal  purity  in  the  concrete  is,  af^er  all,  a  relative  thing, 
and  the  Church  is  under  the  necessity  of  persisting  in 
the  work  of  grounding  its  teachings  more  solidly  on  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  developing  them  further  towards 
their  ultimate  consummation.  A  distinction  must  ac- 
cordingly be  admitted  between  heterodoxy  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  type,  which  consists  in  departing  io  some 
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points  from  the  accepted  standardB  of  a  Church,  and 
heresy,  which  removes  the  foundations  and  destroys  the 
faith  itself.  It  is  none  the  less  certain,  however,  that 
Protestantism  requires  an  inner  unity  and  a  durable 
hasas  of  character.  Every  step  of  its  progress  must  be 
in  harmony  with  its  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  confessions  formulated  by  its  founders. 
Thoee  symbols  attest  a  faith  which  belongs  equally  to 
our  &thers  and  to  us.  The  liberty  of  teadting,  more- 
over, needs  to  be  guarded,  lest  it  degenerate  into  license 
and  anarchy  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  order 
of  the  Church.  Protestantism  certainly  has  the  right 
to  protect  its  truth  against  neologizing  antichristiantty, 
and  also  against  un-Protestant  Romanism — in  a  word, 
against  manifest  perversion.  The  subscription  to  sym- 
bols required  of  its  accredited  teachers  can  hardly,  how- 
ever, be  without  conditions.  Perhaps  the  utmost  ex- 
tent to  which  such  requirement  should  be  pressed  is  a 
cordial  acceptance  of  principles  upon  which  the  confes- 
sions are  baaed,  leaving  particulars  to  be  determined  by 
tb«  oonscienoe  of  the  subscriber.  In  any  case,  the  sym- 
bols are  entitled  to  respect  no  far  as  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  earnest  and  loving  study,  and  to  protect  them 
against  abuse  from  professed  adherents. 

Literature, — Early  Protestant  writers  have  no  sepa- 
rate locus  for  symboUcal  books,  and  but  few  treat  of  them 
even  incidentally  (see  liase,  Hutterus  Rediviv,  p.  115, 
note  1 ).  Among  later  doctrinal  writers,  see  Twesten 
(Id26),  i,  60  sq.;  Hase  (dd  ed.  1842),  p.  498  sq.;  Har- 
tensen,  p.  74  sq.  Controversial  writings  are  partially 
li^ven  in  Hase,  ut  tup.  A  comprehensive  monograph  is 
Johannsen^s  WistenachafU,  u.  hist.  (Inters,  lib,  d,  JRecHt- 
massiffkeit  <L  Verpjlicht,  auf  symb,  BOdier^  etc.  (Altona, 
1833).  See  also  id.  Anfange  des  Symbolzwangsj  etc. 
(Leips.  1847);  Matthes,  VergUiehende  Symbolik  (ibid. 
1843),  p.  2  sq. ;  Scheukel,  UrsprOngl  Verhaltn,  d,  Kircke 
zum  Stoat,  in  the  Stud,u, KriU  18fi0, ii, 464  sq.;  Hofling, 
De  Sjfuib.  Natura,  NecestiUUe,  A  uetoritate,  et  Usu  (ErL 
1836) ;  Bretschneider,  UnzuUistigkeit  d,  SgmboizwangSf 
etc  (Leips.  1841) ;  Rudelbacb,  EmL  ind,A  ugih.  Counts- 
non,  etc  (Dresd.  1841);  Sartorius,  Nothuj,  u.  VerbindL 
d,  kirehL  GlaubendtekemUnisse  (Stuttg.  1845);  Schleier- 
niacher,  EigeiUL  Werth  . . .  dL  sgmb.  BOcher^  in  Ref,  A  Im, 
(Frankf.  1819),  p.  835  aq.;  id.  Sendschr.  an  v,  CoUn  u, 
ScAulz,  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1831,  i,  3  sq. ;  id.  Praki, 
Theologief  p.  622  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Lehreinheit  d.  team, 
Kircke,  in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1831,  ii,  221  sq. ;  UUmann, 
Altenb,  kirehL  AngeL  etc,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1840,  ii; 
Scherrer,  Die  Princip,  u.  fakt,  SteUung  d,  schweiz.-ref. 
Kircke,  etc,  in  the  VerhancU,  d,  schweiz,Pred^ergeseUsch, 
zu  St^  GaUen,  1844 ;  Die  gegenw,  Krisis  d,  kirehL  Lebens, 
etc  <Gott.  1864) ;  Petri,  Beleucht,  d.  gdtt,  DenkschriJ}, 
etc  (Hanov.  1864);  Erklarung  der  Denkschr,  (Gdtt. 
1854) ;  Nitzsch,  Prakt,  TheoL  i. 

Among  editions  of  Lutheran  symbolical  writings, 
those  of  Rechenberg,  Concordia,  etc  (Lips.  1678,  8vo, 
and  often ;  last  ed.  1766),  and  of  Hase,  Libri  Symb,  EccL 
Ev,  etc  (ibid.  1837),  deserve  mention.  The  Reformed 
confessions  hare  not  been  gathered  into  a  single  collec- 
tion, the  best  and  most  complete  collection  being  that 
of  Niemeyer,  Collect,  Conf.  in  Eccl,  Ref,  Publicat,  (ibid. 
1840),  cum  Append.  Other  collections  are  by  August! 
(Elberfeld,  1827),  German  by  Mess  (Neuwied,  1828, 
1830,  2  pts. ;  comp.  Schweizer,  Ref,  GlaubensL  i,  122), 
and  Heppe,  Bekenntnissschrijien  d,ref,  Kirchen  DeutschL 
(Elberfeld,  i860).  The  Libri  Symbolici  Ecd,  Romano-^ 
CatkoUca  were  edited  by  Danz  (Vimar.  1836)  and 
Streitwolf  et  Rlener  (Gdtt.  1837  sq.) ;  the  Libri  Symb, 
EccL  Orientalis  by  Kimmel  (Jena,  1843 ;  cum  Append, 
ibid.  1850).  For  the  symbolical  books  and  writings  of 
particular  churches  and  denominations,  see  the  respec- 
tive articles. — Herzi^,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Symbolics.  The  meaning  of  this  term  will  vary 
with  that  assigned  to  the  original  word  from  which  it 
is  derived:  cijfifioKov  (from  trvfipaXXftv)  has  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  the  fitting-together  of  two  separate 
objects,  e.  g.  the  parts  of  a  ring  or  of  other  "  tessera  hos- 


pitalitatis.*'  TvfipoXov  (related  to  <rfifta)  next  came  to 
denote  every  mark  or  sign  by  which  the  connection  of 
individuals  to  a  whole,  e.  g.  a  corporation  or  association, 
might  be  indicated.  Such  were  the  badges  which  se- 
cured admission  to  a  banquet,  the  '*  tessera  militaris," 
the  flag,  the  password,  etc  In  time,  whatever  might 
be  employed  to  illustrate  abstract  or  supersensual  ideas 
to  the  senses  came  to  be  termed  a  symbol,  and  this  may 
be  regarded  the  current  meaning  of  the  word  to-day. 
As  Christianity,  like  all  religions,  has  its  symbols,  it  is 
as  proper  to  speak  of  Christian  symbolics  as  of  heathen 
(or  ancient).  A  rich  symbolism  runs  through  the  whole 
of  Christian  liturgies,  e.  g.  the  symbolism  of  the  cross, 
etc. ;  but  in  the  organism  of  theological  study  the  term 
symbolics  has  no  reference  to  such  8\'mbols.  The  refer- 
ence is  rather  to  the  formulated  and  written  confessions 
of  the  Church,  which,  more  than  any  badge,  are  suited 
to  indicate  the  union  of  individuals  in  one  and  the  same 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Of  these  symbols  the  most 
ancient  are  baptismal  confessions,  from  which  the  Sym^ 
bobtm  Apostolicum  was  developed,  which  forms  the  ral- 
lying-point  of  all  who  are  adherents  of  Christianity. 
Heretical  tendencies  afterwards  compelled  the  Church 
to  formulate  the  great  creeds— the  Nicene,  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan,  and  the  so-called  Athanasian — in 
which  the  marks  of  orthodoxy  were  determined  and 
made  prominent ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  so- 
called  oecumenical  symbols,  other  minor  creeds  and  con- 
fessions were  called  into  being  by  the  force  of  events 
from  time  to  time. 

The  rise  of  Protestantism  furnished  a  new  class  of 
symbols  ||rhich  were  intended  to  serve  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  papal  and  the  new  evangelical 
churches.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  A  ugtburg  Confes- 
sion (q.  V.)  of  1680,  and  the  supplementary  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  closing  with  the  Book 
of  Concord  in  1580.  The  Reformed  churches  framed 
distinct  symbols  of  their  own — the  Ztoinglian,  the  Te- 
trapolitana,  etc  Of  this  class  the  Thirty-nine  A  rficles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  the  second  Helvetic  Confession  (see  the  respective 
articles)  acquired  especial  prominence.  The  Rombh 
Church,  for  its  part,  was  obliged,  by  the  rise  of  Protes- 
tantism, to  formulate  its  faith  anew  with  a  view  to 
marking  the  features  peculiar  to  its  teachings,  which 
was  done  in  the  Professio  Fidei  Tridentina  and  the  Cate- 
chismus  Ihmanus  (see  the  corresponding  articles).  The 
accumulation  of  this  wealth  of  material  has  operated 
decisively  upon  symbolics,  so  that  the  term  has  come  to 
denote  the  science  which  is  employed  upon  the  doctrines 
that  distinguish  the  several  confessions  of  Christendom, 
Its  method  may  be  historical,  statistical,  polemical,  or 
irenical;  but  the  ground  upon  which  it  operates  can 
only  be  that  of  comparison  of  dogmas. 

Like  the  history  of  doctrines,  to  which  it  stands  re- 
lated, symbolics  is  a  modern  branch  of  theological  sd- 
ence,  but  is  possessed  of  so  much  individuality  as  to 
necessitate  a  separate  treatment.  The  foundation  for 
the  science  was  laid  in  the  preliminary  works  of  Walch, 
Semler,  Planck,  and  others  (see  below,  Literature),  while 
its  actual  beginnings  date  to  Winer  and  Marheineke. 
The  former  drew  up  tables  in  which  he  simply  present- 
ed to  view,  side  by  side,  the  differences  existing  in  the 
various  confessions,  wbUe  the  latter  sought  to  exhibit 
the  internal  unity  of  each  separate  confession.  It  is 
evident  that  the  treatment  of  symbolics  requires  the  use 
of  both  these  methods,  and  will  vary  acconling  as  the 
writer  occupies  the  ground  of  one  confession  or  another, 
or  as  he  places  himself  above  all  confessions.  It  was 
because  of  this  fact  that  Mahler's  Symbolik,  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  drew  forth  the  famous 
work  of  Baur  from  the  Evangelical  position  (see  below). 
The  science  speedily  developed  the  necessity  for  examin- 
ing its  material,  not  simply  in  the  letter  of  the  symbol- 
ic^ books,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  confessions.  Every 
detail  has  accordingly  been  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
study;  and  the  ethical,  social, political,  and  artistic  bear- 
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ings  and  differences  of  the  various  symbols  have  been 
examined.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  the  question  wheth- 
er the  term  symbolics  is  adequate  to  the  thing  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent ;  but  oil  attempted  substitutes  have 
been  so  clumsy  that  they  failed  to  win  their  way  into 
favor.  In  Great  Britain  and  America  the  subject  is 
usually  included  under  dogmatic  theology  (q.  v.). 

Literature, — Walch,  Introd,  in  Libroa  8ymb:EccL  Luth, 
(Jen.  1732) ;  Semler,  ApparcU.  ad  Libroa  Symb.  Eccles, 
Luth.  (HaUe,  1775) ;  Feuerlin,  BibL  Symbolica  (Gott. 
1752, 1768) ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  ErUatehung,  d.  Verande- 
rungen^  u,  d,  BUdung  dea  proL  Lehrhegriffa  (Leips.  1791- 
1800) ;  id.  Hiat,  u.  vergltichende  DarateUta^  d.  verachie-' 
denen  Dogm,'Syftemey  etc.  (Gott.  1796;  8d  ed.  182d>; 
Winer,  Comparative  JDarat,  d  Lehrbegr,  d,  verackiedenen 
Kirchenparteien,  etc  (Leips.  1824,  etc  4tx>);  Marhei- 
neke,  Sgmbolik  (Heidelb.  1810,  etc.) ;  id.  Inat,  SymbolicoB 
Doctrinarum,%tc  (Berl.  16 12, etc);  Marsh,  Comp,  View 
of  ike  Ckurchea  of  England  and  Rotne  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Mohler,  Symbolik  (Mayence,  6th  ed.  1843) ;  Baur,  Gegen^ 
aaiz  d.  KathoUciamua  u,  Profeatantiamuay  etc  (Tub.  1834). 
See  in  connection  therewith  Sack,  Nitzsch,  etc ;  RoU- 
ner,  Symb,  alter  ckriatl,  Conf,  (Hamb.  1837;  1844,  2 
vols.);  Guericke,  Al^m,  ckriatl.  Symbol,  [Lutheran] 
(Leips.  1839);  Rudelbach,  Reformation^  Luihertkum  und 
Union  (ibid.  1839) ;  Gobel,  Lutheriache  u.  ref,  Kircke 
(Bonn,  1887);  Schneckenburger,  Lutheriach,  u,  ref, 
Lehrbegriffe  (Stuttg.  1855,  posthumous) ;  Thiersch,  Ka- 
thol,  V,  ProteatarUiamua  [lectures]  (Erl.  1848,  2d  ed.) ; 
Schenkel,  Weaen  d,  Proteatantiamua  (Schaffhausen,  1846- 
52,  etc).  See  especially  Schaff,  Creeda  of  Chriafendom 
(N.  Y.  1877,  8  vols.  8vo).— Herzog,  Real-Encvkhp,  s.  v. 
See  Symbolical  Books, 

Ssnnbolism  is  that  system  which  represents  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities  by  external  signs  or  symbols. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  de- 
velopment, when  the  mind  and  moral  nature  have  not 
yet  grown  to  the  age  which  takes  direct  cognizance  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  or  takes  cognizance  of  them 
only  through  external  signs  that  bear  a  real  or  a  con- 
ventional resemblance  to  them.  The  Old  Test,  is  full 
of  symbolism ;  the  Jewish  Temple,  like  the  Tabernacle 
which  it  superseded,  though  no  image  of  the  Deity  was 
permitted  in  it,  was  itself  a  symbol  of  the  soul  of  man, 
in  which  God  abides,  if  it  be  holy  and  ready  to  receive 
him ;  and  all  its  utensils,  as  well  as  all  its  services,  were 
symbolicaL  See  Type,  and  the  various  articles  on  the 
Old-Test,  ceremonials  and  sacred  objects.  Symbolism 
was  also  naturally  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  undertook  to  carry  home  to  the 
eyes,  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  people  spiritual  truths 
through  external  symbols.  The  origin  of  some  of  these 
it  is  now  difficult  to  discover.  Many  naturally  suggest 
the  correlative  truth  to  the  mind ;  others  make  the  sug- 
gest ion  through  historical  or  scriptural  association.  The 
following  U  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  principal  sym- 
bols in  use  in  the  Christian  churches,  for  a  fuller  account 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Clements  [  Mrs.],  Hand' 
book  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  A  rt.  The  glory,  au- 
reole, and  nimbus  all  represent  light  or  lightness,  and  are 
symbols  of  sanctity.  The  nimbus  surrounds  the  head ; 
the  aureole  the  body ;  the  glory  unites  the  two.  The 
nimbus  attaches  in  Roman  Catholic  art  to  all  saints; 
the  aureole  and  fi^ory  only  to  the  persons  of  the  Grod- 
head  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  fish  is  an  emblem 
of  Ch risU  See  Ichth  ys.  The  cross,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  also  an  emblem  both  of  Christ  and  his  passion.  See 
Cross  ;  Crucifix  ;  Labarum.  The  lamb  is  a  common 
symbol  of  Christ.  It  derives  its  significance  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  and  from  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  **  Be- 
hold the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i,  29).  The  lamb  is  often  represented  in 
art  bearing  a  cross.  The  lion  is  another  symbol  of 
Christ,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  "•  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda"  (Rev.  v,  5).  The  pelican,  which  is  said  to  bare 
open  her  breast  to  ifeed  her  young  with  blood,  is  an  em- 


blem of  redemption.  The  dove  is  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Matt,  iii,  16) :  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dying,  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  souL  The  olive-branch  is 
an  emblem  of  peace  (Gen.  viii,  11);  the  palm,  of  mar- 
tyrdom (Rev.  vii,  9).  The  lily  represents  chastity ;  the 
lamp,  piety  QILaxt,  xxv,  1>12);  fire,  zeal  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  martyrdom ;  the  flaming  heart,  fervent  piety 
and  spiritual  love ;  the  peacock,  immortality ;  the  crow, 
victory:  on  women,  it  signifies  the  bride  of  Christ,  The 
sword,  axe,  lance,  and  club  indicate  martyrdom;  the 
skull  and  scourge,  penance ;  the  chalice,  faith ;  the  ship, 
the  Christian  Church;  the  anchor,  faith  (Heb.  vi,  19). 
Each  color  also  has  a  symbolic  meaning  in  art,  for  which 
see  article  Color.  In  Roman  Catholic  art,  also,  each 
apostle  has  his  own  symbol,  as  follows :  Peter,  the  ke}*s, 
or  a  fish ;  Andrew,  the  transverse  cross  which  l>ear8  his 
name ;  James  the  Greater,  the  pilgrim's  staff;  John,  the 
eagle,  or  the  chalice  with  the  serpent;  Thomas,  a 
builder's  rule ;  James  the  Less,  a  club ;  Philip,  a  small 
cross  on  a  staff,  or  crosier  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  Bar- 
tholomew, a  knife;  Matthew,  a  purse;  Simon,  a  saw; 
Thaddeus,  a  halberd  or  lance;  Matthias,  a  lance  The 
various  monastic  orders  have  also  each  its  own  symbol. 
See  Jameson  and  Eastlake,  Hiatory  of  Our  Lord  aa  Ex- 
emplijied  m  Worka  of  A  rt  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.) ;  Didron, 
Chrialian  Iconography,  or  Hiatory  of  Chriatian  Art  in 
the  AliddU  Agea  (ibid.  1851,  ed.  Bohn). 

STmbSlmn  (Sv/x/SoXov),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  the 
holy  eucharist ;  (2)  a  creed ;  (3)  a  belL    See  Symbou 

SjMnd,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  lalymus  and  Dotis.  She  was  t)eloved  of  the  sea- 
god  Glaucus,  who  carried  her  off  to  an  island  near 
Rhodes,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which  received  its  name 
from  her  (Athenseus,  vii,  296).  By  Neptune  she  bore 
Chthonius,  who  colonized  the  island  from  Lindus. 

Symeon  the  Stylite.    See  Simeon,  St. 

Symmachia,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  smname 
of  Venua  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia. 

Symmachians.  The  term  designates  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sect  mentioned  only  by  Philaster  {Bar,  Ixiii). 
He  describes  them  as  adherents  of  Patricius,  who  taught 
that  the  human  body  was  not  created  by  God,  but  by 
the  devil,  and  that  it  should  l)e  abused  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  suicide  even  being  regarded  as  allowable.  The 
Symmachians  asserted  also  that  every  vice  and  fleshly 
lust  should  command  the  obedience  of  mankind,  and 
that  there  is  no  future  judgment  for  the  race.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  Symmachians  were 
disciples  of  Symmachus  (q.  v.)  of  Samaria,  a  Jew  who 
became  a  Christian,  consorted  with  the  Ebionites,  and 
furnished  a  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Test,  which  stands 
before  that  of  Theodotion  in  the  Polyglot,  but  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  latter.  Petavius  (in  Nofea 
on  Epiphaniua,  ii,  400)  endeavors  to  trace  their  origin 
to  yet  another  Symmachus ;  and  Valesius  (on  Euseb.  vi. 
17)  says  that  a  Jewish-Christian  sect  originated  with 
the  Ebionite  Symmachus,  of  whom  Ambrose  states,  in 
a  commentar}'  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  they 
descended  from  the  Pharisees,  kept  the  whole  law,  call- 
ed themselves  Christians,  and  followed  Photinus  in  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  merely  aman.  The  ManichiBan 
Faustus  (see  Augustine,  Contra  Fauat^  xix,  14),  on  the 
other  hand,  describes  the  Symmachians  as  Nazarenes, 
and  Augustine  adds  {Contra  Creaconium,  i,  31)  that  they 
were  but  few  in  number  in  his  time,  and  that  they 
practiced  both  Jewish  circumcision  and  Christian  bap- 
tism. See  Fabricius  [  Joann.  Alb.  ],  Philaairii  de  Hctresi- 
bua  Liber,  cum  Emend,  et  Notia  (Hamb.  1725),  p.  125. — 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop,  s.  v. 

Symm&chus,  pope  from  A.D.  498  to  514,  is  noted 
because  of  his  conflicts  with  the  civil  power,  and  his 
endeavors  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the  Romaii 
see.  At  the  time  of  his  election  by  the  Roman  party, 
the  imperial  party  had  elected  the  archpresbyter  Lau- 
rentius,  who  was  pledged  to  sign  the  Henotioon  (q.  v.). 
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The  delermination  of  the  election  was  left  with  Theod- 
oric,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  Sym- 
machos,  because  he  was  the  first  to  be  anointed  or  was 
supported  by  a  majority  of  votes.  At  a  synod  held  at 
Kome  in  499  it  was  thereupon  enacted  that  no  vote 
should  be  cast  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope  before  the 
reigning  pope  had  actually  died,  and  that  that  candidate 
sbould  be  regarded  as  elected  who  was  supported  by  all 
or  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Koman  clergy.  At  a 
synod  at  Rome  in  602  Symmachns  revoked  the  enact- 
ment of  king  Odoaoer  which  prohibited  the  incumbent  of 
the  papal  chair  from  selling  any  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordained  that  all 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
^be  forbidden  to  the  laity.  This  provision  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  papal  power,  and  has 
always  remained  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Romish  Church.  The  party  of  Lauren- 
tins,  after  a  time,  brought  heavy  charges  against  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodorio  deputed  bishop  Peter  of  Alti- 
num  to  investigate  the  case;  but,  as  he  became  a  par- 
tisan of  Laurentiua,  the  king  convoked  a  new  synod  at 
Rome,  the  Synodut  Palmaria,  in  503.  The  life  of  Sym- 
machns was  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Laurentines,  and  he  submitted  unconditionally  to  the 
decisions  of  the  synod,  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  re- 
cently promulgated  ordinance  against  the  interference 
of  laymen  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  was  acquitted 
without  a  triaL  Bishop  Ennodius  of  Ticinum,  in  his 
written  defence  of  this  synod,  was  the  first  to  declare 
that  God  has  reserved  the  judgment  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  Roman  see  to  himself,  while  other  men  must, 
according  to  his  will,  be  judged  by  their  fellows.  'At  a 
synod  held  at  Rome  in  604,  Symmachus  promulgated 
fietailed  ordinances  against  all  who  should  appropriate 
to  themselves  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  synods  held  under  his  pontif- 
icate addressed  to  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title 
Papa.  He  appointed  bishop  Ciesarius  of  Aries  his  vicar 
in  GauL  He  banished  the  remaining  Maniclueans  from 
Rome  and  caused  their  books  to  be  burned,  but  was 
himself  branded  as  a  Manichsean  by  the  emperor  Ana- 
stasius.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  introduction 
of  the  Gloria  in  ExceUia  into  the  Sunday  and  feast-day 
services  of  the  Church.  He  died,  as  is  reported,  July 
19, 514.  See  Schrockh,  Chri»tL  Kirchengftch,  xvii,  180, 
195-211:  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch,  I,  ii,  898-406.— Her- 
zog,  Real-Enejfkhp.  s.  v. 

Symm&chnB,  a  translator  of  the  Old  Test,  into 
Greek,  was  bom  in  Samaria  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
2d  century.  Originally  a  Jew,  he  became  a  Christian, 
bnt  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites. 

In  spite  of  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian version,  or  Septuagint  (q.  v.),  not  only  among 
the  Hellenists  outside  of  Palestine,  but  also  within  Pal- 
estine itself,  at  a  later  time  it  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  stricter  Jews,  owing  to  polemical  reasons, 
so  that,  against  the  Christians,  they  denied  its  correct- 
ness, and  set  up  another  translation  in  opposition  to  it. 
The  first  who  made  a  version  for  the  use  of  the  Jews 
was  Aquila  (q.  v.) ;  not  much  later  than  Aquila,  Tlieo- 
dotion  (q.  v.)  prepared  a  second,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards another  translation  was  made  by  Symmachus. 
From  Epiphaniua,  De  Panderibus  et  Menmrit,  c.  xvi 
(whose  accounts,  however,  Bleek  pronounces  fabulous), 
we  learn  that  S>*mmachus  was  a  Samaritan,  Sv/i- 
pax^  rcc  'SapapdrriQ  rwv  vap*  oifTotc  vo^v  .  .  . 
voifvaQ  ^tXapxiav  .  .  .  irpoarikvTtvn  Kai  irfpiTtftvirai 
((vrtpov-  With  Epiphanius  agree  Athanasius  (Sgnop- 
/i0),the  Chronieon  Pa«cA/i/«,  and  Euthyraius  Zigabenus, 
in  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  667.  Eusebius  (//ist, 
Kcdeg,  vi,  17 ;  and  Demon$tr,  Evang,  vii,  1 )  calls  him 
'E^cMvaioCv  an  Ebionite,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Jerome  and  modem  critics.  FUrst  and  Geiger  call  him 
a  Jew,  and  a  pupil  of  ^.  Meir  (q.  v.). 

As  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  Epiphanins  (hc.cif.) 
places  him  in  the  reign  of  king  Sevenis.    With  this 


would  agree  the  fact  that  Irencns  does  not  name 
him,  while  he  mentions  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  and 
that  Origen  already  found  his  translation  in  existence. 
Bleek  says  that  from  Eusebius  (loc.  eit.)  we  may  infer 
'*that  the  translation  of  Symmachus  was  little  known 
before  the  time  of  Origen,  and  that  Origen  had  obtained 
it  from  a  certain  woman  Juliane,  to  whom  it  had  come 
from  Symmachus  himself."  The  passage  in  Eusebius 
runs  thus:  Tavra  Si  6  'Qpiyivric  furd  Kai  aXXtuv  ci'c 
rdf  ypa^Q  ipfitivtiiav  tov  ^vfifiaw}Vj  ariftaivti  irapd 
'lovXiavrJQ  rtvoc  (i\ri^ivat  rjv  koI  fa<ri  wop*  avrov 
Svfi/Aoxov  rac  /3//3Xovc  SiaSi^aa^ai. 

As  to  the  genius  of  the  translation,  Epiphanius  tells 
ol  that  he  translated  in  opposition  to  the  Samaritans, 
irpbc  Sianrpo^i^  rwv  wapd  ISafiapdraiQ  ipfirivivoa^. 
But  this  supposition  is  in  bad  taste,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
in  Gen.  v  Symmachus  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  against 
the  Sept. ;  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot  see  how  he 
should  have  made  his  translation  in  opposition  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  only  accept  the  Pentateuch,  while 
Symmachus's  version  is  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test.;  and,  in  the  third  place,  none  of  the  other  Church 
fathers  knew  anything  of  his  opposition  to  the  Samari- 
tans. The  probability  is  that  his  whole  aim  was  di- 
rected towards  a  more  elegant  and  finer  version ;  for 
Symmachus,  in  his  version,  betrays  the  endeavor  to  sat- 
isfy the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  and  to  keep  aloof 
from  ever}'  influence  of  Eastern  ideas  and  the  Hebrew 
original.  Thus  he  forms  periods  where  the  original 
has  simply  co-ordinate  sentences,  e.  g.  2  Kings  i,  2,  ^2h 

Ittjn,  dircXdovrcc  irv^ea^t ;  Job  xxxiv,  29,  ttpO''  Kt H^. 
50"in  'sxi\  avrov  ii  ripefiiav  iidSwog  Wf  KaraKpivii ; 
Psa.  ix,  4,  "linSt  ^a"<St  a^tt?3,  avaarpa^ivTbtv  rwv 
ix^pi!iv  ftov.  Where  the  Hebrew  circumscribes  an  ad- 
verbial idea  by  a  verb,  Symmachus  uses  an  adverb,  as 
Gen.  iv,  2,  n??  SjOn,  Kai  vdXiv  lrcjc€v;  or  he  uses 
the  adjective  for  the  Hebrew  fiomen  qualUati»,  as  Psa. 
liv,  24,  nQ-)Q1  Q-iQ-l  -ilCSM,  fiutvpovoi  Kai  ioXiot, 
He  reduces  the  Hebrew  tropes  to  the  corresponding 
Greek,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  xx,  26,  Drca  Q^BS,  &<rtrip  iiut^ti ; 

XXV,  25,  lab-nst  131X  D'<»'<  xrbx,  pi^  vpoffxgg, 

a^idvi  niian  ri^,  in  Gen.  ii,  17,  becomes  ^vtirog  t<ry. 
He  uses  additions  for  the  sake  of  elegancy:  thus,  Job 
xxi,  13,  nnni  blJt^  yjlini,  Kai  raxcwc  avocoi  Kai 
apaoavtaroi  tic  ^if)v  Karkp\ovrai'<,  Ezek.  xvi,  81, 
')3nX  Q^P^,  Iv  d%ioifitm<}.  ovvayovtra  fiuT^utpara, 
Hebrew  proper  nouns  are  often  translated  etymological- 
ly»  c«  S'  DeuL  xxxii,  49,  D'^'IDSH  "Irt,  t6  opot;  rwv 
Stafiaoiuv;  Isa.  xix,  18,  Q"tnn  '\'^T,  woXic  t/Xt'ov. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Symmachus  deserves  the  praise  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  his  translation,  which  was  called 
versio  perspicua,  mamfesta,  admirabiiis,  aperfa.  Je- 
rome.  In  A  mos  m,  11,  speaks  of  Symmachus.  *'  Non  solet 
verbomm  caco^i}Xiav,  sed  intelligentise  ordiuum  sequi  ;** 
In  Isa.  r,  1,  ^  Symmachus  more  suo  manifestius."  Eu- 
sebius, In  Psa,  xxi,  81  sq.,  says,  aa^artpov  6  Ivppo' 
XOQi  and  at^odpa  davpatrrufQ  6  l,vppaxoi ;  In  Psa,  xlvi, 
10,  ovrufc  iippiivivas.  davpaardi:  6  ^vfipaxog*  Still 
we  cannot  characterize  his  style  as  being  pure  Greek  or 
elegant;  and  Symmachus  himself  seems  to  have  felt  it, 
for  he  made  a  second  edition  of  his  translation,  in  which 
he  corrected  all  such  Hebraisms  and  harsh  expressions 
as  had  crept  in.  Thus  Jerome,  In  Jer,  xxxii,  says, 
"  Symmachi  prima  edUio  et  LXX  et  Theodotio  solos 
(povoi)  interpretati  sunt;  secunda  quippe  Symmachi 
vertit  iioXov;"^  and  In  Nahum  Hi  he  writes,  "Symma- 
chus airoTvpioQ  irXijpi}^,  quod  possumus  dicere  critdeli- 
tate  vel  severitate  plena ;  in  altera  ejus  editionc  rcperi 
piXoKOiriaq  TrXijprj{:,  i.  e.  seciionibus  camium  etfrustis 
per  membra  concisisy  Whether  his  second  edition  em- 
braced all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test,  cannot  be  decided 
with  certainty,  since  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  second 
edition  on  some  of  the  books  are  extant. 
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For  philological  purpoaeB,  Symmachas  is  just  as  use- 
ful as  the  other  Greek  translators.  Biblical  criticism 
may  also  derive  some  advantage  from  the  translation,  of 
course,  by  exhibiting  the  greatest  care.  Thus  Puu 
XXX,  18,  Symmachus  reads  as  our  text,  1133,  and  so 
also  the  Chaldee,  Jerome,  Syriac,  and  Theodotion, 
against  the  '^1*133  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Arab. ;  in 
Ixvi,  13,  our  text  has  Sl'^nb,  but  Symmachus,  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  and  Chald.  seem  to  have  read  nnT^b. 

The  fragments  of  Symmachus's  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  are  given  by  Flam.  Nobilis  in  Vet,  Test,  tec  LXX 
Lot,  Eedditunif  etc.  (  Rome,  1587  ) ;  Drusius,  Veterum 
Interpretum  Grasoomm  in  Toium  V.  T.  Froffmenta  Col- 
lecia,  etc  (Arnheim,  1622) ;  Bos,  V.  T,  ex  Vertion,  LXX 
Interp,  et/;,^  nee  rum  Frcufmentis  Vertionum  A  qtalce,  Sym- 
machi  et  Theodotionie  (Franek.  1709);  Montfaucon, 
Hexaplorum  Origem*  qua  Supersunt,  etc.  (Paris,  1713; 
in  a  later  edition  with  notes  by  IC»  Bahrdt,  Leips. 
and  LUbeck,  1769-70).  The  fragments  on  single  books 
were  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Ckresiomathia  Hexapiaris 
(Lubeck  and  Leips.  1794) ;  Spohn,  Jeremiaa  Votes  e  Ver- 
sione  Judaorum^  etc.  (Lips.  1794, 1824);  Segaar,  Datdel 
sec,  LXXet  Tetraplis  Origems,  etc,  (Trier,  1775) ;  Schar- 
fenhergj  Atdmadvereiones  quibus  Fragrnenta  Versionum 
V,  T.  Emendantur  (Lips.  1776-81),  spec  i  et  ii ;  Schleus- 
ner,  Oputcula  Critica  ad  Versiones  GrcBcat  V,  T.  (ibid. 
1812). 

Literature,  —  Eichhom,  Eitdeitung  in  das  Alte  Tes- 
tament (4th  ed.),  i,  531  sq.;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra, 
p.  566  sq.;  Reil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii, 
233  sq.:  Herbst,  Einleitung,  i,  160;  Kaulen,  Einleitung 
in  die  heUige  Schrift  (Freiburg,  1876),  p.  79;  Field, 
Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua  Supersunt,  etc  (Oxonii,  1871), 
p.  xxxiv ;  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  iii,  399  sq. ;  Thieme,  ])is' 
putatio  de  Puritate  SymTnacki  (Lips.  1755);  Geiger, 
JMische  Zeitschrift  (Breslau,  1862),  i,  39-64,  and  his 
Nachgelassene  Schriften  (Beri.  1877),  iv,  88  sq. ;  Theolo- 
gisches  Universal-Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  Heidenheim,  Viertel- 
jahrsschr\fi  (1867),  iii,  468  sq.  See  Greek  Versions. 
(RP.) 

Symmachas,  Qitintus  Aureltus,  a  profect,  pon- 
tiff, and  augur  of  Rome  in  its  declining  age,  remarkable 
for  bis  eloquent  appeal  against  the  ruin  threatened  by 
the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  he  is  the  author  o{  Epistles 
stiU  extant.  His  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith  of  Rome 
exercised  throughout  life  a  marked  influence  upon  his 
character.  He  was  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory  (A.D. 
382),  from  their  council-halK  and  for  curtailing  the  an- 
nual allowance  io  the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  emperor 
banished  him  from  Rome,  but  in  384,  having  been  ap- 
pointed pnefect  of  the  city,  he  urged  in  an  epistle  to 
Valentinianus  the  restoration  of  pagan  deities.  In  this 
he  was  unsuccessful,  but  without  personal  loss,  being  ap- 
pointed consul  under  Theodosius  in  391. 

Symmes,  William,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Charlestuwn,  Mass.,  in  1731,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1750,  where  he  was  a 
tutor  from  1755  to  1758.  He  began  to  preach  in  the 
North  Parish  hi  Andover,  and  was  ordained  its  pastor 
Nov.  1,  1758,  and  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
death.  May,  1807.  Dr.  Symmes  was  a  good  scholar,  of 
extensive  reading,  and  an  able  divine.  He  published, 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  (1768) : — Discourse  on  the  Duty 
and  Advantages  of  Singing  Praises  to  God  (1779) : — 
Sermon  at  the  General  Election  (1785).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  viii,  35. 

Symmes,  Zaohariah,  a  Congregational  preacher, 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  April  5,  1599.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  leaving  the  uni- 
versity was  employed  as  tutor  in  several  distinguished 
families.  In  1621  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Atho- 
lines,  in  London,  and  in  September,  1625,  he  became 
rector  of  Dunstable.  Kmbarrassed  by  his  Nonconform- 
ity, he  emigrated  to  New  England,  where  he  arrived  in 


August,  1684b  He  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec  6,  and  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  was  elected  and  ordained  teacher  of 
the  same  Church,  Rev.  Thomas  James  being  pastor. 
About  a  year  afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
pastor,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  Feb.  4, 1671.  See 
Sprague,  Annais  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  47. 

Sympathy  (avpira^tiOffeUow-feelistg)  is  the  qual- 
ity of  being  affected  by  another's  affection.  It  was  orig* 
inaily  used,  like  pity  and  compassion,  to  signify  our  fel- 
low-feeling with  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  now  it  is 
used  to  denote  our  fellow-feeling  with  any  passion  what- 
ever. Sympathy  with  sorrow  or  suffering  is  compassion, 
with  joy  or  prosperity  is  congratulation. 

Symphony  ((rv/i^mWa)  originally  signified  the 
union  of  several  voices  in  a  chant,  but  by  modem  mu- 
sicians it  is  applied  to  an  instrumental  composition,  gen- 
erally used  as  a  kind  of  introductory  movement  to  an> 
thems  and  other  pieces.  Symphonies  are  introduced 
with  good  effect  in  the  interval  of  the  voices,  and  are 
called  j9re/M<:^  when  played  before  the  psalmody,  inier^ 
ludes  when  they  mark  the  distinction  of  verses,  and 
post-ludes  when  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  psalm. 

Symphoriftnus,  a  Gallic  martyr  at  Autun  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian.  He  was  cited  before  the  prsefect 
Heraclius  because  he  had  refused  to  honor  the  statue 
of  Berecynthia,  and  rejected  the  influence  of  appeals 
and  Boourgings.  His  mother  supported  him  with  her 
exhortations  to  fidelitv.  He  was  beheaded  without  the 
town  walls  and  buried  in  a  cell  in  the  fields.  His  grave 
became  so  remarkable  for  cures  and  miracles  that  it 
compelled  the  reverence  even  of  the  heathen.  The 
narrative  in  the  Acta  Beati  Symph,,  as  here  outlined, 
seems  to  involve  something  of  fact  The  worship  of 
Berecynthia  among  the  iEdui  is  a  historical  fact.  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  mentions  Symphorianus  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  his  relics  {De  Gloria  Mart,  c  52).  I^ater 
tradition  says  that  a  church  was,  in  time,  built  over  his 
grave  The  story  cannot,  however,  date  further  back 
than  the  days  of  Gregory,  as  is  evident  from  the  chos- 
en and  even  pompous  language  and  the  legendary  con- 
clusion. The  death  of  Symphorianus  is  variously  fixed 
in  A.D.  180  (the  reign  of  Aurelius),  270, or  280  (Aurelian). 
He  is  commemorated  on  Aug. 22.  See  thereto  SS, 
s.  v. — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v, 

Symphordsa,  the  Christian  widow  of  a  martyred 
tribune.  Hadrian  had  built  a  temple  at  Tibur  (Tivoli), 
and  was  about  to  dedicate  it  with  religious  ceremonies 
when  he  learned  that  Symphorosa  was  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, He  caused  her,  with  her  seven  sons,  to  be  sum* 
rooned,  and  sought  by  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  oflfer 
sacrifices.  On  her  refusal,  the  emperor  threatened  her, 
and  had  her  carried  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Tivoli, 
where  she  was  beaten  with  fists,  hung  up  by  the  hair, 
and  afterwards  taken  down  and  drowned.  Her  broth- 
er Eugene,  a  councillor  of  Tivoli,  recovered  the  body 
and  buried  it  in  the  suburbs.  On  the  following  day 
her  sons  were  brought  before  the  same  temple  and  im- 
paled in  various  modes,  after  which  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  a  deep  pit,  which  subsequently  became 
known  as  the  pit  ad  septem  biothanatos.  The  persecu- 
tion then  rested  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  pe« 
riod  the  remains  of  the  roartvrs  were  interred  on  the 
Via  Tiburtina  and  honored  as  they  deser\-ed.  The  na- 
talities of  Symphorosa  and  her  sons  are  observed  on 
July  18  (see  Ruinart,  Acta  Primorum  Martyrum,  p» 
18).  The  legend  exists  in  manuscript  form  among  the 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Julius  Africanus,  and  may 
have  originated  in  the  third  century,  though  the  con- 
tents do  not  harmonize  well  with  the  known  ordinarx'^ 
conduct  of  Hadrian.  Ruinart  supposes  the  probable  pe- 
riod of  the  occurrence  to  have  been  A.D.  120.  See  also 
the  A  eta  SS,  sub  July  18.— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

S3niiposia  ( (rv/in-oo-ta,  banquets )  is  a  word  occa- 
sionally used  bv  ecclesiastical  writers  to  describe  the 
ancient  agapae  (q.  v.).   These  symposia  were  held  at  the 
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grayes  of  the  martyrs;  and  the  festival  was  designed  to 
be,  not  only  a  memorial  of  the  deceased,  bat,  according  to 
Origen,  ^*  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell  in  the  sight  of  God  ;*' 
for  the  poor  and  needy,  the  widows  and  orphans,  met 
together,  and  were  refreshed  by  the  charity  of  the  rich. 

Sympson,  Ccthbkrt,  a  layman  and  a  deacon  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Islington,  of  which  Ruft 
(or  Bough)  was  pastor.  He  was  arrested  Dec  18, 1567, 
and  tortured,  being  racked  three  times  to  make  him 
divulge  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  which 
he  was  deacon.  He  was  eventually  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  March  28, 1558.  See  Panchard,  Hist,  of  Congrt- 
gatiomotlum,  ii,  326, 847. 

Synagogue  {ovvaytrfy^  other  equivalent  terms 
are  trpwrnrxfi  ^^  ifpotKVKTtipiov,  i.e.  chapd;  Heb.  *^'Syo 
^K,  or  asaembfy  of  God;  Aramaic  KDIsas  "^3,  KP«9d3), 
the  Jewish  place  of  worship  in  post-Biblical  and  mod- 
em times,  (We  here  freely  avail  ourselves  of  Gins- 
burg's  article  in  Kitto*8  Cpclopttdta^  with  large  addi- 
tions, especiaUy  from  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible,)  See 
Judaism. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts  to  which  the  inquiries 
of  the  Biblical  student  are  principally  directed.  1. 
They  meet  us  as  the  great  characteristic  institution  of 
the  later  phase  of  Judaism.  Blore  even  than  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  ser^-ices,  in  the  time  of  which  the  New  Test, 
treats,  they  at  once  represented  and  determined  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  2.  We  cannot  separate  them 
from  the  most  intimate  connection  with  our  Lord's  Ufe 
and  ministry.  In  them  he  worshipped  in  his  youth 
and  in  his  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the 
ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship  which 
he  recognised  and  sanctioned ;  which  for  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statelier  services  of  the 
Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away,  is  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  honor.  They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no 
small  portion  of  his  work.  In  them  were  wrought  some 
of  his  mightiest  works  of  healing  (Matt,  xii,  9 ;  Mark 
I,  23;  Loke  xiii,  11).  In  them  were  spoken  some  of 
the  most  glorious  of  his  recorded  words  (iv,  16;  John 
vi,  59) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are 
not  recorded  (Matt,  iv,  28 ;  xiii,  54 ;  John  xviii,  20, 
etc.).  3.  There  are  the  questions,  leading  us  back  to 
a  remoter  past.  In  what  did  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gi^ue  originate?  What  tjrpe  was  it  intended  to  repro- 
duce? What  customs,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name, 
served  as  the  starting-point  for  it?  4.  The  syna- 
gogue, with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  connected  with 
the  future  as  well  as  with  the  past.  It  was  the  order 
with  which  the  first  Christian  believers  were  most  fa- 
miliar, from  which  thev  were  most  likelv  to  take  the 
ontlinea,  or  even  the  details,  of  the  worship,  organiza- 
tion, and  government  of  their  own  society.  Widely 
dirci^nt  as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  rep- 
resented afterwards  became,  the  ecdeua  had  its  start- 
ing-point in  the  synagogue. 

L  Name  and  itt  Signification. — ^The  word  iruvayo^y^, 
which  literally  signifies  a  gatJuring,  is  not  unknown  in 
classical  Greek  (Thucyd.  ii,  18;  Plato,  RepuU,  526  D), 
but  became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  Sept.  as  the  translation  of  not  less  than 
twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idea  of  a  gath- 
ering is  implied  (Tromm,  Concordant,  s.  v.).  But,  al- 
though the  word  is  there  used  to  denote  tmg  kind  of 
gaihcring,  heap,  nuus,  or  asMnMage,  such  as  a  gather- 
ing offntiu  (for  the  Heb.q05t,  C)"»OSt,  Exod.  xxiii,  16; 
xxxiv,  22),  of  water  (Olp12,  mp«.  Gen.  i,  9 ;  Lev.  xi, 
86),  a  heap  qfstomt  (hx  Job  viii,  17),  a  betnd  of  ringers 
(h'XnOj  Jer.  xxxi,  4, 18),  a  nuu8  or  nailiHude  of  people 
or  soldien  ( n&OSt,  ^*^n,  Isa.  xxiv,  22 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii, 
10),  a  tribe  or  family  (rf^S,  1  Kings  xii,  21),  etc.,  yet 
its  predominant  usage  in  this  version  is  to  denote  an 


appointed  meeting  of  people  either  for  eitfil  or  religious 
purposes^  thus  being  synonymous  with  UKktiaicu  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Sept  uses  avvayiirfii 
180  times  for  the  Hebrew  M'ly,  and  twenty-five  times 
for  ^n^,  which  in  seventy  instances  is  rendered  in  the 
same  version  by  (jccXf|<ria.  The  synonymous  usage  in 
the  Sept.  of  these  two  expressions  is  also  seen  in  Prov. 
V,  14,  where  iKKXrioia  and  ovvaytayr)  stand  in  juxta- 
position for  the  Hebrew  bnp  and  T^^y,  In  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  the  word,  as  in  those  of  the  Old  Test., 

retains  its  general  meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically 
for  any  recognised  place  of  worship.  For  this  the  re- 
ceived phrase  seems  to  be  roiroc  vpomvxrtQ  (1  Mace. 
iii,  46 ;  8  Maoc.  vii,  20).  In  the  New  TesL,  however,  we 
find  avvayur/ri,  like  iKKXriaiat  used  metonymically,  more 
especially  for  an  appointed  and  recognised  Jewish  place 
of  worship  (Matt,  iv,  28 ;  vi,  2,  5;  ix,  85,  etc.).  Some- 
times the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was 
connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower 
sense  (Matt,  x,  17;  xxtii,  84;  Mark  xiii,  9;  Luke  xxi, 
12 ;  xii,  II).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church 
it  perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (James  ii,  2).  It  seems 
to  have  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  peeudo-Judaizing, 
half- Gnostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  churches  for  their 
meetings  (Rev.  ii,  9).  It  was  not  altogether  obsolete, 
as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in  the  time  of  Ig- 
natius (Ep,  ad  TralL  cv;  ad  Polgc,  c.  iii).  Even  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  two  words  appear  united  as 
they  had  done  in  the  Sept  {itri  r^>'  avvaywyijv  (ic«Aty- 
(riac,  Strom,  vi,  633).  Afterwards,  when  the  chasm  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity  became  wider.  Chris- 
tian writers  were  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of 
the  two  words  which  practically  represented  them,  and 
showing  how  far  the  synagogue  was  excelled  by  the 
ecclesia  (August.  Enarr,  in  Psa,  Ixzx ;  Trench,  Syno' 
nyms  of  N.T,%  1).  The  cognate  word,  however,  iri/v- 
a(iC«  was  formed  or  adopted  in  its  place,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  worship  and  communion  for  which 
Christians  met  (Suicer,  Thesaur,  s.  v.). 

More  definite  than  the  Greek  term  synagogue  is  the 
ancient  Hebrew  name,  heih  tephiOdh  ( M^Ein    rt^a, 

roiro^  ir/)0(T€i;x^Cj  or  simply  wpootvx^)  =  Aoi/Vc  of 
prayer  (Acts  xvi,  13,  for  which  the  Syriac  rightly  has 
Xnibsc  n'^3 ;  Josephus,  Lt/e,  54),  which  is  now  obso- 
lete, or  beth  hak-kenheth  (^0350  Ti^'S^)  =  house  of 
assenUtly^  which  has  superseded  it  This  definite  local 
signification  of  the  term  synagogue  among  the  Jews 
has  necessitated  the  use  of  another  expression  for  the 
members  constituting  the  assembly,  which  is  KP^tS'^d: 
or  "!132C,  to  express  our  secondary  sense  of  the  word 
iKKKtiaia, 

II.  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Synagogue,— I,  According  to  tradition,  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  instituted  the  prayers  three 
tiroes  a  day  (Berakothy  26  b),and  had  places  of  worship 
(comp.  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  xxiv, 
62,  63 ;  XXV,  27).  We  are  informed  that  there  were 
synagogues  in  the  time  of  the  pious  king  Hezekiah 
(Sanhedrin,  94  b) ;  that  the  great  house  (bl'IA  n^2) 
was  a  stupendous  synagogue ;  that  the  many  houses 
of  Jerusalem  (Q'^boi"i'<  '^ra)  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
burned  (2  Kings  xxv,  9)  were  the  celebrated  480  syna- 
gogues that  existed  in  Jerusalem  (Jerusalem  Megillahf 
iii,  1),  and  that  in  Babylon  the  synagogue  was  to  be 
seen  in  which  Daniel  used  to  pray  {Erubin,  21  a).  W*e 
have  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  cele- 
brated, traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  he  himself 
saw  the  synagogues  built  by  Moses,  David,  Obadiah, 
Nahum,  and  Ezra  (Itinerary,  i,  90,  91,  92,  106, 153,  ed. 
Ascher  [London,  1840J).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
tradition  that  James  declares  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath 
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in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv,  21 ;  comp. 
Philo,  ii,  167, 630 ;  Josephus,  Apwn,  ii,  18 ;  Baba  Kama, 
82  a ;  Jerusalem  MegiUak,  iv,  1).  But  these  are  simply 
traditions,  which  love  to  invest  everything  with  the 
halo  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

2.  In  the  Old  Test,  itself  we  find  no  trace  of  meet- 
ings for  worship  in  synagogues.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  if  new  moons  and  Sabbaths  were  observed 
at  all,  they  must  have  been  attended  b}'  some  celebra- 
tion apart  from,  as  well  as  at,  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temple  (1  Sam.  xx,  5 ;  2  Kings  iv,  23).  On  the  other, 
so  far  as  we  find  traces  of  such  local  worship,  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  too  readily  into  a  fetich  religion,  sacri- 
fices to  ephods  and  teraphim  (Judg.  viii,  27 ;  xvii,  5)  in 
groves  and  on  high-places,  offering  nothing  but  a  contrast 
to  the  ^  reasonable  service,"  the  prayers,  psalms,  instruc- 
tion in  the  law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The  special 
mission  of  the  priests  and  Levites  under  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  x\ni,  7-9)  shows  that  there  was  no  regular 
prorision  for  reading  the  **  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord" 
to  the  people,  and  makes  it  probable  that  even  the  rule 
which  prescribed  that  it  should  be  read  once  every 
seven  years  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  fallen  into 
disuse  (Deut.  xxxi,  10).  With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic 
order  we  trace  a  more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  ap- 
proximation. Wherever  there  was  a  company  of  such 
prophets,  there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  in  many 
of  its  features  to  that  of  the  later  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peuto,  to  that  of  the  ccenobia  and  monasteries  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  abnormal  state  of  the  polity  of  Israel 
under  Samuel,  they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  purifying 
the  worship  of  the  high-places  from  idolatrous  associa- 
tions, and  met  on  fixed  days  for  sacrifice  and  psalmody 
(1  Sam.  ix,  12;  x,  6).  The  scene  in  i  Sam.  xix,  20-24 
indicates  that  the  meetings  were  open  to  any  worship- 
pers who  might  choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  "  the  sons 
of  the  prophet,"  the  brothers  of  the  order  themselves. 
The  only  pre-exilian  instance  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  devout  in  Israel  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  pious  leaders  for  blessings  and  instruction  on  stated 
occasions  is  to  be  found  in  2  Kings  iv,  23,  where  the 
Shunammite's  husband  asks,  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou 
go  to' him  (Elisha)  to-day?  It  is  neither  new  moon 
nor  Sabbath."  Yet  2  Kings  xxii,  8,  etc ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  14,  etc,  testify  undoubtedly  against  the  exist- 
ence of  places  of  worship  under  the  monarchy.  The 
date  of  Psa.  Ixxiv  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  s^magogues  of  God" 
(^K  "^"liriQ,  meeting-places  of  God),  which  the  invaders 
are  represented  as  destroying  (ver.  8).  It  may  have 
belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldiean  in- 
vasion (Vitringa,  De  Synag,  p.  896^05).  It  has  been 
referred  to  that  of  the  Maccabees  (De  Wette,  Ptalmen, 
ad  loc),  or  to  an  intermediate  period  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  and  the  land  laid  waste  bv  the  armv  of 
Bagoses,  under  Artaxerxes  II  (Ewald,  Poet,  Buck,  ii, 
358).  The  "assembly  of  the  elders,"  in  Psa.  cvii,  32, 
leaves  us  in  like  uncertainty. 

8.  During  the  Exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple 
worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  probably  became 
more  systematic  (Yitringa,  De  Synag,  p.  413-429;  Jost, 
Judenthuniy  i,  168;  Bomitius,  De  Synagog,  in  Ugolino, 
The$aur.  xxi),  and  must  have  helped  forward  the 
change  which  appears  so  conspicuously  at  the  time  of 
the  Return.  The  repeated  mention  of  gatherings  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  sitting  before  the  prophet  Ezekiel  and 
hearing  his  word  (Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxxiii, 
81),  implies  the  transfer  to  the  land  of  the  Captivity  of 
the  custom  that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  One  remarkable  passage  may  possibly  con- 
tain a  more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who 
still  remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  the  bless- 
ing of  the  sanctuary.  "Get  ye  far  from  the  Lord; 
unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  possession."   The  proph- 


et's answer  is  that  it  was  not  so.  Jehovah  was  as  trulv 
with  them  in  their  "little  sanctuary"  as  he  had  been 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  presence,  not  the 
outward  glory,  was  itself  the  sanctuary  (xi,  15, 16). 
The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  sol- 
emn, probably  of  periodic,  meetings  (Ezra  viii,  15 ;  Neh. 
viii,  2;  ix,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  5).  To  that  period,  accord- 
ingly, we  may  attribute  the  revival,  if  not  the  institu- 
tion, of  synagogues,  or  at  least  of  the  systematic  meet- 
ings on  fasts  for  devotion  and  instruction  (Zech.  viii, 
19).  Religious  meetings  were  also  held  on  Sabbaths 
and  fasts  to  instruct  the  exiles  in  the  divine  law,  and  to 
admonish  them  to  obey  the  divine  precepts  (Ezra  x,  1- 
9 ;  Neh.  viii,  1,3;  ix,  1-S ;  xiii,  1-3).  These  meetings, 
held  near  the  Temple  and  in  other  localities,  were  the 
origin  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  place  in  which  the 
people  assembled  was  denominated  DOSSM  D'^S,  the 
house  of  cugembly ;  hence,  also,  the  synagogue  in  the 
Temple  itself.  The  elders  of  this  8}'nagogue  handed 
the  law  to  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  Yoma,  vii,  1 ;  Sotah, 
vii,  7,  8),  aided  in  the  sacrifices  {Tamid,  v,  6),  took 
charge  of  the  palms  used  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
{Sukkahf  iv,  4),  accompanied  the  pilgrims  who  brought 
their  first-fruits  (Tosiphta  BU^rimj  ii),  ofiiciated  as 
judges  {MaUcothf  iii,  12),  and  superintended  the  infant- 
schools  {Sabbathf  i,  8).  Assuming  Ewald's  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Psa.  Ixxiv,  there  must,  at 
some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  destruction 
of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  suspension  of  the 
services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Maccabssan  history,  either 
as  objects  of  attack  or  rallying-points  of  defence,  unless 
we  are  to  see  in  the  gathering  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
at  Maspha  (Alizpah)f  as  at  a  "  place  where  they  prayed 
aforetime  in  Israel"  (1  Mace  iii,  46),  not  only  a  remi- 
niscence of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy  place,  but  the  contin- 
uance of  a  more  recent  custom.  When  that  struggle 
was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  freer  develop, 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  the  synagogue  parochial 
system  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  influence  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  growing 
power  of  the  Pharisees,  the  authorit}'  of  the  Scribes,  the 
example,  probably,  of  the  Jews  of  the  **  dispersion"  (Vi- 
tringa, De  Synag.  p.  426),  would  all  tend  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Well-nigh  every  town  or  village  had  its  one 
or  more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a  building, 
there  was  the  vpovivxh^  ^^  place  of  prayer,  sometimes 
open,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a  running 
stream  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  devout  Jews  and 
proselytes  met  to  worship,  and,  perhaps,  to  read  (Acts 
xvi,  13 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  10,  23 ;  Juvenal,  Sat,  iii, 
296).  Sometimes  the  term  vpockvyii  (=rt^Br\  H'^a) 
was  applied  even  to  an  actual  synag(^ue  (Josephus, 
Life,  §  54).  Eventually  we  find  the  Jews  possessing 
synagogues  in  the  different  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  wherever  they  resided.  We  hear 
of  the  apostles  frequenting  the  synagogues  in  Damas- 
cus, Antioch,  leonium,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  etc  (Acts  ix,  2,  20 ;  xiii,  14;  xiv,  I ; 
xvii,  1,  10,  17;  xviii,  4, 19;  xix,  8).  There  were  nu- 
merous synagogues  in  Palestine:  in  Nazareth  (Matt, 
xiii,  54,  Mark  vi,  2;  Luke  iv,  16),  Capernaum  (Matt, 
xii,  9 ;  Mark  i,  21 ;  Luke  vii,  5 ;  John  vi,  59),  etc ;  and 
in  Jerusalem  alone  there  were  480  (Jerusalem  MegiUah, 
iii,  1 ;  Jerusalem  Kelhubothf  xiii)  to  accommodate  the 
Jews  from  foreign  lands  who  visited  the  Temple, 
There  were  synagogues  of  the  Libertines,  Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  of  the  Asiatics  (Acts  vi,  9 ; 
comp.  Tosiphta  Affgiliah,  ii ;  Babylon  Afegiiltth,  26  a). 
When  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  2,500,000  Jews 
came  together  to  the  metropolis  from  all  countries 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (Josephus,  A  tU,  vi,  9,  8 ;  Pe- 
sachim,  64  a),  this  number  of  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
will  not  appear  at  all  exaggerated.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  at  the  time  of 
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Christ,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  Egypt  alone, 
from  the  Mediteiranean  to  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  there 
resided  nearly  a  million  of  Jews  (Pbilo,  Affaitut  Flae- 
nri,  ii,  523) ;  and  that  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  me- 
tropolis, Antioch,  the  Jews  constituted  a  large  portion 
of  the  popolatioo  (GrftU  [2d  ed.],  iii,  282). 

IIL  Site^  Stmelure,  Internal  Arrangement^  Uie,  and 
Sanctity  of  ike  Synagogue,— I,  Taking  the  Temple  as 
the  prototype,  and  following  the  traditional  explana- 
doo  of  the  paasagea  in  Prov.  i,  21  and  Ezra  ix,  9,  which 
are  taken  to  mean  that  the  voice  of  prayer  is  to  be 
nised  on  heights  (K*^pn  TDi(*^3),  and  that  the  sanctu- 
ary was  therefore  erected  on  a  summit  (DM  QQl"ib 
fi^bit  ^^3)9  the  Jewish  canons  decreed  that  syna- 
gogues are  to  be  built  upon  the  most  elevated  ground 

in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
no  house  is  to  be  allowed  to  over- 
top them  (Toeiphta  MegiUah^iu^ 
Maimonides,  lad  Ha'Ckezaka 
ffUchoth  T«phila,:xi,2),  So  es- 
sential was  this  law  deemed,  and 
so  strictly  was  it  observed  in  Per- 
sia, even  after  the  destruction  of 
4e  Rcpreeenta-  ^h^  Temple,  that  Rab  (A.D.  165- 
uoQ  of  au  Ancient  „._.  u    .    .  j        -      c 

Syuagoene.     ( Prom  247)  prophesied  a  speedy  rum  of 

a'ftuoe  in  the  mined  those  cities  in  which  houses  were 
S?*8W»e    **    '^^^^  permitted  to  tower  above  the 
'  synagogue,  while  rabbi  Ashi  de- 

clared that  the  protection  of  Sora  was  owing  to  the  ele- 
vated site  of  its  synagogues  (^Sabbatkf  11  a).  Lieut. 
Kitchener,  however,  states  {Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  Pal. 
Ezplor.  Fundf"  Jaly,  1878,  p.  123  sq.)  that  the  ruins  of 
the  fourteen  specimens  of  ancient  synagogues  extant  in 
Palatine  (all  in  Galilee)  do  not  correspond  to  these  Tal- 
modical  requirements  as  to  location,  nor  yet  to  those  be- 
low as  to  position ;  for  they  are  frequently  in  rather  a  low 
■ite,  and  laoe  the  south  if  possible.  Failing  of  a  com- 
maudiug  site,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render  it 
coospicuoaB  (Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  RealrEncyMop,  s.  v.). 

The  riverside  outside  the  city  was  also  deemed  a 
saicabie  spot  for  building  the  synagogue,  because,  be- 
ing removed  from  the  noise  of  the  city,  the  people 
ooaM  worship  God  without  distraction,  and,  at  the  same 
tioie,  have  the  use  of  pure  water  for  immersions  and 
flther  rdigiotts  exerdses  (Acts  xvi,  13;  Josephus,  Ani. 
sir,  10, 23 ;  Juvenal,  Sai.  iii,  12,  etc. ;  see  also  the  Chal- 
dee  versions  on  Gen.  xxiv,  62).     See  Prosbucha. 

The  building  was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  district,  whether  by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the 
f-orpoae,  or  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitrin- 
ca,  lie  Sgnagog,  p.  229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a 
rirh  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii,  6,  by  a  friendly  prose- 
Ivte.     In  the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism  it  was 
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often  erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mohammedans,  near 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbins  or  holy  men. 

2.  The  size  of  a  synagogue,  like  that  of  a  church  or 
chapel,  varied  with  the  population.  We  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  there  were  any  fixed  laws  of 
proportion  for  its  dimensions,  like  those  which  aro 
traced  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  Temple. 

The  building  itself  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre ;  the  door  was  usually  on  the  west,  so  that,  on 
entering,  the  worshippers  might  at  once  face  the  front, 
which  was  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  since  the  law  is 
that  **aU  the  worshippers  in  Israel  are  to  have  their 
faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  Jerusalem, 
the  Temple,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  are"  {Berakothf 
30  a).  This  law,  which  is  deduced  from  1  Kings  viii, 
29 ;  Psa.  xxviii,  2,  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Song  of  Songs  iv,  4,  also  obtained  among  the  early 
Christians  (Origen,  Horn,  v,  in  Num.  in  0pp.  ii,  284)  and 
the  Mohammedans  (Koran,  c.  ii).  See  Keblah.  Hence 
all  the  windows  are  said  to  have  been  generally  in  the 
eastern  wall,  so  that  the  worshippers  might  look  towards 
the  holy  city,  in  accordance  with  Dan.  vi,  10. 

Like  the  Temple,  the  synagogue  was  frequently  with- 
out a  roof,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  reipark  of 
Epiphanius:  "There  were  anciently  places  of  prayer 
without  the  city,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Samar- 
itans ;  . .  .  there  was  a  place  of  prayer  at  Sichem,  now 
called  Neapolis,  without  the  city  in  the  fields,  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  open  to  the  air,  and  without  cover- 
ing, built  by  the  Samaritans,  who  in  all  things  imitated 
the  Jews"  (jContr,  Hares,  lib.  iii,  h»r.  80).  It  was  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  no  images, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  satirical  remark  of  Juvenal — 

"  Nil  prteter  nnbes  et  cobH  numen  adoranu*' 

<&U.xiv,98.) 

In  some  places  there  were  temporary  summer  and 
vjvU&r  synagogues ;  they  were  pulled  down  and  re-erect- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  so  that  the  style 
of  building  might  be  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year  (^Baba  Bathruj  8  b). 

3.  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we 
trace  an  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  the  type 
of  the  tabernacle.  At  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance, 
or  at  the  Jerusalem  end,  stood  the  wooden  chest  or  arh 
(nsri)  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law.  It  stood  on 
a  raised  base  with  several  steps  (bDBD  =  «ir&«e/7tum, 
KA*^"!,  Jerusalem  MegiUah,  iii,  1),  which  the  priests 
mounted  when  they  pronounced  the  benediction  (Numb. 
vi,  24-26)  upon  the  congregation.  Hence  the  phrase 
yzV^  nba?,  which  was  retained  after  the  destruction 

of  the  Temple  to  describe  the  act  of  giving  the  bene- 
diction to  the  people  by  the  priests  {Bosh  ffa-Shanah, 
81  b;  Sabbath,  118  b).  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ancient  name  for  this  ark  is  M^tn  (com p. 
Mishna,  BeraJkoth,  v,  8,  4;  Taanith,  it,  1,  2;  J/e- 
giilah,  iv,  4.  etc),  the  name  afterwards  given  to  it 
Cji^K)  being  reserved  for  the  ark-of-the-covenant 
table,  which  was  wanting  in  the  second  Temple. 
There  was  a  canopy  (fl^'^3)  spread  over  the  ark, 
under  which  were  kept  the  vestments  used  during 
the  service  (Jerusalem  MegiUahf  iii).  In  some 
places  the  ark  or  chest  had  two  compartments,  the 
upper  one  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law.  and  the 
lower  the  synagogical  garments  of  the  officers  of 
the  community.  The  ark  was  not  fastened  to  the 
wall,  but  was  free,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  tak- 
en outside  the  door  of  the  synagogue  in  case  a 
death  occurred  in  the  place  of  worship,  in  onler 
that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice ;  or  be  removed  into  the  streets  when  fasts 
and  days  of  humiliation  were  kept  (Mishna,  Ta- 
aniihj  ii,  1).  See  Fast.  In  later  times,  however, 
a  recess  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  ark  was 
kept  there.    This  recess  was  called  the  Sanctuary 

(^^"^^i  ^*?P)*    I'be  same  thought  was  sometimes 
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K*d  (Yoma,  68  b: 

ulem  ifrgiUoA,  in). 
Tbc  Tuding-ileak  wa* 

(XB^p),  which  VI- 
titd  in  conlinen  >c- 
eonling  lo  the  dr- 
cuiDBtances  of  the 
congngatian  (Mrgil- 
Iali,i6b\  Wlicnthe 
ediflce  wu  Ui^  tbis 
pUtrnnn  wis  gener- 
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■jTii^^e  It  Alax- 

Hidria{Sati<ili.5lb). 

There   were   iIm 

inn-chiira  (1"^^IJP> 

fpat.l'i'iBBIS  =eXiv- 
Tqpic).  ni  Mlts  of 
honor  (rpaiTOtaii- 
Ipiai),  tor  the  elders 
ofthe  synigogue,  Ihc 
doctors  of  the  Uw, 
etc  (Mitt,  zxiu, 2.6; 
'  Hark  xii,  39;  Lulce 
xi,4B:SaHiaA.5lb: 
HiimoDidei,  i/it- 
cholk  Trphila,  X,  1), 


developed  Still  fuither  in  the  nime  of  KophirrHi,  ot 
Wercy  -  oeit,  given  to  the  lid  or  door  of  the  chest,  and 
in  Ihe  reil  which  hungbefure  it{Vilring^  p.181).  On 
reniin  occaaioni  the  ark  wis  removed  from  the  recea 
and  pUced  on  the  roatrum  (n^^a=^^/ia)  in  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  avnatcogue  {TotiphUt  Mrs^h,\\\i  Miimon- 
ides,  lad  Ha.Chnaka  mdnlh  Lalah,  vii,  23>  See 
Taukrnacuu,  CkABT  of.  within  the  arh.  as  above 
Blatcd.  were  the  rollg  of  the  sacred  hooka.  The  rollere 
round  which  they  were  wound  were  oUcn  elaborately 
decorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered  or  enamelled, 
according  to  their  maleiial.  Such  cases  were  cuwomary 
offerings  from  the  rich  when  they  brought  their  infant 
children  on  the  Oist  anniversary  of  their  biilhday  to  be 
Uessed  by  the  rabbi  of  the  synagoiiue. 

In  front  of  the  ark  was  the  desk  of  the  leader  of 
the  divine  worship;  and  as  the  place  of  the  ark  was 
amphitheatral.  (he  desk  was  sometimes  lower  and  some- 
times higher  than  the  level  of  the  room.  Hence  the 
interchangeable  phrases"  j<  vkodttcatdibr/ortllaaTk'' 
(na^rn  ^3tV  lll^n)  and  "ht  aho  aicr«di  brfort  iht 
nrlr  (nSTfl  •'iHh  -.■y\jn)  used  to  dewgnate  the 
leader  of  divine  woiahip  in  the  synagogue  (UishtM, 
Taimi/A.n,2;  Beratmh,  v,  4 ;  Roth  Ha-Shanah,  iv,  7 ; 
MrgiUali,iv,S,5,7,  etc). 

Tlie  next  impurlant  piece  of  furniture  was  the  ros- 
trum or  platform  (vs  i^jia,  n«-5=,Jq/io,  !t-p'i'ai, 
capable  of  containing  several  persona  (Neh.  vtii,  4:  ix, 
4:  JoMphus,  jln<.  ir,il,IS).    On  this  platibtm  the  tes- 
snns  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  read,  dis- 
courses delivered,  etc.  (Mishni,  Solai,  viii,  8;  Bibvlon 
S«ldcah,blb;»t^iUaA,2Sb).  See ilAFiiTAKAH.  There 
were  no  imngements  made  at  Arst  fur  laying 
law  while  reading,  and  the  one  npon  whom  it  devolved 
to  read  a  portion  ofthe  pericope  had  to  hold  the  roll 
his  hand  till  the  second  one  came  up  to  read,  ind  i 
lieved  him  of  it.     Afterwards,  however,  there  was 
reading-desk  (';^3*33N=ovi)Xnyiiov)  on  this  pUifor 
and  the  roll  of  the  law  was  laid  down  during  pauses, 
or  when  thr  m/thHrpmnn  (_'fWi^~^—i*lerprrtrr)  was 
reciting  in  the  vernacular  of  the  coanliv  the  portion  | 


shipper  was  invited  (.Tame*  ii,  2, 8),  They  were  placed 
in  front  of  the  irk  contiining  Ihe  law,  or  at  the  Jeru- 
salem end,  in  the  uppermost  part  of  t  he  synagogue,  ind 
these  distinguished  persona  sat  with  their  faces  to 
the  people,  while  Ihe  congregation  stood  facing  both 
these  honorable  ones  and  the  ark  (Toiiphta  ilrgUiiJi, 
tii).  In  the  synagogue  at  Alexandria  there  were  sev- 
enty-one golden  chairs,  according  to  Ihe  number  of  the 
members  ofthe  Great  Sanhedrim  {Svkknk,  61  b).  See 
Sanhedrim.  In  the  synagogue  of  Bagdad  "  the  as- 
cent In  the  holy  ark  was  composed  of  ten  marble  steps, 
on  the  upperraoBl  of  which  were  the  stalls  ael  ipart  for 
the  prince  of  the  Captivity  and  the  other  princes  of  the 
house  of  David"  (Iknjamio  of  Tudela,  Jliivruty,  i,  106, 
ed.Aiwher,  Lond.  1840). 

There  wis,  moreover,  a  perpetual  light  (T'Cn  ^■'3), 
which  was  evideiilly  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  light 
(Eiod.  xxviii,  20).  This  sacred  light  waa  religiously 
fed  by  the  people,  and  in  case  of  any  special  mercy 
VDuchsafed  lo  an  individual,  or  of  threatening  danger,  n 
certain  quantity  of  oil  waa  vowed  for  the  perpetual  lamp. 
This  light  was  the  symbol  of  the  human  soul  (Prur. 
XX.  27),  of  the  divine  law  (vi,  28),  and  of  the  manifes- 
ution  of  God  (F.iek.  xliii,  2).  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  though  Ihe  perpetual  lamp  forma  an  ee- 
senlial  part  of  the  aynagogical  furniture  to  Ihe  present 
day,  and  has  obtained  among  the  Indiana,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  other  naliona  of  antiquity  (Roaenm  tiller,  ^nr- 
grnlaad,  ii,  IbG),  yet  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
the  Talmud.  Other  lamps,  brought  by  dei-oul  worship- 
pers, were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  i.  e. 
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titlings,we  bave  also  to  note  (I)  an- 
other chest  for  the  //apAfurolA,  or  rolls  ofthe  prophets; 
(2)  Alms-boxea  at  or  near  Ihe  door,  after  Ihe  pattern  of 
those  at  the  Temple,  one  lor  the  poorof  Jerusalem,  tho 
other  for  local  charities;  (3)  Notice-boBrd^  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  oljenden  who  had  been"  put 
out  of  the  synagogue;"  (4)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and 
other  musical  inBtnimenls,  used  it  the  New- Years,  Sab- 
baths, and  other  feslivsla  (Tiiringa,  Leyrer,  lor.  ril.). 
The  congregation  wis  divided,  men  on  one  side,  worn- 
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en  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  Axe  at  six  feet  high, 
numing  between  them  (Philo,/)6  Vit.ContempL  ii,476). 
The  ammgements  of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  ceo- 
tnries,  have  made  the  separation  more  complete  by 
iJacing  the  women  in  low  ude-galleries,  screened  off  by 
bttice-work  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart,  CirSm.  Relig.  i). 
4.  Besidea  meetings  for  worship,  the  synagogues,  or, 
more  properly,  the  rooms  connected  with  them,  were 
also  used  as  courts  of  justice  for  the  local  Sanhedrim 
{Tar^fMm  Jonathan  on  Amos  v,  12, 15;  Jerusalem  8wnr- 
Mrut,  i,  1 ;  Jerusalem  Baba  Metsia^  ii,  8 ;  Babylon  Ke- 
tkubotk,  5  a ;  Sabbath,  150  a),  and  in  it  the  beadle  of 
the  synagogue  administered  the  forty  stripes  save  one 
to  those  who  were  sentenced  to  be  beaten  (Mishna, 
MaUxah/tii,  12;  eomp.Matt.x,]7;  xxiii,84).  Travel- 
ler^  too,  found  an  asylum  in  the  synagogue ;  meals  were 
eaten  in  it  {PtMoehim,  101 ;  Berethith  Rabba,  c.  xlv), 
and  children  were  instructed  therein  {Kiddushm,  80  a; 
Baba  Bathroj  21  a;  Taamih^  24  b;  Berakoth,  17  a; 
Yebatmfth^  65  b).  This,  however,  did  not  detract  from 
its  sanctity ;  for  the  synagogue  once  used  for  the  divine 
worship  was  only  allowed  to  be  sold  on  certain  condi- 
tions (Mishna,  MeffUiah,  iii,  i,  2).  When  the  building 
wss  finished,  it  was  set  apart,  as  the  Temple  had  been, 
br  a  special  prayer  of  dedication.  From  that  time  it 
had  a  consecrated  character.  The  common  acts  of  life, 
SDch  as  reckoning  up  accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it.  No 
one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it 
ceased  to  be  oaed,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
snr  base  purpose  —  might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.,  into  a 
bath,  a  laandrv,  or  a  tannery.  A  scraper  stood  outside 
the  door  that  men  might  rid  themselves,  before  they 
CBteied,  of  anything  that  would  be  defiling  (Leyrer,  loc, 
oL,  and  Vitringa). 

\y.  The  O0itxrs  and  Government  of  the  Synagoffue.— 
The  synagogues  of  the  respective  towns  were  governed 
by  the  elders  (CS^T,  wpc<r/3vrepo(,  Luke  vii,  8),  who 
oonatituted  the  local  Sanhedrim,  consisting  either  of  the 
tventy-three  senators  or  the  three  senators  assisted  by 
four  principal  members  of  the  congregation  {^MegiUah^ 
V ;  Josephtts,  Ant,  iv,  8, 14 ;  War,  ii,  20, 5 ;  Acts  vii, 5 ; 
xxU  8),  as  thia  depended  upon  the  size  and  population 
<if  the  place.  See  SA:mKi>RUC.  Hence  these  author- 
ized administrators  of  the  law  were  alternately  denomi- 
nated jdUpAcndf  (0*^03*^0  =irocfMvcc«  JeruMlem /VoA, 
viii ;  Baby k»n  Ckagigah^m ;  Sabbath,  17  a ;  Acts  xx,  28 ; 
Eph.  IT,  II),  lAe  rulerB  of  the  tynagoguey  and  the  chiefs 
(r55Sn  '*^lk^=dpxifruvdytrfoif  af%ovTtQ,  Matt,  ix, 
IK  23;  Mark  ▼,  22;  Luke  viii,  41;  Acts  xiii,  15)  and 
crertPtrt  (C*3*lgT3  —vpoior&TtQ^  Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  1). 

The  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  ex  officio  the 
bead  or  chief  of  the  synagt^^e,  and  was  therefore,  Kar 
tlox^*  ^  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Mishna,  Yoma,  vii,  1 ; 
iietak,  vis,  7),  while  the  other  members  of  this  body,  ac- 
coniing  to  their  various  gifts,  discharged  the  different 
foactions  in  the  qrnagogue  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  as  will  be  seen 
fma  the  following  classification.    See  High-priest. 

L  The  RMler  of  the  Synagogue  (n^SSn  V^Kt = dp^|. 

•rrvy^oc)  ond  hie  two  Associates, — ^Though  the  su- 
picmc  official,  like  the  two  other  members  of  the  local 
enart,  had  to  be  duly  examined  by  delegates  from  the 
Gieat  Sanhedrim,  who  certified  that  he  possessed  ifll 
the  neeesaary  qualifications  for  his  office  (Maimonides, 
lad  Ba^hexaka  Bilchoth  Sanhediin,  ii,  8),  yet  his  elec- 
tian  entirely  depended  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  mem- 
bm  of  the  synagogue.  The  Talmud  distinctly  declares 
that  **no  ruler  (03*^0  ^woi/i^i')  is  appointed  over  a 
esi^givgation  unless  the  congregation  is  consulted" 
{ B*rakoth,  55  a).  But,  once  elected,  the  ruler  was  the 
third  in  older  of  precedence  in  the  Temple  synagogue — 
i.  e.  first  came  the  high-priest,  then  the  chief  of  the 
(^C),  and  then  the  ruler  of  the  S3'nagogue 
Ycma^  vii,  1 ;  Sotah,  vii,  7),  while  in  the  pro- 
rineiai  synagogues  the  respective  rulers  were  supreme, 


and  had  the  principal  voice  in  the  decirion  and  dia* 
tribution  of  the  other  offices.  His  two  judicial  col- 
leagues aided  him  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
See  Archi-synagooues. 

2.  The  Thrne  A  Imoners  (M);7^  *^Ka9i =^uurovoc ;  Phil. 
1, 1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  8, 12 ;  iv,  6).— The  office  of  almoner  was 
both  very  responsible  and  difficult,  as  the  poor-taxes 
were  of  a  dohble  nature ;  and  in  periodically  collecting 
and  distributing  the  alms  the  almoner  had  to  exercise 
great  discretion  from  whom  to  demand  them  and  to 
whom  to  give  them.  There  were,  first,  the  alms  of  the 
dish  O^nptn),  consisting  of  articles  of  food  which  had 

to  be  collected  by  the  officials  daily,  and  distributed 
every  evening,  and  to  which  every  one  had  to  contrib- 
ute who  resided  thirty  days  in  one  place;  and  there 
were,  secondly,  the  alms  of  the  box  (HB^p),  consisting 
of  money  which  was  collected  every  Fridaj',  was  dis- 
tributed weekly,  and  to  which  every  one  had  to  con- 
tribute who  resided  ninety  days  in  one  place.  Two  au- 
thorized persons  had  to  collect  the  former  and  three  the 
latter.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  together,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  put  into  their  pockets  any  money  thus 
received,  but  were  to  throw  it  into  the  poor-box.  The 
almoners  had  the  power  of  exempting  from  these  poor- 
rates  such  people  as  they  believed  to  be  unable  to  pay, 
and  to  enforce  the  tax  on  such  as  pretended  not  to  be 
in  a  position  to  contribute.  They  had  also  the  power 
to  refuse  alms  to  any  whom  they  deemed  unworthy  of 
them.  All  the  three  almoners  had  to  be  present  at  the 
distribution  of  the  alms.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  and  the  congregation 
that  those  elected  to  this  office  should  be  ^  men  of  hon- 
esty, wisdom,  justice,  and  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people"  {Baba  Bathra,  8 ;  A  boda  Sara,  18 ;  Taanith,  24 ; 
Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka  Hilchoth  Matkenath  An-- 
yim,  ix).  Brothers  were  ineligible  to  this  office;  the 
almoners  (Typ^ll  '^Stsa  •p03"<B)  were  not  allowed  to 
be  near  relations,  and  had  to  be  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  (Jerusalem  Peak,  viii). 

8.  The  Legate  of  the  Congregation,  or  the  Leader  of 
Divine  Worship  (■l^aS  H'^iia  =  dyytXoc  i««Xi|<y«ac» 
airoffroXoc)* — To  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  to  enable  the  congregation  to  take  part 
in  the  responses,  it  was  absolutely  necessar}'  to  have 
one  who  should  lead  the  worship.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  legal  number  required  for  public  worship  had  as- 
sembled 0'*3Q),  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (09*>B  = 
iroifiijv),  or,  in  his  absence,  the  elders  (D^9pt  =  a-pcff- 
fivTipoij,  delegated  one  of  the  congregation  to  go  up 
before  the  ark  to  conduct  divine  service.  The  function 
of  the  apostle  of  the  ecclesia  pia2C  n**^Q9)  was  not 
permanentl}'  vested  in  any  single  individual  ordained 
for  this  purpose,  but  was  alternately  conferred  upon  any 
lay  member  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  offering  up  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation.  This  is  evident  from  the  reiterated 
declarations  both  in  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  any  one  who  is  not  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  whose  garments  are  not  in  rags,  may 
officiate  before  the  ark  (Mishna,  Megillah,  iv,  6) ;  that 
"  if  one  is  before  the  ark  [  =  ministers  for  the  congrega- 
tion], and  makes  a  mistake  [in  the  prayer],  another 
one  is  to  minister  in  his  stead,  and  he  is  not  to  decline 
it  on  such  an  occasion"  (Mishna,  Berahoth,  v,  8).  <*  The 
sages  have  transmitted  that  he  who  is  asked  to  conduct 
public  worship  is  to  delay  a  little  at  first,  saying  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  it;  and  if  he  does  not  delay,  he  is  like 
unto  a  dish  wherein  is  no  salt ;  and  if  he  delays  more 
than  is  necessary,  he  is  like  unto  a  dish  which  the  salt 
has  spoiled.  How  is  he  to  do  it?  The  first  time  he  is 
asked,  he  is  to  decline;  the  second  time,  he  is  to  stir; 
and  the  third  time,  he  is  to  move  his  legs  and  ascend 
before  the  ark"  {Berahoth,  84  b).  Even  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  when  the  whole  congregation  fasted 
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and  ttaeiDbled  with  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  for  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  no 
stated  minister  is  spoken  of;  but  it  is  said  that  one  of 
the  aged  men  present  is  to  deliver  a  penitential  ad- 
dress, and  another  is  to  offer  up  the  solemn  prayers 
(Mishna,  Taatdthj  ii,  1^).  See  Fast.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  however,  the  rabbins,  who  were  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue,  asked  their  disciples  to  act«8  officiating 
ministers  before  the  ark  (BeraJcoih^  84  a).  But  since 
the  sages  declared  that  **  if  the  legate  of  the  congrega- 
tion (1122K  n^bo=ayy€Xoc  ircXij«ac»  airotrroXot) 
commits  a  mistake  while  officiating,  it  is  a  bad  omen 
for  the  congregation  who  delegated  him,  because  a 
man*8  deputy  is  like  the  man  himself"  (Mishna,  Bera- 
both,  v,  5) ;  and,  moreover,  since  it  was  felt  that  he  who 
conducts  public  worship  should  both  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  possess  all  the 
moral  qualifications  befitting  so  holy  a  mission,  it  was 
afterwards  ordained  that  "even  if  an  elder  (^pT  =  3rpi(r- 
pvrtpo^)  or  sage  is  present  in  the  congregation,  he  is 
not  to  be  asked  to  officiate  before  the  ark ;  but  that  man 
is  to  be  delegated  who  is  apt  to  officiate,  who  has  chil- 
dren, whose  family  are  free  from  vice,  who  has  a  proper 
beard,  whose  garments  are  decent,  who  is  acceptable  to 
the  people,  who  has  a  good  and  amiable  voice,  who  un- 
derstands how  to  read  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  who  is  versed  in  ihe  homiletic,  legal,  and 
traditional  exegesis,  and  who  knows  all  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  service"  (Mishna,  Taamthj  it,  2 ;  Gemara, 
ibid.  16  a,  b ;  Maimonides,  fad  IJa-Chezaka  Hikhoth  Ttr- 
phila,  viii,  11,12;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii,  1-7 ;  Tit  i,  1  -9).  As 
the  legate  of  the  people,  the  most  sacred  portions  of  the 

utorgy  (e.  g.  1335,  ©"^ana  Hsia,  nttjnp,  ttJ'^'ip), 

which  could  only  be  offered  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
legal  number,  were  assigned  to  him  (^Berakoth^  21  b, 
and  Rashi,  ad  loc)^  and  he  was  not  only  the  mouth- 
piece of  those  who  were  present  in  the  congregation  on 
the  most  solemn  feasta,  as  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  New  Year,  but  he  was  the  surrogate  of  those 
who,  by  illness  or  otherwise,  were  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  place  of  worship  {Roth  ffa'Shanah,  86 ;  Mai- 
monides, fad  Ha-Ckezaka  Ililchoth  TephilUf  viii,  10). 

4.  Tke  faterprfieTf  or  Methurgem&n  (^T2a"l*in, 
'|ioa"l^rna). — After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  among 
the  common  people,  it  became  the  custom  to  have  an 
interpreter  at  the  reading-desk  (HTS'^S)  by  the  side  of 
those  who  were  alternately  called  up  to  read  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  lessons  from  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets. See  Haphtaraii.  This  methurgeman  had  to  in- 
terpret into  Chaldee  or  into  any  other  vernacular  of  the 
country  a  verse  at  a  time  when  the  lesson  from  the  law 
was  read,  as  the  reader  was  obliged  to  pause  as  soon  as 
he  finished  the  reading  of  a  verse  in  Hebrew,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  begin  the  next  verse  till  the  methurge- 
man  had  translated  it;  while  in  the  lesson  from  the 
prophets  three  verses  were  read  and  interpreted  at  a 
time  (Mi8hna,  MeffiUalif  iv,  4).  The  reader  and  the  in- 
terpreter had  to  read  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
one  was  not  allowed  to  be  louder  than  the  other  {Bera^ 
hoik,  45  a).  The  interpreter  was  not  allowed  to  look 
at  the  law  while  interpreting,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  paraphrase  was  written  down.  The  office  of 
interpreter,  like  that  of  conducting  public  worship,  was 
not  permanently  vested  in  any  single  individual.  Any 
one  of  the  congregation  who  was  capable  of  interpret- 
ing was  asked  to  do  so.  Even  a  minor,  i.  e.  one  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  or  one  whose  garments  were  in 
such  a  ragged  condition  that  he  was  disqualified  for 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  law,  or  a  blind  man,  could 
be  asked  to  go  up  to  the  reading-desk  and  explain  the 
leason  (Mishna,  Afeffillahj  iv,  5 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha- 
Chezaka  ffilrhoth  Tephila,  xii,  10-14). 

5.  The  Chazzdi^  or  Attendant  on  the  Synagogue 
(T.DSSn  *|^n  =  v)n}pir;^c)?  w^AA  the  lowest  servant,  and 


was  more  like  the  sexton  or  the  beadle  in  our  churches. 
He  had  the  care  of  the  furniture,  to  open  the  doors,  to 
clean  the  synagogue,  to  light  the  lamps,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service,  to  summon  the  people  to 
worship,  to  call  out  Ol7S9^)  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  were  selected  by  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  to  come 
up  to  the  platform  to  read  a  section  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  to  hand  the  law  to  ordinary  readers,  or  to 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  when  it  had  to  be  given  to 
the  high-priest,  in  which  case  the  ap^^urvvaywyoc  took 
the  law  from  the  efiozan^  gave  it  to  the  chief  priest, 
who  handed  it  to  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  Yonui,  viii, 
1 ;  Sotah,  vii,  7) ;  he  had  to  take  it  back  aifter  reading 
(Luke  iv,  17-20),  etc.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  position  which  this  menial  servant  occu- 
pied in  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  a  few 
centuries  after.  The  Talmud  distinctiv  declares  that 
the  chatan  is  the  beadle  or  the  sexton  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  the  legate  or  the  angel  of  the  church 

(lias  n'^b©  na'^xi  hnpn  bo  «ao  xin  v";  comp- 

Tosiphta  Yonuif  68  b;  and  Mishna,  BeraJcotkj  vii,  1,  for 
the  meaning  of  ISS1Z9).  The  notion  that  his  office  re- 
sembled that  "  of  the  Christian  deacon,"  as  well  as  the 
assertion  that,  *4ike  the  legatus  and  the  efdersy  he  was 
appointed  by  the  imposition  of  hands,"  has  evidently 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  ckazan  in  the  days  of 
Christ  with  the  ckazan  five  centuries  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides, not  only  was  this  menial  servant  not  appointed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  the  legaius  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  no  laying-on  of  hands.  It  was  about 
A.D.  520,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  langua|2^ 
disappeared  from  among  the  people  at  large,  that  alter- 
ations had  to  be  introduced  into  the  synagogical  service 
which  involved  a  change  in  the  office  of  the  ckazan. 
As  the  ancient  practice  of  asking  any  member  to  step 
before  the  ark  and  conduct  the  divine  service  could  nut 
be  continued,  it  was  determined  that  the  ckazan^  who 
was  generally  also  the  schoolmaster  of  the  infant  school, 
should  be  the  regular  reader  of  the  liturgy,  which  he 
had  to  recite  with  intonation  (^Masecketk  Sopkerim^  x, 
7 ;  xi,  4 ;  xiv,  9, 14 ;  Griitz,  Gesck.  der  Juden,  v,  26). 

6.  Tke  Ten  Batianin,  or  Men  of  Leisure  (l''3^^2). 
— No  place  was  denominated  a  town,  and  hence  no  syn- 
agogue could  legally  be  built  in  it,  which  had  not  ten  in- 
dependent men  who  could  be  permanently  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  constitute  the  legal  congregation  whenever 
required  (Mishna,  Megillahy  i,  8 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha- 
Chezaka  Hilchoth  TephUa,  xi,  1).  These  men  of  leisure 
were  either  independent  of  business  because  they  had 
private  means,  or  were  stipendiaries  of  the  congrega- 
tion, if  the  place  had  not  ten  men  who  could  entirely 
devote  themselves  to  this  purpose  (Rashi,  On  Megillah'y 
5  a).  They  had  to  be  men  of  piety  and  integrity  (Baba 
BathrOf  28  a ;  Jerusalem  MegHlak^  i,  4).  By  some  (Ligh  t- 
foot,  Hor,  fith.  in  Matt.  tV,  23,  and,  in  part,  Yitring^,  p. 
5S2)  they  have  been  identified  with  the  above  officials, 
with  the  addition  of  the  alms-collectors.  Rhenferd, 
however  (Ugolino,  Thesavr,  vol.  xxi)tSee8  in  them  aim- 
ply  a  body  of  men,  permanently  on  duty,  making  up  a 
congregation  (ten  being  the  minimum  number),  so  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the 
proper  hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might  ^o 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  like  body  of  men,  the  Sta- 
tionarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish  archieologists,  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  permanent  representatives  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  services  of  the  Temple  (Jost,  Ge^ch^ 
des  Judentk.  i,  168-172).  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in 
many  cases  the  same  persons  may  have  united  both 
characters,  and  been,  e.  g.,  at  once  otioti  and  alms-col» 
lectors.  In  the  Middle  Ages  these  ten  Bailanin  con- 
sisted of  those  who  dischai^ged  the  public  duties  of  the 
synagogue,  and  were  identical  with  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  described  above.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tndela 
tells  us  that  the  ten  presidents  of  the  ten  colleges  at 
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Bagdad  were  ^  called  the  BatUmin,  tkeleimre  mm,  be- 
cauae  their  occupation  consisted  in  the  discharge  of 
public  business.  Daring  every  day  of  the  week  they 
dispensed  justice  to  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  except  on  Monday,  which  was  set  aside  for  as^ 
aemblies  under  the  presidency  of  R.  Samuel,  master  of 
the  college  denominated  *  Gaon  Jacob,*  who  on  that  day 
dispensed  justice  to  every  applicant,  and  who  was  as- 
sisted therein  by  the  said  ten  BatUmin^  presidents  of 
the  colleges"  {Itinerary,  i,  101,  ed.  Ascher,  Lend.  1840). 
This  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  of  Herzfeld  that  the 
ten  Batlanin  are  the  same  as  the  ten  judges  or  rulers 
of  the  ^nagogue  mentioned  in  Aboth,  iii,  10,  according 
to  the  reading  of  Bartenora  (florayotk,  3  b,  etc. ;  comp. 
Gf»elu  des  Voltes  Israel,  i,  892). 

V.  Worship,— 1,  Its  Time. —As  the  Bible  prescribes 
no  special  hour  for  worship,  but  simply  records  that  the 
Pisalmiat  prayed  three  times  a  day  (Psa.  Iv,  18),  and 
that  Daniel  followed  the  same  example  (Dan.  vii,  11), 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  decreed  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  should  correspond  to  that  of  the 
Temple.    To  this  end  they  ordained  that  every  Israel- 
ite is  to  offer  either  public  or  private  worship  to  his 
Creator  at  stated  hours  three  times  a  day— (a)  in  the 
morning  (H'^intO)  at  the  third  hour=9  A.M.,  being  the 
time  when  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  was  offered ;  (6)  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  (nnsia)  at  the  ninth  hoar  and 
M  half=3  80  P.M.,when  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was 
offered ;  and  (c)  in  the  evening  (3*^^99),  or  from  the 
time  that  the  pieces  and  the  fat  of  the  sacrifices,  whose 
blood  was  sprinkled  before  sunset,  began  to  be  burned 
till  this  process  of  burning  was  finbhed.    As  this  proc- 
C98  of  burning,  however,  sometimes  lasted  nearly  all 
night,  the  third  prayer  could  be  offered  at  any  time  be- 
tween dark  and  dawn  (Misbna,  Beratoth,  iv,  1 ;  Ge- 
mara,  ibid.  26  b;  Pesachim,  58  a;  Jerusalem  Berahoth, 
iv,  1 ;  Josephu8,  Anf,  xiv,  4,  8)i     It  is  this  fixed  time 
of  worship  which  accounts  for  the  disciples*  assembling 
together  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (i.  e.  9  A.M.)  for 
morning  prayer  (n*^irTC9)  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii,  1-15),  and  for  Peter  and  John's  going  up  to  the 
Temple  at  the  ninth  hour  (i  e.  8  P.M.)  for  (IS'^i^S)  even- 
ing prayer  (Acts  iii^  l),as  well  as  for  Gomelius's  prayer  at 
the  same  hour  (x,  80).    The  statement  in  Acts  x,  9, 
that  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray  about 
the  sixth  hour  (=12  M.),  has  led  some  of  our  best 
expositors  to  believe  that  the  hour  mentioned  in  iii, 
11  and  X,  SO  is  the  time  when  the  third  prayer  was  of- 
fered.   The  two  passages,  however,  and  the  two  dif- 
ferent hours  refer  to  one  and  the  same  prayer,  as  may 
be  Men  from  the  following  canon :  ^  We  have  already 

stated  that  the  time  for  the  evening  prayer  (nnsis)  was 
fixed  according  to  that  of  the  daily  evening  sacrifice, 
and  einoe  this  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered  at  the 
ninth  hoar  and  a  half  ( =3.30  P.M.),  the  time  of  prayer 
was  also  fixed  for  the  ninth  hour  and  a  half  (=8.80 
P.M.),  and  this  was  called  the  Lesser  Minchah  (hns^Q 
n3I9p).  But  as  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  (nOB  2*19)  at  the  sixth 
hoar  and  a  half  (=12.80  P.M.),  when  this  day  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  Friday  (f^ISU  S'l^)  [see  Passover], 
it  was  enacted  that  he  who  offers  his  evening  prayer  af- 
ter the  sixth  hour  and  a  half  (=12.30  P.M.)  discharges 
his  duty  properly.  Hence,  as  soon  as  this  hour  arrives, 
the  time  of  obligation  has  come,  and  it  is  called  the 
Great  Minchak'*  {Tihy'i^  nnaC;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha- 
Ckezaka  ffUehalh  Tephila,  iii,  2 ;  Berakoth,  26  b).  This 
mistake  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  accu- 
racy in  SQch  minute  matters  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
writers  shows  how  great  is  the  trustworthiness  of  their 
records,  and  how  closely  and  strictly  the  apostles  con- 
formed to  the  Jewish  practices.  The  prayers  three 
times  a  day  were  not  absolutely  required  to  be  offered 


in  public  worship  in  the'  synagogue  every  day.  The 
times  of  public  worship  were  (a)  Monday  and  Thurs^ 
day,  which  were  the  two  market-days  in  the  week,  when 
the  villagers  brought  their  produce  into  the  neighbor- 
ing town  and  their  matters  of  dispute  before  the  local 
Sanhedrim,  which  held  its  court  in  the  synagogue 
(Jerusalem  Megillah,  v,  1 ;  Baha  Kama,  32  a),  and  on 
which  the  pious  Jews  fasted  (Mark  ii,  18;  Luke  v,  38; 
xviii,  12;  Acts  x,  80);  (6)  the  weekly  Sabbath;  and 
(c)  feasts  and  fasts.  But  though  not  obligatory,  yet 
it  was  deemed  specially  acceptable  if  the  prayers  were 
offered  even  privately  in  the  synagogue,  since  it  was 
inferred  from  MaU  iii,  16  that  the  Sbechinah  is  present 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together. 

2.  The  Legal  Congregation, — Though  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Israelite  to  pray  privately  three  times  a  day, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  only  on  stated  oc- 
casions that  the  people  assembled  for  public  worship  in 
the  legally  constituted  congregation,  and  recited  those 
portions  of  the  liturgy  which  could  not  be  uttered  in 
private  devotion.  Ten  men,  at  least,  who  had  passed 
the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age  (ni2CQ  *^2)  were  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  legitimate  congregation  (*p3Q) 
for  the  performance  of  public  worship.  This  number, 
which  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  completeness  of 
the  ten  digits,  is  deduced  from  the  expression  tX^V  in 
Xumb.  xiv,  27,  where  it  is  said  ^  how  k>ng  shall  I  bear 
with  this  (n"l9)  oongregaHonf"  referring  to  the  spies. 
As  Joshua  and  Caleb  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  twelve, 
hence  the  appellation  congregation  remains  for  the  ten, 
and  this  number  is  therefore  regarded  as  forming  the 
legal  quorum  (Mishna,  Sanhedrim,  i,  6 ;  Maimonides,  lad 
Ua-Chezaha  HUchoth  TephUa,  xi,  1).  '*Tbe  Shema 
(71309)  must  not  be  solemnly  recited,  nor  must  one  go 
before  the  ark  to  conduct  public  worship,  nor  must  the 
priests  raise  their  hands  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
nor  must  the  lessons  from  the  law  or  the  prophets  be 
read  . . .  unless  there  are  ten  persons  present"  (Mishna, 
MegiUah,  iv,  8). 

8.  RituaL — ^The  most  important  features  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  synagogue  are  the  lihtrgg^  the  reading  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  homilies.  To  know 
the  exact  words  of  the  prayers  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  recited  when  they  frequented  the  syna- 
gogue is  to  us  of  the  utmost  interest.  That  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ  had  a  liturgical  service  is  certain ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  present  liturgy  of  the 
synagogue  embodies  a  large  admixture  of  prayers  which 
were  compiled  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple. Though  the  poetic  genius  of  the  psalmists  had 
vanished  and  the  Temple  music  was  hushed,  yet  nu- 
merous fervent  and  devout  spirits  were  still  unquench- 
ed  in  Israel.  These  earnest  spirits  made  themselves 
audible  in  the  synagogue  in  most  devout  and  touching 
prayers,  embodying  the  new  anxieties,  the  novel  modes 
of  persecution  and  oppression  which  the  Jews  had  to 
endure  from  the  children  of  Christianity— the  religion 
newly  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  Judaism— who 
deemed  it  their  sacred  duty  to  heap  unparalleled  suffer- 
ings upon  their  elder  brothers.  These  prayers,  formed 
after  the  model  of  the  Psalms,  not  only  ask  the  God  of 
Israel  to  pity  the  sufferers,  to  give  them  patience  to  en- 
dure, and  in  his  own  time  to  confound  their  enemies 
and  free  them  from  all  their  troubles,  but  embody  the 
teachings  of  the  sages  and  the  sentiments  propounded 
by  the  Haggadists  in  the  Sabbatic  homilies.  Hence,  in 
describing  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial to  separate  the  later  element  from  the  earlier  por- 
tions. As  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  liturgy  in  its  present  order,  we  shall  simply 
detail  those  portions  which  are,  undoubtedly,  the  an- 
cient nucleus,  which,  beyond  a  question,  were  used  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  and  around  which  the 
new  pieces  were  grouped  in  the  course  of  time. 
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(1.)  Tke  Hymnal  Group  (Hll'^ay  '^^SIOB) Just  as 

the  Temple  building  was  the  prototype  for  the  syna- 
gogue edifice,  so  the  Temple  service  was  the  model  for 
the  ritual  of  the  synagogue.  Hence,  just  as  the  Temple 
service  consisted  of  the  priests^  reciting  the  ten  tom- 
mandments,  pronouncing  the  benediction  upon  the  peo- 
ple (Numb,  vi,  24-27),  the  offering  of  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice,  the  Levites'  chanting  Psa.  cxv,  1- 
16 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  8-22  (^^in)  during  the  morning  sac- 
rifice, and  Psa.  cxvi ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  23-36  (^'^ttJ)  dur- 
ing the  evening  sacrifice,  so  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
consisted  of  the  same  benediction,  the  chanting  of  the 
sacrificial  psalms — as  the  sacrifices  themselves  could 
not  be  offered  except  in  the  Temple — and  sundry  addi- 
tions made  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ritual  began  with 
the  Temple  psalms.  These  were  followed  by  the  group 
consisting  of  Psa.  c  [xix,  xxxiv,  xci,  cxxxv,  cxxxvi, 
xxxiii,  xcii],  xciii,  cxlv-cl — those  enclosed  in  brackets 
being  omitted  on  the  Sabbath— 1  Chron.  xxix,  10-13 ; 
Neh.  ix,  6-12;  Exod.  xiv,  dO-xv,  18,  and  sundry  sen- 
tences not  found  in  the  Bible,  denominated  the  order  of 
the  Hymnal  Sentences  or  "  musical  periods,^  The  use  of 
this  hymnal  group  as  part  of  both  the  Temple  and  the 
synagogue  service  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  attested 
by  the  Seder  Olam,  xiv,  and  Maseckelh  Sopherim;  see 
also  Sahbathy  118  b,  where  we  are  told  that  ".^Tin  was 
ordained  by  David,  and  IT^C  by  the  Sopherim,  or 
scribes. 

(2.)  The  Skenuty  or  Keriath  Shema  (yifl:^  f^St'^'^p). 
— This  celebrated  part  of  the  service  was  preceded 
by  two  benedictions,  respectively  denominated  "the 
Creator  of  Light''  (IIX  ^Xl"^)  and  ''Great  Love'' 
(nai  nsnx),  and  followed  by  one  called  «  Truth'' 
(n«X,  now  expanded  into  D^'SK'^n  nax).  The  two  in- 
troductory benedictions  were  as  follows :  (a.)  '*  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
Greatest  light  and  formest  darkness,  who  makest  peace 
and  createst  all  things!  He  in  mercy  causes  the  light 
to  shine  upon  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  in  goodness  renews  every  day  the  work  of  creation. 
Blessed  art  thou,  the  Creator  of  light !"  (6.)  "  With  great 
love  hast  thou  loved  us,  O  Loni  our  (>od ;  thou  hast 
shown  us  great  and  abundant  mercy,  0  our  Father  and 
King,  for  the  sake  of  our  forefathers  who  trusted  in 
thee!  Thou  who  didst  teach  them  the  love  of  life, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  teach  us  also  ...  to  praise 
and  to  acknowledge  thy  unity  in  love.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  in  love  hast  chosen  thy  people  !'* 
(Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  1;  Berahoth,  11  b).  Thereupon 
the  ten  commandments  were  recited,  which,  however, 
ceased  at  a  very  early  period,  because  the  Sadducees 
declared  that  this  was  done  to  show  that  this  was  the 
most  essential  portion  of  the  revealed  law  (Mishna, 
Tamid,  v,  1,  with  Berakoth,  14  b).  Then  came  the 
Shema  proper,  consisting  of  DeuU  vi,  4-9 ;  xi,  13-21 ; 
Numb.  XV,  37-41 ;  which  was  concluded  with  benedic- 
tion (c),  entitled  «  True  and  EstaUishedT  (Sr•3r^^  ni3X), 
as  follows:  ''It  is  true  and  firmly  established  that  thou 
art  the  Lord  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  forefathers; 
there  is  no  God  besides  thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
the  redeemer  of  Israel !"  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  i,  4 ;  Ge- 
mara,  ibid.  13  a;  Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  1 ;  Geraara,  ibid, 
32  b).  There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  reading 
of  the  Shema  in  the  reply  which  our  Saviour  gave  to 
the  lawyer  who  asked  him,  "  Master,  what  roust  I  do 
to  inherit  etenial  life?"  when  the  lawyer  forthwith  re- 
cited the  first  sentence  of  the  Shema  (Luke  x,  26).     See 

SlIBMA. 

(3.)  The  third  pqrtion  which  constituted  the  ancient 
liturgy  embraces  the  "Eighteen"  Benedictions  (nsitt© 
niC5),  called,  kqt  t^ox^v,  the  Prayer  (niDP).  They 
are  as  follows :  a.  (•'^^3)  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 


God,  the  God  of  our  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
great,  omnipotent,  fearful,  and  most  high  God,  who 
bountifully  showest  mercy,  who  art  the  possessor  of  all 
things,  who  rememberest  the  pious  deeds  of  our  fathers, 
and  sendest  the  Redeemer  to  their  children's  children, 
for  his  mercy's  sake  is  love,  O  our  King,  Defender,  Sav- 
iour, and  Shield!  Blessed  art  thou, O  Lord,  the  shield 
of  Abraham !"  6.  (1123  nnx)  **  Thou  art  powerful,  O 
Lord,  world  without  end ;  thou  bringest  the  dead  to 
life  in  great  compassion,  thou  boldest  up  the  falling, 
healest  the  sick,  loosest  the  chained,  and  showest  thy 
faithfulness  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  Lord  of  might,  and  who  resembles  thee 
(a  Sovereign  killing  and  bringing  to  life  again,  and 
causing  salvation  to  flourish)?  And  thou  art  sure  to 
raise  the  dead.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  raisest  the 
dead !"  r.  (01"lp  hnK)  **  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name 
is  holy,  and  the  holy  ones  praise  thee  every  day  con- 
tinually. Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  holy  God  I" 
d,  OSin  hrtK)  ^^Thou  mercifully  bestowest  knowledge 
upon  men  and  teachest  the  mortal  prudence.  Merci- 
fully bestow  upon  us,  from  thyself,  knowledge;  wisdom, 
and  understanding.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
mercifully  bestowest  knowledge!"  e,  (132'^Dn)  "Our 
Father,  lead  us  back  to  thy  law ;  bring  us  very  near,  O 
our  King,  to  thy  service,  and  cause  us  to  return  in  sin- 
cere penitence  into  thy  presence !  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  delightest  in  repentance !"  /.  (nbO)  "  Our 
Father,  forgive  us,  for  we  have  sinned;  our  King,  par- 
don us,  for  we  have  transgressed;  for  thon  art  forgiving 
and  pardoning.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  merciful  and 
plenteous  in  forgiveness!"  g,  (•^K'^)  "Look  at  our  mis- 
ery, contend  our  cause,  and  deliver  us  speedily,  for  thy 
name's  sake,  for  thou  art  a  mighty  deliverer.     Blessed 

art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  deliverer  of  Israel!"  A.  CUXB"*) 
"Heal  us,  0  Lord,  and  w^e  shall  be  healed;  save  us,  and 
we  shall  be  saved;  for  thou  art  our  boast.  Grant  us  a 
perfect  cure  for  all  our  wounds;  for  thou,  O  Lord  our 
King,  art  a  faithful  and  merciful  Physician.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  T^rd,  who  healest  the  sick  of  thy  people  I»- 

rael !"    i  O^'^^^  T'"'2)  «  Bless  to  us,  O  Lonl  our  God, 
for  good  this  year,  and  all  its  kinds  of  produce;  send 
thy  blessing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  satisfy  ns  with 
thy  goodness,  and  bless  this  3*ear  as  the  years  bygone. 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  blessest  the  seasons!"    j. 
(7pr)  "Cause  the  great  trumpet  to  proclaim  our  liberty ; 
raise  the  standard  for  the  gathering  of  our  captives,  and 
bring  us  together  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the 
dispersed  of  Israel !"  k,  (t^y^vn) "  Reinstate  our  judges 
as  of  old,  and  our  councillors  as  of  yore;  remove  from  us 
sorrow  and  sighing;  and  do  thou  alone,  O  Lord,  reig;n 
over  us  in  mercy  and  love,  and  judge  us  in  righteous- 
nese  and  justice.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  the  King, 
who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice !"    L  (O'^S'^obsb'l) 
"  Let  the  apostates  have  no  hope,  and  let  those  who  per- 
petrate wickedness  speedily  perish;  let  them  all  be  sud- 
denly cut  off;  let  the  proud  speedily  be  uprooted,  broken, 
crushed,  and  humbled  speedily  in  our  days.     Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  breakest  down  the  enemy  and 
humblest  the  proud!"    m.  (O'^p'^nxn  hs)  "On  the 
righteous,  on  the  pious,  on  the  elders  of  thy  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  on  the  remnant  of  the  scribes,  on  the 
pious  proselytes,  and  on  us,  bestow,  O  Lord  our  CJod, 
thy  mercy;  g^ve  ample  reward  to  all  who  trust  in  thy 
name  in  sincerity,  make  our  portion  with  them  forever, 
and  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  trust  in  thee !    Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  support  and  refuge  of  the  right* 
eous!"   n.  (D'»b»'TT*bl)  "To  Jerusalem  thy  city  in  mer- 
cy return,  and  dwell  in  it  according  to  thy  promise ; 
make  it  speedily  in  our  day  an  everlasting  building, 
and  soon  establish  therein  the  throne  of  David.    Bless- 
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ed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  baildest  Jerusalem  !*  n\  (DK 
rnsS)  ^  The  branch  of  David,  thy  servant,  speedily  cause 
to  flourish,  and  exalt  bis  horn  with  thy  help,  for  we 
look  to  thy  help  all  day.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  causeat  to  flourish  the  horn  of  David !"  o.  (3?13i9 
l^b^p)  ^  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God;  have  pity  and 
oonapaasion  on  us,  and  receive  with  mercy  and  accept- 
ance our  prayers,  for  thou  art  a  God  hearing  prayer  and 
pupplications.  Our  King,  do  not  send  us  empty  away 
rrom  thy  presence,  for  thou  hearest  the  prayers  of  thy 
people  Israel  in  mercy !     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 

hearest  prayer !**  p,  (H^Ct)  "Be  favorable, O  Lord  our 
God,  to  thy  people  Israel,  and  to  their  prayer ;  restore 
the  worship  to  thy  sanctuary,  receive  lovingly  the 
burnt-sacrifice  of  Israel  and  their  prayer,  and  let  the 
service  of  Israel  thy  people  be  always  well-pleasing  to 
thee.  May  our  eyes  see  thee  return  to  Zion  in  love. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  restorest  thy  Shechinah 
to  Zion!"*  q.  (D^"nQ)  "We  thankfully  confess  before 
cbee  that  thou  art  the  Lord  our  Grod,  and  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  world  without  end,  and  that  thou  art  the 
shepherd  of  our  life  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation  from 
generation  to  generation ;  we  render  thanks  unto  thee 
and  celebrate  thy  praises.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
whose  name  is  goodness,  and  whom  it  become  to 
praise!"  r.  (O^b^D  0*^19)  "Bestow  peace,  happiness, 
blessing,  grace,  mercy,  and  compassion  upon  us  and 
upon  the  whole  of  Israel,  thy  people.  Our  Father,  bless 
us  all  unitedly  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  for 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  didst  thou  give  to  us, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of  life,  loving-kindness,  justice, 
bleanng,  compassion,  life,  and  peace.  May  it  please 
thee  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times,  and  in  ev- 
ery moment,  with  peace.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
wbo  bleaaest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace !" 

These  eighteen  (really  nineteen)  benedictions  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Rosh  Ha-Skanah,  i v ;  Berakolh,  iv, 
3 ;  Tosipkta  Berakothy  iii ;  Jerusalem  Berakoth,  ii;  Me- 
giUak,  17  a.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  they  were  or- 
dained by  the  one  hundred  and  twent}*  elders  of  the  Great 
S3magogue  (^AfegiUak,  17  b ;  BerakotK,  83  a ;  Siphre  on 
Deat.  xxxiti,  2),  and  we  know  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  (ysS'Q  "^VJ^X)  recited  them  in  the  Temple 
every  day  (JSabbaih^  24  b),  that  the  priests  pronounced 
three  of  them  upon  the  people  every  rooming  in  the 
ffeUlofSqnareg  (H'^Tan  nswb)  in  the  Temple-court, 
and  that  the  high-priest  prayed  the  sixteenth  (n^*l) 
and  the  seventeenth  (0*^^113)  sections  of  this  litany  on 
the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Tomo,  68  b).  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
joined  in  these  prayers  when  they  resorted  to  the  syn- 
agogue, and  that  when  the  apostles  went  on  the  top  of 
the  house  to  pray  at  the  stated  hour  (Acts  i,  13 ;  x,  9) 
these  benedictions  formed  part  of  their  devotions.  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  first  three  and  the 
last  three  benedictions  are  the  oldest ;  that  benedictions 
du>m  were  compiled  during  the  Maccabean  struggles 
and  the  Boman  ascendency  in  Palestine ;  and  benedic- 
tion It  was  DBost  probably  compiled  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple. 

But  though  these  three  groups  (viz.  the  hymnal 
group,  the  Skema,  and  the  eighteen  benedictions)  con- 
stitute<l  the  liturgy  of  the  Jews  when  engaged  in  pub- 
lic or  private  devotion  during  the  period  cf  the  second 
Temple,  yet  there  were  other  prayen  which  could  only 
be  recited  at  public  worship  when  the  legal  numbo' 
('p373)  were  properly  assembled. 

4.  The  order  of  the  public  worship  in  the  synagogue 
was  aa  follows: 

(1.)  Morning  Service,— The  congregation  having 
washed  their  hands  outside  the  synagogue,  and  being 
properly  asMmbled,  delegated  one  of  their  number  to 
go  befpie  the  ark  and  conduct  public  worship.    This 


kffate  of  the  congregation  C^iaS),  who,  like  the  rest 
of  the  congregation,  was  arrayed  in  his  fringed  gar- 
ment, and  with  the  phylacteries  on  his  head  and  left 
arm  [see  Fringe;  Phylactery],  began  with  reciting 
the  Kaditk  (^S^^i?))  ^^^  people  responding  to  certain 
partSi  as  follows :  "  Exalted  and  hallowed  be  his  great 
name  in  the  world  which  he  created  according  to  his 
will;  let  his  kingdom  come  in  your  lifetime  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel  very  speedily. 
[Legate  and  congregation  ]  Amen.  Blessed  be  his  great 
name,  world  without  end.  [Legate  alone]  Blessed  and 
praised,  celebrated  and  exalted,  extolled  and  adorned, 
magnified  and  worshipped,  be  thy  holy  name ;  blessed 
be  he  far  above  all  benedictions,  hymns,  thanks,  praises, 
and  consolations  which  have  been  uttered  in  the  world. 
[Legate  and  congregation]  Amen.  [Legate  alone  ]  May 
the  prayers  and  supplications  of  all  Israel  be  graciously 
received  before  their  Father  in  heaven.  [Legate  and 
congregation]  Amen.  [Legate  alone]  May  perfect  peace 
descend  from  heaven,  and  life  upon  us  and  all  Israel. 
[  Legato  and  congregation]  Amen.  [Legate  alone]  May 
he  who  makes  peace  in  his  heaven  confer  peace  upon  us 
and  all  IsraeL  [Legate  and  congregation]  Amen."  The 
similarity  between  this  very  ancient  Kadi$h  and  the 
Lord's  Ptayer  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  After  this 
the  legate  recited  in  a  loud  voice  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Shema,  the  rest  being  recited  quietly  by  him  and  the  con- 
gregation. Then  followed  the  eighteen  benedictions,  for 
the  third  of  which  the  Kedushah  (TVO^'^p}  was  substi- 
tuted in  public  worship.  It  is  as  follows:  "  Hallowed 
be  thy  name  on  earth  as  it  is  hallowed  in  heaven  above, 
as  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  and  one  calls  to  the  oth- 
er and  says  [Congregation],  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Sebaoth ;  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  hu 
glory!  [Legate]  Those  who  are  opposite  them  re- 
spond :  [Congregation]  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
nal, each  one  in  his  station.  [Legate]  And  in  thy  Holy 
Word  it  is  written,  thus  saying:  [Congregation]  The 
Lord  shall  reign  forever,  thy  God,  O  Zion,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  Halleluiah !  [Legate]  From  gen- 
eration to  generation  we  will  disclose  thy  greatness, 
and  for  ever  and  ever  celebrate  thy  holiness ;  and  thy 
praise  shall  not  cease  in  our  mouth,  world  without  end, 
for  thou,  O  liord,  art  a  great  and  holy  King.  Blessed 
art  thou,  holy  God  and  King !"  On  Monday,  Thursday, 
Sabbath,  feasts  and  fasts,  lessons  from  the  law  and  proph- 
ets were  read,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Mojnday  and 
Thursday)  discourses  delivered  by  the  rabbins.  The 
service  concluded  with  the  priests'  pronouncing  the  ben- 
ediction (Numb,  vi,  24-27). 

(2.)  The  Afternoon  and  Evening  Prayer, — Some  of 
the  psalms  in  the  hymnal  group  were  omitted,  other- 
wise the  service  was  similar  to  that  of  the  morning. 
The  public  worship  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  is  described 
in  the  articles  on  the  respective  festivals,  and  in  the  ar>- 
ticle  Haphtarah.  The  other  prayers  which  precede 
and  follow  the  three  ancient  groups  in  the  present  lit- 
urgy of  the  synagogue  are  not  described  in  this  article 
because  they  are  of  later  origin.     See  Litvrot. 

VI.  Judicial  A  uthority. — 1.  As  the  officers  of  the  syn- 
agogue were  also  the  administrators  of  justice,  the  au- 
thority which  each  assembly  possessed  extended  to  both 
civil  and  religious  questions.  The  rabbins,  or  the  heads 
of  the  synagogue,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day,  were  both 
the  teachen  of  religion  and  the  judges  of  their  commu- 
nities. Hence  the  tribunals  were  held  in  the  svna- 
gogue  (Luke  xii,  11 ;  xxi,  12),  and  the  chazzan^  or  bea- 
dle, who  attended  to  the  divine  service  had  also  to  ad- 
minister the  stripes  to  offenders  (iv,  17-20;  comp.  Mishna, 
Makkoihf  iii,  12;  and  Matt,  x,  17 ;  xxiii,  84 ;  Mark  xiii, 
9;  Acts  xxii,  19;  xx^n,  11).  The  rabbins  who  had 
diphmM  from  the  Sanhedrim,  and,  after  the  Sanhedrim 
ceased,  from  the  Gaonim  of  the  respective  colleges  at 
Sora  and  Pnmbaditha  (q.  v.),  and  who  were  chosen  by 
the  different  congregations  to  be  their  spiritual  heads 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembly,  selected  such  of  the 
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members  as  were  best  qualified  to  aid  them  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  communal  affairs.  These  consti- 
tuted a  local  self-governing  and  independent  college; 
they  issued  all  the  legal  instruments,  such  as  marriage 
contracts,  letters  of  divorce,  bills  of  exchange,  business 
contracts,  receipts,  etc.  They  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  on  any  offender,  or  to  put  him  out 
of  the  synagogue  (= excommunicate)  altogether  (Matt, 
xviii,  15-17;  John  ix,  22;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2).  The  pun- 
ishment of  excommunication,  however,  was  very  seldom 
resorted  to,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  though 
Christ  and  his  apostles  opposed  and  contradicted  the 
heads  of  the  synagogue,  yet  they  were  not  put  out  of 
the  synagogue.  In  some  cases  they  exercUed  the  right, 
even  outside  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the  per- 
sons of  the  accused  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take 
their  trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ix,  2 ;  xxii,  6). 

2.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  nat- 
ure of  the  tribunal  and  the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  two  of  the  passages  referred  to  (Matt,  x,  17 ; 
Mark  xiii,  9)  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
trvviSpia,  or  councils,  yet  both  appear  as  instruments 
by  which  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  might  fast- 
en on  its  victims.  The  explanation  commonly  given 
that  the  council  sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus 
identified  with  it,  is  hardly  satisfactory  (Leyrer,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real'Enofklop,  s.  v. "  Synedrien").  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal  of 
twenty-three,  which  sat  in  every  city  [see  Council], 
identical  with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josephus  describes  as  acting  in 
the  smaller  provincial  towns  {Ant.  iv,  8, 14;  War,  ii,  20, 
5),  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  smaller  court,  probabl}'  that  of  the  ten  judges 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Gem.  Hieros.  Sanhedr,  loc 
cit.),  consisting  either  of  the  elders,  the  chazz&n,  and  the 
legate,  or  otherwise  (as  Herzfeld  conjectures,  i,  892)  of 
the  ten  Batlanln,  or  otiosi  (see  above,  IV,  6). 

VII.  Rdatians  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  to  the  Chrit- 
tian  Church, — It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we  may 
ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after  the  Maccabcean 
struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  never  again  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  peo- 
ple were  now  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  law,  and 
the  external  ordinances  that  hedged  it  round.  If  pil- 
grimages were  still  made  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great 
feasts,  the  habitual  religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more 
out  of,  Palestine  was  connected  much  more  intimately 
with  the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could  alike 
enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who  might  have 
been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  or 
would  certainly  have  been  driven  from  it  unless  they 
could  make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Acts  xxi,  28).  See  Proselyte.  Here,  too,  as  in  the 
cognate  order  of  the  scribes,  there  was  an  influence 
tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  required  no  sons  of  Aaron ;  gave 
them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary  precedence. 
See  Priest  ;  Sckibb.  The  way  was  silently  prepared 
for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which  should  rise  in  "  the 
fulness  of  time"  out  of  the  decay  and  abolition  of  both 
the  priesthood  and  the  Temple.  In  another  way,  too, 
the  synagogues  everywhere  prepared  the  way  for  that 
order.  Not "  Moses"  only,  but  ^*  the  prophets"  were  read 
in  them  every  Sabbath  day;  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
were  universally  diffused. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  orgamza- 
lion  of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the 
Eoclesia.  Here  also  there  was  the  single  presbyter- 
bishop  [see  Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  pres- 
byters under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legatua  of 
the  synagogue  appears  in  the   ayycXof  (Rev.  i,  20 ; 


ii,  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  <(7ro<rroXoCf  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  the  elders  as  such  is  given  the  name  of 
Shepherds  (Eph.  iv,  11 ;  1  Pet.  v,  1).  They  are  known 
also  as  rjyovfuvot  (Heb.  xiil,  7).  Even  the  transfer  to 
the  Christian  proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  sacer- 
dotal  name  of  i^cvCi  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva,  the 
exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief  priest" 
in  this  sense  (Acts  xix,  14).  In  the  edicts  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  the  terms  apxup^v^  and  lepcvc  are 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  rulers  of  synagogues  (Cod. 
Theodos.  De  Ju<L,  quoted  by  Yitringa,  De  Deoem  OtiosiSf 
in  Ugolino,  Thes.  xxi).  Possibly,  however,  this  may 
have  been,  in  part,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scat- 
tered priests,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
rabbins  or  elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their 
only  sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  prece- 
dence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They  were 
invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day.  The  bene- 
diction of  Numb,  vi,  22  was  reserved  for  them  alone. 

2.  In  the  magigterial /unctions  of  the  synagogue  also 
we  may  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution. 
The  UKXfima,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  dele- 
gates, was  to  act  as  a  court  of  arbitration  in  all  dis- 
putes among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  uf 
daily  life  (rd  /3ewrocd).  For  these  any  men  of  com- 
mon-sense and  faimess,  however  destitute  of  ofiUcial 
honor  and  position  (ol  i^ov^evrifikvoi)^  would  be  enough 
(1  Cor.  vi,  1-8).  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  syna- 
gogue, were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against  relig- 
ion and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to  ex- 
communicate, to  "  put  out  of"  the  Ecclesia,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  by  their 
own  authority,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
society  (v,  4).  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Hammond 
and  other  commentators  have  seen  a  reference  to  these 
judicial  functions  in  James  ii,  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  fawned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view,  that 
they  were  "judges  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying  respect  of 
persons  into  their  administration  of  justice.  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  though  ingenious,  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently supported. 

8.  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue  was  to  a  large  extent 
the  reproduction  (here  also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with 
many  inevitable  changes)  of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the 
Temple.  It  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in 
what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization,  was 
connected  with  the  facts  of  the  New-Test,  history,  and 
with  the  life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  Here, 
too,  we  meet  with  multiplied  coincidences.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  worship  of 
the  Church  was  identical  with  that  of  the  synagogue, 
modified  (a)  by  the  new  truths,  (6)  by  the  new  institu- 
tion of  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  (c)  by  the  spiritual  cAa- 
risnuiteu 

(1.)  From  the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  forms 
of  prayer.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth.  They  had  asked  their  Master 
to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied 
with  their  request  ( Luke  xi,  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  done 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  every  rabbi  did  for  his.  The 
forms  might  be,  and  were,  abused.  The  Pharisee  might 
in  synagogues,  or,  when  the  synagogues  were  closed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed 
for  hours  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the  Shema 
("  Hear,  O  Israel,"  etc,  from  Deut.  vi,  4),  his  Kariish^ 
his  Shemdwh  Ksreh^  the  eighteen  Berakoth,  or  bless- 
ings, with  the  "  vain  repetition"  which  has  reappeared 
in  Christian  worship.  But  for  the  disciples  this  was, 
as  yet,  the  true  pattern  of  devotion,  and  their  Master 
sanctioned  it.  To  their  minds  there  would  seem  noth* 
ing  inconsistent  with  true  heart-worship  in  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fixed  order  {gard  rdUv,  1  Cor.  ziv,  40),  of  the 
same  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  liturgical 
study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in  the  apostoUc 
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age.  If  the  gifts  of  utterance  which  characterized  the 
first  period  of  that  age  led  for  a  time  to  greater  freedom, 
to  unpremeditated  prayer,  if  that  was  in  its  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  renewed  predominance  of  a  formal  fixed 
Older,  the  alternation  and  the  stru^Ie  which  hare  re- 
appeared in  so  many  [leriods  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
were  not  without  their  parallel  in  that  of  Judaism. 
There  also  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  un- 
bending form.  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  a  contemporary  of 
the  second  Gamaliel  (cir.  A.D.  80-115),  taught  that  the 
legate  of  the  synagogue  should  discard  even  the  Sktrnd^ 
mA  Earth,  the  eighteen  fixed  prayers  and  benedictions 
of  the  daily  and  Sabbath  services,  and  should  pray  as  his 
heart  prompted  him.  The  offence  against  the  formal- 
ism into  which  Judabm  stiffened  was  apparently  too 
great  to  be  forgiven.  He  was  excommunicated  (not, 
indeed,  avowedly  on  this  ground),  and  died  at  CiBearea 
(Jost,  GtMck,  des  Judenth.  ii,  36, 45). 

(2.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element  in 
Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from 
the  older  order.  **  Moses"  was  **  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv,  21),  the  whole  law  being 
read  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  completed,  according  to 
one  cycle,  in  three  years,  according  to  that  which  ulti- 
mately prevailed  and  determined  the  existing  divbions 
of  the  Hebrew  text  (Leyrer,  loc  e»/.),  in  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  a  single  year.  See  Bible.  The  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding 
order.  They  were  followed  by  the  Ikraah,  the  \6yo^ 
•trapcueKrjmwQ  (Acts  xiii,  15),  the  exposition,  the  sermon 
of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian  synagogues,  we 
must  believe,  followed  this  order  with  but  little  devia- 
tion. It  remained  for  them  before  long  to  add  **  the  other 
Scriptures**  which  they  had  learned  to  recognise  as  more 
precious  even  than  the  law  itself,  the  "prophetic  word" 
of  the  New  Test.,  which,  not  less  truly  than  that  of  the 
Old,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the  same 
Spirit.    See  Scripture. 

(3.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  prob- 
ably trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  a  stum- 
bling-Uock  to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquity,  the 
subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  among  Christian  contro- 
versialists. Whatever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
certain  that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
worship  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  im- 
mediate records  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  has  been  well 
described  by  a  writer  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Rom- 
ish tendencies  as  an  **  immemorial  practice."  Though 
**  Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks."  The 
prayers  "  have  found  a  place  in  every  early  liturgy  of 
the  world."  (Ellicott,  Deatiny  of  the  Creature,  serm. 
vi).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask,  could  it  have  been  oth- 
erwise? The  strong  feeling  shown  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  that  it  was  not  "  superfluous  and  vain"  to 
pray  for  the  dead  (2  Maoc.  xii,  44),  was  sure,  under  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  Pharisaic  scribcn,  to  show 
itself  in  the  devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we 
trace  back  these  devotions,  we  may  say  that  there  also 
the  practice  is  *'  immemorial,"  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtorf,  De  Synagog.  p. 
709, 710 ;  M*Caul,  Old  Paths,  ch.  xxxviii).  The  writer 
alrttdy  quoted  sees  a  probable  reference  to  them  in  2 
Tiro,  i,  18  (Ellicott,  Past.  EpittleSy  ad  loc.).  But  it  is  by 
DO  means  certain  that  Onesiphorus  was  at  that  time 
dead.    See  Dead,  Prayers  for  trk. 

(4.)  The  conformity  extends,  also,  to  the  times  of 
prayer.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obviously  the 
ease.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were,  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Test.  (Acts  iii,  1 ;  x,  8,  9),  and  had 
been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  (Psa.  Iv,  17 ;  Dan. 
vi,  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still 
known, respectively  as  the  Shacharifh,  the  MinchdhjAnd 
the  ^Arabiih;  they  had  not  only  the  prestige  of  an  au- 
tboriutive  tradition,  but  were  connected  respectively 
with  the  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom, 
as  to  the  first  originatois,  their  institution  was  ascribed 


(Buxtorf,  De  Synagag,  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  is  well 
known,  were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second, 
probably  also  in  that  uf  the  first,  century  (Clem.  AI.  Strom, 
loc.  cit. ;  Tertull.  De  Orat,  c.  xxv).  The  sacred  days 
belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem,  at  first,  to  present  a 
contrast  rather  than  a  resemblance ;  but  here,  too,  there 
is  a  symmetry  which  points  to  an  original  connection. 
The  solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the 
fifth,  and  the  seventh ;  the  last,  or  Sabbath,  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change 
was  brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lords  day  invoIve<l  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the  fourth, 
and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society  what  the 
other  davB  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  In  which 
this  transfer  was  effected  involves,  it  is  believed,  fewer 
arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other  [see  Sabbath], 
and  connects  itself  with  another  interesting  custom, 
common  to  the  Church  and  the  synagogue.  It  was  a 
Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
they  did  honor  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The  feast 
was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  cup  of  wine,  over  which 
a  special  blessing  bad  been  spoken,  was  handed  round 
(Jost,  Gesch,  des  Judenth,  i,  180).  It  is  obvious  that,  so 
long  as  the  apostles  and  their  followers  continue<l  to  use 

'  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning — so  long,  i.  e.,  as  they  fra- 
ternized with  their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham — 
this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  (eIitvov 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we 
should  call  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 

j  the  second.  By  degrees  [xee  Lord's  Supper]  the  time 
became  later,  passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn 

!  of  the  next  day.  So  the  Lord's  supper  ceased  to  be  a 
supper  really.  So,  as  th<!  Church  rose  out  of  Judaism, 
the  supper  gave  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead  of 
deriving  it  from  the  parting  day.  The  day  came  to  be 
KvpiaKTi^  because  it  began  with  the  hlirvov  KvputKov, 

I  Gradually  the  Sabbath  ceased  as  such  to  be  observed  at 
alL  The  practice  of  observing  both,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  up  to  the  fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the 
transition  period.     See  Sunday. 

(5.)  From  the  synagogue,  lastly,  came  many  less  con- 
spicuous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical  life 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution,  entire  or  partial, 
before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  (Heb.  x,  22;  John 
xiii,  1-15;  Tertull. />«  Oraf.c  xi);  standing  and  not 
kneeling,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii,  11 ;  Ter- 
tuIL  ibid,  c.  xxiii);  the  arms  stretched  out  (Tertull. 
ibid.  c.  xiii) ;  the  face  turned  towards  the  Kcblah  of  the 
east  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  loc  cit.) ;  the  responsive  Amen 
of  the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of 
the  elders  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16).  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the  wilder 
type  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There,  in  the 
closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the  worshippers 
not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and  lifted  up  their 
hands,  but  leaped  with  wild  gestures  (rov^  ri  iroSai 
IveyiipofAtv),  as  if  they  would  fain  rise  with  their  pray- 
ers to  heaven  itself  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii,  40).  This,  too, 
reproduced  a  custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did 
the  whole  body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simultaneously 
as  they  repeated  the  great  ter-sanefus  hymn  of  Isaiah 
vi  (Yitringa,  p.  1 100  sq. ;  Buxtorf,  ch.  x). 

VIII.  Literntui-e. — Jerusalem  MegUlah^  c.  iii;  Mai- 
monides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka  Uikhoth  TephUa  ;  Yitringa, 
De  Synagoga  Vetere  (Weissenfels,  1726);  Zunz,  Die 
gottesdienstlichen  VorlrSge  der  Juden  (BeHin,  1882),  p. 
866  sq.;  id.  Die  Bitus  des  synagogalen  Gottesdienstes 
(ibid.  1859);  Edelmann,  ffigajon  Leb  (Konigsb.  1845); 
Herzfeld,  Geachirhte  des  Voltes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1855, 
1857),  i,  24-80, 127,391-894;  ii,  129^184, 188-228;  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judfnihums  (Leipsic,  1857-58),  i,  d»  sq., 
168  sq.,  262  sq.;  Duschak,  lUustrirte  MonatssehriJ) Jlir 
die  gesammten  IrUeressen  des  Judenthums  (Lend.  1865), 
i,  88  sq.,  174  sq.,  409  sq.  See  also  Burmann,  Exercirt. 
Acad,  ii,  8  sq.;  Relaod,  Aniiq,  Sacr.  i,  10;  Carpiov, 
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Appar,  p,  d07  aq. ;  Hartmann,  Verbind,  des  A,T,mitd, 
Neuen,  p.  225  sq. ;  Brown,  A  fUiquities  of  the  Jews,  i,  690 
sq.;  Allen,  Af(x/erfty^u(iaum,ch.xix;  the  monographs  of 
Bomitz,  De  Vet,  Synagogu  (Yitemb.  1650) ;  Leovardic, 
De  Synagoga  et  Ecdesia  (s.  ].  et  an.) ;  Khenferd,  De  Otio- 
sis  SynagogcB  (Franec  1686) ;  id.  A  rchisynagi^s  Otiasus 
(ibid.  1688);  Tentzel,  De  Proseuchis  JSamar,  (Vitemb. 
1682) ;  and  the  diraertations  cited  by  Darling,  Cydop, 
BibHoff.  coL  1811.     See  Wobsuip. 

SYNAGOCiUE,  the  Great  (post- Biblical  Hebrew, 
h^insn  noas ;  Aramaic,  MHSn  KHQ^as ;  late  Greek 
and  Latin,  (rvvaytirp^  fityaKij,  Synagoga  Afagnd),  the 
Great  A  saembhfy  or  the  Great  Synod,  according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,  denotes  the  council  first  appointed  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
to  reorganize  the  religious  life,  institutions,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  people.  (We  here  substantially  adopt  Gins- 
burg*s  article  in  Kitto's  CydopadiaS) 

I.  Name  and  its  Signification.  —  Though  the  verb 
D3S,  to  gather,  to  oMembU,  occurs  in  the  Old  Test. 
(Esth.  ir,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xxii,  2;  Ezek.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxix, 
28;  Psa.  cxlvii,  2),  yet  the  noun  POSS,  auembly,  tynor 
gogue,  does  not  occur  in  Biblical  Hebrew.  In  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  the  terms  nlbnp,  ^Hj?,  and  nB^IOM 
are  used  for  congregation,  assenMy  [see  Ecx^lesiastes], 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  non-Biblical 
nOSS  is  designedly  employed  to  distinguish  this  assem- 
bly from  all  other  gatherings.  See  Stivagooue.  This 
is  also  the  reason  why  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  ad- 
jective alone,  and  not  also  to  the  noun — viz.  nD33 
n^S^sn,  the  Great  Synagogue — inasmuch  as  this  sin- 
gles it  out  from  the  other  synagogues^  provincial  or  lo- 
cal, both  great  and  small,  which  obtained  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  were  designed  for  different  objects. 
When  Ewald  asserts  that  "in  the  Mishnic  language 
the  substantive  and  the  adjective  never  have  the  article 
together  (Lehrbuch,  §  293  a,  note),  we  need  only  refer 
to  Sabbath,  xvii,  4 ;  Yoma,  iv,  8 ;  TaamtK  iiif  7 ;  Ke- 
thuboih,  vi,  7;  Nedarim,  iii,  11;  Nazir,  viii,  1;  Baba 
Bathra,  iv,  3;  and  to  innumerable  other  passages,  in 
refutation  of  this  assertion.  According  to  the  most  an- 
cient tradition,  this  assembly  or  synagogue  was  styled 
great  because  of  the  great  work  it  effected  in  restoring 
the  divine  law  to  its  former  greatness,  and  because  of 
the  great  authority  and  reputation  which  it  enjoyed 
(Jerusalem  MegiUah,  iii,  7;  Babylon  Megillah,  13  b; 
Yoma,  69  b;  Erubin,  13  b;  Zebachim,  102;  Sanhedrin, 
14  a).  The  enactments  of  the  Great  Synagogue  are 
often  quoted  in  the  name  of  nb'nftn  noas  *^U33K,  the 
men  of  the-  Great  Assembfy,  or  those  who  successively 
constituted  its  members  during  the  long  period  of  its 
existence.  The  abbreviated  forms  of  these  two  names 
to  be  met  with  in  Jewish  literature  are  n3=nD33 

nbnan  and  n  ax,  an'sx  =  nbt^ian  noas  ■•east 

Sometimes  this  assembly  is  also  designated  the  120  el- 
ders (D-^apT  D"»1«:51  nxiO,  MegUlah,  17  b,  18  b). 

n.  Origin,  Date,  and  Development  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue,— It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Ezra  was  the 
founder  of  the  Great  Sjmagogue,  and  that  he,  in  fact, 
was  its  president.  Grc&tz,  however,  has  adduced  the 
following  arguments  to  prove  that  Nehemiah  originated 
it  after  the  death  of  Ezra:  1.  The  very  name  of  Ezra  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  register  of  the  rep- 
resentatives (Neh.  ix ;  Ezra  v),  and  it  is  inconceivable 
to  suppose  that  the  originator  would  have  been  omit- 
ted ;  and,  2.  Nehemiah,  as  is  well  known,  went  twice 
from  Shushan  to  Jerusalem  to  restore  order — viz.  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes^s  reign  (&C.  446),  and 
considerably  after  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  cir.  410).  On  his  second  arrival  he  found  Jerusa- 
lem in  a  most  deplorable  condition :  the  chiefs  of  the 
families  had  formed  alliances  with  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite  and  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  enemies  of  the  Jews; 


the  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  and  the  law  of  God  and  of 
the  sanctuary  were  disregarded  (Neh.  xiii,  6-81).  Now 
the  convention  of  the  Great  Synagogue  was  held  ex- 
pressly for  the  removal  of  these  very  evils;  and  since 
the  representatives  distinctly  bound  themselves  by  a 
roost  solemn  oath  to  abstain  from  mixed  marriages,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  to  attend  sacredly  to  the 
sanctuary  and  its  requirenaents,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  synod  was  oonvenetf  by  Nehemiah  q/?«r  his 
second  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  devise  means  in  order  to 
meet  these  perplexing  points,  and  that  because  these 
evils  disturi)ed  the  order  of  the  community,  therefore 
they  were  made  the  principal  and  express  objects  of 
the  first  synod.  It  is  the  position  of  ch.  x  recording 
the  convention  of  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 
caused  this  error.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  is  not  put  together  in  chronological  order. 
Gratz  has  shown  a  position  of  the  different  chapters  in 
accordance  with  the  above  vieyr(FTauke\,Monaisschrtfi, 
vi,  62).  See  Ezra.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Ne- 
hemiah acted  in  perfect  concert  with  Ezra,  and  hence 
there  is  no  substantia]  error  in  attributing  the  Great 
Synagogue  to  the  latter. 

Ab  to  its  date,  the  convention  of  this  Great  Syna- 
gogue was  most  probably  one  of  Nehemiah's  last  acta, 
and  it  must  have  taken  place  after  the  death  of  Aita- 
xerxes,  else  Nehemiah  could  not  have  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem, since  even  the  second  permission  to  visit  that 
city  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  to  Shushan.  It  could  not  therefore  have  taken 
place  before  RC.  424.  The  Great  Synagogue  was  most 
probably  held  a  few  years  after  the  above  date  of  Ne- 
hemiah's  second  visit.  Ezra  was  doubtless  then  dead, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  regbter  of  the  representatives.  The  whole  period 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  embraces  about  104  yean  (B.C. 
404-300),  or  from  the  latter  days  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
death  of  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.),  who  was  the  last  link 
of  the  chain  constituting  the  synod  {Aboth,  i,  2).  It 
then  passed  into  the  Sanhedrim,  when  the  whole  of  its 
constitution  was  changed.    See  Sanhedrim. 

The  existence  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition,  was 
fint  questioned  by  Richard  Simon  {ffisf,  Crit,  du  Vieux 
Test,  lib.  i,  cap.  viii).  Jacob  Alting,  with  more  bold- 
ness, rejected  it  altogether  as  one  of  the  inventions  of 
tradition  ("Synagoga  magna  enim  nee  nuo  tempore 
nee  uno  loco  vixit,  eoque  s^niagoga  non  fuit,  reram 
oommentum  est  traditionariorum,  qui  nullum  alioqain 
nexum  Trapadoacwc  reperire  potuenint,"  Opp,  v,  882). 
He  was  followed  by  Ran  {Diatribe  de  Synag.  Magna 
[Ultraj.  1726],  p.  66,  etc.)  and  Anrivillius  {De  Synag. 
vutgo  dicta  Magna  [ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gotting.  1790 J). 
De  Wette  {Einleitung  in  das  A,  T.^  14)  contemptu- 
ously dismisses  it  as  "a  tradition  which  vanishes  as 
soon  as  the  passages  are  looked  at  whereon  it  is  based, 
and  as  not  even  bieing  a  subject  for  refutation.''  Those 
who  condescend  to  argue  the  matter  reject  this  tradi- 
tion because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocr}'pha,  Jo- 
sephus,  Pbilo,  or  the  Seder  Olam,  and  because  the  ear- 
liest record  of  it  is  iu  the  tract  of  the  Mishna  entitled 
Aboth,  which  belongs  to  the  1st  or  2d  century  of  our  sera, 
but  probably  represents  an  eariier  age.  But  surely  thin 
argument  from  the  silence  of  a  few  writers  cannot  set 
aside  the  express  and  positive  testimony  of  the  Mishna, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  earliest  Jewish  works.  In  like 
manner,  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  its  catalogue  of 
Jewish  heroes  (ch.  1),  does  not  mention  Ezra:  Jose- 
phus  never  alludes  to  the  tribunal  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, and  the  earliest  patristic  literature  of  the  JeH'<« 
does  not  breathe  a  syllable  about  the  Maccabiean  heroefi. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  conclude  from  this  silence  that  E^ra, 
the  tribunal,  and  the  Maccabees  are  a  myth  ?  In  con- 
firmation of  the  records  in  the  Talmudic  literature  about 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  following  circumstantial  evi-. 
dence  is  to  be  adduced :  The  errore  of  the  Samaritans 
became  rampant  after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  while  of 
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tlie  higb-priesis  between  Eliaabib  and  Onias  I  some 
vere  inngnificant  men  and  others  were  reprobates.  Ju- 
dausDf  moreover,  has  no  record  whatever  of  any  distin- 
guished persons  daring  this  period.  We  should  there- 
fore have  expected  the  religion  of  the  people  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  '*  But  instead  of  declining,  we  find  Jo- 
daism  ny>idly  rising.  No  trace  is  to  be  foand  in  the 
whole  of  this  period  of  the  disturbances,  misoonceptions, 
and  errors  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  ZembbabeL  The  law  and  the  precepts  were 
preeminently  revered.  The  ancient  collection  of  Ben- 
Sirach's  sayings,  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  people 
in  the  pre-^monic  age,  breathes  a  fervent  enthusiasm 
for  the  inspired  law  (comp.  Eodos.  ii,  16;  vii,  29;  ix, 
15;  X,  19;  xv,  1 ;  xix,  17 ;  xxi,  11 ;  xxiii,  27,  and  espe- 
ciallr  ch.  xxiv).  Who,  then,  has  kindled  and  sustained 
such  an  enthusiasm  and  religious  spirit,  if  not  an  assem- 
bly similar  to  that  convened  by  Nehemiah  ?"  (Grfltz,  in 
Frankel's  MonatuckriJ},  vi,  68,  etc.). 

III.  Number  of  Ifembert  cmd  tkeir  Clauificatioru — 
We  are  told  that  Nehemiah  organized  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue (comp.  Neh.  x,  1-10  with  Afidra»h  Hutk,  c  iii ; 
Jerusalem  Skebnik,  v,  1),  and  that  it  consisted  of  120 
oembers  (Jerusalem  BendBoth,  ii,  4;  Jerusalem  Megil- 
lah,  i;  Babylon  MeffiUah,  17  b).  In  looking  at  the  regis- 
ter of  the  Great  Assembly  recorded  in  Nehemiah  (x,  1- 
8),  it  will  be  seen  that — a.  Only  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  ehiefa  of  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  7-18) 
are  enumerated,  and  that  for  the  eight  that  are  want- 
ing four  private  persons  are  given,  viz.  Zidkijah,  Daniel, 
Baroch,  and  Meshullam.  6.  Of  the  six  or  seven  dtief 
Levitts — viz.  Jeshna,  Bani,  Kadmiel,  Hodijah,  Sherebi- 
ab,  Hashabniah — who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra  (Neh.  ix,  4, 5 ;  Ezra  v,  18, 19,  24),  Bani  is  omitted, 
and  twelve  private  individuals  are  mentioned  who  were 
undoubtedly  the  doctors  of  the  law  (D'^3'^3« ;  Neh.  viii, 
7 ;  ix,  3).  c.  Of  the  forty-five  chiefs  of  the  people  C^^JXI 
tStt)  only  half  are  known  as  heads  of  families,  and  the 
reit  are  again  distinguished  private  individuals.  Here 
the  families  of  David  and  Joab  (comp.  Ezra  viii,  2,  9) 
are  missing,  d.  Of  the  representcUiees  of  the  cities  there 
are  only  two  mentioned  —  viz.  Anathoth  and  Nebo  — 
which  plainly  shows  that  others  are  omitted,  since  these 
two  places  did  not  at  all  distinguish  themselves  to  be 
thus  singled  out.  Now,  in  looking  at  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  the  register  of  the  exiles,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  family  of  Hariph  (Joseh)  stand  first;  then  follow 
the  names  of  thirteen  cities  (viz.  Gibeon,  Bethlehem, 
Netophah,  Anathoth,  Beth-azmaveth,  Kiijath  - jearim, 
Cbephirah,  Beeroth,  Ramah,  Gaba,  Michmas,  Beth-el, 
and  Ai) ;  Nebo  concludes  the  catalogue  of  the  cities, 
and  the  family  of  Magbish  follows  upon  it  (Ezra  ii,  18- 
30;  Neh.  vii,  24>38),  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  order  in  the  register  of  the  Great  Synagogue;  Ha- 
riph begins,  then  come  cities,  i  e.  Anathoth;  Nebai 
comes  last,  and  then  again  Magbish  (Neh.  x,  19,  20). 
It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  above-named 
cities  are  to  be  inserted  between  Hariph  and  Anathoth. 
If  we  add  to  these  fifteen  cities  the  other  five  specified 
in  the  register  (viz.  Lod,  Hadid,  Ono,  Jericho,  and  Te- 
koa— vii,  96,  37),  which  were  represented  by  this  syn- 
od, we  have  in  all  twenty  cities.  Under  this  view, 
eight  divisions  of  the  priests  are  wanting — the  family 
of  Bani  is  missing  from  the  Levites,  seven  families  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  have  disappeared — and  thir- 
teen of  the  representatives  of  the  cities  have  dropped 
oat.  Now,  if  we  supply  those  which  seem  to  have  been 
dropped,  and  add  them  up  with  the  private  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  register,  we  obtain  the  following  rep- 
mentatives  in  the  Great  Synagogue:  twenty -eight 
priests,  ciinsisting  of  the  twenty-four  divisions  and  the 
four  private  individuals;  nineteen  Levites,  being  the 
seven  families  and  the  twelve  private  persons ;  fifty  Is- 
raelites, twenty -nine  being  chiefs  of  the  people  and 
twenty-one  private  persons — making  in  all  ninety-sev- 


en,  with  Nehemiah  ninety -eight,  while  the  remaining 
twenty-two  are  the  deputations  of  the  cities.  We  may 
thus  obtain  the  120  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
mentioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition.  It  will 
also  be  seen  from  the  above  that  these  120  members 
represented  five  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  chiefs  of  the  priest^ 
ly  divisions  (nx  r"<3  ■«»X1);  2.  The  chiefs  of  the  /.e- 
vitical  famUies  (D"«"^lbn  "'OXn) ;  8.  The  heads  of  the 
Isradite  famUies  (Dm  ^XKI);  4,  BepresetUatires  of 
dtiesj  or  (he  elders  (O'^Dpt ;  ir/oc<r/3vrcf>ot) ;  5.  The  doc^ 
tors  of  the  law  (0^D'^2ia  D'^'^BIO;  ypa/i/ioreTc),  from 
all  grades.  This  number,  however,  if  thus  made  up, 
was  most  probably  restricted  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assemblies  which 
were  afterwards  held  consisted  of  a  smaller  number, 
since,  at  the  time  when  the  Great  Synagogue  is  held  to 
have  passed  over  into  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  the  repre- 
sentatives consisted  of  seventy,  which  became  the  fixed 
rule  for  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.). 

IV.  The  Work  of  the  Great  Synagogue^- At  its  first 
organization  under  Nehemiah,  if  the  above  be  its  true 
origin,  the  representatives  bound  themselves  by  a  most 
solemn  oath  (n7i3IS!2'Y  h^KS)  to  cany  out  the  fol- 
lowing six  decisions,  which  were  deemed  most  essential 
for  the  stability  of  the  newly  reconstructed  State:  1. 
Not  to  intermarry  with  heathens;  2.  To  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy ;  8.  To  observe  the  sabbatical  year ;  4.  Ev- 
ery one  to  pay  annually  a  third  of  a  shekel  to  the 
Temple;  5.  To  supply  wood  for  the  altar;  6.  Regularly 
to  pay  the  priestly  dues  (Neh.  x,  28-39).  The  founda- 
tion for  the  reorganization  and  reconstruction  of  the 
State  and  the  Temple-service  being  thus  laid  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  synod,  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary 
materials  for  the  successful  reariug-up  of  the  super- 
structure and  the  completion  of  the  edifice  demanded 
that  the  synod  should  occasionally  reassemble  to  devise 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  should  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  plan  and  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary.  To  this  end  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  are  believed  to  have  collected  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures.  This  was  called  forth  by  the  effects 
of  the  first  decision,  which  involved  the  expulsion  of 
Manasseh,  son  of  the  high-priest  Joiada,  by  Nehemiah 
and  the  synod  for  refusing  compliance  with  that  deci- 
sion—  i.  e.  to  be  separated  from  his  heathen  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  (xiii,  23-29).  In  consequence 
of  this  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  obtained  permission 
to  build  an  opposition  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in 
which  Manasseh  became  high-priest,  and  whither  he 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  Jews  who  sympathized 
with  him.  This  proceeding,  however,  compelled  them 
to  deny  the  prophets,  because  their  repeated  declara- 
tions about  the  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  did  not  favor  the 
erection  of  a  temple  out  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  To 
erect  a  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  these 
apostates,  and  to  show  to  the  people  which  of  the  an- 
cient prophetical  books  were  sacred,  the  Sopherim  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  compiled  the  canon 
of  the  prophets.  As  the  early  prophets  and  the  great 
prophets— i.  e.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel— like  the 
Pentateuch,  were  already  regarded  as  sacred,  it  only 
remained  for  the  Great  Synagogue  to  complete  thepro' 
phetical  canon  by  inserting  into  it  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  which  this  synod  accordingly  did,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Baba  Bathra^  15;  Aboth  di  Babbi  NaJhan, 
c.  i;  2  Mace  xii,  13.  Although  some  of  these  authori- 
ties are  no  longer  clear  about  the  books  inserted  into 
the  canon,  yet  they  all  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  were  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  canonical  books  of  the  prophets.  The  Ha- 
giographa  were  not  as  yet  made  up,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  younger  Sirach  did  not  even  know  the 
expression  0*^32)113,  but  used  the  general  term  rd  aXXa 
to  denote  them  {Preface  to  Ecdus,),  and  that  in  Alex- 
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andiia  additions  were  made  to  the  book  of  Esther,  and 
other  books  were  inserted  in  what  we  now  call  the  Ha- 
giographa,  as  well  as  from  the  circamstance  that  the 
canonicity  of  some  of  the  Hagtographa  continued  to  be 
a  point  of  difference  between  the  schools  of  Shammai 
and  HiUel,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
canon  of  the  Ilagiographa  had  been  definitely  made  up. 
They  sho  compiled  the  ritual  fur  private  and  public 
worship  [see  Synagoguk];  and,  finaUy,  they  intro- 
duced schools  for  the  study  of  the  divine  law  (191  ri^3), 
and  defined  the  precepta  of  Holy  Writ.  The  whole  of 
this  is  indicated  in  the  epitome  of  the  three  grand  max- 
ims transmitted  to  us  in  the  laconic  style  of  the  Mishna : 
**Thc  prophets  transmitted  the  divine  law  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  who  propounded  the  three 
maxims — be  cautious  in  judging,  get  many  disciples, 
and  make  a  hedge  about  the  law**  (Aboth,  i,  1).  The 
other  work  of  the  men  of  the  Greek  f^'nagogue  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  name  of  (he  Sopherim  is 
given  in  the  article  Scribe. 

V.  Literature.  —  Wassermann,  in  Jost*8  fsraelitische 
Aftnalen  (Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main,  1840),  ii,  163  sq.; 
Sachs,  in  Frankel's  ZeUtchixfl  Jur  die  religioten  Tnie- 
resseti  des  Judenthuma  (Berlin,  1845),  ii,301  sq.;  Kruch- 
mal,  More  Neboche  Ha-Seman  (Leopoli,  1851),  p.  52  sq., 
102  sq.,  166  sq.;  Herzfeld,  Gachichte  des  Voltes  Israel 
(Nordbaiisen,  1855-57),  i,  22  sq.,  380  sq. ;  ii,  53,  244  sq., 
264  sq. ;  Jost,  Geschickte  des  Judenthunis,  i,  35  sq.,  95  sq., 
270  sq. ;  Low,  Ben  Chananja  (Szegcdin,  1858),  i,  102  sq., 
198  sq.,  292  sq.,  338  sq. ;  and  especially  the  elaborate 
essay  of  Griitz,  in  Frankers  Monatsschrijljur  Geschickte 
und  Wissenschajl  des  Judenthums  (Leipsic,  1857),  vi,  31 
sq.,  61  sq. ;  also  FUrst,  Gesch.  des  KanonSf  p.  22,  note.  See 
Canon. 

SYNAGOGUE  and  Church.  The  Jewish  Chureh 
ia,  in  ihe  catacombs,  represented  as  a  woman  of  majes- 
tic presence  in  flowing  robes ;  but  in  mediieval  exam- 
ples, as  on  the  doorway  at  Rochester  Cathedral,  with 
her  eyes  bandaged,  the  tables  of  the  law  falling  from 
one  hand,  and  a  broken  staff  in  the  other  (Jer.  v,  16, 
17).  The  Church  is  crowned  and  sceptred,  and  holds  a 
church  and  a  cross. — Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Synallazis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
lonids,  nymphs  skilled  in  medicine,  living  on  the  Cythe- 
rus,  a  river  of  Elis. 

Synapte  (avvamri)  is  a  Greek  term  for  the  Greek 
Collect  in  the  Liuirgy  of  St.  Mark,  resembling  the  ec- 
tene  in  that  of  St  James  and  of  St.  Chrysostom.  It  is 
used,  also,  to  designate  the  holy  communion. 

Bynazarium  {ffvva^apiov)  is  a  term  for  an 
abridged  form  of  the  Greek  menology  (record  of 
months),  an  account  of  the  festival  being  celebrated. 

Bynaads  ((fuva^ic),  an  Eastern  term  signifying, 
respectively,  1.  A  collect  or  short  prayer;  2.  The  holy 
eucharist,  or  the  Christian  sacrifice;  8.  An  assembly  for 
worship ;  and,  4.  The  joint  commemoration  of  saints. 

Syncellus  (from  ovyceXXo),  to  join)  was  an  ancient 
officer  attached  to  the  patriarchs  or  prelates  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church  as  witnesses  to  their  conversation  and 
conduct.  Others  acted  as  clerks  and  stewards.  It 
eventuallv  became  a  mere  title  of  honor. 

Syncelltts,  Groroius,  a  Byzantine  author  and  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  has  left  a  Chronograpky,  or  chro- 
nological record  of  events,  extending  from  the  creation 
to  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  He  began 
with  Adam,  and  intended  to  bring  down  his  compila- 
tion to  his  own  time,  but  death  anticipated  the  comple- 
tion of  his  task. 

I.  Name. — He  is  called  Georgius  Abbas  and  Geoi^us 
Monachus,  and  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  identi- 
fied with  Georgius  Hamariolus,  whose  works  remain 
still,  for  the  most  part,  unpublished.  The  designation 
of  Synceliusy  which  has  been  given  to  the  cbronogra* 


pher  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  is  no  personal  name, 
but  a  title  of  dignity.  It  is  derived  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical office  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  syncellus  was  originally 
the  companion,  room-mate,  occupant  of  the  same  cell 
with  the  patriarch — eokabitator,  ceiianeus,  conceUaneits, 
He  was  to  be  the  constant  witness  of  the  purity  of  the 
patriarch's  life  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  and 
conversation,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  re- 
quires members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  to  be  always  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  frateniity.  Sometimes  one  syn- 
cellus was  appointe<l,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes 
more.  Frequently  the  designation  was  bestowed  as  an 
honorary  and  honorable  title.  At  times  the  office  was 
employed  as  a  mode  of  placing  spies  around  the  patri- 
arch. The  popes  of  Rome  had  their  ^ncelli  down  to  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  at  least,  as  has  been  proved 
by  Ducange,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  with  his 
usual  exuberant  learning  {Gloss.  Med,  et  Infim,  Latin, 
s.  v.).  They  were  attached,  also,  to  other  prelates.  The 
relation  was  naturally  one  of  great  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence, and  consequently  became  one  of  influence  and 
high  distinction.  Hence  the  syncellus  seems  frequent- 
ly to  have  acted  as  coadjutor  to  the  patriarch,  and  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  in  the  legitimate 
line  of  succession  to  the  patriarchate.  The  practice, 
however,  of  elevating  the  syncellus  to  the  patriarchal 
throne  on  the  death  of  the  metropolitan  appears  to  hare 
never  been  habitual,  and  to  have  been  abandoned  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  9th  century  (Zonaras,  XYI,  xiii,  25 ; 
Gretser  et  Goar,  Comm,  in  Coditu  p.  105).  I'he  em- 
peror Romanus  Leca|)enus  made  his  youngest  son,  The- 
ophylact,  syncellus,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy  (Zonaras, 
XVI,  xviii).  The  special  functions  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  gradually  abandoned,  but  the  name  and 
dignity  were  still  retained  when  Codinus  prepared  hia 
Comi-roU  of  the  Imperial  Officials  (see  Goar,  Pra/i  ad 
SynctUumy  ii,  56). 

II.  Life. — George  the  Chronographer  was  syncellus 
to  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  who  died  in  806.  He  may 
have  been  one  of  those  imposed  on  that  eminent  func- 
tionary by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  as  a  spy.  We  know 
nothing  of  him  except  from  his  name  and  his  title,  and 
from  his  commemoration  by  his  friend  and  continuator, 
Theophanes.  The  testimony  of  Theophanes  amounts 
to  very  little.  It  is  simply  that  George,  the  abbot  and 
syncellus,  was  a  distinguished  and  very  learned  man, 
who  faithfully  and  laboriously  chronicled  the  events  uf 
the  world  from  Adam,  and  diligently  recorded  their 
chronological  succession ;  that  life  failed  him  when  he 
had  brought  his  chronicle  down  only  to  the  accession  of 
Diocletian ;  that,  on  the  approach  of  death,  he  requested 
and  ni^ed  his  friend  Theophanes  to  complete  his  de- 
sign, and  that  Theophanes  reluctantly  undertook  and 
executed  this  commission.  Of  George  the  Chronogra- 
pher nothing  more  is  reported.  After  this  brief  appa- 
rition on  the  stage  of  history  he  vanishes  into  thick 
darkness,  leaving  his  unfinished  work  behind  him. 

III.  Works,  —  The  only  work  of  Geoi^  Syncellus 
which  we  possess,  or  know  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  is  his  Chrcnography^  or  Universal  Chromdes^  which 
comes  down,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
Had  life  and  health  been  spared,  he  would  probably, 
like  his  continuator,  Theophanes,  and  like  the  general 
tribe  of  mediiBval  chroniclers,  have  been  fuller,  more 
original,  and  more  instructive  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
temporaneous events.  These  events  were,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, well  known  to  htm,  from  his  social  and  official  po- 
sition, and  from  the  diligent  studies  which  obtained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  knowledge  (iroXv- 
lid^kararoQ).  As  he  died  when  he  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  nothing  can  be 
expected  from  him  but  fidelity  of  compilation  and  dis- 
cernment in  the  selection  and  use  of  authorities.  Faith- 
fulness and  industry  may  be  readily  conceded  to  hina. 
Discretion  and  sagacity  are  scarcely  among  his  charac- 
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teristics.  He  u  exceedingly  curt,  banh.  diy,  jejune, 
and  often  confused.  His  temperament,  bis  vocaiion, 
and  his  times  inclined  biro  to  credulity  and  superstiticm. 
He  introduces  bis  multitudinous  extracts  in  a  crude  and 
undigested  form,  and  accepts  witbout  hesitation  what- 
ever he  finds  in  his  texts.  Yet  his  work  has  a  very 
high  value,  and  largely  from  this  total  absence  of  crit- 
ical discrimination.  It  is  the  most  extensive  of  the 
(vreek  chronicles  that  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sicilian,  Alexandrine,  or  Paschal  chron- 
icle. The  latter  and  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  are  the 
only  two  important  chronological  treatises  that  preceded 
it  which  have  been  preserved.  Eusebius  was  sadly  mu- 
tilated and  fragmentary,  and  was  in  part  restored  by  the 
aid  of  Syncellus.  Scaliger,  the  restorer  of  Eusebius,  con- 
templated the  abandonment  of  his  undertaking  when 
he  despaired  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Syncellus, 
which  he  deemed  indispensable.  The  restoration  was, 
indeed,  impracticable  without  such  aid,  till  the  discov- 
ery of  the  complete  work,  in  recent  years,  in  an  Arme- 
nian MS.,  which  was  published  at  Milan,  in  1818,  by 
Mai  and  Zohrab.  The  Chnmography  of  Syncellus  has 
thus  rendered  important  service.  It  has  other  sources 
of  interest.  It  is  throughout  a  compilation,  but  a  com- 
fulation  which  usually  retains  the  ipsiadma  verba  of  the 
authors  from  whom  it  borrows,  and  which  records  its 
obligationsw  Thus  have  been  preserved  remnants,  more 
or  less  extensive,  of  many  writers  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  utteriy.  The  citations  from  Eusebius 
hare  afaneady  been  referred  ta  We  owe,  besides,  to 
Syncellus  nearly  all  that  sur\'ives  of  Julius  Africanus, 
roost  of  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  and  much  of  the  lit- 
tle that  is  left  of  Berosus,  who  strangely  illustrates  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  corroborates  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  the  late  George  Smith.  Among  the  shat- 
tered remnants  imbedded  in  the  chronicle  of  Syncellus 
—like  broken  columns,  ruined  architraves,  dismembered 
friezes,  and  mutilated  statues  in  mediaeval  walls  and  for- 
talitts — may  be  found  passages  from  books  of  various 
kinds,  including  many  from  partially  or  wholly  lost 
Apocrypha.  There  are  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Adam, 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  History  of  Judith,  Hermes,  Zos- 
imus  the  philosopher,  etc  Some  of  these  excerpts  are 
very  curious,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remarkable 
superstitions  and  of  quaint  legends  of  the  antique  world. 
It  would  be  misplaced  labor  to  investigate  here  the 
chronological  accuracy  of  Syncellus,  or  to  comment  upon 
bis  chronological  statementa.  The  service  has  been  ren- 
dered laboriously,  if  not  altogether  satisfactorily,  by  the 
Dominican  Goar,  who  added  a  Canon  Chronoyraphicua 
to  the  edUio  princeps  of  the  work.  The  history  of  the 
MS.  used  by  Goar  is  curious.  It  was  preserved  in  the 
librsiy  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  It  reap- 
peared in  the  Royal  Library  of  France.  A  notice,  in 
Greek,  appended  to  the  MS.  states  that  it  was  pur- 
chased at  Corinth,  for  four  pieces  of  gold  (xpvtnvovQ)^  by 
John  Abrarai  (or  Abrams),  in  the  month  of  November, 
1507,  or  mundane  year  7016  (of  the  mm  of  Constantino- 
ple). It  was  probably  one  of  the  many  waifs  from  the 
Ottoman  capture  of  Constantinople.  For  some  time  it 
was  believed  to  have  been  lost  from  the  Royal  Library. 
It  reached  Scaliger^s  hands.  It  was,  in  time,  restored 
to  the  royal  repository,  where  it  still  remains,  if  it  did 
not  perish  in  the  fires  of  the  Commune.  The  supposed 
date  of  this  MS.  is  1021.  It  is  somewhat  mutilated,  and 
one  leaf  is  lost;  but  it  is  the  most  complete  MS.  of  this 
snthor.  Dindorf  reganls  as  of  much  higher  mark  an- 
other Parisian  MS.,  which  he  also  employed  in  his  re- 
cension of  the  text  for  the  Bonn  series  of  the  Byzanfine 
Hittoritm*,  This  has  lost  many  leaves  in  the  middle, 
and,  like  Coleridge^s  Ckrigtabel^  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end. 

IV.  LUeminre. — Georg.  Syncelli  Chronographia^  Ed. 
J.  Goar  (Par.  1652).  This  edition  is  accompanied  with 
cofMous emendations  and  annotations,  with  an  instructive 
preface,  and  with  a  full  chronographical  canon.  Gforg. 
SpteeBua  et  NvxpiujimM  C,  P,  ex  reoensione  Guilelmi 


Dindorfii  (Bonnas,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo).  Dindorf  repub- 
lishes the  ajyparattt*  Uterariua  of  Goar,  and  adds  a  re- 
print of  Bedovii  IH$9erUttio  de  Georgii  Syncelli  ChrO' 
nographia,     ((».  F.  H.) 

83riicretism  (vvycpiirur/ioc,  umon).  This  term  is 
emplo3'ed  in  Church  history  to  designatt  the  movement 
to  promote  union  among  the  various  evangelical  parties 
of  Germany  in  the  17th  century.  The  word  occurs  in 
PhiUrch  (ii,  490  B;  ed.  Reiske,  vii,  910)~perhaps  the 
only  instance  among  the  writere  of  antiquity — and 
is  there  illustrated  by  the  idea  that  the  Cretans,*though 
frequently  at  war  among  themselves,  were  accustomed 
to  unite  their  powera  against  the  attacks  of  any  foreign 
foe  {tcai  tovto  fiv  6  KoXovfuyoQ  vv  avr&v  ovyKptf^ 
TuffAoi),  Erasmus  adopted  the  word  into  the  AcUtgia 
(cbil.  i,  cent.  1,  No.  11,  p.  24),  and  defined  it  to  signify 
the  union  of  parties  who  have  need  of  each  other  or 
who  desire  to  make  head  against  a  common  foe,  though 
theymay  not  be  influenced  to  form  such  union  because 
they  are  one  at  heart.  Both  the  word  and  the  idea 
came  into  common  use  soon  afterwards.  Zwingli,  for 
example,  in  a  letter  to  (Ecolampadius  of  the  year  152^ 
recommends  such  a  syncretism  (Opp,  ed.  Schuler  et 
Schulthess,  vii,  890) ;  Bucer  employs  the  term  frequent^ 
ly  in  connection  with  his  efforts  towards  union  after 
the  publication  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  {Opp,  viii, 
577),  as  does  also  Melancthon  with  reference  to  the 
same  business  (Corp,  Ref,  ii,  485  sq. ;  i,  917 ;  Opp.  AfeL 
ed.  Yitemb.  iv,  818).  The  apostate  Staphylus  (q.  v.) 
charges  the  Reformers  with  being  simply  Babel-build- 
ers, and  in  setting  forth  his  proofs  represents  the  Lu- 
therans as  being  Sgncretitantes  (Oilov.  Syncret.  Hist,  i, 
2).  Zach.  Ureinus  (q.  v.)  also  employs  the  term  in  an 
unfavorable  sense  (Oj^.  tlrsini  [Neustadt,  1589],ii,  305, 
on  Isa.  ix,  6).  Syncretism  is  thus  shown  to  have  been 
a  current  term  with  all  persons  of  humanistic  culture 
in  the  16th  century,  and  to  have  been  employed,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  with  a  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble meaning  to  designate  an  alliance  of  dissenting  par- 
ties in  despite  of  all  dissent.  The  twofold  use  of  syn- 
cretism as  a  term  of  commendation  or  censure  contin- 
ued throughout  the  17th  century,  but  with  a  gradual 
predominance  of  the  latter  idea,  arising  from  the  in- 
creased importance  which  came  to  be  attached  to  every 
variation  of  doctrinal  beliefs.  In  1608  the  Romish  the- 
ologian Windeck  wrote  against  the  Protestants  a  Prog^ 
noaticon  Futuri  Statut  Ecdetiaf  in  which  he  advised  the 
Romanists  to  cultivate  greater  harmony,  in  the  words 
"Si  saperent  Catholici,  et  ipsis  cara  esaet  reipublicse 
Christianas  salus,  syncretismum  colerent.'*  The  Hei* 
delbei^  theologian  David  Parens  (q.  v.)  responded  in 
his  Irefncumj  aive  de  Unione  Evangel,  ConciliandOj  with 
an  appeal  to  both  wings  of  the  Protestant  Church  for  an 
alliance  against  their  common  foe ;  but  Leonhard  Hut- 
ter  rejected  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  as  preposterous 
('Elcrafftc 'EXrycruc^,  etc.  [Wittenb.l614]),anda  Jesuit, 
Adam  Contzen,  followed  in  a  polemic  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pages,  entitled  De  Pace  Germani(e  Libri 
II  (Mayence,  1616,  8vo),  whose  principal  purpose  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  parties  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  The  tendency,  scarcely  interrupted  by 
the  raging  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  Lutheran  and 
Romanist  zealots  to  magnify  existing  differences  of 
opinion  and  intensify  their  influence  drew  forth  the 
protest  of  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  He  stigmatized  it  as  shame- 
ful, and  urged  the  making  of  distinctions  between  doc- 
trines of  greater  and  inferior  importance;  and,  while  he 
wished  the  further  development  of  doctrinal  matters  to 
be  relegated  to  the  schools,  he  also  ui^ed  that  a  practi- 
cal sympathy  and  fellowship  be  cultivated  between  the 
churches.  This  brought  on  him  a  storm  of  obloquy. 
The  Wittenberg  faculty  issued  two  opinions,  warning 
against  such  "  syncretismus  diversarum  religionum," 
and  deprecating  the  Sandomir  Consensus  (q.v.);  and  in 
the  same  year  (1645)  a  Jesuit,  Yeit  Erbermann,  wrote 
a  work  entitled  £ipi}vucov  Catholicum,  etc.,  that  de- 
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serves  notice  as  being  the  probable  source  of  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  Che  word  syncretism,  by  which  it  came 
to  denote,  not,  as  aforetime,  the  practical  association  of 
religionists  holding  divergent  views  upon  some  ques- 
tions, but  an  intermixing  of  the  religions  themselves. 
The  new  renderfng  of  the  word  furnished  the  opponents 
of  Calixtus  with  additional  weapons,  of  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  See  Dannhauer,  Myste- 
rium  SyncrttisttUy  etc  (Strasb.  1648),  where  the  idea  of 
syncretism  is  made  to  include  every  form  of  hurtful  as- 
sociation or  intermixture,  e.  g.  of  Eve  with  the  serpent, 
of  the  chemical  or  mechanical  intermixture  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  in  nature,  etc  With  Calovius  (q.  v.) 
begins  emphatically  the  use  of  the  term  syncretism  as 
denoting  an  improper  and  unallowable  approximation 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christians  towards  each  oth- 
er. This  view  underlies  the  phrase  8yncreii$tic  Cott- 
trovernes  (q.  v.)  as  used  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
more  benevolent  meaning  was  gradually  laid  asid^,  and 
even  Calixtus  was  constrained  to  refuse  his  consent  to 
the  application  of  the  term  to  his  position.  The  per- 
version has  retained  its  hold  upon  the  popular  usage 
until  now,  and  has  doubtless  contributed  towards  the 
unauthorized  assumption  of  a  derivation  of  syncretism 
from  <ntyKtpavwfiu — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

S3riicretiatio  Controversies.  The  title  applies 
in  ordinary  practice  to  such  disputes  only  as  originated 
in  connection  with  efforts  made  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century  to  promote  union  and  fellowship  be- 
tween the  Protestant  churches  of  German  v.  These  di»- 
puces  raged  less  between  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theo- 
logians than  between  the  strict  and  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  itself.  The  progress  of  con- 
troversy, moreover,  generally  resulted  in  the  interweav- 
ing of  extraneous  and  foreign  matters  with  the  direct 
question  at  issue;  and  in  this  way  the  syncretistic  con- 
troversies became  also  disputes  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  freedom  to  be  allowed  theological  schools  and 
theological  science,  the  disputants  being  known  as  Gn€- 
noltttheram  and  ModercUiores,  The  term  tyncreiwn 
(q.  V.)  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  all  these  several 
disputes,  but  is  in  practice  so  employed  by  all  parties. 
Everything  prior  to  the  transactions  of  the  year  1645 
must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  the  syncretistic 
controversies  proper.  From  that  date  we  may  distin- 
guish three  periods  to  the  death  of  Calovius  and  the 
practical  end  of  the  dispute 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn  to  the  Death  of  George 
Calixtus  (1645-56). — Calovius  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  selection  of  Calixtus*  as  the  delegate  of 
Dantzic  to  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn ;  and  when  the  latter 
was  appointed  to  serve  for  Konigsberg  instead,  Calovius 
caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Lutheran  delegates.  Calixtus  thereupon 
associated  and  counselled  with  the  Reformed  theologi- 
ans, and  thereby  gave  opportunity  for  his  opponents  to 
fasten  on  him  the  charge  of  an  unwarrantable  com- 
bining of  diverse  religions — a  chai^  persistently  urged, 
though  he  publicly  and  in  writing  rejected  the  Reform- 
ed Confession  of  Thorn.  The  next  measure  was  a  un- 
ion of  all  the  Saxon  theologians,  led  by  Weller,  the  su- 
perintendent of  Brunswick,  in  a  censure  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  UelmsUldt,  which  favored  Calixtus,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  it  had  made  innovations  in  doctrine 
and  had  departed  from  the  generally  received  Consensus 
Formula  et  Catechesis  RwUorum.  To  this  Calixtus  re- 
sponded with  a  denial  under  date  of  Feb.  26, 1647;  but 
with  no  other  result  than  that  of  increasing  the  eager- 
ness with  which  every  peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of 
Helmstiidt  was  scanned  for  the  discoveiy  of  error.  In 
Prussia,  the  appointment  of  the  CalixUnes  Chr.  Dreier 
and  Johann  Latermann  to  the  faculty  of  Konigsberg 
excited  similar  disputes,  which  called  forth  numerous 
volumes  in  defence  of  either  side ;  and  Calovius,  who  had 
been  superseded  by  Dreier,  continued  to  fan  the  flame 
from  a  distance,  even  after  Myslenta,  iu  originator,  had 
died  (in  1658). 


The  increasing  prominence  of  the  electors  palatine 
and  Brandenburg  was  in  this  period  r^aided  with  anx- 
iety by  the  electoral  court  of  Saxony,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  latter,  in  the  Peace  Congress  of  West- 
phalia, had  standing  instructions,  accordingly,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  concession  fA  rights  to  the  Reform- 
ed churches  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran ; 
but  the  endeavor  failed  altogether.  The  class  of  Lu- 
theran theologians  which  approved  the  action  of  the 
oongpress  in  this  regard  was  accordingly  not  in  favor  in 
electoral  Saxony ;  and  as  early  as  Jan.  21, 1648,  the  the- 
ologians of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  were  commanded  to 
investigate  the  errors  of  the  Hdmstfidt  theologians,  and 
state  them  **  article  by  article."  In  the  following  year 
the  elector  addressed  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  a  paper 
in  which  he  rehearsed  all  the  objections  of  his  theolo- 
gians against  Calixtus  and  Uelmstftdt,  and  requested 
that  the  Utter,  as  disturbers  of  the  Church  and  State, 
should  be  forbidden  to  write  against  the  Saxon  divines* 
In  November,  1650,  Calovius,  the  redoubtable  defender 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  was  called  to  the  faculty  of 
Wittenberg.  An  immense  quantity  of  controversial 
writings  preceded  and  followed  this  event.  The  dukes 
of  Brunswick  refused  to  accede  to  the  request  to  silence 
their  theologians,  and  caused  a  defence  of  their  position 
to  be  written  by  Homeius,  and  a  reply  to  the  elector 
by  Calixtus  himself;  and  they  also  rejected  the  propo- 
sition to  convene  a  diet  of  theologians,  as  tending  rath- 
er to  increase  than  diminish  the  troubles  of  the  Church. 
They  proposed  instead  a  convention  of  **  political  coun- 
cillors who  love  peace  and  are  acquainted  with  affiuni;" 
but  this  was  rejected  by  Saxony.  On  Jan.  9, 1654,  twen- 
ty-four accredited  representatives  of  evangelical  poweis 
united  in  a  renewed  proposition  to  submit  the  questions 
in  dispute  to  a  body  of  peacefully  inclined  theologians 
and  statesmen  for  discusuon ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  his  theologians,  would  not 
entertain  the  project.  The  Saxons  now  pursued  the 
plan  of  dismissing  the  party  of  Helmstiidt  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church  more  zealously  than  before,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  labors  produced  a  work  which  was  ex- 
pected to  sen'e  as  the  confession  of  faith  of  all  who 
would  continue  in  the  purified  Church — the  ContenMus 
Repetitus  Fidei  vere  Lutherana.  To  secure  the  largest 
possible  number  of  supporters,  a  mass  of  writings  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings  was  issued;  but  it  became 
speedily  apparent  that  but  few  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
new  confession,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  death  of 
George  Calixtus  in  the  q>ring  of  1656,  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  strife. 

Five  years  of  almost  total  quiet  ensued,  interrupted 
only  by  slight  agiutions  in  Brandenburg,  where  the 
Lutheran  preacher  Samuel  Pomarius  (q.  v.)  was  suspend- 
ed for  preaching  against  the  Reformeii  and  the  syncre- 
tists.    This  period  was  followed,  however,  by 

2.  Renewed  ConfiicU  (1661-69).— The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  strife  was  found  in  the  measures  taken  by 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  William  VI,  to  secure  a 
religious  constitution  for  his  land  which  should  be  suf- 
ficiently broad  and  generous  to  comprehend  both  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  under  its  operation.  His  endeav- 
ors culminated  in  a  convention  which  met  at  Cassel, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  (Reformed)  University 
of  Marburg  and  two  theologians  belonging  to  the  (Lu- 
theran) faculty  of  Rinteln.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up 
which  recognised  existing  divergencies  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  an 
agreement  between  them  on  all  essential  matters,  and 
on  the  ground  of  such  consent  urged  the  exercise  of 
brotherly  love  and  the  recognition  of  both  parties  as 
belonging  to  one  Church,  sharing  in  a  common  faith 
and  looking  towards  a  common  heaven.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  declaration  roused  the  Wittenbergera  to  ac- 
tion. They  issued  a  circular  asking  the  support  of  all 
good  Lutherans  against  the  Cassel  colloquy,  and  in. 
duced  the  faculties  of  Jena  and  Leipsic  to  unite  with 
them  in  admooishtiig  the  tbeologiana  of  Rinteln  ooa- 
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ceming  the  lapee  of  which  they  had  been  gailty.  A 
fiisilade  of  papers  in  Latin  and  German,  aimed  at  both 
the  kamed  world  and  the  public,  was  now  kept  up  un- 
til after  the  death  of  William  YI,  in  1666,  when  the 
zeal  of  Rinteln  became  much  cooler  in  consequence  of 
benefits  conferred  on  the  Beformed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lutheran  party. 

The  renewal  of  the  dispute  in  Hesse  soon  reacted 
upon  ^mndenburg,  whose  duke  was  brother-in-law  to 
the  landgrave,  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his 
plans.  The  government  issued  a  manifesto  deprecating 
the  custom  of  discussing  points  of  controversy  in  the 
pulpit  and  before  mixed  audiences,  and  soon  afterwards 
(Aug.  21. 1663)  a  colloquy  was  summoned  to  Berlin  for 
the  purpose  of  **  inaugurating  a  state  of  fratenud  uni* 
tyS  The  Lutherans,  however,  proved  unyielding,  the 
poet  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.  v.)  in  particular  being  fixed  in 
hia  opposttioii  to  any  compromise,  and  the  colloquy 
ended  without  result.  Various  orders  now  followed  in 
quick  succession,  by  which  preachers  were  forbidden  to 
apply  opprobrious  names  to  their  opponents  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  also  to  attribute  to  them  doctrines  inferred 
from  their  principles,  but  not  avowed  by  them.  The 
Lutherans  refused  to  sign  a  pledge  of  obedience  to  these 
edicts,  this  being  in  their  eyes  tantamount  to  a  formal 
abandonment  of  their  position.  The  government  event- 
ually compelled  them  to  yield,  though  many  chose  dep- 
oaitiou  from  office  and  exile  rather  than  submission. 

A  new  phase  of  the  dispute  began  in  1664  with  the 
publication  of  a  great  collection  of  CotuiUa  Theohgica 
WUebergenda^  which  included  a  multitude  of  judgments 
against  Calixtus  and  the  syncretists,  and  also  the  Con- 
mmau8  Jftpetiius  Fidd  vere  LutAeranm,  The  exclusion 
of  the  syncretists  was  now  less  aimed  at  than  the  rally- 
ing of  all  strict  Lutherans  about  the  Conaeruus  as  a  new 
oonfeasion  of  faith.  The  terms  of  the  Consensus,  how- 
ever, implicitly  condemned  Calixtus  and  his  adherents 
as  non-Lutheran  and  heretical ;  and  the  new  movement 
acoordiugly  drew  out  the  son  of  Calixtus,  Frederick  Ul- 
ric,  who  from  this  time  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to 
resist  the  persistent  attacks  of  Calovius  on  his  father's 
character  and  work.  Both  were  extremists,  and  could 
not  sobfltantiate  all  the  assertions  they  put  forth ;  but 
the  party  of  Calovius  triumphed  over  Calixtus  for  a 
time  through  the  efforts  of  a  new  combatant  whom 
they  had  gained  to  their  support — the  youthful  Strauch, 
professor  of  history  and  assessor  in  theology  at  Witten- 
berg. The  University  of  Helmstadt,  on  the  other  hand, 
enltstfd  the  services  of  Herman  Conring  (q.  v.),  a  schol- 
ar and  statesman  of  European  fame,  and  he  succeeded 
in  so  presenting  to  view  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  grew  out 
of  the  attempt  to  force  the  Consensus  upon  the  Church 
as  a  confession  of  faith,  that  universities  and  princes 
were  alarmedf  and  a  period  of  quiet  was  secured,  1669. 

ft.  Fmal  Coft^tc/.-— C!alovius  reopened  the  war  in  1675 
with  accustomed  energy ;  and  although  the  temper  of 
the  time  was  changing,  and  disgust  with  the  intermin- 
able quarrel  began  to  be  manifested,  he  was  able,  by 
1679,  to  compel  the  entire  University  of  Jena  to  dis- 
avow all  sympathy  with  syncretism.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  his  last  victory.  His  aged  patron,  the  elec- 
tor Johann  (aeorg  II  of  Saxony,  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  new  ruler  was  not  so  fond  of  controversy 
as  the  old  one  had  been.  In  1682  the  Historia  Syncr.^ 
which  Calovius  had  made  a  storehouse  of  the  details  of 
his  life-long  contest,  and  published  anonymously  to  evade 
the  law  forbidding  such  publications,  was  bought  up 
and  prevented  from  circulating  among  the  people  by 
the  government.  He  died  of  apoplexy  Feb.  21,  1686. 
No  considerable  features  in  connection  with  the  syn- 
cretifitic  controversy  appear  after  the  death  of  Calovius. 
Lutherans  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany  neither  desired  nor  sought  fraternity  with 
each  other  during  more  than  another  century.  When 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  occurred,  in  1685, 
ooly  the  Keformed  population  in  Germany  welcomed 


the  fugitive  Protestants  from  France.  The  end  of  the 
controversy — a  peaceful  separation  between  theology 
and  religion,  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  interven- 
ing between  Church  and  school,  between  confession  and 
science,  between  that  which  is  and  that  which  is  not, 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians — was  not  attained.  Ca- 
lovius held  pure  doctrine  to  be  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  regarded  thai  as  fixed  and  settled,  so  that  every 
soul  is  required  to  simply  accept  it  as  the  truth.  Ca- 
lixtus did  not  believe  the  acceptance  of  doctrine  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  the  essential  thing  in  Christianity,  nor 
that  all  doctrine  has  equal  importance;  and  he  held 
that  the  points  of  belief  which  a  Christian  absolutely 
must  receive  are  but  few.  He  was  thus  able  to  over- 
look minor  differences  and  desire  fraternity  among  all 
Protestant  Christians. 

The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  vast  See  espe- 
cially Calovius,  Hist,  Syncret, ;  Walch,  Strtitigkeiten  d. 
luth,  Kirvhey  pi.  i  and  iv ;  Tholuck,  Akad,  Lebm  d,  17 ten 
Jahrh,  (  1854),  pt.  ii ;  id.  Lthensteugen  d,  luth,  Kirche 
(BetllSb9)',id.KirehLLebendl7tmJahrk(\h\d.l96\)\ 
Gass,  Gesch,  d,jirot.  IJofftnatik  (ibid.  1857),  vol  ii;  and 
the  works  mentioned  s.  v. "  Calixtus,  George." — Herzog, 
Heal-Encyhop,  s.  v. 

BynoretistB  {<rvyKpffTttrraif  umomsts)^  persons 
who  advocate  a  system  of  union  and  harmony  which 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  17th  century.  It  originated  with  Ca- 
lixtus, professor  of  divinity  at  Helmsttidt,  who,  in  ex- 
amining the  doctrines  professed  by  the  different  bodies 
of  Christians,  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  there 
were  many  things  to  be  reprobated,  there  was  so  much 
important  truth  held  by  them  in  common  that  they 
ought  to  banish  their  animosities,  and  live  together  as 
disciples  of  one  common  Master.  His  object  was  to 
heal  the  divisions  and  terminate  the  contests  which 
prevailed.  Like  most  men  of  a  pacific  spirit,  he  be- 
came the  butt  of  all  parties.  He  was  accused  of  Cal- 
vinism, Roman  Catholicbm,  Arianism,  Sociniantsm,  Ju- 
daism, and  even  Atheism.  His  bitterest  opponent  was 
Buscher,  a  Hanoverian  clergyman,  who  published  a  book 
against  him  entitled  Crypto-Papismus  Nova  Theotogia 
Nelmstadiensis,  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Thorn  in  the  year  1645,  to  which  Calix- 
tus had  been  sent  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  Saxon  clergy  was  tunied  against 
him,  as  an  apostate  from  the  strict  and  pure  principles 
of  Lutheranbm.  This  great  man  continued,  however, 
with  consummate  ability,  to  defend  his  views  and  re- 
pel the  attacks  of  his  enemies  till  his  death,  in  1656. 
But  this  event  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy. 
It  continued  to  rage  with  greater  or  less  violence  till 
near  the  close  of  the  centurv,  bv  which  time  most  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it  had  died.  To  such  a  length 
was  the  opposition  to  Calixtus  at  one  time  carried  that, 
in  a  dramatic  piece  at  Wittenberg,  he  was  represented 
as  a  fiend  with  horns  and  claws.  Those  who  sided  with 
him  were  called  Ccdixtines  or  Syncretists,    See  Sym- 

CRBTISM. 

Syndics  (avvSiKoi),  or  Dbfem85res,  were  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  Church,  to  act  as  superintendents  of  the 
CopiatcB  (q.  v.),  and  to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the 
celebration  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
church.     See  Bingham,  Christ,  Anfiq,  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii. 

Synecddmi  {avviKdrifioif/tUotp-pilgrims),  a  name 
given  by  the  Paulicians  in  the  ^th  century  to  their 
teachers,  because  they  were  all  equal  in  rank,  and  were 
distinguished  from  laymen  by  no  rights,  prerogatives, 
or  insignia. 

Synedrians  (from  avviBpoQ,  a  sitting  together^  a 
name  given  by  the  Novatians  to  orthodox  Christians, 
because  they  charitably  decreed  in  their  synods  to  re- 
ceive apostates  and  such  as  went  to  the  Capitol  to  sacri- 
fice into  their  communion  again  upon  their  sincere  re- 
pentance. 
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Synergism  (<rwcpy«a>,  to  toork  together)  is  the  doo- 
frine  that  the  human  will  co-operates  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion,  as  it  was  advanced  by  Eras- 
mus in  his  controversy  with  Luther,  and  afterwards 
represented  by  Blelancthon  and  his  schooL  Luther 
taught  that  sin  had  absolutely  ruined. man,  making  of 
his  reason  a  ravenous  beast  and  of  his  will  a  slave,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  contribute  in  any  way 
towards  his  conversion ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
IjOcx  Communes  Melancthou's  teaching  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  Luther's  view.  Such  a  view  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  both  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  traced  ever\*thiug  back  to  God 
as  the  first  cause,  the  sin  of  Judas  no  less  than  the  con- 
version of  Paul.  It  was,  however,  an  unnatural  view 
for  Melancthon  to  hold,  and  he  receded  from  it  into  the 
dualistic  idea  that  human  liberty  munt  be  recognised 
as  a  factor  in  conversion  by  the  side  of  the  divine  ne- 
cessitv.  In  the  third  edition  of  the  iMci  sin  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  devil  and  of  man,  instead  of  that 
of  God;  not  everything,  consequently,  is  to  be  ascribeil 
to  the  divine  causality,  and  there  is  a  realm  of  contin- 
gencies by  the  side  of  the  realm  of  necessity  which  is 
founded  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  A  certain 
measure  of  volitional  freedom  to  perform  outward  works 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  law  remains  to  man  even  af- 
ter Aie  Fall;  but  he  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  fulfil  that 
law,  and  accordingly  in  every  good  action  three  causes 
work  together  (avv^ovtn) — the  Word  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  human  will,  which  does  not  resist  the 
Word  of  God,  and  is  at  times  described  directly  lAfa- 
cuUtu  sese  applicandi  ad  gratiam.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination fell,  of  course,  so  soon  as  man  came  to  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  volitionless  statue.  This  syn- 
ergistic theory  of  Melancthon's  was  admitted  into  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (q.  v.)  in  the  words  "Gdd  does  not  op- 
erate on  man  as  on  a  block,  but  draws  him  in  such  a 
way  that  his  will  co-operates."  It  was  also  advocated 
in  a  polemical  address  by  Juhann  Pfeffinger,  professor 
and  pastor  at  Leipsic  (1555),  against  whom  Amsdorff 
(q.  V.)  contended,  in  1558,  that  "it  is  pr^umptuous  to 
hold  that  man  could,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  pow- 
ers, prepare  and  fit  himself  to  receive  grace."  Pfeffing- 
er had  said,  however,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  roust  first 
arouse  the  will,  after  which  the  latter  is  required  to  do 
its  part  in  conversion.  From  this  personal  stage  the 
question  was  lifted  into  the  schools  by  Flacius  (q.  v.). 
He  denied  all  participation  of  the  will  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  because  it  is  dead  to  all  good,  wanting  in 
all  powers  fur  good,  and  inclined  to  evil  constantly. 
God,  therefore,  is  the  sole  agent  in  conversion,  and  man 
is  not  only  passive,  but  also  unwilling.  To  the  defence 
of  such  postulates  Flacius  devoted  two  days  in  a  dis- 
putation at  Jena,  which  latter  university  now  became 
the  centre  of  strict  Lutheranism  as  against  Wittenberg, 
where  tiie  spirit  of  Melancthon  ruled.  The  next  meas- 
ure of  this  Lutheran  champion  was  the  publication  of 
the  Weimar  Book  of  Confulaivms^  which  committed 
the  duke  of  Saxony  to  the  defence  of  orthodoxy,  and 
served,  at  the  same  time,  to  refute  all  the  errors  of  the 
time.  It  likewise  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  Strigel 
(q.  v.),  who  had  been  forced  to  aid  in  making  a  first 
draft  of  the  book,  but  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  it 
any  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Flacius,  and 
wrote  against  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  given  to 
the  world.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  on  Easter- 
day,  1559,  but  was  soon  afterwards  liberated  in  defer- 
ence to  the  censure  with  which  public  opinion  every- 
where visited  that  act  of  violence ;  and  a  colloquy  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Weimar  in  August,  1560,  with  a 
view  to  settling  the  dispute.  On  this  occasion  Flacius 
inconsiderately  asserted  that  original  sin  is  not  an  ac- 
cident, but  part  of  the  substance  of  man,  and  obstinat«- 
ly  refused  to  retract  the  statement.  The  favor  of  the 
court  now  began  to  wane,  and  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree did  the  Flacianist  divines  rage  against  all  who  re- 


fused to  sustain  their  opinions.  Punishment  naturally 
followed,  and  reached  its  calmination  in  the  dismissal 
from  office  of  Flacius  and  his  clique,  Dec  10,  1561. 
Strigel,  on  the  other  band,  was  induced  to  draw  up  a 
DecUiration  of  his  views,  and  was  thereupon  rein8tat«d, 
which  event  was  followed  by  an  explanatory  SuperdeC' 
laration  from  the  hand  of  superintendent  Stossel,  de- 
signed to  conciliate  the  opposite  party  {Cothurnus  Stoes- 
seliij  in  Salig,  iii,  891).  Strigel,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  interpretation  of  his  views  given  by  Stossel, 
and  (ook  refuge  **from  the  machinations  of  false  breth- 
ren'* in  Leipsic.  The  Lutherans  who  rejected  Stossel's 
compromise  were  banished,  to  the  number  of  forty. 
The  accession  of  John  William  to  the  throne  of  ducal 
Saxony  (1567)  restored  the  Flacianists,  Flacius  himself 
excepted,  to  power;  a  futile  colloquy  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  peace  to  the  Church  at  Altenburg, 
Oct.  21, 1568;  and  the  duke  was  eventually  constrained 
to  order  the  forming  of  the  Corpus  Doctrina  Thurvh- 
fficum  (Jena,  1571)  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  as- 
sailed orthodoxy.  The  Formida  of  Concord  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  conflict,  and  settled  it  subetan- 
tially  in  harmony  with  the  Flacian  view.  See  Salig, 
Hi^  d,  A  uffsb.  Conf,  i,  648 ;  Walch,  ReligionsstreUigktitm 
itmei'halb  d,  luth.  Kirche,  i,  60 ;  iv,  86 ;  Planck,  Gesch.  <L 
prot,  Lehrbegriffs^  iv,  553 ;  SchlUwelberg,  Catcdogi  //(f- 
ref.  v;  Galle,  J/e/^mc^Aon,  p.  326 ;  Thomasius,  ^eibenn/fiiM 
d,  luth,  Kirche,  etc,  p.  1 19 ;  DoUingvr,  B^formation,  iii, 
437 ;  Schmid,  in  Zeitschr.  /.  hist,  TheoL  1849,  p.  13 ; 
Preger,  M,  Flacius  lUyricus,  etc,  ii,  104-227.— Heixog, 
Real-EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolcroais,  was  first  a  pagan, 
then  a  Christian,  and  always  a  rhetorician.  He  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  our  lera.  He  was  a  late  representative  of  the  rhetorical 
declaimers  of  the  Hellenic  schools,  and  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosophers.  He  was  also  a  pagan  and  a  Christian 
poet,  an  elegant  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  a  bishop  of  the 
African  Church.  Contrasts  were  combined  and  reconciled 
in  the  man  and  in  his  career.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
transitions;  and  he  is,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  fort- 
unes, typical  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  biog- 
raphy and  the  literary  remains  of  Synesius  are  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  light  which 
they  shed  upon  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious 
condition  of  provincial  life  in  the  Roman  empire  during 
the  first  period  of  its  manifest  dissolution  than  for  any 
influence  exercised  by  him  on  the  literature,  the  philos- 
ophy, the  paganism,  or  the  Christianity  of  his  times, 
or  on  the  sentiments,  convictions,  or  character  of  subse- 
quent generations.  He  was  designated  by  Osaubon 
"  the  sweetest  of  philosophers  and  the  delight  of  the 
pious  muses"  ("  suavissimus  philosophus  et  piarum  de- 
iicium  musarum,"  Praf  Ep,  Greg,  Nyssen.) ;  yet  few 
authors  have  excited  so  much  admiration  and  been  so 
seldom  read.  Few  have  been  so  often  quoted  by  the 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  been  so  inac- 
cessible for  many  generations,  even  to  professed  schol- 
ars. The  attractions  of  Synesius  are  so  special  in  their 
character  that  they  address  themselves  to  a  very  limit- 
ed class  of  studenta.  The  period  which  be  illustrates 
is  so  obscure,  so  disheartening,  and  so  little  considered, 
that  only  the  frequenters  of  the  by-ways  of  history  are 
likely  to  turn  their  regards  to  iu  More  than  two  cen- 
turies intervened  between  two  editions  of  his  works. 
After  this  long  interval,  three  complete  editions  have 
been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years.  One  is 
only  a  Latin  version,  another  is  a  French  translation, 
and  the  third  is  no  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  Greek 
text  and  Latin  rendering  from  the  edition  of  1640,  with 
some  slight  corrections.  The  writings  of  S^niesius,  in 
prose  or  verse,  inspired  by  pagan  or  by  Christian  influ- 
ences, are  much  less  notable  for  literary  charm,  for  vigor- 
ous thought,  or  for  philosophical  reflection  than  as  a  pres- 
entation of  the  feelings,  the  aspirations,  the  struggles, 
the  difficulties,  the  hazards,  the  gratifications,  the  an- 
noyances, the  oocupatiouB,  and  the  associations  of  a  cul- 
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tivated  ooantry  genUeman,  de  pnortnaa,  nnder  the  reign 
of  Arcmdius  aod  Hunorius,  when  all  partJi  of  the  empire 
were  falling  to  piecea.  They,  accordingly,  interpret  the 
times  for  ua,  and  reqaire  to  be  interpreteil  by  them. 

I.  Character  and  CiraimUanou  oftka  Age^ — The  life 
of  Syneaius  was  cast  in  a  stormy  period ;  and  the  storms 
were  not  limited  to  his  own  provincei  but  swept  over  the 
whole  empire.  It  was  the  age  of  general  dissolution, 
political,  social,  intellectual,  and  religious;  an  age  of 
usurpataona  and  civil  discords;  of  crimes  in  the  palace 
and  treacheries  in  the  State;  of  barbarian  invasions;  of 
permanent  dismemberments ;  of  strife  between  pagans 
and  Christians;  of  controversies,  heresies,  and  schisms 
in  the  Christian  Church ;  of  social  depravation  and  de- 
cay ;  of  universal  dirintegration,  and  of  rapid  material 
decline.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Synesius  is  unde- 
termined. If  he  was  bom  in  870,  it  occurred  only  sev- 
en years  after  the  death  of  the  pagan  emperor  and  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  restore  paganism.  When  Sy- 
nesius died,  if  he  died  in  431,  Genseric  and  his  Vandals 
had  seized  a  large  part  of  Africa;  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Roman  dominion. 
During  his  lifetime  usurper  had  sprung  up  after  usurp- 
er; Asia  Minor  and  Greece  and  Italy  had  been  ravaged 
by  the  Goths;  Constantinople  had  been  threatened  and 
Rome  thrice  captured  by  them,  and  Alaric  had  led  his 
wild  hosts  from  the  Alps  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
While  Synesius  was  still  a  child  in  the  cradle,  Firmus 
had  revolted  in  Egypt,  and  the  insurrection  had  been 
revived  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  be  crushed  out 
in  the  Gildonic  war.  Strangely  enough,  to  none  of 
these  portentous  events  is  any  distinct  allusion  made 
in  the  remains  of  this  author,  except  to  the  Gothic  in- 
surrection in  Phrj'gia.  There  is  a  possible  reference  to 
the  Gildonic  war  {Catattasis,  ii,  1).  In  the  early  oration 
delivered  before  the  emperor  Arcadius  there  is  a  clear  ex- 
pontion  of  the  f^rful  perils  from  the  Northern  hordes  im- 
pending over  the  empire  {De  Reffito,  c.  xxi-xxiv).  Was 
his  mind  so  engrossed  by  literary  labors,  by  philosoph- 
ical speculations,  and  by  troubles  nearer  home  that  the 
great  calamities  of  the  time  occurred  without  attracting 
his  attention?  Or  was  his  pen  arrested  by  despair, 
even  in  his  candid  communications  to  his  friends  ?  Yet 
the  invasions  and  the  mutilations  of  the  empire  in  the 
gloomy  chasm  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Sy- 
nesiua  were  not  the  most  grievous  calamities  of  those 
jean.  Even  more  grievous  was  the  social  condition 
which  invited  the  invasions,  and  rendered  resistance 
impracticable.  There  was  no  cohesion  or  concert  be- 
tween the  provinces ;  no  devotion  to  emperor  or  empire; 
nothing  but  division,  isolation,  misery  ever>' where — as 
a  eon«eqnence,  in  part  at  least,  of  imperial  rule  and  im- 
perial administration.  The  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment was  impotent  for  defence,  or  for  that  vigorous  at- 
tack which  is  often  the  best  means  of  defence.  It  was 
ingeniously  devised  for  inflicting  needless  and  paralyz- 
ing restraint,  and  for  extorting  revenue  from  penury 
and  wide-spread  dtstress.  Lands  were  left  uncultivated 
and  almost  without  inhabitants.  Wide  tracts  relapsed 
into  forest  or  roareh.  The  people  were  ground  by  taxes 
and  the  ruinous  modes  of  collecting  them.  Movement 
and  enterprise  were  prevented  in  order  to  facilitate  fiscal 
arrangements.  Bridges  were  broken  down  by  time  and 
n^lect.  Roads  were  left  without  repair,  and  became  i m- 
pasaable.  Communication  was  rendered  difficult.  Com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  industry  of  all  kinds  were 
harassed  and  impeded  in  many  ways.  In  numerous 
extensive  regions  banditti  lurked  in  the  woods,  infested 
the  highways*  and  ransacked  villages.  So  great  was 
the  wretchedness  which  had  driven  these  outcasts  into 
nefarious  courses  that  a  presbyter  nearly  contemporary 
with  Synesius  undertook  their  exculpation.  One  book 
of  the  T^odontm  Code,  whose  compilation  falls  within 
this  1^^  is  occupied  with  defining  and  enforcing  the 
liabiliiiea  to  municipal  and  other  public  burdens,  and 
with  regulating  and  restricting  the  exemptions  from 
them,  which  were  often  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  ac- 


corded. The  hard  struggle  for  bare  life  engrossed  near- 
ly all  thoughts;  and  irregular,  treacherous,  and  violent 
proceedings  became  familiar,  while  unrestrained  license 
was  common  whenever  opportunities  of  indulgence  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  general  demoralization  and 
the  social  disintegration  were  aggravated  by  divisions 
in  the  Christian  Church,  which  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  new  religion,  and  by  the  great  contention  be- 
tween Christ  iaiiity,  often  sadly  corrupted,  and  the  ex- 
piring paganism,  which  was  cognizant  of  its  disease,  but 
not  of  its  approaching  dissolution.  All  the  bonds  of  gov- 
ernment, law,  morals,  and  religion  were  fearfully  enfee- 
bled. Full  and  indisputable  information  in  regard  to 
these  sorrowful  generations  is  contained  in  the  De 
Ciritate  Dei  of  Augustine  and  the  De  Gubematione 
Dei  of  Salvian  of  Maraeilles.  Yet,  despite  all  interrup- 
tions and  apprehensions,  philosophy  and  literature  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated.  Philosophy  lost  itself  in  Neo- 
Platonic  fantasies  and  Oriental  mysticism.  Literature 
was,  in  large  part,  made  up  of  pedantic  epi»tles  and  rhe- 
torical affectations.  It  was  the  era  of  Libanius,  The- 
mistius,  and  Symmachus.  No  severer  censure  of  it  need 
be  sought  than  is  contained  in  the  productions  of  Syne- 
sius. It  was,  however,  also  the  nra  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian orators  and  fathera,  who  contended  eanie^tly  against 
vice  in  high  places,  oppression  and  wrong  wherever  they 
were  found,  and  the  manifold  distresses  of  the  people. 
Ambrose,  Basil,  Augustine,  John  Chr^'sostum,  Jerome, 
and  the  two  Gregories  illustrated  the  Christian  Church 
in  that  age,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  pagans  as 
well  as  of  the  followers  of  their  own  creed.  To  none 
of  them  does  Synesius  make  any  reference.  These, 
then,  were  the  varied,  and  in  many  respects  alarming, 
aspects  of  the  yean  which  measured  the  career  of  Sy- 
nesius, and  by  them  its  anomalies  are  rendered  intel- 
ligible. 

II.  Life. — Synesius  was  probably  bom  about  the  year 
370.  Some  authorities  say  in  875. '  His  birthplace  was 
Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  the  tract  which  stretch- 
es along  the  African  coast  westward  from  £g}'pt.  Cy- 
rene was  a  Dorian  colony  of  the  mythical  ages;  and 
Synesius  claimed  for  himself  the  roost  illustrious  Laco- 
nian  descent.  In  his  denunciation  of  Andronicus,  he 
contrasts  the  splendor  of  his  own  linesge  with  the  mean 
extraction  of  the  imperial  governor.  "  In  default  of 
other  merit,*^  says  he,  **  I  descend  from  Eurysthenes — 
from  ancestors  whose  names,  from  Eurysthenes,  who  led 
the  Dorians  into  Laconia,  down  to  my  father,  are  in- 
scribed in  the  public  registere"  {Episi,  Ivii ;  comp.  CcUw 
stasiSf  ii,  5).  This  deduces  his  line  from  the  royal  house 
of  Sparta,  though  he  has  blundered  in  his  statement  of 
the  ancient  legend.  His  family  was  opulent  {Epist, 
cxxxiti).  He  had  a  city  house,  and  country  estates  in 
which  he  took  unceasing  delight.  Nevertheless,  he  dil- 
igently sought  exemption  from  civic  and  fiscal  burdens. 
His  love  of  letteraand  philosophy  must  have  been  man- 
ifested early,  for  his  tastes  were  already  decided  and 
much  accomplishment  attained  when  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  (894)  to  attend  the  Neo-PIatonic  and  other 
courses  in  that  tumultuous  citv.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted  with  the  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  unfortunate 
Hypatia.  He  enrolled  himself  among  her  disciples. 
He  secured  her  esteem  and  regard,  and  always  retained 
the  warmest  admiration  for  her.  Seven  of  his  let  ten 
are  addressed  to  her.  On  returning  from  Egypt,  he 
went  to  Athens,  to  complete  his  education  at  that  old 
centre  of  learaing  and  refinement,  whence  had  issued, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  the  emperor  Julian  and 
many  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  pagan  and 
Christian.  He  was  utterly  disenchanted  by  his  visit, 
and  made  no  long  stay  (Epitt.  liv,  cxxxv).  After  desert- 
ing Athens,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Alexandria,  as  is 
shown  by  a  graphic  and  humorous  letter  {ibid,  iv),  de- 
scribing the  hazards  of  shipwreck  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed on  his  return.  (Druon,  p.  587-589,  discusses  the 
calculations  of  Petavius  and  Tillemont,  and  sssigns  this 
voyage  to  397.)     Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  by 
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his  fellow-citizens  to  Constantinople,  to  present  their 
petitions  and  a  golden  crown  to  the  young  emperor 
Arcadius  {De  Regno,  c  ii).  He  was  a  youthful  amba»- 
sador.  He  appears  to  have  discharged  his  mission  with 
ability,  acceptance,  and  some  degree  of  success.  The 
emperor  was  still  under  tutelage.  Everything  was  in 
confusion.  The  court  was  distracted  by  bitter  rivalries. 
Alaric  had  recently  ravaged  Greece  and  threatened  Ath- 
ens. During  his  stay  the  insurrection  of  the  Goths  in 
Pbrygia  occurred.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  experi- 
enced frequent  inattention  and  disheartening  procrasti- 
nations, and  that  he  was  at  tiroes  reduced  almost  to  des- 
titution and  despair.  He  had  the  honor  of  delivering  a 
public  harangue  before  the  emperor.  He  gained  influ- 
ential friends,  established  a  reputation  for  literary  tal- 
ent, and  acquired  elegant  correspondents,  who  would 
display  and  eulogize  his  epistles  at  Constantinople, 
while  he  would  pay  the  same  compliment  to  theirs  at 
Cyrene.  One  thing  he  accomplished  for  himself— im- 
munity from  public  dues.  An  earthquake  hastened 
and  excused  his  departure  from  the  capital  of  the  East- 
ern Empire.  On  reaching  home  he  found  his  country 
desolated  by  barbarian  war,  an  affliction  from  which  it 
had  seldom  been  entirely  free  for  five  centuries.  The 
nomads  from  the  edges  of  the  Libyan  desert  were  mak- 
ing frightful  irruptions,  plundering,  destroying,  murder- 
ing, and  meeting  with  little  and  only  ineffectual  resist- 
ance (Epiti.  civ,  cxiii,  cxxiv).  The  governor  and  offi- 
cials were  more  studious  of  pillaging  than  of  repelling 
other  pillagers.  Synesius,  calling  to  mind  his  Laconian 
descent  and  the  example  of  Leonidas,  and  having  ap- 
parently had  some  military  training  himself  in  his 
youth,  roused  his  neighbors  to  action,  and  led  them 
against  the  spoilers.  This  war  with  the  nomads, 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  is  mentioned  in 
many  of  his  letters,  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
tract.  These  productions  exhibit  the  weakness  and 
wretehedness  of  the  province— the  neglect,  imbecility, 
cowardice,  and  rapacity  of  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
the  disgust  of  Synesius  at  the  conduct  of  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  officials.  After  the  war  was  over,  or,  rath- 
er, in  the  intervals  of  partial  or  local  repose,  he  enjoy- 
ed an  elegant  and  learned  retreat  in  his  country  resi- 
dences, finding  occupation  in  study,  literary  production, 
and  rural  pursuits,  and  relaxation  in  hunting,  manly 
sports,  and  an  active  correspondence.  Two  years  and 
more  after  the  close  of  his  embassy  he  revisited  Alexan- 
dria. It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  married.  He 
received  his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch ;  and 
to  her  and  to  his  children  he  remained  always  tenderly  at- 
tached. His  marriage  was  his  first  visible  contact  with 
Christianity.  It  was,  perhaps,  decisive.  It  is  no  vio- 
lent presumption  to  suppose  that  his  wife  was  Chris- 
tian, as  he  received  her  from  the  Christian  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (^Ejnst,  cv).  ^'The  unbelieving  husband 
may  have  been  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife;"  or  the 
wife  may  have  been  chosen  with  a  prevenient  disposi- 
tion to  believe.  There  is  no  evidence,  no  intimation 
of  this.  The  Dion  was  written  about  this  time.  It  is 
pagan.  The  treatise  On  Dreams  was  composed  after 
iiis  marriage.  It  is  mystical  and  Neo- Platonic,  and  ac- 
cords with  Christianity  as  little  as  Cicero's  dialogue  De 
Dirinatione.  After  an  abode  at  Alexandria  of  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  came  back  to 
C}n:ene,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  the 
barbarians.  During  the  succeeding  years  he  must  have 
inclined  more  and  more  to  Christianity,  but  without  re- 
nouncing his  philosophical  dogmas.  The  dato  of  his 
conversion  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  must  have  been 
reputed  a  Christian,  or  "  almost  a  Christian,"  when  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Ptolemais  (409, 410).  The  episcopate  was 
a  very  different  function  then  from  what  it  has  been  in 
serener  and  more  settled  periods.  The  bishop  was  the 
guide,  the  advocate,  the  protector,  the  support,  and  often 
the  judge  of  the  Christian  flock.  His  civil  attributes 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  daily  life  of  his 
people.    Character  was  of  more  immediate  concern  to 


them  than  doctrine.  Synesius  had  gained  and  deserved 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  countrvmen.  The  met- 
ropoUtan  Church  of  Ptolemais  demanded  him  for  its 
bishop.  He  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position.  He  declined,  he  protested,  he 
urged  objections  which  might  be  deemed  insuperable. 
He  could  not  put  away  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted ;  he  was  unwilling  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  the  other  recreations  of  the  country,  and  the  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  ease  which  had  been  the  charm 
of  his  life.  He  had  neither  relish  nor  aptitude,  he  thought, 
for  the  multifarious  and  exacting  business  which  would 
devolve  upon  him.  He  could  not  surrender  the  Neo- 
Platonic  convictions  which  he  had  approved,  expound- 
ed, and  still  believed ;  yet  he  recognised  that  they  were 
at  variance  with  Christian  doctrine.  In  an  elaborate 
letter  to  his  brother  he  presents  earnestly  the  grounds 
of  his  hesitation  and  reluctance.  He  begs  him  to  lay 
his  views  before  the  patriarch  Theophilus,  whose  deci- 
sion he  agrees  to  receive  as  the  decree  of  God  {/Cpist.  cv). 
The  patriarch  must  have  recommended  his  acceptance 
of  the  sacred  honor,  notwithstanding  his  Noh  episco^ 
pari.  He  was  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  Theoph- 
ilus. Seven  months  afterwards,  being  still  in  that  city, 
he  declared  that  ^  he  would  have  preferred  many  deaths 
to  the  episcopate"  {Epitt,  xcv).  Did  he  separate  from 
his  wife?  Druon  thinks  that  he  did.  It  has  been  more 
frequently  supposed  that  the  separation  was  not  required 
of  him.  Did  he  yield  his  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  the  non-resurrection  of  the  I)ody, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  Christian  doctrine  with  re- 
vealed  truth?  M.  Druon  again  confidently  concludes 
that  he  did.  Other  inquirers,  ancient  and  modem,  be- 
lieve, with  more  probability,  that  he  continued  to  en- 
tertain them,  for  some  time  at  leasts  after  his  elevation. 
He  may  have  acted  on  the  convenient  principle  of  Scae- 
vola  and  Yarro,  which  he  avowed  in  the  letter  to  his 
brother,  that  many  things  in  religion  are  allegorical, 
which  it  is  expedient  to  inculcate  upon  the  vulgar,  who 
are  unable  to  receive  truth  in  its  purity.  At  any  rate, 
he  discharged  with  energy,  resolution,  integrity,  and 
skill  the  administrative  and  other  external  offices  of  the 
episcopate.  He  boldly  assailed  the  tyranny  and  rapaci- 
ty of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  provincials  of  his  rule.  His  denunciation  of 
Andronicus  sur\'ives.  Another  incident  of  his  episcopal 
aptitudes  is  preserved.  He  effected  an  amicable  and 
satisfactory  settlement  between  two  of  his  suflVagans  for 
the  possession  of  a  dismantled  fortress  on  the  border  of 
their  respective  dioceses.  Thero  was  ample  occasion  for 
the  display  of  his  sagacity  and  fortitude.  The  ravages 
of  the  nomads  were  renewed.  The  Ausurians  besieged 
Ptolemais.  The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courage  of  their  bishop,  who  continued 
zealous  in  seeking  pnitection  for  the  province,  and  has 
transmitted  to  our  days  the  record  of  its  woes.  How 
much  longer  he  guided  his  diocese  we  do  not  know. 
The  date  usually  assigned  for  his  death  (4dO,  431)  is 
founded  on  a  dubious  conjecture.  In  this  date  M.  Druon 
does  not  concur.  He  considers  a  letter  to  Hypatia,  writ- 
ten from  a  sick-bed,  and  ascribed  to  413,  to  be  hb  latest 
epistolary  or  other  production  (Apis/,  xvi)  (Dnion,  p, 
651) ;  and  believes  that  he  escaped,  by  an  earlier  death, 
the  affliction  of  knowing  the  tragic  fate  of  ^  his  teacher, 
mother,  sister,  friend."  It  would  be  strange,  had  he 
known  it,  that  no  mention  of  her  murder  occurs  in  letter 
or  other  treatise.  A  fantastic  legend,  two  centuries  after 
his  death,  attributed  to  him  a  miracle  for  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection.  The  greatest  of  all  miracles,  in  his  case, 
was  that,  being,  or  having  been,  a  Neo-Platonist,  be  be- 
came a  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church  without  the  full 
renunciation  of  his  views ;  that,  being  a  provincial  of  an 
African  province,  he  acquired  eminence  in  diplomacy, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  poetry;  that,  living  amid  the  tur- 
bulences, vices,  and  meannesses  of  the  6th  centuiy,  he 
maintained  the  reputation  of  an  innoceut|  sincere,  aud 
gallant  man. 
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IIL  Works, — The  works  of  Synerius,  usually  brief— 
for  the  Dion  is  one  of  the  longest — are  numerous  and 
varied.  They  are  of  great  interest  We  may  concede 
to  Synesius  grace  of  expression ;  we  may  admit  the  exu- 
berance of  his  fancy  and  the  propriety  of  his  reflections ; 
we  may  enjoy  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  many  of 
his  letters,  and  the  unalloyed  purity  of  his  sentiments; 
but  these  merits  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  and  do  not 
constitute  his  chief  claim  to  enduring  consideration.  It 
is  the  striking  portraiture  of  the  manifold  phases  of  an 
unhappy  period,  when  civilization  was  sinking  under  a 
mortal  agony,  that  gives  a  value  to  his  remains  far  tran- 
scending their  literary  and  philosophical  exuellence& 
These  excellences  were,  indeed,  counterbalanced  by  very 
grave  defects.  The  style  of  Synesius  is  too  often  char- 
acterized by  affectations,  strained  fancies,  and  a  con- 
Bcioos  craving  for  display.  His  philosophy  is  without 
originality.  Yet  even  bis  philosophy  merits  attention, 
as  illustrating  the  fine  gradations  by  which  pagan  spec- 
ulation melted  into  the  semblance  of  Christianity  with- 
out divesting  itself  of  its  pagan  phrase  and  spirit. 

The  works  of  Synesius  which  survive  (for  his  juve- 
nile poem,  the  Cynegetica,  or.  Oh  Huntvag,  has  been  lost) 
are,  an  A  ddreu  to  PtBomuSj  vnth  the  Gift  of  an  AstrokAcy 
invented  or  improved  by  himself,  in  which  he  encour- 
aged his  friend  to  prosecute  the  study  of  astronomy: — 
an  Oration  on  Govtmmmt,  delivered  at  Constantinople 
before  tbe  emperor  Arcadius;  it  is  somewhat  common- 
place, but  is  remarkable  fur  the  boldness  and  freedom 
of  its  utterance  and  for  its  sound  sense : — Dion,  which 
is  so  called  in  honor  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  his  exemplar 
in  style  and  habit  of  thought.  This  treats  of  the  train- 
ing of  a  philosopher,  or,  rather,  of  what  had  been  the 
aim  and  the  result  of  his  own  education  in  philosophy. 
It  is,  in  some  sort,  a  semi-pagan  anticipation  of  the  Re- 
liyio  Mtdiei  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  treatise  is  at 
times  transcendental,  but  abounds  in  high  fancies  and 
generous  aspirations.  Tbe  Encomium  on  Baldness  is 
a  rhetorical  extravaganza,  a  counterpart  and  reply  to 
Dion  ChrTSostom*s  Eulogtf  of  Hair,  The  speculation 
Oh  Dreams  is  simply  a  specimen  of  superstition  and 
Neo- Platonic  mvstictsm.  It  was  honored  or  loaded 
with  a  commentary  by  Nioephoras  Gregoras.  The 
CatasiaMiSf  or  Catastases — for  the  production  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts— is  chiefly  a  mournful  recitation  of 
the  miseries  of  Cyrenaica,  induced  by  chronic  misgov- 
emment  and  oppression,  and  by  the  reiterated  invasions 
of  the  nomads.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  testimo- 
ny to  the  weakness,  impoverishment,  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  that  he  ascribes  the 
calamities  which  he  specially  deplores  to  only  one  thou- 
sand Ausurians,  and  says  that  they  were  defeated  and 
scattered  by  forty  imperial  troopers,  Unnigarda.  The 
second  Catasiasis  is  a  eulogy  of  Anysius,  the  leader  of 
these  Uonigardae,  and  the  military-  chief  of  the  province. 
These  Catastases  resemble  the  overwrought  declama- 
doDB  of  the  professional  rhetoricians.  In  the  same 
strain,  also,  is  tbe  declamation  Against  Andronicus,  A 
fable,  entitled  The  Egyptian,  or  On  Providence,  is  a  re- 
gret for  the  deposition  and  a  laud  for  the  restoration  of  ■ 
his  friend  and  correspondent  Aurelian,  the  pnetorian 
pntfecL  A  couple  of  brief  Homilies  are  entitled  to  no 
special  notice. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
renudna  of  Synesius  are  his  Letters,  157  or  169  in  num- 
ber, according  as  the  Denunciation o/  Andronicus  is  ex- 
cluded from  or  is  included  in  the  series  of  Epistles^  and 
ten  Hymns.  The  letters  are  of  diverse  style,  and  on  the 
most  dissimilar  occasions.  Some  are  formal  letters  of 
civilly ;  others  are  written  to  be  paraded  by  his  cor- 
respondents among  their  acquaintances.  These  are 
strained,  rhapsodicid,  and  ostentatious,  and  are  more 
notable  for  literary  filigree  than  for  their  contents. 
Other  letters  are  friendly  communications  or  earnest 
expositiona.  They  are  simple,  fresh,  natural,  earnest, 
and  modem  in  their  cast.  His  correspondence  with  his 
brother  is  direct  and  affectionate,  and  is  rendered  at- 


tractive by  the  revelation  of  his  disposition,  feelings, 
and  circumstances.  The  family  and  serious  letters 
make  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  redundant  epistolog- 
raphy  of  Libanius  and  Symmachus,  and  afford  in  an 
equal  degree  pleasure  and  instruction. 

There  is  much  variance  of  opinion  in  regard  to  both 
the  character  and  the  dates  of  the  Hymns  of  Synesius. 
Druon  has  endeavored  to  fix  their  chronology,  but  hard- 
ly secures  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  The  first  two 
were,  almost  ceruinly,  the  earliest  They  are  thorough- 
ly Neo-Platonic,  and  probably  pagan.  The  rest  may  be 
Christian,  with  a  diminishing  Neo-Platonic  complexion. 
The  only  one  entirely  free  from  this  philosophical  char- 
acteristic is  the  short  one  numbered  the  tenth.  Druon 
assigns  seven  of  the  hymns  to  the  years  preceding  his 
conversion.  This  conclusion  is  not  apt  to  win  assent. 
The  third  hymn  is  Neo-Platonic,  but  it  is  as  Christian 
as  the  ninth.  The  later  Neo-Platonism  apes  so  closely 
and  so  habitually  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Christianity  of  Alexandria  is  often  so 
deeply  imbued  with  Neo-Platonism,  that  exact  discrim- 
ination between  pagan  and  Christian  utterances  is  not 
always  possible.  The  convictions  of  men  were  then  in 
a  transition  stage  in  everything,  and  paganism  and 
Christianity  frequently  lapsed  into  each  other.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  third  hymn  (ver.  210-230)  which 
may  be  simply  Neo-Platonic,  but  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance, in  thought  and  expression,  to  parts  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  As  the  conversion  of  Synesius  can- 
not be  fixed  to  any  certain  date,  and  as  he  avowed  his 
inability  to  renounce  his  philosophic  opinions  when 
chosen  bishop,  all  the  hymns  may  have  been  composed 
under  Christian  influences,  and  all  but  the  last  may  re- 
tain Neo-Platonic  tendencies,  without  being  thereby 
rendered  pagan.  But  these  questions  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  hymns  of  Synesius  exhibit  no  emi- 
nent poetic  merit  Their  attraction  lies  in  their  philos- 
ophy, in  their  ease  of  expression  and  facility  of  versifi- 
cation. It  was  a  strange  adaptation  of  Anacreontic  me- 
tre to  fit  it  to  philosophical  and  theol<Mricsl  songs.  Yet 
it  may  well  be  asked  what  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  the  claim  of  Synesius,  in  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
hymn,  to  have  been  the  tiist  to  tune  his  lyre  in  honor 
of  Jesus. 

IV.  Literature, — Synesii  Opera,  ed.  Tumebi  (ed.  prin- 
oepe,  Paris,  1558,  fol.);  id,  ed.  MorelL  (ibid.  1612,  fol.; 
corr.  et  aucta,  1640,  165d) ;  id,  apud  Cursum  Patrolo- 
gim,  etc,  ed.  Migne  (Latin,  ibid.  1859,  8vo;  Greek  and 
Latin,  ibid.  1864,  8vo);  Dnion,  O^uvres  de  Synesius, 
trad,  en  Franfais  (ibid.  1878,  8vo);  SynesU  Hymmi^ 
ed.  Boissonade,  apud  Poett,  Or,  Syttoge  (ibid.  1824-82) ; 
Synesii  Hynmi  Metrici,  ed.  Flack  (Tub.  1875);  Syne- 
sii EpistoUe,  ed.  Herscber,  apud  Epistohgr,  Gr,  (Paris, 
1873);  Chladni,  Theologumena  Synesii  (Wittenb.  1718, 
4to) ;  Boysen,  PhUosophumena  Synesii  (Halle,  1714, 4to) ; 
Clausen,  De  Synesio  Philosopho  (Hafii.  1881);  Kraus^ 
Obsa,  Crit,  in  Hynesii  Cyren,  Epistolas  (Ratisbon,  1863); 
Ellies  Dupin,  Nouveau  Bibliotheque  des  A  uteurs  Ecdisi' 
asfiques;  Tillemont,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  xii,  499- 
544;  CelWier,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  Sacres,  x,  1496-1517; 
Villemain,  VEloquence  Chritiame  au  IVe  Siecle  (Paris), 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Synge,  Edward,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Inia- 
honane,  April  6,  1659,  and  was  the  second  son  of  £d- 
ward,  bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Cork,  and  at  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  fin- 
ishing his  studies  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  His 
first  preferment  was  to  two  small  parishes  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of 
Christ  Church,  Cork,  where  he  served  for  over  twenty 
years.  In  1699  be  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Derry, 
but  declined  it  for  his  mother's  sake.  He  was  chosen 
proctor  for  the  chapter  in  the  Convocation  of  1703,  and 
soon  after  was  presented  with  the  crown's  title  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  title  being  thought 
defective,  the  chancellorship  was  presented  to  Mr.  Synge, 
which  gave  him  the  care  of  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin.    In 
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1713  he  was  chosen  proctor  for.  the  chapter  of  St  Patrick^s, 
aiid  on  Dr.  Sterne's  promotion  to  the  see  of  Dromore,  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  appointed  Dr.  Synge  his  vicar> 
general,  in  which  office  be  continued  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  1714.  lie  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  in  1716,  over  which  see  he  presided  un- 
til his  death,  July  21,  1741.  He  published  many  ser- 
mons and  religious  tracts,  of  which  a  collective  edition, 
under  the  title  of  Works  (I»nd.  1740, 4  vols,  12mp ;  1744, 
1759),  was  issued.  The  best-known  of  his  works  is  The 
Gentleman^a  Eeliffion,  His  Treatise  on  the  Voly  Coni' 
munitm  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1849,  82mo. 
See  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  8.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Synisactad  ((tvveiVarrac),  a  Greek  term  for  priests* 
concubines.     See  Surintroduct^e. 

SynistamSni  {(rvvtarafiipot,  standing  together),  a 
name  given  in  th^  Eastern  Church  to  the  fourth  order 
of  penitents,  called  in  the  Latin  Church  consistentes. 
They  were  so  called  from  their  having  liberty  (after  the 
other  penitents  were  dismissed)  to  stand  with  the  faith- 
ful at  the  altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers  and 
see  the  oblation  offered.  Still  thev  could  not  vet  make 
their  own  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist.  See 
Bingham,  Ch-ist,  Ant^,  bk.  xviii,  ch.  ii. 

Bynnada,  Council  of  {Concilium  St/nnadense), 
was  held  about  290,  or,  according  to  some,  in  256,  upon 
the  subject  of  Cataphr>'gian  baptism.  Baptism  received 
out  of  the  Church  was  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 
See  Mansi,  ConciL  i,  760. 

Synod  (from  aitvoSog,  a  ffathering)^  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons  to  consult  on  matters 
of  religion.  (See  the  monographs  cited  in  Volbeding, 
Index  Programmaium,  p.  165.)  Of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  viz.— 1.  General,  where  bishops,  etc.,  meet  from  all 
nations.  These  were  first  called  by  the  emperors;  af- 
terwards by  Christian  princes;  till,  in  later  ages,  the 
pope  usurped  to  himself  the  greatest  share  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  by  his  legates  presided  in  them  when  called. 
See  (EcuMRNiCAi*  2.  National,  where  those  of  one  na- 
tion only  come  together  to  determine  any  point  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline.  The  first  of  this  sort  which  we 
read  of  in  England  was  that  of  Herudford,  or  Hertford, 
in  673;  and  the  last  was  held  bv  cardinal  Pole  in 
1555.  See  Councii^  3.  Provincial,  where  those  only 
of  one  province  meet,  now  called  the  convocation  (q.  v.). 
4.  Diocesan,  where  those  of  but  one  diocese  meet  to  en- 
force canons  made  by  general  councils  or  national  and 
provincial  synods,  and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  rules 
of  discipline  for  themselves.  These  were  not  wholly 
laid  aside  till,  by  the  act  of  submission  (25  Hen.  YHi, 
art.  19),  it  was  made  unlawful  for  any  synod  to  meet 
but  by  royal  authority.     See  Synods. 

Synod  is  also  used  to  signify  a  Presbyterian  Church 
court,  composed  of  ministers  and  ehlers  from  the  differ- 
ent presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  and  is  only  subordi- 
nate to  the  General  Assembly  (q.  v.). 

SYNOD,  Associate,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court 
among  the  united  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Scotland, 
the  powers  of  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  established  kirk. 
See  Scotland,  Churches  in. 

SYNOD,  Holy,  the  highest  court  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  established  by  the  czar  Peter  in  1723, 
and  meeting  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  Each  diocese  sends 
in  a  half-yearly  report  of  its  churches  and  schools.  The 
members  composing  it  are  two  metropolitans  and  as 
many  bishops,  with  procurators,  attorneys,  and  other 
lay  officials.    See  Russian  Chukch. 

SYNOD,  Holy  Governing,  is  the  highest  court  of 
the  Greek  Church,  established  in  Greece  after  the  re- 
covery of  its  independence.  It  met  first  at  Syra  in 
1833,  and  in  1844  was  recognised  by  the  constitution, 
which  also  enacted  that  the  king  should  be  a  member 
of  the  established  Church.    The  members  of  synod 


were  at  first  appointed  by  the  king,  but  are  now  choseu 
by  the  deig}',  the  bishop  of  Attica  being  perpetual  presi- 
dent. In  1850  it  was  formally  recogniseii  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  through  the  mediation  of  Rus- 
sia, but  00  the  condition  that  it  should  always  receive 
the  holy  oil  from  the  mother  Church.  See  Greek 
Churcil 

SYNOD,  Reformed.  See  Covenanters;  Presby- 
terian Churches. 

SYNOD,  Relief.    See  Scotland,  Churchf-s  in. 

Synodfiles  Testes  were  persons  anciently  sum- 
moned out  of  every  parish  in  order  to  ap^tear  at  the 
episcopal  synods,  and  there  attest  or  make  preferment 
of  t  he  disorders  of  the  clergy  and  people.  In  after-t  imes 
they  were  a  kind  of  empanelled  jury,  consisting  of  two, 
three,  or  more  persons  in  every  parish,  who  were,  upon 
oath,  to  present  all  heretics  and  other  irregular  persons^ 
These,  in  process  of  time,  became  standing  officers  in 
several  places,  especially  in  great  cities,  and  hence  were 
called  Sydesmen  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  called  Quests 
men,  from  the  nature  of  their  office  in  making  inquiry 
concerning  offences.  But  this  latter  duty  devolved 
mostly  upon  the  church-wardens. — ^Lee,  Gloss.  ofLiturg, 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Synodals  was  a  term  applied  to  (1)  provincial 
constitutions  or  canons  read  after  the  s\niod8  in  parish 
churches;  (2)  to  procurations,  so  called  because  the 
bishop  held  his  synod  and  visitation  together;  (3)  to 
the  payments  made  a  bishop  by  his  clergy  in  virtue  of 
his  holding  a  synod.     See  Svnodaticum. 

Bynodatitcum,  or  Cathkdraticum,  is  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  incumbents  of  benefices  in  the  Charch 
of  Rome  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  token  of  sub- 
jection to  the  episcopal  cathedra.  It  is  generally  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  diocesan  synod. 
The  earliest  direct  mention  of  this  impost  occurs  in  the 
transactions  of  the  second  Synod  of  Braga,  A.D.  572 
(sess.  ii,  can.  2,  in  c.  1,  cans,  x,  qu.  iii),  where  various 
extortions  on  the  part  of  Spanish  bishops  are  forbid- 
den, and  they  are  permitted  only  in  connection  with 
the  visitations  of  their  districts  "  honorem  cathedne  su» 
id  est  duos  solidos  .  .  .  per  ecclesias  tollere.*'  The  same 
synod  forbids  the  payment  of  an  impost  by  candidates 
for  ordination,  which  is  also  termed  cathedraticum,  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  synodcUicum,  The 
seventh  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  646.  confirmed  the  ac- 
tion of  Braga ;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  844,  directed  the 
payment  of  two  solidi,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  (Pertz, 
Monum.  Germanics,  iii,  878),  and  devolved  this  collec- 
tion fur  the  bishops  on  the  arch  presbyters.  Pope  Al- 
exander III  conceded  to  bishops  who  should  obtain  a 
church  from  the  hands  of  the  laity  the  right  to  impose 
on  it  the  cathedraticum  (c.  9,  X,  De  CenJnbus,  iii,  39)  ; 
and  both  Innocent  III  (c  20,  X,  De  Censibus)  and 
Honorius  III  (c.  16,  X,  />e  Officio  Judicis  Otdinarii, 
i,  31)  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  its  being  reo- 
dered.  Other  references  may  be  found  in  Du  Fresne,  a.  v. 
''  Cathedraticum"  and  "*  Synodtis ;"  Benedict  XIV,  De 
Synod,  Dicecesana,  lib.  v,  c  vi,  1  and  2 ;  Richter,  Kirchen^ 
recht  (5th  ed.),  §  233,  note  4,  etc. ;  Gudenus,  Cod,  Diplo- 
mat, i.  No.  93,  p.  260.  The  Council  of  Trent  discontin- 
ued the  payment  of  many  heavy  impositions  connected 
with  visitations  (sess.  xxiv,  can.  3,  De  Reform^ ;  but 
various  declarations  of  the  Congregatio  pro.  Interpret, 
Cone,  Trident,  have  left  the  cathedraticum  in  force  (see 
Ferraris,  BHA,  Canon,  s.  v. "  Cathedraticum  ;'*  Thomassin, 
Vet,  ac  Nov,  EccL  DiscipL  III,  ii,  82, 84 ;  Benedict  XIV, 
ut  sup,  6  and  7;  Dedarationes  18-26  in  the  edition  of 
Trent  by  Richter  and  Schulte,  loc,  cit,). 

This  impost  js  termed  cathedraticum  "in  honorem 
cathedrae,"  and  synodaticum  as  being  collected  during 
the  session  of  synod ;  but  it  has  in  practice  been  paid 
at  other  times  as  welL  and  is  exacted  even  where  no 
synod  is  held,  tuiless  a  custom  recognised  in  law  for- 
bids (Benedict  XIV,  ut  sup,  etc).     A  tax  expressive 
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of  saboidinatlon  is  required  in  anj  case,  amoonting  gen- 
erallT  Co  iwo  solidL  It  must  be  paid  by  all  churches 
ud  benefices  and  their  incumbents,  and  also  by  semi- 
naries with  which  benefices  are  incorporated,  and  lay 
anions  having  a  church  of  their  own.  Regulars  are 
exempt  with  reference  to  convents  and  convent  church- 
es in  which  they  personally  minister.  The  Order  of 
Sc  John  of  Jerusalem  is  likewise  exempt.  In  practice, 
however,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  collect  these 
taxe&  Austria  ceased  to  pay  them  under  imperial  re- 
scripts of  1783  and  1802,  and  in  many  other  districts  of 
Gcxioany  they  were  quietly  discontinued.  Their  valid- 
ity was  decreed  in  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  so  late 
as  1841  (see  Permaneder,  Handb,  d.  Kirchenrechts,  dd 
ed,  p.  319,  note), — Herzog,  JUal-EncyMnp,  s.  v. 

BynodXcSB  (owoiixat)  were  letters  written  by  a 
new  bishop  informing  other  bishops  of  his  promotion, 
and  to  tet^tifv  hia  desire  to  hold  communion  with  them. 
A  neglect  to  write  such  letters  was  interpreted  as  a  re- 
fusal to  bold  such  oommunionr  and  a  virtual  charge  of 
heresy  upon  his  fellows^  Circular  letters  summoning 
the  bishops  to  a  provincial  synod  were  also  called  ^^- 

SynodTtaR  (from  tfvvoioQ,  a  community)  were 
monks  who  lived  in  communities  or  convents,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  Anchorets, 

Synods  form  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  general  Church.  Particular  synods  have  served  to 
iadiate  particular  stages  in  the  progress  or  retrogres- 
sion <^  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  respects  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  teaching,  the  formation  of  the 
worship  and  the  ccHistitution  of  the  Church  itself;  and 
all  synods  serve,  noore  clearly  than  other  institutions, 
to  reveal  the  ruling  spirit,  the  measure  of  strength,  or 
the  type  of  disease,  in  any  given  period.  The  breadth 
of  the  field  covered  by  this  title  will  appear  from  the 
fact  that  Mansi^s  (q.  v.)  collection  of  the  acts,  etc,  of 
covncils,  extending  cmly  into  the  15th  centur}',  em- 
braces 3 1  volumes  folio. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  synods  opinions  differ. 
Some  authors  hold  them  to  have  been  divinely  insti- 
tuted through  the  agency  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv,  es- 
pecially ver.  28,  **  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  us**),  while  others  concede  to  them  a  merely  ac- 
cidental rise.  The  council  in  Acts  xv  must  certainlv 
be  considered  a  synod,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  was  designed  to  introduce  a  permanent  institution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  the  Church  and  the 
progress  of  events  furnished  the  providential  conditions 
by  mhicfa  ecclesiastical  assemblies  became  necessar}',  so 
that  the  theory  of  a  merely  human  origin  fur  them  can- 
not be  accei^ed.  The  history  of  our  subject,  excluding 
the  period  since  the  Reformation,  admits  of  being  di- 
vided into  five  periods. 

L  7%e  Bfgmtnmff$  of  the  Instihtlion  of  Synods  as  Fur- 
mthed  bf  Provtncitti  Sgnods  (to  A.D.  325).— The  eariiest 
of  sarh  svnoda  of  which  mention  is  made  are  one  al- 
Ifged  to  have  been  held  in  Sicily  in  A.D.  125  against 
the  gnostic  Heracleon  (q.  v.),  and  one  at  Rome  under 
bishop  Telesphorus  (d.  189);  but  there  is  not  the 
fliiglitesi  evidence  that  cither  of  them  was  held.  The 
esriiest  of  which  we  have  authentic  information  were 
held  in  Asia  Minor  against  tbe  Montanists  (Eusebius, 
/9ur.  EecL  V,  16),  probably  not  before  A.D.  150.  Soon 
afterwards  various  svnods  were  held  to  discuss  the  cele- 
bntaoo  <»f  Easter  (&id,y,  28)  and  other  questions;  so 
that  Tertollian  speaks  {De  Jejumist  c  18)  of  the  con- 
vening of  such  bodies  as  a  custom  among  the  Greeks, 
sad  thereby  at  the  sanne  time  implies  that  such  assem- 
were  not  known  in  his  own  (African)  Church. 
conferences  promoted  Christian  unity  and  laid  the 
faandation  for  a  government  of  the  churches  by  supe- 
fior  aaihoritv.     Bv  the  middle  of  the  3d  centur\'  svn- 

•  •  •        • 

«d»  were  regularly  held  in  each  year,  and  were  attend- 
ed by  biabopa  and  elders,  so  that  they  had  already  be- 
eone  a  fixed  and  periodically  reeurring  institution,  in 


which  the  different  churches  shared  in  the  persons  of 
their  appropriate  representatives  (see  Firmilian's  letter 
to  Cyprian,  Epp.  No.  76).  The  earliest  synods  in  tho 
West  were  held  in  Africa  about  A.D.  215,  and  soon  such 
assemblies  became  frequent.  The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  synods  appears  in  the  extension  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  larger  areas  than  a  single  district  or 
province,  by  which  the  inauguration  of  oecumenical 
councils  was  prepared  for.  At  Iconlum,  in  256,  repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  Galatia,  Cilicia,  etc.  Ev- 
ery part  of  Spain  was  represented  at  Elvira ;  and  the 
Synod  of  Aries,  in  314,  was  attended  by  bishops  from 
Gaul,  BriUin,  Germany,  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Italv. 

II.  A.D.  325  to  869.— The  oecumenical  synods  of  the 
Greek  Church,  beginning  with  that  of  Nics»i  (q.  v.)  and 
closing  with  the  fourth  Council  of  (Constantinople  (q.  v.). 

III.  A.D,869  to  1311.— Councils  of  the  Western  Church 
under  the  direction  of  the  papacy,  including  a  great 
number  of  provincial  and  national  synods  whose  pro- 
ceedings indicated  both  the  utmost  devotion  and  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  popes — end- 
ing with  the  general  (Council  of  Vienne  in  Gaul  (q.  v. 
severally). 

IV.  A.D.  1311  to  1517.— Councils  ostensibly  aiming  to 
secure  reform  "  in  head  and  members" — Pisa,  Onstance, 
and  Basle  (q.  v.  severally). 

V.  A.D.  1517  to  1568.— The  Reformation  and  the  re- 
actionary Synod  of  Trent  (q.  v.),  ' 

For  an  enumeration  and  characterization  of  the  more 
important  sj'nods  see  the  article  Counciu»,  to  which  we 
also  refer  for  a  list  of  sources. — Herzog,  Recd-Encyklop, 

8.  V. 

8yil5dll8  {aifvoioq),  a  term  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  building  (church)  in  which  the  synod 
was  held.  It  was  simply  transferred  from  the  assembly 
to  denote  the  place  of  assembly,  as  was  done  with  the 
word  ecciesia, 

8yiitlir6iin8  Cevv^povog)^  a  Greek  term  to  signify 
the  seats  of  a  bishop  and  his  clergy  in  the  bema  of  an 
Oriental  Church. 

Byn'tyche  (XwnS^,  with  Fate)^  a  female  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Pbilippi,  mentioned  (Phil,  iv,  2,  8) 
along  with  another  named  Euodias  (or  rather  Euodia). 
A.D.  57.  To  what  has  been  said  under  the  Istter  head 
the  following  may  be  added:  Tbe  apostle's  injunction 
to  these  two  women  is  that  they  should  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  from  which  we  infer  that  they  had, 
more  or  less,  failed  in  this  respect.  Such  harmony  was 
doubly  important  if  they  held  office  as  deaconesses  in 
the  Church,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the 
case.  They  had  afforded  to  Paul  active  co-operation 
under  difficult  circumstances  (iv  rtji  fvayytXiift  trvvri' 
^Xriffjav  fioc,  ver.  3),  and  perhaps  there  were  at  Pbilippi 
other  women  of  the  same  class  (airivtCj  ibid.).  At  all 
events,  this  passage  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  Gospel 
did  for  women,  and  women  for  the  Gospel,  in  the  apos- 
tolic times;  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  as  having 
reference  to  that  Church  which  was  the  first  founded 
by  Paul  in  Europe,  and  the  first  member  of  which  was 
Lydia.  Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Rilliet,  Comm,  sur  CEpitre  aux  PhUipp,  p.  311-814.— 
Smith. 

SynusiastSB  (ttwoveiatnai)  were  those  who  held 
that  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  effected  by  a  blend- 
ing or  commixture  of  the  Divine  substance  with  the 
substance  of  the  human  flesh.  Tbe  name  is  taken  from 
the  statement  of  the  doctrine  trvvovtriuKriy  ytyevrle^ai 
Kai  Kpaaiv  r^f  ^loniToq  (Theod.  Hcer,  Fab,  iv,  9). 
Theodoret  calls  this  %^ct  PoUmians^  one  of  the'Apolli- 
narist  sects;  and  Apollinaris  himself,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  added  to  his  distinguishing  heresy  regarding 
the  soul  of  our  Lord  either  this  hereby  or  one  closely 
akin  to  it.  At  the  Lateran  Council  in  A.D.  649  were 
quoted  two  extracts  from  Polemon's  works,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Synusiastie  retained  the  heresy  re- 
garding the  soul  of  our  Lord,  denying  him  a  human 
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win,  and  inertlng  that  he  wu  lohiniKtrinitiort]  aouL 
They  Beem  lo  biTs  been  led  M  the  adopi' 
eay  in  tliii  nunner.     Ac  the  ouCbremk  of 
■ie«  regarding  the 
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Marcellus,  the  Kam. 
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of  th 


of  tlie 


la  the  I 


a  cit]'  Kai  Uken  and  sacked  by 

a  (teneral,  and,  in  sloraiinB  Che 
:  great  matheniatician,  who  ii  »- 
"le  ipheie  (and  who,  d 


■Unoe  of  flesh,  othen  that 

in  Chriic  the  place  of  cite  humaii  khiL    The  attempt  tu 

ti'ai'SptifinfaiC  altogether.     To  avoid  thia  denial,  it  waa 

deney  to  Bin  which  it  waa  alleged  could  noc  but  he  resi- 
dent in  human  nature.  Duidorut  of  Taramand  Theod- 
otuB  of  AnCioch  wrote  againsC  thia  heresy.  See  Caye. 
Bin.  IJl.  1  Blunt,  Did.  of  StcU,  eux,  a.  v, 

Syr'aoiue  (Supanoiiatu :  Lac  Syraeuia),  a  cele- 
brated city  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Sicily,  whither  Paul 
arrived  in  an  Aleiundriaii  ship  from  Metila,  no  his  voy- 
age to  Rome  (Acta  :txviii,  13).  It  had  a  line  pcoapecC 
from  everj-  entrance  both  hv  sea  and  land.  Its  port, 
wbich  had  the  wa  on  both  aides  uf  it,  waa  almoal  all  of 

banked  up  and  luaiained  with  very  fair  walla  of  i 
ble.     The  city  itaelf,  while   in   its  splendor,  waa 


ing  the  sieKe,  had  sorely  galled  the  Komana  with  aa- 
lonishing  military  engines  uf  bis  own  invention),  was 
slain  by  a  common  siildiet  while  intent  upon  his  siud- 
iea.  After  it  was  thus  destroyed  by  Harcellus,  Augus- 
tus rebuilt  that  pan  of  it  which  sluod  upon  the  island, 
and  in  time  it  eo  far  recovered  as  to  have  three  walls, 
three  caatles,  and  a  marhle  gale,  and  to  be  able  to  send 
out  twelve  thousand  b>>Tse  soldieia  and  four  hundred 
ship*.  In  A.D.  675  the  Saracens  seized  on  it,  but  in 
1090  it  was  taken  from  ibem  by  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia- 
It  yet  exisia  under  its  original  name  (ItaL  Siracata}, 
and  is  slill  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  commodi- 
ous harbor.  Paul  stayed  here  three  days  as  he  went 
Rome  (Acta  xxvil,  12) ;  here  also  Chtistian- 
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part  of  the  world.     For  (accordi 

twenty-two  miles  in 

that  the  spoil  of  it 
was  equal  lo  that 
of  Carthage.  It 
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circumference,  and  both  Plutarch  |  carried 


I  Sicily  had  been  exhausted 
I  and  Fomp«r,  and  the  piral 


*  lust  its  ancient  splendor,  though 

which  Cicero  describes  a>  stilt  re- 
e  was  no  doubt  greatlv  impaired 
'  The  whole  of  the  resources  of 
in  the  civil  wan  ofCtesar 
cat  warfare  which  Sextos 
of  Ihe  latter,  subsequently 
mvir  Octivius.    AuguMus 
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eraeipressittitwaa 
called  qusdruplex 
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inlofour  parts,  Ac- 
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The  first  of  tl 
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Plan  of  Syracuse  and  lie  Snrirons. 
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ratoicd  Syncnw,  u  >lao  Citana  and  Ccii 
Im  had  eonlribuied  mnch  to  the  >ucce«aful  iuue  of 
liii  itnigfcle  with  Sextu*  Fompeiut.  ¥ec  the  island 
Uitrgi*  and  «  very  aniall  pgrlion  of  the  mtinlsnd  ad- 

of  the  romier  population.     But  [he  gite  of  SycacuK 
iHidtrwl  it  a  convcnieat  place  for  the  African  com- 
■bips  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbor  waa  an  excfUcnt  one, 
■nd  the  toantain  Arethiua  in  the  uUuid  ruli)ish«d  an 
BDfiiling  upply  of  exccllmt  water.     The  prevalent 
■ind  in  thit  part  of  (he  Meditemriean  ii  the  W.N.W. 
Tib  would  cany  the  veweli  from  the  com  r^cin  ly- 
ing eaatward  of  Cape  Bon,  round  the  aouthem  point  of 
Sicily,  Cape  Pachynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  i«l- 
and.    Cieeping  up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would 
Ue  «thn  in  the  baibw  of  Hesaana  or  at  Rhegium,  un- 
til ttie  wind  changed  to  a  southern  point  and  enabled 
iheo  to  fetch  the  Campanlan  harbor  Puleuli  or  Gaeta, 
M  to  pCDOeed  aa  far  as  Oeiia.     In  crosiung  from  Africa 
la  Sicily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied  two 
three  paints  to  the  northward,  they  would  natural 
hear  op  for  Malta;  and  this  bad  probably  been  the  c« 
with  the ''Twins,"the  ship  in  which  Paulfuundapi 
■age  after  his  shipwreck  on  the  caast  of  that  islan 
.\iTival  in  Malta,  they  watched  for  the  opportunity  i 
B  wind  to  take  them  wealward,  and  with  such  a  o: 
they  readily  made  Syracuse,    To  pnjceed  firtbeT  whi 
it  cDoiinaed  blowing  would  have  exposed    ' 


lingly  tl 


lined 


1,"  They  then,  the  wind  having  probably 
a  a  westerly  quarter  so  sa  to  give  them 
cr,  coasted  the  shore  and  made  (iripai^ov 
(I'tl  Khegium.  After  one  day  there, 
ttH  wind  got  round  stiU  more  and  blew  from  the  south ; 
th«y  therrfoie  weighed,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the 
cDvne  of  Ihc  second  day  of  the  tun  (Acta  xxviii,  IS-H). 
le  lime  of  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not  supply 


it  had  di 
a  less  degree  as  late  as  the   i 


-B  Ihsi 


fv«  atm  and  soine  other  productions,  Sicily 
passed  Italy..    But  the  country  had  become  depopu- 
lated by  the  long  aeriea  of  wan,  and  when  it  pawed 

uactB  into  pssture.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  whole 
of  ibe  ecnite  of  the  iBland  waa-occnined  in  this  manner, 
sad  among  its  expotu  (exc^t  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Ibe  rolfanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was  pro- 
duced), fat  stock,  hide*,  and  wool  igipeai  to  have  been 
the  praminenl  articles.  These  grazing  and  borse-breed- 
iag  farms  were  kept  npl>y  slave  labor;  and  this  wss  the 
Rsson  that  the  whole  ii^oDd  was  in  a  chi^mic  Btate  of 
diKurtiance,  owing  to  the  slaves  continually  running 
away  and  fonning  bands  of  brigands,  Sometimes  these 
hcamc  j^  farmidaUs  as  to  require  the  aid  of  regidar 
lailitary  o|ierations  to  put  them  dowtij  a  circumslance 
of  which  TiheriuB  Gracchus  made  use  as  an  argument 
ia  bror  of  bis  (neasure  of  an  AgraKan  law  (Appian, 
B. '.'.  i,  9).  which  would  have  reamverted  the  spacious 
o  small  arable  farms  cuttivaled  by  Ko- 


la Ibe  lime  of  Paul  there  were  only  fire  Rotnan  col- 
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onle*  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracnse  was  one.  The  oth- 
ers were  Catana,  Tauroiueniuni,  ThcnuK,  and  Tyndaria. 
Messana  too,  although  not  a  colony,  was  a  town  filled 

merchaniB  connected  with  the  wine-trade  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, ufnbicb  Ueisatia  wae  the  shipping  port.  Syr- 
acuse and  Panonnus  were  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  aKomsn  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicilians,  Sica- 
nianB,  Motgetians,  and  Iberians  (aboriginal  inbobitanta 
of  the  island,  or  vei>'  early  settlers),  still  exiBled  in  the 
interior,  in  wbst  exact  political  condition  it  ia  impasBi- 
ble  lo  say;  but  most  likely  In  that  of  villeins.  Some 
few  towuB  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  the  Latin 
franchise,  and  some  as  paying  afiAcd  tribute;  but, with 
the  exception  of  the  live  colonies,  the  owners  of  the  soil 
of  the  iiland  were  mainly  great  absentee  proprielora, 
and  almost  all  its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi, 
2;  Appian,  B.  Civ,  84  Bq.i  v,  15-118;  Cicero,  Tm-.  iv, 
63;  Ptiny,  H.  A',  iii,  8).— Smith.  For  a  full  account  of 
andent  Syracuse,  see  Smith's  Did.  of  Grog.  s.  v.,  and 
the  literature  there  cited ;  also  Goller,  Dt  Situ  et  Origint 
Syrocuramm  (Lips.  1818) ;  for  the  modem  city,  Bade- 
ker,  SoalAtm  ilaiy,  p.  SOS  sq.    See  Sicily. 

Syr'U,  a  province  and  kingdom  of  Western  Asia, 
the  name,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  which  have  been 
subjects  of  no  little  difficulty  to  both  sacred  and  cbu- 
ucal  geograpbcn.  (The  (bllowiug  article  is  based  upon 
those  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitlo  and  Smith.) 

I.  A'ome.— 1.  The  word  Syria  docs  not  occur  in  He- 
brew ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  it  JB  the  usual,  Ihoiigb  not  the 
uniform,  rendering  of  the  word  J  ram  (D'^X).  Thiii 
in  Gen.  x,  ti,  A  ram,  the  youngest  son  of  Shem,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  founder  of  the  Arama^n  nation,  from 
whom  the  whole  country  colonized  by  his  descendants 
took  its  name.  The  country  ia  therefore  rightly  called 
"Aram"  in  NHmb.xxiii,7i  but  the  very  same  Hebrew 
reitdered  Jf (fopofamia  in  Judg.iii,  10,aad%ria 

I  wasawideregion.  Itextended  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Tif^ris,  and  from  Canaan  to  Mount 
TauruB.  It  was  subdivided  iitin  Ave  principalities:  1. 
A  ram-Dammrnt  (called  in  the  A.  V,  "Syria  of  Damas- 
cus"); 3.  Aram-MaankaA;  8.  Artm-Btlk-Rrehab;  4. 
A  ram-Zvbiih  ;  and  G.  A  ram-Nakaram  (Mesopotamia 
in  the  A.  V.).  These  have  aheady  b^n  described. 
See  Aram.  When  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  attained 
to  great  power  under  the  warlike  line  of  Hadad,  it  waa 
called  by  wav  of  distinction  ^rain,  which  unfortunatelv 
is  rendered  "Syria"  in  the  A.  V.  (3  Sam.  viii,  5, 13;  1 
Kings  X,  29;  xv,l8;  2  Kings  v,];  xxiv,2,elc.).  This 
lax  method  of  translation  was  borrowed  from  the  Sept. 
and  Viilg.  versionB.  The  Targums  retain  A  rom ;  and 
it  would  tend  much  to  geographical  accuracy  aiul  dia- 
tinctneM  were  the  Hebrew  proper  names  uniformly  re- 
tained in  the  A.y. 

The  region  comprehended  by  the  Hebrews  under 
the  name  Aram  was  not  identical  with  that  which  the 
Greek  writers  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Test,  in- 
cluded under  Syria.     It  embraced  all  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  while  it  excluded  Phtenida  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory coloniied  by  the  Canaanites.    See  Cahaah. 
In  the  New  Test,  the  name  Syria  (Svpia)  it  not  em- 
ployed with  great  deflnileness.     In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  If  ever  the  Greek  geographers 
were  agreed  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  country  bu  called.    Matthew,  after  men- 

Itioning  the  mighty  works  and  wondrous 
teachings  of  our  LoM  in  Galilee,  says:  "His 
tame  went  throughout  all  Syria,"  alluding 
apparently  lo  the  coimlry  adjoining  Galilee 
on  the  north  (iv,  24).  Luke  applies  the 
name  to  the  Roman  pmrince  of  which 
Cyrenioa  was  governor,  and  which  did  not 
include  Palestine  (ii,  2).  In  the  same  re- 
strirlrd  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Acts 
XV,  23.     The  apostles  in  Jerusalem  wrote 
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*'uiito  the  brethren  of  the  Crentiles  in  Antioch,  and 
Syria,  and  Cilicia;*'  and  afterwards  it  is  said  that 
Paul,  setting  out  from  Antiocb,  "  went  through  Syria 
and  Cilicia'*  (ver.  41 ;  comp.  Gal.  i,  21).  A  wider  sig- 
nification seems  to  be  attached  to  the  name  in  other 
I>a8sages.  It  is  said  of  Paul,  when  going  to  Jerusalem, 
"  that  he  sailed  thence  (from  Greece)  into  Syria" — giv- 
ing this  general  name  to  Palestine  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try* north  of  it  (Acts  xviii,  18 ;  xx,  8).  In  one  passage 
taken  from  the  Sept.  the  name  is  employed  as  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hebrew  A  ram  (Luke  iv,  27 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
v,20).   • 

2.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
make  it  a  contraction  or  corruption  of  AMyria  (Scylax, 
Pei-ipl.  p.  80;  Dionys.  Perieg.  970-975;  Eustath.  Com- 
ment, ad  loc,  etc.).  Herodotus  says, "  The  people  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Syrians  are  called  Assyrums  by  the 
barbarians*' (vii,  63);  and  these  names  were  frequently 
confounded  by  the  later  Greek  writers  (Xenoph.  Cyr. 
vi,  2,  19;  viii,  3,  24);  and  apparently  also  by  some 
of  the  Latins  (  Pliny,  //.  N.  v,  13 ).  A  much  more 
probable  etymology  is  that  which  derives  Syria  from 
Tsur  0^2£),  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tyre.  The  distinction  between  Syria  and  Assyria  is 
very  great  in  Hebrew.  The  (ireek  form  of  the  name 
derived  from  Tsur  would  be  Tsuria ;  but  as  this  could 
not  be  expressed  by  Greek  letters,  it  was  softened  down 
to  'S.vp'ia.  Assyria  is  in  Hebrew  "^^^^^TK,  and  in  Greek 
'Afftnpiaf  and  sometimes  'Arovpia,  "A  still  greater 
distinction  between  the  names  is  found  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  where  Assyria  is  called  As-sur^  while  the 


TjTians  are  the  Tsiir-ra-yn^  the  characters  used  be- 
ing entirely  different*'  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  63,  note). 
Tyre  was  the  most  important  city  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  With  it  and  its  enterprising  merchants 
the  Greeks  soon  became  familiar;  and  they  gave  to  the 
country  around  it  the  general  name  Syria  —  that  is, 
"  region  of  Tyre." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Syria  and  Aram  is  noticed  by  Strabo  when  com- 
menting on  a  stanza  of  Pindar:  "Others  understand 
Syrians  by  the  A  rimi,  who  are  now  called  A  ramai" 
(xiii,  626,  and  xvi,  785) ;  and  again,  **  Those  whom  we 
call  S>Tians  (Ivpov^)  are  by  the  Syrians  themselves 
called  Armenians  and  A  rananaans'*  (Apafifiaiovs ;  i) 
2,  34). 

The  name  Syria  was  thus  of  foreign  origin.  It  was 
never  adopted  or  acknowledged  by  the  people  them- 
selves; nor  was  it  ever  employed  by  native  authors  ex- 
cept when  writing  in  Greek  for  Greeks.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  unknown  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  ancient  times  the  name  Aram  was  spe- 
cially applied  to  Damascus  and  its  kingdom.  There  is 
something  analogous  to  this  in  modem  usage.  A^A- 
Sham  is  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  both  city 
and  country,  though  in  more  correct  language  the  for- 
mer is  styled  Dimishk  esh-Sham, 

II.  Extent  and  Boundaries. — 1.  Ancient  geographers 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  Syria.  Herodotus 
makes  it  reach  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north  (i,  6) ;  to 
Paphlagonia  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  (i,  72 ; 
ii,  12,  116);  to  Egypt  on  the  south  (ii,  158, 159);  and 
to  Media  and  Persia  on  the  east  (vii,  63).  He  con- 
founded Syria  and  Assyria,  and  hence 
arose  the  error  into  which  he  fell  re- 
garding the  extent  of  the  former.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  Xenophon  (A  nab. 
i,  4, 11-19).  Even  Strabo  states  in  one 
place  that  "the  name  Syria  seems  to 
extend  from  Babylonia  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Issus,  and  anciently  from  this  bay  to 
the  Euxine.  Both  tribes  of  the  Cap- 
padocian»— those  near  the  Taurus,  and 
those  near  the  Pontus — are  called  to 
this  day  Leuco- Syrians."  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  a  subsequent  sentence, 
that  he  in  this  place  fell  into  the  error 
of  Herodotus;  for  he  thus  remarks, 
"When  the  historians  of  the  Syrian 
empire  say  that  the  Medes  were  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  and  the  Syrians 
by  the  Medes,  they  mean  no  other  Sj'ri- 
ans  than  those  who  built  the  royal  pal- 
aces of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  and  Ni- 
nus  who  built  Nineveh  in  Aturia  was 
one  of  these  Syrians"  (xvi,  737).  It  is 
evident  that  for  Svrians  the  name  As^ 
syriafis  should  here  be  substituted.  The 
great  similarity  of  the  names,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  create  this  confusion. 

When  writing  directly  of  the  country 
of  Syria,  Strabo  is  more  accurate.  He 
describes  its  extent,  boundaries,  and  di- 
visions with  great  minuteness.  "  S}'Tia 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cilicia  [comp. 
Acts  XV, 23]  and  Mount  Amanus;  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian 
Scenitse,  who  live  on  this  side  [west]  of 
the  Euphrates ;  on  the  south  by  Arabia 
Felix  and  Egypt ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  seas,  as  far  as  Is- 
sus"  (xvi,  749).  Pliny  gives  substan- 
tially the  same  boundaries.  He  sax-a, 
however,  that  some  geographers  di- 
vide the  countrj'  into  four  provinces— 
Idumiea,  Judiea,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria 
(//.  iV.  V,  13;  comp.  Joseph  us,  Ant,  x, 
6,1). 
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PtoIcBj  oonflnes  Syria  within  the  same  limite  on  the 
north,  west,  and  east ;  but  he  marks  its  southern  bound- 
vy  bj  a  line  mnning  from  I>or,  at  the  base  of  Cannel, 
hf  Scf  thop(^  and  Philadelphia,  to  Alsadamus  Mons 
(Jebd  Hauran).  He  thus  includes  Phcenicia,  Galilee, 
tad  a  portioa  of  Fensa,  but  excludes  Judca  and  Idu- 
naea  (v,  15). 

^  In  thia  aiticle  the  name  SyruL  is  confined  to  what 
sppears  to  be  its  more  strict  New-Test,  signification, 
its  boandaiiea  may  be  given  as  follows :  Palestine  on 
the  south;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west;  Cilicia  and 
Mooat  Amanaa  on  the  north ;  and  the  Euphrates  and 
desert  of  Palmyra  on  the  east.  Its  length,  from  the 
uoath  of  the  Litany  on  the  south  to  the  bay  of  Iskan- 
dedkn  on  the  north,  is  250  miles,  and  its  breadth  aver- 
ages abont  190  miles.  Its  area  may  thus  be  estimated 
at  82,500  square  milea.  It  lies  between  lat.  S3P  IS'  and 
36^  42'  N.,  and  long.  So^  45'  and  88^  £. 

in.  PkftAcal  Gtography. — Syria,  like  Palestine,  is  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  belts,  extending  in  parallel  lines 
fiMB  north  to  south.  (1.)  A  narrow  belt  of  plain  along 
the  seaboard.  It  embraces  the  plain  of  Issus,  now  Is- 
kanderftn,  on  the  north,  extending  as  far  as  the  bold 
pfODiontoiy  of  RAs  el-Khanzlr.  South  of  the  promon- 
tcfy  is  the  fertile  plain  of  Seleucia,  now  Snweidlyeh,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  Then  follows  the  peak  of 
Caeitta,  which  dips  into  the  sea;  and  from  its  southern 
base  down  to  the  month  of  the  Ut&nv  stretches  the 
fdain  of  Phoenicia,  varying  in  breadth  from  ten  miles 
at  Ladiklyeh  to  half  a  mile  at  Sidon.  It  is  nearly  all 
fertile ;  and  some  portions  of  it  at  Sidon,  BeirAt,  and 
TripoK  are  among  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in 
Syria.  (2.)  A  belt  of  mountains,  the  backbone  of  the 
eDaatiy.  It  commences  with  the  ridge  of  Amanns  on 
the  north;  then  follows  Baigylus  in  the  centre,  and 
Lebanon  on  the  south.  (8.)  The  great  valley  of  Coele- 
Sjria,and  its  northern  extension  the  valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes. form  the  next  belt,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  re- 
BSffcable  features  of  the  country.  (4.)  The  mountain- 
chain  of  Antilebanon,  though  broken  by  the  plain  of 
Haaiath,  finds  a  natural  prolongation  in  the  ridge  which 
Ttaes  in  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Hamath  and  nuis 
nonbwaid  beyond  Aleppo.  (5.)  Along  the  whole  east- 
ern border  from  north  to  south  extends  an  arid  platean, 
bleak  and  desolate,  the  home  of  the  roving  Bedawin. 

I.  PUnm§» — The  plains  of  Phoenicia  have  already  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
whde,  its  most  striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which 
reaches  from  the  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antiocfa,  to  the 
aamw  goege  on  which  the  LitAny  enters  in  about  lat. 
93P  dlK.  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  280  miles,  and 
has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  miles.  The 
■Mre  Boathem  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Coele-Syria,  or  '^the  Hollow  Syria,"  and  has  already 
been  described.  See  Coel^Syria.  In  length  this  por- 
rian  is  rather  more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a 
socen  of  hiUs  a  little  south  of  Hums,  at  which  point 
the  Bortb-eastem  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases,  and 
it  begins  to  bend  to  the  north-west. 

The  plain  of  Hamath  is  very  extensive.  It  joins 
Coeifr-Syria  oo  the  south,  and  extends  northward  on  both 
ades  of  the  Orontes  as  far  as  Apamea,  about  seventy 
miles;  while  its  breadth  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  to 
the  desert  b  neariy  thirty.  Its  surface  is  almost  per- 
feetly  fiat,  ita  soil  generally  a  rich  black  mould ;  water 
i*  abimdant.  Upon  it  once  stood  the  large  cities  of 
Ifiblah,  Laodieea  ad  Libanum,  Emesa,  Arethusa,  Larissa, 
HaBMth,and  Apamea;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
af  Raanth  and  £meaa  (now  Hums),  are  either  in  ruins 
or  have  dwindled  down  to  poor  villages. 

The  plaiB  of  Daflaascns  and  its  continuation  towards 
HMT&a  an  the  aootb  are  exceedingly  fertile.    See  Da- 


The  little  plain  of  Issos  between  the  mountains  and 
tke  bay  ia  now  a  pestilential  marsh,  on  the  borders  of 


which  stands  the  miserable  village  of  Iskanderi^n,  the 
only  seaport  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo. 

The  plain  of  Suweidlyeh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tes, is  still  a  lovely  spot,  in  part  covered  with  orchards 
and  mulberry  plantations.  On  its  northern  border  lie 
the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  port  from  which  Paul  em- 
barked on  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii,  2-4), 
and  once  so  celebrated  for  its  docks  and  fortifications 
(Polybius,  bk.  v). 

2.  Mountains. — (1.)  The  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Antilebanon  have  alreadv  been  noticed  under  their 
own  titles.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  former  is  the 
pass  called  in  Scripture  *'  the  entrance  of  Hamath" 
(q.  v.). 

(2.)  Beyond  this,  in  a  line  with  Lebanon,  rises  the 
range  of  Bargylus,  which  extends  to  Antioch.  It  is  a 
rugged  limestone  ridge,  rent  and  torn  by  wild  ravines, 
thinly  peopled,  and  sparsely  obvered  with  oaks.  Its 
elevation  is  much  inferior  to  Lebanon,  and  does  not  av- 
erage more  than  4000  feet.  In  the  parallel  of  Antioch 
the  chain  meets  the  Orontes,  and  there  sweeps  round  in 
a  sharp  angle  to  the  south-west,  and  terminates  in  the 
loft}'  peak  of  Gasios  (now  Jebel  Akra),  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  5700  feet,  forming 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  along  the  coast 
of  Syria.  The  Bargylus  range  has  received  the  name 
Jebel  en-Nusairlyeh,  from  the  mysterious  and  wariike 
tribe  of  Nusairiyeh,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  oq  the  g^reen 
bank  of  the  rapid  Orontes,  stand  the  crumbling  walls 
and  towers  of  Syria's  ancient  capital,  Antioch  (q.  v.), 
now  dfrindled  down  to  a  poor  town  of  some  6000  inhab- 
itants. A  few  miles  west  of  it,  in  a  secluded  mountain 
glen,  are  the  fountains  and  ruins  of  Beit  el-Ma,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Daphne  (Murray, 
Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal  p.  602). 

(8.)  Beyond  the  valley  through  which  the  Orontes 
breaks  narrow  and  wild,  rises  steeply  another  mountain- 
range,  which  runs  northward  till  it  joins  the  Taurus, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  6000  feet.  The 
scenery  of  this  range  is  very  grand — deep  ravines  shut 
in  by  clifls  of  naked  rock,  conical  peaks  clothed  with 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  prickly  oak,  and  foaming  tor- 
rents fringed  with  dense  copses  of  myrtle  and  oleander. 
On  the  west  it  sends  out  the  lofty  promontory  of  Rfts 
el-Khanzlr,  which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Suweidl yeh ; 
and  farther  north  the  curve  of  the  bav  of  Iskanderfin 
sweeps  so  dose  to  the  rocky  base  of  the  range  as  to 
leave  a  pass  only  a  few  feet  biy>ad  between  the  cliff  and 
the  sea.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  areh  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  celebrated  S^Tian  Gates;  to  the 
north  of  it  is  the  battle-field  of  Issus.  The  suiithem 
section  of  this  range  was  anciently  called  Pieria,  and 
gave  its  distinguishing  name  to  the  city  {Seleucia  Pit' 
ria)  at  its  base ;  the  northern  section  was  called  Ama- 
nus.  The  whole  ridge  is  now  usually  called  Jawar 
Dagh,  though  the  southern  portion  is  perhaps  more 
common!}'  known  as  RAs  el-Khanzlr. 

(4.)  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  the 
ruins  of  Apamea,  rises  another  but  much  lower  range 
of  hills,  which  runs  northward,  not  in  a  regularly  form- 
ed ridge,  but  rather  in  detached  clumps,  to  the  parallel 
of  Aleppo.  The  hills  are  mainly  calcareous,  well  wood- 
ed in  places,  and  intersected  at  intervals  by  fertile  plains 
and  vales.  They  are  interesting  to  the  traveller  and 
antiquarian  as  containing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  in  Syria  (Murray,  Handbook^  p.  615  sq.).  The 
southern  section  is  called  Jebel  Rlha,  the  central  Jebel 
el-'Ala,  and  the  northern  Jebel  Siman,  from  its  having 
been  the  home  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

8.  The  Northern  Hiffhlandt. — Northern  Syria,  espe- 
cially the  district  calle<l  Gommagene,  between  Taurus 
and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently  explored. 
It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  consisting 
of  twisted  spurs  from  Taunis  and  Aroanus,  with  narrow 
valleys  between  them,  which  open  out  into  bare  imd 
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Sterile  plains.  The  valleys  themselves  are  not  very 
fertile.  They  are  watered  by  small  streams,  producing 
often  abundant  fish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flowing  into 
the  Orontes  or  the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of 
the  more  central  ones,  however,  unite  and  constitute  the 
'^  river  of  Aleppo,"  which,  nnable  to  reach  either  of  the 
oceanic  streams,  forma  (as  we  have  seen)  a  lake  or 
marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  there  are  rich  land  and  abundant  vege- 
tation ;  but  the  character  of  the  country  thence  to  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bare  and  woodless,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  where  fruit-trees  are  culti- 
vated, and  orchards  and  gardens  make  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk, 
which  grows  more  and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we 
approach  the  south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with 
the  desert.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  is  1500  feet;  and  this  height  is 
reached  soon  afler  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards 
the  west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

4.  The  Ecutem  Desert, — East  of  the  inner  mountain- 
chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground  about  Aleppo, 
is  the  great  Syrian  desert,  an  **  elevated  dry  upland,  for 
ihe  most  part  of  gypsum  and  marls,  producing  nothing 
but  a  few  spare  bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aro- 
matic plants  of  the  wilderoess.**  Here  and  there  bare 
and  stony  ridges  of  no  great  height  cross  this  arid  re- 
gion, but  fail  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have, 
consequently,  no  streams  flowing  from  them.  A  few 
wells  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish 
fluid.  The  region  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  and  has 
never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  most  remarkable 
oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  are  several  small  streams 
and  abundant  palm-trees.  See  Tadmok.  Towards  the 
more  western  part  of  the  region  along  the  foot  of  the 
rooubtain-range  which  there  bounds  it,  is  likewise  a 
good  deal  of  tolerably  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
streams  which  flow  eastward  from  the  range,  and  afler 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert.  The 
best -known  and  the  most  productive  of  these  tracts, 
which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the  famous  plain 
of  Damascus — the  el-6hutah  and  el-Meij  of  the  Arabs 
—already  described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city. 
See  Damascus.  No  rival  to  this  *' earthly  paradise*"  is 
to  be  found  along  the  rest  of  the  chain,  since  no  other 
stream  flows  down  from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Ba- 
rada;  but  wherever  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  has 
been  visited,  a  certain  amount  of  cultivable  territory  has 
been  found  at  its  foot;  com  is  grown  in  places,  and 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syriot 
p.  124-129;  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East^  ii,  146). 
Farther  from  the  hills,  all  is  bare  and  repulsive— a  dry, 
hard  desert  like  that  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a 
soil  of  marl  and  gravel,  only  rarely  diversified  with 
aand. 

6.  Rivers* — (1.)  The  Orontes  is  the  largest  river  in 
Syria.  It  is  now  called  el-'Asy  ("  The  Rebelliotis"),  and 
also  el-Makiab  ('^The  Inverted**),  from  the  fact  of  its 
running,  as  is  thought,  in  a  wrong  direction.  Its  high- 
est source  is  in  the  plain  of  Buka*a  (C<ele-Syria),at  the 
base  of  Antilebanon,  beside  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Lybo.  It  runs  north-west  across  tha  plain  to  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  where  its  volume  is  more  than  trebled 
by  the  great  fountain  of  Ain  el-*A8y.  Hence  it  winds 
along  the  plain  of  Hamath,  passing  Kiblah,  Hums,  Ha- 
math,  and  Apamea.  At  Antioch  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  a  magnificent  pass,  and  falls  into  the  Med- 
iterranean at  Seleucia.  Its  scenery  is  in  general  tame 
and  uninteresting.  Its  volume  above  Hamath  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Jordan,  but  lower  down  it  receives 
several  tributaries  which  greatly  increase  it.  Its  total 
length  is  about  154  milea. 

(2.)  The  LitAny  is  the  next  river  in  magnitude.  Its 
principal  sources  are  in  the  valley  of  Buka'a,  at  Baalbek, 
Zahleb,  and  Anjar  (the  ancient  Chalcis).  After  wind- 
ing down  the  Buk&'a  to  ita  southern  end,  it  forces  its 
way  through  a  sublime  glen,  which  completely  inter- 


sects Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  north 
ofTvre. 

(4.)  The  rivers  Eleutherus,  Lycus,  and  Adonis  have 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Lkbanox,  and  the  Abana 
and  Pharpar  under  Damascus. 

(5.)  A  small  stream  called  Nahr  Koweik  rises  near 
the  village  of  Aintab,  flows  southward  through  a  nar- 
row glen  to  Aleppo,  waters  the  town  and  its  gardens, 
and  empties  itself  in  winter  into  a  marsh  some  twenty 
miles  farther  south.  It  seems  to  be  the  Chains  of  Xen- 
ophon  (^Anah,  i, 4, 9). 

(6.)  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Aintab.  Its  course  for  the  first 
twenty-five  miles  is  south-east,  after  which  it  runs  east 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  finally  resuming  its  first  di- 
rection, and  flowing  by  the  town  of  Sajur  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Koweik,  though 
its  course  is  scarcely  so  long. 

6.  lAikes. — There  are  only  two  lakes  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Svria. 

(1.)  One  lies  some  miles  north  of  Antioch,  and  is  called 
Bahr jel-Abiad,  **  While  Lake.*'  It  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  circuit,  but  has  a  broad  margin  of  marsh,  which 
is  flooded  after  heavy  rains. 

(2.)  The  other  lake  is  on  the  Orontes,  west  of  Hums, 
and  is  called  Bahr  Kades.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  by 
from  two  to  three  broad,  and  is  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  artificial.  It  is  formed  by  a  dam  built 
across  the  valley.  The  water  is  thus  raised  to  an  ele- 
vation sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  irrigate  the 
surrounding  plain  (Porter,  Damascus^  ii,  344). 

(8.)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  salt  lake,  into  which  only  in- 
significant streams  flow,  and  which  has  no  outlet.  It 
lies  midway  between  Balis  and  Aleppo,  the  route  be- 
tween these  places  passing  along  its  northern  shore.  It 
is  longer  than  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being 
about  thirteen  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  four  miles 
only  from  north  to  south,  even  where  it  is  widesL 

(4.)  The  Bahr  el-Merj,  like  the  piece  of  water  in 
which  the  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo,  ends,  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a 
large  marsh.  The  length,  according  to  colonel  Ches- 
ney,  is  nine  miles,  and  the  breadth  two  miles  {Euphrat^ 
Exp,  i,  503) ;  but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used 
along  the  course  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  traveller, 
who  traced  the  Barada  to  its  termination,  found  it  di- 
vide a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observe<l  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own ;  while  a 
neighboring  stream,  the  Awaj,  commonly  regarded  as 
a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also  lost  Itself  in  a  third 
marsh  separate  from  the  other  two  (Porter,  in  Geography 
Joum,  XX vi,  43-46). 

7.  Cities, — The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  S^Tia  are 
the  following:  Damascus,  pop.  150,000;  Aleppo,  pop. 
70,000 ;  Beirdt,  pop. 80,000 ;  Hamath,  pop.  80,000 ;  Hums, 
pop.  20,000;  Tripoli,  pop.  13,000;  Antioch,  Sidon,  and 
Ladiklyeh.  Besides  these,  which  occupy  ancient  sites» 
there  were  in  former  times  Palmyra,  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert; Abila,  on  the  river  Abana;  Chalcis,  Heliopolis,  and 
Lybo,  in  the  valley  of  Ccele-Syria;  Laodicea  ad  Libanum, 
Arethusa,  and  Apamea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ; 
Seleucia,  Aradus,  and  Byblos  [see  Gebal],  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  many  others  of  less  importance. 

lY.  Political  Geography, — Syria  has  passed  through 
many  changes.  Its  ancient  divisions  were  numerous, 
and  constantly  varying.  The  provinces  of  the  Biblical 
Aram  have  already  been  noticed.  See  Aram.  Phcs- 
nicia  was  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  principality 
[see  Ph<enicia],  and  the  warlike  tribes  of  Lebanon  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  almost  in  a  state  of  independence 
from  the  earliest  ages.  See  Lebanon.  The  political 
divisions,  as  enumerated  by  Greek  and  Roman  geogra- 
phers, are  indefinite  and  almost  unintelligible.  Strabo 
mentions  five  great  provinces :  1.  Conunatfeney  a  small 
territory  in  the  extreme  north,  with  Samosata  for  capi- 
tal,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.   2.  Seleudoj  lying  south 
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of  the  fonner,  was  sabdirided  into  four  districts  accord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  its  chief  cities:  (1)  Antioch  £pi- 
daphne ;  (2)  Seleucia,  in  Picria ;  (8)  Apamea ;  and  (4) 
Laodicea.  In  the  district  of  Antioch  was  another  sub- 
division, situated  near  the  EuphrateSt  and  called  Cyr- 
rhestioe,  from  the  town  Cyrrhestis^  which  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana.  Southwatd  were  two  sub- 
divisions (apparently)  of  Apamea,  called  Parapotamia 
and  Chalcidice,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  and  inhab- 
ited by  SoenitK.  The  territory  of  Laodicea  extended 
south  to  the  river  Eleutherus,  where  it  bordered  on 
Phoenice  and  Goele-Syria.  8.  Cate-Syria^  comprising 
Laodicea  ad  Libanam.  ChalcA,  Abilene,  Damascus,  Itu- 
nea,  and  others  farther  south,  included  in  Palestine.  4. 
Phaadcicu    6.  Judoea  {Geogr,  xvi,  748  sq.)* 

Plinv's  divinons  are  still  more  numerous  than  thoae 
of  Strabo.  It  appears  that  each  city  on  rising  to  im- 
port«nce  gave  its  name  to  a  surrounding  territory,  larger 
or  smaller,  and  this  in  time  assumed  the  rank  of  a  prov- 
ince (Pliny,  H.  N.  v,  14-21). 

Ptolemy  mentions  thirteen  provinces:  Comroagene, 
Pieria,  Cyrrhestica,  Seleucis,  Casiotis,  Chalibonitis,  Chal- 
cis,  Apamene,  Laodicene,  Phoenicia,  Ccele-Syria,  Palmy- 
rene,  and  Bataniea,  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  the  cities 
contained  in  them.  He  excludes  Palestine  altogether 
{GfOffr,  V,  15). 

Under  the  Romans  Syria  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  Some  portions  of  it  were  permitted  to  remain 
for  a  time  under  the  rule  of  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  imperial  government.  Gradually,  however,  all  these 
were  incorporated,  and  Antioch  was  the  capitaL  Under 
Hadrian  the  province  was  divided  into  two  parts:  Syria 
Afajor  on  the  north,  and  SyriorPhanice  on  the  south. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  4  th  centun*  another  partition 
of  Syria  was  made,  and  formed  the  basis  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical government:  1.  Syria  Prima,  with  Antioch  as 
capital;  2.  S.  Seeunda^  with  Apamea  as  capital;  8. 
Phanicia  Prima,  including  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Ph<£nicia — Tyre  was  its  capital ;  4.  Pkamieia  Stcunda, 
also  called  Phamda  ad  Libamtm,  with  Damascus  for 
capital  ("  Car.  a  St.  Paul,**  Geog,  Sac.  p.  287). 

At  the  present  time  Syria  forms  a  portion  of  three 
pashalics — Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Sidon. 

v.  CUmate,  Inhabitant*^  etc. — 1.  The  temperature  of 
Syria  greatly  resembles  that  of  Palestine.  The  sum- 
mits of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  are  crowned  with  perpet- 
ual snow,  and  the  high  altitudes  along  these  ranges  are 
as  oool  as  the  south  of  England;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  low  marshy  plains  of  the  interior  are  very  hot.  The 
seaboard,  being  much  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
sheltered  by  the  mountains  behind,  is  generally  sultiy 
and  subject  to  fevers;  but  there  are  a  few  places — such 
as  Sidon,  Beirdt,  and  Suweidlyeh — where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  the  air  pure.  Rain  is  more  abundant  than  in 
Palestine,  and  even  during  summer  light  showers  occa- 
sionallv  fall  in  the  mountains. 

2.  The  present  population  of  Syria  is  estimated  at 
1,880,000.  Arabic  is  their  vernacular.  They  consist 
of  Mohammedans,  Yezidees,  Druses,  Romanists,  Jews, 
and  Greek  Christians.  The  Mohammedans,  who  prob- 
ably comprise  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  are  seldom 
associated  with  the  progress  of  arts  or  industn',  and, 
though  possessing  the  influence  which  belongs  to  the 
ruling  authorities,  are  rarely  instrumental  in  the  crea- 
tion of  capital  or  the  diflnsion  of  civilization.  Most  of 
the  commercial  establishments  are  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  population.  The  agricult^ 
ural  produce  of  Syria  is  far  less  than  might  be  expect- 
ed fn»m  the  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  lands  and  the  fa- 
vorable state  of  the  climate.  Regions  of  the  highest 
fertility  remain  fallow,  and  the  want  of  population  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation  is  most  deplorable.  The 
commerce  of  Syria  is  in  an  equally  low  state.  Yolney 
but  faithfully  depicted  Syria  when  he  described  it  as 
"a  land  of  almost  unpanlleled  natural  resources,  com- 
prising within  its  limits  every  estimable  variety  of  cli- 
mate and  of  soil**    Yet  Syria,  under  the  execrable  Mus- 


sulman rule,  is  almost  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
but  even  in  the  present  state  of  things  she  produces 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool — three  staple  articles  of  demand. 
A  change  has  been  brought  about  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  external  features  of  Oriental  dress,  and  in 
Syria  more  especially,  which,  with  the  decline  of  their 
own  manufactures,  has  tended  to  introduce  the  cheaper 
fabrics  of  Europe.  The  issue  of  the  recent  Turko- 
Rusaian  war  has  been  to  place  Syria  under  the  nominal 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  with  promises  of  social  re- 
form, which,  however,  the  Turks  are  slow  in  bringing 
about.    See  Turksy. 

VI.  History,— I,  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  appear  to 
have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Canaanitish  races, 
the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  etc,  are  connected  in 
Scripture  with  Eg3rpt  and  Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim 
(Gen.  X,  6,  15-18) ;  and,  even  independently  of  the 
evidence,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  races  in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  con- 
nection with  the  Cosbitic  stock  (Rswlinson,  Herod,  iv, 
248-245).  These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only, 
but  also  Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them 
in  Genesis  (x,  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  for  when  the  As- 
syrians first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes, they  find  the  Hittites  (KkaUi)  established  in 
strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  great  river.  After  a 
while  the  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
nomads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  moetprob- 
ablv  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.  The  familvof 
Abraham,  whose  original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, may,  perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us 
with  a  specimen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the  pe- 
riod. Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaomer  wit  h  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraphel — 
must  have  been  a  Shemite.  The  movement  mav  have 
begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence,  perhops, 
the  Shemitic  names  of  manv  of  the  inhabitants  when 
Abraham  first  comes  into  the  oountiy,  as  Abimelech, 
Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  etc.  The  only  Syrian  town  whose 
existence  we  find  distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Da- 
mascus (Gen.  xiv,  15;  xv,  2),  which  appears  to  have 
been  already  a  place  of  some  importance,  indeed,  in 
one  tradition  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of 
Damascus  for  a  time  (Nic.  Dam.  Fragm^SO) ;  but  this  is 
quite  unworthy  of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath.  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a  well- 
known  place  (Numb,  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  8),  and  appears  in 
Egyptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(Cambridge  Esaayt,  1858;  p.  268).  Syria  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  seems  to  have  been 
broken  up  among  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus, 
Rehob,  Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshur,  etc  We  also  hear 
occasionally  of  **  the  kings  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hittites" 
(1  Kings  X,  29;  2  Kings  vii,€)— an  expression  indica- 
tive of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract  among 
numerous  petty  chiefs  which  is  exhibited  to  us  ver}' 
clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions.  At  various 
times  different  states  had  the  pre-eminence,  but  none 
was  ever  strong  enough  to  establish  an  authority  over 
the  othersu 

2.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
Syrians,  under  that  namf,  in  the  time  of  David.  The 
wars  of  Joshua,  however,  must  have  often  been  with 
Syrian  chiefs,  with  whom  he  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  tract  about  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (Josh,  xi,  2-18). 
After  his  time  the  Syrians  were  apparently  undisturbed, 
until  David  began  his  aggressive  wars  upon  them. 
Claiming  the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18),  David  made  war 
on  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  his  men,  and  taking  from 
him  1000  chariot^  700  horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen 
(2  Sam.  viii,  3, 4, 13).  The  Damascene  Syrians,  having 
endeavored  to  succor  their  kinsmen,  were  likewise  d^ 
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feated  with  great  loss  (ver.  5) ;  and  the  blovr  so  weak- 
ened them  that  they  shortly  afterwardB  submitted  and 
became  David's  subjects  (ver.  6).  Zobah,  however,  was 
far  from  being  subdued  as  yet.  When,  a  few-  years 
later,  the  Ammonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war 
with  David,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
together  with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen, 
and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (x, 
6).  This  army  being  completely  defeated  by  Joab,  Had- 
adezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia  (ver.  16),  and 
tried  the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise  went 
against  him,  and  produced  the  general  submission  of 
Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus 
begun  continued  under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who 
''reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  [Eu- 
phrates] unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  onto  the 
border  of  Egypt ;  they  brought  presents  and  served  Sol- 
omon all  the  days  of  his  life"  (1  Kings  iv,  21).  The 
only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom  was 
set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (xi,  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no  doubt 
shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became  decidedly 
the  leading  state,  Hamath  being  second  to  it,  and  the 
northern  Hittites,  whose  capital  was  Carchemish,  near 
Bambuk,  third.  See  Carchemish.  The  wars  of  this 
period  fall  most  properly  into  the  history  of  Damascus, 
and  have  already  been  described  in  the  account  given 
of  that  city.  See  Damascus.  Their  result  was  to  at- 
tach Syria  to  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it 
passed  to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  possession  of  it,  which  w&<s  frus- 
trated by  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  Babylonians 
Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  it  formed  a 
satrapy  in  conjunction  with  Judasa,  Phoenicia,  and  Cy- 
prus (Herod,  iii,  91).  Its  resources  were  still  great,  and 
probably  it  was  his  confidehce  in  them  that  encoui^ 
aged  the  Syrian  satrap  M^abazus  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (KC.  447). 
After  this  we  hear  little  of  S}Tia  till  the  year  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus  (B.C.  383),  when  it  submitted  to  Alexander 
without  a  struggle. 

3.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Sytia  became,  for  the 
first  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  division 
of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (B.C  321),  Seleacus 
Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ,  and  though, 
in  the  twenty  years  of  struggle  which  followed,  this 
country  was  lost  and  won  repeatedly,  it  remained  final- 
ly, with  the  exception  of  Cosle-Syria,  in  the  hands  of 
the  prince  to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  That 
prince,  whose  dominions  reached  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern  Ocean, 
having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to  great  dangers 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  Greece  of  his  original 
capital,  Babylon,  resolved,  immediately  upon  hb  victory 
of  Ipsus  (KC  301),  to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and 
settled  upon  Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch 
was  begun  in  B.C.  800,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
years,  was  made  the  copital  of  Seleucus's  kingdom.  The 
whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this  centre,  and 
Syria,  which  had  long  been  the  prey  of  stronger  coun- 
tries, and  had  been  exhausted  by  their  exactions,  grew 
rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all 
sides.  The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  Antioch  were 
extraordinary.  Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades 
from  end  to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal 
palace,  and  various  other  public  buildings  dispersed 
throughout  it  made  the  Syrian  capital  by  far  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  provinces,  other  towns  of  large  size  were  growing 
up.  Seleucia  in  Pieria,  Apamca,  and  both  Laodioeas 
were  foundations  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  their  names  suf- 
ficiently indicate.  Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of 
these  monarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  a  heredi- 
tary taste  for  building;  and  so  each  aimed  at  outdoing 
his  predecessors  in  the  number,  beauty,  and  magnificence 


of  his  constmctions.  As  the  histoty  of  Syria  under  the 
Seleudd  princes  has  been  already  given  in  detail  in  the 
articles  treating  of  each  monarch  [see  Antiochus; 
Demetrius;  Seleucus,  etc.],  it  will  be  unnecessary 
here  to  do  more  than  sum  it  up  generally.  The  moet 
fiourishing  period  was  the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nicator. 
The  empire  was  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Achsmenian  Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia 
Minor,  and  thus  reached  from  the  ^gean  to  India.  It 
was  organized  into  satrapies,  of  which  the  number  was 
seventy -two.  Trade  flourished  greatly,  old  lines  of 
trafiic  being  restored  and  new  ones  opened.  The  reign 
of  Nicator*s  son,  Antiochds  I,  called  Soter,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his 
date  with  only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.  Soter 
lost  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  failed  iu 
an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.  He  was  also  unsuccess- 
ful against  Egypt.  Under  his  son,  Antiochus  II,  called 
Ococt  or  "  the  God,*'  who  ascended  the  throne  in  RC 
261,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  proceeded  more 
rapidly.  The  revolt  of  Parthia  in  B.a  256,  followed 
by  that  of  Bactria  in  B.C  254,  deprived  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  some  of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a 
new  enemy  which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a 
superior.  At  the  same  time,  the  war  with  Eg}'pt  was 
prosecuted  without  either  advantage  or  glory.  Fresh 
losses  were  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II  (Callini- 
cus),  Antiochus  IFs  successor.  While  Callinicus  was 
engaged  in  Egypt  against  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  £u- 
menes  of  Pergamus  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  Asia  Minor  (B.C.  242);  and  about  the  same  time 
Arsaces  II,  king  of  Parthia,  conquered  H}Tcania  and 
annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  recover 
this  latter  province  cost  Callinicus  his  crown,  as  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (B.C  226). 
In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III  (Ceraunus),  a 
slight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia  Minor  was  recov- 
ered for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's  nephew,  Acheus  (B.C. 
224),  and  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Pergamus  when 
he  died  poisoned.  His  successor  and  brother,  Antiochus 
HI,  though  he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  suocess  of 
some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  really  done 
anything  towards  raising  the  empire  from  its  declining 
condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  con- 
sisting of  Coile- Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  formed 
no  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  he  was  forced  to  cede  to  Rome  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (B.C.  190}. 
Even  had  the  territorial  balance  been  kept*  more  even, 
the  ill  policy  of  making  Rome  an  enemy  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom,  with  which  Antiochus  the  Great  is  taxable, 
would  have  necessitated  our  placing  him  among  the 
princes  to  whom  its  ultimate  ruin  was  mainly  owing. 
Towards  the  east,  indeed,  he  did  something,  if  not  to 
thrust  back  the  Parthians,  at  any  rate  to  protect  his 
empire  fh>m  their  aggressions.  But  the  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  his  constant  wars  and  signal  defeats — 
more  especially  those  of  Kaphia  and  Magnesia — left 
Syria  far  more  feeble  at  his  death  than  she  had  been  at 
any  former  period.  The  almost  eventless  reign  of  Seleu- 
cus IV  (Philopator),  his  son  and  successor  (B.C.  187- 
175),  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the  resources  of 
Syria  in  men  and  money  that  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes), 
brother  of  Philopator,  ventured  on  engaging  in  a  gre^ 
war  (B.C  171)— a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed.  Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many  years, 
when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of  hostility  to 
Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed  her  mediation, 
and  deprived  Epiphanes  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories 
(B.C.  168).  A  greater  injury  was  about  the  same  tinae 
(B.a  167)  inflicted  on  Syria*  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes 
himself.  Not  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury  by 
the  phmder  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  he  madly  ordered  the 
ilesecration  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  caused  the 
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rerolt  of  the  JewB,  which  proved  a  pennaoeht  lott  tl> 
the  empire  and  an  a^ravation  of  its  weakneaa.  After 
the  death  of  Epiphaues  the  empire  rapidly  verged  to  its 
CilL  The  regal  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant, 
Antiochos  Y  (Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (KG.  164) ; 
the  Dobka  contended  for  the  regency;  a  pretender  to 
the  eiown  started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  son  of 
Sekooua  IT;  Rome  put  in  a  claim  to  administer  the 
p>rcmmeiit;  and  amid  the  troubles  thus  caused  the 
I'kfthiana,  under  Mithridates  I,  overran  the  eastern  prov- 
inces (BLCL 164),  conquered  Media,  Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
littia,  etc,  and  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius  II  (Nicator)  made  an 
sttempt  (B.C  142)  to  recover  the  lost  territory;  his 
boldneas  cost  him  his  liberty ;  while  a  similar  attempt 
•n  the  part  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  VII  (Sidetee), 
cost  that  monarch  his  life  (KG.  128).  Meanwhile,  in 
the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders  of  every  kind  were 
on  the  increase ;  Gommagene  revolted  and  established 
her  independence;  civil  wars,  murders,  mutinies  of  the 
fioopa,  rapidly  succeeded  one  another;  the  despised  Jews 
were  called  in  by  both  sides  in  the  various  struggles; 
and  Syria,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  years,  from  B.G. 
l»l  to  BlC.  64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sovereigns.  All 
the  wealth  of  the  country  had  been  by  this  time  dissi- 
pated— much  had  flowed  Roroewards  in  the  shape  of 
bribes:  more,  probaUy,  had  been  spent  on  the  wars;  and 
»till  more  had  been  wasted  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of 
ereiY  kind.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Romans 
showed  DO  eagerness  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region, 
which  passed  under  the  power  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  B.C.  83,  and  was  not  made  a  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire  UU  after  Pompey's  complete  defeat 
of  Mithridates  and  his  ally  Tigranes  in  B.a  64. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  has  been  well  worked 
om  by  Clinton  {FasL  ffelL  iii,  808-B46),  from  whom  the 
following  table  of  the  kings,  with  the  dates  of  their  ao- 
oesBos,  is  taken : 


1.  Sdeucne  Nicator 

%,  AntiochoB  Soter 

3.  Antiochus  Theos 

4^  SelcQcns  CallinlcQS 

S.  Selcncna  Cersnnns 

€L  Aotkichns  Magnus 

7.  Seleaais  Philopaior 

9L  Antiochns  Epiphanes 

9.  Antlocbns  Kupator 

la.  Dcmetrlnt  Soter 

11.  Alexander  Bala 

I  li.  Demetrius  Nicator  n>»treigu).. 

I  It.  Aotlochns  Sidetee 

;  14b  Denetifos  Nicator  (8d  reign).. 

Uk  Antiochus  Orypus' 

!«■  Antiochus  Cyaenicns. 

n.  Andoehna  Basebes  and  Phi-) 

lippas ...../ 

Tisrrmnes 

Antiochus  Aslatlcns 
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Data  of 
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Oct.  818 
Jau.  860 
Jan.  8C1 
Jan.  846 
Aug.  886 
Aug.  888 
Oct.  187 
Aug.  175 
Dec  164 
Nov.  168 
Aug.  160 
Nov.  146 
Feb.  187 
Feb.  198 
Aug.  125 
*113 

96 


88 
69 


I 

4.  A»  Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in  the 
OU  Test^  but  in  the  New,  some  account  of  its  condition 
the  Romans  must  now  be  given.  That  condition 
QtBcwhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generaUy 
I  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governors  who 
vffe  at  first  propraetors  or  qucstors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
iaaOy  Iq^tea,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct  rule 
•f  the  governor,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of  **  free 
driea,*'  which  retained  the  administration  of  their  own 
albtn,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman 
principles  of  taxation ;  and,  secondly,  a  number  of  tracts 
vhidi  were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obligar 
xitma  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Sifr,  dO). 
The  free  cities  were  Antioch,  Selencia,  Apamea,  Epi- 
phancia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre;  the  principalities, 
Gommagene,  CbaJcis  ad  Delum  (near  Baalbek),  Arethu- 
M,  AUila  or  Abilene,  Palmyra,  and  Damascus.  The 
itica  woe  sometimes  called  kingdoms,  some- 
teczanrhiek    They  were  established  where  it  was 


thought  that  the  natives  were  so  inveterately  wedded 
to  their  own  customs,  and  so  well  disposed  for  revolt, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter 
the  national  vanity,  and  to  give  them  the  semblance 
without  the  substance  of  freedom,  (a.)  Gommagene 
was  a  kingdom  {regnum).  It  had  broken  off  from  Syria 
during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a  separate  state 
under  the  government  of  a  branch  of  the  Seleucidse,  who 
affected  the  names  of  Antiochus  and  Mithridates.  The 
Romans  allowed  this  condition  of  things  to  continue  till 
A.D.  17,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  III,  they 
made  Gommagene  into  a  province;  in  which  condition 
it  continued  till  A.D.  38,  when  Galigula  gave  the  crown 
to  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  III. 
Antiochus  IV  continued  king  till  A.D.  72,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  Gommagene  was  finally  ab- 
sorbed into  the  empire.  He  had  a  son,  called  also  An- 
tiochus and  Epiphanes,  who  was  betrothed  to  Drusilla, 
the  sister  of  ^  king  Agrippa,"  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judiea.  (6.)  Ghalcis  "  ad  Belum" 
was  not  the  city  so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name 
to  the  district  of  Ghalcidice,  but  a  town  of  less  importance 
near  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  whence  probably  the  suffix 
**ad  Belum."  It  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  bv 
Strabo  (x^d,  2, 10),  and  Josephus  says  that  it  was  un- 
der Lebanon  (Ant,  xiv,  7,  4),  so  that  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  as  to  its  position.  It  must  have  been  in 
the  "  Hollow  Syria"— the  modem  Buka'a->to  the  south 
of  Baalbek  (Josephus,  War,  i,  9,  2),  and  therefore  prob- 
ably at  Anjar,  where  there  are  large  ruins  (Robinson, 
BibL  Res,  iii,  496, 497).  This,  too,  was  generaUy,  or  per- 
haps always,  a  **  kingdom."  Pompey  found  it  under  a 
certain  Ptolemy, "  the  son  of  Mennssus,"  and  allowed  him 
to  retain  possession  of  it,  together  with  certain  Adjacent 
districts.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Gleo- 
patra  (about  B.G.  84),  after  which  we  find  its  revenues 
farmed  by  Lysauias's  steward,  Zenodorus,  the  royalty 
being  in  abeyance  (Josephus,  A nL  xv,  10, 1).  In  B.G.  22 
Ghalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it  probably  passed  to 
his  son  Philip  {ibid,  xvii,  11, 4).  Philip  died  A.D.  84 ; 
and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Ghalcis,  until  Glaudius,  in  his 
first  year  (A.D.41),  bestowed  it  on  a  Herod,  the  brother 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  still  as  a  **  kingdom."  From  this 
Herod  it  psssed  (A.D.  49)  to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa 
H,  who  held  it  only  three  or  four  years,  being  promoted 
from  it  to  a  better  government  (ibid,  xx,  7, 1).  Ghalcis 
then  fell  to  Agrippa*s  cousin,  Aristobolus,  son  of  the  first 
Herodian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till  A.D.  78 
(Josephus,  War,  vii,  7,  1).  About  this  time,  or  soon 
after,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  government,  being  finally 
absorbed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  (c.)  Arethusa 
(now  Restun)  was  for  a  time  separated  from  Syria,  and 
governed  by  phylarehs.  The  city  lay  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oronles,  between  Hamab  and  Hums,  rather  nearer 
to  the  former.  In  the  government  were  included  the 
Emiseni,  or  people  of  Hums  (Emesa),  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  comprising  the  Orontes  valley  from  the 
Jebel  £rba}ii,  at  least  as  high  as  the  Bahr  el-Kades,  or 
Baheiret-Hums,  the  lake  of  Hum&  Only  two  governors 
are  known — Sampsiceramus,  and  Jamblichus,  his  son 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).  Probably,  this  principality  was 
one  of  the  first  absorbed,  (d)  Abilene,  so  called  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  **  tetrarchy."  It  was  situated  to 
the  east  of  Antilibanus,  on  the  route  between  Baalbek 
and  Damascus  {/tin,  A  a/.).  Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark 
the  site  of  the  capital  (Robinson,  BibL  Res,  iii,  479-482), 
which  was  at  the  village  called  el-SAk,  on  the  river 
Barada,  just  where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains. 
The  limits  of  the  territory  are  uncertain.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarehy  in  Luke*s  gospel  (iii,  1 ),  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Lysanias  at 
the  commencement  of  John's  ministry,  which  was  prob- 
ably A.D.  25.  Of  this  Lysanias  nothing  more  is  known ; 
he  certainly  cannot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Ghal- 
cis, since  that  Lysanias  died  above  sixty  years  previous- 
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Iv.  Thirteen  years  after  the  date  mentioned  bv  Lake 
( A.D.  38),  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  ^  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysauias,"  by  which  Abilene  is  no  doubt  intended,  on 
the  elder  Agrippa  (Josephus,  AnU  xviii,  6^  10),  and  four 
years  later  Claudius  confirmed  the  same  prince  in  the 
possession  of  the  "  Abila  of  Lysanias*'  {UicL  xix,  5, 1). 
Finally,  in  A.D.  58,  Claudius,  among  other  grants,  con- 
ferred on  the  younger  Agrippa  "  Abila,  which  had  been 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysauias"  (ibid,  xx,  7, 1).  Abila  was 
taken  by  Placidus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  in 
B.C.  69  (Josephus,  WaTf  iv,  7,  6),  and  thenceforth  was 
annexed  to  Syria,  (e.)  Palmyra  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied a  different  position  from  the  rest  of  the  Syrian 
principalities.  It  was  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  Rome 
(Pliny,  //.  A^.  v,  25),  but,  relying  on  its  po8itk>n,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  self-government  from  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Antony  made  an  attempt  against  it  in  B.C.  41, 
but  failed.  It  was  not  till  Trajan's  successes  against  the 
Parthians,  between  A  J).  114  and  A.D.  116,  that  Palmyra 
was  added  to  the  empire.  {/.)  Damascus  is  the  last  of 
the  principalities  which  il  is  necessary  to  notice  here. 
It  appears  to  have  been  left  by  Pompey  in  the  hands  of 
an  Arabian  prince,  Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to  pay  a 
tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romans  to  occup}^  it  at 
their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  (Josephus,  ^n/.  xiv,4, 5; 
5, 1 ;  11, 7).  This  state  of  things  continued  most  likely 
to  the  settlement  of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  when 
Damascus  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  Augustus's  reign,  and  during  the  entire 
reign  of  Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  separated 
Damascus  from  Syria  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas,  who 
was  kii%  of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son?)  of  the  former. 
See  Aretas^  Hence  the  fact  noted  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi, 
32),  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Damascus  was 
held  by  an  **  ethnarch  of  king  Aretas."  The  semi-inde- 
pendence of  Damascus  is  thought  to  have  continued 
through  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (from 
A.D.  87  to  A.D.  54X  but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under 
Nero,  when  the  district  was  probably  reattached  to 
Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  has  been 
made  out  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as 
shown  in  the  adjoining  table. 

The  general  history  of  Syria  during  this  period  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attacked  the 
eastern  frontier*  The  Roman  governors  labored  hard 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province,  taking  great 
pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to  decay  un- 
der the  later  Seleucidae.  Gabinius,  proconsul  in  the 
years  B.C.  56  and  55,  made  himself  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  works  of  this  kind.  After  Pharsalia  (B.C. 
46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were  renewed.  Julius  Ca»ar 
gave  the  province  to  his  relative  Sextus  in  KC.  47 ;  but 
Pompey's  party  was  still  w  strong  in  the  East  that  in 
the  nextyear.one  of  his  adherents,  Ctecilius  Bassus,  put 
Sextus  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for  three  years 
three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  dispossess 
him,  and  only  finally  yielded  upon  terms  which  he 
himself  offered  to  his  antagonists.  Many  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Syria  sided  with  him,  and  some  of  the  no- 
madic Arabs  took  his  pay  and  fought  under  his  banner 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).  Bassus  had  but  just  made  his 
submission,  when,  upon  the  assassination  of  Ca»ar,  Syria 
was  disputed  between  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend 
of  Antony,  a  dispute  terminated  by  the  suickle  of  Dola- 
bella, B.C.  43,  at  Laodicea,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Cassius.  The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  province  and 
went  to  Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsuccessful  en- 
gagement, he,  too,  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  fell  to 
Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate  L.  Decidius  Saxa, 
in  B.C.  41.    The  troubles  of  the  empiiie  now  tempted 


the  Parthians  to  seek  a  further  extension  of  their  do- 
minions at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and  Paoorus,  the  crown- 
prince,  son  of  Arsaces  XIV,  assisted  by  the  Roman  ref- 
ugee Labienos,  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeat- 
ing Antony's  generals,  and  threatening  Rome  w^ith  the 
loss  of  all  her  Asiatic  possessions  (B.C.  40-89).  Ven- 
tidios,  however,  in  B.C.  88,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew 
Pacorus,  and  recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundar}-. 
A  quiet  time  followed.  From  B.a  88  to  RC.  31  Syria 
was  governed  peaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony,  and, 
after  his  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alexandria 
in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.  In  B.C.  27  took 
place  that  formal  division  of  the  provinces  between  Au- 
gustas and  the  Senate  from  which  the  imperial  admin- 
istrative system  dates;  and  Syria,  being  from  its  ex- 
posed situation  among  the pronncia  princ^nSf  continued 
to  be  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of  consular  rank  (coit- 
8ulares)y  and  bore  severally  the  full  title  of  "Legatus 
Augusti  pro  prsetore."  During  the  w^hole  of  this  period 
the  province  enlai^ged  or  contracted  its  limits  according 
as  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  to  bestow  tracts  of 
land  on  the  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them  and  place 
them  under  his  legate.  Judsea,  when  attached  in  this 
way  to  Syria,  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Partly,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the  Syrian  cap- 
ital, Antioch,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  people,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  it, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  separate  government.  A  special 
procurator  was  therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Sjnria,  but  within  his 
own  province  had  the  power  of  a  legatus.  See  JuDifiA. 
Syria  continued  without  serious  disturbance  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B.C.  88)  to  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.D.  66).  In  B.C.  19  it  was 
visited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.D.  18-19  by  Germani- 
cus,  who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last-named  year.  In 
A.D.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  famine.    See 
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L.  Marcins  Philippus. . . . 

Leutuliis  MarcelllDtts. . . . 

Gabinius 

Crassos 

Cassius 

M.  Cnlparnfiis  Bibulus.. 

Sext.  Jnlius  Caesar 

(^  Ciecilfus  Bassus 
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5.  A  little  earlier  CbriAtianity  had  begun  to  spread 
into  it,  partly  by  means  of  those  who  ^  were  scattered*^ 
at  the  time  of  Stephen's  persecotion  (Acts  xi,  19),  part- 
ly by  the  exertions  of  Paul  (Gal.  i,  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
(Acts  xiii,  1 ;  xv,  28,  85,  41,  etc).  Here  the  name  of 
''Christian**  first  arose — at  the  outset  no  doubt  a  gibe, 
but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast.  Antioch,  the  cap- 
ital, became,  as  early  probably  as  A.D.  44,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a  patriarchate.  The 
Syrian  Church  is  accused  of  laxity  both  in  faith  and 
morals  (Newman,  Arians,  p.  10) ;  but,  if  it  must  admit 
the  disgrace  of  having  given  birth  to  Lucian  and  Paul 
of  Samosafa,  it  can  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glory 
of  such  names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Ephraem,  and 
Babylas.  It  suffered  many  grievous  persecutions  with- 
out shrinking;  and  it  helped  to  make  that  emphatic 
protest  against  worldliness  and  luxuriousness  of  living 
at  which  monasticism,  according  to  its  original  concep- 
tion, must  be  considered  to  have  aimed.  The  Syrian 
monks  were  among  the  most  earnest  and  most  self-de- 
nying; and  the  names  of  Hilarion  and  Simeon  Stylites 
are  enough  to  prove  that  a  most  important  part  was 
played  by  Syria  in  the  ascetic  movement  of  th^  4th  and 
6th  centuries. 

6.  The  country  remained  under  Boman  and  Byzan- 
tine rule  till  AD.  684,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans under  Khaled.  Sixteen  years  later  Da- 
mascus was  made  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. In  the  11th  century  the  Crusaders  entered  it, 
captured  its  principal  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Da- 
maacias,  and  retained  possession  of  them  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Crusaders,  Syria  ^as  the  theatre  of  fierce 
contests  between  the  warlike  hordes  of  Tartaiy  and  the 
Mameluke  rulers  of  £gypt.  At  length,  in  A.D.  1517,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  under  sultan  Selim  I,  and 
became  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

In  1798  Bonaparte  landed  in  Egypt  with  a  powerful 
army,  and,  having  subjected  that  country  to  the  arms 
of  France,  marched  into  Syria,  affecting  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  and  worship,  and 
claiming  a  divine  commission  as  regenerator  of  the 
East.  He  laid  siege  to  Acre ;  but,  the  Turkish  garrison 
being  animated  by  the  presence  of  800  British  sailors 
under  sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
the  French  general  was  compelled  to  retire,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  bis  most  gallant  soldiers. 
A  powerful  army  of  Turks,  who  had  advanced  from  Da- 
mascus to  raise  the  siege  of  Acre,  were  next  attacked 
by  Napoleon  at  the  -base  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  thousands  being  driven  into  the 
Jordan.  Jaffa  (Joppa)  fell  into  his  hands,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war,  1200  prisoners  were  shot  or 
despatched  with  the  bayonet  But  the  French  cam- 
paign in  Syria  was  of  short  duration.  On  June  15, 
1799,  the  army  under  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Cairo,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  Great  Desert;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Abonkir,  in  the  foUowing  month,  when  18,000  Turks 
perished  on  the  field,  the  general  deputed  the  command 
to  Kleber,  and  sailed  for  France. 

Syria  remained  under  the  Turks  till  1880,  when  Mo- 
hammed All,  pasha  of  Egypt,  declaring  war  with  his 
sovereign,  the  sultan,  sent  an  army  into  Palestine,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  which  speedily 
captured  Acre,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  and,  de- 
feating the  Turks  in  various  battles,  crossed  the  Taurus, 
and  prepared  to  march  on  Constantinople  itself.  The 
sultan  was  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Russia  against 
the  conqueror  of  Syria;  and  20,000  Russians,  under 
count  OriofT,  hastily  landed  on  the  Asiatic  territor}', 
meamping  between  Ibrahim  and  the  Bosphonis.  The 
sultan  then  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Egyptian 
general,  and  solemnly  confirmed  to  Mohammed  All  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  whole  territory  from  Adana,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Nile.  The  Syrians  soon 
discovered  that  their  new  masters  were  not  a  whit  less 


rapacious  than  the  Turks,  and  several  insurrections  took 
place  in  Mount  Lebanon  and  various  districts  of  Syria 
in  1884.  The  presence  of  Mohammed  Ali  himself,  with 
large  reinforcements,  suppressed  for  a  moment  the  spirit 
of  disaffection,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Druses 
and  Christians  of  Lebanon  were  disarmed.  Ground 
down,  however,  by  the  utmost  tyranny,  the  Syrians 
again  revolted  in  1887;  they  were  chastised  by  Ibra- 
him, and  again  reduced  to  subjection.  In  1840,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  between  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  the  seaport  towns  of  Syria  were  bombarded 
by  a  British  squadron ;  and,  the  Egyptians  being  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Syria,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Turks  was  once  more  established  over  the  country, 
which  they  have  ever  since  held. 

YII.  Literature, — See,  in  general.  Smith,  Did,  of 
Class,  Geoff,  s.  v.;  M^Cullough,  Geop,  Did.  s.  v.  On 
the  geography,  see  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  ii, 
88-209;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  (he  Holy 
Land,  p.  1-809;  Robinson,  Later  Epical  Researches,  p. 
419-625 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  408-414 ;  Por- 
ter, Five  Years  m  Damascus;  Ainswortb,  Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousanid,  p.  57^70;  Researches, 
etc,  p.  290  sq.;  WorUbet,  The  Syrians  (Lond.  1856); 
Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition;  Thomson,  in  the  Bi~ 
bliotheca  Sacra,  voL  v ;  Burton  and  Drake,  Unexplored 
Syria  (Lond.  1872).  On  the  history  under  the  Seleu- 
cidflB,  see  (besides  the  original  sources)  Clinton,  Fasti 
HeUenici,  vol.  iii,  Appendix  iii,  p.  808-846 ;  Gardner,  Se* 
leucid  Coins  (Lond.  1878) ;  Vaillaut,  Imperium  Seleuci' 
darum  (Par.  1681);  Frolich,  Annates  Rerum  et  Regum 
Syria  (Vien.  1744) ;  and  Flathe,  Gesch.  Macedon.  (Leips. 
1884).  On  the  history  under  the  Romans,  see  Nori- 
sius,  Cenotaphia  Pisana,  in  0pp.  iii,  424-581 ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  etc.  On  the  modem  history  and  con- 
dition, see  Castille,  La  Syrie  sous  Afehemd  Ali;  Bow- 
ring,  Report  on  Syria;  Ritter,  Syrien  und  Paldst.; 
Murray  and  BUdeker,  Syria  and  Palest, 

SYRIA,  Missions  in.  The  origin  of  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion dates  back  as  far  as  1823.  When  the  two  American 
missionaries  Bird  and  Goodell  arrived  in  that  year,  the 
civil  and  the  social  condition  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
were  such  that  these  gentlemen  were  advised  to  make 
Beirut  the  centre  of  their  operations.  Soon  several 
English  missionaries  were  added  to  the  Protestant 
force  at  that  time,  and  the  papal  Church  became  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  Letters  were  addressed  from  Rome  to 
the  different  patriarchs  to  render,  if  possible,  the  under- 
taking of  the  missionaries  ineffectual.  The  letters  were 
answered  by  the  anathemas  against  the  "  Bible  men ;" 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  missionaries  took  a 
hopeful  view  of  their  proispects,  and  commenced  schools 
in  1824  at  Beirut.  The  first  was  a  mere  class  of  six 
Arab  children,  taught  daily  by  the  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Soon  an  Arab  teacher  was  engaged,  and  be- 
fore the  year  ended  the  pupils  had  increased  to  fifty. 
In  1827  they  had  already  600  children  in  thirteen 
schools,  and  more  than  100  of  these  pupils  were  girls. 
That  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  were  hostile  to  these 
schools  need  not  be  mentioned.  The  troubles  which 
commenced  in  1826  with  the  invasion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  approaching  war, 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  mission  for  a  time, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1828,  and  thus  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  Syrian  mission  closed.  The  second  period 
commences  with  the  year  1830,  when  the  station  at 
Beirdt  was  resumed.  In  1884  an  Arabic  press  arrived 
at  Beirfit,  which  proved  a  great  help  in  the  mission- 
work,  especially  in  the  controversy  which  Mr.  Bird  had 
with  the  papal  bishop  of  BeirAt.  In  1835  a  high-school 
was  commenced,  but  missionary  work  was  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Lebanon.  These  troubles  lasted  till  the 
year  1842.  In  the  year  1844  the  missionaries  held  a 
convention,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  recog- 
nised as  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  peo- 
ple within  the  bounds  of  the  mission  were  Arabs,  wheth- 
er called  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics,  Druses,  or  Marouites, 
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and  that  the  divers  religious  sects  really  constitated 
one  race.  It  was  also  agreed  upon  that  wherever  small 
companies  were  ready  to  make  a  credible  profession  of 
piety,  they  were  entitled  to  be  recognised  as  churches, 
and  had  a  right  to  such  a  native  ministry  as  oonid  be 
given  them.  About  that  time  a  caU  for  preaching  came 
from  Hasbeiya,  a  village  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  about 
Ciftv  miles  south-east  of  Beirut.  A  connderable  body 
of  Hasbeivans  had  seceded  from  the  Greek  Church,  de- 
clared  themselves  Protestants,  and  made  a  formal  ap- 
plication to  the  mission  for  religious  instruction.  Sev- 
enty-six of  these  people  were  added  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  A  persecution  against  the  Protestants  now  en- 
sued, who  fled  to  Abeih,  where  the  high-school  was  re- 
vived under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  A  chapel  for 
public  worship  was  fitted  up,  and  here,  as  also  at  Beirftt, 
there  was  preaching  every  Sabbath  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  an  interesting  Sabbath-school  between  the 
services.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1845  war  broke  out 
afresh  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  and  Lebanon 
was  again  purged  by  fire.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  schools  in  the  mountains  were  broken  up ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  Dr.  Van  Dyck  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  there  were  ten 
schools  in  the  charge  of  the  station  at  Abeih,  with  436 
pupils.  Connected  with  the  Beirdt  station  were  four 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  one  for  girls  alone.  In 
Sdk  el-Ghdrb,  a  village  four  miles  from  Abeih,  a  Prot- 
estant secession  from  the  Greek  Church  was  in  progress, 
embracing  fourteen  families,  and  religious  services  were 
held  with  them  every  Sabbath.  At  Bhamd&n,  the 
summer  residence  for  the  brethren  of  the  Beirut  station, 
there  were  a  number  of  decided  Protestants,  and  even 
in  Zahleh,  the  hot-bed  of  fanaticism,  there  were  men 
who  openly  argued  from  the  Gospel  against  the  pre- 
vailing errors.  Missionary  work  had  now  so  increased 
that  in  the  year  1847  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal 
from  the  missionaries  for  an  increase  to  their  number 
%vas  made  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  The  appeal 
was  published,  but  it  continued  painfully  true  that  the 
harvest  was  plenteous,  while  the  laborers  were  few.  In 
the  same  year  the  Protestants  of  Hasbeiya  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  Constantinople  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  sultan.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  the 
principle  of  tolerating  and  acknowledging  the  Protes- 
tants as  a  Christian  sect  was  recognised,  in  spite  of  the 
bull  of  excommunication  of  the  Greek  patriarch.  The 
most  important  event,  however,  in  the  year  1848  was 
the  formation  of  a  purely  native  Church  at  Beiri^t,  and 
the  beginning  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic, 
which  was  committed  to  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  who  was  assist- 
ed by  Butrus  el-Bistany  and  Nasif  el-Yasijt.  In  the 
same  year  Aleppo  was  made  a  missionary  station,  but  it 
was  left  in  1855  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Armenian  mis- 
sion, the  language  in  that  region  being  chiefly  the  Turk- 
ish. At  that  time  the  Gospel  was  preached  statedly  at 
sixteen  places.  At  four  of  these — BeirCit,  Abeih,  Sidon, 
and  Hasbeiya  —  churches  had  been  organized.  The 
anathemas  of  the  Maronite  clergy,  once  so  terrific,  had 
lost  their  power,  and  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mission,  and  in  favor 
of  education  and  good  morals.  Things  had  changed  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  for  the  better  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble way.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year  1857,  which 
opened  with  the  death  of  Dr.  £li  Smith,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  He  had  departed  at  Beirut, 
Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  11,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
work  of  translation  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  had  been  re- 
moved for  that  purpose  from  Sidon  to  BeirOt.  In  the 
year  1859  the  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
who  then  proceeded  with  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  which  was  completed  Aug.  22, 
1864.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  requested 
permission  to  adopt  this  version,  instead  of  the  one  for- 
merly issued  by  them.    The  result  of  a  friendly  nego- 


tiation was  thflit '  the  American  and'  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  agreed  to  publish  the  version 
conjointly  from  electrotype  plates  furnished  by  the  for- 
mer. 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  Syria  in  1860,  and 
which  was  noted  for  savage  massacres  on  Lebanon,  at 
Hasbeiya,  Damascus,  and  elsewhere,  although  doubtless 
injurious  to  the  missionary  work  in  its  direct  effects, 
was  the  means  of  an  interesting  development  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  Not  less  than  six  different  misuon- 
ary  societies  were  formed,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  various  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
commendable  degree  of  liberality  was  shown  by  the 
natives  in  collecting  and  contributing.  The  number  of 
converts  increased,  churches  and  stations  were  muld- 
plied  and  provided  with  native  preachers  and  pastors, 
and  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  Protestant  college.  The 
demand  for  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  works 
was  so  great  that  the  press  was  unable  to  meet  it.  In 
1862  the  printing  alone  amounted  to  8000  volumes  and 
9000  tracts,  making  an  aggregate  of  6,869,000  pages. 
Besides  the  Protestant  college,  which  was  proposed  in 
1861  and  incorporated  in  1868,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  theological  seminary 
was  commenced  at  Abeih  in  May,  1869,  which  open^ 
with  seven  students.  In  the  year  1870  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion was  transferred  from  the  American  Board  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  under  whose  care  it  ia 
still  carried  on. 

Beirut  is  one  of  the  missionary  centres  for  the  revival 
of  Bible  Christianity  in  Bible  lands.  Among  the  chief 
instrumentalities  for  the  development  of  this  city  are 
the  benevolent  and  literary  institutions  founded  by  for- 
eign missionary  zeaL  First  among  them  are  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York.  They 
are  manned  by  a  noble  band  of  Christian  scholars,  aa 
Drs.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.  Bliss,  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  G.  E. 
Post,  and  Profs.  James  S.  Dennis,  E.  R.  Lewis,  and  Hall. 
In  the  year  1877,  when  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  visited  Beirftt, 
a  new  mission  chapel,  with  a  native  pastor,  had  just 
been  opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
the  American  Female  Seminary  and  the  printing-press 
and  Bible  depository,  which  sent  forth  in  1876  no  less 
than  38,450  volumes  (or  13,786,980  pages)  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  other  books,  including  a  series  of  text-books 
and  juvenile  works.  There  is  the  "  S3rrian  Protestant 
College,"  which  is  independent  of  the  mission,  but  grew 
out  of  it,  and  promotes  its  interest.  In  1877  it  num- 
bered over  100  pupils  of  different  creeds  and  nationali- 
ties. The  college  embraces,  besides  the  literary  de- 
partment—  Arabic  language  and  literature,  mathemat- 
ics, the  natural  sciences,  the  modem  languages,  and 
Turkish  law  and  jurisprudence — a  medical  school,  un- 
der the  management  of  Dr.  Post ;  an  observatory,  un- 
der Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  sends  daily  by  telegraph  me- 
teorological observations  to  the  observatory  of  Constan- 
tinople; a  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities. 
The  entire  Syrian  mission  of  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Board  embraces,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1879, 
29  American  missionaries  (12  men  and  17  women),  3 
native  pastors,  112  teachera,  15  licensed  preachers,  10 
other  helpers — total  force,  140;  12  churches,  716  com- 
municants, 115  received  on  profession,  66  preaching- 
places,  and  45  Sunday-schools  with  1895  pupils.  The 
principal  stations  outside  of  Beirflt  are  Tripoli,  Abeib, 
Sidon,  and  Zahleh.  Besides  these  flourishing  Presby- 
terian institutions,  the  schools  of  Mrs.  M.  Mott,  Miss 
Jessie  Taylor,  and  the  deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  de- 
serve roost  honorable  mention.  The  Jesuits  are  also 
verv  active  in  Beiriit  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic  Church.  They  are  just  now  issuing  a  new  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible,  evidently  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Van  D^'ck's  translation,  which  is  widely  circulated  in 
the  £asU  From  Dr.  Schaff's  work,  7*Aroif^A  Bible 
LandSf  we  subjoin  the  following  statistics  conoeming 
the 
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Bnid«*  BeirQl,  ire  mir  men 
bdcrfUohiinnieduiruiaticisni.  Adailydiligei 
HTUIhitplawwicbBcirflL  "  U  leema  a  hopeloM  Cuk," 
■v>  Dr.  Scbali;  "Ui  plant  Piouaunt  Cliiieduiity  in  Buch 
a  placf  as  DamaAnis.  Nererlhel*^  th«  thing  has  be«n 
done,  and  not  «ln^ther  without  remit,"  Since  1843 
[he  United  Pmbj-lerian  Church  or  America  and  tbe 
PmbTlerian  Churrh  of  Inland  hare  mainuined  joint Iv 
a  miaoon,  with  a  charch  for  canvens  fhim  JewB  and 
Greek  Christians,  and  silli  schools.  Tbe  buildings  were 
borwd  iluHnR  the  manacre  of  1860,  but  have  been  sub- 
lUoDall;  rebuilt.  I'he  Protutant  community  there  ie 
Hiir  larger  than  before  the  missacre.  Worship  is  cou- 
doded  twice  every  Sunday  in  Arabic,  anil  occasionally 
ID  Eof^lisb.  Beaides  thia  Presbjierixn  miuion.  Ibere  is 
an  Epiacopal  mission,  with  a  chapel  built  by  the  London 
Sonetr  Sit  Prnmoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
Adjnioing  the  cbapel  are  scTeral  fine  Mtioolroonis  for 
boTs  aitd  girlL  Altogether  this  society  employs  there 
aaiananary  staff  of  five  persons.  Connected  with  this 
aneieiT  is  also  a  depot,  where  lilbles  and  other  baaks, 
Brh  as  the  FOgrin't  Pnigrat,  are  for  sale.  The  mis- 
■Mitry  operaliDns  at  Damascus  are  bat  small  begin- 
ning; but  tbe  time  is  not  far  dialanl  when,  as  Abd-el- 
Ksiier  prophesied,  ^^  the  mosques  of  Damascus  will  be 
Umed  into  Christian  churches." 

Fr«D  the  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Schaff, 
rimcs^  BMe  laadM,  we  extract  the  foUewlng  table. 

In  cnnciiuicHi,  we  will  mention  the  fact  that  Che  last 
Biasiiici  year  has  been  lignalizfd  by  Che 
of  aBriiisfa  proIKtorale  over  Syria  and  all  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  by  a  new  departure  in  the  Syrian  Proteatatit 
CoDf^c,  in  the  adoption  of  the  English  language  as  tl 
avnooa  medium  of  instruction.  See  Anderson,  Hittot 
•i/lkr  i/iaioni  o/Ike  A  nKricm  Boat^nfConimunow. 
fur  Forrign  3/iuiom  la  Me  Orinlal  ChunAa  (Dos- 
100,  1H72-73,  2  vols.):  SchsfT,  Through  Bible  I^ndi 
(S.r_  1879):  besides  the  annual  reports  of  (he  different 
uinka.  Some  of  the  puUlicalions  from  the  Jesuit  press 
at  Beirut  are  mentioned  in  LiltrartMchtr  Handwtiter, 
W«,P-a»sq.      (UP.) 

AiDiKig  tbe  moot  notable  misaaoary  elTarti  in  Pales- 
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lineare  the  German  colonies  at  Haifa  and  Jaffa.  They 
belong  to  a  religious  society  known  as  "  I'he  Temple," 
which  originated  among  tbe  Pielisla  of  Wllrtembeqi, 
who  accept  Bengel's  tbeorv.of  the  prophecies  of  tlie 
book  of  KeTelsiion  as  set  forth  in  bis  Gnimm  of  the 
N.  T.  lu  1S67  an  expedition  of  twelve  men,  sent  out 
from  the  parent  society  at  Kiischenhardthof,  establish- 
ed themselves  at  SeinQmeh,  near  Nazareth,  but  soon 
died  uf  Dialarial  fever.  On  Aug.  6, 1868,  another  com- 
pany set  out,  and,  arriving  in  Palestine  in  October,  sep- 
arated into  two  colonies,  one  settling  at  Haifa,  under 
tlie  presidency  of  G.  D.  Hardegg,  and  the  other  at  Jaffa, 
under  Christopher  Hoffmann.  Their  object  was  a  re- 
ligious one,  to  prepare  the  Holy  Land  for  Christ's  per- 
sonal coming  in  tbe  Millennial  reign.  They  purchased 
land,  built  houses,  and  have  addressed  tbemselves  at 
Dtice  to  agriculture.     At  Jaffa  they  have  two  settle- 


grief  (for  this  last  see  Kidgswsy,  Lord"!  Load,  p.  48i>), 
and  this  settlement  included  thirteen  houses,  with  a 
school  and  a  hotel.  Tbe  Jaffa  colony  in  sU  numbered 
in  1872  one  hundred  men,  seventy  women,  and  thirty- 
five  children;  two  of  the  coloniMs  were  doctors,  and 

The  Haifa  colony  in  1876  numbered  Bll,  having  been 
lately  reinforced  by  new  arrivals  from  Germany.  Both 
colonies  are  well  established,  bsvitig  neat  and  comfort' 
able  houses,  and  signs  of  eslemal  prosperity,  being  en- 
gaged in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  as-well  as 
farming.    They  have  little  influence,  however,  over  the 

although  for  the  present  fully  tolerated  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  and  highly  respected  by  their  neighbors 
(seeConder,  rnK- Woit  in  Pa/»(.ii,  301  sq.). 

At  Jaffa  there  has  lately  been  likewise  established  an 
agricultural  colony  of  Jews  from  Germany,  who  have  a 
small  but  flourishing  establishment  just  outside  the 

Besides  tbe  episcopal  mission  in  Jeruaalem  [see  Fai.- 
EST1NK,  HiasioKs  in],  the  Church  of  Engbind  has  mis- 
sion stations  at  Nablds  and  various  other  points  in  Pal- 
estine, where  religious  services  are  held  with  more  or 
teas  regularity.  At  Xszsrelb  is  an  elegant  Protestant 
church  founded  hy  the  English  Missionary  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Anglo-l*russian  bishopric  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where  an  ordained  clergyman  (formerly  Kev.  J. 
Zeller,  now  Bev.  F.  Bellamy)  officiates,  assisted'  by  a  na- 

by  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society,  which 
dispenses  medical  aid  to  all  applicants ;  and  likewise  an 
orphanage,  established  by  the  Ladies'  Society  fi>r  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East,  which  educates 
anil  cares  [or  about  forty  girls,  chieHy  of  Christian  pa- 
rentage.    See  TuRKZT. 

Missionary  work  baa 
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accomplishes  as  jet 
but  little  direct  spirit- 
ual results  (see  Collins, 
ifiti,  Ealrrpnir  ui  tilt 
fati,  Lond.  1873). 

Syr'laMa'acbmta 

(lChron.iii,6),  See 
Maachah. 

Syr'lao  (Dan.  ii, 
4),  or  Syrian  ToNotrB 
(Eira  It.  7)  or  Lan- 
0UA0i:(3KtngsxTiii, 
2fll[sa,xx]t™,ll),ia 
the  mulering  in  the 
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A.  v.  of  the  Heb.  F^'^tQ'^X,  A  ramith,  which  Is  the  fem. 
of  '^^'^^f  Ai'amceatif  used  adverbially  i.  q.  Aramaice,  in 
Aramaic.    See  Aram^an. 


Syxiac  Language.  This  represents  the  Western 
dialect  of  that  branch  of  the  Shemitic  or  Svro-Arabian 
languages  usually  termed  the  Aramauiii  (q.  v.),  the  East- 
ern being  represented  by  the  Chaldee  (q.  v.).  The  affin- 
ity between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  indeed  so  close 
that  but  for  a  few  orthographical  changes,  and  especial- 
ly the  difference  in  written  character,  they  would  scarce- 
ly be  distinguishable.  In  speech  they  could  hardly  have 
differed  more  than  the  several  dialects  of  the  Greek  (e.  g. 
the  Doric,  iEolic,  Attic)  from  each  other.  While  the 
Chaldee  is  written  in  the  square  character,  now  usually 
called  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac  is  written  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  more  cursive  hand,  and  exhibits  (in  addition 
to  the  peculiar  forms  for  final  letters,  as  usual  in  all  the 
Shemitic  group)  a  method  of  combining  certain  letters 
or  running  them  together  in  writing,  similar  to  the 

TABLE  OF  THE  SYRIAC  ALPHABET. 


practice  in  Arabic.  There  are  also  two  forms  of  the 
characters  (which  correspond  precisely  to  the  Hebrew 
in  number  and  power)— the  ordinary  or  light-stroke 
form  now  generally  used  in  printing,  and  an  older  form 
called  the  Estrangelo,  of  heavier  strokes  and  more  un- 
couth shape.  The  vowel-points  also  (of  which  there 
are  five,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  modem  vowels 
a,  e,  t,  o,  and  u,  as  pronounced  in  Italian)  differ  entirely 
from  the  Hebrew  (and  Chaldee),  and,  moreover,  vary 
in  these  two  methods  of  writing;  with  the  ordinary  let- 
ters they  consist  of  modified  forms  of  the  Greek  vowels 
(a,  c,  I,  o,  i;),  while  in  the  Estrangelo  they  are  denoted 
by  two  dots  in  various  positions.  Other  orthographical 
peculiarities  of  the  Syriac  as  compared  with  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  are  the  use  of  a  small  line  {Imea  oc- 
cuUans)  beneath  silent  letters,  the  suppression  altogeth- 
er of  the  Sheva  when  silent,  the  disuse  of  the  Dagesh 
(some  writers,  however,  employing  a  dot  above  a  Begad- 
Kephath  letter,  called  Kushot,  i  e.  "  hardness,"  to  re- 
move the  aspiration,  and  a  dot  beneath  it,  called  Ruhok^ 

i.  e. "  softness,"  to  retain 
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the  aspiration),  and  the 
indication  of  the  plural 
(when  identical  in  form 
with  the  singular)  by 
two  horizontal  dots 
placed  above  it,  called 
Rlibuiy  i.  e.  "increase." 
For  the  leading  differ- 
ences in  the  formation 
and  construction  of 
wonls  in  Syriac,  which 
are  throughout  analo- 
gous with  the  Chaldee, 
see  Akam^an  Lak- 

GUAGB. 

The  ancient  or  proper 
Syriac  is  believed  to  be 
now  wholly  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  is  used  only 
in  the  old  liturgies  and 
sacred  books.  The  mod- 
em Syriac,  which  is  used 
almost  solely  by  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians  of  Per- 
sia, and  to  some  extent 
by  their  Roordish  neigh- 
bors, differs  considerably 
from  the  old  Syriac,  or 
that  of  literature.  The 
principal  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter 
is  its  use  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  rare  words  in  the 
Old  Test,  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  Heb. 
roots;  and  it  is  also  of 
much  importance  from 
the  fact  that  the  oldest 
and  best  version  of  the 
New  Test,  (the  Peshito) 
is  in  this  language.  See 
SvKiAc  Ykksions.  The 
principal  literature  of  the 
Syriac,  besides  this  and 
the  inferior  version  of  the  Old  Test.,  consists 
of  certain  historical  works  of  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  particularly  the  writings  of 
Ephrem  Syrus  (q.  v.),  and  a  number  of  re- 
ligious poems  and  hymns  (see  Select  Hymns 
and  Homiliet  [Lond.  1853],  translated  from 
the  Syriac  by  Rev.  H.  Burgess). 

General  treatises  on  the  Syriac  language 
and  literature,  many  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew,  but  exclusive  of  those  that 
treat  likewise  of  the  Chaldee,  are  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Lysiofl  (Regiom.  1726),  Michaelia 
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[J.R]  (HaL  1756),  Micfaaelis  [J.  D.]  (G5tt  1768,  etc), 
A^CUpsal,  1791;  Load.  1816),  Svanborg  (Upsal, 
i:%\  Leogerke  (Regiom.  1836),  Laraow  (Berol.  1841). 
^  the  Jour,  of  Sac  Lit.  Oct.  1862 ;  an  art.  on  the 
Syro-AnAian  Languages  and  Literature ^  in  the  ChriH. 
&r.  xni,399  aq.:  on  Syriac  Biblical  Literature/in  the 
CkHrrh  Rer.  v,  36  aq. ;  on  Syriac  Philology ^  in  the  BtUi' 
o(k,&Kraf  viii,  554  aq. ;  and  the  list  in  Uhlemann^a  Syr, 
Grammar,  p.  22  aq. 

Grammare  on  the  Svriac,  exclusively,  are  those  of 
Dilherr  (2d  ed.  HaL  1646),  Opititis  (Leips.  1691),  Leus- 
den  (CUnj.  1658),  Beveridge  (Lond.  1658),  Michaelis 
:C.  aj  (HaL  1741),  Michaelis  [J.  D.]  (GStt,  1784),  Adler 
(Altoo.  1784),  Zel  (Lemgo,  1788),  Tyschen  (Rost.  1798), 
Tares  (Lond.  1821 ),  Ewald  (Eriang.  1826),  Hoffmann, 
(HaL  1^7),  Uhlemann  (BerL  1829;  N.  Y.  1855),  Tull- 
ben;  (Lond.  1827),  PhiUips  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1845),  Cooper 
(ibid.  1860),  Merx  (Halle,  1867).  A  Grammar  of  the 
Motien  Syriac  Language,  by  Kev.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  is 
printed  in  the  Jour,  of  Ike  A  mer.  Oriental  Society  (N.  T. 
Ix^jX  voL  ▼,  Nok  1.  Lexicons  have  been  executed  by 
(lotbir  (Hambw  1667;  new  ed.  by  Henderson,  Lond. 
1^)  and  ScbjuJ  (Lugd.  Bat.  1708);  the  abstract  of 
the  Syriac  part  of  Casteirs  Hepiaglot  Lex.  by  Michaelis 
[J.  D']  (Gott.  1788) ;  Smith,  Thesaurus  (Lond.  1858), 
pc  i.  A  new  and  extensive  Syriac  lexicon  is  in  prepa- 
ration by  Prof.  Bernstein  of  Germany.  Syriac  chresto- 
mat  hies  Mat  those  of  Kirsch  (Leips.  1789),  Grimm  (Lem* 
^  \'t%\  Knaes  (Gott.  1807),  Hahn  and  Sieffert  (Leips. 
1*^'.  Oberkitner  (Vien.  1826),  Ddpke  (Gott.  1829), 
Wenig  (Innsbr.  1865),  and  Rodiger  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1868). 
Tbe  uMst  convenient  reading-book  for  beginners  is  the 
Syrinc  Sew  Test^  published  by  Bagster  (Lond.),  and 
cuotaioing  a  brief  lexicon  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson. 
See  SifEJunc  LAiiGUAOEa. 

Sjriac  Literature.  ,  The  Syriac  literature  is  pre- 
eioinenUy  religious.  The  oldest  monument  is  the  Syri- 
ac vefsioo  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Peshitha  or  Peshito^ 
(ir  vhich  see  Syriac  Vrrsioxr.  Like  the  Jews,  the 
Srrians  treated  their  Bible  in  Masoretic  manner,  which 
Bsr  be  seen  from  the  superacriptions  added  to  some 
loitkfL    Thus  we  read  at  the  end  of  Job^  X2na  D^C 

''j::z  jtttriB  i  nar-'H  sa-'ais  iip'^'^:i  ST'Kn,  i.  e. 

**  Here  ends  the  book  of  the  just  and  noble  Job ;  it  con- 
tains 2558  venes.**  The  result  of  critical  care  for  the 
Pfeshito  is  contained  in  a  work  speaking  of  the  variety 
i4  mgle  readings,  of  the  correct  reading  of  difficult 
vonfe,  and  io  which  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
•cooffding  to  the  Greek  mode  is  taught.  The  title  of 
tbbcnUection  is  fitrpTSn  Kn'^'npm  Kn«d  K0113 
xr-B-p  xr'»3'abwT3  t'K  Krnmi,  i.  e.  **  Book  of  the 
IU1M3  and  readings  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  according 
'o  (be  Karkaphic  recension.**  The  latter  expression 
(l«ntitcs  that  the  work  was  prepared  in  the  Jacobitic 
ia>Basteiy  Karkapk,  which  by  a  mistake  lent  the  name 
s:id  idea  of  a  Karkaphic  or  Karkaphensian  recension 
^«ee  Martin,  Tradition  Karbaphienne,  ou  la  Massore 
^  In  Syriens  [Paris,  1870]).  ARer  this,  all  notices 
^<ncemutg  a  Karkaphensian  version  which  are  found 
:a  the  introductions  to  and  cycIopsBdias  and  diction- 
anrs  of  the  Bible  most  disappear  once  for  alL  The 
«Be  French  writer  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
thiL,  like  the  Jewa,  who  have  an  Eastern  and  Western, 
a  Btbrkmlan  and  Palestinian,  Maaorah,  so  likewise  we 
man  distinguish  between  an  Eastern  and  Western,  a 
Nertorian  and  Jaoobatian,  Masorah  among  the  Syrians; 
ttl  this  be  laid  down  in  his  Syriens  Orieniaux  et  Occi- 
^e^t*nr  (abtd.  1872) :  **  Essai  sur  lea  deux  principaux 
^i<l«etes  Araraeena  ;**  to  which  we  may  add  a  third  essay 
^  tbe  same  author :  flistoire  de  la  Ponctuation  oudela 
Masmtre  ekez  les  Syriens  (ibid.  1875).  These  three  es- 
nn  an  very  important  for  the  reading  and  understand- 
ug  <tf  the  Sjrriac  version.  Passing  over  the  other  ver- 
»«^  which  will  be  treated  in  the  art.  Syriac  Yer- 
^y^  we  most  state  that  ti^e  deuterocanonical  books, 


which  are  not  found  in  Lee's  edition  of  the  Pcshito,' 
were  already  translated  before  the  4th  centur}',  for 
Ephrem  the  Syrian  already  quotes  them.  Thus  under 
the  formula  of  yiypavrai  he  cites  Ecclus.  iii,  6, 7, 9. 12, 
13  {Opp,  Grac.  i,  86) ;  xi,  5  (iKrf.  p.  92);  iv,  7  {ibid.  p. 
101) ;  with  Ka^u>c  yiypavrai  he  quotes  Wisd.  iv,  7 ; 
viu,  1-17  {and.  p.  241) ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  15  (ibid.  p.  256) ;  vii, 
16  (ibid,  ii,  28) :  Ecclus.  ii,  1  he  introduces  with  w^  rj 
ypaffni  ^ai  (ibid,  ii,  827),  etc.  In  1861  Lagarde  pub- 
lished the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Test,  under  the 
title  LUni  Apocrypki  V,  T.  Syriace;  Oriani,  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  et  Pro/ana,  tom.  i,  published  the 
apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah ;  in 
the  5th  vol.  the  4th  book  of  Esdras;  and  in  the  7th  vol. 
(Mediol  1874)  he  published  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus. 

The  apocryphal  literature  of  the  New  Test.,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  published,  is  given  by  Renan,  Fragments  du 
Livre  Gnostique  intituU  Apocal.  d'A  dam  ou  Penitence  ou 
Testament  dA  dam,  publie  dapres  deux  versions  Syr., 
in  the  Jour.  As.  s^r.  v,  tom.  ii,  p.  427 ;  by  Lagarde,  in 
Didasccdia  Aposfolorum  Syriace  (Lips.  1854) ;  by  Cu- 
reton,  in  his  A  ncient  Documents,  and  Lagarde's  ReliquitB 
Jwis  Ecdes.  A  ntiquissima  Syriacef  1856 ;  by  H.  Cowper, 
in  the  Apocr.  Gospels  and  other  Documents,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  1867) ;  and  by  Wright,  Conirilmtions  to  the  Apoo- 
ryphal  Literature  of  the  New  Test.,  collected  and  ed- 
ited  from  Syrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (ibid. 
1866). 

Between  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
classic  period  of  Syriac  literature  there  existed  a  gap 
covering  about  three  hundred  years,  which  is  now  filled 
through  Cureton's  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  relative 
to  the  Earliest  Establishment  of  Christianity  m  Edessa 
(Lond.  1864).  Eusebins,  in  his  Church  History,  tells  us 
that  he  translated  the  correspondence  between  Christ 
and  king  Abgar  of  Edessa,  together  with  the  narrative 
of  the  healing  and  conversion  of  that  king  by  Thaddieus, 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  from  the  archives  of  Edessa. 
A  part  of  this  report  has  been  found  In  Nitrian  MSS.  of 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  under  the  title  The  Doctrine 
ofAddai  (lately  published,  with  an  English  translation 
by  Philipps,  Lond.  1876).  From  this  we  learn  that  Ad- 
dai,  one  of  the  seventy,  converted  not  only  the  king  Ab- 
gar Ukkama,  bnt  also  a  great  many  of  the  people,  and 
built  churches  in  and  about  Edessa.  Addai  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aggteus,  who  was  murdered.  Besides  Ag- 
gseus,  a  good  many  others  suffered  martyrdom,  for  which 
comp.  A  eta  Martyrorum  Orient,  et  Occident.  (Rom.  1748, 
2  tomi,  ed.  Assemani). 

L  Orthodox  Writers, — Towards  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  begins  the  golden  ara  of  Sytiae  literature,  and 
under  this  head  we  mention  Jacob,  bishop  of  Nisibis 
(q.  v.).  Although  later  MSS.  contain  something  under 
his  name,  yet  no  genuine  works  are  now  extant.  Con- 
temporary with  Jacob  was  Aphraat  or  Farhad,  sur- 
named  the  **  Persian  sage,"  the  author  of  homilies  writ- 
ten between  887  and  846,  and  published  by  Antonelli  in 
the  Armenian*  with  a  Latin  paraphrase,  in  1756,  bnt  of 
late  in  the  original  Syriac  by  Wright  (Lond.  1869). 
Prof.  Bickell  translated  eight  of  these  homilies  into 
German  (in  the  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenrater  [Kemp- 
ten,  1874],  No.  102, 108).  On  Aphraat  see  Sasse,  Prole* 
yomena  in  Aphraatis  Sapientis  Persa  Sermones  Homi- 
leticos  (Lips.  1878),  and  Schonfelder,  in  the  Tiibinger 
theolog.  Quartalschrift,  1878,  p.  196-256. 

Of  greater  renown  was  Ephrem  (q.  v.),  who  died  in 
A.D.  378,  and  whose  writings  were  translated  not  only 
into  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  into  the  Armenian,  Cop- 
tic, Arabic,  Abyssinian,  and  Slavonic.  Besides  Ephrem, 
we  mention  Gregory,  abbot  in  Cyprus  about  890,  author 
of  epistles;  Balieus,  whose  hymns  are  given  by  Over- 
beck  in  his  S.  Ephrami  Syri^  Bahda,  Balai  aHorumgue 
Opera  Selecta  (Oxford,  1866) ;  by  Wenig,  in  his  Schola 
Syriaca  (Innsbruck,  1866) ;  and  in  a  German  translation 
by  Bickell,  in  Ausgeu^ahlte  Gedichte  der  syrischen  Kir-^ 
chenvdter  (Kempten,  1872).    Balaeus's  contemporary 
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iras  CyrilloDas,  whose  hymns  were  also  translated  by 
Bickell  {loc  cit.). 

Towards  Che  end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  lived  and  wrote  Maruthas,  bishop  of  Tagrit,  au- 
thor of  a  marty  rulogy  (printed  in  Assemani's  Bibliotkeca) 
and  hymns.  The  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  (410) 
oonceming  Church  discipline,  and  bearing  his  name  and 
that  of  Isaac,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  have  been  published 
after  a  Paris  MS.  by  Lamy:  Concilium  Seleucia  et 
Cf€siph<nUi  kabitum  anno  410,  ed»  vert,  illuitr,  (Louvain, 
1869) ;  Rabula,  bishop  of  Edessa  (died  435),  author  of  epis- 
tles, canons,  and  hymns,  for  which  comp.  Overbeck  (loc 
cU.)  and  BickelL  In  the  year  460  died  Isaac  the  Great 
(q.  v.),  presbyter  of  Antioch.  His  hymns  are  translated 
by  Zingerle,  in  the  TObinger  theolog,  QuartaUekr^^ 
1870,  and  by  Bickell,  in  the  Kemptner  BiUiothek  der 
KircheHvdter,  1872,  No.  44.  The  latter  has  also  pub- 
lished S.  Isaad  Antiocheni,  Doctoris  Syrorum,  Opera 
omnia^  ex  ommbus,  quotquot  extant,  Codicibut  MtrnU' 
scripiit  cum  varia  lectione  Syriace  A  rabuxque  primus 
edidit,  Laiine  verdtj  Prolegomenis  et  Glossario  auxU 
(Giessen,  1873-77,  2  vols.);  see  also  Zingerle,  Monu- 
meuta  Syriaca  ex  Romamt  Codicibut  CoUecta  ((£ni- 
ponti,  1869),  i,  13-20.  Contemporary  with  Isaac  was 
the  monk  Dada,  who  wrote  about  three  hundred  works 
on  Biblical,  homiletical,  and  hagiographical  matter. 
About  the  same  time  lived  Coemas,  the  biographer  of 
Simeon  the  Sty  lite  (see  BibliotA,  Orient,  and  Acta 
Martyrorum  Oriental^.  Towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
and  beginning  of  the  6th  century  lived  Joshua  the 
Stylite  of  Edessa,  author  of  a  chronicle  covering  the 
years  495-507,  which  has  been  edited  by  Martin,  Chro^ 
nique  de  Jo$ue  le  Stylite,  ecriu  ver*  Van  515.  Texte 
et  Traduction  (Leips.  1876),  and  Jacob,  bishop  of  Sarug 
(q.  v.).  In  the  work  by  AbbelAs,  De  VUa  et  Scriptig 
S.  Jdoobi  Batnarum  Sarugi  in  Mesopotamia  Episcopi 
(Louvain,  1867),  three  biographies  of  Sarug  are  given. 
More  recent  is  Martinis  Eveque^Poete  au  Ve  et  au  Vie 
SikdeSj  ou  Jacques  de  Sarong,  sa  Vie,  son  Temps,  ses 
(Eucres,  ses  Croyances,  in  the  Revue  des  Sciences  Ec- 
cUsiastiques,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1876,  p.  309-352,  385- 
419.  According  to  Martin,  Sarug  was  a  heretic,  for  he 
says,  ''Jacob  was  bom,  lived,  and  died  in  heresy;  he 
loved  everything  which  the  Church  condemned,  and 
condemned  everything  that  the  Church  loved  at  that 
time."  His  hymns  Bickell  published  in  a  German 
translation  in  the  A  usgewahlte  Gedickle  syriscker  Kir- 
ckeacater.  Of  Sarug's  writings,  some  were  published 
in  the  Monumenta  Syriaca,  i,  21-96 ;  ii,  52-63 ;  76-166 ; 
in  Assemani's  Acta  Martyr,  ii,  230;  Cureton,  AncierU 
Documents,  p.  86  sq.;  Wenig,  Sckola  Syr,  p.  155;  by 
Zingerle,  in  the  Zeitsckrijl  der  deutsch,  moryetd.  GeseUsch. 
1858,  p.  115;  1859,  p.  44;  1860,  p.  679;  1864,  p.  751; 
1866,  p.  511 ;  by  the  same  author,  six  homilies  were  pub- 
lished at  Bonn  in  1867.  Martin  published  in  the  Zeit" 
schrijt  der  deutsch,  morgenL  GeseUsch,  1875,  p.  107-137, 
Discours  de  Jacquet  de  Saroug  sur  la  Chute  des  /doles ; 
and  ibid.  1876,  p.  217-275,  Lettres  de  Jacques  de  Saroug 
aux  moins  du  Convent  de  Mar  Bassus  et  a  Pauld'Edesse, 
rdevees  et  traduiU;  Dr.  K.  Schroter,  ibid.  1877,  p.  360, 
the  ConsoUtiory  Epistle  to  the  Himyaritic  Christians,  in 
the  original  Syriac,  with  notes.  In  the  6th  century  also 
lived  John  Saba,  a  monk,  a  native  of  Nineveh,  author 
of  sermons  and  epistles,  published  in  Greek  (Leips. 
1770),  and  Isaac  of  Nineveh  (q.  v.)  (see  Monumenta 
Syriaca,  i,  97-101),  author  of  an  ascetic  work  in  seven 
books,  and  known  in  the  Greek  translation,  made  by 
Fabricius  and  Abraham,  and  given  under  the  title  Libri 
de  Conlernptu  Mundi,  in  the  llth  vol.  of  the  Magna  Bi- 
Uiotheca  Patrum,  where  they  are  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Isaac  of  Antioch.  With  Isaac  of  Nineveh  the  list 
of  orthodox  writers  is  closed,  and  we  come  now  to 

II.  Heterodox  Writers,— I,  The  Nesiorians,-^Without 
entering  upon  the  history  of  these  Christians,  we  will 
only  remark  that  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjcsu  on  Nesto- 
rian  writers  was  first  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellen- 
sis  (Rome,  1653),  but  more  correctly  by  Assemani  in  the 


3d  voL  of  his  BiUioth,  OrienU  Besides,  we  find  many 
literary  and  historical  notices  in  Assemani's  catak>gue 
of  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  Library,  or  in  the 
Biblioiheca  Apostol.  Vatie,  Codicum  MSS.  Catalogms 
S,  E,  et  J,  8.  Ass.  recensuerunt  Tom,  II,  eomplectens 
Libros  Chald,  sive  Syros  (ibid.  1758),  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix by  Cardinal  Mai,  in  the  CataL  Codd.  B^  Vatic* 
Arabb,  etc,  item  gus  partis  Hebrr,  et  Syriace.  quam 
Assemani  in  edUione prattermiserunt  (ibid.  1831).  See 
Nestokians. 

The  earliest  writers  among  the  Nestorians  were  Bar- 
suma  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Nisibis  and  author  of  epistles; 
Narses  (d.  496),  sumamed  '*the  Harp  of  the  Spirit,"* 
author  of  commentaries  cm  the  Old  Test.,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  orations,  a  liturgy,  a  treatise  on  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  another  on  evil  morals,  .various  int^preta- 
tions,  paracletic  sermons,  and  hynms  (see  Schonfelder, 
ffymnen,  ProHamationen  u,  MartyrergesSnge  des  AV- 
storian  Breviers,  in  the  T&nnger  theolog,  QuarialschriJ), 
1866,  p.  177  sq.);  Mar  Abba  (d.  552),  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Old  Test,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  from  the  Sept.,  the  latter  not  extant;  Abra- 
ham of  Kashkar,  author  of  epistles  and  a  commentary 
on  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle;  Paul  of  Nisibis,  an  exe- 
getical  writer;  BabsBus  or  Babi,  sumamed  **  the  Great,'* 
archimandrite  of  Nisibis  in  563,  a  voluminous  writer 
and  author  of  On  the  Incarnation,  au  exposition  of  the 
ascetical  treatise  of  Evagrius  of  Pontns,  a  history  of  the 
Nestorians,  hymns  for  worship  through  the  circle  of  the 
year,  an  exposition  of  the  sacred  text,  monastic  rules, 
etc;  Iba,  Kuma,  and  Proba,  doctors  of  Edessa,  who 
translate<l  in  the  5th  century  the  commentaries  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopeuestia  and  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into 
Syriac;  Hanaua  of  Adiabene,  an  exegetical  writer: 
Joseph  the  Huzite,  a  mystic;  John  Saba,  author  of 
epistles;  John  of  Apamea,  author  of  ascetiiad  treatises. 
Famous  as  grammarians  and  lexicographers  were  Ho- 
naiii  Ibn-Ishak  (d.  876),  Bar-Ali  (about  885).  Bar-Bah- 
lul  (about  963),  and  Elias  bar-Shinaja  (d.  1049). 

Of  the  writers  whose  works  were  published,  at  least 
in  parts,  we  mention  Jesujabh  of  Adiabene,  patriarch 
about  660,  and  author  of  Da-Huphok  Chusobee,  or  Oh 
the  Conversion  or  Change  of  Opinions,  an  exhortation  to 
certain  disciples,  and  a  ritual ;  Thomas  Margensis,  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  author  of  a  history  of 
the  monastery  of  Beth -Abe,  published  by  Assemani; 
John  bar-Abgora,  patriarch  about  900,  and  author  of 
canons.  Church  questions,  and  decisions,  in  part  given 
by  Assemani ;  George,  metropolitan  of  Arbela  and  Mo»- 
sdl,  author  of  an  explanation  of  the  liturgy,  by  Assemaoi ; 
and  Timothy  II,  patriarch  about  1318,  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sacraments,  also  given  by  AssemanL  The 
ethical  work,  The  Book  of  the  Bee,  by  Solomon,  bishop 
of  Bassora  (about  1222),  has  lately  been  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Schonfelder,  Salomonis  Ep,  Bas^ 
sorensis  Liber  Apis,  Syriacum  Arabicumque  textwn 
Latine  veriU  (Bamberg,  1866);  George  Varda,  two  of 
whose  hymns  are  given  in  an  English  translation  by 
Badger,  in  his  The  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals  (Lond. 
1852),  ii,  51, 83, 95;  Chamis  bar-Kardache,  whose  hynui 
on  the  incarnation  is  also  given  by  Badger  {loc  eif,  p. 
39).  The  latest  writer  among  the  Nestorians  was  Ebed* 
jesn  (q.  v.),  metropolitan  of  Saba  (d.  1318). 

After  the  16th  century,  a  great  part  of  the  Nestorians 
returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  From  their  midst  a 
number  of  polemical  writings  in  the  Syriac  language 
were  published  against  the  errors  of  their  countrymen, 
as  the  Three  Discourses  on  Faith,  about  the  year  IGOO, 
by  the  archimandrite  Adam  (afterwards  as  bishop  of 
Amida,  called  Timothy).  These  discourses  are  given 
by  P.  Strozza,  in  his  De  Dogmatibus  ChaUaorum  Dis^ 
put,  (Rom.  1617),  and  in  Synodalia  Chaldasorum  (ibid.), 
where  also  the  sy nodical  letter  of  the  patriarch  Elias  to 
Paul  y,  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  the  hymn  of  the  pa- 
triarch Ebedjesu  in  honor  of  Pius  IV,  in  the  Syriac,  ia 
given.  About  1700  the  patriarch  Joseph  II  wrote  the 
Clear  Mirror,  parts  of  whidi  are  given  by  AsBemani,  and 
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in  our  dftyv  the  Chaklsan  priest  Jos.  Gariel  puUisbed 
at  Rome  (1858)  bis  Lectione$  DoffmatL  de  Divim  Inoar- 
uastknm  quoM  m  Pertidt  kabebaL 

SL  Tke  Moiiopkjfntei,—  Ot  this  class  of  writers  we 
mentioo  John,  bishop  of  TelU,  whose  canons  were  pub- 
lished by  Lamy  in  J>e  Sjfrorum  fide  m  lU  EucharUtica, 
p.  62-97  (see  also  Land,  A  modota  Syriacot  ■)»  ^^t  and 
Cod,  Mmm,  Brit,  add.  12,174,  foL  152);  Paul,  bishop  of 
Callinicttm,  the  first  translator  of  Severus's  writings; 
Xenajas  or  Pbiloxenus  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  HierapoUs 
(Mabug),  the  author  of  a  Bible  translation,  commen- 
taries De  Trimtate  et  Incamaiiom  and  De  Uno  ex  Tri- 
mtate  lucamalo  et  Pateo  {Jaooh  of  Edeasa  calls  Xenajas 
one  of  the  four  classic  writers  of  Syria)  $  Simeon,  bishop 
of  Bethanam  (d.  625),  author  of  epistles,  given  by  Asse- 
mani  in  the  B&L  Orient,  i,  346, 861 ;  Peter  of  Callinicum 
(578>-591),  author  of  polemical  works  and  hymns  (see 
Cod.  IfHf.  Brit,  add.  14,591,  p. -69);  John  of  Ephesns 
(q.  ▼.)»  author  of  an  eoclesiasrical  history ;  Jacob  of 
Edeasa  (q.  v.),  author  of  a  recension  of  the  Syro-Hexa- 
pUric  translation,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  Ce- 
riani  in  the  2d  and  5th  vols,  of  his  Moitummta  Sacra ; 
besides,  he  wrote  commentaries  and  scholia  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (published  by  Philippe,  Scholia  on  Paeeagee 
oftkeOid  Teat,  [Lond.  1864]),  epistles  (given  in  the 
BOd,  Orient,  i,  479,  and  by  Wright,  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac,  Lit,  Jan.  1867),  canons  (given  by  Lagarde,  in  J^ 
Uquia  Jvrie  Eedee,  Syr,  p.  117,  and  by  Lamy,  in  De 
Syrorum  Fide  m  Re  Euekariatioa,  p.  96) ;  his  essay  on 
the  Skem  Hammephoraek  was  published  by  Nestle  in 
the  Zeitackrift  der  deutech,  morgeid,  GeaeUsekqfl,  1878,  iii, 
465  sq. ;  he  also  introduced  a  more  correct  vocalization 
(see  Martin,  Jacques  d^Edme  et  lee  VoyeUee  Syriennes 
[Paris,  1870]) ;  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  century  (see  Lagarde,  Anateetaj 
p.  108>ld4);  Dionysius,  patriarch  of  Telmacbar,  who, 
perusing  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  John  of 
Ephesos,  wrote  annals  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  775, 
the  first  book  of  which  was  pnblished  by  F.  Tullberg, 
DionyeU  TebnakkreneU  (Upsida,  1860),  lib.  i;  John  of 
Dan  (q.  ▼.),  author  of  four  books  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  (extant),  two  books  on  the  ecclesiastical 
and  oelesdal  hierarchies,  four  books  on  the  priesthood, 
and  a  liturgy  (see  Zingerle,  in  the  TUbinger  tkeolog, 
QMrtabekHfty  1867,  p.  183-206 ;  1868,  p.  267-285 ;  Mo- 
wumenta  Syriaca  ex  Bom.  CoUeda,  i,  105  sq.,  and  Over- 
beck,  loe.  eit,  p.  409):  Moses  bar-Cephas  (q.  v.),  author 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Paradise  (published  by  Masius 
in  a  Latin  translation  at  Antwerp  in  1569) ;  besides,  he 
wrote  on  the  hexsmeron,  an  exposition  of  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  tracts  on  the  liturgy,  and  seven  homilies: 
Xadns^s  Jbfoits  Baroqi>h,  8  L&ri  Conunent.  de  Paradieo 
ad  IgmaL  iMt.  redd,  is  also  found  in  the  BibL  Pair, 
Luydum,  xvii,456;  Dionysius  bar-Calib  (d.  1171),  com- 
mentator; of  his  commentaries  only  those  on  the  four 
gospels  are  extant:  he  also  wrote  on  the  incamaHon 
and  sacraments  (not  extant),  against  certain  heresies 
(not  extant),  and  an  oration  and  tracts  on  ordination, 
schism,  and  confession  (extant);  John  of  Mardin  (d. 
1165)  (see  the  BUU.  Orient,  ii,  217  sq.) ;  Jacob  of  Mai- 
perkin,  author  of  a  dogmatical  work.  The  Book  of 
Treaeuree,  mentioned  by  Assemani,  and  an  address  to 
such  as  are  to  be  ordained  (given  in. part  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Denzinger  in  his  Ritut  Orientalium  in 
AdmittiatrandiM  Saeramm,  [Wtlrzburg,  1868],  ii,  106  sq.). 
The  series  of  monophysitic  writers  is  closed  by  a  man 
who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  namely,  Gregory 
Abnlfaraj  bar-HebrBus.  As  the  literature  given  under 
the  art.  Asultaraj  (q.  v.)  is  very  deficient,  and  has  of 
late  greatly  increased,  we  give  it  here  by  way  of  supple- 
saent.  As  a  historian,  Bar-Hebrous  proved  himself  in 
his  cfaroniele,  which  is  now  complete  in  the  edition  by 
Abbdfta  and  Lamy,  GregorH  bar-Bebrtei  Chromeon 
EfHniawtiemm  quod  e  Codice  Mmed  BrUanmci  Deecrip- 
turn  Confuneta  Opera  Edidenmf,  Latimtate  Donarunt 
Amotationibueque  Theoloyide,  IJittoricit,  Geoyraphicia 
d  ArduBoloyids  Ittustrarunt  (Louvain,  1872, 1874, 1877, 


8  vols.) ;  that  part  of  the  chronicle  which  treats  of  the 
crusade  of  king  Richard  I  of  England  is  given  in  the 
original  with  an  English  transUtion  in  the  Sytiac 
Reading  LeeaonMf  published  by  Bagster  and  Sons  (Lond.). 
Of  his  dogmatical  works,  we  mention  Memnath  Kudshi, 
L  e.  **  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary,"  a  body  of  theology*  ex- 
tant in  Arabic,  written  in  the  Syrian  character;  Kothoho 
Dazeljie,  i.  e.  **  the  book  of  rays,"  a  compendium  of 
theology,  extensively  described  by  Assemani.  He  also 
wrote  Kothobo  da^Dubori,  L  e.  **  the  book  of  morals,"  a 
compendium  of  ethics,  chiefly  deduced  from  the  fathers 
and  ascetical  writers,  and  Kothobo  da-Tunoye  Maphrt* 
yomi,  <*  the  book  of  pleasant  narratives,"  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  stories,  and  sentiroenu  from  Persian,  Indian, 
Hebrew,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  writers,  in  twen- 
ty chapters  (see  Adler,  Brevis  LwyucB  Syriaca  Jnsti- 
tuiio  [Altona,  17841).  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  Uw 
he  treats  in  his  Kothoho  da-Budoye^  i.  e.  ^*the  book  of 
directions,"  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Mai  in 
the  10th  yoL  of  his  Saiptorum  Veterum  Nova' Collectio 
(Rom.  1838).  His  Autear  Ron,  or  *<  treasury  of  mys- 
teries"->his  greatest  exegetical  work^is  a  commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  has  elicited  many  mono- 
graphs. Larsow*s  intention  to  publish  a  new'  edition 
has  not  been  realized.  Of  monographs,  we  mention  the 
general  Procamion  and  the  Scholia  on  Job,  in  Kirtdi 
Chreatom,  Syr,  (Leips.  1882,  ed.  Bernstein),  p.  143, 186; 
Rhode,  AbttlpharagU  Scholia  m  P8a,v  et  orrm  (Breslau, 
1882) ;  Winkler,  Carmen  Debora  cum  SchoUia  Barhe- 
brwrnit  (ibid.  1839);  Tullberg,  Scholia  in  Jeeajam  et  in 
Ptaimoe  SchoUorum  Specimen  {Prootm,  et  Scholia  in  Pea. 
ila,  »rtt  [Upsala,]842]);  Knobloch, (7yv^. ^. ^.  ^cAo/ia 
in  Paa,  IxviOyprimum  ed,  et  ill,  (Breslau,  1852);  Konen 
and  Wennberg,  Greg,  B,  B,  Scholia  m  Jerem,  (Upsala, 
1852) ;  id.  Greg,  B.  //.  Scholia  in  Pea,  viO,  xl,  xli,  I  (Bres- 
lau, 1857,  ed.  R.  S.  F.  Schr5ter) ;  id.  Scholia  in  Gen,  xUx^ 
I  ,*  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  ,■  Judg,  r,  in  Zeitachr\/l  der  deutach, 
morgenl,  Geeellsch,  xxiv,  495  sq. ;  id.  Scholia  on  Pea,  iH,  tr, 
vif  vff,  ix-xVf  xxOi,  lUi  (together  with  bar-HebnBus*s 
preface  to  the  New  Test,  in  the  same  review,  xxix,  247- 
308);  id.  Greg,  B,  H,  Scholia  in  Jobi  i  (BresUu,  1858, 
e^  Bernstein);  Schwarz,  GregorH  bar-Ebhraya  in 
Evangdium  Johaamia  Commentariva,  E  Theeauro  Mye- 
teriorum  Desumptum,  edidit  (Gott.  1878);  Klamroth, 
GregorH  AbulfaragH  bar-Ebhraya  m  Actue  A  potto- 
lorum  et  Epiatuha  Catholicae  AdnotaiioneSf  Syriace 
(ibid.  1878).  He  was  also  not  only  distinguished  as 
a  poet  and  grammarian,  but  combined  also  both  quali- 
ties in  that  of  a  grammatical  poet.  His  short  gram- 
mar in  metrs  was  published  by  Bertheau,  Greg.  B.  H, 
Gramm,  Lingua  Syr,  in  Metro  Ephrameo  (Gott.  1848), 
while  Martin  published  the  (Euvree  Grammaticalea 
d'Aboulfaradj  dit  bar-Hebrteus  (Paris,  1872,  2  vols.). 
Of  his  poems,  Wolff  published  a  Specimen  Carminumpr, 
ed,  vert,  iU,  (Lips.  1884),  and  Lengerke,  Ah,  Carmm, 
Syrr,  aliquot  adhuc  inedita  ed,  vert.  iU,  ( KSnigsberg, 
1886-88) ;  but  lately  they  have  been  published  by  A. 
Scebabi,  Gregorii  bar-Hdn-eei  Carmina  Correcta^  ac  ab 
eodem  Lexicon  Adjunetum  (Rom.  1877).  See  Mono- 
PHTSmss. 

8.  Monothelitic  Writers,— -The  onlv  writer  who  cer- 
tainly  belonged  to  this  sect  was  Thomas  of  Haran, 
bishop  of  Kapharlab,  who  in  1089  sent  an  apology  of  the 
monothelitic  doctrine  to  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch. 
But  there  is  a  controversy  whether  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  John  Maro,  was  a  Catholic,  monothelite,  or  a 
mystical  person,  and  whether  the  Maronites  were  al- 
ready orthodox  before  the  crusades.  The  writings 
which  go  under  his  name,  the  Metul  Kohvnotha,  a 
treatise  on  the  priesthood,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
lituigy,  are  not  his — the  former  belongs  to  John  of 
Dara,  the  latter  to  Dionysius  bar-Calib.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  deny  him  the  authorship  of  the  treatise 
on  the  faith  of  the  Church  against  the  Monophysites 
and  Nestorians,  which  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  dated  1892, 
and  written  in  Svriac  with  an  Arabic  translation. 

IIL  Translationa, — The  translations  made  from  the 
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Greek  into  Sjriac  tre  very  numerous,  especially  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  The  Syrians  had 
both  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians 
(see  Lag^arde,  Clemeniit  Bomard  RecoffnUionet  Sifriace 
[Lips,  laei];  id.  Clementina  [ibid.  1865];  Funk,  Die 
^fruche  Uebersetzung  der  Clemaubrie/ej  in  the  Theolog, 
Quartalsckrift,  1977,  p.  477 ;  and  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Brie/e 
dea  ranUtcken  Clemens  und  ikre  syriscke  Ueben^zungy  in 
the  ZeHackr\ft  JUr  vnMe$ueh,  TheoL  1877,  xx,  pt.  4). 
On  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  see,  as  for 
the  controversy,  the  art.  Ignatius  op  Antioch,  and 
add  Lipsius,  Ueber  das  VerhdUmss  der  8  jyr.  Briefe 
des  Iffnatiua  zu  den  ubtigen  Recenst.  der  ignai,  Lit^atur 
(ibid.  1859),  and  Merx,  Mektemata  IgnaHana  (Breslau, 
18G1> 

A  somewhat  peculiar  work  is  the  Gnomologg  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  ascribed  to  Sixtus  I  (in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2d  century),  published  in  Latin  by  Hil- 
lesemius  in  1574  and  by  Siber  in  1725.  Lagarde  has 
published  it  in  the  Syriac  according  to  Nitrian  MSS.  in 
his  Analecla,  Very  important  also  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Syrian  Church  to  the  apol(^etic  literature 
of  the  2<l  century.  In  Cureton's  Spicilegium  we  find  an 
oration  of  Melito  of  Sardes,  written  about  A.D.  160  to 
Marc  Aurel,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  the  folly  of 
polytheism  and  seeks  to  gain  him  for  the  Christian 
faith.  A  German  translation  of  this  oration  was  made 
by  Wette,  in  the  TuHnger  QuartaUchri/i,  1862.  Besides 
ibis  oration,  Cureton  also  gives  some  fragments  from 
Melito's  writings  on  the  body  and  soul,  on  the  cross  and 
faith.  In  the  same  Spicilegium  we  find  another  apolo- 
getic work,  which  is  otherwise  mentioned  as  the  **  ora- 
tion to  the  Greeks"  by  Justin.  The  Sjnrian  text  as- 
cribes it  to  Ambrose,  a  Greek.  Fragments  of  a  Syrian 
translation  of  Irenieus  are  given  by  Htra  in  the  Spicile- 
gium Soletmeme  (Paris,  1852),  i,  8,  6. 

The  Nitrian  MSS.  also  contain  much  material  per- 
taining to  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  the  author  of  the 
PhiiosophumeHcu  Lagarde,  who  published  a  Greek  edi- 
tion of  Hippolytus  (Hippolyti  Romani  qua  Jeruntur 
omnia  Grace  [Lips.  1858]),  has  collected  the  Syrian 
fragments  in  his  Jiia/ecfa,  p.  79--91;  and  in  his  Appen- 
dix ad  Analecta  sua  Syriaca  (ibid.  1858),  he  gives 
Arabic  fragments  of  Hippolytus*s  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse.  As  for  the  Syriac  fragments,  they  contain 
an  extract  of  Hippolytus^s  commentary  on  Daniel. 
Chapters  viii  and  xi  he  refers  to  Persia,  Alexander,  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  the  four  kingdoms  (cb.  ii  and 
vii)  are  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Ro- 
man ;  the  ten  horns  (ch.  vii)  he  refers  to  ten  kingdoms 
growing  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  which — 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Lib3''a— will  be  annihilated  by  the 
antichrisL  Besides  the  commentary  on  Daniel,  these 
fragments  also  contain  a  scholium  on  the  authors,  di- 
vision, collection,  and  order  of  the  Psalms,  fragments  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  also  fragments  of 
a  treatise  on  the  resurrection  (in  which  the  deacon 
Nicolaus  is  designated  as  the  author  of  the  Nicolaitans) 
addressed  to  the  empress  Mammaa,  on  the  Passover,  the 
four  animals  by  Ezekiel,  and  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ 

In  Lagarde^s  Relvquia  Juris  Ecdes,  Aniiquissima 
Syriace  (Lips.  1856),  we  also  have  the  minutes  of  the 
Carthagenian  Synod  of  256,  together  with  Cyprian's 
epistles  and  the  Epistola  Canonica  of  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  Syrian  version,  while  the  Analecta  by  the 
same  author  contain  Syriac  writings  and  fragments  of 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  A  fragment  of  an  epistle  of 
pope  Felix  I  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria  is  contained  in 
Zingerle's  Monumenta  Syriaccu  This  much  for  the  ante- 
Nicene  period.  As  to  the  post-Nioene  period,  we  men- 
tion two  works  of  Harris  0>wper,  Analecta  Nicana 
(Lond.  1857),  fragments  relating  to  the  0>uncil  of  Nice, 
and  Syriac  Miscellanies  (ibid.  1861),  or  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  first  and  second  general  councils,  and  va- 
rious quotations.  In  these  two  works  we  have  Constan- 
tine's  invitatory  address  to  the  bishops  of  the  Nicene 


Council,  his  decree  against  Anus,  and  the  episcopal  sig- 
natures to  councils  of  the  4th  century. 

A  great  favorite  with  the  Syrian  translators  was 
Eusebius  of  CJanarea,  whose  ecclesiastical  history  is  pre- 
served for  the  greatest  part  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
huTg  MSS.  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  Specimens  of 
the  Syriac  translation  were  given  by  Cureton  in  the 
Corpus  fgnatianum,  in  the  Spicilegium  and  Ancient 
DocumentSf  while  Wright  is  preparing  a  Syriac  edition, 
who  also  edited  and  translated  in  the  Jour,  of  Sac, 
Lit,  July,  Get,,  1866,  a  treatise  On  the  Star,  ascribed  to 
Eusebius,  and  which  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  Theophany  {^EOf^vEia),  long  lost-,  was  dis- 
covered by  Tattam  in  a  Nitrian  monastery,  and  was 
edited,  under  the  title  EusebiUs  on  the  Theophama  or 
Divine  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Lee  (Lond« 
1842),  who  also  translated  the  same  into  English  (ibid. 
1843).  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Lee  assigns  it  to  A.D.  41 1.  The  Theophama  has  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  cifro^cc^tf  c^ayycXuni,  the 
Demotutratio  Evangelica,  It  speaks  in  the  frst  book 
of  the  Logos,  the  mediator  between  Grod  and  the  world, 
and  the  prototype  of  the  divine  ideas  expressed  in  the 
Creation,  refuting  at  the  same  time  atheism,  polythe- 
ism, pantheism,  and  materialism.  The  second  book  treats 
of  the  fall  and  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  inter- 
vention for  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  man- 
kind ;  the  thitd  speaks  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
Logos,  his  redeeming  death,  resurrection,  etc ;  the  fourth 
speaks  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Christ  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  etc. ;  the  fjih  book  refutes 
the  objections  made  to  Christ's  miracles  as  being  magi- 
cal humbug  or  invented  by  his  disciples,  t 

Of  greater  import  are  the  Festal  Letters  of  Athana- 
sins,  long  lost  in  the  Greek  original,  but  found  in  a 
Nitrian  MS.,  from  which  they  were  edited  by  Cureton 
in  1846,  who  also  published  an  English  translation  in 
1848;  another  English  translation  is  given  by  Burgess 
and  VVilliams  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  (Oxford, 
1854) ;  they  were  translated  into  German  and  annotated 
by  Larsow  (Leips.  1852),  while  the  original,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  is  given  by  Mai  in  the  A  ova  PcUrum  Bibli" 
otheca  (Rom.  1853),  vi,  1-168. 

Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  we  must  name 
Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  who  wrote  four  books  against 
the  Manichsans,  imperfect  in  the  Greek,  but  complete 
in  the  Syriac  translation,  and  edited  by  Lagarde,  TUi 
Rostreni  contra  Mamchaos  Libri  IV  Syriace  (BerL 
1859) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  commentary  on  Luke 
has  been  edited  by  Payne  Smith,  S.  Cyriili  A  lex,  A  r^ 
chiep.  Commentarii  in  Luca  Evangelium  (Oxford,  1858). 
Of  the  translations  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Chrysostom 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  published  (see  Zin- 
gerle,  Monumenta  Syriaca,  i»  Hit  117).  The  Phytiolom 
gusy  erroneously  ascribed  to  Basil,  was  published  (1795) 
by  Tyschen,  Physiologus  Syrus,  seu  Hist,  Animalium 
xxxii  in  SaaxL  Scriptura  Memoratorum,  A  part  of 
the  Paradise,  an  account  of  the  acts  and  discourses  of 
the  most  eminent  Eg}'ptian  monks,  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Palladius  and  Jerome^  has  been  published  by  Diet- 
rich, Codd,  Syriacorum  Specimina,  qua  ad  JUustrandam 
Dogmatis  de  Coma  Sacra,  nee  non  Scriptura  Syr,  liisfo^ 
riamfacerent  (Marburg,  1855). 

After  the  5th  century  the  translations  firom  Greek 
Church  fathen  gradually  cease,  because  the  Syrians 
from  that  time  on  either  belong  to  the  Nestorians  or 
Monophysites.  The  Nestorians  translated  the  writing^ 
of  Diodonis  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  for  excerpta 
from  their  writings  (see  Lagarde,  Analecta'),  while  The« 
odore^s  commentary  on  Genesis  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed by  Sachau,  Theodori  Mopsuesteni  Fragmenta  Syri^ 
aca,  edidit  atque  in  Ixit,  semi,  vertit  (Lipsi  1869) ;  the 
Monophysites  translated  Severus's  writings,  whose  hoDa-> 
ilies  were  translated  at  the  same  time  by  Paul  of  CaU 
linicum,  and  later  by  Jacob  of  Edessa.  Four  visitation 
discourses  of  Sevenis  are  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
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Svriac  by  Mai  in  Sbriptt.  Veterumt  Nova  CoU,  ix,  742  sq. 
Some  fragmentA  from  Jacob's  translation  of  Severus's 
homilies  are  published  by  Martin,  who  also  published 
Jacob's  epistle  to  George,  bishop  of  Sarug,  concern- 
ing Syriac  orthography  (see  Jacobi  Epitc  Edtsaeni 
£puioia  ad  Geotyium  Episc,  Sarugetuem  de  Ortho- 
yrapkia  Syriaea;  gubtequunhir  ejtudem  JacoU  necnon 
Tkoma  Diaoom  TracUUus  de  Puncti*  aUaque  Docu- 
menta  in  eandem  materiam  (Paris,  1869),  to  which 
must  be  added  Phillips,  A  Letter  bjf  Afar  Jacvb  on  >%r* 
iac  Orthograpkyj  also  a  Tract  by  the  same  author,  and 
a  Ducourae  by  Gregorius  bar-H^n  on  Syriac  Accents 
(Loud.  1869),  to  which  are  added  appendices.  In  fine, 
we  mention  the  translation  of  the  epistles  of  pope  Julius 
I,  which  is  given  by  Lagarde  in  his  Anaieda,  p.  67-79, 
while  the  original  Greek  is  contained  in  Mai*s  SS,  Vett, 
Nova  ColL  vii,  165,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Lagarde'a 
Titi  Bostrenu  Of  translations  from  other  languages  be- 
sides the  Greek,  little  is  to  be  said,  unless  we  mention 
the  works  into  modem  Syiiac  issued  from  the  press  at 
Unimiah,  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  Baxter's 
ReH  o/tAe  Saints,  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  ProgresSj  etc. 

IV.  IMurgies. — The  Syrian  churches  are  rich  in 
sacramental  litafgie&  The  Eastern  Syrians  use  a  li- 
turgical form  which  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  apotttles  of  Edessa  and  Seieucia,  Addai  and  Maris, 
while  the  Western  Syrians  use  the  liturgy  of  James, 
which  has  become  the  basis  for  the  liturgical  service 
throughout  the  Orient.  The  works  which  treat  on  the 
Oriental  liturgies  are  Assemani's  Codex  Liturg.  (Rom. 
1749-66);  Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  Orientt.  Collectio 
(Par.  1716);  Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  (Lips.  1868),  torn,  iv; 
Keale,  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  (Lond.  1850) ; 
I^eale  and  Littledale,  The  Liturgies  o/SS,  Mark^JameSt 
Clement,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil,  and  the  Church  of  Mai- 
abar  (id  ed.  ibid.  1869),  translated  with  introduction 
and  appendices. 

The  liturgical  service  (Kurbono, "  the  oblation  or  ac- 
cess;" also  Kudsho,  *'  the  holy  rituaP)  of  all  the  Syrian 
churches  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  the  first  being 
performed  in  the  public  congregation,  composed  alike 
of  the  faithful  and  the  general  hearers,  but  the  second 
available  only  to  the  baptized,  or  believers.  This  latter 
part  is  called  anaphora,  or  "  the  uplifting/'  a  term  re- 
ferring both  to  the  presentation  of  the  eucharistic  ma- 
teiials  on  the  altar  and  to  the  devotional  elevation  of 
the  mind  in  the  communicants.  Of  these  anaphoras, 
a  few  are  the  productions  of  Syrian  fathers;  the  rest 
are  versions  or  adaptations  from  the  Greek.  The  old- 
est anaphora  is  that  of  James,  which  is  the  basis  of 
that  great  number  of  anaphoras  which  are  used  among 
the  Jacobites  and  Maronites.  The  lesser  liturgy  of 
James  is  an  abridgment  of  the  former  by  Gregory  bar- 
Hebneus.  This  is  used  on  comparatively  private  occa- 
sions, as  baptisms  and  matrimony.  To  Peter,  chief 
of  the  apostles,  are  ascribed  the  Jaoobitic  anaphoras, 
found  by  Renaudot  and  by  Howard  in  his  Chris^ 
Hans  of  St.  Thomas  and  thieir  Liturgies  from  Syriac 
MSS,  (Oxf.  and  Lond.  1864).  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  compiled  by  Luke,  is  found  by  R^- 
nandot.  Howard,  Neale,  and  Littledale.  There  are  also 
liturgies  ascrib»l  to  John,  Mark,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Dionysias  of  Athens,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Matthew 
the  pastor,  Xystns  and  Julius  (bishops  of  Rome),  and 
Celestine,  whose  liturgy  Wright  published  (Tke  Lit- 
vrgy  of  St,  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Borne)  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac  Lit,  April,  1867,  p.  882.  To  orthodox  Greek  fa- 
thers are  ascribed  the  anaphoras  of  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch, Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Chrysostom,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexanaria.  To  orthodox  Syrians  are  as- 
cribed the  anaphoras  of  Maruthas,  Jacob  of  Sarug,  and 
Simeoo  the  Persian.  To  Greek  heretics  belong  the 
anaphoras  of  Sevenis  of  Antioch  and  Dioscurus  of  Al- 
ezaodria. 

All  these  anaphoras  are  either  spurious  or  very  dubi- 
ous, while  those  prepared  by  the  bishops,  especially  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  have  more  historical 


foundation  in  their  favor.  Of  such  we  mention  Philox- 
enus,  Jacob  Bardsus,  Thomas  of  Charchel,  John  of  Bas- 
sora,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Eleazar  bar-Sabetha  of  Babylon 
(also  called  **  Philoxenus  of  Bagdad"  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury), Moses  Barcepha,  John  bar-Shushan  (d.  1078), 
John  of  Haran  and  Mardin  (d.  1165;  in  Catholic  mis- 
sals erroneously  called  "Chrysostom"),  Dionysius .bar- 
Calib,  the  patriarchs  Michael  the  Elder,  John  Scriba 
or  the  Lesser  (towards  the  beginning  of'theldth*  cen- 
tury), John  Ibn-Maadani  (d.  1268),  Gregory  bar-He- 
breus,  Dioscorus  of  Kardu  (at  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury), and  Ignatius  Ibn-Wahib  (d.  1882). 

All  the  anaphoras  which  we  have  mentioned  are  pub- 
lished either  in  the  original  or  in  a  translation,  but  there 
are  some  which  are  extant  only  in  MS.  or  known  from 
incidental  quotations.  Altogether  there  are  about  sixty 
anaphoras  belonging  to  the  family  of  Syro^acobitic  lit- 
urgies. 

From  the  West- Syrian  liturgies  we  come  now  to 
East-Syrians,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  used  a 
liturgical  form  transmitted  to  them  from  Addai  and 
Maris,  which  is  the  Norma  normans,  while  sometimes 
the  anaphoras  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Kesto- 
rius  is  used.  The  latter  was,  according  to  Ebedjesn, 
translated  by  Thomas  of  Edessa  and  Marabba.  The 
anaphoras  of  Nantes,  Barsumas,  and  Diodore  of  Tar- 
sus, mentioned  by  Ebedjesu,  are  lost  The  liturg}'  of  the 
apostles,  together  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  is  found 
in  Svriac  in  the  Missale  Chaldaicum  ex  Decreto  S, 
Congreg.  de  Propaganda  Fide  editum  (Rom.  1767); 
Ordo  Chaldaicus  Missal  Beaiorum  app,  jvxta  Ritum 
Eccles.  Malabar,  (ibid.  1774) ;  Ordo  Chaldaicus  RUvvm 
et  Leciionum  juxta  Morem  Eccl,  MaL  (ibid.  1775); 
Tukhse  tee  Kerjane  da  Chedata  wa  de  Attiketha  aJch 
Tekhsa  Kaldaja  de  Malabar  (ibid.  1844)  (comp.  also 
Renaudot,  Neale,  and  Littledale  [loc.  cit,]), 

y.  Ritual, — The  main  work  on  this  subject  is  Den- 
zinger's  Ritus  Orientalium,  Coptorum,  Syrorum  et  Ar- 
menorum  in  Administrandis  Sacramenfis  (Wnrzburg, 
1863-64,  2  vols.),  who  collected  his  material  from  As- 
semani,  Codex  Litvrg.  Ecdesia  Universa  in  X  V  libr, 
distributus  (Rom.  1749-66),  and  perused  that  left  by 
the  late  Renaudot,  as  well  as  the  documents  copied  for 
that  purpose  by  Zingerle  from  MSS.  at  Rome.  The 
ritual  for  **  baptism"  among  the  Nestorians,  said  to  be 
used  by  the  apostles  Addai  and  Maris,  and  fixed  by 
Jesujab  of  Adiabene  in  the  7th  century,  is  found  in  the 
Cod,  Lit,,  by  Badger  in  his  Nestorians,  and  Denzinger. 
The  Jacobites  have  many  baptismal  rituals,  one  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord ; 
while  another,  transmitted  by  Christ  to  the  apostles, 
and  instituted  by  Severus,  is,  according  to  a  Florentine 
MS.,  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Syriac  by  Jacob 
of  Edessa  (comp.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Mfdicea,  LaU' 
rentiana  et  Palatinas  Codicum  Manuscript,  Orient,  Cata* 
logus  [Flor.  1742],  p.  88).  The  same  Severus  is  said  to 
have  prepared  two  other  baptismal  rituals ;  besides,  there 
is  one  by  Philoxenus  for  cases  of  emergency.  In  three 
forms  (for  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  many  candidates)  we  have 
an  order  of  baptism  ascribed  to  Jacob  of  EdesAfl ;  an- 
other, called  after  St.  Basil,  is  said  to  be  of  Melchitic 
origin,  although  the  Jacobites  use  it.  All  thefte  ordere 
are  found  by  Assemani  and  Denzinger.  The  Maronites 
also  use  the  formulfe  of  the  apostles  James  and  Jacob  of 
Edessa;  besides,  they  have  one  by  Jacob  of  Sarug,  an 
anonymous  one,  and  one  named  after  St.  Basil.  The 
latter  two  are  only  found  by  Denzinger,  the  first  also 
by  Assemani.  The  distribution  of  the  "  eucharist"  is 
described  in  the  liturgies.  The  "penitential  rite"  as 
prescribed  by  the  Nestorian  Jesujab  of  Adiabene,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Jacobite  Dionysins  bar-Calib  and 
other  Jacobitic  documents,  are  given  b}-  Denzinger,  who 
also  gives  the  Nestorian  and  Maronitic  rite  of  *'  ordina- 
tion," on  which  also  see  Lee,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1869).  The 
order  for  "matrimony"  according  to  the  Nestorian 
and  Jacobitic  rite  is  also  given  by  Denzinger.    The 
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sacrament  of  "extreme  unction"  baa  g^dually  disap- 
peared among  tbe  Nestorians,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  existed  at  an  early  time,  as  may  be  seen 
from  several  allusions  made  to  it  by  Ephrem  (see  also 
Cod,  Vat,  Syr,  119,  p.  127-128).  the  Jacobitic  Ordo 
Lampadit  (as  this  sacrament  is  called  by  the  Western 
Syrians),  Denzinger  gives  after  Trorobellii  Tractatua 
III  de  Extrema  Unctione  (Bologna,  1776).  In  conclu- 
sion, "we  only  add  that  the  extensive  Nestorian  ritual 
fur  the  burial  of  a  priest  is  given  in  English  by  Bad- 
ger {loe,  ci^  ii,  p.  282  sq.),  and  in  the  Ojficium  Defunc- 
torum^  ad  Usum  JUaronitarutn  Gregorii  XIII  Impensa 
Ckaldaicu  Characteribtu  Impresntm  (Rom.  1586),  we 
find  the  ritual  for  the  dead,  both  clerical  and  lay. 

VI.  The  Brevuiry,—Oa  this  subject  see,  besides  tbe 
breviaries,  Badger  {he  cU,  ii,  16-25),  Dietrich  {Comr- 
mentatio  de  Psalterii  Usu  Pttblico  et  Divinone  in  Eo 
detia  Syriaca  [Marburg,  1862]),  and  the  art.  Brev- 
iary in  this  Cyclopedia.  The  Nestorian  office  in  its 
present  form  may  be  traced  back  to  the  5th  century. 
As  eariy  as  the  5th  century  Theodul  wrote  on  the  mode 
of  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  in  the  office  (q.  v.). 
Narses  wrote  proclamations  and  hymns  for  the  same, 
and  Micha  and  Abraham  of  Bethrabban  treat  of  the 
Katkismata  (q.  v.)  of  the  noctum.  In  the  6th  century, 
Marabba  instituted  antiphons  (canons)  for  all  psalms, 
while  Babseus  arranged  the  hymns  for  the  days  of  the 
saints  and  other  festivals.  In  the  7th  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Margensis,  the  Pro- 
priwn  de  Tempore  (chudra)  was  arranged  by  Jesujab  of 
Adiabene,  which  occasionally  was  altered  by  the  inser- 
tion of  new  prayers  and  hymns,  until  it  received  its 
final  revision  about  1250  in  the  monastery  of  Deir 
Ellaitha  at  Mosi^l 

For  better  understanding,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
division  of  the  Psalter  among  the  Nestorians,  which 
almost  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
book  of  Psalms  is  divided  into  twenty  hnllalas,  to  which 
is  added  as  tbe  twenty-first  the  song  of  Exod.  xvi  and 
Deut.  xxxii.  The  hullalas  are  again  subdivided  into 
fifty-seven  ( inclusive  of  Exod.  xvi  and  DeuL  xxxii, 
sixty)  marmithas.  Each  marmitha  is  preceded  by  a 
prayer  and  succeeded  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  Each  psalm 
has  an  antiphon  (canon)  after  the  first  verse,  which 
serves  very  often  to  impress  the  whole  with  a  specific 
Christian  character.  The  psalms  thus  arranged  were 
printed  at  Mosdl  in  1866  and  twice  at  Rome,  Psalterium 
Chaldaicum  in  Usum  Natumit  Chald,  editum  ( 1842 ), 
and  JSreviarittm  Chald,  m  Usum  Nat,  Chald,  a  Jos. 
Gurielf  secundo  editum  (1865).  As  it  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  give  a  description  of  the  breviary,  we 
here  mention  only,  for  such  as  are  interested,  Dietrich, 
Morgengebeie  dor  alien  Kirche  dee  Orients  fur  die  Fest^ 
zeiten  (Leips.  1864);  Takhsa  de  teshmeshatha  itanjatha 
de  jaumaiha  shechime  re  da  star  ve  mdhida  Kethaba 
dakdam  vadebathar  (MosQl,  1866);  Schonfelder,  in  the 
Tubinger  Quartalschrifl,  1866,  p.  179  sq. 

The  Western  Syriac  or  Jacobitic  office,  with  which 
the  Maronitic  corresponds  for  the  greater  part,  is  distin- 
guished not  only  from  the  Eastern  Syriac,  but  also  from 
all  others,  in  not  having  the  psalms  as  its  main  sub- 
stance. The  Jacobitic  office  is  found  in  Breviarium 
Feriale  Syriacum  SS.  Ephrcemi  et  Jacobi  Syrorum 
juxta  Ritum  efusdem  Nationis,  quod  indpU  a  Feria  II 
usque  ad  Sabbatum  inclusive;  additis  variis  Uynwis 
ac  Benedii^ionibus,  Ab  A  than.  Saphar  Episcopo  Mar- 
din  (Rom.  1696).  The  Sunday  office  may  be  found  in 
Officium  Feriale  Juxta  Ritum  Ecclesiee  Syrorum  (ibid. 
1851).  The  office  for  the  Passion  week  was  published 
by  Clodtus  from  a  Leipsic  MS.  in  1720,  Liturgies  Syri- 
aces  Septimana  Passionis  Dam,  N.  I.  Chr.  exoerptum 
e  Cod,  MS.  BibUoth,    Lips.  ed.  ac  notis  illusfr. 

The  Maronitic  festival  office  is  found  in  Offieia  Sanc- 
torum juxta  Ritum  Ecclesia  Maronitarum  (Rom.  1666, 
2  vols,  fol.),  and  in  Breriarium  Syriacum,  Officium  Fe- 
riale JuxL  Rit,  Eccl.  Syr,  Maron,  Innocentii  X  Pont. 
Max,  Jussu  Editum^  JJenuo  Typis  Excusum  (5th  ed. 


ibid.  1868),  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Officium 
Defunetorum  and  other  prayers.  An  edition  of  tbe  of- 
fice was  published  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1855,  Be  skem 
abba  va  bera  va  ritctia  de  Kudsha  aloha  sharira  tabei* 
nan  sheehimetha  akh  efada  deitade  Maronaje, 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  speak  here  of  the  Syrian 
Church  lectionary.  The  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  NewTest. 
are  strangers  to  the  modem  division  of  the  books  into 
chapters  and  verses,  instead  of  which  they  divide  the 
several  books  (except  the  Apocalypse)  into  reading-les- 
sons of  different  lengths,  but  averaging  about  fifteen 
of  our  verses.  Thus  the  first  lesson  (Matt,  i,  1-17)  is 
for  the  Sunday  before  Christmas;  the  second  (ver.  18- 
25)  is  entitled  the  revelation  to  Joseph ;  the  third  (ii, 
1-12),  vespers  of  Christmas;  the  fourth  (ver.  13-18), 
matins  of  slaughter  of  the  infants,  etc  The  four  Goe- 
pels  contain  248  lessons,  of  which  seven  are  unappro- 
priated or  serve  for  any  day,  and  the  remaining  241 
serve  for  252  different  occasions.  The  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  (which  are  collectively  called  the  Apostles)  con- 
tain 242  lessons,  of  which  twenty  are  unappropriated, 
and  the  remaining  222  serve  for  241  occasions.  On 
most  of  the  occasions  there  was  one  lesson  appointed 
from  the  Gospels,  and  one  also  from  the  Apostles.  A 
tabular  view  of  these  lessons  is  given  in  the  first  appen- 
dix to  Murdock's  Nev  Test,  from  the  Syriac  Peshito  ver* 
sion(N.Y.1869). 

VII.  //ymno^ni^.— According  to  Hahn,the  first  hym- 
nologist  of  tbe  Syrians  was  tbe  celebrated  Gnostic  Bar-  . 
desanes,  who  flourbhed  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
century.  In  this  he  is  in  some  d^^ee  supported  by 
Ephrem  in  his  Ftfty-third  Homily  ogainsl  Bereties  (ii, 
558),  where,  although  he  does  not  actually  assert  that 
Bardesanes  was  the  inventor  of  measures,  yet  he  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  which  show  that  he  not  only  wrote 
hymns,  bat  also  imply  that  at  least  he  revived  and 
brought  into  fashion  a  taste  for  hymnology : 

**  For  these  things  Bardesanes 
UUered  iu  his  writings. 
He  compofied  odes. 
And  mingled  them  with  mnsic; 
He  harmonized  psalms 
And  introduced  nieaeares-^ 
By  measares  and  balances 
He  divided  words. 
He  thus  concealed  for  Uie  simple 
The  bitter  with  the  sweet ; 
For  the  sickly  do  not  prefer 
Food  which  IB  wholesome. 
He  sonj^ht  to  imitate  I>avld, 
To  adorn  himEietf  with  his  beanty 
So  that  he  mig^ht  be  praised  by  tne  llkeneaa. 
He  therefore  set  iu  order 
Psalms  one  hnndred  and  fifty. 
Bat  he  deserted  the  truth  of  David, 
And  only  imitated  his  numbers." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  hymns  of  Bardesanes — 
which,  it  appears,  in  consequence  of  their  high  poetic 
merit,  exercised  an  extensive  influence  over  the  relig- 
ious opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  gave  so 
much  strength  and  popularity  to  his  Gnostic  errors — a 
very  few  fragments  only  remain.  These  fragmenu  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  Ephrem. 
For  Bardesanes,  see  the  excellent  monograph  by  Habn, 
Bardesanvs  Gnoeticus  Syrorum  Primus  Ilymnologve 
(Lips.  1819),  who  makes  the  following  beautiful  re« 
mark:  "Gnosticism  itself  is  poetry;  it  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  that  among  its  votaries  true  poets  shoald 
have  been  found.  TertuUian  mentions  the  psalms  of 
Yalentinus;  and  Marcus,  his  disciple,  a  contemporary 
of  Bardesanes,  inculcated  his  Gnosticism  in  a  aonj^, 
in  which  he  introduced  tbe  JEodb  conversing^  (loe,  dtm 
p.  28). 

Harmonius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes,  stands  next  in  the 
history  of  this  subject,  both  chronologically  and  for  his 
successful  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  language  and  wisdom  of  Greece,  and  there 
can  be  no  qnestion  that  he  would  make  his  knowled^ 
of  the  exquisite  metrical  compositions  of  that  literature 
bear  on  the  improvement  of  hu  own.    This  is  said  oa 
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the  presamption  that  the  acooonts  of  the  ecclenasticAl 
historians  Sosomen  and  Theodoret  are  credible.  The 
fonner  states,  in  his  Life  of  Ephrem,  lib.  iii,  c  16, 
that "  HannoniuBy  the  son  of  BaFdeeanee,  having  been 
well  educated  in  Grecian  literatarei  was  the  first  who 
sabjected  hia  native  language  to  metres  and  musical 
laire  (irpArop  fiirpott  'a*  voftot/Q  fioveiKoic  r^v  vd- 
Tfncv  ^v?/v  inrayay$iy),  and  adapted  it  to  choirs  of 
nngeiB,  as  the  Syrians  now  commonly  chant— not,  in- 
deed, naing  the  writings  of  Harmonins,  but  his  num- 
bers (rote  fuXjEffi);  for,  not  being  altogether  free  from 
bis  father's  heres}'  and  the  things  which  the  Grecian 
pbilcMophera  boasted  of  oooceming  the  soul,  the  body, 
and  regeneration  (iraXiyyePtffiac),  having  set  these  to 
music  he  mixed  them  with  his  own  writings."  The 
Dotice  of  Theodoret  is  yet  more  briefl  He  says  (lib-  i^» 
C.29):  '^And  since  Harmonius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes, 
hid  formerly  composed  certain  songs,  and,  mingling  his 
impiety  with  the  sweetness  of  music,  enticed  his  hear- 
ers and  allured  them  to  destruction,  having  taken  from 
him  metrical  harmony  (ri^  apiioviav  rmi  ^uXovc), 
Ephrem  mixed  godliness  with  it,"  etc  This  state- 
ment is  not  confirmed  by  Ephrem,  who  attributes  to 
the  father  what  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  to  the  son. 
Uahn  admits,  without  any  expressed  hesitation,  the 
testimony  of  the  Greek  historians,  their  mistake  as  to 
the  invention  of  the  metres  excepted,  and  ingeniously 
traces  to  Harmonins  certain  features  of  the  Syriac  poetry 
{Ceber  dm  Getang  ta  der  tyruchen  Kirche,  p.  61).  As- 
semani,  in  his  Bitiotkeca  OrientaUa,  i,  61,  makes  an  in- 
cidental allusion  to  Harmonius,  intimating  that  in  the 
later  transcriptions  of  Syriac  literature  his  name  and 
infiuence  were  acknowledged,  since  both  he  and  his  fa- 
ther, Bardesanes,  are  mentioned  in  MSS.  aa  the  inven- 
tors of  metres. 

Until  we  come  to  Ephrem,  there  is  one  more  name 
which  has  historical  or  traditionary  importance  in  Syr- 
iac metrical  litorature — that  is  Baliens,  or  more  proper- 
ly Balai,  who,  as  Hahn  says  (^Bardesamu,  p.  47),  "  gave 
his  name  to  the  pentasyUabic  metre,  because  the  ortho- 
dox Syrians  enteruined  a  horror  of  Bardesanes."  Be- 
fore Ephrem,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu, 
lived  Simeon,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  the  year  296.  Two  of  his  hymns  are,  ac- 
cording to  Assemani,  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  offices 
of  the  Chaldssans.  The  greatest  of  all  hymn-writers 
whose  works  are  extant,  and  whose  hymns  have  been 
translated  iiito  German  as  well  as  into  English  (see 
Burgess,  AfOrical  Hymns  and  Homiliei  [Lond.  1868]), 
was  Ephrem  Syms  (q.  v.)  Besides  these  writers,  the 
following  are  mentioned  by  Ebedjesu :  Paulona,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ephrem;  Marutha,. bishop  of  Maiphercata; 
N'arses  of  Edessa,  sumamed  "  the  harp  of  the  spirit," 
who  used  the  hexasy  liable  metre ;  Jacob  of  Edessa ; 
Babi  bar-Nisibone,  about  A.D.  720;  Jacob,  bishop  of 
Chalatia,  about  A.D.  740;  Shalita,  bishop  of  Sashana, 
about  A.D.  740;  Saliba  of  Mesopotamia,  about  A.D. 
7^1;  Chabib-Jesa  bar -Nun  of  Bethabara,  about  A.D. 
^;  Jesujahab  bar-Malkun  of  Nisibis,  about  A.D.  1222; 
Cbamisins  bar-Kardachi;  George  Varda,  about  1588; 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Amiola,  about  1616;  and  Gabriel 
Heana. 

VIII.  Literature, — Assemani,  BibUoiheca  Orient,  Cle- 
meHtino-Vatic  (Rom.  1719-28,  8  vols.;  abridg.  ed.  by 
Pfeiffer,  Erlangen,  1776,  2  vols.);  Assemani  [S.  £.  and 
J.  S.],  Btbliotkeca  Apostol.  Vatic  Codic  MSS,  CataL 
(Bom.  1785  sq.) ;  Mai,  CaiaL  Codd.  BibL  Vatic  A  rab, 
efc,  item  eju$  partis  Hebr,  et  Syriad  quam  A  ssemani  in 
editione  sua  prtetermiserttnt  (ibid.  1881) ;  Rosen,  CataL 
Codd.  MSS.  OrietUaUum  qtti  in  Museo  Britamnico  as- 
Knantur  (Lond.  1838  sq.) ;  Wiseman,  Norm  SyriaciB 
(Bom.  1829);  Wenrich,  De  Auctorum  Grac  Version^ 
Atu  H  CommentarOs  Syriacis  (Lips.  1842).  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  see  the 
article  "  Syriache  Sprache  u.  Literatur**  in  the  Regens- 
inryer  AUgemeine  RealrEncyUop, ;  Etheridge,  The  Syr^ 
MS  OairtAes  and  Gospels  (Lond.  1846) ;  Bickell,  "  Sy- 
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risches  fUr  deutsche  Theologen"  in  the  Uter,  Hand- 
weiser,  No.  77,  78,  79, 80,  82,  86,  88,  91, 92;  id.  Conspeo- 
tus  Bei  Syrorum  LUeraria  A  dditis  Notis  Bibliographicis 
et  Excerpiis  Anecdotis  (MUnster,  1871);  Hermann,  ^t- 
bUotheoa  OrientaUs  et  Linyuistica  (Halle,  1870);  and 
Friederici,  BibUotheea  Orientalis  (Lond.  1876,  1877, 
1878).     (B.P.) 

Syriac  Liturgy.  See  James,  St.,  Liturgy  of  ; 
Syriac  Literaturk. 

Syxiac  Venloiui.  The  following  account  of  the 
trandaticms  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  ancient  Syr- 
iac language  is  chiefly  based  upon  that  found  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible, 

1.  The  Old  7Vjtomefi«.~There  are  two  Syriac  transla- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  Bible,  one  made  directly  from 
the  original,  and  the  other  from  an  ancient  Greek  ver- 
sion. 

A.  From  the  ffebrew, — 1.  Name, — ^In  the  earlv  times 
of  Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version  of 
the  Old  Test,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the  use  of 
which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as  was  the 
Christian  profession  among  that  people.  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century,  gives  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  use  in  general  by  his  countrymen. 
When  he  calls  it "  our  version,"  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  opposition  to  any  other  Syriac  translation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed),  but  in  con- 
trast with  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  with  those  in 
other  languages  (Ephrem,  Opera  Syr,  i,  880,  on  1  Sam. 
xxiv,  4).  At  a  later  period  this  Syriac  translation  was 
d^guated  PeshiiOf  a  term  in  Syriac  which  signifies 
simple  or  single,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  applied  to  this  version  to  mark  its  freedom  from 
glosses  and  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  (Hiiver- 
niek,  Einieit,  I,  ii,  90).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  version  after  another  bad  been  formed 
from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  (See  below.)  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the  Sept., 
the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him  were  retained,  and 
thus  ever}'  page  and  every  part  was  marked  with  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  from  which  the  translation  from  the  He- 
brew was  free.  It  might,  therefore,  be  but  natural  for 
a  bare  text  to  be  thus  designated,  in  contrast  with  the 
marks  and  the  citations  of  the  different  Greek  transla- 
tors found  in  the  version  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek. 

2.  Date, — This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  al- 
ways been  the  ecclesiastical  version  of  the  Syrians; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  in  the  5th  centurv 

• 

dissensions  and  divisions  were  introduced  into  the  Svr- 
ian  churches,  and  how  from  that  time  the  Monophy- 
sites  and  those  termed  Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state 
of  unhealed  opposition,  it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity 
of  this  version,  but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold 
which  it  must  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people, 
that  this  version  was  firmly  held  fast  by  both  of  these 
opposed  parties,  as  weU  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  by  the  Maronites.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufi9ciently  proved  by 
Ephrem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than  that 
deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From  Bar-He- 
brasus  (in  the  18th  century)  we  learn  that  there  were 
three  opinions  as  to  its  age :  some  saying  that  the  ver- 
sion was  made  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Hiram ; 
some  that  it  was  translated  by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria;  and  some  that 
the  version  was  made  in  the  days  of  Addai  the  apostle 
and  of  Al^arus,  king^of  Osrho^ne  (at  which  time,  he 
adds,  the  Simple  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  also 
made)  (Wiseman,  Bores  Syriaca,  p.  90).  The  first  of 
these  opinions,  of  course,  implies  that  the  books  written 
before  that  time  were  then  translated ;  indeed,  a  limi- 
tation of  somewhat  the  same  kind  would  apply  to  the 
second.  The  ground  of  the  first  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  belief  that  the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to 
the  profession  of  the  true  and  revealed  faith  held  by 
the  Israelites;  and  that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture 
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in  the  Syiiac  tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his 
own)  was  a  necesaary  consequence  of  this  adoption  of 
the  true  belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  held  by  some  of  the  Syrians  in  the  9th  century. 
The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bar-Hebm- 
us)  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  Samaritan  vertion  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  that 
version  is  in  an  Aramcan  dialect,  any  one  who  sup- 
posed that  it  was  made  immediately  after  the  mission 
of  the  priest  from  Assyria  might  say  that  it  was  then 
first  that  an  Aramaan  translation  was  executed ;  and 
this  might  afterwards,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner, 
have  been  connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves 
used.  James  of  Edessa  (in  the  lattor  half  of  the  7th 
century)  had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioned 
by  fiar-Hebneus,  who  cites  him  in  support  of  it,  and 
accords  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac 
version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  those 
who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  seem  to 
have  argued  on  the  theory  that  the  Syrian  people 
then  received  Christianity;  and  thus  they  supposed 
that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  such  conversion.  All  that  the  account 
shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  faith  among  them : 
an  opinion  with  which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject 
accords  weU.  Thus  Ephrem,  in  the  4th  century,  not 
only  shows  that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the 
impression  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  case. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations  of  terqus 
which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  might  have  been 
from  age:  if  so,  the  version  was  made  comparatively 
long  before  his  days;  or  it  might  be  from  its  having 
been  in  a  dialect  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed at  Edessa.  In  this  case,  then,  the  translation 
was  made  in  some  other  part  of  Syria;  which  would 
hardly  have  been  done  unless  Christianity  had  at  such 
a  time  been  more  diffused  there  than  it  was  at  Edessa. 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  been  the  purest 
S^-riac  ;  if,  then,  the  version  was  made  for  that  place,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  monument  of  such  purer 
dialect  Probably  the  origin  of  the  Old  Syriac  version 
is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vul- 
oatb]  ;  and  it  probably  differed  as  much  from  the  pol- 
ished language  of  Edessa  as  did  the  Old  Latin,  made  in 
the  African  province,  from  the  contemporary  writers  of 
Rome,  such  as  Tacitus.  Even  though  the  traces  of  the 
origin  of  this  version  of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  it 
is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the 
Old  Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  ver- 
sion from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the  kind  before  that 
of  Jerome  which  was  made  subsequently  to  the  time 
when  Ephrem  wrote.  This  Syriac  commentator  may 
have  termed  it  *' our  version"  in  contrast  with  all  others 
then  current  (for  the  Targums  were  hardly  versions), 
which  were  merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  oif 
the  Hebrew  originaL 

8.  Origvu — The  proof  that  this  version  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  is  twofold :  we  have  the  direct  state- 
ments of  Ephrem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fact ;  and  who 
is  confirmed  (if  that  were  needful)  by  later  Syrian 
writers;  we  find  the  same  thing  evident  from  the  in- 
ternal examination  of  the  version  itself.  Whatever  in- 
ternal change  or  revision  it  may  have  received,  the  He- 
brew groundwork  of  the  translation  is  unmistakable. 
Such  indications  of  revision  must  be  afterwards  briefly 
specified. 

From  Ephrem  having  mentioned  trcmtlaiort  of  this 
version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  was  the  work  of 
several:  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself,  but  which 
could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  occurrence  of  a  casual 
phrase,  nor  yet  finom  variations  in  the  rendering  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word;  such  variations  being  found  in  al- 


most all  tnndatioDS,  even  when  made  by  one  person — 
that  of  Jerome,  for  instance;  and  which  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time 
when  concordances  and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Varia- 
tions in  general  phraseology  give  a  far  surer  ground  for 
supposing  sevend  translatora. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  tranalarion 
were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Some,  who  have 
maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Jew,  have  argued 
from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  mode  of  render- 
ing. But  these  considerations  prove  nothing.  Indeed, 
it  might  well  be  doubted  if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would 
have  formed  anything  except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and 
thus  diffuseness  of  paraphrase  might  be  expected  in- 
stead of  closeness  of  translation.  There  need  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian work.  Indeed  it  is  difilealt  to  suppose  that,  before 
the  diffusion  of  Chiistianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

4.  History,— The  first  printed  edition  of  this  version 
was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay 
in  1645 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Ma- 
ronite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  that,  besides  er- 
rors, it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages,  and  even  as 
to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  seems  to  be  so  made 
as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books  were  omitted  besides 
those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a  part  which  Sionita  confessed- 
ly had  not  He  is  stated  to  have  supplied  the  defi> 
ciencies  by  translating  into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exag- 
geration in  these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled 
up  occasional  hiatus  in  his  MS.;  but  it  requires  very 
definite  examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  to  believe 
that  the  defective  books  were  simply  those  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, which  he  did  not  supply.  The  result,  however, 
is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  an  infirm  groundwork 
for  our  speaking  with  confidence  of  the  text  of  this  ver- 
sion. 

In  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657,  the  Paris  text  is  reprint- 
ed, but  with  the  addition  of  the  apocryphal  books  which 
had  been  wanting.  It  was  generally  said  that  Walton 
had  done  much  to  amend  the  texte  upon  MS.  author* 
ity ;  but  the  late  Prof.  Lee  denies  this,  stating  that "  the 
only  addition  made  by  Walton  was  some  apocrj^phal 
books.**  From  Walton's  Polyglot,  Kirsch,  in  1787,  pub- 
lished a  separate  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the 
S}Tiac  Psalter  there  have  been  many  editions.  The 
first  of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Eichhom,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  version.  In  1625 
there  were  two  editions;  the  one  at  Paris  edited  by  Ga- 
briel Sionita,  and  one  at  Leyden  by  Erpeniue  from  two 
MSS.  These  have  since  been  repeated;  but  anterior  to 
them  all,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms  appeared  at  Rome  in  1584.  An  EngUsh  Trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  of  Damd  was  made  from  the  Pe- 
shito  by  A.  Oliver  (Host  1861). 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglots,  a  system 
was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  peculiarity  of  Ga- 
briel Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  use  either  the  Paris  Polyglot  or  that  of  Wal- 
ton ;  for  in  many  words  there  is  a  redundancy  of  vow- 
els, and  the  form  of  some  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  proposed 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  issue  the  Syriac  Old  Test, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  separate  volume,  the  late  Prof. 
Lee  was  employed  to  make  such  editorial  preparations 
as  could  be  connected  with  a  mere  revision  of  the  text, 
without  any  specification  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee 
collated  for  the  purpose  six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Test  in  general,  and  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  he  also  used  in  part  the  commentaries  of  Ephrem 
and  of  Bar-Hebrseus  (see  the  Class,  Journal,  1821,  p. 
245  sq.).  From  these  various  sources  he  constructed 
his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found  already  in  the  Pol- 
yglots. Of  course  the  corrections  depended  on  the  edi- 
tor's own  judgment;  and  the  want  of  a  specification  of 
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the  results  of  ooDatioiiB  leaves  the  reader  in  doabt  as 
to  what  the  evideiice  may  be  in  thoee  places  in  which 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  Polyglot  text.  But 
though  more  inforaiation  might  be  desired,  we  have  in 
the  edition  of  Lee  (Lond.  1823)  a  veritable  Syriac  text, 
from  Syriac  authorities,  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  formed  in  modem  times  by  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita's  translating  portions  from  the  Latin. 

Bat  we  DOW  have  in  the  MS.  treasures  brought  from 
the  Nitrian  valleys  the  means  of  far  more  accurately 
editing  this  version.  Even  if  the  results  should  not  ap- 
pear to  be  striking,  a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would 
place  this  Version  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evi- 
dence as  would  show  positively  how  this  earliest  Chris- 
tian translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  6th 
or  7th  century,  or  possibly  still  earlier:  we  could  thus 
use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as  we  can  the  more 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Test,  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek. 

Li  the  beginning  of  1849  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  canon 
of  Exeter,  published  Reatom  why  a  New  EcUtion  of  the 
PeaeAito,  or  Andetd  Syriae  VertioH  of  the  Old  Teeta- 
meiUj  §kauld  he  piMisheeL  There  was  a  strong  hope  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  issue  of  Canon  Rogers's  appeal 
that  the  work  would  be  formally  placed  in  a  proper 
numner  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  and 
thus  be  accomplished  under  bis  superintendence  at  the 
Oxford  University  press.  Canon  R<^rs  announced 
this  in  an  Appendix  to  his  pamphlet.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  effected. 

The  only  tolerable  lexicon  for  the  Otd.-Te6t  Peshito 
is  Michael'is's  enkrged  reprint  of  Castell  (Gdtt.  1878, 
2  pta.  8vo),  for  Bernstein  did  not  live  to  publish  more 
than  one  part  of  his  long-expected  lexicon.  See  Sybi- 
AC  Languagb. 

6.  JdetUity,—TUAj  if  the  printed  Syriac  text  rests  on 
by  DO  means  a  really  satisfactory  basis,  it  may  be  asked, 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  is 
the  same  version  substantially  that  was  used  by  £ph- 
rem  in  the  4th  century?  Happily,  we  have  the  same 
means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that  anciently 
used  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the  modem  Latin 
Volgate  is  sobsuntially  the  version  executed  by  Je- 
rome. We  admit  that  the  common  printed  Latin  has 
suffered  in  various  ways,  and  yet  at  the  bottom  and  in 
its  genera]  texture  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Je- 
rome :  so  with  the  Peshito  of  the  Old  Test.,  whatever 
errors  of  judgment  were  committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita, 
the  first  editor,  and  however  little  has  been  done  by 
thoae  who  shonld  have  corrected  these  things  on  MS. 
authority,  the  identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  for 
it  to  be  thus  destroyed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  materi- 
ally obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephrem,  and  the  single  words 
on  which  he  makes  remarks,  we  have  sufficient  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  version ;  even  though  at  times 
he  abo  famishes  proof  that  the  copies  as  printed  are 
not  exactly  as  he  read.  (See  the  instances  of  accord- 
ance, mostly  from  the  places  given  by  Wiseman,  Hor, 
Syr.  p.  122,  etc,  in  which  Ephrem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syrian  word  in  this  version,  or  to  discuss 
its  meaning,  either  from  its  having  become  antiquated 
in  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in  the  same  sense 
by  the  Syrians  of  Edessa.) 
*  The  proof  that  the  version  which  has  come  down  to 
OS  is  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syrians  in  the  4th 
century  is,  perhaps,  more  definite  from  the  comparison 
of  words  than  it  would  have  been  from  the  comparison 
of  passages  of  greater  length ;  because  in  longer  citap 
bona  there  alwa3rs  might  be  some  ground  for  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  MS.  of  Ephrem  might  have  been 
eooformed  to  later  Syriac  copies  of  the  sacred  text; 
while,  with  regard  to  peculiar  words,  no  such  sus- 
picton  can  have  any  place,  since  it  is  on  such  words 
edil  found  in  the  Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephrem 
are  baaed.    The  fact  that  he  sometimes  cites  it  differ- 


ently from  what  we  now  read  only  shows  a  variation 
of  copies,  perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found 
merely  in  the  printed  text  that  we  have. 

6.  RekUioru  to  other  Teaete,— It  may  be  said  that  the 
Syriac  ta  ffenercd  supports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we 
have :  how  far  arguments  may  be  raised  upon  minute 
coincidences  or  variations  cannot  be  certainly  known 
until  the  ancient  text  of  the  version  is  better  establish- 
ed. Occasionally,  however,  it  is  dear  that  the  Syriac 
translator  read  one  oonQonant  for  another  in  the  He- 
brew, and  translated  accordingly;  at  times  another  vo- 
calization of  the  Hebrew  was  followed. 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  betvreen  the 
Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums.  If  the  Targum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Syriac  translator,  using  every  aid  in  his  pow- 
er to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he  was  ren- 
dering, examined  the  Targums  in  difficult  passages. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  formaUy  discussing  the  date 
and  origin  of  the  Targums  (q.  v.) ;  but  if  (as  seems  al- 
most certain)  the  Targums  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  almost  without  exception  more  recent  than  the 
Syriac  version,  still  they  are  probably  the  successors  of 
earlier  Targums,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
their  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing  Targums  are 
more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen  that  their 
coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a  common  source — 
an  earlier  Targum. 

But  there  Is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more  impor- 
tance :  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  been  affected  by 
the  Sept.?  and  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  influ- 
ence? It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisers;  while,  in 
part,  this  belonged  to  the  version  as  originally  made. 
For,  if  a  translator  had  access  to  another  version  while 
oonipied  in  making  his  own,  he  might  consult  it  in 
cases  of  difficulty ;  and  thus  he  might  unconsciously 
follow  it  in  other  parts.  Even  knowing  the  words  of 
a  particular  translation  may  affect  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering in  another  translation  or  revision.  Thus  a 
tinge  from  the  SepU  may  eaaly  have  existed  in  this 
version  from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole  books  it 
may  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive  use 
of  the  Sept.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it  was  super- 
stitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  by  direct  inspi- 
ration, so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically  authoritative, 
we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings  from  the  Sept. 
should  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  introduced ;  this 
may  have  commenced  probably  before  a  Syriac  version 
had  been  made  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text;  because 
in  such  revised  text  of  the  Sept.  the  additions,  etc,  in 
which  that  version  differed  frmn  the  Hebrew  would  be 
80  marked  that  they  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  au- 
thoritative and  genuine  text.  (See  the  article  follow- 
ing.) 

Some  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even 
before  the  time  of  Ephrem ;  for,  as  to  the  apocryphal 
books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as 
Scripture),  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and  the 
books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet  found  in  Syriac 
Whoever  translated  any  of  these  books  from  the  Greek 
may  easily  have  also  compared  with  it  in  some  places 
the  books  previously  translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

7.  Recengioru. — In  the  book  of  Psalms  this  version 
exhibits  many  peculiarities.  Either  the  translation  of 
the  Psalter  must  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito 
in  general,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and  al- 
tered, not  only  from  the  Greek,  but  also  from  liturgical 
use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  a  different  ver^ 
sion;  and  that  in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  S3rrian 
churches  is  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England  in  using  liturgically  a 
different  version  of  the  book  so  much  read  ecclesiasti- 
cally. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  there  werc  revisions  of  this  one  version  by  the 
Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians;  probably  it  would 
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be  found,  if  the  sabject  could  be  fully  investigated,  that 
there  were  in  the  hands  of  different  parties  copies  in 
which  the  ordinary  accidenta  of  transcription  had  in- 
troduced variations. 

The  Karkaphennan  recennon  mentioned  by  Bar-He- 
bneus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Wiseman ;  it  is  found  in  two  MSS.  in  the  Vat- 
ican. In  this  recension  Job  comes  before  Samuel ;  and 
immediately  after  Isaiah  the  minor  prophets.  The 
Proverbs  succeed  DanieL  The  arrangement  in  the 
New  Test,  is  quite  as  singular.  It  b^ns  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  ends  with  the  four  Gospels; 
while  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John  come  be- 
fore the  fourteen  letters  of  PauL  This  recension  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Monophysites.  According  to  Assema- 
ni  and  Wiseman,  the  name  signifies  mountainmuy  be- 
cause it  originated  with  those  living  about  Mount  Sa« 
gara,  where  there  was  a  monastery  of  Jacobite  Syrians, 
or  simply  because  it  was  used  by  them.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  punctuation  introduced  by  a  leaning 
towanls  the  Greels ;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the 
Peshito  version. 

B.  The  Syriac  Vernonfrcm  the  I/exaplar  Greek  Text, 
— 1.  Origin  and  Character, — ^The  only  Syriac  version  of 
the  Old  Test  up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently  the 
Peshito  as  above.  The  first  definite  intimation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Old  Test,  translated  firom  the  Greek  is 
through  Moses  Aghelseus.  This  Syriac  writer  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  Ue  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Glaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac ;  and,  in  the  prefixed  epistle,  he  speaks  of 
the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  the  Psalter,  "which 
Polycarp  (rest  his  soul!),  the  chorepiscopus,  made  in 
Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good"  (Assemani,  BibH" 
otheca  Orientaligf  ii,  83).  We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Psalms  had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian  Syriac  New  TesL  We  know  that  the  date  of 
the  latter  was  A.D.  608;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a 
contemporaneous  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  Marabba,  A.D.  552,  made  a  version  from  the 
Greek ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so  that, 
if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was  probably  su- 
perseded by  the  Hexaplar  version  of  Paul  of  Tela ;  in- 
deed, Paul  may  have  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  work, 
adding  marks  of  reference,  etc 

This  version  of  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century ,  for  its  basis 
he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — that  is,  the  Sept., 
with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  asterisks,  obeli,  etc., 
and  with  the  references  to  the  other  Greek  versions. 
The  Greek  text  at  its  basis  agrees,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  But  it  often  leans  to 
the  Vatican,  and  not  seldom  to  the  Complutensian 
texts.     At  other  times  it  departs  from  alL 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the  princi- 
ple of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as 
possible.  It  contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Origen, 
and  the  references  to  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  Theodotion,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  from  this  Syriac 
version  that  we  obtain  our  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen. 

2.  History . — Andreas  Masius,  in  his  edition  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  (Antwerp,  1574),  first  used  the  results 
of  this  Syro-Hexaplar  text;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  in  his  possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introducing 
asterisks  and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what  he  had 
marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  MS. 
used  by  Masius  has  long  been  lost;  though  in  this  day, 
after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex  Reuchlini  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (from  which  Erasmus  first  edited  that  book)  by 
Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could  hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if 
this  Syriac  Codex  should  again  be  found. 

It  is  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambroeian  library  at  Milan 
that  we  poflsess  accurate  means  of  knowing  this  Syr- 
iac versioo.    The  MS.  in  question  contains  the  Psalms, 


Job,  Froverbs,  Eodesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Ecde- 
siasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.     Norberg  published,  at  Lund  in 
1787,  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  fVom  a  tran- 
script which  he  had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.     In 
1788  Bugati  published  at  Milan  the  book  of  Daniel; 
he  also  eidited  the  Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had 
been  completed  before  his  death  in  1816 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.    The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan 
Codex  (with  the  exception  of  the  apocryphal  books) 
was  published  at  Berlin  in  1885,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg;  Middeldorpf  also  add- 
ed the  fourth  (second)  book  of  Kings  from  a  MS.  at 
Paris.    R5idam  iastied  LUfri  Jvdieum  et  Ruth  secundum 
Versionem  Syriaco-Hexapalarem  ex  Codice  Musei  Bru 
tatmici  nunc  primum  editi,  Grmce  transkUi,  Notisque  U- 
iustrati  (in  two  fasciculi,  1859, 1861,  Copenhagen,  4to). 
A  competent  scholar  has  undertaken  the  task  of  edit^ 
ing  the  remainder — Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  Milan.     In 
1861  appeared  bis  Monumenta  Sacra  et  Prof  ana  (Titi- 
an, tom.  i,  fascic.  i),  containing,  among  other  ancient 
documents,  the  Hezaplar-Syriac  Baruch,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.    In  the  preface  the  learn- 
ed editor  states  his  intention  to  publish,  from  the  Am- 
brosian  MS.  and  others,  the  entire  version,  even  the 
books  printed  before,  of  whose  inaccurate  execution  be 
speaks  in  just  terms.    A  second  part  has  since  appeared. 
Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the  MSS. 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um would  add  a  good  deal  more :  among  these  there  are 
six  from  which  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  may  be  recovered. 
These  MSS.  are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks 
of  Origen  in  the  text,  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin ;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  word  itself  is  thus 
cited  in  Greek.     The  following  is  the  notation  of  these 
MSS.,  and  their  contents  and  dates : 

12,133  (besides  the  Peshito  Bzodnp),  Joshua  (defective), 

cent.  vii.    **  Translated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 

apla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Telrapla.** 
12,184,  ifiroJiM.    A.D.697. 
14,434,  l^mdms  formed  from  two  MSS.  cent  vili  (with  the 

Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  the  second). 

B4)th  MSS.  are  defective.    Sabscripilou,  '*  According  to 

the  Sept." 
142437,  numbers  and  1  Kings,  derective  (cent  vil  or  %ili). 

The  subscription  to  1  Kiiiss  says  thst  it  was  translated 

into  Syriac  at  AlexandriaTn  the  year  9S7  (A.D.  616). 
14,442,  Genesis,  defective  (with  1  Sam.  Peshito).    **  Accord- 

Uigr  to  the  Sept.*'  (cent  vi). 
17,108,  Judges  nnd  Ruth,  defective  (cent,  vii  or  vili).    Snb- 

scription  to  Jadges,  "According  to  the  Bepu  ;*'  to  Ruth, 

"  From  the  Tetrapla  of  the  Sepu** 

Rordnm  issued  at  Copeuhaseu  in  1800  the  first  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,1<)S:  another  part  has  since 
been  pnb1ii>hed.  Some  of  the»e  MSS.  were  written  in  the 
same  centnry  in  which  the  version  was  made.  They  may 
probably  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  text  wiih  generm 
uccaracy. 

C.  Other  Texts.— The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  Test, 
into  Syriac  often  appears  to  be  very  numerous-,  but  on 
examination  it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  a  catalc^ue,  are  really  either 
such  as  never  had  an  actual  existence,  or  else  that  they 
are  either  the  version  from  the  Hebrew,  or  else  that 
from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  Sept,  under  dilTerent 
names,  or  with  some  slight  revision.  To  enumerate 
the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is  only  requiaite 
to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Harkel,  whose  work  in  the 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Test,  will  have  to 
be  mentioned,  seems  also  to  have  made  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books— at  least,  the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state 
this. 

n.  The  Syriac  New-Testament  FemoM.— These  we 
may  conveniently  enumerate  under  five  heads,  including 
several  recensions  under  some  of  them,  but  treating  sep- 
arately the  notable  *'  Curetonian  text." 

A.  The  Peshito-Syriac  New  Test,  (text  of  Widman- 
stadt,  and  Cureton*8  Gospels). — In  whatever  forma  the 
Syriac  New  Teat,  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  time 
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of  PhiloxenoB  (the  beginning  of  tbe  6th  century),  who 
caused  a  new  translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  all  such  roost  ancient  transla- 
tions or  revisions  together;  even  though  there  may  be 
reasiHis  afterwards  assigned  for  not  regarding  the  ver- 
sion of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely 
one. 

J.  Date, — It  may  stand  as  an  admitted  fact  that  a 
veTBioo  of  the  New  Test,  in  Syriac  existed  in  the  2d 
century;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  statement  of 
Eusebins  respecting  Hegesippus,  that  he  "  made  qoota- 
tions  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Syriac,"  Ik  rt  rov  koB'  'EfSpaiovt  tifayyiXiov  Kai 
Tov  ^vptoKov  {Higt,  Ecd.  iv,  22).  It  seems  equally  cer- 
tain that  in  the  4th  century  such  a  version  wss  as  well 

m 

known  of  the  New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  Old  Test,  translation  made  from  the  He- 
brew, and  as  such  was  in  habitual  use  in  the  Syriac 
churchesw  To  the  translation  in  common  use  among 
the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophystte,  or  Nestortan,  from 
tbe  6th  century  and  onward,  the  name  of  Peshito  has 
been  as  commonly  applied  in  the  New  Test  as  the  Old. 
In  the  7th  century  at  least  the  version  so  current  ac- 
quired the  name  of  old^  in  contrast  to  that  which  was 
then  formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  have  no  certain  data  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  version,  it  is  probable  on  every  ground  that  a  Syr- 
iac translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  an  accompaniment 
of  that  of  the  Old ;  whatever  therefore  bears  on  the  one, 
bears  un  the  other  also. 

2.  History, — ^There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the 
old  Syriac  version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleostes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  century,  inci- 
dentaUy  informs  us  that  the  Syriac  translation  does  not 
contain  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  and 
Jade.  This  was  found  to  be  correct  when,  a  thousand 
years  afterwards,  this  ancient  translation  became  again 
known  to  Western  scholars.  In  1652,  Moses  of  Mardin 
came  to  Rome  to  pope  Julius  III,  commissioned  by  Ig- 
natius, the  Jacobite  (Monophysite)  patriarch,  to  state 
his  religious  opinions,  to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with 
the  Romish  Church,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
printed.  In  this  last  object  Moses  failed  both  at  Bome 
and  Yenice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however,  successful. 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
I,  had  himself  learned  Syriac  from  Theseus  Ambrosias 
many  years  previously ;  and  through  his  influence  the 
emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition  which  ap- 
peared in  1555,  through  the  joint  labors  of  Widman- 
stadt, Hoses,  and  Postell.  Some  copies  were  afterwards 
issued  with  the  date  of  1562  on  the  back  of  the  title. 

In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  S>Tiac 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the  section 
John  viii,  1-1 1 ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other  points, 
were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata.  It  also  wants  some 
words  in  Matt,  x,  8  and  xxvii,  85 ;  two  verses  in  Luke 
xxU — viz.  17, 18;  and  1  John  v,  7,  all  which  are  absent 
from  Syriac  MSS.  In  2  Cor.  v,  8  it  has  in  the  leavm  of 
pmritjff  which  is  found  in  Nestorian  sources  alone ;  but 
it  has  the  usual  reading  in  Heb.  ii,  9,  not  the  Nestorian 
one  x**P*C  ^ov.  The  editors  appear  to  have  followed 
I  heir  MSS.  with  great  fidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is 
justly  valued.  In  subsequent  editions  endeavors  were 
made  conjecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introducing  1 
John  V,  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to 
this  translation.  One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that 
of  Lensden  and  Schaaf ;  in  this  tbe  text  is  made  as  full 
as  possible  by  supplying  every  lacuna  from  any  source ; 
in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange  peculiarity,  that  in 
the  fonner  part  Leusden  chose  to  follow  a  sort  of  Chal- 
dee  analogy,  while,  on  his  death,  Schaaf  introduced  a 
r^ular  system  of  Syriac  vocalization  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  The  I>exicon  which  accompanies 
this  edition  is  of  great  value.  This  edition  was  first 
iaeoed  in  1708 :  more  copies,  however,  have  the  date 
1709;  while  some  have  the  false  and  dishonest  state- 


ment on  the  title-page,  ^^Secanda  editio  a  mendis  pnr- 
gata,"  and  the  date  1717.  The  late  Prof.  Lee  published 
an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected  or  altered  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  This  is  so  far  in- 
dependent of  that  of  Widmanstadt.  It  is,  however, 
very  far  short  of  being  really  a  critical  edition.  In 
1828  the  edition  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Greenfield  (often  re- 
printed from  the  stereotype  plates),  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Bagster;  in  this  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  was 
followed  (with  the  vowels  fully  expressed),  and  with 
certain  supplements  within  brackets  from  Lee's  edi- 
tion. For  the  collation  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was 
not  responsible.  There  are  now  in  Europe  excellent 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  critical  edition  of  this 
version :  it  may,  however,  be  said  that,  as  in  its  first 
publication  the  MSS.  employed  were  honestly  used,  it 
is  in  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Test.  The  best  lexicon,  which 
also  serves  for  a  concordance,  is  Schaafs  (1709,  4to). 
The  Peshito  has  been  transUted  into  English  by  Etbe- 
ridge  (1846,  1849,  2  vols.  12mo);  and  better  by  Mur- 
dock  (in  1  vol  8vo,  N.T.  1851). 

8.  Character. — This  Syriac  version  has  been  various- 
ly estimated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had 
a  genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  2d,  or  per- 
haps even  of  the  1st  century.  They  thus  naturally 
npheld  it  as  almost  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the 
Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  anterior  to  any 
Greek  copy  extant.  Others;  finding  in  it  indubitable 
marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined  to  deny  that  it  had 
any  claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Thus  La  Croze 
thought  that  tbe  commonly  printed  Syriac  New  Test, 
is  not  the  Peshito  at  all,  but  the  Philoxenian  executed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  version  as  transmitted  to  us  contains  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  also  traces  of  a  later  age.  The  two  things 
are  So  blended  that,  if  either  dass  of  phenomena  alone 
were  regarded,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinion  of  Wettstein  was  one  of  the  most 
perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in  this  ver- 
sion readings  which  accord  with  the  Latin;  and  then, 
acting  on  the  strange  si>'Stem  of  criticism  which  he 
adopted  in  his  Ister  years,  he  asserted  that  any  such 
accordance  with  the  Latin  was  a  proof  of  corruption 
from  that  version :  so  that  with  him  the  proofs  of  an* 
tiquity  became  the  tokens  of  later  origin,  and  he  thus 
assigned  the  translation  to  the  7th  ccntuni\  With 
him  the  real  indications  of  later  readings  were  only  the 
marks  of  the  very  reverse.  Michaelis  took  very  oppo- 
site ground  to  that  of  Wettstein;  he  upheld  its  antiquity 
and  authority  very  strenuously.  The  fonner  point  could 
be  easily  proved,  if  one  class  of  readings  alone  were 
considered;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  contents  of 
the  version  itself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
difficulties,  for  very  often  readings  of  a  much  more  re- 
cent kind  appear;  it  was  thus  thought  that  it  might 
be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  groundwork, 
but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  manifest.  Thus  the 
judgment  formed  by  Griesbach  seems  to  be  certainly 
the  correct  one  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  text  of  this 
version.  He  says  (using  the  terms  proper  to  his  system 
of  recensions) :  **Nulli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  ver- 
sio,  prout  quidem  typis  excuse  est,  similis,  verum  nee 
uUi  prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In  multis  concinit  cum  Al- 
exandrine recensione,  in  pluribus  cum  Occidentali,  in 
nonnuUis  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
quae  in  banc  posterioribus  demum  seculis  invecta  sunt, 
plerique  repudiet.  Direrns  ergo  temporibus  ad  Gracos 
codi<xs  plane  diveraoe  iierum  iterumgve  recognita  esse 
videUa^  {Nov.  Test,  Proleg,  Ixxv).  In  a  note  (iries- 
bach  introduced  the  comparison  of  the  Codex  Brixia- 
nus, "  Illustrari  hoc  potest  codicum  nonnullonim  Lati- 
norum  exemplo,  qui  priscam  quidem  versionem  ad  Oo- 
cidentalem  recensionem  accommodatam  representant, 
sed  passim  ad  juniores  libros  Graeoos  refictam.  Ex  hoc 
genere  est  Brixianus  Codex  LaOnuSf  qui  non  raro  a 
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Gneco-Latiois  et  vetastioribtts  Latinis  omnibus  solus  dis- 
cedity  et  in  Gnaooram  partes  transit."  Some  proof  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  Pesbito  has  been  r&> 
wrought  will  appear  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

4.  Minor  Recenaions, — Whether  the  whole  of  this  ver- 
sion proceeded  from  the  same  translator  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in  supposing 
a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  other  parts  may  be  ftom  different  hands ;  this  opin- 
ion will  become  more  general  the  more  the  version  is 
studied.  The  revisions  to  which  the  version  was  sub- 
jected may  have  succeeded  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in 
effacing  the  indications  of  a  plurality  of  translators. 
The  Acts  and  Epistles  seem  to  be  either  more  recent 
than  the  Crospels,  though  far  less  revised;  or  else,  if 
coeval,  far  more  corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
version  ever  contained  Uie  four  catholic  eplBtles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it,  not  only  in  the  printed 
editions  but  also  in  the  MSS. 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  been 
regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  Monoph^'stte  and 
Nestorian  recensions ;  but  the  designation  would  be  far 
too  definite,  for  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karkaphmtian  recension  (as  it  has 
been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the 
New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

B.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels, — ^This,  although  in 
reality  but  a  variety  of  the  Peshito,  exhibits  such  mark- 
ed peculiarities  that  it  may  almost  be  called  a  distinct 
version. 

1.  History,  Date^  and  Contents,  —  Among  the  MSS. 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  differing  greatly  from 
the  common  text;  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which 
the  name  of  **  Curetonian  Syriac"  has  been  rightly  ap- 
plied. Every  criterion  which  proves  the  common  Pe- 
shito not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equal- 
ly proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in 
fact  that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are  proba- 
bly agreed.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  sought  to  de- 
preciate the  text,  to  point  out  its  differences  from  the 
Peshito,  to  regaxd  all  such  variations  as  corruptions, 
and  thus  to  stigmatize  the  Curetonian  Syriac  as  a  cor- 
rupt revision  of  the  Peshito,  barbarous  in  language  and 
faUe  in  readings.  This  peremptory  judgment  is  as  rea- 
sonable as  if  the  old  Latin  in  the  Codex  Yercellensis 
were  called  an  ignorant  revision  of  the  version  of  Je- 
rome. The  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is 
older  than  the  Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of 
Cureton,  Alford,  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholars  of  the 
school  of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  Continental  scholars,  such  as  Ewald,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  late  Prof.  Bleek. 

The  Ma  contains  Matt,  i-viii,  22;  x,  81-xxiii,  25; 
BCark,  the  four  last  verses  onlv ;  John  i,  1^2 ;  iii,  6-vii, 
87;  xiv,  11-29;  Luke  ii,  48-iii,  16 ;  vii,  83-xv,  21 ;  xvii, 
24-xxiv,  41.  It  would  have  been  a  thing  of  much  value 
if  a  perfect  copy  of  this  version  had  come  down  to  us ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  have  reason  greatly  to  value  the  discov- 
ery of  Dr.  Cureton,  which  shoi^s  how  truly  those  critics 
have  aligned  who  concluded  that  such  a  version  must 
have  existed,  and  who  regarded  this  as  a  proved  fact, 
even  when  not  only  no  portion  of  the  version  was  known 
to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even  the  record  of  its  exist- 
ence was  unnoticed.  For  there  is  a  record  showing  an 
acquaintance  with  this  version,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  version  itself,  attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr. 
Cureton.  Bar-Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  a  passage  translated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing 
the  omission  of  three  kings  in  the  genealogy  in  Mat- 
thew), says :  ^  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 


made  oat  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy;  but  afterwards  it  speaks  of 
fourteen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations,  because  four- 
teen generations  has  been  substituted  for  seventeen  by 
the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their  holding  to  the  septena- 
ry number,"  etc.  This  shows  that  Bar-Salibi  knew  of  a 
Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt,  i,  8;  there  is  the  same 
reading  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac :  but  this  might  have 
been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the  Curetonian  text 
has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  %y  fourteen  generations  and 
not  seventeen  i  and  so  had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar- 
Salibi  :  the  former  point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence ; 
the  latter,  however,  shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  con- 
tradiction as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly. 
Thus,  though  this  version  was  unknown  in  Europe  prior 
to  ita  discovery  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it  must  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury have  been  known  as  a  text  sometimes  found ;  and, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Monophysite  bishop,  it  might  be 
more  in  use  among  his  co-religionists  than  among  oth- 
ers. Perhaps,  as  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  12th  century,  some  further  discovery  of  Syriac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

%,  Relation  to  the  Peshito  and  to  Older  Texts^—\xi  ex* 
amining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the  common  printed 
Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity  of  phrase  and  ren- 
dering as  to  show  that  they  are  not  wholly  independent 
translations ;  then,  again,  we  meet  with  such  variety  in 
the  forms  of  words,  etc,  as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the 
Peshito  the  phraseology  had  been  revised  and  refined. 
But  the  great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  differ- 
ence between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  gospels 
is  in  their  readings ;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  2d  century,  the  former  bean  all  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  may  have 
suffered  from  the  introduction  of  readings  current  in 
y^y  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases  in 
which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Curetonian, 
and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the  Peshito.  For 
the  general  authorities  on  the  subject  of  each  passage, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  notes  in  critical  editions 
of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt,  xlx,  17,  ri  fie  hpttr^v  wepl  rov  070^01/:  the  ancient 
readinff,  as  we  find  in  ine  best  authorities,  and  an  we  know 
from  Orlgen ;  so  the  Curetonian :  r<  m«  Xt^cir  tt7a^6v ;  the 
common  text  with  the  Peshito.    Matt,  xz,  28,  the  clause 

of  the  common  text,  nai   r6  fiawrivfia  o  eyM   /Sawn^o/iiat 

(and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  following  verse),  are  In 
the  Pesbito ;  while  we  know  flrom  Orlgen  that  they  were 
in  his  day  a  pecnilariry  of  Mark:  omitted  iu  the  Cureto- 
nian with  the  other  best  snthortties.  In  fact,  except  the 
Peshito  and  some  revised  Latin  copies,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  extant  for  these  words  prior  to  the  6th  cen- 
tnry.  Matt  v,  4,  5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  beati- 
tndes,  «s  supported  by  Origen,  Tertnllian,  the  canons  of 
Bacebins,  and  Hilary,  is  that  of  placing  t^andptot  ol  wpa- 
cir,  K.  T.  X.,  bi(fore  fiaKtiotot  ol  weviovtrret,  k.t.  X. ;  here  the 
Curetonian  agrees  witn  the  distinct  testimonies  for  this 
order  against  the  Peshito.  In  i,  18,  we  know  fh>m  Irensens 
that  the  name  "Jesus"  was  not  read;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Cnretonian :  in  tncL  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  supported,  conlo  not  have  originated 
until  'itiffoi/f  xptarov  was  treated  as  a 'combined  proper 
name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of  t6v  M  *ino6v  xpi<rroD  j^  -vt- 
vfltrir  wonld  not  be  "the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  bnt  **tne 
birth  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Cnretonian  read- 
ing is  in  (hll  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
fid  century  In  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In  vl,  4  the 
Cnretonian  omits  a^ror;  in  the  same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  It 
omits  vv  T^  fa¥€p^:  in  each  cn»e  with  the  best  authori- 
ties, but  against  the  PeohitOb  Matt.  v.  44  has  been  ampli- 
fied by  copyists  in  an  extraordinary  manner:  the  words 
in  brackets  show  the  amplifications,  and  the  place  ttota 
which  each  was  taken :  •71*  H  Xijm  biiXv,  ^kyandrt  rovt 
^X^povr  bn&v  ieu\oyeiT9  rovf  KorapM/ii^vowr  bfiax,  Luke  Vl, 
fiS ;  KaX6c  iroieiTe  roiv  fiivwrrat  IfiStf  Ver.  87],  Koi  npo^tu- 
Xeo-^c  i/nip  r&v  [irnpcaCoKrMV  Vp.&t  kcu,  ver.  85]  itmud^^-rmv 

Itxaf.  The  briefer  form  is  attested  by  Irenvus,  Clemen r, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Bnsebins,  etc ;  and  though  the  ineeried 
words  and  clauses  are  fonnd  in  almost  all  Greek  MSS. 
(except  Codices  Vaticanus  and  SInaltlcns),  and  in  many 
versions,  including  the  Peshito.  they  are  not  in  the  CSuretO' 
nian  Syriao,    Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  xvlil,  80^  to  va- 
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pafmifutra  avrmv :  LokO  Tlilt  64^  iiC/SaXfiv  If «  varrac  Hoi  : 
Ix,  7,  Sfw'  avTov  ;  V6r.  54,  wv  Kai  'UXi'of  iwoiti^fev  :  xi,  2,  fevtf 
^rir»0  TO  ^^Aq/xd  ffow  itt  kv  ovpav^  Kai  ktri  ri,f  fhv  :  ver.  29,  rov 
rpe^ifrow  :  ver.  44>  ypafinaxM  nai  ^aptvaXot  inroKptrai :  JohU 
iv,  43t  Kai  uwnK^** :  T,  16,  luu  ^(irrovv  airrov  unottrtlwai :  vit 
&Ii  !iv  i-jm  bmctm  :  ver.  09,  rmr  (wirTor. 


On  tile  other  hand,  the  Curetonian  often  changes  the 
text  for  the  worse,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

In  Luke  xxiv  the  fortieth  verse  is  omitted,  contrary  to 
the  Peshlto  and  the  most  ancient  nncial  MSS.  A,  B,  K.    In 
Matt,  xxii,  36,  Koi  \i^m»  is  read  hj  the  Cnretonian  •  hot  it  is 
aheent  from  the  Peshito,  which  is  supported  hy  B  and  M. 
In  vli,  SS,  the  words  "  have  we  not  eaten  and  drnnk  in 
thy  name?"  are  inserted  without  any  MS.  sntboriiy,  ap- 
parently from  Loke  xiil,  fi0L    In  xi,  88,  Instead  of  the  nsnal 
ureek  text,  it  has  "tboa  shalt  not  be  exalted  to  heaven, 
bnt  ;'*  contrary  to  all  aathority,  and  betraying  at  the  same 
time  a  Greek  original  with  /iif.    In  xxl,  9,  It  is  added  at 
the  end,  "  and  many  went  ont  to  meet  nlm,  and  were  re- 
joicing and  praieing  Qod  concerning  all  that  which  they 
saw,"  words  wholly  unauthorized,    in  ver.  28,  bibaotiovxi 
is  omitted  without  authority.    In  xxlii,  18,  from  or  tav  to 
ItfTiv  are  also  left  out,  contrary  to  all  external  evidence. 
In  Lnke  viii,  16,  is  the  nuanthorized  addition  "be  set 
forth  another  parable."    In  xl,  29,  ** except  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas**  is  omitted,  contrary  to  MSS.    JLuke 
XX,  18  IS  omitted  witbont  authority.    In  xxii,  ver.  20  is 
wanting,  and  ver.  19  is  pat  before  ver.  17 ;  diAo/icvov  is 
also  absent  In  ver.  19  without  aathority.    In  John  v,  8,  we 
have  the  addition  "go  away  to  thy  house. **    So,  too,  in 
ver.  9,  "and  he  took  up  his  bed**  is  omitted.    In  vl,  80,  m^ 
^^ta^v  are  left  out,  against  MS.  authority. 

The  following  are  points  of  comparison  with  the  noted 
early  MSS.: 

It  often  agrees  with  B,  C,  D,  and  the  old  Latin  version 
before  it  was  corrected  bv  Jerome,  especially  Its  MSS.  a,  b, 
c ;  with  D  most  of  all.  Very  seldom  does  it  coincide  with 
A  alone.  Thus  In  MatL  xix,  9  the  words  km  6  uiroXeXv- 
fkivnv  ^a4iitaaK,$iotx&rai  are  Omitted,  as  In  D,  a.  b,e,  ff;  and 
to  ver.  2A  a  long  passage  is  added  which  is  only  in  D,  a,  b, 
c,  d.  It  omits  XVI,  %.  8,  with  B  and  two  other  nncial  MSS. ; 
though  the  old  Italic  has  them,  as  well  as  D.  In  xiil,  65, 
it  has  J<*9eph  with  B,  C.  the  old  Italic,  Vulgate,  and  other 
authoriUea. 

3.  H^brtw  OrigmaJL  o/Jfatihew^^lt  is  not  needful  for 
very  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  differs  in  mode  of  expression  and  various 
other  particulars  from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  Thb 
may  lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar-Sa* 
libi ;  he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  Mat- 
thew, **  there  is  found  occasionally  a  S}'riac  copy  made 
out  of  tie  Utbnw;**  we  thus  know  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Syrians  thenueives  in  the  12th  century  was  that 
this  tnnalation  of  Matthew  was  not  made  from  the 
Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  evangelist : 
such,  too,  is  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton :  *'  this  Gospel 
of  Matthew  appears  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the  original 
Aramaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the  apostle  him- 
self^ {Preface  to  Syriac  Gospeltf  p.  vi). 

We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew 
had  "inia  where  the  Greek  has  imownov.    We  do 

not  find  that  word  here,  but  we  read  for  both  iiriovaiov 
and  fffi/upov  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  **  constant  of  the 
day.''  This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpreta- 
tion, **  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  "^ns ;  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old- Test,  passages,  e.  g.  Numb,  iv, 
7.  Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac  version  had 
been  made  from  Matthew's  Hebrew  we  ought  to  find 

"^nia  here  foiget  that  a  translation  is  not  a  verbal  trans- 
fusion. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Hegesippos  cited  fhmi 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the 
S3nriac.  Now  in  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus  (Bouth,  i, 
219)  there  is  the  quotation,  fjuucdpun  ol  6^d\fioi  vfAuv 
oc  ffkarovrwQ  koa  rd  Stta  vfiHv  rd  djeovoi/ra,  words 
which  might  be  a  Greek  rendering  from  Matt,  xiii,  16, 
as  it  stands  in  this  Syriac  gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  prob- 
ably also  in  the  Hebrew  work  of  the  apostle  himself. 

From  these  and  other  particulars,  Dr.  Cureton  con- 
dnd»  that  in  this  version  Matthew's  gospel  was  trans- 
lated from  the  apostle's  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  origi- 


nal, although  injured  since  by  copyists  or  revisers.  The 
same  view  is  maintained  by  the  abbe  Lehir  {Etude,  etc 
[Par.  1859J);  but  it  is  vigorously  rejected  by  Ewald 
(Jahrb,  d,  bUU.  WiMentchaJif  voL  ix)  and  many  later 
critics. 

C.  The  PhUoxemian  Syriac  Version^  and  its  Revition 
2y  Thomas  of  HarheL — Philoxenus,  or  Xenaias,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  l>egiuning  of  the  6th 
century  (who  was  one  of  those  Monophysites  that  sub- 
scribed the  Henoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno),  caused  Poly- 
carp,  his  chorepiscopus,  to  make  a  new  translation  of 
the  New  Test,  into  Syriac  This  was  executed  in  A.D. 
^06,  and  it  is  generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its 
promoter.  In  one  passage  Bar-Hebrasus  says  that  it 
was  made  ta  the  time  of  Philoxenus;  in  his  Chronicon 
that  it  was  done  l>y  his  desire ;  and  in  another  place  of 
the  same  work  that  it  was  his  own  production.  Moses 
Agheiieus  (Assemani,  Jiiblioih.  Oriental,  ii,  83)  states 
that  its  author  was  Polyoarp,  rural  bishop  of  Philoxenus. 
In  an  Arabic  MS.,  quoted  by  Assemani  {ibid,  ii,  28), 
Philoxenus  is  said  by  a  Jacobite  author  to  have  trans- 
lated the  four  Gospels  into  Syriac 

1.  History, — This  version  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  ua  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made ;  we  only 
possess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  {The  Gospels,  AD.  616).  Po- 
cocke,  in  1630,  gives  an  extract  from  Bar-Salibi,  iii 
which  the  venion  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  mentioned ; 
and  though  Pooocke  did  not  know  what  versiou  Thomas 
had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels communicated  to  him  by  some  learned  man  whom 
he  does  not  name,  which,  from  its  servile  adherence  to 
the  Greek,  was  no  doubt  the  Harklean  text.  In  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani  there  were  further 
notices  of  the  work  of  Thomas;  and  in  1730  Samuel 
Palmer  sent  from  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diarbekir) 
Syriac  MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley,  in  which  the 
version  is  contained.  Thus  he  had  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test,  except 
the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca^ 
lypse.  No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have  yet  come  to  light 
which  contain  any  of  this  version  beyond  the  Gospels. 
From  the  subscriptions  we  learn  that  the  text  was  re- 
vised by  Thomas  with  three  (some  copies  say  two)  Greek 
MSS.  One  Greek  copy  is  similariy  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  Catholic  epistles. 

Ridley  published  in  1761  an  account  of  the  MSS.  in 
his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version.  He  had 
intended  to  edit  the  text:  this  was,  however,  done 
by  White,  at  different  times  from  1778  to  1803.  After 
the  publication  of  the  Gospels,  the  researches  of  Adler 
brought  more  copies  into  notice  of  that  part  of  the  Har- 
klean text.  From  one  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican, 
John's  Gospel  was  edited  by  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  version  diffen  from  the  Peshito  in 
containing  all  the  seven  Catholic  epistles. 

2.  Character, — In  describing  this  version  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered. This  is  characterized  by  extreme  literaltty :  the 
Syriac  idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the  Greek 
phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  could 
have  been  intended  for  ecclesiastical  reading.  It  is  not 
independent  of  the  Peshito,  the  words,  etc,  of  which 
are  often  employed.  As  to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that 
it  represents,  it  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  6th  century.  The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text 
itself  is  seen  in  the  introduction  of  obeli,  by  which  pas- 
sages which  he  rejected  Were  condemned;  and  of  aster- 
isks, with  which  his  insertions  were  distinguished.  His 
model  in  all  this  was  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  The 
MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the  version;  they 
represented  in  general  a  much  older  and  purer  text. 
The  margin  of  the  Harklean  recension  contains  (like 
the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  SepL)  readings  mostly,  appar- 
ently, from  the  Greek  MSS.  used.    It  has  been  ques- 
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tioned  whether  theae  readings  are  not  a  comparison 
with  the  Peshito;  if  any  of  them  are  so,  they  have 
probably  been  introduced  since  the  time  of  Thomas.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Philoxenian  version  was  very  lit- 
ersj,  but  that  the  slavbh  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the 
work  of  Thomas ;  and  that  his  text  thus  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  Philoxenus  as  the  Latin  Bible 
of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Pag- 
iiinuB.  For  textual  criticism  this  version  is  a  good  au- 
thority as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time,  at  least  where  it 
does  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito.  The  amplifications 
in  the  margin  of  the  book  of  Acts  bring  a  MS.  used  by 
Thomas  into  close  comparison  with  the  Codex  Bezse. 
One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains 
the  Harklean  text,  with  some  revision  by  Bar-Salibi. 

The  marginal  readings  are  probably  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  venion  in  a  critical  view.  One  of  the 
Greek  MSS.  compared  by  Thomas  had  considerable  af- 
finity to  D  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Of  180  marginal 
readings,  about  180  are  found  in  B,  C,  D,  L,  i,  88, 69,  etc 
With  D  alone  of  MSS.  it  harmonizes  nineteen  times  in 
the  Gospels;  with  D  and  B  seven  times.  With  the 
Alexandrian,  or  A,  alone,  it  aiiprees  twice,  but  with  it  and 
others,  D,  L,  eight  times.  With  the  Vatican,  or  B,  alone, 
it  harmonizes  twice,  but  with  it  and  others  four  times 
(see  Adier,  p.  180, 181). 

D.  Syriae  Vertiatu  of  Portions  Wanting  in  the  Peshi- 
to.>-(I.)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude,— The  fact  has  already 
been  noticed  that  the  old  Sjnriac  version  did  not  con- 
tain these  epistles.  They  were  published  by  Pooocke 
in  1830  from  a  Ma  in  the  Bodleian.  The  version  of 
these  epistles  so  often  agrees  with  what  we  have  in 
the  Harklean  recension  that  the  one  is  at  least  de- 
pendent on  the  other.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  David- 
son {Biblical  Criticism,  ii,  196)  that  the  text  of  Pococke 
is  that  of  Philoxenus  before  it  was  revised  by  Thomas 
seems  most  probable.  But,  if  it  is  objected  that  the 
translation  does  not  show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the 
rest  of  the  Philoxenian,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
here  he  had  not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris 
Polyglot  these  epistles  were  added  to  the  Peshito,  with 
which  they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

(II.)  The  Apocalypse.— In  1627  De  Dieu  edited  a  Syr- 
iae version  of  the  Apocalypse  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ley- 
den  library,  written  by  one  ^  Caspar  from  the  land  of 
the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also  written  by  this  Cas- 
par, has  a  subscription  stating  that  it  was  copied  in 
1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  622.  If  this  is  correct,  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  him- 
self would  have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  New 
Test.  But  the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
authority;  and,  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew 
attention  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  version,  we 
might  well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  really 
an  ancient  work.  It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and  the 
MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
It  was  in  the  MS.  which  Abp.  Usher  sent  as  a  present 
to  De  Dieu  in  1681,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Syriae 
New  Test  is  said  to  have  been  contained  (of  what  ver- 
sion is  unknown),  that  having  been  the  only  complete 
MS.  of  the  kind  described ;  and  of  this  MS.,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  printed  by  De 
Dieu,  Usher  says, "  the  Syriae  lately  set  out  at  Leyden 
may  be  amended  by  my  MS.  copy"  (Todd,  WaUon^  i, 
196,  note).  This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglot  and  on- 
ward, has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  translation. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syriae  Apocalypse 
the  PhUoxenian,  a  name  to  which  it  has  no  title :  the 
error  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  verbal  mistake 
in  an  old  advertisement  of  Greenfield's  edition  (for 
which  he  was  not  responsible),  which  said  **  the  Apoc- 
alypse  and  the  Epistles  not  found  in  the  Peshito  are 
given  from  the  Philoxenian  reiBion." 


(III.)  The  Syriae  Version  of  John  rttt,  1-1 1. — From 
the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Usher  to  De  Dieu,  the  latter  pub- 
lished this  section  in  1681.  From  De  Dieu  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  London  Polyglot,  with  a  reference  to  Ush- 
er's MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially)  is  found  in 
Ridley's  Codex  BarsaUbcei,  where  it  is  attributed  to 
Maras,  622 ;  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Paris  MS.  ascribed 
to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar-Salibi  cites  a  different  version,  out  of  Maras, 
bishop  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zacharias  of 
Melitina.  See  Assemani  {BibUoth,  Orient,  ii,  53  and 
170),  who  gives  the  introductory  words.  Probably  the 
version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  stated  in  the  Paris 
MS.),  and  that  of  Maras  the  one  cited  by  Bar-Salibi ; 
while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  are  confounded.  The 
Paul  mentioned  is  apparently  Paul  of  Tela,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  into  Sjrriac 

£.  J^he  Jerusalem  Syriae  Lectionary, — ^The  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was  pretty  fully  de- 
scribed by  S.  R.  Assemani  in  1756  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  that  library ;  but  so  few  copies 
of  that  work  escaped  destniction  by  fire  that  it  was  vir- 
tually unpublished  and  its  contents  almost  unknown. 
Adler,  who,  at  Copenhagen,  had  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing one  of  the  few  copies  of  this  catalogue,  drew  public 
attention  to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurte  Ueber^ 
sicht  seiner  biblisch'kritischen  lieise  nach  Rom  (Altona, 
1783),  p.  118-127,  and,  still  further,  in  1789,  in  his  val- 
uable examination  of  the  Syriae  versions.  The  MS. 
was  written  in  1081  in  peculiar  Syriae  writing;  the 
portions  are,  of  course,  those  for  the  different  festivals, 
some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  being  there  at  all.  The 
dialect  is  not  common  Syriae ;  it  was  termed  the  Jerv^ 
salem  Syriae  from  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points.  The 
grammar  is  peculiar;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee  rather 
than  Syriae;  two  characters  are  used  for  expressing  PH 
and  P. 

In  Adier's  opinion  its  date  as  a  version  would  be  frona 
the  4th  to  the  6th  centur>* ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  of  so  early  an  age,  or  that  any  Syrians 
then  could  have  used  so  corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may 
rather  be  supposed  to  be  a  translation  made  from  a 
Greek  lectionary,  never  having  existed  as  a  substantive 
translation.  To  what  age  its  execution  should  be  as- 
signed seems  wholly  uncertain.  A  further  account  of 
the  MS.  of  this  version,  drawn  op  from  a  comparison  of 
Assemani's  description  in  the  Vatican  catalogue,  and 
that  of  Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Libra- 
ry, is  given  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  284-287.  The  only 
complete  passage  published  till  recently  was  owing  to 
Adler— viz.  Matt,  xxvii,  8-82;  and  scholars  could  only 
repeat  or  work  upon  what  he  gave.  But  the  version 
has  been  published  entire  by  Minischalchi  Erizzo  (^"e- 
rona,  1861,  1864,  2  vols.  4to;  the  first  containing  the 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation ;  the  second,  prolegomena 
and  a  glossary).  Critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament cannot  now  overlook  this  very  valuable  docu- 
ment, whose  readings  are  so  important.  It  contains 
the  following  portions  of  the  Gospels:  all  Matthew  ex- 
cept iii,  12;  v,34-41;  vi, 25-84;  vii,  19-28;  viii,  14-19; 
X,  9-15,28-31,84-86;  xi,  16-26;  xii,  1-29,88-50;  xiit, 
1-48,  55^58 ;  xiv,  1-18,  86, 86 ;  xv,  1-20, 29-81 ;  xvi,  1- 
12,  20-28;  xvii,  20,  27;  xviii,5-9, 11,  21,22;  xix,  1,  2, 
13-15;  XX,  17-28;  xxi.  44-46;  xxvi,  40-43;  aU  Mark 
except  i,  12-84,45;  il,  i8, 18-22;  iii, 6-85;  iv;  v,  1-28, 
85^48;  vi,&-18,  81-56;  vii,  1-28;  viii,  1-26,  82,88;  ix, 
1-15,81,41-50;  x,  1-81,46-52;  xi,  1-21,  26-88;  xii,  1- 
27;  xiil;  xiv;  xv,  1-15,  83-42;  all  Luke  except  i,  69l- 
75,  77-79;  iii,  28-88;  iv,  1-15,  87-44;  v,  12-16,  88-39; 
vi,  11-16,  24-80,  87-49;  vii,  17,  18,  80-85;  viii,  22-25, 
40;  ix,  7-26,  45-56;  x,  18-15,  22-24;  xi,  1-26.  84-^; 
xii,  1,  18-15,  22-81,41-59;  xiii,  1-10,80-85;  xiv,  12- 
15,  25-85;  xv,  1-10;  xvi,  1-9,  16-18;  xvii,  1,  2,  20-87; 
xviu,  1, 15-17,  28-84;  xix,  11-48;  zx,9<44;  xxi,  5-7, 
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20-24,  87,  38;  xxii,  40,  41,  46-71 ;  xxiii,  1-31,  60-M; 
aU  John  except  ti,  23-25 ;  iii,  34-36 ;  iv,  1^,  4d>4o ;  vi, 
94,45,46,71;  Tii,30-86;  xi, 46, 65-67;  xiu,  18-30;  xix, 
21-24. 

As  to  the  reading  it  appears  to  ns  that  they  are 
such  as  characterized  the  5th  aiid  6th  centuries.  The 
text  is  not  that  of  M,  B,  Z,  or  even  D,  but  rather  that 
of  A  and  C  In  Matt,  vi,  it  has  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord^s  Prayer,  which  is  not  in  M,  B,  D,  Z;  it  has  John 
vii,  dS-viii,  11 ;  contains  John  v,  3, 4 ;  has  the  usual  or- 
der of  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  in  Matt,  v;  and  has  the 
later  enlarged  form  of  ver.  44.  It  also  contains  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  Mark  xvi,  contrary  to  M  and  B;  has 

trloCf  not  3toc,  in  John  i,  18 ;  and  in  Matt  xxii,  35  has 
the  later  reading  Kai  Xl-yiov,  omitted  in  B,  L,  and  the 
Peshito.  It  has  also  oc  Cwdtxa  in  Luke  xxii,  14,  with 
A,  C,  E,  etc.,  but  contrary  to  K,  B,  D,  the  Curetonian 
Syriac,  and  Italic.  In  John  1, 27  it  has  the  words  »fi- 
wpov^iv  ftov  yiyovtVt  contrary  to  K,  B,  L,  and  the  Cu- 
retonian Syriac;  but  with  A,  £,  F,  etc.,  the  old  Italic, 
Vulgate,  and  Peshito.  In  Matt,  xix,  17  it  has  the  old 
and  genoine  ri  fu  iputrjis  vipi  rov  dya^ov^  in  John 
iii,  15,  fii)  dwoKfirai  aXXa  are  omitted  with  K  and  the 
Coretonian  Syriac,  E,  etc  On  the  whole,  while  it  is 
easy  to  see  a  number  of  the  oldest  readings  in  the  text, 

such  as  those  in  K,  B,  the  old  Italic,  D,  etc,  yet  the 
readings  of  a  later  period  prevail  Its  text.,  though 
often  differing  from  the  Peshito,  b  neither  older  nor 
better. 

IIL  Literature. — Adler,  N".  T,  Vertionea  StfriactBy  Simr 
plex,  Pkiloxeniana  et  I/ieroaofymiUma  deiwo  examma" 
ta  (1789);  Wiseman, //one  Syriaca  (1827);  Ridley,  De 
Syriaeamm  N,  Faderis  Versionum  Indole  ai^e  {7«t<,etc 
(1761);  Winer,  Commmiatio  de  Verriomt  N,  T,  Syriaca 
UtH  Critieo  eaute  Instituendo  (1823) ;  Wichelhaus,  De 
Nori  TetL  Vernone  Syriaca  Antigua  quam  Peschiiko 
vocoMt  (1850);  Bernstein,  De  Charkletm  N,  T,  Tranala- 
Hone  Syriaca  Commentaiio  (1857);  Cureton,  Antieni  Re- 
censioH  of  the  Syriac  Gospels  (preface,  etc,  1858) ;  Lee, 
Prolegomena  to  Bagster's  Polyglot ;  Reusch,  Syms  Inter' 
pres  eum  Fonte  N,  T.  Grteco  coUatus  (1741);  Storr, 
ObservaHones  super  iV.  T.VertiombttS  Syriacis  (1772); 
Lohlein,  Syrus  Ep,  ad  Ephesios  Interpres  (1885) ;  Mi- 
chaelis  [J.  D.3,  Curce  in  Versionem  Syriacam  Actuum 
Apastolicorum  (1755);  Credner,  De  Prophetarum  Min. 
Vert,  Syr.  quam  Peschito  vocant  Indole  ( 1827) ;  the  In- 
troductions of  De  Wette,  Herbst,  and  Blcek,  with  Da- 
vidson^s  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism^  voL  ii ;  also  the 
literature  referred  to  by  Walch,  BibL  TkeoL  iv,  148  sq. ; 
RoeenraQller,  Handbuck,  iii,  19  sq.,  91  sq.;  Dans,  ThtSal. 
Worterb.  p.  927;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  coL  70;  and 
Herzog,  Real-Eneyklop.  s.  v. 

SYRIAC  iPetkUo)  VERSION,  Rklation  op,  to  the 
Skptuaoixt  and  Chaldue.  One  of  the  most  mooted 
poiots  which  have  vexed  scholars  is  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Peshito  to  the  Sept.  and  Chaldee 
version. 

L  Relation  to  the  Septuaffint.—A  good  deal  has  been 
written  concerning  this  question,  j7ro  and  con.  To  the 
former  aide  belong  Gesenius,  Credner,  H&vemick,  and 
Bleek ;  to  the  latter,  Hirsel  and  Herbst  Without  adduc- 
ing the  aigaments  used  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  admitted 
thac  an  inflnence  of  the  Sept.  upon  the  Peshito  cannot 
be  denied,  and  to  this  supposition  we  are  led  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  one  with  the  other.  To  make  our  asser- 
tion good,  we  will  present  the  following  passages  from 
different  books,  and  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  infer- 
We  commence  with  the  book  of  Genesis : 

ii,  IL  Sept  rp  UrpSyr.  M^r^rV.    From  the  art.  7W- 

mndie  Notices  on  the  Septiutaint^  s.  v.  Skptua- 
oiNT  in  this  CvelopatdiOt  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Sept  cbanffed  here  purposely  "seventh'*  Into 
"sixth."  If  the  Peshito  version  were  made 
only  from  the  original  Hebrew,  there  was  no 

reason  why  the  i9**aon  of  the  Hebrew  should 


be  translated  as  if  it  read  "^ClSn,  like  the  read- 
ing of  the  Sam.,  Sam.  vers.,  aud  Syr.,  which  all 
followed  the  Sept. 

il,4.D^T3tt)1  |^*^K— Sept  rov  o^povov  Kai  T^i*  7>}v ;  Syr. 

S8.  WXT3— Sept*«  rovivapAf  ai^Jtx  Syr.  JT^na  "^IQX 
S4.  I^ni— Sept  not   icovrai   ol   6vo ;   Syr.    jT^HJI 

ill,  2.  V7  *«")B13--6ept.  Lwh  irarr^c  (vXov ;  Syr.  also  has 

7.  n^5— Sept  ^liXXo;  Syr.  KfilO. 

9.  ")QM*^1~Sept  ita*  eiir«v  'a^cim  ;  Syr.  also  supplies 

11.  "IQfit^V-Sept  nai  eiVey  a^^  6  5ent:  Syr.  ni3K1 

16.  riDHM'^it— Sept  Kai  TpywatKi;  Syr.  KrPSK'si. 
lv,8.  l^riK— Sept  ai«X»M/iev  ctv  to  riitoy;  Syr.  K^^S 

10.  n«X^1_Sept  KoJ   e?«e  KiJpiot;   Syr.  nb  lOKI 

dipyX-Sept.  /9of ;  Syr.  vAx 

16.  ^sb— Sept  oinc  o&t«k;  9yr.  MSSMKb. 

17.  OrS— Sept  im  ry  ivofiart;  Syr.  C«br. 

20.  lPOK~rK — Sept.   ESav  rijif  fmaUa   airov]  Syr. 

nrrax  K^nb. 

Tbm— Sept  Kai  <rv\\a/io»va  IrcKer;  Syr.  H'rb'^l 

V,  28.  ^n^l— Sept  Kai  *y#irorro ;  Syr.  "nSTl  (id.  ver.  81). 
29. 131D9QQ-^ept  And  t&v  ipt&i,  f,fjL&v;   Syr.  p 

I^-Sept  Koi  &w6\  Syr.  yu\ 
vl.  20.  ba^— Sept  and  Syr.  bsTS"!. 
vii.  2.  D-^aW-Sept  dik>  A6oi  Syr.  'j'^'^n  'ji'^n. 
8. 133— Sept  and  Syr.  D:i1. 

8.  bsl— Sept  and  Syr.bsnV 

20.  Q^nnn-Sept  ri  Spn  &^nXa;  Syr.  KTS'n  SiTia. 
vlll,  7.  nilSI  Mi:C*^  KX^^-Sept.  Kai  £feX5»i/   oU  iivi- 
^rrpe^e;  Syr.  -[EH  xbl  pBT3  pB31. 
17.  bs— Sept  and  Syr.  bsi  (id.  ver.  19). 
92.  *lp1— Sept  and  Syr.  ^p. 
V^pi-Sept  and  Syr.  ]f'^p. 

iX,  2.  bsa— Sept  Kai  hmi  vdvra;  Syr.  bsb!?! 

6.  C^«  T*a-Sept  Ik  xetpM;  Syr.  KI^X  *{^\ 
7. 12C*lO -Sept  Kai  »X»ip««raTe;  Syr.  llblXl. 

10.  niannn— Sept  Kai  &va  kth^av;  syr.  K^'^rn  fi9i. 
xi,  27.  *nn3  nx— Sept  Kai  tA»  Nax-p;  Syr.  *iin:bi. 

Xil,  8.  nbbplSl — Sept.  Kai  Tovf  Karopw/u^vouv  <rc  ;  Syr. 

-[■«3a^boi. 

7.  *iaK^1-J8ept  Kai  e7»ev  o^fl;  Syr.  lib  *n3K"1. 
13.  MS— Sept  and  Syr.  omit  (id.  zili,  8). 

xill,  7.  aO'^Sept  Kar^ow ;  Syr.  y^':t\\ 
xiv,  1.  TP'nK  —Sept  and  Syr.^l^lKT 

bs*ini— Sept  BaptAx ;  Syr.  b^^ynn. 

2.  nMSO— Sept  and  Syr.  SKSO^. 

6.  cna,  in  Ham — Sept.  tkiia  airroXt ;  Syr.  ')'^n3*7. 
«.  Dl^na— Sept  *v  To«  &p*9t\  Syr.  '^^I'^aai. 

7.  n"1V,  the  oonntry— Sept.  roin  5pxoin>ar;   Syr. 

10.  n^dP  D*7D'-Sept.  Zodo/A«v  Kai  /9ao-iXevc  Vo^kSp- 
^at;  Syr.XnilQST  S^sblSl  OIIOX 
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xiT,  80.  ■^'T^a-Sept.  bvoxtipiovt  irooi  8yr.  ■^•<*T^Ka. 
XT,  5.  •ittS'^l— Sept  Koi  9lwt*  ah^;  Syr.  hb  m3«1. 
«.  p«i"n— Sept  Koi  iiticTwtv''AfipatAi  Syr.  l^iQ^ni 

XTi,  8.  K9— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

«.  ^T^a— Sept.  fo  raU  x*p<fi  909  i  Syr.  '^D''*T^«a. 
16.  mb^-Sept.  Itcmv  auT^i  Syr.  nb  *TbinK1. 
XYil,16.  *^3bQ-Sept.Kai  fiact\*7f;  Syr.  Mabsi. 

1».  C'^nbS-SepL  6  5«off  irpot  ^Afipatifx;  Syr.Dma^i. 
15*113 — Sept.  Koi  Ty  ffVfpfiari  avrov;  Syr.  nX^ltbl. 
XYiii,  5.  *inR— Sept.  km  fxtra  roZroi  Syr.  ID  ")nat. 

17.  Qn^aMl3-Sept.  o«6  'Afipaafx  rmi  vat66fnwi  Syr. 

80.  na"^    '^a-.Sept.    wenXn^wrai    »p6r   /i«  i    Syr. 
29.  nr7KKb-.Sept.  oi   Mn   ^i«oX^<r»;    Syr.  Kb 

IxbanK. 

ziz,8.  nsK-Sept.  jftre^«i'  o^o7r;  Syr. '{irtb  KBM. 

7.  n7SK*«n— Sept  eZre  M  irp^  a^ovr;   Syr.  ^^K1 

•pnb. 

18.  DIpSfl  "I^a— Sept  hn  Tov  t6*ow  tovtov;  Syr.  "jQ 
XZ,15.  "(b^'^aM— Sept    'A/3iMcXex    Ty   *A/%>aa/ii    Syr. 

Qnia»b. 

ZXl,8.  pn2S^~Sept  *l9aaic   6    wl6t   a^oS;    Syr.  K^a 

nripnoi. 

10. 139  (8.)— Sept  and  Syr.  omit 

18.  ^*i:ib-.Sept  tU  idvat  M»7a;  Syr.  Ka*1  HQ9b. 
14.  QC9-Sept  Hal  iwiynnevi  Syr.  GDI. 

83.  913^1 -Sept  Koi   l^cixrev  'A/S^oaMJ    Syr.  3X91 

cniax. 

xxll,  18.  "inK-Sept  .It;  Syr.  ^n. 

16.  "]"1^n*^  DM  — Sept  TOV  ^foarnrw  M  Mi  Syr. 

zxiii,  14.  lb-^pt  and  Syr.  omit 

19.  *«3B  b9— Sept  o  i<rrtw  ^v^forr*;  Syr.  Dia^. 
xxiv,  21.  ;s^iniS-Sept  Koi  waptaimwai  Syr.  Kpansl. 

85.  Dipia  D:i~sept  >ai  roirof ;  Syr.  n*inK  qxi. 

81.  *rt35<^1-Sept  K€u  <:««»  a^;  Syr.  nb  1«K1. 
88.  ^a*1   *1QK'^1  — Sept  not  ctVcr,  AaXiKov;  Syr. 

88.  *«3ab~Sept  ^  trly  fiay  U*a€*i  Syr.  *|ia   '^'lab 

40.  nbo-^-Sept  o^Ac  4f  awoereX*!;  Syr.  *T*in3  IH. 
64.  *^anbO-^pt  Uw4iJi4,aTi  /i«  'i-a  <k«<X^»;  Syr. 

BB.  n^HM  *1SK^1~Sept.  tJwav  M  ol  ^kJcX^i  a^riit; 

Syr.  T«n«  nb  inoKi. 

*inR-Sept  Kai  titra  rovra;  Syr.  "pI'^ITl. 
60.  ilpa'l— Sept.  'PtfiiKKa*  Tify  ttdcX^;}^  oirfiv;  Syr. 

iinnn  Kpaib. 

ZXT,6.  pnX^b—Sept 'IiradK  ry  vi^  ovrov;  Syr.  pnO*^b 

nna. 

8.  9atC1~Sept  Kou  »Xj|pi|t   hfuprnv}  Syr.  !PaiZ31 

nrai\ 

Without  enlai^ng  oar  collatioo,  it  ronst  be  Been  at 
once  that  the  agreement  between  the  Sept  and  the 
Syriac  version  cannot  be  merely  accidental,  and  the 
roost  sceptic  must  admit  that  the  Sept  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Syriac  translators.    Is  this  inference  cor- 


rect, we  may  go  a  step  farther  and  say  what  holds  good 
for  the  one  must  also  be  good  for  the  other;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Syriac  translator  made  use  of  the  Sept  for 
the  other  books  too.  And,  indeed,  Gesenius  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  examples  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  to 
show  that  the  Sept  was  followed  even  in  free  and  arbi- 
trary interpretations  (comp.  his  CommaUar  uber  den 
JtMaia,  i,  82  sq.) ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Credner,  who 
has  minutely  examined  the  minor  prophets  in  his  De 
Prophetarum  Minorum  Vernoma  SyiHcuxe  quam  Peschi- 
to  vacant  Ittdokf  thinks  that  the  Sept  was  employed 
there.  A  similar  result  will  be  achiered  in  comparing 
the  book  of  Jeremiah.    Thus, 

it  26.  OK'^3— Sept  Ai^<ovMa«;  Syr.  b^^nnM:  both  de- 
rive it  from  V*^K,  Instead  of  from  CM^  (comp. 
also  zvill,  18). 

84.  n^«  babr'«3-sept  m  va^p  apW:  syr.nTin 

';b*«K  bS:  both  probably  reading  nbK. 
ill, 8.  ■«a"jya-SeptKop«ivn; Syr. «ar3, reading a-^y 3. 
8.  naa^a— Sept  KoT<MJua:  Syr.  Kn^lQ9,  deriving 

from  ao^. 

vlil,  81.  ■»niarn-Sept  and  Syr.  omit  • 

xv,6.  Dn3n  *^n**Mb3~Sept  Koi  oU4rt  &»-40'«  o^Tovfs 
Syr.  "iinb  piaVK  Mb  ami:  both  reading 

omn  for  Dnjn. 

xvi!,16.  043K   D1^— Sept  h/ifpav  i^ipt^w;  Syr.  &cn*« 

KU3"iaT:  both  reading  ^ISit. 
xvill,14.«^nbl13CO— Sept  ^nr6  w4rpat  ^curroi;  Syr.  ^Q 

««inn  1ia:  both  reading '^^. 

xItII!,8.  *^QTn  "i^aia  Da--SeptKai  iravirivva^era*;  Syr. 

Itpnirn   *;&<    pnu;iQ    *|BK:  both  regarded 

I'Q^'Q  not  as  a  proper  noun,  bot  aa  an  Arama- 
IclufluitlveofC^T 

L81.a*in  nipB  "^acr  Wl.  in  the  Masoretlc  text 
the  Atbnach  under  Tlpfi  indicates  that  it  be- 
longs tu  *^a;S1^.  The  Sept  connects  llpD  with 
ain,  also  reading  a^n  kitdiitiiaov  ^axcupo ;  in 
like  manner  the  Syr.  connects  and  trauslatea 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  more  examples  for  our 
supposition,  since  we  do  not  write  a  dissertation,  but  for 
a  cydopcedia  which,  so  far  as  the  point  in  question  is 
concerned,  has  treated  that  subject  in  such  a  full  way  aa 
neither  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Test  nor  cycIopa&- 
dias  and  dictionaries  of  the  Bible  have  done  before,  if 
they  ever  touched  this  point  fully. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  which  we  shonld  not  paaa 
over,  and  to  which,  as  it  seems,  little  attention  has  been 
paid.  We  mean  t!he  titles  of  the  Syriac  psalms,  which 
are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  editions  of 
the  Sept.  The  titles  are  partly  historical,  partly  dogw 
maticsi  -,  the  former  speak  of  David  or  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  latter  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  if  the  Syriac  translators  really  perused  the 
Sept,  as  our  supposition  is,  how  is  it  that  the  titles 
found  in  the  Syriac  psalms  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Sept  ?  But  the  question  is  easily  answered,  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  these  titles  are  not  only  found 
in  the  commentary  of  Eusebius,  but  also  in  the  Codex 
A  lexandrvMig,  From  the  latter  they  were  reprinted  in 
Walton's  Poiyght  (voL  vi,  pt  vi,  p.  187  sq.),  and  again  by 
Grabe,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  editicm  of  the  Sept. 
A  comparison  of  the  titles  as  found  in  the  Alex.  Codex 
with  those  in  the  Peshito  shows  that  the  dogmatical 
part  of  these  titles  are  a  later  addition,  otherwise  we 
could  not  account  for  the  omission  in  the  Greek,  if  real- 
ly the  latter  had  copied  the  PeshitoH  Deducting  these 
atldttions,  the  titles  otherwise  agree  with  each  other. 
Thus  the  title  of  Psa.  ii  reads :  irpo^rtia  irrpi  Xpc- 
in-ov  KOi  Kkiinmc  idvAv;  Syr.  KiaVMI  MH^ip  bsa 
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^TT^T  dtrSD  bj :  Psa.  iv,  Trpo^riTiia  rtfi  Aavid  mpl 

ivwfwov^tv;  Syr.mrT  "pin  baT3  n^ni. 

IL  RelatUm  to  the  Chaidee.—ThtX  there  U  a  tolerable 
likcoeM  between  the  Syriac  and  Cbaldee  io  many  places 
eannot  be  denied.  Genius  has  produced  a  number  of 
examples  from  Isaiah  to  show  that  the  Targum  was 
a«d  thece  (Cosunen^  i,  88  sq.).  Credner  is  of  the  same 
opinioB  in  regard  to  the  minor  prophets  (Z)e  Prvpheta- 
rum,  etc^  p^  107).  Httremick  and  Herbet  are  of  an  ep- 
ponte  opinion,  and  yet  the  original  traces  of  a  use  of  a 
Targum  are  too  di^inct  to  be  denied,  as  the  following 
fismples  in  Genesis  must  show: 

U,LDBOS   b^-Chald.  Onk.  *}in*^b^n  bs;  Syr. 

«.  raa^i-chaid.  onk.  nai :  Syr.  ni3nn«i. 

8.  OTptJ— Chald.Onk.'J^Onpba:  Syr.O''ip  ■}«. 
IT.  TTOM-Chald.Onk.'^D^bi'Ta;  Syr.^nbaO. 
Si.ainn  onb-Chald.  Onk.  «n*in  -pS;  Syr. 

fiiainn  K33«. 

Tl,  14.  CSp-Chald.  Onk.  'j'»m*ra ;  Syr.  «*1'^ntt. 
▼fi.4.n^3«13— Chald.  Onk.  K*iaO    n^HO;  Syr. 

«naT3  nma. 

?ifl,  1.  IDim-Chald.  Onk.  IHSI ;  Syr.  irr^innfitl. 
4.  3-»-iX  -nn  by— Cbald.Onk.  n*)p  -^^llO  b5; 
Syr.  -^Tip  "^^IIM  b5. 

t2.  iraTD-*— chaid.  Onk.  "j^baa*';  Syr.  iiboaa. 
X,  10.  *i9ao-^haid.  Onk.  baa ;  Syr.  baa. 

xl, »  ■'3D  bS-^haJd.  Onk.  •^^na ;  Syr.  ''•^na. 
xlT*14.  1-<3'»3n  nK-Chald.  Onk.  "^miaby  m;  Syr. 

Tii^a'^by. 


apr"«b:  Syr.  R-'i'^aai  fabb   K^»"«pb 
irna  aips-^b. 

xxxl, ».  16.  bSil-Chald.  IS^IBKI ;  Syr.  ttJ^lBr 

84.b«an  nsa-chaid.  HbiaaT  Kza^^a^a;  Syr. 

«ba3T  Kw^ara. 

xxxvll.25.  D"'bxyiQ«"«  nn-5X-Chald.  •'Xa*l5  n^iitt); 
Syr.  K"«a^5n  KHT'^a. 
xUv.SO.  1«B3a     r\^^'^p    llCCai-Chald.    niOB3"1 

n"»iaB33   n-»b   na^an;  syr.  n»B3i 
n«B3  -|ib  nb  xa^an. 
xivii.  81.  D'''nsb  ip«  ^•'asTh  oyn  nKi—chaid. 
•^inpb  "^npTs  •,'inn'*  -iar^  ««»  n'»i,i.e. 

and  the  people  he  made  him  to  pnsa  fn>m  city 
to  city:  Syr.  «*)p  !«  ^3^   '^W   K135bl 
K*lpb.    This  is  a  very  obvions  imitation  of 
the  Chnldee. 
xllx,8.  •'SIX  n'^CXI-Chald.  •'Bpn  ©•'1;  Syr.©^^ 

•»Bpin. 

We  oould  thns  go  on  with  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  our  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  priority  belongs  to  the  Chaldee  of  Onkelos,  and 
not  to  the  Peshito.  Our  supposition  being  correct,  the 
assertions  of  those  must  fall  to  the  ground  who  would 
put  Onkelos  in  the  2d  or  8d  century.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Christ — provided  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  belongs  to  tlie  Ist  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian isra — and  thus  the  notices  concerning  Onkelos 
which  we  find  in  the  Talmud  are  confirmed  anew. 
Our  examples  from  the  book  of  Genesis  leaving  it  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  dependence  of  the 
Syriac  version  upon  the  Chaldee,  the  Chaldee  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  will  prove  this  more  fully.  Thus  we 
read: 


Chaldee—Prov.  i,  4. 

KT-'s  nn  Kn^-ni  i«babi  Km«'»^5  '»*ia»b  'pish 

i,19. 


\ 


iUis. 

iM& 


Syriac. 

•^nns  -ji«  Dia  Kb^5i  «Tib  ba^o  T<«  %'Tii3rba3i 

Kai:i 

«n-nKa    VP^^^"!    Kns'^^n    «niiM    T«paoi 


xlT.T.  l-an  llXSna-Chald.  Onk.  1*73  1^53;  Syr. 

na  •j-'ya. 
zrisi,i2.  nana?  ■«b  nn-Ti  -trba  •'inK— chaid.  ina 

4  lo-^bj  «nn  n'^a'^oT;  syr.  *in3  p 
fitritt-^by  -^b  x"«in  n"«ban. 

•,PT    *«SnKV^Chald.  a"«D   '»3a'TJ;  Syr.  ''lOl 

aKo. 
xxi,a8.b©K  ya*«*i-chaid.  Ka:c3  a:t3n;  syr.  axai 
Kna:ca. 

xzil,<.  nbaXQ— Chald.  K3*«aD;  Syr.  MS^pD. 

xxsH^u.  riTrn  qoa-chaid.«bpn  •^oi  «bod;  Syr. 
Kbpn  ■»0T  HBoa. 

xxfv.M.brVI  by«  bsn— Chald.  n5'»D*in8t;  Syr. 
xxTll,8.  ^••bn— Chald.  "^B'^D,  Syr.  ^B'^D. 

zxx,Ru.  D'»«iTi-chaid.^'»rrna"«;  Syr.  Kni'na^ 

«.  "para  n3p3— CbaW.  ©•<1B:  Syr.Oi'nB. 

tf.  spj-^b  o-'nTcpm  labb  D"«B05n  rr^m- 
cbaid.  K-niaai   pbb   tx^^ph   '\^n^ 


We  will  not  increase  the  quotations,  but  let  the  student 
examine  passages  like  i,  6, 8, 10, 18, 15, 18, 21-28, 25,80, 
83 ;  u,  1, 4,  10,  U,  17,  21 ;  iil,  2, 4, 6-8, 12, 15, 19,  21,  25, 
29;  iv,2,8,10, 11, 14,18,21-23,25-27;  v, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 
18,16,18,21,28;  vi,  1,2,4-6,18, 15,16,17,19,26,28,84; 
vii,  ^  10, 1&-18, 28-25;  viu,  4,  8,  10, 12, 18, 20,  28,  26, 
82;  ix,  4,5,11,14;  x,  8-5,7,  9,16,22,80,81;  xi,7,18, 
14, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27,  etc.— altogether  more  than  800  pas- 
sages where  he  will  find  a  striking  similarity  between 
these  two  versions. 

Besides  this  similarity,  there  are  a  great  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  deviate  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  inner  connection  of  both  versions  with 
each  other  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Thus  Pro  v.  i,  7, 
the  Hebrew  reads,  n9*1  D'^ttJ^'n  Hin^  nK'T'— Le."The 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;*'  but  the  Chal- 
dee reads,  •^■»T  «nbm  Knoan  ©■»n— L  &  •*  The  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God ;"  and  so  also  the  Svr. 

K^ion  «nbm  Knapn  ©•^'n :  or  xvi,  4,  brB  ?a 

in39ob  n*in^— **The  Lord  has  made  all  things  for 
himself;"   the   Chaldee  paraphrases,  '','^1319    "pnba 

rr'b  i"«»«r.iD«n  i-^b-^xb  «nbxi— i.  e.  **au  works  of 

€rod  are  for  those  who  obey  him;**  and  thus  also  the 
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Syr.  rk  "priano^Dn  yk'^^h  K-^^ian  "^ninar  y^rh^. 

Without  increasing  the  narober  of  such  passages,  we  will 
adduce  some  in  which  both  versions  entirely  give  up  the 
Masoretic  text  and  follow  another  reading :  thus  Prov. 
i,  24,  for  ISM^ni  the  Chaldce  reads  19*«QKn  Vih\  for  the 
translation  is  linDTaih  xbl,  *nd  so  also  the  Syriac,  «bl 
•jinaTS'^n :  v, 9,  the  Chaldee  reads  ^Slh  instead  of  ^TIH, 
for  the  translation  is  "f b'^H,  and  so  in  the  Syriac,  ^b^n : 
ix,  It,  for  *^1*^3  the  Chaldee  reads  M2*^3,  for  the  trans- 
lation is  nn*!  h^XSf^,  and  in  the  Syriac  nnT  hliV.  These 
examples,  which  could  be  increased  greatly  (comp.  iii, 
27;  v,4,9,l9,21;  vii,  22,28;  viii,8;  ix,  H ;  x,4;  xi, 
26;  xii,4, 19,  21,  28;  xiii,  15,  19;  xiv,  14;  xv,  4;  xix, 
19,23;  XX,  4,  14,  20;  xxi,  4,  30;  xxii,  U,  16;  xxiv,  5, 
22 ;  XXV,  20, 27 ;  xxvi,  5, 7, 10 ;  xxvili,  5, 1 1 ;  xxix,  18, 21 ; 
XXX,  81 ;  xxxi,  6),  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  stand  in  a  relation  of  depeudence  to  each  other. 

But  in  speaking  of  a  relation  of  these  versions,  it 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  they  relate  to  each  other 
as  the  original  and  copy,  but  this  relation  consists  in 
that  the  author  of  the  one  version,  in  preparing  the 
same,  followed  mostly  the  other  without  giving  up  his 
independence  entirely.  This  we  can  see  from  the  eighty- 
two  passages  iu  which  the  Chaldee  follows  the  Masoretic 
text,  while  the  Syriac  deviates  from  it,  as  ii,  16 ;  iii,  80 ; 
iv, 8, 11,22,26,82;  vii, 7, 8, 10, 22 ;  viii,7, 11,86;  ix,12, 
18;  X,  10, 12, 19, 24, 26;  xi,  9,  10, 16, 19, 24,  29;  xii,  17, 
23;  xiii,  1,10, 28;  xiv,  7, 17, 22, 28, 88, 86 ;  xv,  10, 14, 16, 
17,  22,  80;  xvi,  7,  26;  xvii,  4,  9, 15;  xviii,  1, 8,  6,  16; 
xix,  1, 4,  22, 29 ;  xxi,  14 ;  xxii,  8, 19 ;  xxiii,  2, 6, 80, 84; 
xxiv,  10,  26, 82, 88;  xxv,  4, 11, 10, 18,  21,  22;  xxvi,  2, 
1 1-13,  17-19,  26 ;  xxx,  16,  19 ;  or  from  those  passages 
in  which  the  Syriac  agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text 
against  the  Chaldee,  as  vi,86;  vii,  16;  viii,29;  x,  29; 
xi,  4;  xiv,  24;  xv,  82;  xvi,  6^  xvii,  6,  16;  xviii,  17; 
xix,  2,  18;  xxiii,  28;  xxiv,  9, 14;  xxv,  9;  xxvili,  1; 
xxxi,  8. 

To  these  examples  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  we 
could  also  add  a  number  from  other  books,  but  we  be- 
lieve we  have  proved  sufficiently  our  assertion.  As  this 
CydopcBdia,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
this  question  has  been  treated  to  such  length,  future  in- 
vestigations based  upon  these  must  show  the  tenability 
or  otherwise  of  our  assertion.  See  also  Schonfelder,  Ori' 
hdos  und  Petckito  (MUnchen,  1869) ;  Maybaum,  Ueher 
die  Spracke  des  Targum  zu  den  Spruchen  vnddessen  Ffr- 
kSkniss  zum  Syrer,  in  Merx,  ArchivJUr  iDiasenschafl- 
liche  Er/orschung  des  A  Iten  TestainentSt  ii,  66  sq. ;  Dathe, 
Opuscukij  p.  106  sq. ;  Frankl,  Studien  Uber  die  Septua- 
ginta  undPeachitx>  zu  Jeremiay  in  Fraukel-Gratz,  MonaiS' 
gchri/t,  1872,  p.  444  sq.     (a  P.) 

Syr^ian  Ca^K,  Arammi,  Gen.  xxv,  20 ;  xxviii,  6 ; 
xxxi,20,24;  Deut.xxvi,6,  2  Kings  v,20;  fem.M^a^K, 
Arammiydh,  1  Chron.  vii,  14,  ^^Aramiteas;"  phir.  masc 
D'^a'nyt,  Arammim,  2  Kings  viii,28,29;  xvi,  6  [where 
the  text  has  D^iQ1*1M,  which  the  marg.  corrects  to 
D'^oilSit,  £dofnUes;\ ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  6 ;  but «  Syrians"  is 
elsewhere  the  rendering  of  D'^K,  Ardm;  ^vpoQj  Luke 
iv,  27),  an  inhabitant  either  of  Western  Syria,  i.  e.  on 
the  Mediterranean  (2  Kings  v,  20),  or  of  Eastern,  L  e. 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  loc,  cit^.    See  Syria. 

Syrian  Churches,  a  general  name  for  that  portion 
of  the  Oriental  Church  which  had  its  seat  in  Syria,  and 
which  was  anciently  comprehended  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  (after  that  of  Jerusalem  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction)  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Syrian  Church  of  the  early  centuries  was  exceedingly 
flourishing.  Before  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  num- 
bered 119  distinct  sees,  with  a  Christian  population  of 
several  millions.  The  ifirst  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Syrian  Church  was  the  fatal  division  which  arose  from 
the  controversies  on  the  incarnation.  See  Eutyches  ; 
Jaoobitbs;  Mom opiiysitbs  ;  N£stobiam8.    The  £u- I 


tychian  heresy,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  obtained 
wide  extension  in  Syria ;  and  the  usual  results  of  divi- 
sion ensued  in  the  corruption  and  decay  of  true  religion. 
The  Moslem  conquest  accelerated  the  ruin  thus  begim ; 
and  from  the  7th  century  downwards,  this  once  flourish- 
ing Church  declined  into  a  weak  and  spiritless  commn- 
nity,  whose  chief  seat  was  in  the  mountains,  and  whose 
best  security  from  oppression  lay  in  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  of  their  utterly  fallen  and  con- 
temptible condition.  Under  the  head  Maronites  has 
been  detailed  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Syrian  Church.  This  branch  of  the  East- 
em  Christianity,  although  for  the  most  part  divided 
from  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  by  the  profession  of 
Monophysitism,  took  part  with  the  Greeks  in  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  West,  under  Michael  Cerularius;  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Maronites  to  Rome  had  the  remark- 
able result  of  establishing  side  by  side,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  occupied  by  the  Christians  imder  the  Moslem 
rule  in  Syria,  two  distinct  communities,  speaking  the 
same  language,  using  the  same  liturgj',  and  following 
the  same  rites,  and  yet  subject  to  two  different  patri- 
archs, and  mutually  regarding  each  other  as  heretics 
and  apostates  from  the  ancient  creed  of  their  country. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Syrian  rite,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Greek,  consists  in  its  liturgy,  and 
the  language  of  that  liturgy,  which  is  Syriac,  and  with 
which  the  people,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  priests,  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted.  The  liturgy  b  known  as  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  James.  The  Syrians  agree  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  administering  com- 
munion under  both  heads,  in  permitting  the  marriage 
of  priests  (provided  they  marr}'  before  ordination),  and 
in  administering  the  unction  of  confirmation  at  the  sanae 
time  with  baptism,  even  to  infants. 

The  Christian  community  of  Syria  may  at  present  be 
divided  into  four  classes :  the  Maronites,  the  Greeks 
(who  are  also  called  Melchites),  the  Monophysites,  who 
are  called  Jacobites,  and  the  primitive  Syrian  Christians 
(not  Maronites)  who  are  in  communion  with  Rome.  This 
last-named  community  forms  the  small  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Syrian  Church  which  remained  orthodox  during; 
the  controversy  on  the  incarnation,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  lapse  into  Monophysitism.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite.  The  Maronites 
number  about  150,000;  the  Greeks  are  said  to  be  about 
60,000 ;  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  of  Armenia  Proper 
are  said  to  reckon  together  about  40,000  families,  of 
whom,  however,  but  a  small  proportion  (probably  scarce- 
ly 10,000  in  all)  can  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
Syrian  Church.  The  non-Maronite  Syrians  who  follow 
their  national  rite,  but  are  in  communion  with  Rome,  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  4000.  The  resident  Latins 
are  chiefly  members  of  the  religious  onlers  who  from 
immemorial  time  have  possessed  convents  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  European  Catholics  who  have  settled  perma- 
nently or  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem,  Beirfit,  and  Damas- 
cus. None  of  these  can  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Syrian  Church.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  belief,  and,  in  most  particulars,  the  disciplinary 
practice,  of  these  several  classes  coincide  substantially 
with  those  respectively  of  the  same  communities  in  the 
other  churches  of  the  East.  All  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Maronites  and  the  few  United  Syrians)  reject  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  The  Syrians  of  the  Greek 
commimion  reject  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  the  Jacobites  flrmly  maintain  their  old 
tenet  of  Eutychianism.  Among  them  all  are  to  be  found 
monks  and  religious  females.  All  enforce  celibacy  on 
their  bishops,  and  refuse  to  priests  the  privilege  of  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  or  of  marrying  after  ordina- 
tion. The  practice  of  fasting  prevails  among  all  alike. 
They  receive  and  practice  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  painted,  although 
not  of  graven,  images.  Many  particulars  regarding 
them  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  memoirs  of  recent 
missionaries  of  the  several  denominations,  among  which 
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the  letters  pablisbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  French 
Society  for  the  [propagation  of  the  Faith,  although  nat- 
urally tinged  with  some  sectarian  coloring,  are  partic- 
ularly full  and  interesting. — Chambers^ $  Enofclop.  s.  v. 
See  Etheridge,  Higt^  Liturgyy  etc.,  of  Syrian  Churches 
(Lond.  1846) ;  Benin,  Traditions  of  Syr,  Churches  (ibid. 
1871). 

Byriiuc,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
river-god  L^do,  who,  when  pursued  on  account  of  her 
beauty  by  Pan,  prayed  to  her  fiither  for  relief,  and  was 
changed  into  a  reed.  Pan  cut  some  stalks  from  it,  join- 
ed them  together  with  wax,  and  used  it,  in  the  form 
known  to  us  as  Pan's- pipe,  in  remembrance  of  her 
(Ovid,  Meiam,  i,  690). 

Syma,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Carian  king  Damsthus.  She  fell  from  the  roof  of  her 
bouse,  and  was  restored  by  the  art  of  Podalirius,  who 
then  married  her,  and  built  the  city  named  aAer  her  in 
Caria. 

Sy'ro-PhcBiii'cian  ('Svpo^tpiova  v,  r.  Svpo^c- 
fiKur<ra\  a  general  name  (Mark  vii,  26)  of  a  (female) 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  portion  of  Phoenicia,  which 
was  popularly  called  SyrO'Phomicia,  by  reason  of  its 
proximity  to  Syria  and  its  absorption  by  conquest  into 
that  kingdom.  See  Phoenicia.  The  name  is  made  es^ 
pecially  interesting  to  the  scriptural  student  on  account 
of  the  woman  who  besought  our  Lord  in  behalf  of  her 
afflicted  daughter,  and  the  miraculous  cure  wrought  by 
him  on  the  latter.  Matthew  calls  the  woman  a  woman 
of  Canaan  (xy,  22),  being  in  respect  to  her  nationality, 
in  common  with  the  Phoenicians,  a  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan ;  Blark  describes  her  as  '^  a  Greek,  a  Syrophoenici- 
an  by  nation"  (vii,  26),  but  RosenmUUer  rightly  observes 
that  the  Jews  called  all  Gentiles  Greeks  ('kXX^vfc), 
just  ta  the  Greeks  called  all  strangers  barbarians.  She 
was  therefore  a  Greek,  or  Gentile,  and  a  native  of  that 
part  of  Syria  which  bek>nged  to  Phoenicia.  We  have 
a  cnrioas  instance  of  the  interchange  made  in  respect 
to  the  terms  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  of  an  earlier 
kind,  in  the  case  of  Shaul,  the  son  of  Simeon,  who  is 
said  in  Genesis  (xlvi,  10),  according  to  the  Sept,  to  be 
the  son  of  a  Phoenician  woman,  and  in  Exodus  (vi,  15), 
to  be  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman.  The  case  of 
the  Syrophoenician  woman  was  a  very  singular  one, 
both  on  account  of  the  strong  faith  manifested  on  her 
part,  and  the  exercise  of  divine  grace  and  power  in  mi- 
raculous working  by  Christ  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
of  his  personal  ministrations.  In  the  latter  respect  it 
stands  in  a  sort  of  affinitv  to  the  cases  in  Old-Test,  his- 
tory  referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  Luke  iv,  26,  27. — Fair- 
bairn. 

The  invention  of  the  words  *' Svro-Phoenicia"  and 
**  Svro-Phoenicians"  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Romans,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
they  intended  by  the  expressions.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  they  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Syria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthagini- 
ans) ;  and  the  term  ^  Syrophoenix"  has  been  regarded 
as  the  exact  converse  to  "Libyphoenix"  (Alford,  cid  loc.). 
But  the  Libyphoenices  are  not  the  Phoenicians  of  Afri- 
ca generally — they  are  a  peculiar  race,  half- African  and 
half- Phoenician  ("mixtum  Punicum  Afris  genus,"  Livy, 
XX i,  22).  The  Syro-Phoentcians,  therefore,  should,  on 
this  analogy,  be  a  mixed  race,  half  Phoenicians  and  half 
Syrians.  This  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
satirists  Lncilius  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  De  Propjietat,  Senn, 
iv.  431)  and  Juvenal  {Sat,  viii,  159),  who  would  regard 
a  mongrel  Oriental  as  peculiarly  contemptible.  In  later 
times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms  superseded  the 
ethnic  one.  The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  Syria  into 
three  parts — Syria  Proper,  Syro-Phoenice,  and  Syro- 
Pabesdna;  and  henceforth  a  Syro-Phoenician  meant  a 
native  of  this  sub-province  (Lacian,  De  Cone  Dear,  §  4), 
which  included  Phoenicia  Proper,  Damascus,  and  Pal- 
myren^  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  iv,  24S  sq.). — Smith. 

ByropfklTiB    (also   Sgubopulvs,  Zyov/ooirovXoy, 


Syovpoc),  Stlyester,  a  writer  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
Council  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (1488  sq.),  who  himself 
participated  in  its  business,  and  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined opponents  of  the  union  between  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  West  upon  which  the  emperor,  John 
Pakeologus,  had  set  his  heart.  So  far  did  he  carry  his 
opposition  that  he  found  it  advisable  to  resign  his  place 
as  one  of  the  six  debaters  in  the  council,  and  came  into 
violent  antagonism  with  both  the  patriarch  and  the 
emperor.  He  yielded  to  the  emperor's  commands  and 
threats,  however,  so  far  as  to  sign  the  decree  of  union 
which  had  been  adopted,  but  afterwards  deplored  the 
weakness  of  his  action.  He  was  a  legal  officer  {hKai' 
6^\a^  and  a  chief  sacristan  (jikyoQ  tKKXrjoiapxni:)  «' 
Constantinople,  and  also  one  of  the  five  dignitaries 
about  the  patriarch  who  were  allowed  to  wear  the 
badge  of  the  cross  upon  their  robes;  but  his  want  of 
firmness  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  union  with  the 
Latin  Church  rendered  him  unpopular  at  home  and 
thus  caused  him  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  a  **  tnie  history  of  the 
untrue  union  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins," 
thereby  exciting  against  himself  the  anger  of  the  Lat- 
ins and  their  friends  in  turn,  so  that  Romish  writers 
like  Labbe  and  AUatius  class  him  unqualifiedly  with 
Grecian  liars  and  the  worst  sort  of  schismatics. 

The  work  of  Syropulus  has  important  and  undeniable 
value  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  Ferrara. 
It  presents  a  credible  view  of  events  personally  engaged 
in  by  the  author,  and  defends  a  position  actually  repre- 
sented in  the  council,  besides  revealing  to  view  a  series 
of  connected  and  involved  incidents  which,  but  for  its 
narration,  could  not  have  been  known  at  this  day.  The 
later  criticism  of  Allatius  may,  nevertheless,  have  cor- 
rected some  minor  particulars  of  the  narrative.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  was  to  show  that  a  real  union  was  im< 
possible,  though  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  pope, 
Bessarion,  the  patriarch,  the  emperor,  etc.,  steadily  drew 
nearer  to  each  other,  until  the  necessities  of  the  Greeks 
decided  the  result,  which  Syropulus  justly  characterizes 
as  a  compromise  (juaoTric)  rather  than  a  union.  The 
final  draining  of  the  terms  of  union  involved  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  (sect,  viii,  14).  Book  xii  relates  the 
disagreements  of  the  Greeks  while  returning  from  the 
synod,  and  their  discouraging  reception  at  home. 

The  work  is  extant  in  a  single  edition  based  on  a 
codex  of  the  Bibliotheca  Regia  (N.  1247),  from  which 
Serrarius  caused  it  to  be  copied  in  1642  and  sent  to 
Isaac  Vossius  for  publication;  but  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
the  English  ambassador,  caused  the  manuscript  to  be 
pUced  at  the  disposal  of  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II  and,  later,  bishop  of  Bath.  The 
latter  issued  the  book  in  the  original  Greek  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  Latin  translation  under  the  title  Vera 
Hist,  Unioms  non  Veree  inter  Grtecos  et  Latinos,  etc.  (Ha- 
g!»  Comitis,  1660),  besides  prefixing  to  it  a  eulogy  of 
S}Topulus  and  of  the  Grecian  theology  and  Church  as 
compared  with  the  papal,  which  rendered  the  work  still 
more  unpalatable  to  Romish  readers.  Allatius  accord- 
ingly prepared  a  refutation,  directed  more  especially  at 
Creyghton,  entitled  In  R,  Creyghtoni  Apparat.j  Versio- 
nem  et  Not,  ad  Hist,  Cone,  Florentini,  etc.  (Rom.  1665), 
pt  L  Creyghton's  edition  and  also  the  Paris  codex  are 
incomplete,  as  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is  wanting ; 
but  several  other  manuscript  copies  of  Syropulus  exist, 
so  that  the  deficiency  may  perhaps  be  met.  See  Creygh- 
ton's preface,  ubi  sup,;  Oudini  Comment,  iii,  2418 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  Liter,  Append.;  Schrokh,  xxxiv,  411. — Herzog, 
Real-Encykiop,  s.  v. 

Byrtis  (Zvpnc,  "quicksands,"  AcU  xxvii,  17). 
There  were  two  quicksands  on  the  coast  of  North  Af- 
rica, between  Cyrene  and  Carthage,  whose  shoals  and 
eddies  the  ancient  mariners  greatly  feared  (Horace, 
Oefcj,i,22,5:  Ovid,  Fa*f.iv,  499;  Tibull.  ii,  4, 91).  The 
greater  of  these  was  named  Syrtis  Majovy  or  Magna^ 
and  the  lesser  Syrtis  Minor;  and  old  geographers  used 
to  tell  many  marrels  respecting  them  (Strabo,  ii,  128 ; 
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zrii,  884 ;  Ptolemy,  iy,  8 ;  Pliny,  r,  4;  SoUn.  27 ;  Mela, 
i,  7,  4;  SalluBt,  Jug,  78).  Modem  ezplontioiu  find 
both  of  them  to  be  highly  dangerous  bays,  where  the 
treacherous  sandy  shore  is  barely  covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  where  terrific  clouds  of  sand  are  suddenly 
raised  by  the  wind,  obscuring  the  sight  and  overwhelm- 
ing men  and  even  ships.  The  Greater  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Guff  of  SidrOj  between  Tripoli  and  Barea; 
and  the  Lesser  the  Gulf  of  Cabet,  The  former  is  spe- 
cially intended  in  the  aocount  of  Paal*s  shipwreck  (q.  v.). 


See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Cias$,  Geog,  s.  ▼.     See  Quick- 
sand. 

Syms,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Sinope,  who  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  ^(yriana. 

Systatitcas  {'SvaranKai^  were  letters  of  license 
granted  by  a  bishop  for  a  clergyman  to  remove  from 
his  diocese  to  another,  called  by  the  old  canons  IHsmU" 
9ory  Letters, 

Bysj^gns.    See  Yokb-frixow. 
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Ta'&nach  (Heb.  Taainak',  T|p9Pl,«afu^  [Geeenius], 
ox  fortified  [FUrst] ;  twice  [Judg.  xxi,  25 ;  1  Chron.  vii, 
29]  more  briefly  Tanat,  71J5P1,  A.  V.  "Tauach;"  Sept. 
Bavax  or  Qaauax  ▼•  r.  Tavaxt  2ay^  etc),  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated  among  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Joeh.  xii,  21).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  half-tribe  of  Bianasseh  (xvii, 
11 ;  zxi,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  29),  though  it  would  appear 
to  have  lain  within  the  original  allotment  of  Issachar 
(Josh,  xvii,'  11).  It  was  bestowed  on  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (xxi,  25).  Taanach  was  one  of  the  places  in 
which,  either  from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from 
the  ground  near  it  being  favorable  for  their  mode  of 
fighting,  the  aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand 
(xvii,  12 ;  Judg.  i,  27) ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Canaanites  under  Sisera  against  Deborah  and  Barak  it 
appears  to  have  formed  the  headquarters  of  their  army 
(Judg.  V,  19).  Ader  this  defeat  the  Canaanites  of  Taa- 
nach were  probably  made,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  a  tribute 
(Josh,  xvii,  13 ;  Judg.  i,  28),  but  in  the  town  they  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  to  the  last.  Taanach  is  almost 
always  named  in  company  with  Megiddo,  and  they 
were  evidently  the  chief  towns  of  that  fine,  rich  district 
which  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius, 
who  mentions  it  twice  in  the  Onofna^icon  (Baavax  and 
Oavari)  as  a  "very  large  village"  standing  between 
three  and  four  Roman  miles  from  Legio — the  ancient 
Megiddo.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
mediieval  traveller,  and  it  still  stands  about  four  miles 
south-east  of  Lejjdn,  retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly 
the  change  of  a  letter.  Schubert,  followed  by  Robin- 
son, found  it  in  the  modem  Td'amutky  now  a  mean  ham- 
let on  the  south-east  side  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  summit 
of  table-land  (Schubert,  Morgenland^  iii,  164;  Robuison, 
BibL  Res.  iii,  156;  BibL  Sacra,  1848,  p.  76;  Schwarz, 
PalesL  p.  149).  The  ancient  town  was  planted  on  a 
large  mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  prom- 
ontory, which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills  of  Ma- 
nasseh  into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or  bay,  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  plain  on  ite  north  side,  and  between 
it  and  Lejj&n  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  858).  Ruins  of  some 
extent,  but  possessing  no  interest,  encompass  it  ( Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  871).  The  houses  of  the  present  village 
are  mud  huts,  with  one  or  two  stone  buildings  (Ridga- 
way,  The  Lord's  Land,  p.  588). 

Taanah.    See  Taan ath-Shtloh. 

Ta'&nath-Sbiaoh  (Heb.  Taanaih"  Shiloh%  nSKn 
rfblZ?,  Taanah  [Gresenius,  approach;  Fttrst,  drde]  of 
ShUoh,  so  called  prob.  from  its  vicinity  to  that  place ; 
Sept  Tifvdd  XifXftf  V.  r.  Btfvaoa  Kai  XfXXf|c)»  a  plBce 
mentioned  (Josh,  xvi,  6)  as  situated  near  the  northern 
border  of  Ephraim  at  its  eastern  end  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  Janohah.  See  Tribs.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  (OnomasL  a.  v.),  who  places  Jano- 
hah twelve  and  Thenath  ten  Roman  miles  east  of  Ne- 
apolis.  It  is  probably  the  Thena  (B^va)  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (jGfog,  v,  16, 5),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, in  connection  with  lifeapolis.  In  the  Talmud  (Je- 
rusalem Megillah,  i),  Taanath-Shiloh  is  said  to  be  iden- 


tical with  Shiloh,  a  stotement  which  Kurtz  {Gesch.  dm 
Alt.  Bundes,  ii,  70)  understands  as  meaning  that  Taa- 
nath  was  the  ancient  Canaanitish  name  of  the  place, 
and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  conferred  on  it  in  token 
of  the  "  rest**  which  allowed  the  tebemade  to  be  esub- 
lished  there  aAer  the  conquest  of  the  country'  had  been 
completed.  But  this  is  evidently  conjecture  arising 
from  the  probable  proximity  of  the  two  places.  Taa- 
nah-of-Shiloh  is  probably  the  A  in  Tana  seen  by  Rob- 
inson north-east  of  Mejdel  {Later  Res.  iii,  295),  and  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Afemoirj  p.  121,  although  erroneously 
marked  Meraj  ed'Dm  on  his  Map),  about  a  mile  from 
the  road  between  Acrabi  and  Mejdel,  consisting  of  "  a 
small  tell  with  a  ruin,  on  the  first  lower  plateau  into 
which  the  Ghor  descends." 

Taanith.    See  Talmud. 

Tab'aoth  (Jafiaw^  v.  r.  TafibA),  a  less  correct 
form  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  of  the  name  Tabbaoth  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46). 

Tab'baotfa  (Heb.  Taibadth',  n'l9aa,  Hngs  [Gese- 
nius],  or  spots  [FUrst] ;  Sept  TaPfiaid  v.  r.  Ta/3a«^ 
and  Ta^wS),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants 
or  family  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  46).     B.C.  ante  58& 

TablMth  (Heb.  Tahbath',  HSD,  perh.  celebrated 
[Gesenius] ;  Sept.  Ta/3a3  T.  r.  FafidB),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianitish  host 
after  Gideon's  night  attack;  they  fled  to  Beth-shittah, 
to  Zererath,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (bs)  Tab- 
bath  (Judg.  vii,  22).  As  all  these  places  were  in  or  near 
the  Ghor,  Tabbath  is  probably  the  present  Tubuhhat' 
Fahil,  L  e.  "Terrace  of  Fahil,"  a  very  striking  natural 
bank,  600  feet  in  height,  with  a  long  horizontel  and 
apparently  flat  top,  which  is  embanked  against  the 
western  face  of  the  mounuins  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
descends  with  a  very  steep  front  to  the  river  (Robinson, 
BibL  Res.  iii,  825). 

Tab'eftl  (Isa.  vii,  6).    See  Tabei^l,  1. 

Tab'eSl  (Heb.  TtdfeiV,  bMS^  [in  pause  Tabeal\ 
bfi^aa,  Isa.  vii,  6,  A.  V.  "Tabeja"]^  God  is  good;  Sept. 
Tape^X),  the  name  of  two  men.    See  also  Tobiel. 

1.  The  father  of  the  unnamed  person  on  whom  Re- 
zin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  proposed 
to  bestow  the  crown  of  Judah  in  case  they  succeeded  in 
dethroning  Ahaz  (Isa.  vii,  6).  B.a  ante  788.  Who 
"Tabeal's  son"  was  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  some  factious  and  powerful  Ephraimite 
(perhaps  Zichri,  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7),  who  promoted  the 
war  in  the  hope  of  this  result — Kitto^  The  Aramaic 
form  of  the  name  [see  Tabrixmon],  however,  has  been 
thought  to  favor  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Syrian 
in  the  army  of  Rezin.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  ren- 
ders the  name  as  an  appellative,  **and  we  will  make 
king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who  seems  good  to  ua** 
(K9b  *^^3^  "{^  n^).     Raahi  by  Gtmatria  turns  the 

name  into  K7ia'^,  Rinda,  by  which  apparently  he  would 
understand  Remaliah, — Smith. 
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2.  An  oOioer  of  the  Penian  government  in  Samaria 
in  the  icigii  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  iv,  7).  B.C  619.  It 
has  been  aigoed  that  he,  too^  was  an  Aramaean,  from 
the  faet.that  the  letter  which  he  and  his  companions 
wrote  to  the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramsum  lan- 
gnage.  Geaenius,  however  (Jeso,  i,  280),  thinks  that 
lie  may  have  been  a  Samaritan. — Smith. 

Taballius  (Ta/3iXXioc)i  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ii,  16)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  iv,  7)  Tabbel  (q.  v.). 

T&b'emh  (Heb.  Taberak',  rnSM,  contumftion; 
SqiL  i/mptfffiOQ),  a  place  in  the  wildemees  of  Paran ; 
so  calkd  firoo  the  (act  that  '^  the  fire  of  Jehovah  burned" 
(rn;a)  among  the  braelites  there  in  consequence  of 
their  complaints  (Numb,  xi,  3).  It  lay  at  the  next  eta- 
tion  beyond  Horeb,  and  must  therefore  be  sought  some- 
where in  Wady  SaaL  See  Exode.  Keil  argues  (^Com- 
mad,  ad  loc)  from  the  expression  that  it  was  "  in  the 
uttermoat  part  of  the  camp,"  and  from  the  omission  of 
the  name  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  that  the  place  was  identical 
with  the  station  Kibroth-hattaavah  liext  named ;  but 
he  oveilooka  the  fact  that  both  these  are  separately 
nentioned  in  Deut,  ix,  22. 

Tabeiins  (riBBra;  Sept  ^iyy6fuvai;  Vulg. 
suw-waiuMteg),  an  obsolete  word  used  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Nah.  ii,  7  in  the  sense  of  cZmmimii^,  or  making  regular 
MNnda.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  rjPt,  "a 
timbrel,"*  and  the  image  which  it  brings  before  ns  in 
this  passage  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led  away 
int»  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive  tones  of 
doves,  and  beating  on  their  breasts  in  anguish,  as  wom- 
en beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  25  [26J, 
where  the  same  verb  is  used).  The  SepL  and  Vulg.,  as 
sbore,  make  no  attempt  at  giving  the  exact  meaning. 
The  Ta^um  of  Jonathan  gives  a  word  which,  like  the 
Hebrew,  haa  the  meaning  of  **  tyropanizantea."  The 
A.  V^  in  Uke  manner,  reproduces  the  original  idea  of  the 
words.  The  **  tabonr^  or  **  tabor"  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum  type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed  the 
band  of  a  country  yilhige.  We  retain  a  trace  at  once 
<if  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the  "tabourine"  or 
**  lamboorine**  of  modem  music,  in  the  "  tabret"  of  the 
A.  V.  and  older  English  writers.  To  "  tabour,"  aooord- 
ii^^y,  is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon 
Mieh  an  instrument.  The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Tamer  Tamed  ("I  would 
tabor  ber^,  and  answers  with  a  singular  felicity  to  the 
exact  noeaning  of  the  Hebrew.— Smith.  See  Plump- 
tre,  Bitie  Educator,  iv,  210. 

Tabenuicle  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y.,  of  the 
feBowmg  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  ^Txk,  Shel,  the  most 
fteqoeDt  tenn,bnt  often  signifying  and  rendered  a  com- 
BOO  *'Cent;**  2.  'I'S'O'Oy  miskk&ij  the  distinctive  term, 
ahraya  so  rendered,  except  ("dwelling")  in  1  (^ron. 
▼i,  S2;  Job  xriii,  21;  xxi,  28;  xxxix,  6;  Psa.  xxvi,  8; 
zlix,  11 ;  Ixxiv,  7;  Ixxxvii,  2;  Isa.  xxxii,  18;  Jer.  ix, 
19;  XXX,  8;  11,30;  Ezek.xxv,  4;  Heb.i,6;  ("habita- 
datt")  2  Chion.  xxix,  6;  Pfta.  Ixxviil,  28;  cxxxii,  5; 
lia.  xxii,  16;  Uv,  2;  C'tent")  Ctmt.  i,  8;  8.  "^D  [once 
*^r.  Lam.  ii,  6],  sok  (Pte.  Ixxvi,  2),  MSO,  wkkdh  (Lev. 
zxiii  34 ;  Dent,  xvi,  18, 16;  xxxi.  10;^  2  Chron.  viii, 
13;  Earn  ill,  4;  Jobxxxvi,29;  Isa.iv,6;  Amos  ix,  11; 

Zecfa.  xiv,  16, 18, 19),  or  nsp,  MidttUh  (Amoe  y,  26),  all 
incauinn  a  booiA,  as  often  rendered ;  4.  (rci;v4,  9Krjvoi 
it  Gar.  V,  1,  4),  or  vtrivmfia  (Acts  vii,  46  [rather  hab- 
tistion] ;  2  Pet.  i,  18, 14),  a  tenL  Besides  occasional  use 
f>jr  an  oniittafy  dwelling,  the  term  is  specially  employed 
ts  designate  the  fint  sacred  edifice  of  the  Hebrews  prior 
to  the  time  of  Sotomon ;  fully  called  n?^^  bnk,  the  tent 
J,  or  (especially  in  Numb.)  nnn;n  "|31C^,  tab- 
of  ike  eomgregaium  (Sept.  mofvi^  [1  Rings  viii, 
4.6.  srf|i>Mya]  T9v  futprvptov',  Philo^  Itpbv  ^Of>i|r6v, 
Ufp,  Uf  146;  Joaephns^  fura^tpo/utfog  ecu  ovfiir^vo- 


trrutv  vao^j  Ant,  iii,  6,  1).  (In  the  discussion  of  this 
interesting  subject,  we  use  in  part  the  articles  found  in 
the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim,  but  with 
large  additions  and  modifications,  especially  in  the  sec- 
tion on  its  structure,  where  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  MS.  contributions  from  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  Soiomon^a  Temple,  etc,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  book  itself.) 

L  Terms  and  Synonyms.  —  1.  The  first  word  thus 
used  (Exod.  xxv,  9)  is  "t^dp,  mUhhSUf  from  ^:t9,  to 
lie  down  or  dwell,  and  thus  itself  equivalent  to  dweOing, 
It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though  not  scriptu- 
ral, word  Shechinah  (q.  y.),  as  describing  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  divine  glory.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  it  is  not  applied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings 
of  men,  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  rather 
to  the  speech  of  poetry  (Psa.  Ixxxvii,  2 ;  Cant,  i,  8). 
The  loftier  character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have 
helped  to  determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  trans- 
lators who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  like  ^  taber- 
nacle" and  ^  tent"  in  a  like  preference.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  sacred  building,  it  denotes  (a)  the  ten  tri- 
colored  curtains;  (6)  the  forty-eight  planks  supporting 
them ;  (c)  the  whole  building,  including  the  roof.    See 
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2.  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more  con- 
nected with  the  common  life  of  men ;  br^k,  6hel,  the 
tent  of  the  patriarchal  age,  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac 
and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix,  21,  etc.).  For  the  most  part,  as 
needing  something  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied 
to  the  sacred  tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet. 
In  one  passage  only  (1  Rings  i,  89)  does  it  appear  with 
this  meaning  by  itself.  The  Sept.,  not  disdngoishing 
between  the  two  words,  gives  aicrivi)  for  both.  The 
original  difference  appears  to  have  been  that  ^HM  rep- 
resented the  uppermost  covering,  the  black  goats'-hair 
roof,  which  was  strictly  a  tent,  in  distinction  from  the 
lower  upright  house -like  part  built  of  boards.  The 
two  words  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in  Exod. 
xxxix,  82;  xl,  2,  6,  29  (A.  Y.  **the  Ubernacle  of  the 
tent").  Even  here,  however,  the  Sept.  gives  maivii 
only,  with  the  exception  of  the  var.  led,  of  ii  (rrf|v^ 
Tf)Q  oKuri^g  in  Exod.  xl,  29.  In  its  application  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  term  dhel  means  (a)  the  tent-roof  of 
goats'-hair;  (6)  the  whole  building.    See  Tent. 

8.  n^3,  hdyiik,  house  (cUkoc,  domus),  is  applied  to  the 
tabernacle  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  26 ;  Josh,  vi,  24 ; 
ix,  28;  Judg.  xviii,  81 ;  xx,  18,  as  it  had  been,  appar- 
ently, to  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17). 
So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  preceding  words,  it  ex- 
presses more  definitely  the  idea  of  a  fixed  settled  hab- 
itation. It  was  therefore  fitter  for  the  sanctuary  of 
Israel  after  the  people  were  settled  in  Canaan  than 
during  their  wanderings.  For  us  the  chief  interest  of 
the  word  lies  in  its  having  descended  from  a  yet  older 
order,  the  first  word  ever  applied  in  the  Old  Test,  to  a 
local  sanctuary,  Beth*«l,  **tie  house  of  God^"  (xxviii,  17, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other  words — 
tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue — and  at  last 
outliving  aU  of  them ;  rising,  in  the  Christian  Ecdesia, 
to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  iii,  15).     See  House. 

4.  ^*ip,  hddeskf  or  )S^pp,  mikddsh  (ayiaofka^  ayior 
ffttfptoif,  rb  uyvov,  rd  HyicL,  sttnctuarium'),  the  holy, 
consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied,  according  to 
the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which  the  tabernacle 
bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole  structure  (Exod. 
xxy,  8;  Lev.  xii,4),  sometimes  to  the  court  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  might  enter  (Lev.  iv,  6 ;  Numb,  iii, 
88 ;  iv,  12),  sometimes  to  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lev.  xvi,  2).  Here  also  the  word 
had  an  earlier  starting-point  and  a  far-reaching  hi»> 
toiy.  En-Misbpat,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  seat  of 
some  old  oracle,  bad  been  also  Radesh,  the  sanctuary 
(Gen.  xiv,  7;  Ewald,  Gesch,  Isr.  ii,  807).    The  name 
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El'  Kudt  still  clings  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Sanctuary. 

5.  ^3*^11,  heykdlf  temple  (vaoci  templum),  as  meaning 
the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  ( 1  Chron. 
xxix,  1,  19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  13,  etc),  but  was  used  also  (probably  at 
the  period  when  the  thought  of  the  Temple  had  affect- 
ed the  religious  nomenclature  of  the  time)  of  the  tab- 
emacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i,  9 ;  iii,  3)  and  Jerusalem 
(Psa.  V,  7).  In  either  case  the  thought  which  the  word 
embodies  is  that  the  **  tent,"  the  ^  house,"  is  royal,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  great  king.     See  Tkmplk. 

The  tirst  two  of  the  above  words  receive  a  new 
meaning  in  combination  with  *1?iQ  (moid),  and  with 
n^in^n  (fui-edulh).  To  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is  to  possess  the 
key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole  tabernacle. 

(a.)  The  primary  force  of  ns J  is  "  to  meet  by  ap- 
pointment," and  the  phrase  *l$17a  bhM  has  therefore 
the  meaning  of  **  a  place  of  or  for  a  fixed  meeting." 
Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was 
that  of  the  worshippers,  the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  ren- 
dered it  by  **  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (so  Seb. 
Schmidt,  "tentorium  conventfls:"  and  Luther, " StifU- 
hUtte"  in  which  Stift  =  P/arrkirche),  while  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.,  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  have 
rendered  both  by  i|  (rjci|vi)  tov  fiaprvpioVf  and  "  taber- 
naculum  testimoniu"  None  of  these  renderings,  how- 
ever, bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  locus  ckuncusy 
as  the  interpretation  of  all  words  connected  with  the 
tabernacle.  "  This  shall  be  a  continual  burnt-offering 
...  at  the  door  of  the  taberaade  of  meeting  (*19')73) 
where  I  will  m/eet  you  0?^i^,  yvioft^aofiat)  to  speak 
there  unto  thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  (*^Pl7?^i  foJio- 
^(ii)  with  the  children  of  Israel.  And  I  will  sanctify 
(^{rnonp)  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  .  •  .  and  T  will 

dioeU  OPiS?^)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
be  their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God"  (Exod.  xxix,  42-46).  The  same  cen- 
tral thought  occurs  in  xxv,22,  "There  I  will  meet  with 
thee"  (comp.  also  xxx,  6,  86 ;  Numb,  xvii,  4).  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  "congregation"  is  inadequate. 
Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  bis  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to  make 
himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name  embodied. 
Kwald  has  accordingly  suggested  OJenbarungtzeU^tetM 
of  revelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  (.4  berthiimer,  p.  130). 
This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
tent  was  the  dictUing,  the  house  of  God  (BHhr,  Symb,  i, 

81).      See  CONOREGATION. 

(6.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  Hl^n  bilK,  as  con- 
nected with  *7^9  (=  to  bear  witness),  is  rightly  ren- 
dered by  ii  (rn}vf}  tov  fiafrrvpiovy  tabemaculum  iesti- 
monOj  die  Wohnut^  des  ZeugnisseSy  **  the  tent  of  the  tes- 
timony" ( Numb,  ix,  15 )  "  the  tabernacle  of  witness" 
(xvii,  7;  xviii,  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatical- 
ly the  testimony  (Exod.  xxv,  16, 21 ;  xxxi,  18).  They 
were  to  all  Israel  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  significance  as  the 
meeting^place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable  con- 
nection of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as  well  as  in 
sound  (Bahr,  Sgmb,  i,  83,  Ewald,  Alt.  p.  230),  gave,  of 
^  cimrse,  a  force  to  each  which  no  translation  can  repre- 
sent   See  TfiSTiMONr. 

II.  ffistory 1.  We  may  distinguish  in  the  Old  Test 

three  sacred  tabernacles. 

(1.)  The  Ante-Sinaitic,  which  was  probably  the  dwell- 
ing of  Moeea,  and  was  placed  by  the  camp  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  desert,  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 


ness. Exod.  xxxiii,  7-10,  *<  Moses  took  the  tabemade, 
and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp, 
and  called  it  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  sought  the  Lord 
went  out  unto  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  without  the  camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent-door,  and 
looked  after  Muses  until  he  was  gone  into  the  taber- 
nacle. And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered  into  the 
tabemade,  the  doudy  pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tabemade,  and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moees. 
And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the 
tabemacle-door :  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and  wor- 
shipped, every  one  in  his  tent-door."  This  was  neither 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tabemade  described  in  ch.  xxv 
sq.,  which  was  not  made  till  after  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  the  covenant  (ch.  xxxv  sq.),  nor  another  sanctu- 
ary that  had  come  down  from  their  forefathers  and  was 
used  before  the  tabemade  proper  was  built  (as  Le  Clerc, 
J.  D.  Michadis,  and  KosenmUlIer  supposed) ;  but  an  or- 
dinary tent  used  for  the  occasion  and  purpose  (Keil, 
Comment,  ad  loc). 

(2.)  The  Sinaitic  tabernacle  superseded  the  tent 
which  had  served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  Exode.  This  was 
constructed  by  Bezaled  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable  man- 
sion-house, guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and  set  up  on  tbi^ 
first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  after  leav- 
ing Egypt  Of  this  alone  we  have  accurate  descri  ptions. 
It  was  the  second  of  these  sacred  tents,  which,  as  the 
most  important,  is  called  the  tabemade  par  excellence, 
Moees  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  have  it  erected 
in  the  Arabian  desert,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Israelites,  who  carried  it  about  with  them  in  their  mi- 
grations until  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  it  re- 
mained stationary  for  longer  periods  in  various  towns 
of  Palestine  (as  below). 

(3.)  The  Davidic  taberaade  was  erected  by  David,  in 
Jerusalem,  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi,  12) ; 
while  the  old  tabemacle  remained  to  the  days  of  Solo« 
mon  at  Gibeon,  together  with  the  brazen  altar,  as  the 
place  where  sacrifices  were  offered  (1  Chron.  xvi,  89 ;  2 
Chron.  i,  3). 

2.  Varied  Fortunes  of  the  Sincdtic  Tabemade,  (1.) 
In  the  Wilderness, — ^The  outward  history  of  the  taber- 
nade  begins  with  Exod.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the  first 
great  group  of  laws  (ch.  xix-xxiii),  after  the  covenant 
with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  divine  glory  (ch. 
xxiv).  For  forty  days  and  nights  Moees  is  in  the  mount. 
Before  him  there  lay  a  problem,  as  measured  by  human 
judgment,  of  gigantic  difficulty.  In  what  fit  symbols 
was  he  to  embody  the  great  tmths  without  which  the 
nation  would  sink  into  bmtality  ?  In  what  way  could 
those  symbols  be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he  had 
seen  in  Eg^^pt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading?  He 
was  not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself.  There 
rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  pre- 
vious  associations,  5'et  in  no  degree  formed  out  of  them, 
the  "  pattern"  of  the  tabemade.  The  lower  analogies 
of  the  painter  and  the  architect  seeing,  with  their  in- 
ward eye,  their  completed  work  before  the  work  itself 
begins,  may  hdp  us  to  undersUnd  how  it  was  that  the 
vision  on  the  mount  induded  all  details  of  form,  meas- 
urement, materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel 
of  the  priests.  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xxxi).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
apparently  postpones  the  execution.  For  a  moment  it 
seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be  left  without  the  Divine 
Presence  itself — without  any  recognised  83rmbol  of  it 
(xxxiii,  3).  As  in  a  transition  period,  the  whole  fut* 
ure  depending  on  the  patience  of  the  people,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched  (probably 
that  of  Moees  himsdf,  which  bad  hitherto  been  the  head- 
quarters of  consultation),  outside  the  camp,  to  be  pm- 
visionally  the  taberaade  of  meeting.    There  the  mind 
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of  tlie  lawgirer  eiltera  into  ever-closer  fellowshtp  with 
the  mind  of  God  (ver.  11),  learns  to  think  of  hitn  as 
'^  nfterciful  and  gracious**  (xxxiv,  6) ;  in  the  strength  of 
that  thought  is  led  back  to  the  fuUilment  of  the  plan 
wbich  had  seemed  likely  to  end,  as  it  began,  in  vision. 
C>f  this  provisional  tabeniacle  it  has  to  be  noticed  that' 
the*«  waa  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  peo- 
I'le  weot  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (xxxiii,  7).  Joshua, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  £phraim,  had  free  access  to  it 
{Tcr,  11). 

Another  outline  law  was,  however,  given;  another 
pcn«Mi  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed.  The  work 
could  DOW  be  resumed.  The  people  offered  the  neces- 
sary materials  in  excess  of  what  was  wanted  (xxxvi, 
5, 6).  Other  workmen  (ver.  2)  and  workwomen  (xxxv, 
25)  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separately,  and 
then,  on  Che  first  day  of  the  second  year  from  the  Ex- 
ode,  tlie  tabernacle  itself  was  erected  and  the  ritual  ap- 
pointed for  it  begun  (xl,  2). 

The  fKMition  of  the  new  tent  was  itself  significant 
It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  tabernacle,  at  a  dis- 
ffom  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre.  The  mul- 
of  lanel,  hitherto  scattered  with  no  fixed  order, 
now,  within  a  month  of  its  erection  {Numb,  ii,  2), 
roond  it,  as  around  the  dwelling  of  the  unt«een 
Ca|icain  of  the  Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their 
tribal  rank.  The  priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three 
fmaulhe*  of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest 
in  attendance,  the  **  body-guard  *^  of  the  Great  Ring. 
Lj£%TrB.    In  the  wider  sqiuire,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Is- 

rbar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Benja- 
min, oo  the  west ;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Ash- 
er^  Xaphtalt,  on  the  north ;  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  aouth  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order  of 
march,  the  position  of  the  tabernacle,  carried  by  the. 
Levitc^  waa  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  south 
in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (ch. 
ii).  Upon  tt  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by 
dav  and  tiery-red  by  night  (Exod.  xl,  88).  When  the 
ckmd  removed,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the  signal  for 
them  to  go  forward  (ver.  36, 37 ;  Numb,  ix,  17).  As  long 
a»  it  remained — whether  for  a  day,  or  month,  or  year — 
tbey  continued  where  they  were  (ver.  15-23).  Each 
n&areb.  it  mast  be  remembered,  involved  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  whole  structure,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on 
w^DDs  by  the  three  Levitical  families  of  Kohath,  Ger- 
sli<jO«aBd  Merari,  while  the  ^'sons  of  Aaron*'  prepared  for 
ibe  recnoval  by  covering  ev^l^'thing  in  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
«ith  a  purple  cloth  (iv,6^15).    See  Encamx>ment. 

la  all  special  facts  connoted  with  the  tabernacle,  the 
thought  reappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man 
fs  with  God.  There  the  Spirit  **  comes  upon**  the 
^erenty  elders,  and  they  prophesy  (Numb,  xi,  24,  25). 
Thiiber  Aaron  and  Bliriam  are  called  out  when  they  re- 
>«1  against  the  ser^'snt  of  the  Lonl  (xii,  4).  There  the 
^  ^lucy  of  the  Lord**  appears  after  the  unfaithfulness  of 
rhe  twelve  spies  (xiv,  10)  and  the  rebellion  of  Korah 
ac^d  his  company  (xvi,  19,  42)  and  the  sin  of  Meribah 
fxx,  ^  Thither,  when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but 
ft  .fificulty  to  be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
to  hiring  their  cause  "  before  the  Lord**  (xxvii,  2). 


Tlkere.vrheo  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near,  is  the  sol- 
eae  **  charge^  given  to  hu  successor  (Deut.  xxxi,  14). 
i'l.)  /m  Palaiimt, — As  long  as  Canaan  remained  un- 
eow|i^red,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
il»  cahemade  was  probably  moved  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  the  hosl  of  Israel  was  for  the  time  encamped — 
e  Gilf^  (Joah.  iv,  19),  in  the  valley  between  Ebal  and 
<>eniz:B  (viii,  90  -3d) ,  again,  at  the  headquarters  of 
<rilea2  <ix.  6;  x,  15,  43);  and,  finally,  as  at  "the  place 
wbaeh  the  Yjard  had  chosen,**  at  Shiloh  (ix,  27 ;  xviii, 
1 L  The  reasons  of  this  last  choice  are  not  given.    Part- 
ly, pcrhsfja,  its  central  position,  partly  its  belonging  to 
Hit  pf^erful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  the  great 
capcain  c^tbe  h<»t,  may  have  determined  the  preference. 
:  it  oBBtinoed  daring  the  whole  period  of  the  judges, 
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the  gathering-point  for  "the  heads  of  the  fathers"  of 
the  tribes  (xix,  51),  for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (xxii, 
12 ;  Judg.  xxi,  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which 
the  women  of  Sh  iloh  were  conspicuous  (ver.  21).  There, 
too,  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towards  the  level 
of  an  orgiastic  heathenism,  troops  of  women  assem- 
bled, shameless  as  those  of  Midian,  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  and,  like  the  'up66ov\oi  of  heathen  temples, 
concubines  of  his  priests  (1  Sam.  ii,  22).  It  was  far, 
however,  from  being  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  the 
one  national  sanctuary,  the  witness  against  a  localized 
and  divided  worship.  The  old  religion  of  the  high- 
places  kept  its  ground.  Altars  were  erected,  at  firnt 
under  protest,  and  with  reserve,  as  being  not  for  sacri- 
fice (Josh,  xxii,  26),  afterwards  freely  and  without  scru- 
ple (Judg.  vi,  24 ;  xiii,  19).  Of  the  names  by  which 
the  one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  house'*  and  the  "  temple**  of  Jehovah  (1 
Sam.  i,  9, 24;  iii,  3, 15)  are  most  prominent. 

A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimilatii^  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtaroth  or  MyUtta  need- 
ed to  be  broken  up.  The  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the 
sanctuary  lost  its  glory;  and  the  tabernacle,  though 
it  did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered  it  (1  Sam.  iv, 
22).  Samuel,  at  once  the  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Is- 
rael, who  had  grown  up  within  its  precincts,  treats  it  as 
an  abandoned  shrine  (so  Psa.  Ixxviii,  60),  and  sacrifices 
elsewhere — at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii,  9),  at  Ramah  (ix, 
12 ;  X,  3),  at  Gilgal  (ver.  8 ;  xi,  15).  It  probably  became 
once  again  a  movable  sanctuary;  less  honored,  as  no 
longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood,  and  some  portions  at 
least  of  its  ritual  kept  up.  For  a  time  it  seems,  tinder 
Saul,  to  have  been  settled  at  Nob  (xxi,  1-6),  which 
thus  became  what  it  had  not  been  before — a  priestly 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  of  Abi- 
athar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further  of  its 
glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  ark.  It  now  lost  the  pres- 
ence of  the  high-priest,  and  with  it  the  oracular  ephod, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  (xxii,  20 ,  xziii,  6).  What 
change  of  fortune  then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The 
fact  that  all  Israel  wm  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul,  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (xxviii,  4-6), 
makes  it  probable  that  the  tabernacle,  as  of  old,  was  in 
the  encampment,  and  that  Abiathar  had  returned  to  it. 
In  some  way  or  other  it  found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  39).  The  anomalous  separation  of  the  two 
things  which,  in  the  original  order,  had  been  joined 
brought  about  yet  greater  anomalies,  and  while  the  ark 
remained  at  Kirjath-jearim,  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
connected  itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high-places  (1 
Kings  lii,  4).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi,  17;  1  Chron. 
XV,  1),  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  historical 
sanctitv.  It  retained  onlv  the  old  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings  (1  Chron.  xxi,  29).  Such  as  it  was,  however,  neither 
•king  nor  people  could  bring  themselves  to  sweep  it  away. 
The  double  serA'ice  went  on ;  Zadok,  as  high-priest,  of- 
ficiated at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  89) ;  the  more  recent, 
more  prophetic  service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  mu- 
sic, under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  tabernacle  at  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  4,  37).  The  divided  worship  continued 
all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity  of  both  places  was 
recognised  by  Solomon  on  his  accession  (1  Kings  iii,  15 ; 
2  Chron.  i,  3).  But  it  was  time  that  the  anomaly  should 
cease.  As  long  as  it  was  simply  tent  against  tent,  it 
was  difiicnlt  to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of 
David,  fulfilled  by  Solomon,  was,  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple.  Some, 
Abiathar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the  old  order, 
in  this  as  in  other  things;  but  the  final  da}* at  last  came, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  was  either  taken  down  or 
left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten.  So  a  page  in  the  relig- 
ious historv  of  Israel  was  closed.  Thus  the  disaster  of 
Shiloh  led  to  its  natural  consummation. 
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III.  Description, — ^The  written  authorities  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed  account 
tx)  be  found  in  Exod.  xxvi,  and  repeated  in  xxxvi,  K-d8, 
without  any  variation  beyond  the  slightest  possible 
abridgment;  secondly,  the  account  given  of  the  build- 
ing by  Josephus  (^ArU.  iii,  6),  which  in  so  nearly  a  repe- 
tition of  the  account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we  may 
feel  assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible  to 
IIS.  Indeed,  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on  one 
side  if  it  were  not  that,  being  a  Jew,  and  so  much  near- 
er the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to  some  traditional 
accounts  which  may  have  enabled  him  to  realize  its  ap- 
pearance more  readily  than  we  can  do,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  technical  terms  may  have  assisted  him 
to  understand  what  we  might  otherwise  be  imable  to 
explain.  The  additional  indications  contained  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are, 
besides,  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they  practi- 
cally add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  may  safely*  be 
disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectural  building,  these  writ- 
ten authorities  probably  would  not  suffice  without  some 
remains  or  other  indications  to  supplement  them ;  but 
the  arrangementa  of  the  tabernacle  were  so  simple 
that  they  are  really  all  that  are  required.  Every  im- 
portant dimension  was  either  five  cubits  or  a  multiple  of 
five  cubits,  and  all  the  arrangements  in  plan  were  either 
squares  or  double  squares,  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  dif- 
ficulty in  putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would 
ever  have  occurred,  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  "boards**  that  formed 
its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one  thing,  while 
those  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of  the  curtains 
which  covered  it  appear  to  give  another.  The  appar- 
ent discrepancy  is,  however,  e4utily  explained,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  and  never  would  have  occurred  to  any  one 
who  had  lived  long  under  canvas  or  was  familiar  with 
the  exigencies  of  tent  architecture. 

The  following  close  translation  of  Exod.  xxvi  will  set 
the  subject  generally  before  the  reader.  We  have  indi- 
cated, by  the  use  of  italicSf  marked  variations  from  the 
A.  v.: 

1.  And  the  tabernacle  (*3^7S)  thon  shalt  make— ten  car- 

tnlus:  twisted  liuen, and  violet  and  purple  nnd  crimson 
of  cochineal:  chembs,  work  of  (nil)  artificer,  thon  Khalt 

2.  make  ibem.  (The)  length  ofthe  one  cnrtain  (shall  be) 
eight  and  twenty  by  the  cnbii.  and  (the  breadth)  four 
by  the  cubit,  the  one  cnrtain:  oue  mensnre  (shall  he) 

8.  to  all  the  curtains.  Five  ofthe  cnrtiiins  $hnll  be  Join- 
ing each  to  its  fellow,  and  five  oftlie  cnrtains  Joining 

4.  each  to  its  fellow.    And  thon  shalt  make  loops  (7!|7) 

of  violet  opon  (the)  edge  of  the  oue  ciirtaiu  from  (the) 
end  in  the  Joining,  anoso  shall  thou  make  in  (the)  edge 
C  q/the  endmnst  eftrtain  in  the  aecotid  joining :  fifty  loops 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  cnriiiin,nud  fifty  loops  phalt 
thou  make  iu  (the)  end  of  ihe  cariain  which  1^  In  the 

aeeand  joining^  the  loops  standing  oppoeiU  (Hlbsp^) 

6.  the  one  to  its  fellow.  And  thon  shalt  make  fifty  tnches 

(D*^!^)  of  gold,  and  thon  shalt  Join  the  cnrtains  one  to 

Its  i'eilow  with  the  tachea,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be 
one. 

7.  And  thna  shnlt  make  cnrtains  of  goats  C  hair)  for  a 

tent  (^nk)  upon  the  tnberuacle,  eleven  cnrtains  shalt 

8.  thna  make  them.  (The)  length  of  the  one  curtain 
(shall  be)  thirty  by  the  cnnit,  and  (the)  breadth  fonr  by 
the  cnbit^  the  one  cnrtain:  one  mi;asare  (shall  be)  to 

0.  (the)  eleven  curtains.  And  thnu  shnlt  Join  five  of  the 
curtains  separately,  and  six  of  the  cnrtains  separately; 
and  thon  shalt  double  the  sixth  cnrtain  townrdn  (the) 

10.  forefV'ont  of  the  tent.  And  ihon  shalt  make  fifty  hnrnm 
Qpon  (the)  edge  ofthe  one  curtain— the  endmnst  In 
the  Joining,  and  fifty  loops  upon  (the)  edge  ofthe  cnr- 

11.  taiu— the  8eco}ui Joining,  And  thou  shalt  make  tnches 
of  copper— fifty;  and  shnlt  bring  the  tnches  in  the 
loops,  and  thon  shall  Join  the  tent,  and  (it)  shall  be 

18.  one.  And  (tlic)  overplus  hang  In  (tiie)  curtains  ofthe 
teut  — half  of  the  overplus  curtain  shall  hang  upon 

13.  the  hack  of  the  tabernacle;  and  the  cnblt  from  mis 
(side)  and  the  en  hit  from  that  (side)  In  the  overplus  In 
(the)  lensrth  of  (the)  cnrtains  ofthe  tent  shall  be  hnng 
iil>on  (the)  sides  ofthe  tabernacle  from  this  (side)  and 
from  that  (side),  to  cover  It 


14.  And  thon  shnlt  mnke  (;i)  covering  to  the  tent,  skins 
of  nuns  reddened,  uud  (u)  covering  of  ekius  of  taeh- 
cmhen  from  abuve. 

18.  And  thon  shall  make  ihe  planks  (19^]!^)  fr)r  the  tab- 

ernncle,  trees  [wood]  of  acacias  (D'^lfid),  atanding. 

16.  Ten  en  bits  (shall  be  the)  length  of  the  plank,  and  (n) 

cubit  and  (the)  half  of  Ibe  en  bit  (ibe)  breudlb  uf  tht; 

IT.  one  plank.    Two  hands  [te  oiu]  («hnll  there  be)  to 

the  oue  plank, Joined  (nisb^ia,  others  oorre^potutittg) 

[comp.  xxxvi,  22]  each  to  li»  'fellow:  so  shiilt  thon 

18.  ninkefordo]  for  all(the)plnnk8of  the  tabernacle.  And 
thou  chalt  niuke  the  planks  for  the  tal>eriiacle,  twen- 
ty planks  for  (the)  N^geb  iwtUh]  quarter  towards  Tey- 

19.  m&u  Ithe  aonth].  And  forty  basea  (l^H)  of  silver  shall 

thou  make  under  the  twenty  planke,  two  bases  under 
the  one  ulank  for  its  two  hands,  and  two  bases  under 

80.  the  one  inext]  plank  for  its  two  hands.  And  for  the 
second  rib  [/lank]  of  the  tabernacle  to  (the)  Tsaphoii 

81.  [north]  qnnrcer  (there  shall  be)  twenty  planks :  and 
their  forty  ba^es  of  silver,  two  bases  under  the  one 
plank,  and  two  bnses  under  the  one  Inext]  plank. 

88.  And  for  (the)  thighs  [rear']  of  the  tal)ernacle  seaward 
23.   [tnent]  thou  shall  make  six  planks.    And  two  plauks 

shall  thon  make  for  (the)  augles  (712bj?^,  cutting  of) 

84.  ofthe  ta1>eruacle  In  the  thighs  [rear]',  and  (they)  shall 

be  twluned  (D'*^Xin,iierhaps>oi«/sd,Aifi(fed,or  boUed) 

from  below  together,  and  shall  be  twins  opon  Its 
head  Vop\  towards  the  one  ring:  so  shall  (it)  be  to 
both  of  them:   for  the  two  angles  shall  (they)  be 

85.  And  (there)  shall  be  eight  planks,  and  their  bases  nf 
silver— sixteen  bases,  two  bases  under  the  oue  plank, 
and  two  bases  under  the  one  [next]  plank. 

80.  And  thon  shnlt  make  bars  (n*^*^,!!)  of  trees  [wood]  i»f 

acacins  iShittim]\  five  for  (the)  planks  of  the  one  rib 
87.  [flank]  of  the  liibernncle,  and  five  bart»  for  (the)  planks 

of  the  second  rib  [flank]  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five 

burs  for  (the)  planks  of  (the)  rib  [flank]  of  the  taber- 
8S.  nnclo  for  the  thighs  [rear]  seaward  Ctee«f  j.    And  the 

middle  bar  iu  (the)  middle  of  the  planks  (shall)  bar 

(n*^n3p,be  bolting  through)  ftrom  the  end  to  the  end. 

89.  And  the  planks  thon  shall  overlay  (with)  gold,  and 
the  rings  thon  shall  make  (<»f)  gold,(a8)  houses  [  fAaee^t} 
for  the  bars ;  and  thon  shalt  overlay  the  bars  (with) 
gold. 

30.  And  thon  shalt  rear  the  tabernacle  like  Its  Judg- 
ment letyle]  which  I  made  thee  see  In  the  niouutjiiu. 

1,  The  court  C^Sn)  was  a  large  rectangular  enclosure, 

open  to  the  sky,  and  with  its  entrance  at  the  ea9t  end. 
Its  dimensions  are  given  more  than  once,  being  100  cubits 
long  and  oO  broad.  Its  construction  was  very  simple, 
being  composed  of  a  frame  of  four  sides  of  distinct  pil- 
lars, with  cnrtains  hung  upon  them.  In  other  words,  it 
was  surrounded  bv  canvas  screens — in  the  East  callcni 
htmtdfs,  and  Still  universally  used  to  enclose  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  important  personages.  The  pillars 
were  probably  of  shittim-wood  (that  is,  the  desert  acacia), 
a  light,  close-grained,  imperishable  wood,  easily  taking 
on  a  fine  natural  i)olisb,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly 
intimated  of  what  material  they  were;  they  were  five 
cubits  in  height  (suflicient  to  prevent  a  person  from  look- 
ing over  them  into  the  enclosure),  but  their  other  di- 
mensions are  not  given,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  they  were  round  (Ewald)  or  four  -  comerod 
(Bahr),  probably  the  latter.  At  the  bottom  these  pil- 
lars were  protected  or  shod  by  sockets  of  brass  (copper). 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  whether  these  sockets  were 
merely  for  protection,  and  perhaps  ornament,  or  if  they 
also  helped  to  give  stability  to  the  pillar.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  may  conceive  the  socket  to  have  been  of  the 
shape  of  a  hollow  wedge  or  pointed  funnel  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  then  the  end  of  the  pillar  pushed  down 
into  its  cavity;  or  they  may  have  been  simply  plates 
laid  on  the  ground,  with  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
tenoned  foot  of  the  pillar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^  boards^*" 
noticed  below.  Other  appliances  were  used  to  give  the 
structure  firmness,  viz.  tlie  common  articles  of  tent  ar- 
chitecture, ropes  and  pins  (Exod.  xxxv,  18).  At  the 
top  these  pillars  had  a  capital  or  head  (xxxviii,  17, 
"chapiter"),  which  was  overlaid  with  silver;  but  wheth- 
er the  body  of  the  pillar  was  plated  with  any  metal  is 
not  said.  Connected  with  the  head  of  the  pillar  were 
two  other  articles,  hooks^  and  things  called  D^p\sn, 
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cMfifkalim^  rendered  *< fillets,**  i.  e. 
oriiaoiental  chapleU  in  relief 
ruuod  the  pillar  (ao  Ewald,  A  Iter- 
tkimtr^  p^  335,  note  6),  but  miJtst 
(in>b«bl5  meaning  rods  (so  <Je> 
senium,  FUrsc^and  others),  joining 
(•ne  pillar  to  another.  Thege  ro<i4 
were  laid  upon  the  hooks,  and 
»erred  to  attach  the  hangings  to 
aiMl  Mispend  them  from.     The  hooks  and  rods  were  t  going  up  the  end,  we  should  count  ten  pillars  and  spaces 


Curtelu-wall  of  C«'Urt.    (Details  suggested  by  Assyrian  scnlptares.) 


^Irer,  though  Knobel  conjectures  the  latter  must  have 
bet-n  merely  plated  (A'arorf.  p.  278).  The  mode  of  ad- 
justing these  hangings  was  similar  to  that  of  the  door- 
way screens  and  **  vail"  described  below. 

The  ciirumference  of  the  encloe- 
ure  thus  formed  was  800  cubits, 
and  the  number  ofpillars  is  said  to 
h«ve  been  20-f  «)+10  +  10=60, 
which  wonld  give  between  every 
rwo  pillars  a  space  of  ^^^ =5  cu- 
Uta.     There  has  been  consider- 


as  end,  but  consider  the  north-west  comer  pillar  not  as 
eleventh  of  the  end,  but  first  of  the  north  side ;  and  so 
on.  In  tliis  way  we  gain  sixty  pillars  and  as  many 
spaces,  and  have  each  space  exactly  5  cubits. 


-i-r-t1-»<fci. 
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from  the  comer  pillars,  each  of  which,  of  course, 
both  to  the  side  and  to  the  end.  It  has  been 
smpfKMcd  bj  many  that  the  author  calculated  each  one 
onmer  pillar  twice;  that  is,  considered  it,  though  one  in 
itseiC  ms  a  pillar  of  the  side  and  also  as  a  pillar  of  the  end. 
This  would  make  in  all  56  actual  pillars,  and,  of  course,  as 
nuuijr  apaoea  (Bahr,  Knobel, etc);  that  is,  nineteen  spaces 
ua  each  side,  and  nine  on  the  end.  Now  since  the  side 
wa.^  100  cubits  and  the  end  50,  this  would  give  for  each' 
Mile  space  ^®  =5^,  and  for  each  end  space  ^=5{  cu- 
Mcsy  spaces  artificial  in  themselves  and  unlike  each  other. 
1 1  is  certaifdr  most  probable  that  the  spaces  of  side  and 
«Dd  were  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  that  each  of  them 
ww»  aoene  exact,  and  no  fractional,  number  of  cubits. 
The  iliffirtiltr  may  be  completely  removed  by  assuming 
the  distance  of  5  cubits  to  each  space,  and  counting  as 
vx  the  accompanying  ground-plan.  Thus,  since  each 
Mde  was  100  cubits,  this  needs  twenty  spaces.  But 
cventv  spaces  need  twenty-one  pillars.  So  that,  sup- 
|.«4n^  OS  to  start  from  the  south-east  comer  and  go 
a^m^  the  south  side,  we  should  have  for  100  cubits 
t«enr>'^<me  pillars  and  twenty  spaces;  but  of  these  we 
should  CDont  twenty  spaces  and  pillars  for  the  south 
«>ide.  and  call  the  south-west  comer  pillar,  not  the  twen- 
ly-tina  pillar  of  the  ckte,  but  the  first  of  the  end.   Then 


ai*le  difficulty  in  accurately  con-   Cnrtatn-wall  of  Entrance  to  Court.    (DeUlls  snpgested  by  Assyrian  sculptures.) 

cei%*ini;  the  method  adopted  by 

thf>  writer  in  calculating  these  pillars.    This  difficulty       The  hangings  (D*^rb;?,  MaXm'^  of  the  court  were  of 

twined  aketh;  that  is,  a  Esbric  woven  out  of  twisted  yam 
of  the  material  called  $kf$K  This  word,  which  properly 
means  tohite^  is  rendered  by  our  version  *'  fine  linen,*"  a 
rendering  with  which  ro(»st  concur,  while  some  decide 
for  cotton.  At  all  events,  the  curtains  were  a  strong 
fabric  of  this  glancing  white  material,  and  were  hung 
upon  the  pillars,  most  likely  outside,  though  that  is  not 
known,  being  attached  to  the  pillars  at  the  top  by  the 
hooks  and  rods  already  described,  while  the  whole  was 
stayed  by  pins  and  cords,  like  a  tent. 

The  entrance,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  end,  and  was  twenty  cubits  in  extent,  was  formed 
also  of  a  hanging  (technically  Tj^^f  masdk)  of  "  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  work  of  the 
D]|?ii,  roiteV  (A.  V.  "needle-work").  The  last  word 
has  usually  been  considered  to  mean  embroiderer  with 
the  needle,  and  the  curtain  fancied  to  have  had  figures, 
flowers,  etc,  of  the  mentioned  colors  wrought  into  it. 
But  such  kinds  of  work  have  always  a  "  wn>ng"  side, 
and,  most  probably,  taking  into  account  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Arabic,  and  the  fondness  of  the  Arabs  at 
this  day  for  striped  blankets,  the  word  means  "  weaver 
of  striped  cloth,"  and  the  hanging  is  to  be  conceived  as 
woven  with  lines  or  stripes  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet 
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Plan  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Court,    (From  Higgen  bach's  MotaiMhe  Stf/ttihiHte.) 


(«fam  onuhmi),  SmM  •nclMafv— tb«  T«b«ni«cl«  (rorared).  a.  Ark  In  the  Hnlj  of  HoIIm.  ft.  Table  nf  show-brwd.   r.  <if>]Atn 
d.  Altar  «f  to<i——    >,  e,  d  bdag  In  the  holy  place.    «.  I«ver,  or  bails  for  WBihlntr>   /•  Altar  nf  bumt-oferlnfr.    g.  Qmng  or  ledf* 
lifc  altar  far  1h«  prfarti  ta  itand  apo«.    L  Bloptag  aaeeat  from  the  groand  to  tbU  ladfa.    (tlw  last  two  artlclM  are  la  tha  eoart.} 
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on  the  white  ground  of  sheah  (Knobel,  Keil,  etc.).  In 
other  words,  the  toarp,  or  longitudinal  threads,  was  of 
white  linen,  while  the  tooof  made  cross-bars  (which 
would  hang  vertically)  of  brilliantly  dyed  wool  in  a 
treble  thread.  They  were  merely  spun  and.  woven, 
without  gold  or  embroidered  figures. 

The  furniture  of  the  court  consisted  of  the  altar  of 
burnt -offering  and  the  laver.  These  are  sufficiently 
described  under  their  appropriate  headings.  See  Al- 
TAK;  Laver.  What  concerns  us  is  the  position  of 
them.  In  all  probability,  the  tabernacle  proper  stood 
with  its  entrance  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  court, 
that  is,  fifty  cubits  from  the  entrance  of  the  court ;  and 
very  possibly  the  altar  of  burnt -offering  stood,  again, 
midway  between  the  door  of  the  court  and  that  of  the 
tabernacle,  i.  e.  twenty-five  cubits  from  each,  and  some- 
where in  the  twentv-tive  cubits  between  the  altar  and 
the  tabernacle  stood  the  laver  (Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  6,  2). 

2.  The  Tabernacle  «<«e{/I— Following  the  method  pur- 
sued with  the  outer  court,  we  begin  with  the  walls. 

These  were  built  of  boards,  or,  rather,  planks  (D'^^'^p, 
heraskim),  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  They  were 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold  on  both  sides,  ten 
cubits  high  and  one  and  a  half  cubit  broad,  their 
thickness  being  nowhere  given.  From  the  foot  of  each 
plank  came  out  two  "tenons"  (HI T^,  ya«0/A= hands), 

which  must  not  be  conceived  as  connecting  the  planks 
with  each  other  laterally,  as  if  there  corresponded  to  a 
tenon  in  one  plank  a  mortise  in  another;  they  were  for 
connecting  each  particular  plank  with  the  ground,  and 
must  be  conceived  as  two  wedge-shaped  or  pointed 
pieces  (probably  of  copper,  or  perhaps  of  silver),  pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  end  of  the  plank.  These  tenons 
were  thrust  into  silver  sockets,  of  which  two  were  pre- 
pared for  each  plank,  each  socket  being  the  weight  of  a 
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Suckeis  of  the  Tabernacle  Court,  and  their  Posillon  un- 
der the  Boards. 

talent  of  silver.  Whether  these  sockets  were  wedge- 
shaped  or  pointed,  and  themselves  went  uito  the  ground, 
or  whether  they  were  mere  foot-plates  for  the  plank, 
with  holes  for  the  tenons  to  pass  through  into  the  ground 
(the  last  more  probable),  is  not  intimated.  Prof.  Paine 
has  ingeniously  suggested  the  thickness  of  these  sock- 
ets as  one  sixth  of  a  cubit  [see  Mbi'rolooy],  and  like- 
wise their  form  (half  a  cubit  square),  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cut.  He  also  calculates  from  this  size  of  the  sock- 
ets, or  foot-plates,  that  the  planks  should  be  (as  Jose- 
phus says)  one  third  of  a  span,  L  e.  one  sixth  of  a  cu- 
bit thick  (which  is 
quite  sufficient  for 
strength),  in  order  to 
turn  the  comers  neat- 
ly,as  illustrated  in  the 
subjoined  cut.  This 
might  indeed  have 
been  effected  on  the 
supposition  that  the 
^  planks  were  one  cubit 
thick,as  the  accompa- 
nying cut  will  show ; 
but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the 
planks  overhung  the 

Bottom  ofthe  Comer  Planks,  shown  ^^  "^^'^^  support- 
as  resting  a|)on  the  Bases  (accord-  ^  them.  These  bases 
ing  to  Paine).  did  not  require  to  en- 
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Planks  on  their  Bases  (according  to  the  common  vlevr). 

ter  deeply  into  the  ground,  as  there  was  no  lateral  strain 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  building  kept 
them  firmly  in  their  place.  Their  only  object  was  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  planks  level  and  even.  The  up- 
per ends  of  the  planks,  however,  needed  to  be  kept  from 
separating,  as  they  would  certainly  do  under  the  trac- 
tion of  the  stay-cords  fore  and  afu  Hence  the  tenons 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxvi,  17  are  carefully  distinguished 
from  those  (already  described)  referred  to  in  ver.  19; 
and  they  are  designated  (without  any  sockets  aseigned 
to  them)  by  a  peculiar  term,  rHs&'rp,  methullaboth^ 

which  occurs  here  only.  It  is  regarded  by  Gesenius  as 
radically  signifying  notched,  but  he  understands  it  here 
as  meBmwf^  joined,  a  sense  in  which  FUrst  and  Muhlau 
emphatically  concur,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  adopted 
by  the  Sept.  (nvriiriVrovrcc)  and  the  A.  V.  ("  set  in 
order^).  Prof.  Paine  refers  the  term  to  the  top  of  the 
planks,  and  renders  it  dasped,  understanding  a  separate 
plate  with  holes  corre- 
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spending  to  pins  or  ten- 
ons (probably  all  of  cop- 
per) in  the  upper  end 
of  the  planks  likewise, 
as  in  the  annexed  cut. 
This  is  an  essential  pro-  * 
vision  for  the  stabilitv  of 
the  structure  of  which  Fastenings  for  the  Top  of  the 
tne  stracture,  oi  wnicn      „  Boards"  of  the  TaWuacle 

no  one  else  seems  to      (according  to  Paine), 
have  thought.     Never-      ^  ,^,^    b,' two  bcr*  ei«prf. 
theless,  as  he  pnvately 

informs  us,  he  has  since  abandoned  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  tenons,  and  in  his  forthcom- 
ing second  edition  he  will  dispense  with  the  clasps. 
The  long  middle  bar,  if  pinned  to  each  end  plank, 
would  subserve  a  similar  purpose.  Something  of  this 
sort  is  perhaps  intimated  by  the  holling  (H'^'^S?,  '?'^sb) 
of  Exod.  xxvi,  28 ;  xxxvi,  88.  The  roof-curtains  would 
likewise  assist  in  holding  the  planks  together. 

Of  these  boards,  which,  being  one  and  a  half  cubit, 
i.  c.  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  must  have  been  f(»nD- 
ed  of  several  smaller  ones  jointed  together,  there  were 
twenty  on  the  north  and  twenty  on  the  south  side,  thus 
making  each  side  the  length  of  thirty  cubits.  For  the 
west  end  were  made  six  boards,  yielding  nine  cubita, 
and  in  addition  two  boards  for  the  comers  (Exod.  xxvi, 
22  sq.),  making  in  all  eight  boards  and  twelve  cubits; 
and  as  the  end  is  thought  (so  Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  6,  8) 
to  have  been  ten  cubits  (proportionate  to  that  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1  Kings  vi,  2, 20),  this  would  imply  that 
each  comer  plank  added  half  a  cubit  to  the  width,  bat 
nothing  to  the  length,  the  measurements  being  taken 
inside.  Were  the  planks  supposed  a  cubit  thick,  which 
is  the  usual  calculation  (but  an  extravagant  one  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight),  the  remaining  cubit  of  the  comer 
plank  would  exactly  cover  the  thickness  of  the  side 
plank.  The  description  giren  of  the  comers  is  exceed- 
ingly perplexing,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  is  natural- 
ly great.  The  difficulties  all  lie  in  Exod.  xxiv,24.  It  i^oes 
on,  "they  shaU  be  coupled  together;**  rather,  they  shall 
be  **  twins,"  or  « twinned"  (OCK'n,  toamim}.  «  They" 
evidently  refers  to  the  comer  planks ;  and,  setting  aside 
the  idea  that  they  make  twins  together,  which  cannot 
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it  ihej  are  it  oppodte 
comers,  the  enpreraon  duv 
Dioii  that  each  comer  plaok 
of  iUeir  makes  twins,  which 
it  would  do  if  it  had  iho  lega 
containing  the  angle  bet< 
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.    If  thee 
two-legged,  it 


Comer  Bn«rd  at  the  T«h-  j,  therefore  tc  regatd  the  end 
^.J^V^""  "oftheco™erpuS.,,,Mtwin, 
L  e.  corresponding  to  the  aide 
pliDk  a.  Farther,  each  comer  plonk  muM  b«  "entire 
IZ*^^,  tamatlm)  at  or  on  iu  bead"  (A.  V.,  with  tatny 
«htt«.eai»ideis  ramiwn  the  sanie  as  toamim).  Now  if 
iKe  "  bfttT  be  not  the  top  of  the  pUnk,  hut  the  edge  or 
ji'tnt  of  the  OMner,y^  then  the  Matement  implies  that  the 
cmm  plank  of  the  end  wall,  though  prelnnging  the  side 
■an  in  tade.  miul  not  be  cut  away  or  sloped,  fur  eJMmple, 
in  the  fuhion  indicated  by  the  dotted  linea  c  d.  Once 
noTt,  ibe  wordi  are  add«tt  "  untu  one  ring,"  accurately 
■unlo  the  6nt  ring,"  Keil  (Commflrf.ulloc.)  understands 
(hat  '-the  two  corner  boards  at  the  hack  were  to  consist 
uT  two  piecFs  joined  together  at  a  right  angle,  so  u  to 

the  bottom."  and  that  "  one  ring  was  placed  half-way 
ap  the  upright  board  in  the  comer  or  angle,  in  such  a 
amiott  that  the  central  bolt,  which  stretched  along  the 
CDiirc  Jength  of  the  waits,  might  fasten  inro  it  fTom 
iMh  the  nda  aod  back.'  Hurph;  (CoMnmr.  ad  bic) 
BiiRgesU  a  ri>tm 
which  we  rep- 


Top  and  Bollom  Parts  oi 


Palue). 


r'tioarda  (according  tf 


Comer  Board  (icCordlBg  to  HnrpbT).  i^aiiTier.  Th 
ring  and  staple 
a  the  loip  and  bottom  of  the  comer  planks  formed 
Um/'.mi  (hat  the  adjoining  planks  were  ttciiaini,  or  cat 
tied  tsirctber  aa  one.  That  the  end  planks  went  in  be 
Rmt  Ibe  laM  lade  planks  (as  nealnen  and  usage  i 
■ch  Mnctures  dictated),  making  the  interior  width  o 
Ike  tahetnadf  the  full  twdve  cn- 
biTi.  B  pmbable  from  the  lengili 


rows  of  ban,  the  top  and  bottom  one  on  each  of  llie 
sides  being  in  (wo  pieces.  Josephus's  account  is  some- 
whst  different :  "  Every  one,"  he  says  (AnI.  iii,  6, 3), 
"of  the  pillars  or  bnar<ki  had  a  ring  of  gold  affixed  lo 
its  front  outwards,  into  which  were  inserted  bars  gilt 
with  gold,  each  of  them  fire  cubits  long,  and  these 
bound  together  the  boards;  the  head  of  one  bar  mn- 
ning  into  another  after  the  manner  of  one  tenon  insert' 
ed  into  another.  Hut  for  the  wall  behind  there  was 
only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  the  boardis  into 
which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on  both  sides  was  in- 
xerted."  The  whole  edidce  was  doubtless  further  stayed 
by  ropes  altacheil  lo  tent-pins  in  the  ground  from  knobs 
on  the  outside  of  the  planks.     (See  below.) 

3.  Dniptry  oflhi  jnienuiofa.— The  wooden  structare 
was  completed  ss  well  as  adorned  by  fumr  kinds  of 
hangings,  each  of  which  served  a  useful  and  even  need- 
ful purpose. 

(I.)  Tht  Haof.—lbt:  first  question  that  arises  here  is 
whether  the  roof  was  flat,  like  that  of  Oriental  houses, 
or  peaked  and  slaotiog,  as  in  Occidental  buildings.   The 


nibed.  it  tbey  w 


:e  longitodinal- 


The  walls  or  planks,  in  addition 
t.  ihr  (tahility  they  may  have  de- 
rived from  the  sockets  at  the  bot- 
ttm  (and  pertiaps  the  clasfu  at  the 
iDVi,  mm  boand  together  by  (ive 
tnn  nr  bolta,  thrnst  into  rings  at- 
iM-bed  to  each  plank.  These  bars, 
B  ill  pTDbaUlity.rmn  along  the  out. 
nir.  though  that  is  not  intimated, 
Bd  Ewakl  thinks  otherwise.  One 
has  is  wid  tu  have  gone  in  the  mid- 
4k  (Tt*ra) :  this  is  usually  taken 
IB  Bcaa  half-war  up  the  plank,  and 
■ith  two  ban  on  each  nde  of  it, 

pr*t  "  tbmngh  tlw  heart  of  the 
htAd*"  |Kigf;cnb«ch),  and  others 
■vVrvaad  it  of  the  rear  har  alone, 
TbastbiR  aeriD  to  bare  been  iMI» 


View  of  the  WoodBQ  Walls  of  the  Tabemacla.    (From  Palna.) 
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Tho  Tiibeiimde  uo  « 
old  represcnUtionB,  such  sa  Calmet'e,  tnke  the  former 
view;  but  ic  this  it  may  be  furciLly  nljeeteii  th»t  it 
would  in  thsL  case  lie  impossible  ti>  atteuh  the  Tvof- 
covering  wifllcieiidy  dght  lo  prevent  the  rain  Inil  Know 
rmm  colleciing  ill  the  niidcllc,  and  either  crushin);  the 
wh<de  by  iu  weight  oi  tiooding  tbe  apirtmenu.  Hence 
most  later  writen  ■uume  a  peaketl  roor,  ■llhough  there 
19  no  mentiun  of  a  ridge-pole,  nor  i>f  support)  to  it ;  but 
tho  name  "tent"  given  lo  the  upper  part  of  the  eilillce 
is  itself  conclusive  of  this  fonn,  and  then  these  accesao- 
tiee  would  necosarily  foUnw. 

The  roofing  material  was  a  canraa  ofgnats'  hair,  the 
article  still  employed  by  the  ISedawin  fur  their  tenia.  It 
consisted  of  eleven  "curuins"(n:5^*l-)),i.e.breadlhs  or 
pieces  of  (thia  camlet)  doth,  each  thirty  cubits  long  and 
four  cubits  wide,  which  is  as  large,  probably,  as  could  well 
be  woven  in  tbe  loom  at  once.  Ten  of  these  were  to  be 
"conpled"  (-ian),ue.«ewed  together,  five  in  one  sheet, 
and  Ave  in  inother,  eTidenlly  by  the  selvage  i  Ihiia 
making  two  large  canvases  of  thirty  cubits  by  twenty 
each.  But  as  the  building  was  only  twelve  cubita  wiile, 
one  of  them  alone  would  more  than  sufflie  for  a  roof, 
even  with  a  peak.  Hence  most  tiilerpreters  understand 
thai  the  surplus  widih  was  alloweil  to  hang  down  the 
Mdes.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
other  sheet?  Fergusaon  (in  Smith's  Diet. 
ii/'(AefliWf,B.v.  "Temple")  supposes  (with 
interpreters  in  general)  that  the  two  sheets 
were  thrown  side  by  side  across  the  ridge- 
pole, the  extra  length  (some  llfteen  cubits) 
■   ■  indedal   '  ■  -    -  ■■   ■    ' 


order  to  be  water-tight  (especiallv  anee  they  ran  paral- 
lel H'ith  the  ridge  and  eaves)  as  well  as  smooth,  would 
best  be  formed  by  overlapping  the  edges,  in  shingle  style. 
Tlie  uxlh  "curtain,"  or  extra  single  piece,  was  lo  be 
"doubled  in  the  fore-front  of  the  labcniacle"  (ixvi,  9, 
bnitn  XO  hn-a-^K  n^(:^).  which  intcqireters  gen- 
erally have  anderatood  as  meant  to  dose  the  gable. 
This,  as  Paine  suggests,  it  would  neatly  do  if  folded  in 
tvro  thicknesses  (like  the  rest  of  the  giiat's-bsir  clutb) 
aeroBs  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  open  space  above  the 
''boards,"  as  it  is  just  long  enough  (twice  fifteen  cubils; 
the  surplus  three  cubils  being  employed  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  sheeta),  and  sufllciently  wide  (four 
cubils  up  the  six  of  the  perpendicular:  leaving  oidy  ■ 
amall  triangle  at  the  peak  for  ventilalion) ;  the  gores 
or  comers  probably  being  tucked  in  between  the  two 

coune,  wan  sewed  endaiie  to  one  of  the  outer  pieces  of 


(iiiin)  of  "brass."     With  most  ii 


d  Che  surplus 


cuUta) 


le  slope  of  the  gaMe, 
haps  stretched  out  aa  a  porch.  But  then 
is  no  aulhority  whatever  for  this  disposal 
and  if  the  two  pieces  of  canvaa  were  intend- 
ed to  be  thus  adjoined,  there  appears  nr 
good  reuaon  why  they  should  not  have  beer 
wKfil  together  at  the  first,  like  the  individ- 
ual breadths^  Hence  Paine  suggests  thai 
they  were  designed  aa  a  duiihle  niuf,  so  ai 
the' more  effectually  to  shed  rain,  somcwhai 


adequate,  .  If  the  angle  at  the  peak  were  a 
rijiht  nniile.as  it  naturally  woulrl  be,  the  ga- 
ble, of  course,  being  an  isosceles  *triangle, 
eight  and  a  half  cubits  >niutd  be  required  for 
each  slope  of  the  m^r  (Ihey  being  tbe  two 
legs  of  which  twelve  is  the  bypothenuse) ; 
thus  leaving  one  cubit  to  cover  each  of  the 
eaves  (as  specified  in  ver.  13),  and  uii^  cuMt 
fMttVtHiUidperhaptbema.   The>eaiiia,iii 
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boanls  and  present  any  one  from  looking 
cncks  ftum  without.  These  curuiiia  wi 
Q  Grty  kiiobe  ur  laches  uf  guld  by  meani 
of  the  ume  maleruil  u  the  ci 


;  through  the 

offiriy  Uxips 

e  of  tliV  niuf- 
It  thus  became  "gne  Ubcriiacle"  (vei.  6,  ',it-Q 
nnx,  i.  e.  these  curtains  belonged  to  the  upright  [woud- 
enj  part  of  the  eiruciure,  in  distinction  Trum  the  sloping 
[cjiivas]  ot  "lent"  part  above  it).  The  material  o? 
these  inner  curtains  waa  similiir  to  that  of  the  dooi  o( 
irt  (xxvii,  IG),  hut  it  was  also  lo  be  em- 
h  cherubim,  like  the  inuriui "  vail"  (uivi, 
31),  which  will  be  considered  beluw. 

(3.)  A  coat  or  "rams'  skins  dyed  red  and  lAchssh 
(I A.  V.  " badgers',"  probably  >eii  or  some  other  fur) 
skins"  was  ruruished  aa  an  ailditiniial  covering  (x.xvi,  14, 
n^r^V-3,  millB«dl.-h,/rom  vptcord).  This  is  usually 
reganled  »  a  part  of  the  roof;  but  to  pile  them  there 


Paine  places  them  oi 


Bear   or   the   Tahcrnncle, 
rbowioE  Ibe  enhle  enrulu 

(J/m  oTibe  two  sheets  tn- 
piherioasui  form  one  roof- 
canvai.      But    betddes    the 

Hopper  Tsche 
eruMle"B.i 

ptiinitd  out),  on  this  pUn  the 
inlri  It  ihis  imperfect  suture. 

rain  would  S 
Hence  I'aine 

lonably  concludes  [hat  they  w 

re  designed 

-'<ot  lenf  (xxri,  11,-iriK  Vnk,  i.e.  the  upper  or 
|Hi  of  the  building).  The  taches,  accordingly, 
n-t  koeia  (■■  niast  understand:  Fergusson  thinks 
~S  biaiki'),  but  knobs  in  the  planks  on  the  outinde, 
l-Und  one  cubit  below  the  top  (Ter.  12).  The  numbei 
■A  rhe  taches  would  thua  exactly  correspond  lo  the  re- 
<|airenirnl*  of  ihe  "  boards."  i.  t.  twenty  Tor  each  side 
•Ed  eight  for  Ihe  end,  wiib  one  addiiiraial  for  each  rear 
comer  (where  a  tache  would  be  needed  for  both  edges 
of  tbe  bnard.  the  others  being  in  the  fktint  edge,  as  tbe 
im  boaid  would  necessarily  have  it  there;  in  Iht 
boards  the  knob  would  be  in  tbe  midiUe).     See  Tj 

(1)  Anoiber  set  of  curtains  was  proviiteil,  consisting 

i(  len  piec»  of  stuff,  each  Iwenty-eighl  cubits  long  am* 

four  rabita  wide,  to  be  sewed  into  two  brge  clorha  ol 

liTe'cnnains"  or  breadths  each.   From  the  general  simi 

kriiy  of  Ihe  description,  interpreters  hare  naturally  in< 

Wnd  that  they  were  to  be  joined  and  used  in  like  man 

aa;  but  tbe  necessity  01  practicability  of  employing 

ihm  oterhead  is  far  from  obvious.     Nor  does  thi 

in  thai  canauiti  for  beaides  Ihe  difficulty  of  disposing 

of  the  surjdusage  in  breadth 

( in   length  thev  woul 

BcanI  if  double), 'we  nan 

ask.  Why  were  they  different 

olherroofingmstcrial?  Prof, 
faine  therefore  thinks  Ihsl 
they  were  sewed  mi  lo  tnd  (the 
original  u  RPhst-bs  nCK, 
lo  lie  ollier,xivi,i;  dif- 
femit  from  ^A,  lepiiniltfy, 

l.mg  pieces  (they  would 

probably  have    been   woven 

thus  had  it  been  possible). 

and    then    hung    double   in 

le  drapery  around  Ihe  in- 

orofthe  tabernacle,  being 

Mr   CartatBS   ac-   J""  ^'B*'  ""■'■g''  (f""' 

1»S  M  Psiue.         lnu)iQ  cover  tbe  joiuta  of  the 


ciently  large  to  cover  the  walls,  anil  run  up  under  tbe 
edge  of  the  roof-canras  so  as  lo  catch  Ibe  drip  from  ihe 
eaves.  Uoublless  the  tAchash  fut  was  placed  next  the 
smooth  gilding,  and  in  ita  natural  stale,  because  hid- 
den; and  the  rougher  but  more  durable  ram's-wool 
was  exposed,  the  hair  shingling  downward  lo  the 
weather,  but  dyed  a  brilliaut  color  for  effect.  They 
would  naturally  be  hung  upon  the  copper  taches, 
wbicb  serreil  so  many  useful  purposes  in  the  "  boards." 
They  are  called  in  ver.  14  "a  covering  (np-O,  niitsf*, 
roof,  for  it  is  used  only  of  ihia  fur  rube 
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viii,  13])  for  the  tefvt"  (bnk^),  apparently  as  completing 

the  canvas  or  tent-like  part  of  the  structure. 

SaalschUtz  {Arckdol.  da'  Htbrdtr,  ii,  321  sq.)  repre- 
sents the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  as  suspended  in 
the  form  of  a  tent,  but  in  a  peculiar  form.  He  thinks 
the  "XlZ^p  was  pniperly  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
boards  of  acacia-wood ;  and  that  these  formed  the  outer 
wall,  so  to  speak,  wilhin  which  the  tabernacle,  the  bnx 
pro{)erly  so  called,  was  reared  in  the  form  of  a  peaked 
tent.  Of  this  the  byssus  curtains,  he  supposes,  formed 
the  internal  drapery,  while  the  goats'-hair  curtains,  cov- 
ered with  leather  and  tiichash  skins,  formed  the  outer 
covering.  The  whole  structure  would  thus  present  the 
appearance  externally  of  a  peaked  tent,  reared  within  a 
high  palisade  of  wood,  and  open  at  the  front.  This  rep- 
resentation has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  ornamen- 
tal curtain,  and  also  the  gilded  boards  with  fvheir  gold- 
en rings  and  silver  sockets,  to  be  fully  visible.  There 
seems,  however,  at  least  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  viz. 
that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  condition  that  the  joinings  of 
the  curtains  shall  be  over  the  pillars  that  separate  the 
holy  from  the  most  holy  place— a  condition  of  essential 
SLgnitk»nce,  as  we  shall  see. 

(4:.)  The  doorways  of  the  tabernacle  were  formed  or 
rather  closed  in  a  manner  altogether  analogous  to  the 
entrance  of  the  exterior  court,  namely,  by  a  vertical 
screen  or  sheet  of  cloth  made  of  heavy  material,  and 
(in  one  case)  still  further  stiffened  by  embroidery,  simi- 
lar to  the  piece  of  tapestry  that  hangs  at  the  portal  of 
modem  cathedrals  in  Italy,  or  (to  speak  more  Oriental- 
ly) like  the  flap  at  the  opening  of  a  modem  tent  and 
the  carpet  or  camlet  partition  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male apartments  of  a  Bedawin  abode.  Of  these  there 
were  two,  each  oC  which  is  denoted  by  a  distinctive 
term  rarely  varied. 

(rt.)  The  front  opening  (nns,  p«/AacAt  A.  V.  "door") 
was  closed  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  a  passer-by  from 
looking  in,  by  a  "  hanging"  (TjO^.  masdk^  a  screen^  or 
"covering"  from  the  sun  [Paa.  cv,  39]  or  from  obserx'a- 
tion  [2  Sam.  vii,  19;  Isa.  xxii,  8])  of  materials  exactly 
like  that  of  the  entrance  to  the  court  already  described, 
suspended  upon  five  copper-socketed  and  gilded  pillars 
(D^'l!)!?^)  of  acacia-wood  by  means  of  golden  hooks 
(D^|!1,  peg$^  spoken  only  of  these  and  those  at  the  outer 
entrance^,  the  whole  being  probably  of  the  same  height, 
proportions,  and  style  in  other  respects  as  the  exterior 
one  just  referred  to.  The  number  of  these  pillars  is 
significant :  as  there  -were  Jive  of  them,  one  must  neces- 
sarily stand  in  the  centre,  and  this  one  was  probably 
carried  up  so  as  to  support  one  end  of  the  ridge-pole, 
which  we  have  above  seen  is  presumable.  A  corre- 
sponding pillar  in  the  rear  of  the  tent  may  be  inferred 
to  sustain  the  other  end,  and  possibly  one  or  more  in 
the  middle  of  the  building. 

(6.)  A  "  vail"  (HS^.D,  parSketk,  separatrix,  used  only 
of  this  particular  thing,  sometimes  [Exod.  xxxv,  12; 
xxxix,  34;  xl,  21]  with  the  addition  of  the  previous 
term  for  emphasis)  divided  the  interior  into  two  apart- 
ments, called  respectively  the  "holy  place"  and  the 
"  most  holy."  This  partition-cloth  differed  only  from 
the  exterior  ones  in  being  ornamented  (perhaps  on  both 
sides;  comp.  1  Kings  vi,  29)  with  figures  of  cherubim 
stitched  (probably  with  gold  thread,  i.  e.  strips  of  gold- 
leaf  roiled  and  twisted)  upon  it,  apparently  with  the  art 
of  the  embroiderer  (-^H  Jl®5^,  the  work  of  an  artif- 
icer ;  A.  V.  "  cunning  work").  It  was  suspended  upon 
four  pillars  precisely  like  those  of  the  door  "  hanging," 
except  that  their  sockets  were  of  silver.  A  special  state- 
ment of  the  text  (Exod.  xxvi,  33),  "And  thou  shalt  hang 
up  the  vail  under  the  tachcs"  (nsSon-rK  nnrST 
&*^d1!3n  nnPl),  evidently  meaning  that  the  pillars  to 
which  its  ends  were  to  be  attached  were  to  be  placed 
directly  l)eaeath  the  golden  knobs  opposite  in  the  walls, 


on  which  likewise  hung  the  side-curtains,  shows  both 
that  these  latter  were  thus  completed  by  a  drapery  on 
the  remaining  side  of  each  room  ( it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  front  knobs  likewise  correspond  in  po- 
sition to  that  of  the  doorway  screen),  and  likewise 
proves  the  character  and  situation  of  the  taches  them- 
selves (not  hooks  in  the  roof,  which  at  the  eaves  was  at 
least  five  cubits  above  the  top  of  the  "  vail").  As  the 
"  vail,"  like  the  two  outer  screens,  was  stretched  tight 
across  the  space  it  occupied,  it  was  of  course  made  ex- 
actly long  enough  for  that  purpose;  thus,  too,  the  em- 
broidered figures  (which,  if  of  life-size,  were  of  just  the 
height  to  extend  upright  screws  the  stuff— about  four 
cubits)  would  show  to  the  finest  effect,  not  being  iu 
folds  like  the  interior  side-curtains. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  exact  position  of 
the  "vail"  is  nut  otherwise  prescribed  than  by  the 
above  requirement;  nor  is  the  length  of  either  of  the 
apartments  which  it  separated  given,  although  together 
they  amounted  to  thirty  cubits.  On  the  supposition 
(sustained  by  the  analogy  in  the  Temple)  that  the  Blust 
Holy  was  an  exact  square,  i.  e.  (according  to  our  deter- 
mination above)  twelve  cubits  each  way,  the  knob  or 
tache  opposite  which  it  would  hang  must  have  been 
that  which  stood  in  the  forward  edge  of  the  eighth 
plank  from  the  rear  of  the  building.  Whether  it  was  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  pillars  is  not  certain ;  but  the  for- 
mer Is  probable,  as  it  would  thus  seem  a  more  effectual 
barrier  from  without.  The  end  pillars  apparently  stood 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  walls,  both  in  order 
to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  vail,  and  to  leave  a  wider  space 
between  them  for  ingress  and  egress.  The  vail  was  sus- 
pended directly  upon  golden  pins  (A.  V.  "  hooks")  in- 
serted in  the  face  of  the  pillars  near  their  summit;  and 
thus  differed  (as  did  likewise  the  screen  of  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle)  from  the  hangings  of  the  outer  court, 
which  hung  upon  silver  rods  (A.  V. "  fillets")  (doubtless 
by  loops  running  on  the  rods)  resting  on  similar  pins  or 
"  hooks."  The  reason  of  this  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  greater  space  between  the  court  pillars 
( so  as  to  admit  animals  as  well  as  men )  would  have 
caused  too  much  sag  in  the  hanging  without  interme- 
diate support,  which  could  only  l>e  furnished  by  the 
rods  and  attachments  along  the  upper  edge. 

4.  Supplementary  Note, — Since  the  above  was  in  type 
we  have  reconsidered  a  few  points  concerning  the  struct- 
ure of  this  edifice  which  admit  of  further  elucidation. 

(1.)  The  "  Corner-hoard^:'— The  fact  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  courts  and  the  building  itself  were  in  deci- 
mal proportions,  and  that  in  the  temple  subsequently 
erected  for  the  same  purpose,  which  maintaineil  multi- 
ples of  these  dimensions,  the  holy  and  most  holy  were 
exactly  twenty  cubits  wide  (I  Kings  vi,  2),  leads  ^ 
strongly  to  the  presumption  that  in  the  tabernacle 
these  rooms  were  ten  cubits  wide,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  recall  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
discussion,  which  gives  these  apartments  a  width  of 
twelve  cubits,  lejiving  for  the  holy  place  the  irregu- 
lar dimensions  of  eighteen  by  twelve  cubits.  Adopting 
the  suggestion  of  Keil  (^Commewtaiyy  ad  loc.)  that  the 
corner-boanls  were  constructed  of  two  parts,  forming  a 
right  angle  with  each  other,  we  have  only  to  take  a 
plank  one  and  a  half  cubits  wide,  like  all  the  others, 
divide  it  lengthwise  into  two  portions,  one  four  sixths 
and  the  other  five  sixths  of  a  cubit  wide,  and  fasten  these 
together  in  that  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  needed 
half  cubit  necessary  at  each  end  of  the  rear,  and  allow 
one  wing  of  the  corner-board  to  lap  around  the  end  of 
the  last  side-board,  and  cover  the  joint  neatly  and  sym- 
metrically, as  in  the  following  figure.  This  last  is  the 
adjustment  adopted  by  Brown  {The  Tabernacle,  etc. 
[Lond.  1872],  p.  23),  who  reviews  and  justly  rejects  the 
conjectures  of  Josephus  {Ant,  iii,  6,  3),  Kalisch  {Com^ 
mentar-y,  ad  loc),  and  Von  Gerlach  {ibicL),  His  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sockets,  however,  is  unneces- 
sary, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  diagram. 

The  statement  respecting  these  comer -planks  in 
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Ei"d.  xxTi,  84,  "  And  they  shall  b«  (otbwJ  (C^HFI) 
rrumbckn.aiHl  together  th«yab*ll  be  coapiife  (D'^SP) 
■pDii  it)  (op  to  [be  fim  (at  now}  ring,"  we  mty  then 
BixIfnUBil  to  meui  ihaC  chev  were  to  be  in  thic  man- 
wr  fuintcd  throoKbouC  their  length.  Bnil  weie  to  use 
ihc  Knt  at  end  rin);  <>(  the  tide-plink  in  oimmon  for 
rbp  (ApnKst  bar.  thi 


n  the  ai 


;  llliur 


e  been  duwelled  in 
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ly  would  be  u  to  the  eleventh  or  extra  goata'-hair  cur- 
Cain.  i(  this  were  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  breadths,  it  would  be  whollr  superfluous,  unleas 
used  to  close  the  entire  front,  as  it'mighi  be  if  doubled 
(accuiding  lu  the  usual  iiitetpretalion  of  Exod.  Txvi,  9). 
But  it  seems  agreed  upon  by  all  critics  that  it  must  tie 
employed  u|>ou  the  rrur  of  the  buiUinR  (aa  explicitly 
slated  iu  ver.  Vi).  Keil  undeistaiids  that  it  was  di- 
vided between  the  back  and  the  front  equally;  but 
this  autwers  to  neither  pas&age,  makes  part  of  the  rear 
Irebli/  coi'ered  in  fact,  and  brings  (by  his  own  confes- 
sion) the  suture  one  cubit  bebiud  Che  "vail"  (contrary 
Co  ver.  33).  Brown  reviews  and  confutes  the  explana- 
tions of  other  interpreters  (Kalisch,  Von  Gerlach,  and 
Fergussou),  but  frankly  admits  his  own  inability  m 
solve  the  problem  (p.  43).    Paine's  interpretation  in  the 
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Mully  remarks  (p.  47) 

"Admit- 

ncs  falls 

M  the  moi 

itains  of 

«n.i,  U 

seldom,  if  evi 

,  falls  in 

;he  wadiea 

nd  if  idiKht  showen 

vei  do  occur,  they  mu 

c  be  like 

mgela-v 

uita,fewandrarbetwee 

None  of  Che  many 

"Comer-hoKd,"  ebowing  Its  "One  Ring,"  lu  common 
with  that  uf  Che  SIde-plauk. 

(1>  Poiilim  ofOu  OrYoms.  — The  use  of  these 
pinM  of  drapery  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  this 
change  in  tbc  width  of  the  structure.  We  need  mdy 
nic  the  peah  iuio  an  acute  instead  of  a  rigfac  angle 
u  wiler  to  dispoae  of  the  roof- canvas.  The  curtain 
vfm  the  resiT  gable  may  be  wrapped  a  little  farther 
•lr*i;  the  side  at  each  end,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time 
e^et  the  lopa  of  the  rear  planka,  and  close  the  joint 
■beie  (be  eixta  of  the  ronr-cartains  fall  short  of  diiing  so. 

Ob  The  BDp|««cl»n  of  ■  flat  roof  stretched  directly 
arriH  the  topi  of  the  plank%  the  dimensions  nf  both 

It*  TequirenMtita  of  the  building.  The  embroidered 
cioiams  may  either  be  u»ed  aniund  the  walls,  as  pre- 
n>a^y.  dc  ibey  may  be  juined  together  into  one  large 
•hiH  to  eorer  the  ceiling  and  walls  nn  the  inside. 
laiir  k^tth  (twenty-eight  cubila)  would  in  the  Utter 
av  ncta  to  wiibin  one  cubit  of  the  gmund;  and  theit 
Bvlwaed  bnadth  (forty  cablu)  would  in  like  manner 
oinr  ite  end  wan  (ten  cubit*  +  thirty  cubits  of  length 
•*  haiUing).  The  suture,  where  the  two  canvases  are 
>«4ia«rily  sapfnaed  to  be  joined  by  the  loop^  would 
U>B  afao  exactly  (all  over  the  "vail,"  separating  the 
Mt  fi«  tbe  most  holy  place. 

n*  mam  wooU  be  trae  likewise  of  the  gosts'-hsi 
taofl  if  flDulArlv  Joined  and  spread  over  tbe  roof  anc 
!idEa(  the  tabernacle,  reaching  Co  within  one  sixth  cubit 
■i  tbe  gfuBDd  OQ  e*ch  aide  and  tear.    The  only  difScid- 


authors  I  h 

seem  ever  Co  huve  witnessed  snow,  aiid  very  rarely  e\'en 
rain."  This  last  circumitance  is  probably  owing  to 
Lhe  fact  thot  Cravellcn  slini>st  inrariably  avoid  the 

overtaken,  with  his  party,  by  a  snow-eiorm  in  March, 
IB74,  which  covered  Che  ground  In  Che  plains  and  but- 
[omsoflhe  wadiea  of  Mount  Sinai  ankle-deep;  and  ev- 
ery ciaveller  must  have  observed  the  nnmislahable 
traces  of  teirific  floods  or  freshets  along  I  he  valleys  of 
the  whole  region.  It  often  rains  here  in  perfect  tor- 
rents (see  Palmer,  J)(»(I  o/(*«  £»«/«»,     ""  ■  ■■■ 


y  show 


II,  rail- 


ing un  tbe  naked  granite  mountains,  will  be  suflicient 
to  convert  a  dry  and  level  valley  into  a  roaring  river  in 
a  few  short  hours"  (t^.  p.  129).  It  is  essential  to  any 
reconstruction  of  the  tabernacle  that  the  rouf  be  made 
water-tight,  and  this  can  only  be  done  effecCiislly  by 
the  true  tent-form,  with  ridge-pole  and  peak.    See  Test. 

6.  Furaitan  of  lhe  Tabeniaek.—The  only  piece  of 
furniture  within  the  inuer  or  most  holy  place  was  the 
ark  of  the  covenant;  and  Che  furniture  uf  the  outer 
room  or  holy  pUce  ooiiMated  of  Che  altar  of  incense, 
the  table  of  show-bread,  and  the  "  golden  candlestick," 
the  position  of  each  of  which  is  given  in  Eiod.  xxvi, 
34,E^  They  are  all  described  in  detail  under  their  re- 
spective heads  in  (his  Cj/rl'-padia,  but  we  subjoin  the 
fudlowiug  patticulars  aa  supplementary  to  the  article  on 
the  last-named  piece. 

The  aimbbibrum,  as  described  in  Exod.  xxv,  ai-«7 
(of  which  xxxvii,  IT-23  is  almost  verbatim  a  copy), 
diff^  Donsiderably  from  that  in  the  account  of  Jnae- 
phuB  (/Inf.  111,6, 7),  and  from  the  sculptured  dgure  still 
extant  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus  (Kaland,  IM  Spoliii 
Tsm^i,  p.6;  in  which  work  other  representations,  all 
slightly  varying,  are  given  from  Eabbinical  sources  and 
coins).  Hence  ic  is  probable  tbac  the  "candlestick" 
aa  constructed  for  the  tabernacle  by  Mnses  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  (ana  as  in  the  later  models  of  Solo- 
pier  and  loss  oniamental  in  Che  earliesc  case,  and  the 
Herodian  fabrication  (if,  indeed,  this  were  other  Chan 
that  of  the  rciloration  from  Babykm),  Iu  which  all  the 
lal«r  Jewish  and  profane  scatemenCa  apply  (Solotnon 
does  not  appear  to  have  furnished  his  Temple  with  any 
Mher  than  the  original  candelabrum  of  the  ubemacle), 
would  of  course  depart  most  widely  from  the  aeverity 
of  [he  primitive  type. 

(1.)  In  the  original  object  the  following  elements  are 
clearly  delined  by  the  language  (as  above)  empl"yp.li 
There  was  a  main  or  central  stem  (Ti'^^i  garil,  Ikigh, 
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The  QoUlen  Caudeiabnita  of  the  TuheiDacle.    (From  a 
reatoratiou  by  the  Editor.) 

A.  V. "  shaft"),  doubtless  flaring  or  enlarged  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  a  secure  foot  From  each  side  of  this  went  off 
(apparently  opposite  each  other,  and  at  equal  intervalu), 
three  arms  (D^3p,  karumf  rteds,  '*  branches"),  having 
each  along  their  course  three  almond-shaped  calyces 
(D"^*"^!ia,  ff^itnj  cups,  "bowls"),  one  crown  (nnfiS, 
kapktdr^  circlet,  "knop*'),  and  one  blossom  (n'iD,p«rac/i, 
'*  flower") :  the  middle  stem  had  four  such  calyces,  and 
at  least  three  crowns,  placed  each  immediately  beneath 
the  several  junctions  of  the  arms  with  the  main  stem ; 
also  more  than  one  blossom.  Finally,  there  were  seven 
burners  (3'^"?3j  nerim,  lights,  "lamps"),  evidently  one 
for  the  extremity  of  each  arm.  and  one  for  the  top  of 
the  central  stem.  Every  part  of  the  candelabrum  (in- 
cluding the  burners,  only  so  far  as  applicable  to  them) 
was  a  continuous  rounded  (Iiammered  or  tunied)  piece 
of  refined  gold  ("^in^  anj  TTXt^  nrpa,  "one  beaten 
work  of  pure  gold").  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that 
the  arms  were  all  in  the  same  plane  with  the  main 
stem,  and  their  summits  all  of  equal  height^  and  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

(2.)  The  following  are  the  principal  points  that  re- 
main uncertain:  The  relative  position  of  the  calyces, 
crowns,  and  blossoms  on  the  arms;  for  although  they 
are  always  enumerated  in  this  order,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  absolutely  whether  the  enumeration  liegins  at 
the  intersection  with  the  shaft  or  with  the  extremities. 
The  former  view,  which  is  countenanced  by  the  rest  of 
the  description  (since  this  proceeds  upward  from  the 
base),  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Conant  (in  the  Amer.  ed.  of 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the,  Bible,  s.  v. "  Candlestick") ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  favored  by  the  difficulty  (or  rather  impos- 
sibility) of  assigning  more  than  one  blossom  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  central  stem  (as  the  text  would  then  seem  to 
retjuire),  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Paine  (Solomon's  Temple, 
etc.,  p.  10).  The  signification  of  the  terms  is  not  de- 
cisive ;  for  the  htphtor,  or  "  knop,"  may  quite  as  well 
signify  a  little  ornamental  btiU  or  globular  enlargement 
in  the  necks  of  the  arms  and  in  the  stem  at  their  points 
of  departure,  as  a  capital  or  surmounting  decoration  (the 
three  ranged  along  the  main  stem  certainly  were  not 
such  in  strictness).  The  pirach,  or  "  flower,"  is  regard- 
ed by  both  the  above  writers  (who  thus  agree  in  mak- 
ing these,  after  all,  the  extreme  points  of  the  chande- 
lier) as  the  "receptacles"  of  the  lamps  themselves; 
these  last  being  regarded  by  Paine  as  denoted  by  the 
fjebiim,  or  "  bowls,"  having  a  trinal  form  in  the  case  of 
the  side  arms,  aud  a  quatemal  in  that  of  the  main  stem 


— a  view  which  leads  to  great  complexity  in  their  con- 
struction and  in  the  form  of  their  sockets,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  incongruent  with  the  number  (seven  only) 
assigned  to  the  lights.     Furthermore,  in 'the  compar- 
ison of  the  ornament  in  question  with  the  shape  of 
almonds,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  ^fiovrer  or  fruit  of 
that  tree  is  referred  to ;  we  prefer  the  latter  as  being 
more  properly  designated  by  the  simple  word,  and  be- 
cause the  former  is  denoted  by  a  different  term  in  the 
same  connection,  the  blossom  -  shaped  oniament.     It 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  arms  had  each  three  of  the 
first-named  ornament^  and  but  one  of  the  other  two; 
whereas  the  main  stem  had  four  of  the  first,  and  at 
least  three  of  the  second  and  two  of  the  third:  the 
three  kinds,  therefore,  did  not  invariably  go  together, 
although  they  may  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the 
central  stem.    Perhaps  the  whole  may  be  best  adjusted 
by  assigning  such  a  group  or  combination  of  the  three 
kinds  to  each  summit  and  to  each  intersection  of  the 
arms  with  the  main  stem,  and  merely  two  others  of 
one  kind  (the  gebia,  or  "  bowl")  to  the  side  arms,  prob- 
ably at  equidistant  points;  the  group  itself  consisting 
simply  of  an  ovate  cup-like  enlargement  of  the  rod  oi>n- 
stituting  the  shaft,  with  a  raised  band  just  above*  ihe 
bulb,  and  the  rim  opening  into  petal-like  lips,  forming 
a  cavity  or  socket  for  the  lamp.     See  Lamp. 

IV.  Relation  of  the  Tabernacle  to  the  Religious  Life  of 
Israel. — 1.  Whatever  connection  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  that  of  the  nations 
with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into  contact,  the 
thought  of  the  tabernacle  meets  us  as  entirely  new. 
Spencer  (De  Leg,  Ilebrceor,  iii,  8)  labors  hard,  but  not 
successfully,  to  prove  that  the  tabernacles  of  Moloch  of 
Amos  V,  26  were  the  prototypes  of  the  tent  of  meeting. 
It  has  to  be  remembereil,  however,  (1)  that  the  word 
used  in  Amos  (sikkuth")  is  never  used  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  means  something  very  different:  and  (2)  that  the 
Moloch- worship  represented  a  defection  of  the  people 
subsequent    to    the  erection   of  the   tabernacle.     The 
"house  of  God"  [see  Bethel]  of  the  patriarchs  had 
been  the  large  "pillar  of  stone"  (Gen.  xxviii,  18,  19), 
bearing  record  of  some  high  spiritual  experience,  and 
tending  to  lead  men  upward  to  it  (BUhr,  SymboL  i,  93). 
or  the  grove  which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  at- 
tuned the  souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi,  33). 
The  temples  of  Egypt  were  magnificent  and  colossal, 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  tent  of  Israel.    The 
command  was  one  in  which  we  can  trace  a  special  fit- 
ness.    The  stately  temples  belonged  to  the  bouse  of 
bondage  which  they  were  leaving.    The  sacred  places 
of  their  fathers  were  in  the  land  towards  which  thev 
were  journeying.     In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  to  be 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness.     To  have  set  up  a  bethel 
after  the  old  pattern  would  have,  been  to  make  that  a 
resting-place,  the  object  then  or  afterwards  of  devout 
pilgrimage;  and  the  multiplication  of  such  places  at  the 
different  stages  of  their  march  would  have  led  inevita- 
bly to  polytheism.     It  would  have  failed  utterly  to  lead 
them  to  the  thought  which  they  needed  moat — of  a  L>i- 
vine  Presence  never  absent  from  them,  protecting,  rul- 
ing, judging.     A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuary  for  a  people  still  nomadic.     It  was  capable 
of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually  came  to  be, 
with  "the  grove"  of  the  older  cultus  (Joeh.  xxiv,  2G^. 
Analogies  of  like  wants,  met  in  a  like  way,  with  no  as- 
certainable historical  connection,  are  to  be  found  amon^ 
the  Gffitulians  and  other  tribes  of  Northern  Africa  (^Sil. 
Ital.  iii,  289),  and  in  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Carthaginian 
encampments  (Diod.  Sic.  xx,6d). 

2.  The  structure  of  the  tabernacle  was  obviouKly  lio- 
termined  by  a  complex  and  profound  symbolism,  but  itM 
meaning  remains  one  of  the  things  at  which  we  can 
but  dimly  guess.  No  interpretation  is  given  in  the  la^v 
itself.  The  explanations  of  Jewish  writers  long  after- 
wards are  manifestly  wide  of  the  mark.  That  which 
meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  applicatioa 
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of  Che  typa  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  re- 
demption, was  latent  till  those  mysteries  were  made 
known.  Yei  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  por- 
tion of  the  wonderful  order  rose  before  the  inward  eye 
of  tbe  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  distinctly  mani- 
fold truths  which  he  apprehended  himself  and  sought 
to  cofflmunicate  to  others.  It  entered,  indeed,  into  the 
onlcr  of  a  divine  education  for  Moses  and  for  Israel, 
and  an  education  by  means  of  ^mbols,  no  less  than  by 
means  of  words,  presupposes  an  existing  language.  So 
far  from  shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and 
unwisely  shrunk  (Witsius,  ACfftfpHacaf  in  Ugolino,  The- 
mntr.  vol  i),  from  asking  what  thoughts  tbe  Egyptian 
education  of  Moees  would  lead  him  to  connect  with  the 
symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may  see  in  it  a 
k^ittmate  method  of  inquiry — almost  the  only  method 
posnUe.  Where  that  fails,  the  gap  may  be  tilled  up  (as 
in  Bftbr,  SgmboL  passim)  from  the  analogies  of  other 
nations,  indicating,  where  they  agree,  a  widespread 
prinoeval  symbolism.  So  far  from  laboring  to  prove,  at 
the  price  criT ignoring  or  distorting  facts,  that  everything 
was  till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  tind 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven-bom  lan- 
goa^,  spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai,  written  for  tbe 
first  time  on  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant. 

3.  Tbe  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like  that 
of  tbe  outer  court,  the  holy  place,  the  holy  of  holies, 
bad  iu  ooonterpart,  often  the  same  number  of  stages, 
in  tbe  structure  of  Egyptian  temples  (Bilbr,  SymboL  i, 
216).     See  Temple. 

(1.)  The  interior  adnum  (to  proceed  from  the  inner- 
most recess  outward)  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  commonly,  as  in  the  tabernacle  (Jo- 
sephas,i4iB<.  ii,  6,  3),  was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer, 
Ife  Leg.  Ilebreeor,  iii,  2),  and  was  but  little  lighted.  In 
tbe  adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  ark,  the  cul- 
mimtting-point  of  holiness,  containing  the  highest  and 
moot  mysterious  symbols— winged  figures,  generally  like 
those  of  the  cherubim  (Wilkinson,  Arte  Egypt,  v,  275; 
Kenrick,  £g9pi^  i*  460),  tbe  emblems  of  stability  and 
lifie.  Here  were  outward  points  of  resemblance.  Of 
aB  elements  of  Egyptian  worship  this  was  one  which 
ojuU  be  transferred  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain. 
Xo  one  coold  think  that  the  ark  itself  was  the  likeness 
0^  tbe  God  be  worshipped.  When  we  ask  what  gave 
the  «rk  iu  bcdineia,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the  infinite 
dxflbf«x»ee,  tbe  great  gulf  between  the  two  systems. 
That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  cosndcalj  starting 
friMB  the  productive  powers  of  nature.  iThe  symbols  of 
tb<Me  powers,  though  not  originally  involving  what  we 
know  as  imparity,  tended  to  it  fatally  and  rapiiUy  (Spen- 
cer, Ife  Ijtg.  uAraw.  iii,  1 ;  Warburton,  Divine  Lega- 
tkmj  it,  4,  noCe>  That  of  Israel  was  predominantly  eth- 
icoL  Tbe  nation  was  taught  to  think  of  God,  not  chief- 
ly aa  feveakd  in  nature,  but  as  manifesting  himself  in 
Ktd  to  the  spiriu  of  men.  In  the  ark-  of  the  covenant, 
H  tbe  highest  revelation  then  possible  of  the  Divine 
utae,  were  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  were 
glarcs^  by  tbe  teaching  of  tbe  Divine  Spirit,  and  there- 
fuf«  by  **  tbe  finger  of  God''  (Matt  xii,  28 ;  Luke  xi,  20 ; 
mt  also  dement  of  Alexandria  [Strom,  vi,  133]  and  1 
Kint^  xviii.  46;  2  Kings  iii,  15;  Ezek.  i,  3;  iii,  14;  1 
Chnm.  xxviii,  19 ),  the  great  unchanging  laws  of  hu- 
Bso  doty  which  had  been  proclaimed  on  Sinai.  Here 
the  Icaeon  taught  was  plain  enough.  The  highest 
kjMxvledge  was  as  the  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 
tcrie.  In  the  depths  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and  for  the 
bi«efo-priest  aa  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  revelation  of 
s  n^hiitouB  Will  requiring  righteousness  in  man  (Saal- 
Kbfttx,  A  rdkdoL  c  77).     See  Ark. 

iirer  the  ark  was  the  kophireth  ("mercy-seat"),  so 
alkd  with  a  twofokl  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of 
the  vofd.  It  covered  the  ark.  It  was  the  witness  of  a 
mucy  coveriMg  sins.  As  the  "footstool"  of  God,  the 
"thfoae^of  tbe  Divine  glory,  it  declared  that  over  the 
lew  wbseh  seemed  so  rigid  and  unbending  there  rested 
t^  oompawwiiftn  of  one  forgiving  "  iniquity  and  trans- 


gression." Ewald,  however,  giving  to  "IBlpt  the  root 
of  kophSreth,  the  meaning  of  "to  scrape,"  "erase,''  de- 
rives from  that  meaning  the  idea  implied  in  the  Sept. 
ikatTTTipioVj  and  denies  that  the  word  ever  signified 
inidefia  {AUerth.  p.  128,  129).     See  Mkrcy-skat. 

Over  the  mercy -seat  were  the  cherubim,  reproducing, 
in  part,  at  least,  the  symbolism  of  the  great  Hamitic 
races,  forms  familiar  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  needing  no 
description  for  them,  interpreted  for  us  by  the  fuller 
vision  of  the  later  prophets  (Ezek.  i,  5-18;  x,  8-16;  xli, 
19),  or  by  the  winged  forms  of  the  imagery  of  Egypt. 
Representing  as  they  did  the  manifold  powers  of  nature, 
created  life  in  its  highest  form  (Bahr,  De  Leg.  Ilebrieor. 
i,  841),  their  "overshadowing  wings,"  "meeting"  as  in 
token  of  perfect  harmony,  declared  that  nature  as  well 
as  man  found  its  highest  glory  in  subjection  to  a  divine 
law,  that  men  might  take  refuge  in  that  order,  as  under 
"  the  shadow  of  the  wings"  of  God  (  Stanley,  Jeieish 
Churchy  p.  98).  Placed  where  those  and  other  like  fig- 
ures were,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  hin- 
derances  and  not  helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of  puri- 
fying the  worship  of  the  people.  But  it  was  part  of  the 
wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace  in  the  order  of 
the  tabernacle  that  while  Egyptian  symbols  are  retained, 
as  in  the  ark,  the  cherubim,  the  urim,  and  the  thummim, 
their  place  is  changed.  They  remind  the  high-priest, 
the  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on 
which  the  order  rests.  The  people  cannot  bow  down  and 
worship  that  which  they  never  sec.     See  Cherubim. 

The  material,  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  holy  of 
holies  was  significant.  The  acacia  or  shittim-wood, 
least  liable  of  woods  then  accessible  to  decay,  might 
well  represent  the  imperishableness  of  divine  truth,  of 
the  laws  of  duty  (Bfthr,  Symbol,  i,  286).  Ark,  mercy- 
seat,  cherubim,  the  very  walls,  were  all  overlaid  with 
gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol  of  light  and 
purity — sunlight  itself,  as  it  were,  fixed  and  embodied, 
the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the  glory  of  a  great 
king  (ibicL  i,  282).  It  was  not  without  meaning  that 
all  this  lavish  expenditure  of  what  was  most  costly  was 
placed  where  none  might  gaze  on  it.  The  gold  thus 
offered  taught  man  that  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence 
and  sacrifice  are  not  those  which  are  done  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men,  but  those  which  are  known  only  to 
him  who  "seeth  in  secret"  (Matt,  vi,  4). 

Dimensions  also  had  their  meaning.  Difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  feel  sure  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  older  religious 
systems  of  the  world  did  attach  a  mysterious  significance 
Co  each  separate  number;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as 
afterwards  the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythagoras 
in  the  symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made  that  trans- 
parently clear  to  him,  which- to  us  is  almost  impenetra- 
bly dark.  A  full  discusRion  of  the  subject  is  obviously 
impossible  here,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  briefiy 
the  chief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
numbers  that  are  most  prominent  in  the  language  of 
symbolism.  Arbitrary  as  some  of  them  may  seem,  a 
sufficient  induction  to  establish  each  will  be  found  in 
BHhr  s  elaborate  dissertation  {Symbol,  i,  128-256)  and 
other  works  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i4»M?.  Egypt,  iv,  190'-199; 
Leyrer,  in  Herzog  s  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v. «  Stiftshlltte"). 

Omk— The  Godhead,  eternity,  life,  creative  force,  the  snn, 

ninu. 
Two— Matter,  time,  death,  receptive  capacity,  the  moon, 

woman. 
Turks  (as  a  nnmber  or  In  the  irlangle)— The  nniverse  hi 

connecthni  with  God,  the  absolute  iu  itself,  the  an- 

condfiioncd,  God. 
Four  Ohe  nnmber,  or  In  the  square  orcnbe)— Conditioned 

existence,  the  world  as  created,  divine  order,  revela- 

lion. 
Skvkn  (as  =  8  +  4)— The  union  of  the  world  and  God,  rest 

(MR  in  the  Snbbnth),  peace,  b]e8!«ing,  puriflcmlon. 
Trn  (as  =  1  -f  2  -f-  8  +  4) — (Jompleteuese,  moral  and  physi- 

.  caI  :  perfection. 
PivK—perfectlon  half  attained,  Incompletenew. 
TwKLVE— The  slffos  of  the  zodiac,  the  cycle  of  the  penpons; 

in  Ifirnel  the  Ideal  number  of  tbe  iMsople,  of  thecov- 

euimt  of  God  with  them. 
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To  those  who  think  over  the  wordi  of  two  great  teach- 
ers, one  heathen  ( Plutarch,  De  Is.  e^  (?«.  p.  41 1 )  and 
one  Christian  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi,  84-87),  who  had  at 
least  studied  as  far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the 
religion  of  Eg}'pt,  and  had  inherited  part  of  the  old  83*s- 
tem,  the  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of  the  tab- 
ernacle will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.  If,  in  a  cos- 
mical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  sides 
three,  four,  five,  represented  the  triad  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter,  the  universe  of 
creation  (Plutarch,  loc,  cU,),  the  perfect  cube  of  the  holy 
of  holies,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  numbers  4  and 
10,  may  well  be  accepted  as  symliolizing  order,  stability, 
perfection  (Bilhr,  SymboL  i,  2*25).  The  symbol  reap- 
pears in  the  most  startling  form  in  the  closing  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse.  There  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is 
described,  in  words  which  absolutely  exclude  the  literal- 
ism that  has  sometimes  been  blindly  applied  to  it,  as  a 
city  four-square — 12,000  furlongs  in  length  and  breadth 
and  height  (Kev.  xxi,  16).     See  Numbkr. 

Into  the  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor  the  priests 
as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
in  which  everything  represented  light  and  life  was  left 
in  darkness  and  solitude.  Once  only  in  the  ye^ir,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
strange  contrast  has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the  spirit- 
ual life.  Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are  won- 
derfully united.  Only  through  death  can  we  truly  live. 
Only  by  passing  into  the  "  thick  darkness"  where  God 
is  (Exod.  XX,  21;  1  Kings  viii,  12)  can  we  enter  at  all 
into  the  "light  inaccessible^'  in  which  he  dwells  ever- 
lastingly. The  solemn  annual  entrance,  like  the  with- 
drawal of  symbolic  forms  from  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
was  itself  part  of  a  wise  and  divine  order.  Intercourse 
with  Egypt  had  shown  how  easily  the  symbols  of  truth 
might  become  common  and  familiar  things,  yet  without 
symbols  the  tmths  themselves  might  be  forgotten. 
Both  dangers  were  meL  To  enter  once,  and  once  only 
in  the  year,  into  the  awful  darkness — to  stand  before 
the  law  of  duty,  before  the  presence  of  the  God  who 
gave  it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  became  the  rep- 
resentative of  God  to  man,  but  as  representing  man  in 
his  humiliation  in  the  garb  of  the  lower  priests,  bare- 
footed and  in  the  linen  ephod — to  confess  his  own  sins 
and  the  sins  of  the  people — this  was  what  connected  the 
atonement-day  {kippur)  with  the  mercy-seat  {kophi- 
rdh).  To  come  there  with  blood,  the  symbol  of  life, 
touching  with  that  blood  the  mercy -seat — with  incense, 
the  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  xvi,  12-14),  what  did 
that  express  but  the  truth  (1)  that  man  must  draw 
near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower  offering  than 
the  pure  worship  of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrifice 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  (2)  that  could  such  a  perfect 
sacrifice  be  found,  it  would  have  a  mysterious  power 
working  beyond  itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perfection,  to 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins? 

From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all  other 
times,  the  holy  of  holies  was  shrouded  by  the  heavy 
vail,  bright  with  many  colors  and  strange  forms,  even  as 
curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  to  be  seen  hanging  before 
the  a^lytum  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  strange  contrast 
often  to  the  bestial  form  behind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Pad^ 
)ii,  4).  In  one  memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  vail 
was  the  witness  of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On 
the  shrine  of  Isis  at  Sais,  there  were  to  be  read  words 
which,  though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an 
ethical  religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  loftiness, 
"  I  am  all  that  has  been  (jrav  to  yeyoi'uv),  and  is,  and 
shall  be,  and  my  vail  no  mortal  hath  withdrawn'*  (cTrcica- 
Xtn//ev)  (Plutarch,  De  Is,  et  Otir,  p.  894).  Like,  and  yet 
more  unlike,  the  truth,  we  feel  that  no  such  words  could 
have  appeared  on  the  vail  of  the  tabernacle.  In  that 
identification  of  the  world  and  God  all  idolatry  was  la- 
tent, as,  in  the  faith  of  Israel,  in  the  /  am  all  idolatry 
was  excluded.  In  that  despair  of  any  withdrawal  of 
the  vail,  of  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  there  were 
latent  all  the  arts  of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft,  substi- 


tuting symbols,  pomp,  ritual,  for  snch  a  revelation.    But 
what,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  vail  which  met  the 
gaze  of  the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary  ? 
Colors,  in  the  art  of  Egypt,  were  not  less  significant  than 
number,  and  the  four  bright  colors,  probably,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands — blue,  symbol  of 
heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  and  crimson  of  life 
and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and  purity  (B&hr,  SymboL 
i,  805-830) — formed  in  their  combination  no  remote 
similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which  of  old  had  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant  with  man,  the  pledge  of 
peace  and  hope,  the  sign  of  the  Divine  Presence  (Ezek. 
i,  28 ;  Ewald,  A  IfertK  p.  383).    See  Coix)R.    Within  the 
vail,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in  their  unity.    The  vail 
itself  represented  the  infmite  variety,  the  iroXviroiictXoc 
troi^ia  of  the  divine  order  in  creation  (Eph.  iii,  10).  There, 
again,  were  seen  copied  upon  the  vail  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  cherubim ;  how  many,  or  in  what  attitude, 
or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are  not  told. 
The  words  "cunning  work"  in  Exod.  xxxvi,3&,  applied 
elsewhere  to  combinations  of  embroidery  and  metal 
(xxviii,  15;  xxxi,  4),  seem  to  justify  the  conjecture 
that  here  also  they  were  of  gold.     In  the  absence  of 
any  other  evidence,  it  would  have  been  perhaps  natural 
to  think  that  they  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  the 
number  and  the  position  of  thrjse  that  were  over  the 
mercy-seat.     The  visions  of  EzekieL.  however,  repro- 
ducing, as  they  obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  bis 
priestly  life  had  made  him  familiar,  indicate  not  leas 
than  four  (ch.  i  and  x),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having 
severally  the  faces  of  a  man,  a  Hon,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle 
— strange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  slioald 
have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  here   were 
bearing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the  manifold  va- 
riety of  creation  as  at  once  manifesting  and  concealing 
God. 

(2.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less  awful 
in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the  type  of  hu- 
man purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the  type  of  the  Di- 
vine glory  (Blihr,  SymboL  i,  284).  It  was  to  be  trod- 
den daily  by  the  priests  as  by  men  who  lived  in  the 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  neaniess  of  God,  of  the 
mystery  behind  the  vail.  Barefooted  and  in  garments 
of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of  Isis  [  see  Prikst  ], 
they  accomplished  their  ministrations.  Here,  too,  there 
were  other  emblems  of  divine  realities.  It  was  special- 
ly illumined  by  the  golden  lamp  with  its  seven  lights, 
never  all  extinguished  together,  the  perpetual  s^-mbol 
of  all  derived  gifts  of  wisdom  and  holinesa  in  man, 
reaching  their  mystical  perfection  when  they  shine  in 
God's  sanctuary  to  his  glor}*^  (Exod.  xxv,  31 ;  xxvii,  20 ; 
Zech.  iv,  1-14).  The  shew-bread  (the  "  bread  of  faces*') 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  form  to 
the  sacred  cakes  which  the  Egyptians  placed  before  the 
shrines  of  their  gods,  served  as  a  token  that,  though 
there  was  no  form  or  likeness  of  the  Godhead,  he  was 
yet  there,  accepting  all  offerings,  recognising  in  partic- 
ular that  special  offering  which  represented  the  life  of 
the  nation  at  once  in  the  distinctness  of  its  tribes  and 
in  its  unity  as  a  people  {EvfB\d,Alterth.  p.  120).  The 
meaning  of  the  altar  of  incense  was  not  less  obirious. 
The  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost 
the  universal,  emblem  of  the  heart's  adoration  (  Psa. 
cxli,  2).  The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and 
the  lamp  taught  men  that  all  other  offerings  needed  the 
intermingling  of  that  adoration.  Upon  that  altar  no 
"strange  fire"  was  to  be  kindled.  When  fresh  fire  was 
needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing in  the  outer  court  (Lev.  ix,  24;  x,  1).  Yeiy  atrik- 
ing,  as  compared  with  what  is  to  follow,  are  the  aablim- 
ity  and  the  purity  of  these  symlxils.  It  is  as  if  the 
priestly  order,  already  leading  a  consecrated  life,  were 
capable  of  understanding  a  higher  language  which  bad 
to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  those  that  were  still 
without  (Saalschntz,  A  tvhaoL  §  77). 

(8.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  consecrated 
precincts,  was  the  court,  fenced  in  by  an  enclosure,  yet 
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Open  to  all  the  congregation  as  well  as  to  the  Levites, 
those  only  excepted  who  were  ceremontally  unclean. 
No  Gentile  oaigbt  pads  beyond  the  curtains  of  the  en- 
trance, but  every  member  of  the  priestly  nation  might 
thus  tar  "draw  near*^  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
Here,  therefore,  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  at 
which  sacrifices  in  all  their  varieties  were  offered  by 
penitent  or  thankful  worshippers  (Exod.  xxvii,  IS; 
xsxviii,  1),  the  brazen  laver  at  which  those  worship- 
pen  pnrified  themselves  before  they  sacrificed,  the 
priests  before  they  entered  into  the  sanctiuiry  (xxx, 
17-21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
\rhat  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set  apart, 
that  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  to  the  surrounding 
wtldemeas,  just  as  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
auictoanr  answered  to  that  between  the  sons  of  Aaron 
and  other  Israelites ;  just  as  the  idea  of  holiness  culmi- 
nated penooally  io  the  high-priest,  locally  in  the  holy 
of  holies. 

y.  Theories  qf  Later  Times, — 1.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  elabMate  symbolism  of  such  a  structure  was  under- 
»tood  by  the  rude  and  sensual  multitude  that  came  out 
\4  Egypt.  In  its  fulness,  perhaps,  no  mind  but  that  of 
the  lawgiver  himself  ever  entoced  into  it,  and  even  for 
him,  one  half,  and  that  the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must 
baxe  been  altogether  latent.  Yet  it  was  not  the  less, 
was  perhaps  the  more  fitted,  on  that  account,  to  be  an 
instrument  for  the  education  of  the  people.  To  the 
most  ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a  wiUicss  of 
the  nearness  of  the  Divine  King.  It  met  the  craving 
of  the  human  heart,  which  prompts  to  worship,  with 
sa  ofder  that  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  impure.  It 
Uught  men  that  their  fleshly  nature  was  the  hinderance 
to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them  unclean;  that  only 
by  sobduiiig  it,  killing  it,  as  they  killed  the  bullock  and 
the  goat,  could  they  offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice; 
that  such  a  sacrifice  was  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  a 
higher  sacrifice  than  any  they  could  offer  as  the  ground 
of  (hat  forgiveneas^  The  sins  of  the  past  were  consid- 
ered as  bekxiging  to  the  fleshly  nature  which  was  slain 
sad  ofl^nd,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  worshipper. 
More  thoughtful  minds  were  led  inevitably  to  higher 
trathsL  They  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the  tabernacle 
the  parable  of  God^s  presence  manifested  in  creation. 
Darkness  was  as  his  pavilion  (2  Sam.  xxii,  12).  He 
has  made  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Psa.  xix,  4).  The 
heavens  were  spread  out  like  its  curtains.  The  beams 
of  his  chambers  were  in  the  mighty  wators  (civ,  2, 8 ; 
laa.  xl^22;  Lowth,  De  Sac  Poes.  v'iu).  The  majesty 
of  God  seen  in  the  storm  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who 
rides  upon  a  chemb  (2  Sam.  xxi,  11).  If  the  words 
•*  ile  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim"  spoke  on  the 
one  side  of  a  special,  localised  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine PiPCTence,  they  spoke  also  on  the  other  of  tliat 
Preaenoe  as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the  light  of 
aetting  sons,  in  the  blackness  and  the  flashes  of  the 
thander-clo^bi 

2.  The  tfaoogbt  thns  uttered,  essentially  poetical  in 

its  aatare,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  of 

IrtaeL    It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on  a  false  track, 

when  it  was  formalized  into  a  system.    At  a  time  when 

Jadatsm  and  Greek  philosophy  were  alike  effete,  when 

a  lecUe  ph3rsiGal  science  which  could  read  nothing  but 

hs  own  thoughts  in  the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper 

syatem  was  after  its  own  fashifm  rationalizing  the  my- 

ihukigy  of  heathenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writers 

vilhog  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to 

the  tabcfnacle  and  its  order.     In  that  way,  it  seemed  to 

dhem,  they  would  secure  the  respect  even  of  the  men 

*.i  liters  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be  prose- 

InoL    The  rcsoU  appears  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in 

pan  slflo  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.    Thus 

istcfpreted,  the  Mitire  significance  of  the  two  tables  of 

tke  eovenant  and  their  place  within  the  ark  disap- 

pesnd,  and  the  truths  which  the  whole  order  repre- 

«sced  became  cosmtioci/  instead  of  ethical    If  the  spe- 

cal  ■diosyiicraey  of  one  writer  (Philo^  De  Prqfug,)  led 


him  to  see  in  the  holy  of  holies  and  the  sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between  the 
visible  {aia^Toi)  and  the  spiritual  (i/oijra),  the  coarser, 
less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more  completely  into 
the  new  svstem.  The  holv  of  holies  is  the  visible  fir- 
mament  in  which  God  dweUs,  the  sanctuarv  is  the 
earth  and  sea  which  men  inhabit  (^Ant,  iii,  6,  4,  7;  7, 
7).  The  twelve  loaves  of  the  shew-bread  represented 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  twelve  signs  of  t  he 
zodiac  The  seven  lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The 
four  colors  of  the  vail  were  the  four  elements  {aroixua), 
air,  fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  bears  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  86).  The  table  of 
shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense  stood  on  the  north, 
because  north  winds  were  most  fruitful;  the  lamp  on  the 
south,  because  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  south- 
ward (ibid.  §  84,  85).  We  need  not  follow  such  a  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  further.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  authority  with  which  it  started  should  secure 
for  it  considerable  respect.  We  find  it  reappearing  in 
some  Christian  writers — Chr^'sostom  ( Horn,  in  Joann. 
Bapt,)  and  Theodoret  (QuuEst.  in  ExodJ) ;  in  some  Jew- 
ish— Ben-Uzziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  (Bfthr,  Symbol,  i, 
108  sq.).  It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the 
Church  had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it 
from  the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  ph3rsico-tbeology. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  the 
two  systems  of  interpretation  crom  each  other,  leading 
sometimes  to  extravagances  like  those  in  the  text, 
sometimes  to  thoughts  at  once  lofty  and  true.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  Others,  not  to  be 
passed  over,  are  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth  the  va- 
ried degrees  and  forms  (voXvfupC^  Kai  •woXvrpoTrut^) 
of  God's  revelation,  the  form  and  the  attitude  of  the 
cherubim,  the  union  of  active  ministry  and  grateful, 
ceaseless  contemplation  {Strom,  v,  86, 37). 

8.  It  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has  been  said 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  been  looked  on 
as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  symbolism  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  there  is  con- 
sequently no  ground  for  adopting  the  system  of  inter- 
preters who  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of 
types  of  Christian  mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in 
fact,  to  choose  between  two  alternatives.  Either  the 
meaning  was  made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  wor- 
shippers of  old,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the 
mystery  was  hid  "from  ages  and  generations," or  else 
the  mystery  was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order 
was  voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was  "ready  to 
vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed,  there  is,  it  is  believed, 
no  antagonism  between  the  interpretation  which  starts 
from  the  idea  of  symbols  of  great  eternal  truths,  and 
that  which  rests  on  the  idea  of  types  foreshadowing 
Christ  and  his  Work  and  his  Church.  If  the  latter 
were  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this 
is  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the 
two  systems  mn  parallel  with  each  other.  The  type 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  symbol.  The  symbol 
may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  type.  That 
the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  and  types  may 
take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an  insight  and  a  fore- 
sight more  than  human.  Not  the  vail  of  nature  only, 
but  the  vail  of  the  flesh,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  at 
once  conceals  and  manifests  the  Etemars  glor}'.  The 
rending  of  that  vail  enabled  all  who  had  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  believe  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
into  the  Divine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly 
than  the  high-priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the 
mercy -seat,  that  righteousness  and  love,  truth  and 
mercy,  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life  had 
been  offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power  of  its 
love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify. 

The  allusions  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  Apocalypse 
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are,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  interest.  As  in  a 
vbion,  which  loses  sight  of  all  time  limits,  the  temple 
of  the  taberaacle  is  seen  in  heaven  (Kev.  xv,  5),  and 
yet  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  there  is  no  temple  seen 
(xxi,  22).  In  the  heavenly  temple  there  is  nu  longer 
any  vail;  it  is  open,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is 
clearly  seen  (xi,  19). 

4.  We  caimot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a  higher 
mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter  into  the 
speculations  which  later  writers  have  engrafted  on  the 
first  great  thought.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon 
that  line  of  inquiry  may  find  materials  enough  in  any 
of  the  greater  commentaries  on  the  £pistle  to  the  He- 
brews (Owen's,  Stuart's,  Bleek's,  Tholuck's,  Delitzsch's, 
Alford's),  or  in  special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van 
Till  ( De  Tabemac,  in  Ugolino,  Thesaurus^  viii ),  Bede 
(Expontio  Mystica  et  M oralis  Mosaici  Tabernaculi)j 
Witsius  (  De  Tahern,  Levit,  Afysteriis,  in  the  Miscell. 
Sacr.).  Strange  outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of 
ancient  rabbins,  inferring  from  '*  the  pattern  showed  to 
Moses  in  the  Mount"  the  permanent  existence  of  a 
heavenly  tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure,  propor- 
tions to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness  (Leyrer,  loc, 
c»7.),  or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in  it  (not  in  the 
spiritual,  but  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word)  a  type 
of  humanity,  representing  the  outer  bodily  framework, 
the  inner  vital  organs  (Friederich,  Syntb.  der  Mas. 
Stiflahutte,  in  Leyrer,  loc,  cit.,  and  Kwald,  Alterth.  p. 
338),  may  be  dismissed  with  a  single  glance.  The 
Judaic  and  patristic  opinion  in  the  main,  though  not 
in  the  details,  was  advocated  by  B&hr  in  his  Symbolii: 
(1837),  in  which  he  considered  the  tabernacle  a  symbol 
of  the  universe,  the  court  representing  earth,  and  the 
tabernacle,  strictly  so  named,  heaven,  though  not  in  a 
material  sense,  but  as  the  place  and  instruments  of  (>od's 
revelation  of  himself.  In  his  work  on  the  temple,  ten 
years  later,  Biihr  retracted  much  of  his  former  theory, 
and  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  tabernacle  sym- 
bolized the  idea  of  the  dwelling  of  (vod  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.  Another  view,  which  seems  an  exaggeration 
into  unwarrantable  detail  of  the  true  idea  that  each 
Christian  is  a  temple  of  God,  proceeds  to  adapt  to  the 
elements  of  human  nature  the  divisions  and  materials 
ef  the  tabernacle.  Thus  the  court  is  the  bodv,  the  holv 
place  the  soul,  the  holiest  the  spirit — true  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  This  might  do  very  well  as  a  general 
illustration,  and  was  so  used  by  Luther;  but  the  idea 
has  been  fully  developed  and  defended  against  the  at- 
tack of  Bilhr  by  Friederich  in  his  Symb.  der  Mos.  Stifi- 
shiitie  (Leips.  1841). 

-  5.  Nevertheless,  as  the  central  point  of  a  great  sym- 
bolical and  typical  institute,  the  tabernacle  necessarily 
possessed,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  contents,  a  sym- 
bolical and  typical  significance,  which  has  been  recog- 
nised by  all  orthodox  interpreters.  On  this  head,  as  we 
see  above,  much  fanciful  and  unregulated  ingenuity  has 
been  indulged;  but  this  must  not  induce  us  to  neglect 
those  conclusions  to  which  a  just  application  of  the 
principles  of  typological  interpretation  conducts. 

(1.)  Under  the  Old-Test,  economy,  the  primary  idea 
of  the  tabernacle  was  that  of  a  dwelling  for  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  and  this  was  prominently  kept 
in  view  in  all  the  arrangements  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  location  of  the  structure.  **Let  them," 
said  God  to  Moses,  **  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them"  (Exod.  xxv,  8;  xxix,  ib);  when 
the  structure  was  completed  it  was  set  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation,  and  there  it  always  remained, 
whether  the  people  rested  or  were  on  their  march 
(Numb,  ii) ;  on  it  rested  the  cloud  which  indicated  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  which  by  Its  quiescence  or  re- 
moval indicated  the  will  of  the  Great  Sovereign  of  Is- 
rael as  to  the  resting  or  the  removing  of  the  camp 
(Exod.  xl,  86-^) ;  and  to  it  the  people  repaired  when 
they  had  sacrifice  to  ofTer  to  God,"  or  counsel  to  ask  of 
him  (Lev.  i,  8;  Numb,  xxvii,  2;  Deut.  xxxi,  14,  etc). 
As  Judaism  was  strictly  monotheistic,  it  knew  but  one 


sacred  pLnce  where  Jehovah  was  to  be  found.  Tlie 
holy  of  holies,  which  the  apostle  calls  "  the  second  tal>- 
eniacle"  (Heb.  ix,  7),  was  the  appropriate  residence  of 
Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Israel.  In  this  the  principal 
thing  was  the  ark,  in  which  was  placed  **  the  testimony" 
(Dm*!?),  and  which  was  covered  by  "the  mercy-seat" 
(ni}S3).  The  testimony  was  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
it  was  put  into  the  ark  as  a  witness  against  the  people 
because  of  their  sinfulness  (Deut.  xxxi,  26,  27).  This 
symbolized  the  great  truth  that  the  first  relation  into 
which  Jehovah  comes  with  the  sinner  is  that  of  a  ruler 
whose  law  testifies  against  the  transgressor.  But  this 
testimony  was  hid  b^'  the  mercy-seat,  on  which  the 
blo<id  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the  high -priest 
when  be  entered  within  the  vail,  and  on  which  the  visi- 
ble emblem  of  Jchovali's  presence — the  8l}echinah  lie- 
tween  the  cherubim  of  glory — was  enthroned ;  and  in 
this  there  was  an  emblem  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
demning and  accusing  power  of  the  law  was  taken  away 
by  the  propitiatory  covering  which  God  had  appointed. 
By  all  this  was  indicated  the  grand  truth  that  the  char- 
acter in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  among  his  people  was 
that  of  a  justly  offended  but  merciful  and  propitiated 
sovereign,  who,  having  received  atonement  for  their 
sins,  had  put  these  out  of  his  sight,  and  would  remem- 
ber them  no  more  at  all  against  them  (comp.  Philo,  De 
Vit,  Mons,  bk.  iii). 

In  the  first,  or  outer  tabernacle,  were  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, the  table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  golden 
candlestick.  The  first  was  symbolical  of  the  necessity 
and  the  acceptableness  of  prayer,  of  which  the  smoke 
of  sweet  incense  that  was  to  ascend  from  it  morning 
and  evening  appears  to  be  the  appointed  Biblical  sym- 
bol (comp.  Psa.  cxli.  2;  Luke  i,  10;  Rev.  v,  8;  viii,  8, 
4).  The  second  was  emblematical  of  the  necessity  of^ 
good  works  to  accompany  our  devotions,  the  bread  be> 
ing  the  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  their  Divine 
King  (Lev.  xxiv,  8),  and  consecrated  to  him  by  the  of- 
fering of  incense  along  with  it  as  emblematical  of  prayer. 
The  third  was  the  symbol  of  the  Church,  or  people  of 
(rod,  the  gold  of  which  it  was  formed  denoting  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Church,  the  seven  lamps  its  complete- 
ness, and  the  oil  by  which  they  were  fed  being  the  ap- 
propriate syml)ol  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  in  his 
people  and  causing  them  to  shine  (comp.  Zech.  iv,  2,3 ; 
Matt.  V,  14,  16;  Kev.  i,  12,  20). 

In  the  fore-court  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  on  which  were  offered  the  sacrifices  of 
the  people,  and  the  laver,  in  which  the  priests  cleansed 
their  hands  and  feet  before  entering  the  holy  place. 
The  symbolical  significance  of  these  is  too  well  known 
to  need  illustration.     See  Offkrimo  ;  Purification. 

(^.)  Under  the  new  dispensation,  if  we  view  the  tab- 
ernacle as  a  general  symbol  of  Jehovah's  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  then  that  to  which  it  answen  can 
be  no  other  than  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  He 
was  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  "Immanuel,"  Grod 
with  us,  and  in  him  ^'dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
(iodhead  bodily"  (I  Tim.  iii,  16;  Matt,  i,  28;  Ol.  ii,  9). 
Hence  John  (i,  14),  in  speaking  of  his  incarnation,  say  a, 
"The  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  (hKriVioirs) 
among  us,"  where  the  language  evidently  points  to  the 
ancient  tabernacle  as  the  symbolical  residence  of  Jeho- 
vah; and  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (xxi,  5)  tlie  same 
apostle,  in  announcing  the  final  presence  of  Christ  in 
his  glorified  humanity  with  his  Church,  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men."  From 
these  statements  of  the  New  Test,  we  may  hold  our- 
selves justified  in  concluding  that  the  ancient  taberna- 
cle, viewed  in  its  general  aspect  as  the  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah,  found  its  antitype  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
in  whom  God  really  dwelt.  Viewed  more  particularly 
in  its  two  great  divisions,  the  tabernacle  symbolized  in 
its  inner  department  the  reign  of  Jehovah  in  his  own 
majesty  and  glor}',  and  in  its  outer  department  the  ser- 
vice of  God  by  propitiation  and  prayer.     In  keeping 
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with  this,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
teaches  (as  above  seen)  us  to  regard  the  outer  part  of 
the  tabernacle  as  more  strictly  typical  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  inner  of  heaven,  into  which  he 
has  now  entered.  Thus  hp  speaks  of  him  (viii,  2)  as 
now,  in  the  heavenly  state, "  a  minister  of  the  true  [i.  e. 
real,  aXr^iviif  »b  distinguished  from  symbtUia/l]  taber- 
nacle which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man,"  where  the 
allusion  seems  to  be  partly  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  in 
heaven,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  be  ministers  there 
in  human  nature.  Siill  more  explicit  is  the  language 
used  in  ix,  11,  where  the  writer,  after  speaking  of  the 
sacerdotal  services  of  the  ancient  economy  as  merely 
figurative  and  outward,  adds,  "  But  Christ  having  ap- 
peared as  high-priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,  by 
means  of  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not 
made  with  hands  (that  is,  not  of  this  creation),  nor  by 
means  of  bl()od  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  means  of  his 
own  blood,  entered  once  (for  all)  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  In  inter- 
preting this  passage,  we  would  follow  those  who  take 
the  whole  as  far  as  the  words  "  his  own  blood"  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  consequently  join  the 
clauses  depending  from  Sid  with  rrapaytvofiivof:,  and 
not  with  iiff^X^iv;  for  it  seems  to  he  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  writer  should  say  that  it  was  by  means 
of  a  more  perfect  tabernacle  and  a  holier  sacrifice  that 
Christ  became  the  high-priest  of  spiritual  blessings  than 
that  it  was  bv  these  means  that  he  entered  into  the  h(»lv 
place.  The  objection  to  this  construction  which  dean 
Alford  urges,  that  "in  that  case  ovdk  would  be  left  with- 
out any  preceding  member  of  the  negation  to  follow,"  is 
of  no  weight,  for  it  burdens  the  construction  he  adopts 
as  much  as  that  he  rejects,  and  is  to  be  obviated  in 
either  case  by  resolving  oiiSi  into  gal  oh  (see  Meyer's 
note  on  ver.  12).  Assuming  this  to  be  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  passage,  it  seems  clearly  to  represent 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord — that  in  which  he  made 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin — as  the  antitype  of  the  an- 
cient tabernacle  in  which  the  high-priest  offered  sacri- 
fice, while  the  heavenly  world  into  which  he  had  enter- 
ed tt)  a  high-priest  was  typitied  by  the  holy  place  into 
which  the  Jewish  high-priest  entered  to  appear  in  the 
symbolical  presence  of  Jehovah.  For  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  may  be  adduced  Heb.  x,  20,  where  the  writ- 
er, speaking  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  believers  under 
the  new  dispensation  of  approaching  (jod  through  Christ, 
says  we  can  do  it  "  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he 
hath  inaugurated  {ivtKaiviaiv)  for  us  through  the  vail 
(that  is,  his  own  flesh)."  The  allusion  here  is  undoubt- 
edly to  the  ancient  tabernacle  service,  and  the  truth  set 
forth  is  that  as  the  high-priest  of  old  went  with  sacrifi- 
cial blood  through  the  vail  into  the  holy  of  holies,  so 
we,  as  made  priests  unto  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  may  ap- 
proach the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah  through  that 
path  which  the  Saviour  has  inaugurated  for  us  by  his 
death  in  human  nature — that  path  by  which  he  himself 
has  preceded  us  as  our  great  intercessor,  and  which  is 
ever  fresh  and  living  for  us.  There  may  be  some  rhe- 
torical confusion  in  this  passage,  but  the  general  idea 
seems  plainly  this,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  slain  for  us, 
affords  us  a  passage,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  just  as  the  first  tabernacle  with  its  services 
afforded  an  entrance  to  the  high-priest  of  old  into  the 
holv  of  holies  (see  Hofmann,  ScAr^beweiSf  II,  i,  405  sq. ; 
Weistag,  u.  Krjmurtff,  ii,  189  sq.). 

For  the  symbolism,  in  a  New-Test,  sense,  of  the  va- 
rious parts  and  uses  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as  the  altar 
{^vfTiaarfiptoVy  Heb.  xiii,  10),  the  vail  (jcaTaTkraafia, 
X,  20),  the  mercy-seat  (cXavr^cov,  Rom.  iii,  25),  etc., 
see  each  word  in  its  place. 

6.  It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  a  specu- 
lative hypothesia  which,  though  in  itself  unsubstantial 
enough,  has  been  revived  under  circumstances  that  have 
given  it  prominence.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Von 
Bohlen  and  Yatke  (BUhr,  i,  117, 273)  that  the  commands 
and  the  descriptions  relating  to  the  tabernacle  in  the 


books  of  Moses  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the  cradle  of 
his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a  remote  antiquity 
what  he  found  actually  existing  in  the  Temple,  modi- 
fied only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  fit  it  into  the  the- 
ory of  a  migration  and  a  wandering.  The  structure  did 
not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there 
ever  was  an  Exodus.  The  tabernacle  thus  becomes  the 
mythical  aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple 
the  historical  sequel  to  the  tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  tabernacle  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The  whole 
congr^ation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a  court  which 
could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  few  hundred  men 
(Colenso,  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv,  v). 
The  number  of  priests  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle  {ibid,  ch.  xx).  The  narrative  of 
the  head-money  collection,  of  the  gifts  of  the  people,  is 
full  of  anachronisms  (jbid.  ch.  xiv). 

Some  of  these  objections — those,  e.  g.,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  first-born,  and  the  disproportionate  small ness 
of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met  by  anticipation  in  re- 
marks under  Priest  and  Levitk.  Others  bearing  upon 
the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  history  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  here.  See  Pentateuch.  It  will  be 
sufiicient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon  the 
subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that  this 
theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the  history'  of 
Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminishing  difficulties 
and  anomalies.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  out  plausi- 
bly that  what  purports  to  be  the  first  period  of  an  insti- 
tution is,  with  all  its  documents,  the  creation  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  the  question  then  comes,  How  are  we  to  explain 
the  existence  of  the  second  ?  The  world  rests  upon  an 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing 
of  the  tf >rtoise  is  at  least  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  W hat- 
ever  may  be  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  tells  with  equal  force  against  the 
historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and  the  narrative  of 
its  dedication.  There  also,  when  the  population  numr 
bered  some  seven  or  eight  millions  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9), 
*<all  the  men  of  Israel"  (1  Kings  viii,  2),  "all  the  con- 
gregation" (ver.  5),  "all  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  68) 
were  assembled,  and  the  king  "  blessed"  all  the  congre- 
gation (ver.  14,  55).  (8.)  There  are,  it  is  believed,  un- 
designed touches  indicating  the  nomadic  life  of  the  wil- 
derness. The  wood  employed  for  the  tabernacle  is  not 
the  sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  but  the  shittim  of  the  Si- 
naitic  peninsula;  See  Shittah-trrb  ;  Shittim.  The 
abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Egypt,  the  seal  or  dol- 
phin skins  ("badgers"  in  the  A.y.,  but  see  Gesenins, 
s.  V.  Cnri)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  See  Bai>oer. 
The'Levites  are  not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of 
thirty,  as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Numb,  iv,  28,  30).  Afterwards,  when  their 
duties  are  chiefly  those  of  singers  and  gatekeepers,  they 
were  to  begin  at  twenty  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  24).  Would 
a  later  history,  again,  have  excluded  the  priestly  tribe 
from  all  share  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  mythical  persons  belonging  to 
Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so  little  prominent  as  that  of 
Dan  ?  (4.)  There  remains  the  strong  Egyptian  stamp 
impressed  upon  well-nigh  every  part  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  ritual,  and  implied  in  other  incidents.  See 
Brazkn  Serpent;  Levite;  Priest;  Urim  and Thum- 
MiM.  Whatever  bearing  this  msy  have  on  our  views 
of  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been  brought  into 
close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of  silver  and  gold  only, 
but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art,  knowledge,  were  "bor- 
rowed" by  one  people  from  the  other.  To  what  other 
period  in  the  history  before  Samuel  than  that  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  Pentateuch  can  we  refer  that  intercourse? 
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When  wM  it  likelir  that  a  wild  lrib«,  with  difGcuICv 
kcepini;  ita  gruunU  l■gBi1ls^  neighboring  imtioni,  oouli) 
hive  Biloplecl  such  a  complicated  riLual  fnim  >  syilem 
ao  alien  to  its  own?  The  fiuls  which,  when  urged  by 
Sp«noer,  wiih  or  withnut  a  hostile  purpoee,  were  de- 
nounced as  daring  and  dangeniuii  and  unsetUing,  an 
now  seen  tu  be  witnesaca  lo  Ihe  anlii]uilr  of  the  religion 
of  Inrafl,  and  ao  id  the  suhitantiil  inith  of  ihe  Mosaic 
histiiry.  They  ait  uwd  as  such  by  theolugiana  who  in 
vaiious  degrees  enter  their  protest  ai^inat  the  UHire 
dealiuctive  criliciam  of  our  own  lime  ( Hengatenberg, 
t^pt  <utd1ht  Booti  of  Main:  Stanley,  J«vA  CAurcIt, 
leci.  iv>.  (5.)  We  may,  fur  a  moment,  put  an  imagi- 
nary cojie.  Let  ub  Biippose  that  the  ToeorilB  of  the  Olii 
TesL  hail  given  ua  in  1  and  !  Sam.  a  history  like  that 
which  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for  what  is  actually 
given,  had  repreienicd  Samuel  as  the  first  great  preach- 
er of  the  wanhip  of  Elohim,  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet, 

or  Jehovah,  and  that  (he  Old  Test,  began  with  this 
(Colenso,  pu  ii,  ch.  xxi).  Let  ua  then  suppoae  that 
antne  old  papyruB,  frcsbly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what  we  now 
find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  there  was  thus  given 
an  explanation  both  of  the  actual  condition  of  [he  peo- 
ple andoftheEgyiitian  element  sn  Urgely  intermingled 
with  their  nlual.  Can  we  not  imagine  with  what  Jubi- 
lant Eeal  the  books  of  Samuel  would  then  have  been 
"critically  examined,''  what  ineontiBtenciea  would  have 
been  detected  in  them,  how  ea|!:er  tnen  would  have  been 
to  prove  that  Samuel  had  had  credit  given  him  for  a 
work  whteb  vraa  not  his ;  that  not  he,  hut  Moses,  was 
the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of  Israel :  that  the 
UbetnadeonZion,  instead  ofcomiiig  fresh  from  David's 
creative  mind,  had  been  preceded  by  the  humblei  Ub~ 
emicle  in  the  wilderness '/ 

The  ohjeciiim  raised  against  the  tiuthfulneaa  of  the 
narrative  (Gilenao,  ibid.  ch.  vii)  on  the  ground  that  the 
entire  congregation  of  Ii00,000  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
vened at  the  dour  of  this  smaU  structure  (Lev.  viii)  is 
readily  obviated  by  the  natural  iuterpretaiion  that  only 
the  principal  persons  stood  immediately  near,  while  the 
multitude  easily  viewed  the  ceiemonies  from  a  conven- 
ient distance  (Birka,  Tht  flxvdui  of  Itratl,  p.lH). 

VI,  Liltratiin Besides  the  commentaries  on  Exodus 

od  /ac„  see  Bilhr,  SDmhnlik  d.  nun.  ChU.  i,  5«  sq. ;  Lund, 
Dicjiiii  ftriiiglhamrr  durgalM  (Hamh.  IG96,  17B8); 
Van  Til,  Commml.  de  Toberwf.  Mot.  (Durd.  1714;  also 
in  Cgolino,  Tkttaar.  voL  viii) ;  Conrad,  Dt  TiibenuicaH 
MiMi  Structura  H  Figura  (0(fenbm;h,  1712);  Lamy, 
IM  Tabemamto  Fadtrit  (Paris,  1 7!0 ) ;  Tympe,  Taher- 
naculi  e  Mofmmtnlii  Dacriptio  (Jena,  1731)  j  Carpzov, 
Appar.  p.  SW  sq. ;  Keland,  A  tUiq,  Sacr.  i,  S-& ;  Schacht, 
Aainuiik.  ad  Htn.  Anlig.  p.  267  aq.:  D'Aquine  {PhiL], 
Ph  Tobtrnadt  (Paris,  1G23--M);  Iknielii  Diitrna- 
tiowi,  ii,  S7  sq. ;  Millii  JfwnUiiwa  Sacra  (Amil.  1154), 
p.3i9)q.;  Ravius,  De  Ut  gaa  rx  Arabia  in  mum  Ta- 
btrnaculi/utraal  Peltta  (Uliraj.  175S,  ed.  J.  M,  Schrockh, 
Lipa.  1755);  Recchiii,  'JSI^an  (Mantua,  177e);  Vrie- 
mnel,  lie  Auiao  adgfi  Titbtmiiciili  (France  1745); 
ileytT,  BibelJtHluag,  p.  262  sq. ;  Lanii  [Michelangelo], 
La'Saera  Scriltara  lUuilralii  ant  Mmam,  Fmico  .it- 
tin  td.  Egiiiani  (Homa,  1827,  fol.) ;  Neumann,  DU  Slifit- 
hSimiioLht,18eihFtKdeni:ti,SymboLd.mot.Slif}thlille 
(Leipa.  1H41);  Kutti,  in  the  Slad.  u.  K>-il.  1844,  ii,  806 
sq.i  Riggenbach,  />ie  vim.  Siiftikitte  ( Baael,  1862, 
1867)1  S"liau,  ViikU  of  the  TabfrmtcU  (LoniL  IRCo); 
Paine,  rte  rubrmuciF,  7'onpfe,  etc.  (Bost.  1861);  Kitto, 
rhi  TiibtnacU  aad  ill  Fuimlnn  (Lond.  184S):  Simp- 
mm,  Tfp.  Chiirurter  of  Iht  TabentneU  fEdiiib.  1852J: 
Brown,  The  TabemacU,  etc  (ibid.  1871, 1872,  8vo). 

TABERNACLE  is  a  name  given  Id  certain  chapels 
or  meecing-bmiaes  in  England  erected  by  Mr.  White- 
Held,  and  to  similar  places  of  worship  reared  by  Robert 
HaUlane  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  Urge  congre- 
gations in  Scotland,  out  of  which  have  chiefly  been 


lulore.  Aberdeenshire. 

formed  the  present  churches  of  Congregational  disseiit- 

Ttibnmieti  is  also  a  term  applied  to  certain  interior 
portions  of  churches,  etc. :  I.  A  niche  or  hovel  for  an 
image.  3.  An  ambry  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  iir 
behind  it,  for  the  reservaiion  of  the  host,  chrism,  and 
oil  fur  the  aick.  3.  A  thnme  carried  like  a  litter  on  the 
shoulders  of  Spanish  priests  in  the  procesdon  oSCarpat 
Chriili,  and  supporting  the  boM.  4.  A  small  teniple 
over  Ihe  central  part  of  an  altar  for  the  reservaiion  of 
the  encharist,  contained  in  the  pyx,  and  often  decorated 
with  a  crown  of  three  circlets,  Ita  earljeat  form  was  a 
coffer  of  wood,  or  a  little  archeil  receptacle;  then  it  l>e- 
of  gtdd,  or  of  circular  shspe,  being  a 


!t  for  tl 


In 


ry  Ihe  labeniacle  became  a  magniHceiit 
piece  of  futniture  over  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  high-al- 
tar, with  statues,  towers,  foliage,  bultreBae^  blhI  superb 
work,  as  at  Urenohle,  St.  John  Maurienne,  Lean,  T»ur> 
nay,  and  Nuremberg,  the  latter  sixty-four  feet  high,  aud 
of  white  stone,     tiee  Cidoriux  ;  Uovk;  Pyx. 

Tabernaclea.  the  Feast  or,  Ihe  third  oTthe  three 
great  annual  festivals,  the  oiber  two  being  the  feasts  of 
the  Paasover  and  Pentecost,  on  which  the  whole  male 
population  were  lequired  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in 
the  national  sancluaiy.  (We  base  our  treatment  of  this 
subject  apon  tiinsburg's  article  in  Kiito's  Cjelopirdui, 
with  additiiNis  from  other  sources,  especially  KmiiU's 
Diet,  of  Ihe  Stbl/.]     See  Fkstivai. 

L  A'<fHMi  and  Ihrir  Siipi\fiailion.  —  This  festival  is 
called-1.  ris»ri  in,  Ckag  hot-SuOiUi  i  Sepu  iopr^ 
orijiTSv,  »*e  Frilirul  afTfuli;  Vulg./fri«  Ui6rn>imt,~ 
mm  I  A.  V.  ibe  FftH  of  Tabmuidii  {2  Chron.  viii,  13  j 
Ezra  iii,  4;  Zech.  xiv,  18,  IB,  I9)j  oofninrvia  (John 
vii,  2;  Jnaephus,  Aiif.  viii,  4,  B):  mjHit  (hiila,  IM 
Srpl.  %  24);  7  aaiyii  (PluUrcb,  Syxipcw.  iv,  S,  2) ;  be- 
cBuse  every  fsraelite  waa  commanded  to  live  in  taber^ 
nadea  during  ita  oontinuance  (conp.  Ler.  xiiii,  18). 
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2l  Sj^pxn  an,  ^of>n)  owrtKeiac,  th»  Feast  oflngatker- 
u»g  (Exod.  xxiii,  16;  xxxiv,  22),  because  it  was  cele- 
brated at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year,  when  the  in- 
gathering of  the  fruits  and  the  harvest  was  completed. 
8.  It  ia  Kar  lioxqiv  denominated  %lS%V^  sn,  the  Feitwal 
QfJtkovah  (Lev.  xxiii,  39),  or  simply  ^nn,  sn,  the  />«- 
twai  (I  Kings  viii,  2 ;  2  Chron.  ▼,  8 ;  vii,  8,  9 ;  Mishna, 
ShekaUm,  iii,  1 ;  Sukkah,  ii,  6 ;  Rosh  ha'Skana,  i,  2 ;  Mt" 
gUlak,  iii,  5 ;  Taamth^  i,  1, 2),  because  of  its  importance, 
and  of  its  being  the  most  joyful  of  all  festivids.  The 
assertion  of  Winer  {BHU,  Realworterbuch^  s.  v.  "  Laub- 
huttenfest**),  repeated  by  Reil  {A  rchaoloffU,  voL  i,  §  85, 
note  3)  and  Biihr  {Symbolik,  ii,  660),  that  the  rabbins 
call  this  festival  nailQil  Dl*^,  diet  muU^>Ucatiomty  is 
incorrecL  The  Miahna,  which  Winer  quotes  in  corrob- 
oration of  this  assertion,  does  not  denominate  this  festi- 
val as  such,  but  simply  speaks  of  the  many  sacrifices 
oflered  on  the  first  day  thereof:  "  If  any  one  vows  wine 
[for  the  Temple]  he  most  not  give  less  than  three  hgg; 
if  oily  not  leas  than  one  lop,  ...  If  he  says,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  I  have  set  apart,  he  must  give  as  much 
as  ia  used  on  the  day  which  requires  most"  (Menachotk, 
xiii,  5) — ^L  e.  as  is  used  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival 
[of  Tabernacles]  when  it  happens  to  be  on  a  Sabbath, 
fbr  on  »ich  a  day  there  are  more  libations  used  than  on 
any  other  day  in  the  year,  inasmuch  as  140  lot^  of  wine 
are  required  for  the  different  sacrifices. 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch which  refer  to  this  festival :  Exod.  xxiii,  16,  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  and  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  other  festivals  under  their  ag- 
ricultural designations,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
and  the  Feast  of  Harvest;  Lev.  xxiii,  84-36,  39^ 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  commemorating  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert ;  Deut.  xvi,  13-15, 
in  which  there  is  no  notice  of  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is 
treated  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest ;  Numb,  xxix, 
12-38,  where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices 
which  belong  to  the  festival ;  Deut.  xxxi,  10-18,  where 
the  injunction  is  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  law 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In 
Neh.  viii  there  is  an  account  of  the  observance  of  the 
feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional  particulars 
respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  Time  at  which  this  Festival  was  celebrated, — 
The  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  this  feast  is  from 
the  15th  to  the  22d  of  Tishri,  when  the  season  of  the 
year  is  changing  for  winter  (Josephus,  ArU,  iii,  10,  4); 
i.  e.  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits 
of  the  ground— the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil — were 
gathered  in  (Exod.  xxiii,  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  39 ;  Deut.  xvi, 
18-15).  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "  in  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out 
of  the  field."  There  were  thus  only  four  days  inters 
▼eniag  between  this  festival  and  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement.  But  though  its  duration,  strictly  speaking, 
waa  only  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi,  13;  Ezek.  xlv,  25),  yet, 
as  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  this 
festival  is  sometimes  described  bb  lasting  eight  days 
(Lev.  xxiii,  86;  Keb.  viii,  18). 

III.  The  Manner  in  which  this  Festival  was  celebrated, 
— As  it  is  moat  essential,  in  describing  the  mode  in  which 
thia  feast  was  and  still  is  oelebrated,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Pentateuchal  enactments  and  those  rites,  cer- 
emonies, and  practices  which  gradually  obtained  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  shall  divide  our  description  into  three 
periods. 

1.  The  Period  from  the  Institution  of  this  Festival  to 
the  Babjflonian  Captivity, — The  Mosaic  enactments  about 
the  manner  in  which  this  festival  is  to  be  celebrated  are 
as  follows :  The  Israelites  are  to  live  in  tabernacles  dur- 
ing the  seven  days  of  this  festival,  **  that  your  genera- 
tions may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  tabernacles  when  I  bfoaght  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii,  42, 48).  The  first  dav  alone, 
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however,  is  to  be  a  holy  convocation  (tJ*TJj  X^p^), 
and  a  Sabbath  or  day  of  perfect  cessation  of  business,  u:i 
which  no  manner  of  secular  work  is  to  be  done  (ver.  35, 
39) ;  and  aU  the  able-bodied  male  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  are  not  legally  precluded  from  it,  are  to 
appear  in  the  place  of  the  national  sanctuary,  as  on  the 
Passover  and  Pentecost  (Exod.  xxiii,  14, 17 ;  xxxiv,  28). 
On  this  day  the  Israelites  are  to  take  "the  fruit  of 
goodly  trees,  with  branches  of  palm-trees,  boughs  of 
thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook"  (Lev.  xxiii, 
40),  most  probably  to  symbolize  the  varied  vegetation 
which  grew  in  the  different  localities  of  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness — viz.  the  palm-tree  of  the  plain 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  the  willow  at  the  moun- 
tain stream,  from  which  God  gave  his  people  water  to 
drink;  and  the  designedly  indefinite  thick  bush  on  the 
mountain  heights  over  which  they  had  to  travel ;  while 
the  fruits  of  the  goodly  trees  reprenent  the  produce  of 
the  beautiful  land  which  they  ultimately  obtained  after 
their  pilgrimages  in  the  wilderness  (Pressel,  in  Herzog*s 
Real'Kncykhp&die^  s.  v.  "  LaubhUttenfest").  As  this 
festival,  however,  though  symbolizing  by  the  several 
practices  thereof  the  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness, 
was  nevertheless  more  especially  designed  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  in  the  Promised  Land,  as 
typified  by  "  the  fruit  of  the  goodly  trees"  in  contrast  to 
the  plants  of  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  are  enjoined 
"  not  to  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,  but  every  one 
shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee"  (Exod.  xxiii, 
15;  Deut.  xvi,  16, 17).  Hence  they  are  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings,  meat-offerings,  drink-offerings,  and  other  sac- 
rifices as  follows :  On  the  first  day,  the  burnt-offering  is 
to  consist  of  thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs, 
and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  with  the  ap- 
propriate meat-  and  drink-offerings ;  the  meat-offerings 
being  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fiour  mingled  with  one 
half  of  a  hin  of  oil  to  each  bullock,  two  tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  flour  mingled  with  one  third  of  a  hin  of  oil  to 
each  ram,  and  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour  mingled 
with  one  quarter  of  a  hin  of  oil  to  each  lamb ;  the  drink- 
offering  consisting  of  one  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  to  each 
bullock,  one  third  of  a  hin  of  wine  to  each  ram,  and  one 
quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  to  each  lamb  (Numb,  xv,  2-11 ; 
xxviii,  12-14).  The  same  number  of  rams  and  lambs, 
and  one  kid,  are  to  be  offered  on  the  following  days ; 
the  number  of  bullocks  alone  is  to  be  reduced  by  one 
each  dav,  so  that  on  the  seventh  dav  onlv  seven  are  to 
be  offered  (xxix,  12-38).  There  are  accordingly  to  be 
offered  during  the  seven  days  in  all  seventy  bullockn, 
fourteen  rams,  ninety -eight  lambs,  and  seven  goaUs 
with  thirty-three  and  three-fifths  ephahs  of  flour,  sixty- 
four  and  one-sixth  hins  of  oil,  and  sixty-four  and  one- 
sixth  bins  of  wine.  Moreover,  the  law  is  to  be  read 
publicly  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival 
every  Sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-18).  The  six 
following  days— i.  e.  15th-22d  of  Tishri— are  to  be  half- 
festivals;  they  were  most  probably  devoted  to  social 
enjoyments  and  friendly  gatherings,  when  every  head 
of  the  family  was  to  enjoy  the  feasts  from  the  second  or 
festival  tithe  with  his  son,  daughter,  man-servant,  maid- 
servant, the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  (xvi,  14).     See  Tithe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  day  another  festival 

is  to  be  celebrated,  denominated  the  concluding  day  (D1^ 
n*1X?),  the  eighth  concluding  day  (nnx?  ''3''«0 ;  Sept. 
ilooiov').  Like  the  first  day,  it  is  to  be  a  holy  convo- 
cation, and  no  manner  of  work  is  to  be  done  on  it.  As 
it  is  not  only  the  finishing  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  cycle  of  festivals,  the 
dwelling  in  the  tabernacle  is  to  cease  on  it,  and  the  sac- 
rifices to  be  offered  thereon  are  to  be  distinct,  and  un- 
like those  offered  on  the  preceding  days  of  Tabernacles. 
The  burnt-sacrifice  is  to  consist  of  one  bullock,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs  one  year  old,  with  the  appropriate 
meat-  and  drink-offerings,  and  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering 
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(Numb,  xxix,  36-38).  The  sacrifices,  therefore,  were 
Ut  be  like  those  of  the  seventh  new  moon  and  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement.  Being,  however,  attached  as  an 
octave  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatical  rest 
and  the  holy  convocation,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  are  transferred 
to  it,  and  hence  the  two  festivals  are  frequently  joined 
together  and  spoken  of  as  one  composed  of  eight  days. 
There  is  only  one  instance  on  record  of  this  festival  be- 
ing celebrated  between  the  entrance  into  the  Promised 
Land  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Kings  viii,  2 ;  2 
Cbron.  vii,  8-10  with  Neh.  viii,  17).  No  trace  of  any 
exposition  of  the  Fentateuchal  enactments  with  regard 
to  this  festival  is  to  be  found  till  we  come  to  the  post- 
exilian  period. 

2.  The  Period  from  the  Return  from  BahyUm  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Temple. — In  the  account  of  the  first 
celebration  of  this  festival  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  concise  Fentateuchal 
injunction  is  expanded.  Not  only  are  the  localities 
specified  in  which  these  booths  are  to  be  erected,  but 
additional  plants  are  mentioned,  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  these  plants  is  stated.  The  Jews,  according  to 
the  command  of  Ezra,  made  themselves  booths  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  courts  of  their  dwellings,  in 
the  courts  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  street  of  the  water- 
gate,  and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim,  from  the 
olive-branches,  the  pine-branches,  the  myrtle-branches, 
the  palm-branches,  and  the  branches  of  the  thick  trees, 
which  they  were  told  to  gather,  and  dwelt  in  these 
booths  seven  days  (Neh.  viii,  16-18).  The  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  are  followed  by  the  Karaites,  took  these  boughs 
and  the  fruits  to  be  identical  with  those  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xxiiif  39,  40,  and  maintained  that  these  were  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  and  adornment  of  the  booths 
or  tabernacles.  The  Pharisees  and  the  orthodox  Jew- 
ish tradition,  however,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  uiter- 
prete<l  this  precept  differently. 

When  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  like  all  other  festi- 
vals and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  began  to  be  strictly 
and  generally  kept  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  un- 
der the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  =  scribes,  more 
minute  definitions  and  more  expanded  applications  of 
the  concise  Fentateuchal  injunction  were  imperatively 
demanded,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice,  as 
well  as  to  infuse  devotion  and  joy  into  the  celebration 
thereof,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  booths.  Hence 
it  was  ordained  that  the  tabernacle  or  booth  (MSD,  euk- 
kdh)  must  be  a  detached  and  temporary  habitation,  con- 
structed for  the  sole  purpose  of  living  in  it  during  this 
fesdval,  and  must  not  be  used  as  a  permanent  dwelling. 
The  interior  of  it  must  neither  be  higher  than  twenty 
cubits,  nor  lower  than  ten  palms ;  it  must  not  have  less 
than  three  walls ;  it  must  not  be  completely  roofed  in, 
or  covered  with  any  solid  material,  but  roust  be  thatched 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  view  of  the  sky  and 
the  stars;  and  the  part  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  must 
not  exceed  in  extent  the  part  shaded  by  the  cover.  It 
must  not  be  under  a  tree;  neither  must  it  be  covered 
with  a  cloth,  nor  with  anything  which  contracts  defile- 
ment or  does  not  derive  its  growth  from  the  ground 
(Mishna,  Sukkah^  i,  1-ii,  7).  The  furniture  of  the  huts 
was  to  be,  according  to  most  authorities,  of  the  plainest 
description.  There  was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not 
fairly  necessary.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
was  no  strict  rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  according  to  the  habits  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occupant  (Carpzov,  p.  415;  Buxtorf, 
8yn,  JucL  p.  451).  (See  curious  figures  of  different 
forms  of  huts,  and  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  Surenhusius,  MittchnOy  vol.  ii ;  also  a 
lively  description  of  some  of  the  huts  used  by  the  Jews 
in  modem  times  in  La  Vie  Juive  en  AUace,  p.  170,  etc) 
Every  Israelite  js  to  constitute  the  eukkdh  his  regular 
domicile  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  days  of  the  fes- 


tival, while  his  house  is  only  to  be  bis  occasional  abode, 
and  he  is  only  to  quit  the  booth  when  it  rains  very 
heavily.  Even  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  his  mother,  must  dwell  in  the  booth ;  and 
the  only  persons  exempt  from  this  duty  are  those  de- 
puted on  pious  missions,  invalids,  nurses,  women,  and 
infants  (Mishna,  Sul^h,  ii,  8, 9).  The  orthodox  rabbins 
in  the  time  of  Christ  would  not  eat  any  f(ix)d  which  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity  the  size  of  an  e^  out  of  the  booth 
(ibid,  ii,  5). 

The  four  species  of  vegetable  productions  to  be  used 
during  prayer  (Lev.  xxiii,  39,  40)  are  the  next  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  festival,  to  which  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  law  before  the  time  of  Christ  devoted  much  at- 
tention.    These  are — 1.  **  The  fruits  of  the  goodly  tree"" 

(yy}  Y^  "^"JB).    As  the  phrase  goodly  or  splendid  tree 
(*)'in  y^)  is  too  indefinite,  and  the  fruit  of  such  a  tree 
may  simply  denote  the  fruit  of  any  choice  fruit-tree, 
thus  leaving  it  very  vague,  the  Hebrew  canons,  based 
upon  one  of  the  significations  of  "^nsi  (to  dwells  to  rest ; 
see  Bashi  on  Lev.  xxiii^  40),  decreed  that  it  means  the 
fruits  which  permanent/y  rest  upon  the  tree — i  e.  the  cit- 
rofi,  the  paradise^pph  (Ai^iP.K,  ethrdg).     Hence  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Tai^m, 
and  the  Syriac  version  of  *11M  by  ethrSg  (=n>pioy, 
Josephus,  Ani.  xiii,  13,  5),  citron.     Josephus  elsewhere 
(ibid,  iii,  10,  4)  says  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  persea^ 
a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  conveyed  from  Persia 
to  Egypt  (Hist,  Nat,  xv,  13),  and  which  some  have 
identified  with  the  peach  (Malus  persica).    The  ethrfig 
must  not  be  from  an  uncircumcised  tree  (Lev.  xix,  23), 
nor  from  the  unclean  heave-offering  (comp.  Numb,  xviii, 
11, 12);  it  must  not  have  a  stain  on  the  crown,  nor  be 
without  the  crown,  peeled  of  its  rind,  perforated,  or  de- 
fective, else  it  is  illegal  (Mishna,  /Svki-ah,  iii,  6, 6).    2. 
'' Branches  of  palm-treei"  (C^^rn  TB?).     According 
to  the  Hebrew  canons,  it  is  the  shoot  of  the  palm-tree 
when  budding,  before  the  leaves  are  spread  abroad,  and 
while  it  is  yet  like  a  rod,  and  this  is  called  btldb  p^^^), 
which  is  the  technical  expression  given  in  the  Chaldee 
versions  and  in  the  Jewish  writings  for  the  Biblical  phrase 
in  question  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Tabn,co\,  1 148 ;  Carpzov,  A  pp. 
CrU,  p.  4 16 ;  Drusi  us.  Not,  Maj.  in  Lev.  x  x  iii).   The  luldb 
must  at  least  be  three  hands  tall,  and  must  be  tied  togeih- 
er  with  iu  own  kind  (Mishna.  Svkkahf  iii,  1,8;  Maimont- 
des,  lad  Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Lvlab,  vii,  1).    8.  «  The 
bough  of  a  thick  tre^  (Ksr  yy  t^T),    This  ambiguous 
phrase  is  interpreted  by  the  ancient  canons  to  denote  "  the 
myrtle-branch  (O^H)  whose  leaves  thickly  cover  the 
wood  thereof:  it  must  have  three  or  more  shoots  around 
the  stem  on  the  same  level  of  the  stem,  but  if  it  has  two 
shoots  opposite  each  other  on  the  same  level,  and  the 
third  shoot  is  above  them,  it  is  not  thick,  but  is  called 
(nialO  nin?)  a  thin  mynUr  (Mishna,  Sukkah,Z2  b; 
Maimonides,  ibid,  vii,  2).     This  explanation  accounts 
for  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  this 
phrase  by  hadds  (Clil),  myrtle-branch.    If  the  point  of 
this  myrtle-branch  is  broken  off,  or  if  its  leaves  are  torn 
off,  or  if  it  has  more  berries  on  it  than  leaves,  it  is  illegal 
(Mishna,  Sukkah,  iii,  2).    4.  "  The  viUow*  qfthe  bi-oolT 
(bns  '^2'79=«a/u;  helix)  must  be  of  that  species  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  dark  wood,  and  long 
leaves  with  smooth  margin.     If  any  one  of  these  four 
kinds  has  been  obtained  by  theft,  or  comes  from  a  grove 
devoted  to  idolatry',  or  from  a  town  which  has  been 
enticed  to  idolatry  (comp.  Deut.  xiii,  12,  eta),  it  is  illegal 
(ibid,  iii,  1-5).    Their  legality  having  been  ascertained, 
the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow  are  bound  up 
together  into  one  bundle,  denominated  luldb. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Sadducees  in 
and  before  the  time  of  Christ  maintained  that  the 
boughs  and  fruit  here  mentioned  (viz.  Lev.  xxiii,  40) 
are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and  adornment  of 
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the  booths,  and  that  they  appeal  to  Neh.  vtii,  15, 16  in 
support  of  this  view.  This  view  ban  not  only  been  es- 
potued  by  the  Karaite  Jews,  the  miccessors  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  [see  Sadducbk],  bot  is  defended  by  bishop  Pat- 
rick, Keil,  and  most  modem  Christian  interpreters. 
Against  this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that— (1.)  The  ob- 
Tious  sense  of  the  injunction  (Lev.  xxiii,  40)  is  that 
these  boughs  are  to  be  carried  as  symbols  during  the 
rejoicing,  and  that  we  should  expect  something  more 
explicit  than  the  single  and  simple  word  QHnpbl,  (tnd 
yt  ahall  take,  had  it  been  designed  that  these  boughs 
should  be  employed  for  the  construction  of  the  boothSb 
(2.)  The/mit  C^^B)— as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  rightly 
has  it,  and  not  hougfu,  as  it  is  in  the  text  with  which 
this  injunction  commences — could  surely  not  be  among 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  booths.  (8.)  The 
law  about  the  booths  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
ordering  of  the  fruit  and  boughs,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  Lev.  xxiii,  40  with  ver.  42.  (4.)  The  first 
day  of  this  festival,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  holy  convo- 
cation, on  which  all  maiyier  of  work  was  inteniicted. 
It  is  therefore  against  the  sanctity  of  the  day  to  sup- 
pose that  the  command  to  take  the  fruit  and  the  boughs 
on  the  first  day  meant  that  the  Israelites  are  to  con- 
struct with  these  plants  the  booths  on  this  holy  day. 
(5.)  The  appeal  to  Neh.  viii  is  beside  the  mark,  inasmuch 
as  diiferent  materials  are  there  mentioned— e.  g.  olive- 
branches  and  pine-branches— which  were  actually  used 
for  making  the  booths,  while  the  kad&r  fruit  and  the 
willow  specified  in  the  Pentateuchal  injunction  are 
omitted.  With  the  regulations  about  the  tabernacles 
and  the  boughs  or  liddb  before  us,  we  can  now  continue 
the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  Temple. 

Utk  of  Tithn  was  the  Preparatum  Day  (Di*«  3^9 
3i3=irapa(rKev^).  The  pilgrims  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  day  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
festival,  when  they  prepared  everything  necessary  for 
its  solemn  observance.  The  priests  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holy  convocation  on  the  eve  of  this  day 
by  the  blasts  of  trumpets.  As  on  the  Feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over and  Pentecost,  the  altar  of  the  bumt-sacriflce  was 
cleansed  in  the  first  night-watch  (Misbna,  Yoma,  i,  8), 
and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of  the  in- 
ner court,  were  opened  immediately  after  midnight  for 
the  convenience  of  the  priests  who  .resided  in  the  city, 
and  for  the  people  who  filled  the  court  before  the  cock 
crew  to  have  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  duly  exam- 
ined by  the  priesU  (ibid,  i,  8).  When  the  first  day  of 
Tabernacles  happened  on  the  Sabbath  the  people  brought 
their  palm-branches  or  luldha  on  the  14th  of  Tishri  to 
the  synagogue  on  the  Temple  mount,  where  the  ser- 
vants of  the  synagogue  (D*^3tn)  deposited  them  in  a 
gallery,  while  the  Utldbt  of  the  elders  of  the  synagogue 
(D*^3pT)  were  placed  in  a  separate  chamber,  as  it  was 
against  the  Sabbatical  laws  to  carry  the  palms  on  the 
Sabbath  from  the  booths  of  the  respective  pilgrims  to 
the  Temple. 

15/A  of  rif  An'.— At  daybreak  of  the  first  day  of  the 
festival  a  priest,  accompanied  by  a  jubilant  procession 
and  by  a  band  of  music,  descended  with  a  golden  pitch- 
er holding  three  loya  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and,  having 
filled  it  with  water  from  the  brook,  he  endeavored  to 
reach  the  Temple  in  time  to  Join  his  brother  priests 
who  carried  the  rooming  sacrifice  to  the  altar  (Toaiph- 
ta  Sukkah,  c  iii).  Following  in  their  steps,  he  enter- 
ed from  the  south  through  the  water-gate  into  the  inner 
court  (^lishna,  Middotkf  ii,  6;  Gemara,  Sukkak,  48  a). 
On  reaching  the  water-gate,  he  was  welcomed  by  three 
blasts  of  the  tram  pet.  He  then  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  altar  with  another  priest  who  carried  a  pitcher 
of  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  The  two  priests  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  altar  where  two  silver  basins  were  fix- 
ed with  holes  at  the  bottom ;  the  basin  for  the  water 
was  to  the  west  and  had  a  narrower  bole,  while  the  one 


for  the  wine  was  to  the  east  and  had  a  wider  hole,  so 
that  both  might  get  empty  at  the  same  time.  Into 
these  respective  basins  they  siroultaneoudy  and  slowly 
poured  the  water  and  the  wine  in  such  a  manner  that 
both  were  emptied  at  the  same  time  upon  the  base  of 
the  altar.  To  the  priest  who  poured  out  the  water  the 
people  called  out.  Raise  thy  hand !  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  when  Alexander  Jannai,  who  ofliciated  as  priest, 
was  charged  with  this  duty,  being  a  Sadducee  and  re- 
jecting the  ordinances  of  the  scribes,  he  poured  the 
water  over  his  feet  and  not  into  the  basin,  whereupon 
the  people  pelted  him  with  their  ethrogSf  or  citrons. 
At  this  catastrophe,  which  nearly  cost  the  life  of  the 
Maccabnan  king,  Alexander  Jannai  called  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  soldiers,  when  nearly  six  thousand  Jews 
perished  in  the  Temple,  and  the  altar  was  damaged,  a 
comer  of  it  being  broken  off  in  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued (Josephus,  Ant»  xiii,  13, 6;  Misbna,  SvUoak,  iv,  9; 
Gemara,  ibid,  48  a ;  51  a ;  Gr&tz,  GeackiehU  der  Juden 
[2d  ed.  Leipa  1868],  iii,  112,  478  sq.).  See  Scribrs. 
The  ceremony  of  drawing  the  water  was  repeated  ev- 
ery rooming  during  the  seven  days  of  the  festival 

At  the  same  time  that  the  priests  went  in  procession 
to  the  pool  of  biloam,  another  jubilant  multitude  of  peo- 
ple went  to  a  place  outside  Jerusalem  called  MoUa 
(M^'Q),  which  abounded  in  willows.  These  willows 
they  gathered  with  great  rejoicing,  carried  them  into 
the  Temple  amid  the  blasts  of  tmmpets,  and  placed 
them  at  the  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  their  tops  over- 
hung and  formed  a  sort  of  canopy  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  iv, 
5).  The  decorating  process  of  the  altar  being  finished, 
the  daily  rooming  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  Mua^ph 
(?)D^Q) ;  then  the  additional  or  special  sacrifice  for  this 
festival  prescribed  in  Nurob.  xxix,  12-88,  which,  <mi  the 
first  day,  consisted  of  a  burat-offcring  of  thirteen  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  the  appropri- 
ate meat-  and  drink-offering,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing, and  then  the  peace-offerings,  the  vows,  and  the 
free-will  offerings,  which  constituted  the  repast  of  the 
people  (Jerusalem,  Sukkah,  v).  While  these  sacrifices 
were  offered  the  Levites  chanted  the  Great  HaUel^  as  on 
the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  each  of  the  pilgrims  held  in  his  right  hand 
the  luldhy  or  palm,  to  which  were  tied  the  twigs  of  myr- 
tle and  willow  as  described  above,  and  the  ethrdg^  or 
citron,  in  his  left,  while  these  psalms  were  chanted ; 
and,  during  the  chanting  of  Psa.  cxviii,  the  pilgrims 
shook  their  palms  three  times — viz.  at  the  singing  of 
ver.  1,  25,  and  29  (Mishna,  JSukkah,  iii,  9).  When  the 
Musdph  chant  was  finished  the  priests  in  procession 
went  round  the  altar  once,  exclaiming:  Hosanna,  O  Je- 
hovah; give  us  help,  O  Jehovah,  give  prosperity!  (Psa. 
cxviii,  25).  Thereupon  the  solemn  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  priests  and  the  people  dispersed, 
amid  the  repeated  exclamations,  "How  beautiful  art 
thou,  O  altar!"  or  "To  Jehovah  and  thee,  O  altar,  we 
give  thanks!**  (Mishna,  Sukkahf  iv,  5 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  44  b, . 
45).  Each  one  of  the  pilgrims  then  betook  himself  to 
his  lespective  booth,  there  to  enjoy  his  repast  with  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  poor^  and  the  fatherless  who. 
shared  his  hospitality.  This  practice  explains  the  re- 
marks of  the  evangelists  (Matt.  xxi,8, 9, 15;  John  xii,. 
12, 13).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  festival  every  Israelite  carried  about  his  luldby  or 
palm,  all  day ;  he  carried  it  into  the  synagogue,  held  it- 
in  his  hand  while  praying,  and  only  laid  it  down  when 
called  to  the  reading  of  the  law,  as  he  then  had  to  hold, 
the  scroll  [see  Synaooouk]  ;  carried  it  with  him  when* 
he  went  to  visit  the  sick  and  comfort  the  mourners- 
(Mishna,  Sukkah,  41  a ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezakay 
liUchoth  Lulab,  vii,  24). 

16/A-20/A  (/rMAri.— These  days  were  half-holydays; 
they  were  called  the  middle  day*  of  the  festival  (b'H . 
*^^^^Q=fltnov<n|^  r^C  ^op^C»  John  vii,  14),  or  the  leaser 
festival  QS^p  19173).    Any  articles  of  food  or.raimentc 
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required  for  immediate  use  were  allowed  to  be  par^ 
chased  privately  during  these  days,  and  work  demand- 
ed by  the  emergencies  of  the  public  service  or  required 
for  the  festival,  the  omission  of  which  entailed  loss  or 
injury,  was  permitted  to  be  done.     See  Passovkr. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  on  the  five  succeeding 
nights,  the  rejoicing  of  the  dratping  of  water  (tinTaiS 
nSKIISM  n'^3)  was  celebrated  in  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  the  following  manner:  The  people  assembled  in 
large  masses  in  the  court  of  the  women  at  night  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  The 
women  occupied  the  galleries,  which  were  permanent 
fixtures  in  the  court  (Mishna,  Middothf  ii,  15),  while  the 
men  occupied  the  space  below.  Four  huge  golden  can- 
delabra were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court ;  each  of 
these  candelabra  had  four  golden  basins  and  four  lad- 
ders, on  which  stood  four  lads  from  the  rising  youths 
of  the  priests  with  jars  of  oil  wherewith  they  fed  the 
basins,  while  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests  were 
used  as  wicks.  The  lights  of  these  candelabra  illumi- 
nated the  whole  city.  Around  these  lights  pious  and 
distinguished  men  danced  before  the  people  with  light- 
ed flambeaux  in  their  hands,  singing  hymns  and  songs 
of  praise ;  while  the  Levites,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
fifteen  steps  which  led  into  the  woman's  court,  and  cor- 
responded to  the  fifteen  psalms  of  degrees = steps  (Psa. 
cxx-cxxxiv),  accompanied  the  songs  with  harps,  psal- 
teries, cymbals,  and  numberless  musical  instruments. 
The  dancing,  as  well  as  the  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic, continued  till  daybreak.  Some  of  these  pious  men 
performed  dexterous  movements  with  their  flambeaux 
while  dancing  fur  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Thus 
it  is  related  that  R.  Simon  II  (A.D.80-^),  son  of  Ga- 
maliel I,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  [see  Educa- 
tion], used  to  dance  with  eight  torches  in  his  hancls, 
which  he  alternately  threw  up  in  the  air  and  caught 
again  without  their  touching  each  other  or  falling  to 
the  ground  (Tonphta  JSukkah,  c  iv;  Jerusalem,  Suk- 
kahf  V,  4 ;  Babylon,  ibid,  53  a).  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  tiie  splendid  light  of  this  grand  illumination  which 
suggested  the  remark  of  our  Saviour — **  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world"  (John  viii,  1 2).  Towards  the  approach  of 
day  two  priests  stationed  themselves,  with  trumpets  in 
their  hands,  at  the  upper  gate  leading  from  the  court 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  court  of  the  women,  and  awaited 
the  announcement  of  daybreak  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  As  soon  as  the  cock  crew,  they  blew  the  trumpets 
three  times  and  marched  out  the  people  of  the  Temple 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  had  to  descend  the  ten 
steps,  where  the  two  priests  again  blew  the  trumpets 
three  times,  and  when  they  reached  the  lowest  step  in 
the  outer  court  they  f(»r  the  third  time  blew  the  trum- 
pets three  times.  They  continued  to  blow  as  they  were 
marching  across  the  court  till  they  reached  the  eastern 
gate.  Here  they  turned  their  faces  westward  towards 
the  Temple  and  said,  "Our  fathers  once  turned  their 
back  to  the  sanctuary  in  this  place,  and  their  faces  to 
the  east,  and  worshipped  the  sun  towards  the  east 
(comp.  Ezek.  viii,  15, 16);  but  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
Jehovah."  Thereupon  they  returned  to  the  Temple, 
while  the  people  who  were  thus  marched  out  w^ent  to 
their  respective  booths.  Some,  however,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  procession,  and  went  with  the  priests  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  to  fetch  the  water;  while  others  return- 
ed to  the  Temple,  to  be  present  at  the  morning  sacrifice 
(Mishiui,  SukJeah,  v,  2-4;  iiaimonides,  lad  Ila'Chezaka, 
nUchoth  Sukkah,  viii,  12-15).  The  Talmud  maintains 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  drawing  of  water  is  anterior 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  Isa.  xii,  8  refers 
to  it  {Sukkahf  iS  b).  Indeed,  it  is  only  on  this  suppo- 
sition that  the  imagery  in  Isa.  xii,  3  obtains  its  full 
force  and  significance.  As  to  the  import  of  this  cere- 
mony, ancient  tradition  furnishes  two  explanations  of  it. 
(1.)  Since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  time  of  the 
latter  rain  (Joel  ii,  23),  the  drawing  and  pouring  out  of 
the  water  was  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  furthcom- 


ing rain  which  it  was  ardently  desired  might  be  blessed 
to  the  people.  Hence  the  remark  that  he  who  will  not 
come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  shall  have  no  rain 
(Sukkah,  48,  51 ;  Bosh  ha-Shanahy  16;  Taaniih,  2  a). 
(2.)  The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  rite  as  symbol- 
ical of  the  water  miraculously  supplied  to  their  fathers 
from  the  rock  at  Meribah.  But  they  aim  gave  to  it  a 
more  strictly  spiritual  signification.  It  was  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
the  remark :  "  It  is  called  the  house  of  drawing  the  wa- 
ter, because  from  thence  the  Holy  Spirit  is  drawn  in 
accordance  with  what  is  said  in  Isa.  xii,  8,  'With  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation*  **  (Je- 
rusalem Sukkah,  V,  1).  It  is  upon  this  explanation 
that  our  Saviour's  remark  is  based  (John  vii,  87-^9)  in 
allusion  to  this  ceremonv  on  this  last  dav  of  the  festival 
when  it  was  performed  for  the  last  time.  The  two 
meanings  are,  of  course,  perfectly  harmonious,  as  is 
shown  by  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of  the  historical 
fact  (1  Cor.  X,  4) — "  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock 
that  followed  them :  and  that  rock  was  Christ.** 

The  mode  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the 
middle  days  of  the  festival,  the  use  of  the  palm  and  the 
citron,  the  procession  round  the  altar,  etc,  were  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  with  this  ex- 
ception, however,  that  the  number  of  animals  diminish- 
ed dail}",  according  to  the  prescription  in  Numb,  xxix, 
12-38,  and  that  the  Lesser  HaUel  was  chanted  bv  I^- 
vites  instead  of  the  Great  ffatiel  (q.  v.).  A  peculiarity- 
connected  with  the  sacrificial  service  of  this  festival 
must  here  be  noticed.  On  all  other  festivals  onlv  those 
of  the  twenty-four  orders  of  the  priests  officiated  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxiv,  7-19),  but  on 
the  seven  davs  of  Tabernacles  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  orders  officiated.  On  the  first  day  the  thirteen  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  one  goat  were  offered  by  sixteen 
orders,  while  the  fourteen  sheep  were  offered  by  the  oth- 
er eight.  As  there  was  one  bullock  less  offered  each  of 
the  seven  days,  one  order  of  priests  left  each  day  the 
sixteen  orders  who  offered  these  bullocks  and  joined 
those  who  offered  the  fourteen  lambs.  Hence,  "on  the 
first  day  six  of  these  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and 
the  two  other  orders  one  lamb  each.  On  the  second 
day  five  orders  of  the  priests  offered  two  lambs  each, 
and  the  four  other  orders  one  lamb  eoch.  On  the  tbinl 
day  four  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and  six  orders 
one  lamb  each.  On  the  fourth  day  three  orders  offereti 
two  lambs  each,  and  eight  orders  one  lamb  each.  On 
the  firth  day  two  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and  ten 
orders  one  lamb  each.  On  the  sixth  day  one  order  of- 
fered two  lambs  each,  and  twelve  orders  one  lamb  each  ; 
while  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  orders  of  priests 
who  sacrificed  the  bullocks  had  diminished  to  eight, 
fourteen  orders  offered  one  lamb  each"  (Mishna,  Suk-- 
kahy  V.  6). 

2l8t  ajf  Tishri, — The  seventh  day,  which  was  denom- 
inated the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (31 D  O'^ 
yn  b^  'p^lMXn,  Mishna,  Sukkah^  iv,  8),  was  especial- 
ly distinguished  in  the  following  manner  from  the  oth- 
er six  days.  After  the  Musdphf  or  special  festival  sac- 
rifice of  the  day,  the  priests  in  procession  made  seven 
circuits  round  the  altar  {ibid,  iv,  5),  whereas  on  the  pre- 
ceding days  of  the  festival  only  one  circuit  was  made* 
The  willows  (n2"17)  which  surrounded  the  altar  were 
then  so  thoroughly  shaken  by  the  people  that  the  leaves 
lay  thickly  on  the  ground.  The  people  also  fetche<l 
palm-branches  and  beat  them  to  pieces  at  the  side  of 
the  altar  {ibid,  iv,  6).  It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  last 
day  of  the  festival  obtained  the  names  of  the  Day  of 
[Villoics  (nsny  er,  tWdl  iv,  1),  the  Great  JJosama  Day 
(TXy^  X3  nr-'ttJin  U'^r^^tM&the  Branch-thraMhing Day 
(nr-in  isisn  Z\\  ibid,  iv,  6).  Heixfeld  suggests  that 
the  thrashing  of  the  willows  and  palms  may  have  been 
to  symbolize  that  after  the  last  verdure  of  the  year  ha<l 
ser%'ed  for  the  adornment  of  the  altar  the  trees  might 
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now  go  on  to  cast  off  their  leaves  (Getch.  de*  Volkea  I9- 
nxdy  %  125).  As  soon  as  the  thrashing  process  was 
orer,  the  children  who  were  present,  and  who  also  ear- 
ned about  the  festive  nosegays,  threw  away  their  palms 
tod  ate  ap  their  e/Ar^jw,  or  citrons  (Mishna,  Sulskah,  iv, 
7) ;  while  the  pilgrims,  ^  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
began  to  reaM>ve  the  furniture  from  the  Tabernacles  in 
boiKM'or  the  last  day  of  the  festival"  (wUd,  iv,  8),  as  the 
obUgataon  to  live  or  eat  in  the  booths  ceased  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  seventh  day,  inasmuch  as  the  Feast  of 
Tahemaclea  itself  had  now  terminated.  The  eighth 
day,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  a  holy  convocation, 
wbereoQ  no  manner  of  work  was  allowed  to  be  done, 
•nd  the  Hebrews  could  no  more  dismantle  their  huts 
on  this  day  without  desecrating  it  than  on  the  Sabbath. 
[[  must  also  he  remarked  that  this  last  dav  of  the  fes- 
ttrsl,  this  Great  Uosanna  day,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  four  days  whereon  God  judges  the  world  (Mish- 
na, Ro9h  ka^Slumaky  i,  2 ;  Gemara,  ibitL),  There  can, 
thereffMre,  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  John  records 
the  memorable  words  uttered  by  Christ  {iv  rg  Iffxary 
^fUft^  rf  fuyaXy  r^c  iopr^^)^  in  the  last  great  day  of 
tke  festival  (John  vii,37),  he  meant  this  distinguished 
dar. 

■ 

tidtf  Tishrxr—The  eighth  day— which,  as  we  have 
Hen,  was  a  separate  festival — was  a  day  of  holy  oinvo- 
catiun  whereon  no  manner  of  work  was  allowed  to  be 
^MC  After  the  daily  morning  sacriHce  and  the  pri~ 
rate  offerings  of  the  people,  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in 
yumbi  xxix,  36-38  were  offered,  during  which  the  Great 
IhUd  was  chanted  by  the  Levites.  At  the  sacrifices, 
hinrever.  the  twenty-four  orders  of  priests  were  no  long- 
er present,  but  lou  were  cast  as  on  other  festivals,  and 
that  order  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  offered  the  sacrifices 
( Mi^na,  Smkkah^  v,  6).  The  Israelites  dwelt  no  longer 
in  the  booths  on  this  day,  the  Joyful  procession  for  the 
drawing  of  water  was  discontinued,  the  grand  illumi- 
nati«ja  in  the  court  of  the  women  ceased,  and  the  palms 
aail  wilk»ws  were  not  used  anv  more. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  when  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical  year  (q.  v.)  the  reading 
of  pOTtions  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxi,  10>ld)  was  after- 
wards confined  to  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
amse  from  the  multiplication  of  ^'nagt^es,  in  which 
the  law  was  read  every  week,  thus  rendering  it  less 
nenlfal  to  read  extensive  portions  in  the -Temple  dur- 
mg,  this  festival,  inasmuch  as  the  people  had  now  am- 
ple ^opportunities  of  listening  in  their  respective  pUces 
'<wanhip  to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
lienee  also  the  reading  of  the  law,  which  in  olden  days 
t«4  place  in  the  last  hoars  of  the  forenoon  of  every 
day  of  this  festival,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one 
day.  h  was  at  last  assigned  to  the  high-priest,  and 
aliinacely  to  the  king. 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout  the 
wren  days  with  sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which  each 
Iwaelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought  with  him. 
Toe  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  already  been 
antioed.  The  number  of  public  victims  offered  on  the 
fir4  day  exceeded  thow  of  any  day  in  the  year  {Jfenach. 
uii.  5Jl  But  besides  these,  the  Chagtgahs  or  private 
ptsee^-oAerings  were  more  abundant  than  at  any  other 
tine :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
tbf  McriiioeB  nearly  outnumbered  all  those  offered  at  the 
<'<her  festivals  put  together.  It  belongs  to  the  character 
( f  ibe  feast  that  00  each  day  the  trumpets  of  the  Tem- 
p^  are  said  to  have  sounded  twenty-one  times.  Though 
sil  the  Hebrew  annua!  festivals  were  seasons  of  rejoio- 
ic^.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in  this  respect,  distin- 
cniihed  above  them  alL  The  huts  and  the  luldbs  must 
Wre  made  a  gay  and  striking  spectacle  over  the  city 
•T  day,  and  the  Umps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  and 
the  joyooa  gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must 
I'-are  giTen  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Heooe  it  was  called  by  the  rabbins  AH,  thefesttral,  kot 
*«n^.   There  is  a  proverb  in  Suldtah  (v,  1), "  He  who 


has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the  pouring-out  of  the 
water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen  rejtiicing  in  his  life.*' 
Maimonides  savs  that  he  who  failed  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  contributing  to  the  public  joy  according 
to  his  means  incurred  especial  guilt  (Carpzov,  p.  419). 
The  feast  is  designated  b}'  Josephus  (ArU.  viii,  4,  I) 
iopn^  ayttMiTdrri  Kai  fuyitrrtjj  and  by  Philo  ioprutp 
fieyitmi.  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is  shown  in  the 
accounts  of  its  obser\'ance  in  Josephus  {ibid,  viii,  4,  1 ; 
XV,  83),  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  its  celebration  by 
Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas  Maccabeeus.  From  this  fact, 
and  its  connection  with  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  year,  especially  the  vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Plutarch  should  have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiau 
festivals,  calling  it  Ovpoofopia  and  Kpanipo^pia  (Sym^ 
pos,  iv). 

3.  From  the  Dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Present 
Time, — Excepting  the  ordinances  which  were  local  and 
belonged  to  the  Temple  and  its  sacrificial  service,  and 
bating  the  exposition  and  more  rigid  explanation  of 
some  of  the  rites  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  con- 
tinue to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabemades  as  in  the 
days  of  the  second  Temple.  As  soon  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  over,  every  orthtniox  Israelite,  according 
to  the  ancient  canons,  begins  to  erect  his  booth  in  which 
he  and  bis  family  take  up  their  temporary  abode  dur- 
ing this  festival.  Each  paterfamilias  also  provides  him- 
self with  a  /u^6  =  palm,  and  e//ir4r=citron,  as  defined 
by  the  ancient  canonSb  On  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  Tish- 
ri,  or  of  the  Preparation  Day  (H^SD  3*^3'),  the  festival 
commences.  All  the  Jews,  attired  in  their  festive  gar- 
ments, resort  to  the  synagogue,  where,  after  the  evening 
prayer  (3*^1973)  appointed  in  the  lituigy  for  this  oc- 
casion, the  hallowed  nature  of  the  festival  is  proclaimed 
by  the  cantor  ("iTn)  in  the  blessing  pronounced  over  the 

cup  of  wine  (ISIIp).  After  the  evening  service,  every 
family  resorts  to  its  respective  booth,  which  is  illumi- 
nated and  adorned  with  foliage  and  diverse  fruit,  ami 
in  which  the  first  festive  meal  is  taken.  Before,  how- 
ever, anything  is  eaten,  the  head  of  the  family  pro- 
nounces the  sanctity  of  the  festival  over  a  cup  of  wine. 
This  sanctification  or  Kiddush  (yO^'^'p)  was  ordained 
by  the  men  of  the  Great  S^magogne  (q.  v.),  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  recited  it, 
we  shall  give  it  in  English.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  (tod,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine !  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lonl  our  Grod,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  chosen 
us  from  among  all  nations,  hast  exalted  us  above  all 
tongues,  and  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments. In  love,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  given  us  appoint- 
ed times  for  joy,  festivals,  and  seasons  for  rejoicing; 
and  this  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  this  time  of  our  glad- 
ness, the  holy  convocation,  in  memory  of  the  exodus 
from  Egypt;  for  thoo  hast  chosen  us,  and  hast  sanc- 
tified us  above  all  nations,  and  hast  caused  us  to  in- 
herit thy  holy  festivals  with  joy  and  rejoicing.  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel  and  the 
seasons!  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  enjoined  us  to  dwell  in  booths!  Bless- 
ed art  thdti,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  preserved  us  alive,  sustained  us,  and  brought  us  to 
the  beginning  of  this  season !"  Thereupon  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  washes  his  hands,  pronouncing  the 
prescribed  benediction  while  drying  them,  and  all  en- 
joy the  repast.  The  orthodox  Jews  sleep  in  the  booths 
all  night.  The  following  morning,  which  is  the  first 
day  of  the  festival,  they  again  resort  to  the  synagogue, 
holding  the  palms  and  citrons  in  their  hands.  They 
lay  them  down  during  the  former  part  of  the  prayer, 
but  take  them  up  after  the  eighteen  benedictions,  when 
they  are  about  to  recite  the  HaUel.  Holding  the  palm 
in  Uie  rij^ht  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  left,  they  recite 
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the  following  prayer:  ^'Kessed  art  thoa,  O  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to  take  the 
palm-branch  I**  Thereupon  each  oue  turns  his  citron 
upside-down  and  waves  his  palm-branch  three  times 
towards  the  east,  three  times  towards  the  west,  three 
times  towards  the  south,  and  three  times  towards  the 
north.  The  legate  of  the  congregation  pronounces  the 
following  benediction :  **  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to  recite  the 
HaUeir  and  the  Haliel  is  chanted;  when  they  come 
to  Psa.  cxviii,  the  waving  of  the  palm>branch  is  repeat- 
ed at  the  first,  tenth,  and  twenty-fifth  verses,  just  as  it 
was  done  in  the  Temple.  Two  scrolls  of  the  law  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  ark  ("t'^IK,  HS'^r)  and  brought 
on  the  platform  (n^*^!!),  when  the  lessons  for  the  first 
day  of  the  festival  are  read  out  from  the  law — Lev.  xxii, 
26-xxiii,44;  and  Numb,  xxix,  12-16,  as  Maphtir;  and 
from  the  prophets,  Zech.  xiv,  1-2L  See  Haphtarah. 
After  this  the  Afusdph  prayer  is  recited,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Muaaph  or  additional  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  for  this  special  festival.  When  the  legate  of  the 
congregation  in  reciting  the  Musdph  comes  to  the  pas- 
sage where  the  expression  priests  (0*^2713)  occurs,  the 
Aarunites  and  the  Levites  arise,  and,  after  the  latter 
have  washed  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  priests,  with 
uplifted  hands,  pronounce  the  sacerdotal  benediction 
(Numb,  vi,  24-27)  upon  the  congregation,  who  have 
their  faces  veiled  with  the  Talith,  2^  Fringe.  The 
ark  of  the  Lord  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  syn- 
agogue, when  the  elders  form  themselves  into  a  proces- 
sion headed  by  the  legate,  who  carries  the  scroll  of  the 
law,  and  all  the  rest  cany  the  palm-branches  in  their 
hands  and  walk  round  the  ark  once,  repeating  the  Ho- 
sannOf  and  waving  the  palms  in  commemoration  of  the 
procession  round  the  altar  in  the  Temple  (Maimonides, 
lad  Ha'ChezakOy  HUchotJi  Lulab,  vii,  23>  When  the 
morning  service  is  concluded,  the  people  betake  them- 
selves to  their  respective  booths  to  partake  of  the  fes- 
tive repast  with  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, about  five  or  six  o'clock,  they  again  resort  to 
the  synagogue  to  recite  the  Mineh6h  (finsiS)  prayer, 
answering  to  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  in  the  Temple. 
As  soon  as  darkness  sets  in  or  the  stara  appear,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  festival  commences,  the  Jews  having 
doubled  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  The  evening 
prayer  as  well  as  the  practices  for  this  evening  resem- 
ble those  of  the  first  evening. 

The  ritual  for  the  second  day  in  the  morning,  ba  well 
as  the  rites,  with  very  few  variations,  is  like  that  of 
the  flret  day.  The  lesson,  however,  from  the  prophets 
is  different,  for  on  this  day  1  Kings  viii,  2-21  is  read. 
After  the  afternoon  service  of  this  day  the  middle  da3's 
of  the  festival  begin,  which  last  four  days,  when  the 
ritual  is  like  that  of  ordinary  days,  except  that  a  few 
prayers  bearing  on  this  festival  are  occasionally  inserted 
in  the  regular  formulie,  lessons  from  the  law  are  read  on 
each  day  as  specified  in  the  article  Haphtarah,  and 
the  above-named  procession  goes  round  the  ark.  The 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  Great  Hosawna  ( K39tt?in 
ns"^),  is  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity^  inasmuch 
as  it  is  believed  that  on  this  day  God  decrees  the  weather, 
or  rather  the  rain,  for  the  future  harvest  (Mishna,  Rosh 
ho'Skanahf  i,  2 ;  Gemara,  ibid,).  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding this  day  every  Israelite  prepares  for  himself  a 
small  bunch  of  willows  tied  up  with  the  bark  of  the 
palm ;  some  of  the  pious  Jews  assemble  either  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  booths  to  read  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, the  Psalms,  the  Mishna,  etc.,  all  night,  and  are 
immersed  before  the  morning  prayer.  When  the  time 
of  morning  service  arrives,  numerous  candles  are  lighted 
in  the  synagogue,  and  afler  the  Shachrith  (H'^intS)  = 
morning  prayer,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 


day,  seven  scrolls  of  the  law  are  taken  out  of  the  ark, 
and  from  one  of  them  the  lesson  is  read,     llie  Afvsaph 
or  additional  prayer  is  then  recited ;  thereupon  a  pro- 
cession is  formed,  headed  by  the  rabbi  and  the  legate 
with  the  palms  in  their  hands,  and  followed  by  those 
who  carry  the  seven  scrolls  of  the  law.    This  procession 
goes  seven  times  round  the  ark,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  synagogue,  or  round  the  reading-desk, 
reciting  the  Hosannas,  in  accordance  with  the  seven 
circuits  around  the  altar  which  were  performed  in  the 
Temple  on  this  day,  and  waving  their  palms  at  certain 
expressions.    The  palms  are  then  laid  down,  and  every 
one  takes  up  his  bunch  of  willows  and  beats  off  its  leaves 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  liturg}%  in  accordance  with  the 
beating  off  the  leaves  from  the  willows  around  the  altar 
in  the  Temple,  which  took  place  on  this  day.     On  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  festival  commences 
which  concludes  the  whole  c^xle  of  festival  (*^3*^!2t7 
n^2t9).     It  is  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  on  which  no 
manner  of  work  is  done,  and  is  introduced  by  the  Kid- 
dush  i'^'^'^p)  =  proclamation  of  its  sanctity,  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  section.    On  the  following  morning 
the  Jews  resort  to  the  synagogue,  recite  the  morning 
prayer  (H'^'^niS),  as  in  the  first  two  da^'s  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  inserting,  however,  some  prayers  appropri- 
ate for  this  occasion.     Thereupon  the  specisl  lesson  for 
the  day  is  read,  the  Musdph  or  additional  prayer  is  of- 
fered, and  the  priests  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the 
manner  already  described.     The  people  no  longer  take 
their  meals  in  the  booths  on  this  day.    On  the  evening 
of  this  day  again  another  festival  commences,  called  the 
Rejoicing  of  the  Law  (n*lin   HmsO).     Afier  the  re- 
citing of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,  all  the  scrolls  of  the 
law  are  taken  out  of  the  ark,  into  which  a  lighted  candle 
is  placed.    A  procession  is  then  formed  of  the  distin- 
guished members,  who  are  headed  by  the  legate :  they 
hold  the  scrolls  in  their  hands,  and  go  around  the  read- 
ing-desk ;  the  scrolls  are  then  put  back  into  the  ark,  aiid 
only  one  is  placed  upon  the  desk,  out  of  which  is  read 
the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  to  the  reading  of 
which  all  persons  present  in  the  synagogue  are  called, 
including  children.     When  the  evening  service  is  over 
the  children  leave  the  synagogue  in  procession,  carrying 
banners  with  sundry  Hebrew  inscriptions. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Jews  again  resort  to 
the  synagogue,  recite  the  BaUel  after  the  Eighteen  Ben- 
edictions, empty  the  ark  of  all  its  scrolls,  put  a  lighted 
candle  into  it,  form  themselves  into  a  procession,  and 
with  the  scrolls  in  their  hands,  and  amid  jubilant  songs, 
go  round  the  reading-desk.  This  being  over,  the  scrolla 
of  the  law  are  put  back  into  the  ark,  and  from  one  of  the 
two  which  are  retained  is  read  Deut.  xxxiii,  whereunto 
four  persons  are  at  first  called,  then  all  the  little  children 
are  called  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and  then  again 
several  grown-up  people  are  called.  The  first  of  these 
is  called  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  (n"^in  *)nn),  and 
after  the  cantor  who  calls  him  up  has  addressed  him  in 
a  somewhat  lengthy  Hebrew  formula,  the  last  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  arc  read ;  and  when  the  reading  of  the 
law  is  thus  finished  all  the  people  exclaim,  pTH,  be  strong  / 
which  expression  is  printed  at  the  end  of  every  book  in 
the  Hebrew  B'ble  as  well  as  of  ever}*  non-inspired  He- 
brew work.  After  reading  the  last  chapter  of  the  law, 
the  beginning  of  Genesis  (i,  1-ii,  8)  is  read,  to  which 
another  one  is  called  who  is  denominated  the  Bridegroom 
of  Geftesis  (r\'^\SX"12  "irn),  and  to  whom  again  the 
cantor  delivers  a  somewhat  lengthy  Hebrew  formula  ; 
the  Maphtir,  consisting  of  Numb,  xxix,  85-xxx,  1,  is 
then  read  from  another  scroU ;  and  with  the  recitation 
of  the  Musdph,  or  additional  special  prayer  for  the  fes- 
tival, the  service  is  concluded.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
spent  in  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  design  of  this  fes- 
tival is  to  celebrate  the  annual  completion  of  the  perusal 
of  the  Pentateuch,  inasmuch  as  on  this  day  the  last  se<s- 
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TKio  of  the  liiw  is  read.    Hence  the  name  of  the  festival, 
the  Rejoicing  ofFmuhmg  the  Lauf. 

IT.  Oriffin  cmd  Import  oftku  FettivttL — ^Like  Pente- 
cost, the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  owes  its  origin  to  the 
harvest,  which  terminated  at  this  time,  and  which  the 
Jews  in  oommon  with  other  nations  of  antiquity  cele- 
brated as  a  season  of  joy  and  thankfulness  for  the  kindly 
fruit  of  the  earth.  This  is  undoubtedly  implied  in  its 
very  name,  the  Feait  of  Ingathering,  and  is  distinctly 
iledaml  in  Exod.  xxiii,  16 :  **  Thou  shalt  keep  .  .  .  the 
feadt  of  ingathering  in  the  end  of  the  year  when  thou 
hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  the  tield^  (oomp.  also 
Lev.  xxiii,  39;  Deut.  xvi,  13).  With  this  agricultural 
origin,  however,  is  associated  a  great  hbtorical  event, 
which  the  Jews  are  enjoined  to  remember  daring  the 
celebimtion  of  this  festival,  and  which  imparted  a  second 
name  to  this  feast — ^viz. "  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven 
days . .  .  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
thecD  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xxiii,  42,  43), 
whence  its  name,  the  Feast  of  Booths  or  Tabernacles. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  therefore,  like  the  Passover,  has 
a  twofcdd  significance— viz.  it  has  a  reference  both  to  the 
annoal  coane  of  nature  and  to  a  great  national  event. 
A5  to  the  reason  for  connecting  this  pre-eminently  joy- 
ous festival  of  ingathering  with  the  homeless  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  in  booths  in  the  wilderness,  we  prefer 
the  one  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  theories  advanced 
by  modem  commentators.  In  the  midst  of  their  great 
joy — when  their  houses  are  full  of  com,  new  wine,  oil, 
aiMi  all  good  things,  and  their  hearts  overflow  with  re- 
jiMcing — the  Isrselites  might  forget  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  say  that  it  is  their  power  and  the  strength  of  their 
arm  which  have  gotten  them  this  prosperity  (Deut.  viii, 
12,  etc.y  To  guard  against  this  the  Hebrews  were 
crtfnmanded  to  quit  their  permanent  and  sheltered  house 
an<i  sojoun]  in  booths  at  the  time  of  harvest  and  in  the 
midst  of  general  abundance,  to  be  reminded  thereby  that 
they  were  once  homeless  and  wanderers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  they  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  bless- 
ings thnmgh  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  their 
hesTenly  Father,  who  fulfilled  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  This  idea  was  still  more 
drreloped  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
eanoas  aboat  the  bnilding  of  the  booths  were  enacted. 
The  bootha,  as  we  have  seen,  were  to  be  covered  in  such 
\  to  admit  the  view  of  the  sky  and  the  stars, 
that  the  sojourners  therein  might  be  reminded 
of  Clieir  Creator,  and  remember  that,  however  great  and 
pfosperoas  the  harvest,  the  things  of  earth  are  perishable 
and  vanity  of  vanities.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
srribes  also  ordained  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  should 
be  tend  on  this  joyous  festival. 

The  ofigin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some 
with  Sukkoth,  the  first  halting-place  of  the 
on  their  march  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the  huts 
taken,  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the  wilder- 
bat  the  leafy  booths  (sukkolh)  in  which  they  lodged 
for  Che  laat  time  before  they  entered  the  desert.  The 
feast  wottid  thus  call  to  mind  the  transition  from  settled 
to  "*>— ^i*^  life  (Stanley,  Sinai  andPalestiney  Appendix, 

PhDo  aaw  in  this  feast  a  witness  for  the  original  equal- 
ity of  all  the  members  of  the  chosen  race.  All,  during 
the  wetk^  poor  and  rich,  the  inhabitant  alike  of  the  pal- 
ace sad  the  hovel,  lived  in  huts  which,  in  strictness,  were 
ce  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  materials  and 
L  From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite 
be  reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the 
and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through 
when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter,  and  protec- 
vm,  while  the  completed  harvest  stored  up  for  the 
eamiaii;  winter  set  before  him  the  beneflu  he  had  de- 
rived flrom  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
which  had  been  of  old  pmmised  to  his  race. 
Baft  the  colminating-point  of  this  blessing  was  the 


establishment  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was  evidently 
fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  should  be  kept  with 
an  unwonted  degree  of  observance  at  the  dedication  of 
Solomon^s  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  2,  65;  Josepbus,  Ant, 
viii,  4,  5),  again  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  re- 
stored the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace 
X,  &-8). 

V.  Literature, — Maimonides,  lad  Ilo'Chezaka,  Hil^ 
choth  LulaJb ;  Meyer,  De  Temp,  et  Festis  IHebus  Hebrteo' 
rum  (Utrecht,  1755),  p.  817,  etc. ;  Biihr,  Symbolik  des 
Mosaischen  Cultus  (Heidelberg,  1839),  ii,  624  sq.,  652  sq. ; 
UenfeldfGeschichte  des  Voikes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1857), 
ii,  120  sq.,  177  sq. ;  The  Jewish  Ritual^  entitled  Derek 
Ha'Chajim  (Vienna,  1859),  p.  214  b  sq.,  295  sq.;  Keil, 
Handbuch  der  biblischen  A  rchaologie  (2d  ed.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,1859), p.4l2aq.;  Carpzov,i4;]>p.C7't/.p.414; 
Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud,  c.  xxi ;  Keland,  A  nt,  iv,  5 ;  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  xvi,  and  Exerrii.  in  Joan,  vii,  2, 37;  Otbo, 
Lex,  Rah,  230 ;  the  treatise  Sukkah,  in  the  Mishna,  with 
Surenhu8iu8*8  Notes ;  Hnpfeld,  De  Fest,  /7e&r.  pt. ii ;  comp. 
the  monographs  De  Libatione  Aqua  in  Fest,  Tab,  by 
Iken  (in  the  Symbol,  etc.  [Bremen,  1744],  i,  160),  Biel 
(Vitemb.  1716),  and  Tresenreuter  (Alt.  1743),  Groddek, 
De  Ceremonia  Palmarum  in  Fest,  Tab,  (Lips.  1694-95, 
also  in  Ugolino,  vol  xviii) ;  Dachs,  on  Sukk€ih,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Gemara  (Utrecht,  1726) ;  Tirscb,  De  Taber- 
nac  Feriis  (Prag.  s.  1.  et  an.). 

Tab^itha  (Tafii^d ;  Ynlg.  Talntha),  also  called 
Dorcas  (^opKoo),  a  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  "  full  of 
good  works,"  among  which  that  of  making  clothes  for 
the  poor  is  specifically  mentioned  (Acts  ix,  86-42). 
A.D.  82.  While  Peter  was  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  disciples  at  Joppa 
sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  apostle,  begging  him  to 
come  to  them  without  delay.  It  is  not  quite  evident 
from  the  narrative  whether  they  looked  for  any  exercise 
of  miraculous  power  on  his  part,  or  whether  they  simply 
wished  for  Christian  consolation  under  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  oommon  calamity  of  their  Church ;  but 
the  miracle  recently  performed  on  ^neas  (ver.  84),  and 
the  expression  in  ver.  88  (SuX^hv  cW  i7M<*^*')t  l^d  to 
the  former  supposition.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  found 
the  deceased  already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in 
an  upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  re- 
cipients and  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour  in  the  house  of  Jairus  (Matt,  ix, 
25;  Mark  v,  40),  "  Peter  put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for 
the  divine  assistance,  and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to 
arise  (comp.  Mark  v,  41 ;  Luke  viii,  54).  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the  apostle, 
rose  from  her  couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  fur- 
ther told,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  Joppa,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  ix, 
42).    See  Peter. 

The  name  of  "Tabitha"  (Mn-^2a)  is  the  Aramaic 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  n^3^)  tsebufdh,  a  "  fe- 
male gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East, 
among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  of  beauty — 
indeed,  the  word  *^2^  properly  means  "  beauty."  Luke 
gives  "  Dorcas"  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name. 
Similarly  we  find  dopKag  as  the  Sept.  rendering  of  "*3X 
in  Deut.  xii,  15,  22;  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  Prov.  vi,  5.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  two  names  that 
Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  Whitby,  ad  loc,).  This, 
however,  does  not  follow,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
two  names  were  actually  borne  by  her,  as  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  practice  even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at 
this  period  to  have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their 
Jewish  name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  fntm  the 
language  of  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  bore  the  name 
of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name  of  Tabitha 
means  **  gazelle"  (^oprac),  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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Gentile  rcaden  he  artfTwanla  ■peabtofherby  ihe  Greek 
«quivslenl.    At  the  umr  lime  it  is  very  ponible  that 

lenrn  frum  Josepliui  ( IVar,  iv,  S,  6)  that  (he  name  of 
Dorcia  wu  nut  unknown  in  Palestine.  Amung  the 
Greeks  aiao,  as  we  gather  ftom  Lucretiiia  (iv,  1154),  it 
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<it  the  name  will  be  fuund  in  WetuCeJn,  ad  loc — Smith. 
See  DoHOAS. 

Table  in  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  usually  of  ^n^ti, 
ihalchaa  [New  Teel,  Tpdrntn,  likewise  iin-ariably  su 
Itauslated,  except  Luke  xix,  28  ["bauk"];  Acu  ivi, 
M  ["meat"]),  so  called  fiam  being  exltmkd  (nb^; 
coQip.  Homer,  Od.  x,  37;  and  see  Psa.  Ixix,  2S),  and 
ilenoting  especially  a  table  spread  with  food  (Judg,  i, 
7;  I  Sam.  xx,  29,  34;  1  Kings  v,  7;  x,  5;  Job  xxxvi, 
16;  Neh,  v,  17);  but  spoken  likewi»e  of  the  lablt  of 
tiete-iitaJ  (see  below),  and  likewise  of  the  Uaiiltrnia 
prepared  befiire  iilulu  (lu.  siv,  11 ;  see  Schumann,  De 
Lfcliilfmiu  in  Sacro  Cod.  [Lipa.  1789]).  For  the"  la- 
blee"  of  stone  on  which  the  Decalogue  was  engraved, 
see  below.  The  word  S^O,  madb,  a  disaa  (q.v,),  ia 
once  rendered  "at  table"  (Canu  i,  IS).    See  Sittino. 

Lillle  ie  known  aa  to  the  form  of  tables  among  the 
Hebrews;  but,  as  in  other  Oriental  nations,  they  were 
probably  not  high.  In  Exod.  xxv,  28,  indeed,  the  Uble 
Tor  the  shew-btead  is  described  as  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
height;  but  the  table  of  Herod's  temple,  as  depicted  on 
the  an:h  of  Titus  at  Bouie,  is  only  half  a  cubit  high. 
Probably  the  table  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  modem  Arabs,  namely,  a  piece  of  skin 
or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground  (hence  the  Bgure  of 
cnUnglement  in  it,  Psa.  Ixix,  3S).  In  Palestine,  at  the 
present  day,  the  general  custom,  even  of  the  better 
classes,  ia  to  bring  a  polygonal  stool  (hitai),  about  four- 
teen inches  high,  into  the  common  sitting-room  for 
meals.  Upon  this  is  plsced  a  tray  (mntyeA)  of  baaket- 
work  or  of  metal,  generally  copper,  on  which  the  fovd 
is  arranged.  These  two  piecea  of  furniture  together 
compose  the  table  (tu/i-oA).  The  bread  Ilea  upon  the 
mat  beneath  the  tray,  and  a  cnise  of  water  stands  near 
by,  from  which  all  drink  aa  Ihey  have  need.    On  formal 

waita  upon  the  guests.  Around  this  stool  and  tray  the 
guests  gather,  sitting  on  the  floor  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Booi,  i,  180).    See  Eatiho. 


Modem  Oriental  Table  and  'I'l 


I  ting. 


Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  table  was  i 
the  same  as  thai  of  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  a  small 
stool,  supporting  a  round  trav,  on  which  the  dishes  are 
placed  <see  Idne,  J/tid.  ^y.  i,'l90);  but  it  differed  from 
tbta  in  baring  its  circular  aummit  fixed  on  a  pillar,  or 
leg.  which  was  often  in  the  form  of  a  man,  generally  a 
captive,  who  supported  the  sUb  upon  bis  head,  the 
wbole  being  of  stone  or  some  bard  wood.    On  tliis  the 
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dishes  were  placed,  together  with  hiavea  of  bread,  aome 
uf  which  were  not  unlike  thoae  of  the  present  day  in 
Egypt,  flat  and  round,  as  our  crumpets.  Others  bad  the 
form  of  Tolla  or  cahea,  aprinkled  with  seeda.    The  table 


Greek  table, ' 
the  dishes  wi 


with  a  sponge,  ornapkiD.afler 
;  removed,  and  polinhed  by  the  servaiilj, 
ipany  had  retired;  though  an  instance 
sometimes  occure  uf  a  napkin  spread  on  it,  at  least  on 
those  which  bore  offerings  in  honor  of  Ibe  dead.  One 
or  two  guests  generally  sat  at  a  (able,  though,  from  the 
mention  of  persons  seated  in  rowa  according  lo  rank,  it 
has  been  supposed  the  tables  were  occasionally  ofa  lone 
shape;  asmay  have  been  ihe  case  when  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  "sat  before  him,  the  first-born  according  to  his 
birthright,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth," 
Joseph  eating  alone  at  another  table  where  "they  sft 
on  for  him  by  himself."  But  even  if  round,  they  might 
still  nil  according  to  rank,  one  place  being  always  the 
post  of  honor,  even  at  the  present  day,  at  the  round  ta- 
ble of  Eg>'pt(WilkinBoLi,^nc.i,^pr.i,  179).    See  Dike. 

The  tables  of  the  ancient  Asyriana,  as  delineated 
upon  the  monuments,  were  often  of  ■ 
highly  amamental  character  (Layard, 
NiatBth,  ii,  S86 ;   Botta,  A'inepaS,  p.    ' 
1B«).    See  DANttiiET. 

For  the  Iridmiwa  of  the  E 
period,  see  AixUBATIoN ;  Sup, 

Other  Greek  words  than  rpt 
above  (which  likewise  denotes 
alorally  a  broker's  cotin/n-  [see 
KV-c hanger],  not  t 
Eupoi,  eto^  often  ren 
hie"),  which  are  translated  "table"  i 
the  A.  V.  in  a  different  sense,  are 
xXi'iir  (Mark  vii,4),  a  bed  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  or 
couch  used  fur  eating,  Le.  the  (riciiruum  above  nuiiceil; 
and  liKat  (3  Cor.  iii,  S ;  Heb.  ix,  i\  a  KMrt  for  inscrip- 
tion; more  fully  iriKinfu»',aHfr(riH^-CaE>fe  (Ltikei,C3). 
See  Table  op  the  Law. 

TABLE  (n^V,  luadt,  a  labUt,  whether  of  alone  fas 
below],  wood  ["board,"  Exod.  xxvii,  8,  etc],  or  tot 
writing  on  [laa.  XXX,  B ;  Hab.viii,9;  Prov.  iii,  Sj)  OF 
THB  Law  (only  plur.  in  the  phrases  "  tables  of  stone" 
[13!«  nnV,  Exod.  xxiv,  12;  xxxi,  18;  or  0->J3!«  'V, 
xsxiv,  1,  4],  and  "  tables  of  the  corenaiit"  [Deul!  ix,  9, 
la]  or  "of  the  testimony"  [Exod.  xxxi,  16]),  such  aa  Chose 
that  were  given  to  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai,  being  writ- 
finger  of  God,  and  containing  the  Decalogue, 
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Exod.  IX.  Many  idle  questions  have  been  atarteil 
about  these  taUes ;  about  their  aiitter,  their  fono,  tbeii 
number,  who  wrote  them,  and  what  they  oonlained. 
The  words  which  intimate  that  the  tables  were  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  some  understand  simply  and  liter- 
ally; others,  of  the  minialiy  of  an  angel;  and  olbera 
explain  merely  to  signify  an  oriler  of  Gnd  Id  Moses  is 
write  them.  The  expression,  however,  in  Scripture  al- 
ways signifies  the  immediate  Divine  agency.  See  W«l- 
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ther,  Dt  Duabus  TahulU  Lapideit  (Regiom.  1679);  MU 
chacOis,  De  Tab.  Feed.  Priaribus  (Vitemb.  1719). 

TABLED,  the  name  given  to  the  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  of  the  Waldensian  Church  (q.  v.). 

TABLE,  Credence,  a  small  side -table,  commonly 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  for  the  altar  breads, 
emeu  of  wine  and  water,  offertory  dish,  service-books, 
lavabo  dish,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  solemn 
or  low  celebration  of  the  holy  eucharist.     See  Cue- 

DEHCE-TABLE. 

TABLE,  Holt.  1.  The  Lord's  table  or  altar.  2.  A 
frontal  to  an  altar;  e.  g.  one  given  to  Glastonbury  in 
1071,  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and  one  at  St. 
Alban's  in  the  12th  century.  3.  The  mensa,  the  upper 
stone  altar-slab.  4^  Penailis,  containing  the  names  of 
benefactors,  registers  of  miracles,  a  list  of  indulgences, 
and  the  course  of  officiants,  officiating  clergy  at  the 
hours,  and  celebrants  of  masses. 

TABLE  OP  CoMMAMDMEXTS,  a  representation  of 
the  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Commandments 
were  graven,  ordered  by  a  poet-Reformation  canon  to 
be  placed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  church  or  chanceL 

TABLE  OF  Degrees,  a  formal  list  of  relationships, 
both  by  blood  and  affinity,  within  which  degrees  the 
Church  of  England  authoritatively  prohibits  marriage. 
This  table,  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer-book,  is  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  nave  of  every  church  or  chapel,  by  the  au- 
thority of  various  visitation  articles,  especially  those  of 
archbishop  Parker  in  1563. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical 
Terms,  s.  v.    See  AFFiMtTY. 

TABLE  OF  (movable)  Fbasth,  a  list  of  movable 
festivals  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 

TABLE  OF  Lessons.  A  tabular  arrangement  of 
Scripture  lections  for  matins  and  evensong,  daily  ar- 
ranged throughout  the  year.  This  table  was  first  drawn 
up  in  1549,  altered  in  the  revision  of  1661,  and  again 
amended  by  Convocation  in  1870. 

TABLE  OF  THE  liOKD,  a  phrase  taken  from  Scripture, 
used  to  designate  the  holy  table,  or  alt«r,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (1  Cor.  x,  21).  In  the  Old  Test,  the  words 
table  and  aUar  appear  to  have  been  applied  indifferently 
t>  the  same  thing  (Ezek.  xli,  22).  Among  other  terms 
wfcich  have  been  used  to  designate  the  Lord's  table,  it 
is  o^^\'ious  to  inention  the  word  **  altar"  as  having  been 
so  ei^'ployed :  it  is  a  term,  however,  which,  though  it 
may  ecMly  be  borrowed  in  a  figurative  sense  from  the 
ancient  Captures,  is  neither  found  in  the  New  Test,  in 
the  senss  now  referred  to,  nor  has  it  the  sanction  of  the 
Charch.  Jn  the  first  Prayer-book  of  king  Edward  VI, 
published  )n  1549,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
necting Unit  between  the  Missal  and  our  present  Prayer- 
book,  the  wVd  "altar'*  occurs  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice at  least  three  times:  bnt  in  the  service  of  1652  (the 
second  Prayem>ook  of  Edward  YI)  it  is  in  every  in- 
stance struck  rat;  and  if  another  expression  is  used  in 
place  of  it,  thay  expression  is  The  Lord's  Table,  This 
circumstance  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  because 
wherever  in  the  older  of  these  books  the  phrase  **  Grod's 
Board"  was  adopted  as  descriptive  of  **  the  Lord's  Table" 
it  was  allowed  to  remain.     See  Altar. 

TABLE  OF  Prothksis.    See  Credencb-table. 

TABLE  OK  Srcbets,  a  piece  of  paper  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  on  the  idtar,  and  containing  the  part  of 
the  service  the  priest  is  to  say  while  turned  to  the  altar, 
»i  that  be  neeil  not  turn  to  look  on  his  book.  This  is 
placed  upon  pasteboard  or  thin  wood,  and  richly  framed. 
— Migne,  Encydop.  TheologiqWy  &  v. 

TABLE  OF  Shew-bread  (Q*^aDn  inlbtt3,  table  of  the 
faces.  Numb,  iv,  7;  HS'irttn  "(nbr,  taUe.  of  the  ar^ 
ranffnnent^  1  Chron.  xxviii,  16 ;  "^Han  "jriP^n,  the  pure 
table.  Lev.  xxiv,  6;  2  Chron.  xiii,  11 ;  Sept.  ri  rpdirc^a 


rijc  irpodf^eof^),  one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  23  sq. ;  xxxvii,  10  sq.), 
in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  48;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xxix,  18),  in  its  restoration  by  Zerubbabel  (1  Mace,  i, 
22),  and  in  Herod's  reconstruction  of  that  edifice  (Jose- 
phus,  War,  vii,  5, 5).  It  stotxi  in  the  outer  apartment 
or  holy  plaoe,  on  the  right  hand  or  north  side,  and  was 
made  of  acacia  (shittim)  w(Nid,  two  cubits  long,  one 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  lami- 
ne  of  gold.  According  to  the  Mishna  {Afenuch.  xi,  5), 
it  was  ten  handbreadths  long  and  five  wide ;  other  tra- 
ditions make  it  twelve  handbreadths  long  and  six  wiile. 
The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  was  eocircled  by  a  bor- 
der qr  rim  (~iT,  a  crown  or  tpveath)  of  gold.  The  frame 
of  the  table,  immediately  below  the  leaf,  was  encircled 
with  a  piece  of  wood  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth, 
around  the  edge  of  which  was  a  rim  or  border  (Hl^liDQ, 
a  marffin)  similar  to  that  around  the  leaf.  A  little  low- 
er down,  but  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  ta- 
ble, there  were  four  rings  of  gold  fastened  to  the  legs, 
through  which  staves  covered  with  gold  were  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  canr\'ing  it  (Exod.  xxv,  28-28;  xxxvii, 
10-16).  The  description  of  Josephus,  which  is  quite  mi- 
nute, varies  in  several  particulars  (A  nt.  iii,  6, 6).  These 
rings  were  not  found  in  the  table  which  was  afterwards 
made  for  the  Temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred 
furniture,  where  they  had  previously  been,  except  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Twelve  unleavened  loaves  were 
placed  upon  this  table,  which  were  sprinkled  with  frank- 
incense (the  Sept.  adds  salt;  Lev.  xxiv,  7).  The  num- 
ber twelve  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not 
diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuar}',  because  the  cove- 
nant with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  not  formally  abro- 
gated, and  because  there  were  still  many  true  Israelites 
among  the  apostatizing  tribes.  The  twelve  loaves  were 
also  a  constant  record  against  them,  and  served  as  a 
standing  testimonial  that  their  proper  place  was  before 
the  forsaken  altar  of  Jehovah  (see  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  151 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi,  279). 

Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  shew-bread  in 
bowls,  some  larger,  ri1$p,  and  some  smaller,  HiDS; 
also  in  vessels  that  were  covered,  niiiDp,  and  in  cups, 
nt^jSSp,  which  were  probably  employed  in  pouring  in 
and  taking  out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in 
making  libations.  Gesenius  calls  them  *'  patene  libato- 
ria ;"  and  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  spoons."  Some 
of  them  w^ere  perhaps  for  incense  (HSisb  "*3"*T3,  Mish- 
na, YomOf  V,  1).  See  generally  Exod.  xxv,  29, 80;  xxxvii, 
10-16;  xl,4,24;  Lev.  xxiv,  5-9;  Numb.iv,7. 

The  fate  of  the  original  table  of  shew-bread  is  un- 
known. It  was  probably  transferred  by  David  (if  it 
then  still  existed)  to  his  temporary  sanctuary  on  ML 
Zion,  and  thence  by  Solomon  to  his  sumptuous  Temple. 
With  the  other  articles  of  sacred  furniture,  it  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Babylonians,  and  possibly  in  like  man- 
ner restored  after  the  Captivity.  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
despoiled  the  second  Temple  of  this  as  well  as  of  its 
other  treasures  (1  Mace,  i,  23),  and  hence  on  the  Mao- 
cabnui  restoration  a  new  one  was  made  (iv,  49).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  was  reconstructed  in  a  roost 
elaborate  and  costly  manner  at  the  expense  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (^Ant,  xii,  2,  9,  where  the  description  is 
very  detailed).  The  same  historian  again  describes 
more  briefiy  the  Herodian  shew-bread  table,  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  Romans  ( War,  vii,  5,  5),  and  was 
deposited  by  Vespasian  in  his  newly  erected  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome  {ibid,  vii,  5,  7),  where  it  survived  the 
burning  of  that  building  under  Commodus  (Herodian,  i, 
14),  and  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals  under  Genseric  to  Africa  (Cedren.  Com- 
pend.  i,  846).  It  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  by  Beli- 
sarius  (A.D.  520),  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  whence 
it  was  finally  remitted  to  Jerusalem  (Prooopi us,  rrrm/u^ 
zi,  9).    The  only  authentic  representation  of  this  in- 
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terealiti^  anide  extaiit  ia  that  upon  the  arch  of  Titus 
u  Riime  [we  Smew-briiat>],  which  wascir«rul1y  delin- 
eaird  ind  ilocribrd  by  ReUnd  (Dt  Spoliii  Trmpli  [Fr. 
■d  Rh.  1716],  c  6-9)  when  it  leevat  to  have  been  in 
■  better  lUte  of  preKrviiion  than  at  prewnt.  See,  gen- 
erally, Schlichier.Af  J/«u.i  >'<iwn<n  (HbLI73H;  aba 
in  Ugolino,  Thaaar.  x) ;  Wittiui,  Miierll.  Saer.  i,  3B6 ; 
CtipioT,Appar.Cril.p.l78;  Mbi,  Symbol.  <L  mot.  Cid- 
iui,  i,i3b ;  Friederich.  SgmboL  d.  mix.  SliftfhSllr,  p.  170 : 
Keil,  T'oi^.SuLp.lOai  l'une,Tht  Tabtnudt  und  (kr 
TinpU  (Bo«t.  1861),  p.  11 ;  Keumtiin.  Die  SHJUhuHr, 
etc  (Lei()«,  1861),  p.  186;  RiRftenbach,  Die  hum.  Slifit- 
hailf  (Basel,  1867),  p. 37;  Sollau,  VmtUoflht  Tabtnui- 
dt  (Loud.  1873),  p.  17-28.  See  TAUiutMACLX ;  Tkmple. 
TABLE  or  Sl'OCESSiON.  A  lint  of  the  anccenon  of 
St  Peter  made  by  EuaebiiUL     He  ocknowlediced  that 
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flhare 
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quemlv  filled  up  bvNicephnrm,Cal!istm,and  Simon  the 
Meiaphnit  (see  EilioLl,  Dtlintatim  o/Romiaiim,  p.  498). 
See  Sl'OMUBIOK. 

Table-tomb,  a  tamb  ahaped  like  a  table  or  altar, 
erected  over  a  ^ave  or  place  of  inlermenu    See  Tomb. 

Tabla-tarnlng.    See  Sfiritualish. 

Tablst  ia  the  inaccurate  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
two  Heb.  wnrdi  desi^aliiig  aome  kind  of  female  orna- 
ment: 1.  mtS,  hmaz  (»  called,  accordinf;  to  (iesen.. 
from  the  ^b>6ulur  form  (  but,  according  to  FHral,a  fociM 


or  clasp ;  Sept.  t'firXdna  xai  irtpiiilia,  Vulf;.  ilnlnitui, 

xxxi,  oO),  probaUy  dTvp4  hung  like  beads  in  a  string 
■round  the  neck  or  arm,  as  described  bv  ancient  au- 
thors on  Arabia  (Diod.Siciii,44,50i  Slrabo,  xvi,  ITTt. 
2.  C^in  ip^,  buUty'  hiuMte'phah,  houKt  of  Ike  tv„l 
(Isa.  lii,  20,  Sept.  iairvX.oi,  Vulg,  iJ/aaonvh).  L  e.  p^,- 
jume-iollla  ot  et&encet  or  saiellin|[-salla  kept  in  lockeia 
Bkupendeil  aboul  the  person.     See  Ohmahkht. 

TABLET,  Hkmobial.  A  tablet  placed  on  the  fliwt 
of  a  church  or  cloistCT,  inscribeil  with  a  legend  in  mem- 
ory orsunie  person  deceased. 

TABLET.  Mi-RAi.  A  Ublet  on  which  an  inscription 
has  been  placed,aifi]ced  to  tbewsll  of  a  church  or  cluiater. 

Ta'boT  (lleb.  Tabor',  "113^,  a  moimJ),  the  name 
of  three  spots  in  Palestine  (in  the  tiealmentof  whichwe 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  articles  in  Smith's  Diel.oftllt 
BMr).     See  also  Aznoth-Tabobi  Chisloth-TaBok. 

1,  MoiTNT  Tabob  (Sept,  TaiS^o  [v.  r.  To^], 
opoc  anfWp,  en(3«ip,  but  rf  'iTajiieiov  in  Jer.  and 
Hoiea,aiidin  JoBephu8[-<iK.v,5,8;  l»'<ir,i¥,l,l,etc.J, 
who  has  also  'Arnp^upinv.as  in  Polybius,  v,70,6;  Vnlg. 
Thabor},  a  mnunUin  (^n,  Jndg.  ir,  6, 1!,  14,  elsewhere 
without  this  epithet.  Josh.  iix,M,  Judg.  viii.  18;  Pea. 
Ixixix,  12;  Jer.  xlvi,  18,  HoB.  V,  1),  one  of  the  mosc 
inleresting  and  remarkable  of  the  single  moDnlains  in 
Palestine.  It  was  a  Rabbinic  laying  (and  shows  the 
Jewish  estimate  of  the  atinctions  of  the  locality)  that 
the  Temple  ought  of  right  to  have  been  built  here,  but 
was  required  by  an  express  revelation  to  be  erected  oa 
Mount  Moiiab. 


grsMorB|)ringiiiggiain.  Ailhey 
■re  cantiguooB  to  each  other,  or 
intermixed,  these  pirti  -  colored 
plots  present,  u  looked  down 
Dpon  from  above,  an  appeal 
of  gay  cbeckereil  work  whii 
■ingularly  beautiful.  The  top  of 
Tabor  omusta  of  aii  irregular  plat- 
tarm,  hair  a  mile  long  by  tfarae 
qiiarten  wide,  embracing  a  eirenit 

maading  wide  views  of  the  sub- 
jacent plait)  from  end  to  end.  A 
copious  dew  falls  berB  (iuriug  the 
winD  iQonthB.  Travellers  who 
have  spent  the  night  there  have 

morning    ■■   it  they    had    been 
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Weat.    (Prom  a  pbotogruph.) 
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MoanI  Tabor  rises  abruptly 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands 
etuinly  iDsalated,  except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow 
ri-tn  eonnecis  it  with  the  bills  of  Nazareth.  It  pre- 
KDis  to  ibe  ere,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a  beautiful 
appearance,  bang  ao  armuietrical  in  ita  proportions,  and 
nniaded  olt  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, yet  vBijing  somewhat  aa  viewed  from  dilTereiit  di- 

weil.  The  body  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  pecul- 
iar HtMaUHie  of  the  eonntiT.  It  is  studded  with  a  com- 
paruivdy  dense  fofvat  of  oaks,  piKtaciaa,  and  other  trea 
aM  biishen,  with  the  exception  of  in  occasional  open- 
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wild  boan,  lynxes,  and  various  reptiles.     Its  height  is 
ainuted  at  1300  feet  from  the  base,  and  186A  fiuto  the 
m^erel  (Tristram,  Land  of  Iwrad,  p.  498).    Its  ancie 
■aae,  ■*   nlccady  auggeated,  indicates  its   eleratit 
iliaagb  it  doea  not  rise  much,  if  at  all,  above  some 

J*d  fl-Tir,m  name  which  some  have  tried  to  iileniify 
with  Tabor,  as  if  it  were  a  oontraciian.  But  .lebel  et 
Tb  mtaia  itniply  lbs  "  fort-hill,''  and  is  used  to  deaig 
BBC  the  lI'Hint  of  Olives  and  Geriiim,  as  well  as  Taboi 
Ii  bsa  about  six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east  fran 
Xaiaittb.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  sidf 
■ear  tin  little  village  of  DebQrieh,  probably  ibe  ancien 
tMvndi  (Josh,  xix,  12),  tboagh  it  caii  be  made  will 
man  ease  in  other  placea.  It  requires  three  quarter 
ir  to  reach  the  top.  Tbe  path  i 
»  steep,  but  not  so  much  ao  as  b 
o  tide  the  entire  way.  The  trees 
c  generally  so  thick  as  to  intercept  tbe 
MM  DOW  and  tlien  the  traveller  ai  be  ascends 
t^sea  to  an  open  ^lot  which  reveals  to  him  a  magnif- 
nt  view  of  tbe  plain.  One  of  the  moat  pleasing  as- 
p>ns  of  the  laitdaeape,  as  seen  from  such  points,  in  the 
*aoa  of  the  early  harveal,  is  that  presented  in  the  di- 
•Biified  afipeanncs  of  the  fields.  The  different  plots 
(f  ptnaA  exhibit  various  colors,  according  to  the  state 
^  eakivation  at  the  time,     aome  of  them  are  red, 


Ml  glittering  through  the  cleai 


tinguished,  the  entire  outline  of  its  basin  can  be  traced 

coDTie  of  the  Jordan  for  many  miles,  while  still  farther 
east  it  rests  upon  a  bonndless  peispective  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, embracing  the  muderu  Hsuran,  and  faithet  south 
the  mountains  of  the  ancient  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The 
dark  line  which  skirts  the  horizon  on  the  west  is  the 
Medilemneani  the  rich  plains  of  tialilee  Kll  up  the  in- 
termediate space  as  far  u  the  root  of  Tabor.  The  ridge 
ofCarrod  lifts  its  bead  in  the  notth-we«t,though  the  por- 
tion which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not  distinctly  visible. 
On  the  north  and  north-east  we  behold  tbe  last  ranges  of 
Lebanon  as  they  rise  into  the  hills  about  Safed,  overtoih- 
ped  in  tbe  rear  by  the  snow-cap[>ed  Hermon,  and  still 
nearer  to  us  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
the  Beatitudes.  Onthe  sautbateBeen,flrsttbesummila 
of  Gilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  has  fixed  forever  in  the  memory  of  mankind, 
and  farther  onwanj  a  confused  view  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  which  ncciTpy  the  central  part  of  Palestine. 
Over  the  beads  of  DQhy  and  Gilboa  the  spectator  looks 
into  the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Beiain  (itself  not  within  sight),  the  ancient  Bethshean, 
on  whose  walls  tbe  Philistines  hung  up  the  headless 
trunk  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over  IsiaeL  Looking 
across  a  branch  of  the  plainof  Esdraelon,we  behold  En- 
dor,  the  abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  the  king  consulted 
on  the  night  before  his  fatal  battle.  Another  little  vil- 
lage clingi  to  the  bill-aide  of  another  ridge,  on  which 
we  gate  with  still  deeper  interest.  It  is  Nain,  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name  in  the  New  Test.,  where  the  Saviour 
touched  the  bier  and  restored  to  life  the  widow's  son. 
The  Saviour  muU  have  often  passed  at  the  foot  of  Ihia 
mountin  the  course  of  his  journeys  indifferent  parts  of 
Galilee.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  looked 

Creator's  hand.     The  same  beanCy  rests  upon  its  brow 
of  verdure  refreshes  the  eye. 


with  tl 
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ipontaneously  to  tbe  Imprngiou  of  wonder  and  d 
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tion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own  the  language  of  the 
psalmist  (Ixxxix,  11,  12) — 

**Tbe  heavens  are  thlnef  the  earth  also  Is  thine; 
The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof^  ihuu  hast  founded 

them. 
The  north  and  the  sonth  thnn  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name." 

2.  History. — ^Tabor  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.,  but  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Old. 
The  book  of  Joshua  (xix,  22)  names  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak,  at 
the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Ta- 
bor, and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  opportune  moment,  de- 
scended thence  with  '*  ten  thousand  men  after  him"  into 
the  plain,  and  conquered  Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon  ( Judg.  iv,  6>15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each 
of  whom  "  resembled  the  children  of  a  king,"  were  mur- 
dered here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (viii,  18, 19).  Some 
writers,  after  Herder  and  others,  think  that  Tabor  is  in- 
tended when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon  in  Deut. 
xxxiii,  19,  that  **they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
moufitain ;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness." Stanley,  who  holds  this  view  {Sinai  and  Pules- 
tiney  p.  351),  remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  as- 
pect of  the  open  glades  on  the  summit  as  specially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could  well 
believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  prophet  in  Hos.  v,  1  reproaches  the  priests 
and  royal  family  with  having  **been  a  snare  on  Mizpah 
and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor."  The  charge  against 
them  probably  is  that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  prac- 
ticed heathenish  rites  on  the  high  places  which  were 
usually  selected  for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in 
Jer.  xlvi,  18,  "  As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  oonspicuousness,  beau- 
ty, and  strength. 

After  the  close  of  Old-Test,  history,  Tabor  continued 
to  be  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  year  B.C.  218,  Aniiochus 
the  Great  got  possession  of  it  by  stratagem  and  strength- 
ened it«  fortifications.  The  town  existed  on  the  sum- 
mit in  New-Test,  times,  but  the  defences  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  Josephus  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt  ( War^ 
iv,  1,  8). 

8.  Present  CorkUHon.—Vr,  Robinson  {Bibl,  Res,  ii,  363) 
has  thus  described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  pres- 
ent on  the  summit  of  Tabor:  "All  around  the  top  are 
the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones, 
some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that  the  entire 
wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  character.  In  sev- 
eral parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bastions.  The 
chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern 
end;  here  are,  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  walls  and 
arches  and  foundations,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses, 
as  well  as  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fortress 
are  seen  here,  and  farther  west  along  the  southern  brow, 
of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway 
is  still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-Hawa, 
'  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Connected  with  it  are  loopholes, 
and  others  are  seen  near  bv.  These  latter  fortifications 
belong  to  this  sera  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevel- 
led stones  we  refer  to  a  stvle  of  architecture  not  later 
than  the  times  of  the  Romans,  before  which  period,  in- 
deed, a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount  Ta- 
bor. In  the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  too,  and  earlier,  there 
were  here  churches  and  monasteries.  The  summit  has 
many  cisterns,  now  mostly  dry."  The  same  wrjter  found 
the  thermometer  here,  10  A.M.  (June  18),  at  98°  Fahr., 
at  sunrise  at  64°,  and  at  sunset  at  74°.  The  Latin 
Christians  have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their 
priests  from  Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass.  The 
Greeks  also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals, 
they  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  Localities  Visited  tci/k  (he 


Prince  of  Wales,  remarks,  "  The  fortress,  of  which  the 
ruins  crown  the  summit,  had  evidently  four  gatewavfs 
like  those  by  which  the  great  Roman  camps  of  our  own 
country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  iriy 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  mountain."  It  records  the  build- 
ing or  rebuilding  of  "  this  blessed  fortress"  by  the  order 
of  the  sultan  Abu-Bekr  on  his  return  from  the  Kasi 
A.H.  607.  In  1873  the  monks  began  tlie  construction 
of  a  convent  on  the  north-east  brow  of  the  mountain. 

4.  Traditional  Importance,  —  In  the  monastic  age?, 
Tabor,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  belief  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  Saviour's  transfiguration,  was  crowded  with 
hermits.  It  was  one  of  the  shrines  from  the  earliest 
period  which  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  as 
a  sacred  duty  to  honor  with  their  presence  and  their 
prayers.  Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula ^  writes, 
**  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfiguratus  est 
Dominus;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Hermonim  et 
campos  larissimos  Galilaese  (Jesreel),  in  quibus  Sisara 
prostratus  est.  Torrens  Cison  qui  roediam  planitiem 
dividebat,  et  oppidum  juxta,  Naim,  monstrabanrur." 
This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on  Tabor 
prevailed  extensively  among  the  early  Christians  (see 
Robinson,  Bibl.  Res,  ii,  358  sq.)*  who  adopted  legends  of 
this  nature,  and  often  reappears  still  in  popular  religious 
works.  If  one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would 
deem  peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transact  ion, 
there  is  certainlv  none  which  would  so  entirelv  satisfv 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic,  beauti- 
ful Tabor.  It  has  been  thought  difiicult,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  sum- 
mit of  Tabor  apfiesrs  to  have  been  occufiied  by  a  town 
as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
of  the  country  (Josh,  xix,  22).  Indeed,  such  a  strong 
position  would  scarcely  be  left  unoccupied  in  iho»e 
stormy  times  of  Syria's  history.  Accordingly,  as  above 
seen,  it  is  susceptible  of  pnH>f  from  the  Old  Test.,  and 
from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existetl  on 
Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  50  or  o3; 
and,  as  Josephus  says  that  he  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  city  there,  about  A.D.  60,  it  is  certain  that 
Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  inter^'eninn; 
period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ  (comp.  Polyhius,  v, 
70,  6  i  Josephus,  i4 «i^  xiv,  6,  3;  War,  ii,  20,  1 ;  iv,  1.  8; 
Life,  §  37).  But  as  in  the  account  of  the  transfif^ura- 
j  tion  It  is  said  that  Jesus  took  bis -disciples  "  up  into  a 
high  mountain  apart  and  was  transfigured  before  them" 
(Matt,  xvii,  1,  2),  we  must  understand  that  he  brou^^ht 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were 
alone  by  themselves  (jcar  ihav).  Yet  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  whole  mountain  was  occupied  by  edifices, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  solitary  spot  might  have 
been  found  amid  its  groves,  where  the  scene  could  have 
taken  place  unobserved.  The  event  has,  indeed,  been 
referred  by  many  to  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  ground 
that  our  Lord's  miracle  immediately  preceding  was  at 
CflBsarea-Philippi;  but  the  interval  of  a  whole  week 
C*six  days," Matt,  xvii,  1,  Mark  ix,  2,  "eight  days," 
Luke  ix,  28)  decidedly  favors  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
journey  in  the  inter\'al.    See  Transfiguration. 

Some  Church  traditions  have  given  also  to  Tabor  the 
honor  of  being  Melchizedek's  hill,  from  which  he  came 
forth  to  greet  Abraham,  so  that  here  is  another  kings 
dale,  rivalling  that  at  Gerizim,  if  tradition  is  to  be  fol* 
lowed.  The  whole  legend  will  be  found  at  full  length 
in  Athanasius  {Opp,  ii,  7  [Colon.  1686]).  That  father 
tells  us  that  Salem,  the  mother  of  Melchizedek,  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Tabor.  He  went,  and  remained  seven 
years  in  the  wood  naked,  till  his  back  became  like  a 
snail's  shelL 

The  mountain  has  been  visited  and  described  by  mal- 
titudes  of  travellers,  especially  ( in  addition  to  those 
named  above)  Russegger  {Rtis,  iii,  258),  Haaselquist 
(  Voyage,  p.  179),  Volney  (  Vttyage,  ii,  272),  Schubert 
{Aforyenl,  iii,  175),  Burckhartlt  {Syria,  p.  382),  Stephens 
{Travels,  ii,  317),  Nugent  [lord]  {Lands,  etc,  ii,  ld8); 
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tN  >bo  ReUnd,  Paiait.  p.  834;  Hackelt,  lUuHr.  af 
Srripl.  p.  304:  ThoniMin.  Land  and  Book,  ii,  IKG;  Pur- 
wr.  //ni>a.  p.  401 ;  Dadcher,  Pa^.  p.  S64 ;  Ridgaway, 
n(LanrjLaiKj,p.871. 

2.  The  Plaih  (ur  mher  Oak)  of  Tabor  CiiiX 
i-;p ;  Sept.  V  JoSt  en/Jfcip ;  Vulg.  Quaeai  Tliuhor) 
ii  meniiDcird  only  in  1  Sim.  x,  B  ah  one  of  the  points  in 
Itw  hooKirflnl  journey  uf  Saul  afier  hii  anointing  by 
SamueL  It  nu  the  next  elagc  in  tlie  Journey  aTler 
-Kachel'a  Hpulchrc  at  Zelzah."     But, 


imeil  ii 


is;  panage,  ihe  pngitian  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  n( 
nt  been  lixed.     S«  Kaui.     Ewald  leenis  to  coniicli 
ii  nrutin  (jririw)  that  Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merel 
diHennl  moika  of  pronnundiig  the  ume  name,  and  h 
KTordinfcly  idmtlfiea  tha  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  trc 
snJrr  which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurae,  was  buried 
i>;«i.sxxv.8>.  and  that  again  with  Ihe  palm  un-    |*>' 
^r  which  Deborah  the  pmpbetca  delivered  her    ■'^/'^^ 
tndea  ( (.^ocA.  i,  890 1  ii,  489  i  iil  29),  and  this    ■>   £^ 
atcaio  with  the  Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Betb-      %*•      , 
A  (OiA  Ui,  444).     But  thi^  though  n 
tiiiia,  ean  only  be  received  as  a  conjecture, 
puatioB  on  which  it  would  land  ut — "betweei.       -   .     . 
KaaMb  and  Bechei"  (Judg.  iv,  6)— is  loo  far  from    Jk".*. 
KKbel'a  sepulchre  tc  fall  in  witi 
uf  Ibe  namtii-fl  of  Saul's  journey,  so  long  as  we 
bnkl  Ukat  tA   be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near 
Beihlcbeni.     We  can  only,  determine  that  it  lav 
iMween  Bethlehem  and  Bethel, 
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throne,  they  were  much  weakened;  and  from  ihis  lime 
they  abstained  from  warfare,  and  maintained  Iheit  dis- 
putes with  the  Catholics  only  in  the  deliberatiuns  of 
the  diet  and  in  theological  coulrovervial  writings,  by 
means  of  which  their  creed  scquired  a  purity  and  com- 
pleteness that  made  it  similar  in  many  respecu  lo  the 
Protestant  confesainns  of  [he  IGth  cenlun-.  Encroach- 
menis  were  gradually  made  on  Iheir  religious  freedom, 
and  they  coo  tinned  lusulTeruuiil  Ihej' gradually  me^ed 
Into  Ibe  Bohemian  Bkktkhuh  (q.  t.).  See  Bezezyna, 
in  Ludwig,  Riliq.  MSS.  ri,  142,  186;  iEneas  Sylvius, 

TabT«t  (a  contraction  of  foionf,  for"  taboring"[(e« 
Tabkr])  is  the  rendering  in  the  A  V  of  the  two  kin- 
dred words  pn  tSpK  (Gen  xxxi  27  1  Sam  x  6 
xv-iii,  e     Isa.  ^     12    TXiv   8    xxx    S^    Jer   tTii   4 


<Bhv  it  received  the  epithet  "Tabor"  it  ia  impoenible  to 
<WiT«r.  Yet  we  see  from  the  names  Chiskith-Tsbor 
and  AzDoth-Tabor  that  the  mounUin  gave  adjunct  ti- 

3.  TheCiTTorT*Boa<Sepi.  enfUpv.r.  Saxxtit; 
Valtc.  Tkabor)  a  mentioned  in  the  liua  of  1  Chron.  vi 
H  a  city  of  the  Ueraiite  Levitea,  in  Ihe  tribe  of  Zebu- 
Ib>  (rcr.TT).  The  catalogue  ofLevitical  cities  in  J«h. 
ui  data  not  contain  any  name  answering  to  this  (comp. 
Ttr.  M,  ay.  Bat  tha  list  of  the  towns  of  Zebulun  (ch. 
xix)  eoatains  ibe  name  of  Chisi.oth-Tabor  (vor.  12). 
It  is  IbenTure  possible  either  that  this  last  name  is  ab- 
hRTiated  ipio  Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  (which  is  less 
likely)  thai  by  Ihe  time  theae  later  lists  were  compiled 
the  Merarites  had  established  IhemselTes  on  the  sacred 
fiitSMi,  ami  thai  the  place  in  question  is  Uuunt  Tabor. 
^kborltea,  a  section  of  the  Hussitea,  the  other  be- 
iHK  Inown  as  the  Calixtines.  The  Taboiites  were  ao 
ealkd  from  the  fortiOed  city  of  Tsbor,  erected  on  a 
iBoutaiii.  in  the  circle  of  Bechiii,  in  Bohemia,  which 
had  been  conaecrated  by  the  Selil-preaching  of  Hubs. 
TiM  gealle  and  pioas  mind  of  that  martyr  never  could 
bare  aotidpal«d,  far  less  approved,  the  terrible  revenge 
which  hia  Bohemian  adherents  took  upon  Ihe  em- 
.  the  empiiv,  and  the  clergy,  in  one  of  the  most 

y  wan  erer  known.    The  Hussites 

d  Iheir  vengeance  after  the  death  of  king 
s,  Aug.  16,  1419.  by  the  destruction  of  the 
la  and  chnichea,  on  which  occiiions  many  of  the 
M  and  mooks  were  murdered.  John  Ziska,  a  Bo- 
■■  knight,  fonoed  a  numerous,  well-mounted,  and 
"  d  army,  which  built  Tsbur,  as  above  described, 
■Hi  raatered  il  an  impregnable  depot  and  pLuc  of  de- 
tach Ue  waa  called  Zuka  of  Ike  Cup,  because  one 
jTeai  poBt  lor  which  the  Hussites  contended  waa  the 
wt  vf  tha  cap  bv  the  kily  in  the  sacrament.  At  his 
IWh,  in  1414,  the  immense  masa  of  people  whom  he 
bari  aJkxUd  fell  la  pieces;  but  under  Procopios,  who 
Moecded  Ziaka  as  general,  Ihe  Uuinle*  again  rallied, 

m  \tt7  and  1431.    After  this,  as  all  parties  weie  de- 

lam  broke  out  in  1431,  when  the  Taboriles  gained  a 
(■pvp'ne  vicIWT.     Owing,  however.  In  the  treachery 
wbom  they  had  aided  in  ascending  the 


Ezek.  xxviii,  13;  elsewhere  "tim 

phrth  (Job  xvii,  6),  which  both  in 

ment  of  ifae  drum  kind  (from  qcn,  le  beof}.     This  son 

of  music  has  always  been  in  great  request,  both  in  cla^ 

steal  and  sacied  scen«i,  especially  un  festive  occasions 

"      ■"  '  :a.     Especislly  has  that  form 


Tombonrlne  Players  (from  Hercalatienm). 

Tab'Tlmon  (Heb.  TaMmmon',  "[Jnaa,  good  ii 
Rimmm;  Sept.  Tn/3(p(^  v.  r.  Ta^tvpniffin ;  Vulg.  ro- 
breTHon),  Ihe  father  of  Benhadad  I,  king  of  Svria  in 
the  reign  of  Asa  (1  Kin(^  xv,  18).  KC.  aiile  928. 
The  name  is  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  god  (comp.  Ihe 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  Phainiciaii 
Tabsram   [Uesenius,  Jfim.  P/iim.  p.  45Gj}.     See  RiM- 

Tabfilm  Cl«rlcSrum,  the  caulngue  of  the  clergy 
so  called  by  AuguHliue. 

TabtUa  Dei,  a  Latin  term  fur  the  Tabids  of  thk 
Lord  (q.  v.). 

TabiUa  BnchoriatliB,  the  Christian  aliar. 
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TACHMONITE 


Tabfila  Pa- 

ois  {lahUl  of 
P«hy),«  icfm  ap- 
plied to[he0scu- 


p«ace  WW  given  11  I 

tn  Ihe  fiithrul  in  [« J 

metlicvil  iim«&  Tabnia  I'ucla,  or  Owiulaiur.niu. 

Tachasb.    See  Badgkr. 

TBOb«  (0^1^,  kii-et)  Sept.  cpiicoci  Yulg.  circahu, 
fibuia).    The  wiinl  thua  rendered  occun  only  in  Ihe 
deacriptiou  of  the  Mruciure  ol  the  tibeniicle  uid  ' 
Htlings  (Kxori.  xxvi,  6,  II,  33i  xxiv,  II ;  xxxvi,  I 
xxxjx,  33),  and  h*a  usiully  been  thought  to  indtci 
the  small  hookg  by  which  a  curtain  ia  auipenileil  Ut  I 
riiigi  whereon  it  hangs,  or  oannecled  lertieally,  ae 
the  caae  or  the  vail  oT  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  i 
loops  of  another  curtain.     The  history  of  ihe  English 
word  ia  philulagieally  intereetin);,  as  praentinK  poinla 
of  contact  with  many  different  languages.     The  Gaelic 
and  Breton  hranchea  of  the  Celtic  family  give  lae, 
laeh,  in  the  sense  of  ■  nail  or  book.    The  Utter  mei 
ing  appears  in  Ihe  aUaceart,  ilaecare,  of  Italian;  in  the 
uUacker,  detudier,  of  French.     On  the  other  hav 
the  (at  of  Dulch,  and  the  Zncfa  of  (iennan,  we  h. 
word  of  like  snund  and  kindred  meaning.     Our  A 
Saxon racnin  and  Kngliah  takr  (to  seize  as  with  ahook  7) 
are  probably  connected  with  it.     lu  later  use  the  word 
baa  aligblly  altered  bulh  ita  rorm  and  meaning,  and  the 
iack  is  no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-headeil  na 
(cimp.  Diez,  Rumaa.  WarttHi.  a.  v.  -^  Tacco").— Smith. 

The  philological  relaliona  of  the  Hebrew  word  are 
likewise  interesting.'  [t  comes  froin  the  nbacure  fwl 
O^pT  jt^rrda,  which  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1  i^'  slocip- 
eth,"  ScpL  avylTpijiq;  Vulg.  coWrifu.  «*)  aa  a  syno- 
n>-m  of  S^S  ("  bowelh  down")  in  Ihe  parallel  hemiiticb, 
and  is  therefore  understood  by  tiesenius  and  FDrat  to  aig. 
nify  to  6mrf,  or  by  Muhlau  (o  be  round  (hke  1^^).  The 
only  derivatipes,  besides  the  proper  name  Kin»  (OTp, 
Neh,  vii,  47)  or  Kenu  (O^p,  Eira  ii,44),  are  the  terra  in 
question  and  ^b**!;,  kariSl,  the  ankk  (occurring  only  in 
the  dual,  "  feet," 


Illustrate. 


As  the  loops  are  explicitly  staled  ' 
Klviigr  of  the  curtains,  the  "  tachea,"  If  tneaiiC  as  hooks 
to  join  them  edgewise,  would  present  Ihe  appearance  in 
the  annexed  cut,  which  ia  aubsiantially  the  represenTa- 
lion  of  those  interpretera  who  have  adopted  this  idea. 
Now,  to  say  nothing  fur  the  present  of  the  gap  thua  left 
in  the  roof,  we  find  that  theae  "  lachea,"  being  exactly 
fifty  for  each  aet  of  "curtains,"  bear  no  special  numeri- 
cal relation  to  the  general  size  of  the  curtains  them- 
selves, the  edges  »  joined  being  in  one  case  thirty  and 
in  Ihe  other  twenty-eight  cubits  long;  whereas  all  the 
other  numbers  and  dimensions  about  the  building  have 
deflnil«  proportions  lo  each  other.  N'or,  if  the  Aixth  or 
extra  breadth  of  the  goais'-halr  cloth  was  sewed  in  the 


e  Ihe  ol 


^ilar  method  o 


There  are  otii 
lilBciiliiea  in  t 
it  cuonecting  tl 


(tt.)  The  "vail"  hung  exi 
under  Ihe  "taches"  (Exod. » 
33).  But  aa  the  colored  aheeta 
(which  of  course  mast  have  bet 
innermost)  were  each  twenty  a 
bita  wide  and  twenty^ight  cubits  Tb,  Tabernacle  "Cnr- 
lang,iflbey  werespceadlhuscoin-  jMvt"  ■*  Joined  br 
Inned  over  the  ridge-pole,  Ihe  ant-  the  "loiipa"  and 
ure  between  Ihem  which  these  !''"„'!"■.''.  w!."'J"3 
"books"  formed  could  in  no  case  Jt'e/^^fiSSn!^ 
have  well  tallied  with  thla  posi- 
tion: had  they  been  stretched  lengthwise  of  the  building 
(as  their  close  corresponclence  in  length  would  indicate^ 
Ihe  joint  also  would  have  been  in  Che  same  direction,  i.c. 
at  right  angles  with  Ihe  line  of  the  vail;  if  crosswise  of 
the  building  (as  both  Kiggenbach  and  Fergusson  sup- 
pose), then  the  luie  of  the  suture  and  that  of  the  "  rail" 
could  only  have  coincided  on  Ihe  supposition  that  Ihe 
entire  extra  lencubils'  breadth  of  Ihe  embroidered  "cur- 


ould  b< 


le  edifice, 


cited  be  in 


(less  and  exposed  u 

er.  nor  couldthe  reqiiiremenlsof  thele. 
by  using  these  colored  eheels  singly  in  this  manneri  not 
longitudinally  for  the  aame  reason  as  before ;  not  trans- 
versely, for  then  their  breadth  would  not  cover  both  the 
apartments. 

(A.)  The  goata'-hair  sheets,  if  combined  by  aucb  a 
contrivance  as  an  S  hook,  would  be  equally  impranics- 
ble :  placed  longitudinally  on  the  ridge  (as  Iheir  lenmh 
would  emphatically  indicate  by  this  second  repeiiliun 
of  the  thirty  cubits),  tbey  would  certainly  leak  iniolcr- 

the  peak,  which  the  odd  number  of  Ihe  "curtains"  in 

this  set  (II)  prevents]  placed  iransversely,  even  in  Iho 

most  favorable  manner  (Ferguason's),  ai>  as  to  "break 

joints"  with  ihe  suture  in  the  sheets  nnder  ihein.  ihey 

must  (aa  a  corollarv  from  the  above  combination  of  ihe 

latter)  have  had  their  extra  widlh  (fourteen  cubita) 

project  wholly  beyond  the  rear  of  the  building,  leavinK 

nothing  for  a  ''  )iorch"  (which  Fergusson  imagines). 

(r.)  In  any  raae  it  would  have  been  a  bad  arrange- 

snt  to  make  the  suture  in  either  set  of  mof  canvas 

me  exactly  over  so  choice  a  piece  of  drapery  as  the 

lail"  wasi  for  some  drip  muat  have  been  apprehended, 

an  embroidered  lining  (a  delicate  article  wilh  which 

stop  a  leak)  would  not  have  been  provided — to  say 

iHitbing  of  Fergusson's  idea  that  the  aheep-akin  and  fitr 

robea  may  have  been  for  Ihe  purpose  of  covering  the 

joint!     tn  abort,  the  bare  fact  of  leaving  siicb  ■  crack 

the  roof  would  have  been  an  irremediable  blunder. 

lich  it  is  airange  that  a  professional  architect  shoiilil 

ike.     On  Kiggenbach'a  Iheoiy  of  a  flat  roof,  ali  the 

a  would  inevitably  have  poured  Ihroagh  Ibis  crevice 

■.liy  upon  the  vaiL    Jehovah  planned  better  than 

See  Ta>iermai;lk, 


TBChmaa.     See  Niqht-hawk. 

Taoh'monite  |Heb.  [without  the  arl.]   Tachhe- 

xmi;  ■'StSBrin ;  Sept.  o  XovavflToc  v.  r.  uiic  »iiupa~ 

i;  Vulg.  ni^inKinuHus).     "Tbe  I'achmoniie  that  aat 

1  Ihe  Beat,"  chief  among  Darid'a  captains  (3  Sam.  xxiti, 

),  is  in  I  Chron.  xi,  U  called  "  Jashubeam  a  Hachmo- 

ile,"  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "aon  of  Hachmuni." 

Tbe  Geneva  veraion  haa  in  S  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  "  He  thai. 

in  theaeate  of  wiacdume,  being  chiefe  of  the  princes, 

Adino  of  Kini,"  regarding  "Tscbmonile"  as  an  ad- 

ive  derived  from  D^n,  ciatam,  "  wise,"  and  in  this 

derivalion  following  KimchL      Kennicott  baa  ahown. 
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vtth  mnch  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  words 
r3G3  Sl^*^,  yoskib  bashahebethj  *^  he  that  sat  in  the 
aeat,"  are  a  oorraption  of  Jaahcheam^  the  trae  name  of 
the  heffu,  and  that  the  mistake  aroM  from  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  who  carelessly  inserted  DSTSa  from  the 
prerioos  verse  where  it  occurs.  He  further  considers 
'^Tachmoni'*  a  corruption  of  the  appellation  in  Chroni- 
ci»i»  *'son  of  Hachmoni,**  which  was  the  family  or  local 
name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here  in  Samuel  was 
ax  ont  "^Sissnn,  the  article  n  at  the  beginning  having 
been  corrupted  into  a  H ;  for  the  word  "p  in  Chronicles 
ii  rei^olariy  supplied  in  Samuel  by  that  article"  (Dwwrf. 
p.  82).  Tlmefore  he  oonclodes  **  Jashobeam  the  Hach- 
mnnite**  to  have  been  the  true  reading.  Josephos  {Awt» 
rii,  12,  4)  calls  him  'litraafioc  vt^C  'AxtfiaioVy  which 
fsFofs  Rennioott*s  emendation.^— Smith.  In  these  cor- 
rMtioos  Keil  (Commaa,  ad  loc)  concurs.  See  Hach- 
M051;  Jashobeam. 

Tadcling  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  <rjcct^, 
which  occars  only  in  Acts  xxvii,  19,  meaning  the  spars, 
mpes.  chains,  etc.,  of  a  vesaers  furniture  (as  in  Diod. 
Sic  xiv,  79 ;  so  of  household  movables,  Polyb.  ii,  6,  6 ; 
equipage*  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  7,  27;  Herodian,  vi,  4, 11 ; 
warlike  apparatus,  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  71).     See  Ship. 

Tacqaet,  Andrew,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  known  for 
bi^  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  died  in  1660. 
He  imblished,  among  other  things,  a  good  treatise  on 
aacmnomy,  an  edition  of  Euclid,  etc.  The  prejudices 
of  the  times  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  more  ef- 
fertiially  defending  the  system  of  Copernicus.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Antwerp  (1669,  1707, 
("IX    See  Chalmers,  Bwff,  Did,  s.  v. 

Tad'mor  (Heb.  Tadmor\  "t^^PI,  prob.  city  of 
pnlau  [see  below3 ;  Sept.  Qidfu'tp  v.  r.  OotSfiop ;  Vulg. 
P'tbmra)^  a  city  **  in  the  wilderness'*  which  Solomon  is 
Mid  to  b«Te  built  (1  Chron.  viii,  4).  In  the  nearly  par- 
alM  passage  (1  Kings  tx,  18),  where  the  phrase  "in  the 
laraT  is  adkled  to  the  deKription,  indicating  that  this, 
like  the  associated  cities,  was  within  Solomon's  legiti- 
mate jurisdiction,  the  reading  "  Tadmor**  is  ad<»pted  in 
th«i  A.  V.  from  the  Keri,  or  margin ;  the  KethU>,  or  text, 
his  "J^sr,  Tamdr  (Sept.  9epfid^  v.  r.  Oafiftbtp',  Vulg. 
P»tlmira\  which  should  probably  be  pointed  ^W\,  by 
eoatractino  for  "^^^TH,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original 
**^ri,  the  paim-^xee  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc.).  See 
Pauk.  (In  the  fallowing  article  we  freely  use  the  ac- 
c»«nts  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith,  with  ad- 
ditions from  other  sonrces.) 

L  CJtufieal  IdentificaHon, — There  is  no  reasonable 

(loabt  chat  this  city  is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to 

the  (vreeks  and  Romans  and  to  modem  Europe  by  the 

name,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  Palnufra  (floX/ivpa, 

WaX^tpa^  Palmira).     The  identity  of  the  two  cities  re- 

nlia  fmm  the  following  circumstances :  (1.)  The  same 

my  19  specially  mentioned  by  Josephns  {Ant,  viit,  6, 1) 

a«  bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the 

>rrisiu,  and  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks ;  and  Jerome, 

in  has  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  translates 

Tailiiinr  by  Palmira  (2  Chron.  viii,  4).    (2.)  The  modem 

Arabic  name  of  Palmvra  is  substantially  the  same  as 

tta  Hebrew  word,  being  TadmuVy  or  Tathmur,     (8.) 

The  woni  Tadmor  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Pal- 

tayra,  signifying  probably  the  ''City  of  Palms,"  from 

Tsnar.  a  palm;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 

viifH  tar  Palma,  a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir, 

v^oHb  is  said  to  be  called  Tadmir  (see  Gesenius,  in  his 

Tif^naitM,  p.  345).    (4.)  The  name  Tadmor,  or  Tadmor, 

ictaaQr  occars  as  the  name  of  the  citv  in  Aramaic  and 

(Wftk  imcriptions  which  have  been  found  there.     (5.) 

Ln  the  Oironiclea,  the  city  is  mentioned  as  having  been 

bmk  fay  Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Hamath-Zobah, 

and  it  »  named  in  conjunction  with  *'all  the  store-cities 

vhich  be  bailt  in  Hamath."    This  a<Scords  fully  with 

the  aitoation  of  Palmyra  [we  Hamath]  ;  and  there  is 


no  other  known  city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the 
desert,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

2.  History, — As  above  stated,  Tadmor  was  built  by 
Solomon,  probably  with  the  view  of  securing  an  inter- 
est in  and  command  over  the  great  caravan  traffic  frum 
the  East,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  established  in 
respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypu  See 
this  idea  developed  in  Kitro's  Pictorial  BiHe  (note  on 
2  Chron.  viii,  4),  where  it  is  shown  at  some  length  that 
the  presence  of  water  in  this  small  oasis  must  early  have 
made  this  a  station  for  caravans  coming  west  through 
the  desert ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  dictated  to 
Solomon  the  importance  of  founding  here  a  garrison 
town,  which  would  entitle  him — ^in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection he  could  give  from  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs, 
and  for  offering  an  intermediate  station  where  the  fac- 
tors of  the  West  might  meet  the  merchants  of  the  East 
— to  a  certain  regulating  power,  and  perhaps  to  some 
dues,  to  which  they  would  find  it  more  convenient  to 
submit  than  to  change  the  line  of  route.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  took  much  interest 
in  this  important  txade,  pointed  out  to  Solomon  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from 
the  regulation  and  protection  of  it  by  building  a  forti- 
fied town  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger.  A  most  important  indication  in  favor 
of  these  conjectmres  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  our  in- 
formation conceming  Palmyra  from  heathen  writers  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  who  sold  to  the  West- 
ern nations  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia,  and  who 
were  so  enriched  by  the  traffic  that  the  place  became 
proverbial  for  luxury  and  wealth  and  for  the  expensive 
habits  of  its  citizens. 

We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor  in  Scripture,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  Hebrews  retained  [lossession  of  it  long 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  No  other  source  acquaints 
us  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  place,  till  it  reap- 
pears in  the  account  of  Pliny  {ffist,  Nat,  v,  24)  as  a  con- 
siderable town,  which,  along  with  its  territory,  formed 
an  independent  state  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empiresL  Afterwards  it  was  mentioned  by  Appian  (2>e 
BelL  Civ,  V,  9)i  in  reference  to  a  still  earlier  period  of 
time,  in  connection  with  a  design  of  Mark  Antony  to 
let  his  cavalry  plunder  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  withdrawn  themselves  and  their  efiects  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  cavalry  en- 
tered an  empty  city.  In  the  2d  century  it  seems  to 
have  been  beautified  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
as  to  the  name  of  the  city  having  been  changed  to 
Hadrianopolig  (s.  v.  llaXfivpd),  In  the  beginning  of 
the  8d  century  it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Car- 
acalla  (A.D.  211-217),  and  received  the  jus  Italtcum. 
From  this  period  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Palmyra 
rapidly  increased.  Though  nominally  subject  to  Rome, 
it  had  a  government  of  its  own,  and  was  raled  by  its 
own  laws.  The  public  affairs  were  directed  by  a  senate 
chosen  by  the  people ;  and  most  of  its  public  monuments 
were  built,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  by  ^  the  senate  and 
people."  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  this  prosper- 
ity continued,  and  it  was  only  checked  at  length  by  the 
pride  it  generated. 

The  storv  of  the  unfortunate  Valerian  is  well  known. 
Being  captured  by  the  Persians,  his  unworthy  son  did 
not  use  a  single  effort  to  release  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  conquerors.  Odenathus,  one  of  the  citizens  of  Pal- 
myra, revenged  the  wrongs  of  the  fallen  emperor,  and 
vindicated  the  majesty  of  Rome.  He  marched  against 
the  Persians,  took  the  province  of  Mesopotamia,  and  de- 
fied Sapor  beneath  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  (A.D.  260). 
The  services  thus  rendered  to  Rome  were  so  great  that 
Odenathus  was  associated  in  the  sovereignty  with  Gal- 
lienus  (A.D.  264).  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  short 
period,  being  murdered  by  his  nephew  at  a  banquet  in 
the  city  of  Emesa  only  three  years  afterwards.  His 
reign  was  brief,  but  brilliant.  Not  only  was  Sapor  con- 
quered and  Valerian  revenged,  but  Syrian  rebels  and 
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the  northern  barbarians,  who  now  began  their  incar- 
sions  into  the  H4rman  empire,  felt  the  force  of  his  arms. 

Odenathus  bequeathed  his  power  to  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor— Zenobia^  his  widow ;  and  the  names  of  Zenobia 
and  Palmyra  will  always  be  associated  so  long  as  histo- 
ry remains.  The  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and  the  heroic 
spirit  of  this  extraordinary  woman  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  At  first  she  was  content  with  the  title  of 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Vaballatus,  but 
unfortunately  ambition  prompted  her  to  adopt  the  high- 
sounding  titie  of  "  Queen  of  the  East."  8he  soon  add- 
ed Egypt  to  her  possessions  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  ruled  over  it  during  a  period  of  five 
years.  In  A.D.  271  the  emperor  Aurelian  turned  his 
arms  against  her,  and  having  defeated  her  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Antioch  and  in  another  at  Emesa,  he  drove  her 
back  upon  her  desert  home.  He  then  marched  his  vet- 
erans across  the  parched  plain  and  invested  Palmyra, 
which  capitulated  after  a  brief  struggle.  Zenobia  at- 
tempted to  escape,  bnt  was  captured  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  brought  back  to  the  presence  of  the  con- 
queror. She  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  covered 
with  her  jewels  and  bound  by  fetters  of  gold,  she  was 
led  along  in  front  of  the  triumphant  Aurelian.  Zeno- 
bia deserved  a  better  fate.  If  common  humanity  did 
not  prevent  the  Roman  citizens  from  exulting  over  an 
honorable,  though  fallen,  foe,  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band^B  victories  and  of  his  services  rendered  to  the  State 
might  have  8ave<l  her  from  the  indignity  of  appearing 
before  a  mob  in  chains. 

Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  A.D.  272,  and  left  in  it  a 
small  garrison,  but  soon  after  his  departure  the  people 
rose  and  massacred  them.  On  hearing  of  this  the  em- 
peror returned,  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.  It  was  soon  repaired  by  the  orders 
of  the  conqueror,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  rebuilt ; 
but  it  never  recovered  its  former  opulence.  Twenty 
years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  walls  of 
th<>.  city  were  rebuilt.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  to 
have  assisted  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Persians ;  and  there  are  proofs  of  its  having 


continued  to  be  inhabited  unril  the  downfall  of  tfa«  Ro- 
man empire.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  building  with  a 
Latin  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian ;  and 
there  are  existing  walb  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  costly 
aqueduct  which  he  built.  It  eventually  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  but  never  recovered  any  importance.  When 
the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  conquests 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  Palmyra  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  became  subject  to  the  caliphs.  In  the 
year  659  a  battle  was  here  fought  between  the  caliphs 
Ali  and  Moawiyah,  and  won  by  the  former.  In  744  it 
was  still  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  took  the  caliph 
Merwan  seven  months  to  reduce  it,  the  rebel  Solyman 
having  shut  himself  up  in  it. 

From  this  period  Palmyra  seems  to  have  gradoally 
fallen  into  decay.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  speaks  of  it  as 
^  Thadmor  in  the  desert,  buill  by  Solomon  of  equally 
large  stones  [with  Baalbec].  This  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  stands  in  the  desert,  far  from  any  inhab- 
ited place.  It  is  four  days' jouniey  from  Baalath  [ Baal- 
bec], and  contains  2000  warlike  Jews,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  Christians  and  with  the  Arabian  subjects  of 
Noureddin,  and  aid  their  neighbors  the  Mohammedans.^ 
In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  existing  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  attest  the  pres- 
ence of  Jews  there  in  its  most  fiourishing  period,  and 
that  they,  in  common  with  its  other  citizens,  shared  in 
the  general  trade,  and  were  even  objects  of  public  honor. 
One  inscription  intimates  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
Julius  Schalmalat,  a  Jew,  for  having  at  his  own  ex- 
pense conducted  a  caravan  to  Palmyra,  lliis  was  in 
A.D.  258,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Zenobia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  Irby 
and  Mangles  (TrareUf  p.  273)  also  noticed  a  Hebrew  in- 
scription on  the  architrave  of  the  great  colonnade,  but 
grive  no  copy  of  it,  nor  say  what  it  expresseil.  The 
latest  historical  notice  of  Tadmor  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  is,  that  it  was  plundered  in  1400  by  the 
army  of  Timur  Beg  (Tameriane),  when  200,000  sheep 
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valley  which  leaila  Ihrough  these  hills  the 

!■  first  opens  upon  the  view.     The  thausaiids 

marble,  erect  and  rallen, 


ipace.    There  are,  indeed,  [r 
y  Juitinion,  at  i 


protubiy  bui 
place,  opd  wl 


nn  taken  (Rankin.  Van  of  Ike  MongitU).     AbulTcda, 

at  the  beginning  of  the  14<h  century  (_l>eicripl.  A  rab.  i  runiM  citv  fii 

p.  9H),  speaks  of  Tadmor  as  merely  a  villaite,  but  cele-    of  Corinthian 

bnted  for  iu  ruins  of  oM  and  nugnilicenLtdiOces.  These    snd  covering  i 

nlica  oT  ancwDt  art  and  magnificence  were  scarcely    sent  an  appeal 

kmnm  in  Europe  till  lowanls  the  close  of  the  ]7th  cen-    roreal.     The  i 

Urv.     In  the  year  I67H  some   English  merchanu  at '  elevated  above  the  level  of 

Aleppo  molTed  to  verify  by  actual  iiispection  ihe  le- 1  circumference  of 

The  eipnlition  was  unfuriunsce,  fuT  they  were  plun- 1  Ihev  And  andenl 
•lem)  of  everything  by  the  AmlM,  and  returned  with 
their  object  unaccomplished.  A  second  expedition^  In 
1691,  had  better  sucoeH ;  but  the  accounts  which  were 
hnoghl  back  tecciveii  little  credit,  as  it  seemed  unlike- 
ly that  a  city  which,  according  to  their  report,  must 
hare  been  to  niagmScent,  should  have  been  erected  in 
the  midst  of  deserts.  When,  however,  in  the  year  ITdS, 
Koben  Wood  publi^ed  Ihe  views  and  plana  which  had 
heea  taken  with  gr^t  accuracy  on  the  spot  two  years 
befon  b>-  Dawkini,  the  truth  of  the  earlier  accounts 
GouM  i»  longer  ba  doubted;  and  it  appeared  that  nei- 
ther Gnecc  nor  Italy  could  eithibil  antiquities  which, 
ia  point  <^  splendor,  could  rival  those  of  Palmyra-  Frum 
thu  lime  it  has  frequently  been  visited  by  travellers, 
■od  it  is  now  readily  acoessible  by  an  excursion  on 
eanels  from  Damascus.  Its  ruins  have  often  been  de- 
aoibed  and  delineated. 

3.  PrrtnU  AlwiM.— Tadmor  was  utusted  between 
the  Esphnles  and  Hamath,  to  the  south-east  of  that 
oty,  in  a  fertile  tract  or  oasis  of  the  desert.  Falm- 
trets  are  still  found  in  the  gardens  around  the  town, 
but  Dot  in  such  numbers  as  would  warrant,  as  they  once 
did.  tlK  imposition  of  the  name.     The  present  Tadmor 

^iMT  amind  the  relics  of  the  preat  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
The  mins  cover  a  saiidv  plain  stretching  along  the 
hoe*  of  a  Tuige  of  mountains  calleil  Jebel  Helaea, 
tang  Dearly  oorth  aiMl  south,  dividing  the  great  di 
fiwg  the  desert  plains  exl«uding  westward  towards 
nMSCas  and  the  north  of  .Syria.  The  lower  emine 
■if  these  mouo tains,  bordering  the  ruins,  are  covered  < 
s  solitary  square  towers,  the  tombs  of  the 


;h  IraveUer 

h  the  ci 


niles,  which  the  A 


slightly 
nfora 


isequontly  desirable  1( 


portion.   Vulney  well  describes  the  general  aspect  which 

these  ruins  present:  "in  the  space  covered  by  these 

a  palace  of  which  nothing  re- 


whose  peristyle  is  half  thrown 

down !  and  now  a  por- 

tico, a  gallery,  or  triumphal  a 

ch.     Here  stand  groups 

of  columns,  whose  symmetry 

s  destroyed  by  the  faU 

of  manv  of  them ;  there  we  see 

them  ranged  in  rows  of 

such  length  that,  similar  to  ro 

s  of  trees,  they  deceive 

the  sight,  and  assume  Ihe  appea 

ranee  of  continued  walls. 

If  from  this  striking  scene  we 

cast  our  eyes  upon  the 

ground,  another,  almost  as  varied,  presents  itself— on 

all  sides  we  behold  nothing  bu 

subverted  shifts;  some 

whole,  others  shattered  to  piec 

es  or  dislocated  in  their 

joints;   snd  on  which  si.le  soever  we  look,  the  earth 

is  strewn  with  vast  stones,  ha 

f  buried;   with  broken 

eiiublatures,  mutilated  frieies. 

isfigured  reliefs,  effsced 

sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 

altars  defiled  by  dust." 

temples  are  inferior  in 

beauty  and  majesty  to  those  w 

hich  may  be  seen  else- 

CHI  Palm; 


which  I 


-cfoun 


here— euch,  for  example,  as  the  Fartheno 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens;  snd  there 
is  evidently  tn  one  temple  equal  to  the  t'eiDple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbec,  which,  as  built  both  at  about  the  sanK 
period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of  architecture, 
suggests  itself  most  naturally  ss  an  oliject  of  compari- 

myra,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  are  peculiarly  imposingi 
'   and  iu  their  general  effect  and  apparent  vastnc^  they 
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remolc  limea,  aod  conaists  or  rude,  unahapcti  hilJockB  of 
ruin  >Dd  rubbiib,  covered  wilh  wil  Mid  herbige,  audi 

or  MesopaUmiB  and  BabylanU,  *ud  *monf[  which  it 
would  be  reuonable  la  seek  aonie  Inces  of  (he  more  ui- 
Cient  citj  of  Sukmoiu  The  otlier,  to  which  the  moil 
gorgmiu  monumenls  belong,  beara  (he  itrpren  uf  Uier 
■gee.  It  ii  clear  from  the  Myle  of  archilecture  (hit 
the  later  buildings  belong  (a  the  three  ccnCuriei  prece- 
ding Diocletian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order  of  pil- 
lira  was  prererred  to  an;  other.  All  the  buildings  to 
which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably  er^ted  in 
the  2d  and  Sd  centuries  of  our  nra.  Msoy  inacriptions 
are  of  later  date ;  but  no  inacriplion  earlier  thau  ibe  2d 

The'  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  Ibe  tnvsl  remarkable  and 
magnificent  niin  of  Palmyra.  The  court  by  which  it 
waa  enclosed  was  179  Teet  square,  wilbln  which  a  double 
row  of  oolumm  waa  continued  all  rounrL     They  were 


In  the 


liddle  of  th 


,i!tty  at 


<1  Ihel 


ohlong  quadrangular  buUdinj?  surrounded  with  calumna, 
of  which  about  twenty  still  exist,  though  without  capi- 
tals, of  which  ibey  bare  been  plundered,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  composed  of  metaL  In  the  interior,  at 
the  south  end,  is  now  the  humble  moKjue  or  the  village. 
A  little  beyond  the  temple  begina  the  great  colon- 
nade, which  mna  nearly  from  eaat  to  west ;  itiaof  great 
length,  and  very  baautiful.  The  columns  are  in  good 
proportion  and  eicelleni  preservation;  each  shaft  con- 
Nating  of  three  coursea  of  stone  admirably  jointed,  with 
a  bracket  fur  a  bust  or  statue  interposed 


in  their  present 


laked  o 


a  half  an  hoar  north- 
a  the  Waily  el-Kebdr, 
ough  which  we  made  our  approach  lo  the 
city.  The  tomlu,  which  arc  very  numeroua  and  ex- 
tremely interesting,  are  almoat  all  of  them  toweni,  two, 
three,  four,  and  in  one  instants  five  stories  high.     The 

fully  dilapidated,  its  stairs  crumbled  away,  and  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  story  entirely  gone.  It  is  five  sto- 
riea  high,  and  was  built  in  the  third  yesroflbe  Chris- 
lisn  (era.  That  of  Manaiua  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  in  some  respects,  indeed,  the  moat  curious  buihliog 
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Palmyra.  It  is 
scription  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  others,  as  ihsy 
B  almoat  all  built  on  tlie  aame  plan,  though  far  leu 
auiifuL  It  is  a  lofty  square  tower,  about  fifteen  fnt 
the  side,  lessening  Inr  three  courses  of  atonelike  steps 
about  a  third  of  its  height.  An  inscription  in  honor 
the  deceased  is  engraveil  on  a  tablet  over  the  door- 
ly.  The  principal  apartment  is  lined  with  four  Co- 
iihian  pilasters  ou  each  side,  with  rccesMS  between 
them  lor  mummies;  each  recess  divided  into  five  (ien 
"jes,onlyoneof  which  retains  its  position.  Ths 
Palmyrenei  buried  their  dead  in  (he  Egyptian 
manner,  and  Wood  found  in  mie  of  the  (omba  ■  mum- 
all  respects  aimilar  to  those  in  the  land  of  ibe 


4.  ^ii<Ai>ririn.— The  original  sources  for  the  history 
of  Palmyra  may  be  seen  in  (he  Srripforn  Iliiloria  Ayi- 
gvtlit,  Trigvila  Tt/ratmi,  vol.  xiv  ;  Ditai  A  urWtinat, 
oL  xxvii  Eulropia;  ix,  10,  II,  li.  In  A.D.  1696 
Ibraham  Seller  published  a  most  iiulmctive  work,  en- 
titled Tkt  AMiqailirt  n/  Fatmgra,  contaiimg  Ikt  Hii- 
'  iry  itf  Ikt  City  and  ill  Ewperari,  which  containa  sev- 
r^  (ireek  inscription  a,  with  translations  and  ezplana- 
ons.  Geaeniuspublished  an  account  of  the  Palmrrene 
iscriplions  a1  Knme  and  Oxford  in  his  Jfnminmra 
ScripluraUnffiiaqiierhiminr.^bS.  The  best  work  on 
lina  of  Palmj-ra  is  still  Kobert  Wooil'a  aplendid  fo- 
ntiiled  Tlit  Rumi  of  Fatmgra,  etc  (Lond.  Ufa). 
good  accounts  of  them  mav  also  be  seen  in  Irby 
and  Mangles,  TratrU;  Kichter,  WaUfakrtrKs  Addison, 
isnu  atid  Palmfm.  The  last  work  contains  a 
good  history  of  the  place;  for  which,  see  aim  Rosen- 
iDll^s  Bai.  Gfog.,  translated  by  (he  Rev.  N.  Uorren ; 
id,  in  particular,  Cellarius,  Diueii.  de  Imp.  Falun/mo 
(lUflS).  Gibbon,  in  ch.  xi  of  (be  /Mtw  owi  FuU,  has 
given  an  account  of  Palmyra  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
accuracy.  Fur  an  interesting  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  riitna,  see  Porter,  Hia^iook  for  Syria  tind 
Palalinr,  p.  649-M9;  Beanfort,  Egyplian  Srfmtehm, 
etc.,  vol.  i ;  and  Backer,  Syriii,  p.  Sm.  Besides  Wood's 
great  work,  excellent  i-iews  of  the  place  have  been  pub- 
lished by  CassBS  in  his  Vayugf  PiKomjve  dt  la  Syrit; 
and  later  by  Labonle  in  his  Vvgagt  m  Mm.  Recently 
photographs  have  been  taken  by  varioua  artists,  and  au 
tcEuatt  knowledge  of  (he  remaina  uf  (his  renowned 
and  remarkable  place  is  thua  made  accessible  lo  the 
whole  world. 

Taft  Georoic,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  miniatcr,  waa 
bom  at  Menilon,  Mass.,  Aug.  S7, 1791,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University,  in  the  clasa  of  18IS.  He 
pursued  bis  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rer.  Dr.  Crocker,  rector  of  Sl  John's  Church,  Prov- 
ideiice,  K.  I.,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  bishop  GriF- 
wold,  March  7, 1818,  and  a  presbyter,  Sept.  2, 1H19.  He 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Churcb  in  Psvitucket,  R.  1., 
in  October,  1830,  continuing  for  a  time  to  teach  in  a 
school  in  Providence  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
for  several  years.  Such  double  service  not  being  alto- 
gether aattafactory  (o  bis  bishop,  be  gave  a  gentle  hint 
to  the  parish  of  Sc  Paid'a  that  "he  bad  not  oidaineil 
their  minialer  to  keep  school;"  and  be  thenceforth  ile- 
voted  bimaelf  with  great  seal  and  success  to  his  iroch 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  until  bis  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Pawtucket,  Dec  1 1, 1869.  Hia  minisuy  was 
a  little  over  fifty  years  in  duration.     (J.  a  8.) 

Taggatt,  Sunnol,  ■  Presbyterian  minis(«r,  was 
bom  at  Lundanderry,  N.  II.,  March  24,  ITM.  tie  gnd- 
Dated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1774,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Boston  June  1, 1776,  and 
waa  ordained  and  installed  pasict  of  the  Church  at  Cole- 
raine.  Hampshire  Co^  Maaa.,  Feb.  19, 1777.  He  waa  ■ 
mem1>cr  of  Congress  from  lS08-tol8I7.  He  died  April 
36, 1825.  Mr.Taggart  possessed  a  mind  of  great  strength 
and  vigor.  He  published  several  theological  trtatiAp*, 
aeimona,orationa,paliticalBpeeches,etc(l80a-l9).  See 
Spcague,AiBtait(/Us^M(r.jypsC,iii,S77;  Allibonc, 
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Dia.  o/Brif.  amd  Amer,  Aulhorsj  a.  v.;  Packard,  HUt, 
of  the  CAurcktM  and  Mutisters  in  FranHin  County. 

TaK*^^  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  1783,  educated  piivatdy,  ii^raduated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Keformed  Church, 
New  T(»rk,  in  1813 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Associate  Reformed  l^resbytery  in  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  united  congregations  at  Upper  Wheeling 
and  Cadis  in  1814,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
old  ^e.  He  died  Sepu  11,  1865.  Dr.Taggart  was  a 
man  of  soong  thought.  "  His  moral  and  intellectual 
attribtttea  were  perhapa  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled."  8ee 
Wilaoo,  Prttbu  Hist,  A  Imanac^  1866,  p.  279. 

Talum  (Heb.  Tach'an,  '(HP,  camp  [Gesenius],  or 
yraeioMSfitu  [FOrst]),  the  name  of  two  descendants  of 
Ephraim. 

1.  (Sept.  Tavdx  ^-  '•  Tarm;  Vulg.  Thehen,)  The 
head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Ephrairaites  at  the 
end  of  the  Exode  (Numb,  xxvi,  35).  B.C.  ante  1618. 
!Sec  Tahaxitk. 

2.  (Sept.  Bakv  v.  r.  Baav;  Vulg.  Thaatu)  Son  of 
T(4ah  and  father  of  Laadan  in  the  Palestinian  lineage 
of  Ephimim  (I  Chron.  vii,  25).     B.C.  post  1618. 

Ta'hajiite  (Hebi  TachatU',  *^?r!?i  patronymic  from 
Takan;  Sept.  Tavaxt  v.  r.  Tavai\  Vulg.  Thekenifa), 
the  Camaly  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  35)  of  the  descendants 
of  Tahax  1  (q.  v.). 

Tahap^'ands  (Jer.  ii,  16).    See  Tahpanhes. 
Taliaroth.    See  Talmud. 

Taliath  (Heb.  TdchatA,  nnp),  in  pause  Tdchalh, 
T^n,  Matiim,  L  e.  bemaih^  as  often),  the  name  of  a  place 

aatl  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Karaa^  v.  r.  Oaod;  Vulg.  Thahath,)  One 
44  the  atacions  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  between 
Makbdoth  and  Tarah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  26) ;  situated  ap> 
parendy  not  far  beyond  the  western  edge  of  the  Arabah 
aearir  opposite  Mount  Hor.     See  Exodb. 

2.' (Sept.  Saab  v.  r.  Kao^;  Vulg.  Th<tkath.)  A 
K'Uiafthite  Levite,  son  of  Assir  and  father  of  Uriel,  or 
Zf^phaniAh,  in  the  ancestry  of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1 
Chroii.  ri,  24, 37  [Heb.  9  and  22  J).     KC  cir.  1585. 

3.  (Sept.  Ban^  v.  r.  Badd;  Vulg.  Tkahuth.)  Son 
of  Bered  and  father  of  EUdah,  among  the  immediate 
deacendanca  of  Ephraim  in  Palestine  (1  Chmn.  vii,  20). 
ac  pose  1618.  Burrington  (GeneaL  i,  273)  regards 
him  aa  the  same  with  Tahan  (q«  v.)  the  son  of  Ephraim ; 
but  againat  the  texk 

C  (.Sept.  Sao^  v.  r.  Nofc<f ;  Vulg.  TahaiK)  Grand- 
SBQ  of  the  preceding  (with  whom  some  confound  him), 
being  son  of  Eladah  and  father  of  Zabail  (1  Chron.  vii, 
»>.     B.C.  post  1618. 

Taliitlaii  VexBioii.  The  extensive  assemblage  of 
islaods  in  which  the  Tahitian  dialect  is  spoken  includes 
(he  Society,  or  Leeward,  and  the  Creorgian,  or  Wind- 
wani,  Islea»  with  the  Low  Islands,  and  the  "  Paumotu,'* 
<w  Daagerocts  Arehipelaga  The  largest  of  the  islands  is 
(Xahcite,  or,  more  properly,  Tahiti,  where  the  Tahirian 
langraage,  /renerally  considered  as  the  most  perfect  type 
Mf  aQ  the  Pulynenan  dialects,  remained  in  its  primitive 
ftvpltdtr.  To  account  for  this,  it  seems  as  if  Tahiti 
had  been  peopled  before  any  other  island  of  Polynesia, 
pmperiy  ao  called ;  that  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre, 
ODigranta  went  to  settle  on  the  islands  of  the  surround- 
mt;  archipelago  as  far  as  New  Zealand,  and  that  while 
the  Polyneaian  language  became  more  or  less  modified 
W  the  mode  of  life  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
(^  of  the  climate,  it  remained,  as  stated  already,  in  its 
rmBittre  aimplicity  at  Tahiti.  The  Tahitian  version 
Bftde  from  the  English  Bible,  with  constant  refer- 
to  the  sacred  originals.  The  first  portion  pub- 
&»bed  waa  the  (^pel  of  Luke,  which  appeared  in  1818, 
v!ule  in  1638  the  entire  Bible  was  published  in  Lon- 
don mder  ibe  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Nott. 


Other  editions  followed,  of  which  the  most  important, 
consisting  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures, 
was  completed  in  London  in  1848.  In  1877  the  annual 
report  uf  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  were  bringing  out  a  revised 
edition  with  maps,  which,  according  to  the  report  in 
1879,  had  left  the  press,  the  edition,  consisting  of  5000, 
having  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Saville.  Up  to 
March  31,  1879,  the  sum  total  of  Bibles  distributed, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  was  42,335.  See.  besides 
The  Bible  of  Kveiy  Land,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  since  1860,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  uiformation.     (B.  P.) 

Tah'panhes  (Heb.  Tachpanches'f  Onaonri,  Jer. 
ii,  16  [marg.];  xliii,  7,  8,  9;  xliv,  1;  xlvi,  14),  Ta- 
hap'anes  (Heb.  Tachpanet',  DS^nn,  ii,  16  [text]), 
or  Tehaph^'nehea  (Heb.  Techaphneche»%  Dnssnn, 
Ezek.  XXX,  18 ;  all  of  Egyfitian  origin  [see  below] ; 
Sept.  TdipvaQ  or  Tdfvat ;  Vulg.  Taphne  or  Taphni$)j  a 
city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  The  name  is  clearly  Egyptian, 
and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Tah- 
PBNB8  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  throws  no  light  upon  it. 
The  Coptic  name  of  this  place,  Taphnas  (Quatrem^re, 
Mem,  Geoff,  et  Hist,  i,  297,  298),  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  Sept.  form :  the  Gr.  and  Lat  forms,  ^ri^vai, 
Herod.,  ^dfpvri,  Steph.  Byz.,  Dafno,  Itin.  Ant,^  are  per- 
haps nearer  to  the  Egyptian  original  (see  Parthey,  2ur 
Erdkunde  des  uUen  Aegyptmt,  p.  528).  Can  the  name 
be  of  Greek  origin  ?  If  the  H  anbs  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxx,  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested (s.  v.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dismissed.  No 
satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this  name  has  been 
suggested,  Jablonski's  Taphenes, "  the  head**  or  **  begin- 
ning of  the  age"  (Opusc,  i,  343),  being  quite  untenable; 
nor  has  any  Egyptian  name  resembling  it  been  discov- 
ered. Dr.  Brugsch  {Geogj-,  Inschr,  i,  300,  301,  Taf.  Ivi, 
No.  1728),  foUowing  Mr.  Heath  (^Exodus  Papyii,  p.  174), 
identifies  the  fort  Tebenet  with  Tahpanhes;  but  this 
name  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently  near  either  to  the 
Hebrew  or  to  the  (ireek. 

Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When  Johanan  and  the 
other  captains  went  into  Egypt  ^  they  came  to  Tahpan- 
hes" (Jer.  xliii,  T').  Here  Jeremiah  prophesied  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver.  8-13). 
Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  be  there  fought,  apparently 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  just  mentioned  (xxx,  18).  The 
Jews  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv,  1). 
It  was  an  important  town,  being  twice  mentioned  by 
the  latter  prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii,  16; 
xlvi,  14),  as  well  as  in  the  passage  last  cited.  Here 
stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  which  Jere- 
miah hid  great  stones,  where  the  throne  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar would  afterwards  be  set^  and  his  pavilion 
spread  (xliii,  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with  "Kamesse 
and  all  the  land  of  Gesen"  in  Judith  i,  9.  Herodotus 
calls  this  place  Daphna  of  Pelusium  (Aa^vai  ai  Hi;- 
\ov<riai)f  and  relates  that  Psammetichus  I  had  here  a 
garrison  against  the  Arabians  and  Syrians,  as  at  Ele- 
phantine against  the  Ethiopians,  and  at  Marea  against 
Libya,  adding  that  in  his  own  time  the  Persians  had 
garrisons  at  Daphnse  and  Elephantine  (ii,80).  Daphn«e 
was  therefore  a  very  important  p<»t  under  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  near 
Pelusium  (s.  v.).  In  the  Itinerary  o/ Antoninus  this 
town,  called  Dofno,  is  placed  sixteen  Roman  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Pelusium  (ap.  Parthey,  Map  vi,  where 
observe  that  the  name  of  Pelusium  is  omitted).  This 
position  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel- D^ennehy 
which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the  site 
of  Daphnie  {Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i,  447, 448).  This 
identification  favors  the  inland  position  of  the  site  of 
Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  distance  stated  in  the 
Itinerary,  See  Sin.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (/or.  dt.} 
thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of  Pelusium.    It  may  be  ob- 
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served  that  the  Camps,  rd  ^rparoinSa,  the  fixed  gar- 
rison of  loniaus  and  Carlans  established  b}'  Psam- 
inetichus  I,  may  possibly  have  been  at  Daphne. — 
Smith. 

Tah'pends  (Heb.  Tachpeneys',  0'»3nnpl,  evidently 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  uncertain  in  its  signiHcation 
[see  Tahpanhes]!  Sept.  QtKi^ivtiQ  v.  r.  Bcvc^iVa; 
Vulg.  Taphnes),  a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen. 
She  was  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the 
Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1 
Kings  xi,  18-20).  B.C.  cir.  1000.  In  the  Sept.  the  lat- 
ter is  called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the 
addition  to  ch.  xii  Shishak  (Susakiro)  is  said  to  have 
given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to 
Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier  state- 
ment are  irreconcilable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 
probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name  of  Shi- 
shak's  chief  or  only  wife,  KaraUmat,  does  not  support 
the  SepL  addition.  See  Shishak.  There  is  therefore 
but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  narrative  refers  there  were  probably  two,  if  not  three, 
lines  ruling  in  Egypt — the  Tanites  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  in  the  lower  country;  the  high-priest  kings 
at  Thebes,  but  possibly  they  were  of  the  same  line;  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  laalfuimants  of  the  Rameses  family. 
To  the  Tanitic  line,  as  apparently  then  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  as  holding  the  territory  nearest  Palestine,  the 
Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well  as  the  father-in-law  of  Sol- 
omon, probably  belonged.  If  Manetho's  list  be  correct, 
he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  Psusennes.  See 
Phakaoh,  9.  No  name  that  has  any  near  resemblance 
to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found 
among  those  of  the  period  (see  Lepsius,  Kimig$buch), — 
Smith. 

Tah'rea  (Heb.  Tachre'a,  ^'^m.cumiiag  [Gesenius], 
or  flight  [Fllrst];  Sept.  Qapd  v.  r.  ^af>dx\  Vulg.  Tha- 
raa)y  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  Jonathan's 
grandson  (1  Chron.  ix,  41) ;  called  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (viii,  35)  Tarea  (q.  v.).     B.C.  post  1037. 

Tah'tim-Hod'8hi(Heb.racA^tni'CAoc&;<»',D*^nnn 
*^119^n,  lit,  lowlands  my  month;  Sept.  QaficutSw  ij  imv 
'Sapaaai  v.  r.  l^autv  dSatrai ;  Vulg.  mferiora  Hodsi)^ 
a  region  (]^^K,  'Mand")  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  Juab  during  his  census  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  6).  Fitrst 
{Handworterb,  i,  380)  proposes  to  separate  the  "  Land 
of  the  Tachtim"  from  "  Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter 
as  Harshi — the  people  of  Harusheth  (comp.  Judg.  iv, 
2).  Thenius  restores  the  text  of  the  Sept.  to  read  ^  the 
Land  of  Bashan,  which  is  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  fea- 
sible, although  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewald  {Gesck,  iii,  207)  proposes  to 
read  Hermon  for  Hodshi;  and  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p. 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  Kvix  pro  sano  kabeti- 
dum.  There  is  a  district  called  the  A  rd  et'TahtUj  to  the 
east-northeast  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old  name 
— but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  Israelite  was 
living  so  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  David. 
— Smith.  It  seems  probable  from  the  connection  that 
the  whole  is  a  proper  name,  descriptive,  however,  of 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  region  to  which  it  was  given. 
The  route  taken  by  the  king's  messengers  was  first  east- 
ward to  Moab ;  then  northward  through  Gilead ;  then 
from  Gilead  to  <*  the  land  of  Tahtim-Hodshi,"  to  Dan- 
jaan  and  Zidon.  "  The  land  of  Tahtim-Hodshi"  was 
thus  manifestly  a  section  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, probably  that  now  called  Ardd-Huleh,  lying  deep 
down  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon. — Kitto. 

Taitazak  or  Taytazak,  Joseph,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
belonged  to  those  800,000  exiles  who  had  to  leave  their 
country  in  1492.  With  his  father  and  brothers,  he  set- 
tled at  Salonica,  where  he  wrote  C]01''  n"\1B,  "the 
fruitful  bough  of  Joseph"  (after  Gen.  xlix,  22),  a  com- 


mentary on  Ecclesiastes,  in  a  homiletioo-pbiloMphical 
style  (Venice,  1599):  — cbn  »1*»B  nsp,  L  e.  ex- 
cerpts from  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  published 
with  Penini*s  work,  ^n^n  'j'^cb,  "the  tongues  of  gold" 
(ibid.  1599).  The  MS.  of  his  complete  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and 
Oxford: — ^D'^IHO  Dnb,  "the  bread  of  sacredness,"  in 
allusion  to  Prov.  ix,  17;  a  commentary  on  Daniel  aiid 
the  five  Megilloth,  viz.  the  Song  of  Songs,  Rutb,  Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther  (ibid.  1608).  In  its 
present  form  this  work  only  contains  fragments  of  Tai- 
tazak's  commentaries  on  three  books,  and  MSS.  of  the 
entire  commentaries  are  still  extant : — 3'1'^K  "^"fiO,  a 
commentary  on  Job,  extant :— r^Ul  D*^pDB,  L  e.  ques- 
tions and  decisions  (ibid.  1622).  See  Ywwif  BibL  Jud, 
iii,  412;  De  "Hom^  Diziomirio  Storico^  p.  314  (Germ. 
transl.) ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Hebr,  in  Bibl. 
Bodl,  col.  1533;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Finn,  Sephardimf 
p.  413.     (a  P.) 

Tajus,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  lived  in  the 
7th  century.  In  the  year  646  he  went  to  Kome  at  the 
command  of  king  Chindaswinth,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  seventh  Council  of  Toledo,  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing back  the  long-missed  Expositio  in  Iliobum  s.  Mora^ 
Hum,  lib.  XXXV,  of  Gregory  I.  According  to  tradition, 
he  was  shown  in  a  vision  the  place  where  it  was  hid- 
den. Tajus  was  also  present  at  the  eighth  and  ninth 
councils  of  Toledo.  Besides  an  Epi^ola  ad  Evpftnum 
Toletanum  ejnscopum,  he  also  wrote  Sententiarum  lib.  v 
(Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  Ixxx),  containing  extracts  from 
Gregory's  work  on  (a)  God,  creation,  creature,  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  (6)  incarnation.  Church,  Church 
government;  (c)  moral  life,  virtues;  (d)  sins  and  vices; 
(e)  sinners,  prince  of  this  world,  Antichrist,  judgment, 
condemnation.  Wherever  Gregory'  failed  him,  be  sup- 
plied his  work  from  Augustine's  writings.  The  work  is 
preceded  by  a  Pra/acio  ad  Quiricum  Bctrcinonensem 
Episcopum,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  together  with 
the  Responsio  Quirici,  See  Regenttmrger  Conver^ations- 
I^rikon,  s.  v.;  Theologiaches  Univtrsal^ Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Talapoins,  priests  or  friars  of  the  Siamese  and 
other  Indian  nations.  They  reside  in  monasteries  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  superior,  whom  they  call  a 
Sanerat,  Celibacy  is  obligatory  upon  them,  and  a  breach 
of  chastity  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them  is  punished 
with  death.  They  perform  penance  for  such  of  the  peo- 
ple as  pay  them  for  it ;  are  very  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, and  strict  in  their  rules  of  chastity.  There  are 
also  female  Talapoins,  who  live  according  to  rules  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  men.  The  residences  of  the  Tala- 
poins are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  priests  in  Cey- 
lon and  Burmah,  having  richly  carved  entrances  and 
oniamental  roofs. 

Talbot,  Peter,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  the 
son  of  sir  William  Talbot,  and  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Dublin  in  1620.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  in 
Portugal  in  1635 ;  and  afler  studying  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity, went  into  holy  orders  at  Kome,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  moral  theology.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  person  who,  in  1656,  reconciled  Charles  II,  then 
at  Cologne,  to  the  popish  religion ;  and  Charles  b  re- 
ported to  have  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  inform  the 
court  of  Spain  of  his  conversion.  Sent  to  England  in 
the  interest  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  paid  court  to 
Cromwell,  whose  funeral  he  attended  as  a  mourner.  In 
1669  |K>pe  Clement  IX  dispensed  with  his  vows  as  Jes- 
uit, and  advanced  him  to  the  titular  archbishopric  of 
Dublin.  He  immediately  began  to  persecute  those  of 
his  order  who  had  signified  their  loyalty  to  the  kin^, 
quarrelled  with  Plunket,  the  titular  primate;  and  when 
the  popish  plot  was  discovered  in  England  in  1678,  be 
was  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle  on  suspicion  of  being 
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coDcenied  in  it,  and  died  there  in  1680.  He  wu  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  bat  vain,  ambitions,  and  turbu- 
ioiL  Among  bis  publications  are,  De  NcUura  Fidei  et 
Harem,  Tmetafus  de  ReUgume: — A  Treatise  ofRelvf' 
km  aad  Government  (1670,  4ro)  : — Letters  to  the  Roman 
CatkoUcs  M  Ireland  (Paris,  1G74,  4to).  See  AUibone, 
I>i(i,  o/BHL  and  A  mer,  A  u/hors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioff. 
Dief.  s.  V. 

Tftlbot,  Robert,  D.D^^  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquarian, was  bom  at  Thorp,  Ntirthamptonshire,  and 
was  admitted  to  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1525.  He  left 
the  university  in  1580;  in  1541  ytsa  made  prebendary 
of  Wells;  and  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
vicb,  April  9, 1547,  which  position  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Aug.  27, 1558.  He  was  a  diligent  searcher  into 
the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  his  collections  proved 
of  great  service  to  Leland,  Bale,  Caius.  Camden,  and  oth- 
ers. He  also  furnished  archbishop  Parker  with  many 
Stxon  books.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  illus- 
trated Antuninuss  Itinerary  with  various  readings  and 
Dotes,  bat  his  notes  reach  only  to  the  sixth  journey. 
See  Chalmers,  Bw^.  IHd.  a.  v. 

Talbot.  Samaon,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  at  Mu  Zion.  Champaign  Co.,  IlL,  and  was  a  grad- 
nate  of  Granville  College,  now  Denison  University,  O., 
in  185i,  and  of  Newton  Theological  Institute  in  1855. 
He  yK9M  ordained  in  1856,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tiit  Church  in  Dayton,  O.,  eight  years,  1856-64,  and 
vas  then  appointed  president  of  Denison  University, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
St  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  June  29, 1873.  President  Tal- 
bot was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  profound  thinker, 
and  bade  fiur  to  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  scholars 
in  this  eouutry.     (J.  C  Sw) 

Talbot,  'William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Stoaiton  Castle  in  165i^,  and  in  1674  entered  as 
a  gentlemaa  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  After 
graduation  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  II  preached  and  acted  with  grpAt  zeal  against 
pi'perr.  In  April,  1691,  he  was  nominated  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Worcester,  and  Sept.  24,  1699,  was  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford.  He  was  translated  to  the 
bishopric  of  5krum,  April  28, 1715 ;  and  in  September, 
1722,  was  translated  to  that  of  Durham,  of  which  coun-« 
ty  be  was  made  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulonim. 
He  died  Oct.  10, 1730.  There  are  in  print  two  speeches 
of  bis  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons 
l^vo).    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Talent;  representing  the  Greek  nWavrov^  Lat.  ta- 
in^nm,  in  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  and  Chald.  kikkdr, 
"*5S.  a  eircUj  the  coin  being  no  doubt  of  that  form.  It 
was  the  largest  weight  among  the  Hebrews,  being  used 
f«r  metals,  whether,  gold  (1  Kings  ix,  14;  x,  10,  etc.), 
lilver  (2  Kings  v,  22),  lead  (Zecb.  v,  7),  bronze  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  29),  or  iron  (1  Cbron.  xxix,  7).  A  hill  suffi- 
cient for  the  site  of  a  city  was  sold  for  two  talents  of 
silver  (I  Kings  xvi,24);  and  for  1000  talents  of  silver 
the  friendsbip  of  the  Assyrian  king  was  purchased  (2 
Kiogs  XV,  19) ;  another  Assyrian  king  laid  the  kingdom 
of  Jiidah  ooder  a  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and 
>>  of  gold  (xviii,  14) ;  a  similar  tribute  imposed  by  an 
K^;yprian  king  cfinatsted  of  100  talents  of  silver  and  one 
Ulent  of  gokl  (xxiii,83);  the  crown  of  an  Aramonitish 
Un;;  weighed  one  talent  of  gold  (2  Sam.  xii,  30).  The 
acred  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  amount- 
M  tn  many  talents  of  silver  and  gold  (Exod.  xxv,  39 ; 
xvxriii,^,  25,  27;  1  Kings  ix,  14,  etc).  But  there 
v)a«t  be  some  errr>r  in  the  numbers  at  1  Chron.  xxix 
<«ee  Kitto^  Piet,  Bibie,  note  ad  Inc.).  See  Number.  In 
tbe  poit-ezilian  period,  likewise,  talents  were  a  mode 
^  caioatioa  (1  Maec.  xi,  28;  xiu,  16,  19;  xv,  81 ;  2 
^^het.  ill,  4, 8y  etc).  In  the  New  Test,  the  talent  only 
<>ecan  id  a  parable  (MnXX,  xxv,  15  sq.),  and  as  an  esti- 
"■tc  of  a  ttofie*s  weight  (Rev.  xvi,  21).  From  Exod. 
^zxriii,25, 26,  it  appears  that  one  talent  was  equiva- 


lent to  8000  shekels  of  the  sanctuary  (Schmidt,  BiU, 
Mathem,  p.  183;  Bockh,  MetioL  Unters.  p.  55).  See 
Shrkbl.  As  the  mina  (q.  v.)  consisted  of  60  sacred 
shekels,  it  follows  that  the  talent  was  equal  to  60  mi- 
me, just  as  the  Attic  talent  had  60  miiue.— Winer.  See 
Mktrolooy. 

TALENT  figuratively  signifies  any  gift  or  opportunity 
God  gives  to  men  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  "  Ev- 
erything almost,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "'  that  we  are,  or  pos- 
sess, or  meet  with,  may  be  considered  as  a  talent ;  for  a 
good  or  a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  every  natural  en- 
dowment, or  providential  appointment,  or  they  may  re- 
main unoccupied  through  inactivity  and  selfishness. 
Time,  health,  vigor  of  body,  and  the  power  of  exertion 
and  enduring  fatigue — the  natural  and  acquired  abili- 
ties of  the  mind,  skill  in  any  lawful  art  or  science,  and 
the  capacity  for  close  mental  application  —  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  that  of  speaking  with  fluency  and  propri- 
ety, and  in  a  convincing,  attractive,  or  persuasive  man- 
ner— wealth,  influence,  or  authority — a  man^s  situation 
in  the  Church,  the  community,  or  relative  life — and  the 
various  occurrences  which  make  way  for  him  to  attempt 
anything  of  a  beneficial  tendency ;  these,  and  many  oth- 
ers that  can  scarcely  be  enumerated,  are  talents  which 
the  consistent  Christian  will  improve  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Nay,  this  improve- 
ment procures  an  increase  of  talents,  and  gives  a  man 
an  accession  of  influence  and  an  accumulating  power 
of  doing  good;  because  it  tends  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation for  prudence,  piety,  integrity,  sincerity,  and  dis- 
interested benevolence:  it  gradually  forms  him  to  an 
habitual  readiness  to  engage  in  beneficent  designs,  and 
to  conduct  them  in  a  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  unas- 
suming manner:  it  disposes  others  to  reganl  hiro  with  . 
increasing  confidence  and  affection,  and  to  approach  him 
with  satisfaction ;  and  it  procures  for  him  the  counte- 
nance of  many  persons  whose  assistance  he  can  employ 
in  accomplishing  his  own  salutary  purposes.*^ — Buck, 
TheoL  Did,  s.  v. 

Tali5nia,  Lex  (law  of  retaliation).  This  was  a 
Roman  law  to  the  effect  **  That  if  anv  one  called  an- 
other  man's  credit,  or  fortune,  or  life,  or  blood  into  ques- 
tion in  judgment,  and  could  not  make  out  the  crime  al- 
leged against  him,  he  should  suffer  the  same  penalty 
that  he  intended  to  bring  upon  the  other.''  Although 
the  ecclesiastical  law  could  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  retaliation  for  false  witness  against  any  man's  life, 
yet  such  false  testimony  was  early  reputed  by  the 
Church  as  the  highest  species  both  of  calumny  and 
murder,  and  consequently  brought  such  witnesses  nnder 
all  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  due  to  those  crimes. — 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  x,  §  9. 

Talith.    See  Fringe. 

Tal'itha  Cu'mi  {raXi^d  icod^t;  Aram.  KH'^ba 
■^pip,  teli/hd  kumi),  two  Syriac  words  (Mark  v,  41) 
signifying  "  Damsel,  arise."  The  word  Kn"^bl3  occurs 
in  the  Chald.  paraphrase  of  Prov.  ix,  8,  where  it  signi- 
fies a  girl;  and  Lightfoot  {Mora  Heb,  Mark  v,  41)  gives 
an  instance  of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  bv  a  rabbinical 
writer.  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  550)  derives  it  from  the 
Hebrew  rt»,  a  lamb.  The  word  "^IDip  is  both  He- 
brew and  Syriac  (2  p.  fem.  imperative,  Kal,  and  Peal), 
signifying  stand,  arise.  As  might  be  expected,  the  last 
clause  of  this  verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syr- 
iac version.  Jerome  (Ep.  Ivii  ad  Pammachium,  Opp,  i, 
808  [ed.  Vallars])  records  that  Mark  was  blameil  for  a 
false  translation  on  account  of  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  I  say  unto  thee ;"  but  Jerome  points  to  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  superiority  of  a  free  over  a  literal  transla- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  words  inserted  serve  to  show  the 
emphasis  of  our  Lord's  manner  in  giving  this  command 
on  his  own  personal  authority. — Smith. 

Tallenta,  Francis,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Paisley,  near  Chesterfield,  England, 
November,  1619,  and  was  educated  at  the  public-schools 
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of  Mansfield  tnd  Newark.  He  entered  Peterhooae,  Cam- 
bridge, but  being  chosen  subttttor  in  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  removed  to  Magdalen  Cnll^^,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  fellow,  senior  fellow,  and  president. 
In  1648  he  was  ordained  at  London  in  the  Presbyterian 
form,  and  in  1652  became  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrews- 
bury. At  the  Restoration,  not  wishing  to  be  re-ordain- 
ed, he  was  ejected,  and  in  1678  returned  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Dissenting  oongregati<Hi  there. 
He  died  April  11,  1708,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mar}'*8, 
Shrewsbury.  He  published,  View  qfUftiversal  Uittory 
to  1700  (Lond.  1700,  foL )  r^^Aort  Uittoty  of  Schism 
(1705,  8vo)  •.—Consideraiioiu  on  8,  Garacom^$  Answer, 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  a^'v. ;  Allibone,  DicU  of  Brit, 
€u»d  A  mer,  A  nihorSf  s.  v. 

Talleyrand  (db  Ptf ricmrd),  Alexandre  An- 
g61iqYie,  a  noted  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
Oct.  16, 1736,  and  after  a  course  of  education  at  the  Col- 
lege de  la  Flfeche,  the  Seminary  of  Sl  Sulpioe,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  abbe  Bourlier,  became  one  of  the 
almoners  of  the  king,  later  ricar-general  of  Verdun,  and 
(in  1762)  abbot  of  Gard  (diocese  of  Amiens).  Having 
been  chosen  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he 
was  consecrated  at  Rome,  Sept  26, 1766,  under  the  title 
of  archbishop  of  Troyanople  m  partUnts.  He  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims  Oct  27, 1777,  and  was 
very  active  in  improving  his  diocese,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
^  lie  and  ecclesiastical  functions,  sharing  the  varied  fort- 
unes of  the  Church  and  State  during  the  stormy  period* 
of  the  French  Revolution.  After  having  jMen  a  refugee 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  he  was 
recalled  in  1803,  and  on  July  28  was  made  cardinal,  and 
on  Aug.  8  following  bishop  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
•  20, 1821.     See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Talleyrand  (i>e  Pj^rigord),  Elie,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Perigueux  in  1301,  and  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  school  of  St  Front  in  that 
town.  He  became  successively  archdeacon  of  Peri- 
gueux, dean  of  Richmond  (diocese  of  York),  abbot  of 
Chancelas,  and  (Oct  10,  1324)  bishop  of  Limoges,  al- 
though he  was  not  consecrat^  because  of  his  youth ; 
and  in  1328  be  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Auxerre, 
though  he  continued  to  reside  at  Oudan,  engaged  in  lit- 
erary studies.  He  was  created  cardinal  May  22, 1331, 
and  thenceforth  became  active  in  public  afhirs,  in 
which  he  experienced  many  remarkable  adventures. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  Jan.  17,  1364,  leaving  a  vast  fort- 
une.    See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

Tallls,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  musician, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  oenturv.  Un- 
der  queen  Elizabeth  he  became  genrleman  of  the  royal 
chapel  and  organist  Although  he  was  a  diligent 
collector  of  musical  antiquities,  and  a  careful  pem- 
ser  of  the  works  of  other  men,  his  compositions  are  so 
truly  original  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
father  of  the  cathedral  style.  Notwithstanding  his 
supposed  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion,  it  seems 
that  Tallis  accommodated  himself  and  his  studies  to  the 
alterations  introduced  at  the  Reformation.  With  this 
view,  be  set  to  music  those  parts  of  the  English  liturgy 
which  at  that  time  were  deemed  most  proper  to  be 
sung,  viz.  the  two  moming  services — the  one  compre- 
hending the  Venite  EruUemus^  Te  Deum,  and  Benedic- 
tui;  and  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  communion  of- 
fice, consisting  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  Nicene  Creed,  and 
Sanctus ;  as  also  the  evening  service,  containing  the 
3fttgnificai  and  Nunc  DimUtis,  He  also  set  musical 
notes  to  the  preces  and  responses,  and  composed  that 
litany  which  for  its  excellence  is  sung  on  solemn  ser- 
vices in  all  places  where  the  choral  service  is  performed. 
The  services  of  Tallis  contain  also  chants  for  the  Venite 
Exnltemu9  and  the  Creed  of  St,  A  thananuSj  two  of 
9  which  are  published  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral  MvsiCy 
vol.  i.  Besides  the  offices  abovb  mentioned,  constitut- 
ing what  are  now  termed  the  morning,  communion, 
and  evening  services,  in  four  parts,  with  the  preces, 


responses,  and  litany,  Tallis  composed  many  anthems. 
He  died  Nov.  23, 1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  pari^ 
church  of  Greenwich,  in  Kent  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet,  9,  Y. 

Talmage,  SAMtntL  Kexxedy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  11,1 798.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1820;  taught 
in  an  academy  for  two  years;  was  tutor  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  for  three  years,  empkiying  his  leisure 
hours  ill  studying  the«dogy  privately ;  was  licensed  and 
ordained  an  evangelist  in  1825  by  the  Newton  Presln'- 
tery;  labored  aa  a  missionary  at  Hamburg  and  other 
poinu  in  Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  for  one  year ;  in  1827 
was  a  colleague  with  the  Bev.  S.  S.  Davis,  D.D.,  in  sup- 
plying the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
in  1828  became  pastor  of  the  AugosU  Church ;  in  1836 
was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, which  chair  he  held  until  1840,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  institution,  where  he  continued 
to  labor  until  1862,  when  his  health  failed.  He  died 
Sept  2, 1865^  Dr.  Talmage  was  an  able  minister,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  successful  instructor.  See  Wilson,  Pretb, 
BisL  Almanac,  lS6&,p,8e^     (J.USw) 

Tarmai  (Heb.  Talmay',  '^«bn,/iirroiretf  [Geseni- 
us]  or  bold  [Furst  who  comp.  BoXo/uiioc,  Josephus, 
A  nt,  xiv,  8, 1 ;  Bop-^oXo/iaToCi  Matt  x,  3] ;  Sept  GoX- 
fiau  QoX^i,  BcXo/iciV,  GoXo/iof ,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Tholmal  or 
Thohnuii),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  three  gigantic  "sons  of  Anak" 
in  Hebron  (Numb,  xiii,  22),  who  were  expelled  by  Ca- 
leb (Josh.  XV,  14)  and  slain 

by  the  Judahites  (Jodg.  i, 
10).  B.ai618.  It  has  been 
thought  that  these  people 
are  depicted  on  the  £g}'p* 
tian  monuments  as  a  tall, 
light -complexioned  race. 
In  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion thev  are  named  Ton- 
mahv,  which  may  be  the 
Egyptian  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Talmai,  al- 
lowing for  the  interchange 
^of  the  liquid  I  fur  f>,  so  con- 
stant in  all  languages.  The 
figure  is  from  a  picture  on  a 
wall  of  the  tomb  of  Aime- 
nepthah  I,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent a  man  of  the  tribe  of  ^_ 
Tslmai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Supposed  Egyplisn  Figure 
Anak  ( Burton,  Excerpta  and  Name  uf  TalmaL 
Hieroglyphiea), 

2.  Son  of  Ammihud  and  king  ofGeshur  (2  Sam.  iii, 
3 ;  xiii,  37 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  2).  B.C.I045.  His  daughter 
Maachah  was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  and  mother  of 
Absalom.  He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent 
on  David,  and  his  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  afforded  a  shel- 
ter to  his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of  Amnon. 
See  David. 

Tal'mon  (Heb.  Talmon%  "''''^^?»  oppressor;  Sept 
TtKfiutv  and  TtKafiiv  v.  r.  TeX/iav,  ToX/iw r,  Ttkafiilf ; 
Vulg.  Telmon\  the  head  of  a  family  of  dui>r-keepers  iii 
the  Temple, "  the  porters  for  the  camps  of  ihe  s*>n8  of 
Levi"  (1  Chron.  ix,  17 ;  Neh.  xi,  19).  B.C.  1013.  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
42;  Neh.  vii,  46),  and  were  employed  in  their  heredi- 
tary office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiali  and  Exra  (Neh.  xii, 
25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  names  of  families. 

Talmud  C^^l^bn,  talmud,  doctrine;  from  n^^,  **  to 
teach *^).  The  Talmud,  "  that  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  foUy** 
(Milman),  is  the  work  which  embodies  the  canonical 
and  civil  laws  of  the  Jews.  It  consists  of  a  Mishiia 
(q.  v.)  as  text,  and  a  voluminous  cidlection  of  conunen- 
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ttriet  ind  illustraiiom,  called  in  the  more  modern  He- 
twew  iloraa,  and  in  Aramaic  Gemara,  ^*  the  comple* 
nent"  or  **  completion,"  from  "l^d,  **to  make  perfect." 

Bcnee  the  men  who  delivered  these  decisive  commen- 
taries are  called  Gemarista,  aometimes  Uoralm,  but 
Dore  commonly  Amoralm. 

L  Hutory  mtd  CompotUUm. — ^The  Jews  diWded  their 
law  into  the  written  and  unwritten.  The  former  con- 
uined  the  Pentateuch,  wfvrorevxof,  m5*^tJH,  '^IT^in 
rfJin,  or  the  arsaU  rrrin,  verbum  Dei  sa-iptum, 
ijypa^;  the  latter  waa  handed  down  orally,  the 
HB  ^723  n^in,  xapaBofTit,  verbum  Dei  non  tcrip^ 
turn,  aypafo^.  Some  Jews  have  assigned  the  same 
aouqaity  to  both,  alleging  that  Moses  received  them 
oa  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  Joshua  received  the  oral  law 
from  Moses,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  seventy  elders; 
and  these  again  transmitted  it  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Sroagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.). 
From  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  rabbins  till  Judah  the  Holy  (q.  v), 
who  embodied  in  the  celebrated  code  of  traditional 
law,  or  Mi«hna,  all  the  authorized  interpretations  of 
the  Ifosaic  law,  the  traditions  and  decisions  of  the 
learned,  and  the  precedents  of  the  courts  or  schools;  or, 
as  Moses  Maimonidea  Cq*  ▼•)  atates,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Misbna  {Seder  Zeraim),  **  From  Moses  our  .teacher 
to  oar  holy  rabbi  no  one  has  united  in  a  single  body  of 
diKirioe  what  was  publicly  taught  as  the  oral  law ;  but 
in  every  generation  the  chief  of  the  tribunal,  or  the 
prophet  of  his  day,  made  memoranda  of  what  he  had 
heaid  from  his  predecessors  and  instructors,  and  com- 
municated it  orally  to  the  people.  In  like  manner,  each 
individual  committed  to  writing  for  his  own  use,  and 
aeevrdiiig  to  the  degree  of  his  ability,  the  oral  laws  and 
the  infannation  he  had  received  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  with  tlie  various  decisions  that 
hsfi  been  pronounced  in  every  age  and  sanctiHed  by  the 
antbonty  of  the  great  tribiinaL  Such  was  the  form  of 
pTDeeediag  until  onr  rabbi  the  holy,  who  first  collected 
all  the  traditions,  the  judgments,  the  sentences,  and  the 
npositioQs  of  the  law,  heard  by  Moses  our  master,  and 
taai^ht  iu  each  generation."  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
tRith  in  this  as  to  a  few  elementary  principles  of  He- 
bfew  oMge  and  practice,  both  civil  and  religious;  but 
the  whole  of  the  unwritten  law  cannot  have  this  pri- 
BEwrdial  majesty,  for,  without  referring  to  the  trivial  and 
fi'<iU»h  character  of  many  of  its  appointments,  we  know 
tlia  Midrashim,  or  explanationa  and  amplifications  of 
Bi'Mical  topics,  were  of  gradual  growth.  Their  com- 
Beoeement  dates  prior  to  the  chronicle  writer,  because 
be  refers  to  works  of  that  nature  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22 ; 
zxiv,  27).  The  aystem  of  interpretation  which  they 
fxempUfy  and  embody  existed  in  the  age  of  the  so- 
dOcd  SopkeriMf  or  scribes,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
pnpheta.  The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  promoted 
ic  It  prevailed  from  the  Asmonsum  period  till  that  of 
iiadriao,  L  e.  about  800  years.  The  Midrash  was  nat- 
srally  simple  at  first,  bat  it  soon  grew  more  comprehen- 
nvt  and  oonpiscated  under  a  variety  of  influences,  of 
*1nch  CDntroveny  was  not  the  least  powerfuL  When 
secret  meanings,  hidden  wisdom,  deep  knowledge,  were 
aco^bt  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  the  Midrashim  shaped 
tUmtdves  aoooidingly,  and  a  distinction  in  their  con- 
lots  eoold  be  made.  Thus  they  have  been  divided 
»i«  the  HeJakdh,  nAn,  ''the  mle,"  and  Hagad6h, 
n^yi,  *'what  ia  said."  Legal  prescriptions  formed  the 
Habkah,  free  interpretationa  the  Hagadah.  The  one,  as 
•  mle  of  cooducCy  mutt  he  attended  to  ;  the  other  merely 
paaed  fijr  eomeikmg  said.  The  one  was  permanent  and 
{meeeded  fnon  aathoritative  sonrces,  from  schools,  the 
Itteheo  of  the  law,  etc;  the  other  waa  the  product  of 
iaAiridnal  ninda»  eopsisting  of  ideas  which  had  often 
Bf>«ther  object  than  of  being  expressed  at  the  moment. 
"^  oUfiM  collection  of  Halakoth—that  is,  the  oldest 
IfaJms    proceeded  ffon  the  aobool  of  HilleL    Rabbi 


Akiba,  who  was  slain  in  the  Hadrianic  war,  is  said  to 
have  composed  Mishnic  regulations.  The  school  of 
R.  Simon  ben-Gamaliel  (q.  v.),  A.D.  166,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  HUIel,  collected  and  sifted  the  existing  ma- 
terials of  the  oral  law.  The  present  Mishna  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  R.  Judah  the  Holy  (q.  v.),  son  and 
successor  of  R.  Simon  ben-Gartialiel.  The  title  of  Ju- 
dah's  work  is  simply  Mishnah,  H^'C^IS,  SiVTiptoaic  (from 
n3)2J, "  to  repeat"), "  repetition,"  like  the  Arabic  Mathani 
(Koran,  xv,  87  ;  xxxix,  34),  that  is,  either  (consider- 
ing the  divine  law  as  twofold,  written  and  traditional) 
the  second  branch  of  the  twofold  law,  or  else  the  law 
given  in  a  second  form,  as  an  explicative  and  practi- 
cal development  of  it  (corop.  Gr&te,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  iv, 
419). 

The  work  itself  is  composed  of  the  foUowing  ele- 
ments: 

1.  Fttre  Mishfidh  {TXi^TS),  the  elucidation  of  the  funds- 
mental  text  of  the  MoiBnic  laws,  and  their  application  to 
an  endless  variety  of  particular  cases  and  circomstauces 
not  mentioned  in  ihera. 

2.  HalakAh  (iiabn),  the  nsages  and  customs  of  Juda- 
ism, as  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  time  and  general  ac- 
qniesceuce. 

8.  Dibriy  Chakamtm,  (fi^^san  *^")nn),  law  principles  of 
the  wise  men  or  sages,  1.  e.  the  ancient,  and  at  that  time 
the  more  recent,  teachers,  to  whose  decisiona  the  people's 
respect  for  them  gave  a  greater  or  less  weight. 

4.  Maaeeiydth  (}^\^'^^09'Q),  practical  facts,  couclnslons ar- 
rived at  by  the  conrse  of  events. 

&  Oegifith  (ni*l*^U),  extemporaneooa  decisions  de- 
manded by  emergencies. 

6.  Tekanfith  (nispH),  modifications  of  nsnges  to  meet 
existing circnmpta noes;  and 

7.  Kelallm  (D'^V^S),  nnlversal  principles,  under  which 
a  mnltltude  of  parilcular  cases  may  be  provided  fiir. 

According  to  Maimonides,  there  were  five  classes  into 
which  the  traditional  law  is  divided,  viz. : 

1.  Piruehim  (D'^lO'n'^B),  •'Interpretations'*  given  to 
Moses  by  God,  the  anthorlty  of  which  hns  never  been 
disputed  (D'^SB  Dial  Dm  npibn^  "j-^K). 

5.  Haiakdh  U-Monhih  mis-Sin4y  03*^09  TVOXih  nsbn), 
**  precepts  delivered  to  Moses  on  Monnt  Sinai,"  a  distinc- 
tion which  gained  the  applanse  of  nil  the  classical  rabbins, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  nndlspnted  decisions. 

8.  Those  which  have  admitted  of  discussion,  and  the 
value  and  weight  of  which  have  been  mainly  determined 
by  an  extensive  consent  among  the  anthorities. 

4.  Oexarbtk  (HI'^TSl),  "decisions"  which  have  been  made 
by  the  wise  men  rei^arding  some  of  the  written  laws,  and 
which  declsi<ms  are  designed  to  Insure  more  fnlly  the  ob- 
servant of  such  laws  (or  lo  make  a  fence  about  the  law, 

6.  Tekandth  (Hispn),  "experimental  snggesti on s,"  re- 
ferring to  things  recommended  or  enjoined  by  particular 
masters,  which  though  they  may  not  possess  the  stringent 
force  of  laws,  nevertheless  exert  a  great  infinenoe  In  the 
formation  of  social  and  religious  habits  and  usages. 

In  constructing  his  work,  Jehudah,  or  Judah,  arranged 
these  manifold  materials  under  six  general  classes,  called 
Sedarim  (D'^1*10),  or  orders.  The  first  is  called  Zeraim 
(0*^7*1  T),  or  "  seeds,"  and  treats  of  agricultural  laws ;  the 
second,  Mdid  (^ytB),  or  "festivals,"  or  "solemnity," 
treats  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  annual  festivals  and  holv- 

* 

days,  the  duties  of  their  observance,  and  the  various  en- 
actments and  prohibitions  thereunto  pertaining;  the 
third,  Nashim  (0*^103), or  "women,"  treats  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
duties  of  a  brother-in-law  towards  his  widowed  and 
childless  sister-in-law,  the  right  of  untying  the  shoe 
(Deut.  XXV,  5),  of  dowry  and  marriage  settlements,  of 
espousals,  divorces,  and  of  all  the  laws  to  these  subjects 
respectively  appertaining;  the  fourth,  AVziHn  ("pp'^TS;, 
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or  ^  injuries,**  treats  of  the  laws  of  property  (movable  as 
well  as  immovable)  and  of  commerce;  the  tifth,  Koda- 
shim  (D*^O^p),  or  **  consecrations,"  treats  of  sacrifices 
and  their  laws;  the  sixth,  TiiKardth  [or  rather  7V>Aa- 
rdth]  (ni'inia),  or  **  purifications,"  treats  of  the  laws  of 

pureness,  legal  cleanness,  and  that  both  positively  and 
negatively.  The  initial  letters  of  these  titles  combined, 
for  the  sake  of  memory,  give  the  technical  word  Zemdn 
neket  (ap3  ItoT),  "a  time  accepted." 

The  regulations  thus  generally  classified  are  further 
arranged  under  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  topics,  each 
SedcTj  or  order,  being  divided  into  a  number  of  tracts  or 

treatises,  called  Massiktdik  (DinsO^),  and  these  were 

again  subdivided  into  Perakim  (D'^p^lD),  chapters. 
The  latter  again  are  divided  or  broken  up  into  para- 
graphs. Altogether  there  are  63  MctBtUddthy  with  525 
chapters  'and  4187  paraprraphs,  in  the  Mishna.  The 
whole  is  caUed  Shu  (Oa),  after  the  initials  of  HTS^ 
C^^IID,  i.  e.  the  six  orders.  Since  a  general  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  Mishna  has  already  been  given  under 
the  art.  Mishna  (q.  v.),  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  it, 
while  a  more  minute  analysis  will  be  given  farther  on. 

R.  Judah's  Mishna,  however,  did  not  contain  all  Mid- 
rashim.  Many  others  existed,  which  are  contained  in 
part  in  the  Siphra  on  Leviticus,  Siphre  on  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  Mechitta  on  £xodus  ( see  the  art. 
Midrash),  the  Mishnas  made  by  individual  teachers 
for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  with  the  addition  to  the  offi- 
cial Mishna  collected  by  R.Chiya  and  his  contempora- 
ries.   All  the  Halakoth  of  this  sort,  which  were  ex- 

tra-Mishnaic,  were  called  BoraUhas  (mrT^'^'ia;  Heb. 
niaiX'^n)  or  Tosiphtas  (niPiBOin).     As  has  been 

stated,  R.  Judah  the  Holy  collected  the  great  mass 
of  traditions  in  the  work  called  Mishna;  but  even  this 
copious  work  could  not  satisfy,  for  the  length  of  time, 
the  zeal  of  the  rabbins  for  the  law,  for  all  casuistry  is 
endless  in  its  details.  There  were  a  great  multitude  of  all 
kinds  of  possibilities  which  were  treated  in  the  Mishna, 
and  yet,  again,  each  single  sentence  left  open  divers  pos- 
sibilities, divers  doubts,  and  considerations  not  yet  fin- 
ished. Thus  it  was  an  inner  necessity  of  the  matter  that 
the  text  of  the  Mishna  should  again  become  the  point 
of  learned  discussion.  Partly  by  means  of  logic  (that  is. 
Rabbinical),  partly  with  the  help  of  the  traditional  mat- 
ter, which  had  not  yet  been  induded  in  the  Mishna,  all 
open  questions  were  now  discussed.  This  task  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Amoraim,  or  Gemarical  doctors,  whose 
very  singular  illustrations,  opinions,  and  doctrines  were 
subsequently  to  form  the  Gemaras,  i.  e.  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian :  a  bod.vof  men  charged  with  being  the 
most  learned  and  elaborate  triflers  that  ever  brought 
discredit  upon  the  republic  of  letters — 

"  For  mystic  learning,  wondrons  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  CAbal— 
Beep-sighted  in  intelligencee. 
Ideas,  atoms,  Inflneuces.'' 

With  unexampled  assiduity  did  they  seek  after  or  in- 
vent obscurities  and  ambiguities,  which  continually  fur- 
nished pretexts  for  new  expositions  and  illustrations, 
the  art  of  clouding  texts  in  themselves  clear  having 
proved  ever  less  difficult  than  that  of  elucidating  pas- 
sages the  words  or  the  sense  of  which  might  be  really 
involved  in  obscurity. 

"Hence  comment  after  comment,  spnn  ns  fine 
As  blonted  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line !" 

The  two  main  schools  where  this  casuistic  treatment  of 
the  Mishnic  text  was  exercised  were  that  at  Tiberias,  in 
Palestine,  and  that  at  Sora  (q.  v.),  in  Babylonia,  whither 
Abba  Areka,  called  ''Rab*'  (q.  v.),  a  pupil  of  R.  Judah, 
had  brought  the  Mishna.  In  these  and  other  schools 
(as  Nahardea,  Sipporis,  Pumbaditha  [q.  v.],  and  Jabne 
or  Jamnia),  the  thread  of  casnistry  was  twisted  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  matter  of  traditions  of  the  law 
thus  took  greater  and  greater  dimensions.    Abandoning 


the  Scripture  text,  to  illostrate  and  to  explain  which  the 
doctors  and  wise  men  of  the  schools  had.  hitherto  la- 
bored, successive  generations  of  Gemarici  now  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  Mishna;  and  the  indiiatr}' and  cavillation  were  such 
that  expositions,  illustrations,  and  commentaries  multi- 
plied with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  so  portentous  a 
degree  that  they  eventually  swelled  into  a  monstrous 
chaotic  mass,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Gemara,  iX^'oy  (supplement  or  complement) ^  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  Mishna, was  called  "Talmud."    Not- 
withstanding the  uncertain  paternity  of  thia  incongru- 
ous body  of  opinions,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
gave  a  preference  to  the  Gemara  over  the  Mishna,  and 
even  over  the  "  written  law."    It  was  said  by  some  that 
the  "written  law"  was  like  water,  the  Mishna  like  wine, 
and  the  Gemara  like  hippocras,  or  spiced  wine.    The 
^  words  of  the  scribes,"  said  those  supporters  of  the  Ge- 
mara, are  lovely  above  the  "  words  of  the  law,"  for  the 
"  words  of  the  law"  are  teeighy  and  light,  but  the  "  words 
of  the  scribes"  are  all  weighty. 

It  was  by  R.  Jochanan^  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Ti- 
berias, that  the  minor  chaos  of  comments  and  facetis 
began  to  be  collected ;  and  these,  being  added  to  the 
Mishna,  were  termed  the  Palestinian  Talmvd,  or  Tal- 
mud Jerushalmi,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  Talmud.    This  Talmud, 
which  was  completed  at  Tiberias  about  A.D.  3«i0,  only 
contains  four  orders,  viz.,  Zeralvij  MSHd,  Naskim,  and 
Nezikifi,  together  with  the  treatise  Niddah  and  some  oth- 
er fragmentary  portions.    From  the  schools  of  Babylo- 
nia, also,  a  similar  collection  was  in  after-times  made; 
but,  as,  upon  the  desolation  of  Palestine,  the  study  of 
the  law  was  chiefly  prosecuted  in  Babylon,  the  colleges 
there  were  far  more  numerous,  and  far  more  ingenious 
and  prolific  were  the  imaginations  of  the  Babylonian 
professors.     To  collect  and  methodize  all  the  clisputa- 
tions,  interpretations,  elucidations,  commentaries,  and 
conceits  of  the  Babylonian  Gemarici  was  consequently 
a  labor  neither  of  one  man  nor  of  a  single  age.     The 
first  attempt  was  made  (A.D.  367)  by  R,Ash^,  elected 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  be  rector  of  the  school  of  Sr»ra 
(q.  v.),  a  teacher  described  as  eminently  pious  and 
learned.     R.  Ash^  labored  during  sixty  years  upon  the 
rank,  unvrieldy  work,  and,  after  arranging  thirty  -  five 
books,  died  in  427,  leaving  the  completion  to  his  suc- 
cessors.    For  100  years  longer  did  rabbi  after  rabbi, 
with  undiminished  zeal,  successively  continue  this  un- 
profitable application,  until  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of 
123  years  (about  A.D.  550),  rabbi  Abina,  the  sixth  in 
succession  to  Ashfe,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
second  Talmud.     Denominated,  from  the  name  of  the 
province  in  which  it  was  first  compiled,  the  BahyUmian 
Talmud,  this  second  Talmud  is  as  unmanageable  to  the 
student  on  account  of  its  style  and  composition  as  on 
account  of  its  prodigious  bulk.     Composed  in  a  dialect 
neither  Chaldaic  nor  Hebrew,  but  a  barbarous  commixt- 
ure of  both  of  these  and  of  other  dialects,  jumbled  to- 
gether in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  composition  or  of 
grammar,  it  affords  a  second  specimen  of  a  Babylonian 
confusion  o/ languages. 

"  It  was  a  parti-colored  dress 
Of  patched  and  piebald  lauensges, 
Which  made  some  think,  when  it  did  gabble. 
They'd  heard  three  laborers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberns  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  oDoe." 

Abounding,  moreover,  in  fantastic  trifles  and  Rabbinical 
reveries,  it  must  appear  almost  incredible  that  any  sane 
man  could  exhibit  such  acumen  and  such  ardor  in  the 
invention  of  those  unintelligible  comments,  in  those 
nice  scrupulosities,  and  those  ludicrous  chimeras  which 
the  rabbins  have  solemnly  published  to  the  world,  and 
of  which  we  will  speak  further  on. 

IL  Form  and  Style, — In  general,  the  Gemara  takes  the 
shape  of  scholastic  discussions,  more  or  leas  prolongeil, 
on  the  consecutive  portions  of  the  Mishna.  On  a  cur- 
sory view,  it  is  true,  these  discussions  have  the  air  of  a 
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desnltorr  tnd  confused  wrangle:  but,  when  stadied  more 
earefttllr,  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  system  guv- 
ern«d  by  a  methodology  of  its  own.  '*  Non  vero  stcrilis 
in  Midhnieam  commentarios  Gemara  est ;  qiue  ilUus  tan- 
turn  modo  verha  explioet.  Sed  proiixa*  in  eam  tnati- 
tni  diiptUationes,  qtuestiones  proponendas  et  ad  eas  re> 
fipoDdeiido  dubia  movendo,  eaque  solvendo,  excipiendo 
H  leplicsiido''  (Wahner,  A  ntiqq.  ffebr,  i.  839). 

Tbe  iangoage  of  the  Talmud  is  partly  Hebrew  and 
psrtly  Aramaic  Tbe  best  Hebrew  of  the  work  is  in  the 
text  of  the  Mishna,  that  in  the  Gemara  being  largely  de- 
btHd  with  exotic  words  of  various  tongues,  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,  Arabic,(>optic,  and  Persian  (comp.A.  BrUll,  Fremd- 
^muMidie  RedeBsarten  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midrcuhim 
[Leipa.  1869]),  barbarous  spelling,  and  uncouth  gram- 
BMtical,  or  rather  nngraromatical,  forms.  The  same 
remaik  irill  apply  to  the  Aramaic  portions,  which)  in 
general,  are  those  containing  popular  narrative,  or  leg- 
mdaiT  illustration,  while  the  law  principles  and  the 
disciBnons  relating  to  them  are  embodied  in  Hebrew. 
Msny  forms  of  tbe  Talmudic  dialect  are  so  peculiar  as  to 
render  a  grammar  adapted  to  the  work  itself  greatly 
ti>  be  desired.  Ordinary  Hebrew  grammar  will  not  take 
a  man  through  a  page  of  it.  See  Rabbinical  Dia- 
lect. 

In  style  the  Bfishna  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
cqoci«nesa,  and  the  Gemara  is  written  upon  the  same 
model,  tbfMigb  not  so  frequently  obscure.  The  prevail- 
ing iniociple  of  the  composition  seems  to  have  been  the 
employment  of  the  fewest  words,  thus  rendering  the 
wurk  a  eonstant  biachylogy.  A  phrase  becomes  a  focus 
of  many  ibooghts,  a  solitary  word  an  anagram,  a  cipher 
for  a  whole  subject  of  reflection.  To  employ  an  appro- 
priite  exprescion  of  Delitzsch, "  What  Jean  Paul  says  of 
tke  style  of  Haman  applies  exactly  to  that  of  the  Tal- 
nod:  'It  is  a  firmament  of  telescopic  stars,  containing 
many  a  cluster  of  light  which  no  unaided  eye  has  ever 
ie»<>ived"*  (Ziir  Gttehidite  derjuducken  Po4ne  [Leipa. 
1M36],  |k  31).  But  without  regard  to  grammatical 
ami  ItBgaistic  difficulties  and  numberless  abbreviations 
vbich  crowd  the  pages  of  the  Talmud,  there  are  a  num- 
htf  of  SD- called  fermcm  techmd,  which  were  current 
only  io  the  Rabbinical  schools,  but  have  been  incorpo- 
rued  in  the  Genoara,  like  joints  and  ligaments  in  its  or- 
grsnizatioo,  so  as  to  make  the  knowledge  of  them  indis- 
peaiable  to  the  student.     Such  termini  were — 

1.  The  expliotUicn^  or  tDI ")">&,  which  Is  fntrodnced  by 
ibe  ftiriBate  "JS  ^K«,  "What  is  this?*'  *irxp  "^Xri, 
**  ^rkat  does  be  say  r**  '}3''Op''K  "^K^aa,  "  How  Is  this  to 

bcnsdenlood?**   "p'lpD^  *^Ht)n,  "What  U  the  matter 

berer  rnX3  "lan  1»T3,  -who  could  thlok  of  snch  a 

tkinjc  T^  •*«*'  ■'STT,  "  How  have  we  to  interpret  thisr 

1  The  qmatian,or  nbstlS.  If  a  qnestion  is  offered  by 
ODC  sdiool  to  another,  It  Is  introdaced  by  the  formula 
*TO  srrS'^at,  "They  propose  to  them ;"  If  from  several 
pcmDs  to  one,  the  formula  is  n*^a*fT3  1291,  "They  ask 
of  hba :"  or  If  the  demand  Is  made  of  one  person  to  9fi' 
mber.  It  Is  n^S-'a  tt^S, "  I  ask  of  him." 

3l  The  fvspeiiar,  or  nai  VH,  which  may  consist  either  In 

ftmg  reasons  (KhdOB  or  Vl"t*^n)  or  In  strong  objec- 

ti>««  (aiS*l**B  or  K"iO*fp),  Is  introdaced  by  tbe  formnia 

p  X2«.  "Whence  have  jou  thlsr"  or  rbv  "^in  "'It^, 
^  TbS  wish  to  know  the  decision  in  this  caseu" 

4u  Tatiphia,  or  KHBDIP,  an  appendix  to  the  MIsbna. 
We  have  seen  that  R.  Chlya,  or,  as  some  have  it,  R.  Ne- 
heajft  ander  his  direction,  composed  a  work  of  this  de- 
icri^tioD  in  Palestine,  the  substance  of  which  Is  dlffhsed 
:a  citatSoiw  throaghont  the  Talmnd.  They  are  indicated 
hf  the  sign«word  Tana,  MSMH,  "He  teaches,"  or  Vetani 
^,  ^^9  '^^T\\  "  It  is  taoght  hereupon,"  prefixed  to  the 


t.  BanOikm^  or  Kn'^*^")a,  another  kind  of  supplement 
So  :he  Xlshna.  Sach  are  the  books  Siphra^  Sipkre^  and 
thriOihm,  nnitloned  above.   When  a  citation  is  adduced 


ftrom  a  BorbUba  In  tbe  Talmud,  It  is  Introduced  by  one  of 
these  forms:  2Vinti  rabhanan^  1^^"^  '^^^t  "Our  rabbins 

have  taught;"  Taniehada,  Kin  "^an,  "A  certain  (rabbi) 
has  taught,**  etc. 

0.  The  tnmperuie^  or  Ip'^H,  Is  nsed  when  a  case  cannot  be 
decided  either  pro  or  eon,  and  thns  this  furmnln  is  nf>ed, 
which  accttrdini;  to  some  contains  the  luitials  of  *^30n 
ni"»S2"^XT  ni-'Oip  y^n^  I.  e.  "the  TIshblle  (viz.. 
Elijah,  at  his  coming)  will  explain  all  objections  and  In- 
qniries.**  Orhers,  however,  pretend  that  it  Is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  DSp'^P,  "It  remains  in  statu  gtto." 

7.  The  oi^feetUmt  or  K'*tt?1p,  a  qnestion  not  of  a  fixed 
Halakah,  which  Is  Irrefragable,  but  of  »ome  position  of  the 
Amoralm  or  perhaps  TanaTm,  which  is  lawfully  debatable, 
and  is  Introduced  by  the  furmuls  SQO  KH,  "  Come  and 

hear;"  MS'^a  53©,  "  Hear  of  this :"  "^DM  *^6t,  "If  so;" 
ItiabK,  "Therefore;"  HtS  npn^nia,  "There  is  a  con- 
troversy In  this  case  r  ^:l^t^'Q  Kp  *^X7a3,  "  What  is  the 
ground  of  the  controversy f"  ^n3?*1  Kpbo,  "Thou 
conldst  suppose.** 

8.  The  r^utation,  or  Mr31*^P,  Is  used  In  order  to  up- 
hold tbe  authority  of  the  Bible  (p'lODin  ^'Q)  against  a 
Tanalte,  and  to  oppose  the  authority  of  a  TanaTte  against 
that  of  one  of  the  AmoraTm,  aud  la  Introduced  by  the  for- 
mula KnaT^n,  Xnal'^n,  "This  objection  is  truly  of 
great  weight." 

9.  The  eontradietion,  or  n^n*1,  an  objection  thrown 
against  a  sentiment  or  opinion  by  the  allegation  of  a 
contrary  authority,  and  is  introdaced  by  the  formula 
''nS'^O'^t,  "But  I  oppose  this." 

10.  The  argumentation^  or  KPfiprn,  "an  assailing  or 
selziug  upon,*'  Is  a  kind  of  objection  In  nse  only  among 
the  Inter  Amoralm,  and  Is  introduced  by  tA  7ppT\'Q 
"^dlbfi  %  "  Rabbi  N.  objecto  to  this.*'  If  this  objecUon 
Is  not  refuted.  It  takes  the  value  of  Halakah. 

11.  The  solution,  or  pin*^B,  is  the  explanatory  answer 
to  the  objection  (see  supra  7). 

13.  The  inflrmation,  or  *^13V,  "disowning  or  shifting 
off,**  when  a  sage,  sorely  pressed  In  debate,  shifts  off  his 
thesis  u|Mm  another,  introducing  thia  by  the  formula  fetM 
"^373, "  But  whose  is  this  sentence.'* 

13.  The  appui,  or  51*^0,  "support,**  Is  a  corroborative 
evidence  for  a  doctrine  or  principle,  Introduced  by  the  for- 
mula n"»b  5'»'^0a  KT3"»b,  "It  can  be  said,'*  "There  la 
support  for  It.** 

14.  The  necessity,  or  iTlD'lSn,  This  term  Is  used  in  or- 
der to  Justify  a  sentence  or  a  word,  or  even  a  single  let- 
ter, which  seems  snperflnons  In  the  Bible  or  in  the  Mish- 
na, and  is  introduced  by  the  formnia  ^h  nxih  IT  KH, 

"  What  Is  this  for  ?*'  To  which  is  answered,  KD'^IS,  "  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary." 

1&.  The  accord,  or  Hia'^tt),  «  series,**  a  catena  or  line  of 
Talmudic  teachers,  ciied  against  a  given  proposition. 

16.  Sugia,  fct'^aiO,  means  the  proper  nature  of  a  thing. 
By  this  word  tbe  Gemara  refers  to  Itself  with  regard  to  Its 
own  properties  and  chnracteristics. 

17.  Ililkaiha,  KPsbn,  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  on  a 
matter  debated,  heuceforlh  constituting  a  rule  of  conduct. 
Much  of  the  Gemara  consists  of  discussions  by  which  they 
are  verified,  confirmed,  and  designated.  When  the  advo- 
cates of  two  opposing  theses  have  brought  the  debate  to 
an  issue,  they  say,  "  Tho  Halacta  Is  with  such  a  one,** 

15.  Maasah,  or  hlZ99Q,/scrftm,  the  establishment  of  a 
Halacta  by  cases  of  actnal  experience  or  practice. 

19.  Shematetha,  Knn^QlT,  "to  hear,"  describes  a  judg- 
ment or  principle  which,  being  founded  on  Holy  Writ,  or 
being  of  self-evident  authority,  must  be  hearkened  to  as 
Incontestable. 

80.  Horaah,  rSKlin,  "demonstration,"  doctriue,  legit- 
imate and  antborltative. 

81.  Hagadah,  TH^n,  "a  saying,"  incident  related,  an- 
ecdote or  legend  employed  in  the  way  of  elucidation. 
Hagndah  is  not  law,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  law. 
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III.  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  the  Booh, — 
Since  the  Gemara  is  in  ^neral  only  a  more  complete 
development  of  the  Minhna,  it  also  comprises  all  the 
primary  elements  of  the  Miahna  mentioned  above,  which 
are,  however,  intermixed  with  an  endless  variety  of  Hor 
gadothy  i.  e.  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  historical  and 
legendary,  poetical  allegories,  charming  parables,  with 
epithalamiums,  etc,  and  thus  making  the  Talmud  con- 
tain all  and  everything^  or,  as  Buxtorf  (in  Prafat,  Lex, 
Chald,  et  Talmud.^  sa3*s : 

"SoDt  euim  In  Tnlmiid  adhnc  mnlta  qnoqae  Theologtca 
SAnA,qaRmvl8  pinrimis  InQtUibus  cortlclbtis,  nt  Majemou 
alicabi  Inanltar,  iu  volata.  Sunt  In  eo  malln  Ada  aniiqni- 
tntis  JadaicsB  colhipsse  veluii  rndera  et  vestij^ia.  ad  con- 
viucendam  posterornm  Jadieornm  perfidlam,  ad  lllnstrau- 
dam  atrltisqne  Tesiamentl  historiam.  ad  recte  explicandos 
rita8, 1ei;e9,  consnetadlnes  populi  Hebrei  pri»c1,phirimnm 
condncentia.  Sunt  In  eo  multa  Jnridica,  Medica,  Phys>icii, 
Ethica,  Politica,  Astronomica  etaliaram  sclentiaram  pre- 
clara  docuroeiita,  qnie  istins  gentls  et  leinporis  bi»toriam 
miriflce  commendnut.  Sunt  in  eo  illustrla  ex  antlquitate 
proverbia,  insienes  sententite,  scnta  apophthegmata,  sclte 
pmdenterqne  dicta  innnmera,  qu«  lectorem  vel  meliorem, 
▼el  snpleniiorem,  vel  doctiorem  reddere  poBi>nnt,  et  cea 
rutllantes  gemmae  non  minus  UebiKam  Hngnam  exoniant, 
quam  omnes  Latii  et  Graeclie  flosculi  suas  lingnas  conde- 
corant.  Snnt  in  eo  malise  vocum  royriade^,  quae  vel  voces 
in  ScriptnriB  Sncne  nen  raras  iHabtrant,  et  native  expU- 
cant,vel  totins  lingnie  Hebraic«  et  Ohaldsese  nsnm  Insigni- 
ter  compleut  et  perllclani,  qui  alioqni  iu  defecta  maximo 
mntilns  et  mancns  jaceret." 

In  onler  to  illustrate  this,  we  will  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  such  Hagadotb  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader: 

Qod  is  reprtmnted  as  pratjing. 
R.  Jocbanan  say^  in  the  name  of  R.  Josi,  How  is  it 

§  roved  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  does  prav? 
'rom  Isa.  Ivl,  7,  "  I  will  bring  them  to  my  holy  mountain, 
and  make  them  Joyftil  In  my  honse  of  prayer.**  Mark,  It 
in  not  said,  their  prayer,  but  my  prayer:  therefore  it  is 
conclnslvely  proved  that  he  pniys.    And  what  doen  he 

e-ay  f  R.  Zatra,  the  son  of  Tobia,  said,  in  the  name  of 
av,  the  following  Is  the  divine  prayer:  "May- It  please 
me  that  my  mercies  rhall  prevail  over  mine  an^er,  that 
the  bowels  of  my  compassion  may  be  exiendeH,  that  I 
rony  merclftilly  deal  witn  my  children  and  keep  Justice  In 
abeyniice."  In  corroboration  of  th1»,  the  fo11f)wlng  8tory 
is  gl?en.  It  is  told  by  R.  Ismael,  the  son  of  Ellsha.  Once 
I  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holler  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
incense,  and  I  saw  Acathriel  Jah,  the  Lord,  sitting  np<m 
the  high  and  exalted  throne.  And  he  said  to  nie,  liimiiel, 
my  ^>n,  bless  me  I  and  I  addrenned  to  him  the  above  prayer, 
and  he  shook  his  head  {Derakott^  p.  7,  col.  1). 

But  if  God  prayn.  then  he  muMt  also  put  on  phylacteries. 
Bven  upon  this  point  the  rabbins  do  not  leave  us  in  Igno- 
rance. Where  la  it  proved  that  Ood  puts  on  phylacteries  f 
In  Isa.  Ixii,  8,  where  we  read,  *'The  Lord  haih  sworn  by 
his  right  hand,  and  by  the  arm  of  his  stren^rth.**  By  the 
term  right  hand  Is  meant  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  "  From 
his  right  hand  went  a  Aery  law  f«)r  them"  (DeuL  xxxlil,  2) ; 
and  by  the  term  arm  of  his  strength  is  meant  phylacteries, 
as  It  is  written.  "The  Lord  will  slve  strength  to  his  peo- 
ple,*' etc  ilieraxoth.  p.  6,  col.  1).  Moreover,  Qod  has  actu- 
ally shown  his  phylacteries  to  Moses.  It  Is  written, "  And 
I  will  take  away  mine  hands,  and  ihou  shalt  »ee  my  back 

fmrts**  (Bxod.  xxxiil,83).  R.  Ghana,  the  son  of  Bisna,says, 
n  the  name  of  R  Shlmeon  Chaslda,  "  Prom  this  passiage 
we  learn  that  the  Holy  One,  ble«sed  be  he,  has  ahown  to 
Mottes  the  tie  of  the  ph  vlacteries,  which  lies  on  the  back 
part  of  his  head**  {Berahoih,  p.  7,  coL  1). 

If  Ood  prays,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  rabbins,  he  is 
conscious  of  some  personal  feeling.  They  are  not  silent 
on  this  point.  For  example,  the  school  of  Ishmael  have 
taught  that  peace  is  a  very  Important  matter,  and  that  for 
its  sake  even  God  prevaricated.  For  it  is  written  in  Oen. 
xvlll,  first  that  Sarah  said,  "My  Lord  is  old:**  but  after- 
wards it  is  written  ahe  said.  "And  I  am  old**  (Ye^fnoth, 
p.  65,  col.  2 ;  see  also  Baha  Metaia,  p.  87,  col.  1). 

God  Is  represented  as  needing  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for 
himself.  R.  Shlmeon,  the  son  of  Pazi,  asked.  It  Is  written, 
"And  God  made  two  great  lights;**  and  again,  the  great- 
er light  and  tlie  lesser  light ;  how  does  thia  agree  f  A  tut. 
The  moon  said  ro  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  be — Lord  of 
the  universe,  la  it  poaaible  for  two  kings  to  nse  (me  crown  f 
He  said  to  her.  Go  and  make  thyself  smaller.  She  sjild  to 
him  again.  Lord  of  the  univen«e,  because  I  spoke  to  thee 
reasonably,  should  I  make  myself  amallerf  He  said.  In 
order  to  comfort  her.  Go  and  rule  day  and  nlgtit.  She 
said  to  him.  What  advaniaze  will  this  be  to  me?  Of  what 
use  Is  a  candle  in  the  mldcfle  of  the  day  ?  He  replied,  Go 
and  let  Israel  nnm1)er  the  days  of  the  year  by  thee.  She 
said,  It  Is  impossible  even  for  the  son  that  the  calendar 
shonkl  be  reckoned  after  him  only,  for  It  Is  written,  "Let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  aeasons,  and  for  days  and  years  ?" 
He  said  to  her,  Gk),  and  the  righteous  will  be  called  ijy  thy 
name ;  such  as  Jacob  the  little,  Samuel  the  Utile,  David 


the  little,  etc  But  when  Qod  saw  that  the  moon  was  not 
quite  comforted  with  these  promises,  be  aald.  Bring  ye  a 
sacrifice  to  atone  for  me,  becanse  I  lessened  the  size  of  the 
moon.  And  this  Ci>rresponds  with  the  saying  of  R.  Shim- 
eon,  the  son  of  Lakiah :  Why  is  the  monthly  sacrifice  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  inasmuch  as  It  Is  wrliten  cuncem- 
lug  it,  "And  one  kid  of  the  g«>ats  for  a  sinHiffering  nnto 
the  Lord  r**  (Numb,  xxvill.  15).  Because  God  said,  This 
kid  shall  be  an  atouemenl  for  that  1  have  lessened  the  size 
«>f  the  m«Mm  (CAiUiit,  p.  60,  c«il.  2).  Raba  bar  bar  Ghana,  in 
telling  a  Urns  story,  says,  I  beard  a  Bath-kol  crying.  Woe 
to  me  that  I  have  sworn  I  And  now  sinue  I  have  sworn, 
who  will  absolve  me  from  my  oath  f  (Bain  BtUhra,  p.  74, 
col.  1). 

Oeef^MMtion  qf  Ood, 

On  one  occasion  Abyathon  fonod  Elijah,  and  asked  him, 
What  d«)es  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  do  ?  He  answered, 
He  is  studying  the  case  of  the  concubine  of  Gibea.  [We 
do  not  give  this  excerpt  In  full.]  And  what  Is  bia  opinhm 
abonr  It?  He  says  that  Abyathon,  my  son,  is  right :  and 
Jonathan,  my  s«)n,  is  also  right.  Is  there,  then,  n  doubt 
In  heaven  about  It  f  No,  not  in  the  least,  rejoined  Elijah ; 
but  both  opinions  are  the  words  of  the  living  God  {Oitt^ 
p.  6,  col.  2). 

Rabba,  the  son  of  Shila,  met  BlUah,  and  asked  him. 
What  does  the  Holy  Oue,  blessed  be  he,  do  J  Elijah  re- 
plied. He  recites  the  lessons  he  hears  from  the  lii>8  of  all 
the  rabbins,  with  the  exception  of  rabbi  Melr.  Bat  why 
does  he  not  want  to  learn  from  rabbi  Melrf  ElMah  an- 
swered, Becanse  rabbi  Melr  learned  from  one  with  the 
name  of  Acher.  Rabba  said.  But  rnbbl  Melr  found  a  pome- 
granate, and  has  eaten  the  inside,  but  thrown  away  the 
husks  of  it,  I.  e.  he  only  learned  from  Acher,  but  dia  not 
practice  his  deeds.  Elijah  answered,  Now  God  saya,  Melr, 
my  son  {Chagigah^  p.  10,  col.  2). 

R.  Abba  says.  If  there  had  not  been  a  passage  of  Script- 
nre  for  It,  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  sitch  a  state- 
ment; but  it  Is  written,  "In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord 
shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired,  namely,  by  them  beyond 
the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  head,  and  th^  bnir  of 
the  feet:  and  it  shall  also  oonsaroe  the  beard**  (laa.  vii,  20). 
God  appeared  to  Sennacherib  in  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Sennacherib  said  to  him,  If  thoo  shouldst  go  to  the  kings 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  whose  children  I  have  taken  away 
and  killed,  what  wouldst  tboa  say  to  them?  He  an- 
swered, I  would  say  to  them  that  this  man,  i.  e.  Senna- 
cheril),  sita  also  In  fear.  Sennacherib  aald.  What  then 
shall  I  do?  God  said.  Go  and  disguise  thyself,  that  they 
should  not  recognise  thee.  How  snail  I  disguise  myself? 
God  said.  Go  and  bring  me  a  razor,  and  I  will  shave  thee. 
Sennacherib  replied,  From  where  shall  I  bring  thee  a  raz«»r? 
God  said.  Go  to  that  house,  and  bring  It  me.  He  went 
there  and  found  one.  Then  angels  came,  and  appeared  to 
hi  in  in  the  form  of  men ;  and  were  grinding  ollve-«eeda. 
He  said  to  them.  Give  me  a  razor.  They  replied,  Crush 
(me  measure  of  ollve-eeeds,  and  we  will  give  the  razor. 
He  did  so  and  they  gave  It  to  him.  Before  he  returned  to 
God  It  became  dark.  God  said  to  falm.  Bring  a  light.  And 
he  brought  coals  of  Are  to  make  a  light;  and  while  be  was 
blowing  them,  the  flame  took  hold  of  his  beard ;  and  ihns 
God  shaved  his  head  and  beard  (Sanhedrin^  p.  96,  col.  1). 

The  schools  of  Ulllel  and  of  Shammai  were  disputing  lor 
three  years  about  a  certain  point  in  the  law;  each  side 
maintained  that  It  was  infallibly  right.  At  last  a  Bath- 
kol  came  down  from  heaven  and  aald,  The  opinions  of 
both  are  the  words  of  the  living  God,  but  the  law  is  aa  the 
school  of  Hlllel  {BnOnn^n.  18,  col.  2). 

R  Joshua,  the  son  or  Levi,  says.  When  Moaea  came 
down  from  the  presence  of  God,  Satan  appeared  before 
him  and  said,  Lord  of  the  universe,  where  is  the  law? 
God  replied,  I  have  given  It  to  the  earth.  He  went  to  the 
earth  and  asked.  Where  is  the  law?  The  earth  answered, 
God  understandeth  the  way  thereof  (Job  xxviil,  2S).  He 
went  to  the  sea  and  asked,  Where  is  the  law?  The  sea 
said.  It  Is  not  In  me.  He  went  to  the  depth,  and  asked 
the  same  question.  The  depth  said.  It  Is  not  in  me.  De- 
struction and  di'ath  said.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof 
with  our  ears  (ibid.).  So  he  returned  to  God  and  aald. 
Lord  of  the  universe,  I  have  searched  for  it  all  over  the 
earth,  and  have  not  f<mnd  It.  God  said  to  him.  Go  to  the 
son  of  Amrnm.  He  came  to  Moses,  and  said  to  him.  The 
law  which  God  gave  thee,  where  Is  It?  Mitees  replied  to 
Satan,  Who  am  I,  that  God  should  give  me  a  law !  There- 
upon God  said  to  Moses,  Art  thou  aliar?  Moaee  answered^ 
t^ird  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  a  precious  treasure,  which  la 
ihy  dally  delight,  and  should  I  claim  It  for  my  own  advan- 
tage ?  God  said  to  him.  Because  thon  didst  ihink  little  «>r 
thyself,  the  law  shall  be  called  after  thy  name.  As  it  is  wrU- 
ten."RememberyetlielawofMosesmyaervant**(Mal.iv,4). 

Rabbi  J(«hua  continues  to  narrate:  When  Moses  went 
np  to  heaven,  he  found  God  occupied  in  ttvieting  wreathe 
for  the  letters  (of  the  law).  And  he  called,  Moses !  is  thero 
no  peace  in  thy  city  ?  L  e.  that  thtm  didst  not  salute  me 
with  a  salaam  7  Moses  answered,  Is  it  customary  that  a 
servant  should  salute  his  master?  Qod  said, Tboa  oaght- 
est  to  have  helped  me ;  1.  e.  thoa  shouldst  have  wished 
me  success  in  my  work.  Immediately  Moses  said  to  him, 
**  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  power  of  my  Lord  l>e 
great,  according  as  tboa  hast  spokeu**  (Numb,  xlv,  17} 
{Sabbath,  p.  89,  col.  1). 
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.  Thne  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  example  which 
aewd  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.  That  these  stories 
are  extiaragant,  and  often,  when  taken  literally,  ab- 
Nid,  no  one  can  deny.  But  they  roust  be  merely 
resided  as  to  their  meaning  and  intention.  Much 
ht»  been  said  against  the  Talmud  on  account  of  the 
preposceroos  character  of  some  of  these  legends.  But 
ve  shooki  give  the  Hebrew  literati  the  benefit  of  their 
own  explanationa.  They  tell  us  that  in  the  Talmud 
the  Hagadah  has  no  absolute  authority,  nor  any  value 
txcepc  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  It  often — but  n(>t 
always—enwraps  a  philosophic  meaning  under  the  veil 
of  allegocy,  mythic  folk-lore,  ethical  story,  Oriental  ro- 
mance, parable,  and  aphorism  and  fable.  They  deny 
ihat  the  authors  of  these  fancy  pieces  intendeil  either  to 
add  to  the  law  of  God  or  to  detract  from  it  by  them, 
but  only  to  explain  and  enforce  it  in  terms  best  suited 
to  the  popular  capacity.  They  caution  us  against  re- 
ecinng  these  things  according  to  the  letter,  and  admon- 
ish us  to  understand  them  according  to  their  spiritual  or 
moral  import.  ^  Beware,"  says  Maimonides,  **  that  you 
take  not  the  words  of  the  wise  men  literally,  for  this 
wouM  be  degrading  to  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  some- 
times contradict  it.  Seek  rather  the  hidden  sense; 
and  if  yon  cannot  find  the  kernel,  let  the  shell  alone, 
and  ooofess,  *  I  cannot  understand  this.* "  But  the  im- 
partial reader  mu»t  at  once  admit  that  these  suggestions 
are  merely  the  after-thoughts  of  tender  apologists,  for 
aome  of  these  stories  have  no  hidden  sense  at  all,  but 
most  be  taken  literally,  because  meant  so,  as  the  follow- 
iDjc  will  prove.  In  the  treatise  Giftitij  ful.  69,  col.  1,  we 
read  the  following  prescription :  **  For  the  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  let  a  man  be  brought  who  is  a  priest,  and 
vhose  name  is  Levi,  and  let  him  write  the  word  Levi 
backwarda.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  get  a  layman,  and 
kc  him  write  the  following  words  backwards :  '  Ana 
ptpi  Sbila  bar  Sumki;*  or  let  him  write  these  words: 
'Taam  dli  bemi  keseph,  taam  li  bemi  paggan.*  Or  let 
him  uke  a  root  of  grass,  and  the  cord  of  an  old  bed,  and 
paper  and  saffron  and  the  red  part  of  the  inside  of  a 
palm-tree, and  let  him  burn  them  together;  and  let  him 
take  some  wool  and  twist  two  threads,  and  let  him  dip 
them  in  vinegar,  and  then  roll  them  in  the  ashes  and 
put  then  into  bis  nose.  Or  let  him  look  out  for  a  small 
stream  of  water  that  flows  from  east  to  weat,  and  let 
bim  go  and  stand  with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
let  him  take  with  his  right  hand  some  mud  from  under 
kisleft  foot,  and  with  his  left  hand  from  under  his  right 
fpoc,  and  let  him  twist  two  threads  of  wool,  and  dip 
them  in  the  mod,  and  put  them  into  his  nostrils.  Or 
fet  him  be  i^accd  under  a  spout,  and  let  water  be  brought 
and  poured  upon  him,  and  let  them  say, '  As  this  water 
ottsrs  to  flow,  so  let  the  blood  of  M.,  the  son  of  the 
vosan  X.,  also  eease.' "  A  commentary  on  this  wisdom 
or  folly  is  superfloous.  That  this  direction  to  stop  a 
bfeeding  at  the  noae  is  not  a  rare  case  in  the  Talmud, 
the  flawing  mode  of  treatment  for  the  scratch  or  bite 
<^a  mad  dug  will  prove.  )n  the  treatise  Tomaj  foU  88, 
oiL  1,  we  read :  *'The  rabbins  have  handed  down  the 
tradition  that  there  are  five  things  to  be  observed  of  a 
mad  dog ;  his  rauath  is  open,  his  saliva  flows,  his  ears 
bang  down,  hia  tail  is  between  his  legs,  and  he  goes  by 
the  aides  of  the  ways.  Some  say,  also,  that  he  barks, 
bat  his  TYMoe  is  Dot  heard.  What  is  the  cause  of  his 
sadaeas?  Rav  aays  it  proceeds  frt>m  this,  that  the 
vitchcs  are  making  their  sport  with  him.  Samuel  says 
a  it  tn  evil  spirit  that  rests  upon  him.  What  is  the 
(^iflexeaoe?  The  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  latter 
ca«e  be  is  to  be  killed  by  some  missile  weap<m.  The 
tradtuoa  agrees  with  Samuel,  for  it  says  in  killing  him 
a^'  other  mode  is  to  be  used  but  the  easting  of  some  mia* 
^  weapon.  If  a  mad  dog  scratch  any  one,  he  is  in 
«laagcr;  bot  if  he  bite  him  he  will  die.  In  case  of 
•mch  there  ia  danger;  what,  then,  is  the  remedy? 
Ut  the  man  cast  off  his  clothes  and  ran  away.  Rah 
U«a,  the  son  at  lUb  Joshua,  was  once  scratched  in  the 
■Ret  by  one  of  them;  he  immediately,  cast  off  his 


clothes  and  ran  awav.  He  also  savs,  I  fulfilled  in  mv- 
self  these  words :  *  Wisdom  gives  life  to  them  that  have 
it'  (£ocle8.  vi,  12).  In  case  of  a  bite  the  man  will  die ; 
what,  then,  is  the  remedy?  Abai  says  he  must  take 
the  skin  of  a  male  adder  and  write  upon  it  these  words : 
*I,  M.,  the  son  of  the  woman  N.,  upon  the  skin  of  a 
male  adder,  I  write  against  thee,  Kanfij  Kanti,  Klirut^ 
Some  say,  '  Kandi^  KamUj  Klurus^  Jah,  Jah,  Lord  of 
hosts,  Amen,  Amen,  Selah.'  Let  him  also  cast  off  his 
clothes  and  bury  them  in  the  graveyard  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year;  then  let  him  take  them  up  and 
burn  them  in  an  oven,  and  let  him  scatter  the  ashes  at 
the  parting  of  the  roads.  But  during  these  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  when  he  drinks  water,  let  him  drink 
out  of  nothing  but  a  brass  tube,  lest  he  should  see  the 
phantom-form  of  the  dasmon  and  be  endangered.  This 
was  tried  by  Abba  the  son  of  Martha,  who  is  the  same 
as  Abba  the  son  of  Manjumi.  His  mother  made  a  gold- 
en tube  fur  him.*' 

In  the  face  of  such  extravagancies,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  following  statement  made  by  a  modern 
Jewish  writer,  H.  Hurwitz,  in  an  essay  preceding  his 
Hebrew  Tales  (Loud.  1826),  p.  84  sq. : 

"The  Talmud  contains  many  things  which  every  en- 
lightened Jew  must  sincerely  wish  had  either  never  ap- 
peared there,  or  should,  at  least,  long  ago  have  been  ex- 
punged from  its  pages.  .  .  .  Borne  of  tneee  sayings  are 
objectionable  per  m;  others  are,  indeed,  susceptible  of 
ezplnnation?,  but  without  them  are  cKlcnlated  to  pn>dace 
false  and  erroneous  Impressions.  Of  the  former  descrip- 
tion are  nil  those  extravagancies  relnting  to  the  extent  of 
Piiradise,  the  dimensions  of  Qehinnom,  the  size  of  Levia- 
than, and  the  shor  Ahdor,  the  freaks  of  Ashmodai,  etc., 
idle  tales  borrowed  most  probnbly  from  the  Parthians  and 
Arabians,  lo  whom  the  Jews  were  suliject  before  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  How  tbe(«e  objectionable 
f>assiiges  came  at  nil  to  be  fniterted,  can  only  be  accounted 
or  frtim  the  great  reverence  with  which  the  Israelites  of 
those  dnys  used  to  regai'd  their  wise  men,  and  which 
made  them  look  upon  every  word  and  expression  that 
dropped  ttom  the  month  of  their  instructors  as  so  many 
precious  sayings  well  worthy  of  l>eing  preserved.  These 
they  wrote  down  f<ir  their  own  private  information,  to- 
getnur  with  more  important  mntier^,  aud  wheu,  in  aiier- 
times,  these  writings  were  collected  in  order  to  be  em- 
bodied in  one  entire  work,  the  collectors,  either  fbom  want 
of  proper  discrimination  or  fh>m  some  pious  motive,  suf- 
fered ttiem  to  remain,  and  thus  they  were  handed  down 
to  posterity.  That  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation  never 
npproved  of  them  is  well  kuown.  Nay,  thnt  some  of  the 
Talmndists  themselves  regard  them  with  no  favorable 
eye  is  plnin  fir«>m  the  bitter  terms  In  which  they  spoke 
ngainst  them  Cfor  example,  Jehoshua  ben  Levi,  who  ex- 
ciuims:  "He  who  writes  them  down  will  have  no  portion 
in  the  world  to  come;  he  who  explnlna  them  will  be 
scorched*'].  ...  I  admit,  also,  thnt  there  are  many  and 
various  contradiciitms  iu  the  Talmud,  and.  Indeed,  it 
wotild  be  a  miracle  If  there  were  none.  For  the  work 
ci>ntains  not  the  opinions  of  only  a  few  indivldnnls  liv- 
ing in  the  same  society,  nnder  precisely  similar  circnm* 
stances,  but  of  huidreos,nay,  thouitnnds,  of  learned  men 
of  various  talents,  living  in  a  long  series  of  ages,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  under  the  most  diversined  condi- 
tions. ...  To  believe  thnt  its  mnltifnrioos  contents  are 
all  dictates  of  unerring  widdom  is  ns  extrnvngant  as  to 
snppose  that  all  it  contains  is  fonnded  in  error.  Like  all 
other  pr«)dnctlons  of  unaided  humanity,  it  is  not  fH$e  fk*om 
mistakes  and  prejudices,  to  remind  ns  that  the  writers 
were  fallible  men,  and  that  unqualified  admiration  must 
he  reserved  for  the  works  of  divine  inspiration,  which  we 
ought  to  study,  the  better  to  adore  nnd  obey  the  nil-per- 
fect Author.  But  while  I  should  be  among  the  flnt  to 
protest  aeainst  any  conflislon  of  the  Tnlmndic  rills  with 
the  ever-flowint;  stream  of  Hnly  Writ,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  doubts  whether  there  exists  any  nniuspired 
work  of  equal  antiquity  that  contains  more  interesting, 
mora  various  and  valuable  information  than  that  of  the 
still-existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  sages." 

But  while  we  admire  the  candor  of  this  Jewish  writer, 
we  must  confess  that  not  all  of  his  coreligionists  act  on 
the  same  principle,  as  the  sequel  will  prove.  An  arti- 
cle in  the  Quarterly  Jievieto  for  October,  1867,  with  the 
heading  *<What  is  the  Talmud?"  has  taken  the  worid 
by  surprise.  Such  a  panegyric  the  Talmud  most  likely 
never  had.  Written  so  learnedly,  and  in  a  style  so  at- 
tractive, about  a  subject  utterly  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large,  the  stir  it  has  created  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  the  more  so  because  this  article  contained  sentences 
which  could  not  have  emanated  from  a  Jew.     But  the 
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writer  was  a  Jew,  Mr.  £.  Deatsch  (since  deceased),  and  I 
what  Isaac  said  to  Jacob,  **  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice, 
but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,"  must  be  applied 
to  the  author  of  "  What  is  the  Talmud  T  We  cannot 
pass  over  this  article  by  merely  alluding  to  it ;  it  de- 
serves our  full  attention,  on  account  of  the  mischief  it 
has  already  wrought,  and  must  work,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  correct  the  erroneous  state- 
ments contained  in  it. 

The  writer  accuses  (p.  4  of  the  American  reprint, 
contained  in  the  IMentry  Remains  [N.  Y,  1874])  the 
investigators  of  the  Talmud  of  mistaking  the  grimy 
stone  caricatures  over  our  cathedrals  for  the  gleaming 
statues  of  the  saints  within.  But,  entering  into  the  ca- 
thedrals of  the  Talmud  and  beholding  these  saints,  we 
hear,  in  the  treatise  Aboda  Saruy  foL  17,  coL  1,  of  rabbi 

Eiieser,  n"«bs  8<a  xb»  0^153  pnx  naiT  n"»3n  Kb» 

(we  dare  not  translate  this  sentence  into  English,  but  we 
give  it  in  Latin :  **  Non  erat  mereirix  in  terra  quacum 
non  furnicatus  esset'').  When  rabbi  Nachman  (we  read 
Tr.  Voma,  foL  12,  col.  2)  went  to  Shanuzib,  he  proclaimed 

(this  also  we  dare  not  translate  into  English,  but  we 
give  it  in  Latin :  "  Rab  quum  Tarsum  intraret  proclama- 
bat  quam  vellet  [uxorem  J  in  diem*').  Of  rabbi  Abuha 
we  read  (Tr.  Berakoth,  fol.  44,  col.  1)  that  he  was  such 
a  strong  eater  that  a  fly  could  not  rest  upon  his  fore- 
head; and  (i&uZ.)  uf  rabbi  Ami  and  rabbi  Assi  that 
thev  ate  so  much  that  the  hair  fell  from  their  heads: 
and  of  rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Lakesh,  that  he  ate  so 
much  that  he  lost  his  senses.  In  Tr.  Baha  Metfi/i,  fol. 
S4,  col.  1,  we  read  that  rabbi  Ismael,  the  son  of  rabbi 
Jose,  and  rabbi  Eleazar,  the  son  of  rabbi  Simeon,  were 
so  corpulent  that  when  they  stood  face  to  face  a  pair  of 
oxen  could  pass  under  them  without  touching  them. 
Of  the  honesty  of  rabbi  Samuel  and  rabbi  Cahauua  we 
read  a  nice  story  in  Tr.  Baba  Kamma,  fol.  1 13,  col.  2, 
which  we  had  better  pass  over,  for  enough  has  been  said 
of  some  of  the  Talmudical  saints. 

The  writer  in  the  Quarter^  is  astonished  at  the  fact 
that  the  Talmud  has  so  often  been  burned.  But  it  is  an 
old  saying,  **  Habent  sua  fata  libelli."  The  followers  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  burned  the  great  library  at  Alex- 
andria, and  they  still  do  the  same  with  every  book 
which  they  believe  is  written  against  their  religion. 
The  Jews  have  burned  and  excommunicated  the  books 
of  their  own  great  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  and  considered 
him  a  heretic.  They  have  burned,  and  still  burn,  the 
Hebrew  Old  Test,  because  of  the  Latin  headings  and 
crosses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New  Test.  The  Homan 
Catholics  bum  the  Protestant  Bible.  Why  should  the 
Talmud  have  escaped?  Besides,  ignorance  and  fa- 
naticism, in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  bume<l  the 
books  which  they  supposed  were  against  their  system. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Talmud,  A.D. 
1240,  when  a  conference  was  held  in  Paris  between 
Ntcolaus  Donin  and  some  Jewish  rabbins  concerning 
certain  blasphemies  contained  in  the  Talmud  and  writ- 
ten against  Jesus  and  Mary.  R  Jechiel,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  at  that  conference, 
would  not  admit  that  the  Jesus  spoken  of  in  the  Tal- 
mud was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  another  Jesus,  a  dis- 
covery which  was  copied  by  later  writers.  But  modem 
Jews  acknowledge  the  failure  of  this  argument,  for, 
says  Dr.  Levin,  in  his  prize-essay  Die  Religionsdisputa^ 
tion  des  R,  Jechiel  von  PariSy  etc,  published  in  GrUtz's 
Monatsachrijl  (1869),  p.  193,  '*  We  must  regard  the  at- 
tempt of  R.  Jechiel  to  ascertain  that  there  were  two  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  unfortunate,  original  as  the  idea 
may  be.**  The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  the 
Talmud  in  wagon-loads  was  burned  at  Paris  in  1242. 
This  was  the  first  attack.  When,  however,  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  states  that  Justinian  in  A.D.  553  al- 
ready honored  the  Talmud  by  a  special  interdictory  flo- 
ret (146  rifpi  'E/3paiaiv),  we  must  regard  such  a  state- 
ment as  erroneous  and  superficial,  for,  as  Dr.  Griitz,  in 


hu  Gesck,  der  Juden^  v,  393,  shows,  this  novella  has  no 
reference  to  the  Talmud  at  all  (com p.  also  vol  vii 
[  1873  J ,  p.  441  sq.).  In  our  days,  such  accusations  against 
the  Talmud  as  that  preferred  by  Donin  were  impossible, 
because  all  these  offensive  passages  have  been  removed 
— not  so  much  bv  the  hands  of  the  censor,  aa  bv  the 
Jews  themselves,  as  the  following  document  or  circular 
letter,  addressed  by  a  council  of  elders,  convened  in  Po- 
land in  the  Jewish  year  5391  (i.  e.  A.D.  1681),  to  their 
coreligionists,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  the  clue 
why  in  later  editions  of  the  Talmud  certain  passages 
are  wanting,  will  show.  The  circular  runs  thus  in  the 
translation  of  Ch.  Leslie  (in  A  Short  and  Eaty  Method 
tbith  the  Jetotj  p.  2  sq.  [Lond.  1812],  where  the  original 
Hebrew  is  also  found) : 

*'  Great  peace  to  oar  beloved  brethren  of  the  honse  of 
leniel. 

"Having  received  loformntlon  that  many  Christians 
have  Applied  theuu*elTe8  with  great  cnre  to  acquire  the 
kuowledge  of  the  lani^age  in  which  onr  books  are  writ- 
ten, we  iherefora  enjohi  yon,  under  the  pennlij  <if  ihe 
ffrent  ban  (to  be  inflicted  upon  such  of  von  as  nhall  triiutu 
gress  this  onr  stjitute),  that  you  do  not,  In  any  new  edithm 
either  of  the  MUhna  or  Oeroara,  publish  anvthlng  relative 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  yon  take  specinl  care  not  to 
write  anything  concerning  him.  either  g<HMl  or  bnd,  so 
that  neither  ourselves  nor  onr  religion  may  be  exposed  to 
any  Injury.    Ft)r  we  know  what  those  men  of  Belial,  the 
Mumnm,  have  done  to  ns,  when  they  became  Christians, 
and  bow  their  representations  Against  ns  have  obiained 
credit.    Thereforu,  let  this  make  yon  cautions.    If  yuu 
sboQld  not  pay  strict  attention  to  this  our  letter,  but  act 
contrary  thereto,  and  continne  to  pnblish  our  books  in 
the  same  maimer  as  before,  you  may  occasion,  both  to  ns 
and  yitnrselves,  greater  afflictions  than  we  have  hitherto 
ex)ierienced,  and  be  the  means  of  onr  being  comjielled  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  as  we  were  formerl  v :  and 
thus  our  Intter  troubles  might  be  wor^e  than  the  fomier. 
For  these  reasons  we  command  yon  that,  if  you  pnblit^h 
any  new  edition  of  thi»se  boiik*,  let  the  places  relntiug  to 
Jet*ns  the  Naxarene  be  left  In  blank,  anil  fill  op  the  si>ace 
with  a  circle  like  this,  0«    Bnt  the  rabbins  and  teac-ners 
of  chlldreu  will  know  bow  to  instmr.t  the  yooih  by  word 
of  month.    Then  Christians  will  no  longerhave  anything 
to  show  against  ns  upon  this  subject,  aiid  we  may  expect 
deliverance  from  the  afflictions  we  have  formerly  luboied 
under,  and  reasonably  hope  to  live  in  peace." 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly^  while  loudly  praising 
the  humane  spirit  which,  aa  he  tells  os,  pervades  the 
"  system  and  institutions  act  forth  in  the  Talmud,"  en- 
deavors at  the  same  time  to  apologize  for  those  parts 
of  the  Talmud  which  contain,  as  he  admita  (p.  1*2), 
**  gross  offences  agunst  modem  taste,**  by  telling  us 
that,  when  compared  with  other  ancient  systems  of 
jurispradence,  **  the  Talmud  will  then  stand  out  rather 
favorably  than  otherwise."     It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  on  this  painful  and  disgusting  part  of  the  subject; 
but  we  will  say  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  mire,  that  we  may  wam  the  unwary,  and 
another  to  wallow  with  delight  in  it.    We  heartily  wish 
that  some  of  the  rabbins  who  wrote  the  Talmud  had  been 
content  with  discharging  that  which  may  be  considered 
a  duty,  and  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the  chai^  just- 
ly brought  against  them,  of  doing  injury  to  the  mc»rals 
and  minds  of  those  who  study  their  writings,  by  their 
unnecessary  and  improper  statements  and  details,  of 
which  the  treatise  Nidda^  which  we  have  here  especial- 
ly in  view,  and  which  treats  of  the  **  menstmatitig  wom- 
an," is  so  full.    When,  in  1843,  Messrs.  De  Sola  and  Ka- 
phall  published  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Mishna, 
they  excused  the  omission  of  this  treatise  by  saying,  in 
the  preface  to  their  work,  '*The  treatise  Nidda^  not  be- 
ing suited  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  English  reader, 
has  not  been  printed."    They  did  well  and  wisely  to  omit 
it  in  the  list  of  portions  selected  for  translation.    It  may 
be  said.  But  thia  treatise,  bad  as  it  is,  is  only  a  commen- 
tary on  some  portions  of  the  laws  of  Moaes.    To  this  we 
may  reply,  it  was  manifestly  necessary  that  Infinite  Wis- 
dom should  solemnly  prohibit  many  atrocities  then  prev- 
alent among  the  heathen  nations.    In  order  to  prohibit 
them,  they  must  of  necessity  be  mentioned.    No  doubt, 
the  proper  feeling  which  leads  ns  to  turn  with  di»^ust 
from  the  very  thought  of  the  crimes  thus  forbidilen  is 
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v«iy  amch  owing  to  those  very  laws  which  were  given 
thst  the  children  of  Israel  should  be  distinguished  from 
other  nations,  and  thus,  being  ceremonially  dean,  should 
be  fit  to  enter  the  tabernacle  of  God.  But  is  there  any 
proper  excuse  for  writiug  or  printing  one  hundred  and 
serenty-eight  folio  pages  in  onler  to  define  all  the  forms 
in  which  imagination  can  suggest  that  only  one  of 
ibese  crimes  could  be  committed.  Let  us,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  so  important,  for  a  moment  consider  a  parallel 
case.  Hurder  is  forbidden.  This  law  is  of  inexpressi- 
ve importaiioe.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  largely  on 
tbe  enormity  of  this  crime,  or  to  speak  too  earnestly 
of  tbe  necessity  of  watching  against  anger,  hatred,  cru- 
elty, and  every  possible  form  in  which  we  can  in  any 
wiy  participate  in  the  guilt  of  this  dreadful  sin.  Just 
so  we  cannot  say  too  imich  about  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal purity  and  holineas,  for  God  will  be  "  sanctified  in 
them  that  draw  near  him."  But  what  would  we  sav 
of  a  man  who  should  write  a  large  volume  merely  to 
describe  all  the  various  modes  in  which  a  murder  can 
be  carried  out,  and  the  symptoms  of  decay  and  dissolu- 
tiijn  which  would  follow  the  deed? 

On  page  26  of  the  article  alluded  to  we  are  told: 
''There  are  many  more  vital  points  of  contact  between 
the  New  TesL  and  the  Talmud  than  divines  yet  seem 
fallr  to  realize,  for  such  terms  as  *  redemption,' '  baptism,' 
'^race,*  *  faith,'  'salvation,' '  regeneration,'  'Son  of  man,' 
'Sin  of  God/  *  kingdom  of  heaven,'  were  not,  as  we  are 
sf>t  to  think,  invented  by  Christianity,  but  were  house- 
hold wofU^  of  Talmudical  Judaism,  to  which  Christiani- 
ty cart  a  higher  and  purer  meaning."  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  very  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  to  en- 
alile  any  one  to  reply  to  this  statement  that  many  of 
tbeae  t^ms  were  familiar  to  the  Jews  long  before  the 
Talmod  waa  in  existence,  for  they  are  found  in  the  Old 
Te«c  And  not  only  so,  but  the  New  Test,  itself  is  a 
Bueb  older  book  than  the  Talmud.  Our  author  tells  us 
ihat  the  Hishna  was  compiled  about  A.D.  200.  The 
Geauoa  is  of  still  later  date.  It  seems  strange,  indeed, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  author  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  New  Test,  had  no  influence 
a^nio  the  rabbiuA,  who  rejected  ita  authority.  Unques- 
tiim^y  the  reasonings  of  Paul  and  the  writings  of  the 
other  apostles  greatly  affected  ther  whole  tone  of  thought 
and  manner  of  expression  which  prevailed  among  those 
who.  nevertheless,  refused  to  acknowledge  their  own 
McAHah.  This  is  a  common  mistake  among  even  leam- 
el  JewSk  Because  tome  parU  of  the  Talmud  are  unques- 
tionably very  ancient,  they  speak  of  the  whole  as  a  work 
iif  very  great  antiquity.  They  cannot  altogether  divest 
iheoselvcs  of  the  fabidoua  notion  that  God  gave  the  oral 
S4  well  as  tbe  written  law  to  Moses  himself.  Thus  they 
hsbitaaUy  claim  for  the  Talmud,  as  to  antiquity,  a  de- 
gree of  respect  to  which  it »  by  no  means  entitled. 

The  must  serious  error,  however,  and  that  against 
vhi<4i  we  must  miist  distinctly  protest,  is  this.  We  are 
t!4d  that  **  the  Pentateuch  remains  in  all  cases  the  back- 
^rrmad  and  latent  source  of  the  Mishna"  (p.  17).  And 
i^ain,  **■  Either  the  scriptural  verse  forms  the  terminus 
ci  fiBOfOr  the  terminus  ad  quern.  It  is  either  the  start- 
to^-potnt  (or  a  discussion  which  ends  in  the  production 
of  *omc  new  enactment,  or  one  never  before  investi- 
ested  is  traced  back  to  the  divine  source  by  an  out- 
vsri  *bint,*  however  insignificant"  (p.  19).  Now,  al- 
liki-ogh  this  is  literally  true  as  to  many  of  the  civil  laws 
«<jaijiBcd  in  tfaa  Pentateuch,  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct 
rfprtrKtttMtion  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  as  to  the 
T'iiffiamg  principles  which  form  the  substance  and  the 
{•fluiatioa  of  the  laws  of  Muses.  If  those  men  who 
V7««ie  th«  Talmod  really  understood  and  followed  out 
(he  teaching  of  Moses,  why  do  they  almost  entirely  ig- 
tmt  the  teaching  of  the  other  prophets?  It  is  aston- 
ii'hiag  to  see  how  very  little  mention  is  made  in  the 
ienHafefli  Talmud  and  in  the  5894  pages  of  the  Baby- 
tiaian  Tahnnd  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Test. ;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  book  called  pHM  nibin  1BD,  com- 


piled by  R.  Aaron  Pisaurensis,  or  Pesaro  (q.  v.),  which 
contains  an  index  of  all  the  passages  of  Huly  Writ 
quoted  in  the  Talmud,  will  make  good  our  assertion. 
Passing  over  some  minor  points,  such  as  on  astronomy 
or  mathematics  or  the  science  of  interpretation  of 
dreams  (a  filthy  specimen  of  the  latter  is  especially 
given  in  Tr.  Berakoth,  fuU  57,  coL  1),  we  will  onl}'  touch 
another  point,  the  Talmudical  praise  of  women.  Thus, 
we  read  on  p.  56,  among  cither  moral  sayings,  "  Love 
your  wife  like  yourself,  honor  her  more  than  yourself." 
Without  arguing  the  question  from  what  we  know  of 
the  position  of  Jewish  females  in  the  countries  where 
the  Talmud  is  studied  and  its  precepts  obeyed — a  posi- 
tion which  proves  the  very  contrary  to  tbe  saying  al- 
luded to — it  is  well  known  to  everv  student  of  tbe  Tal- 
mud  that  the  dtwtora  of  the  Talmud  in  general  do  not 
hold  in  high  estimation  the  female  sex.  They  put  them 
in  the  category  with  slaves  and  children.  Again  and 
again  we  read,  '*  Women,  slaves,  and  children  are  ex- 
empted." ^  You  shall  teach  the  law  to  your  sons,  and 
not  to  your  daughters."  '*  He  who  teaches  his  daugh- 
ter the  law  is  like  as  if  he  teaches  her  to  sin."  *'  The 
mind  of  woman  is  weak."  "  The  world  cannot  exist 
without  males  and  females,  but  blessed  is  he  whose  chil- 
dren are  sons ;  woe  to  him  whose  children  are  daugh- 
ters." We  also  remember  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud- 
ical sages,  that  a  man  may  consider  his  wife  like  a  piece 
of  butcher's  mcaL  We  also  remember  that  in  the  morn- 
ing pra^'er  the  husband  thanks  God  "  that  he  hath  not 
made  him  a  woman."  As  to  the  precept  which  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  quotes  as  one  of  the 
moral  sayings  of  tbe  Talmud,  we  must  believe  him  on 
his  word,  or  search  over  the  2947  pages  of  that  stu- 
[)endous  work,  since  the  writer  has  thought  proper  Ui 
conceal  the  treatise  and  the  page  of  the  Talmud  from 
which  he  has  translated  the  above  sentence.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  reviewer  had  the  following 
passage  (Tr.  Sanhednn^  fol.  76,  col.  2)  before  him :  "  Kabbi 
Judah  has  said  that  Rab  has  said,  He  who  marries  his 
daughter  to  an  old  man,  and  he  who  gives  a  wife  to  his 
son  when  too  young,  and  he  who  returns  to  the  Goi 
(Gentile)  the  things  the  Gentile  has  lost,  concerning 
him  the  Scripture  says, '  In  order  to  add  drunkenness 
to  thirst,  the  Lord  will  not  forgive  him'  (DeuLxxix,  18, 
19).  They  replied.  He  who  loves  his  wife  like  himself, 
and  he  who  honors  her  more  than  himself,  and  he  who 
directs  bis  sons  and  daughters  in  the  right  way,  and 
gives  them  into  marriage  at  the  proper  ages,  concerning 
him  the  Scripture  says, '  And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy 
tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace ;  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy 
habitation,  and  shalt  not  sin'  (Job  v,  24)."  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  command,  but  optional  according  to  the 
Talmud  and  the  following,  as  given  in  Tr.  Yebamothf 
foL62,col.2: 

"Rabbi  Tanchnma  said  that  rabbi  Hanilal  had  said, 
Bvery  man  who  in  without  a  wife  Is  without  Joy,  without 
blessing,  withont  Koodnens.  Without  Joy  because  it  is 
written,  *Thon  shiut  rejoice,  thon  and  thine  household* 
(Dent,  ziv,  96) :  without  n  blessing,  for  it  Is  written,  'That 
be  may  canse  tbe  blessioK  tii  rest  in  thine  bout*e*  (Exek. 
xiiv,  SO):  without  goodness,  for  it  Is  written,  *It  is  not 
good  that  tbe  man  should  be  nlone.'  In  the  we^t  they 
add  that  the  man  who  Is  withont  a  wife  Is  also  without  a 
law  and  withont  a  wall.  Without  a  liiw,  for  it  \»  written 
*Is  not  my  help  in  me?  and  Is  wisdom  driven  quite  from 
me  r  (Job  vl,  13) ;  withont  a  wall,  because  It  is  written  *A 
woman  shnll  compass  a  man*  (Jer.  zxzi,  22).  Rabha,  the 
son  of  Olah,  snys,  also  withont  pesce,  as  It  is  written, 
*Aud  thon  shaft  know  that  thy  tabernncle  shall  be  in 
peace,  and  shalt  visit  thy  hMbitatloii,  and  shalt  not  sin.' 
...  He  who  loves  his  wife  like  himi*elf,  and  he  who  hon- 
ors her  moie  than  himself,  and  be  who  directs  his  sous 
and  his  danghters  in  the  right  way,  and  gives  them  into 
marriage  at  the  proper  ages,  concerning:  him  tbe  Scriptnre 
says,  *  And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be 
in  peace,  and  thon  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and  shalt  not 
slu.'" 

We  venture  to  think  that  these  are  the  passages  of 
the  Talmud  which  the  reviewer  has  picked  out  We 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  is  not  the 
imperative, "  Love  your  wife,"  but  the  participle  with 
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the  article,  ^  He  who  lores.''  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  not  translated  the  whole  paragraph ;  tee  dare  uot. 
We  will  leave  that  to  the  reviewer  and  his  admirers,  for 
what  we  have  left  out,  and  much  of  the  following,  belongs 
to  the  detiled  and  defiling  portions  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  Talmud  is  so  rich.  From  another  such  Ami  page 
{ScMkedrin,  foL  22,  coL  1)  the  reviewer  has  copied,  **  Ue 
who  forsakes  the  love  of  his  youth,  God's  altar  weeps  for 
him."  ^  He  who  sees  his  wife  die  before  him  has,  as 
it  were,  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary 
itself.  Around  him  the  world  grows  dark."  The  sen- 
tences are  badly  rendered ;  and,  even  if  they  were  not, 
seeing  in  what  connection  they  stand  and  through  what 
a  quagmire  the  reviewer  was  obliged  to  wade  to  fish 
them  out,  tbev  are  worthless.  Another  such  moral  sav- 
ing  runs  thus :  "When  the  thief  has  no  opportunity  for 
stealing,  he  considers  himself  an  honest  man."  Who  of 
the  Talmudical  sages  has  said  this?  The  Talmud  re- 
lates that  when  Abishag  the  Shunammite  was  brought  to 
king  David  she  said  to  him,  "  Marry  me  ;**  the  king  re- 
plied, **  It  is  uot  lawful  for  me  to  marry  you."  As  a 
reproach  to  the  king,  the  Talmud  makes  the  Shunammite 
say,  IS-^pS  Krbiri  rB3  NSsA  H^non  (Sankedrin, 
ibid.),  which  the  reviewer  translated  as  above.  After 
all,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  could  not  gather 
from  a  work  of  2947  pages  some  good  sayings  and 
sentences.  But,  unless  the  whole  work  be  translated,  it 
will  never  be  known  what  the  Talmud  reallv  is.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  called 
ChuUah  we  find,  almost  verbatim,  what  our  Lord  says 
in  Matt.  V,  28;  and  yet  that  portion  of  the  Talmud  is 
written  in  language  so  obscene  and  immoral  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  its  equal  among  the  most  li- 
centious publications  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  We 
challenge  any  admirer  of  the  Talmud  to  translate  the 
treatise  and  publish  it,  and  then  every  one  will  be  able 
to  give  the  right  reply  to  the  query  so  often  raised  by 
the  reviewer, "  What  is  the  Talmud  ?'* 
The  article  in  question  thus  concludes : 

*'Wheu  the  masters  of  the  law  entered  and  left  the 
noidemy,  they  used  ti»  offer  np  a  f'bort  but  fervent  prayer; 
n  prsyer  of  thauks  that  they  had  been  nhle  to  carry  out 
their  task  thus  fur,  and  a  pniyer,  further,  that  uo  evil 
niiuht  ariM  at  their  hands,  tnnt  they  mi^ht  uot  have  fnll- 
eu  into  error,  that  they  mi>;hiuot  declare  pure  that  which 
was  Impure,  and  impnre  that  which  was  pure'*  (p.  t^>. 

Against  this  we  offset  the  following : 

*'  The  wise  men  have  informed  ns  that  when  the  teach- 
er entered  the  hou!<e  of  learuing,  he  said,  'Mny  it  please 
thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  thai  I  may  not  be  the  onnse  of  any 
offetice,  nor  err  in  anything  as  regards  the  Halakah,  that 
my  companions  msy  rejoice  over  me,  and  that  I  may  not 
say  of  thiuj^  nucleau  they  are  clean,  snd  things  clean  that 
they  are  unclean,  and  that  my  companions  may  uot  err 
in  anything  as  regards  the  Halakah^  and  that  I  may  re- 
joice over  them.'  And  when  the  teacher  left  the  bonw 
of  learning  he  said,  *I  thank  thee,  my  God,  that  thou  bast 
given  me  my  portion  among  those  who  sit  in  the  bouM 
of  learning  and  not  among  those  who  sit  at  the  comers 
of  (he  streeic.  For  I  rise  np  earlv,  and  they  rife  up  earlv : 
I  rise  up  early  to  occnpy  myself  In  things  concerning  ihe 
law,  I  hey  rise  np  early  to  occupy  themselves  in  things 
which  are  nselesa.  I  work  and  tney  work:  I  work  and 
receive  a  reward,  they  work  and  receive  no  reward.  I 
run  and  they  run :  I  run  to  everlasting  life,  and  they  ran 
to  the  pit  of  destruction.' " 

Is  not  this  prayer  like  that  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  gos- 
pel? (Luke  xviii,  11.) 

After  havuig  touched  upon  the  most  vital  points  of 
the  Talmud — which,  as  we  believe,  has  been  done  sine 
ira  et  gtudio,  but  in  accordance  with  the  old  saying. 
Amicus  PUitOf  amicus  A  ristoteUs^  sed  magis  arnica  Veri- 
tas— we  will  now  subjoin  some  of  the  opinions  on  the 
Talmud  bv  different  authors.  Disraeli,  in  his  Genius 
of  Judaism  (p.  88),  says : 

"The  Mishna,  at  first  considered  as  the  |)erfection  of 
hnman  skill  and  industry,  at  length  was  discovered  to  be 
a  vast,  indigested  heap  of  coniraalctory  decisions.  It  was 
a  supplement  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  itneir  reqnired  a 
snpplement.  Composed  in  curt,  unconnected  sentences, 
snch  as  would  occur  in  conversation,  designed  to  be  goi 
by  role  by  the  stndents  from  the  lips  of  their  oracles,  the 


whole  was  at  length  declared  to  be  not  even  Intelligible, 
and  served  only  lu  perplex  or  terrifV  the  scrnpuUms  fie« 
brew.  Snch  is  the  nature  of  traditions  when  thej  are 
fairly  bniufht  together  and  submitted  to  the  eve. 

**  The  Mlshna  now  only  served  as  a  text  (tbe'lnw  of  Mo- 
ses being  slightly  regarded)  to  call  forth  interminable  ex- 
pos! ti<ms.  The  very  sons  of  the  founder  of  ihe  Mie>hi*a 
set  the  example  by  pretending  that  they  undersiotH)  what 
their  father  meauL  The  work  once  begun,  it  was  fonnd 
difficult  t(»  get  rid  of  the  workmen.  The  sons  of  .the 
*  Holy'  were  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  other  rulers  of 
their  divinity  schtwls,  under  the  title,  aptlv  descriptive, 
of  the  iimom^tn,  or  dictators.  These  were* the  fonnders 
of  the  new  de8p«>iism :  afterwards,  wanderers  in  the  laby* 
riuih  they  bad  themselves  constructed,  roved  the  ^ebunt- 
Im,  or  opinionistM,  no  longer  dictaiing,  bnt  inferrintr,  opin- 
ions by  keen  s|)ecnlatious.  As  in  tne  decline  of  empire 
mere  florid  tfiles  delight,  roee  the  Uemiim,  or  sublime  doc- 
tors, till  at  length,  in  the  dissolution  of  this  dynasty  of 
theolc»glans,  they  sank  into  the  Cunlliar,  titular  honor  of 
RabM,  or  master. 

"The  Jews  had  incnrred  the  solemn  reproach  In  the 
days  of  Jesus  of  having  annihilated  the  word  of  Qod  by 
the  load  of  their  traditions.  The  calamity  became  more 
fearful  when,  iwo^ioiitnries  after,  they  received  the  fatnl 
gift  of  iheir  collected  traditions,  called  ilinhutu  and  still 
more  fatal  when,  in  the  lapse  of  three  subcequent  ceutn- 
ries,  the  epoch  of  the  final  compilation,  was  produced  the 
commentary  grsced  with  the  uile  of  the  OematOy  *com- 
pleienens,' or^perfectlon.*  It  was  imagined  that  the  hn- 
man intellect  had  here  touched  its  meridian.  The  na- 
tional mind  was  completely  rabbinize<l.  It  became  nui- 
form,  stable,  and  peculiar. 

*'The  Talnmd,  or  the  Doctrinal,  as  the  whole  is  called, 
was  the  work  of  nearly  five  hundred  vears.  Here,  then, 
we  find  a  prodigious  mass  of  omtradictory  oploitm^,  ai> 
infinite  number  of  casuistical  cases,  a  logic  of  scholastic 
theology,  some  recondite  wisdom,  and  much  rambling  d«>- 
tage ;  many  puerile  Uiles  and  Oriental  fancies :  ethics  and 
sophisms,  reastmings  and  anreasoniugSt  subtle  solutions, 
and  maxims,  and  riddles :  nothing  in  hnman  life  seems 
to  have  hnpnened  which  these  doctors  have  not  perplex- 
ed or  provided  against,  f<ir  their  .observaiions  are  as  mi- 
nnte  as  Swift  exhausted  in  bis  Directions  to  Servetnt*. 
The  children  of  Israel,  always  children,  were  del!ghtc^d 
as  their  Talmud  increased  its  volnme  and  their  hardshipsL 
The  Gemara  was  a  kind  of  a  third  law  to  elucidate  the 
Mishna,  which  was  a  sec<md  law,  and  which  hud  thrown 
the  first  law,  the  law  of  Moses,  into  obscurity." 

Dr.  Isaac  Da  Costa,  in  hia  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 

(N.Y.  1855,  p.  116),  says: 

"The Talmud  is  a  most  cnrions  monnment,  raffed  with 
astonishing  labor,  vet  made  np  of  pncriliiiei<.  Like  the 
uresent  position  of  the  Jew^  away  from  hl«  conntrv,  fitr 
h-om  his  Messiah,  and  in  disobedience  to  his  Ood,  the 
Talmud  itself  is  a  chaos  in  which  the  most  opponlte  ele- 
ments are  fonnd  in  Jaxtaposition.  It  is  a  bimk  which 
seems  in  some  narts  entirely  devoid  of  common-sense,  and 
in  others  fllleo  with  deep  meaning,  abonuding  wiih  ab- 
surd subtleties  and  legal  Jlnessef  full  of  foolish  tales  and 
wild  iniaginaiions;  but  also  ocmtaiuing  aphorisms  and 
parables  which,  except  in  their  lack  of  the  simple  and 
sublime  character  of  the  Holy  Writ,  resemble  iu  a  degree 
the  parables  and  sentences  of  the  New  Te^t.  The  Tal- 
mud is  sn  immense  heap  of  nibl>ish,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  few  briuht  pearls  of  Uasteni  wisdom  are  to  he 
fonnd.  No  book  has  ever  expressed  more  falthfkilly  the 
spirit  of  its  authors.  This  we  notice  the  more  when  com- 
paring the  Talmnd  with  the  Bible- the  Bible,  that  B«M>k 
of  books,  given  to,  and  by  means  of,  the  Israel  of  Gitd  ; 
the  Talmud,  the  book  composed  by  Israel  vi/AauI  iheir 
G«>d,  in  the  time  of  their  aisi)er8ion,  their  misery,  and 
their  degeneracy." 

Dr.  Milman,  in  hu  History  of  the  Jevs  (iii,  18),  says : 

**  The  reader, at  each  snooesai  ve  extract  from  this  extrRor> 
dinary  compilation  (i.e.  the  Talmud),  hei^itates  whether 
to  admire  the  vein  of  pmfound  allegorical  tnith  and  the 
pleasing  moral  a^iologue,  to  smile  at  the  monstrous  ex- 
travagance, or  to  shudder  at  the  daring  blasphemy.  The 
infiuence  of  the  Talmnd  on  European  superstitious,  opin- 
ions, and  even  literature  remains  to  be  traced.  To  the 
Jew  the  Talmnd  became  the  magic  circle  within  which 
the  national  mind  patiently  laboi^  for  ages  in  perform- 
ing the  bidding  or  the  ancient  and  migbtv  euchanters 
who  drew  the  sacred  line  beyond  which  it  might  nut 
venture  to  pass." 

Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  (ii,  485),  says: 

"Anything  more  utterly  nnhistorical  than  the  Talmud 
cannot  be  conceived.  It  is  probable  that  no  human  writ- 
ings ever  confonnded  names,  dates,  and  ftieta  with  a  more 
absolute  indifference.  The  genius  of  the  Jews  is  the  re- 
verse of  what,  In  thcfe  days,  we  shonld  call  historical. .  .  . 
Some  excellent  maxims— even  some  close  parallels  to  the 
utterances  of  Christ-  may  he  quoted,  of  course,  from  the 
Talmud,  where  they  lie  imbedded  like  pearls  iu  *a  sea'  of 
obscurity  aud  mnd.  It  seems  to  me  indisiieusable— and  a 
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Bitter  whkh  ewry  ooe  can  dow  reiify  for  blmflelf—that 
xhctt  Jire  nmftziuefy  few,  considering  the  vR9t  bulk  of  im- 
tioDil  lireratore  from  which  ihey  are  drawn.  And,  after 
all,  who  shall  pn>ve  to  ns  that  theiw  Bajrin^s  were  olwavK 
sttered  by  the  rabbins  to  whom  they  were  attribated? 
Who  itII)  fopply  OS  with  the  faintest  approach  to  a  proof 
that  (when  not  fnanded  on  the  Old  Tei«t.)  they  were  not 
dirertly  or  Indirectly  due  to  Christian  inllneuoe  or  Chrl»- 
tiituiboaghtr' 

Prof.  DelitzKh,  in  his  lectures  on  Judisckes  Hand- 
vrrbrlebm  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (3d  ed.  Erlaugen,  1879,  p.  35), 
savs: 

**Tbose  who  hare  not  In  some  degree  accomplished  the 
extremely  difficalt  ta«k  of  reading  this  work  for  them- 
wtres  will  hardly  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  this  poly> 
liumtal  oolaaaaa.  It  is  a  rasl  deluillug  cinb,  iu  which 
ibe'e  hom  confasedly  the  myriad  voices  of  at  least  five 
centaries.  As  we  all  know  by  experience,  a  law,  thougii 
vnj  minntely  and  exactly  detlneJ,  may  yet  be  sasceotl- 
bie  of  ▼ari«>iis  interpretations,  and  qnestfou  on  qnestion 
U  rare  to  aria«  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  ever- 
▼Aryinie  circnmsrances  of  actual  life.  Sappot>e,  then, 
voD  have  abont  ten  thousand  legal  definitions  all  relating 
u>  Jewish  life  and  classified  nnder  difl'erent  heads,  and 
ftdd  lo  tbeee  ten  thousand  defiuiUous  about  five  hundred 
di<tiH«  and  lawyers,  belonging  mostly  to  Palestine  or 
Kibrlonia,  who  make  these  dertnitions,  one  after  the  oth- 
er,  the  sobfcck  of  examination  and  debate,  and  who,  with 
iuir<«|iliitlii|i;  acfltenees,  exhaosi  not  only  every  possible 
»*ii9e  the  words  will  bear,  but  every  possible  practical 
(tturreoce  arisinip  out  of  them.  Snpuo^e  that  these  fliie- 
^Q  threads  of  these  legal  disquisitions  frequently  lose 
themsdrea  ia  digressions,  and  that,  when  one  haa  waded 
laMiigh  a  long  tract  of  this  sandy  desert,  one  lights,  here 
tsd  taere,  on  some  green  oasis  consisting  of  stories  and 
■avinf^  of  nniversal  interest.  This  done,  yon  will  have 
Htmt  tolerable  Idea  of  this  enormons  and,  in  its  way, 
a;t:qne  code  of  laws,  in  comparison  with  which,  in  point 
•»r  cumprebensfveness,  the  law-books  of  all  other  nations 
»re  bat  Itllipntian,  and.  when  compared  with  the  hum  of 
itj^  kaleid<«copic  Babel,  they  resemble,  indeed,  calm  and 
KidkiQs  relreatk*' 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  his  book  on  The  Jetcs:  their  Pastf 
J*ixmM,  amd  Future  (Lond.  1870),  p.  80  sq.,  says : 

**Tbe  Talmnd,  as  it  now  stands,  is  almost  the  whole 
Itter^ure  of  ihe  Jews  dnriiig  a  thonsand  years.  Com- 
mciitauir  followed  npon  commentator,  till  at  Inst  the 
winile  became  an  immense  bulk,  the  original  Babylonian 
T«  nod  alone  eouslatiug  of  SM7  f(»lio  pages.  Out  of  such 
a  (iieratore  ii  Is  easy  ti»  make  qaotaiions  which  mny  throw 
10  t^llan  over  the  whole.  But  fancy,  if  the  productions 
rf  A  th4iosaiid  years  of  English  Iltefatnre,  say  fi'oro  the 
IfirfSrv  of  the  Venemble  Bede  to  Mllum's  Paradise  Lot, 
were  thrown  together  into  a  nnml)er  of  nuiform  folios, 
sad  Judged  iu  like  manner :  if,  liecanse  some  superstitions 
nwH  k  shtaild  write  silly  *  Lives  of  Saints,*  therefore,  the 
«<irk8  of  John  Banyan  should  alsit  l}e  considered  worth- 
kM.  The  abenrdiiy  ia  too  obvions  to  reqnire  another 
word.  Sach,  however,  is  the  coniiuiial  treatment  the  I'al- 
aid  receives,  both  at  the  bands  of  its  friends  and  of  its 
ei»al«i>.  Both  will  find  it  easy  to  quote  in  l)ehalf  of  their 
(•reeuoceived  notions ;  bat  the  earnest  student  will  rather 
tty  ^•  wei£h  the  matter  Impartially,  retain  the  good  he 
nn  find  even  In  the  Ta1mu<l,  and  reject  what  will  nut 
tiaod  the  taet  of  Ood*s  Word." 

In  eooclaaioa,  while  we  acknowledge  the  fact  that  this 
gnat  encrdopsedia  of  Hebrew  wisdom  teems  with  error, 
and  that  in  almost  every  department  in  science,  in  natu- 
ai  history,  in  chronology,  genealogy,  Iqcic,  and  morals, 
fabfiwod  and  miatake  are  mixed  up  with  truth  upon 
ii»  pages,  we  neyerthelesa  confess  that,  notwithstanding, 
viih  all  its  imperfections,  it  u  a  useful  book,  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  paat,  a  criterion  of  prugress  ahready  attained, 
lad  a  pfopbecy  of  the  future.  ^  It  it  a  witness,  too,  of 
tDc  length  of  folly  to  which  the  mind  of  roan  may  drift 
^b^a  he  disdains  the  wisdom  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
'rMpd:  and  in  theae  respects  it  will  always  have  a  claim 
«e  the  attention  of  the  wise.  When  Talrondism,  as  a 
^  U^ioaa  tyttcm,  shall,  in  a  generation  or  two,  have  passed 
■»ay.  the  Talmud  itself  will  be  still  resorted  to  as  a  treas- 
ary  of  things  wnazing  and  things  profitable;  a  deep  cav- 
en  of  ontiqaity,  where  he  who  carries  the  necessary 
t«th  will  not  fail  to  find,  amid  whole  labyrinths  of  the 
nfabiah  of  timet  gone  by,  tbooe  inestimable  lessons  that 
vil  be  me  for  all  timea  to  oome,  and  gemt  of  ethical 
■ad  p«ccic  thought  which  retain  their  brightness  for- 
'r<^  (Etbcridge,  /ntroduolioH  to  Jewieh  Literature), 

IV.  ConienU^—The  six  Sedarkn,  or  orders,  of  which 
the  MUina  it  oomposed  are  alto  fotmd  in  the  Talmud, 


and  the  following  is  an  analytic  of  the  oontenCs  of  each 
tractate  of  the  six  orders : 

I.  D'^JIT  "nD,  Seder  Zeratm  (Seeds). 
This  Seder  contuius  the  following  eleven  tractates : 

1.  ri2"^:i,  Berakothf  or  the  treatitte  of  bleseingSj  and 
speaks  in  uiue  chapters  of  the  daily  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, etc.:  a.  "^H^a^XlS  (so  called  from  the  first  word 
of  the  chapter)  treata  of  the  time  when  the  Shema  is  to  be 
said  in  the  morning  and  evening,  of  the  position  of  the 
body  at  prayers,  and  the  benedictions  to  bo  said  respec- 
tively (6  sections).  6.  K"t^p  Tt'^T^  speaks  of  the  sections 
and  order  of  the  Shema,  of  how  the  voice  is  to  be  used  in 
saying  the  pniyer,  and  of  the  occasions  which  exempt 
from  prayer  (8  sections),  c  in?3*iS  ^T2  points  out  snch  as 
are  exempted  fh>m  prayer  (6  sections),  d.  "in^n  nbsr 
treats  of  the  time  during  which  prnyers  may  be  said, 
whether  the  Shenioiieh  Esreh  (q.  v.)  are  to  he  said  iu  an 
abbreviated  manner,  of  prayer  as  an  opus  operatum,  of 
praying  in  dangerous  places,  and  of  the  additional  prayer 
(7  sections).  &  *p"7^^9  "pK  refers  to  the  outer  and  in- 
ner position  at  prayer ;  of  prayer  for  rain ;  of  the  prayer 
on  Sabbath  evening ;  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation ; 
and  mistakes  in  prayer  (5  sections).  /.  *p3"137a  ^2C*^3  re- 
cites the  difl'erent  blessings  to  be  said  for  fruits  of  the  tree 
and  the  earth,  wine  and  bread ;  for  wine  before  and  after 
meals;  of  the  sitting  and  lying  at  the  table:  ofblessings  for 
the  main  meals  and  water  (S  sections),  g.  ibsKiS  no?^ 
expatiates  on  blessings  pronounced  conjointly;  with  whom 
a  union  for  snch  a  purpose  may  be  entered  upon :  the  form 
of  prayer  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons, of  difl<ereut  companies  (5  sections),  h.  Q'HS*!  ibx 
^"^SD  shows  the  differences  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai  concerning  the  washing  of  hands  and  the 
blessing  at  meals  (8  sections).  1.  HK'^^n  names  the  prayer 
to  be  said  at  beholding  signs  and  wonders,  at  the  bnlld- 
Ing  of  a  new  honse ;  and  treats  of  prayers  offered  in  vain, 
of  prayers  at  the  leaving  and  going  into  a  city:  of  the 
praising  of  God  for  the  good  as  well  as  for  the  evil ;  how 
to  approach  the  Temple  mountain  ;  of  the  using  of  the 
name  of  God  at  salutations  (&  sections). 

2.  MXBi  Piah,  or  the  eortter  qf  the  field,  treats,  in  eight 
chapters,  of  the  field  corners,  gleanings,  etc,  to  be  left  to 
the  poor,  etc. :  a.  Q*^"i31  I^K,  of  the  measure  of  the  Peah, 
where,  of  what,  and  how  large  it  must  he  given,  and  liow 
loni;  the  frnit  Is  exempted  firom  tithe  (6  sections).  6. 
*pp*^ODia  "l^MI,  how  fields  and  trees  as  to  the  Peah  may 
be  eeimrated  f^om  each  other  (8  sections),  e.  ri33?ia, 
how  large  a  field  must  he  of  which  Peah  must  be  given 
(8  sections),    d.  HfitDn,  how  the  Peah  most  be  given  (11 

sections),  e.  t3*^^!i,  what  belongs  to  the  poor,  and  on  the 
bnnch  left  throngh  forgetfhlness  (8  sections).  /  r'^3 
*^fitiav?,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  bunch  left  throngh 
forgetfhlness,  and  what  not  (11  sections),  g.  n^T^a,  the 
same  concerning  olive-trees;  on  the  right  of  the  poor  in 
the  vineyard  (8  sections),  h.  ?3  *^r73'^M73,  how  long  the 
right  of  the  poor  lasts ;  what  constitutes  the  poor,  and 
who  Is  not  entitled  to  the  right  of  the  poor  (9  sections). 

S.  *^KQ1,  DemaT,  or  doubtful,  treats,  in  seven  chapters,  of 
fhiits  abcmt  which  tome  dtmbts  may  be  railed  whether 
tithes  shonld  be  paid  for  them  or  not,  viz.  a.  I'^Ppn,  which 
frnits  are  exempted  fhim  the  rights  of  Denial ;  how  the  1>e> 
mal  tithe  differs  from  other  t1the«>,  and  as  to  the  rights  of 
Demal  frnlts  (4  sections),  b.  l-^ncsna  D'^'im  ^)i»,\  who 
may  be  regarded  a  strict  Israelite,  and  to  whom  the  per- 
formance of  the  DemaT  law  belongs  at  buying  and  selling. 
0.  *pb'^3K^,  who  may  receive  Demal  for  eating,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  given  away  niitlthed  (6  sectionc).  d, 
nplbn,  how  a  man  may  be  believed  concerning  the  tithes 
(7  sections),  s.  "jQ  npl^H,  how  the  tithe  Is  to  be  given 
firom  Demal  (11  sectionsX  /.  bspisn,  what  to  do  at  the 
renting  of  a  field,  at  the  pressing  in  company,  and  of  the 
fhilu  in  Syria  (12  sections),  g.  "pTSTiorT,  how  to  act  with 
such  as  are  not  lielleved  concerning  the  tithes;  how  to 
separate  the  tithes  in  divers  cases;  and  what  must  be 
taken  Into  acctnint  when  tithed  and  autithed  fruits  are 
mixed  up  (S  sections). 
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4.  D*^&(b3,  KUayifn^  or  mixturen,  treaU,  in  nine  cbaptere, 
of  the  prohibited  uiiugHng  of  Trult  and  gralu  crops  on  the 
tiame  field,  etc.,  viz.  a,  D'^isnn,  which  kinds  of  fruits,  trees, 
and  animals  are  Kiliiyim,  and  how  to  graft  and  plant  (9 
sections),  b.  HitD  ^2,  what  to  do  when  two  kinds  iif  seed 
are  mixed,  or  in  case  of  sowing  another  kind  on  a  field  al- 
ready sown,  or  in  case  of  making  beds  of  different  com  in 
one  field  ai  sections),  c  n3n"15»  of  beds,  their  divinitm ;  of 
cabbage  and  its  distance  (7  sections),  d  and  e.  Q"I3  and 
nn"ip,  of  vineyards  and  their  KilayUn  {9  and  8  sec- 
tltius).  /.  inT*»S<,  of  the  rights  ofa  rine  raised  on  an  espal- 
ier (9  sections),  g.  T^13«H,  of  the  layeringof  vine8,spread- 
Ing  of  vines,  etc  (8  sections),  h.  ■'xSs,  in  how  far  Kilayim 
are  forbidden  among  animals,  in  yoking  together  as  well 
us  in  copnlating,  and  what  to  do  with  basuirds  and  some 
other  animals  {6  sections),  i.  "TIDX  ■,'^K,  of  Kilayim  in 
garments,  especially  of  the  miztnre  of  wool  and  flax ;  of 
doihing-merchanu  and  tailors;  of  felt  and  woven  letters, 
etc  (10  sections). 

5.  n'^y^a©,  SkebHth,  or  the  Sabbatical  year.  In  ten  chap- 
ters: a,  •,b">Kn  mon  ■p^min  "^ra^N  is,  of  fields  with 

trees,  and  how  long  they  may  be  cnltivnted  in  the  sixth 
year  <8  sections).  6.  "ppn  moS  H  k  5,  of  ojien  fields, 
and  what  may  be  done  in  them  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year  (10  sectionsi).  c.  ■pX'^Slia  "'Pa^KTa,  of  ma- 
nuring the  field :  of  breaking  stones  and  pulling  down  walls 
(to  sections),  d.  nsilZSitin,  of  cniting  and  pronlng  trees : 
from  what  time  on  it  is  permitted  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of 
the  seventh  year  which  have  grown  by  themselves  (10 
sections),  e.  TWO  n^SS,  concerning  the  white  fig  and 
summer-onions;  which  farm  utensils  cannot  l>e  sold  and 
lent  (9  sections).  /.  PIXIR  ©iblZ),  of  the  difference  of 
countries  concerning  the  seventh  year,  and  what  frnits 
cannot  be  taken  outside  of  the  country  (6  sections),  g, 
ina  bbs,  what  things  are  object  to  the  right  of  the 
seventh  year  (7  sections),  h.  h^ly  b^S,  what  use  may  be 
made  of  fruits  which  have  grown  by  themselves;  what 
must  be  observed  at  their  sale  and  the  proceeds  thereof; 
how  they  are  to  be  gathered  Oi  sections),  i.  Qd^^BH,  of 
the  fhiiu  which  may  be  bought,  and  of  storing  away  the 
preserved  fhilts  (9  sections).  J,  P'^S'^aO,  of  the  remit- 
tance of  debts  (9  sections). 

6.  miOTin,  Terumotk,  or  ohlatiorut,  relates,  in  eleven 
chapters,  to  the  heave-offering:  a.  M^TSn,  what  persons 
can  give  the  Ternmoth,  and  of  which  frnits ;  and  of  giving 
the  Terumoth  not  according  to  number,  measure,  and 
weight  (10  sections),  b.  'piaiin  y^H,  the  Terumoth  can- 
not be  given  n*om  the  pure  for  the  jnipnre ;  of  distinguish- 
ing whether  8<»mething  was  done  purposely  or  by  mistake; 
and  that  one  kind  of  fruit  can  supply  the  Terumoth  of  an- 
other (6  sections),  c.  D"t^nrT,  In  which  cases  the  Ternmoth 
mnst  be  given  a  second  time ;  how  to  determine  the  Tern- 
raah :  of  the  Terumah  of  a  Oentile  (9  sections),  d  and  e. 
Mft^O  and  ®'^"iDT3n,  of  the  quantity  of  the  large  Terumah ; 
in  which  cases  common  fruit  becomes  not  medumma  (i.  e. 
is  to  be  given  entirely  as  Terumah),  In  spite  j)f  hnvlng  been 
mixed  with  Temmali  (13  and  9  sections).  /.  bsixn,  of 
the  restitution  of  the  Terumah,  when  a  person  has  eaien 
thereof  by  mistake  (6  sections),  g.  bsiXrt,  when  a  per- 
son eats  thereof  with  intention  (7  sections),  h.  niS*^Kil, 
of  the  care  that  a  Temmah  get  neither  unclean  nor  poi- 
soned (12  sections),  i.  5"11Tn,  what  is  to  be  dime  in  case 
Terumah  has  been  sown  (7  sections),  j.  ?2£a,  how  com- 
mon fruits  by  the  mere  taste  can  become  Terumah  fruit 
(12  sections),  k.  "|^3m3  'pfi(,  bow  the  oil  of  a  Terumah 
cannot  be  burned,  when  the  priest  cannot  enjoy  its  light 
(10  sections). 

7.  n'1"lTZ3ri3,  MoKifferoth,  or  tithes,  due  to  the  Levites,  in 
five  chapters :  a.  "1"nQK  Ws,  of  the  kinds  of  fruits  subject 
to  tithes,  and  (Vom  what  time  on  they  are  due  (8  sectl<»ns). 
b.  *^y\y  n'^n,  of  exceptions  (8  sections),  c.  *T>3ST3rr, 
where  fruits  become  tithable  (in  sections),  d,  ^2^2ll,  of 
preserving,  picking  out,  and  other  cases  exempted  from 
tithes  (6  sections),  e.  ^ip'^.Sn,  of  removing  of  planU;  of 
buying  and  selling ;  of  wine  and  seed  that  cannot  l>e  tithed 
(8  sections). 


8.  *^31Z9  10979,  Maacer  shmi,  or  Mtxmd  Hthe,  which  the 
Levites  had  to  pay  out  of  their  tenth  to  the  priests,  in  five 
chapters:  a.  "^SIS  "l^Sia,  thai  this  tenth  cannot  be  di^ 
posed  of  in  any  way  (7  sections),  b.  *)P'^3  *^31S  *11DSia, 
only  things  necessary  for  eating,  drinking,  and  anointing 
call  be  bought  for  the  money  of  the  tenth ;  what  to  do  when 
tenth-money  and  common  money  are  mixed  together,  or 
when  tenth-money  must  be  exchanged  (10  sections),  c. 
"liaK^  Kb,  fruits  of  the  second  tenth,  when  once  in  Jf  nisa- 
lera,  cannot  be  taken  ont  again  (18  sections),  d.  "^''bl^n, 
what  must  be  observed  at  the  price  of  the  tenth,  and  how 
money  uud  that  which  Is  found  must  be  regarded  (18  sec- 
tions), e.  "^yai  D"13,  of  a  vineyard  in  its  fourth  year, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  equally  regarded  as  the  frail*  ofihe 
second  tenth ;  and  how  the  biur,  or  taking-away  of  the 
tenth,  is  performed  in  a  solemn  manner  according  to 
Dent,  xxvi,  18  sq.  (16  sections). 

9.  nbn,  Challah,  or  dough,  refers  to  the  cake  which  the 
women  were  required  to  bring  of  kneaded  dough  to  the 
priest,  in  f4»ur  chapters:  a.  D^ml  M^BPl,  which  frnita 
are  snbjcct  to  Challah  (9  sections),  b  and  e.  DI'^'^S  and 
"pba'^K,  of  special  cases  which  need  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition concerning  Challah,  and  of  the  quantity  of  meal  and 
its  Challah  (8  and  10  sections),  d.  &*^1S3  *^n\9,  of  coniit- 
ing  together  of  different  fruits,  and  the  different  rights  of 
Citun tries  concerning  Challah  (11  sections). 

10.  nb*19,  Orlah,  lit.  foreskin,  of  the  forbidden  fhiite  of 
the  trees  In  Palestine  during  the  first  three  years  of  their 
growth,  in  three  chapters :  o.  SI3l3n,  which  trees  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Orlah  and  which  not  (9  sealous).  b. 
nCTIPn,  what  to  do  in  Ciise  of  fruits  of  Orlah  or  Kilayim 
being  mixed  with  other  fruits;  of  the  law  ctmceming  leav- 
en, spices,  and  meat:  what  to  do  in  case  of  holy  and  un- 
holy, or  Chollin,  having  been  mixed  up  (17  sections),  e. 
1^3,  how  the  same  law  also  concerns  colors  for  dyeing  par- 
po^es,  and  Uie  fire  used  for  cooking ;  and  what  is  to  be  ob- 
served concerning  the  difference  of  countries  (9  sections). 

11.  D^'Tlsn,  Bikkurim,  or  ftrst-fruita.  In  four  chapters: 

a.  "p  JC^a^  ttJ'^,  who  is  not  entitled  to  offer  the  first-fruits, 
or  who  can  offer  them  without  observing  the  formula  pre- 
scribed (Dent,  xxvl,  S) ;  of  what  and  when  they  are  to  be 
offered  or  repaid  (11  sections),  b.  D'^"»13nni  MCl^iriM, 
of  the  difference  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Terumah  and  the 
second  tenth,  especially  of  the  pomegranate  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles;  of  blood  of  men  and  of  the  animal  Col 
(probably  a  bastard  of  buck  and  roe),  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  all  animals  (11  sections),  e.  'Y2£'^3 
•p^«s*lB7a,  of  the  ceremonies  to  he  observed  at  bringing 
the  first-fruits  to  Jenisalero,  and  their  rights  (12  sectious). 
d.  Dl3*'ai^'13K,  of  the  hermaphrodite  (5  sections).  (This 
chapter  isBoraltha,  or  addition  to  the  second  chapter,  and 
Is  wanting  where  only  the  Mishna  is  printed.) 

II.  ^51 13  1'TO,  Seder  Mfitd  (Festive  Solemnity). 
This  Seder,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  consists  of 
twelve  tractates : 

12.  r.aiC,  Shabbath,  containing  twenty -four  chapters, 
treats  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  with  respect 
to  lights  and  oil  used  on  that  day,  ovens  in  which  arti- 
cles of  food  were  warmed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dre^s 
of  men  and  women  used  on  the  same  day.    It  also  enu- 
merates thirty-nine  kinds  of  work,  by  each  of  which,  sep- 
arately, the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking  may  be  incurred, 
vix. :  1,  to  sow ;  2,  to  plough ;  8,  to  mow ;  4,  to  gather  into 
sheaves ;  5,  to  thresh ;  6,  to  wiuuow ;  7,  to  sort  corn :  8,  to 
grind;  9,  to  sieve;  10,  to  knead ;  11,  to  bake;  12,  to  shear 
wool ;  18,  to  wash  wool ;  14,  to  card ;  16,  to  dye ;  16,  to  spin  ; 
17,  to  warp ;  18,  to  shoot  two  threads ;  19,  to  weave  two 
threads;  20,  to  cut  and  tie  two  threads;  21,  to  lie;  22,  tf» 
unite;  23,  to  sew  two  stitches;  24,  to  tear  two  threads 
with  Intent  to  sew ;  26,  to  catch  game ;  ««,  to  slaughter : 
27,  to  skin ;  28,  to  salt  a  hide ;  29,  to  singe ;  80,  to  Un  ;  Bl, 
to  cut  up  a  skin ;  82,  to  write  two  letters :  88,  to  erase  two 
letters  with  intent  to  write :  84,  to  bnlld ;  8S,  to  deniollfih  ; 
88,  to  extingnish  fire ;  87,  to  kindle  fire;  88,  to  strike  wiih 
a  hammer;  89,  to  carry  out  of  one  property  into  another. 
It  treau  of  the  differences  between  the  schools  of  Hlllel 
and  Shammai,  etc,  vix.  o.  rQ»n  m»'^2S"»,  of  removaU 
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OB  tfa«  teblMUli  day;  work  to  be  aroided ;  dtocoMion  be- 
tvccB  the  Kboula  of  HiUel  and  Shammal  aa  to  what  con- 
Klttttca  work:   work  allowed  (11  aectiona).     b.  T^'Q^ 
'pp^b'TO,  off  the  Nghtiag  of  a  lamp ;  ere  of  the  Sabbath 
(I  ecccioasK    «.  ni'<3,  of  different  oreua,  and  preparing 
and  wmnlng  the  meat  on  Sabbath ;  of  pails  for  retention 
of  the  dripping  oU  or  sparks  of  the  lamps  (6  sections),    d. 
ysVO  niaa,  of  things  to  eover  np  pots  to  retain  the 
heat,  and  of  things  not  to  corer  np  the  pots  (t  sections). 
1  rrsna  nQ!l,  with  what  a  beast  is  led  forth  or  corered, 
e^pedally a camel(4 sections).  /.  HIDK  HU, with  what 
vomeo  and  men  may  go  oat  or  not  go  oot  on  the  Sab- 
bath; of  Tarlons  styles;  of  pinning  the  rell ;  of  ribbons, 
eK.  no  sections),    g.  b*t"13  Vb3,  of  how  many  sin-oflbr- 
Isgf  a  man  may  be  responsible  for  nnder  certain  dream- 
•usees  fur  Ignomntly  trespassing  against  the  Sabbath  ( 
the  thiity-aloe  kinds  of  forbidden  work;  rale  and  meas- 
ure fBT  things  the  carrying  of  which  makes  liable  to  a 
RD-oftrtag  K  sections),    k.  yn  M^2Cion,  of  the  meas- 
src  of  lloids;  of  cords,  balrashe«j,  paper,  and  all  possible 
purtaUe  things  (7  sections),   i.  9")M,  of  things  the  carry- 
taig  of  which  makes  anclean,  and  of  the  measore  of  the 
porfaUile  things  on  the  Sabbath  day  (7  sections),    j, 
]7*OSS21,  of  different  kinds  of  portable  things ;  of  carry- 
bf  ttviag  or  dead  men,  and  of  many  other  things  (8  sec- 
tioai).   k.  p"11TrT,  of  throwing  over  the  street,  ditch,  and 
rocfc,  riTcr  and  land ;  of  the  distance  how  far  It  can  be 
thnnni,  snd  the  presamable  error  (6  sections),   i.  MSItin, 
of  boikllng,  hammering,  planing,  boring,  ploughing,  gath- 
ering wood,  pruning,  picking  op,  writing  (6  sections),    m. 
*t;'^X  '^a"t,ofweaTing,  sewing,  catting,  washing,  beat- 
ing, cstching  game,  etc  (T  sections),   n.  M31  SO,  of  catch- 
isg  game;  of  making  salt-water;  of  forbidden  medicines, 
t'lochscbe  and  pains  in  the  loins,    o.  C^'iVp  I^K,  of 
tjisg  sad  na^ng  of  knots ;  of  folding  garments,  and 
Dttkhig  the  Iwds  <8  sections),    p.  "^nns  93,  of  saving 
UuBjts  oot  of  a  conflagration ;  of  eztingalshing  and  cover- 
iL^.eic  (3  seotSoos).   q.  C^bsn  ^3,  of  vessels  which  may 
ht  mowtd  on  tlie  Sabbath  (8  sections),    r.  ^iSBO,  what 
things  msy  be  moved  fur  making  room ;  of  hens,  calves, 
■Mes;  ofleading  the  child;  of  an  animal  that  calves;  a 
«.«MtB  that  is  to  be  delivered,  and  of  a  child  (8  sections), 
c  *19'*>K  "^ai,  of  circamcisioa  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
i>^at  beloDgB  to  it  (•  sections),    t  IQIM  nT9'^l»K  n 
T*^*>A  of  stralalng  the  wine ;  of  fodder ;  of  cleansing  the 
crih;  of  sinw  on  the  beds  and  clothes-press  (5  sections). 
«.  ^3^3,  of  things  permitted  to  be  carried ;  of  cleaning  a 
l-illuw:  the  table,ofpicldngap  the  crumbs;  and  of  sponges 
Oaectiims).   «.  r*^an,  of  casks,  cisieru8,bathtug-clotbes, 
raiKes,etc.;  off  emetics;  offsetting  a  limb  or  a  rnptare  (6 
»«ettoea).    i*.  DIM  ^Kl V,  of  liorrowing ;  of  coonting 
Ihw  a  hook,  drawing  lots,  hiring  laborers ;  of  waiting  at 
the  end  off  «  Sabbath-way ;  of  moamlng-pipes,  coffin,  and 
pive  which  a  heathen  has  dug ;  wlMtt  may  be  done  to  the 
dead  (ft  seettoBe).    m.  ^'^VTHti^O  *<ia,  of  one  who  is  over- 
tabea  by  the  dusk  on  the  road ;  of  feeding  the  animals ; 
«<C  pumpkins  and  carrion ;  of  several  things  permitted  on 
'M  Sabbath  (6  secUons). 

II  7^*!^9,  Vrnbtn,  or  minffUngt  in  ten  chapters,  deals 
^Mi  those  ceremonies  by  which  the  Sabbath  tMundnry 
v»  extended ;  "  mingling**  a  whole  town  into  one  flctl- 
t  <«•  yard,  ao  timt  carrying  within  it  should  not  be  anlaw- 
h* :  a.  ^^.^Q,  concerning  the  entry  to  an  alley  (10  sections). 

'  rCB^019,conoemlngeBcloeores  (6  sections).  «.b33 

72*7T3,  enncciuing  a  holyday  or  a  Friday  (9  sections). 

<■  ^mat^S^nO  "^O,  eoncemlng  the  stepping  beyond  the 
hVhath  Ifanit  ai  eecUons).  e.  ^"inn^Q  T:E*^3,  concerning 
r*e  cslargfttg  the  boonds  of  a  city  (9  sections).  /  and  g, 
7^^  tVL,  *f  *Tn,  concerning  the  neighborhood  (io  and  11 

isctfa«»|.  A.  ^fiPniDtS  TSC'^S,  concerning  what  may 
be  dsM  la  a  yard  (11  sections)^    i.  TIM  bs,  concerning 

rv*,  etc  (4  sections),  j.  yi'^tT\  nxi^M,  concerning 
•me  gftjunt  Sabbath  laws  (15  sections). 

li.  S^RDB,  iVsoeMm,  in  ten  chapters,  treats  of  the  pas- 
cksl  feetSval  and  things  connected  with  its  celebration :  a 


andkn^t?  bsandnrnnMb  niK,ofsearching  for  leav- 
en ;  huwto  put  it  away ;  uf  the  £a8ter<»ke,and  the  herbs  for 
the  bitter  herbs  (7  and  8  sections),    c  *p*n3*19  I^K,  of  the 

care  to  avoid  leaven  (8  sections),  d,  IITO^  Q'^P^*  of  the 
works  on  the  day  before  JBaster,  and  what  kiuda  of  work 
are  permitted  (9  sections),  e.  DntZ93  'I'^tan,  when  and 
how  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb;  of  cleaning  and  skinning 
the  same,  and  how  it  becomes  disallowed  (10  sections).  /. 
nOD3  0*^^31  17K,  how  the  Passover  abrogates  the 
command  against  work  on  the  Sabbath ;  of  the  offering 
of  festival  sacriflces ;  of  a  sacrifice  having  been  changed 
with  another  (6  sections),  g,  y^h^:l  "7:1^3,  of  roasting 
the  lamb;  how  It  becomes  anclean ;  whAt  to  do  with  the 
remaining  parts  (18  sections),  h.  pV3  niDMn,  what 
persons  are  allowed  to  eat  it  and  what  are  not ;  of  coropa* 
nles  (8  sections),  i  K^^MS?  '^a,  of  the  second  Baster ;  of 
the  Baster  in  Bgyptt  and  of  divers  cases  when  paschal 
lambs  have  been  exchanged  (11  sections),  j.  *i3*19 
D*^nOD,  of  the  order  at  the  £aster>meal  after  the  four 
cn))s  of  wine  which  are  necessary  for  it  (9  sections). 

16.  D'^bplZ),  Shekdlim, ov»hekel8,]n  eight  chapters,  con- 
tains laws  relating  to  the  half-shekel  which  was  paid  for 
the  snpport  of  public  worship:  a.  *^1K3  *Tn&t3,  how  the 
money-changers  take  their  seat  at  the  money-tables,  on  the 
16th  of  Adar,  where  the  people  exchange  their  money  (7 
sections),  ft.'  "{"^BIXTa,  of  changing,  and  of  coins  used  In 
former  times ;  of  the  remaining  money  (6  sections),  c. 
Q^ip'^D  rtl37V3,  how  the  paid  shekels  msy  be  taken 
again  fh>m  the  treasniy  (4  sections),  d.  ntat^h,  how 
they  are  to  be  spent,  and  what  to  do  with  the  balance  (9 
sections),    a.  ')*^a'iSOn  "jH  ibfit.  of  the  offices  in  the 

sanctuary,  and  of  the  seals  (0  sections).  /.  ^^9  ITTOb^, 
how  often  the  number  thirteen  occurred  in  the  sanctuary 
(6  sections),  g.  1K2KQaiZ)  n*i9l3,  of  money  and  other 
things  which  nre  ffound,  when  It  is  dtmbtftil  to  whom 
they  belong  (7  sections),  h.  *ppir\n  ^3,  of  other  dubi- 
ous things;  resolution  that  the  shekel  and  flrstllngs  liave 
ceased  with  ttie  Temple  (8  sections). 

16.  MQI*^,  YomOt  or  the  Day  ofAUmemerUt  In  eight  chap- 
ters: a.  D*^t3*^  n:P3V,  of  the  preparations  of  the  high- 
priest  (8  sections),    b,  rtailZ9X*13,  of  casting  lots,  and  of 

the  oflbrings  (7  sections),  e.  G  TO  ^  Qfit,  of  the  beginni  ng  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement;  of  bathing,  washing,  and  dressing 
the  high-priest,  and  of  presenting  the  bullocks  and  goats 
(11  sections).  <f.  ^B^pS  C]ni3,  of  casting  the  lots  upon 
the  goats,  and  the  confession  (6  sections),  c.  ^h  1K*^2Cin, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (7  sections). 
/.  '^*1*^3'0  "^aC  of  sending  forth  the  goat  (8  sections),  g. 

lb  K3,  what  the  high-priest  was  meanwhile  to  do,  and 
until  the  end  of  his  service  at  night  (6  sections),  h,  Q1^ 
fi'^'IIDSn,  of  the  privileges  of  fasting;  how  man  is  for- 
given, and  how  he  is  not  forgiven  (9  sections). 

17.  nsiD,  Sukkah,  or  the  Feaat  qf  TabemaeleSt  in  live 
chapters :  a.  K*^ntt9  nsiD,  of  the  size  and  covering  of  the 
Sokkah  (11  sections),  b.  '{tS'^n,  how  often  meals  should 
he  eaten  in  It ;  exemptions  (9  sections),  e,  3bl9,  of  the 
palm-branches,  myrtle-boughs,  willows,  citrons;  what 
constitutes  their  fitness,  and  what  not ;  how  to  tie  and 
stake  them  (16  sections),  d.  HD'^S'I  3blb,  how  many 
days  these  ceremonies  last ;  of  the  pouring-out  of  the  wa- 
ter (10  sections),  s.  b''bnn,  of  the  rejoicings ;  how  to  di- 
vide the  offerings  and  shew-bresd  on  this  festival  among 
the  orders  of  the  priests  (8  sections). 

1&  3*1  D  D*)*^,  Yom  Tbb,  Le.good  day,  or,  as  it  is  general- 
ly called,  naC^S.  BeUah,  I.  e.  tAs  egg^  ttota  the  word  with 
which  it  commences,  containing  five  chapters:  a.  nx*^!! 
HTbiaiD,  whether  an  egg  laid  on  the  festival  may  be  eaten 
thereon.  On  this  question  the  schools  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel  are  divided :  the  former  decide  in  the  affirmative, 
the  latter  in  the  negative  (10  sections),  b.  SIO  D*i*^,  or 
')'^b*^l33n  Sl*^:?,  i.  e.  of  connecting  the  meals  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  other  subsequent  holydays.  Malmonides  gives 
Uie  following  accoimt,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand this  expression:  "The  rabbins,  In  order  to  pre' 
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vent  cooking  or  preparation  of  food  on  the  festival  for  the 
following  workiug-days,  have  prohibited  it  even  for  the 
Sabbath  immediately  following.  They  have  ordered,  how- 
ever, that  Bome  article  of  food  ehoald  be  prepared  on  the 
day  before  the  festival,  to  which  more  mny  be  cooked,  iti 
addition,  on  the  festival ;  which  has  been  ordered  with  the 
intention  of  reminding  the  general  maea  that  it  is  not  law- 
fhl  to  prepare  any  food  on  the  festival  which  is  not  eaten 
thereon.  It  is  called  nils',  or  mixtare,  because  it  mixes 
or  combines  the  preparation  of  food  necessary  for  the  festi- 
val with  that  required  for  the  family^s  use  on  the  Sabbath" 
(HUeJwth  Yom  Tob,  ch.  vi).  e.  ^"^19  "{-ifi^,  of  catching  and 
killing  animals;  how  to  buy  the  necessary  things,  with- 
out mentioning  the  money  (8  sections),  d,  K*^3^n,  of 
carrying,  especially  wood  not  required  for  burning  (7  sec- 
tions), e.  *|'^?'«1Z?13,  en«meration  and  precise  definition 
of  classes  of  things  which  cannot  be  done  on  a  feast- 
day,  still  less  on  a  Sabbath  day  (7  sections). 
19.  MSIsn  VK*1,  Rot^  Hakh4hanah^  or  New-^year^  in  four 

chapters:  a.  C^SttJ  •'»«'1  HSa'IX.ofthe  four  New-years 

(9  sections),  b.  *|3*^K  QK,  of  examining  witnesses  who 
witnessed  the  new  moon,  and  of  announcing  It  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains  by  lire  (9  sections),  e.  iniK*1,  of  an- 
nouncing the  new  moon  and  new  year  with  cornets  (8 
sections),  d,  bll?  21^3  Q^*^,  what  to  do  in  case  the  New- 
year  falls  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  order  -of  service  on 
the  New-year  (9  sections). 
90.  n*>39n,  Taanith^  or  fantinfh  in  four  chapters:  a. 

'^Q'^M^,  of  prayer  for  rain,  and  proclamations  of  fasting 
in  cara  the  rain  does  not  come  in  due  season  (7  sections). 
b.  n*l*>39n  *HD,  of  the  ceremonies  and  prayers  on  the 
great  fastnlays  (10  sections),  e.  I^K  Hl^^a^n  "inO,  <>f 
other  occasions  of  fasting ;  of  not  blowing  alarms ;  when 
to  cease  fasting,  in  case  it  rains  (9  sections),  d.  MlsiCS 
D*^pnD,  of  the  twenty-four  stations  or  delegates;  their 
fastings,  lessons ;  of  bringing  wood  for  the  altar ;  of  the 
17th  of  Tammnz  and  of  the  9th  and  16th  of  Ab  (S  sec- 
tions). The  Mishna  tells  us  the  following  concerning 
these  dates:  "On  the  17th  of  Tammna  the  stone  tables 
were  broken  and  the  daily  olTering  ceased,  and  the  city 
was  broken  np,  and  Apostemns  (i.  e.  Antiochus  Bpipha- 
nes)  burned  the  law,  and  he  set  np  an  image  in  the  Tem- 
pie.  On  the  9th  of  Ab  it  was  proclaimed  to  our  foihers 
that  they  should  not  enter  the  laud,  and  the  house  was 
ruined  for  the  first  and  second  time,  and  Bither  was  tak- 
en, and  the  city  was  ploughed  up.**  Rabban  Simon,  the 
son  of  Gamaliel,  said,  "  There  were  no  holydays  In  Israel 
like  the  19th  of  Ab,  or  like  the  Day  of  Atonement,  be- 
cause in  them  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  promenaded 
in  white  garments,  borrowed,  that  no  one  might  be 
ashamed  of  her  pfwerty.  All  these  garments  must  be 
baptized.  And  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  promenaded 
and  danced  in  the  vineyards.  And  what  did  they  say? 
'  Look  here,  young  man,  and  see  whom  yon  choose :  look 
out  for  beauty,  look  for  family.*  *  Favor  is  deceitful,  and 
beauty  is  vain ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she 
shall  be  praised  ;*  and  it  is  snld,  *Oive  her  of  the  fruit  of 
her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates' 
(Prov.  xxxi,  80,  81).  And  it  is  also  sjiid :  *Go  forth,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Zlon,  and  behold  king  Solomon  with  the 
crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of 
his  espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart'  *' 
(Song  of  Solomon,  iii,  11). 

21.  nb*^!i^,  MegiUah,  or  the  roU  of  the  book  of  Esther,  in 
four  chapters :  a.  tlh'^^'Q,  of  the  days  on  which  the  Megil- 
lah  is  read  (11  sections).  The  Gemara,  on  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  this  Mishna  (fol.  7,  col.  S),  tells  us  that  the  Jews  are 
directed  to  get  so  drunk  on  the  Feast  of  Pnriro  that  they 
cannot  discern  the  dilTerence  between  "  Blessed  be  Morde- 
cai  and  cursed  be  Haroan"  and  "  Cursed  be  Mordecai  and 
blessed  be  Haman."  On  the  same  page  we  read,  "Rabba 
and  rabbi  Zira  made  their  Purim  entertainment  together. 
When  Rabba  got  drunk,  he  arose  and  killed  rabbi  Zira. 
On  the  following  day  he  prayed  for  mercy,  and  restored 
him  to  life.  The  following  year  Rabba  proposed  to  hiro 
again  to  make  their  Pnrim  entertainment  together :  but 
he  answered,  'Miracles  don't  happen  every  day.*"  6. 
6^'Tlpn,  how  to  rend  the  Megillah;  what  can  only  be 


done  by  day,  and  what  can  be  done  by  night  (6  sections). 
e.  "1*>2;n  "^33,  of  the  sale  of  holy  things;  of  the  lessons 
for  the  Sabbath  during  the  month  of  Adar,  and  for  other 
festivals  (6  sectioun).  d.  nt:i?  ^"^31:11  HK  K*npn, 
of  the  persons  required  for  the  lessons ;  how  many  verses 
each  person  may  read;  who  must  be  silenced  in  public 
prayer;  of  the  passages  which  at  the  public  reading  are 
to  be  omitted,  or  at  least  not  to  be  Interpreted  (10  sec- 
tions). For  these  passages,  see  the  following  article,  Tai^ 

Mirn,  TUK,  IM  TUB  TiMB  or  tub  OiJ>  TiCSTAMKItT. 

28.  "pisp  ^9la,  Mdid  Katon,  or  tfmali  holydays  in  three 
chapters,  treats  of  the  half-holydays  between  the  first  and 
the  last  day  of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles :  a.  '|*^plZ9T3,  of  working  in  the  field ;  of  graves,  and  of 
making  coffins ;  and  what  pertains  to  a  building  (10  sec- 
tions). A.  *^Bni9  *^Q,  of  the  work  done  on  flrniis:  what 
may  be  carried  and  bought  (6  sections),  e.  *pnbd%3  ibiti, 
of  shavin?,  washing,  writing,  and  mourning  (9  sections). 

28.  n!l^:in,  Chagigdh^orfeaaiting^Kfi  three  chapters,  speaks 
of  the  voluntary  sacrifices— other  than  the  paschal  lamb — 
olTered  by  individual  Jews  on  the  great  feasts:  a.  bsM 
*)^!l'^*^n,  of  the  persons  who  are  obliged  to  appear  at  the 
feasts  (8  sections).  6.1*^9*111  I'^M,  of  sundry  ordinances 
having  no  direct  connection  with  the  subject  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  treatise :  thus  the  first  section  of  this  second 
chapter  opens  with  "Men  mnat  not  lecture  on  matters  of 
Incest  (or  adultery)  before  three  (lersons,  nor  on  matters 
of  the  creation  before  two,  nor  on  the  chariot  before  one, 
unless  he  be  wise  and  intelligent  by  his  own  kuowledpe,** 
etc. ;  of  laying-on  of  hands  (7  sections),  e.  dp 3  ^72 "^n, 
in  how  far  the  rules  for  holy  things  are  more  weighty 
than  for  the  heave-offering:  in  how  far  certain  persons 
may  be  credited:  how  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  were 
cleaned  agaiu  after  the  feast  (8  sections). 

IIL  D*«t93  1*1D,  S9d«r  NatMm  (Women). 

This  Seder  is  comprised  of  seven  treatises,  vis. : 
24.  riQS*^,  Yebamoth^  enters  into  the  minutest  de- 
tails as  to  the  peculiar  Jewish  precept  of  y&ibiCnH^  or  the 
obligation  of  marrying  the  childless  widow  of  a  brother, 
with  the  alternative  disgrace  of  the  performance  of  the 
ehcMUAK  or  removal  of  the  shoe  of  the  recalcitrant,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  It  contains  sixteen  chap- 
ters, in  128  sections,  a.  The  opening  section  of  this 
treatise  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  subject  treated  there. 
*' Fifteen  women  free  their  rival  wives  and  their  rfvaPs 
rivals  f^om  the  chalitsAh  and  yibbOm  ad  infinitum^  rix. 
his  daughter  (the  dead  brother's  wife  being  the  danj^hter 
of  a  surviving  brother),  son's  daughter,  or  daughter's 
daughter;  his  wife's  daughter,  wife's  son's  daughter,  or 
wife's  daughter's  daughter ;  his  mother-in-law,  mother  of 
his  mother-in-law,  the  mother  of  his  father-in-law;  his 
maternal  sister,  his  mother's  sister,  or  his  wife's  sister ; 
the  widow  of  his  maternal  brother,  or  the  widow  of  a 
brother  who  was  not  alive  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
and  his  danghter-in-law.  All  these  free  their  rival  wireii 
and  their  rival's  rivals  from  the  chalits&h  and  yibbQm. 
If;  however,  any  of  these  had  died,  or  refused  her  con- 
sent, or  had  been  divorced,  or  is  unfit  for  procreation, 
their  rivals  may  be  married  by  yibbfim ;  yet  refusal  of 
consent  or  unfitness  [to  procreate]  cannot  be  applied  fn 
respect  to  his  mother-in-law,  or  the  mother  of  his  father- 
in-law."  This  Mishna  is  called  D'^CS  HIOS  l»m  <« 
sections),  b.  T.^^  12C2,  of  cases  where  a  brother  was 
bom  after  the  married  brother's  death ;  of  cases  where  a 
brother  is  to  be  freed  either  according  to  the  command  or 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  person ;  of  the  equal  right  of 
brothers  and  sons;  of  lietrothlng  to  persons  who  cannot 
be  distinguished  ft'om  each  other:  of  wives  who  cannot 
be  married  (10  sections).  &  "pIlH  H  Ja'IK,  of  hypothet- 
iC'il  cases,  e.  g.  when  brothers  married  sisters,  etc  (10  f^ec- 
tlons).  d.  yhynTy^  of  the  sister-in-law  who  was  found  to 
be  pregnant;  when  she  gets  the  heritage;  of  her  tntct- 
riage  contract ;  of  her  relatives ;  how  long  she  must  wnit  ^ 
what  constitutes  a  mamser,  i.  e.  an  illegitimate  child  ; 
that  the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  may  be  married  (13 
sections),  e.  bK'^b^a:^  ')2"1,  of  the  righto  of  a  marriai^ 
contract  and  divorce  (6  sections).  /.  Pj  KSn,  whom  the 
high -priest  cannot  marry;  what  constitutes  a  barrea 
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wraum,  or  a  prostitnte :  of  tho  doty  of  begetting  children 
(6  eectioiu).  g.  irT9197K,  who  U  entitled,  uuder  these  cir- 
cnmetancea,  to  eat  of  the  heare-offerlDg  or  nut  (6  sectlous). 
Jk.  b'*i9n,  of  one  that  la  woanded  in  the  stouecs  and  of  one 
that  has  hla  priyy  member  cot  off;  of  the  Ammooites 
and  M«>ablte8;  of  the  hermaphrodite,  etc.  (6  eectioua). 
i.  11*ir\113  10*^,  of  women,  or  brotheni-ln-law,  who,  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  their  relatlonehip,  can  neither  marry  nor  be  mar- 
ried, and  of  the  prohibited  degrees  (6  sections),  j,  MlOKn 
^bnv,  of  false  news  that  one  or  the  other  died ;  of  the 
carnal  interconree  of  one  who  Is  not  yet  marriageable  (9 
sections),  k.  "{"^KISIS,  of  violated  women,  proselytes,  and 
interchanged  children  (7  sections}.    I.  niS^n,  of  the 

ceramonien  of  the  challtsiih  (6  sections),  tn.  Q'^^QIK  1S3. 
and  n.  OHH,  of  the  reftisal  (»f  one  who  is  not  of  age  to 
marry  a  man :  of  the  right  of  deaf  persons  (13  and  4  sec- 
tions),   o.  nsi  TVQ  ncKh,  and  p,  -|bn©  trzvin 

Mb72,  how  the  evidence  that  one  is  dead  receives  cre- 
dence, and  its  validity  as  to  the  right  of  the  wife  marry- 
ing again;  and  the  Levirate  (q.  v.)  (10  and  7  sections). 
Several  piirtlons  of  this  treatise  are  so  offensive  to  all  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  that  they  have't>een  left  nntranstated  by 
the  Soglish  translators,  and  are  either  printed  in  Hebrew 
or  represented  by  asterisks  alone. 

SS.  niSina,  Kethvboth^  in  thirteen  chapters,  contains 
the  laws  relating  to  marriage  contracts:  a.  ITTPina,  of 
ench  as  are  regarded  as  virgins,  and  of  the  sum  promised 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  (10  sections),  h.  HlDStirT, 
whether  a  person  may  testify  of  himself,  and  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses  (10  sections).    «.  Hinipa  ibx,  of 

the  penalty  for  violating  a  virgin  (9  sections),  d.  n^93, 
to  whom  the  fine  belongs ;  of  the  rights  of  a  father  over 
his  daughter;  of  a  hatband  over  his  wife;  what  the  hus- 
band owes  the  wife ;  of  the  heritage  of  sons  and  daughters 
(li  sections),  e.  ^th:»  S)K,  of  the  addiUon  to  the  kethab4h 
(or  the  sam  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract ) ;  of  the 
datlea  belonging  to  the  wife ;  of  conjugal  duties ;  to  how 
mnch  a  wife  is  entitled  for  her  living  (9  sections).  /. 
rcf^XA  what  the  wife  owes  to  her  husband,  and  what 
belongs  to  him;  of  assigning  against  the  snm  which  the 
wife  has  brought  In,  and  of  the  dowry  of  a  daughter  (7  sec 
tions).  g.  n'^ITSH,  of  the  vows  of  a  woman,  and  of  the  de- 
fects which  cause  a  divorce  (10  sections).  K  17&3U  n^)<n, 
of  the  rights  of  the  husband  to  the  property  which  fell  to 
his  wife  during  her  marriage,  and  vice  verm  (S  sections). 
i.  an*f  371,  of  the  privileges  at  the  meeting  of  creditors,  and 
before  whom  the  wife  has  to  swear  that  she  has  received 
nothingofherkethnbAh (9 sections).  j.^VOl  M^HU?  ^13, 
of  cases  where  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife  (6  sections). 
k.  nS^T'^d  naisbK,  of  the  rights  of  widows,  and  of  the 
sale  of  the  kethnbAb  which  Is  invested  In  Immovable 
property  (6  sections).  2.  TVO^n  HM  KVian,  of  the 
right  of  a  daughter  of  a  former  husband,  and  of  the  right 
of  a  widow  to  remain  In  her  husband's  house  (4  sections), 
m.  '^3'f'^*!  *^3S,  different  opinions  of  two  Judges  of  Jeru- 
salem :  bow  a  wife  may  not  be  taken  from  one  place  to 
another ;  of  the  privileges  in  living  in  the  land  of  Israel 
and  at  Jerusalem ;  as  to  the  money  in  which  the  kethu- 
bah  must  be  paid  (11  sections). 

M.  0*^*1^3,  Nedarim,  or  vows,  in  eleven  chapters:   a. 

"^"^ISS  Vs,  of  the  expressions  for  vows,  since  a  person  is 
obliged  to  keep  them,  even  If  the  words  were  wronglv  and 
not  correctly  pronounced  (4  sections),  h.  '|'^*ini73  I^KI, 
what  words  do  not  constltnte  a  vow ;  how  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  oath  ;  what  restrictions  and  ambi- 
Kuities  may  occur  (6  sections),  c  D^n"73  n7!}*1K,  of 
fjur  kinds  of  vows  which  are  regarded  as  void ;  of  the 
vows  made  to  robbers,  publicans,  etc  (11  sections),  d. 
■niisn  I'^a  -pK,  and  «. '^■n3»  T»BnVan,ofthecase 
where  a  jierson  has  consented  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
another  or  tu  be  to  him  of  no  u^e,  and  how  one  can  make 
M>methlng  prohibited  to  the  other  (8  and  0  sections).  /. 
^ai3rn  •,«  n-nsn,  and  g.  pn^n  p  ^imsn,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  eatables,  in  case  they  have  been  renounced, 
etc  (10  and  9  sections).   A.  'p*^  031  p,  concerning  the  time 


over  which  the  row  extends  (T  sections),  i,  *lT3?*^bi<  *^a*1. 
of  divers  causes  for  which  a  vow  may  be  made  (9  sections). 
j.  M'193,  who  has  the  right  of  making  the  vow  of  a  wife 
or  daughter  void  (8  sections),  k.  D'**113  I^M^  what 
vows  can  be  made  void  by  the  husband  or  father,  and 
what  In  case  of  ignorance  or  error  (IS  sections). 

97.  'I'^TS,  A'ortr,  In  nine  chapters,  relating  to  vows  of 
abstinence:  a.  ni1^T3  '^■'•133  is,  of  the  form  in  which 
such  a  vow  can  be  made ;  of  the  difference  of  Samson '« 
vow  of  abstinence  from  others  (7  sections),  h.  '^3'inn 
*1^T3,  what  vows  are  binding  and  what  not  (10  sectlont>). 

e.  *173K12?  *^Q,  of  the  time  of  shaving  (7  sections),    d,  "^O 

^SKtS,  of  the  remission  and  removing  the  same  (7  sec- 
tions), s.  *^M1SV3  n*^!!,  what  is  to  be  done  In  cases  of 
error  and  other  dubious  cases  (7  sections).  /.  HlZ^bo 
"p'llOK,  of  things  prohibited  to  a  Nazarlte  (11  sections). 

g.  ^1*1!l  *)n3,  for  what  nncleanness  he  must  shave  him- 
self (4  sections),    h.  0*^*^*113  ^3  ID,  of  some  dotibtfhl  cases 

(S  sections),  i.  Dia^PM,  of  the  power  which,  in  divers 
cases,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  unclean ;  wheth- 
er Samuel  was  a  Naaarite  (5  sections). 

98,  miD,  SMoA,  or  the  •rritig  tsoman,  In  nine  chapters : 

a.  K3pQn,  what  constitutes  an  erring  woman :  who  must 
drink  the  bitter  water;  how  she  Is  to  be  presented  in  pub- 
lic, etc  (9  sections),  h,  K'^379  H'^h,  of  writing  the  curses, 
aud  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it  (6  sections),  e.  tl'^n 
bS313,  of  the  offering  of  the  sot&h,  and  the  fate  of  the  wom- 
an found  guilty  (8  sections),  d.  nOI^K,  where  the  bitter 
water  is  not  to  be  used  (5  sections),  s.  D^QHO  CU^S, 
that  the  bitter  water  should  also  be  taken  by  the  adul- 
terer (0  sections).  /.  MS'^plQ  *^73,  of  the  required  testi- 
mony (4  sections),  g,  ')'^*1QM3  iPK,  of  formulas  to  be 
spoken  In  the  holy  tongue,  and  of  snch  not  to  be  spoken 
in  that  tongue  (8  sectitms).  h,  HIIQC  of  the  address  of 
the  priest  anointed  as  king  (7  sections),  i.  nbd?,  of  kill- 
ing the  heifer  for  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder;  of 
different  things  which  have  been  abolished,  and  what 
will  be  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  (11  sections).  The  last 
sections  of  this  Mishna  are  very  Interesting  because  they 
foretell  the  signs  of  the  approaching  Messiah,  and  wind 
up  with  the  following  remarkable  words :  **  In  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  the  people  will  be  impudent  and  be  given 
to  drinking;  public -houses  will  flourish  and  the  vine 
will  be  dear;  none  will  care  for  punishment,  and  the 
learned  will  be  driven  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and 
no  one  will  have  compassion  on  them ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  scribes  will  be  stinking;  fear  of  Gh>d  will  be  dei^pised ; 
truth  will  be  oppressed,  aud  the  wise  will  become  less. 
The  young  men  will  shame  the  old,  the  old  will  rise 
against  the  young:  the  son  will  despise  the  father;  the 
daughter  will  rise  against  the  mother,  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  the  mother-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  bo 
they  of  his  own  household.  The  face  of  that  generation 
Is  as  the  face  of  a  dog ;  the  son  shall  not  reverence  the 
father  1" 

29.  ^*^3,  OUHny  or  ditoree  MO^,  In  nine  chapters,  treats 
of  divorce,  and  the  writing  given  to  the  wife  on  thai  oc- 
casion ;  how  It  must  be  written,  etc:  a.  h3!l  M'^a^H,  of 
sending  a  divorce,  and  what  mnst  be  observed  in  case  the 
husband  sends  one  to  his  wife  (6  sections),  b,  ISA  X'^a^n 
r3*^*1?aQ,  when,  how,  and  on  what  it  must  be  written 
(7  sections),  e.  ^^  ?3,  that  It  mnst  be  written  In  the 
name  of  the  wife  (8  sections),  d.  IS^i  nblCSH,  sundry 
enactments,  made  for  the  better  existence  of  the  world 
(9  sections),    e.  ''pp^T3n,  enactments  for  the  sake  of 

peace  (9  sections).  /.  *1?aiMn,  sundry  cases  of  the  hill 
of  divorce  (7  sections),  g.  V\T\WS  *^Q,  of  additional  con- 
ditions (9  sections).  K  &3  p^^ltn,  of  throwing  the  di- 
vorce bill.  Its  different  effects;  wliat  constltntes  a  bald 
bill  of  divorce  (I.  e.  one  which  according  to  the  Mishna 
has  more  folds  than  subscribing  witnesses)  (10  sections), 
i.  tt?"i3^i1,  of  the  signature  of  witnesses,  and  of  the  cause 
that  constltntes  a  divorce,  of  which  the  school  of  Shnm- 
mal  saye^^No  man  may  divorce  his  wife,  unless  he  And 
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in  her  scandAlons  behavior,  for  it  is  said  (Deot  zxiv,  1), 
'Because  he  found  in  her  some  ancleanne«s:*  but  the 
school  of  Hillel  aays,  *Kven  if  she  spoiled  hiu  food,  be- 
cause it  is  said  some  uncleanness.*  R.  Akiba  says, 
*Bven  if  he  found  one  handsomer  than  she,  for  it  is 
said,  if  it  happen  that  she  found  no  fiivor  in  his  eyes.*  ** 

80. 1'WI'ip,  KiddttshiUt  or  bUroUuUs,  in  four  chapters:  a. 

D'^SpS  nt9Mn,  of  the  dilTerent  ways  in  which  a  wife  is  ac- 
quired, and  how  she  regains  her  liberty ;  of  the  dilTereuce 
of  prayers  which  are  incumbent  upon  the  man  and  wife,  in 
and  outside  of  the  land  of  Lsrael  (10  sections),  h,  IS'^KH 
Onp^,  of  valid  and  invalid  betrothals  (10  sections),    e. 

*in2nb  "^TalKn,  of  betrotlials  made  under  certain  condi- 
tions :  of  children  of  dilTerent  marriages  (18  sectitms).  d. 
yCTV,^  n*1S99,  of  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  flimllies  which 
may  intermarry  and  which  cannot;  of  the  evidence  of  a 
known  or  unknown  lineage;  rules  according  to  which  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  in  a  secluded  place  alone  with  wom- 
en :  counsels  as  to  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  an  Is- 
raelite should  bring  up  his  son ;  occupations  which  an  nu- 
marrled  man  should  not  follow,  on  account  of  the  great 
facilities  they  offer  for  unchaste  practices.  It  also  states 
that  all  ass-drivers  are  wicked,  camel-drivers  are  honest, 
sailors  are  plooa,  physicians  are  destined  for  hell,  and 
butchers  are  company  for  Amalek  (14  sections). 

IV.  IT'^^^  niD,  Sedsr  KuiMn  (Damages). 
This  Seder  contains  ten  tractates : 

81.  K^p  it!2a,JBaba  JTammo,  or  the  >lrslpa<e,  so  called 
because  in  the  Bast  law  is  often  administered  in  the  gate- 
way of  a  city.  It  treats,  in  ten  chapters,  of  damages :  a. 
ni^K  n9!}"^K,  of  four  kinds  of  damages,  restitution  and 
its  amount  (4  sections),  b.  hX^T^  T2C^3,  bow  an  animal 
can  cause  damage,  and  of  the  owner  who  is  obliged  to 
make  reetitntion  (6  sections),  e.  n*^3Qn,  of  damage 
caused  by  men ;  of  goring  oxen  (11  sections),  d  and  «. 
*111D,  continuation,  and  of  damage  caused  by  an  open  pit 
(9  and  7  sections).  /.  09*1311,  nf  damage  caused  by  necll- 
frent  feeding  of  cattle  and  by  fire  (6  sections),  g.  il!l'i*1Q, 
of  restitution,  when  it  is  double,  twofold  or  fivefold  (T  sec- 
tions).  A.  ^2inil,  of  restitution  for  hurting  or  wounding 

(7  sections),  i.  ^YISUl,  what  to  do,  in  case  some  change 
happens  with  something  robbed ;  of  the  fifth  part  above 
the  usual  restitution,  in  case  of  peijnry  (12  sections),  j. 
b'*3K131  ^Tllin,  of  sundry  cases,  applicable  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  stolen  goods  (10  sections). 

82.  n:f'^T^  KSm,  Baba  MeUtah,  or  the  middUgaU,  in  ten 
chapters,  treats  of  claims  resulting  from  trusts:  a.  Q'^SO 
•ptrnK,  and  6.  mS'^X^  ibx,  what  to  do  with  goods  which 
were  found  (8  and  11  sections).  «.  1'^pDsn,  of  deposits 
(18  sections),  d.  IMtn,  of  buying,  and  different  kinds  of 
cheating  (18  sections),  a.  *)MY*^&<,  of  different  kinds  of 
usury  and  overtaxing  (11  sections).    /.  ^Sivn,  of  the 

rights  of  hiring  (8  sections),  g.  ^is^tn  TK  *131«n,  of 
the  rights  of  laborers  concerning  their  eating,  and  what 
they  may  eat  of  the  eatables  they  work  on ;  of  the  four 
kinds  of  keeping,  and  what  is  meant  by  An«s,  I.  e.  casus 
fortuitus  (11  sections).  A.  pKICFI,  continuation,  and  again 

of  hiring  (9  sections),    i,  b!}p?an,  of  the  rights  among 

farmers;  of  wages,  and  taking  a  pledge  (18  sections),   j. 

r\*^!}ri,  of  divers  cases  when  something  belonging  to 

two  has  fallen  in ;  of  the  rights  of  public  places  (6  seo- 
tluns). 

88.  M*in2  Kn2,  Baba  Bathra,  or  the  Uut  gaJU^  In  ten 
chapters,  treats  of  the  partition  of  immovables,  laws  of 
tenantry,  joint  occupation,  and  rights  of  common :  a. 
"pBHIlCn,  of  the  partition  of  such  things  as  are  In  com- 
mon; what  each  has  to  contribute,  and  how  one  can  be 
obliged  to  make  a  partition  (6  sections),  h.  *^*lBrn  M9,  of 
divers  kinds  of  servitude ;  what  and  how  far  something 
must  be  removed  flrom  the  neighbor's  premises  for  differ- 
ent causes  (14  sections),  a  TpTH,  of  superannuatiou  of 
things,  and  lU  rights  (18  sections),   d.  n'^nn  HM  ^31?an, 

what  is  sold  along  with  the  sale  (9  sections),  e.  ^'STCSr\ 
ri2*^&Dn  r&t,  continuation,  and  how  a  sale  may  be  made 


void  (11  sections).  /.  111*1*^0  *^^Qn,  for  what  a  person 
must  be  good ;  of  the  required  sise  of  different  place«  and 
the  right  of  passing  through  (8  sections),  g,  "^"YMn,  of 
becoming  security  for  a  sold  acre  and  of  other  thingB  per> 
taiuing  to  it  (4  sections).  K  I'^ITid  V9^,  of  inheritances 
(8  sections),    i.  D^StD  "^  of  the  division  of  property  (10 

sections).  >.  t3lQ3D  03,  what  Is  required  in  order  to  make 
a  contract  legal  (8  sections). 
84.  *p*^^n9D,  SsTiAerfWn,  or  cmo'tit  af  juMtictt  In  eleven 

chapters:  a.  ni91QQ  '^d'^l.of  the  difference  of  the  three 
tribunals  of;  a,  at  least  three  persons;  fi^  the  small  Sanhe- 
drim of  twenty-three  persons;  and,  7,  the  great  Sanhedrim 
of  seventy-one  persons  (6  sections),  h,  ^*1T3  ^ns,  of  the 
privileges  of  the  high-priest  and  king  (5  sections),  e,  *^a'n 
niSIQQ,  of  appointing  judges ;  unfitness  for  being  Jadge 
and  witness ;  of  hearing  the  witnesses  and  publishing  the 
sentence  ( 8  sections ).  d.  inM,  of  Judgments  in  money 
and  judgments  in  souls ;  a  description  how  they  sat  in 
judgment  (5  sections),  e.  "ppT'^S  I^H,  again  of  exam- 
ining witnesses,  and  what  must  be  observed  in  capital 
punishments  (6  sections).   /.  *17S!l3,  of  stoning  in  special 

(6  sections),  g,  T\^T\'^'Q  92*1K,  of  the  other  capital  pnn- 
isbments ;  those  that  were  to  be  stoned  (11  sections).  K 
^Ts^^  'p,  of  stubborn  sons  and  their  punlshmenta,  with 
so  many  restrictions,  however,  that  this  case  hardly  eonld 
ever  have  occurred  (7  sections),  t.  "jn  lbx\  of  criminals 
who  were  burned  or  beheaded  (6  sections),  i.  bxn®^  is, 
of  those  who  have  part  in  the  world  to  come,  vis.  **a]l  Is- 
rael" (6  sections).  But  the  following  have  no  share:  he 
who  says  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  not  foand 
in  the  law,  or  that  there  is  no  revealed  law  from  heaven, 
and  the  Epicurean.  Besides,  there  are  excluded  fW>m 
the  world  to  come,  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Manasseh,  Balaam, 
Doeg,  Ahitophel,  and  Qehazl.  So,  likewise,  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Deluge ;  that  of  the  Dispersion  (Gen.  zi,  8) :  the 
men  of  Sodom,  the  spies,  the  generation  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  congregation  of  Korah,  and  the  men  of  a  city 
given  to  idolatry.  In  the  (Jemara  a  good  deal  Is  spoken 
of  the  Messiah,  k.  ypZT\in  "{n  ibit,  of  those  that  are 
strangled,  especially  rebellions  elders  and  their  panle!i* 
ment  (6  sections). 

86.  ni30,  Makkotk,  or  sfrfpss,  in  three  chapters,  treats 
of  corporal  punishments:  a.  C^isn  laC^a,  in  what 
cases  false  witnesses  are  Inflicted  with  the  stripe%  and  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  against  false  witnesses  in  geueral 
(10  sections).  6.  •(H  ibst,  of  unintentional  murders,  and 
the  cities  of  refuge  (8  sections),  c.  -jPI  ibxi,  of  criminals 
deserving  the  stripes ;  how  they  should  be  Inflicted:  why 
forty  save  one  (?);  of  stopphig  in  case  the  delinquent  is 
regarded  as  too  weak;  that  such  as  have  suffered  this 
penalty  are  free  from  the  punishment  of  extermination  ; 
of  the  reward  of  those  who  keep  the  law ;  why  so  many 
laws  were  dven  ti>  Israel  (18  sections). 

86.  ni9iatt3,  SAsfttioCA,  or  otOhe,  in  eight  chapters :  & 
tt'^r©  riyiao,  of  different  kinds  wherein  a  person  is 
conscious  or  unconscious  of  having  touched  anything  nu- 
clean  (because  It  is  trested  under  the  head  of  oaths.  Lev. 
V,  2) ;  of  the  atonement  through  sacrifices;  what  sins  were 
atoned  by  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices  (7  sections).  & 
m5*'*T'>,  how  far  the  sanctity  of  the  court  of  the  Temple 
reaches  (5  sections).  0.  hl3?*l!31D,  of  forswearing,  its  kinds 

and  degrees  (11  sections),    d.  ni*irn  nriSlS,  of  the  oath 

of  witnesses ;  of  blasphemy  and  cursing  (18  sections).    «, 

"p'TpCn  mjin©,  of  the  oath  mentioned  in  Lev.  v1,  s, 

and  of  the  peijurer  (6  sections).   /.  ';*'3*''»*in  tViaC,  of 

the  oath  demanded  by  the  court,  when  it  must  be  taken 
or  not,  and  what  ought  to  be  testified  (7  sections),     g, 

1*^9218311  93,  of  such  oaths  as  are  for  the  benefit  of 
him  that  swears  (8  sections).  A.  '{'^n^ars  n;i*1K,  of  the 
different  watchmen  who  must  be  security  for  goods ;  how 
far  it  goes ;  In  what  cases  they  must  replace  it  or  swear ; 
what  In  case  they  lied  («  sections). 

87.  r>1"**T9,  Sdayathj  or  tesefmefUsa,  in  eight  chapters. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  laws  which  tried  and 
trustworthy  teachers  attested  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
elder  teachers,  in  Sanhedrim  assembled:  a.  "^KQV,  enact- 
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■enta  In  whieli  the  other  sages  deTlate  firom  the  schools 
orShamflMi  and  llfllel,  or  wherein  the  school  ofHillei  is 
(illovcd,  or  wherein  the  school  of  HlUel  has  given  way  to 
Uttt  orShamniai  (14  sections),  b.  K3*^an  tm,  enactmeots 
of  different  rabbins,  especially  of  R.  Ishmael  and  R.  Akiba 
on  niKtly  unimportant  things  (10  sections),  e.  *?3il  bs 
79tQh3,  euactnents  of  U.  Dusa  on  divers  defilements  (12 
sectkms).  d.  Q^nsi  I^K,  laws  in  which  the  school  uf 
Shsnmai  ie  more  lenient  than  that  of  Hillel  (IS  sections). 
«.  rmm  ^n,  laws  which  R.  AUbs  would  not  take  back 
(1  ssctiaBS).  /.  p  tmsr^  "nn,  of  different  kinds  of  de- 
fllsaeat  on  which  diapuies  have  Uken  place  with  R.  £li- 
ocr  9  sections),  g  and  K  9V*.n*>  S  ^:frx  of  some  mi- 
Bor  points  which  cannot  be  brought  under  one  common 
Boneaclatnre :  at  the  end  we  read  that  Alijah  the  Prophet 
win  finally  determine  all  disputed  points  of  the  sages  and 
vQl  bring  peace  (9  and  7  sections). 

tt.  iT^t  iTTta9,  Abodtik  Zarahf  or  idolatry^  in  flve  chap- 
ters. This  trealiee  is  wanting  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1578, 
bccan«e  seTere  reflections  upon  Jesos  Christ  snd  his  fol- 
lowers were  foond  therein  by  the  censor:  a.  'jH^l^fiC  ^3  fib, 
«ks:  mnst  be  observed  cuncernlng  idolatrous  feasts,  and 
ofihlns»  not  to  be  sold  to  idolaters  (9  sections),  b,  'pit 
^^Tr^Q,  of  divers  forbidden  occasions  which  tend  to- 
wards «  Dear  relation  with  idolaters ;  of  the  use  that  can 
be  msde  of  their  goods,  especially  eatables  (7  sectionti). 
«•  C7rb3Dn  5D,  of  idols,  temples,  altars,  and  groves  (10 
sections).  dL  biUPlSV*^  *>3n,  of  what  belongs  to  an  Idol, 
sad  of  desecrating  an  idol ;  prohibiUun  of  wine  of  liba- 
tioa,  and  of  every  wine  which  was  only  touched  by  a 
heathen,  because  even  the  slightest  libation  conld  have 
Bsde  it  saerttdal  wine  (IS  sections),  e.  ^•yvxm,  coutin- 
aitami  of  things  with  which  wine  could  have  been  mixed 
B',i;  how  to  cleanse  utensils  bought  of  a  heathen  for  eatr 
tsg  purposes  (IS  sections). 

3«i  nOJl.  Ahoth,  or  Pna»  -^pna,  FWiey  Aboth,  oon- 
tsias  the  ethical  maxims  of  the  fiithers  of  the  Mishna. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  six  chapters, 
beesaas  they  all  contain  maxims  without  any  chronolog- 
ksl  order.  This  treatise  speaks  of  the  oral  law,  its  trans- 
»isei<«,  naoaee  of  the  ••  receivers,**  and  contains  maxims, 
spnthegnw,  and  the  wisdom  of  tbe  wise.  The  first  chap. 
ter  lias  tS,  the  second  !«,  the  third  18,  the  fourth  SS,  tbe 
flitb  22,  and  the  sixth  10  sections.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  it  has  been  given  in  the  art.  Piaxa  Aboth  (q.  v.). 

#.  mTirv  HarayotK,  or  deeMoM,  in  three  chapters, 
treats  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing  sentences  and  other 
Bsificrs  rsteting  to  Judges  and  their  (hnctions,  but  which, 
thOTch  erroiieoaa,  still  were  obeerved,  and  for  which  a 
^J^^»<fc*ing  wne  to  be  brought  according  to  Lev.  iv,  18 :  & 
^^^  in  what  cases  and  under  what  circumstances  such 
sArittgs  were  to  be  brought  by  the  congregation  or  not  (5 
seedane).  h.  "jriB  tTTin,  of  tbe  sin-offering  of  an  anoint* 
ed  priest  and  prince  (7  secUooe).  c  TT^iQ  yo,  who  is 
sMant  by  an  anointed  priest  and  prince  \  of  the  difference 
haveeii  en  anointed  priest  and  one  only  Invested  with 
!he  priesthood:  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  high-priest  be- 
(jfe  a  common  priest ;  of  the  male  sex  before  tbe  female ; 
taaZly,  of  the  order  of  precedence  among  those  who  pro- 
ie^  the  Jewish  religion,  that  a  learned  precedes  an  un- 
IsBBsd  (fteeothftts). 

V.  n^snp  ■TTO,  Bedtr  KodaMm  (Consecrations). 

This  Sadtr  contains  eleven  tracUtes: 

U  Cl^nar,  ZAaeMm^  or  aacrificm^  in  nineteen  chapters : 
a.  STLUfi  Va,  tn  how  (kr  every  sacrifice  must  be  regard- 
ed with  the  intention  that  it  ahall  be  such  a  aacrifloe  (4  seo- 

*^wi.  b,  Vspu  o'Totn  ba^  and  c  •j'^iioBn  is, 

^•^  it  becomes  unfit  or  an  abomination  (jlS  and  6  sections). 
^  ^VSC  m,  of  sprinkling  the  blood  (6  sections),    e. 

mPK,  of  the  diflbrence  between  the  most  holy 

and  those  of  less  holiness  O  sections).  /.  'WHp 

•"-*p,  of  the  place  of  the  altar  where  every  sacrifice 
tis  to  be  oftnd  a  sectlona).   g.  S)i:pn  nKOn,  of  the 

Moiimofblrda^seetioas).  *.  •QISTO©  D'^mtn  ia, 
•*  esses  where  something  of  the  sanctified  has  been 
«ka>S«d  vtth  the  other  parts  (IS  sections).    {.  rOYSM, 
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I  how  the  altar  sanctifies  the  offered  part  (7  sections).  /. 
^"^rn  ba,  of  the  order  In  which  sacrifices  must  be 
brought;  which  precedes  the  other  (8  sections),  k,  01 
n^CSn,  of  washing  the  dress,  etc.,  on  which  ttie  blood 
of  a  sin-offering  has  come  (8  sections).  U  D'^.'i  '^laid, 
to  whom  the  skins  belong  and  where  they  go  (6  »eo- 
tions).  m.  DrniDn,  of  divers  trespasses,  when  trespass 
has  been  committed  unconsciously  during  the  sacrificial 
service  ( 8  sections ).  n.  nK^SH  D"l&,  of  the  different 
places  of  sacrificial  service  during  different  periods  (Oil- 
gal,  Shiloh,  Nobh,  Gibeon,  Jerusalem),  and  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  altar  and  the  heighis  (10  sections). 

48.  rinSQ,  Henaeholh,  or  m«a^«yeHn^,  in  eighteen 
chapters:  a.  ninS^n  73,  of  taking  a  handfhl;  what 
corresponds  in  sacrifices  to  the  act  of  sacrificing,  when  it 
becomes  unfit  or  an  abomination  (4  sections),  b  and  e. 
yo^pT^t  and  d.  nbsnn,  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  meatofferings  (0,  7,  and  5  sections).  «.  ninSTSn  bs 
n*lK3,  and  /.  ninSTa  *lbK,  of  these  different  kinds  and 
their  treatment  (0  and  7  sections),  g.  mirn,  of  the 
thank-offering  and  of  the  Naxarite's  offering  (6  sections). 
h.  n'^d^np  93,  whence  the  necessary  good  things  were 
taken  ( 7  sections ).  i,  ni"7Q  *^nO,  of  the  measares  in 
the  sanctuary ;  of  the  drink-offleriugs  and  the  laying-K>n  of 
hands  (9  sections),   j,  ^^913^'^  *^^\  of  the  wave-loaf 

(9  sections).  Lfin^n  *^ni:7,  of  tbe  Pentecostal  and  sbew- 
breads  (0  sections).  I,  ninacn,  of  changes  In  the  of- 
fering (6  sections),  m.  '^bs  '^•^n,  of  indefinite  vows ;  of 
the  Onias  temple  in  Egypt;  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
words  **  a  sweet  savor"  (11  sections). 

48. 1*^blH,  ChcUn,  or  ^mttmseerated  thing$.  In  seventeen 
chapters:  a.  T^amiD  bsH,  who  may  slaughter;  where- 
with nnd  where  it  can  be  slaughtered  (7  sections),  b, 
inK  oni lCn,of  cotting  through  the  windpipe  and  oesoph- 
aguip,  in  fk-ont  or  at  the  side,  and  how  the  slaughtering 
becomes  unfit  (10  sections),  e.  ni&*>^a  *lbM,  what  ani- 
mals are  no  more  hiuhAr^  i.  e.  lawfhl,  but  tr^phAh^  1.  e.  uu- 
lawfhl :  the  signs  of  clean  fowls,  grasshoppers,  and  fishes 
(7  sections),  d,  TVQp'^T\  tiXlTV^^  enactments  concern- 
ing an  animal  fcstus  (7  sections),  s.  13^  DMI  iniM,  of 
the.  prohibition  against  slaughtering  an  animal  and  the 
yoong  on  the  same  day  (6  sections).  /.  C*in  *^1D^3,  the 
precept  of  covering  the  blood  of  wild  animals  and  fowl  (7 
sections);  g,  lllD3n  *V^X  the  precept  concerning  the  pro- 
hibition of  eating  the  sinew  which  shrank  (6  sections),  h. 
^^an  bs,  the  prohibition  to  boil  any  kind  of  fiesh  In 
milk  (6  sections),  i.  3D*fini  *119n,  pollution  commu- 
nicated by  a  carcass  or  trephAh  (8  sections),  j.  91*nTh, 
of  the  oblations  due  to  the  priest  from  the  slaughtered 
animal  (4  sections),    h,  TAn  n">VKn,  of  the  firstlings  of 

the  fieeoe  (S  sections).  I,  *}pn  HlblD,  the  precept  of  let- 
ting the  parent  bhrd,  found  In  the  nest,  fiy  away  (5  sec- 
tions). 

44  r*l*1133,  Bekoreth,  orjtnt-bom^  In  nine  chapters:  a. 

*iai9  nplbh,  of  the  redemption  of  the  first-bom  of  an 
ass:  how  to  redeem  it  (7  sections),  b.  ^Z^T  Mp'^bn 
*tr^B,  when  the  first-born  of  an  animal  is  not  to  be 
given;  of  some  deflects  of  a  sanctified  animal;  of  sundry 
dubions  cases  as  to  wbnt  constitutes  the  firat-bom  (9  sec- 
tions), e.  n^na  nplbn,  of  the  sign  of  the  birth  of  the 
flret-bom ;  of  the  wool  of  a  flret-bom  (4  sections),  d.  19 
nQ3,  how  long  the  firet-bom  must  be  raised  np  befbre  it 
is  given  to  the  priest ;  what  mnst  be  psid  for  the  inspec- 
tion (10  sections).  «.  '^blOB  b3,  /.  T^OIO  ibfit  br,  and 
g.  ^bK  *)*^73m,  of  the  defects  which  make  a  firat-bom  un- 
fit for  sacrifice  or  service  In  the  sanctuary  (0,  IS,  and  7  sec- 
tions), h,  1133  Q)^,  of  tbe  rights  of  the  firet-bora  con- 
cerning a  heritage;  In  what  cases  he  forfeits  snch  a  right 
or  the  priest  forfeits  the  right  on  the  flrst-bora,  and  of 
what  property  he  has  to  receive  his  heritage  (10  sections). 
i.  Miana  ItJ^ta,  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd;  of 
what,  when,  and  how  the  tithe  has  to  be  given ;  what  to 
do  in  dubious  cases  (8  sections). 
40.  ')*^319,  Brakifit  or  esMmoCes,  tn  nine  chapters:  a. 
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'ps^ns^tt  ^an,  wbo  has  to  make  this  eatlmate  and  on 
what  (4  sections),  b.  y^Ji'^^fZ  "{"^K,  what  coustltntes  herein 
the  miulmum  and  roaximnm  (6  sections),  e.  'pD'^:f1 09*^, 
how  such  a  valnation  may  be  more  dlfflcalt  to  the  one  than 
to  the  other  (6  sections),  d.  1^  dCn,  how  the  valuation 
has  to  be  made  nccordlnfc  to  the  means,  age,  etc  (4  sec- 
tions), e.  ''bpttJTD  "liaiKn,  raluation  according  to 
welj^ht,  and  how  the  treasnrer  takes  a  forfeit  (6  sections). 
/.  D'^13ln''ri  DIttJ,  of  proclaiming  and  redeeming  (6  seo- 
ilonp).  g.  1'>»'^*lpO  I'^R,  and  A.  W»1p«ri,  of  the  ban- 
ished (6  and  7  sections),  i.  im©  n«  nsi^an,  of  re- 
deeming a  sold  field :  of  hoaf*es  in  a  city  surronnded  wiih 
a  wall  (Lev.  xx,  39) ;  of  the  privilege  of  the  hooses  and 
cities  of  the  Levites  (8  sections). 

46.  nnian,  Tumurah,  or  ocehangeB  (Ler.  xxvii,  10,  88), 
in  seven  chapters,  treats  of  the  way  ezchanires  are  to  be 
effected  between  sacred  things :  a.  *p*l'^d3  PSn,  to  what 
persons  and  things  this  ri^ht  may  be  applied  or  not  (6  sec- 
tions), h.  m3a"»p!a  W,  of  the  difference  between  the 
sacrifice  of  an  individual  and  a  congregation  (8  sections). 
e.  U^^lp  I^K;  of  the  exchanire  of  the  young  of  a  sacred 
animal  (5  sections),  d.  PKOn  lbl,  of  sin-otferings  which 
were  starved,  or  which  were  lost  and  found  again  (4  sec- 
tions). «.  'j"^«"^*1Sia  *1X*'3,  of  the  means  to  cheat  the 
priest  out  of  the  fii-st-born  ;  how  yonng  and  old  can  be 
sanctified  at  the  same  time  or  separately  (6  sections).  /. 
■pmOficn  is,  what  is  prohibited  to  1)e  brought  upon 
the  altar  (B  sections),  g.  '^ttJlpa  tt?\  of  the  dlflTerent 
rights  of  things  sanctified  for  the  altar  and  for  the  Tern- 
pie ;  what  may  be  buried  or  burned  of  the  sanctified  (6 
sections). 

47.  mn'^ID,  KerUhoth,  or  etUting  of,  in  seven  chapters, 
treats  of  offenders  being  cut  off  A'om  the  Lord,  provided 
the  offences  were  wantonly  committed ;  but  if  inadvertent- 
ly committed.entall  the  obligation  to  bring  sin-offerings: 
a.  ^VS^  D'^tt^PtSt  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  woman  in  childbed, 
after  the  birth  is  certain  or  uncertain  (7  sections),  b. 
•siDina  njaiR,  and  c  nisx  lb  IITDK,  of  canes 
where  one  or  more  sin-offeiings  were  to  be  brought  (6 
and  10  sections),  d.  bsiC  pDD,  of  a  doubtful  sin-offer- 
ing (8  sections),  e.  Hld^niS  CI  bsx,  of  eating  blood 
and  divers  doubtful  editings,  and  what  they  cause  (8  sec- 
tions). /.  D^^M  K*^313il,  of  cases  where  the  secret  sin 
became  known ;  of  the  efllcacy  of  the  day  of  expiation : 
of  shekels  which  were  used  separately  and  for  other  par^ 
poses  (9  sections). 

48.  hb'^9!3,  Meildh,  or  tresptua  (Numb.  ▼,  «,  8),  in  six 
chapters,  treata  of  things  partaking  of  the  name  of  sacri- 
lege :  a.  O"* VIp  *^IS^p.  what  sacrifice  causes  a  trespass 
(4  sections),  b.  7)19n  TKhdn,  fh)m  what  time  it  is  poasi- 
ble  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sanctified  (9  sections). 
e.  nxisn  17*1,  of  things  which  were  given  from  such  tres- 
pass (8  sections),  d.  l^ZfQ  *^1Z9*lp,  how  far  the  addition 
of  different  things  takes  place  (G  sections),  e.  "i^  nanSM 
ISipnn,  in  how  far  the  wear  and  tear,  by  spoiling  some- 
thing of  it,  or  the  use  thereof,  is  to  be  considered  (6  sec- 
tions). /.  M1S91Z}  H'^itZjri,  in  how  far  a  man  may  tres- 
pass by  means  of  a  third  person  (6  sections). 

49.  *T'^TQn,  TVimW,  or  daily  tacrifteeM^  in  seven  chapters, 
treats  of  the  morning  and  evening  offerings:  a.  M^PVl 
riQlplS,  of  the  night-watch  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  cap- 
tain, when  the  gate  was  opened  and  the  priests  went  in  (4 
sections),  b.  I^HK  "iiTIK*^,  of  the  first  work,  how  the  al- 
tar was  cleared  from  the  ashes,  the  fsgots  were  brought  and 
the  great  and  the  small  Hre  were  arranged :  the  former  for 
the  members  and  the  cauls  of  the  sacrifices,  the  latter  for  the 
coals  of  the  incense  (5  sections),  e.  T^^^^^T^  Cn?  *1T3M, 
allotting  services  for  the  offering  of  the  lamb;  of  finding 
out  whether  "  It  brightens;"  of  fetching  the  Iamb  and  the 
vessels ;  of  the  Iamb-chamber,  opening  the  Temple  and 
cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  candlestick  (9  sections),  d. 
"I'^Bia  1*^71  Kb,  of  slanghtering  and  sprinkling  the 
blood ;  of  skinning,  cuttintr,  and  dividing  the  parts  <S 
sections).  «.  nsinn  onb  "i^K,  of  the  morning  prayer  of 


the  priests ;  of  offering  the  incense  (6  sections).  /.  *l?nri 
S'^bl9,  again  of  cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  the  cahdle- 
silck :  of  putting  on  the  coals  and  of  lighting  the  iDoense 
(3  sections),  g.  *jn30  liata,  of  the  entering  of  the  high- 
priest  and  of  the  other  priests;  of  the  blessing  of  the 
priests;  when  tiie  high-priest  offered  the  sacrifices;  of 
the  chant  which  the  Levites  intoned  in  the  sanctuary  (4 
sections). 

60.  ni1?a,  Middolh,  or  meaaurementa.  In  five  chapters, 
treats  of  the  raeasurementc  of  the  Temple,  its  different 
parta  and  courU:  a.  mcip^  tlisbva,  of  the  night- 
watches  in  the  Temple,  the  gates  and  chambers  (9  sec- 
tions), b,  n'^ain  "tn,  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  its 
walls  and  conrta  (6  sections),  e.  natisn,  of  the  altar 
and  the  other  space  of  the  inner  court  to  the  bail  of  tho 
Temple  (8  sections),  d.  innB,  computation  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Temple  (7  sections).  «.  il*1T9n  bs,  of  the 
measure  of  the  court  and  its  chaml>ers  (4  sections).  Thia 
tractate  has  no  Gemara  or  commentary. 

51.  Q*^3p,  Kinninif  or  Mrd's-tieste,  in  three  chapter*, 
treats  of  the  mistakes  about  doves  and  beasts  brought 
into  the  Temple  for  sacrifice:  a.  Tjl^H  rKkSn,  how  the 
blood  of  these  birds  was  sprinkled  in  different  manner— 
that  of  the  sacrifice  above  the  alur,  that  of  the  trespasa- 
offering  below  the  red  line  which  stretched  around  the 
altar  (4  sections),  b.  M^ino  *p,  of  the  so-called  indefi- 
nite nest  (S  sections).  «.  0*^*111  iH^a,  of  possible  mis- 
takes of  the  priests  and  the  offering  women  (6  sections). 

VL  m*in:3  •no,  SedM"  Taharoth  (Purifications). 

This  order  has  twelve  tractates : 

D2.  D'^ba,  Keiim,  or  vestelB,  in  thirty  chapters,  treats  of 
those  which  convey  nncleanness  (Lev.  xi,  88):  a,  nilH 
niKQICSin,  of  the  main  kinds  of  nncleanness  accordiii}; 
to  their  ten  degrees,  as  well  as  of  other  ten  degrees  of  an- 
cleanness  as  well  as  of  holiness  (9  sections),  b.  y^  "^^a,  r. 
^ba  liy^ttJ,  and  d.  0*lHn,  of  earthen  vessels,  which  are 
the  least  capable  of  nncleanness,  but  which  become  clean 
as  soon  as  they  break  wh«>lly  or  partly  (8, 8,  and  4  sections). 

a.  nian,  /.  nioisn,  ir.  mnbpn,  a.  isxnio  "iian,  aud 

i.  CSn^  of  the  divers  kinds  of  ovens  made  of  earih  (11, 4, 
«,  11,  and  S  sections),  j.  D*^ba  ibK,  of  vessels  which  by 
cover  and  binding  are  protected  against  nncleanness  (3sec^ 

tions).  k.  mana  -^ba,*.  dix  nsaia,  m.  q-^-ton,  aud 

n.  Miaa  r\*ian^  *>ba,  of  metal  vessels  which  become  un- 
clean, and  how  they  get  clean  (9, 8, 8,  and  8  •ectloes).  o. 
yy  "^ba.p.  ^5  "^ba  ba,  and  q.  '^bra^^ba  ba,of  veeaela 
of  wood,  skin,  leather,  bone,  glass,  and  the  size  of  the 
hole  whereby  they  become  clean :  also  of  the  else  of 
things  naed  as  a  measure  (6, 8,  and  17  sections),   r.  1*)I8n, 

and  t.  p'^fi^n,  of  beds  (0  and  10  sections),  t  Q'^'^ain,  of 
things  which  become  unclean  by  sitting  thereon  (7  sec- 
tions), tt.  53*^311,  of  things  fastened  to  a  loom,  plongh, 
etc.  (8  sections).  «.  "jllb  VH,  of  Ubles  and  chairs  (10  sec- 
tions), w.  "^^^ran,  ot  things  which  become  nnclean  by 
riding  thereon  (B  sections),  x.  •pC'^r  MobD,  of  a  great 
many  things  by  which  three  modes  of  undeauneaa  take 
place  (17  sections),  y.  D^baM  ba,  of  the  outside  and 
inside  of  vessels,  the  handle  and  the  different  duties  be- 
longing to  them  (9  sections),    x.  blSD,  of  vessels  which 

have  straps  (9  sections),  aa.  KCDia  *1!iari,  and  Ui 
hs  IZlbtU,  how  large  something  must  be  in  order  to 
become  unclean ;  also,  that  something  which  is  three 
inches  long  and  wide  may  be  called  a  dress  (IS  and  10 
sections),  ee,  *^t3ia,  of  cords  on  different  things  (JS  sec- 
tions), dd.  H'^aiaT  "^ba,  of  vessels  of  glaas  which  are  flat 
or  a  rece|)tacle  (4  sections). 

08.  nibilK,  Ohalath,  or  tento  (Numb,  xix,  14),  In  twenty- 
two  chapters,  treats  of  rents  and  houses  retaining  nnclean- 
ness, etc. :  a.  D'^K^CS  0*1912,  of  the  different  modes  and 
degrees  of  nncleanness  over  a  dead  body ;  of  the  difference 
of  nncleanness  in  men  and  vessels ;  of  the  measure  of  the 
limbs  of  a  dead  body,  or  carcass,  and  of  the  number  of  the 
members  of  man  (8  sections),    b.  I^XlSiaQ  t^K,  what  be- 
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I  QBdMa  in  a  tent  throogfa  a  eorpse,  and  what  only  by 
UmMag  and  earrying  (T  sections),  e,  "pVCOXS^H  ^3,  of 
sddlag  Ujgeth«r  divers  kinds  of  ancleaoness;  wliat  is  not 
■neleui  in  a  dead  body  (leeth,  hair,  and  nails,  pn>Tided 
they  aie  no  more  on  the  corpse) ;  of  the  tixe  of  openings 
whereby  Qncle«nne«s  can  be  propagated  (7  sections) ;  d. 
^TSU,  of  Teitaets  into  which  nndeauoess  does  nt>t  pene- 
trate (3  seclions).  e.  *11>r,  when  the  upper  story  may  be 
rcfftrded  as  se|»arated  teom  the  lower  part  (7  sections).  /. 
C^a^  OIK,  how  men  and  vessels  form  a  cover  over  a 
eucftss;  of  the  nncleonness  in  the  wall  of  a  honse  (7  sec- 
tioBs).  f.  Miftia'^sn,  of  a  womon  giving  birth  to  a  dead 
ciifld  (6  sections),  k.  *pK*«3Q  «3^  of  things  conveying 
tad  separating  nncleanness,  and  of  others  which  do  not 
(flections).    1  n*^1^3,  how  tar  a  large  basket  separates 

(I<  sections),  j.  MS^lit,  and  k.  n*^3n,  of  openines  in  a 
boase  and  cracks  on  a  roof  (7  and  9  sections).  L  *^D3,  of 
vndeanneaa  in  parts  of  the  honse  and  roof  (8  sectUms). 
m.  *t1K9  MlDl^n,  of  the  measore  of  a  hole  or  window 
vhidi  may  propagate  nncleanness  (6  sections),  n.  f^TH 
K^d,  and  o.  DISiD,  of  cornices  and  partitions  in  a  honse ; 
of  graves  (7  and  10  sections),    p.  yi^sib^^tl  ^3,  con- 

tinaatioB  of  graveyards  (5  sections),  q.  HM  1S9*1'inh,  and 
r.  *TS^  of  the  betA  hap-ynu  (field  in  which  a  grave  has 
been  detected,  or  mnst  be  presumed,  etc) ;  how  far  the 
lb>a»s  of  the  heathen  most  be  regarded  as  andean  (5  and 
MBseooos). 

H.  b^U,  KegaSimj  or  fXaQfim  qf  Uproty^  in  seventeen 
ckspters,  treats  of  leprosy  of  men,  garments,  or  dwellings : 
a  b^l3  n*itt*^^,  of  the  fonr  indications  of  leprosy  and 
tkdr  kinda  (•  sections),  ft.  H'^ITTS,  of  the  inspecUon  of  lep- 

vmj  (5  sectloffis).  c  '|*^XQI3Q  bsn,  of  the  time  and  signs' 
vbea  mideanness  la  pronounced  (8  sections),  d.  V*^ 
""TCS,  of  the  difference  between  the  different  signs  of 
lepraqr  (11  sections),  e.  pDD  93,  of  dubious  cases  when 
aadeannese  is  pronounced  (5  sectitms).  /.  rt&ld,  of  the 
fixe  of  ihe  white  spot,  and  the  places  where  no  leprosy  oo- 
mn  CS  Mctlons).  g.  ViV\%X^  ibx,  of  the  changes  of  the 
fpocs  bf  leprosy,  and  when  they  were  rdoted  out  (6  sec- 
tioas).   K,  n^lSn,  of  the  growing  of  the  spots  (10  sec- 

ti'ins).  i  ']"ifr3n,  of  the  difference  between  a  boil  and  a 
bamuig  C^  sectioiw).   j,  C^prsn,  of  scalds  (10  sections). 

fc  B-nan  is,  L  D-^nsn  is,  and  w.  o'^nn  moy, 

of  the  leprosy  in  hmnses  and  garments  (IS,  7,  and  IS  sec- 
ti-iM-   »>  1*>nnoa  n:c-t3,  of  deanslng  a  leper  (18  sec- 

tfeM). 

&  rriB,  Ponk,  or  the  nd  keifar,  in  sixteen  chapters, 
tfueets  how  she  is  to  be  burned,  etc :  a.  *1dit  kS,  of  the 
bdfei^  age^  and  ages  of  other  offerings  (4  sections),  ft. 
r*^  ^^X  fir%  blemishes  which  make  her  unfit  (4  sec- 

ti(^a»)>  e.  Q*n3^  n?30,  separation  of  the  priest  for  bum- 
tsf  the  red  heifer ;  procession  of  heifer  and  attendants ; 
fRie  («  baming ;  gathering  the  ashes  (11  sections),  d. 
rxsn  n"iB,  how  the  sacrifices  may  become  unfit  under 
tseie  rites  ^  MCtloue).    si  K*^3Qn,  of  ihe  vessels  fbr  the 

•riakHng-^imter  d^  secttons).  /.  unpT^M,  of  cases  where 
Uw  ashes  or  the  water  becomes  nnfit  (ft  sections),  g, 
*Az!S  nVTSn,  bow  this  rite  cannot  be  inierrupred  by 
lay  Mod  of  labor  (1%  sections).  A.  1*fnO  D*^aiS,  of  keep- 
iag  the  water :  of  the  sea  and  other  waten*  with  regard  to 
Ae  fprfaikHng-water  (11  sections),  i  n'^Hlbx,  contlno- 
(9  sectiona).  >.  "<1K*m  ^3,  how  clean  pers«)ns  and 
lay  beeome  nnelean  (6  sections),  k,  P'^Hlbx 
T^'^MD,  of  the  hyssop  fbr  sprinkllog  (9  sections).    L 

I'TXn,  of  Che  persons  fit  for  sprinkling  (11  sections). 

94.  ri*na,  Takarotk  (prop.  l\fhoroUi\  or  pttrifioations, 
ti  fifien  chapcers,  teaches  how  purifications  are  to  be  of- 
fcted:  a.  *>09  Twbw,  of  the  carrion  of  a  clean  and  an- 
'  -esia  fivwl  d  sections),  ft.  Mr^ni?  HlSKn,  of  the  unclean- 
!«"sGfihepecsaiiwhohaseatensomethinir  unclean ;  of  the 
rfcet  sf  the  different  degreea  of  nncleanuess  (8  sections). 
'  37m,  of  beveriMi^;  of  the  estimation  of  an  nnclean- 
■esi  aikcr  ihe  time  of  iu  detection  (8  secUons).  d.  pniTH, 


e.  y^Ort,  and/.  rt^M©  Dlp^,  of  doubrfhl  cases  of  un-^ 
cleanness  (13,  9,  and  10  sectii>us).  g,  *1"7pn,  how  a  lay- 
man makes  something  unclean;  of  the  care  to  be  taken  in 
preserving  the  cleanness  of  dresses  and  vessels  (9  sections). 
A.  *nH.  how  to  keep  victuals  clean  (9  sections),  t  D^H'^T, 
of  the  cleanness  iu  pressing  the  olives  (9  sections),  j. 
b713n,  of  tbe  same  in  the  treatment  of  wine  (8  sections). 

67.  riK1p?a,  Mikvaoth,  or pooUq/toater  (Numb,  zzxi, 88), 
in  fifteen  chapters,  treats  of  their  consirnction,  and  the 
qnantityofwater  necessary  for  cleansing:  a.ni?9Q  1Z9IC, 
of  the  six  different  grades  of  pools  of  water,  where  one  is 
purer  than  the  preceding,  from  tbe  water  iu  the  pic  to  tbe 
living  water  (8  sections),  ft.  KCZsn,  of  d«>ubtful  cases  con- 
cerning bathing;  how  much  and  how  far  drawn  water 
makes  a  mikodh,  or  bathing-place,  unfit  for  baiblng  (10  sec- 
tions),   e.  '^0*1*1  "^3"^,  how  a  mikv&h  becomes  clean  agidn 

(4  sections),  d.  n"<3Qn,  how  rain-water  Is  to  be  led  into  a 
mikv&b,  so  as  not  to  become  drawn  water  (6  sections),  e, 
•|'^50,  of  different  kinds  of  water— spring  water,  river  and 
sea  water  (6  itections).  /.  SHiyian  ^3,  what  Is  regarded 
as  connected  with  a  mikvfth,  and  how  mikvadth  may  be- 
come united  (11  sections),  g.  •pbjta  ©^  what  makes  a 
mikv&h  complete  and  fit,  and  wheie  the  change  of  tbe 
color  has  to  be  considered  (7  sections).    A.  bi("iU!^  V"i^> 

of  some  nncleanness  of  the  mikvfth  (5  sections),  i.  ibit 
^''SCSin,  of  the  difference  between  bathing  the  body  and 
a  vessel  (7  sections),  j.  h*11^  ^3,  of  vomiting  when 
eating  and  drinking,  whether  it  be  clean  or  unclean  (8 
sections). 

58.  ni3,  Niddah,  or  separation  of  women  during  their 
menses,  after  childbirth,  etc,  in  fifteen  chapters :  a.  "^K^ID 
*miK,  of  computing  the  time  of  the  niddAh,  and  where  it 
is  to  be  supposed  (7  sections),    ft.  "7'^n  b3,  of  the  uidd&h 

Itself  (7  sections),    e,  nhfon,  and  d.  Q'^niS  ri33,  of 

women  In  childbed  (7  and  7  sections),  e.  "jBII  Ka[1^  of. 
tbe  different  ages  of  children  according  to  their  sex  (9  sec- 
tions). /.  'i^'^D  K3,  of  the  blood-spots  (14  sections),  g. 
n*13(n  G1,  what  makes  unclean  if  It  be  damp  or  dry  (6  sec- 
tions). A.  n^nn,  and  i.  Xin©  ncxn,  of  recognising 
the  blood-spots ;  their  origin ;  of  changes  in  the  menses  (4 
and  11  sections),  j,  np*13n,  of  all  Idnds  of  suppositions 
concerning  cleanness  and  nncleanness  (8  sections).  This 
treatise  should  be  read  only  by  persons  studying  med- 
idue,  it  being  devoted  to  certain  rules  not  ordinarily 
discussed,  although  they  appear  to  have  occupied  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  attention  of  the  rabbins.  The 
objections  that  our  modern  sense  of  propriety  raises  to 
the  practice  of  the  confessional  apply  with  no  less  force  to 
the  subject  of  this  tract,  considered  as  a  matter  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  priesthood. 

00.  ')'^n^lD3?a,  MakthiHn,  or  Uquor$  that  dispose  se<>ds 
and  ft-uits  to  receive  pollution,  in  six  chapters:  a.  ^3 
nptCP,  of  the  precaution  by  tbe  fault  of  which  something 
has  become  wet  (6  sections),  ft.  n9'*T,  of  sweating  and 
steaming;  of  different  rights  of  cities  in  which  Jews  and 
heathen  reside  (11  sections),  e.  plS,  of  cases  where  fhilts 
are  moistened  unintentionally  (8  sections),  d.  nniicn, 
of  the  regulations  of  rain-water  in  similar  cases  (10  sec- 
tions). 0.  ^313©  "iQ,  of  cases  where  eatables,  although 
they  have  become  wet,  do  not  change  (11  sections).  /. 
MPZ^^n,  of  the  seven  liquors,  their  variety;  and  of  such 

liquors  as  at  the  same  time  make  clean  and  unclean,  or 
not  (8  sections). 

M.  C^ST,  Zafttm,  or  bodily  finxes  that  cause  pollution. 

In  five  chapters:  a.  n20*in,  of  qsmputing  this  undeau- 

neaa  (e  sections),  ft^  *pi<lSD'«0  ^311,  of  examining 
whether  such  an  issne  is  not  enforced  (4  sections),  e. 
3tn,  and  d.  919*^71'^  *^3"1,  of  the  power  and  different 
motions  towards  pollution  (8  and  7  sections),  e.  92i1^, 
comparison  of  divers  pollutions  and  what  makes  the 
heave-offering  unclean  (IS  sections). 

91.  Dl*^  bl3a,  TiMnU  Tom,  or  baptism  on  the  day  of  nn- 
cleanness (Lev.zxii,  0),  In  fonr  chapters:  a,  Q33Qri,  when 
cakes  of  bread,  grain,  and  seeds  beeome  unclean,  or  remain 
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dean  through  the  toach  of  a  ttbbtU  yOm  (6  eections).  k 
nptZ9Qi  how  fltr  the  dampDees  of  a  tlbb&l  y6m  is  not  to  be 
treated  aa  strictly  as  that  of  other  nndean  things ;  how 
the  nnion  of  unwashed  hands  with  those  of  a  tibbftl  y^m 
nre  to  be  discerned ;  how  the  aoclcaiiness  throngh  a  tlbbftl 
yftm  differs  ftx>m  another  andeanuess  in  all  Icinds  of  bodi- 
ed things  and  vessels  of  wine  (8  secUuns).  c  D*ll'«  b3, 
of  the  ehibb4ir,  or  connection  of  the  parts  and  the  whole 
concerning  the  nncleaunees  throngh  a  tibbftl  yAm  in  ftmits, 
eggs,  herbs,  boiled  things,  and  eaublee  of  all  kinds  (6  sec- 
tions), d.  "^VS^O  bsiX,  the  same  In  separating  the 
heave-offering,  cakes,  etc,  according  to  older  more  lenient 
and  recent  more  strict  laws  (7  sections). 

92.  D'^*1*^,  Yadalm,  or  Aands,  in  four  chspters,  trsata  of 
the  washing  of  hands  before  eating  bread,  though  dry 
fhiits  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  withont  sach  washiug:  a. 
n'^3'^131  ^Q,  how  mnch  water  is  required  for  ablation  of 
the  hands;  what  kind  of  water;  of  the  veraeln  for  the 
tame ;  who  may  poor  it  oat  (5  sections),  b.  1*7*1  ^239,  of 
the  two  ablations  whereby  the  andean  ffrat  water  is  wash- 
ed away ;  how  the  ablation  mast  take  place  (4  sections). 
e.  Q*i33Q}n,  whether  and  how  the  hands  become  nnclean 
in  the  first  degree,  and  how  in  the  second :  whether  and 
how  Ur  the  tonching  of  straps  of  phylacteries  and  of  ht>1y 
writings  defiles  (5  sections),  d.  Ql^3  m,  of  some  special 
discussions ;  of  the  defilement  by  the  Chaldce  in  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  Assyrian ;  disputes  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (7  sections). 

68.  y^^p^ytUbUHn,  or  stalks  of  fruit  which  convey  un- 
cleanness,  in  three  chapters :  a.  K^niC73,  of  the  diflbrenoe 
between  the  stalks  and  husks  of  fruits  (6  sections),  b. 
yOlZ^  Q'^nT,  what  la  added  to  the  whole  fh)m  ^tones, 
husks,  leaves,  etc  (10  sections),  c  ')'*3'i*1X  ST,  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  things,  how  and  when  they  are  apt  to  ab- 
sorb an  uncleanneaa  (19  sections). 

.  In  addition  to  the  treatises  which  oompoee  the  Ge- 
mara,  there  are  certain  minor  ones  which  are  connected 
with  it  as  a  kind  of  Apocrypha  or  appendix,  under  the 

title  of  MenktothKetanoth(p*)^:ip  nir.SOC), or  smo/^ 
er  treatiaet.    These  are : 

1.  0*i*^B10.  Sopherimf  concerning  the  scribe  and  reader 
of  the  law  (81  chapters).  This  treatise  is  important  for 
the  Masorali.  A  separate  edition,  with  notes,  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  MfiUer  (Leipa.  1878).    See  also  the  art.  80- 

PHBKIM. 

S.  nbs,  JTaZlaA,  relates  to  marriages  (1  chapter). 

8.nin7ais  Mnpsn  ^^nni  h^at^BbaBabbathi^orSe- 

machotht  concerning  the  ordinances  for  ftineral  solemni- 
tiea  (14  chapters). 
4.  I^n  K  "^nn,  Dertk  BnU,  on  sodal  duties  ai  chapters). 

OL  KtaiT  y^M  1^*1,  Derik  EreU  Suta,  rules  fbr  the 
learned  (10  chapters). 

8.  DiblSSn  p^^B,  Pwrek  ha-Shalcm^  on  the  love  of  peace 
(1  chapter). 

7.  U^^X  0«rimf  concerning  proselytes  (4  chapters). 

8.  D'^ns,  KtUhimt  concerning  Samaritans  (S  chapters). 

9.  ta'ilSIP,  Abadimt  concerning  slaves  (8  chapters). 

10.  h*iS'^2C,  TWMtA,  concerning  fringes  (1  chapter). 

11. 1"tb'iDr\  TephiUin,  concerning  phylacteries  (1  chap- 
ter). 

18.  nt1779,  JfentfoA,  concerning  the  writing  on  the  door- 
post (8  chapters).    See  art.  Muuiah. 

18.  n*1*in  *^BD,  Sephtr  Thorah,  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  law  (6  chapters).  • 

Noa.  7-18  were  published  together  by  R.  Kirch  helm,  un- 
der the  title  fi^ptom  lAbri  TalmudiHiiirvi  (Fraukf.-on-the- 
Main,  1861). 

To  these  treatises  are  sometimes  added: 

14.i»no^  V'lS  ni3in,mUsr»fAB^«to/«wl,  relating 
to  the  ways  or  slanghtering  animals  for  food  after  the 
Jewish  ideas,  a  treattee  which  is  much  later  than  the  Tal- 
mud, 


16.  ins  *»3*1T  nilMi  AboOi  di^Babbt  Nmikam,  a  com- 
mentary  on  or  amplification  of  the  treatise  Abotb  (81  chap* 
ters).  Fur  the  author  of  this  treatise,  see  the  art  Natuam 
da-Babli. 

ALFHABBTtOAL  LiST    OF  THU   DiFrSaXRT  TaSATISB  AS 
FODMI>  IH   TUK  BaBTU>MIA1I  TaLMUO. 


The  lint  eolaaiB  iItw  iIm  iwn«i  of  th«  traatlMs ;  th«  mtvmd  Indirmtt* 
tb«  voloiiM  of  th«  Talmnd  wk«f«  Um  treatlMt  may  b*  fnand :  tb«  third 
•bom  tli«  Stdar  or  dlvkloo  ander  which  thoy  are  clvon ;  and  th«  /vrnrik 
th»  aauMTieal  ord«r  la  which  tb«r  tUnd  Id  Uia  MiaDBa. 
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Having  given  an  analysis  of  the  oontenta  of  the  Tal- 
mnd,  we  will  now  give  a.  specimen  of  its  text,  which 
will  present  to  the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  mode  of 
procedure  as  we  find  it  in  that  wonderful  work. 

We  open  the  veiy  first  page  of  the  Talmud,  the  trea- 
tise Berahothf  on  blessingSi  oommenctng  *^r.Q'^M7a. 

JffaAna.— "  At  what  time  in  the  evening  should  one  nr 
the  Shemn  T  From  the  time  that  the  priests  go  hi  10  eat  <  >f 
their  oblation  till  the  end  of  the  first  nighi-walrh.  Tbehe 
are  the  words  of  the  rabbi  Elleier;  but  the  wii«  men  f>aj 
until  mlilnii;ht  Rabban  Gamaliel  says  till  the  momliie 
dawn  arii^th.  It  came  to  pass  that  his  sous  were  retaniiug 
fVom  a  feaat :  they  said  unt«)  him,  *  We  have  n<»t  yet  re- 
cited the  Sbema.*  He  answered  and  said  unto  them, '  If 
the  morning  dawn  has  not  yet  arisen,  ye  are  nnder  f>blicn> 
tion  to  recite  iu'  And  not  this  alone  have  they  ^Mid. 
but  everywhere  where  the  wise  have  said  'until  mid- 
night,* the  command  Is  binding  till  the  momfiig  dawn 
ariseta ;  and  the  steaming  of  the  fat  and  of  the  J«>liiu  ia 
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Uvflil  until  the  morning  dfiwn  arlMtb,  and  wveTerTthlDg 
wbkh  may  be  eaten  oo  tbe  aame  day  U  la  allowed  to  eat 
util  tbe  morniog  dawn  ariaetb.  Ifibia  is  so,  why  do  tbe 
wiK  ray  *  illl  midnight  V  lu  order  that  men  may  be  held 
Ikr  away  fhim  ain.** 

GMMra.— "TheThanna  (1.  e.  rabbi  Jndab  tbe  Holy), 
what  la  bis  aothorlty  that  be  teacbe&  fWim  what  time  on- 
ward 9  And,  besides  that,  why  does  ne  teacb  on  the  eren- 
iae  lint,  ana  might  be  teacb  on  the  morning  first  f  Tbe 
Tbanna  resta  on  tbe  Scripture,  fur  it  is  written,  *When 
tboa  liest  down  and  wben  tboa  risest  np,'  and  so  be 
teaches,  tbe  time  of  redtiog  tbe  Sbeina.  when  tboa  liest 
down, wben  la  it?  From  the  time  wben  tbe  priests  go 
in  to  eat  of  their  oblation.  Bnt  if  tboa  wilt,  say  I,  be 
hath  taken  it  ont  of  tbe  creation  of  tbe  world,  for  it  la  said 
It  WM  evening  and  it  vras  morning  one  day.  If  this  is  so, 
It  might  be  tbe  last  Mlubna  wbtcb  teaches.  In  the  morn- 
ing are  said  two  blessings  before  and  one  after,  and  in 
the  evening  two  before  and  two  after,  and  yet  they  teach 
in  the  erenlng  first.  Tbe  Thanna  begins  in  tbe  evening, 
then  he  teaches  in  tbe  morning :  as  be  treats  of  tbe  morn- 
lni;,so  he  explains  the  things  of  the  morning,  and  then  be 
expialna  the  thinga  of  the  evening." 

Thb  is  lev  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  comment  in 
tbe  Gemara  on  that  passage  in  the  Mishna,  and  the  re- 
mainder ia  eqoallj  lucid  and  interesting. 

Subsidisrics  to  the  Talmud,  printed  dther  in  the 
margiD  of  the  pagee  or  at  the  end  of  the  treatiBea,  are 
(1)  the  Totapkoik,  exegetical  additions  by  later  anthors ; 
(Si  Matorak  ka-sketk  Sedanm,  being  marginal  Maso- 
reuc  indices  to  the  six  Qorders  of  tbe  Mishna;  (8)  Aw 
•r  Em'Mukpaij  i  e.  index  of  plaoea  on  the  rites  and  in- 
(4)  Ner  Mittvotk,  a  general  index  of  de- 
aeeording  to  the  digest  of  Maimonides;  and  (5) 
Penaktm,  or  oommentariea  by  different  authon. 

IT.  IMeranf  XJmm, — Tbe  Talmud  baa  been  applied  to 
the  eritianm  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Test.  Moat 
ef  iu  dtationa,  however,  agree  with  the  present  Maso- 
letie  text.  It  haa  probably  been  conformed  to  the  Ma»> 
oKtie  standaid  by  the  rabhina,  at  least  in  tbe  kter  edi- 
tiflw.  For  Tariationa,  see  the  art.  Quotatioks  op  the 
Old  Tbst.  m  t^k  Talmitd;  for  the  interpretation, 
Ke  the  art.  Scbiptubx  Iktebpretatxoh  amohg  thk 
Jbwk 

The  Tabmid  haa  alao  been  used  in  the  illustration  ef 
tbe  New  Test,  by  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Meuschen,  Wett> 
siein,  Gf^rer,  Robertson,  Nork,  Delitzsch,  WUnscbe. 
Bat  ni  this  di^Mrtment,  also,  its  utility  has  been  over- 
— rif^^ii^  imd  by  none  more  than  by  Ligbtfoot  himself, 
who  lays^  In  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  Talmudical 
exemtatiocia,  **  Christiana,  by  their  skill  and  indoatry, 
BMy  render  them  (the  Talraudic  writings)  most  useful- 
ly serviceable  to  their  students,  and  most  eminently 
leofing  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Kew  Test."  But 
not  »  Isaac  Vossiua,  who  said  Ligbtfoot  would  have 
nmed  less  by  illustrating  the  evangelists  from  the 
Sermi  than  these  iwMcs  ruUwnoes,  and  exclaimed, "  Sit 
nodns  ineptiendi  et  ceascnt  tandem  aliqnando  miseri 
Chriiciam  Jodaicis  iatiusmodi  fldere  fabellia!**  C^Let 
Christiana  at  length  cease  from  playing  the  fool  and 
trostiag  to  such  wretched  Jewish  fablea  as  those  con- 
taiaed  in  tbe  Talmud  ^  The  mistake  of  Ligbtfoot  ia 
repealed  by  WOnache,  in  his  iVeae  BtUrSgt  tur  Erldute- 
Twtf  der  Evamgdim  wu  Talmud  und  Midrash  (6{$tt, 
VKSXwhom  modHM  iUmttnmdi  et  mterpntandi  is  like 
a  Jew  writiiiig  an  spology  for  Judaism;  hence  great 
castioa  onst  be  exhibited  in  the  peiuaal  of  the  latter'a 
woffc.  Tbeftt  is  only  one  way  of  naing  the  Talmud  for 
the  Kew  Test.,  for  which  see  our  art  Skbmok  oa  noc 
MocvT  abi>  thk  Talmud, 

For  the  Old  TesL  aa  it  was  in  the  dme  of  the  Tal- 
mad,  see  tbe  next  article. 

V.  Apparatiu/or  Stndg  of  fkt  TVilsivdL— 1.  Mam- 
•eri/itt,  like  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.,  the  Talmud 
«as  copied  with  the  greatest  care  during  the  Middle 
igci;  bnt,  like  a  good  many  other  works,  theee  MSS. 
hsvebeeooM  the  piey  of  time,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
txtaau  AO  that  is  known  la  (1 )  the  first  division  of  the 
JcfBiakm  Talmud  in  possesnon  of  the  Jewish  congre- 
gstioa  St  Oonstaaitinaple;  (S)  a  complete  cofvy  of  the 
fMjknim  Talnnid  from  tbe  year  1348  in  tbe  Royal  Li- 


brary at  Mnnich ;  (S)  a  fragment  of  the  same,  evident" 
ly  older  than  No.  2,  in  the  same  place ;  (4)  a  fragment 
of  the  same  from  the  year  1184  in  the  Hamburg  City 
Library;  (5)  the  treatise  Sanhedrin  according  to  tbe 
Babylonian  redaction,  and  belonging  to  tbe  12tb  centu- 
ry, in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Carlsrube ;  (6)  some  frag- 
ments with  valuable  variations,  preserved  at  the  Uni- 
versity Library  of  Breslau.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
some  libraries  fragments  may  yet  be  found,  if  the  covers 
of  old  books  should  be  properly  examined,  for  which 
they  have  been  used  by  ignorant  binders.  That  such 
was  the  case  we  not  only  know  from  the  fragments  at 
the  Breslau  University,  but  from  a  more  recent  discov- 
ery of  W.  H.  Lowe,  who  published  the  Fragment  of  the 
Tabmid  BabU  Pesachim  of  the  9th  or  lOth  Century, 
in  the  Univernty  Library  at  Cambridgty  with  Notes  and  a 
Fao-eimile  (Lend.  1879). 

2.  Editions.— Uke  the  Old  Test,  at  first  only  parts 
of  the  Talmud  were  published,  on  which  see  De  Rossi, 
AnnaleM  £Iebrao-4ypographici  Sec  XV  (Pamue,  1795). 
The  first  part  of  the  Talmud,  the  treatise  Berakoth, 
was  published  at  Soncino  in  1484;  but  the  first  com- 
plete edition  (the  basis  of  later  ones)  was  published  by 
Bomberg  (Venice,  1520-28,  12  vols.  foL)  (a  complete 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  libraries,  of  Gassel  and  Leipsic). 
Since  that  time  editions  have  been  published  at  different 
places,  which  are  enumerated  by  B.  X.  Rabbinowicz,  in 
his  ■n^inn  nOBin  iy  •!«««,  or  Krilieche  Ueber- 
sicht  der  GetamnU-  und  Einzekaugaben  des  babylonischen 
Taknuda  mil  1484  (Munich,  1877)  (with  the  exception 
of  the  German  title-|Mge,  the  rest  is  in  Hebrew).  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  waa  first  published  by  D.  Bomberg 
(Venice,  1528);  then  with  brief  glosses  (Cnu»v.  1609; 
Dessau,  1748;  Beriin,  1757;  Schitomir,  1860^7,4  vols. 
foL ;  Krotoechin,  1866,  foL)^  A  new  edition  of  Bom- 
berg's,  with  commentaries,  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Dr.  Z.  Frankel,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  division 
was  published  (VienIU^  187&-76). 

8.  TranaUsHont, — There  exists  as  yet  no  complete 
translation  of  either  of  the  Tslmuds  in  any  language. 
The  Arabic  translation,  said  to  have  been  prepared  in 
A.  D.  1000,  at  the  will  of  king  Hashem  of  Spain,  is  no 
longer  extant.  A  large  portion  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud is  found  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Ugolino,  Tkeeaur* 
A  ntiq,  8acr^  viz.  Pes€uJUm  (vol.  xvii),  ShekaHm,  Yoma, 
SuJdcakf  Roth  /faeh^ekanah,  Taanith,  MegUlah,  Chagu 
gah,  Bezahj  M6id  Katon  (voL  xviii),  Matuerothy  ChaUah, 
Ortahf  Bitiatrim  (vol.  xx),  Sanhedrin,  Makhoth  (voL 
XXV),  Kiddushin,  Sotah,  Ketkuboth  (vol.  xxx).  In  the 
same  work  we  also  find  three  treatises  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  viz.,  Zebaekim^  Menaekoih  (voL  xix),  and  San~ 
hedrin  (voL  xxv).  Into  French,  the  treatises  Berakoth, 
Penh,  Denial,  Kilayimj  ShtbUth,  Terumoth,  Maateroth, 
Mooter  Sheni,  ChaUcA,  Orlah,  Bikkurim  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud  were  translated  by  M.  Schwab  (Paris,  1872- 
79).  The  treatise  Berakoth  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
and  Babylonian  Talmuds  was  also  translated  into  French 
by  L.  Chiarini  (Leips.  1881)  and  into  German  by  Rabe 
(Halle,  1777).  Of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  we  have 
German  translations  of  Berakoth  by  Pinner  (Berlin, 
1842) ;  of  Baba  Mtteia  by  A.  Sammter  (ibid.  1876^79) ; 
of  Aboda  Zarah  by  F.Cbr.  Ewald  (Nuremb.  1868). 
These  are  all  the  tnnslationa  which  are  known  to  ua. 

4.  Monographs. — Since  the  Talmud  is  the  great 
storehouse  of  all  and  everything,  different  branches  of 
science  and  religion  have  been  treated  in  monographs. 
Thus,  on— 

a,  Bounv:  by  Dnsehak,  Zur  Botamk  des  Tabnud 
(Leips.  1870). 

ft.  Civil  and  criminal  law :  by  Frankel,  Der  gerieht^ 
liehe  Beweis  naeh  mosMabnudischem  Rechte^  Em  Bei' 
trag  tur  Kenfniss  des  mos,-tabnudisehen  Crimutal-  v. 
Ciiilreehts  (Berlin,  1846);  Duschak,  Das  mosaisek-taU 
mudische  Eherechf,  etc  (Vienna,  1864) ;  Tbonisson,  La 
Peine  de  Mori  drti%i  le  Talmud  (Brnxelles,  1866) ;  Bloch, 
Das  mosaiseh'-tabnttdische  PoKeeirecht  (Leips.  1879); 
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Lichtschein,  Die  Eke  ncuh  mosaitch-4almudi$cher  A  vjat^ 
sung  und  tUiM  moaaiech-talmudische  Eherecht  (ibid.  1879) ; 
Faaeel,  Das  mosaisch-rMinische  GerichtS'  Verfuhren  in 
civilrechUichen  Sackfrtj  etc.  ( Vienna,  1858 ) ;  Frankel, 
GrutuUimen  dee  mosaisch-talmudUchtn  Ekertchta  (Brea- 
Uu,  1660);  Mielziner, />m;  r«rAaftnwf6  dor  Sklaven  bei 
den  alien  Hebraem  nack  bibl,  u.  ialmud,  Quellen  dar' 
geatdlt  (Leips.  1859). 

c.  0>iD8  and  weights :  by  B.  Zuckennann,  Udter  tal- 
mudiscke  Mwaen  und  Gewichf€  (Brealau,  1862). 

cZ.  Education:  S.  Marcus,  Zur  Schul-Padapogik  dee 
Talmud  (Berlin,  1866) ;  Simon,  L'^ducaHon  et  rinstrue- 
tion  dee  En/ants  chez  lea  A  ncUrn  Jvife  dapree  la  BiUe  et 
le  Talmud  (Leips.  1879) ;  Sulzbach,  DU  Pddagogik  dee 
Talmud  (Frankf.-oo>tbe-Main,  1868).  See  also  the  art. 
Schools  in  this  Cydopadia, 

e.  Ethics,  maxims,  proverbs,  etc.:  Lazarus,  Zicr  Cho' 
rahterietik  der  talmudischen  EtMk  ( Breslan,  1877); 
maxims  and  proverbs  are  given  by  Dukes,  Rabbmieche 
Blumenleee  (Leips.  1844),  in  "jin^iT  T^b-Q  *IBD  (Wai- 
saw,  1874),  and  by  A.  Franck,  Lee  Sentencee  et  Proverhes 
du  Talmud  et  du  Mtdraeh^  in  the  (Paris)  Journal  dee 
Savants,  Nov.  1878,  p.  659-676;  Dec.  p.  709^721. 

/.  Geography :  by  A.  Neubauer,  Zm  Giograpkie  du 
Talmud,  Memoire  couronni  par  FA  cademde  dee  Inscrip- 
tione  et  BelleS'lettree  (Paris,  1868). 

g.  Mathematics :  by  Zuckermann,  Dat  mathemafiache 
im  Talmud  (Breslau,  1878);  id.  Dae  judiache  Maaaa- 
SyaUm  (ibid.  1867). 

A.  Medicine :  Wunderbar,  B{bl%aek-4(Umudiache  Afedi- 
cm  (Biga,  1862-59) ;  Halpem,  Beitrage  zur  Geachichte 
der  talmudiachen  CHrurgie  (Breslau,  1869). 

t.  Magic:  Brecher,  Daa  Tranaoendentale,  MagU  v. 
magiache  Heilarten  im  Talmud  (Vienna,  1850). 

j.  Psychology:  Jacobeon,  Verauch  emer  Payckologie 
dea  Talmud  (Hamburg,  1878). 

k.  Religious  philosophy :  Nager,  Z>tie  ReUgunuphiloao- 
pkie  dea  Talmud  (Leips.  1864). 

L  Zoology:  Lewysohn,  Zur  Zoologie  dea  Talmud 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1858). 

m.  Labor  and  handicraft :  S.  Meyer,  A  rbeit  und  Hand' 
vftrk  im  Talmud  ( Berlin,  1878 ) ;  Delitzsch,  JiUHachea 
Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jeau  (8d  ed.  Eriangen,  1879). 
The  latter  wrote  also  on  the  colore  in  the  Talmud  in 
NordundS^,Uayyl81S. 

n.  Biblical  Antiquities:  Hamburger,  Bibliach'Tal' 
mudiach.  Wdrterbuch  (Neu-Strelits,  1861). 

5.  Textual  CrUidanu—hebrecht,  Kritiache  Leae  ver- 
heaaerter  Ijeaarten  zum  Talmud  (Berlin,  1864);  Rabbi- 
nowicz,  VaricB  Lectionea  in  Miacknam  et  in  Talmud  Baby- 
Umieum  quum  ex  alna  Libria  Antiquiaaimia  et  Scriptia  et 
Impreaaia  turn  e  Codioe  Monaoenai  Pneatantiaaimo  coUec- 
tce,  A  nnotaUombua  inatruet4B  (pt.  i>viii,  Munich,  1868-77). 

6.  Bibliography. — Pinner,  in  his  preface  to  Berahoth, 
p.  9  sq. ;  Beer,  in  Frankel's  Monataachr\fi,  1857,  p.  456- 
458;  Lebrecht,  Nandachrijien  und  erate  Geaammtauaga- 
ben  dea  babyL  Talmud,  in  den  vnaaenachaJtHeken  Bldt- 
tern  dea  Berliner  Beth  ha-Midraach  (Berlin,  1862); 
Steinschneider,  Hdfraiache  BibHographie  (1863),  vi,  89 
sq.;  De  Rnssi,  Annulea  Hehrao'typographici  Sec.  XV 
(Parma,  1795) ;  id.  De  H^aicm  Typographue  Origine ac 
PrimiHia,  etc.  (ibid.  1776). 

7.  LinguiaUc  Helpa.  —  Buxtorf,  Tjtxioon  Chaldaicumf 
Talmudicum  et  Rabbinieum  (Basil.  1640,  foL ;  new  ed.  by 
B.  Fischer,  Leipsic,  1869-75);  Lowy,  Neuhebrdiachea 
und  chaldSiachea  Wdrterbuch,  etc  (ibid.  1875;  in  the 
course  of  publication) ;  A  ruck,  by  Nathan  ben-Jechiel ; 
new  critical  edition  by  A.  Kohut,  Plenum  A  ruch  Targum- 
TalmudicO'Midraach  Verbale  et  Reale  Lexicon  (Vien- 
na, 1878  sq.) ;  BrUll,  FremdaprachUche  Redenaarten,  etc. 
(Leipsic,  1869);  Geiger,  Zur  Geachichte  der  taltnudi- 
achen  Ijexicographie,  in  Zeitachri/t  d,  D.  Af,  G,  1858, 
xii,  142 ;  Stein,  Talmudiache  Temdnologie  (Prague,  1869) ; 
Zuckermandel,  in  Griltz*s  Monataaehrifi,  1878,  p.  421- 
480,  475-477:  1874,  p.  80-44,  iaO-188,  188-189,  218- 
222;  Ruir,  Zur  Lautlehre  der  aramdisch-tcUmudiachen 


Dialecte,  i.  Die  KehUauie  (Leipsic,  1879);  Beriiner,Be»-- 
trage  zur  hebrdiacken  Grammatik  im  Talmud  und  Aft' 
draach  (Berlin,  1879) ;  Kalisch  [L],  Sketch  of  the  Tal- 
mud, including  the  Sepher  JeziraA,  with  Tranalation, 
Notea,  and  Gloaaary  (N.  Y.  1877). 

8.  Literature  in  General — ^Treatises  on  the  Talmud 
have  been  written  in  different  languages,  and  their 
number  is  legion.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  not 
only  t«dious,  but  useless,  because,  written  fn>m  a  certain 
standpoint,  they  only  give  one  side  of  the  question. 
Such  are  the  treatises  of  Deutsch,  written  for  the  glori- 
fication of  modem  Judaism,  and  repeated  by  Schwab  in 
his  introduction  to  his  treatise  Berakofh  (Paris,  1871), 
and  of  Rohling  and  Martin,  written  in  a  hostile  spirit 
against  Judaism,  because  more  or  less  dependent  on 
Eisenmenger's  Entdecktea  Judenthum  (Konigsbcrg,  1711, 
2  vols.).  Quite  different  is  the  work  of  A.  M'Caul,  The 
Old  Patha  (Lond.  1854),  and  the  Pentateuch  according 
to  the  Talmud  (vol.  i,  Genesis,  ibid.  1874)  by  P.  J.  Uer- 
shon,  because  tending  to  show  how  Pharisaism  has 
made  the  law  of  God  void  by  a  multitude  of  traditions. 
We  therefore  condne  ourselves  to  such  works  as  will 
give  the  reader  the  necessary  information  on  the  Tal- 
mud, viz.  Wiihner,  Antiquitatea  Ebrmorum  (1743),  i,- 
281-584;  Wolf,  BibUolheca  Hebrcea,  \l  657-998;  iv, 
320-456;  Brtlll,  Die  Entatehungageachichfe  dea  btibyL 
Talmuda,  in  h  is  Jahrbucker  (Fran  kfort  -  on  -  the  -  M  ain, 
1876),  ii,  1-123;  Auerbach,  Dae  judiache  ObHgationa" 
recht,  i,  62-114;  Frankel,  Introductio  in  Talmud  Hiero- 
jo/^iramim  (Breslau,  1870  [Heb.]);  Wiesner,  Gib'eth 
Je7-uachalaim,  ed.  Smolensky  (Vienna,  1872  [Heb.]); 
Filrst,  LiteraturUatt  dea  Oriinta,  1843,  No.  48-51 ;  1850, 
No.  I  sq.;  id.  Kultur-  u.  Literaturgeachichte  der  Juden  in 
Aaien  (1849),  voL  i;  Zunz,  Die  gotteadienatUchen  Vor- 
trdge  der  Juden,  p.  51-55,  94;  Jost,  Geach,  d,  laraeiifen, 
iv,  222  sq.,  823-328;  id.  Geach,  d,  Judenthuma  ic.  a.  Sec- 
ten,  ii,  202-212 ;  Grtttz,  Geach,  d,  Juden,  iv,  884,  408-412 
sq.;  Frankel,  Monataachrifi,  1851-52,  p.  86-40,  70-80, 
208-220,  403-421,  609-521;  1861,  p.  186-194,  205-212, 
256-272;  1871,  p.  120-137;  Geiger,  Judiache  Zeiiackriff, 
1870,  p.  278-306 ;  Pinner,  Compendium  dea  hieroaoiym. 
und  babyhn,  Talmud  (Beriin,  1832);  id.  Einleitung  in 
den  Talmud,  in  his  translation  of  Berakoth,  foL  1—12; 
Schttrer,  Handbuch  der  neuteatam,  Zeitgeaehichte  (Leip- 
sic, 1874),  p.  87-49:  Pressel,  art.  Talmud,  in  Herxo^'s 
ReaUEncykhp. ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop,  a.  v. ; 
Mausseaux,  Le  Juif,  le  JudaUme,  et  la  JudaUtUion 
(Paris,  1869), p. 76  sq.;  Bernstein,  D^Qsn  ^nK,an  apol- 
ogy for  the  Talmud  (Odessa,  1868) ;  Waldbei^,  "^S-in 
D^^SCn,  or  explanation  of  the  logic  of  the  Talznud 
(Lemberg,  1876).  The  expui^ted  passages  are  col- 
lected by  Meklenburg  in  n'liauisnn  ns'isp;  the  dif- 
ficult passages  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  explained  bv 
Raschi,  are  found  in  0*^)1  PDO  (Schitomir,  1874) ;  Jacob 
Brnll,  T^ixb  ©'Tin,  or  Mnemotechnik  dea  Talmuda 
(Vienna,  1864  [Heb.]) ;  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  baby^ 
loftiachen  Amorder,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geachichte  der 
Agada  und  zur  Einleitung  in  den  babyloniachen  Talmud 
(Strasburg,  1878) ;  Friedlilnder,  GeachidUdnlder  aua  der 
Zeit  der  Tancnten  und  Amoraer,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge^ 
achichU  dea  Talmuda  (BrUnn,  1879).  The  Hagadoth 
contained  in  both  Talmuds  are  ooUccted  in  Jacob  ibn- 
Chabib's  ap3?^  1^5  (ktest  edition  Wilna,  1877).  Sec 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  151 ;  Wolf,  Bibl  Hd>.  i,  590  aq.;  iii, 
456  sq.;  iv,  866  sq.;  and  in  Jafe's  Xvm'O  Hfi^  (coni{>. 
Wolf,  »5tdL  i,  1204 ;  iii,  1 109 ;  FUrst,  ii,  9, 96) ;  the  Toaepkta 
is  now  in  course  of  being  edited  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Zucker- 
mandel (Beriin,  1876  sq.);  Schwarz,  Die  Toa\fta  der 
Ordnung  Moed  in  tftrem  VerhaUniaa  zur  Miaehna  kritiacJk 
unteraucht,  Pt.  i,  Der  Traetat  Sabbath  (Carlsruhe,  1879) ; 
Jellinek,  ffagadiache  Hermeneutik  mU  Midraach-Cam-^ 
mentor  (Vienna,  1878);  Placsek,  Die  Agada  und  der 
Danciniamua,  in  the  JUd.  Literaturblatt,  vol.  vii,  Kn^  I, 
6,  8, 11, 13, 16, 17,  23-^1 ;  MUblfelder,  Rab:  ein 
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m  ZMT  QttckkkU  de$  Talmud  (Leipt.  1871) ;  Fesder, 
Jiar  SamHel,  der  bedeutendste  A  mora.  Kin  Beitrag  zur 
Kmk  da  Talmud  (BreaUu,  1879);  Hoffmann,  Mar 
Savtud,  Rector  derflcUscken  Ahadtmie  zu  Nehardea  in 
Batgloidm  (Leipa.  1873).     (a  P.) 

TALMUD,  Tm  Old  Tbstamcmt  in  the  Time  of 
nnL  The  Talmud  preaoppoaefl  a  text  8o  tirmly  estab- 
fished  by  tradicioo  that  the  Talmudisui  no  longer  rent- 
nre  to  alter  anything  in  it;  they  merely  seek  to  settle 
ii  unchangeably  for  all  time  by  means  of  very  precise 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  calligraphyi  the 
dillamt  way*  of  raadiog,  etc 

1.  The  Ctmtm  (cavi#v>— This  word,  which  occurs  first 
IB  the  8d  century  after  Christ,  has  no  corresponding  ex- 
preaioD  in  Jewish  writings.  The  Bible  is  called  ")D0, 
or  nBOrT,"the  Book"  (Sabbath,  foL  18,  col.  1);  "the 
Scripture,'  K2ra  (Targnm  ii  in  Gen.  xii,  42);  "  Holy 
Writings,"  wnpn  ■'ara  (5a»aM,foLl6,col.l);  X'^ptt, 
"Beading'*  (TVumirA,  foL  27,  coL  2).  In  Kidduehin, 
foL49,ooLI,we  find  the  expression  D*^fi(^a3  MH^'^niK 
C'*:1n^^•'the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings." 

The  order  of  books  as  found  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Bibles  is  that  of  the  Hasorites,  and  differs  from  that 
giren  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


as,  for  instance,  the  books  of  Ben-Sira  and  Ben-Toglah, 
brings  confusion  into  his  house."  Accordingly,  Eccle- 
siasticus  is  not  included  in  the  canon  of  Melito,  On- 
gen,  C>Til,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  Kufinus,  et<;.;  and  though 
Augustine,  like  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim,  con- 
stantly quotes  it,  yet  he,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Jewish 
authorities,  distinctly  ssys  that  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  {De  Civii.  Dei,  xvii,  20).  Comp.  also  Jerome, 
ProL  in  Libr,  JSolom,f  where  he  says  thai  Ecdesiasti- 
cus  should  be  read  "for  the  instruction  of  the  people 
(plebis),  not  to  support  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrines." 

2.  The  Alphabet.— It  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  the  time  at  which  the  square  character  was 
perfected.  Origen  and  Jerome  ascribe  the  invention  to 
Ezra,  and  so  does  Jos^  ben-Chalafta,  who  flourished  be- 
tween A.D.  188  and  164.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  to  the  form  of  Hebrew  letters  which 
precisely  suit  the  square  alphabet;  and  even  in  the 
Midhna,  which  was  completed  in  the  Sd  centur>'  of  our 
«ra,  traces  occur  of  the  same.  In  our  own  davs  the  ex- 
btence  of  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  before  the  Tal- 
mudic  »ra  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  some 
tombstones  in  the  Crimea,  a  few  of  which  even  bear  the 
date  A.D.  6  and  80  (comp.  Geiger,  Judische  Zeit»ehr\ft, 
iii,  128-138, 287 ;  iv,  214  sq.).     But  these  stones  cannot 


*                             Nun*. 

ralmad.  Mt«>r*b.| 

1.  Genesis miCXIS 

[    1 

2.  Exodus m«» 

8.  Lsvitlcns 5fD^1 

The  Law, 

2 
8 

4.  NumbetB ■^3*^133 

nmn 

4 
6 

&  Deuteronomy D'^'^ai 

L  Joahna 5t3in''            '] 

Earlier, 

6 

7 

%  Judges 0*^0019 

8.  I  and  n  Samuel bit*)QO 

D^aiujxi 

8 

4.  I  and  II  Khigs Q^sb^ 

Prophets, 

9 

5.  Isaiah n^JO''            1 

s'^'^aa 

12 

6w  Jeremiah IT'O"!'' 

Later, 

10 

7.  BiekieL ^KpTH** 

o-^aiinK 

11 

&  ZII  Minor  Prophets. 'nis^  "^nn       J 

18 

L  Psalms u^brtn 

2.  Proverbs '^hlB'Q 

8.  Job ST'ftt 

■ 

[16 

^rVfit 

17 

16 

4.  Song  of  Solomon . . .  .O^n^«n  I'l©' 

10 

&  Ruth .....mi'n 

The  Five 
Rollf, 

Hnfdo(!Tftphn, 

o^airiD 

14 
80 
18 

18 
10 
SO 

6w  Lamentations HS'^K,  ni3p 

7.  Bccleeiastes xhXVp 

8.  Bather inO« 

22 

21 

».  Daniel bfit'^n 

21 

22 

10.  Sara  and  Nebemiah.  M^T9 

23 

28 

IL  I  and  II  Chronicles.. D'^TS^n  ^nil 

184 

^ 

Baites  tbeae  twenty-four  bo(^  the  Talmud  also  quotes 
ft«B  the  apocryphal  book  Jtmta  btn^Sira^  better  known 
vaAa  the  name  ci  Eede$iattieusj  as  the  passages  c^veo  in 
the  art.  EocucsiAffncus  indicate.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
l*^  being  quoted  so  often,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  it 
b  am  eanooicaL  Thus  Yadatm,  ch.  ii,  says,  ^  The  book 
•4  Ben-Sira,  and  all  the  other  books  written  after  its 
QBe,are  Bot  canonical"  (C^n-^n  HK  'i'^KQZdia  V'^K). 
Acsia,  the  declaration  made  by  R.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
«adics  imeaaonical  booka  will  have  no  portion  in  the 
«orU  to  oome  (Mishna,  Sanhedr,  x,  1),  is  explained  by 
the  Jiranalfm  Talmud  to  mean  "  the  books  of  Ben-Sira 
md  Bea-Laanahr  and  the  Midraeh  on  Coheleth,  xii,  12 
nmarka,  "  Whosoever  introduces  into  his  house  more 
thsn  the  twenty-focir  books  (L  e.  the  Sacred  Scriptures), 


be  relied  upon,  and  the  forgery  has  been  made  manifest 
by  Dr.  H.  Strack,  il.  Firkowittch  u.  seine  Entdechingen 
(Leipa.  1876).  In  the  Talmud,  however,  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  not  to  change  K  and  9, 1  and  3,  3  and  2C 
*1  and  "),  n  and  n,  1  and  \  T  and  \  73  and  D,  D  and  0 
(Shabbathf  fol.  108,  col.  2).  The  Talmud  also  knows  the 
five  final  letters  ^,  C),  y,  *},  D  (ibid.  foL  104^  coL  1),  which 
were  probably  used  to  render  reading  more  easy  by  dis- 
tinguishing one  word  from  another  (thus,  PKQ'^nbit 
[the  third  and  fourth  words  of  the  Heb.  Bible]  might  be 
read  MK^a  ''TA^  "  God  is  dead").  The  Talmud,  again, 
not  only  mentions  the  so-called  taggin  {y^^T\,  Q^'^ns), 
or  calligraphic  ornaments  on  the  letters  y^  21,  T,  3,  ;3?7,  U 
(Menachothy  fuL  29,  coL  1  sq.;  Shahbath,  foL  89,  ooL  1; 
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fclL  106,  ooL  2),  bat  also  gives  different  combinatioiit  of 
the  alphabet,  as 

ia,  D%  3o,  DH,  5t,  ^\  yr\,  pn,  *ia,  »a,  nit 
n©,  itf  "'«'^»  P^".  7='i»  C)^a,  5oa,  Qn« 
ns,  »■•,  ia,  pn,  )fT,  rp,  yn,  on,  -,5,  on,  ix 

The  first  of  these  combinations  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  Jerome  having  so  confidently  applied  it  to  the 
word  Sheahakf  ^W,  in  Jer.  xxv,  26,  it  being  the  same 

asbnn. 

8.  The  Vov)el-poirU$, — See  that  article. 

4.  DivisioH  of  Words. — Hebrew  was  originally  writ- 
ten, like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any  divisions 
between  the  words,  in  a  Mcriptio  cofi^wwa,  which  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  various  readings  in  the  Sept.,  as  Gen.  vii, 
ll,D'»'ntt5S  for  OT'  *l»5;  xx,  16,nn33  ibs  for  bs 
nnsai;  xl,  17,baH  obsQ  for  baKQ  bSQ,  etc;  1 
Sam.  i,  1,  qiS  p,  Alex,  iv  K»ri)3, 1*^331;  Psa.  ix,  1, 
ntiab?  for  nil3  by,  etc  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
division  of  words  already  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Talmud;  at  least  the  final  letters,  which  are  already 
mentioned,  may  have  served  such  a  purpose ;  and  in 
Menachoth,  fol.  80,  col.  1,  the  space  between  the  words  in 
the  sacred  MSS.  is  fixed  with  precision.  Whether  or 
not  this  division  of  words  by  points — as  used  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch — was  applied,  must  be  left  undeter^ 
mined. 

5.  DivisionM  according  to  the  MeoMmg  of  Vertes, — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  division 
according  to  verses  (D'^plOB)  existed.  *' Every  verse 
divided  by  Moses  may  not  be  otherwise  divided,"  we 
read  in  MegiUak,  foL  22,  coL  1.  The  reason  for  such  di- 
visions was  probably  twofold:  a.  The  riding  of  the 
Scriptures^  especially  in  the  synagogue,  led  to  such. 
TheMishna  {MegUlah.ch/w.^^)  mentions  the  D*^p'1DD 
in  relation  to  this,  for  we  read  that  *'not  less  than 
three  verses  of  the  holy  law  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  each  person  (called  to  read).  One  verse  only 
of  the  law  may  at  one  time  be  read  to  the  methurgeman, 
or  interpreter;  but  it  is  lawful  to  read  three  consecu- 
tive verses  to  him  from  the  prophets;  but  if  each  verse 
should  form  a  separate  section,  one  verse  only  may  be 
read  to  him  at  a  time."  The  Gemara  forbids  the  leav- 
ing of  the  synagogue  before  the  ending  of  such  a  sec- 
tion (^Berakoth,  foU  8,  coL  1),  introduces  the  injunction 
of  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  8 ;  MegiUah,  foL  8,  col.  1 ;  Nedarim, 
fol.  87,  ooL  2),  and  prescribes,  in  reference  to  the  proph- 
ets, how  many  sections  are  to  be  read  on  week-days 
(^Baha  Kamma,  fol.  82,  coL  1).  b.  The  study  of  the  law, 
the  instruction  and  school-teaching  of  the  same  pro- 
duced such  sense-divisions.    These  were  distinguished 

from  the  former,  which  were  merely  called  D^p'ICD,  by 
the  names  0^13719.  dautes,  sententia,  or  also  "^piDD 
D^13;i3,  clause  sections.  To  instruct  in  the  dividing  of 
clauses  (D^139k3  p'^D^B)  was  a  special  part  of  the  rab- 
binical teaching  {Nedarimy  fol.  87,  coL  1);  In  Berakothy 
foL  62,  coL  1,  the  teacher  is  said  to  point  it  out  to  his 
scholars  with  his  right  handf  and  according  to  it  dis- 
puted points  of  the  law  were  settled  {Chagigah,  fol.  6,  coL 
2).  As  to  the  sign  of  this  division  which  is  now  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ( : ),  it  is  not  seen  on  the  syna- 
gogue-roll, nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  is  of 
later  origin ;  and  we  must  conclude  it  as  highly  proba- 
ble that  these  divisions  into  verses  and  periods  were  not 
first  externally  designated,  but  were  merely  transmit- 
ted by  oral  tradition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation.  In  Kiddushinj  foL  80,  col.  1,  we  read : 
**  Therefore  are  the  ancients  called  Sopherim  because 
they  counted  all  letters  in  Holy  Writ.  Thus  they  said 
that  the  Vae  in  "pnA  (Lev.  xi,42)  is  the  half  of  all  the 
lettefS  in  the  Pentateuch ;  O^^l  Q^nn  (x.  16)  is  the 
middle  word;  nbsm'l  (xiii,  88),  the  middle  verse; 


that  Agin  in  '-l!9^«  (Psa.  Ixxx,  14)  is  the  middle  letter 
in  the  Psalms,  and  Ixxvii,  88  the  middle  verse."  In 
the  same  passage  we  also  read  that "  the  Pentateuch  con- 
tains 6888  verses,  the  Psalms  eight  more,  and  Chroni- 
cles eight  less."  Now  if  we  compare  this  number  with 
that  g^ven  by  the  Masorites,  we  shall  find  that  the  Tal- 
mud counts  forty-three  verses  more  than  the  Masorites 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  this  difference  can  only  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statement  made  by  the  Talmud  {Baba 
Bathra,  foL  14,  coL  2),  that  Joshua  wrote  his  book  and 
eight  verses  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6->12);  and  the 
Occidentals,  as  we  read  in  Kiddttshin,  loc  cit^,  divided 
Exod.  xix,  9  into  three  verses.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Talmud  there  was  a  division  ac- 
cording to  verses;  but  what  this  mark  of  division  wa^s  if 
there  were  any  at  all— at  least  Tr.  Sopherim,  ch.iii,  §  5,  is 
against  it— is  difficult  to  point  out, 

6.  Stichoi  (rrri'xoi). — The  poetical  passages  in  Exod. 
XV ;  DeuL  xxxii ;  Judg.  v ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  were  in  the  time 
of  the  Talmud  already  written  vnx^P^  (comp.  Shab- 
batht  fol.  108,  coL  2, in  Jine ;  ^<^ertiN,  ch.  xii).  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  poetical  books,  HSfi^  i.  e.  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Psalms.  The  Decalogne  was  also  originally  writ- 
ten in  ten  series  (0*^19)0,  ori'xoOt  *>  '^  intimated  in  the 
Targum  on  the  Song  of  Song^  v,  18 :  **The  two  tables  of 
stone  which  he  gave  to  his  people  were  written  in  ten 
rows  (shittin),  resembling  the  rows  or  beds  (shittini)  io 
the  ganlen  of  balsam."     See  also  Shitta. 

7.  The  Smaller  Sections  of  the  Pentateuch.— Jn  oor  He- 
brew Bibles,  which  follow  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  divided  into  669 parashas,  or  sections  (ni^TdB, 
nOB),  of  which  290  are  open  (rinirs,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  our  Bibles  by  the  initial  letter  B)  and  379 
are  closed  (ridnO,  marked  by  the  initial  letter  D). 
Of  these  parashas  mention  is  made  in  the  Talmud,  viz. 

1.  Taanith,  ch.  Iv,  i  8,  the  history  of  creation  Is  divided 
into  seven  cectious,  via.  Gen.  i,  1-6, 6-S,  9^-18, 14-19,90-89; 
94-81  •  il  1-8, 

9.  Bemkotky  cb.  ii,  f  9 ;  TVimitf,  ch.  v,  f  1 :  3fenaehotM,  cb. 
lit,  (  7,  the  ^ec(ion8  of  the  prayer  and  phvlacieries  (Bxi.d. 
xiii,  1-13:  DenL  vl,  4-9;  xi,  18-81;  Nnmb.  xv,  87^1)  are 
mentioued. 

8.  Megilldhy  ch.  ill,  9  4-6  (eomp^  also  Konio,  ch.  v!i,  S 1 ;  S^ 
taA,  cb.  vii,  \  7]L  the  following  sections  for  the  Siibi>ath  nnd 
festivals  are  ^veu,  vis. :  Exod.  xxx,  11-16 ;  Deal,  xxv,  17- 
19;  Numi).  xiz.  1-99 :  Exod.  xii,  1-19 ;  Lev.  xxii,  9^-58  (for 
the  first  day  of  the  Passover) ;  Dent,  xvi,  9-19  (for  Pente- 
coitt) :  Lev.  xxiii,  98-95  (for  New  Tear) ;  xvi,  1-84 ;  xxiii, 
96-39  (for  the  Day  of  Atonement)  *  Nnmb.  vi,  99-vii,  18  (ft>r 
the  Day  of  Dedication) ;  Bxod.  xvii,  8-18  (for  Piirim) ; 
Nnmb.  xxvlii,  11-16  (for  the  new  moon) ;  Lev.  xxvi,  9  w^. ; 
Dent,  xxviii  sq.  (for  the  fast-days). 

4.  Tamidy  cb.  v,  {  1 ;  SotaK,  ch.  vii,  f  9,6 ;  Knmb.  vi,  99-97. 
1^  Yada'imy  ch.  ili,  fi  4,  Nnrob.  x,  8S,  8tf. 

6.  Stttah,  ch.  vii,  fi  7,  Deut.  xvll,  14-90;  Namb.  v,  11-31 ; 
xix,  1-8^ ;  Dent,  xxi,  1-9 ;  xxvi,  1-11 ;  xlv,  88-87 ;  xxvi, 
18-15 ;  XXV,  fr-10,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Gemara  the  following  parashas  are  mentioned : 

7.  Sha}^h(Uhy  fol.  116,  ool.  9 ;  fol.  116,  col.  1,  Numb,  x,  3S,  86L 

8.  Berakitth,  fol.  18,  col.  9,  states  that  "  every  pa^l^hA 
which  Moses  divided  we  also  divide;  and  any  one  wbich 
be  did  not  divide,  neither  do  we,*'  in  reply  to  the  qnesthm 

why  the  verse  37^3  to  ')313'^p  (Nnmb.  xxiv,  9)  was  not 

taken  oot  from  the  lon^  section  (ch.  xxii-xxlv)  and  nsed 
for  the  prsyer  Shema  Israel^  i.  e.  **  Hear,  O  IsnieL" 

9.  Ibid.  fol.  68,  col.  1,  Namb.  vi,  1-6 ;  v,  11-81,  are  men- 
tioned. 

10.  OiUin,  fol.  60,  col.  1,  Lev.  xxi,  1-94 :  Nnmh.  viii,  Q-22 ; 
ix,  6  sq. ;  V,  1-4:  Lev.  xvi ;  x,  8-11 ;  Numb,  viii,  1-ft ;  xix 
sq.,  are  mentioned. 

That  some  of  these  were  open,  some  dosed,  we  read  in 
Shabbath,  foL  108,  ooL  2;  Mtnaehoih,  foL  80,  81 ;  Jem. 
salem  MegiUah,  foL  71,  coL  2;  and  in  Sopherim,  1, 14, 
we  also  read  that  the  open  section  is  an  empty  apace, 
the  width  of  three  Utters,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line, 
and  the  closed  is  as  much  in  the  middie  of  a  line. 

8.  The  larger  sections,  marked  in  our  Biblea  by  B  B  D 
and  D  0  D,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmad« 

9.  Haphtarahs, — After  the  reading  of  the  law  in  th« 
Sjmagogue,  it  was  also  customary  from  an  eariy  period 
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to  nad  a.  p— ige  from  the  prophets  (oomp.  Acts  xiii, 
15. 27;  Luke  ir,  66  aq.),  and  with  that  to  dissolve  the 
meeting  (Xvfcv  Hjp  frwaynrfhvf  Acts  xiii,  43;  Heb. 
^*I3Sn);  hence  the  reader  who  made  this  conclusion 
was  called  "^^ODQ,  and  the  prophetic  passage  read 
n"i::Bn.  The  Mbhna  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Haph- 
tsrahs  {Meg&laA,  ch.  iv,  §  1-8, 5, 10),  and  as  early  as  in 
the  tiemara  {MtgUkA^  fuL  29,  ooL  2 ;  foL  81,  ooL  1),  sev- 
en! Uaphtarabs  are  named.  Yet  in  general  they  can- 
not then  have  been  fixed  deterroinately,  and  even  now 
diflbieot  usages  prevail  among  the  Jews  of  different 
OHiotfies,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  given  in  the 
lit.  Uaphtabah,  for,  as  Zunz  says^  *'our  present  order 
B  the  work  of  later  oentariea." 

10.  VariimM  Readimfft, — The  varioos  readings  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  margins  and  foot-notes  of  the  He- 

bcew  BiUes,  known  as  Keri  and  Kethib  Ql^T\y\  '^'^p, 
pL  p'^nai  l^'^p),  are  very  ancient.  The  Talmud 
traces  the  sooree  of  these  variations  to  Moses  himself, 
for  ve  are  distinctly  tokl  in  Nedarim,  foL  87,  ooL  2, 
that  **the  prononciation  of  certain  words  according  to 
the  scribes  (C^HBID  M^pl3),  the  emendations  of  the 
Kribca  (&'*1B1D  ^*ia9)t  the  not  reading  of  words 
vhidi  are  in  the  text  pnp  fitbl  S'^DS),  and  the  read- 
ing of  words  which  are  not  in  the  text  (K^l  "^"^p 

2^r3),etc.,are  a  law  of  Moses  fh>m  Sinai  (noob  nabh 

'^'^OQ).''  We  here  mention  some  of  the  Talmudic  pas- 
s^es  which  have  reference  to  these  readings : 

Gca.  vUl,  IT,  Kethib  KrtM,  but  Keri  VCl^n  {Ber$ihith 

AaMa,  sd  loc.  sect  xxxlv,  M.  87,  col.  8). 
Lev.  1x1,  «,  Kethib  Mn'Jp:,  but  Keri  innpn  (Makhoth, 

roLta,CiTLl). 
Lev.  zxSil,  13,  Kethib  113031,  bnt  Keri  13031  {Menaehothj 

M.  98,  col.  S). 
1  SasL  xvH,  tt,  Kethib  ni*19«13,  bnt  Keri  ni319««  {So- 

taA.ft>L41,ooL8>. 
Bac  i,  8,  Kethib  "nSKI,  bnt  Keri  HnasK  (Fomo,  foL  21, 

coLf).* 
EfUL  Ix.  ST.  Kethib  hyp\  bnt  Keri  ibipi  (Jerusalem 

lecles.  iz,  4,  Kethib  *)n3%  but  Keri  lOH*)  (Jemsalem 

Berakatk^  fbl.  18,  coL  2). 
Job  xlii,  IS,  Kethib  fi6,  bnt  Keri  lb  {Sotah,  ch.  v,  f  6). 

Pmr.  xxiri.  ISk  Kethib  b^bn,  but  Keri  nb*«bn  (/M»a,  ed. 

Babcr  CLyck,  18«8}«  Ibl.  8^  col.  1>. 
bL  Ixtti,  8,  Kethib  ttb,  but  Keri  lb  {Sotah,  fol.  81,  coL  1 : 

wkOe  TamUtht  foL  16k  col.  1,  reads  IP). 

To  thsK  variations  belongs  also  the  anbatitntion  of  etc- 
p^imuMi  for  eaeopkomnu,  fiee  the  art.  Kbbi  akd 
Kktbxb,!  8L 

For  the  most  part  the  rabbins  follow  the  reading  of 
the  ^*tp,  often  that  of  t6  H'^ns,  especially  when  they 
can  elicit  a  new  interpretation  from  the  reading  of  the 
2*r3;  thus,  e.g.,  Ruth  iii,8,they  interpret  the  reading 
of  the  S-^na,  •'mn^,  while  the  "'ip  reads  mi-tl 
{MUr,  Ruth  Satba,  sect,  v,  foL  48,  coL  8  [Cncov.  1588, 
ft4.]).  The  reading  aeeording  to  the  S'^rs  is  dted  in 
diiftti,  Ibi.  68,  ool.  1,  from  Lev.  ii,  2  and  2  Sam.  xxiu, 

*Aa  this  pasfvge  is  very  Interesting,  we  give  It  In 
fs-l:  «•&  Samael  bar-Biifa  salth,  Why  has  the  Kethib 
"CSKI  and  the  Keri  n-TSSX?  What  Is  meant  by  the 
■bvcDoe  of  the  n  r  It  Is  becanse  of  the  five  things  which 
Bade  the  dl8tefeaee  between  the  first  and  second  Temple, 
«tz^  the  ar*  with  the  lid  and  the  chemMm  upon  It ;  the 
pt  (from  heaveOf  eotnpu  2  Chron.  vil,  1),  the  SheeMnak^  the 
iM»fiaU<amlthel7HmaadTk«mm<iii."  In  the  JftbfnisA 
M^km  oo  the  8aDg  of  Songa,  vill,  8,  where  the  same  thing 
»  recOTded^the  Aa^«a  (HmDian  ^QOis  substituted  for 
the  flkerkinah,  as  one  of  the  Ave  things,  foL  20,  coL  1  (ed. 
ftcBia,Uf8}. 


20,  in  Ber(dB0tht  ful  18,  ooL  1,  mjme.  In  the  Mishna 
we  find  the  marginal  reading  *^1p  six  times,  that  of  the 
3*^113  twice,  viz. : 

Lev.  Ix,  82,  It  is  written  'Ti'^ ;  but  in  Sotah,  ch.  vli,  {  6,  and 
Tamid,  ch.  vll, «  8,  it  reads  l^^^^ 

Dent  xz,  7,  it  is  written  n3D^ :  but  in  Sotah,  ch.  Ix,  6  6, 

131)0,  according  to  the  Keri. 
1  Kings  vl,  8,  It  ia  written  91S^ ;  bnt  fai  JfiddotA,  ch.  Iv, 

#4,r''S'^n. 
Isa.  X,  18,  it  ia  written  1*^3^3 ;  but  In  Fadalm,  ch.  iv,  i  4, 

1*^33. 
Baek.  xllll,  18,  It  is  written  b'lKIHni ;  but  in  Middoth,  ch. 

iiun^bK-^ifitni. 

Job  xiil,  1ft,  It  is  written  A ;  but  in  Sotah,  ch.  v,  i  6,  lb. 

The  reading  according  to  the  Kethib  we  find  in  two 
passages,  Exod.  xxi,  8,  Kb  {Berakoth,  ch.  i,  §  7 ;  Kiddu- 
shin,  foL  17,  coL  1),  and  Isa.  x,  18,  in  Yadaltn,  ch.  iv,  §  4. 

Words  written  but  not  read,  "^Ip  Kbi  1*^:^3,  are  men- 
tioned in  Nedarim^  foL  27,  coL  2,  viz.  K3,  2  Kings  v,  6 ; 
n«1,Jer.xxxii,ll;  111%  li, 8;  wan,Ezek.xlviii,16; 

DK,  Ruth  ill,  12. 

Wordt  read  but  not  written,  a^tlS  Kbi  "^Ip,  are  men- 
tioned in  Nedarim,  foL  87,  ooL  2,  viz.  D'^B,  2  Sam.  viii, 

8;  V9'«K,xvi,28;  0*^X3,  Jer.  xxxi,88;  nb,l,29;  DK, 
Ruth  ii,  11)  "^bK,  iii,  6, 17. 

In  connection  with  this  we  may  remark  that  in  the 
treatise  MegiUah,  foL  25,  coL  2,  we  are  told  of  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  which  are  read  in  the  synagogue 
and  interpreted,  read  and  not  interpreted,  and  such  as 
are  neither  read  nor  interpreted.  Thus,  '*The  inter- 
course of  Reuben  with  Billah  is  to  be  read  without 
being  interpreted ;  that  of  Tamar  (and  Amnon)  is  to  be 
read  and  interpreted.  The  (first  part  of  the)  oocurrenoe 
with  the  golden  calf  is  to  be  read  and  interpreted ;  but 
the  second  part  (commencing  Exod.  xxxiv,  21)  is  to  be 
read  without  any  interpretation.  The  blessing  of  the 
priests,  and  the  occurrence  of  David  and  Amnon,  are 
neither  to  l)e  read  nor  interpreted.  The  description  of 
the  divine  chariot  (Ezek.  i)  is  not  to  be  read  as  a 
Haphtarah,  but  R.  Jehudah  permits  it;  R.  Eleazer  says 
neither  (Ezek.  xvi),  *  Cause  Jerusalem  to  kuow  her 
abomination,' "  etc. 

11.  Ablatio  Scribarum,  e'«*1B10  *)1C39,  Nedarim,  foL 
87,  ooL  2.    See  the  art  Masorah,  §  6. 

12.  Correctio  Scribarum,  O^IBIO  "jlpn,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud,  but  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
MeekiUa,  Siphri,  Tanchuma,  BereahUh  Rabba,  Shemoth 
Rabbah  (Midrashic  works, enumerated  under  Midrash); 
the  passages  belonging  to  the  correctio  tcribarum  are 
given  8.  V.  Masorah,  5.    See  also  Tixkun  Sopherim. 

18.  Puncta  Extraordinaria, — Over  single  letters,  over 
entire  words,  we  find  dots  or  points,  generally  called 
'*  puncta  extraordinaria."  The  first  insunce  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Puachim,  ix,  2,  over  the  T\  of  the 
word  hpni.  Numb,  ix,  10.  Ten  such  words  which 
have  these  extraordinary  points  are  enumerated  in 
Midrcuh  Ba-midbar  Rabbah  on  Numb,  iii,  89,  sect  iii, 
foL  21 5,  ool.  4 ;  oomp.  Pirhe  de^Rabbi  Nathan,  ch.  xxxiii ; 
Siphri  on  Numb,  ix,  10 ;  Sopherim,  vi,  8 ;  Afaaora  Mag^ 
na  on  Numb,  iii,  89;  Oklah  ve-Oklah,  §  98. 

The  following  words  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud : 

Gen.  xvlll,  8, 1'fbK.  On  this  passage  the  Midrtuh  Bere- 
$hUh  Rabba  reronrks:  "I'^K  are  pointed, 
but  not  the  b.  R.  Simeon  ben-Blieaer  salth, 
wherever  yon  find  more  lettere  than  points, 
yon  must  explain  the  letters,  I.  e.  whnt  Is 
written :  bnt  where  you  find  more  points 
than  letters,  yf>n  must  explain  the  polnta 
In  this  case,  where  there  are  more  polnta 
than  the  writien  text,  you  must  explain 
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the  poluta,  vlx.  i'^K,  *  where  Is  Abrnhnm.' 
The  meauiug  U  that  the  points  over  these 
three  letters  intend  to  indicate  that  the 
three  an^^ls  did  not  ask  *  where  is  Sanii, 
mon^«,*  but  'where  is  Abraham,'  V« 

DnnnM''  (comp.  Baba  JfeMoA,  fol.  87,  col. 

1). 
Gen.  xiz,  83,  MTaSpni.  In  the  Talmud,  Katir,  fol.  98, 
col.  1,  we  read :  **  Wliy  is  there  a  point  over 
the  rav,\  of  the  word  HU'lplir  To  indi- 
cate that  when  she  lay  down  he  did  not 
perceive  it,  but  when  she  arose  he  perceived 
it" (comp.  also  Hora^foth^  fol.  10,  col.  1 ;  and 
Jerome,  QuomC  in  Oenes. :  '*  Appanguntde- 
snper  qnasi  incredibile  et  qnod  reram  na- 
tnra  nou  capiat  coire  qaemqaam  uescieu- 
tem"). 
Nnmb.  iii,  19,  V")hki.  jBo-micfbor  Kabbah,  loc.  cit.,  says 
that  ihe  points  over  Aaron  indicate  that  he 
was  not  one  of  that  uomber  (comp.  also 
Berakoth,  fol.  4,  col.  1). 
ix,  10,  hpn^.  In  Mishna,  PamMMm,  ix,  %  we  read : 
"Whatis  a  distant  Journey  r  R.  Akibasays 
from  Modiilni  and  beyond,  and  fh>m  all 
places  artmnd  Jemsalem  sitnated  at  the 
same  distance.  R.  Eleazar  says  *any  dis- 
tance beyond  the  outside  of  the  threshold 
of  the  conn  of  the  Temple.*  ItJos^says 
the  reason  for  the  point  over  the  n  (in  our 
word)  Is  to  denote  that  it  Is  not  necessnry 
to  be  actually  on  a  distant  road,  bnt  only 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  conrt  of  the 
Temple." 

Dcut  xxix,  88,  DilS-n3?  Va^JbBT  ib5.  Ba^idbarRahbah, 
loc.  cit.,  "Ton  have  made  manifest,  hence 
I  win  also  manifest  nnto  yon  hidden  things" 
(comp.  Sanhedrin,  foL  48,  col.  8,  in  fine). 

Psa.  xxvii,  18,  kSlB.  BerakotK,  to\,  4,  col.  1,  saya,  *•  Lord 
of  the  universe,  I  am  aware  that  thou  great- 
ly rewardest  the  Just  in  fhtnre  ages,  bnt  I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  partake  of  it  with 
them  on  account  of  my  sin."  Bnxtorf  re- 
marks oii  this  passage,  D^O  Mb3  D3? ZS,  i.  e. 
a  sense  without  any  sense.  The  meaning 
probably  Is  thiU  Kb*lb,  without  the  points, 
means  if  not,  like  the  Latin  nitti,  but  wiih 
the  points  it  signifies  **  a  doubt" 

As  to  the  origin  and  signification  of  these  points,  noth- 
ing certain  can  be  said.  According  to  the  rabbins,  Ezra 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  them  (comp.  Ba-mid- 
bar  Rnbbah  on  Numb,  iii,  89,  sect,  iii,  foU  215,  col.  4; 
A  bftfh  de-RabU  Nalhan^  ch.  xxxiii).  This  much  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  these  points  were  known  long 
before  the  Talmud. 

14^  Inverted  Nun,  c.— Before  Numb,  x,  85,  and  after 
ver.  86,  we  find  in  our  Hebrew  text  the  letter  A'un, 
3,  inverted  (c).  In  the  Talmud,  Shabbath,  foL  1 15,  col.  2 ; 
fol.  11 6, col.  1,  we  are  told  that"  the  section  commencing 
HttJia  *IBK'n  'pxn  roaa  "in^l  (Numb,  x,  85)  was 
made  by  God  with  signs  below  and  above,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  But  Rabbi  said  this 
is  not  so,  but  that  this  book  was  counted  by  itself. 
How  do  you  know  it?  K.  Samuel  bar-Nachman  said, 
R.  Jonathan  saith  (it  is  written)  *  She  hath  hewn  out 
her  seven  pillars*  (Prov.  ix,  1) ;  this  means  the  seven 
books  of  the  law.**  On  the  inverted  Nutu  found  in  Psa. 
cvii,  mention  is  made  in  Rosk  Hashshanah,  fol.  17,  col.  2. 

15.  The  Vav  Ketid  in  Numb,  xxv,  12.— Of  this  •?'->1 
M3?'^I3p,  or  Vav  cui-off,  which  is  found  in  our  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble ^,  we  read  in  the  Talmud,  Kiddushin,  fol.  66,  col.  2 : 

"  Whence  do  we  have  it  that  a  person  having  some  de- 
fect is  unfit  for  the  sacred  ministry  ?  R.  Jehudah  said 
that  R.  Samuel  taught  that  this  is  because  the  Scripture 
says,  *■  Wherefore  say,  Behold  I  give  unto  him  my  cove- 
nant of  peace'— a  perfect  peace,  and  not  an  imperfect 


one.    But,  said  one,  it  is  written  DI^O,  i.  e.  peace ;  but 
answered  R.  Nachman,  the  Vav  in  Dlbv  is  cut  off"  (^vi^ 

16.  The  Closed  or  Final  Mem  (D)  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  Isa.  ix,  6,  nniDb.— In  the  Talmud,  SasthedrtHf  fuL 
94,  coL  2,  we  find  the  following : 

"  Why  is  it  that  all  the  Jfsms  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
are  open  (1.  e.  tS)  and  this  one  cl<ised  (i.  e.  D)  t    The  Holy 


One  (ble:<sed  be  he)  wanted*  to  make  Hexekiah  the  Mt 
siah,  and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Magog ;  whereupon  Jus- 
tice pleaded  before  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  Lord  of 
the  world,  *  What  1  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  who  ssug 
so  many  hymns  and  praises  before  thee,  wilt  thuu  not 
make  him  the  Messiah  ?  Bnt  Hexekiah,  for  whom  thon 
hast  performed  all  the  miracles,  and  who  has  nut  uttered 
one  song  before  thee,  wilt  thon  make  him  the  Messiah  V 
Therefore  has  the  Mem  been  chised." 

17.  Suspended  Letters, — The  suspended  Nun  we  find  in 

nv^a,  Judg.  xviii,  80.     The  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  fol. 
109,  coL  2,  states  the  following : 

"Was  he  (i.  e.  Gershom)  the  son  of  Manassebf  while 
the  Scripture  says  the  sons  of  Moses  were  Eleasar  and 
Gershom.  Bnt  because  he  did  the  deeds  of  Manaaseh  (8 
Kings  xxi),  did  the  Scripture  append  him  to  the  (family) 
of  Manasseh.*'  The  meaning  is  thst  the  prophet  did  not 
like  to  call  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  because  it  would 
be  ignominious  that  Moses  should  hsve  had  an  impious 
son  ;  hence  he  called  him  the  son  of  Miiuusseh,  with  the 
suspended  letter,  which  may  mean  the  son  of  Manasseb 
or  Mtises. 

The  suspended  Ayin  is  found  in  fi*^  O*),  Job  xxxriii, 
15.  In  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  fol.  108,  col.  2,  we  read 
the  following : "  Why  is  the  9  in  Q'^3?U^  suspended  ?  It 
is  to  teach  that  when  a  man  is  tC^,  poor,  in  this  worid, 
he  will  also  be  IS^  in  the  world  to  come ;  or,  literally, 
poor  below,  he  will  also  be  poor  above.** 

Of  the  suspended  Ayin  in  *)  "^tS,  Psa.  Ixxx,  14,  we 
read,  Kiddushm,  fol.  80,  coL2,  that  this  letter  is  the  mid- 
dle letter  in  the  Psalms. 

18.  Afajuscular  and  MinuscuUtr  Thiers, — Of  wonls 
written  with  large  and  small  letters  in  our  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble we  find  nothing  in  the  Talmud,  but  some  of  these 
instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Sopherim,  ch.  ix.  That 
this  mode  of  writing  must  have  been  very  ancient  can- 
not be  doubted,  for  there  is  a  dispute  in  the  Ta]mu<l, 
MegiUah,  fol.  16,  c*>l.  2,  whether  the  1  in  KnT-^l  (Esih. 
ix,  9)  should  be  written  as  a  majnscular  or  minasctilar 
letter;  and  the  word  nbsnni  (Lev.  xiii,88),  which  is 
now  written  with  a  roajuscular  3,  is  nnentioned  in  Kul- 
dushin,  fol.  80,  col.  2,  as  being  the  middle  of  the  verses 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

19.  Mode  of  Quotations.  See  Quotations  op  the 
Old  Testament  im  the  Talmud.     (B.  P.) 

TalmndlBts.  Under  this  head  we  include  all  t hnse 
rabbins  whose  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
in  the  Talmud.  The  period  of  these  men  coroprises 
the  time  from  about  B.C  180  to  A.D.  500,  i.  e.  from  Si- 
mon the  Just  to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud.  This 
period  is  again  subdividetl  into  that  of  the  Tanaim  and 
that  of  the  Amoralm — the  former  representing  the  time 
from  about  &C.  180  to  A.D.  219,  the  latter  from  A.D. 
219  to  A.D.  500. 

I.  Tanaim^ — The  first  recognised,  after  Simon^s  death, 
as  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  Aniigonus  of  8ohr», 
about  B.O.  180.  His  contemporary  was  Kliezer  ben- 
Charsum,  celebrated  for  his  opulence,  learning,  and 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  religious  knowledge.  Afier 
Antigonus,  alwa^'S  two  (or  zugdtk)  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  communit}' — the  first  being  the  president,  the  sec- 
ond the  vice-president.  As  the  first  of  these  zugoth, 
or  pairs,  are  mentioned  Jose  ben-Joezer-  and  Joseph 
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ben-Jodianan,  aboat  &C.  70.  They  were  followed  by 
Joshua  ben-Peracfaja  and  Nithai  of  Arbela  (q.  v.).  Their 
meceaton  were  Jehuda  ben-Taba!  and  Simon  ben-She- 
uch  (q.T.).  The  fourth  pair  is  represented  in  She- 
ffltjt  and  Abtallon,  about  B.C.  47.  The  fifth  and  last 
pair  are  Hilkl  (q.  v.)  and  Shammai  (q.  v.).  Under  their 
pcoidcncy  lived  Baba  ben-Buta,  Chanina  ben -Dose, 
Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  and  Nechunjah  ben-ha- 
Kina  (q.  ▼.).  lliUel  was  followed  by  his  son  Simon  (ben- 
HiUel)  (q.  t.).  His  successor  was  Gamaliel  I  (q.  v.),  who 
vis  followed  by  his  son  Simon  (ben-Gamaliel)  (q.  v.). 
With  Simon  closes  the  period  of  the  so-called  earlier 
Jansin.  The  later  Tanalm  first  figure  in  history 
when  the  Temple  was  in  ashes  and  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of  ndaak  At  this  period,  verging  upon  decay,  when  Ju- 
daisD  was  without  any  centre  and  support,  appeared 
Jochanan  ben-Zachai,  the  last  among  Hillel's  eighty 
<lt9ciple&  Jochanan  established  a  school  at  Jamniah, 
ur  Jabneb,  whose  president  he  became.  His  successor 
was  Gamaliel  bar-Simon  (q.  v.),  and  his  fellow-laborers 
vera  Akiba  ben -Joseph  (q.  v.),  Eliezer  ben-Asaija, 
Eliezer  ben-Arak,  Eliezer  ben-Hyrkanos  (q.  v.),  Ismail 
b»i-£lisa  (q.  t.),  Joshua  ben-Hananja  (q.  v.),  Nechunjah 
bea-ha-Kana  (q.  v.),  and  Tarphon  (q.  v.).  Gamaliel  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Simon  (ben-Gamaliel  H)  (q.  v.), 
whs  traMfened  the  Babbinic»Bl  apparatus  to  Tiberias. 
To  his  college  belonged  Nathan  ha-Babli  (q.  v.),  Jose 
bea-Halephta,  Jehudah  ben-Ilai,  rabbi  Meir  (q.  v.),  and 
Siaoo  beo-Jochai  (q.  t.).  Simon  ben -Gamaliel  was 
nccceded  by  his  son  Judah  the  Holy  (q.  v.). 

II.  AmoratMi, — With  the  life  and  labors  of  rabbi  Ju- 
dah ended  the  succession  of  the  Tanalm,  who  were  now 
followed  by  a  new  order,  the  Amora!m  (Q'^K'ms  M),  i.  e. 
the  expositors  of  the  law,  at  length  no  longer  oral,  but 
reduced  to  a  written  texL  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
cviKbed  of  their  number  were  rabbi  Chija,  Chanina 
bar-Chana,  Abba  Areka,  or  Rab  (q.  v.),  Bar-Kappara, 
Jochanan  bar-Napacha  (q.  v.),  and  Simon  ben-Lakish 
(q.  ▼.).  Of  the  scholastic  labors  of  these  men  we  haye 
tbf  moniaDental  result  in  the  Palestine  Geroara,  oom- 
monlycaDed  Talmud  Jeruahalmi  (^tt^lSl^^  ni^bn). 

After  the  death  of  Judah,  not  only  learning,  but  also 
the  pstriarcbal  dignity,  was  more  and  more  in  the  de- 
dine;  for  with  Jndah^s  death  the  star  of  Judaea's  learn- 
ing had  set,  never  to  rise  again  in  Palestine.  Rabban 
(tawalid  III,  Judah*s  son,  and  Judah  II,  sim  of  Gama- 
liel HI,  his  suoeeflsor,  were  weak  in  character,  mediocre 
in  learning,  and  deficient  in  theological  acumen.  The 
latter  transferred  his  residence  to  Tiberias,  and  Galilee, 
ooee  so  despised,  now  became  "  the  Holy  Land,"  and  Ti- 
berias iu  Jerusalem.  Of  Gamaliel  IV,  the  successor  of 
Judah  II,  and  Judah  III,  son  and  successor  of  Gamaliel 
IV,  history  has  nothing  to  record,  except  that  they 
ci>«e  the  line  of  Palestinian  teachers.  Meanwhile  nu- 
SMTOos  migrations  of  rabbins  to  Babylon  had  taken 
lihce,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  who  perae- 
cated  the  Jews.  We  leave  Palestine  and  turn  to  Baby- 
V«.  when  the  schools  at  Sora  (q.  v.),  Pumbaditha  (q.  v.), 
Xahardea,  and  Machusa  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

At  Babykm  the  greater  and  more  noble  part  of  the 
Jeviah  fiimilies  settled  at  the  Captivity,  to  return  no 
nnre  to  their  ancestral  soil,  and  there  the  literary  cult- 
oie  of  the  people  took  a  devebproent  which  exerted  no 
•Ball  influence  on  the  studies  of  after -generations. 
There  the  Jews  lived  under  their  resh  gelulha^  or  prince 
of  (be  exiles,  whose  office  was  of  an  ecclesiastical  and 
^^calar  kind.  So  long  as  the  Temple  was  standing  the 
Bal^>vlonian  Jews  acknowledged  the  presidency  of  the 
^•tgh-prieat,  ami  paid  the  didnichm  contribution  to  the 
Teia|de.  which,  however,  they  did  not  after  the  destruc- 
tion <jf  that  edifice.  Finally,  the  Babylonians  succeed- 
ed la  csiablisliittg  their  own  independence,  in  civil  and 
ftcicaiastieal  matters,  of  the  Western  patriarchate,  and 
cAahiisbed  schools  of  learning  all  over  the  country 
vahoot  naterial  aid  from  those  of  the  fatherland, 
tbcq^  the  schools  took  the  same  imdeveloped  form  as 


those  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  names  given  to  these 
schools  were  Aramiean  forms  for  the  Hebrew  ones  of  the 
Palestinian  schools.  The  "  house  of  learning"  was  called 
Beth  Ulphana  (WfiblS  n"»a);  Beth  Midrath  (Pl-'S 
ttP*17a ),  "  the  house  of  doctrine ;"  Beth  ha  -  Vaad 
(ns^nn ;  Heb.  nOJsn  n^l), "  the  house  of  assemblage ;" 
Beth  Metibtha  (KPl'^nia  JT^n;  Heb.  na-^ttS^),  "the 
house  of  sitting;"  Beth  Rabbanan  ("pni  T\'^'2),  "the 

house  of  the  masters;"  Beth  Sidra  (JtmO  n^a),  "the 
house  of  order."  The  principal  or  rector  of  the  school 
was  entitled  Rab  Beth  Ulphana  (XaD^IK  n'^2  2^1), 
Reth  Metibtha  (XnaTna  Wt),  Resh  Sidra  (»"<■) 
8(^"TD),  etc.  So,  too,  the  academical  degree  of  Mar 
(1?3)  was  equivalent  to  the  Palestmian  title  of  rabbi 
CZ^)t  and  was  conferred  after  the  same  course  of  study 
by  the  senUkah  (ns'^tQD),  or  "imposition  of  hands." 

III.  Schools. — The  earliest  school  of  which  we  have 
any  specific  information  is  that  which  was  situated  at 

1.  Nahardea.— With  this  school  we  first  become  ac- 
quainted towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century.  Nahar- 
dea  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and  for  a  time  she 
was  the  Babylonian  Jerusalem.  While  the  Temple  was 
yet  in  existence,  this  place  had  the  treasury  of  the  Baby- 
lonian congregations  for  the  Temple-offerings  which  were 
brought  to  Jerusalem  (Jo8ephua,i4n/.  xviii,  12).  The 
first  rector  at  Nahardea  was  R.  Shila,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mar-Samuel,  the  astronomer  (also  called  Arioch 
and  Jarchinal),  in  A.D.  190-247.  His  disciples  were 
Nachman  ben-Jacob,  Sheshet,  Rabba  ben-Abbuha,  and 
Joseph  ben  -  Chama.  When  Nahardea  was  sacked  in 
259  and  the  academy  broken  up,  they  migrated  to 

2.  Machusa f  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  about  four  hours 
from  Ctesiphon,  where  a  new  academy  was  founded. 
Rabba  ben-Abbuha  promoted  this  school  of  learning  by 
his  lectures,  and  Machusa  attained  some  celebrity.  Ten 
years  (A.D.  868)  after  Rabba's  death,  the  city  was  de- 
molisheil  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  under  Julian.  The 
most  famous  schools,  however,  were  those  at 

8.  Pumbaditha  and  Soraj  where  the  Amoralm  at- 
tained great  renown.  The  teachers  of  these  schools 
having  already  been  mentioned  in  the  arts.  Pumba- 
ditha and  Sora,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  them.  Of 
the  names  mentioned,  we  have  only  given  the  most 
prominent,  which,  in  part,  are  already  given  under  the 
respective  letter,  or  will  bie  treated,  so  far  as  omitted,  in 
the  supplement  volume. 

IV.  LAcra/wre.- Luzzatto,  fi'^X-J^XI  D^Hin  "^no 
(Prague,  1839) :  Liber  Juchasin,  ed.  Filipowski  (Lond. 
1857);  Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Mischnam  (Lips.  1859 
[Heb.]);  Weiss, Zur  Geschichtederjudischen  Tradition 
(Vienna,  1872-77, 2  vols.  [Heb.  J) ;  Chiarini,  /.e  Talmud 
de  BabyUme  (Leips.  1881),  i,  105  sq. ;  Bacher,  Die  Agnda 
der  babifhttischen  Amorder  (Strasburg,  1878).  The 
Talmudists  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  treatise 
Baba  Metsia  are  given  by  Sammter  in  the  appendix  to 
his  German  translation  of  Baba  Metsia  (Berlin,  1879), 
p.  160  sq.    See  Scribe.    (R  P.) 

Talochon,  Martb  Vincent,  better  known  by  his 
clerical  name,  Pere  ilysee,  was  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
in  January,  1753,  at  Thorigny,  and  reared  among  the 
Brothers  of  Charity  at  Paris,  whose  order  he  entered 
Jan.  80, 1774.  He  was  engaged  in  various  public  and 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  died  in  Paris  Nov.  27, 1817. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale^  s.  v. 

Tal'sas  (J£aK^aQ  v.  r.  SaXoac»  Vulg.  Thalsas\  a 
corrupt  Grsecism  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  for  the  name  Elasah 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  x,  22). 

Tarn,  Jacob  bkn-Mbir,  better  known  in  Jewish  lit- 
erature under  the  name  of  Rabenu  Tarn,  was  born  at 
Remers,  France,  about  1 100,  and  diM  in  1 171.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Rashi  (q.  v.),  and  youngest  brother  of 
Rashbam  (q.  v.),  and  was  famous  not  only  as  a  Talmud- 
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ist,  gnunmarian,  and  oommentator,  but  also  for  his  pie- 
tVi  for  which  he  obtained  the  appellation  Tarn  (CPi),  in 
allusion  to  Gen.  xzv,  27,  where  his  namesake  Jacob  u 
denominated  ram= pious  (ptj  C'^fift  2p^).  Under 
the  title  of  nvn  *1DD, "  the  book  of  the  righteous,**  he 
wrote  additions  on  thirty  treatises  of  the  Talmud,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1811.  Supplements  are  given  by 
Luzzatto  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  Kerem  Chemed  (Prague, 
1848),  vii,  19  sq.;  maiwm  mb«»  n»y,  Le.ten 
Talmudic  decisions,  also  g^ven  by  Luzzatto  {loc  cvf.) ; 
D'^Q^Isn  ^OBOia  ^9  nnnm9,te.  a  poem  on  the  He- 
brew accents,  consisting  of  forty- five  stanzas,  five  of 
which  were  first  published  by  Luzzatto  {ioc  cit,),  and 
the  whole  forty-five  of  which  appeared  in  the  following 
work :  ni9*^:nnD,  or  grammatical  and  lexical  ani- 
madversions, designed  to  reconcile  the  differences  of 
Dunash  ibn-Labral  and  Menachen  ben-Saruk  on  points 
of  grammar  and  exegesis  (first  published  by  Filipowski, 

Lond.  1855) ;  min  i»o  -jipn,  or  n6"  mabn,  or 

Q^nslD  '("^pn,  a  guide  for  transcribing  MSS.  of  the 
Bible,  in  MS.  extant;  ^  sr  "tO*!"^!!,  or  a  grammatical 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
light,  but  is  quoted  by  commentators,  lexioographens 
and  grammarians.  RTaro  also  enriched  the  Jewish 
ritual  with  some  pieces,  as  the  D2inD  a'^X^  (i.  e.  **  these 
words  are  true,"  etc.),  in  the  Afachser  Athkencuimf  and 
used  after  the  kaphtarah  for  the  second  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  406  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  JH- 
zionario  Storico  (Germ,  trans!.),  p.  806 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
8.  v.;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Judm^  vi,  196  sq.;  Braunschwei- 
ger,  GtBch,  d,  Judm  in  den  romattitchtn  Staaten  (WUrz- 
burg,  1865),  p.  85;  Geigety  Parshandaiha  (Leips.  1855), 
p.  24  sq. ;  Kalish,  Hebitw  Grammar  (Lond.  1868),  ii, 
27;  Zunz,  SynagogaU  Poesie  (Berlin,  1855),  p.  248;  id. 
Liieraturgeschidite  zur  tynagogaUn  Potsie  (ibid.  1865), 
p.  265-267 ;  id.  Zur  Literatur  und  Getchich/ej  p.  82, 109 ; 
Kapaport,  in  Kerem  Chemed  (Prague,  1848),  vii,  1-8; 
Luzzauo,  ibid,  p.  19-84, 85-58;  Landshuth  [L.],  Amude 

ITaabodah  {nr\ZiSn  ''TIBS)  (BerUn,  1857),  i,  106  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Tama  {Ketkib  in  1  Kings  ix,  8).    See  Tadmor. 

Ta'mah  (Heb.  HTSn,  Te'mack;  in  pause,  H'sn,  Ta'- 
mack,  laughter  [Gesen.],  or  combat  [FUrst] ;  Sept,  Orifidi 
Oefia ;  Vulg.  Tkema\  the  name  of  a  man  whose  de- 
scendants (or  rather  a  place  whose  inhabitants)  return- 
ed among  the  Nethiuim  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  58, "  Thamah ;"  Neh.  vii,  55> 

Ta'mar  (HeK  *^'Ot^i  Tamar%  a  palm-tree,  as  often ; 
Sept.  OofMp  [v.  r.  Otifiap],  but  Qmfidv  in  Ezek. ;  Jo- 
sephns,  eafiapa,  i4fif.  vii,  8,  8;  8, 1 ;  10,  8 ;  Vulg.  Tha- 
mar),  the  name  of  one  place  and  of  three  remarkable 
women  in  Old-Test,  history.    See  also  Palm. 

1.  A  spot  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  Judah, 
named  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28  only,  evidently 
cslled  from  a  palm-tree.  We  naturally  think  of  ffate- 
ton-lamar,  the  old  name  of  Engedi ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  appropriate  for  location.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
mention  a  Thamara^  a  place  lying  between  Hebron  and 
Allah  {OnomoJft,  z,y,  "  Hazezon-taroar");  and  Ptolemy 
(v,  16, 8)  mentions  a  Qafiapw,  as  do  also  the  Peutinger 
Tables  (Reland,  Pattest,  p.  462).  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  Kumubf  a  place  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fortress  about  an  ordinsry  day's  journey  from  el-Milh  to- 
wards the  pass  es-Sufah  (Btbl,  Re*,  ii,  198,  201).  This, 
however,  depends  on  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
Onomasiieoii,  where,  in  the  clause  Kutfiti  dutrrdira  Ma^Q 
(v.  r.  ^uXiCt  MoXic)}  rift^C  oiay,  Robinson  would  read 
MaXa^iyc  for  Ma^^cct  whereby  he  makes  Thaman  a 
day's  journey  from  Malatha,  which  he  identifies  with 
el-Milh.  Besides,  as  Van  de  Velde  observes,  the  dis- 
tance of  Kumdb  from  el-Milh  is  not  a  day's  journey, 
but  only  four  hours ;  nor  is  Kum&b  to  the  south-west 


of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  PeuHnger  TaUes  place 
Thamaro;  nor  are  the  ruins  ancient  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria,  ii,  180).  Ftkrat  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  regards  it  ss 
identical  with  the  Tamar  of  the  Ketkib^  or  text,  in  1 
Kings  ix,8;  but  that  is  generslly  thought  to  mesn 
Tadmor  (q.  v.).  Schwaiz  {Palest,  p.  21,  note)  thinks 
that  Zoar  is  meant,  on  the  strength  of  oertjun  Tsl- 
roodical  notices.  De  Saulcy  (Narr.  i,  7)  endeavors  to 
establish  a  connection  between  Tamar  and  the  Kalaat 
Um-Baghiky  at  the  month  of  the  ravine  of  that  name 
on  the  south-west  aide  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  ground 
(among  others)  that  the  names  are  similar.  But  this, 
to  say  the  least,  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  rather  to 
be  sought  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  the  line  as  run  by  Ezekiel  evidently  begins  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc^ ;  perhaps  at  some  dump  of  palms  anciently 
exbting  tX  Ai»  elrArus,  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fi- 
kreh. 

2.  The  wife  sDcccsrively  of  Er  and  Onan,  the  two 
sons  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6-80).    Her  importance 
in  the  sacred  narrative  depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to 
keep  up  the  lineage  of  Judah.    It  seemed  as  if  the  fam- 
ily were  on  the  point  of  extinction.    Er  and  .Onan  (q.  v. 
respectively)  had  each  in  turn  perished  suddenly.     Ju- 
dab's  wife.  Bathshuah,  died ;  and  there  only  remained 
a  child,  Shelah,  whom  Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to 
the  dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest 
he  should  meet  with  the  same  (ate  as  his  bfotben. 
That  he  should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incorporation  into  the  Mosaic  law  in  after- times 
(Deut.  XXV,  5 ;  Matt,  xxii,  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar  was 
determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape  through 
Judah's  parental  anxiety.    Accordingly,  she  resorted  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  entrapping  the  father  him- 
self into  the  union  which  he  feared  fbr  his  son.     He, 
on  the  first  emergence  from  his  mourning  for  his  wife, 
went  to  one  of  the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish 
history  as  attendant  on  sheep-shearing.    He  wore  on 
his  finger  the  ring  of  his  chieftainship;  he  carried  his 
staff  in  his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round 
his  neck.     He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Tironath,  the  future  birthplace  of 
Samson,  among  the  hills  of  Dan.    He  took  her  for  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to  the 
impure  rites  of  the  Canaanitish  worship.    See  Har- 
lot.   He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse, 
a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left 
as  his  pledge  his  ornaments  and  his  staff.    The  kid  he 
sent  back  by  his  shepherd  (Sept),  Hirah  of  Adnllaro. 
The  woman  could  nowhere  be  found.    Months  afteiw 
wards  it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law, 
Tamar,  who  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the  veil 
or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return  home,  where 
she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of  a  widow.     She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges  which  Judah  had 
left,  that  her  seducer  was  no  less  than  the  chieftain  of 
the  tribe.    He  had  the  magnanimity  to  recognise  that 
she  had  been  driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  neglect 
of  his  promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest 
son.    **•  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I . . .  and 
he  knew  her  again  no  more"  (Gen.  xxxviii,  26).    The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  twins,  Pharez  and  Zanta, 
and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was  oontinned. 
B.C.  1885.    Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar  in 
the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ruth  iv, 
12)  and  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lofd  (Matt,  i,  8). — 
Smith.    See  Jin>AH. 

3.  Daughter  of  David  and  Maaehah  the  Gesharite 
princess,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii,  1-^2 ; 
1  Chron.  iii,  9;  Joeephus,  AnL  vii,  8, 1).  She  and  her 
brother  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraoidinary 
beauty.  Her  name  (^*  palm-tree")  may  have  been  iciv- 
en  her  on  this  account  (comp.  Cant,  vii,  7).  This  fatal 
beaut}'  inspired  a  frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoanu     He 
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waited  away,  firom  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to 
gndfy  hiB  desire,  **  for  she  was  a  virgin" — the  narra- 
tire  feaTcs  it  uncertain  whether  from  a  scrapie  on  his 
pift,  or  from  the  seclusion  in  which,  in  her  unmarried 
state,  she  was  kept.    Morning  bf  morning,  as  he  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  is  paler  «nd 
thinner  (Joaephua,  AnL  vii,  8,  1).    Jonadab  discovers 
the  cause,  and  suggests  to  him  the  means  of  accom- 
plt^ieg  his  wicked  purpose.    He  was  to  feign  sickness. 
The  king,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  a  consider- 
able aifection,  almost  awe.  for  him  as  the  eldest  son  (2 
Sanuxiii,  5, 21 ;  Sept.),  came  to  visit  him ;  and  Amnon 
entreated  the  presence  of  Tamar  on  the  pretext  that 
$he  alone  could  give  him  the  food  that  he  would  eat, 
Whtt  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity  of 
the  roVal  life.    It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar  was 
supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  palatable 
cake<c    She  came  to  his  house  (for  each  prince  appears 
to  have  bad  a  separate  establishment),  took  the  dough 
and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his  presence  (for  this  was 
to  be  a  part  of  his  fancy,  as  if  there  were  something 
exqoi^te  in  the  manner  of  her  performing  the  work) 
kneaded  it  a  second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes.     The 
name  given  to  these  cakes  (Mnbah),  '*  heart -cakes," 
has  been  variously  explained :  "  hollow  cakes,**  "  cakes 
with  some  stimulating  spices*'  (like  our  word  cordial), 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moravian  ge- 
rikrfe  Herzen,  Theniua,  ad  hc^y  cakes  "the  delight  of 
tke  heart."     Whatever  it  be,  it  implies  something  spe- 
cial and  peculiar.     She  then  took  the  pan  in  which 
they  had  been  baked  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a  heap 
before  the  prince.     This  operation  seems  to  have  gone 
oo  in  an  outer  room,  on  which  Amnon's  bedchamber 
npeoed.    He  caused  his  attendants  to  retire,  called  her 
to  the  inner  room,  and  there  accomplished  his  design. 
In  her  touching  remonstrance  two  points  are  remarka- 
ble:   Ftrrt,  the  expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime 
^^b  /fToeA**  implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that 
prevailed  as  compared  with  other  countries  at  that  time ; 
and,  secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  ovetbome  lawfully  by  royal  authority — **  Speak  to 
the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee.**    This 
rxpreaion  has  led  to  much  needless  explanation  from 
iu  eoQtradictioii  to  Lev.  xviti,  9 ;  xx,  17 ;  DeuL  xxvii, 
3:!:  as.  e:  g.,  that  her  mother,  Maachah,  not  being  a  Jew- 
eai,  there  was  no  proper  legal  relationship  between  her 
and  AnuMia;  or  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  law;  or 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  then  in  existence  (The- 
niaa,  ai  loc.)^    It  b  enough  to  suppose,  what  evidently 
\ax  whole  speech  implies,  that  the  king  had  a  dispens- 
i:^  power  which  was  conceived  to  cover  even  extreme 
taseSb    The  famtal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
i^tal  paasaoB,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  his  bar- 
twns  tnsalt,  even  surpassing  her  indignation  at  his 
vkanwful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  graphically  told, 
aod  in  the  narrative  another  glimpse  is  given  us  of  the 
manDcua  of  the  royal  household.    The  unmarried  prin- 
ceaaes  >t  aeeaM,  were  distinguished  by  robes  or  gowns 
«ith  deerea  (so  the  Sept.,  Josephus,  etc.,  take  the  word 
tcaaslatcd  in  the  A.  V.  <*  divers  colors**).    Such  was  the 
•ires  worn  bj  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and  when 
tbe  guard  wX  Amnon*s  door  had  thrust  her  out  and 
<'ioaed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  return,  she,  in 
bcr  vganff  aoatehed  handfnls  of  ashes  from  the  ground 
and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then  tore  off  her  royal 
«ieeTea.aiMl  clasped  her  bare  hands  upon  her  head,  and 
rushed  Co  and  fro  through  the  streets  screaming  aloud. 
Is  this  state  she  encountered  her  brother  Absalom,  who 
tnsk  her  to  bis  house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a 
tfaie  of  widowhood.    The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling 
'«>  titferlere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
vn^^  \tf  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
*i  Levi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series  of 
'^Hmifirt  which  darkened  the  close  of  David*s  reign 
«e9ianler,ye«rMilCAtin:Jb,ii,128).    B.C.  lOaS.     See 
Davi&. 
i.  Daatfhter  of  Absalom,  called,  prohablv,  after  her 
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beautiful  annt^  and  inheriting  the  beauty  of  both  aunt 
and  father  (2  Sam.  xiv,  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  house  of  Absalom ;  and  ultimately,  by  ber  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gtbeah,  became  the  mother  of  Maa- 
chah, the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife  of  Abijah  (L 
Kings  XV,  2),  Maachah  being  called  after  her  great- 
grandmother,  as  Tamar  after  her  aunt.  B.C.  1028.  See 
Absalom. 

Tambourine.    See  Timbrel. 

Tamburlni,  a  name  common  to  several  Roman  ec- 
clesiastics, of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Michael  Anoblus,  of  Modena,  was  made  general 
of  the  Jesuits  Jan.  31, 1706,  and  died  Feb.  28, 1730. 

2.  PiETRO,  born  in  1737  at  Brescia,  received  his 
theological  aod  philosophical  training  at  the  seminary 
of  his  native  place,  where  be  afterwards  acted  as  the 
head  of  the  lyceum  founded  by  him.  He  was  also  head 
of  the  Collegium  Germanicum  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
moted by  Maria  Theresa  to  a  professorship  of  theolog}*, 
and  in  1779  to  the  chair  of  natural  law  and  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Pavia.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in 
1705,  but  was  compelled  by  the  French  authorities  in 
Lombardy  to  fill  the  chair  of  ethics  and  international 
law  in  1797.  For  three  years,  1798-1801 ,  this  chair  was 
suppressed,  but,  being  restored  in  the  latter  year,  was 
filled  by  Tamburini  till  1818,  when  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  law.  He  died  at  Pavia,  March 
14, 1827.  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Iron  Crown 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  received  other  distinc- 
tions. He  wrote,  Idea  ddla  Santa  Sede  (Pavia,  1784) : 
— Introduzinne  alio  Studio  della  Filosojia  (Milan,  1797) : 
^jezioni  di  Filosofia  Morale^  etc.  (Pavia,  1806-12,4 
vols.) : — EUtnenta  Juris  Natures  (Milan,  1815) : — Cemd 
8uUa  PerfetUbOUa  delT  Umana  Famiglia  (ibid.  1823) : 
— PraUectiones  de  FccUsia  Chrisfi  et  Universa  Jurispint' 
dentia  Ecclesiastica,  qua  kabuU  m  A  cademia  Ficinensi 
(Lipeie,  1845,  4  pts.) : — Prcekctionea  de  Justitia  Christ, 
et  de  SacramenliSf  de  Ultimo  Hominia  Fine  deque  Vii-tU" 
tibue  TheoL  et  Cardinalibus  (Ficino,  1783-85, 3  vols.)  :~- 
Analisi  delie  Apologie  di  S.  Juslino  Mart,^  con  alcune 
Rifletnoni  (Pavia,  1792) : — Ragionamenti  sul  1°  Libra  di 
Orig,  contra  CeUo  (ibid.  1786) : — on  Tertullian,  AnaUsi 
del  Libro  delU  Prescrizionif  con  cdcune  Osservazioni  (ibid. 
1782). 

3.  ToMMASo,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1591  at  Caltaniset- 
ta,  in  Sicily,  was  professor  of  theology,  afterwards  censor 
and  counsellor  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  died  at  Palermo 
in  1675.  His  moral  and  theological  writings  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1659,  and  Venice  in  1755. 

See  Theologisches  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Wetze^ 
u.  Welte,  Kirclu'Lexikxm,  xii,  1818;  Zuch<^d,  Bibl,  Theol, 
ii,  1305 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  316, 
897, 900, 913 ;  ii,  797.     (R  P.) 

Tamid.    See  Talmud. 

Tamil  Version.  Tamil,  or  Tamul,  the  language 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Dravira,  is  spoken  in  the  ex- 
tensive country  now  called  the  Camatic,  and  is  the  ver- 
nacular language  from  the  town  of  Pulicat  in  the  north 
to  Cape  Ck>morin  in  the  south,  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Ghauts  on  the  west. 
It  also  obtains  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, including  the  populous  district  of  Jafiha,  where  it 
is  spoken  by  a  race  of  people  sometimes  called  the  Mal- 
abars.  Tamil  is  likewiae  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  Moormen  of  Ceylon. 

A  Tamil  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  executed  by 
Ziegenbalg,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  India,, 
with  the  help  of  other  missiMiaries  associated  with  him, 
at  Tranquebar.  He  commenced  the  translation  in  1708, 
and  completed  it  in  1711.  The  printing  of  this  version 
was  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  receive  the  benefit 
of  a  thorough  revisal ;  and  thia  important  task  was  com- 
mitted to  John  Ernest  Grundkr,  a  German  missionary, 
who  had  arrived  in  India  soon  after  the  commenaement 
of  the  translatioii.  Under  bia  care  the  work  was  print-^ 
ed,  bearing  the  tilla  N<nmm  TVatomeateas  I},.N..Je8tt^ 
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Chritti,ex  OriffinaU  Texfu  mLinguam  DamuUcam  Ver- 
8um,in  Usum  Genfis  Malabarica, opera  et studio  Bartho- 
lomtei  Ztegenbalg  et  Joan.  ErDesti  Grundleri  Serenissimi 
Danue  Regis  Friderici  IV  ad  Indos  Orientales  Missio- 
nariorum  (Tranqaebarae,  1714).  In  1717  Ziegenbalg 
conamenced  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  and  in 
1719,  having  carried  it  as  far  as  the  book  of  Ruth,  be 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  After  his  decease,  and 
that  of  his  fellow-laborer  Grundler,  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  the  revision  of  his  manuscripts 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  version  of  the  Old  TesL  de- 
volved on  Benjamin  Schultze,  a  missionary  who  had 
arrived  *from  Halle  a  short  time  previously  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge. Schultze  published  the  portion  of  the  Old  Test, 
translated  by  Ziegenbalg  in  1728,  and  completed  the 
version  in  1727,  which  was  published  in  three  parts,  viz. 
BibUa  Damulicaf  seu  quod  Deus  Ommpoteniissimus  temet 
yMWn  ex  sua  AUtemUate  ciarius  Manifestaturus  de  Cotlo 
t^  Locutus.  Veteris  Tesfamenti  ParsPrimOj  in  qua  Moris 
Libri  quinque,  Jdtvm  Liber  vnusj  afqve  Liber  vnua  Judi- 
ctrm,  studio  et  opera  Bartholomsel  Zegenbalgii  Missio- 
narii  ad  indos  Orientales  in  lingnam  Damulicam  vers! 
continentnT  (Tranquebariae  in  littore  Coromandelino,  ty- 
pis  et  sumptibus  Missionis  Danicae,  1728).  Biblia  Da- 
mulica,  teu  quod  Deus  Sapientiirimus  in  sua  Divina  (Eco- 
nomia  cum  Populo  Israelitico  et  Egit  et  Locutus  est,  Vete^ 
ris  Testamenii  Pars  Secundu,  In  qua  LibeUus  Ruthy  Samu- 
elis  Liber  Prior  et  Posteriory  Liber  NehemicBy  Liber  Esther ^ 
Liber  Jobi,  Liber  Psalmorum  Dacidis,  Liber  Proverbio- 
ruMf  Liber  Ecclesiastm^  et  Liber  Cantid  Canticoruntj  studio 
et  opera,  etc  (ibid.  1726).  BHAia  Damulicam  seu  quod 
Deus  Omniscius  de  gratia  in  Jesu  Chris^o  tempore  Novi 
Testamenii  Revelanda  per  Sanctos  suos  Propheias  est  Va- 
ticinatvs,  Veteris  Testamenii  Pars  Tertia,  in  qua  Pro- 
phetcB  AfajoreSf  Esaias,  JereiniaSf  ejusdemque  Lamenta' 
tiones,  Ezechielj  Darnel ;  Propheta  Minoresj  HoseaSy  Joel, 
A  mosy  ObadiOy  Jonay  Michuy  Nahuniy  ffabacuCy  Zepkanioy 
Haggaiy  Zachaiias,  et  Malachias,  studio  et  opera,  etc. 
(ibid.  1727).  To  these  parts  were  added,  in  the  year  1728, 
the  Apocryphal  books,  or  Libri  Apocryphi,  seu  Libri  a 
quibusdam  Piis  Viris  Ecclesice  A  niiquce  Judaiceepost  Pro- 
pketas  Veteris  Testamenii  Scriptiy  continentes  partim  Ta- 
rias  Regulas  Vitte  UtileSy  partim  Supplementum  Histories 
EccksiastictB  Veteris  TestametUiy  scilicet  Liber  Sapienti<By 
Ecclesiasticusrive  Siracky  Liber  EsdrcBy  Liber  TobicBy  Liber 
Judith,  A  djectiones  ad  Librum  Esther y  Liber  Baruch,  Epis^ 
lolaJeremicByAdjectionesadDanielemseu  Trium  Virorum 
Hymnologiuy  Historia  Sosatma,  item  Belis  et  DraconiSy 
MaccaboBorum  Liber  PrimuSy  Secundus,  et  Tertius,  denique 
Oratio  Manassis,  studio  et  opera,  etc  (ibid.  1728). 

Schultze  likewise  addressed  himself  to  a  diligent  re- 
vision of  the  New  Test.,  a  second  edition  of  which  he 
put  to  press  in  1722,  and  completed  in  1724,  at  Tranque- 
bar.  It  has  the  same  title  as  the  first,  with  the  addi- 
tion Ediiio  secunda  correctior  et  accessions  summario' 
rum  cujusvis  capitis  auctior.  In  1758  a  third  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  was  printed  at  the  same  place ;  it  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  another  revision,  in  which 
several  missionaries  took  a  part.  The  second  Tranque- 
bar  edition  was  reprinted  at  Colombo  in  1741-^3,  after 
having  undergone  some  alterations  adapting  it  to  the 
Tamil  spoken  in  Ceylon*  This  edition  was  designed 
for  the  native  Tamilian  Christians  in  that  island,  and 
nvas  published  under  the  auspices  of  L.  &  von  Imhoff, 
the  governor. 

In  1777  an  important  version  of  the  New  Test  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fabricius,  one  of  Schult2e*s 
sucoeaaors  in  the  Danish  mission  at  Madras.  This  ver- 
sion is  far  more  elegant  and  classical  in  diction  than 
that  of  the  Tranquebar  translators.  Fabricius  likewise 
undertook  the  revision  of  Scbultze's  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  preparatory  to  a  second  edition ;  but  the  work,  as 
revised  by  him,  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  a  new 
and  independent  version.  He  sent  the  translation,  sheet 
by  sheet,  for  examination  and  correction  to  the  minion- 
aries  at  Cuddalore ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Danish 


missionaries,  and  from  these  to  the  native  translator  to 
the  Danish  government  The  notes  and  correctioiM 
thus  obtained  were  carefully  collated  by  Fabricius,  and 
the  whole  translation  was  again  subjected  by  him  to  a 
searching  revision.  It  was  printed  at  the  mission  press 
at  Tranquebar  between  the  years  1777  and  1782,  under 
the  special  care  of  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom  vta 
Dr.  Rottler.  Fabricius  was  esteemed  an  **  unparallele*! 
Tamil  scholar,"  and  his  translation  long  held  the  rank 
of  the  standard  Tamil  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Janjore  and  Madras,  and  partly  in  those  in  Tin- 
nevelly,  and  also  in  the  missions  of  the  Leipsic  Lutheran 
Missionarv  Societv. 

The  editions  of  the  two  versions  of  the  New  TnU 
above  mentioned,  printed  by  the  Danish  missionaries 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  centnr>-, 
amount  in  all  to  fourteen,  besides  two  versions  of  the 
Old  Test.  But  the  number  of  copies  issued  being  very 
far  from  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  native  Christians, 
the  deplorable  scarcity  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tamil 
country  was  first  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  ^tisb 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  dated  Madura,  1806;  and  in  1813  an  edition 
consisting  of  5000  copies  was  completed  by  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  the  text  being  that  of  Fabricius. 

As  a  great  demand  for  the  Scriptures  still  continued 
throughout  the  Tamil  country,  even  aAer  the  drcula- 
tion  of  this  large  edition,  it  seemed  necessary  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  issuing  further  supplies.    The 
want  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  be  partica- 
larly  felt  at  Ceylon,  where  the  number  of  native  Chris- 
tians speaking  the  Tamil  language  was  estimated  at 
45,000.    Besides  the  edition  of  the  New  Test  published 
at  Colombo  in  1743,  as  above  mentioned,  a  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  translated  bv  Mr.  De  Milho,  had  also 
been  printed  in  Ceylon,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  government,  in  1790.    These  editions,  however, 
had  been  long  exhausted,  and  the  people  in  general 
were  almost  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.     It  was  there- 
fore deemed  advisable  not  only  to  issne  another  edition, 
but  also  to  obtain  such  a  revision  of  the  existing  veraon 
as  might  render  it  intelligible  to  the  Tamil  population 
of  Ceylon  and  of  the  adjacent  continent    This  impor- 
tant version  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  £.  Rhe- 
nius,  of  the  Church  Mission,  subject  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  (who  bad  formerly  assisted 
in  carrying  the  version  of  Fabricius  through  the  pres«i) 
and  to  the  inspection  of  the  missionaries  at  Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore,  and  Tranquebar.     To  secure  the  greater  accu- 
racy of  the  work,  a  committee  of  translation  was  ap- 
pointed at  Madras  in  1821.     In  1829  Rheniu8*8  version 
seemed  to  have  been  completed,  and  from  the  time  of 
its  appearance  it  has  been  used  in  the  missions  of  the 
Church  Missionarv  Societv,  and  in  those  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
and  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

But  neither  Fabricius*a  version  nor  Rheniua^a  being 
in  universal  use  among  Tamil  ChrisUans,  neither  venion 
had  acquired  among  them  that  prescriptive  reverence 
and  authority  which  are  conceded  to  the  authorized 
English  version  (except  by  Roman  Catholics)  'wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  Fabricius^a  version, 
though  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal, was  regarded  by  Tamil  scholars  in  general  as  too 
frequently  unidiomatical  and  obscure ;  while  Rhentus « 
version,  though  generally  written  in  clear,  idiomatic 
Tamil,  was  regarded  by  some  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
used,  and  by  all  who  were  accustomed  to  FatHiciuSy  as 
too  paraphrastic,  as  departing  too  frequently,  without 
sufficient  warrant,  from  the  renderings  adopted  in  the 
principal  European  versions,  and  as  needlesaly  diflering 
from  Fabricius's  forms  of  expression,  even  when  they 
happened  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

For  the  sake  of  having  a  version  which  ahonid  be 
generally  acceptable  to  Tamil  Christians  and  Tamil 
scholars,  the  Rev.  P.  Percival,  asuated  by  miasionaries 
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m  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  undertook  in  1849  a  new  version, 
known  as  the  ''Tentative  Version,**  which  has  proved 
to  b«  a  reiy  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  Tamil 
Biblical  revision. 

The  Bomanista,  who  bad  managed  to  evade  the  ne- 
umtf  of  publishing  an  v  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  Tamil  during  the  300*  years  in  which  they  had  been 
laburiug  ta  the  Tamil  country,  were  induced  in  1857  to 
publish  at  Pondicherry  a  translation  of  their  own  of  the 
Goipela  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  translation 
hi4  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  from  the 
ocigioal  Greek,  and,  where  it  is  a  good  translation,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  Fabricius,  with  a  still 
more  excessive  zeal  for  iiterality.  Where  it  differs 
from  Fabricius,  though  occasionally  it  succeeds  in  giv- 
iDg  a  happy  turn  to  the  expression,  it  more  often  pre- 
aeats  so  curioaa  a  mixture  of  high  and  low  Tamil,  and 
tbe  general  character  of  the  composition  is  so  rugged 
•nd  onoouth,  that  even  the  heads  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nity themselvea  need  have  very  little  fear  that  this  long- 
ddsved,  reluctantly  published  translation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptnrea  should  be  too  generally  read  by  their 
people. 

Taking  all  these  circnmstanoes  into  account,  and  con- 
^dering  the  evils  arising  from  the  existence  and  use 
soKHig  Tamil  Christiana  of  a  variety  of  versions  of  the 
Tamil  New  Test,  it  was  felt  that  another  effort  was  in 
ibe  highest  degree  desirable  to  secure  to  the  Tamil  peo- 
ple a  versioii  which  should  be  worthy  of  being  accepted 
by  sll  religious  communities  in  the  Tamil  country,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  in  various  other  particulars. 
Acoofdingly  delegates  were  selected  from  the  various 
nrisnonaiy  bodies  in  the  Tamil-speakmg  district.  The 
irat  meeting  was  held  at  Palamcotta.  It  commenced 
OQ  April  29, 1861,  and  closed  on  June  18,  during  which 
peiiod  the  del^^tes  worked  nine  hours  a  day.  In  1863 
the  revision  of  the  Tamil  New  TesL,  under  the  edito- 
rial Miperviaion  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bower,  was  completed. 

In  the  report  for  1865  we  read,  "The  attention  of 
tbe  Madras  AnxUiarv  is  now  directed  to  a  version  of 
the  Tamil  Old  Test.,  oil  the  same  principles  as  have  led 
b>  the  successful  completion  of  the  New  Test,  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bower."  The 
DoiDpletion  of  this  versi«in  was  announced  in  1869.  In 
1S73  we  read  that  Mr.  Bower  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  marginal  references  and  alternative  renderings 
f'H  the  Tamil  Bible.  Up  to  March  81, 1879,  the  British 
SDd  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  disposed  of  1,876,950 
o9^»  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  while  of  the  Tamil  with  Eng- 
lish 32,000  were  distributed.  See  Masch,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  ii,  197  aq.;  the  Bible  of  Every  Land;  and  the 
Aanmd  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
^r.     (a  P.) 

Tarn'mna  (Heb.  with  the  article  hat'Tammuz', 
t>7SPri,  the  Tammuz,  as  if  originally  an  appellative ; 
Sept.  9  TafLfioif^j  a  name  of  great  obscurity,  which  oc- 
ean but  once  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  in  the  sixth  month  and  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  he 
isK  in  hia  house  surrounded  b)r  the  elders  of  Judah,  was 
tcta^Mirted  in  spirit  to  the  far-distant  Temple  at  Jeru- 
•len.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  Go<l  was  upon  him,  and 
^  bim  '^  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
rab,  which  was  towards  the  north ;  and  behold  there  the 
«««en  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Taromuz"  (ISzek.  viii,  14). 
&Be  liawlaic  the  last  clause  (T^snn-rK  niszp) 
"caasing  the  Tammuz  to  weep,"  and  the  influence  which 
^  Rndering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
^cnafter. 

L  e/fmolcffical  SiffmficaHon  of  the  Word.— If  IHW 
be  aregiilariy  formed  Hebrew  word,  it  must  be  derived 
«her  from  a  root  trj  or  T^PI  (comp.  the  forms  Cjl^X, 
r3^i  which  is  not  known  to  exbL  To  remedy  this 
<^^fcex*Fllnt  (/iraiMlK<6.  s.  V.)  invents  a  root,  to  which  he 
(ires  the  signification  *'  to  be  strong,  mighty,  victori- 


ous,** and,  transitively,  ^*  to  overpower,  annihilate."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  con- 
tented to  confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown, 
Rodiger  (in  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v.)  suggests  the  deri- 
vation from  the  root  DDD=TTQ;  according  to  which 
T!|Qt)  is  a  contraction  of  t^ltpri,  and  signifies  a  melting- 
away,  dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  atpaviaiiOQ  'Adu}- 
vtdogj  or  disappearance  of  Adonis,  which  was  mourned 
by  the  Phoenician  women,  and,  after  them,  by  the 
Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound,  and  is  evi- 
dently contrived  so  as  to  connect  the  name  Taromuz 
with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it.  Muhlau  (new 
ed.  of  Gesenius's  Aer.)  refers  to  DelitzBch*s  elucidation 
{Stud,  z,  semif.  Religionsgeach,  i,  85,  300  sq.)  from  the 
Baby lonico- Assyrian  form  Duzu  (for  Dumuzi)^  signify- 
ing "sprouting  of  life." 

2.  Old  Interpretafions.— The  ancient  versions  supply 
us  with  no  help.  The  Sept.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel,  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot  merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii,  5,  **  the  tenth 
month"  is  translated  **  the  month  Tammuz."  Accord- 
ing to  Castell  (Lea:.  Kept.),  tamuz  is  used  in  Arabic  to 
denote  "the  heat  of  sumojer;"  and  Tamuzi  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Pharaoh  who  cruelly  treated  the  Israelites. 

The  Vulg.  alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modem  equiva- 
lent, and  this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by 
subsequent  commentators  with  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must  have  embod- 
ied the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his  note  upon  the 
passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to  the  Gentile 
fable,  Adonis  had  been  slain  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to  this  month,  when 
they  celebrate  to  him  an  anniversary  solemnity,  in 
which  he  is  lamented  by  the  women  as  dead,  and,  after- 
wards coming  to  life  again,  is  celebrated  with  songs  and 
praises.  In  another  passage  (jad  PauUnum^  in  Opp,  i, 
102,  ed.  BasiL  1565)  he  laments  that  Bethlehem  was 
overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  "in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (tn  Oseanif  in  0pp.  iii,  79,  ed.  Paris,  1638)  and  The- 
odoret  («»  Ezech.)  give  the  same  explanation,  and  are 
followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chronioon  PcuchaU,  The 
only  exception  to  this  uniformity  is  in  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  Melitu's  Apology,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his 
SpicUegium  Syriacum,  The  date  of  the  translation  is 
unknown ;  the  original,  if  genuine,  must  belong  to  the 
2d  century.  The  following  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Syriac:  "  The  sons  of  Phcenicia  worshipped  Balthi,  the 
queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tamuzo,  the  son  of 
Cuthar,  the  king  of  the  Phasnicians,  and  forsook  her 
kingdom  and  came  and  dwelt  in  Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the 
PhoBntcians«  And  at  that  time  she  made  all  the  vil- 
lages (not  Cyprians,  as  Dr.  Cureton  translates)  subject 
to  Cuthar  the  king.  For,  before  Tamuzo,  she  had  loved 
Ares  and  committed  adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaes- 
tus, her  husband,  caught  her  and  was  jealous  of  her. 
And  he  (i.  e.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on  Lebanon 
while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars.  And 
from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and  died  in 
the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo  was  buried"  (p.  23 
of  the  Syriac  text).  We  have  here  very  deariy  the 
Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproduced  with  a  single  change 
of  name.  Whether  this  change  is  due  to  the  translator, 
as  is  not  improbable,  or  whether  he  found  "  Tammuz" 
in  the  original  of  Melito,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  tradition  embo<Ued  in  the  passage 
quoted  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same  au- 
thor which  regards  Serapis  as  the  deification  of  Joseph. 
The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar-Bahlul  (10th  century) 
gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  time. 
"Tomuzo  was,  as  they  say,  a  hunter,  shepherd,  and 
chaser  of  wild  beasts;  who,  when  Belathi  loved  bim, 
took  her  away  from  her  husband.    And  when  her  bus- 
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band  went  forth  to  seek  her,  Tomnzo  slew  him.  And 
with  re^trd  to  Tomuzo  also,  there  met  him  in  the  des- 
ert a  wild  boar  and  slew  him.  And  hia  father  made 
fur  him  a  great  lamentation  and  weeping  in  the  month 
Tomuz :  and  Belathi,  his  wife,  she,  too,  made  a  lamen- 
tation and  mourning  over  him.  And  this  tradition 
was  handed  down  among  the  heathen  people  during 
her  lifetime  and  after  her  death,  which  same  tradition 
the  Jews  received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals 
of  the  people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  used  to  make 
for  him  a  great  feast.  Tomuz  also  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Svrians." 

In  the  next  century  the  legend  assumes,  for  the  first 
time,  a  different  form  in  the  hands  of  a  Rabbinical  com- 
mentator.    Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Rashi)  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel:  "An  image 
which  the  women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  eyes 
were  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
the  burning,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept;  and  they  (the 
women)  said.  He  asketh  for  offerings.     Tammuz  is  a 
word  signifying  burning,  as  ri^tpb  riTH  "^"^  P?  (Dan* 
iii,  19),  and  JTn^Pl^  HTK  KJJltnK  (ver.  22)."    Instead  of 
rendering  "  weeping  for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives  what 
appears  to  be  the  equivalent  in  French,  **  faisantes  pleu- 
rer  I'^chauffe."     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Rashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative  derived  from  the  Chal- 
dee  root  KtK,  azd^  "to  make  hot."    It  is  equally  clear 
that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended  for  an  instant 
In  the  i2th  century  (1161)  Solomon  ben-Abraham  Par- 
chon,  in  his  Lexicon,  oompUed  at  Salerno  from  the  works 
of  Jehuda  Chayug  and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben-Gan- 
nach,  has  the  following  observations  upon  Tammuz :  "It 
is  the  likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the 
water,  and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  flows  through 
its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.     But  the  month 
called  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  all  our  months; 
none  of  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue.     Though  they 
are  written  in  the  Scripture,  they  are  Persian;  but  in 
the  sacred  tongue  the  first  month,  the  second  month," 
etc.     At  the  close  of  this  century  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  an  entirely  new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  Da- 
vid Kimchi,  both  in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commen- 
teayt  from  the  Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Maimonides :  "  In 
the  month  Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and 
the  women  came  lo  gladden  him ;  and  some  say  that 
by  crafty  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it     And  some  in- 
terpret Tammuz  *  the  burned  one,'  as  if  from  Dan.  iii,  19 
(see  above),  i.  e.  they  wept  over  him  because  he  was 
burned;  for  they  used  to  burn  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  in  the  fire,  and  the  women  used  to  weep  over 
them. . . .  But  the  Rab,  the  wise,  the  great,  our  Rabbi 
Moehe  bar-Maimon,  of  blessed  memory,  has  written  that 
it  is  found  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  idolatrous 
books  that  there  was  a  man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets, 
uid  his  name  was  Tammuz.    And  he  called  to  a  certain 
king  and  commanded  him  to  serve  the  seven  planets 
and  the  twelve  signs.    And  that  king  put  him  to  a  vi- 
olent death ;  and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were 
gathered  together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  the  Temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.     Now  this  image  was  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images  likewise  (fell 
down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told  tbem  what  had  befall- 
en Tammuz  the  propiiet     And  the  images  all  of  them 
wept  and  lamented  all  the  night;  and,  as  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  morning  all  the  images  fiew  away  to  their 
own  temples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.     And  this  was  to 
them  for  an  everlasting  statute;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  la- 
mented and  wept  over  Tammuz.     And  some  interpret 
Tammuz  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum  of 


(the  passage)  fi*'-*X  nx  fi'^'^S  "ICaDI  (Isa.  xxxiv,  U) 
is  'pbinna  -pnon  ^1*15'n5''1.  But  in  most  copies 
•ption  is  written  with  two  Vavs."  The  book  of  the 
ancient  idolaters  from  which  Maimonides  quotes  is  the 
now  celebrated  work  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Naba- 
thteans,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 
Ben-Melech  gives  no  help,  and  Abendana  merely  quotes 
the  explanations  given  by  Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

8.  Modem  Opirnons. — The  tradition  recorded  by  Je- 
rome, which  identifies  Tammuz  with  Adonis,  has  been 
followed  by  most  subsequent  commentators;  among  oth- 
ers, by  YaUblus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Oman- 
der,  Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Villalpandus,  Selden,  Si- 
monis,  (3almet,  and,  in  later  times,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  Ben-Zeb,  RosenmUlier,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Hii- 
vemick,  H  itzig,  and  Hovctb.    Luther  and  others  regard- 
ed Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus.    That  Tammu»was 
the  £g}'ptian  Osiris,  and  that  his  worship  was  intro- 
duced iiito  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin, 
Piscator,  Junius,  Leusden,  and  Pfeiffer.    This  view  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  a  false  etymology  proposed  by  Kirch- 
er,  which  connects  the  word  Tammuz  with  the  Coptic 
tamutf  to  hide,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or 
concealed  one;  and  therefore  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  king 
slain  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis  to 
be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt     The  women  weeping 
for  Tammuz  are  in  this  case,  according  to  Junius,  the 
priestesses  of  Isis.    The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name 
Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a  reference  to  the 
god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Herodotus,  who 
is  identical  with  Osiris.     There  is  good  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  Amuz  is  a  mistake  for  Amun. 
That  something  corresponding  to  Tammuz  is  found  in 
Egyptian  proper  names  as  thoy  appear  in  Greek  cannot 
be  denie<l.     Ta/ia»Ci  an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydi- 
des  (viii,81)  as  a  Persian  oflScer,  in  Xenophon  {Anab,  i, 
4,  2)  as  an  admiral.     The  Egyi^tian  pilot  who  heard 
the  m^'sterious  voice  bidding  him  proclaim  "  Great  Pan 
is  dead"  was  called  Ba/iotH*  (Plutarch,  />«  Defect,  Orat, 
17).     The  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Ooiffifuamd 
Tl^/iONTic.  and  O/ioimCf  mentioned  by  Manetho  (Joee- 
phus,  Conf.  Ap,  i,  14, 15),  have  in  turn  been  compared 
with  Tammuz;  but,  unless  some  more  certain  evidence 
be  brought  forward  than  is  found  in  these  apparent  re- 
semblances, there  is  little  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
worship  of  Tammuz  was  of  Eg}'ptian  origin. 

The  identification  of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous 
prophet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quotation 
from  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from  the  Agri- 
culture  of  (he  Nabafhceans^  has  been  recently  revived  by 
Prof.  Chwolson,  of  St  Petersburg  (Ueber  Tammuz,  etc 
[St  Petersb.  I860]).  An  Arab  writer  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, En-Nedlm,  in  his  book  called  Fikriet  el^^UUnn, 
says  (quoting  from  Abfi  Said  Wahb  ben-Ibrablm)  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  Tammuz  a  feast  ia  held  in 
honor  of  the  god  Ta'fiz.  The  women  bewailed  him  be- 
cause his  lonl  slew  him  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill, 
and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  women  ate  nothing,  during  the  feast,  that  had 
been  ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Die  Ssabier,  etc,  ii, 
27).  Prof.  Chwolson  regards  Ta*(iz  as  a  coiruption  of 
Tammuz;  but  the  most  important  passage,  in  his  eyes, 
is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book  called  the  AffricuUure 
of  the  Nabathtearu,  to  which  he  attributes  a  fabulous 
antiquity.  It  was  written,  he  maintains,  by  one  Qiit- 
'ami,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  whose  name  was  Ibn-Wasbij'yah.  Aa  Prof. 
Chwolson's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked,  and  as 
the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  not 
yet  before  the  public,  it  would  be  equally  premature  to 
take  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pronounce  poaitively 
against  his  hypothesis,  though,  judging  from  present 
evidence,  we  are  inclined  to  be  more  than  sceptical 
as  to  its  truth.  Qfit*aml  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity 
from  which  he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  story  of  the 
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prophet  Tammdz  as  has  already  been  giveA  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Kimchi.  It  was  read  in  the  temples  aifler 
pny«fB  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ;  and  so 
(Crait  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that  QAt'&mt 
binuel^  though  incredidous  of  its  truth,  was  unable  to 
ratrain  bis  team  A  part,  he  thought,  might  be  true, 
but  it  refened  to  an  event  so  far  removed  by  time  from 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was  compelled  to  be 
fioeptica)  on  many  points.  His  translator,  Ibn-Washiy- 
Tsh,  adds  that  Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chal- 
dcsns  nor  to  the  Ganaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews  nor 
to  the  Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Jan  ban. 
This  last,  Chwobcm  conjectures,  may  be  the  Shemitic 
nsme  giren  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  aborigines  of  Chal- 
dca,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabatbseans  found  when  they 
int  came  into  the  country,  and  from  whom  they  adopt- 
ed eectain  dements  of  their  worship.  Thus  Tammuz, 
or  Tammiici,  belongs  to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia 
which  preceded  the  Shemitic  (id.  UAerreBte  d,  cdtha- 
hjfL  iJU  p.  19).  Ibn-Washiyyah  says,  moreover,  that 
all  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia  and 
of  Hanan,  wept  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the  month 
which  was  lumied  after  him,  but  that  none  of  them  pre- 
served any  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  worship.  This 
fscC  alone  appears  to  militate  strongly  against  the  truth 
of  Ibo-Washiy^'aVs  story  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
discovered  the  works  he  professed  to  translate.  It  has 
been  due  to  Prof.  Chwolson*s  reputation  to  give  in  brief 
the  substance  of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  clue  to  the  identification 
of  the  deity  whom  it  designated.  The  slight  hint  given 
by  Che  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  wor- 
shippers of  Tammuz  has  been  sufficient  to  connect  them 
«ith  the  yearly  mourning  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian 
din»<liL  Beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  special  weight 
to  the  explanation  of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture,  and 
nothing  more,  and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tra- 
dition. AH  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  not 
itapossible  that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis,  the 
sun-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Adonis  does  occur  in  Phceni- 
cisB  inacriptions  p31*1iC,  see  Gesenius,  Monum,  Phatu  ii, 
4tfiX  and  the  coincidences  of  the  ancient  notices  above 
sad  the  mode  of  worship  detailed  below  with  the  lan- 
gusge  of  Ezekiel  afford  the  most  plausible  interpreta- 
tion  hitherto  offered. 

i.  Ceronoases  of  the  CvUus. — There  was  a  temple  at 
Aoiathua,  in  Cyprus^  shared  by  Adonis  and  Aphrodite 
(Passan.  ix,  41,  2);  and  the  worship  of  Adonis  is  said 
to  hare  come  from  Cyprus  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
Pcnun  war  ( ApoUodor.  iii,  14,4;  Pausan.  ii,20,5;  Ovid, 
M^am.x,725,  Philostr.i4poi/.vii,82;  FXutATch,  A Icib. 
c  18;  Athen.  xv,  672;  Aristoph.  Pax,  420).  But  the 
hmn  of  ByUoe,  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Adonis-worship  (Hamaker,  MiscelL  Phctnic,  p.  125). 
The  feaat  in  his  honor  was  celebrated  each  vear  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ki- 
syras  the  reputed  fkther  of  Adonis)  on  the  Lebanon 
'  Lacian,  De  iMa  Sym,  §  6)  with  rites  partly  sorrowful, 
j«tly  joyfuL  The  emperor  Julian  was  present  at 
Astiocii  when  the  same  festival  was  held  (A  mm.  Marc, 
udl  9, 13).  It  lasted  seven  days  (xx,  1),  the  period 
•f  aMoming  among  the  Jews  (Ecclns.  xxii,  12;  Gen.  I, 
lA:  1  Sdrno.  xxxi,  18;  Judith  xvi,  24),  the  Egyptians 
(Hdsodor.  jEth,  vii,  11),  and  the  Syrians  (Lucian,  De 
/Jea  SfTOj  §  62),  and  began  with  the  disappearance 
(c^ontfyufp)  of  AdontSb  Then  followed  the  search  (^^ 
T^nc)  made  by  the  women  after  him.  His  body  was 
i^Rscnted  by  a  wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called 
'gankna  of  Adonis**  ('A^mvc^oc  ciyff'oi),  which  were 
canhaiwvie  vessels  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with 
«brai,  barley,  lettoce,  and  fenneL  They  were  exposed 
bjr  the  wooBcn  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  the  house-doois 


or  in  the  **  Porches  of  Adonis,"  and  the  withering  of  the 
plants  was  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  youth  by  the  fire-god  Mars.  In  one  of  these  gar- 
dens Adonis  was  found  again,  whence  the  fable  says  he 
was  slain  by  the  boar  in  the  lettuce  (a^ajci}  =Aphaca?), 
and  was  there  found  by  Aphrodite.  The  finding  again 
(€vp€(7cc)  '^'ss  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East  attend  such  a 
ceremony — prostitution,  cutting  off  the  hair  (comp.  Lev. 
xix,  2S,  29;  xxi,  5;  Deut.  xiv,  1),  cutting  the  breast 
with  knives  (Jer.  xvi,  6),  and  playing  on  pipes  (comp. 
Matt.ixf-23).  The  image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed 
and  anointed  with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier, 
and  the  wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  fig- 
ure. The  people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with 
their  clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep,  of  Jer,  31,  82),  and  the 
women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole  terminated 
with  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of  the  figure 
of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Phomziery  I,  vii).  According 
to  Lucian,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained 
that  the  Egyptian  Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and 
that  the  mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honor  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  (Z>e  Dea  Syra,  §  7).  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plutarch  (De 
Is.  et  Os,),  Lucian  further  relates  that  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos  every  year  mourned 
for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  sent  them  a 
letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessel  which  was  wrapped  in  rushes 
or  papyrus,  announcing  that  Adonis  was  found.  The 
vessel  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current 
to  Byblos  (Procopitts  on  Isa.  :(vlii).  It  is  called  by  Lu- 
cian fivpikimeiv  Kti^Xtiv^  and  is  said  to  have  traversed 
the  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Byblos  in  seveil 
days.  Another  marvel  related  by  the  same  narrator  is 
that  of  the  River  Adonis  (Nahr  Ibrahim),  which  flows 
down  from  the  Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged 
with  blood,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  from 
the  wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  Par,  /A>stt  i,  460) ; 
but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different  expla- 
nation, how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  was  naturally 
very  red-colored,  and  was  carried  down  into  the  river 
by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a  bloody  tinge  to  the 
water;  and  to  this  day,  says  Porter  {Handbook,^.  187), 
"after  every  storm  that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Leba- 
non the  Adonis  still  *  runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The  rush- 
ing waters  tear  from  the  banks  red  soil  enough  to  give 
them  a  ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fancy,  aided  by  pop- 
ular credulity,  converted  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were  cele- 
brated is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not  so  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  for  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
time  of  the  prophet's  vision  was  coincident  with  the 
time  at  which  Tammuz  was  worshipped.  Movers,  who 
maintained  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
celebration  was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the 
Syrian  year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclu- 
sion on  the  account  given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns 
(xxii,  9, 18)  of  the  Feast  of  ^onis,  which  was  held  at 
Antioch  when  the  emperor  Julian  entered  the  city.  It 
is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  the  emperor's  (^Ep,  JuL  52), 
that  he  was  in  Antioch  before  Aug.  1,  and  his  entry 
may  therefore  have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz 
of  the  Syrian  year.  This  time  agrees,  moreover,  with 
the  explanation  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xxii,  9, 15)  that  they 
were  a  token  of  the  fruits  cut  down  in  their  prime. 
Now  at  Aleppo  (Russell,  Aleppo^  i,  72)  the  harvest  is  all 
over  before  the  end  of  June,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Antioch.  Add  to  this 
that  in  Hebrew  astronomical  works  Yion  HBIpn,  ieku- 
phatk  Tammuz^  is  the  "  summer  solstice ;"  and  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of 
the  Phconicians  and  Syrians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  eqninoz.   At 
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this  time  the  san  begins  to  descend  among  the  wintry 
signs  (Kenrick,  Pkanicia,  p.  310). — Smith. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  above  literature,  and  that  dted 
under  Adonis,  Simon  is,  I)e  Signijkatione  Thamnutz 
(HaL  1744);  Meursii  Adoniaf  in  Gronov.  Tkesaur,  yii, 
208  sq. ;  Mercer$b,  Review,  Jan.  I860 ;  ChritUan  Bemejn- 
hrancer,  April,  1861. 

Tan.    See  Dragon. 

Ta'nach  (Josh,  jui,  25).    See  Taanach. 

Tanaim.    See  ScRXBsSy  Jewish. 

Tanchelm  (TANciiRLnv,  TANQUEUif),  a  fanatic 
who  lived  in  the  11th  century,  and  was  identified  with 
the  opposition  current  in  that  age  against  the  ecdesias- 
ticism  then  prevailing.  We  are  told  that  he  despised 
the  Church  and  the  clerg^%  from  the  pope  downward, 
and  claimed  that  the  true  Church  inhered  in  him  and 
his  followers ;  that  the  priestly  station  has  no  influence 
upon  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  worth  and  sanctity 
being  the  only  efficient  qualitications  of  the  minister. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  even  to  be  God,  as  Christ  is  God ;  and  he  affianced 
himself  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  he  presented 
to  the  vision  of  the  assembled  multitude,  demanding 
sponsalia,  which  were  readily  contributed.  Water  in 
which  he  had  bathed  was  distributed  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, with  the  assurance  that  its  use  formed  a  sacred 
and  powerful  sacrament  to  the  good  of  the  body  as  well 
as  the  souL  Tanchelm*s  followers  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  were  mostly 
women.  His  operations  were  carried  on  along  the 
jooast  of  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly  in  Utrecht, 
where  disturluinces  were  occasioned  which  called  forth 
the  successful  interference  of  archbishop  Frederick  of 
Cologne.  Tanchelm  then  removed  to  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp, where  he  caused  still  greater  tumults  than  at 
Utrecht,  and  was  killed  on  shipboard  by  a  priest  in  A.D. 
1124  or  1125.  His  sect  continued  to  exist  somewhat 
longer,  but  was  ultimately  scattered  or  reclaimed  to  the 
Church.  See  Hahn,  Gesch.  d,  Kelzer  im  Afitfelalter 
(Stuttg.  1845),  i,  459  sq.;  Okken,  Diss,  de  Priva  Rel 
Christ  MecLyEvo  inter  NederUtndos,  etc  (Groning.  1846), 
p.  48  sq. ;  Ep,  Traj.  Ecd.  ad  FrideiHcum,  A  rchiejnscO' 
pum  Coion.f  in  Tengnagel,  ColL  Vet,  Monunu  contra  Schi- 
smaticos  (Ingolst  1612),  p.  368  sq.;  Du  Plessis  d^Argen- 
tre,  ColL  Jud,  de  Novis  ErroribuSf  etc.  (Paris,  1728),  i, 
11  sq.— Heizog,  ReairEncyldop,  s.  v. 

Tanchelmiano.    See  Tanchelm. 

Tanchum  (of  Jerusalem)  bbn-Joref,  also  called 
"i?.  Tanchum  Jerushalmi^*  of  Haleb,  flourished  about 
A.D.  126&-80.  The  first  who  made  Tanchum*s  name 
known  to  the  learned  world  was  the  famous  scholar 
Schnurrer,  who  in  1791  published  ch.  i-xii  of  Tanchum*s 
Arabic  commentary  on  Judges:  R*  Tanchumi  HierosO' 
lymitani  ad  Libros  V.  T.  Commentaru  A  rabiei  Specimen 
una  cum  A  nnotatiombus  ad  aliquot  Loca  Libfi  Judia/m 
(Tubingen,  1791).  Since  that  time  his  exegetical  works 
have  been  brought  to  light,  though  nothing  of  his  life 
is  known  except  that  he  must  have  lived  shortly  after 
the  devastation  of  Palestine  by  the  Mongolians,  A.D. 
1260.  He  wrote  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  whole 
Old  Test,  entitled  ^S-^abx  axna,  i.  e.  The  Book  of 
Erposition,  of  which  the  following  are  still  extant  in 
MS. at  the  Bodleian  Library:  a.  the  commentary  on  the 
earlier  prophets,  i.e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
(Cod.  Pocock  314) ;  6.  commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
and  the  minor  prophets  (Cod.  Pocock  344) ;  c.  commen- 
taries on  the  five  Megilloth  (L  e.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiaste8,and  Esther)  and  Daniel  (Cod. 

Pocock  320) ;  dL  m^ioBnbK  n^ittjbx  axna,  i.  e.  The 

Haphtaroth^  or  TAssonsfrom  the  Prophets^  translated  into 
Arabic  (Cod.  Hunt  607).  These  commentaries  are  pre- 
ceded by  elaborate  intnodactions  treating  on  the  general 
import  of  Holy  Writ  Besides  the  commentary  ou  Lam- 
eautions,  •|X'^ab«  axr 3  p  nia^p  IfiO  ni»,  which 


has  been  edited  by  W.  Coreton,  Tanckund  Hieroiofy- 
milani  Comm.  A  rabicus  in  Lamientaiumes  e  Codiee  umeo 
Bodleiano  Literis  Hebmicis  exarato.     Lescripsit  Cka- 
ractere  A  rabico  et  edidit  (Lond.  1843),  the  following  por- 
tions have  b«in  published :  i.  Commentary  on  Joshuot 
edited  by  HaarbrUcker,  in  the  WissensehitfiUeke  Blatter 
aus  der  Veitel-Heine'Ephraim*seken  LehranstaU  (Berlin, 
1862) ;  ii.  on  Judges,  in  part  by  Schnurrer,  ch.  Uxii,  and 
ch.  xiii-xxi  by  Haarbrtlcker  (Halle,  1847);  iii.on  Sam- 
uel and  Kings,  by  HaarbrUcker  (Leipsic,  1844);  i\\  on 
Uabakkuk,  with  a  French  translation  bv  Dr.  Mnnk  (Par- 
is, 1843,  in  Cahen's  Bible,  voL  xiii).'  *<R.  Tanchum's 
contributions  to  Biblical  exegesis,"  says  Dr.  Gind>urg, 
*^are  very  important  to  its  history.     His  commentaries 
are  based  upon  the  literal  and  grammatical  meaning  of 
the  text.    He  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  labors  of 
Hai  Gaon,  Danash  ibn-Ubrat,  Ibn-Chajug,  Ibn-Ganach, 
Ibn-Kzra,  Maimonides,  etc.;  rejects  the  traditional  in* 
terpretations  (comp.  comm.  on  Judg.  xii,  7 ;  xx,  28) ; 
transposes  sundry  portions  of  the  sacred  narratives,  so 
as  to  point  out  their  chronolt^cal  order  (comp.  Jud^. 
xviii,  1 ;  XX,  28),  and,  like  Maimonides,  distinguishes 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  prophecy  (comp.  vi,  34 ; 
xiii,  1;  XX,  28)."    He  also  wrote  an  Arabic  Lexicon 
to  the  Mishna,  entitled  "^BKsbM  *1D^rbx,  L  e.  i4  Snf- 
fcient  Guide,  treating  on  the  relation  of  the  language 
of  the  Mishna  and  of  Maimonides*  Ia4  ha'Chazaka* 
There  are  four  different  MSS.  of  this  work  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  viz.  Cod.  Pocock  297,  written  by  Saadia 
ben-Jacob  in  1388;  Cod.  Hunt  129,  by  Saadia  ben-Da- 
vid in  1451 ;  Cod.  Hunt  621,  by  Solom'o  ben-David  ben- 
Binjamin  in  1393;  and  Cod.  Pocock  215,  216,229,  writ- 
ten  in  1449.     He  also  wrote  a  Grammar  of  the  Old- 
Test.  Hebrew,  quoted  by  Tanchum  himself,  but  which 
has  not  yet  come  to  light     See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
Storieo  (Germ.  transK),  p.  145  sq.;  Kitto,  Cydop.  e.  v.; 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  56  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Cotaloffus 
Libr.  Hebr.  in  BiH,  BodL  coL  2666-2669;  Ewald,  Bet- 
trdge  zur  Gesch,  d,  dltesten  Auslegwag  u,  Sprackerkid^ 
rung  des  A.  Test.  (StuUgart,  1344),  i,  151  sq.;  Gratz, 
Gesch.  dL  Juden  (Leipsic,  1873),  vii,  144  sq. ;  Etheridge, 
Introd,  to  Heb,  Literature,  p.  44 ;  Keil,  Introd,  to  the  Old 
Test,  fi,  384  sq.;  Bleek,  Etnleitung  in  das  Alte  Test.  p. 
1 06 ;  Cyoldziher,  Studien  uber  Tanch  urn  Jerusehalmi  (Lei  p- 
sic,  1870);  Ckiger,  JUdisehe  Zeitschri/},  1862,  p.  193; 
1871,  p.  199;  Gratz,  Monatsschrift,  1870,  p.  239,  2^; 
Zuchuld,  BUfiiotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1306.     (R  P.) 

Tanchiuna  bem-Abba,  who  flourished  A.D.  380,  is 
the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  commentary'  on 
the  Pentateuch  called  d(?3*in3rt  0^173,  for  which  see 
the  art,  Midrash.  The  latest  edition  is  that  published 
by  E.  Perimutter  (Stettin,  1864).  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud. 
iii,  409;  Steinschneider,  Cataloffus  Libr,  Bebr,  in  BibL 
BodL  ool.  2669 ;  GrStz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv,  458,  bbS ; 
Wolf,  BibL  IJebr,  i,  1159  sq.;  iii,  1166  sq.;  iv,  1035; 
Zunz,  Gotfesd.  VoHrage  (Beriin,  1832),  p.  226-238;  De 
Rossi,  Dizionario  Storieo  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  807;  id. 
A  muiles  HebrtBO^fypoffraphici,  .p.  24.     (B.  P.) 

Tancred,  Christopher,  an  English  benefactor, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Tancred,  and  died  unmar* 
ried  in  1754,  leaving  his  house  and  estate  at  Whixley 
for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  decayed  gentlemen  who 
had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  their  countiy.  He  mlso 
founded  four  medical  exhibitions  at  Caius  College;  Unxr 
in  divinity  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  and  four 
law  studentships  at  Liuoolus  Inn.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tancred  of  Bologna  was  a  most  celebrated  <san* 
onist  of  the  13th  century  (who  must  not  be  oonfoundetl 
with  another  Tancred  of  Cornete;  comp.  De  5>avi|2:iiv, 
Gesch.  d.  rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter  [2d  ed.],  v,  rSb, 
and  p.  115, 116).  His  preceptors  were  Aao  in  Roman 
and  Laurentius  in  canon  law.  In  1210  he  was  himself 
a  teacher  (decrttorum  magister)  at  Bologna,  and  intrust- 
•d  with  the  management  of  important  affaiia  by  botb 
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tbe  pope  and  the  city.  He  belonged  to  the  Chapter  of 
fiokfrna,  and  in  Itis  waa  made  archdeacon  by  Hono- 
litis  III,  which  position  then  included  among  its  dutiea 
tte  supervision  of  promotions  in  the  university.  The 
ytu  of  his  decease  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
prior  to  1236,  as  the  archdeaconate  is  then  found  to  be 
in  other  hands  (sec  Sarti,  De  Claris  A  rchigyrnnatii  Bo- 
mmau,  Pro/nsorUnt8j  pars  ii,  fol.  28,  29,  86,  87,  161). 
His  literary  remains  include  a  8umma  de  Matrtmonio^ 
written  between  1210  and  1218;  tirst  published,  with 
namenws  interpolations,  by  Simon  Schard  (Cologne, 
ld63X  and  again,  in  revised  form,  by  Wunderlich  (65t- 
tiDgai,  1841) : — an  Ordo  Judieiarius  {Ordinarius  7VifHT6- 
<&'X  written  about  1214,  and  afterwards  revised  in  1225, 
1*234,  and  often  by  unknown  scholars.  It  was  formerly 
Mieved  that  this  work  originated  in  about  1227,  but 
tbe  earlier  date  ia  now  accepted.  An  edition  of  the 
vork  in  its  original  form  was  issued  by  Bergmann  (ibid. 
1842X  Tancred*s  lectures  at  Bologna  were,  among  other 
matten.  upon  the  collections  of  decretals  received  into 
tbe  curriculum  of  Bologna  after  the  close  of  Gratian's 
(vQeetion,  and  resulted  in  Apparatus,  or  commentaries, 
OQ  the  first  three  compilations.  He  had  no  part,  how- 
erer,in  tbe  preparation  of  the  fifth  ancient  compilation. 
Ia  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  extant  of  Tancred^s 
works  a  mannscript  list  of  bishoprics  throughout  the 
Chtucb,  arranged  in  the  order  of  provinces  (De  Savigny, 
ut  np,  pb  1 17, 1 18).     See  Henog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tancred  of  Sicit.T,  the  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman 
bsron,  and  of  £mma,  the  sister  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
▼as  one  of  the  celebrated  heroes  of  the  first  Crusade, 
ami  was  bom  after  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
Suoe  chroniders  profess  to  d^ail  the  events  of  his  early 
life,  describing  him  as  the  roost  accomplished  youth  of 
his  time  in  athletic  and  military  exercises,  and  of  a 
wisdom  fiir  surpassing  that  of  men  of  mature  years,  and 
as  a  partisan  of  his  cousin  Bohemond  in  tbe  quarrel 
viih  their  nnde  Roger  of  Sicily.  But  the  first  au- 
tlieoiie  information  respecting  him  is  that  he  raised  a 
lv|pe  body  of  men  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  joined 
ftthcmond,  then  oo  his  way  to  the  first  Crusade.  The 
tin>  comins  landed  in  Epirus,  and  first  one  and  then 
th^  other  made  his  submission  to  the  Greek  emperor 
.Mexis.  Tancred'a  exploits  on  the  way  to  Syria;  his 
qasrrel  with  Baldwin  fur  the  possession  of  Tarsus,  and 
his  sabaequent  chivalrous  forbearance  to  and  rescue  of 
his  rivsl;  his  wondrous  valor  before  Antioch,  where  he 
Killed  no  fewer  than  700  infidels,  transmitting  the  heads 
of  seventy  to  the  pope,  and  receiving  a  corresponding 
noaiber  of  marks  of  stiver  in  return ;  his  vigorous  re- 
p^'ic  of  the  first  sortie  by  the  infidels  from  tlerusalem ; 
his  sad  and  lonely  vigil  on  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
hi*  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  the  sacred  city,  are  all 
detaUcd  by  the  numerous  chroniclers  of  this  epoch  in 
(heir  nana]  style  of  extravagant  laudation,  but  with  a 
htrmoay  which  speaks  favorably  for  their  correct  ap- 
preciation of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  claim- 
sats  of  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  pacified  by 
<Kidfrcy  (q.  T.X  the  soooessful  competitor,  with  the  gift 
cf  saoie  towna  in  Plslestine,  and  the  principality  of  Gal- 
ii««  or  Tiberias.  A  brief  qnarrd  with  Baldwin,  after 
(iudfrey's  death,  petty  combats  with  the  infidels,  and 
oeesMOBal  wars  with  the  other  Christian  princes  who 
had  settled  in  Syria  and  Palestine  occupied  the  remain^ 
<kr  of  his  life,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Antioch 
:a  1112.  Besides  his  own  principality,  he  governed 
that  of  Antipch,  belonging  to  his  cousin  Bohemond, 
fna  1100.  The  fiery  and  energetic,  but  at  tbe  same 
t»e  pioitt,  aagaciotts,  and  forbearing,  chief  whom  the 
fhtoaklefs  present  to  us  has  been  considerably  toned 
•hmu  by  Taaso  in  his  Gemsaiemme  Liberaia.—Ck(tm- 
ha-is  Emc^dap.  9,  T* 

Tanliianeth  [some  Tankn'mdh]  (Heb.  Tanchu'- 
wfil,  nyaw,  eomolalion;  Sept.  Oava/Ao^  or  Oavat- 
^^  ▼.  r.  Hanfffu&t  etc. ;  Ynlg.  Thanehwnetk),  the  fa- 
ther (Fftrst  says  mother,  as  the  name  is  fem.)  of  Seraiah, 


in  the  time  of  Gredaliah  (2  Kings  xxv,  28,  where  he  ap- 
pears as  a  Netophathite  by  the  clerical  omission  of  an- 
other name,  as  is  evident  from  the  parallel  passage,  Jer. 
xl,  8).     B.C.  ante  582. 

Taenia  (Tawc,  the  Greek  form  (Judith  i,  10)  of  the 
Egyptian  city  Zoan  (q,  v.). 

Taokerfield,  George,  an  English  martyr,  was  a 
native  of  York,  and  followed  tbe  occupation  of  a  cook. 
Seeing  tbe  great  cruelty  shown  by  the  papists  under 
queen  Mary,  he  began  to  doubt  their  doctrines  and  to 
abhor  them.  After  study,  reflection,  and  prayer,  he  ab- 
jured popery,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Newgate  in  February,  1555.  Being  summoned  before 
bishop  Bonner,  he  declared  his  convictions  concerning 
auricular  confession,  the  mass,  etc  He  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake  Aug.  26.  See 
Milner's  Fox,  HisU  of  Christ,  Martyrdom,  ii,  770. 

Tanner  (fivpaivQ,  Hebraized  in  the  Talmud  as 
"*0^13,  also  *^pD*^1!l),  the  occupation  of  Simon  of  Joppa 
(Acts  ix,  48;  x,  6,  82).  This  trade,  on  account  of  the 
bad  smell  connected  with  it  (comp.  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
£q,  44 ;  Petron.  Sat,  11),  was  despised  among  the  Jews 
(Kethuboth,  vii,  10;  MtgiUah,  iii,  2;  see  Schottgen,  Uor. 
H«h.  i,  447;  Wettstetn,  N,  T,  ii,  516>  Those  who  fol- 
lowed it  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Pvpaoipk^at,  in 
Latin  ooriarii,  suhortarU  (Guter,  Inscript.  p.  1548,  No. 
8).  They  usually  had  their  work -place  outside  the 
cities  (Artemid.  i,  51 ;  Misbna,  Baba  Bathra,  ii,  9),  oir 
on  streams  or  the  sea  (Acts  x,  6).  See  Walch,  Dissert, 
in  Act,  Apost,  ii,  101  sq. — Winer;  See  Mechanic.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  the  bark  of  various  trees  for 
tanning  (Wilkinson,  ii,  106).  See  Leather.  The  tan- 
neries of  Joppa  are  now  on  the  shore  south  of  the  city 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  ii,  281).  Several  circum- 
stances, however,  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  present 
^  bouse  of  Simon"  there  (Stanley,  Pakst,  p.  269).  Se6 
Simon. 

Tanner,  the  name  of  several  theological  scholars 
and  writers. 

1.  Adam,  bom  at  Innsbruck  in  1572,  a  Jesuit,  lect- 
ured on  theology  at  Ingolstadt  and  Yienrui,  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and  died  March 
25, 1632,  at  Unken.  He  wrote,  Bt^-icht  Uber  die  Dispu- 
tation zu  Regensburg,  1601  (Munich,  1602)  -.--TheUogia 
Scholastica  (4  vols.): — Atiatomia  Confessionis  August 
tima: — Apologia  pro  Sodetate  Jesu  (Vienna,  1618): — 
Dtsputationes  Theologue  in  Summam  Thoma : — Astrolo- 
gia  Sacra  (Ingolstadt,  1621). 

2.  Conrad,  bom  at  Schwyx  Dec  28, 1752,  was  made 
abbot  of  Einsiedeln  in  1808,  and  died  April  7, 1825.  He 
wrote,  Die  Bildung  des  Gnstlichen  durch  Geistesulmngen 
(Augsburg,  1807, 2  vols. ;  6th  ed.  1847)  i—Betrachtungeti 
zur  siUlichen  Avflddrung  im  \^ten  Jahrhundert  (ibid. 
1804) : — Betrachtungen  aufdie  Feste  des  Berm  und  der 
lleUig^  (ibid.  1829  sq.). 

3.  Matthias,  bora  at  Pilsen  in  1680,  a  Jesuit,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1675  as  procurator  of  his  order.  He  died  about 
1705.  He  wrote,  Cruenfum  Christi  SacHficium  Incruento 
Misses  Saerifido  explicafum  (Prague,  1669) :  —  Contra 
Omnes  impie  Agentes  in  £A)cis  Sacris  [Latin  and  Bohe- 
mian] : — Societas  Jesu  usque  ad  Sanguinis  et  Vitee  PrO' 
fusumem  Mititans  [a  glorification  of  the  Jesuitic  mis- 
sion] (ibid.  1675;  in  German,  1688);  similar  is  Societas 
Jesu  Apostolorum  Imitatrix sive  Gestn  Preedara  et  VirtU' 
tes,  etc  [Latin  and  German]  (ibid.  1694  and  1701): — 
Historia  Montis  Oliveti  in  Moravia  ad  Strambergam 
SUi  [Bohemian]  (ibid.  1666).     (E  P.) 

4.  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  antiquary,  was 
bora  at  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  in  1674.  He  en- 
tered Queens  College,  Oxford,  in  1689;  was  admitted 
clerk  in  1690 ;  graduated  in  1693 ;  entered  holy  orders  at 
Christmas,  1694;  became  chaplain  of  All-Souls'  College 
in  January  following;  fellow  of  the  same  in  1697;  and 
chancellor  of  Norfolk  and  rector  of  Thorpe,  near  Nor- 
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wich,  in  1TD6.  He  vu  intulled  prebeniltrv  of  Elv  I 
Sept.  10,  1713;  arctideaom  of  Nnrlulk  Dec  7,  1721 ;  | 
canon  of  ChtiM  Church  Feb.  3,  1723;  pnilncutnr  of  Ihe  i 
HouH  of  CoDTwaiion  in  1777;  uti  wu  consecrKHl  | 
bishap  of  Si.  Asaph  Jin.  23, 1732.  He  died  it  Cbrui 
Church,  Oxford,  Dec  14,  IT3B.  Afiei  hi*  denlh  «p- 
peired,  A'Wifta  Monailiai,  or  on  Aecmiil  o/iiU  lit  Ab- 
bet/i,  Prioria,  tlc„faT»trlg  in  England  and  Wain,  elc, 
with  adJition*  by  the  Rev.  John  Tanner  (Lnnd.  1744, 
foL ;  Camb,  1 787,  foL) :  —  biUMhrm  Brilmitico .  Hihrr. 
inca,m»t  dt  ScriplorBHU,  qui  in  AKslia,eU!.  (Unlit.  l7iS, 
foL;  2a(leopiea). 

See  Thrologiidut  Viiirftial'l«ribm,».v.;  WeUer  n. 
Wdte,  Kirrktn'Lezihm,  •.  v.;  RrpHoturgrr  CinBferm- 
tionM-l,txiioii,i,v.t  Winer,  HatnUmcIt  drrlhenhg.  Lite- 
ralur,  i,  124;  ii,  46,  797;  Chalmen.  Biog.  Lin.  a.  t.; 
Umk,  Eirlti.  Biog.  t.  i-.j  Allibnne,  Wrt.  of  Bril.  and 
A  BUT.  A  uthori,  >.  v.  On  Adim  Tanner,  lee  aba  Wer- 
oer,  Gack.  dtr  kalhoU  ThnL  til  dtm  Iridait.  Condi. 
(Huiiich,  IWifi),  p.  7, 17,  S6. 

Tanqaelmiana.    See  TA-tcHtLiuAKa. 

Taolata,  TkoUm.     See  hxo-rzv. 

Tapera,  Eahi.y  Ubk  of.  It  became  eiutoraarr  at 
an  early  period  lo  burn  taper*  in  churches  on  varinua 
occaiinna.  Thia  woi  dune  during  the  reading  o(  the 
goapel,  and  in  partly  excused  by  Jerome.  He  says  to 
ViKilanliua.  '■We  da  not  lighi  candles  in  open  day, 
therefore  you  slander  uawithuutreaaoD."  HeconfeMei, 
however,  (hit  same  untaught  laymen  and  simple  lelig- 
ioua  vromen,  "of  whom  we  may  certainly  say  that  [hey 
have  a  zeal  ofGod  without  knowledice,"  do  such  athinR 

And  then  he  refers  to  i  custom  prevalent  in  the  East: 
'■  In  all  churches  of  the  EaM  ihey  light  tapers,  without 
any  napect  to  the  relics  of  marlyis,  when  the  gospel  is 
to  be  read,  even  when  the  sun  shines  brighily;  which 
Is  done,  not  fur  the  sake  of  givinf;  light,  but  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Joy.  Heitce  the  virgins  iu  the  Gospel  had 
their  lamps  lighted;  and  the  apoatles  were  warned  to 
'  let  their  loins  be  girdeil  about,  ind  their  lights  burn- 
ing.' Hence  it  is  said  of  John  also, '  He  was  a  burning 
anil  a  shiDing  light.'     Also 
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IHa.  %.  V. 

The  altar  tapers  wei 
used  in  those  candli 
slicks  which  are  placed 
on  or  about  the  altar; 
.  ordinarily  those  whit' 
^  were  lighted  during  tl 
office  of  the  Christii 
sacrifice.      Cuuum    i 


lO  TAPPAN 

the  We«t  expecU  that  *t  least  two  be  lighted,  even 
at  low  celebraiionsi  at  high  oelel^tinns,  in  the  L^tin 
Church,  as  also  in  some  English  churches,  six  tapen 
are  ordinarily  lighted.  They  symbolize  (  I  )  the  fact 
that  our  Saviour,  "liiid  of  Uud.  Light  of  Light,  very 
tinlofvery  Undi'lslhetrueLightuf  the  worlil.  They 
I  symbols  of  Joy  and  gladness  on  the  pan  of 
the  (sithfui  that  ChriM  is  bom  inu  Ihe  world  (a)  natu- 
rally, (6)  sacramenially,  i.  e.  in  i  he  eucbaiislic  mysicry. 
A  seventh  taper  is  added  if  tbe  bixbop  of  the  diocese 
celebrates  a  solemn  poutidcal  mass;  even  twelve  ui 

enty^ne  are  sometimes  used. 

Ta'pllBtb  (Heb.  Tapkath',  rt^.  omanml;  SepL 
TifJSv.r.Ta^ra;  Vulg,  TiijiAfW),' Solomon's  daugh- 

r,  and  wife  of  Abinadab,  his  commissariat  in  the  dis- 

ict  of  Dor  (I  Kings  iv,  1 1).     I).C.  cir.  1000. 

Tapb'neB  {Ta^vai),  a  Grcciied  form  {Judith  i, 
9)  of  ihe  Egyptian  city  Taiitasiics  (q.v.). 

Ta'phou  (>i  Ttpi:  Josepbus,  Toxin  "T  Toxoay. 
Vulg.  Thirpa;  Syr.  T'fut),  one  of  the  cities  in  Judas 
fortitied  by  Bacchides  (i  Mace  ix,  £0).  It  is  pmbably 
the  HEnni-TAi-PUAii  (q.v.)  of  Ihe  Old  Test.,  which  lay 
near  Hebron.  The  furm  gircu  by  Josepbus  svggcsu 
Ttkoo,  but  GnmrD(Hirg.  Hoadfaich')  baa  pointed  out 
that  hia  equivalent  for  that  name  is  Oicwi ;  and  there 
is,  beudes,  too  much  unanimity  among  the  vervuDa  lo 
allow  of  its  being  accepted. — Smith, 

Tappan,  Beil}ainll],D.D..BCnngregaiional  min- 
iater,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Daviil  Tapiuin,  pnifvnor  of 
divinity  in  liarvard  Gillege,  and  graiid»n  of  Itenjamiu 
Tappan,  pastor  in  Maiicheelct,  Blast.,  was  b«n  at  West 
Newbur>',  Blase.,  ^ov.  7,  ITtW.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  IWa,  spent  some  time  teaching  at  'Wo- 
bum  and  Salem,  and  in  180»  became  tutor  at  Bowduin 
College,  Ale.,  which  poailion  he  held  fur  two  yean,  lu 
IHll  be  was  ordained  over  the  Church  in  Augusta,  Me., 
and  conlinueil  pastor  until  he  assumed  the  secretarvship 
uf  tbe  Maine  Missionary  Societv  in  VH9.  His  death 
look  place  Dec  22, 1803.  Hie  miniitry  was  emineiiily 
useful,  and  few  men  occupy  a  more  pntminent  place  in 
the  history  of  Congregational iam  in  Maine.  He  was 
vicc-prtsident  of  the  board  of  Biiwdoin  College  until  his 
death,  secretary  of  the  Maine  Minionary  Society  fmrn 
1840  to  \«Si,  and  trustee  of  Bangor  Theological  Setni- 
niry  from  IS25,  uf  which  he  was  a  most  liberal  and 
ateodroet  friend,  and  a  pnifeaaanhip  iu  which  he  de- 
cliiieil  in  1K!9.  Dr.  Tappan  was  an  ioimenee  woi^cr, 
waa  noted  far  his  hospitality  and  geueiosity,  and  bii 
Christian  character  was  one  of  beamy  and  strength. 
He  was  an  effective  preacher,  and  had  a  remarkable 
gift  in  prayer.  Dr.  Tappan  waa  one  of  the  pianeers  in 
the  temperance  refurtn,  preaching  a  termnn  on  tbe  sub- 
ject in  1HI3.  Walerville  College  (now  Colby  Univer- 
sity) conferred  upon  him  tbe  degree  of  D.D.  in  1836. 
and  Bawdain  in  1845.  See  Con^Uudrfer^  (art.  by  hii 
son  Benjamin),  ltW5,  p.  13t-la». 

Tappsn,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  miniiter, 
was  born  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  in  l'&3,  graduated  at 
Harvanl  College  in  1771.  and  was  ordained  in  April. 
1774.  pastor  at  Newbury,  Haas.,  where  be  remained  uii. 
til  inaugurated  professor  of  di  vinity  at  Harvard  College, 
Dec  26. 179^,  which  position  he  reuined  until  his  death. 
Aug.  27, 18II3.  He  published.  T»o  Fritndig  Lrtlert  lo 
FhilatHha  {n^):—An  AddTtlt  lo  tkt  Sladnti  of  An. 
d«rtr  Amdtmg  (1791):— .In  Aildni 
<<rM((1794):^and  a  large  number 
now.  After  hia  death  were  publiahnl  /.tdurn  on  Jnc~ 
iiH  Anli^ilifl  (ISUT) ;— 5enn<w  m  jtapontml  Snlgnrtt 
(1N07).  See  Sprague,  Antml*  of  Ihe  Amrr.  Palpii,  ii,  97. 
Tappan,  Vniliam  Blngbam,  an  American  ili- 
vine.was  bom  at  Beverly,  Masa.,  in  1794,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Aiuerican  Sunday-achool  Union  in  I8W, 
and  continued  this  connectioii  until  bit  death,  at  Weat 
.  Keeilham.  Mass.,  in  1849.  He  published,  among  other 
!  poetical  works,  rottry  if  At  Utarl  (Worcester,  1»4&, 
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KTi2inMKi/>«nit(Bo*toii,1846, 

lina)—Pofhy  of  Life  (ibid.  1»47,  Ifimo):— TAt  Sun- 
ia^-Klaoi  amd  otiur  Pormt  (ibid.  1M8,  lGnH>>  Sec 
hMaot, Dili,  of  Bril.  iatdAmer.Aalk<irt,».v. 

Tap'imah  [nonie  Titppu'aJi'\  (Hfb.  Tappa'ach, 
ITBP  [in  1  Chron.  ii,  43,  nBFJ  ],  «n  apple,  at  otien; 
fejL  Td»ou.  Ta^vT,  Hau3,  eaffioi'i,  etc.,  Iiid  twice 
[J-b.  XV,  &i.  xvii,  8]  omii,;  Vulg.  rujiiHu),  .lie 
uiHofi  miii  uid  sLh  or  two  place*  in  Palentine.    See 

L  SMOnd  named  of  the  four  niiB  of  Hebron  of  the 
liwage  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  43) ;  not  to  be  confounded 
■iih  eiiher  of  the  following  (tee  Keil,  ad  loc.).    B.C. 

I.  A  town  in  the  lowland  district  of  Juilah,  men- 
□DiNd  between  En-gannim  and  Eiiam  (Josh,  xv,  34), 
io  ibe  grqup  (iluated  in  the  N.W.  comer  (aee  Kelt, 
ad  be):  diflcn  froin  the  Betb-Uppuah  (q-v.)  of 
Ttr.  ii,  but  |T<ibably  the  aamn  with  the  royal  city  uf 
itie  Ciniaiiile*  (.loth,  xii,  IT),  conquered  by  the  Israel- 
iin  (iH  KeiL  oil  JM.).  Itia  perhaps  the  present  JUit- 
'Alai,ta  important  plac«  on  a  consptcuoiu  hill,  abnut 
kil^my  ftom  Jerusalem  to  Beit-Jebrin.  It  contains 
itnut  en  or  7U0  iuiubitants,  i>  built  of  Mone,  and  hat 
a  niioRl  tower  or  caatle  (  Uobinson,  Bibl.  Ra.  ii,  13). 
lliis  ii  apparently  the  plac*  meant  by  Schwarz  {f'alril. 
f.  lui)  by  "Ibe  vtllatce  Stlli-Tapa,&\-i  English  mile* 
S.«.  [las  X.e.]  uf  Beii-Jibrin." 

3.  A  town  in  the  tribe  uf  Ephraim,  near  the  border 
tt  Uinaaaeb,  in  which  latter  the  adjacent  territory 
rI>ad>>rTappDah1Uy(Joth.xvi,Hi  xvii.  8);  prob- 
•Hy  cnntaining  a  fine  aprinf;,  and  hence  called  (ver,  T) 
Kt-nrrr.in  (q.  v.).  It  is  no  doubt,  a*  mgiteated  by 
Vui  de  Velrle  (  Hemoir,  p.  361 ),  although  this  is  dis- 
poieri  hr  Keil  (CommrtU.  ad  ioc),  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent -Atif.  a  dewrud  riUace  about  four  hours  S.E.  by 

<4eirdltnt  water.  Schwaiz  also  ualea  that  "a 
pmeni  day  the  Araba  call  the  connlry  between  K 
and  the  Jordan  Ilabui^apuack,  at  probably  the 
•f  (bii  uaiiM  was  fomieriy  in  it"  {Paltti.  )i.  89).     See 

TB'nli  (Heb.  Tt'raA,  n^n  [in  pause  T&rack, 
rrs).  nhId-b^  or  drlag :  Sept.  Tnpo^  t.  r,  enpaS; 
Tal^  narr),  a  Mation  of  th«  Israetiiea  io  the  desert, 
■itaaiBl  bsweea  Tahaih  auil  Mithcah  (Numb,  x: 
!T );  pwhapa  in  tbe  great  Wady  el-Jerafeb,  opposite 
Moou  Hot.     See  ExoDE. 

Taraldl  [aniie  ram'/oA]  (Heb.  Tarnlah',  H^S'^R, 
iWh;:  Sept.  SupoXii  r.i.  On^tqXai  Vu%.  TliiiitUi),a 
t-im  in  tbe  wntetn  leciion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
Brntioned  between  Irpeet  and  Zelah  (Josh,  iviii,  27). 
iKbwan  tvggesta  (PiJetl.  p.  128)  that  it  "is  perhaju 
the  rillasc  Tkanrl—  Tkarirl,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
l^*pmbab1y  nteaning  Sfby  IJaniiftil,  two  miles 
of  LoJ;  but  the  name  has  little  resemblance,  rji> 
lerriuKjr  of  Benjamin  did  not  reach  Mi  far  weaL  It  is 
puMblT  reprewnied  by  the  iDodem  tillage  BtH-Tina, 
a.  nrady  Ahmed,  Juit  north  of  Ileit-Jala,  with  a  weU 
•Jjaceoi  and  teveral  ruined  sites  in  the  vicinity. 

Toimaiiw,  patriarch  ofCutkataiitinople,  was  ■  it 
ml  aetin  lupponcr  of  image-worship  in  the  time  of 
ikc  taftnm  Irene,  See  Icosoci.abm.  He  first 
Uk  NCBlar  puutiun  of  secretary  of  stale,  but  was 
■n-tbaagh  a  layman,  to  fill  the  patriarchal  office  by 
bakthcoourtaml  tbe  people  (A.D.  784).  His  election 
Em  peat  offence  ta  Rome,  but  he  wai  eventuall)'  tec- 
•Kiiaed  by  Hadrian  I  oo  Ibe  ground  of  his  avowi  ' 
usikin  to  mtoiv  the  wonhip  of  images  in  the  I 
i-'bonk.  A  synod  to  promote  the  unifying  i^  the  Church 
U  I'mainiinople  with  other  churches,  which  h<  * 
n^gnSed  ■■  ■  entkditioii  of  bis  acc^itance  of  th 
inairkaie,  met  in  785,  but  was  compelled  by  a  ni 
Sdjonw  to  Nicea.  where  it  reconrened  iu  7B7.  Ii 
kulf  lbs  p^al  legucs  were  aecMded  the  firat  place  and 
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the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  second,  and  the  lat- 
^artily  endorsed  tbe  new  creed,  which  determined 
won-hip,  in  the  exercises  of  kissing,  bowing  the 

knee,  illumiiialioiia,  and  burning  of  incense,  shnulit  be 
red  to  the  images  of  the  human  person  of  Christ 

and  of  Marj-,  the  angels,  apostles,  prophets,  and  all 
i;  but  nut  such  worship  as  is  due  to  the  Divine 

lleini;  only  ( Triv  nfit{Tt*^  trpoaKivtiaiv—ov  fii'iv  rqv 

dXji&ij'iiw  \arpfiav,  ft  wpiini  fioiiff  ry  Siif  fimii).  All 
directedagaijist  the  worship  of  inuiges  were  anath- 
ized.     In  his  own  perswi,  Tarasius  was  also  espe- 

cially  active  in  the  work  of  converting  the  opponenla 

of  image-wcnhip.     In  the  matrimonial  afiiiirs  ofCon- 

pan.  He  protested  at  first  agaiust  the  rejection  of 
queen  Slaria  and  Ihe  substitution  fur  her  of  Theodoia, 

thereby  came  into  collision  with  the  monks,  who  re- 
ganlecl  the  em|ici»r  as  excummutiicileil.   Tarasius  died 

■nd  tbe  Komish  Church.  His  literary  remains  con- 
«st  of  letters  and  bnoiiliea  (see.  Walch,  fwdeur/naei- 
triMil.  //uf.  d.  Kttitraai,  Spallangai  u.  RtUgiomilreilig- 
hilm  [Lcips.  178i],  i,  419-511).— Henog,  Reat-EHtg- 

Ta'iel  ["Miie  Tare'al  (Heb.  T.irt%  J-IMn,  by  in- 
terchange  of  gnitiinils  fur  Tuhrea ;  SepL  Bapii  v.  r.  6a- 
pn^:  VuIr.  Tharaa),  son  of  Micah  in  the  lineage  of 
king  Saul  (t  Chron.  viii,  85);  elsewhere  (ix,41)  called 
Tahrea  (cj.  v.), 

Taras  (ItZana;  Vulg.  zuania).  There  can  be 
little  Jcnibt  that  the  Ulivta  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii. 
SS)denDtelhe  weed  called  "darnel"  (/A>ltunif«niifm/iiin), 
a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the  only  species  of  the 
order  that  baa  deleterious  propertisa.  The  word  usetl 
by  the  evangelist  is  an  Otienlal,  and  not  a  (Ireek,  term 
(the  native  (ireek  word  seems  to  be  alpa,  Dioscor.  ii, 
01).  It  is  the  Arabic  latren,  the  Syriac  tadna,  and  the 
toBiii(7)il)oftho  Talmud  (Mishna,i,  1091  see  Bux- 
torf,  Ltr.  I'olm,  a,  v.).  The  deritation  of  Uie  Arabic 
word  from  tSa, "  lutusea,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  plant,  the  grains  of  which  produce  TMsiting  anil 
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purging,  oonvul9ion.s  and  even  death.  Volney  (Trav, 
ii,  806)  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  eating  its  seeds ; 
and  "  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Sheffield  work- 
hotfee  were  attacked  some  years  ago  with  symptoms 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  their  oatmeal  having  been 
accidentally  adulterated  with  hilium"  {KttgL  Cydup,  s.  v. 
^  Xioliuro").  The  darnel  before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  wheat;  hence  the  command 
that  the  zizania  should  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  up  the  tares  **  they  should  root  up  also 
the  wheat  with  them.**  Prof.  Stanley,  however  {Swai 
and  P<dett,  p.  426),  speaks  of  women  and  children  pick- 
ing out  from  the  wheat  in  the  cornfields  of  Samaria 
the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  zuwdn^ 
** These  stalks,"  he  continues,  ''if  sown  designedly 
throughout  the  fields,  would  be  inseparable  from  the 
wheat,  from  which,  even  when  growing  naturally  and 
by  chance,  they  are  at  first  sight  hanlly  distinguish- 
able." See  also  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  111) : 
**  The  grain  u  just  in  the  proper  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  In  those  parts  where  the  grain  has  headed 
out,  the  tares  have  doQe  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barlev;  but  where 
both  are  less  developed,  the  closest  scrutiny  will  often 
fail  to  detect  them.  Even  the  farmers,  who  in  this 
country  generally  tceed  their  fields,  do  not  attempt  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other."  The  grain-growers 
in  Palestine  believe  that  the  zutodn  is  merely  a  de- 
generate wheat;  that  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  turns  to 
tares.  Dr.  Thomson  asserts  that  this  is  their  fixed  opin- 
ion. It  is  curious  to  obserA'e  the  retention  of  the  fallacy 
through  man}'  ages.  ^  Wheat  and  zunin,^  says  Light- 
foot  (flor,  lid),  on  Matt  xiii,  25),  quoting  from  the  Tal- 
mud, "  are  not  seeds  of  different  kinds."  See  also  Bux- 
torf  {Lex.  Tahn,  s.  v.  'j'^dit ) !  "Zizania,  species  tritici 
degeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  tritico, 
in  pejorem  naturam  degenerat."  The  Roman  writers 
( comp.  "  Infelix  lolium,"  Virgil,  Geort;.  i,  154 )  appear 
to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  cereals.  Thus  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xviii,  17), 
borrowing  probably  from  Tbeophrastus,  asserts  that 
"barley  will  degenerate  into  the  oat."  The  notion 
that  the  zizania  of  the  parable  are  merely  diseased  or 
degenerate  wheat  has  been  defended  by  Brederod  (see 
his  letter  to  Schiiltetus  in  Exetxit.  Evang.  ii,  65),  and 
strangely  adopted  by  Trench,  who  {Notes  on  the  Para- 
bles,  p.  91,  4th  ed.)  regards  the  distinction  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  "  a  falsely  assumed  fact."  If  the  zizania  of 
the  parable  denote  the  darnel,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  about  it,  the  plants  are  certainly  dis- 
tinct, and  the  L.  temulentum  has  as  much  right  to  specif- 
ic distinction  as  any  other  kind  of  grass. — Smith.  On 
the  route  from  BcirAt  to  Akka  (1852),  Dr.  Robinson 
describes  fields  of  wheat  "of  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
finer  than  which  I  had  not  before  seen  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain 
are  still  found  the  tares  spoken  of  in  the  New  Test.  As 
described  to  me,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears.  The  seed  resembles 
wheat  in  form,  but  is  smaller  and  black.  In  Beirut, 
poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed,  and  it  is  kept  for  sale  for 
that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  fiour  often  causes  dizziness  to 
those  who  eat  of  it"  {BibL  Res,  iii,  55).  The  bearded 
darnel  has  the  bad  reputation  of  yielding  the  only  dele- 
terious grain  among  all  the  countless  grasses.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  injurious  quality  has  been  detected 
in  the  seeds  of  its  own  congeners,  lAMum  arvense,  L, 
perenne,  the  rye-grasses  so  familiar  to  British  husband- 
ry ;  but  if  mixed  with  bread,  L.  temulentum  occasions 
giddiness,  nausea,  difficulty  of  articulation,  and  other 
symptoms  ranging  from  intoxication  to  paralysis,  and 
instances  are  on  record  where  mortification  of  the  ex- 
tremities, or  even  death,  has  ensued  (see  Burnett,  Plantve 
UtUiores,  vol.  iii).  Hence  the  French  have  named  it 
icraie,  or  "  tipsy-grass,"  a  word  from  which  the  English 


have  dropped  the  first  syllable,  and  bestowed  it  on  those 
unoffending  "  ray"  or  "  rye  grasses,"  by  wliich  the  dar- 
nel is  represented  in  our  hay-Hehls.  Thus  understood, 
"  how  well  do  these  '  tares'  represent  those  who  make  s 
false  profession ;  who  appear  among  (jod's  people ;  who 
draw  near  with  their  mouth;  and  hom>r  God  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  him  (Isa.  xxix,  13: 
Matt.  XV,  8 ;  Mark  vii,  6) !  Both  grow  together,  and  at 
first  may  seem  alike.  Man  cannot  accurately  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  the  false ;  but  at  the  great  harvest- 
day  the  Lord  will  separate  them.  He  will  gather  the 
wheat  into  his  gamer,  while  the  tares  shall  be  con- 
sumed" (Balfour,  Bot,  and  Relig.  p.  251).— Fairbaim. 
See  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  ad  loc. ;  Hackett,  lUustr.  ofSciipt. 
p.  130 ;  Calcott  [Latly],  Saipt.  Herbal,  p.  475  sq. ;  Tri.-*- 
tram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  486;  Bochelius,  De  Zi- 
zamis  in  Ecdes,  tki  Disseminatis  (Arg.  1661). 

Target  C'p'I'^S)  laddn,  1  Sam.  xvii,  6,  a  spear,  ss 
usually  rendered ;  ri|X,  tsvmah,  1  Kings  x,  16 ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  15 ;  xiv,  8,  a  large  shield,  as  usually  rendered).  See 
Shield. 

Targum  (tS^S'^Pl,  L  e.  translation,  uUerpretatitm)  is 
the  name  given  to  a  Chaldee  version  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Old  Test^.,  of  which  there  are  several  extant, 

I.  Origin  of  the  TargumsT—The  origin  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 
After  the  exile  it  became  the  practice  to  read  the  law 
in  public  to  the  people,  with  the  addition  of  an  orul 
paraphrase  in  the  Chaldee  dialect.     Thus  we  read  in 

Neh.  viii,  8,  ©nifiia  fi'^nbxn  ry\ri  -^toa  •JS^p'^i 

bso  tSltri,  which  expression  the  Talmud,  Bab.  Megil- 
Uxh,  fol.  8,  col.  1,  explains  DiaiP  It  ©mB^:,  i.  e.  « to  ex- 
plain means  Targuro."     This  ecclesiastical  usage,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  change  of  language  consequent 
on  the  Captivity,  was  undoubtedly  continued  in  after- 
times.     It  rose  in  importance,  especially  when  the  syn- 
agogues and  public  schools  began  to  fiourish,  the  chief 
subject  of  occupation  in  which  M'as  the  exposition  of 
the  Thorah.     The  office  of  the  interpreter  (•ra"tire, 
"(■aaiir,  K-»1«X,  less  frequently  'ilCl"!,  comp.  Zunz, 
Die  gottesd.  Vortrdge,  p.  832)  thus  became  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  the  canon  of  the  Talmud,  that  as 
the  law  was  given  by  a  mediator,  so  it  can  be  read  and 
expounded  only  by  a  mediator,  became  paramount  (Je- 
ms. MegiUah,  fol.  74).     The  Talmud  contains,  even  in 
its  oldest  portions,  precise  injunctions  concerning  the 
manner  of  conducting  these  expository  prelections. 
Thus,  "  Neither  the  reader  nor  the  interpreter  is  to 
raise  his  voice  one  above  the  other:"  "Thev  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  each  have  finished  his  verse;" 
"  The  methiu^eman  is  not  to  lean  against  a  pillar  or  a 
beam,  but  to  stand  with  fear  and  with  reverence  ;'*  "  He 
is  not  to  use  a  written  Targum,  but  he  is  to  deliver  his 
translation  viva  voce;""  "No  more  than  one  verse  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  three  in  the  prophets  shall  be  read  or 
trantdatod  at  a  time ;"  "  That  there  should  be  not  more 
than  one  reader  and  one  interpreter  for  the  law ;  while 
for  the  prophets  one  reader  and  one  interfireter,  or  two 
interpreters,  are  allowed"  (Mishna,  MegiUah,  iv,  5,  10; 
Sopheritn,  xi,  1).    Again  {Megillah,  ibid.,  and  Tosiphta, 
c  iii),  certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the 
multitude  are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  ayna- 
g«)gue  and  translated;  others  which  may  be  read  but 
not  translated;  others, again,  which  may  neither  be  read 
nor  translated.     To  the  first  class  belong  the  account 
of  the  creationist,  subject  not  to  be  discussed  publicly 
on  account  of  its  most  vital  bearing  upon  the  relation 
between  the  Creator  and  the  Cosmos,  and  the  nature 
of  both ;  the  deed  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (^(.ien. 
xix,  81);  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (ch.  xxxviii);  the  first 
account  of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Rxod.xxxii); 
all  the  curses  in  the  law;  the  deed  of  Amnon   and 
Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii);  of  Absalom  with  his  father's  ci>n- 
cubtues  (xvi,  22);  the  story  of  the  woman  of  Gibeah 
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(Jodg.  xix).  These  are  to  be  read  and  tnmdated,  or 
;-rS"irci  pX*Jp3.    To  be  read  but  not  translated, 

T^'33'^ra  Rbl  •|''^"'P3»  •'«  ^^«  *^^^  of  Reuben  witR 
hifl  father  s  ooncubine  (Gen.  xxv,  22) ;  the  latter  pur- 
tioQ  of  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (£xud.  xxxii) ;  and 
the  deed  of  David  and  Bathsbeba  (2  Sam.  xi,  xii). 

At  what  time  these  paraphrases  were  written  down 
ire  cannot  state;  bat  it  must  certainly  have  been  at  an 
early  period.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Hellenistic 
Jvw«  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  possession  of  the 
lav  translated  into  their  language,  and  that  in  the 
tii  reotory  not  only  had  the  Jews  themselves  issued 
Greek  ventous  in  oppontion  to  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
HOD,  vhich  were  received  with  decided  approbation 
even  by  the  Talmndists,  as  the  repeated  and  honorable 
Deotiott  of  Aquila  in  the  Talmud  proves,  but  that 
alfo  the  Syrians  had  been  prompted  to  translate  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  would  indeeil  be  strange  had  not 
the  Jews  familiar  with  the  Aranuean  dialect  also  fol- 
lowed the  practice  at  that  time  univeraally  prevalent, 
and  sought  to  profit  by  it.  We  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
certain  traces  (^  written  Targums  extant  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  For  even  the  Mlshna  seems  to  im- 
ply this  in  IWaliR,  iv,  6,  where  the  subject  treated  is 
the  language  and  style  of  character  to  be  used  in  writing 
the  Targums.  Farther,  the  Talmud,  Skabbath,  ful.  1 1 5, 
cniL  1,  mentions  a  written  Targum  on  Job  of  the  middle 
of  the  1st  centaiT  (in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  I),  which 
iocnrrcd  the  disapprobation  of  GaroalieL  Zunz  here 
jutly  remarks,  **  Since  it  is  not  likely  that  a  beginning 
tbould  have  been  made  with  Job,  a  still  higher  antiq- 
uity as  veiy  probably  belonging  to  the  first  renderings 
of  the  law  may  be  assumed"  (Joe,  cit,  p.  62).  Griitz,  in 
Im  MtmaiMtdrifi,  1877,  p.  84,  believes  that  this  Tar- 
gam  of  Job,  mentioned  four  times  in  the  Talmud,  can 
only  cefer  to  a  Greek  translation  of  that  book:  and 
Derenbotirg,  in  his  Es$ai  $ur  tHistoire  et  la  Geogi'apkU 
df  It  Paletlme,  p.  242,  accounts  for  the  action  of  Gama- 
liel, because  it  was  written  arec  des  earactires  nonr-hi" 
hraiqmes.  But  as  Delitzsch,  in  IJora  ffebr,  et  Talmud. 
{ZeiUcbriflJiir  die  lulh.  Theologie  u.K^cke  [Uips.  1878], 
^  21 1),*  retnarks,  *^  OlS'^n  ^PS  means  '  in  Taigum,'  i.  e. 
written  in  the  Aramaean,  and  refers  not  to  the  charac- 
ten  with  which,  but  to  the  language  in  which,  it  was 
vritten.     Gamaliel  acted  according  to  old  principle, 

yzT^zb  "»rn  nn»  ^^s  no  bra®  n'^im,  i.e.,*aii 

tksi  belongs  to  oral  tradition  was  not  to  appear  in  writ- 
ten formS  "  This  principle  included  also  the  Targum, 
but  it  was  not  strictly  observed,  and,  like  the  Mishna, 
to,  alao,  Taigums  were  clandestinely  circulated  in  sin- 
gle copiesL  That  this  was  the  case  we  see  from  the 
fact  that  Gamaliel  of  Jabneh,  the  grandson  of  Gama- 
fiei  I  or  eldef^  having  been  found  reading  the  Targum 
•«  Ji>b,  was  reminded  of  the  procedure  of  his  grand- 
iathcT,  who  bad  the  copy  of  the  Job  Taigum,  which 
vas  bfDogbt  to  him  while  standing  on  the  mountain  of 
the  Temple,  immured  in  onler  to  prevent  its  further  use. 
Dr.  Ftankl,  in  Die  ZusSfze  w  der  SepK  zu  I/iob  ( in 
Ocatz,  Momatuekrift,  1872,  p.  8  IS),  says,  "^  There  is  no 
dftobt  thai  tbe  additions  in  the  Sept*  were  made  ac- 
o<ilifig  to  an  old  Aramnan  Targum,**  and  in  connnbora- 
ti<a  of  his  statement  he  quotes  Totiphta  Shabbatky  c 
H;  jSMabhatAy  fuL  116,  coL  1 ;  Jenis.  ahabbatA,  16,  1 ; 
•^vpirrim,  ▼,  J5k  We  are  thus  obliged  to  assume  an 
cany  origin  for  the  Targums,  a  fact  which  will  be  cor- 
nbecated  fnrtlief  on,  in  spite ^f  the  many  objections 
nind.  tbe  chief  of  which,  adduced  by  Eichhoni,  being 
the  lilcnce  of  the  Christian  fathers,  of  whom  none,  n(>t 
trn  KpipbAntos  or  Jerome,  roentitm  the  subject.  But 
tkk  sJlenijc  is  of  little  weight,  because  the  fathers  gen- 
craCy  wero  ignoamt  of  Hebrew  and  of  Hebrew  litera- 
i'-Mt,  Kor  was  any  importance  attached  to  them  in 
coepsfisoD  with  Greek  translations.  Besides,  in  truth, 
the  ^gmtrtkm  in  qoestion  is  not  even  supported  by  the 
iitu  of  the  cnte;  lor  Ephraem  Syrus,  e.  g.,  made  use 


of  the  Targums  (comp.  Lengerke,  De  Epkraemi  8,  Arte 
IJermeneut.  p.  14  sq. ;  Asseinani,  BUd,  Orient,  i,  66). 

II.  The  Targum  of  Onktloi, — There  is  a  Targum  of 
OnkeloB  on  the  Pentateuch  which  has  always  been 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

1.  A  uikorskip, — In  regard  to  the  author,  the  notices 
of  him  are  meagre  and  uncertain.  We  now  approach 
one  of  the  most  mooted  questions  as  to  the  identity  of 
Onkelos  with  Akilas  or  Aquila;  but  before  solving  it 
we  must  hear  the  different  witnesses.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Onkelos  is  found  in  the  Tonphta,  a  work  drawn 
up  shortly  after  the  Mishna.  From  this  we  learn :  a. 
That  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  (isn  Dlbp3«)  was  so  se- 
rious in  his  adherence  to  the  newly  adopted  (Jewish) 
faith  that.be  threw  his  share  of  his  paternal  inher- 
itance into  the  Dead  Sea,  -jbion  D-'b  Ipbn  -j-^bin 
(Tos.  Demaly  vi,  9).  b.  At  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel  tlie 
elder  he  burned  more  than  seventy  minae  worth  of 
spices  in  his  honor  (Tos.  Shahbafh^  c.  8 ;  the  same  story 
is  repeated  with  variations  Sem^chotkj  c.  8,  and  Talm. 
A  boda  Zarah,  foU  1 1,  coL  1).  c.  He  is  finally  mentioned, 
by  way  of  corroboration  to  different  Halachas,  in  con- 
nection with  Gamaliel  in  three  more  places,  viz.  Ckagi- 
ffahj  iii,  1 ;  Mikeaoth^  vi,  1 ;  Kelim,  iii,  2, 2.  In  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  Onkelos  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
passages : 

1.  Ofttin^  fol.  58,  col.  2;  fol.  157,  col.  1,  where*  wo  read, 
"<)nkelo«  the  Proselyte,  the  »on  of  Kalonikos  (Calllnicus 
or  Cleoiiicast),  the  son  of  IMtus's  sister,  who,  iuiending  to 
l)econie  a  convert,  conjured  np  the  ghosts  of  Titus,  Bn- 
luHin,  aud  Je»ii8  [the  luiter  name  is  omitted  in  later  edi- 
tfonn,  for  which,  as  In  the  copy  before  us,  la  substltoted 

bfit*^^*^  9tSlS,  but  not  in  Uomberg's  and  the  Cracow 

editions].  In  order  to  ask  them  what  nation  was  consid- 
ered the  first  In  the  other  world.  Their  answer  that  Is- 
rael was  the  favored  one  decided  him.** 

8.  Aboda  Zarah,  fol.  11,  col.  1,  here  called  the  son  of 
Knionyroos  (Cleonymos?) ;  and  we  also  read  in  this  place 
that  the  emperor  sent  three  Roman  cohorts  to  capture 
him,  and  that  he  converted  them  alL 

3.  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  09,  col.  1,  where  Onkelos  the  Prose- 
lyte Is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the  question  of  the  form 
of  the  cherubim  (comp.  S  Chron.  Ui,  10). 

4.  Megillaht  fol.  8,  col.  1,  where  we  read,  "  R.  Jeremiah, 
or,  according  to  others,  ItChla  bar- Abba,  said  the  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  wn;*  mnde  by  the  proselyte  Onkelos, 
from  the  mouth  of  R.  Ellezer  and  It.  Jehoshna ;  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  prophets  was  made  by  Jonathan  ben*Uzziel 
from  the  month  of  Haggal,  Zechariah,  and  Malacfal.  .  .  . 
But  have  we  not  been  taught  that  the  Targum  existed 
from  the  time  of  Exra  t  .  .  .  Only  It  was  forgotten  aud 
Onkelos  restored  It.** 

In  the  Midrcuh  rancAuma,  section  "^b  "]b  (Gen.xxviii, 
20),  we  read,  "-Onkelos  the  Proselyte  asked  an  old 
man  whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore-  towards 
a  proselyte,  that  he  promised  to  give  him  bread  and  a 
garment?  The  old  roan  replied  that  this  was  all  for 
which  the  patriarch  Jacob  prayed."  In  the  book  of 
Zohar,  section  r.lQ  "^"nnx  (Lev.  xviii,  4),  Onkelos  is 
represented  as  a  disciple  of  Hillel  and  ShammaL  Fi- 
nally a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Leipsic  Senate  (B.  H. 
17)  relates  that  Onkelos,  the  nephew  of  the  wicked 
Titus  (9IZ9*in  Dlia"^:)  h^  1^33),  asked  tbe  emperor's 
advice  as  to  what  merchandise  he  thought  it  was  pn>f- 
itable  to  trade  in.  Titus  told  him  that  that  should  be 
bought  whieb  was  cheap  in  the  market,  since  it  was 
sure  to  rise  in  price.  f)nkelos  went  to  Jerusalem  and 
studied  the  law  under  K.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshna,  and 
his  face  became  wan  (n*13ir:3'  rsfi  I'^ni).  When  he 
returned  to  Titus,  one  of  the  oourtiere  observed  the  pal- 
lor of  his  countenance,  and  said  to  Titus, "  Onkelos  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  the  law."  Interrogated  by  Titus, 
he  admitted  the  fact,  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by  his 
advice.  No  nation  had  ever  been  so  exalted,  and  none 
was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations  than  Israel ; 
**  therefore,"  he  said, "  I  concluded  that  in  the  end  none 
would  be  of  higher  price"  (comp.  Anger,  De  Onkelo,  pt. 
ii  [Lips.  1846],  p.  12,  where  the  whole  passage  in  the 
original  is  copied).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  of 
Onkelos  is  given.    But  there  are  many  passages  in 
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which  the  yenion  of  Akilas  (bb'^p?  B3*^n)  is  men- 
tioned,  and  the  notices  concerning  AkiJas  bear  consid- 
erable likeness  to  those  of  Onkelos.  Akilas  b  men> 
tinned  in  Siphra  (Lev.  xxv,  7),  and  in  Jerus.  Talmud, 
JJtnuil^  27  d,  as  having  been  bom  in  Pontus ;  that,  after 
having  embraced  tbe  Jewish  faith,  he  threw  his  pa- 
ternal inheritAiioe  into  an  asphalt  lake  (Jerus.  Denial, 
25  d) ;  that  be  translated  the  Torah  before  R.  Eliczer 
and  R.  Jehoehua,  who  praised  him  (iniK  lob'^pl)  and 
said  to  him,  ''Thou  art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men" 
(B*1K  "^SSTS  n**!)'^!)'^) ;  or,  according  to  the  other  ac- 
counts, before  R.  Akiba  (comp.  Jerus.  Kidduthin,  i»  If  1» 
etc ;  Jems.  MegiUak^  i,  9 ;  Babyl.  Afegillahy  fol.  3,  col.  1). 
We  learn,  further,  that  he  lived  in  the  time_i>f  Hadrian 
{Chag.  ii,  I)«  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  sis- 
ter {Taiichun,  ed.  Prague,  foU  84,  coL  2),  that  he  be- 
came a  convert  against  the  emperor's  will  {iXnd.  and 
Shemoih  Rabbah,  foL  146  c),and  that  he  consulted  Eliezer 
and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  (Bereshiih  Babba, 
fol  78  d ;  comp.  Midrash  CoheUth,  fol  102  b). 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  (AKvXaQ)^  the 
well-known  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Test.,  we  need 
hardly  add.  He  was  a  native  of  Pontus  (Iren.  A  dv,  //eer. 
8, 24;  Jerome,  De  Vir,  III,  c.  64 ;  Philostr.  De  Hatr.  §  90). 
He  lived  under  Hadrian  (Epiph.  I)e  PumL  et  Mens,  §  12). 
He  is  called  the  iriP^ipiSfi;  {Chron,  A  lex,  viv^fpog)  of 
the  emperor  (ibid,  §  14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism 
(§  15),  whence  be  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  Ittc  cH, ; 
Jerome  to  Jer.  viii,  14,  etc.),  and  receives  instructions 
from  Akiba  (Jerome,  loc  cit,^.  He  translated  the  Old 
Test.,  and  his  version  was  considered  of  the  highest 
import  and  authority  among  the  Jews,  especially  those 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  Prcep, 
Evitng,  loc  cit. ;  Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  xv,  28 ;  Philostr. 
De  Hcer,  §  90;  Justin,  Novell,  146).  Thirteen  (/u/mc^  quo- 
tations from  this  version  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash ;  and  we  may  classify  the  whole  as  follows: 

Greek  Quotationa.  —  Gen.  xvil,  1,  In  Beresh.  RaJb.  61  b : 
Lev.  xxlii,  40,  Jems.  S^Uckah^  8, 6,  r*1.  B8  d  (comp.  I'ai,  Rab. 
2U0  d) :  ISA.  lii,  80,  Jenim.  Shabb.  6,  4,  fol.  8  b :  Bzck.  zvi, 
10,  Midr.Tkren.  fiS  c :  Ezek.  xxiii,  48,  I'aj.  Rab.  206  d  :  Psa. 
xlviii,  16  (Masor.  text  xlvif,  according  to  tbe  Sept.),  Jems. 
Meg,  i.  8,  fol.  73  b:  Prov.  xviii,  81,  Vaj.  Rab.  fol.  803  b ; 
Bsih. !,  6,  Midr.  Ktth,  190  d ;  l>au.  v,  A,  Jerus.  Yoma,  8, 8, 
fol.  41  a. 

Hebrew  Qtwtation$  (retranslated  fW>m  the  Greek).— Lev. 
xlx,  80,  Jorns.  Kid,  i,  1,  ful.  60  at  Dan.  vili,  18,  Bereith. Rab. 
84  c. 

Chaldee  OiM>tafiorM.— Prov.  xxv,  11,  Berath,  Rab,  104  b ; 
Isa.  v,  0,  Mtdr,  Coh.  118  c,  d. 

All  these  quotations  are  treated  at  length  by  Anger, 
De  Onkelo,  i,  13  sq.,  and  the  variations  adduced  there 
show  how  carefully  they  have  to  be  perused,  and  the 
more  so  since  we  have  as  yet  no  critical  edition  of  the 
Talmud. 

The  identity  of  Akilas  and  Aquila  having  been  as- 
certained, it  was  also  argued  that,  acoonling  to  the 
parallel  accounts  of  Onkelos  and  Aquila,  Onkelos  and 
Aquila  must  be  one  and  the  same  person,  since  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  circumstances  and  facts  narrated 
could  have  belonged  to  two  different  individuals.  But 
who  will  warrant  that  the  statements  are  correct? 
There  are  chronological  differences  which  cannot  be 
reconciled,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  such  means  as 
the  Jewish  historian  Dr.  GrHtz,  who  renders  "(pTM  AH 
(i.  e.  R  Gamaliel  I,  or  elder)  "  Gamaliel  U."  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  on  one  and  the  same  page  Onkelos  is 
once  spoken  of  as  "Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  and  "Onke- 
los the  son  of  Kalonymos  became  a  convert"  (Aboda 
Zarahf  foL  II,  col.  1)?  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
Onkelos  was  neither  the  authot  of  the  Tai^m  nor  a 
historical  person,  but  that  Targum  Onkelos  means  sim- 
ply a  version  made  q/?er  the  ttunmer  of  A  kUaSj  the 
Greek  translator.  AquiU's  translatitm  was  a  special 
favorite  with  the  Jews,  because  it  was  both  literal  and 
accurate.  Being  highly  valued,  it  was  considered  a 
model  or  type  after  which  the  new  Chaldee  one  waa 


named,  in  commendation,  perhaps,  of  its  like  exoellenca. 
This  view  is  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  hardly  probable. 
Now  the  question  arises,  how  is  it  that  there  is  only 
a  version  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  while  Aquila 
translated  the  whole  Old  Test.?  If  Onkelos's  Tsrmim 
was  really  made  after  the  manner  of  Aquila,  how  is  it 
that  the  latter  is  so  slavishly  literal,  translating  erea 
the  HK,  sign  of  the  accusative,  or,  as  Jerome  states  [Ik 
Opt,  Gen,  Interpret.) f  "  Non  solum  verba  sed  et  etynio- 
logias  verborum  transferre  conatus  est. .  .  .  Quod*  He- 
brsBi  non  solum  habent  dp^pa  sed  et  irpoap^poj  ille 
KOJcoZti^fiti  et  syllabas  interpretetur  et  litteras,  dictat- 
que  9VV  TOP  ovpaviv  kox  ovv  rtjv  yijv  quod  Gract 
et  Latina  lingua  non  recipit,"  while  Onkelos  is  freer, 
adding  sometimes  here  and  there  a  word  or  phrase  for 
the  better  understanding? 

That  the  Targum  Onkelos  cannot  mean  a  Targum 
after  the  manner  of  Aquila  is  also  evident  from  the 
fact  that  while  Aquila  made  a  recension  of  the  then 
existing  Sept.,  nothhig  of  the  kind  can  be  said  of  On- 
kelos.    The  latter  wrote  for  the  people  in  a  langunge 
which  it  underetood  better  than  the  original  Hebrew; 
the  former  wrote  for  polemical  purposes,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  arguments  of  the  Christians,  who  made  nse  of 
the  Alexandrian  version  against  the  Jews.     That  the 
author  of  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  not  a  proselyte, 
but  a  native  Jew,  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  excel- 
lence and  accuracy  of  his  work ;  for  without  having 
been  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jewish  religion  and 
leaniing,  and  long  exercised  in  all  the  rites  and  doctrines 
thereof,  and  being  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  both  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  as  far  as  a  native  Jew 
could  be,  he  could  scarcely  be  thought  thoroughly  ade- 
quate to  that  work  which  he  performed.     The  repre- 
senting of  Onkelos  as  having  been  a  proselyte  seems  lo 
have  proceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  was  Indeed 
a  Jewish  proselyte.     A  comparison  of  both  versions 
must  show  the  superiority  of  Onkelos's  over  that  of 
Aquila.    The  latter,  on  account  of  his  literal  adherence 
to  the  original,  makes  his  version  often  nonsensical  and 
unintelligible,  an4  less  useful  than  the  former,  as  the 
following  will  show : 

Gene9i0, 
II, «.  "T^XI-Aq-liTi^Xiryiiot:  Onk.  K35r\ 
7.  n^03-Aq.  uwaxwofi;  Onk.  «Prr3. 
Vi,  4.  C^b-^Ban— Aq.  *iriir*'irTovT€c :  Onk.  K'^l'^l 
1(J.  "^m^t-Aq.  n€an^fipty6v;  Onk.  "I^H'^S. 
viil,  1.  l3tt3'^'J— Aq.  tiai  UrtiXnca*  ;  Onk.  IPiai 
xH,  8.  prr"^"!— Aq.  ^tTTpe  ;  Onk,  pbrCXI. 
XV,  2.  p123?3  '(^l— Aq,  v',6t  tow  iror'taovrot  ;  Onk.  13^ 

xviii,  12.  nanpa— Aq.  koV  airw-,  onk.  «ny^a. 
•*mba-Aq.  Kararptfi.  ^at ;  Onk.  r.'<a'»oi. 

XXii,8.  iT^llCfl    ]'*1K  — Aq.  t^v  y'"  -rip'  narapa^lx 

Onk.  wnbiB  «ri»b. 

13.  "^aOa-Aq.  *v  irirxvy;  Onk.  Wb-KS. 
xxvi,  38.  3?a^  'IKS— Aq.  ♦p^ap  vXuff/iofqr ;  Ouk.")Ka 

XXX,  8.  Tinea  n'^nbfi<  •^b^nta-Aq.wWffTpe^M 

M€  6  G«6r ;  Onk.  ''.Pir2    hh'^p. 
11.  nain  (Keri  na  KS)— Aq.  ^ix^cf  h  CAetv;  Ouk. 

ia  fctr«. 

xxxn,25.  p2X'^1-Aq.  *wX/€To;  Onk.  birrX^. 
xxxiv,  81.  C'^T:b':3-Aq.  ^TnpTiafi*¥oi;  Onk.  T»rbo. 
XXXV,  1«.  1^*1  K    ni::3  — Aq.  Koy  o6ow  w  tht-,  Ook. 

xxxvl, 84.  0*^9*^71    nK— Aq.  tow    'lafiM',    Onk.    r*> 
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2XXTa,8T.SSa   hia— Aq.  ri  9\eo¥4itTnfiMi   Onk.  hO 

xnTni,  la  •b'^rc^— Aq.  orpewTov;  Onk.  W^'>23"'10. 
xm,4.  "i^OS— Aq.  trvixTtr^iiai  Onk.  Kr.Ta. 

1,9.  O^SSI— Aq.  Itaroivov  (id.  Dent  !x,  1);  Onk. 
11.  n330T3  "^"Ij— Aq.  iroXciv  <rtct|vi»Ma'r»v;  Onk. 

18.  ^nca— Aq.  *»  Tpi^^/«oTi ;  Onk.  I'^lIJpa. 

iT,l«.  •^TlY^nni— Aq.^TiVM  ire  (Id.  Ter.15;  xxiv, 
19  ftlways  ^tfTiCcif,  taken  from  *^1»);  Onk. 
■ji'^cbs  (id.  Ter.  15;  xxiT,  12). 

Tilt,  11  a'injn— Aq.  »oA«#«way;  Onk.  'paT^"*?. 

xIt,  47. 13n'*»b  —  Aq.    eU     upxarov     auTow ;     Onk. 

XT,8w  lrl?3-Aq.  i4r»p«6&»i;  Onk.  XXS'^sn. 

xxiT,«L  naaxn— Aq-wirpoWMaai*-;  Onk.  x'^p'^tiaa. 

xxTlii,  &  ■»30  —  Aq.  htaipopo},  ( id.  xxxv.  88,  85 ) ;  Onk. 

zxix,e.  nta— Aq.  TO  wira\ov\  Onk.  fc^b^bs. 

3«.  rXZSm    D'^'^IBa    bS  — Aq.  tfiXacrMoC   ircpi 

iMop-r/at;  Onk.  "^anm  ki-^ib3  br. 

XXX,  18.  "nt13— Aq.  k^Xavfia ;  Onk.  "jp"i*lB. 

96.  rT"*lD    ^3    S^in   51*>l)  —  Aq.  iiitoxtraeti^vov 

oirot&Ti;  Onk.  «in  b'^;D3. 
Aq.avcv^raffevuvToy:  Onk.  n^3'^baai<  t*1K. 

xxxiT,8i.&^3Pfi   C3lb^~>Aq.  Tpclv  no^baovt;   Onk* 

"psiat  nbn. 

LevUient, 
111,  1.  D'''0bt5-Aq.  eipnwKSv;  Onk.  R'^T^p  nDa3. 
xfiifCn^Dn  fltSB  — Aq.  ^<dM<rtt    hti6ona\   Onk. 

Xfii,T.  C'»')^?'2jb— Aq.TorcTpcx«o5iwv(!d.l«a.xili,  81): 

Onk.  '}"»*T»ob. 
xxT.ta.  bsU-^   *^aK1--Aq.  dc  &v  Iyy'Cmv  i<rr«v;  Onk. 

XXTn,8.  K^bfi^— Aq.  do»jKa<mdirq;  Onk.  t3"HDT 

1,47.  hZavb— Aq.  «»  ^ci/Mor;  Onk.  M:33isb. 

xi,  8.  llSOn  l^b  —  Aq.  Tov  MaiTTov  ^Xoiov :  Onk. 

WTOisa  ©■'bn. 

1x13,181  tliOSn— Aq.  Xafcirrnv;  Onk.  KH^'^. 

1,411.  Dab    13B-Aq.  Mvvarc  avTMv;  Onk.  13BrK 

XxH,».  Cfitba—Aq.  iwMoi6/ievoff ;  Onk.  "pS'^T^^. 

T3a?S— Aq.  tt»Ttd<aKciVievov  ;  Onk.  Kt3:3?IS. 

ixiii,  15.  ^*^3Bib   'T^S'^IS^  r\rbl— A q.  TOV  ao5ka<  TOtft 
lT(^poiiV9V€t^nf»6iritm6vvw\  Onk.  IDlSTSdl 

-jrtp  -jaai  ""bya. 
xxTii3,8anrinisn  ns"?  nns^rr  rx— Aq.  inrov^ 

Mi     ^aT«dainii    Ouk.  n**!    Xn^-^S^    T^^ 

It  hat  been  urged  that  while  Akilas's  rcreion  is  al- 
«m  dted  in  the  Talmud  hj  the  name  of  its  author, 
C^S  015*IP,  the  Targnm  of  Onkeloe  is  nerer.quoted 
*i<k  Itts  name,  bat  introduced  with  *p*^?:3")niS  "13, 
"■  ^t  tfimJatr"  or  pi  Ql3i*ini  " our  Targuro,"  or 
*vyva,  ** « the  Taignm  has  it;"  but  this  only  shows 


the  high  esteem  in  which  Onkdos's  Targam  stood. 
And  as  to  the  quotations  of  Aquila,  almost  all  which 
are  cited  are  on  the  prophets  and  Hagiu^rapha,  while 
Onkelos*s  Targnm  is  onlj'  on  the  law ;  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  themselves  shows  that  what  is 
said  there  has  reference  only  to  the  Greek  version, 
which  is  fully  expressed  in  the  praise  of  R.  Eliezer  and 
R.  Jehoshua'when  saying  DISC  -^3313  n'^B'^B%«Thou 
art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,"  thereby  alluding  to 
Gen.  ix,  27,  where  it  is  said  that  Japheih  (i.  e.  the  Greek 
language)  should  one  day  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
(i.  e.  Israel)  (^MegiOah,' i,  11,  71  b  and  c;  Bereshiih 
Rabba,  40  b). 

There  is  another  very  important  point,  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  all  favoring  the  identity  of  Akilas 
with  Onkelos,  and  thus  putting  the  origin  of  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos  at  a  late  date,  viz.  the  use  of  the 
iftemra=\6yoi  by  Onkelos;  and  this  pecoliarity  of  the 
Targum  shows  that  its  origin  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Philo  and  the  New-Test,  period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that, 
in  this  respect,  Onkelos  was  followed  by  the  other  Tar- 
gumists,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  reconcile  Alex- 
andrian with  Palestinian  theology.  John's  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  would  be  without  any  foundation  or  point 
of  departure  if  we  could  not  suppose  that  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  similar  doctrine  concerning  the  Word  of  God, 
as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  Targum,  was  known 
among  the  Palestinian  Jews.  That  later  Judaism  has 
put  aside  this  important  moment  of  older  theology 
must  be  explained  from  its  opposition  to  Christianity. 

In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  we  find  not  the  least 
indication  that  it  was  made  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  we  find  neither  the  least  trace  of  hostil- 
ity to  the  Romans  nor  of  opposition  to  Christianity. 
The  Temple  is  regarded  as  still  sunding,  the  festive 
days  are  still  celebrated,  the  Jews  are  still  a  nation 
which  never  ceases  to  resist  its  enemies.     This  may 
be  seen  from  the  prophetic  passages,  as  Gen.  xlix. 
Numb,  xxiv,  Deut  xxxiii,  the  explanation  of  which, 
as  given  by  Onkelos,  could  have  hardly  originated 
after  A.D.  70.     Onkelos  uses  for  Argob  (Dent,  iii,  4, 
14 ;  so  also  Jonathan,  1  Kings  iv,  18)  the  name  Tra^ 
chona  (K3i3'ja)=Trachonitis  (Luke  iii,  1);  Joeephus 
writes  Tpaxwviric,  sometimes  6  Tpdxiov  (Ant»  xv,  10, 
1  and  8 ;  xviii,  4,  6;  xx,  7,  1).    The  Peshito  of  the 
Pentateuch  did  not  follow  this  explanation  (Luke  iii, 
1,  X3ian:3l   «irx),  probably  because  the  division 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus  did  not  exist  in  the 
Syrian  translator's  days,  or  it  was  unintelligible  to  him 
(among  the  rabbins  S<3*13i;3  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
«  palace,"  "pabB  [Buxtorf,  Lex,  p.  913  sq.  J).     All  this 
indicates,  or  rather  confirms,  the  supposition  that  this 
Targum  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jesus.     There  is  a 
similar  indication  in  Onkelos's  rendering  of  Bashan 
by  13  na  (Syr.  ''^3^3),  Bataniea  (see  (iesenius,  Comm. 
zu  Jea,  ii,  13);  nn33   D%  by  Gennesaret,  noiS"*! 
This  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  the  New  Test.; 
so  also  K3113Q  ( Mammon ),"  the  injustice  with  the 
Mammon"  (^1   nSIBOa   "pwa;  it  is  said,  in  Gen. 
xiii,  13,  of  the  Sodomites).     When  Paul  speaks  of  that 
"  spiritual  rock"  that  followed  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  (1  CJor.  x,  8),  he  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Onkelos  (also  by  Pseudo- 
Jonathan),  "The  well  which  the  princes  digged,  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  cut  it,  the  scribes  with  their  staves; 
it  was  given  to  them  in  the  wilderness.    And  from  [the 
time]  that  it  was  given  to  them  it  descended  with  them 
to  the  rivers,  and  fmm  the  rivers  it  went  up  with  them 
to  the  height,  and  from  the  height  to  the  vale  which  is 
in  the  field  of  Moab"  (Numb.  xxi.  18  sq.).    Hence  the 
expression  of  the  apostle,  "  spiritual,  following  rock." 
The  Syriac  retains  the  proper  names  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
After  what  has  been  said,  we  believe  the  Targnm  of  On- 
kelos originated  about  the  time  of  Philo— un  opinion 
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which  is  also  held  by  Zunz  (Gottesd,  Vortroffe,  p.  62). 
Thiii  being  true,  Onkelos  and  Akilas  (or  Aquila)  are 
ftot  one  and  the  same  person — a  view  also  expressed  by 
Frankel  {Zu  dem  Targum  der  Pi'opheten  [  Brcslau,  1872], 
p.  6) ;  and  the  Talpudic  notices  concerning  Onkelos,  the 
disciple  of  Gamaliel  I  (or  elder),  the  teacher  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  are  corroborated  by  our  argument,  minus 
the  notice  that  Onkelos  was  a  proselyte,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated  above.  For  with  the  identity  of  Onkelos 
with  Akilas  (or  Aquila),  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
man  like  Aquila,  who,  from  a  Christian,  became  a  Jew, 
and  such  a  zealous  one  that  he  prepared  another  Greek 
version  for  polemical  purposes  against  the  Christians, 
should  have  spent  so  much  money  at  the  death  of 
Gamaliel  I,  whose  liberal  and  friendly  attitude  towanls 
Christianity  was  known,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
become  a  Christian,  as  a  tombstone  covering  his  re- 
mains in  a  church  at  Fisa  indicates: 

'*  Hoc  In  sarcophago  reqniescant  corpora  sacra 
Sanctornro.  .  .  .  Sanctus  Gamaliel  .  .  . 
Gamaliel  divl  Panli  didnscahis  olim, 
Doctor  et  excellens  leraelitn  futt, 
ConcUil  mngni  fldeiqne  per  omnia  cnltor.*' 

We  now  come  to  the  work  itself. 

2.  StyU^  etc — The  language  of  Onkelos  greatly  ap- 
proaches the  Biblical  Chal<iee,  i.  e.  it  has  still  much 
of  Hebrew  coloring,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
other.  It  also  avoids  many  Aramaisms  ( such  as  the 
contraction  of  nouns)  which  at  a  later  period  became 
prevalent,  and  comprises  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  Greek  words,  and  of  Liatin  words  none  what- 
ever. Of  Greek  words  we  mention,  Exod.  xxviii, 
25,  «bia=/3^pv\\oc;  ver.  11,  C)ba=yXu^^;  Gen. 
xxviii,  17,  aT«in=/^iwrf7c;  Lev.  xi,  30,  «r.abn= 
KiiiX<6n7c;  Exod.  xxviii,  19,  ^'*p^'^—dpaKiaQ  (Pliny, 
xxxvii,  68) ;  xxxix,  11,  K3'^*13*13=icapx'}^ov(0( ;  Deut. 
XX,  20,  D13^:  =xcpac(tf/ia ;  Exod.  xxviii,  20,  D1")3= 

XpSifia ;  Numb,  xv,  38,  Deut.  xxii,  12,  M*TE0*)'^3= 
Kpdffwidov ;  Exod.  xxx,  84,  r.l2r3=ici(7foc ;  Gen.  xxxvii, 
28,  C1L:b=X^;ov;  Exod.  xxiv,  16,  M0*1B=^afM70i:; 

xxvi,  6,  KB'^ID =ir6piny ;  Gen,  vi,  14,  On*np = w'^poc ; 
Exod.  xxviii,  19,  "^"^SSp  =  tciyxpoQ  (  Pliny,  xxxvii, 
14).  There  are,  besides,  some  obscure  expressions  which 
were  partly  unintelligible  to  the  Talmudists,  as  fiOISOD 
for  Cnn,  etc,  in  Exod.  xxxv,  28*,  xxviii,  4,  KX7:")Q 
for  ]rnan;  ver.  17,  •,pi'^  for  miSD;  ver.  18,  "^"T'SDp 
for  DOb;   Lev.  xxii,  20,  n-'3'«r3    •pb-'n  for  bban 

T'a-'ya,  etc 

The  translation  of  Onkelos  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
simple  and  exact.  It  is  obvious  from  the  character  of 
the  work  that  the  author  was  in  possession  of  a  rich 
exegetical  tradition ;  hence  we  never  find  him  omitting 
any  passage  of  the  original.  His  elucidations  of  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  passages  and  expressions,  perhaps  less 
satisfactory,  are  commonly  those  most  accredited  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  in  this  particular  he  is  worthy  of  a 
more  careful  regard  and  assent  than  have  usually  fallen 
to  his  lot.     Gen.  iii,  15  he  translates  l-'S"!  ^TV^  K^n 

n-ib  icaa-^nn  nfcti  •p'^iaipbo  n-'b  nasi  n«  ^b 

KBIob,  i.  e.  *'  he  shall  remember  thee  what  thou  hast 
done  to  him  from  the  beginning,  and  thou  shalt  watch 
him  unto  the  end ;"  iv,  7  he  translates  20*^11  QX  Kbn 

orb  -jnais  aw-^n  Kb  c«i  ";b  pano*»  "^nais 

"shall  not  panlon  be  given  to  thee  if  thou  doest  welt; 
but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thy  sin  shall  be  preserved  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  it  will  be  exacted  of  thee," 
etc  Here  TKIS  is  taken  from  K\Ir'3.  in  the  sense  of 
toUere  peccata,  i.  e. "  taking-away  of  sin,**  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  "  lifting-tip  of  the  countenance."    Onkelos  did 


not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  bat  ( says 
Winer)  "sensum  hujus  loci  prudentissimos  etiam  inter- 
pretes  mirifice  vexavit."  Gen.  vi,  3,  Onkelos,  like  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  Saad.,  and  many  recent  commentators,  gives 

K-^ttra  ',iDXT  b-^-ia  •p"in  Kca  «nn  D^pr\'^  «b 

(DAO=CA  nona),  t  e.'*this  evil  generation  shall 
not  stand  before  me  forever,  because  they  are  flesh;" 
xiv,  14,  •^Sll^bia?  n*'  t'^">T1,  i.e.  "be  armed  his  young 

men,"  but  xv,  2,  piS«— p  =  K03lD— p,  "governor,"  is 
contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  words;  xx,  16,  he 
did  not  rightly  understand  nnsiSI,  for  he  translates 
r.naiTK  nnrXI  n^  ba  b?1  "and  with  respect  to 
all  she  said  she  was  reproved;"  xxiv,  55,  "^M  S"*^*^ 
"^l^tSS,  which  the  Sept,  correctly  translates  tffiipa^ 
uoii  ckKOj  Vulg.  saltern  decern  dies,  Onkelos,  in  acconl- 
anoe  with  all  Jewish  interpreters,  explains  by  '{19 
y^nry^  «1CS  1«  pra,  i.  c  **  a  season  of  times,  or  ten 
months;"  xxiv,  63,  TX^xA  is  translated  by  nscbzsb. 
"to  pray;"  xxvii,  42,  OnSPTS  is  translated,  by  way  of 
explanation,  "]b    Cpcb   "^b   l^aa,  "plotteth  against 

thee,  to  kill  thee."  The  difficult  ^*iax,  in  xli,  43,  is  ex- 
plained by  Mabcb  KaK,  "a  father  to  the  king,"  and 
n35D  P3BS  by  n^b  •,"'ba  •p-i'^TSai  «naa,  "the  man 
to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed."  The  Cao  "jb  "^nrs 
•nx,  in  xlviii,  22,  is  correctly  given  by  "b  r.^an^ 
nn  pbin, "  and  I  give  thee  one  part :"  and  C*^«a  tnfi, 
in  xlix,  4,  by  "^BK  Dipb  nbtK,  « thou  hast  been  car- 
rie<l  away  by  thine  anger." 

Explanatory  additions,  which  evidently  belong  to 

Onkelos,  are  found  in  Gen.  vi,  3  Ciain*^  CK,  "if  they 
may  be  converted,"  at  the  end  of  the  verse);  ix,  5 
("•niriKI  «T31  n*^  niO'»n, "  who  sheddeth  the  blood 
of  his  brother");  xiv,  22  (where  ibsa,  "in  prayer,"  is 
added  to  '^l!^   "^mia^^in);  xliii,  32  (where  we  have 

"pbaH  "^sias  n-'b  -pbm  ■•kix^i  K"i'^ra'^-»«, 

"because  the  Hebrews  eat  the  animals  which  are 
sacred  to  the  Egj'ptians")  (comp.  Winer,  De  (ht^ 
kelosOf  p.  41 ).  Larger  additions  and  deviations  fmm 
the  original  text  are  found  mostly  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  ((ien.  xlix.  Numb,  xxiv,  Deut.  xxxii 
and  xxxiii ).  In  the  multiplicity  of  words  which  is 
here  employed,  the  origiiud  text  almost  disappears. 
Thus  Gen.  xlix,  11,  12,  which  is  referred  to  the  Mes- 
siah (the  parallel  being  Numb,  xxiv,  17),  is  rendered. 
"  Israel  shall  dwell  in  the  circuit  of  his  city ;  the  people* 
shall  build  his  temple;  and  there  shall  be  the  righteoiw 
in  his  circuit,  and  the  makers  of  the  law  in  his  doc- 
trine ;  the  best  pur))le  shall  be  his  clothing ;  his  cover- 
ing shall  be  silk  dyed  with  puq)le  and  with  various 
colors.  His  mountains  shall  be  redder  in  their  vine- 
yards; his  hills  shall  drop  wine;  his  fields  shall  be 
white  M'ith  his  grain  and  with  flocks  of  sheep." 

In  passages  relative  to  the  Divine  Being,  we  perceive 
the  effect  of  a  doctrinal  bias  in  certain  deviations  frona 
the  Hebrew  text.  Anthropomorphic  and  anthropo- 
pathic  expressions  are  avoided,  lest  human  attribates 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Deity.  Thus,  C^SlbK  and 
mn**  are  rendered  ■»'^T  KIS'^O, "  the  Word  of  God ;"  or 
•^"^T  «■^p^"  the  splendor  of  God;"  or  •^■^1  Kn3S»,  «*the 
Shechinah  of  God."  Akin  to  this  peculiarity  is  the 
avoidance  of  Q">nb2^  when  it  is  applied  to  men  or  idols, 
and  the  employment  of  a*l,  fiC^S*^^,  "pThd,  '^m.  In  cases 
where  divine  qualities  or  ornaments  appear  to  be  assiipied 
to  men,  Onkelos  modifies  and  smooths  the  meaning,  and 
substitutes  a  different  idea.  Thus,  ^-^ana^Ja  'prir^ 
i.  e. "  ye  shall  be  aa  princes,"  is  substituted  for  er."t"«n 
D"»nbK3,  in  Gen.  iii,  5;  or  '0T3«  inKa  tl'^n  onMPl  "jn. 
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in  m.  22, 11  tnuislated  by  KT3b3?2  ^nr\^  mn  onH 
rr^X),  **  b^old  Adam  ib  the  only  one  in  the  world  of 

Onkeios  shows  an  apparent  desire  to  present  the 
^reai  men  of  his  nation  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  pos- 
sible (oomp.  Gen.  xvi,  12 ;  xxv,  27 ;  xlv,  27).  Difficult 
words  are  not  unfreqaently  retained,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  12; 
Exod.  xii,  7 ;  Lev.  xiii,  80 ;  and  Deut.  xxii,  12.  Names 
oT  peoples,  cities,  and  nioun tains  are  given  as  they  were 
mmnion  in  bis  time.  Thus,  in  Gen.  viii,  4,  instead  of 
31-)X  '^.T\  he  has  mp  ■>')13,  as  in  Syr.  and  Arab.; 

'iSTS  )^»,  in  X,  10,  becomes  bsa  Kr^K;  D-'lirBa, 
in  ver.  14,  becomes  *^Kp:3*1Ep:  D^bK^iQO^  in  xxxvii, 
25.  becomes  *^aO*^9,  etc  (see  Winer,  op.  cit.  p.  89).  In 
perusing  Onkeios  as  a  source  of  emending  the  Hebrew 
text,  great  caution  is  necessary,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause we  have  not  as  yet  a  critical  eilition  of  this  Tar- 
pxm.  The  only  safe  rule  in  emending  the  Hebrew  text 
is  when  the  same  variety  of  readings  which  the  Chalilee 
presents  is  found  in  several  Hebrew  MSS.  Thus,  e.  g., 
in  Exod.  ix,  7,  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  bK^IO*^  napTSQ, 
baft  in  the  Chaldce  bfiCnc**  *i3ni  &tn*^raT3.  The  orig- 
ioal  reading  was  probably  ^M'^C*^  *^d3  SlSp^Q,  which 
b  found  in  several  MSS.  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi, 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions.  The  Targuro  of 
Ookdos  has  always  been  held  in  high  regard  among  the 
Jewfly  who  also  composed  a  Masorah  upon  it.  Such  a 
3fasorah  has  lately  been  published,  irom  a  very  ancient 
or>dex,  by  Dr.  Berliner,  Die  Afassorah  zum  Targnm  On- 
iv/os,  emtkfdteitd  Mastorah  Moffna  und  Sfatsordh  Parva 
(Leipa.  1877> 

S.  JdiamseHpu  of  Onkeios  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bcra.  Oxford  has  five,  London  (British  Museum)  two, 
\leona  six,  Augsburg  one,  Nuremberg  two,  Altdoif  one, 
Caflsmhe  three,  Stuttgart  two^  Erfurt  three,  Dresden 
goe,  Leipsic  one^  Jena  one,  Dessau  one,  HelmstUdt 
iwov  Berlin  four,  Breslan  one,  Brieg  one,  Ratisbon  one, 
Hanburg  seven,  Copenhagen  two,  Upsala  one,  Amster- 
dam one,  Paris  eight,  Molsheim  one,  Venice  six,  Turin 
tvo^  Milan  four,  Leghorn  one.  Sienna  one,  Geneva  one, 
FlorcBce  five,  Bologna  two,  Padua  one,  Trieste  two, 
Parma  about  forty,  Rome  eighteen,  more  or  less  com- 
|4et)e,  etc,  containing  Onkeios.  For  a  full  description 
«f  tfaeae  MSSu,  see  Winer,  De  Onkeloso,  p.  18  sq. 

4.  A^Mmm.— The  Targum  of  Onkeios  was  first  pub- 
fished  with  Rashi*B  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(  B^fo^na,  1482,  foL).  It  was  subsequently  reprinted 
quite  frequently,  and  may  be  foimd  in  the  Rabbinic 
and  Polygloi  Bibles.  Buxtorf  was  the  first  to  aild  the 
▼n«d-fmnts  to  the  Targuro.  As  yet,  we  have  no  criti- 
cal edition  of  this  Targuro.  Dr.  Berliner  purposes  to 
publish  a  new  and  critical  edition  according  to  that 
uf  Sabioneta  (1567).  This  Targum  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Alphonso  de  Zamora  in  the  Complutensian 
Puly^otf  by  Paul  Fagius,  and  by  John  Mercier  (1568). 
That  of  Fagius  is  the  best.  It  was  rendered  into  Kng- 
&»h  by  Etheiidge  (Lood.  1862-65). 

Sl  iiferaterr.— Je&  Berlin  (Pik),  XiQ'td*)r.  *«3*^Q,  or 
^aaca  and  eomments  upon  the  Targuro  of  Onkeios 
'  Breslan,  1927);  Luuato,  1i^  SHIM,  Phihrenus,  awe 
^  OtikeUm  Ckaldaiea  Pfntateuchi  Vereinne  DisMTtatio, 
•fc  (Ticana,  1830),  distributes  the  deviations  froro  the 
Hebrew  into  thirty-two  classes,  and  endeavors  to  emend 
the  text  fmcB  MSSi,  although  the  genius  of  the  version 
m  not  wcH  described  in  it  (the  writer  of  the  art, "  Tar- 
S^moT  in  Smith's  IHet.  of  the  Bible,  besides  a  great  deal 
cf  ankaa  ballast,  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  Lua- 
XM9 ) ;  Bcfkowitz,  *i*a(  ni3l7,  on  the  hermeneutics  of 
(tekejoa  (Wihia,  1843);  id.  n'^b7:t9  nifi-^^n  (ibid. 
I<C4);  Levy,  inpeiger*a  ZeiUchnJt,  1844,  v,  175-198; 
TinL  UferatmrHatif  1846,  p.  837  sq.,  854 ;  Smith,  Dia- 
^rStr  de  CAottL  ParaphraMtit  eorumque  Versicnatm  (Oxf. 
iC^'j;  Winer,  De  Onkeloeo  ejutjue  Paraphran  thai- 


daica  (  Lips.  1820 ) ;  Maybanro,  Die  Anthropomarphten 
und  A  fUhropopatkien  bei  Onkelog,  etc.  ( Breslau,  1870 ) ; 
Oe'iger,  Judische  Zei/tchriJ},  1871,  p.  85-104;  nD-^nS 
"l^b,  or  a  commentar}'  on  Onkeios  by  Dr.  Adler  in  the 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  ten  commentaries  (Wilna, 
1874) ;  and  the  literature  given  in  the  art  Oukklos  in 
this  CyclopoBdia. 

III.  Jonaihan  ben^Uzziel  on  the  Proph^s,  i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  stands  next  in  time  and  im- 
portance to  Onkeios. 

1.  A  uikorthip  and  Sources, — As  to  Jonathan  himself, 
we  read  in  the  Talmud — (1.)  "  Eighty  disciples  had  Hil- 
lel  the  elder,  thirtv  of  whom  were  worth  v  that  the  She- 
chinah  [Divine  Majesty]  should  rest  upon  them,  as  it 
did  upon  Moses  our  Lord ;  peace  be  upon  hiro.  Thirty 
of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sun  should  stand  still  at 
their  bidding,  as  it  did  at  that  of  Joshua  ben  -  Nun. 
Twenty  were  of  intermediate  worth.  The  greatest  of 
them  all  was  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Jochanan 
l)en-Zachai ;  and  it  was  said  of  R.  Jochanan  ben-Zachai 
that  he  left  not  [uninvestigated]  the  Bible,  the  Mishna, 
the  Gemara,  the  Halachahs,  the  Haggadahs,  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  law,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Sopheriro  .  .  .  ; 
the  easy  things  and  the  difficult  things  [from  the  most 
awful  divine  mysteries  to  the  common  popular  prov- 
erbs]. .  .  .  If  this  is  said  of  the  least  of  them,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  i.  e.  Jonathan  ben  -  Uzziel  ?" 
{Baba  Bathra,  184  a ;  comp.  Sukkah,  28  a).  (2.)  A  sec- 
ond passage,  referring  more  especially  to  our  present  sub- 
ject., reads  as  follows :  "  The  Targum  of  Onkeios  was 
made  by  Onkelot  the  Proselyte  from  the  mouth  of  R. 
Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and  that  of  the  prophets  by 
Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi.  And  in  that  hour  was  the  land  of 
Israel  shaken  three  hundred  parasangs. .  . .  And  a  voice 
was  heanl,  saying, '  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  my 
secrets  unto  the  sons  of  man?'  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel  and  said, '  It  is  I  who  have  revealed  thy  secrets 
to  the  sons  of  roan.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  revealed 
bef(»re  thee  that  not  for  my  honor  have  I  done  it,  nor 
for  the  honor  of  my  father's  house,  but  for  thine  honor, 
that  the  disputes  may  cease  in  Israel.'  •  •  .  And  he  fur- 
ther desired  to  reveal  the  Targum  to  the  Hagiographa, 
when  a  voice  was  heard,  *  Enough.'  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  day  of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein"  (Afe- 
ffUhih,  8  a). 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  description  of 
Jonathan's  paraphrase,  but  it  only 'shows  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  it  stood.  Fabulous  as  the  whole  may 
appear,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  antiquity 
of  this  paraphrase.  Many  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  Targum.  Some,  who  would  not  deny 
the  existence  of  Jonathan,  hesitate  to  believe  that  he 
had  any  share  in  the  Taigam  commonly  ascribed  to 
him.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Luzzato  and  Grei- 
ger  that"  JofuiMan  is  the  same  with  the  Greek  Theodo* 
lionf  and  that  the  Babylonians  gave  this  name  to  the 
paraphrase — especially  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
that  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel — to  indicate  that  the  Tar- 
gum was  after  the  manner  of  Theodotion,  like  the  re- 
puted origin  of  the  name  Onkeios  in  connection  with 
the  Greek  A  kihis  or  AgvUcu"  But  this  more  ingenious 
than  true  suggestion  has  no  support,  and  needs  no 
refutation.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  roost  of  the 
modem  critics  that  because  this  Targum  is  never  once 
quoted  as  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  but  is  invariably  in- 
troduced with  the  formula  5)0^*^  S  nnnans,  "as  R. 
Joseph  interprets,"  that  not  Jonathan,  but  R.  Joseph,  is 
the  author  of  this  Targum;  and  this  supposition  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  relates  that  this 
R.  Joseph,  in  his  latter  years,  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  the  Targuro  when  he  had  become  blind.  This  re- 
lation of  the  Talmud,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  Jona- 
than's Targum,  which  was  called,  by  way  of  abbrevia- 
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tion,  "^n,  L  e.  'jr^SI''  C^SC^n,  made  Joseph  the  author 
of  this  Targum,  since  •^H  may  also  mean  rjOl"^  Dia^lt?, 
or  something  else,  and  the  real  Targum  is  now  quoted 
under  Joseph's  name.  That  Jonathan's  Targum  was 
really  extant  before  the  time  of  R.  Joseph  we  see 
from  MeffUiakj  3  a,  where  on  Zech.  xii,  12  R.  Joseph 
remarks, "  Without  the  Targum  to  this  passage,  we 
could  not  understand  it  f  but  when  the  writer  of  the 
are.  "  Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  remarks, 
''Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in  Joseph's  name,  and 
with  the  addition,  *  Without  the  Targum  to  this  verse 
( due  to  him  ),  we  could  not  understand  it,' "  he  only 
betravs  his  carelessness  as  to  the  Talmudic  sentence. 
After  all,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
Talmudic  notice  concerning  Jonathan  equally  as  much 
as  upon  that  concerning  R.  Joseph.  The  language  con- 
cerning the  former,  we  admit,  is  a  little  hyperbolical,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Besides, 
there  is  nothing  to  militate  against  Jonathan  having 
written  a  Targum  on  the  prophets ;  and  even  the  ex- 
pression that  this  Targum  was  made  **  from  the  mouth 
of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi"  is  not  so  absurd  as 
the  writer  of  the  art.  "  Targum"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopmdia 
would  suppose,  for  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  this, 
that  the  explanation  of  Jonathan  contains  the  transmit- 
ted exposition  in  the  spirit  of  Hillel,  and,  as  Zunz  re- 
marks {Gottesd,  Vortrage^  p.  332),  "Jonathan's  Targum 
on  the  prophets,  as  a  result  of  studies  which  were  in- 
strumental in  forming  fixed  national  opinions,  proves 
that  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  customary  to  ex- 
plain  the  contents  of  the  prophetical  books,  by  means 
of  Targumical  prelections  or  otherwfte,  to  the  public. 
Nay,  he  commends  the  teachers  for — even  in  evil  times 
— teaching  the  law  in  the  synagogues  at  the  head  of 
the  congregations"  (Targ.  on  Judg.  v,  2, 9).  From  the 
New  Test,  we  know  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and,  deducting  all  hyperbolical 
language,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  this  Targum.  The  text  is  rendered,  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  Onkelos,  free  from  all  one-sided  and 
polemical  considerations,  which  the  Jews  since  the  2d 
century  followed.  Many  passages  are  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  even  such  as  do  not  rightly  belong  to  him, 
80  that  no  polemical  tendency  against  Christians  ap- 
pears in  the  version.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them :  1  Sam.  it,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  S ;  1  Kings  iv,  3d ; 
Isa.  iv,  2;  ix,  6;  x,  27;  xi,  1,  6;  xv,  2;  xvi,  1-6; 
xxviii,  5;  xlii,  l;^xliii,  10;  xlv,  1;  lii,  13;  liii,  10; 
Jer.  xxiii,  5;  xxx,  21;  xxxiii,  13,  15;  Hos.  iii,  5; 
xiv,  8;  Mic  iv,  8;  v,  2,  18;  Zech.  iii,  8;  iv,  7;  vi,  12; 
x,4. 

2.  Character,  etc. — In  the  historical  books  the  exe- 
gesis is  simple  and  tolerably  literaL  A  few  words  are 
added  occasionally,  which  have  no  representatives  in 
the  original,  but  they  are  not  many.  The  interpreta- 
tion is  good,  giving  the  sense  fully  and  fairly ;  but  in 
the  prophetic  books  the  tex«  is  more  freely  handled,  for, 
as  Zunz  justly  remarks  (op.  dt,  p.  63),  '*  The  propheti- 
cal writings,  not  containing  anything  of  the  nature  of 
legal  enactment,  admitted  of  a  greater  latitude  in  hand- 
ling the  text.  This  became  even  unavoidable  because 
of  the  more  obscure  language  and  the  predictions  con- 
cerning Israel's  future  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  historical  books,  Jonathan  often 
acts  the  part  of  an  expositor.  In  the  case  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  this  course  of  exposition — in  reality  becom- 
ing a  Haggadah — is  pursued  almost  uninterruptedly." 
''This  pervading,  often  misunderstood,  characteristic)" 
says  Havemick,  "constitutes  the  chief  proof,  confirmed 
also  bv  external  evidence,  of  the  oneneM  of  the  author- 
ship  of  this  Tai^m ;  for  not  only  do  parallel  passages 
(such  as  Isa.  xxxvi-xxxix ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  13  sq. ; 
Isa.  ii,  24;  Mic  v,  1-3)  literally  harmonize,  but  he  is 
also  in  the  habit  of  furnishing,  particularly  the  poet* 
ic4l  portions  of  the  historical  books  (Judg.  v :  1  Sam. 
ii;  2  Sam.  xxiii),  with  profuse  additions.    These  ad- 


ditions often  very  much  resemble  each  other  (comp. 
Judg.  V,  8  with  Isa.  x,  4;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  4  with  lia. 
XXX,  26)." 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  Targum  are  the  Jewish 
dogmatical  opinions  of  that  day  with  which  the  work 
is  interwoven,  and  the  theological  representations,  in 
introducing  which  a  special  preference  was  given  to  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Examples  of  this  are  the  interpreting 
of  the  phrase  "  stars  of  God"  by  "  people  of  God"  (Isa. 
xiv,  13;  comp.  Dan.  viii,  10;  2  Mace  ix,  10) ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  in  Dan.  xii,  1  to  that  in  Isa.  iv, 
2.  In  Isa.  X,  32  the  author  introduces  a  legend  framed 
in  imitation  of  the  narrative  in  Dan.  iii,  which  is  re- 
peated by  later  Targumists  (comp.  Targ.  Jerua. ;  Gen. 
xi,  28;  xvi,  5;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3);  in  Isa.  xxii,  14  and 
Ixv,  35  he  has  interwoven  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
second  death  (comp.  Rev.  ii,  11),  which  the  wicked 
should  die  in  the  next  world  or  kingdom  of  the  Mefsiah ; 
and  in  Isa.  xxx,  33  he  mentions  Gehenna,  In  various 
places  the  notices  respecting  the  Messiah's  offices,  char- 
acter, and  conduct,  the  efiects  of  his  advent  and  per- 
sonal influence,  harmonize  with  those  of  the  New-TesL 
writers  (comp.  Isa.  xlii,  1  sq. ;  Matt,  xii,  17  sq.) ;  but 
from  this  the  Sept.  diflfers^  and  at  other  times  the  N.T. 
writers  differ  from  this  Targum.  Isa.  liii  it  recognises 
as  referring  to  the  Messiah,  and  assumes  a  suffering  and 
expiatory  Messiah.  Its  author  nevertheless  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  (1^1  ic.  v,  I),  indulges  in  man;'  perversions. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained — in  germ,  at  least — the 
idea,  which  became  further  developed  in  the  Talmud, 
of  a  Messiah  submitting  to  obscurity  for  the  sake  of  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  then  appearing  in  glory  (comp. 
Mic.  iv,  8  with  Zech.  iii,  8 ;  iv,  7). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  text  has  received  sev- 
eral interpolations.  To  this  head  Zunz  (op.  dt.  p.  63, 
282)  refers  all  that  is  hostile  to  Rome,  e.  g.  Exod.  xxxix, 
16:  1  Sam.  ii,  5;  Isa.  xxxiv,  9.  So,  too,  A  rmiUos,  in 
Isa.  xi,  14.  To  these  may  be  added  perhaps  Germania, 
from  Gomer,  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6 ;  the  superstitions  leg- 
end inserted  in  Isa.  x,  32  relative  to  the  army  and 
camp  of  Sennacherib ;  and  the  peculiar  story  about  Sis- 
era  (Judg.  V,  8).  Even  Rashi  speaks  of  interpolations 
in  the  text  of  Jonathan  (Ezek.  xlvii,  19) ;  and  Wolf 
saj's  {BibL  Heb.  ii,  1165),  "Qun  vero,  vel  quod  ad  voces 
et  barbaras,  vel  ad  res  aetate  ejus  inferiores,  aut  futiUa 
nonnulla,  quamvis  pauca  triplicis  hujus  generis  exstent, 
ibi  occumint,  ea  merito  falsarii  cujusdam  ingenio  ad- 
scribuntur."  The  printed  text  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot confirms  this  supposition  of  interpolations,  since 
several  of  them  are  wanting  there.  So  long  as  we  have 
no  critical  edition  of  this  Targum,  we  must  be  careful 
to  draw  the  inference,  as  did  Morinus  and  Toes,  in  favor 
of  a  very  late  origin  of  the  Targum ;  for  a  perusal  of  the 
recently  published  edition  of  this  Targum  by  Lagarde, 
from  the  Oidex  Reuchlin,  and  its  comparison  with  our 
present  editions,  will  only  show  the  corrupt  state  in 
which  the  text  at  present  is. 

The  style  of  Jonathan  is,  npon  the  whole,  the  same 
as  that  of  Onkelos.  Eichhom  and  Berthold  asserted 
that  this  Targum  teems  with  "exotic  words.**  Yet, 
notwithstanding  their  assertion,  we  believe  that  Carp- 
zov  (  CrU.  Sacra,  p.  461 )  is  correct  when  be  saya, 
"Cujus  nitor  sermonis  Chaldei  et  dictionis  laudatur 
puritas,  ad  Onkelosum  proxime  accedens  et  purum  de- 
flectena  a  puro  tersoque  Chaldaismo  Biblico."  The 
text  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Targum  is  the  Masoret- 
ic  one ;  yet  it  differs  from  the  Masoretic  text  in  vari- 
ous places,  where  it  appears  to  follow  preferable  read- 
ings. But  the  freedom  which  the  translator  took 
makes  it  difficult  to  tell  in  every  case  what  |)anicu- 
lar  form  of  the  text  lay  before  him.  Hence  great 
caution  must  be  used  in  applying  the  Targum  to  crit- 
ical purposes,  and  the  more  ao  as  we  have  not  as  yet 
a  critical  edition.  « 

We  subjoin  from  the  art. "  Targum"  in  Smith's  Ditt, 
of  the  Bible  the  following  specimens  of  this  Targum 
from  different  books : 
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Aitiiwitmi  Vtrtiom, 
L  l^ta  H^  Dvbormh  «Bd  Barak, 
iki  fM  W  AMaaam.  od  that  day, 
•pat. 


Ttrgmm, 
1.  And  Deborah  and  Barak,  tha 
•OB  of  Ablnoani,  kby*  pnUae  for  the 
mincle  and  the  MlTation  which 
ware  wroaght  for  larael  ob  that 
day,  and  apaka : 

S.  When  the  childrm  of  Itraal  ra- 
bal  afloat  the  law.  then  the  na- 
tiona  oome  orer  them  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  eitiee  ;  but  when 
Ihey  retvra  to  do  the  law,  then  they  are  mlyfaty  over  their  enemtea, 
aad  drive  then  oat  ttvm.  the  whole  territory  of  the  land  of  lerael. 
Thai  haa  been  broken  Sieara  and  all  hie  armiee  to  hi*  punishment, 
aad  Co  a  mbade  and  a  laivation  for  Israel.  Then  the  wise  retnm- 
ad  to  ail  ia  the  houaaa  oi  the  synagogue  .  .  .  and  to  teach  onto  ihe 
oMfkle  the  doctrine  of  the  law.    Therefore  praise  ye  and  bless  the 


ve   tha   Lord  for    the 
ST<nci>K  ef^srael^  when  the  people 

vtUuifty 


3.  Hear,  ya  Unga  (ye  who  eame 
with  Siiera  to  the  battle-array); 
llsteo,  ye  mien  [ye  who  ware  with 
Jabin,  tha  king  oiKenaan  t  not  with 
your  armies  nor  with  your  power 
ya  eaaooBiad  and  haoomo  mighty  over  the  hoase  of  Israel]— 
Daboran  ia  prophecy  before  God :  I  praise,  give  thanks  and 
Ueaiiiigs  before  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of  letael. 


L  Hear,  O  ya  kinga;  friva  ear,  O 
nprjacBs;  I,4v«a  I,  will  dng  noto 
the  Lord ;  I  will  alng  prmim  to  tha 
LscdGedeflvaeL 


i.  lard,  wksB  th0a  wvatatt  ont  4.  [O  Lord,  thy  law  which  then 
ff  S»:r,«keB  thoa  mardiedet  out  gavest  to  Israel,  when  they  trans- 
<f  te  ftU  of  Sdom,  the  earth  trea-  grass  It.  then  the  nationa  rule  over 
VmAf  aai  the  heavaos  dropped,  the  them :  but  when  they  return  to  it, 
)  dropped  water.  then    they  become   powerful  over 

their  enemies.]  O  Lord,  on  the  day 
thoa  didst  rerreal  thyself  to  give  it  unto  them  from  Seir,  thou 
aaalfast  onto  toem  in  the  sulendor  of  thy  glory  over 
the  territories  of  Edom :  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  showered 
^srn,  tho  doads  dropped  xaln. 

S.  The  nosostrias  aaoltcd  from  bo-  5.  The  mountains  trembled  before 
fen  Iks  Lord,  torn  that  Snal  from  the  Lord,  the  moontaias  of  Tabor, 
kdtn  tha  Lord  God  of  Isi*eL  the  mountain  of  Hermon,  and  the 

mountain  of  Carmel,  spake  with 
sarii  other,  aad  said  eaa  to  the  other :  Upon  roo  the  Sbechloah 
Will  rest,  and  to  me  will  it  come.  Bat  the  Shechinah  rested  upon 
Moaat  Siaal,  which  b  the  weakest  end  smallest  of  all  tha  moun- 
tuasL  ...  Thta  SInal  trembled  and  shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up 
■i  eocs  op  tba  amoke  of  aa  oven :  because  of  the  glory  of  the  Ood 
•t  Israel  which  had  manifated  itself  upon  it. 

I.  h  the  daya  of  Shamgar.  tiia 
■a  ef  AMih,  fa  the  days  of  Jael. 
tW  h'^hwavs  wfta  naoccnpled,  and 
tte  travaUeas  walked  through  by- 

WBJS. 


7U 


U 


**y 


ta 
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ft.  When  they  tnasgresaed  In  tha 
days  of  Shainnr,  the  son  of  Anath, 
in  the  days  of  Jael,  eeased  the  wav* 
ftkrers:  they  who  had  walked  In 
wall- prepared  wave  had  sgaln  to 
walk  in  furtive  paths. 

1.  Destroyed  were  the  opan  dties 
of  the  land  of  Israel :  their  inhabi- 
tants were  shaken  off  aad  driven 
about,  antil  I,  Deborah,  was  sent  to 
prophesy  over  the  hoase  of  Israel. 

8.  When  the  children   of  Israel 
want  to  pray  onto  new  idols  [er- 
rors], which  recently  had  come  to  be 
woranlnped,  with  which  their  ik- 
thers  Old  not  ooncora  themselves, 
over  them  the  nations  and  drove  them  out  of  their 
bat  whaa  they  relamed  to  the  law,  they  eoald  not  pro- 
it  thsm  oaiU  they  made  themeslres  strong,  aad  Slsera 


o/  the  villagca 
in  larael,  noUl 
,  axuae,  that  I  afoaa  a 


then 

was  tlMve  a  shield 

g  forty  thoasaad 


w«at  ap  agalaat  tham,  the  enemy  and  the  advenary,  with  fiirtv 
Ikeoaaad  chiefs  of  treoaa,  with  fmy  thousand  holden  of  the  swoni, 
with  sixty  thooaaad  holdon  <4  speara,  with  seventy  thousand  hold- 


wlth  sixty  thooaaad  boidei*  al  spears,  with  seventy 
ssa  ofsMelds.with  eighty  thooaaad  tarowers  of  arrows  and  slings, 
aiao  aaadvadTroo  chariota  which  be  bad  with  him,  and  bis 
eaartots.     AU  these  thoneaads  and  all  these  hosts  could  not 
baioca  Bank  and  the  tea  thoasaad  mea  he  had  with  him. 


My  heart  ta  toward  the  gov- 
af  brad,  that  oflerad  thcm- 
wtvM  wilBafly  amoag  the  poopla. 
JbBsyetUl«rd. 


rbo  satin  tike  ho 
the  aaopk  too  doctriae 
•catlMLanL 


9.  Spake  Deborah  in  prophecy :  I 
am  sent  to  praise  the  scribes  of  Is- 
rael, who,  while  this  tribolation 
lasted,  ceased  not  to  study  in  the 
law:    aad  It   redounds  well   onto 


aasa  of  congtegatioe,  wide  open,  aad  taught 
of  tha  law,  and  piaised  and  raadered  thanks 


».  Speak,  ya  that  rida  oa  white 
SMS,  y«  that  dt  In  jadgmaat,  aad 
oalk  by  Ike  way. 


10.  Theaa  who  had  interrapted 
thdr  ooeapatioas  are  riding  on  aseee 
covered  with  many-colored  eaparl- 
sooa,  and  they  ride  aboat  fireely  in 


dl  the  tarvflevT  of  Israd,  and  enngregate  to  sit  In  judgment. 
They  walk  la  thdr  old  wave,  aad  aia  speaklaf  of  lh«  power  thoa 
heat  ahaara  IB  IJm  lead  of  biaal,  etc. 


who  dU  with 
to  his  TOW  which  ho 


iadil< 


Jima.  XI. 

at  tba  S9.  And  It  was  at  the  end  of  two 
Boathe,  aad  she  recamod  to  h«r  fis- 
thor.  aad  he  did  onto  her  according 
to  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed: 
aad  she  had  known  no  maa.  Aad 
It  became  a  statote  in  Israel. 

AddUian   (nSOiri),    that    no 

ap  his  sea  or  his  dangfatar  aa  a  bumt-oifertng,  aa 
Ao  Oileadha  did,  who  asked  not  Phiaehas  the  prieet. 
;ed  FIdarhaa  the  priest,  then  he  woaht  have  dliaolTad 
[ibr  animal  saerifleea]. 


lialarad. 


*    *   - 


1  SaicIL 

I.  Aad  Haaaah  prmd  la  the 
spirit  of  propbecT,  and  said,  [Lo, 
my  son  Baiaoal  will  baoome  a  propb- 
at  over  Israel ;  in  his  days  they  will 
he  freed  from  the  head  of  the  Phil- 
istiaes ;  and  through  his  hands  shall 
bo  done  onto  them  woadroos  and 

vs]  Bo  strong,  my  heart,  in  the  portion  which 

Aad  abo  Hcman  the  son  of  Jod,tlia  son  of  my 

ariee,  ha  aad  hie  tSrartaeo  sons,  to  say  prdse  wita 

f)  aad  dibars,  with  thdr  brethren  the  Levltes,  to 

Iho  hanae  of  the  saaetoary  •  therefore]  Let  my  horn  be 

ia  the  gift  which  Ood  granted  unto  me.    [And  also  on  the 

It  that  aronid  balUI  tha  PhUidtaM  who  woald 

x— o 


bring  back  the  a^  of  tbe  Lord  In  a  new  chariot,  together  with  * 
sin-offering :  therefore  let  the  congregation  of  Israel  sav]  I  will 
open  my  month  to  speak  great  thIogB  over  my  enemies ;  bscauae  I 
rqoiee  fn  thy  sdvation. 


S.  Tktrt  ia  none  holy  as  tbe  Lord : 
for  (Jl«r«  if  none  beside  thee,  neither 
u  tUn  any  rock  like  onr  Ood. 

sign  win  be  done  with  him. 
troops :    therefore    praise 


9.  [Over  Sanberib,  the  king  of 
Asbur.  did  she  prophecy,  and  she 
sdd.  He  will  arise  with  dl  his  ar- 
mies over  Jerusalem,  and  a  great 
There  shall  fall  the  eorpees  of  his 
all   the   peoples  aad  nations    and 


tongoM,  and  cry :]  Yhere  (s  none  holy'but  God ;  there  is  not  b«- 
dde  thee ;  and  thy  people  shall  say,  Taare  is  none  mighty  but  our 
Ood. 


S.  Tdk  no  more  so  exceeding 
proudly  ;  lei  not  arrogancy  coma 
out  of  your  mouth  :  for  tbe  Lord  i* 
a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  ac- 
tinia are  wdgbed. 


8.  [Over  Nebochadnesxar,  the  king 
of  nibel,  did  sbe  prophmy  and  say. 
Ye  Chaldsuns,  and  all  nations  woo 
will  once  rule  over  Israel]  Do  not 
apeak  grandly;  let  no  blasphemy 
go  out  from  your  mouth :  for  God 
knows  dl.  and  over  dl  his  servants  he  extends  his  Judgment ;  also 
fkiom  yon  oe  will  take  punishment  of  your  guilt. 

4.  The  bows  of  the  mighty  ar«  4.  [Over  the  kingdom  Javan  she 
broken,  and  they  that  stumbled  are  prophesied  and  said]  The  bows  of 
girded  with  strength.  tbe  mighty  ones  f  of  tbe  Javanlice] 

will  be  broken  ;  [and  those  o(  the 
house  of  the  Asmononans]  who  are  weak,  to  them  will  be  done  mira- 
dea  and  mighty  dosda. 

1  Sam.  XVn. 


8.  And  he  stood  and  cried  unto 
tha  armies  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them :  Why  are  ye  come  out  to  set 
povr  battle  in  anayt  Am  not  I 
a  Philistine,  and  ye  servanu  to 
Saal  t  chooee  you  a  man  for  yon, 
and  let  him  come  down  to  me. 


8.  And  he  aroae,  and  ha  cried  onto 
tha  armiea  of  Israel,  and  sdd  onto 
them:  Why  have  yon  put  your- 
selves in  battle  array  !  Am  I  not 
the  Philistine,  aad  vou  the  servants 
of  Saal !  [I  am  Goliath  the  Pbilis- 
tine  from  Gath,  who  have  killed  tbe 
two  SOBS  of  Eli,  the  priests  Chofha 
and  Phinehas,  and  carried  captive  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  I  who  have  carried  it  to  the  boose  of  Dagon,  my  Srror,  and 
it  has  been  there  In  the  cities  of  tbe  Philistines  seven  months.  And 
in  every  battle  which  tbe  Phllistinss  have  had  I  went  at  tbe  head 
of  the  armv.  and  we  conquered  in  the  battle,  aad  we  threw  tha 
killed  like  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  nnUl  now  have  the  Philis- 
tines aot  thought  me  worthy  to  become  eaptdn  of  a  thousand  over 
them.  And  yon,  O  children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  has  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish  from  GlbeNh  done  for  yon  that  yon  made  him  king 
over  yon  I  If  he  is  a  valiant  man,  let  him  come  out  and  do  battle 
with  me ;  but  If  be  is  a  weak  maa],  then  chooee  for  yourselves  a 
maa,  and  let  him  codm  out  igdnat  me,  ate 

1  KmoB  XIX. 


11,  It.  And  he  sdd,  Go  forth,  and 
stand  upon  the  mount  before  tha 
Lord.  And,  heboid,  the  Lord  passed 
by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind 
rent  tbe  mountdns,  and  brake  In 
pieces  the  rocke,  before  the  Lord} 
Mtf  the  Lord  wtu  not  in  the  wind : 
and  after  tha  wind  an  earthquake ; 
but  the  Lord  mm  not  in  the  earth- 
onake:  and  after  the  earthqnake  a 
Am  bmt  the  Lord  was  not  ia  the 
Are :  aad  after  the  fire  a  still  small 
voiea. 

came  a  heat  of  angels  of  fire ; 
fire  waa  the  Shechinah  of  the 


gds  of  the  fire  came  voices  singing  in  silence. 


II,  It.  And  ha  said  [to  Elijah], 
Arise  and  stand  on  tbe  mountain 
before  the  Lord.  And  God  revealed 
himself:  and  before  him  a  host  of 
angels  of  the  wind,  cleaving  the 
mountdn  and  breaking  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord ;  but  not  in  tbe  boot 
of  aagals  waa  toe  Shechinah.  And 
after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the 
wind  came  a  boat  of  angola  of  com- 
motion ;  but  not  in  the  host  of  the 
angele  of  commotion  was  the  Sh^ 
chinah  of  tlM  Lord.  And  after  tba 
host  of  the  angels  of  eommotioa 
but  not  In  the  hoet  of  the  angels  of 
Lord.    But  after  tha  boat  of  the  aa- 


18.  And  it  was  so,  when  Elijah 
heard  it,  thai  he  wrapped  his  faos  in 
his  mantle,  and  went  oat,  and  stood 
In  the  entering  in  of  the  cave :  and, 
behold,  (i«r«  eaaie  a  voice  onto  hini, 
and  said.  What  doeat  tkon  here, 
Elijah! 

laA.  xxxin. 

tt.  For  the  Lord  is  oar  jndgo,  the 
Lord  u  our  lawgiver,  toe  Lord  •• 
our  king;  he  will  save  us. 


13.  And  It  was  when  El^ah  heard 
this,  he  hid  his  foco  In  his  mantle, 
and  ho  went  ont  and  he  stood  at  tha 
door  of  the  cave ;  aad,  lo  t  with  him 
was  a  vdoa,  saying,  What 
thou  hare,  0  El^ah  1  etc 


tt.  For  tha  Lord  Is  oar  Judge,  who 
delivered  as  with  his  power  fVom 
Mitrdm ;  the  Lord  is  our  teacher, 
for  he  haa  given  ua  the  doctrine  or 
the  Torah  from  Bind ;  the  Lord  Is  onr  king :  he  will  ddiver  us, 
aad  give  lu  righteous  restitution  ftma  tha  army  of  Gog. 


JgB.X. 


11.  Thoa  shdl  ye  say  onto  them, 
The  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  seva  they 
shdl  perish  from  the  earth, and  from 
under  these  heavens. 


II.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  sent  to 
the  ramdning  ancient  ones  of  the 
captivity  In  Babel:  "  And  if  tbe  na- 
tions aromg  whom  you  are  will  say 
nnio  you,  Pray  to  our  AVrore,  O 
house  of  Israel,  then  yon  shall  answer  thus,  and  speak  In  this  wis#: 
The  Errors  unto  which  von  pray  are  Errors  which  are  of  no  nee : 
they  oanDot  nln  from  neavan ;  they  cannot  cause  fruit  to  grow 
ttom  the  earth.  Tbey  aad  thdr  worthlppers  will  perish  from  the 
aarth,  and  will  be  deetroyed  from  uadar  these  haavens. 


Mm.  VI. 


4.  For  I  have  taken  thee  ont  from 
the  land  of  HIardm,  and  have  ra- 
leaeed  thee  from  toe  houae  of  thy 
bondage :  and  have  sent  before  thee 
three  prophete :  Moees,  to  teach  thea 
the  trndition  of  the  ordinances; 
Aaron,  to  atone  for  the  people ;  and  Miriam,  to  teach  the  women. 


4.  For  I  bronghl  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  E^pt,  and  redeemed 
thee  out  of  the  nouse  of  servants ; 
and  I  sent  before  thee  Moaes,  Aaron, 
aad  Miriam. 


8.  Literature,r—VoT  tbe  editions,  tranaUtiont)  and  old- 
er literauiie,  see  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  106  sq* ;  Wolf,  BibL 
ffebr.  ii,  1 166 ;  Le  Long  (ed.  Masch),  II,  i,  89  sq. ;  fiosen- 
naUller,  HoMdbueh,  iii,  9  sq. ;  Frankel,  Zu  dem  Targum  der 
Propheten  (Breslau,  1872) ;  hB^rde^Pn^^eta  Chaldaux. 
Efide  Codicis  ReucMimam  (Lips.  1872  sq.) ;  Bacher,  Kri^ 
titcke  UnUrsuchungen  zum-ProphetaUargumt  in  the  Zeit* 
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tchnji  d.  deutsch,  morgeid.  Geselltchaft,  1874,  xxviii,  1 
sq. ;  1875|  scxix,  157  sq.,  819  sq.     See  Jonatha2(  bkn- 

UZZIKL. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Pteudo-Jonaihan  and  Jentthalmi 
on  the  Pentateuc/L — The  greater  simplicity  which  char- 
acterized the  older  Targums  aoon  ceased  to  satisfy  the 
progressively  degenerating  taste  of  the  Jews,  especial- 
ly after  the  Talmud  began  to  assume  a  written  form. 
Hence  Targums  marked  by  greater  laxity  soon  began 
to  be  written  which  embraced  more  the  opinions  pecul- 
iar to  the  age,  and  furnished  the  text  with  richer  tra- 
ditional addenda.  Of  these  latitudinarian  Targuns  we 
possess  two  on  the  Pentateuch — the  one  knowaby  the 
name  of  Psendo -Jonathan,  inasmuch  as  writers  of  a 
later  period  ascribe  it  to  the  author  of  the  Targum  on 
the  Prophets ;  and  the  commonly  so-called  Targum  Hi- 
erosolvmitauum.  or  Jerushalmi. 

1.  Paeudo' Jonathan, — This  paraphrase  is  falsely  as* 
cribed  to  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel.  It  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomv.  The 
way  in  which  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  his  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  who  made  out  of 
■»  r,  L  e.  Targum  J«nwAci/m»— "jraT^  P,.  Targum  Joma- 
than.  Proof  is  not  needed  at  the  present  day  to  show 
that  the  Jonathan  of  the  prophets  is  not  the  Jonathan 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Ibi  he  could  have  little  to  do>  with  a 
Taigum  which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Numb,  xxiv, 
19,  24),  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking -u(>  of  the 
West-Roman  empire  (ver.  19-24),  mentions  the  Turks 
(Gen.  x,2),  and  even  Mohammed*s  two  wives,  Cbadija 
and  Fatima  (xxi,  21),  and  which  not  only  exhibits  the 
fullest  acquaintance  with  the  edited  body  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it,  but 
adopts  its  peculiar  phraseology:,  not  to  mention  the 
complete  disparity  between  the  style,  langnage,  and 
general  manner  of  the  Jonaehantc  Targum  on  the 
Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight.  This  was  recognised 
by  early  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfeiifer,  Walton,  etc.), 
who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem  Rekanati, 
Asariah  de  Rossi,  Gedaljah,  Galattn,  Fagius,  etc;  The 
work  of  the  Pseudo -Jonathan  is  not  a  version.  It  is- 
rather  a  paraphrase,  though  by  no  means-  exclusively 
so.  Neither  is  it  a  Haggadic  commentary'.  Version  and 
paraphrase  are  interwoven  throughout,  the  author  sel- 
dom confining  himself  to  simple  explanation,  but  pro- 
ceeding to  large  Midrashim.  Ualachah  and  Haggadah 
are  richly  imbedded  in  the  work,  the  latter  especially. 
His  legends  are  rich  and  copious.  His  Haggadah  is  not 
historical ;  it  is  ethical,  religious,  metaphysical,  lyrical, 
and  parabolic.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  be  is  only 
the  interpreter  of  the  ideas  prevailing  in  his  time — the 
narrator  of  traditions,  reHgious  and  national,  not  their 
inventor,  because  most  of  them  are  found  in  preceding 
literature,  or,  as  Zunz  sutes  it,  "  almost  all  his  expla- 
nations and  embellishments  coinciding  with  the  Hag- 
gadah we  find  occurring  in  the  other  Haggadic  writ- 
ings; the  few  which  are  peculiar  to  him  he  has  not 
devised,  any  more  than  Jonathan  has  devised  hia  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophets.  In  both  the  culture  of  the 
age  and  the  potency  of  traditional  ideas  are  manifest"' 
{Oottesd,  Vortrdg€y  p.  72).  To  these  embellishmenU  be- 
longs the  manner  in  which  events  and  characters  are 
dressed  out  hyperbolically  in  Jonathan's  Midrashim; 
not  only  the  Biblical  heroes,  as  was  natural,  but  even 
the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Thus  Og  carries  on 
his  head  a  piece  of  rock  sufficient  to  bury  all  the  camp 
of  Israel  beneath  its  weight  (Numb,  xxi,  35).  A  moan- 
tain  possessed  of  divine  virtues  is  suspendetl  in  the  air 
over  the  children  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  17),  etc  Many 
examples  are  given  by  Zunz  (op.  ctV.  p.  72,  note  6)  to 
show,  against  Winer  and  Petermann,  that  all  these  sto- 
ries were  not  invented  by  Pseudo -Jonathan,  but  bor- 
rowed from  traditional  usage.    The  ethical  Haggadah 


is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  work,  for  here  the  exe- 
gete  becomes  didactic.  Thus  we  are  told  in  Gen.  xl 
that  Joseph  suffered  two  additional  years  of  imprison- 
ment because  he  built  on  man's  rather  than  God'a  help, 
a  view  also  espoused  by  Rashi.  The  region  of  the  su- 
pernatural is  treated  very  freely  by  Jonathan.  His  an- 
gelology  is  marvellous.  He  has  the  names  of  many 
angels  outside  the  circle  of  the  Bible,  as  Samael,  Ga- 
briel, Uriel,  Sagnugael,  et£.  We  find  rhetorical  or  poet- 
ical digressions  in  Gen.  xxii,  14  (the  prayer  of  Abraham 
on  Mount  Moriah),  Deut.  xxxiv,  8(the  hymn  on  Moses' 
death) ;  Gen.  xlix,  4 ;  Numb,  xxi,  84 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  50 
(parables).  Like  Onkelos  and  others,  he  avoids  an- 
thropomorphic ideas,  and  is  averse  to  ascribe  super- 
human attributes  to  heathen  gods.  The  Halachah  is 
also  brought  within  the  circle  of  bis  paraphrase,  and 
its  results  employed  in  the  exposition.  This  part  of 
Jonathan's  version  has  of  late  been  treated  by  Dr.  S. 
Gronemann,  in  his  JHe  jonathantsche  PmUatnidk^Ueber- 
seizung  in  ihrem  Verhdltmss  zur  f/alaeha  (Leipsic,  18.79). 
The  language  of  this  Targum  shows  it  to  be  of  Pales- 
tinian origin,  as  it  is  in  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem 
dialect,  like  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  with 
many  peculiarities.  It  is  far  from  being  pure,  because 
the  Syriac  had  deeply  affected  it.  Foreign  elements 
enter  into  it  largely,  such  as  Gen.  i,  7,  Dia'^"*pifi(=<wjc«- 
ovoc  (ii,  6;  Numb,  xxxiv,  6);  ver.  9,  Xrsil  =  ^o- 
Xetovt  or  ioxh]  ver.  20,  n'^'l»=a^|9;  ii,  12,  ''pbt-Z= 
firipvXXoQ,  Syr.  fitbinS;  iii,  4, 1iab"i1=deiitor;  iv,  6, 
■(■'-ip^Kssciifovtc;  vi,  2,  DpB,  from  xci'icw,  or  irci^w, 
or  rrsKw;  ver.  9,  KO*^aA=7eve(7ic,  yswrioiSf  ytvoc;  Syr. 
0321  and  K0a2l,  etc.;  comp.  Petermann,  De  Duabvs 
Peniaieuchi  Paraphrasibiu  ChaldaiciSj  particola  i,  p.  66 
sq.,  where  a  collection  of  these  foreign  words  is  given. 
The  names  of  Constantinople  and  Lombardy,  and  even 
of  two  of  Mohammed's  wives,  which  occur  in  this  para- 
phrase, besides  the  many  foreign  words,  prove  the  Tar- 
gum to  have  originated  in  the  second  half  of  the  7c  h 
century.  That  Jonathan  had  Onkelos  before  him,  a 
ver}'  slight  comparison  of  both  will  show.  Many  places 
att«ch  themselves  almost  verbally  to  Onkelos,  as  Gen. 
XX,  1-15.  Indeed,  one  object  which  the  Pseudo-Jona- 
than had  in  view  was  to  give  a  criticism  upon  Onkeii^ 
He  corrects  and  alters  him  more  or  less.  Where  Onke- 
los paraphrases,  Jonathan  enlarges  the  paraphrase.  The 
same  attention  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor  is  shown 
in  his  Halachic  as  in  bis  Haggadic  interpretation ;  as 
also  in  the  avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  and  anthnv 
popathisms.  Sometimes  the  divei^ences  from  Onkelus 
are  slight,  sometimes  important;  and  they  are  often  su- 
perior  to  Onkelos,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  As  his 
object  was  different,  his  production  presents  a  great 
contrast  on  the  whole,  because  be  intended  to  interpret, 
not  to  translate.  Besides,  this  divei^nce  from  Onkelos 
must  be  accounted  for  in  another  way :  he  did  not  base 
his  Yfork  primarilg  on  the  latter,  but  upon  another  par- 
aphrase; or,  in  other  words,  he  worked  upon  Onkelos 
indirectly  in  the  first  instance  because  his  whole  pro- 
duction rests  on  the  basis  of  the  Jerushalmt,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, Targum.  But,  before  proceeding  with  our  obser- 
vation on  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  let  us  speak  of 

2.  The  Jerushalmt,  or  Jerutalem^  Targum. — ^The  Je- 
rusalem Targum,  written  in  the  same  dialect  substan- 
tially as  that  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan,  and  interpretinf^ 
single  verses,  often  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  the 
foUowhig  proportions:  a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on 
Deuteronomy,  a  fifth  on  Numbers^  three  twentieths  on 
Exodus,  and  about  one  fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  Judg- 
ing from  the  rounded  and  complete  form  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  given,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  now  in 
its  primitive  state.  If  so,  it  cannot  oe  a  fragntentary 
recension  of  Jonathan.  Tet  their  similarity  is  strikinf;. 
The  Haggadah  of  the  one  regularly  appears  in  the  other, 
and  has  usually  a  more  condae  form  in  the  Jemaalem 
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TargiOD.  Indeed,  there  is  often  a  verbal  agreement^  or 
WBuW  aa,  between  them,  au  that  one  might  at  first  be 
indined  to  a»iune  their  original  identity,  if  not  that 
tber  are  fundamentallr  the  same  work  —  the  Jerusalem 
Ta^nm  containing  variations  from  the  other,  or  being 
a  ftagmentary  recension  of  it.  The  latter  opinion  is 
held  by  Zonz.  But  against  this  there  are  many  argu- 
ments^ especially  ihe  fact  that  the  work  is  complete  and 
nwoded  off  in  many  parts.  And  though  the  similarity 
of  the  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem  Targums  is  considerable, 
tboe  is  so  much  divergence  as  to  prove  diversity  of 
aatborshipi.  Thus  Jemshalmi  knows  very  little  of  an- 
gels: Michael  b  the  only  one  ever  occurring.  In  Jona- 
than, on  the  other  hand,  angelology  fiourishcs  with  great 
rigor:  to  the  Biblical  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  are  added 
the  Aogel  of  Death,  Saroael,  Sagnugael,  Shachassai, 
Unei;  seven^  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  the 
baUding  of  the  Babylonian  tower;  nine  hundred  mill- 
ions of  ponishing  angels  go  through  Egypt  during  the 
night  of  the  Exode,  etc.  Jemshalmi  makes  use  but 
rsrely  of  Halachah  and  Haggadsh,  while  Jonathan  sees 
the  text  as  it  were  only  through  the  medium  of  Hag- 
gadah:  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence  Jonathan  has 
many  Midrashim  not  found  in  Jeruahalroi,  while  he  does 
not  omit  a  single  one  contained  in  the  latter.  There 
are  no  direct  historical  dates  in  Jemshalmi,  but  many 
are  foand  In  Jonathan ;  and  since  all  other  signs  indi- 
cate that  but  a  short  space  of  time  intervenes  between 
the  two,  the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  manifeat  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking  dif- 
fefCDoe  between  them,  however,  and  the  one  which  is 
most  chafaeteristic  of  either,  is  this,  that  while  Jeni- 
i^balmi  adheres  more  closely  to  the  language  of  the 
Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to  that  of  the 
4ieaMia.  It  la  alao  perceptible  that  the  reverence  of 
Onkdos  for  the  name  of  God,  shown  in  substituting  the 
Jfemra^  or  something  intermediate,  is  not  so  excessive 
in  Jonathan  as  in  the  Jerasalem  Targum.  If  such  be 
the  diveTBi^  of  Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
they  are  not  one  work  fundamentally;  nor  is  the  one  a 
reoenaKm,  now  In  fn^menta,  of  the  other.  Bat  how  is 
tbeir  resemblance  to  be  explained?  Only  by  the  fact 
that  both  have  relation  to  Onkeloa.  The  author  of  the 
Jerasalem  Targum  worked  upon  that  of  Onkelos,  his 
object  being  to  correct  it  according  to  certain  principles, 
and  to  insert  in  it  a  selection  of  Haggadahs  current 
aooog  the  people.  Paeudo- Jonathan  afterwards  re- 
the  same  office,  and  completed  what  his  prede- 
bad  begun.    The  Jerusalem  Targum  formed  the 

of  Jonathan,  and  its  own  basis  was  that  of  Ouke- 
lr«.  Jonathan  used  both  his  predecessors'  paraphrases, 
tbe  antbor  of  the  Jeraaalem  Targum  that  of  Onkelos 
akms.  There  la  no  doubt  that  the  small  glosearial  pas- 
sai^  oi  the  Jerusalem  Targum  are  intended  as  a  criti- 
cal eooamentaiy  npon  Onkeloa,  and  from  hia  standpoint 
tbe  aathor  proceeds  freely  in  using  his  predecessor. 
Tfam  he  re|ecte  his  acceptations  of  words,  and  gives 
doaer  aeeepcations  for  his  freer  ones.  In  many  places 
where  Onkelos's  scrapulosity  about  removing  anthropo- 
from  the  text  had  obecured  the  sense,  the 
Ta^nm  restores  the  original  meaning  by 

addition  or  change.  Thus  in  Gen.  vi,  6,  where 
(.hikdoa  omits  tbe  name  Jehovah  and  paraphrases, 
the  itniaalein  Targum  comes  near  the  original  text. 
Soes^iaBes,  where  Onkelos  Aramaizes  a  Hebrew  word, 
the  Jeraaalem  Taigum  substitutes  a  genuine  Aramie- 
aa  one,  as  In  viii,  22,  where  the  K^"^^  of  Onkelos  is 
■tiaplMifd,  tat  Vqyt.  So  In  xxxiv,  12,  where  Onke- 
Va  fans  19m^  l*'^'?^^  ^^  Jeraaalem  Targum  puta 
XS^^04  yy^.  Viee  venoj  the  Jeraaalem  Targum 
■'4am  prcfcn  a  Hebrew  word  to  Onkeloa'a  Aranuean  one, 
perhaps  becanse  tbe  latter  was  better  known  in  Pales- 
tine, aa  la  zxii,  24.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity 
brtwcca  Onkeloa  and  Jerusalem  in  the  use  of  Ar- 
vnnb^  while  oonastent  diveigenoes  may  be 


readily  traced.  After  all  that  has  been  said  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  object  of  the  author  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  was  to  correct  and  explain  Onkelos, 
adapting  it  to  a  later  time  and  different  country  by  en- 
riching it  with  the  Haggadic  lore  which  had  accumu- 
lated, so  that  its  deficiencies  might  be  removed.  From 
being  a  version,  he  wished  to  supplement  it  in  various 
parts,  so  that  it  should  be  a  paraphrase  there.  That  he 
has  made  many  mistakes,  and  departed  in  not  a  few 
cases  from  Onkelos  for  the  worse,  we  need  not  remark, 
nor  enumerate  his  errors,  since  Petermann  has  collated 
them  (op,  c»f .  p.  60  sq.).  It  is  this  fragmentary  Jeru- 
salem Targum  to  which  Jonathan  had  regard  in  the 
first  instance.  He  uses  the  larger  paraphrases  and  Hag- 
gadic parts  of  it,  as  well  as  the  smaller  variations  from 
Onketos,  but  always  with  discretion.  More  commonly 
the  Haggadah  of  the  Jerasalem  Targum  is  simplified 
and  abridged.  Nor  does  Jonathan  follow  Onkelos  im- 
plicitly, but  often  diveiges.  If  he  does  not  adhere  con- 
sistently to  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  we  need  not  expect 
to  see  him  copying  Onkelos.  Thus  in  Gen.  vii,  11; 
xxii,  24,  he  leaves  Onkelos  fur  the  Jerusalem  Tsrgum. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  Jonathan  relies  upon 
Onkelos  much  more  than  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which 
is  freer  and  more  independent.  Thus  the  former  fol- 
lows Onkelos,  and  the  latter  departs  from  him  in  Gen. 
xi,  30;  xii,  6,  15;  xiii,  6;  xiv,  5,  21;  xvi,  7,  15;  xix, 
31 ;  XX,  18,  etc  The  interval  of  time  between  the  Je- 
rusalem Targum  and  Jonathan  cannot  be  determined 
exactly,  but  it  must  have  been  a  century.  From  these 
observations  it  will  no  longer  be  uncertain  "  whether  the 
Targum  of  Jerasalem  hath  been  a  continued  Targum,  or 
only  the  notes  of  some  learned  Jew  upon  the  margins 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  an  abridgment  of  Onkelos"  (Aiiix, 
Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church  f  etc,  p.  88).  All 
the  guesses  are  incorrect.  The  only  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  the  statement  of  Zunz  that  because  many 
citations  made  by  older  authors  from  the  two  Targums 
in  question  are  now  missing,  an  older  and  complete  Je- 
rasalem Tai^m  must  have  existed,  which  is  now  lost. 
But  when  we  consider  the  probable  chances  of  passages 
being  lost  in  the  course  of  transcription,  and  of  others 
being  interpolated,  as  also  the  fact  of  variations  in  the 
editions,  it  need  not  be  assumed,  in  the  face  of  internal 
evidence,  that  they  are  very  different  now  from  what 
they  were  at  first.  Many  of  the  passages  cited  by  au- 
thors and  now  wanting,  which  Zunz  has  brought  to- 
gether, need  a  great  deal  of  sifting  and  correction,  as 
has  been  ably  shown  by  Seligaohn  in  FrankeFs  Mo' 
natsschrijtf  1857,  p.  113.  The  view  of  the  relation 
now  given  lietwecn  Onkelos,  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
and  Pseudo-Jonathan  waa  briefly  advocated  by  Fran- 
kel  (op.  cit,  1846,  p.  Ill  sq.)  with  ability  and  success. 
His  view  has  again  been  taken  up  by  Seligsohn 
and  Traub,  and  satisfactorily  established  by  them  in 
a  prize -essay,  published  in  Frankel's  Monatstchrijf, 
1857. 

3.  Editions  cmd  Commentaries. — The  Pseudo- Jona- 
than Targum  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1591; 
then  at  Hanau,  1618;  Amsterdam,  1640;  Prague,  1646; 
.Amsterdam,  1671  and  1708;  Berlin,  1705;  Wilna,1852; 
Vienna,  1859,  etc — all  these,  as  well  as  the  editioprin- 
eepSf  having  Onkelos  and  the  Jerasalem  Taigum.  It  is 
also  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv,  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Antony  Chevalier.  It  was 
transbted  into  English  by  Etheridge  (Loud.  1862-65). 
The  Jerasalem  Targum  was  first  printed  by  Bomberg 
(Venice,  1518)  in  his  Rabbinical  Bible,  and  reprinted  in 
the  subsequent  Rabbinical  Bibles  issued  by  him,  and  in 
the  great  Polyglots.  Since  its  publication  by  Walton 
in  1657,  it  has  also  appeared  at  Wilna  (1852),  Vienna 
(1859),  and  Warsaw  (1875).  Francis  Taylor  made  a 
Latin  version  of  this  Targum  (Lond.  1649);  but  the 
more  correct  one  is  that  of  Antony  Chevalier  above 
noticed. 

A  commentary  was  written  upon  the  Pseudo-Jona- 
than and  Jerusalem  Targums  by  David  ben-Jaoob  Ze- 
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brecyn  (Prague,  1609),  entitled  )T\^^'^  Gli-nn  b5  ©'ll'^t 
•»cb:rTi'»  Dia'nm;  by  Mordecai  ben-Naphtali  Hinch 
(Amsterdam,  1671),  entitled  D'^OOH  niBp,  but  OYl«<D 
■'abrin'^1  "jrsr  Dia'nn  br  is  given  in  the  Pentateuch 
edition  published  at  Wilna  in  1859.  R  Pheibel  ben- 
David  (Hanau,  1614),  author  of  nib^H  ItfiO,  did  not 

compose,  as  the  writer  of  the  art.  "  Targum'*  in  Kitto 
states,  a  commentary  on  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jeru- 
sbalmi,  but  an  elucidation  ef  difficult  words  found  in 
Jonathan's  Targum. 

We  subjoin  the  following  specimens  from  Genesis  and 
Deuteronomy,  selected  at  random : 


8, 18).  The  extraneous  insertions  are  veiy  numerous, 
uncertain,  fabulous,  and  incorrect.  Thus  at  ii,  1  we 
read,  **  And  the  three  friends  of  Job  heard  of  all  the 
evil  that  had  come  upon  him  when  they  had  seen  the 
trees  of  his  garden  burned  up,  and  the  bread  of  hiB  food 
changed  into  living  flesh,  and  the  wine  of  his  drink 
into  blood;  and  they  came  each  one  from  his  place, 
and  for  this  ser\'ice  they  were  delivered  from  the  place 
appointed  them  in  Gehenna."  In  i,  15  the  words  of  the 
original  iX2':S  ^9  Vcni  are  rendered  q'^ms  nbB:i 
nntJt  nsbcB  n'^b'^b,  "and  the  queen  of  Samar- 
cand  (?)  suddenly  rushed  in."    If  Samarcand  be  reaUy 


Onk«tc$, 
IT.  And  to  Adam  h«  wld,  For  Uiat  thou  bait 
•flrapted  tb«  word  of  thf  wlfs,  and  haat  eatan 
from  lh«  tree  of  which  1  have  oommanded  onto 
thee,  and  eald,  Thoa  ahalt  not  aat  from  it :  cniMd 
•hall  the  aarth  ba  for  thy  eake:  with  trouMa 
•halt  thou  eat  of  it  all  th«  dayt  of  thy  lifa ; 

18.  And  thorn*  and  thbtlea  it  eball  grow  for 
tbae ;  and  thov  ahalt  aal  the  graw  of  the  llald. 


Gbh.  Ill,  IT,  18. 


16.  And  thoraa  and  thietlaa  thall  It  mnltlply 
for  th«« ;  and  thon  ahalt  eat  the  Rtaae  that  it  on 
the  Ihca  of  the  earth.  Then  bejian  Adam  and 
•aid,  I  pray,  through  tha  Mercy  that  is  before 
thee,  JeDovah,  let  va  not  be  aocounted  before  thee 
aa  the  b«Mts  that  eat  the  trraaa  on  tbo  fiice  of  th« 
Said :  mav  wa  be  permitted  to  ariae  and  toll  with 
the  toll  of  our  handa,  and  aat  food  fhrni  the  tnlU 
of  tha  earth  ;  and  thna  may  there  be  a  diiforance 
before  thee  between  tha  aoas  of  aoaa  aad  tha  off- 
■pringof  eattla. 

Obct.  xxxnr,  i^ 


IT.  And  to  Adam  be  aaid,  Becauae  thoa  bait  n- 
eel  Ted  the  word  of  thy  wifc.  and  haat  eaten  from 
the  IVult  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  ibec, 
Thoa  ahalt  not  eat  from  It :  enraad  be  the  airth, 
baeauee  it  haa  not  ahown  nnto  than  thy  lanit ;  is 
aorrow  ahalt  thoa  eat  of  It  all  tha  dayi  of  thy  U(e ; 


All  ntnr  aad 
ahnlt  eat  lh« 


18.  And  thoma  and  thittlaa  ehall 
multiply  for  thv  aake ;  aad  thou  ah 
graaa  that  la  on  the  face  of  the  fleld.  Adam  aa- 
•wef«d  and  eald,  I  pray,  by  the  Uprey  that  1>  be- 
fore thee,  Jehovah,  that  wa  may  not  be  de»m»d 
like  unto  the  beaat»,  that  we  ehould  eat  frnw 
that  la  on  the  foca  of  the  Said ;  may  we  be  allow- 
ed to  ariae  and  toll  with  tha  totlinx  of  onr  haadi, 
and  eat  food  from  the  f.x)d  of  the  earth,  and  thai 
may  there  ha  a  diatlnctloa  now  before  thee  be- 
tween tha  aooa  of  men  and  the  oflapring  of  cattle. 


1.  And  Moaaa  aaeandad  fhim  tha  oneampmant 
of  Moab  U>  the  moniitaln  of  Nebo :  the  head  of 
tha  hdicht  that  ia  oppoalta  Jericho.  And  Jahovah 
•howed  him  all  tha  land  of  GUaad  onto  Daa. 


S.  And  all  Naphtall  and  tha  land  of  Ephralm 
and  Manaaaah,  iad  all  tha  land  of  Jndah  to  the 
hlndmoat 


1.  And  Moaas  aaeandad  from  the  plain  of  Moab 
to  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  tha  •unimit  of  the  hill 
which  la  oppoalta  Jericho.  And  Ood  ahowed  him 
tha  whole  land :  Gllaad  unto  Dan  of  Caaaraa. 


t.  And  all  tha  land  of  Naphtall,  and  the  land 
of  Ephraim  and  Mananah,  and  tha  whole  land 
of  Jndah,  to  tha  hlndmoat 


1.  And  Maaea  aaeandad  from  the  plalnaof  Mnb 
to  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  aammil  ot  tk« 
helirfat  wbleh  ia  over  aninat  Jericho ;  and  the 
word  of  Jehovah  showed  him  all  the  mirhtroD«« 
of  the  land  :  the  powerful  deeds  which  Jcpatbsh 
horn  Gllaad  would  do,  and  the  victorias  of  Sam- 
•on  tha  eon  of  Manoah,  fh>m  the  tribe  of  Daa. 

9.  And  the  thousand  princes  from  the  houM  of 
Naphtall  who  Joined  isaoa  with  BaUk,  and  the 
kinga  whom  Joehna  the  son  of  Nan,  from  tbe 
tribe  of  Ephndm,  would  kill,  and  the  power  of 
Gideon  the  son  tit  Joaah  from  tha  tribe  of  Maaas- 
eeh.  and  all  the  klnm  of  Israel,  aad  the  kinfrdom 
of  tne  bouse  of  Judsh  who  would  rule  la  the  land 
until  the  aaeond  Suoctuary  would  ba  laid  low. 

S.  Aad  tbe  kinir  of  the  aouth  who  would  joia 
tha  kiair  of  tha  north  to  deatroy  tha  Inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  tha  Ammonitaa  aad  MoabitM, 
tha  InhablUnto  of  the  vailevs  who  would  opprcM 
laraal,  and  tha  axlla  of  tha  dladplca  of  El^ah  who  would  ba  driven  out  from  tha  plain  of  Jericho,  and  tha  axila  of  tha  dWlplea  of  Eliaha  who 
would  be  driven  out  from  the  elty  of  palma  bv  their  bretbran,  tha  bouae  of  Israel :  two  hundred  thouaand  men.  And  tha  w««s  of  each  genera- 
tion and  the  punlahmant  otArmmlgut  [Annlllna]  tha  evil  one  and  tha  batUa-array  of  Gog.  And  in  this  great  mieary  Mlchaal  will  nriae  with 
tha  sword:  to  save,  etc 


8.  And  tha  weat  aad  tha  plain  of  tha  vallay  of 
Jaricho  tha  city  of  tha  palms,  unto  Zoar. 


8.  And  weat,  and  tha  plain  of  tha  vallay  of 
Jericho  tha  dty  which  produoaa  the  palma,  that 
iaZaftr. 


4.  Literature,  —  Winer,  De  JonaihanU  in  Pentaieu- 
chum  Paraphrati  Chalduica  (Erlangen,  1823) ;  Peter- 
man  n,  De  Duahus  Pentateuchi  Paraphrasibua  ChakUiiciSj 
pui\  De  Indole  Paraphraseos  qtue  Jonathanis  esse  diet' 
tur  (Berolin.  1829) ;  Bftr,  Geist  des  Jeruschabni  (Pseudo- 
J(mathan),in  Frankers  Monatsschnfi,  1851-62,  p.  236- 
242 ;  Seligsohn  and  Traub,  Utber  den  Geist  der  Uebersetz- 
ung  des  Jonathan  ben-Usiel  zum  Pentateuch  und  die  Ab- 
faswng  des  in  den  Editionen  dieser  Uebersetzung  beige- 
druckten  Targum  Jeruschalmi,  in  Frankers  Monats- 
schrifij  1867,  p.  96-114,  138-149;  Geiger,  Das  Jerusa- 
lemische  Targum  zum  Pentateuch,  in  the  Urschrift  u, 
Uebersetzung  der  Bibel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  467-480;  Se- 
ligsohn, De  Duabus  Ifierosolymitatds  Pentateuchi  Para- 
phrasibus  (ibid.  1868) ;  Gronemann,  Die  Jonathan*sche 
Pentateuch- Uebersetzungy  etc  (Leips.  1879). 

V.  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa, — These  Targuros 
are  generally  divided  into  three  groups,  viz. :  a.  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs ;  6.  The  five  Megilloth ;  c.  Daniel, 
Chronicles,  and  Ezra.  Tradition  ascribes  to  R.  Joseph 
the  Blind  the  authorship  of  this  Targum,  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  writers  even  of  the  18th  century  (see 
Zunz,  op,  cif,  p.  66). 

1.  The  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Job,— A  feature  of 
this  Targum  is  its  Haggadical  character.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  a  paraphrase  on  the  book 
of  Job  is  mentioned.  Its  difficulty,  but  more  especially 
its  adaptation  to  allegorizing  fancies,  presented  a  pe- 
culiar temptation  to  Chaldee  expositors.  In  many 
places  we  find  a  double  Targum.  After  one  interpre- 
tation, which  is  always  free  in  character,  another  still 
more  paraphrastic  is  annexed  with  the  introductory, 
Kn,  I  e.  ^nn  Oiair,  another  Targum  (comp.  xviii,  7, 


mentioned,  the  date  is  late.  The  language  is  inter- 
mixed with  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  Palestinian  Targumim  and  Midrsshim.  Thus 
the  word  *^b2l9M,  ayytko^  (angel),  is  used  in  xv,  15; 
XX,  27 ;  XXXV,  10.  Bacher  also  finds  in  this  Targum 
the  Latin  word  delator,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  author  lived  in  Palestine,  under  Roman  do- 
minion, in  the  4th  or  6th  century,  while  the  writer  of 
the  art.  *<  Targum"  in  Kitto  states  that  "  the  work  is  a 
growth  belonging  to  various  times  and  writers,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  end  cannot  be  precisely  determined." 
With  regard  to  the  Maaoretic  text,  the  Targum  of 
Job  agrees  sometimes  with  the  Sept.  (as  xix,  29 :  "Z, 
Targ.  n-^a,  Sept.  iv  avTtf\  xxii,  21 :  "^nKISn,  Targ. 
■^ribbs.  Sept,  KopvoQ  vov  f  xxxi,  82 :  n^'^Kb,  Targ. 
K'>3D3Mb,  Sept.  (cvoc,  both  n^1i(),or  with  tbe  Peahito 
(comp.  iii,  8;  vi,  16;  vii,  4:  ix,  7;  xvi,  10;  xxvi,  10; 
xxxiii,  28).  Often  the  reading  of  the  Targum  has  to 
be  explained  from  an  interchange  of  letters,  thus : 


1  and  1— 

xxlv, 

«4; 

1«'^. 

Tar.  lai  OS-^-^-St). 

K 

II 

n- 

▼l 

6: 

bx. 

«i 

in  cpD'^cis-E). 

XXX, 

8; 

nxio, 

•t 

nm©  (Hni»). 

xxvlft, 

7; 

rr», 

•f 

mn  (mn>. 

K 

If 

tt- 

▼». 

4; 

T1«1, 

«i 

*»nxi  (n-^^nsn). 

n 

«• 

a- 

XXX, 

18: 

nniD, 

«f 

on-ifi  Ci^n'^aa). 

n 

ii 

p- 

xvll, 

2: 

cni-ianat, 

n 

ft 

•»- 

xix. 

88; 

''3. 

•1 

13  (H'^a). 
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•«  ud  1-xxTiii,  7;  n^K,     Tar.  mn  (mri). 

:  "  o-    Til,  »;  "iiy,        "  yo9  (posn  xias'^n 


In  two  ctKS  the  Tariation  is  to  be  acconnted  for  by 
beajing  amuSi  riz.  xxLx,  22,  where,  instead  of  ^\^T\, 
la^ncnssn),  and  xxxix,  23,  where,  for  nann, 
tTS'^np'TOr)  is  read.  The  number  is  greater  where 
the  vovel-points  differ  from  those  of  the  Masorab.  Ya- 
nations  of  this  kind  may  amount  to  about  thirty. 

The  Targam  on  Job  was  published  by  John  Teren- 
tign  (Franek.  1663)  [the  text  being  that  of  Buxtorf,  and 
the  Latin  translation  that  of  Arias  Montanus  ],  with 
notes,  conaistlng  of  varions  readings  and  explanations 
of  ChaUee  words.  The  LiStin  venion  of  Alphonso  de 
Zamora  was  published  with  notes  by  John  Mercier 
(ibid.  1663),  and  Victorius  Scialai  translated  it  into 
Latin  (Rome,  1618).  This  Targum  has  been  treated 
^  Bacber,  in  Grau's  AfattaUachrifl,  1871,  p.  208-228, 
a:Kl  br  Weiss,  De  Libri  Joti  Paraphrcui  Chaldaka 
(VniJal  1873). 

2.  The  Targum  on  the  P#aiins.— This  Targum  is  not 

so  Haggadic  or  diffuse  as  that  of  Job.     Sometimes  it 

f  4lowi  the  original  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  closeness, 

St  in  i,  iit,  t,  vi,  etc     In  more  cases,  however,  it  in- 

dul^  in  prolix  digressions,  absurd  fables,  and  common- 

plaee  remarks.     Two  or  three  different  versions  of  the 

laiae  text  occasionally  follow  one  another  without  re- 

nark,  though  the  introductory  notice  MH,  t  e.  d^l'^n 

^TXX,  HMBetimes  precedes  (comp.  ex,  1).    The  additions 

tA  the  text  are  often  inappropriate,  the  sense  distorted, 

the  titles  wrongly  paraphrased,  and  fables  are  abundant. 

Thus  in  ex,  1  the  paraphrase  hna,  "The  Lord  said  in 

bis  word  that  he  would  appoint  me  lord  of  all  Israel; 

l«t  he  said  to  me  again.  Wait  for  Saul,  who  is  of  the 

ifibe  of  Benjamin,  till  he  die,  because  he  does  not  agree 

i.i  the  kingdom  with  an  associate;  and  afterwards  I 

viD  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,^  to  which  is  sub- 

j"t»ed  80%  thus,  **  The  Lord  said  in  his  word  that  he 

9>wld  give  me  the  dominion  because  I  was  intent  upon 

the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  his  right  hand :  wait  till  I 

make  thine  enemy  the  footstool  of  thy  feet.'*    Devia- 

tinitt  from  the  Hasoretic  text  are  numerous.     On  the 

vh4e,  the  linguistic  character  of  this  Targum  oorre- 

tpuods  with  that  on  Job,  and  resembles  that  of  the 

Wusslena  Targum.    It  abounds  in  Greek  words;  thus, 

(■endes  tiie  oyycXoi,  occurring  also  in  Job,  we  meet 

vith  iipoy,  xx,  4 ;  wiXoyoCt  xlvi,  8 ;  Kvpvoi:,  liii,  1, 

end  xcrii,  10;  yq^oc*  Ixxii,  10;  irXarfi<r,  Iviii,  12;  irv- 

Msc.  hKxiii,  18 ;  oyXoC)  Ixxxix,  7 ;  wvi8p^0Vt  Ivii,  82 ; 

t^Mfuif  xviii,  34,  etc.    According  to  Bacher,  Dcu 

Tarfim  tM  den  Psalmenj  in  Griltz's  Monafstchrijft,  1872, 

u  408416;  463-478,  the  author  of  this  Targum  is  the 

mmf  as  of  that  on  J<^    Davidson,  in  Kitto^s  Cyciop,  s.  v. 

"Tsigom,"  thinks  that,  **like  the  Targum  on  Job,  this 

"oe  14  an  aeeomulation  of  expositions  extending  over 

nasariesL**    The  Targum  on  the  Psalms  was  printed  in 

Jvtioianrs  PolygkH,  Psalter  (Genoa,  1516),  and  in  the 

Heugfec  ediUoo  of  the  Psalter,  published  at  Rostock, 

!^41    It  ta  alw  printed  in  the  latest  Rabbinical  Bible 

•  Wsnaw,  1875).    The  Antwerp  and  following  Poly- 

fiau  ri972,  1645,  1657)  contain  the  Latin  version  of 

Arift  Vontanna.     From  the  Codex  Reuchlin  it  was 

pobiished  by  Lagarde  in  his  Hagiographa  Chaldaice 

'  Uip«.  1873),  and  rapabUshed  by  Nestle  in  his  PsaUeru 

»  T^mgbittwm  (Tttb.  1877-79). 

I.  The  Targmm  <m  Proverb$, — This  Taigum  is  not 
HifyMlic,  and  adbeiea  more  doaely  to  the  original 
t>xt.  Its  renaikafale  agreement  with  the  Syriac  ver- 
■oa  ksa  often  been  notioed — an  agreement  which 


extends  even  to  the  choice  and  position  of  words, 
comp.  i,  1-6,  8,  10,  12,  13;  ii,  9,  10,  18-15;  iii,  2-9; 
iv,  1-8,  26;  v,  1,  2,  4,  5;  viii,  27;  x,  8-5;  xxvi,  1; 
xxvii,  2,  5,  6,  8 ;  xxix,  5,  6 ;  xxxi,  81.  Dathe,  in  his 
I)e  Ratiane  Coruensus  Ve7-nonis  Chaldaica  et  Syriacm 
Proverbiorum  Sohmonit  (Lips.  1764),  was  the  first  who 
gave  special  attention  to  this  fact,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Chaldee  interpreter  was  dependent  on 
the  Syriac  He  endeavors  to  prove  his  position  by  many 
pertinent  arguments,  such  as  that  the  Syriac  explains 
Aramean  departures  from  the  Hebrew  most  naturally, 
and  that  many  Syriacisms  in  words,  forms,  and  orthogra- 
phy appear  in  the  version  which  are  otherwise  unknown 
to  Chaldee,  or  at  least  are  very  rare.  Eichhom  and 
Yolck  take  the  same  view.  Hiivemick  denies  the  use 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  endeavoring  to  account  for 
their  similarity  by  the  cognate  dialects  in  which  both 
are  written,  the  identity  of  country  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  and  their  literality.  Davidson,  in  Kitto^s  Cy- 
dopcBdiOf  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  the  Taigum  having 
been  made  in  Syria,  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Hebrew 
was  consulted,  or  rather  the  Greek  through  the  medium 
of  the  Syriac  While  the  Hebrew  was  the  basis,  the 
Syriac  was  freely  used.  Different  entirely  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Maybaum,  who  takes  the  opposite  g^und  to 
that  of  Dathe,  Eichhom,  and  others.  He  believes  that 
the  Syriac  interpreter  was  dependent  on  the  Chaldee. 
The  statemento  in  the  art.  Syriac  Vkrsion,  its  Rk- 

LATIOM   TO   THE   SSPTUAOINT   AND   ChALDEB,  in  this 

CydopadiOy  confirm  this  view.  The  greatest  obstacle 
in  all  these  disquisitions  is  the  want  of  a  critical 
text,  and  Maybaum,  who  compared  the  different  read- 
ings together  with  an  ancient  codex  preserved  at 
BresUin,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dathe's  evi- 
dence b  based  upon  corrupt  readings.  As  to  the  orig- 
inal language  of  this  Targnm,  Dathe  (op.  ciU  p.  125) 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Syriac,  the  Chaldaisms  which  we  find  at  present 
having  been  interpolated  by  Jews:  **Nempe  Judiei 
utebantur  versionibus  Syriacis,  quas  legere  atqne  intel- 
ligere  ob  summam  utriusque  lingusB  consensionem  pa- 
terant.  Sed  mutabant  eas  passim,  partim  ad  siue  dia- 
lect! proprietatem,  partim  ad  Icctionem  textus  Hebnei 
inter  eos  receptam."  His  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Chaldee  in  xviii,  22  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew ai;3  KX?3  nVM  VCro,  and  while  the  other  ver- 
sions read  SlS'ihd  after  ^TISX,  the  Chaldee  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  evident  that  because  the  word 
is  wanting  in  one  MS.,  this  inference  cannot  be  drawn 
concerning  all  others.  The  fact  in  the  matter  is,  that 
only  in  Walton's  edition  does  the  Chaldee  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text;  while  others,  as  Dathe  himself  admits, 
have  the  word  TX2Mi.  And,  after  all,  how  is  it  that  the 
Chaldee  so  often  deviates  from  the  Masoretic  text? 
Whence  is  it  that  so  many  Chaldaisms  are  found  even 
in  those  codices  which,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  do 
not  agree  with  the  Masoretic  text  ?  The  answer  is  that, 
as  the  Chaldaisms  in  our  Targum  are  as  original  as  the 
Syriacisms,  we  have  here  evidently  to  do  with  a  mixed 
dialect;  and  from  the  analysis  given  on  the  linguistic 
peculiarities,  Maybanm  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
language  of  the  Targum  on  Proverb*  ia  Sgro-Chaldaic^ 
and  the  original  language  of  the  author.  The  relation 
of  the  Chaldee  to  the  Syriac  version  having  already 
been  treated  at  some  length  in  the  art  Syriac  Version, 
ITS  Relation  to  the  Septuagint  and  Chaldkb, 
we  can  only  refer  to  it.  If  the  hypothesis  of  Maybaum, 
which  we  have  adopted,  be  tnie,  viz.  that  the  Syriac 
depended  upon  the  Chaldee,  not  vice  versa  —  for  even> 
DaWdson  admits  that  "  a  uniform  dependence  of  the 
Aranuean  upon  the  Syriac  cannot  be  sustained"— the 
Targum  on  Proverbs  must  have  existed  at  a  very  early 
|)eriod;  at  any  rate,  Davidson  acknowledges  that  the 
Targum  on  Proverbs  is  older  than  those  on  Job  and 
Psalms,  in  this  respect  following  Zunz.  This  being  so, 
we  do  not  ezr  in  assuming  that  the  Targnm  on  Proverbs 
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belongs  to  the  2d  or  8d  century.  It  is  generally  found 
in  the  Polyglot  and  Kabbinical  Bibles.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Alphonso  de  Zamora  and  John 
Mercier.  See^  besides  Dathe's  treatise,  already  men- 
tioned, Maybaunii  Ueber  die  Sprache  de*  Targum  zu,  den 
Sprueken  und  desaen  Verhdltniu  zum  Syrtr,  in  Merx's 
Archiv^fur  wisteiuchuftlicke  Fortchwng  da  Alien  Testa- 
meattf  ii,  66  sq. 

4.  The  Targum  on  the  Five  MegiUoihy  i  e.  on  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  the  Lamentations, 
is,  according  to  Zunz,  a  Midrashic  paraphrase,  exceed- 
ingly loose  and  free  in  character,  containing  legends, 
fables,  allusions  to  Jewish  histor}',  and  many  fanciful 
additions.  The  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  date  con- 
siderably posterior  to  the  Talmudic  time,  and  is  written 
in  an  intermediate  dialect  between  the  West  Aranuean 
of  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  and  the  East  Aramaean  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  least  Haggadic  is  Ruth, 
the  most  rhapsodical  that  of  Canticles.  Delitzsch 
(^Geech,  d.jud,  Poeeie,  p.  135)  thinks  that  <*  the  Targums 
on  the  five  Megilloth  are  the  most  beautiful  national 
works  of  art,  through  which  there  runs  the  golden 
thread  of  Scripture,  and  which  are  held  together  only 
by  the  unity  of  the  idea.**  Whether  these  Targums 
are  the  work  of  one  or  different  persons  cannot  be  well 
decided.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  Zunz,  Volck, 
and  Deutsch,  the  latter  that  of  Davidson. 

(1.)  The  Targum  on  Ruih  was  published  separately 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia  by  John  Mercier 
(Paris,  1564),  and  the  following  specimen  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  same :  Ruth  ii,  10, 1 1,  **  Why  have  I  found  pity 
in  thine  eyes  to  know  me,  and  I  of  a  strange  people,  of  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  and  of  a  people  who  are  not  clean  to 
enter  into  the  Church  of  the  Lord?  And  Boaz  answered 
and  said  to  her,  In  telling  it  has  been  told  me  by  the 
saying  of  the  wise  men,  that  when  the  Lord  decreed,  he 
did  not  decree  respecting  women,  but  men ;  and  it  was 
said  to  me  in  prophecy  that  kings  and  prophets  are 
about  to  spring  from  thee  on  account  of  the  good  thou 
hast  done,"  etc 

(2.)  The  paraphrase  on  Lamentations  is  more  Mi- 
drashic than  that  on  Kuth,  but  of  the  same  type,  being 
copiously  interwoven  with  pieces  of  history,  allegor}', 
fables,  reflections,  etc 

(8.)  The  paraphrase  on  EcclesiasffS  is  more  Mi- 
drashic than  the  former,  the  author  having  given  a  free 
rein  to  his  imagination  and  made  copious  insertions. 
The  following  verses  will  best  illustrate  the  character 
of  this  paraphrase.     In  i,  2,  we  read : 

"  When  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  foresaw,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  thnt  the  iclnedom  of  Rehi>boam  his 
Bon  wonla  be  divided  with  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
and  thnt  Jernsalera  and  the  holy  temple  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and'  that  the  people  of  Israel  wonld  be  led  into 
captivity,  he  said,  by  the  Divine  Word,  Vanity  of  vanities 
is  this  world ;  vauity  of  vanities  is  all  which  I  and  my 
father,  David,  have  labored  for,  all  of  It  is  vanity . . .  (ver. 
12,  IS).  When  kiiiir  Solomon  was  slttiug  upon  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  his  heart  became  very  proud  of  his  rich- 
es, and  he  transu^ressed  the  Word  of  Goa,  and  he  gathered 
many  horses  niid  chariots  and  riders,  and  he  amassed 
mnch  gold  and  silver,  and  he  married  from  foreign  na- 
tions, whereupon  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  him;  and  he  sent  to  him  Ashmoda,  the  king  of 
the  demons,  who  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom, and  took  away  the  ring  from  his  hand,  In  order  that 
he  should  n)nm  and  wander  about  in  the  world  to  re- 
prove it;  and  he  went  about  In  the  provincial  towns  and 
the  citien  of  the  land  of  Israel,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
and  say  in  i;,  I  am  Coheleth,  whose  name  was  formerly 
called  Solomon,  who  was  king  over  Israel  In  Jempnlem : 
and  I  gave  my  heart  to  ask  instrnctlon  of  God  at  the  time 
when  he  appeared  nnto  me  In  Gibeon,  to  try  me,  and  to 
ask  me  what  I  desire  of  him ;  and  I  asked  nothing  of  him 
except  wisdom,  to  know  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  and  knowledge  of  whatsoever  was  done  under  the 
sun  In  this  world,  and  I  saw  all  the  works  of  the  wicked 
children  of  men— a  sad  business  which  God  gave  to  the 
children  of  men  to  be  afflicted  by  it." 

As  this  Targum  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
G'lHsburg,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (London, 
1861),  the  reader,  by  perusing  the  same,  will  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  himself  better  than  by  any  extracts. 


(4.)  The  Targum  on  Canticles  is  the  mott  Haggadic 
of  all,  and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  paraphrase,  be- 
cause the  words  of  the  original  are  completely  covered 
by  extravagant  and  inflated  expressions  ("nuge  atqae 
fri volitates**)  wh  ich  refer  to  another  subject.  '*  The  pam* 
phrast  has  indulged  in  the  greatest  license,  and  allowed 
his  imagination  to  run  riot  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways." 
He  has  composed  a  paneg}'ric  on  his  people,  describing 
prophetically  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  begin- 
ning with  their  exode  from  Egypt,  and  detailing  their 
doings  and  sufferings  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  iHiilding  of  the  third  Temple.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  allegory,  i,  8  relates  Jehovah's  fame 
which  went  abroad  in  consequence  of  the  wonders  he 
wrought  when  bringing  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt : 
ver.  12  describes  the  departure  of  Moses  to  receive  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  how  the  Israelites  in  the  mean- 
time made  the  golden  calf;  ver.  14  particularizes  the 
pardon  of  that  sin  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle ; 
iii,6-ll  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joshua,  over  the  Jordan,  their  attacking 
and  conquering  the  Canaanites,  and  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon*s  Temple ;  v,  2  describes  the  Babylonian  captivity ; 
vi,  2  represents  the  deliverance  of  Israel  through  CtTtis, 
and  the  building  of  the  second  Temple;  ver.  7,  etc., 
names  the  battles  of  the  Maccabees;  vii,  11,12  represents 
the  present  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  anx- 
iety to  learn  the  time  of  their  restoration ;  viii,  5,  etc., 
describes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  flnal  ingath- 
ering of  Israel,  the  building  of  the  third  Temple,  etc 

The  very  first  verse  of  this  Targum  reads  thus : 


ti 


king 

the  Lord  of  the  v^ole  world.  Ten  stinp*  were  snnff  in 
this  world,  bnt  this  song  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
all.  The  ftr^  song  Adam  sang  when  his  sins  were  for^ 
given  him,  and  when  the  Sabbath-day  came  and  pnitect- 
ed  him  he  opened  his  montli  and  said,  *A  song  for  the 
Sabbath-day,'  etc  (Psa.  xcil).  The  second  song  Hoses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sang  when  the  Lord  of  ttte  world  di- 
vided the  Red  Sea  for  tbem.  They  all  opened  their  months 
and  sang  as  one  man  ihe  sons  as  It  is  written,  *Then 
sang  Muses  and  the  children  of  Israel^  (Exod.  xv,  1).  The 
third  song  the  children  of  Israel  sanpr  when  the  well  of 
water  was  given  to  them,  as  it  Is  written,  *Theu  sang 
Israel' (Numb,  xxi,  17).  The  fourth  song  Moses  the 
prophet  sang  when  his  time  came  to  depart  from  this 
world,  in  which  he  reproved  the  people  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  it  is  written,  *Glve  ear.  O  neavens,  and  I  will 
speak*  (Dent,  xxxii,  1).  The  JIftn  son*;  Joshna  the  son 
of  Nun  sang  when  he  waged  war  in  (Gibeon,  and  the  snu 
and  moon  stood  still  for  him  thlrty-slx  hours;  and  when 
they  left  off  singing  their  song,  he  himself  opened  his 
month  and  sang  this  sonfr«  as  it  is  written,  *Then  san;; 
Joshna  before  the  Lord*  <  Josh,  x,  li).  The  sfxtJi  song 
Barok  and  Deborah  sang  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  de- 
livered Sisera  and  his  srmy  into  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  as  It  is  written,  *Then  sang  Deborah,' etc 
(Judg.  V,  11).  The  seventh  sonir  Hannah  sang  when  a  son 
was  given  her  by  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written,  *And  Hannah 
prayed  prophetically  and  said'  (1  Sam.  il,  1,  and  the  Tar- 
gum, aa  loe.).  The  eighth  song  David  the  son  of  Israel 
sang  for  all  the  wonders  which  the  L<ird  did  for  him.  U^ 
opened  bis  month  and  sang  a  hymn,  as  it  is  written,  'And 
David  sans  in  prophecy  before  the  Lord'  (8  Sum.  xxll,  1, 
and  the  T^rgnm,  ad  loe.).  The  ninth  song  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  sang  by  the  Holy  Spirit  before  Ood,  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  tenth  sonir  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity  shall  sine  when  they  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  their  captivlt  v,  as  it  is  written  and  declared  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  *This  soiig  shall  be  nnto  yon  for  joy, 
as  in  the  night  in  which  the  (east  of  the  Passover  is  cele- 
brated; and  gladness  of  heart  as  when  the  people  go  to 
aupear  before  the  Lord  three  times  in  the  year,  with  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  with  the  sonnd  of  the  timbrel,  to  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord^  and  to  worship  before 
the  Lord  the  mighty  one  of  Israel'  (Isa.  xxx,  89)." 

From  this  specimen  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  leame<l 
Broughton  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  paraphrase 
"  is  worth  our  study,  both  for  delight  and  pmflt."  This 
Targum  is  found  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles ;  it  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  is  also  accessible  to  English 
readers  in  the  translation  of  Gill,  at  the  end  of  his  Com^ 
mentnry  on  the  Song  rrf  Solomon  (Lond.  1751),  p.  585  sq. 
(6.)  The  Targumf  or  rather  Targums^  on  Esther. — 
The  book  of  Esther,  enjoying,  both  thntugh  its  story- 
like  form  and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or 
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heard  by  every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  circa- 
lation  and  popularity,  has  been  targuroized  many  times. 
One  translation  ot  concise  form,  and  adhering  closely  to 
the  text,  ooctUB  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (vol.  iii) ;  it  was 
issued  enlarged  with  glosses  by  Tailer  in  Tarffum  Privt 
et  Posteriu*  in  Esther^  studiis  F.  Taileri  (Lond.  1655), 
and  forms  the  Targum  Prius  which  is  contained  in 
the  London  PolygUit.  Much  more  prolix,  and  ampli- 
fying still  more  the  legends  of  this  Targum  (com p. 
i,  2, 11 ;  ii,  5, 7 ;  iii,  1 ;  v,  14,  etc)  is  the  Targum  Poste- 
rius  in  Tailer,  it  being  **a  collectiun  of  Eastern  ro- 
mances, broken  up  and  arranged  to  the  single  verses; 
uf  gorgeous  hues  and  extravagant  imagination,  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  A  dskorib  or  Chamis^  or  any 
Eastern  collection  of  legends  and  tales."  Its  final  re- 
daction probably  belongs  to  the  11th  century.  This  is 
the  view  of  Dr.  Munk,  the  latest  editor  of  this  second 
Tai^m,  one  of  the  tales  of  which  runs  as  follows : 

'*  One  dny  when  the  king  ^Solomon)  was  Again  fnll  of 
wine,  he  commanded  that  all  wild  animals,  the  fowls  of 
I  he  air,  and  the  creeping  animals  of  the  earth,  as  well  as 
the  devils,  dsmonv,  and  spirits,  be  broasht  to  him,  that 
they  mli;ht  dance  before  nim,  and  behold,  with  nil  the 
kiu^  who  were  with  him,  his  glory.  The  royal  scribe 
called  them  by  their  name,  and  they  all  congregated  be- 
fore the  king,  with  the  exception  of  the  wim  cock.  At 
1  bis  the  king  angrily  commanded  that  he  should  be  nought 
fur,  and  when  iTmud,  sbonld  be  bronght  in.  intending  to 
kfll  him.  Then  said  the  wild  cock  to  the  king.  My  Ford 
kioff,  (five  heed  aud  hear  my  W(»rdsl  For  three  months 
I  weighed  in  my  mind,  aud  flew  about  in  the  whole 
world  In  search  of  a  town  which  di>es  not  obey  thee. 

1  saw  then  a  city  In  the  East,  of  the  name  of  JTitor, 
in  which  are  many  people,  and  a  woman  governs  them 
all ;  she  is  called  queen  of  Sheba.  If  it  please  thee,  my 
lord  king,  I  shall  go  to  that  cltv,  Mud  their  kings  in 
chains,  aud  their  rulers  with  iron  fetters,  and  brin<r  them 
bitber.  As  it  pleatted  the  king,  writers  were  called  who 
wrote  letters  and  boand  them  to  the  wings  of  the  wild 
Cfick.  Be  csme  to  the  qneen,  who,  observing  the  letter 
tied  to  the  wing,  looeened  it  and  read  the  folmwing  con- 
tents :  From  me,  king  Solomon,  greeting  to  thee  and  to 
thy  princes !  Thon  knowest  well  that  Qod  has  made  me 
king  over  the  beasts  of  the  fleld.  over  the  birds  of  heaven. 
over  demons,  spirits,  and  gobliirs.  The  kings  from  all 
regions  of  the  earth  approach  me  with  homage :  wilt  thon 
do  tb1i>,  thon  Shalt  have  great  honor ;  If  not,  I  will  send 
upon  thee  kings,  le<rions,  aud  horsemen.  The  kings  are 
the  beastH  of  the  field;  the  horsemen  the  birds  uf  heaven, 
the  hosts,  dfemons  aud  spirits;  the  goblins  are  the  le- 
gions who  shall  strangle  you  in  yonr  beds.  When  the 
oaeen  had  read  this,  she  rent  her  garments  and  called  for 
the  elders  and  lords,  saying.  Know  ye  what  king  Solo- 
mon has  sent  to  met  They  answered,  We  neither  know 
nor  esteem  him.  Tiie  qneen,  however,  trnstlnfi;  them  not, 
called  for  snilons  and  sent  presenta  to  the  king,  and  after 
three  years  she  came  herselC  The  king,  on  nearing  of 
her  arrival,  sat  In  a  crystal  hall  to  receive  her,  which  mnde 
her  fancy  that  he  was  sitting  in  water;  she  therefore  un- 
covered her  feet  ti>  pass  through.  On  seeing  his  glory. 
she  said.  May  the  Lord  thy  God  ne  praised  who  has  found 
pleasure  in  thee  and  made  thee  sit  on  the  throne  to  ezer- 
clae  mercy  and  Justice." 

We  have  purposely  selected  this  piece  from  the  first 
chapter,  because  it  is  also  found  in  an  abridged  form 
in  the  Koran  (sura  xxvii).  With  a  commentary,  the 
secoad  Targum  is  found  in  the  Warsaw  Rabbinical  Bi- 
ble. A  separate  edition,  with  various  readings,  notes, 
etc,  was  published  by  Munk,  Targum  Schem  turn  Buche 
Esther  (Beriin,  1876)'.  It  has  Uitely  been  translated  by 
Gaasel,  in  an  appendix  to  his  Dtts  Buck  Esther,  Ein 
Beiirag  zur  GtschiAte  des  Morgenlandes  (ibid  1878). 
It  has  been  treated  in  an  essay  by  Reiss,  Das  Targum 
Schem  zu  dem  Buche  Esther,  in  the  Monatsschnjl  ed- 
ited by  Gratz,  1876,  p.  161  sq.,  276  sq.,  398  sq. 

5.  The  Targum  on  the  Books  ofChromdes. — This  is 
preserred  in  three  codices.  The  oldest,  bearing  the 
date  of  1294,  is  in  the  Vatican,  known  as  Cod.  Urbin,  /, 
and  is  still  awaiting  a  critical  edition  or  perusal.  A 
second  oodex,  of  the  year  1343,  belonging  to  the  Erfurt 
Ubrary,  was  published  by  Beck  (Augsburg,  1680--83, 

2  vols.),  and  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  learned 
annotations.  The  Erfurt  MS.  has  many  chasms,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  fourteen  chapters.  The  third  oodex, 
f»f  the  year  1347,  and  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  published  by  David  W^ilkins  (Amster, 


1715).  Here  the  text  is  complete,  so  that  the  lacuna 
in  Beck's  edition  are  filled.  like  its  predecessor,  it  has 
also  a  Latin  version,  but  there  are  no  notes.  Great  as 
was  Wiikins's  ability  for  editing  this  Taigum,  yet  it 
speaks  badly  for  his  knowledge  that  he  has  put  on  the 
title-page  K.  Joae|)h  as  the  author  (though  Beck  was 
of  the  same  opinion),  and  that  he  has  made  him  rector 
of  the  academy  in  Sgria,  instead  of  Sora  in  Babylonia. 
Wilkins's  edition  was  lately  republished  from  a  copy 
found  at  Prague  by  Dr.  Rahmer,  under  the  title  012*1  H 
D^^Ta-^n  "inm  b»  (Thom,  1866),  and  the  deviations 
from  Beck*s  edition  are  given  in  notes.  We  cannot  en- 
ter here  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Erfurt  codex  with 
that  of  Cambridge.  As  to  the  authorship  of  this  Targum, 
its  ascrip^on  to  R.  Joseph  the  Blind  must  be  regarded 
as  exploded.  Whether  it  is  the  work  of  one  author  or  of 
more  cannot  now  be  decided.  Language,  style,  manner, 
and  Haggadic  paraphrase  show  its  Palestinian  origin. 
Zunz  remarks  that  it  sometimes  transcribes  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  verbally,  as  in  the  ge- 
nealogical table  of  the  tint  chapter  (comp.  ver.  51  with 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  xxxvi,  89).  So,  also, 
in  the  psalm  passages  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  its  words  often 
coincide  with  the  Targum  on  Psa.  cv  and  xcvi.  The 
origin  of  this  Targum  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the 
8th  century;  or,  as  the  most  recent  writer  on  this  Tar> 
gum  thinks,  the  older  text,  as  preserved  in  the  Erfurt 
codex,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and 
the  later,  as  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  codex,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  9th.  Owing  to  the  late  origin  of  this 
Targum,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of 
Hmigary  occurring  in  it^  as  well  as  some  other  foreign 
words,  besides  many  fables,  especially  in»the  explana- 
tion of  proper  names.  For  crirical  purposes  both  edi- 
tions must  be  used— the  Gntj  Paraphrasis  ChaUiaica 
Libr.  Chronicorum,  cura  M.  F,  Beckii,  for  the  learned 
notes ;  the  second,  Paraphrasis  . .  .  auctore  R.  Josepho, 
etc.,  for  the  more  correct  and  complete  text.  The  writer 
of  the  art.  "Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibU  states 
that  **  the  science  of  exegesis  will  profit  little  by  it"  (this 
Targum).  What  we  know  of  the  subject  induces  us  to 
hold  an  opposite  opinion  (see  Frankel,  Afonatsschrifi, 
1867,  p.  849  sq.;  but,  more  especially,  Rosenberg,  Das 
Tart/um  zur  Chronik,  in  Geiger's  JUdische  Zeitschriftj 
1870,  p.  72  sq.,  135  sq.,  263  sq.). 

6.  The  Targum  on  DartieL — The  existence  of  this 
work  was  first  noticed  by  Munk,  who  thinks  that  he 
found  it  in  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  (No. 
45  du  Fonds  de  St.-Germain-des-Prcs).  The  MS.,  how- 
ever, contains  only  a  Persian  Targum,  giving  an  apoc- 
r^'phal  account  of  Daniel.  According  to  the  learned 
writer,  this  bs'^31  M2Cp,  or  History  of  Daniel,  was  taken 

from  a  Targum  on  Daniel  in  CJhaldee.  The  first  words 
are  written  in  Chaldee,  they  are  then  repeated  in  Per- 
sian, and  the  history  continues  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage. After  several  legends  known  from  other  Tar- 
gums,  follows  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which 
the  book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  first 
Crusade.  Mohammed  and  his  successors  are  mention- 
ed, also  a  king  who,  coming  from  Europe  ("K^)S1")  tK), 
will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ishmaelitic  (Moham- 
medan) kings  and  princes;  he  will  break  down  the 
minarets  (H'lKSlS),  destroy  the  mosques  (Kn*13bQ), 
and  no  one  will  after  that  dare  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  Profane  (b^DB=Mohammed).  The  Jews  will 
also  have  to  suffer  great  misfortunes  (as,  indeed,  the 
knightly  Crusaders  won  their  spnrs  by  dastardly  mur- 
dering the  helpless  masses — men,  women,  and  children 
— in  the  Ghettos  along  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before 
they  started  to  deliver  the  holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
transition,  the  prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  "  Messiah, 
son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and  to  the  "  true 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  Munk  rightly  concludes 
that  the  book  must  have  been  composed  in  the  12th 
century,  when  Christian  kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period 
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over  Jenisatem  (^Notice  sur  Saadia  [Par.  1838],  p.  82). 
According  to  the  description  here  given,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  which  Zoteiiberg  publish- 
ed some  years  ago,  in  Persian,  vrith  a  German  transla- 
tion, in  Merx's  Arckiv,  i,  885  sq.,  and  beginning  thus: 
"  History  of  Daniel  (peace  be  upon  him).  I  am  Dan- 
iel, of  the  children  of  Jeconiah,  king  of  the  house  of 
Jndah."  Davidson  says,  ^  We  must  express  our  doubts 
about  such  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Daniel,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  that  the  Persian  was  made  from 
the  Chaldee;  for  a  few  Chaldee  words  at  the  beginning 
are  no  argument  in.  favor  of  it.  All  that  Munk  com- 
municates— i.  e.  part  of  a  page — is  insufficient  to  war- 
rant us  in  accepting  the  fact.  Yet  Steinschneider  has 
referred  to  '  a  Targum  on  Daniel,'  simply  on  tj|e  author- 
ity of  Munk's  notice  (jCataloffUS  Librorum  fftbrcgorum 
in  Bibliofheca  Bodleiana),  No  Targum  upon  Daniel  is 
extant,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  one  was  ever  made.  The  reason  assigned  in 
the  Talmud  for  not  rendering  the  book  into  Chaldee  is 
that  it  reveals  the  precise  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent. 
A  good  part  of  the  book  is  already  in  Chaldee."  To 
this  it  may  be  answered  that-,  at  the  time  when  Davidson 
wrote,  this  Targum  was  not  yet  published,  otherwise  he 
would  have  thought  differently.  Its  contents  show  that 
the  original  Chaldee  was  the  basis  of  it.  A  number  of 
Hebrew  words  occur  in  it,  and  it  closes  with  quoting 
Psa.  cxlvii,  2. 

7.  There  is  not  any  Targum,  so  far  as  is  known,  upon 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Part  of  Ezra  is  already  Chaldee, 
and  Nehemiah  was  counted  with  it  as  one  book. 

8.  To  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  of  Daniel,  pub- 
lished in  1772,  a  Chaldee  version  is  added  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal pieces  in  Esther.  This  has  been  printed  by  De 
Rossi,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version,  remarks,  and  dis- 
sertations {Specimen  Variarum  Leclionum  Sacri  Textvs 
et  Chaldaica  ExtherU  A  dditamenia,etc  [T«b.  1788,8vo]). 

An  edition  of  the  Chaldee  Hagiographa  was  publish- 
ed by  Lagarde  (Leips.  1873). 

VI.  Fragmentary  Targums  on  the  Other  Books, — Ac- 
cording to  Zunz,  the  Jerusalem  Targum — or  rather,  as 
it  should  be  called,  the  Palestinian  one — extended  to  the 
prophetic  books  also,  and  he  justifies  his  opinion  by  the 
following  particulars,  which  we  give  in  his  order :  Abud- 
raham  cites  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  1  Sam.  ix,  18,  and 
Kimchi  has  preserved  several  passages  from  it  on  Judges 
(xi,  1,  consisting  of  47  words),  on  Samuel  (i,  17, 18 :  106 
words),  and  Kings  (i,  22,  21:  68  words;  ii,  4,  1:  174 
words;  iv,  6:  66  words;  ver.  7:  72  words;  xiii,  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Tosephtahf  i.  e.  Ad- 
dition, or  Additional  Targum.  Luzzato  has  also  lately 
found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the  names  "  Targum 
of  Palestine,"  "  Targum  of  Jerushalmi,"  "  Another  Read- 
ing," etc.,  in  an  African  codex  written  A.M.  6247^A.D. 
1487,  viz.,  on  1  Sam.  xviii,  19;  2  Sam.  xii,  12;  1  Kings 
v,  9, 11,  13 ;  X,  18,  26;  xiv,  18;  on  Hob.  i,  1 ;  Obad.  i,  1. 
On  Isaiah  (ch.  Ixvi),  Rashi,  Abudraham  (liv,  11),  and 
Farissol  (Ixvi)  quote  it,  agreeing  in  part  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Targum  on  this  prophet  extant  in  Cod. 
Urbin.  Vatican.  No.  1,  containing  about  190  words,  and 
beginning,  "  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  he  prophesied 
at  the  end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  the 
son  of  Hczekiah,  the  king  of  the  tribe  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  on  the  17th  of  Tamuz,  in  the  hour  when  Manas- 
seh set  up  an  idol  in  the  Temple,"  etc  Isaiah  predicts 
in  this  his  own  violent  death.  Parts  of  this  Targum 
are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  PesHctah  Rabbathij  6  a, 
and  Yalhit  ha.  58  d.  A  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Jere- 
miah is  mentioned  by  Kimchi ;  on  Ezekiel  by  R.  Simon, 
Nathan  (Aruch),  and  likewise  by  Kimchi,  who  also 
speaks  of  a  further  additional  Taigum  on  Jonathan  for 
this  book.  A  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  Micah  is  known 
to  Rashi,  and  of  Zechariah  a  fragment  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Bruns  {Reptrt,  pt.  xv,  p.  174)  from  a  Reuch- 
linian  Ma  (Cod.  Kennic.  154),  written  in  1106.  The 
passage,  found  as  a  marginal  gloss  to  Zech.  xii,  10,  reads 
as  follows : 


"  TttTfifon  Jemnhdl'mi. — And  I  shall  pour  ont  apon  the 
honse  of  David  and  the  Inhabitauts  of  Jemralero  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  of  prayer  for  trnib.  And  after  this  phall 
^o  forth  MesHiah  the  Son  of  Ephraim  to  waee  war  agafust 
Qog.  Aud  60s  will  kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. They  win  look  up  to  me  aud  they  will  ask  me 
wherefore  the  heathens  have  killed  Me!*siah  the  Sou  of 
Bphraim.  They  will  then  mourn  over  bfni  as  mouru  father 
and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  they  will  wall  over  him 
as  one  walls  over  a  flrsl-boru." 

A  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  third  chapter  of  Habak- 
kuk,  quoted  by  Rashi,  is  mentioned  by  De  Rossi  (Cod. 
265  and  405,  both  of  the  18th  century). 

To  these  quotations,  which  led  Zunz  to  draw  the  in- 
ference that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  extended  to  the 
prophetic  books  also,  a  large  number  of  fragments  and 
variations  must  now  be  added  since  the  publication  of 
the  Reuchlinian  codex  by  Lagarde.  These  fragments 
and  variations  deviate  from  the  common  translation, 
and  are  introduced  by  five  different  designations,  as 

ann,  'inK^iBO,  «3*^'inN  web,  •^oanncn  n-'si, 

ISI")*^,  and  A'^btS.  These  additions,  as  found  in  the 
Reuchlinian  codex,  have  been  analyzed  in  a  very  schol- 
arly manner  by  Dr.  Bacher,  in  the  Zeifschr\/i  der  deut" 
Bchen  morgenL  Geselltchafiy  1874,  xxviii,  1  sq.,  and  they 
extend  to  the  following  books,  viz.:  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  P^zekiel,  Hoaea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Jonah,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Zech- 
ariah. Obadiah,  Nahum,  Haggai,  and  Malachi  are  not 
included.  Zunz,  after  referring  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  prophets  embraced  noth- 
ing more  than  the  Haphtaroth,  or  lessons,  remarks  that 
the  idea  is  untenable,  because  the  expressions  of  the  au- 
thors who  allude  to  it  go  to  show  that  they  had  seen 
Targums  upon  entire  books  (jGoitesd.  Vortrage,  p.  78). 
This  may  be  so;  but  the  existence  of  an  entire  Targum 
of  Palestine  on  all  the  prophets  is  pmblematicaL  We 
have  seen  above,  if  the  Reuchlinian  MS.  may  be  taken 
as  a  standard,  that  on  four  prophets,  viz.  Obadiah,  Na- 
hum,  Haggai,  and  Malachi,  such  fragmenta  are  not 
given.  Some  books  may  have  received  such  a  para- 
phrase ;  on  others,  and  those  the  great  majority  of  the 
prophetical  books,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  its  existence. 
It  is  more  probable  that  portion*  were  treated  para- 
phrastically  in  the  spirit  of  the  later  Haggadah — por- 
tions selected  on  no  definite  principle,  but  adopted  bj 
the  fancy  or  liking  of  paraphrasts ;  and  we  are  the  more 
justified  in  this  conclusion  when  comparing  Dr.  Bacber'a 
parallels  from  the  Talmud  and  Mid  rash  with  these  frag- 
mentary additions.  Deutsch,  the  writer  of  the  art. 
"Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BiiUy  thinks  ''the 
Babylonian  version  —  the  Jonathan  Targum  —  though 
paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the  apparently  more  imagi- 
native Palestinian  public.  Thus  from  heaped-up  ad- 
ditions and  mai^nal  glosses,  the  step  to  a  total  rewrit- 
ing of  the  entire  oo<lex  in  the  manner  and  taste  of  the 
later  times  and  the  dilTerent  locality  was  easy  enoagh." 
Be  it  as  it  may,  this  question  will  always  remain,  as  Dr. 
Bacher  says, "  one  of  the  darkest  points  in  the  disquisi- 
tion of  the  Targum  on  the  prophets." 

VII.  Character  and  Valve  of  the  Targftna  in  Genered. 
— There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Targums  were 
written  at  first  with  vowels.  Buxtorf  endeavored  to 
correct  the  punctuation  and  bring  it  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  standard  of  that  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  for  which 
some  censured  him,  though,  we  believe,  unjustly.  It  is 
no  reproach  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  did  not  per- 
fect their  vocalization.  As  there  is  at  present  no  criti- 
cal text  of  the  Targums,  they  can  only  be  carefully  ena- 
ployed  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  original,  although 
they  show  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Maaoretic  text. 
They  may  be  advantageously  used  in  suggesting  read- 
ings of  some  importance  and  value.  Perhaps  they  are 
more  useful  in  interpretation  than  the  lower  criticism. 
On  the  whole,  Richard  Simon's  view  of  the  Targnms 
deserves  to  be  notetl  here.  In  his  Hitt^  Crii,  Vet,  TV*/. 
lib.  ii,  c.  18,  he  Bays,"0mne8  isr»  paraphrases,  pnptcr 
illam  Onkelosi  et  Jonathanis.  non  magna  mihi  utilitatis 
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vidmtnr,  nee  foraoo  mnltttm  e  re  fedt,  Ulas  eorioee 
Nod  qoanU  tamen  multis  exiKtimttur,  il- 
hraiD  uuliua:  ex  advereo  Jndni  ex  illis  arma  advenus 
Chfutianos  depromunt,  aibi  fingentes,  nobis  ipsorum  sa« 
pentUiones  anilea  et  abeardas  probari,  quasi  veteribus 
TeniDoibiisquibut  oonjungnntur  a  nobis  lequipararentur. 
Pnterea  videntar  Judaict  ritus  et  cerimoniie  iis  magis 
qaam  fides  Christiana  ooufinnari :  incerta  itaqne  et  an- 
ccps  ex  illu  dacta  contra  JudaoB  victoria.  Quid  quod 
qiae  nostne  fidd  faventia  credimus,  pleraque  vene  sunt 
■Uegctfifl^  qnas  non  operoeum  verbis  alio  oonvertere; 
Dsqne  enim  religio  allegoriis  probatar.** 

VIIL  Liierature. — Since  we  have  already  mentioned 
mder  the  different  beads  the  special  literature,  we  will 
here  name  the  works  on  the  Targumim  in  general.  Here 
belong — ^besides  the  general  introductions  to  the  Old  Test, 
of  Eidibom,  Hilvemtck,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Kaiden,  and 
Kleinert — Prideaux,  Conmctum  (ed.  Wheeler,  Lond. 
iaS5),  ii,  443  sq.;  Walton,  ProUgamena  (ed.  Dathe); 
Smith,  Diatriba  ds  Chaldeuds  ParaphtxisSms ;  Wolf, 
BM.  fft^an,  ii,  1185>1191 ;  iv,  780-784;  Znnz,  Die 
99tir9dL  Vortroffe  der  Judm  (Berlin,  1882),  p.  61-83; 
Gfrorer,  Das  Jahrkitndert  dft  Heils,  i,*86^9;  FUrst,  Lp- 
tenUttrUaU  da  OneniSy  1840,  Nos.  44-47 ;  id.  BibL  Jud, 
ii  IO9-IO7 ;  iii,  48 ;  Frankel,  Eimges  zu  den  Tartfumim, 
in  the  ZeiiKkrifi  /mr  die  rel^idien  Inieresgen  des  Ju- 
tfntfi.  1846,  p.  110-120:  Herzfeld,  Getch.d»  Volket  Israel, 
iii,  61  iq^  551  sq. ;  Geiger,  Urschrifi  und  Uebersefzungen 
der  BAei,  p.  162-167;  Yolek,  s.  v.  "  Thargamim,''  in 
Hcraog's  Heai-Enc^UofK  xv,  672-688;  Deutsch,  s.  v. 
''Targnin,"  in  Smith's  DicLo/the  Bible;  Davidson,  id. 
in  Kitto*s  Cydopadia ;  id.  BUfUcal  Criticisniy  i,  224  sq. ; 
Lsai^,  Das  JmdetUh.  in  PalastiHO,  p.  70-72,  209-218, 
»H  sq.,  418  sq. ;  Noldeke,  Die  aUiestamentlicht  LUeratur, 
p.  255 -262;  SchQrer,  Ijekrbetch  der  neutestamenilichen 
Zei/gnekiekie  (Leips.  1874),  p.  476  sq.  The  best  lexi- 
eoQ  on  the  Targums  is  that  of  Levy,  Chalddisehes  Wor^ 
terbuek  mber  die  TarffumiM  (ibid.  1867) ;  the  latest  Ara- 
aaean  gnimniar  is  that  of  Lemer,  'lub  p1*1p^  "IfeD 
r^iarst  (Warsaw,  1875).  See  Chaldbk  Lakouaoe. 
(B.P.) 

Tamoosy,  MAXIMII.IAN  yon,  a  Roman  Catholic 
fodesiastic,  was  bom  Oct.  24, 1806,  at  Schwaz,  in  Tyrol 
Haring  graduated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Iniiabruck,  be 
catered,  in  1824,  the  clerical  seminary  at  Salzburg,  and 
nceived  the  first  orders  in  1829.  He  completed  his 
ttadies  at  Vienna,  and,  after  having  been  honored  in 
183*2  with  the  theological  doctorate,  he  was  appointed 
profntor  of  dogmatics  at  Salzburg.  In  1844  he  became 
a  neniber  of  the  Salzburg  chapter,  and  from  that  time, 
bnac  the  trusty  adviser  of  the  cardinal  and  prince- 
inrhbishop  Schwarzeuberg,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
eockaiastical  affain.  When  Schwarzeuberg  received 
the  airhbishopric  of  Prague  in  1850,  Tamoczy  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  at  Salzburg,  and  was  consecrated 
Joe  1, 1851,  for  that  office.  In  his  new  position  he 
Ubofed  lur  twenty-five  years,  and  his  labors  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Pins  IX,  who  made  him  a  member  of 
the  coOeie  of  cardinals,  Dec.  22, 1873.  After  a  lung  ill- 
BCtt,  Tamoczy  died  at  Salzburg,  April  4, 1876.  See  the 
IMeraHsdter  ffamheeiser,  1876,  p.  285.     (a  P.) 

Tiuuov,  Johanii,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
«<r  theology,  was  bom  April  19, 1586,  at  GrevismUhlen, 
is  Mcckknbfifg,  and  died  Jan.  22,  1629,  at  Kostock, 
be  had  lectured  since  1614.  He  wrote:  Deekt- 
arwm  qme  ad  DicU  EsaL  c,  45  9. 8  Sensu  Liierali 
IwenUff.  im  ExercH.  Biblic,  aUaia  sutU  (Rostock,  1621) : 
^ExerdiL  BibUe,  Libri  IV  in  quSbus  Verus  et  GexuitL 
Smns  Loeomm  Saerarum  Afulforum  IntpUritur  ac  De- 
fmStmr  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1621,  and  often) :— /n  Tkrenos  Jer^ 
9im  Cmmmtnt  (Hambarg,  1707) : — In  PrapkeUts  MintH 
rts  Cemm,  (Leipsic,  1688, 1706)  i—In  Prophetam  Ilagges- 
en  Cemm.  (Rostock,  1624)  :~/ii  Prophetam  Malackiam 
Cm«.  (ibid.  19U):  — Comment,  in  EpistoL  PauH  ad 
Efkm^  PkO^xp^  Coion^  H  TkeseaL  fibid.  1686).  See 
WiDB,  ffamibMek  der  tkeoL  Ltteratar,  i,  188,  220,  222, 


258;  FUrst,  BOl.  Jud.  iii,  411;  Diestel,  GeschkkU  des 
Alien  Testaments,  p.  399, 456.     (B.  P.) 

Tamov,  Paul,  a  German  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology,  uncle  of  Johaim,  was  bom  April  29, 1562,  at 
GrevismUhlen,  and  died  at  Rostock,  March  6, 1638.  He 
is  the  author  of,  In  Joann.  Evasig,  CommenUtrius  (Ros- 
tock, 1629):— L«5r»  ///  de  Conjugio  (ibid.  1614)  :—De 
Sacros,  Minisierio  Libri  III  (ibid.  1628).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  tkeol,  Literatur,  i,  248,  460, 464;  ii,  797. 
(B.P.) 

Tar'pelite  (Chald.  only  in  the  plan  emphat  Tar- 
pelaye'j  S<]jbB1I3 ;  Sept.  Ta/o0aXa(ot  v.  r.  Top^aXXmoi ; 
Yulg.  Tharphaiax),  the  Aramsan  designation  of  a  race 
of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Ezra  iv,9).  Junius  and  others  have  found  a  kind  of 
resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tarpelites  in  the  Tapyri 
(Tavoupoi,  Ptolemy,  vi,  2,  6;  Arrian,  Alex,  iii,  8,  7; 
Tdwopoi,  SUabo,  xi,  51 1, 515, 520, 523),  a  tribe  of  Media 
who  dwelt  eastward  of  Elymais,  but  the  resemblance  is 
scarcely  more  than  apparent.  Others,  with  as  little 
probability,  have  sought  to  recognise  the  Tarpelites  in 
the  Tarpetes  {Tapfrrinc,  Strabo,  xi,  495),  a  MsBotic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  the  resemblance  is  greater,  for 
they  are  there  called  Tarpoye.  Fttrst  (Handtcb.  s.  v.) 
says  in  no  case  can  Tarpel,  the  country  of  the  Tarpelites, 
be  the  Phcenician  Tripolis;  although  Schwarz  {Palest. 
p.  62)  assumes  this. 

Tarphon,  or  Tryphon,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  2d 
centur}'  A.D.,  belonged  to  a  sacerdotal  family.  He  was 
a  friend  and  contemporary  of  rabbi  Akiba,  and  for  some 
time  rector  of  the  school  at  Lvdda.  He  was  noted  as 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  declared  that,  al- 
though the  gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  "Min- 
im," or  Christians,  contained  the  sacred  name  of  the 
Deity,  they  ought  to  be  burned ;  that  heathenism  was 
less  dangerous  than  Christianity;  that  heathens  of- 
fended from  ignorance,  while  Christians  did  so  with  full 
knowledge;  and  that  he  would  prefer  seeking  shelter 
in  a  heathen  temple  rather  than  in  a  meeting-place  of 
the  Minim  (Talm.  Shabbath,  fol.  1 16,  coL  1).  This,  his 
animosity'  against  Christianity,  induced  some,  as  Light- 
foot,  Carpzov,  and  others,  to  maintain  that  rabbi  Tar- 
phon is  the  same  Tr^'pho  who  is  the  interlocutor  in 
Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue,  an  opinion  which  probably 
owes  ita  origin  to  Eusebius  {Ecd.  Hist,  iv,  18),  but 
which  has  little  or  no  probability  in  its  defence.  In 
the  Pirhe  A  both,  ii,  20  sq.,  we  have  the  recorded  max- 
im of  this  sage :  "  The  day  is  short,  the  labor  vast ; 
but  the  laborers  are  slothful,  though  the  reward  is 
great,  and  the  Master  presseth  for  despatch.  It  is  not 
incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete  the  work,  and  yet 
thou  art  not  at  liberty  to  be  idle  about  it.  If  thou 
hast  studied  the  law  much,  great  reward  will  be  given 
thee;  for  faithful  is  thy  employer,  who  will  award  to 
thee  the  hire  of  thy  labor,  and  be  aware  that  the  awanl 
of  the  righteous  will  be  in  the  future  which  is  to  come." 
See  Basnage,  f/istoire  des  Jui/s  (Taylor's  Eng.  transL), 
p.  524;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degH  Avtori  Ebrei 
(Hamburger's  Germ,  transl.),  p.321,  s.  v.  "Tryfon;"  Eth- 
eridge.  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  65 ;  Fried- 
liinder,  Patristiscke  und  talmudische  Studim  (Vienna, 
1878),  p.  186  sq.,  147 ;  FUist,  BUfl.  Jud.  iii,  449.     (&  P.) 

Tarqulni,  Camtllo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Sept.  27, 1810,  at  Marta,  near  Montefiascone.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  and  studied  at  Rome.  In  1837 
he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.'  From  1850  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  the  0>llegium  Romannm,  and  waa 
one  of  the  editon  of  the  CivUta  Cattolica.  Besides  a 
number  of  monographs,  he  published  Juris  Ecdesiastici 
Publici  Institutiones  (Rome,  1862;  8d  ed.  1873).  He 
also  wrote  a  grammar  and  lexicon  on  the  ancient  Etrus- 
can language,  which  he  left  in  manuscript  In  1878 
he  was  made  cardinalrdeaeon,  and  died  Feb.  15,  W74» 
Tarquint  was  the  first  cardinal  who,  since  1713,  was  a(H 
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pointed  from  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jemia.  See 
the  Lilerariscker  htmdweutr,  1863,  p.  182;  1874,  p.  176. 
(a  P.) 

Tarragona,  Counoila  oC  These  two  councils 
vrere  so  called  because  they  were  held  in  the  city  of 
that  name  in  Spain.  This  city  (anciently  Tarraco)^ 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  has  a  population  of  about 
18,000,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and,  besides  other 
schools  of  learning,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

I.  The  JirU  council  of  Tarragona  was  held  in  516, 
during  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  and  guar- 
dian of  Amalric,  king  of  Spain.  Ten  bishops  were  pres- 
ent, and  thirteen  canons  published. 

8.  Forbids  aenry  smonff  clerks. 

4.  Fiirbfds  bithopv,  pnesfs,  and  clerks  to  Jndjre  any 
cause  on  Sundays ;  allowit  them  to  do  bo  on  other  days, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  criminal  cases. 

7.  Directs  that  the  priest  or  deacon  appointed  to  any 
country  parii*h  shall  remain  there  during  his  week  (I.  e. 
that  the  priest  shall  remain  there  one  week,  and  then  the 
deacon  snail  succeed  biro  and  keep  his  week)  in  order  to 
celebrate  divine  service  with  the  cierks ;  and  that  on  Sat- 
urday all  ihe  clergy  shall  attend  in  order  to  he^rin  the 
Snoday  ofBce.  It  also  orders  that  matins  and  vespers 
shall  be  said  daily. 

II.  Forbids  monks  to  leave  their  convent  in  order  to 
perform  any  clerical  fnnction  without  leave  Arom  their  su- 
perior.   See  Mausi,  Cane,  iv,  1669. 

II.  The  »econd  council  was  held  in  1242,  by  Peter 
the  archbishop,  against  the  Waldcnses  in  Aragon. 
Part  only  of  the  acts  remain.  See  Mansi,  Concxi,  592. 
— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils^  s.  v. 

Tar'Bbish  (Hcb.  ©"^rrnn,  Tarshish'y  subdued  [Ge- 
aen.]  or  estabUsked  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  Qapaug  [but  Kap- 
Xt^^v  in  Isa.  xxiii;  Ka^-jfti^ovioi  in  £zek. ;  ba}<ao<Ta 
in  Isa.  ii,  16] ;  Vulg.  usually  Thartis ;  A.  V. «  Tharshish," 
1  Kings  X,  22;  xxii,  48;  1  Chron.  vii,  10;  once  Heb. 

nd'^TlJ^ri,  Tarshishah',  1  Chron.  i,  7),  the  name  of  three 
men,  of  a  country,  and  of  a  gem. 

1.  Second-named  of  the  four  sons  of  Javan,  the  son 
of  Japheth  (Gren.  x,  4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  7).  RC.  post  2514. 
He  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city  noticed  be- 
low.   See  EthkoijOOy. 

2.  Sixth -named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhar,  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).  RC  post 
1875. 

3.  'Fourth-named  of  the  seven  ^*  princes"  of  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  (Esth.  i,  14).  RC  483.  As 
a  Persian  name  the  word  stands  in  relation  with  Tereah 
(ii,21;  vi,  2),  and  with  Tirshaika;  all  probably  from 
the  root  torsk,  severe  (Gesenitis,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

4.  A  famous  port  or  region  the  location  of  which 
has  been  much  disputed.  Josephus  (Anf.  i,  6,  1)  con- 
founds it  with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  and  in  the  Sept. 
version  of  Isa.  xxiii,  1,  10-14,  it  is  rendered  Kap- 
X'JOmi',  Carthage.  A  similar  rendering  is  found  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12;  xxxviit,  13,  KapxnSoviot,  Carthagm- 
ions,  an  identification  urged  by  Davis  {Carthage^  ch.  i). 
As  the  Vulg.  translates  it  by  '*sea**  in  the  passage  quot- 
ed above,  so  the  Sept.  in  Isa.  ii,  16  renders  it  daXacati^^ 
a  translation  followed  by  Saadias  and  Luther.  The 
Targums  adopt  the  same  translation  in  some  places,  and 
Jerome  apologizes  for  the  blunder  by  saying  that  '*  the 
Hebrews  thought  Tharsis  was  their  original  term  for 
sea ;  the  noun  in  common  use  among  them,  iam,  being 
a  Syriac  one."  In  other  places,  as  1  Kings  xxii,  48, 
and  Jer.  x,  9,  the  Targum  gives  the  peculiar  rendering 

of  fi<p^1BK,  Africa,  Most  interpreters,  however,  are 
agreed  that  (with  the  poeeible  exception  of  the  passage 
in  Chronicles)  the  allusion  is  to  Tartessus  in  Spain. 
(In  the  following  review  of  the  Scripture  references  we 
chiefly  follow  the  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,) 

In  the  great  genealogical  table  ((ven.  x,  4,  5)  it  is 
placed  among  the  sons  of  Javan ;  ''  Elishah  and  Tar- 
shish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  By  these  were  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Gentiles  divided."  This  refers  the  mind  at 
once  to  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 


To  a  similar  conclusion  does  other  scriptural  language 
lead.  In  Psa.  Ixxil,  10  it  is  said,  "The  kings  of  Tar- 
shish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents;**  and  in  2 
Chron.  ix,  21  we  read,  '*  The  king*s  (Solomon's)  ships 
went  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram ;  every 
three  years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  peacocks."  Now 
Hiram's  city.  Tyre,  |ay  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  Solomon's  vessels  might  be  asso- 
siated  with  his  in  a  voyage  towards  the  west  to  fetch 
merchandise.  In  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  we  find  Tarshish  men- 
tioned in  a  way  which  contirros  this  view :  **  And  I  will 
set  a  sign  among  them,  and  I  will  send  those  that  es- 
cape of  them  unto  the  nations  (or  Gentiles);  to  Tar- 
shish, Pul,  and  Lud  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and 
Javan,  to  the  isles  afar  off."  These  passages  make  it 
clear  that  Tarshish  lay  at  a  distance  from  Judsea,  and 
that  that  distance  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction; 
and  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Lud,  Javan,  and  the 
isles  carries  the  mind  to  the  extreme  north-west,  and 
suggests  Spain  as  the  place  for  Tarshish.  But  Tar- 
shish must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast,  for  it  was  fa- 
mous for  its  ships.*  "  The  ships  of  Tanhish"  were  oel- 
ebratetl  under  that  designation,  which  may  have  been 
used  in  that  wide  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  an  East- 
Indiaman,  reference  being  made  rather  to  the  place 
whither  the  vessel  traded  than  to  that  where  it  was 
built;  or  the  phrase  may  have  come  to  denote  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  vessel,  i.  e.  trading  or  merchant  ships,  from 
the  celebrity  of  Tarshish  as  a  commercial  port  (1  Kings 
x,22;  Psa.  xlviii,7;  lHa.it,  16;  xxiii,  1-14;  Ix,9;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  25).  These  six  times  do  we  meet  with  the  phrase, 
ships  or  navy  of  Tarshish ;  which  of  itself  shows  how 
noted  a  seaport  we  have  under  consideration,  if  it  does 
not  prove  also  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  had 
o(»me  to  describe  vessels  according  to  their  occupation 
rather  than  their  countr\%  as  we  say  **  a  slaver,"  denot- 
ing a  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  (comp.  Horat. 
**8sevis  Libumis,"  Carm,  i.  27;  '^Bithyna  carina,"  i,35; 
**  trabe  Cypria,"  i,  1).  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  12-25  the  place 
is  described  by  its  pursuits  and  its  merchandise — **  1''ar- 
shish  (here  again  in  connection  with  a  western  country-, 
Javan,  ver.  13)  was  thy  (Tyre's)  merckawt^  in  all  riches, 
with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  th}'  fairs. 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market, 
and  thou  wast  replenished  and  made  vert*  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas."  The  last  words  are  admirablv 
descriptive  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain.  How 
could  a  Hebrew  poet  better  describe  the  locality  where 
the  songs  of  the  sailors  of  Tarshish  made  the  name  of 
Tyre  glorious?  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  map  and 
cast  his  eye  on  the  embouchure  of  the  Giiadalqtiivir, 
and  say  if  this  spot  is  not  pre-eminently,  when  viewetl 
from  Palestine, "  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,"  There  is  a 
propriety,  too,  in  the  words  found  in  Psa.  xlviii,  7  (comp. 
Ezek.  xxviii,  26),  "Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
with  an  east  wind,"  if  we  suppose  merchant  vessels 
working  eastwardly  up  the  Mediterranean  towards  T\-re, 
encountering  an  east,  or  rather  north-east,  gale,  which 
is  a  very  violent  and  destructive  wind  to  this  day. 
Jeremiah  (x,9)  tells  us  that  "silver  spread  into  plates'* 
was  brought  from  Tarshish ;  and  from  the  connection 
the  silver  appeara  to  have  been  elaborately  wrought; 
whence  we  infer  that  at  one  period  there  was  in  Tar- 
shish the  never-failing  connection  found  between  coin-> 
merce,  wealth,  and  art.  An  important  testimony  occurs 
in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  18,  "Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Tarshish,  with  all  the  young  lions  thereof, 
shall  say  unto  thee.  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil?  to 
carry  away  silver  and  gold?  to  take  away  rattle  amt 
good^  to  take  a  great  spoil?"  whence  it  is  clear  that 
Tarshish  was  an  opulent  place,  abounding  in  cattle  and 
goods,  in  silver  and  gold.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
words  *'the  young  lions  thereof"  are  intended  to  be 
taken  literally.  They  may  refer  to  the  lion -hearted 
chiefs  of  the  nation;  but  if  they  are  understood  as  io>> 
plying  that  lions  were  literally  found  in  Tarshish,  they 
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onljr  concur  with  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  showing 
that  the  name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  accept  atiun,  as 
deootiafc,  besides  modem  Andalusia,  those  parts  of  Af- 
rica which  lie  near  and  opposite  to  Spain.  Nor  is  it 
impassible  that  a  part  of  the  trade  of  Tarshish  lav  in 
theK  and  in  other  animals;  for  we  certainly  know  that 
Solomon's  ships  brought  that  prince  apes  and  peacocks : 
the  lions  may  have  been  caught  in  Africa  and  convey- 
ed io  ships  of  Tarshish  to  Tyre.  Sheba  and  Dedan, 
however,  are  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  Tar- 
shish, and  they  were  certainly  Eastern  countries,  lying 
pnibaUy  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
.\rsbia.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  may  have  been 
to  mention  the  countries  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  then  known  world — ^Tarshish  on  the  west,  Sheba 
and  Dedan  on  the  east.  In  Isa.  xxiii,  1-14  we  read,  as 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  Tyre,  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
sre  called  on  to  howl  at  her  destruction,  because  Tyre 
affordtti  them  no  longer  a  oomroercial  port  and  a  ha- 
ven: words  which  entirely  agree  with  the  hypothesis 
thai  makes  Tarshish  a  city  on  the  seaboard  of  Spain, 
tnding  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Tyre.  Nor  are  the 
words  found  in  ver.  6  discordant — ''Pass  ye  over  to 
Tarshish ;  howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isles.'*  Let  us 
DOW  torn  to  the  book  of  Jonah  (i,  1-8 ;  iv,  2).  The 
prophet  was  commanded  to  go  and  prophesy  against 
Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  Fur  this  he  should,  on  quitting 
Jenualem,  have  gone  in  an  easterly  direction ;  but  lie 
shunned  the  duty  and  fled.  Of  course  he  naturally 
fal  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  the 
avoided  object  lay ;  he  proceeded,  in  fact,  to  Tarshish. 
Tarnish,  then,  must  have  been  to  the  west^  and  not  to 
the  ttaty  of  Jerusalem.  In  order  to  reach  Tarshish,  he 
went  to  Joppa  and  took  ship  for  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation, thos  still  keeping  in  a  westerly  course  and  show- 
iaif  that  Tarshish  lay  to  the  west.  In  Tarshish,  in- 
deed, placed  in  the  extreme  north-west,  he  might  well 
expect  to  be  distant  enough  from  Nineveh.  It  is  also 
vi^y  iii  notioe  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Joppa,  on  the 
eoast  of  Palestine,  **  he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish  •" 
which  fact  we  can  well  understand  if  Tarshish  lay  to 
ibe  west,  bat  by  no  means  if  it  lay  on  the  Red  Sea. 
iJeeOPHiR. 

Thas  tax  all  the  passages  cited  agree,  with  more  or 
less  evidence,  in  fixing  Tarshish  somewhere  in  or  near 
Spain^  But  in  2  Chron.  xx,  36  it  is  recorded  that  Je- 
hosfaaphat,  king  of  Judab,  joined  himself  with  Ahasi- 
ah.  kiag  of  Israel,  **  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish, 
sod  they  made  the  ships  in  £zion-geber,"  that  is,  on 
the  Elanitic  gulf  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
If,  then,  these  yeasels  built  at  Kzion-geber  were  to  go 
to  Tarshish,  that  place  must  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Pidestine,  instead  of  the  western ;  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pnse  they  dreumnavigated  Africa ;  not  because  such  a 
Visage  was  impossible,  but  because  it  was  long  and 
rccfioos  and  not  likelr  to  be  taken  when  a  nearer  and 
Mfcr  way  to  Tarshish  lay  from  the  ports  of  the  Pales- 
tiniao  coast.  But  in  the  parallel  passage,  found  in  1 
Kings  xxii,  49,  these  vessels  are  described  as  *'  ships  of 
Tsrshish**  (metchant  vessels),  which  were  intended  to 
(?>  to  Opkir,  not  to  Tarshish.  This  removes  the  diflS- 
cuky  at  once,  for  Ophir  was  in  the  East,  and  accounts 
^  the  bet  that  the  fleet  was  built  on  the  Red  Sea, 
foet  it  was  an  eastern,  not  a  western,  voyage  which 
was  iateoded.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  same 
(ssian  tncle  of  which  mention  is  made  in  x,  22,  where 
ve  fad  Hiram  and  Sok>mon  importing  from  the  East 
u  «kips  of  Tarshish,  or  merchantmen,  gold  and  silver, 
irarr,  apea  and  peacocks.  We  have  not  space  to  en- 
ter inco  the  critical  qnestions  which  this  contrariety 
Wtween  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  suggests  fur 
'^noiideration ;  but  we  may  remark  that,  in  a  case  in 
which  a  diversity  appears  in  the  statements  of  these 
tww  aathorities,  no  competently  informed  theologian 
««id  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former. 
The  abcmative  of  two  places  by  the  name  of  Tarshish, 
fine  ia  Spain  and  the  other  in  India,  was  adopted  by 


Bochart,  Pkaleg^  iii,  7,  and  has  probably  been  the  ordi- 
nary view  of  those  who  have  perceived  a  difficulty. in 
the  passages  of  the  Chronicles;  but  the  above  recon- 
ciliation, which  was  first  suggested  by  Yitringa,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical  critics  of  our  own 
time,  such  as  De  Wette,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
inent  (Parker's  translation,  Boston,  1848),  ii,  267 ;  Winer, 
hiblUche*  Realvodrterbudi^  s.  v.;  Gesenius,  Tkesaurua 
Li/ufua  Heb,  et  Chald.  s.  v. ;  and  Ewald,  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel  (Ist  ed.),  iii,  76;  and  is  acknowledged  by 
Movers,  Ueber  die  Chronikeln  (1884),  p.  254,  and  Haver- 
nick,  SpezieUe  Etnkitung  in  das  A  ite  TtstamenJL  (1889), 
ii,287. 

It  appears,  then,  dear,  from  this  minute  review  of 
the  scriptural  accounts  and  allusions,  that  Tarshish  was 
an  old,  celebrated,  opulent,  cultivated,  commercial  city, 
which  carried  on  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  and  with 
the  seaports  of  Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa,  and 
that  it  most  probably  lay  on  the  extreme  west  of  that 
sea.     Was  there,  then,  in  ancient  times  any  city  in 
these  parts  which  corresponded  with  these  clearly  as- 
certaijied  facts?     There  was.     Such  was  Tartefsus  in 
Spain,  said  to  have  been  a  Pbosnicfan  colony  (Arrian, 
Alex,  iii,  86),  a  fact  which  of  itself  would  account  for  its 
intimate  connection  with  Palestine  and  the  Biblical 
narratives.     As  to  the  exact  spot  where  Tarlessis  (so 
written  originally)  lay,  authorities  are  not  agreed,  as 
the  cit3*  had  ceased  to  exist  when  geography  began  to 
receive  attention;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the  Straits 
of  (iibraltar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
consequently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  famous  Gra- 
nada of  later  days.     The  reader,  however,  must  enlarge 
his  notion  beyond  that  of  a  mere  city,  which,  bow  great 
soever,  would  scarcely  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  mag- 
nitude, aflluence,  and  power  that  the  Scriptures  siig- 
gesL     The  name,  which  is  of  Phcenician  origin,  seems 
to  denote  the  district  of  South-western  Spain,  compris- 
ing the  several  colonies  which  Tyre  planted  in  that 
country,  and  so  being  equivalent  to  what  we  might 
designate  Phmnician  Spain.    We  are  not-,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  was  not  in- 
cluded, so  that  the  word  would  denote  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine  the  extreme  western  parts  of  the  world. 
We  seem,  however,  authorized,  by  considerations  be- 
sides those  which  have  already  been  elicited,  in  identi- 
fying the  Hebrew  Tarshish  with  the  Spanish  Tartessns, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  neighboring 
country  over  which  the  latter  held  dominion  or  possess- 
ed immediate  influence.     Among  these  considerations 
we  mention :  1.  That  the  two  names  are  similar,  if  they 
are  not  the  same;  the  Greek  Taprriffvog  with  the  Ara- 
maic pronunciation  would  be  HJTir,  a  fact  which 
would  of  itself  seem  to  settle  the  question  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conflicting  evidence  and  claims.     2.  Spain  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Phoenician  colonization ;  and 
if  we  unite  therewith  the  north-west  of  Africa,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  Tyre 
in  these  parts,  for  Tyre  is  reported  to  have  founded  not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  cities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  two  hundred  in  South-western  Spain 
(Strabo,  ii,  82).     Here,  then,  was  found  the  chief  object 
of  the  Phoenician  sea-trade.    These  countries  were  to 
Tyre  what  Peru  was  to  Spain.     Confining  our  remarks 
to  Spain,  we  learn  from  Heeren  that  the  Phoenician  col- 
onies on  the  European  side  of  the  sea  were  situated  in 
the  south  of  the  present  Andalusia.     Here,  with  other 
important  plac^  lay  Tartessns,  a  name  which  is  home 
by  a  river,  an  island,  a  town,  and  a  region.     Heeren 
distinctlv  savs  that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated 
the  farthest  west  generally,  comprising,  of  course,  many 
places.     In  the  commercial  geography  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, he  adds,  the  word  obviously  meant  the  whole  of 
their  colonial  dependencies  in  Southern  Spain.     In  the 
same  general  way,  we  use  the  term  West  Indies;  and 
thus  arose  the  river,  the  town,  the  district  of  Tartessns, 
since  the  country  included  them  aU  (Heeren,  /(/een,  ii, 
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44  sq.)>  3.  It  does  much  to  oonfinn  our  view  that  all 
the  articles  reported  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to  have 
been  brought  from  Tarshish  might  have  come  from 
South-western  Spain.  Here  there  were  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  Tartessus  is  expressly  named  as  afford- 
ing the  latter  mineral  (Strabo,  iii,  157 ;  Diod.  Sic  v,  85). 
Tin  was  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Britain  into 
Spain,  and  thence  carried  to  the  Oriental  markets.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,88),  tin  was  procured  in 
Spain  also,  as  well  as  lead,  according  to  Pliny  (Hisf. 
Nat,  iii,  4).  Pliny's  words  are  forcible:  "Nearly  all 
Spain  abounds  in  the  metals — lead,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
gold."  We  add  one  or  two  corroborations  of  the  above 
identification.  Heeren  {Ideen,  ii,  64)  translates  £zek.  < 
xxvii,  25,  "'  The  ships  of  Tarshish,"  etc.,  by  "  Spanish 
ships  were  the  chief  object  of  thy  merchandise ;  thou 
(Tyre)  wast  a  full  city,  and  wast  honored  on  the  seas.'' 
The  Phoenicians  were  as  eager  in  their  quest  of  gold 
and  gold  countries  as  were  the  alchemists  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  16th  centur}'.  The  lust  for  gold  urged 
them  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  the  cliffs  of  the 
Red  Sea  as  far  as  Yemen  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  same 
passion  carried  them  westwardly  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  **Spain,^  says  Heeren, 
**  was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for  silver ;  gold 
was  found  there  in  great  abundance,  and  the  baser  met- 
als as  welL  The  silver  mountains  were  in  those  parts 
which  the  Phoenicians  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Tartessus,  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  af- 
fluence of  precious  metals  which,  on  their  first  arrival, 
they  found  here  so  astounded  them,  and  the  sight 
thereof  so  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
that  fact  called  fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  story  gained 
currencv  that  the  first  Phoenician  colonists  not  only  till- 
ed  their  ships  with  gold,  but  made  thereof  their  various 
implements,  anchors  not  excepted."     See  Commerce. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we  may  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii,  148)  that  the  river  Bietis 
(now  the  Guadalquivir)  was  formerly  called  Tartessus, 
that  the  citv  Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two 
arms  by  which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deem  to  have  been 
Tartessus;  one, Gadir, or  Gadira (Cadiz)  (Sallust,  Fragm. 
lib. ii;  Pliny,  ffist.  Nat,  iv,  86;  and  Avienus,  Descripi, 
Orb,  Terr,  p.  6 14);  and  the  other.  Cartels,  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar  (Strabo,  iii,  151;  Ptolemy,  ii,4;  Plin^-,  iii,  8; 
Mela,  ii,  6),  Of  the  three,  Cartels,  which  has  found  a 
learned  supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber,  Encyclop,  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest  claims, 
for,  in  the  earliest  Greek  prose  work  extant,  Tartessus 
is  placed  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules  (Herodotus, 
iv,  152);  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment  of  Stesichorus 
(Strabo,  iii,  148)  mention  is  made  of  the  nver  Tartes- 
sus, whereas  there  is  no  stream  neor 
Carteia  (  =  E1  Roccadillo)  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  more  than  a  rivu- 
let. Strictly  speaking,  the  same  ob- 
jection would  apply  to  Gadir;  but, 
for  poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  is  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of 
Gadir  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus  (vii,  3),  jocosely  calls  Balbus  a 
native  of  that  town,  "  Tartessium  i»- 
tum  tuum."  But  Tartessius  was  like- 
wise used  by  poets  to  express  the  ex- 
treme west  where  the  sun  set  (Ovid, 
Metam,  xiv,  416;  Silius  Italicus,  x, 
858;  comp.  id.  iii,  899).  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class,  Gtog,  s.  v.  "  Tartes- 
sus." See,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  by  Bochart  and  Winer,  ut  tup,, 
the  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit.  Oct  1851,  p. 
226  sq. 

5.  (A.  V.  "beryl.")    A  precious 


stone,  so  called  as  brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  is 
also  put  for  the  gold  brought  thence  (Exod.  xxviii,  20 ; 
xxxix,  18;  Ezek.  i,  16;  x,  9;  xxviii,  18;  Cant,  v,  14; 
Dan.  X,  6).  The  Sept.,  followed  by  Josephus,  makes  it 
the  "  chrysolite,"  i.  e.  the  topaz  of  the  modems,  which  is 
still  found  in  Spain:  so  Braun,  De  Vettitu  Sacerd.  ii,  17. 
Others  supp«ise  it  to  be  "amber;"  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  passages  in  Exodus,  which  make  the 
Tarshish  to  have  been  one  of  the  engraved  stones  of 
th^  high-priest's  breastplate.     See  Bbrtl. 

Tar'sus  (Ta/Mr6i),  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  "no 
mean  city"  in  other  respecta,  but  illustrious  to  all  time 
as  the  birthplace  and  eariy  residence  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Acts  ix,  11 ;  xxi,  89;  xxii,  8).  The  only  other 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs  are  Acts  ix,  80  and 
xi,  25,  which  give  the  limits  of  that  residence  in  his 
native  town  which  succeeded  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa* 
lem  after  his  conversion,  and  preceded  bis  active  min- 
isterial work  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (oomp.  xxii,  21 
and  Gal.  i,  21).  It  was  during  this  period,  no  doubt, 
that  he  planted  the  Gospel  there,  and  it  has  never  since 
entirely  died  out.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Paul  was 
there  also  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  and  third  mis- 
sionary journeys  (xv,  41 ;  xviii,  28).     See  Paul. 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  the  waters  of  which  are  fa- 
mous for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alexander 
when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. The  river  flowed  through  it  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  by  Greek  writers 
called  Tapffoi  in  the  plural,  i)erhaps  not  without  some 
reference  to  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  city  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  This 
part  of  Cilicia  was  intersected  in  Roman  times  by  good 
roads,  especially  one  crtissing  the  Taurus  northward  by 
the  "Cilician  Gates"  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lyatra 
and  Iconium,  the  other  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch 
and  passing  eastward  by  the  "Amanian"  and  "Syrian 
Gates." 

Tarsus  was  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  claimed  a  share  in  its  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  Strabo  (xiv,  673)  has  preserved  an  ancient 
legend  of  certain  Argives  having  arrived  there  with 
Triptolemus  in  search  of  lo.  It  appears  first  in  authen- 
tic history  in  Xenophon's  time,  when  it  was  a  city  of 
some  considerable  consequence  {Anab,  i,  2, 23).  It  was 
occupied  by  Cyrus  and  his  troops  for  twenty  days  and 
given  up  to  plunder.  After  Alexander's  conquests  bad 
swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt,  iii,  5)  and  the  Seleucid  king^ 
dom  was  established  at  Antioch,  Tarsus  usually  belong- 
ed to  that  kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  it  took  Oeaar's 
side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  fh)m  him  had  its 
name  changed  to  JtUiopoUt  (CsBsar,  BelL  A  lex,  66 ;  Dion 
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Can.  xlvii,  iG).  Aiigiistiia  maile  Ttnun  ftw  (AppitD, 
BtU.  Of.  v,T).  This  Bwini  to  have  inplieil  ihe  privi- 
legr  or  b«iiig  i^vemcd  by  iuown  lawsand  mi{;i<<>raUt. 
with  riwdom  frotn  tributei  but  <lid  not  confer  the  jm 
euiaiiiaram  nor  Ihej'ui  ciciliilii;  and  it  vraa  nDl,there- 
fure,  as  usually  luppowd.  nii  thia  account  that  Paul  en- 
joved  tlie  privile^  of  Kuman  citizenship.  Taraus,  in. 
■Iced,  eventually  ilid  become  a  Ruman  colony,  which 
H»re  M  Ihe  inhal^iuiti  thii  privilege;  but  thia  waa  not 
(iU  longaflerthc  lime  of  Paul  (Dejling,()4«rcn'.5(icr. 
■ii,  39t  Bq.).  See  CiTiZE:<ai<iP:  ColOtit.  We  ihui 
Bud  that  the  Ruman  tribune  at  Jeniaaleni  onlered  Paul 
m  be  acourged.  (hough  he  knew  that  he  waa  a  native 
of  Tanua,  but  dealMed  on  learning  that  he  waa  i  Ro- 
man ntiicn  (Acta  ii,  II;  iii,R9;  ixii,  24,  27).  We 
ought  to  note,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  circunutancea  in 
the  MKial  aUte  of  Tanua,  which  had,  or  may  be  con- 
ceired  to  have  bad,  an  influence  on  the  apostle'a  tiain- 
ing  and  character.  It  was  renowned  aa  a  place  of 
education  under  Ihe  early  Roman  emperora,  Strabo 
oomparea  it  in  thia  reapect  to  Athene  and  Alexandria, 
giving,  aa  ngards  the  z«al  fur  learning  shown  by  the 
reaidenta,  the  preference  to  Tanua  (xlr,  GTS).  Some 
diHtiiiguished  names  adorn  ita  annals;  among  others, 
Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  ami  Nealor,  the  tu- 
tor of  Marcellus,  Ihe  nephew  of  Augustua;  Artemidorua 
and  Diodnrus,  celebrated  grammariBua,and  DionyHdea, 
■  tragic  writer,  Taraus,  also,  was  a  place  of  much  com- 
merce, and  Basil  describes  it  aa  a  point  of  union  for 
Syrians,  Ciliciana,  Isauriaiis,  and  Cappadociana  (Ep.  Ka- 
tet.  Samo4.  Jipuc.).    Owing  to  its  commetdal  advan- 


tages, Tarsus  continued  to  tlouriah  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  until  it  fell  iiilo  Ihe  bands  of  the  Saracena. 
It  waa  taken  fmm  Ibem  after  a  memorable  siege  by  tbe 
emperor  Nicephorua,  but  sibhi  afterwards  restored  to 
them.  In  the  time  of  Ahulfeda,  that  is,  lowanis  tbe 
end  of  the  IStb  and  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  Tat- 
auB  waa  still  large  and  aurrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and 
in  the  occupalion  oT  Armenian  Christiana  {Tub,  Sf/iia, 
p.  13.1).  It  sliU  survive^  though  greatly  reduced,  un- 
der the  modem  name  TVtwa.  Kinneir,  who  spent  a 
week  in  Tamu,  tuies  (,TrarrU.  p.  121)  that  hardly  a 
vestige  of  the  former  magnificence  of  Tarsus  remains; 

part  of  the  area  of  Ihe  ancient  city.     He  observed  a 
ungle  ii 
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ground.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  ihiriv  thou- 
sand souls,  moslly  Turks  and  Turcomans.  The  adjoin- 
ing villages  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeka,  who  prefer 
agricultural  pursuits  lo  ■  town  life.  The  sea  is  not  visi- 
ble from  the  town.  The  Cyduns  is  there  about  forty  yarda 
wiile,  and  small  canals  are  cut  from  it  fur  irrigation. 

See  Heumann,  De  Claru  TartmrTuib.  (lioil.  1748) ; 
Altmann,  Exrre.  dt  Torto  (Bern.  1731) ;  Zeibich,  Sv/i- 
/lurrri  A«liq.Tartnt.(\HtLh.\-m);  Mannert,  ii,  97  sq. ; 
Roaenm tiller,  BiU.  Geog.  iii,  38 ;  Beaufort,  AurmHuniti, 
p.  275;  Irby  and  Mangles,  T'raerb,  p.  502-aW;  Belley, 
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in  ToL  xxvii  of  the  AcatUmie  des  ItucripL;  Rennell, 
Geog.  of  West.  A  mVi,  ii,  87 ;  Cramer,  A  na  Mmor^  ii,  844 ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minora  p.  214;  Barker,  Lares  and  Penates^ 
p.  81, 178, 187 ;  Smith,  DicU  of  Class.  Geog,  a.  v. ;  Lewin, 
SUPaidj  i,  78  eq.;  Murray^ s  Handbook  for  Turkey  in 
^m,  p.870, 

Tar'tak  (Heb.  Tartak\  prr\lP\\  Sept.  Go/a^ajc; 
Vulg.  Tkarthac),  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite,  or  Av- 
vite,  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria after  the  removal  of  the  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  (2 
Kings  xvii,  31).  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition, 
Tartak  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ASS  (Talm.  BabyL  SanAedrinj  fol.  68  b).  From 
this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  was  the 
£gyptian  T^ho ;  but,  though  in  the  hieroglyphics  the 
ass  is  the  symbol  of  'J'yP^^'  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  fro™  being  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  worship  that  it  was  considered 
absolutely  unclean  (Plutarch,  Is,  et  Os,  c.  14).  A  Per- 
sian or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been  suggested  for  Tartak, 
according  to  which  it  signifies  either  "  intense  darkness," 
or  "  hero  of  darkness,*'  or  the  underworld,  and  so,  perhaps, 
some  planet  of  ill-luck,  as  Saturn  or  Mars  (Gesenius, 
Thesaur,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  Ilandtvb,  s.  v.).  The  Carmanians, 
a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  worshipped  Mars 
alone  of  all  the  gods,  and  sacrificed  an  ass  in  his  honor 
(Strabo,  xv,  727).  Perhaps  some  trace  of  this  worship 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition. — Smith. 

Tar'tan  (Heb.  Tartan%  "Xj'lP! ;  Sept.  Sap^dv  v.  r. 
Tavd^av  or  Tapa^dv^  Vulg.  Tharthan),  which  occurs 
only  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  and  Isa.  xx,  1,  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  proper  name  (Geaenius,  Lex,  Heb, 
8.  v.).  Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of 
name,  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two 
places  {Reaho.  s.  v.).  Recent  discoveries  make  it  prob- 
able that  in  Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeli,  we 
have  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  des- 
ignation, like  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  or  Surena 
among  the  Parthians  (Tacit.  A  rm.  vi,  42).  The  Assyr- 
ian Tartan  is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Greek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixed  the  article  to 
all  three  names,  which  he  very  rarely  prefixes  to  the 
names  of  persons  where  they  are  first  mentioned.  If 
this  be  the  true  account  of  the  term  Tartan,  we  must 
understand  in  2  Kings  xviti,  17  that  Sennacherib  sent 
"a  general,"  together  with  his  '* chief  eunuch"  and 
"  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  and  in 
Isa.  XX,  1  that  '*  a  general"— probably  a  different  per^ 
son — was  employed  by  Sargon  against  Ashdod,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  city. — Smith.     See  Tributi£. 

Tascodrugites  (Tacco^pot^yyirai,  TatrKo^povyi- 
TCUy  from  ra^ricoc,  a  toooden  nail  or  stake,  and  SpovYyog, 
nose,  in  Epiphanius,  ffmret,  48,  n.  14),  a  heretical  sect  of 
Galatia  (Hieron.  Comm,  in  Ep.  ad  Gal,)  belonging  prob- 
ably to  the  4th  century, are  by  some  included  among  the 
Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Mark  [see  Marcus  the  Hk- 
KESiARCu],  e.  g.  by  Theodoret,  Hcsret,  Fab,  i,  9, 10,  and 
by  others  among  the  Montanists,  e.  g.  by  Epiphanius, 
vt  sup.  The  term  is  unquestionably  a  nickname,  ap- 
plied to  these  heretics  because  they  were  accustomed 
during  prayer  to  place  a  finger  to  the  nose  or  mouth 
like  a  pole,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  profoundest 
silence.  See  Augustine,  De  f/ares,^;  Philastr.  Hteres, 
76;  and  Epiphanius.  Theodoret  says  that  they  ridi- 
culed the  sacraments,  rejected  tlie  creeds,  repudiated  all 
revelation ;  and  others  charge  on  them  a  denial  of  the 
incarnation.  Their  assemblies  were  legally  prohibited 
after  the  4th  century,  but  traces  of  them  are  seen  in 
Theodore  Studita  in  the  9th.  They  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Passalorynchites. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

TaBinania,  formerly  Van  DtRMBN's  Land,  is  a 
considerable  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying 
Iwtween  40°  40^  and  48°  40'  south  lat.  and  144°  80'  and 
148°  80'  east  long.,  at  the  south  of,  and  separated  from  | 


Australia  by  Bass's  Strait.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Gape  Grim  on  the  north  -  west  to  Cape  Pillar  on  the 
south-east  is  240  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  fn>ra 
east  to  west  200  miles.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  is  about  26,000  square  miles.  Its  capital  is  Ho- 
bart-Town,  with  a  population  of  19,00a  In  1870  the 
total  population  of  Tasmania  was  99,828. 

I.  History, — Tasmania  was  first  discovered  by  Ta»- 
man,  Dec  1,  1642,  and  named  by  him  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  then  governor  of  the 
Dutch  West  Indies.  In  1803  LieuL  Bowen  was  de- 
spatched from  Sydney  with  a  few  soldiers  and  convicts 
to  forA)  a  settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island,  which 
was  finally  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  Hobart-Town  now 
stands.  From  1817  commenced  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  free  settlers;  and  in  1825  Tasmania  was  de- 
clared independent  of  New  South  Wales.  The  trans- 
portation of  convicts  ceased  in  1853,  and  on  Jan.  4, 1856, 
on  petition  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment, the  name  of  the  colony  was  officially  changed 
to  Tasmania.  Of  the  8000  aborigines  found  in  the 
country  the  number  rapidly  decreased,  tmtil  now  Dot 
one  remains. 

II.  Climate,  Soil,  etc, — The  climate  of  Tasmania  is 
fine  and  salubrious;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot- 
test month  (January)  is  63°  57',  of  the  coldest  (July) 
45°  82',  and  of  the  whole  year  64°  92'.  The  agricult- 
ural lands  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — alluvial 
deposits.  Tertiary  clays,  and  loamy  soils.  In  their  vir- 
gin state  some  of  the  lands  are  marvellously  productive; 
but  in  many  cases,  through  improvident  management, 
the  soil  has  deteriorated. 

III.  Admimstration, — Since  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  in  1854,  the  governing  authority  has 
been  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
as  the  queen's  representative,  and  two  elective  Houses — 
the  Legislative  Council  of  fifteen,  and  the  Assembly  of 
thirty,  members.  The  qualification  of  voters  is,  for  the 
former,  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds^ 
and,  for  the  latter,  a  freehold  valued  at  one  hundred 
pounds  or  a  ten  pounds  rental. 

lY.  Religion  and  Education, — By  the  Constit«itional 
Act,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  annually  reserved  for 
the  support  of  religion,  and  is  at  present  divided  among 
the  various  religious  denominations  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  at  the  census.  They  were,  in  1870 : 
Church  of  England,  53,047 ;  Roman  Catholic,  22,091 ; 
Presbyterians,  9064;  Wesleyans,  7187;  Independents, 
3931 ;  Baptists,  981 ;  Jews,  232.  For  the  support  of  el. 
ementary  education  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year  is 
appropriated  by  Parliament^  tlie  disbursement  of  which 
is  intrusted  to  a  Central  Board  holding  its  sittings  at 
Hobart-Town.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector 
of  the  schools.  There  were,  in  1873, 141  public  schools ; 
10,808  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7047;  105 
male  teachers,  108  female  teachers,  and  32  pupil  teach- 
ers. There  are  four  superior  schools — Horton  College, 
High-school,  Hutchins's  School,  anfl  the  Church  Gram- 
mar-schooL 

The  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Tasma- 
nia have  been  directed  mainly  to  the  English  popula- 
tion. The  mission  was  begun  in  1820  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horton,  who  was  on  his  way  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  mission  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  another  missionsry  was  soon  sent  out^  wlio  was 
followed  by  two  more  in  1827,  and  by  a  fifth  in  1882. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  mission  for  1876: 
Chapels  and  other  preaching  places,  95;  missionaries 
and  assistants,  16;  local  preachers,  70;  full  members, 
1286;  persons  on  trial,  202 ;  Sunday-schools,  47 ;  teach- 
ers, 401;  scholars,  3076;  attendants  on  worship,  9176. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  mission  reported  in  1873 : 
Principal  stations,  4 ;  ministers,  4;  members,  228. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  had,  iu  the  aame 
year,  3  lay  agents  and  88  members. 

Taaaohemacber  (Dutch,  Tesicheiimaeker), 
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Petrtb,  one  of  the  earliest  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Chorch  in  the  United  States,  vras  born  in  Hol- 
land, and  educated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  He 
was  wttled  in  the  United  States  first  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
IQ  1676-77,  then  went  to  Dutch  Guiana,  S.  A.,  1677-78, 
and  in  167&-M  we  find  him  at  New  Amstel,  now  New 
Castle,  DeL  Here  difficulties  arose  which  induced 
htm  to  leare  that  people.  He  supplied  the  Church  on 
Siaien  bland  occaaionallv.  168*2-88.  In  1684  he  took 
charge  of  the  Church  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.  Meantime,  in  1684,  as  the 
reconls  show,  he  organized  the  Church  at  Hackensack, 
N.  Jn  with  thirty-three  communicants.  He  was  never 
their  pastor,  but  seems  to  have  made  them  occasional 
visits,  to  preach  and  receive  members  and  dispense  the 
Lord's  supper,  until  1789.  This  service  must  have  cost 
him  then  much  time  and  labor;  but  in  this  apostolic 
method  of  joumeyings  and  visitations  many  of  the 
old  churches  were  plainted  and  sustained  in  their  prim- 
itive worship.  At  Schenectady  Mr.  Tasschem  acher  was 
the  fint  pastor,  although  the  Church  was  probably  or- 
ganised belbre  he  went  to  them.  He  was  the  most 
pffMoinent  victim  of  the  Indian  massacre  and  burning 
of  that  city.  Feb.  8,  1690.  "The  French,  in  order  to 
cootxol  the  Indian  trade,  had  planned  the  capture  of 
Albany  and  New  York  the  year  before.  The  plan  was 
Dot  wholly  carried  out;  but  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians left  Montreal,  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  Lake 
Chsmpiain,  intended  attacking  Albany.  But,  the  Indi- 
an chiefs  not  consenting,  they  turned  off  towanls  Sche- 
ocetady.  They  gave  orders  that  Tasschemacher^s  life 
should  be  saved  on  account  of  the  information  they 
coald  obtain  from  him ;  but  his  house  was  not  known, 
and  before  he  could  be  personally  reo^ised  he  was 
siaio  and  his  house  and  papers  burned.  His  head  was 
dorea  open  and  his  body  burned  to  the  sboulder- 
blade^**  Sixty  persons  lost  their  lives  on  that  fatal  Sat- 
■rdsy  midnight  before  they  could  escape  or  defend 
tbenadves  ^m  their  stealthy  and  cruel  foes.  The 
reaiaant  that  eecaped  kept  the  Church  of  Schenectady 
alive.  Without  a  pastor  to  instruct  them,  they  met  for 
vorriiip  amid  the  ruins  of  the  dty,  chose  their  elders 
snd  deacons  from  year  to  year,  who  were  ordained  by 
the  Rev.  Godfriedus  Dellius,  of  Albany,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Bcv.  Petxus  Van  Dressen,  until,  in  1702,  the  little 
flock  thus  kepi  alive,  and  having  gained  in  numbers 
sad  strength,  called  the  Kev.  Bernardus  Freeman  and 
reoived  him  m  their  pastor.  Little  more  is  known  of 
Mr.  Taaschemacher's  history.  He  died  a  martyr  among 
his  flock,  and  bis  ministry  and  death  illustrate  the  per- 
ils anid  which  the  (vospel  was  preached  and  church- 
es were  estaUbhed  in  their  early  days  upon  the  fron- 
tier. See  Corwin,  Mamud  of  the  Rff,  Churchy  p.  486. 
(W.J.ILT.) 

TasseL  In  medisval  times  the  sacred  vestments 
of  the  ministen  of  the  Church  were  adorned  with  tas- 
sels, to  which,  in  the  case  of  dalmatics  and  tunics,  balls 
of  cxysisl  were  attached.  The  word  also  denotes  a  thin 
plate  of  gold  or  silver  worn  on  the  back  of  the  cope  and 
episcopal  gloves. 

Tate,  Nahvm,  a  well-known  pealmodist,  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1652,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
vas  admitted  to  Dublin  College,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  fcUowed  any  profeasiun.  He  succeeded  Shadwell 
s»  poet- laureate,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
death,  which  happened  Aug.  12, 1715,  in  the  Mint,  where 
he  resided  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  his  creditors.  He 
vss  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  performances  and  a 
IsrjEC  lumber  of  poems;  but  is  at  present  better  known 
for  bb  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  was  joined 
hr  Dr.  Brady.  For  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  Al- 
fiiMiBe,  Diet  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uihort,  s,  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, B¥)g,  DitU  %,  T.    See  Psalmody. 

Tttijui,  a  notaMe  Christian  writer  of  the  2d  oen- 
t«y.  was  a  oacive  of  Assyria,  though  Clemens  Alexan- 
driott  aad  later  fathen  term  him  a  Syrian.    He  had 


mastered  the  Gneco-Romau  culture  of  his  day,  largely 
through  extende<t  travels;  and  his  reading  was  very 
wide,  no  fewer  than  ninety-three  classic  authors  being 
referred  to  in  his  works.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
as  a  strolling  rhetorician  be  came  to  Rome,  at  that  time 
the  great  centre  for  all  intellectual  interests  and  tenden- 
cies, and  there  turned  his  attention  to  Christianity.  To 
justify  this  action  he  wrote  his  Aoyoc  wpdc'BXXijvaCt 
a  work  in  which  he  confesses  himself  a  convert  to  the 
barbarian  philosophy  of  the  despised  sect,  and  inntes  hb 
contemporaries  to  examine  it,  that  they  too  might  ob- 
serve the  astonishing  contrasts  it  presents,  with  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  deamess,  to  the  darkness  of  the  heathen- 
ism of  that  and  every  other  age.  At  Rome  Tstian  was 
associateil  with  Justin,  perhaps  as  a  pupil;  but  he  soon 
became  himself  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His  attitude 
was  apologetic,  and  necessarily  involved  the  most  mark- 
ed antagonism  to  paganism.  Stem  and  even  harsh  in 
his  morality,  he  could  recognise  no  truth  in  heathen 
philosophy,  and  feel  no  sympathy,  even  though  but  of 
a  scieutific  or  lesthetical  nature,  with  heathen  life  and 
culture.  To  him,  as  to  his  contemporary  Christians, 
the  belief  in  one  God  was  of  the  highest  moral  signifi- 
cance. The  loss  of  this  faith,  he  taught,  had  exposed 
the  soul  of  man  to  the  rule  of  the  dark  powers  of  mate- 
rial nature,  the  dsemons  with  whom  polytheistic  views 
originate.  Its  recovery  delivers  from  servitude  to  the 
wandering  dasmons  (the  planets)  upon  which  astrolog- 
ical fate  is  based.  In  opposition  to  the  materialistic 
pantheism  of  the  Stoics,  Tatian  defended  the  supermun- 
dane spiritiuility  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator  and  First 
Cause  of  all  things,  in  whom,  as  the  Great  Source  of  be- 
ing, all  things,  including  matter,  potentially  existed  at 
the  first  At  the  beginning  the  Logos  sprang  into  be- 
ing as  the  first-born  work  of  the  Father,  that  he  might 
produce  the  world,  himself  creating  the  materiaL  The 
created  universe  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  material  life,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Divine  Spirit — 
being  in  man  the  soul,  which  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  body,  ood  in  the  world  the  world-soul  {vvivfm 
vKiKov),  Human  nature  in  its  pure  state  is,  however, 
privileged  to  a  substantial  and  intimate  union  (jjvtvyia) 
with  the  perfect  nature,  the  Spirit  of  God  himself. 
This  throws  a  significant  light  upon  Tatian's  conception 
of  the  Trinity.  He  teaches  that  as  the  Father  is  (in  his 
essence)  Spirit,  so  the  Logos  proceeding  from  the  Father 
is  Spirit;  and  the  latter,  that  he  might  imitate  the  Fa- 
ther, has  made  man  in  the  image  of  immortality,  to  the 
end  that  man  might  have  part  in  God  and  attain  to 
immortality.  The  Spirit  thus  became  the  life-compan- 
ion of  the  soul.  In  this  way  God  himself  lives  in  man 
by  his  ministering  Spirit,  by  which  is  to  be  understo<Ki 
simply  the  hypostatized  efficiency  of  the  Logos.  The 
fall  involved  the  removal  of  the  Divine  Spirit  from  the 
soul,  and  plunged  the  latter  deeper  into  the  condition 
of  the  merely  hylic,  so  that  but  faint  sparks  of  the  Spirit 
and  dim  longings  after  God  remain.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  the  soul  to  turn  away  from  evil  and  towards 
God  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom — how,  Tatian  does 
not  clearly  state.  The  fame  which  Tatian  acquired 
through  his  apology,  from  which  the  foregoing  sketch 
is  principally  taken,  was  lost  in  consequence  of  his  per- 
version to  Gnosticism.  He  went  to  Syria,  it  would 
seem,  after  the  death  of  Justin  (in  166?).  He  is  charged 
with  holding  to  the  existence  of  soons  after  the  fashion 
of  Valentinus  (q.  v.), and  similar  speculations;  with  an 
ascetical  course  of  life,  carried  even  to  the  extent  of 
using  water  instead  of  wine ;  with  rejecting  marriage 
as  a  state  of  practical  fornication;  with  promulgating 
Docetic  ideas  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  etc« — all 
of  which  must  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  truthful 
indictment.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  be  more  near- 
ly related  to  Satuminus  (q.  v.)  than  to  Valentinus  in  his 
views.  The  time  of  Tatian*s  death  is  not  exactlv 
known,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  work  by  Irenieus,  Adv,  Uar,  (c.  175).  His  most 
famous  work  was  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the  Diatw^ 
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sarony  of  which  the  Jacobite  bishop  Bar-Salibi  (12th 
century)  reports  that  Ephraem  Syrus  (q.  v.)  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it,  and  Theodoret  the  genealogical  ta- 
bles and  all  the  passages  by  which  the  Lord's  descent 
from  David  is  made  apparent.  The  Oratio  ad  Grac, 
was  first  published  at  Tigur.  1540,  foU,  and  afterwards 
often.  See  Daniel,  TcUianus,  der  Apologet,  (Halle,  1887) ; 
Mohler,  PairologU;  Ritter,  Geack,  d,  christL  Phiiotophiey 
vol.  i ;  Domer,  Person  Christi,  i,  438 ;  Mdller,  KosmologU 
d.  griech,  Kirche,  p.  168  sq. ;  Stdckl,  Gesch,  d.  Philof.  in 
d,  patrist,  Ztiiy  p.  148  sq. ;  Huber,  Philas,  d.  KiriAeneater, 
p.  20  sq. ;  Duneker,  Apologet,  Secund,  Stec,  de  Estenticd, 
Nafura  Bum,  Partibus  PlacUa  (Gott.  1850),  pt.  ii;  and 
Herzog,  Reul'Encyldop.  s.  v.  For  monographs,  see  Vol- 
beding,  Index  Programmailum,  p.  104. 

Tatiani  E vangelium.  Epi  phanius  {ff aires,  xlvi , 
1 ;  xlvii,  4)  mentions  a  Gospel  of  Tatian  as  being  used  by 
the  Encratites,  and  even  among  the  Catholic  Christians 
of  Syria.  Being  compiled  from  the  four  gospels,  it  is 
also  called  ivayyiX,  did  rtaffdpwv  (TheodoreL  Hcerei, 
FabuL  i,  20;  ColL  Ambros,  Procem.  in  Luc;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccl.  iv,  20).  Epiphanius  erroneously  identified  it  with 
the  Evangdium,  sec  Hehraos  (see  Fabric  i,  377).  See 
Semisch,  Tatiofd  Diatessaron,  Antiquissimum  N.  T. 
Evangeliorum  in  unum  Digestorum  Specimen  (Breslau, 
1856).  Tatian  is  otherwise  also  censured  as  being  a 
dangerous  corapilator  and  falsifier  of  Holy  Writ  (Fabric, 
ii,  538).  The  still  extant  gospel  harmony  (reprinted  in 
Onhodoxogrnpkis  and  BibL  Patrum,  s.  v.  Tatian),  as- 
cribed to  Tatian  by  Victor  Capuanus  in  Prtpfat,  odAno- 
ngmi  Harmonium  Evangdicam^  does  not  belong  to  him. 
See  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T,  i,  878;  ii,  510. 
(B.P.) 

Tatdaniats,  followers  of  Tatian  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Emcratites. 

Tat'nal  (Heb.  Tatnay',  ^SHPI ;  Pers.,  perhaps^; 
Sept.  BavBavat  v.  r.  Bavavai,  QaB^avatj  etc ;  Vulg. 
Thathanai),  a  Persian  governor  (nnB,  i.  e.  pusha)  who 
succeeded  Rehum  in  the  rule  of  Samirria,  and  probably 
of  other  provinces  north  of  Judsea,  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  v,  3, 6;  vi,  6, 13), 
B.C.  520.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  more  just  person, 
and  more  friendly  to  the  Jews,  than  his  predecessor. 
An  adverse  report  of  their  proceedings  at  Jerusalem 
reached  him ;  but  he  resolved  to  suspend  his  judgment 
till  he  had  examined  into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He 
accordingly  repaired  thither,  accompanied  by  another 
great  officer,  named  Shethar-boznai  (q.  v.),  and  their 
colleagues,  and,  finding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the  au- 
thority of  a  royal  decree  for  their  proceedings,  he  sent 
to  the  supreme  government  a  temperate  and  fair  report, 
founded  on  the  information  he  had  obtained,  suggesting 
that  the  statement  made  bv  the  Jews  as  to  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  and  other  matters  should  be  verified  by  refer- 
ence to  the  archives  at  Babylon.  Then,  without  one 
word  to  influence  the  decision  or  to  prejudice  the  claim 
advanced,  Tatnai  concludes  with  intimating  that  he 
awaits  the  roval  orders.  This  official  letter  of  the  Per- 
sian  governor  is  quite  a  model  of  exactness,  moderation, 
and  truth,  and  gives  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  the  Persian  government.  The  re- 
script being  favorable  to  the  claim  of  the  Jews,  whose 
statement  had  been  verified  by  the  discovery  of  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  and  his  colleagues  ap- 
plied themselves  with  vigor  to  the  execution  of  the 
roval  commands. — Kitto.    See  Ezra. 

Tattam,  Henry,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  Dec  28, 1788;  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  universities  of  Gotdngen 
and  Leyden,  where  he  received  his  doctorate  in  laws, 
theology,  and  philosophy.  He  toolc  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  rector  of  St.  Cnthbert^s,  Bed- 
ford, 1818-45 ;  and  for  a  portion  of  that  time  was  rector 
also  of  Great  Woolstone,  Bucks.  In  1845  he  became 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  in  1849  rector  of  Stamford 


Rivers,  Essex.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen.  He  died  at  Stamford  Rivers,  Jan.  8, 1868. 
Travelling  in  the  East,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  became 
the  chief  modem  authority  concerning  the  Coptic  He 
discovered  at  the  Convent  of  Nitria,  in  the  N.W.  desert 
of  Egypt,  a  splendid  collection  of  ancient  Syriac  MSSw, 
which  he  secured  for  the  British  Museum.  He  is  the 
author  of  Helps  to  Devotion  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1862, 12mo) : 
— Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language 
(1828, 8vo): — Lexicon  ACgyptiaco^IsUtinum  ex  V^eribus 
LinguoB  ^gyptiaces  Monumeniis,  etc  (Oxon.  1835, 8vo) : 
— Duodecim  Prophetarum  Afinorum  Libros^  in  Lingua 
Aigyptiaea,  vulgo  Coptioa  sett  Aiemphitieaf  etc  (Latine 
edidit ;  Lat.  et  Copt.  1836, 8vo)  -.^Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England  against  the  Attacks  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
(Lond.  1843, 12mo)  •.—The  Ancient  Coptic  Version  of  the 
Book  ofJ(^  the  Just  (transl.  into  English  and  edited, 
1847,  8vo): — Aposittlical  Constitutions  in  Coptic  (Engl, 
transl.  1849,  8vo) : — Prophette  Majores  in  Dialedo  Lin- 
gucB  jEgyptiaca  (Oxon.  1852,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  ▼• 

Tau  Cross  is  a  cross  formed  like  the  Greek  letter 
T  (I'au),  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms.  See  Staff, 
Pastorau 

Tauler  (original  form  Tauweler),  Johannes,  the 
famous  Dominican  preacher  and  mystic,  was  bora  at 
Strasbui^  in  A.D.  1290 — thongh  authorities  differ  with 
respect  to  both  time  and  place     He  was  of  honorable 
family  and  early  devoted  to  the  priestly  office.     In 
(about)  1308  he  became  a  monk  and  went  to  Paris,  to 
the  College  of  St.  James,  to  study  theology.     He  found 
greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the 
Areopagite  St.  Bernard,  and  the  two  Victors,  and  espe- 
cially of  Augustine,  than  in  the  popular  philosophy ; 
his  attention  was  also  given  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  and, 
among  schoolmen,  to  Aquinas  with  respect  to  ethics. 
On  his  return  to  Stcasburg,  Tauler  came  under  the 
influence  of  Master  Eckart,  and  also  of  a  more  simple 
and  practical  company  of  mystical  thinkers  among  the 
monks,  including  Nicholas  of  Strasburg  and  others.    He 
became  a  preacher,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
Friends  of  God — a  society  formed  to  teach  and  comfort 
the  people  upon  whom  rested  the  ban  of  the  Church 
imposed  by  pope  John  XXII ;  and  in  this  society  he 
labored  all  his  life    His  sermons  were  clear  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  popular  needs,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  at  this 
time  pervaded  by  the  power  of  a  personal  union  of  the 
preacher  with  Christ.     In  1340  occurred  an  event  of 
decisive  importance  to  Tauler.    He  was  then  visited  by: 
Nicholas  of  Basle  (q.  v.),  and  by  him  led  to  realize  his 
need  of  a  personal  conversion  to  God.     During  two 
years,  in  which  he  refrained  from  preaching  and  became 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  fellow-monks,  who  were  una- 
ble to  understand  the  reason  for  such  struggles  aa  he 
was  passing  through,  did  he  wrestle  with  his  sense  of 
sin  and  his  need  of  pardon.     Finding  peace  at  length, 
he  passed  through  further  discipline  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
graceful failure  in  an  attempt  to  preach ;  but  from  that 
time  he  preached  persistently,  and  with  a  power  not 
previously  possessed.     Wicked  clergymeh  were  unable 
to  endure  the  faithful  rebukes  with  which  he  visited  their 
sins,  and  they  prohibited  him  from  preaching;  but  the 
magistracy  prevented  the  enforcement  of  their  order. 
Under  the  preaching  of  the  first  sermon  after  his  con- 
version a  number  of  persons  fell  down  as  dead,  and  be 
was  besought  to  discontinue  the  sermon.     He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  refused  to  cease  from  preaching  to  the 
people  in  obedience  to  the  papal  intenlict,  and  braved 
the  anger  of  his  immediate  superiors  in  the  execution 
of  that  duty.     In  1348  the  "  black  death"  swept  over 
Strasburg,  carrying  off  sixteen  thousand  victims,  and 
adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation.    Only  Tauler 
and  two  other  monks  had  pity  upon  the  people,  and 
they  appealed  in  writings  (whose  circulation  was  at 
once  prohibited)  to  the  other  cleiigy  to  do  what  they 
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eoold  that  the  f*  poor  ignorant  populace  should  not  thus 
die  under  the  ban.*'  Charles  IV  soon  afterwards  came 
to  Strasbuig  and  caused  the  three  monks  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and,  after  inquiring  into  their  principles, 
lUamiased  them  with  the  admonition  not  to  **  offend 
tgaiost  the  Cbarch  and  its  interdict  again."  Tauler  re^- 
tired  to  Cologne,  and  became  preacher  in  the  nunnery 
of  Sl  Gertrude,  but  after  a  few.  years  returaed  to  Stras- 
borg,  where  he  had  a  last  interview  with  Nicholas  of 
Basle.  He  committed  to  the  care  of  that  friend  the 
writings  he  wished  to  have  given  to  the  world,  and  died 
June  16, 1361.  He  was  buried  in  his  convent,  and  the 
ffbme  which  covered  his  grave  is  preserved  in  the  *'  New 
Churdi"  of  Straaburg. 

Taolei's  works  consist  of  sermons,  homilies,  and  an 
Itmia&m  of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  it»  Poverty,  Tile  ser- 
mons are  extant  in  manuscript  in  several  libraries,  the 
oldest  MSw  being  a  parchment  at  Strasbuig.  In  printed 
fimn  the  first  ed.  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1498,  in  4to,  and 
otheis  at  Augsburg  (1606,  foL)  and  Basle  (1521  and  1622, 
ftiL),  the  latter  being  superior  to  the  former.  Of  mod- 
ernized editions  that  of  Frankfort  (1826,  8  pts.  8vo)  is 
bent.  The  ImitatioH  of  Chritt  also  exists  in  different 
MSSk  and  editions,  the  best  ed.  being  that  of  Sch  looser 
(Frankf.  1833,  8vo).  A  number  of  other  writings  are 
attributed  to  Taoler,  but  without  authority. 

The  teachings  of  Tauler  are  not  presented  in  his 
works  in  systematic  form.  His  aim  was  practical,  and 
tke  edifying  element  predominates  over  the  speculative 
in  his  theology.  As  with  Eckart,  the  speculative  ideas 
mar  be  traced  back  to  the  concept  Beinff — the  absolute, 
ample,  uncreated  entity,  which  involves  neither  dis- 
tiactioBs  nor  relations,  and  which  no  name  is  adequate 
to  express.  It  is  the  hidden  Deity,  whose  nature  re- 
quires, however,  revelation  and  operation.  Revelation 
ii  the  pmoeea  of  the  Trinity ;  operation,  with  the  Deity, 
is  begettuig.  Hence  the  Deity  in  operation  becomes 
Father,  as  be  knows  himself,  and  in  that  act  of  knowl- 
edge expreasea  himself,  the  word  which  he  speaks  being 
the  Son.  Between  them  exist  reciprocal  approval  and 
We,  and  this  love  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  conception  of  the 
Trinity  evidently  involves  a  distinction  of  relations 
rather  than  of  hypogtates  in  the  Godhead.  The  Son  is 
ctemaL  With  reference  to  the  creation,  Tauler  comes 
very  near  to  the  teachings  of  pantheism  at  times,  but 
iKTerthdesa  preserves  the  distinction  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creature,  and  was  constantly  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Beghards  and  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  llie  human  soul  came  forth  from  God,  and  con- 
tains a  divine  spark,  in  which  the  Trinity  is  reflected, 
and  which  strives  to  return  to  God,  while  the  sensual 
pan  of  nan  yearns  for  the  creature  world.  Sin  consists 
in  firing  way  to  the  latter  impulse.  It  cannot  wholly 
dcfHire  the  soul,  which  is  at  bottom  noble  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  good,  of  its  yearning  for  reunion  with 
<>od;  bat  man  passesses  in  himself  no  power  to  return 
to  (sod.  Kighteousness  can  be  recovered  only  through 
faith  io  the  merits  of  Christ.  Meditation  on  the  work 
and  imitation  of  the. life,  especially  the  sufferings,  of 
Chritt  form  the  way  by  which  to  return  to  God.  This 
iaBtatioa  should  be  outward,  but  also  inward,  transform- 
iag  the  entire  man.  By  this  way  the  soul  rises  supe- 
rior to  all  creature  control;  God  enters  in  with  all  his 
Ucanng,  and  supplies  the  place  of  grace  with  his  im- 
mediate operation.  As  the  soul  becomes,  in  this  way, 
''fine  from  graoe,^  so  it  also  becomes  **  free  from  virtue,*' 
i-  e.  it  no  kHiger  practices  an  isolated  virtue,  but,  with  a 
facing  tnmsformeid  into  love,  he  permits  God  to  work  in 
kia  aO  virtues  as  the  outflow  of  that  love;  No  idle 
eoctenplattoo  or  passive  asceticism  finds  the  approval 
of  Taafer,  bat  a  life  of  active  k>ve  and  pity,  of  patience 
sad  meekncBS  a  life  in  the  imitation  of  Christ.  Tau- 
ler did  not  contradict  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  but 
be  was  animated  by  an  exalted  reformatory  spirit;  his 
BTitieiam  displaycMl  a  free,  practical,  evangelical  ten- 
dacy  which  tuMgivjeo  it  historical  importance;  and  we 


may  appropriately  retain  for  him  the  title,  early  be- 
stowed, of  Doctor  JUumviatus. 

See  the  preface  to  Tauler^s  works;  Bohrtnger,  Die 
Kirche  Christi  u.  ihre  Zeugea ;  Schmidt,  Joh,  Tauler  von 
Strasburg;  ^osick,  Christliche  Mgstik  (^i8bS) ;  Biblioth, 
SacrUj  XV,  253  sq. ;  Metk,  Quar,  Rev,  1869,  I,  art.  iii ; 
and  Herzog,  Reat-Encyklop,  s.  v.  See  Nicholas  of 
Basle. 

Tansan  (or  Tageaen),  Johan,  a  Danish  Reformer, 
was  bora  at  Birkiude,  island  of  FUnen,  1494;  and  was 
educated  at  Aarhuus  and  Odense.  Becoming  a  monk, 
he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem at  Antworskow,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Luther.  He  visited  Wittenberg,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Melancthon.  Returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  delivered  lectures  on  theology  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1524  avowed  bim- 
eelf  a  disciple  of  Luther.  After  being  ex|>elled  from  one 
convent  and  imprisoned  in  another,  he  was,  in  1626,  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Frederick  I,  king  of  Denmark ;  and 
in  1629  was  appointed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
0)penhagen,  wherehe  remained  till  1 637.  He  was  then 
appoiirted  professor  at  Roeskilde,  and  in  1642  was  made 
bishop  of  Ripen»  and  died  in  1661.  He  published  sev- 
eral theological  treatises,  some  Danish  hymns,  and  a 
Danish  translation  of*  the  Psalms*  See  Hook,  Ecdes. 
Biog,  8.  V. ;  Jocher,  GeUhrten-Lex.  iv,  1030. 

Tav.    See  Alphabet. 

Tavern.    See  Three  Taverns. 

Tavemer,  Richard,  a  learned  and  pious  layman, 
was  born  at  Brisley,  England,  in  1606.  He  is  said  to 
have  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  then  law  in  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
signet  in  1637,  he  held  that  office  until  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
in  order  to  promote  it,  undertook  a  new  translation  or 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  (Lond.  1639,  fol.).  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  king  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 
churches;  but  in  1646  the  Romish  bishops  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was,  however,  soon  released, 
restored  to  the  king*s  favor,  and  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1646.  Taverner's  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
a  correction  of  what  is  called  Matthewe's  Bible,  many 
of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  many  omitted, 
and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  On  the  accession  of 
king  Edward,  Taverner,  although  a  layman,  received  a 
special  license  in  1662  to  preach  throughout  the  king's 
dominions,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  desist  upon  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary.  He  resumed  his  preaching 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and,  besides  receiv- 
ing other  commissions,  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Oxford 
County  in  1669.  He  died  July  14, 1676.  Besides  his 
Bible,  we  have  the  following  list  of  his  publications:  Tke 
Sum  and  Pith  ofCL  Psalms  of  David,  etc.  (Lond.  1639, 
8vo)  '.—The  Epistles  and  Gospels,  with  a  Brief  Postili, 
etc.  (ibid.  1640,  2  pts.  4to)i— Fruit  of  Faith,  etc  (ibid. 
1682,  l2mQ):-'The  Garden  of  Wisdome,  etc  (ibid.  1639,2 
bks.)  '.—Fhres  aliquot  Sententiarum  ex  Variis  Scripto^ 
ribus  (translated  from  Erasmus) : — Caionis  Disticha  Mo- 
ralia  (ibid.  1 563, 8  vo ;  1 666, 4to) :— /n  Mimum  Publianum 
Lib,  I  (ibid.  Xb&r^i—Catechismus  Fidei:— Proverbs,  or 
A  dages  (ibid.  1 646,  etc).  See  Masters,  History  of  Corpus 
Christi  CoUege;  Ward,  Gresham Professors;  Newcombe, 
English  BiUical  Translations;  Chalmers,  Biog, Diet,  s.  v. 
See  Authorized  Version. 

Tavthe.  the  Babylonian  namA  for  "  the  mother  of 
the  god.<t/'  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Tihamtu  or  Tiha^ 
mat, "  the  sea." 

Tawals,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the 
fields,  bestow er  of  blessings,  worshipped  by  the  Poland- 
ers. 

Tawbutte,  a  talbot  (i.  e.  a  hunting  dog),  frequent- 
ly used  in  mediaeval  heraldic  devices.  In  an  inventory 
of  church  goods  at  Easington,  Oxford,. is  the  follow* 
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ing :  "  Item,  a  vestment  powdered  with  stars  and  taw- 
buttes." 

Tawdry,  a  name  given  to  the  neckkoe  worn  of  old 
by  English  peasant  girls,  in  memory  and  honor  of  St. 
Kthelreda,  or  Awdry,  patronera  of  tbe  diocese  of  Ely, 
who,  after  she  had  become  religious,  moamed  for  tbe 
vanity  in  which  she  had  indulged  by  wearing  gold 
necklaces. — Lee,  Gloss.  o/Litury,  TermSf  s.  v. 

Tax,  Hebrew  (some  form  of  T\^yi  to  arrange). 
Taxes  of  some  kind  must  have  been  coeval  with  the 
origin  of  civilized  society.  The  idea  of  the  one  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  other,  since  society,  as  evei^'  or- 
ganization, implies  expense,  which  must  be  raised  by 
tbe  abstraction  of  property  from  the  individuals  of  which 
it  consists,  either  by  occasional  or  periodical,  by  self-im- 
posed or  compulsory,  exactions.  In  the  history  of  Is- 
rael, as  of  other  nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  must 
take  into  account  the  taxes  which  they  had  to  pay.  Ac- 
cording as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may  vary  the  hap- 
puiess  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  1  o  them,  though 
lying  in  the  background  of  history,  may  often  be  traced, 
as  to  the  trae  motive  power,  many  political  revolutions. 
We  find  a  provision  of  income  made  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  tbe  Mosaic  polity.  Taxes,  like  all  other 
things  in  that  polity,  had  a  religious  origin  and  import 
While  the  people  were  in  the  migratory  stage  during 
their  marches  through  the  desert,  only  such  incidental 
taxes  were  levied,  or  rather  such  voluntary  contribu- 
tions were  received,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  de- 
manded. It  was  not  till  their  establishment  in  Canaan 
that  taxation  assumed  a  regular  and  organized  form. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  article  (which 
we  largely  adopt  from  Smith*s  Diet,  of  the  Bible)  to  con- 
sider the  subject  chronologically  from  that  point.  See 
Assessment. 

I.  Under  tkejudges^  according  to  the  theocratic  gov- 
ernment contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  payments 
obligatory  upon  tbe  people  as  of  permanent  obligation 
were  the  tithes  (q.  v.),  the  first-fruits  (q.  v.),  the  redemp- 
tion-money of  the  first-bom  (q.  v.),  and  other  offerings 
as  belonging  to  special  occasions.  See  Priest.  The 
payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  half-shekel  as  "  atone- 
ment-money" for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  on  taking 
the  census  of  the  people  (Exod.  xxx,  13),  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but 
to  have  been  supplementary  to  the  free-will  offerings  of 
Exod.  XXV,  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  times,  indeed,  af- 
ter the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was  an  annual  pay- 
ment for  maintaining  the  fabric  and  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by  the  voluntary  com- 
pact to  pay  one  third  of  a  shekel  (Neb.  x,  32)  shows 
that  till  then  there  was  no  such  payment  recognised  as 
necessary.  A  little  later  the  third  became  a  half,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  didrackma  (Matt  xvii,  24)  was 
paid  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  be  living  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  9, 1).  From  the 
Talmudical  tract  Shdcalun  (Mishna,  ii,  4),  the  time  of 
payment  appears  to  have  been  between  the  15th  and 
the  25th  of  the  month  Adar,  that  is,  in  March.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  this  didrachm  was  order- 
ed by  Vespasian  to  be  paid  into  the  Capitol,  "as,"  says 
Josephus,  "  they  used  to  pay  the  same  to  tbe  Temple  at 
Jerusalem"  (  War^  vii,  6,  6).  During  the  prosperity  of 
Palestine,  large  sums  were  thus  collected  in  Babylon 
and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  un- 
der a  special  escort  (Josephus,  A  nt,  loc.  cit ;  Cicero,  Pro 
Place,  c.  28).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  further  taxa- 
tion than  this  during  the  period  of  the  judges.  It  was 
not  in  itself  heavy :  it  was  lightened  by  the  feeling  that 
it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act  In  return  for  it  the  peo- 
ple secured  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  and  tbe 
presence  among  them  of  a  body  of  men  acting  more  or 
less  efHciently  as  priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also 
as  physicians.    We  cannot  wonder  that  the  people 


should  afterwards  look  back  to  the  good  old  dayt  when 
they  had  been  so  lightly  burdened. 

II.  Under  the  monardiyj  its  centralized  govemmeot 
and  greater  magnificence  involved,  of  coune,  a  larger 
expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxation.  This 
may  have  come,  during  the  long  history  of  the  king- 
dom, in  many  different  forms,  according  to  the  fiioancial 
necessities  of  the  times.  The  chief  burdens  appear  to 
have  been  (1)  a  tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  tbe  soil 
and  of  live-stock,  making,  together  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tithe,  twenty  per  cent  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1 
Sam.  viii,  15,  17 ) ;  ( 2 )  forced  military  service  for  a 
month  every  year  (ver.  12;  1  Kings  ix,  22;  1  Chron. 
XX vii,  1) ;  (8)  gifts  to  the  king,  theoreticaUy  free,  like 
the  old  benevolences  of  English  taxation,  but  expected 
as  a  thing  of  course  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  (1 
Sam.  X,  27)  or  in  time  of  war  (comp^  the  gifts  of  Jease, 
xvi,  20 ;  xvii,  18).  In  the  case  of  subject  princes  the 
gifts,  still  made  in  kind — armor,  horses,  gold,  silver,  etc. 
— appear  to  have  been  regularly  assessed  (1  Kings  x, 
25;  2  Chron.  ix,  24).  Whether  this  was  ever  the  case 
with  the  presents  from  Israelite  subjects  must  remain 
uncertain.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  (4)  im- 
port dnties,  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Arabia  (1  Kings  x,  15) ;  (5)  the  monopoly  of  certain 
branches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example,  that  of  gold  (ix, 
28;  xxii,  48),  fine  linen  or  byssus  from  Egypt  (x,  2t:$), 
and  horses  (ver.  29) ;  (6)  the  appropriation  to  the  king's 
use  of  the  eariy  crop  of  hay  (Amos  vii,  1).  This  may, 
however,  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  kingdom, 
or  occasioned  by  a  special  emergency  (Ewald,  Proph* 
ad  loc.). 

It  is  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming  opon 
a  people  previously  unaccustomed  to  them,  must  have 
been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under  Saul  exemption 
from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  great 
military  services  (1  Sam.  xvii,  25).  Under  the  outward 
sfdendor  and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there 
lay  the  deep  discontent  of  an  overtaxed  people,  and  it 
contributed  largely  to  tbe  revolution  that  followed.  Tbe 
people  complain,  not  of  Solomon's  id<^try,  but  of  their 
taxes  ( 1  Kings  xii,  4 ).  Of  all  the  king's  officers  he 
whom  they  hate  most  is  Adoram,  or  Adoniram  (q.  v.), 
who  was  **over  the  tribute"  (ver.  18).  At  tiiDes,  io(», 
in  the  history  of  both  the  kingdoms,  there  were  special 
burdens.  A  tribute  of  fifty  shekels  a  head  had  to  be 
paid  by  Menahem  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  Kings  xv, 
20),  and  under  his  successor,  Hoshea,  this  assumed  tbe 
form  of  an  annual  tribute  (xvii,.  4 ;  amount  not  stated). 
After  the  defeat  of  Joeiah  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  in. like 
manner,  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to  be  imposed  on  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  by 
Egypt  (xxiii,  35),  and  the  change  of  masters  conse- 
quent on  the  battle  of  Carchembh  brought  in  this  re- 
spect no  improvement  (Josephus,  iiitf.  x,  9, 1-8). 

III.  Under  the  Perstan  empire,  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Jews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  system  which 
gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis  the  name  of  the  ^shop- 
keeper king"  (KdmiXoCf  Herod,  iii,  89)  involved  the 
payment  by  each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute 
due  from  his  province  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  .acoonU 
ingly  in  the  position  of  a  pubUeanms,  or  farmer  of  tbe 
rev.enue,  exposed  to  all  the  temptatiop  to  extortion  and 
tyranny  inseparable  from  such  a  sjrstem.  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many  kinds.  In 
Judiea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  hsd  to 
provide  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  g<orenior*s 
household  (comp.  the  case  of  Themistodes,  Thucyd.  i, 
188,  and  Herod,  i,  192 ;  ii,  98),  besides  a  money-payment 
of  forty  shekels  a  day  (Keh.  v,  14, 15).  In  Ezra  iv,  13, 
20;  vii,  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  revenue.  1.  The  H^p,  fixed, 
measured  payment,  probably  direct  taxation  (Grotius). 
2.  ibsi,  the  excise,  or  oetroi,  on  articles  of  consumption 
(Gesentus,  s.  v.).    8.  ^^  probably  tbe  toll  payable  at 
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bridges,  finds,  tMT  certain  etations  on  the  high-road.  The 
influeoee  of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecdeuastical  or- 
der, from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immu- 
nttr  from  all  ihree  (Ezra  vti,  24);  but  the  burden 
prand  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
Uney  complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of  the  ayya- 
pi(tov.  or  forced  aervice,  to  which  they  and  their  cattle 
vere  liable  (Neh.  ix,  37).  They  were  compelled  to 
mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields,  borrowing  money 
at  twelve  per  cent,  the  interest  being  payable  appar- 
eaUy  either  in  money  or  in  kind  (v,  1-11).  Failing 
pivmeot,  the  cieditoxs  exercised  the  power  ( with  or 
vitboat  the  mitigation  of  the  year  of  jubilee)  of  seizing 
the  penoos  of  the  debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves 
(rer.  5;  oomp.  2  Kings  iv,  1).  Taxation  was  leading 
at  Jemialem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as  those  which 
appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
To  this  cause  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  incomplete 
payment  of  tithes  or  offerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii, 
10, 12;  MaL  iii,  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
special  poU-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x,  82).  What  could  be  done 
to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah,  but  the 
taxes  eoDtinned,  and  oppression  and  injustice  no  doubt 
marked  the  government  of  the  province  in  a  large  de- 
gree. The  miseries  of  an  Oriental  system  of  taxation 
lia?e  in  moilem  times  received  their  iqost  revolting  il- 
iMtiation  in  the  history  of  Turkey  over  these  same  re- 
gions, the  settled  policy  of  whose  government  has  ever 
been  to  grind  the  people  by  the  utmost  extent  of  extor- 
tion, peculation,  and  espionage,  in  all  the  grades  of  offi- 
cial adminiacration. 

IV.  Cmkr  the  Egjfpttcai  and  Syrian  hmg»  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The  ^  farming" 
ignteni  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  The 
Feniaa  governors  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum 
iuo  tiw  treasoiT.  Now  the  taxes  were  put  up  to  auc- 
tion. The  onntraet  sum  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judtea, 
and  Samaria  had  been  estimated  at  about  8000  talents. 
An  ottscnipulucts  adventurer  (e.  g.  Joseph,  under  Ptole- 
Bj  £oeigetes)  would  bid  double  that  sum,  and  would 
then  go  down  to  the  province,  and  by  violence  and  cru- 
elty, like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindft  collectors,  squeeze 
Mt  a  kige  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xii4,I-6). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  ingenious 
variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribute  (^/ipoc),  an  excise 
dnty  on  salt,  crown-taxes  (o^rf  ^kui,  golden  crowns,  or 
thrir  value,  sent  yearly  to  the  king),  one  half  the  prod- 
oee  of  fniit-treea,  one  third  that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of 
•oaie  kind  oo  cattle :  these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are 
otfentatioosly  enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  De- 
BMCriuses  leraittang  them  (i  Maoc.  x,  29,  80;  xi,  85). 
Even  after  this,  however,  the  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
n<be  continue  to  be  sent  (xiii^  89).  The  proposal  of  the 
apnatate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues  at  a  rate  above  the 
arerage  (460  talents,  while  Jonathan  [xi,  28]  pays  800 
onhr),  and  In  pay  loO  talents  more  for  a  license  to  open 
a  ciRw  (2  Mace  iv,  9),  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  another 
mee  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given  by  Antiochus 
h*  the  priests  and  other  ministers,  with  the  deduction 
of  one  tbird  for  all  the  residents  in  Jerusalem,  was  ap- 
panntly  only  temporary  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8, 8). 

V.  Soman  iaxtttion,  in  its  pressure,  if  not  absolutely 
bearier,  was  prol^pbly  more  galling,  as  being  more  thor- 
ough and  ayatematic,  more  distinctively  a  mark  of  bond- 
•ite.  The  capture  of  Jernaalem  by  Pompey  waa  follow- 
ed insicdiately  by  the  impontlon  of  a  tribute,  and  with- 
in a  diart  time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources 
•f  the  CDontry  amounted  to  10,000  talents  (Josepbup, 
A m.  xiv,  4, 4, 5).  The  decrees  of  Julius  Cssar  showed  a 
ehaiaetcriatic  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  pressed 
Bpen  the  subjects  of  the  republic  The  tribute  was  not 
t»  be  fanned.  It  was  not  to  be  levied  at  all  in  the  sab- 
tisUe  year.  One  fomrtta  only  was  demanded  in  the  year 
that  Uikmtil  (ibid,  xiv,  10,  5,  6).  The  people,  Still  nn- 
*ler  the  goveniment  of  HyrcaiHis,  were  thus  protected 


against  their  own  rulersL  The  struggle  of  the  republi- 
can party  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  brought  fresh 
burdens  upon  the  whole  of  Syria,  and  Cassius  levied  not 
less  than  700  talents  from  Judtea  alone.  Under  Ueroil, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  lavish  expenditure  in 
public  buildings,  the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even 
in  years  of  famine  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
was  seized  for  the  royal  revenue  {ibid,  xv,  9, 1),  and  it 
was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people  became  formi- 
dable that  he  ostentatiously  diminished  this  by  one  third 
{ibid,  XV,  10,  4).  It  was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod 
wished  to  found  a  new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  at- 
tract a  population  of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most 
effective  bait  was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  {ibid, 
xvii,  2, 1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should  be 
loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should  release 
them  from  their  burdens,  complaining  specially  of  the 
duty  levied  on  all  sales  (ibid,  xvii,  8, 4). 

When  Judasa  became  formally  a  Roman  province,  the 
whole  financial  system  of  the  empire  came  as  a  natural 
consequence.  The  taxes  were  systematically  farmed, 
and  the  publicans  appeared  as  a  new  curse  to  tlie 
country.  See  Publican.  The  portoria  were  levied  at 
harbors,  piers,  and  the  gates  of  citiee.  These  were  the 
rkXfi  of  Matt,  xvii,  24;  Rom.  xiii,  7,  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  the  r^vooc,  or  poll-tax  (CW.  D  gives 
kjeiKi^akaiov  in  Mark  xii,  15),  paid  by  every  Jew,  and 
looked  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special  badge  of  ser- 
vitude It  was  about  the  lawfulness  of  this  payment 
that  the  rabbins  disputed,  while  they  were  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  customs  (MatL  xxii, 
17;  Mark  xii,  18;  Luke  xx,  20).  It  was  against  this 
apparently  that  the  straggles  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and* 
his  followers  were  chiefly  directed  (Josephus,  AnL  xviii, 
1,  6;  WaVy  ii,  8, 1).  United  with  this,  as  part  of  the 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a  prop- 
erty-tax of  some  kind.  Quirinus,  after  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to  complete  the  work — 
begun,  probably,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth — of 
valuing  and  registering  property,  and  this  would  hardly 
have  been  necessary  for  a  mere  poll-tax.  See  Cybi&> 
NIU8.  The  influence  of  Joazar,  the  high-priest,  led  the 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the  Phari- 
see Sadduc  were  the  only  marked  exceptions)  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  measure  and  to  make  the  required 
returns  (Atit,  xviii,  1,1);  but  their  discontent  still  con- 
tinued, and,  under  Tiberius,  they  applied  for  some  alle- 
viation (Tacitus,  A  rni.  ii,  42).  In  addition  to  these  gen- 
eral taxes,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to 
a  special  house-duty  about  this  period ;  Agrippa,  in  his 
desire  to  reward  the  good-will  of  the  people,  remitted  it 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  6, 8). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in  most  oth- 
er cases,  an  oppressive  taxation  tended  greatly  to  de- 
moralize the  people.  Many  of  the  most  glaring  faults 
of  the  Jewish  character  are  distinctlv  traceable  to  it. 
The  fierce,  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Galilaeans,  the 
Zealots,  the  Sicarii,  was  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not 
the  least  striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrosh  of 
popular  feeling — that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the  high- 
er region  in  which  all  such  matters  were  regarded  as 
things  indifferent — and,  instead  of  expressing  the  popu- 
lar impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  true  counsel, 
the  precept "  Render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are 
CiesarV'  *' Tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to 
whom  custom.'*    See  Tributb. 

TAX,  Clericau    See  Taxks. 

Tazatlo  Ecct^estartic a.  Andentl v  the  first-flrui I s 
of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  paid  to  the  pope.  In- 
nocent IV,  in  1258,  gave  the  same  for  three  years  to 
Henry  III,  which  occasioned  a  taxation  made  by  Wal- 
ter, bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  delegated  to  the  task 
by  the  pope  in  the  following  year.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  Nortoich  Tcsxation,  and  sometimes  Pope  Inno- 
cewCt  Valor,    In  1288  Nicholas  lY  granted  the  tenths 
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to  Edward  I  for  six  years  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  in  order 
to  their  collection  a  taxation  by  the  king'a  precept  was 
begun  in  that  year,  and  finished,  as  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury',  in  1291,  and  as  to  York  in  the  following 
year;  the  whole  being  superintended  by  John,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Oliver,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  third 
taxation,  entitled  nova  taxaHo,  as  to  some  part  of  the 
province  of  York  was  made  in  1818  by  virtue  of  a  roan- 
date  directed  by  Edward  II  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
principally  because  the  Scottish  invasion  had  rendered 
the  border  clergy  unable  to  pay  the  tax.  Pope  Nicho> 
las's  taxation  is  an  important  reconi,  because  all  taxes 
were  regulated  by  it  until  the  valor  benfjwutrum  of 
Henry  VIII  was  completed;  and  because  the  statutes 
of  colleges  founded  antecedently  to  the  Reformation 
were  interpreted  by  this  criterion,  according  to  which 
their  benefices  under  a  certain  value  were  exempted 
from  the  restriction  respecting  pluralities  in  the  2l8t 
Henry,  c.  18.  It  was  publbhed  in  1802  by  the  Record 
Commission,  and  the  original  rolls  for  many  dioceses  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  In  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  YIII,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  inquire  "of  and  for  the  true  and  Just  whole 
wid  yearly  values  of  all  the  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
lieredltaments,  rents,  tithes,  offerings,  emoluments,  and 
other  profits,  etc,  appertaining  to  any  archbishopric, 
bishopric,"  etc.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was  the 
Valor  EciienasHaig,  sometimes  called  the  King's  Books. 
'It  has  been  published  by  the  Record  Commission.  In 
1647  Parliament  issued  commissions  for  surveying  all 
the  Crown  and  Church  lands  in  England,  and  copies 
of  the  surveys  returned  were  deposited  in  most  of  the 
cathedrals,  but  the  originals  were  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  London.  In  1835  a  report  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  contained  the 
results  of  their  inquir}*  into  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England. — Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  First- 
fruits. 

Taxes,  Clkrot  Exempted  prox.  By  the  favor 
of  Christian  emperors,  the  clergy  were  exempt  from 
some  of  the  taxes  which  were  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  did  not,  however,  claim  this  ex- 
emption as  a  divine  right,  but  freely  acknowledged  it 
to  be  owing  to  the  pious  munificence  and  favor  of  the 
Christian  princes.  Baronius  does  the  clergy  great  in- 
justice in  pretending  that  they  claimed  a  freedom  from 
tribute  by  the  law  of  Christ,;  and  that  no  emperor 
ever  imposed  any  tax  upon  them  except  only  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Valens  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Val- 
entinian,  who  was  wholly  uiider  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Justina,  an  Arian  empress  (An.  878,  iv,  538). 
Bellarmine  asserts  {^De  ClericiSf  i,  28)  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  dergy  in  political  matters,  whether  relating 
to  their  persons  or  their  goods,  was  introduced  by  hu- 
man right  only,  and  not  by  divine.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  taxes  levied  in  the  empire  showing  the 
exemptions  of  the  clergy : 

1.  CenrasCapltam  (or  personal  tribute).  Clei^ exempted. 

5.  Jngaiio,  Jaga,  Capitatio,  etc.  (tax  on  lauds,  etc).    Cler- 

gy exempted  In  special  cnses. 
8.  Anrum  Tinmicnm,  etc.  (soldiers  and  horses  fhmlshed  to 

the  emperors).  Clergy  (probably)  exempted  iu  special 

ca»es. 
4.  Chrysiirsrymm  (or  Lnstrsl  Tsx).    Clei^  exempted. 

6.  Ifeiatum  ( euiertalning  emperor  or  retiune).    Clergy 

exempted. 
0.  Sui)eriudicta  et  Extraordlnaria  (or  special  taxes).   Cler- 
gy exempted. 

7.  Road  and  Bridge  Tax.    Clergy  sometimes  exempted. 

8.  Aogarie  et  Psrangarie  (conveyitig  corn  for  the  army). 

Clergy  sometimea  exempted. 

9.  Denarmmtis,  or   Uiiclie,  Hud  Descriptio  Lncratlomm 

(tax  paid  to  the  curia  of  every  city).    Clergy  exempt 
nuder  Justinian. 

The  clergy  were  also  exempt  from  all  civil  personal  of- 
fices; from  all  sordid  oflices  (e.  g.  building  and  repair- 
ing roads,  etc.),  both  predial  and  personal ;  and  from  all 
curial  or  municipal  offices.     In  order  to  check  the  pracs 


tice  of  rich  men  seeking  to  avoid  taxes  by  taking  or- 
ders, Constanrine  made  a  law  that  no  rich  plebeian  who 
was  qualified  by  his  estate  to  serA'e  m  curia  and  bear 
civil  offices  in  anv  citv  should  become  an  ecclesiastic. 
The  laws  respecting  exemption  of  the  clergy  were  fre- 
quently changed,  but  the  above  is  their  general  tenor. 
See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  niiq,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii. 

Tazing  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y.,  of  a  Greek 
word,  which  occurs  in  two  passages,  17  diroypa^j  (Vulg. 
description  Luke  ii,  2 ;  profession  Acts  v,  87).     The  cog- 
nate verb  avoypa^it^ai  in  like  manner  is  rendereil  by 
"  to  be  taxed"  in  the  A.  V.,  while  the  Vulg.  emplo\-a 
**ut  describeretur  uni versus  orbis"  in  Luke  ii,  1,  and 
"  ut  profiterentur  singuli"  in  ver.  8.    In  Heb.  xiii,  28 
(irptaroroKtav  avoyEypafiftivntv  iv  o(>pavolg)i  where 
the  idea  is  that  of  the  registration  of  the  first-bom  as 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jenisalem,  the  A.  V.  has  sim- 
ply "written,"  the  Vulg. "qui  oonscripti  sunt."     Both 
the  Latin  words  used  in  the  two  passages  first  cited 
above  are  found  in  classical  writers  with  the  meaning 
of  a  registration  or  formal  return  of  population  or  prop- 
erty (Cicero,  Ver7\  ii,  8,  47;  Df  OJl  i,  7;  Sueton.  Tiber. 
80).    The  English  wonl  conveys  to  us  more  distinctly 
the  notion  of  a  tax  or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  the 
simple  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a 
given  county  (Bacon,  Hemy  Vfl,  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax  (Cam- 
den, Hist,  of  ICliznbefh),     This  may  account  for  the 
choice  of  the  word  by  Tyndale  in  lieu  of  "description** 
and  "profession,"  which  Wycliffe,  following  the  Vulg., 
had  given.     Since  then  "  taxing"  has  kept  its  ground 
in  most  English  versions  with  the  exception  of  "  trib- 
ute" in  the  Geneva,  and  "  enrolment"  in  the  Rhemish 
of  Acts  V,  37.    The  word  aroypa^  by  itself  leaves  the 
question  undetermined  whether  the  returns  made  were 
of  population  or  property.     Josephus,  using  the  words 
iy  anoriftfioi^  r&v  ovmutv  (^Ant.  xviii,  1,  1)  as   an 
equivalent,  shows  that  "/Ae  taxing"  of  which  Gama^ 
ltd  speaks  included  both.     That  connected  with   the 
Nativity,  the  first  step  towards  the  complete  statisti- 
cal returns,  was  proliably  limited  to  the  former  (Gres- 
well,  Harmomfy  i,  542).     In  either  case  "census"  would 
have  seemed  the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent;   but 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test.,  and  therefore  probably 
in  the  familiar  Latin  of  the  period,  as  afterwards  in 
the  Vulg.,  that  word  slides  off  into  the  sense  of  the 
tribute  actually  paid  (Matt,  xxii,  17;  xvii,  24).     See 
Census. 

Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test.,  both  of  them  by  Luke.  The  first  is 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  emi>eTt>r 
Augustus  that  "all  the  world  (i.  e.  the  Roman  empire) 
should  be  taxed"  (airaypa^o^ai  iraftav  rqv  otKovfii' 
vriv)  (Luke  ii,  1),  and  is  connected  by  the  evangelist 
with  the  name  of  Cy renins,  or  Qui rinus.  The  second, 
and  more  important  (17  ntroypa^rij  Acts  v,  87),  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  there 
distinctly  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  Galilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  {A  nf. 
xviii,  1,1;  Ifar,  ii,  8, 1)  brings  together  the  two  Djtnaes 
which  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an  inten*al  of  several 
years  between  them.  Cyrenius  comes  as  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  accompanied 
b}'  G>pontus  as  procurator  of  Judaea.  He  is  sent  to 
make  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  property  in  Syria 
(no  intimation  being  given  of  its  extension  to  "the 
o/icov/ilvi)),  and  it  is  this  which  rouses  Judas  and  his 
followers  to  their  rebellion.  The  chronological  ques- 
tions presented  by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have 
been  discussed,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  under  CrRENiva.  An 
a<!count  of  the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be 
found  under  Jijdas  op  Gamlek. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  questions  connected 
with  the  statement  of  Luke  ii,  1-8,  which  call  for  some 
notice.    The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been  ques- 
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tioncd  by  Stiauas  (Lebm  Jem,  i,  28)  aod  De  Wette 
{Comment,  ad  loc),  and  others,  who  conclude,  from  va- 
rious objections,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend, 
not  to  history;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
iiigeiuousy  to  acooaut  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  (that 
bting  aflsumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  preconceived 
Decebsity  for  the  Messiah)  of  one  whose  kindred  lived, 
and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at  Nazareth;  that 
the  whole  narrative  of  the  infancy  of  our  Lord,  in 
Liike's  (lospel,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  mythical.  We 
■uniinarize  these  objections,  and  under  each  we  pre- 
setit,  within  brief  limits,  what  appears  to  us  a  sufficient 
answer. 

1.  The  foremost  ground  of  objection  is  that  neither 
Joeepbus  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer  mentions 
t  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire  at  this  period 
(A.C.C.  7J0).  An  edict  like  this,  causing  a  general 
movement  from  the  cities  where  men  resided  to  thojte 
in  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  were  to  be 
registered,  must,  it  is  said,  have  been  a  conspicuous 
iact,  such  as  no  historian  would  pass  over. 

On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
histoiy  of  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  de- 
fective. Tacitus  begins  his  Armab  with  the  emperor's 
death.  Suetonius  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-ar- 
nneed.  Dion  Caasius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.U.C.  748 
to  75^  with  hardly  any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not 
ftnitm  to  give  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  eas- 
ily be  that  a  general  census,  cir.  A.U.C.  749-750,  should 
leonio  nnrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure  was  one 
«f  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony  of  a  writer  like 
Luke,  obvioudy  educated  and  well  informed,  giving 
ntny  casual  indications  of  a  study  of  chronological  data 
(Ijoke  i,&;  iii;  Acts  xxlv,27),and  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Heiodiaii  family  (Luke  viii,  8:  xxiii,  8;  Acts  xii, 
:Si):  xiji,  1)  and  other  official  people  (ch.  xxiii-xxvi), 
ne^ising  distinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
avoypafiff  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive  evi- 
tieoee,  haidly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
drnoe  to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such  an  infer- 
ence from  the  silence  of  historians  would  be,  we  may 
judge  frtnn  the  fact  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a  ge- 
ometrical survey  of  the  empire  at  some  period  in  the 
Ktga  of  Augustus,  of  which  none  of  the  above  writers 
take  any  notice  (comp.  the  extracts  from  the  Hei  Agra- 
ric  Scriptores  in  Greswell,  Hwinony,  i,  537).  It  has 
beea  aigued  further  that  the  whole  policy  of  Augustus 
Rited  on  a  perpetual  communication  to  the  central 
pj^'emoient  of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  insoiption  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Corpm»  Intcript.  i,  230)  names  three  general  censuses 
in  AU.a  72fi,  746.  767  (comp.  Sueton,  Octav,  c  28; 
<ir»well,  Harm,  i,  535).  Dion  Cass.  (Iv,  13)  mentions 
SBother  in  Italy  in  A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  C^aul  are  as- 
st^aed  to  A.U.G  727, 741, 767.  Strabo  (vi,  4, 2),  writing 
cariy  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  fjiia  r&v  Jea3' 
vac  Ttftfiffiuv,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.l\C  726,  when  Augustus  offered  to  resign  his  power, 
ke  laid  before  the  senate  a  **  rationarium  imperii"  (Sue- 
tr«.  Oci4xt.  c.  28).  After  his  death,  in  like  manner,  a 
''breviarium  totius  imperii**  was  produced,  containing 
fsQ  retums  of  the  population,  wealth,  resources  of  all 
^rt»  of  the  empire,  a  careful  digert  apparently  of  facts 
&<Bected  daring  the  labors  of  many  years  (ibid,  c  lOi ; 
U^xi  QmL  Iv ;  Tadtos,  ;4  nn.  i,  ll>  It  wiU  hardly  seem 
Mmge  that  one  of  the  routine  official  steps  in  this 
{•n^Mi  fthoold  onlv  be  noentioned  bv  a  writer  who,  like 
Iwuke,  bad  a  special  reason  for  noticing  it.  A  census, 
bvolriiig  property  -  returns,  and  the  direct  taxation 
o^ittsfueot  on  them,  might  excite  attention.  A  mere 
cy«7pa^  woald  have  little  in  it  to  disturb  men's 
■iods.  or  force  itself  upon  a  writer  of  history. 

There  ts^  however,  some  -evidence,  more  or  less  cir- 
fwagamial,  in  oonfirroation  of  Luke's  statement.  (1.) 
The  inftresiee  drawn  from  the  silenoe  of  historians  may 
be  kgitimately  met  by  an  inference  drawn. from  the 


silence  of  objectors.  It  never  occurred  to  Celsus  or  La* 
cian  or  Pur|}hyry,  each  questioning  all  that  he  could  in 
the  Gospel  history,  to  question  this.  (2.)  A  remarkable 
passage  in  Suidas  (s.  v. ' Airoypaifff))  mentions  a  census, 
obviously  differing  from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  mon- 
ument, and  agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of 
Luke.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  not  as  censor,  but  by 
his  own  imperial  authority  {do^av  aifTtf ;  comp.  ^^^X^£ 
doyfia,  Luke  ii,  1).  The  rettuus  were  collected  by 
twenty  commissioners  of  high  rank.  They  included 
property  as  Well  as  population,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  empire.  (3.)  TertuUian,  incidentally,  writing 
controversially,  not  against  a  heathen,  but  against  Mar- 
cion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  the  census  for  Syria  un- 
der Sentius  Satuminus  as  accessible  to  all  who  cared  to 
search  them,  and  proving  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of 
David  (TertulL  A  dv.  Marc,  iv,  19).  Whatever  difficul- 
ty the  difference  of  names  may  present  [see  Cykenius], 
here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  indication  of  the  fact  of  a 
census  of  population,  cir.  A.U.C.  749,  and  therefore  in 
harmony  with  Luke's  narrative.  (4.)  Greswell  (Harm. 
i,  476 ;  iv,  6)  has  pointed  to  some  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  Ust  year  of  Herod's  life,  and 
therefore  coinciding  with  the  time  of  the  Nativity, 
which  imply  some  special  action  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  Syria,  the  nature  of  which  the  historian  care- 
lessly or  deliberately  suppresses.  When  Herod  attends 
the  council  at  Berytus  there  are  mentioned  as  present, 
besides  Satuminus  and  the  procurator,  ol  wcpi  Tliddviov 
wpiafiiiQf  as  if  the  officer  thus  named  had  come,  ac- 
companied by  other  commissioners,  for  some  purpose 
which  gave  him  for  the  time  almost  co-ordinate  influ- 
ence with  the  governor  of  Syria  himself  (  War,  i,  27, 2). 
Just  after  this  again,  Herod,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, found  it  necessary  to  administer  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to  himself,  but  of  good-will 
to  the  emperor;  and  this  oath  six  thousand  of  the 
Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  2,  4; 
War,  i,  29,  2).  This  statement  implies,  it  is  urged, 
some  disturbing  cause  affecting  the  public  tranquillity, 
a  formal  appearance  of  all  citizens  before  the  king's 
officers,  and  lastly,  some  measure  specially  distasteful  to 
the  PhariseeSb  The  narrative  of  Luke  offers  an  unde- 
signed explanation  of  these  phenomena. 

2.  As  a  further  objection,  it  is  urged  that  Palestine 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under  Herod, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under  the  operation 
of  an  imperial  edict. 

This  objection  admits  of  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as 
the  foregoing.  The  statistical  document  already  re- 
ferred to  included  subject  kingdoms  and  allies,  no  less 
than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  toe  eiL).  If  Augustus  had 
any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of  Judsea,  the  p<^ition 
of  HertKl  made  him  neither  willing  nor  able  to  resist. 
From  first  to  last  we  meet  with  repeated  instances  of 
subservience.  He  does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his 
sons,  but  refers  their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  4,  1 ;  xvii,  5,  8).  He  holds  bis 
kingdom  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
mission is  ostentatiously'  given  him  to  dispose  of  the 
succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  (ibid,  xvi,  4, 5). 
He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have  seen,  by  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  (ibid,  xvii,  2, 4).  The  threat 
of  Augustus  that  he  would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an 
ally,  but  as  a  subject  {ibid,  xvi,  9, 8),  would  be  followed 
naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as  this,  and  the  de- 
sire of  Herod  to  regain  his  favor  would  lead  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it. 

8.  Another -objection  all^;ed  is  that  if  such  a  meas- 
ure, involving  the  recognition  of  Roman  sovereignty, 
had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would  have  roused 
the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed  census  under 
Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  may  say  that  we  need  not  won- 
der that  the  measure  should  have  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  any  popular  outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of 
the  population  only,  not  a  valuation  of  property ;  there 
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Iras  no  immediate  taxation  as  the  oonaeqnenoe.  It 
might  offend  a  parly  like  the  Pharisees;  it  was  not 
likely  to  excite  the  multitude.  Even  if  it  seemed  to 
some  the  prognostication  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Roman  emperor,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  large  and  influential  party  ready  to 
welcome  that  change  as  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen for  its  country  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  11, 2). 

4.  The  statement  of  Luke  that "  all  went  to  be  taxed, 
every  one  into  his  own  city,**  is  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  Roman  census,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  place  of  residence  only,  not  of  the  place  of 
birth. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  apparent  inconsistency  of  what 
Luke  narrates  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  un- 
der the  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Roman  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish  instru- 
mentality, and  was  in  harmony,  therefore,  with  Jewish 
customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however,  doubtful; 
and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke,  Ud>er  den  CensuSj 
etc,  in  Winer,  s.  v.  *^  Schatzung")  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  were,  as  far  as  possible,  registered  in  their 
foTwoi  originis — not  in  the  place  in  which  they  were 
only  residents.  It  may  be  noticed  incidentally  that 
the  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a 
time  when  Galilee  and  Judiea  were  under  the  same  ruler, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nativity  indicate, 
if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went  there  only  for 
personal  enrolment,  not  because  he  was  the  possessor  of 
house  or  land. 

5.  It  is  asserted  that  neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  the 
Roman  census  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  wife 
to  travel  with  her  husband  in  order  to  appear  personally 
before  the  registrar  (ofiwAor). 

This  objection  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frivolous  and  vex- 
atious of  alL  If  idary  were  herself  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  been  special  reasons 
for  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem.  In  any  case,  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  consistent  with  itself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  looking  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
Palestine  at  this  period,  than  that  Joseph  should  keep 
his  wife  under  his  own  protection  instead  of  leaving  her 
by  herself,  in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and 
reproach.  In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been  taught 
to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David ;  in  proportion, 
also,  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Christ  was  to  be  born  in  the  city  of  David  (Matt,  ii,  5; 
John  vii,  42),  would  be  his  desire  to  guard  against  the 
accident  of  birth  in  the  despised  Nazareth  out  of  which 
<*  no  good  thing"  conld  come  (i,  46). — Smith. 

The  literature  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  extensive.  Every  commentary  con- 
tains something  on  it.  Meyer,  Woixlsworth,  and  Alford 
may  be  consulted  as  giving  the  latest  summaries.  A 
very  full  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject  is  given  by  Spanheim,  Duhia 
Evang,  ii,  3-9;  and  Richardus,  Dias,  de  Cmsu  Augvstt, 
in  Menthen,  The»auru8,  ii,  428;  comp.  also  Ellicott,  Buln 
tean  Lectures^  p.  57. 

Taj^gStd,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and  Eurotas 
by  J  upiter.  She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades  after  death. 
Others  affirm  that  she  was  transformed  into  a  cow  by 
Diana,  in  order  to  escape  the  embraces  of  Jupiter.  The 
mountain  Taygetus  was  named  afler  her.  See  Smith, 
Dict^  of  Clou,  Bioff,  and  AfythoL  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Charles  C,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  died  Feb.  2, 1865,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
In  1844  he  went  to  Michigan  and  took  charge  of  St,  An- 
drew's Church,  Ann  Arbor;  and  in  July,  1858,  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Kalamazoo,  where  he  labor- 
ed until  the  last.  He  had  frequently  represented  his 
diocese  in  the  General  Convention,  and  had  for  a  long 


time  been  a  member  of  the  standing  committee.  lie 
was  a  faithful  and  eloquent  preacher.  See  A  mer,  Quat\ 
Church  Review,  1855,  p.  161. 

Taylor,  Chaiincey,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Williamstown,  Vl,  Feb.  17,  1805.     After 
preliminary  study  at  Hinesburgh,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
verHity  of  Vermont,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1831, 
and  then  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  of 
Brandon.    Jan.  21, 1835,  was  the  date  of  his  ordination, 
when  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Chittenden,  and  re- 
mained until  1887.     One  year,  from  1838,  he  preached 
at  James's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  from  1839  to 
1841  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Chittenden,  Vt.    The  two 
3'ear8  following  he  was  without  charge,  living  at  one 
time  in  Winooski  and  at  another  in  Milton.     From 
1843  to  1846  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Alburgh.     In  the 
latter  year  he  was  reinstalled  at  Chittenden,  where  he 
remained  until  August,  1854,  when  he  went  to  Langdon, 
N.  H.,  and  served  there  as  acting  pastor  for  two  years. 
Then  he  became  a  home  missionary  at  Algona,  Koseuth 
Co.,  la.,  beginning  his  ministry  there  in  1856,  gatherin;^ 
a  Church  in  1858,  and  being  installed  in  1867.     After 
serving  this  congregation  until  July,  1873,  he  was  die- 
missed,  and  never  resumed  the  care  of  a  parish.     He 
died  there  Feb.  29,  1876.     See  Cong,  Quar.  Rev.  1877, 
p.  426. 

Taylor,  Comeliua  H.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1821.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
theological  studies  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Huron,  O.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Alton,  where  he  labor- 
ed ten  years.  In  1868  he  received  a  call  from  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  Church  in  all  places  where  he  labored. 
He  died  at  Cincinnati,  Feb.  25, 1875.  See  Preab^etian, 
March  13,  1875.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Taylor,  David,  one  of  Wesley's  early  helpers,  be- 
gan to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire 
about  the  time  that  Wesley  began  his  public  lab«>r«. 
Many  were  saved  through  his  instrumentality,  amoiit^ 
whom  was  John  Bennett.  He  lived  for  a  tiihe  in  the 
family  of  lady  Huntingdon  (q.  v.).  On  one  occasion 
he  was  waylaid,  with  Charles  Wesley,  and  severely 
wounded.  He  eventually  erred  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage, not  submitting  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  law, 
and  his  usefulness  became  neutralized  thereby.  He 
united  with  the  Moravians,  but  soon  led  them  and  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Quakers.  He  afterwarda 
returned  to  his  old  friends  the  Methodists,  and  attempt- 
ed to  preach  once  more ;  "  but,  alas  !'*  says  Atmore,  ^  his 
gifts  were  gone."  He  died,  in  obscurity,  about  1780. 
See  Atmore,  Afefh.  Memorial,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Hist,  H^esL 
Methodism,  i,  182, 191-196, 201. 

Taylor,  Ed^i^ard,  a  Congregational  miniater,  was 
bom  (according  to  president  Stales)  at  Coventry,  £iifr. 
land,  in  1642,  and  received  an  excellent  education   in 
his  native  country.    Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles, 
he  resolved  not  to  conform,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
States  April  22, 1668,  arriving  at  Boston  July  5.      On 
July  23  he  entered  Cambridge  University,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1671.     Invited  to  preach  at  Weatfield, 
he  consented,  and  arrived  there  Dec  8, 1671.    The  pau- 
city of  population  and  the  insecurity  of  peraon   auHi 
property  delayed  for  a  long  time  the  formation   of  a 
Church ;  but  this  was  done  Aug.  27, 1679, 0.  Sw,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.     He  oontinneii  to 
labor  here  until  his  death,  June  29, 1729.     He  left  in 
manuscript,  A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels^  theo- 
logical treatises,  sermons,  and  poem%  none  of  which 
have  been  published.    See  Sprague,  A  tmals  of  the  A.  iraer. 
Pulpit,'\,m. 

Taylor,  Xniiaon,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  oiiniater, 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  Feb.  19, 1788.  He  first  re« 
oeived  license  to  exhort,  and  afterwards,  April  13,  181 G, 
to  preach.    Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  travelling 
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iKction,  and  in  due  time  was  made  deacoo  and  elder. 
Me  died  in  \82&.  Mr.  Taylor  posBessed  excellent  tal- 
enta,  was  onifunnly  acceptable,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
the  frienda  of  tme  religion.  See  liimttet  of  Annual 
VorfermoBB,  i,  541. 

Taylor,  Bsakiel  Danton,  a  Congregational  min- 
iiter,  was  bom  in  Bristol,  Vu,  June  2, 1817 — the  young- 
est of  five  brothers,  all  ministers.  His  early  education 
wts  received  at  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
and  Western  Reserve  Teacher's  Seminary.  After  leav- 
ing the  latter  institution  he  became  principal  of  Shaw 
Academy,  Euclid,  O.,  and  remained  in  that  position  un- 
til he  b^gan  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  prosecuted 
ander  the  direction  of  the  Grand  River  Presbytery  and 
with  bis  brother  Chauncey.  From  Jan.  1, 1845,  to  1847, 
be  WIS  acting  pastor  at  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. ;  and  after 
one  year's  labor  was  ordained  at  West  Stockholm,  Dec. 
S9, 1847,  where  he  remained  three  years,  until  1850,  at 
which  time  he  was  dismissed.  His  next  field  was  at 
Heavellon  and  De  Peyster  as  acting  pastor,  at  which 
places  he  preached  one  year  (from  1850  to  1851);  then 
at  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  four  years,  until  1855.  At  Claren- 
doo  be  preached  eighteen  years,  until  1878,  from  which 
time  saceeseively,  until  his  death,  he  served  at  South 
Newbaiy,  Parkman,  and  Troy.  He  died  at  his  home 
ia  Troy,  Dec.  19, 1878.     (W.P.S.) 

Taylor*  ntch  W.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episeopal  Church,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 
\^  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was  the  oldest  chap- 
lain in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  served  under  com- 
nodoieReed  in  his  expedition  against  the  Malay's;  was 
in  the  Mexican  War;  and  was  chaplain  of  the  flag-ship 
**Hait£wd,**  in  command  of  admiral  Farragut,  during 
the  Bebdlioo.  See  Amer,  Quor.  Church  Hevieto,  Oct. 
1H6&,  p.  499. 

Taylor,  Henry,  an  English  Baptist  and  Methodist 
niniacer.  was  bom  at  Rossendale,  Lancashire,  and  began 
to  preach,  in  a  local  capacity,  in  the  Methodist  connec- 
ti'm  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  soon  after  united 
with  the  Ck)se-communion  Baptists,  and  was  for  several 
rean  a  respectable  minister  in  that  Church,  and  a  pas- 
tur  of  a  congregation  in  Birmingham.  In  1788  he  of- 
fered hinaaelf  to  the  Methodist  Conference,  was  accepted, 
and  appointed  to  Liverpool  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er, eapedally  in  Sheffield,  in  1796,  where  several  persons 
were  oonveited.  Some  circumstances  coming  to  light,  in 
1*97,  which  reflected  upon  his  moral  conduct,  he  was 
nspeoded  by  the  district  meeting  until  the  next  Con- 
ference. He  retired  to  Liverpool,  and  was  sent,  before 
the  Cooference  met,  by  an  owner  of  possessions  in  the 
West  ladies  to  teach  school  on  his  plantations.  Taylor 
died  on  the  passage  across,  in  1798.  See  Atmorc,  Meih. 
Mtmorialf  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  WaL  Meth.  ii,  294. 

Taylor,  Isaac  (1),  a  Dissenting  minister,  known 
as  "Taylor  of  Ongar,"  was  bom  in  London  in  1759,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  soooessful  engraver  in  that  city.  He 
Rowved  to  Larenham,  SoAdk,  in  1786.  He  was  min- 
iver of  an  Independent  Church  at  Colchester,  Essex, 
17K.1810,  and  of  another  at  Ongar,  Essex,  from  1811 
■ntil  his  death,  Dec  11,  1829.  Besides  other  works, 
he  pabUsbed,  Book  of  Martin  for  the  Young  (12mo) : 
Suatftm  Erpiamed  to  a  ChUd  (2  vols.  12mo)  '.^ChiUr* 
lift  of  Chriti  (]2roo)  '.r—S^f-cuUwaiion  Recommended 
>  ISbo:  Boston,  1820, 12mo)  -.r-^The  Glory  ofZionc^vad 
<4hcr  single  Sermong,  For  a  fuller  list  of  publications, 
see  AUibone,  DicL  ofBrii.  and  A  mer,  A  uthort^  a,  v. . 

Taylor,  Isaao  (2),  LUD.,  a  Christian  philosopher, 
«M  ban  at  Laveiiham,  Sciffolk,  Aug.  17, 1787.  He  was 
dcaigMd  by  bis  father  for  an  artist,  began  to  study  for 
e  DiaRtting  minister,  but  became  a  member  of  the 
FstaMiahed  Chnrdi  and  settled  down  at  Stanford  Riv- 
m  as  a  literary  reelnae.  In  1862  he  received  a  civil- 
wnei  pension  of  one  hundred  pounda  for  his  services 
to  Utentiae  in  the  departments  of  history  and  philos> 
•phy.    He  died  at  hia  home,  Stanford  Rivera,  June  28, 


1865.  He  published,  among  other  works,  Elements  of 
Thought  (Lond.  1828,  8vo;  N.  Y.  1851,  12mo;  Uth  ed. 
1867, 8vo)  :—The  Proceu  of  ffittotical  Proof  Exempli- 
JiedandExplained(ih\d,  1828, 8vo;  ISb^^Svo) -^Balance 
ofCrxmmaUiy^  or  Mental  Error  Compared  with  Immoral 
Conduct  (ibid.  1828, 12mo)  -.^Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
asm (ibid.  1829, 8 vo ;  Boston,  1880, 12mo;  10th  ed.  Lond. 
lUb,Syoy^NewModelofChristianAfissions(ib\6, 1829, 
8vo;  new  ed.  1866, 8vo) :— /Vimi^'cum  (ibid.  1883, 8vo; 
N.  Y.  1884,  12mo ;  1866,  fp.  8vo)  '.—Spiritual  Despotism 
(ibid.  1835, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1835, 8vo;  N.  Y.  1835,  l2mo)  :— 
Physical  Theory  of  A  not  her  Life  (Lond.  1836, 1 2mo ;  N.  Y. 
1886,  1852, 1858,  1866,  12mo):— ^ome  Education  (ibid. 
1888,  fp.  8vo;  7th  ed.  1867,  8vo;  2d  Am.ed.  N.Y.  1888, 
16mo) : — A  ncient  Christianity^  andthe  Doctrines  of  the  Ox' 
ford  Tracts  for  the  Times  (ibid.  1839-40,  in  eight  8vo 
parts ;  4th  ed.  with  supp.  and  indexes,  1844,2  %'ols.8vo) : 
— Man  ResponsMe  for  his  Dispositions,  etc.,  a  lecture 
(ibid.  1840, 8vo) : — Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments 
(Lond.  1849, 1850, 1868, 8vo ;  N.  Y.  1849, 1851, 12mo)  :— 
Wesley  and  Methodism  (Lond.  1851,  1863,  1865,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1852, 12mo)-.— rAs  Restoration  of  Belief  (Lond. 
1855, 8vo;  Phila.  1855, 12mo ;  Camb.  1864, 8vo)  i—T.ogicin 
Theology f  and  other  essays  (Lond.  1859,  fp.  8vo;  with  a 
sketch  of  author's  life  and  catalogue  of  his  writings,  N.  Y. 
1860, 12mo)  :—The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters  (Lond.  1860, 
8vo) :—  The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  (ibid.  1861 ;  N.  Y. 
1861,  8vo;  1862,  Svo)i— Considerations  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, etc  (ibid.  1868, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chambers^s  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Taylor,  James  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
1847,  and  appointed  to  Goshen  Circuit;  in  1848,  to  Mad- 
isonville ;  in  1850,  to  Gallipolis  Circuit;  and  in  1851,  Ut 
Jackson,  which  was  his  last  appointment.  He  died 
Aug.  10, 1851.  He  was  a  young  man  of  undoubted  pi- 
ety, good  mind,  and  remarkable  zeaL  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  iv,  665. 

Taylor,  James  Brainerd,  a  young  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  ardent  piety  and  great  promise,  was 
bora  at  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  15,  1801.  His 
parents  being  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  he  was  trained  up  in  religious  associations,  and 
while  clerk  in  a  store  in  New  York  city  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Church  of  Dr.  Romeyn.  He  early  be- 
came useful  in  all  Christian  activities.  The  departure 
of  Dr.  Scudder  for  India  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  and  after  a  preparatory  conrse  of  two  years  at 
LawrenceviUe  Academy,  N.  J.,  he  went  to  Princeton 
College  as  a  sophoroure  in  1823.  On  his  graduation  in 
1826,  he  entered  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  but  be 
floon  had  symptoms  of  lung-disease,  which  compelled 
him  to  seek  relief  in  a  tour  through  the  South.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Middlesex  Convocation 
at  East  Haddam,  Oct.  8, 1*828,  but  the  state  of  his  health 
was  such  that  he  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  died  there 
March  29, 1829,  leaving  a  bright  example  of  the  power 
of  divine  grace  and  the  triumph  of  Christian  hope  See 
his  Memoir  by  Dr.  Rice  (N.  Y.  1833). 

Taylor,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor 
of  Ongar,  and  as  a  writer  for  youth  the  worthy  rival  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  was  bom  Sept.  23, 1783,  in  London,  where 
her  father  then  resided  in  the  practice  of  hts  profession 
as  an  artist  Even  from  her  third  and  fourth  year,  in 
connection  with  her  sister  Anne,  who  was  two  3*ear8 
older,  she  is  said  to  have  composed  little  tales  and  songs, 
which  they  would  sing  together;  and  Jane  especially 
seemed  to  live  in  a  fairy-land  of  her  own  imagination* 
Her  father  removed  to  Colchester  in  1796.  There  Jane, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  gave  decided  indications  of  per- 
sonal piety.  She  was  also  one  of  a  select  society  of 
young  friends  for  the  reading  of  original  essays  and 
the  promotion  of  intellectual  improvement.  A  visit  to 
London  in  1802  first  brought  her  before  the  public  Her 
first  oontribotbn,  The  Beggar's  Boy,  appeared  in  the 
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Minor's  Pocket-hook  for  1804.  It  was  followed  not  long 
after  by  the  two  volumes  of  Original  Poems  for  Ir\faint 
Minds^  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery ,  etc.,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Jane  and  her  sisters,  which  quickly  gained  the 
favor  of  the  public,  were  reprinted  in  America,  and 
translated  into  German.  Few  books  have  been  found 
more  agreeable  to  children,  or  more  useful  in  the  busi- 
ness of  early  education.  In  1809  she  contributed  to 
The  Associate  Minstrelsy  and  soon  after  engaged  with 
her  sisters  in  the  more  difficult  task  of  composing  ffymns 
for  Children.  This  volume  must  be  pronounced  equal, 
if  not  superior,  both  in  merit  and  popularity,  to  Dr. 
Watts's  Divine  Songs.  Its  success  called  forth  a  second 
volume  adapted  for  Sunday-schools,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  almost  every  subse- 
quent collection  for  that  purpose,  and  are  now  continu- 
ally sung  by  millions  of  infant  voi(%s  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1814  she  published  Display ^  and  in 
1816  her  Essays  in  Rhyme  on  Morals  and  MannerSy  which 
gained  her  a  large  increase  of  well-merited  reputation. 
Her  Contributions  tfQ.  Q.  to  the  YovfKs  Magazine  were 
among  her  last  and  best  literary  efft>rta.  They  have 
since  been  republished  in  two  vols.  l^mo.  She  died  at 
Ongar,  April  13,  1824,  confiding,  calm,  and  happy  in  the 
Lord.     See  Memoirs  and  Remains,  by  her  brother. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D..  a  distinguished  Anglican 
divine,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613.  He  entered 
as  a  sizar  in  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1626,  and 
became  chaplain  to  archbishop  Laud  and  to  Charles  I ; 
was  made  fellow  of  All-Souls*  CoUege,  Oxford,  in  1682; 
and  was  rector  of  Uppingham,  Kutlamlshire,  1688 ;  se- 
questered by  Parliament  in  1642;  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Royalists  suffered  frequent  but  short  im- 
prisonmenta.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Protectorate, 
he  kept  a  school  in  Wales  in  conjunction  with  William 
Nicholson,  and  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Carberry  at  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthenshire.  In  1658 
he  settled  in  Ireland  and  preached  alternately  at  Lisburn 
and  Portmore.  He  returned  to  London  in  the  spring 
of  1660,  and  signed  the  loyal  Dedaration  of  the  Nobili- 
ty and  Gentry  April  24,  thirty-five  days  before  the  Res- 
toration. He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor in  January,  1661,  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Pnvy 
Council  in  February,  intrusted  with  the  diocese  of 
Dromore  in  March,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  He  died 
at  Lisburn,  Aug.  13,  1667,  and  was  interred  in  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  at  Dromore.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  George  Rust,  who  said  of 
him :  "  His  endowments  were  so  many  and  so  great  as 
really  made  him  a  miracle.  He  was  a  rare  humanist 
and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  polite  arts  of  learning,  and 
thoroughly  concocted  all  the  ancient  moralists,  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  and  orators.  He  had  the  good-hu- 
mor of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fan- 
cy of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  pro- 
foundness of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor, 
the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and 
the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and  wit 
enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi."  To  sum  up  all  his 
attainments,  Thompson  calls  him,  in  his  Biog.  ffist,,  the 
"  Homer  of  divines ;"  Hannah  More,  the  *'  Shakspeare 
of  the  Church;"  earl  Shaftesbury,  the  "  Spenser  of  Eng- 
lish theological  literature."  An  account  of  his  writings 
and  the  various  editions  would  fill  a  volume.  We  give 
an  outline  of  his  works,  and  simply  the  first  editions : 
The  Sacred  Order  and  Offices  of  Episcopacy  (Oxford, 
1642,  4to):  —  A  Discourse  concerning  Prayer  (Lond. 
1646, 4to)  i^New  and  Easy  Institution  of  Grammar: — 
Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (1647,  4to):— 
The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  (1649, 
4to)  I— The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living  (1650, 
I2va6):—The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying  (1651, 
12rao) : — A  Discourse  of  the  Office  Ministerial  (Lond. 
1651, 8vo)  : — Sermons  for  all  Sundays  in  the  Year  (ibid. 
1658,  2  vols,  fol.)  I— Manual  of  Daily  Prayers  (1655, 


8vo) : — Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance  (Lond.  1655, 
8vo)  '.—Polemical  and  Moral  Discourses  (1657,  foL)  : — 
Discourses  of  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of 
Friendship  (1662, 12mo) :— Offices  or  Forms  of  Prayer 
(1658, 8vo)  i—The  Rule  of  Conscience  (1660, 2  vols,  fol.) : 
—The  Woiihy  Communicant  (1660,  Svo):— Rules  and 
Advices  to  the  Clei-gy  of  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Cvnr  • 
nor  (Dublin;  1661,  8vo) : — Discourse  of  Confirmation 
(1664,  8 vo): — Dissuasives  from  Popery;  addreseed  to 
the  People  of  Ireland  (ibid.  pt.  i,  1864,  4to;  pu  ii,  1867, 
4tc»,  some  8vo) : — Contemplations  of  the  State  qf  Man 
(1684,  4to  and  8vo).    There  have  also  been  pubKslied 
separately.  Christian  Consolations  Taught  from  Religion 
(24mo)  i—Guide  to  Eternal  Happiness  (12mo) : — Bc^ 
tists  Justified,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Anderson  (12mo): — 
Reverence  Due  to  the  A  Itar;  Pi'^parationfor  the  Sacra-- 
ment  (12mo) :— Comforts  of  Piety  (12mo)  '.—Marriage 
Ring   (Lond.  1838,  82mo ) :  —  W^anwi^   Vain   (1848, 
18mo)  '.r-Godly  Fear  (1867, 32mo)  '.—Selections  from  his 
Prayers  (1811, 8vo) : — Beauties  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (Lend. 
1845) : — Selections  from  his  Writings  (in  Sparks,  Essays 
and  Tracts  in  Theology,  voU  vi.  No.  11).    There  have 
been  numerous  editions  of  Dr.  Taylor's  works:  Select 
Works  (1819,6  vols.  8vo,  Longman);  Select  Works,  by 
Bradley  (2  vols.);  Select  Works,  by  T.  S.  Hughes,  D.D. 
(5  vols!  8vo) ;  Practical  Works,  by  George  Croly,  D.D. 
(2  vols.  8vo) ;   Whole  Works,  with  Essay  Biographical 
and  Critical,  by  Henry  Rogers  (1835,8  vols.  imp.  8v4>) ; 
Whole  Works,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  with  life  of  the  au- 
thor and  a  critical  examination  of  his  writings;  Life  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  by  bishop  Heber;  and  also  Life  by- 
Rev.  J.  Wheeldon,  in  which  the  pure  spirit  of  bis  writ^ 
ings  is  extracted  and  exhibited  for  the  general  bene- 
fit.    See  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^ 
s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Taylor,  John  (I),  "the  Water  Poet,"  was  bom  at 
Gloucester,  England,  in  1580,  and  was  educated  at  a 
free  school  in  that  town.  He  went  to  London,  where 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  waterman,  and  followed  this 
occupation  for  the  most  of  his  life;  hence  his  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Water  Poet."  He  was  also  collector  of  the 
wine  fees  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  keeper  of 
a  public-house  at  Oxford  and  Westminster.  He  died 
in  1654.  His  productions,  in  prose  and  verse,  number 
about  140,  among  which  we  notice,  Urania,  etCytvith  n 
Narration  of  the  Thirteen  Sieges  and  Six  Sackings  of 
Jerusalem,  etc.  (1615, 8vo) : — Svperbics  FiageUum,  or  the 
Whip  of  Pride  (1621,  8vo) :— /^//awwf  Cursu^  entd 
Swearing,  in  prose  and  verse  (  Works,  i,  39-55) : — The 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Most  Blessed  among  Women,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  etc.  (1622,  8vo): — Verbum  Sempitemumy 
an  epitome  of  the  Old  Test  in  verse  (  Works,  pi,  Ui)  : — 
Salvator  Mundi,  an  epitome  of  the  New  Test,  in  verse 
(with  preceding,  in  1693,  64mo,  called  The  Thumb 
BibUy.—Book  of  Martyrs  ( 1689, 18mo)  {Works,  Hi, 
186-141): — The  Churches  Deliverances,  from  the  year. 
1565  to  1630,  in  verse  ( Works,in,  14*2-146)  -^A  Swtirm 
of  Sectaries  and  Schismatiques  (1641,  4to).  For  full 
list  and  description  of  works,  see  Allibooe,  DicL  of  Brit. 
and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Dissenter 
and  educator,  was  bom  near  Lancaster  in  1694,  and  was 
educated  at  Whitehaven.  He  settled  first  at  Kirkstead, 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  preached  to  a  small  congrega* 
tion  and  taught  a  grammar-school  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1733  he  was  settled  over  a  Presbyterian 
Chupch  at  Norwich,  but  in  1757  went  to  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  to  superintend  an  academy,  and  died  there, 
March  5, 1761.  Among  his  publications  are,  The  Script^ 
ure  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Lond.  1738  and  later)  : — 
A  Paraphrase  on  Romans  (ibid.  1745):— .4  Scripture 
Catecfiism  with  Proofs  (ibid.  1745)  :—A  CoUecfion  o/* 
Tunes,  etc.,  with  a  Scheme  for  Supporting  the  Spirit  and 
Practice  of  Psalmody  (ibid.  1750)  '.—The  Scripture  I)t*r^ 
trine  of  Atonement  (1758)  ',—A  Hebrew^  English  Cuncorti^ 
ance  (ibid.  1754,  2  vols.  foL)  :—The  Lord's  Supper  Ese^ 
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flaiaidup(m8cr^re  Princ^t(l7bi)  :-^Tke  Covenant 
of  Grace  m  Drftnet  oflnftnU  Bapiwm  (1765)  :—A  Shetck 
vf  Marul  PhUoBophy  (1760).  His  greatest  work  is  his 
Hebrew  Omeordtmce,  adapted  to  the  English  Bible,  in 
which  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  all  ita 
(inns  and  signiticationa,  is  to  be  found.  His  Seripturt 
Dodrwe  of  Original  Sin  called  forth  the  celebrated  an- 
swer of  Edwards,  in  hi*  treatise  on  Original  Sin^  which, 
whatever  else  may  be  aaid,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Tiylor  of  Norwich  to  answer.  In  his  Paraphrate  on 
bW  AnaoM,  with  notea,  he  also  found  opportunity  to 
broach  freely  his  Arian  sentiments,  although  the  work 
also  oontains  many  valuable  illustrations  and  com- 
ments on  the  Epistle.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  John  (3),  an  English  divine,  was  liom  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  baptized  at  St  Alkrouud's  Charch, 
June  22, 1704,  and  wan  educated  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Oven,  of  Omdover,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  A.Bw  in  1727.  He  afterwards  became 
bothfeUow  and  tutor  of  this  college,  and  in  March,  1782, 
was  appointed  librarian,  which  office  he  held  but  a  short 
time,  being,  in  1734,  appointed  registrar  of  the  oniver- 
■ty.  Id  1744  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
f  linooln,  and  in  April,  1751,  was  preferred  to  the  reo- 
t. n*  of  Lawfurd,  in  Essex;  while  in  January,  1738,  he 
bi^roe  archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  He  was  made 
ciLifl  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  in  July,  1757,  and  re- 
set «d  to  liondon,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
Apri  14, 1766.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Ta?lor,  John  (4),  a  Revolutionary'  patriot  and  pro- 
f«9Bur  t  f  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  Queen's 
041egr .  He  was  elected  by  the  trustees  at  their  first 
OMetir'g  in  1771,  and  Ker.  Dr.  Jacobus  Kutsen  Hartlen- 
berf  h  was  chosen  as  president.  The  college  went  into 
operation  at  onoe,  and  before  the  war  several  studenta 
were  graduated.  When  the  war  broke  otit,  these  two 
tUttstrioos  men  threw  themselves  ardently  into  the  cause 
of  independence.  Pntfessor  Taylor  drilled  the  students 
15  a  military  company,  and  they  were  quite  expert  in 
the  use  of  armiL  The  irruption  of  the  British  troops 
who  Qocopied  New  Brunswick  broke  up  the  a)Uege. 
An  advertisement  is  suU  extant  that  the  exercises  of 
the  ouDege  would  be  ccmtinued  at  a  private  house  at 
the  bead  of  the  Ran  tan  during  one  of  these  years. 
Sibseqaaidy  profeaaiir  Taylor  became  colonel  of  the 
New  Jeiscy  Slate  regiment^  but  he  continued  to  dis^ 
ehari^e  bis  professional  duties  for  a  time.  In  a  letter  to 
goreraor  liviugaton,  Sept.  26, 1779,  he  speaks  of  "  the 
neresHty  of  attending  the  examination  of  the  students; 
and  as  the  trustees  insist  upon  my  fulfilling  my  engage* 
Beats,  I  hope  I  shall  be  discharged  from  the  regiment 
M  soon  as  possible.'*  Of  his  subsequent  life  there  is  no 
poUie  rcenid  accessible  to  the  writer;  but  his  name 
snd  reiatioiiship  to  the  college  are  important  and  in- 
UrRstiog  as  showing  the  patriotism  of  both  officen  and 
KwkntB  of  the  infant  college,  and  the  close  connection 
between  eoitghtened  academic  education  and  the  spirit 
of  indepcndcnoe  in  that  peritxi  of  New  Jersey  history. 
Anoiig  tboee  whom  Pn^.  Taylor  drilled  in  the  com- 
paar  of  students  the  roost  eminent  was  the  first  grad- 
■sie  of  the  college,  Simeon  De  Witt,  who  was  Wash- 
B|rum'a  chief  **  geographer  to  the  army,"  or  topograph- 
ical engineer,  as  the  office  is  now  termed.  See  Revolu' 
**mmf  Corrttpondence  of  /i,  J,  p.  177 ;  Bisf,  of  But' 
Trti'oiUgt,    (W.J.RT.) 

Taylor.  Jobn  8i,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
*«•  bnm  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1795;  cf»n- 
v«ted  March  10, 1S27;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phiia- 
^^ia Conference  in  1838,  and  appointed  toMilfortlCir- 
oot:  in  1835,  to  Cambridge  Circuit;  in  1 886-87,  to  Ac 
noKC^iicnit:  in  ]888,to  Northampton  Circuit;  in  1839- 
4fMy»8iinr  Hill  Circuit;  in  1841>42,to  Dorchester  Cir- 
nit;  in  1843-48,  to  Mariners'  Bethel,  Philadelphia;  in 
i^.Mperaonoated.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1849.  See  i/m- 
■*•«  •/  .4rmm?/  ConfermceSy  iv,  428. 

Tkylor,  Jonathan,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 


Friends,  was  a  re^dent  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  State - 
of  Ohio.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  societies  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  year  1881. 
During  hb  journey  he  was  attacked  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  died  at  Kilnock,  near  Carlow,  Ireland, 
June  1 1, 1831.     See  /I nnual  Monitor^  1833,  p.  57. 

Taylor,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  missionary  to 
India,  was  bom  in  1786;  commenced  his  labors  in  India 
in  1812,  laboring  some  time  in  the  Bellar\'  Mission,  and 
removing  thence  to  Belgaitm,  where  he  continued  until 
1852,  when  he  retired  to  Bombay.     Here  he  died,  Nov. 

19,  1859.     See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Yeor-book,  1861,  p.  242. 

Taylor,  Joshua,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  5, 1768. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
makdr,  and  continued  in  his  employ  three  years,  when 
the  death  of  his  mother  awakened  his  mind  to  his  spir- 
itual condition.  After  a  severe  struggle  against  scep- 
ticism, he  entered  fully  into  communion  with  the  Church 
in  1791 ;  became  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  Flanders  Circuit,  N.J.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
New  England,  and  labored  in  the  circuita  of  Fairfieltl, 
MidiUetown,  Granville,  and  Trenton,  in  Ck>nnect icuU  In 
1797  he  was  transferred  to  Maine,  and  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  newly  formed  district  in  that  State. 
In  1798  he  united  with  his  duties  as  presiding  elder  the 
care  of  Readtield  Circuit.  In  1801  Mr.  Taylor  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  lk>ston  District;  in  1803  he  was  rctumeti 
to  the**  District  of  Maine,"  and  in  1804  was  stationed  at 
Portland,  Me.  He  located  in  1806,  continuing  to  preach 
in  Portland  and  vicinity,  and  teaching  a  private  school. 
In  1824  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
of  >iaine,  and  ca^it  his  vote  fiir  John  Q.  Adams.  From 
1826  to  1848  he  confiued  his  labors  principally  to  Cum- 
berland. In  the  latter  year  he  re-entered  the  Confer- 
ence, was  entered  as  superannuated,  and  was  apptiint- 
ed  chaplain  to  the  almshouse,  where  he  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  till  June,  1852,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  paralysis.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Portland,  March 

20,  1861.  About  1802  he  was  engaged  in  a  pamphlet 
controversy  with  a  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  a  Congregational 
minister  who  attacked  Methodist  doctrines.  **The 
Methodist  party  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  controversy."     See  Zion't  Berald,  April  3, 1861. 

Taylor,  Michael  8.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  28,  1798; 
licensed  to  preach  September,  1824,  and  some  time  af- 
terwanls  received  on  trial  in  the  Kentucky  Conference. 
He  travelled  about  four  vears  in  the  Kentuckv  Confer- 
ence;  was  then  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference, 
and  thence  to  the  Indiana;  was  subsequently  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  in  the  Wabash  District,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  lalmrs  for  four  years.  In  1886  he  was  Appoint- 
ed presiding  elder  of  the  Quincy  District.  He  died 
July  20, 1888.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  irre- 
proachable. See  Afinufes  of  Annual  Conferencetf  1839, 
p.  661. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  (1),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  assistant  minister  in  W^estminster  in  1683,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  a  congregation  fit  Salter's  Hall  in  1695. 
He  died  in  1 702,  at  the  age  of  about  forty.  He  publish- 
ed, Sermont  (Lond.  1688, 4to)  >-Funertil  Sermon  (1691, 
4to): — Preservative  against  Deism  (1698,  4to): — Fune- 
ral  Sermon  (1699,  4to) : — Discourse  of  Failh  in  Jesus 
Christ,  etc  (1700, 4lo)  :~/>r.  Wiiliam  SheihcVs  Cases 
and  Letter  of  Church  Communion,  etc.  Considered  (1702, 
8vo)  '.—Practical  Discourses  ( 1 703, 8 vo).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brii,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bora  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1722  (O.  S.). 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745,  and  was  ordained 
pastor,  June  29,  1748,  at  New  Milfonl,  C(»nn.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Dec  9, 1800.    For  tweuty-aix 
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yetTB  he  was  one  of  the  Tale  College  \xMinl  of  trastees. 
His  onlv  publications  were  two  oocastonal  Sermons. 
In  1759  be  was  chaplain,  under  Col.  N.  Whiting,  at  and 
around  Crown  Point  and  Tioon<leroga.  See  Sprague, 
A  rmala  of  the  A  m«r.  PulpU^  i,  467. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregational  preacher  and  divine,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  June 
23, 1786.  He  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  Rev.  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1807,  having  had  twice  to  relin- 
quish his  studies  on  account  of  disease  of  the  eyes.  He 
was  private  tutor  for  a  year  in  Albany  and  Montreal, 
studied  theology  four  years  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  in 
1812  succeeded  Moses  Stuart  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Church,  New  Haven,  where  he  labored  with  great 
success  for  ten  years.  Of  his  preaching,  Dr.  Dutton 
thus  speaks :  **  The  intellectual  qualities  of  his  preach- 
ing were  thorough  and  profound,  yet  lucid  and  scriptu- 
ral :  exposition  and  discussion  of  weighty  themes ;  a 
marshalling  of  comprehensive  forces  oi  luminous  and 
enkindled  logic,  to  bear,  with  compacted  and  converg- 
ing unity  and  climacteric  power,  on  the  one  question  in 
hand;  a  full  and  frank  meeting  of  difficulties ;  bold,  de- 
fiant, and  powerful  grappling  with  objections ;  fearless 
reference,  in  defence  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  precept, 
to  reason  and  common-sense ;  close  and  pungent  appli- 
cations to  conscience,  and  earnest  and  tender  appeals  to 
the  heart"  Dr.  Taylor  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  of  his  time,  and  in  certain  aspects  was  thought 
to  have  had  no  equal  After  he  became  theological  in- 
structor, especially  in  times  of  revival,  his  labors  were 
widely  sought  by  the  Church  and  freely  given.  In 
1822,  upon  the  formation  of  the  theological  department 
in  Yale  College,  he  was  chosen  Dwight  professor  of  di- 
dactic theology,  which  position  he  held  until  March  10, 
1858,  when  he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away  from 
earth.  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  theology  that  his  influ- 
ence has  been  roost  widely  felt.  In  this  field,  he  was 
an  original  investigator,  and  few  men  have  left  a  deeper 
impress  upon  American  divinity.  In  several  important 
respects  he  diverged  from  the  traditional  theology  of 
New  England.  He  held  that  the  mind,  however  af- 
fected by  sin  in  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will,  is  yet  a 
free  agent,  capable  by  intellect  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand the  objects  and  motives  of  choice,  capable  by  sen- 
sibility to  feel  their  influence,  and  capable  by  will  to 
choose  or  refuse  any  one  of  them ;  and  that  the  power 
of  will,  by  which  it  makes  a  given  choice,  is  a  power 
that  could  in  the  time  and  circumstances  have  chosen 
differently  and  oppositely.  He  repudiated  the  predi- 
cating of  the  words  ** predestinated"  and  "decreed"  to 
God,  and  substituted  the  word  "  purposed."  While  de- 
pravity is  universal  to  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  property,  propensity,  or  disposition  of  the  soul, 
prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  sinful  in  itself,  or  as  the 
necessary  cause  of  sin,  nor  to  a  sinful  nature  corrupted 
in  or  derived  from  Adam,  sin  being  traced  to  the  con- 
stitutional propensity  of  roan  for  natural  good,  as  per- 
verted by  his  own  rooral  agency.  "  Sin  comes  in  as  an 
unavoidable  result,  ,so  far  as  divine  prevention  is  con- 
cerned, of  such  materials  as  God  uses,  and  must  use,  in 
a  moral  universe— to  wit,  free  agents."  God,  having 
created  man  moral  and  responsible,  cannot  prevent  the 
entrance  of  sin  without  contradicting  himself.  He  ad- 
mitted and  taught  that  sin  is  among  the  things  which 
are  according  to  the  counsel  of  God^s  wUl,  yet  only  in 
an  indirect  and  remote  sense,  God  preferring  a  moral 
system  in  which  sin  is  necessarily  incidental  to  the  non- 
existence of  a  moral  system.  As  to  the  originality 
and  soundness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  concerning  sin, 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Some  of  his 
followers  have  claimed  that  they  are  original  with 
him ;  others  quote  Whately,  Woodward,  and  Dr.  John 
Young  as  having  enounced  views  in  consonance  with 
bis.  Dr.  Pond  charges  him  with  reviving  ^  the  old  Ar- 
minian  deistical  hypothesis,'*  while  Dr.  Dutton  claims^ 


on  the  contrary,  that  ^  time  has  fully  proved  that  his 
mode  was  altogether  best  for  the  refutation  of  Arroin- 
ianism."  Dr.  Whedon  says  that  while  Dr.  Taylor  **■  vin- 
dicat.ed  the  divine  government  by  introducing  into  his 
system  the  Arminian  view  of  sin,  he  overthrows  hia 
own  work  by  admitting  the  principle  of  preordination." 
At  all  events,  the  enunciation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  gave 
rise  to  a  prolonged  and  exciting  controversy,  which  was 
carried  on  with  unusual  persistency  and  ability  between 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dis. 
Tyler,  Woods,  and  other  prominent  Congregational  di- 
vines, on  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  never  admitted  that 
his  opinions  were  heretical,  judged  by  the  standard 
theologians  of  New  England,  but  labored  hard  to  prove 
their  substantial  conformity  to  the  latter.  Defended 
and  enforced  by  his  intense  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
and  by  his  powerful  logic,  his  theology  has  won  many 
adherents,  and — so  it  has  been  claimed — has  ulently 
modified,  and  in  a  true  sense  rationalized,  the  Calvinis- 
tic  theology.  Dr.  Taylor  attached  much  importance  to 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  he  also  laid  much 
stress  upon  true  theories  of  mind.  A  correct  mental 
philosophy  he  deemed  fundamental,  and  elaborated  with 
much  care  a  s^'stem  of  his  own.  With  Dwight  and 
Edwards,  he  held  that  all  motives  find  their  ultimate 
ground  of  appeal  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness, 
and  that  the  idea  of  right  in  its  last  analysis  is  resolved 
into  a  tendency  to  the  highest  happiness.  As  a  teacher, 
Dr.  Taylor  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  pu- 
pils, nearly  seven  hundred  being  under  his  training,  and 
inspired  them  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  studies.  'In  his  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, he  was  peculiarly  attractive  and  lovely,  and  pe- 
culiarly beloved.  As  an  author,  Dr.  Taylor  is  known 
principally  by  posthumous  works.  His  controversial 
articles  were  contributed  principally  to  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Christian  Spectntor  and  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Since  his  death  there  have  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing, edited  by  Noah  Taylor,  D.D. :  Practiced  Ser- 
mons (N.  Y.  1858, 8vo) : — Lectures  on  th^  Moral  Govern- 
ment of  God  (ibid.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo),  his  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  performance: — EssaySf  Lectures,  etc., 
upon  Select  Topics  in  Revealed  Theology  (ibid.  1859, 
8vo).  See  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  245 
sq.  (by  Dr.  Dutton) ;  Allibone,  Di<^.  of  Brit,  and  .4mer» 
Authors,  s.  v.;  Appletons*  CydopiBdia^  a.  v.;  alao  the 
Christ.  Quar.  Spec.  vols,  ii,  iv,  v ;  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
vols.  V,  vi;  Neto-Englander,  Nov.  1859  (by  Prof.  Mar- 
tin); Amer.  TheoL  Rev.  1859,  p.  391  sq.  (by  Dr.  Pond)  ; 
Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  1859,  p.  317,  667;  1860,  p.  146,  656- 
669  (by  Dr.  Whedon);  Memorial  of  Nathaniel  W.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.  (New  Haven,  1858, 8vo),  comprising  sermnns 
by  Drs.  Bacon,  Dutton,  and  Fisher.  See  Theology  ; 
Tyler,  Bknmet. 

Taylor,  Oliver  Aldan,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug.  18, 1801.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  1825;  entered  the  miaistr^' 
November,  1828;  and,  spending  the  next  eleven  years 
in  study  and  teaching,  he  became  pastor  at  Manchester 
Sept.  18, 1889,  and  died  Dec  18,  1851.  He  publi:»hed. 
Catalogue  of  this  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1838) : 
—Piety  in  Humble  Life  (1844,  by  the  Maas.  &  a  Soci- 
ety):— and  numerous  articles,  original  and  translated, 
and  some  poems,  in  various  periodicals.  A  memoir  of 
his  life  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Taylor,  his  brother,  was  published 
in  1858,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1856. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  725. 

Taylor,  Richard  Cowling,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Hinton,  Suffolk,  Jan.  18,  1789, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1830,  settling 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  geologist,  and 
was  greatly  useful  in  developing  the  mineral  mourcea 
of  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  died  Oct.  26, 1851. 
In  addition  to  scientific  works,  he  published  Index  Mo-^ 
nasticus,  or  the  A  hbeys  and  other  Monasteries,  A  Hen  Pri^ 
orieSf  Friaries^  Colleges^  CoUegialB  Chttrekes,  SotpHals^ 


Taylor,  Rowland.  LL.D.,  ta  Eiiglinh  clergvnian 
mhA  mkrljr,  is  Hjpposed  to  hivo  be«n  B  Yurkahircmau ; 
(iiJ  »fl«  being  tduMted  it  Csmbridjje,  became  the  he«il 
of  Border  Huslki,ne>r  Caiiu  College.  He  WM  presented 
byucbbubopCruim^r  to  the  rectory  of  Had leigh,wher« 
he  att^Dded  futhfuHj  to  tbe  BpLrituaL  oeeda  of  hla  pa- 
riabionen.  la  1563  he  was  aummimed  before  (ianliner 
fDrraJsting  the  popish  man  it  Hidleij^h,    He  defended 

B(iiKhPri»ii,where  he  remained  till -Ian.  22,1055,  when 
he  iras  aentcDced  to  be  burned.  The  ejieciition  took 
plice  Feb.B,  I5U,  on  Aldhim  ComiDon,  near  Hadleigh. 
b«  Fox,  Book  of  Martin ;  Hook,  A'ccj.  Biog.  a.  v. 


Kattrr'i  8to«  it  HadlalEta. 

Taylor,  Samnal,  a   Preabrlerian   miniater, 
bofn  in  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  14,  1795;  graduated  ai 
PniwtMi  Tbealogical  Seminary  in  IS-2S ;  was  lict 
lopreadi  the  aame  year,  and  sbnrtJy  alter  waa  ordj 
uxl  iasalled  paatoi  of  Che  Miilenburg  aiul  SiunerU 
FhDtrbea  of  Duuibon  Cuuitiv,  Ky.    In  1831  became  pas- 
|gf  of  the  Nicholaaville  and' Cedar  Creek  chun;he8,Ky.; 
in  isas,  at  Frankfort,  Ind.;  in  1845,  Wavrland,  Ind.).  in 
Itii.Waahiogton.Ind;  iDlS&4,Waco,TexaB.    Hedied 
Juik9;1856.    Ui.Tayiarou  a  close  aludent  and  a  man 
i^lilefarr  laatea.     Aa  a  theologian  he  waa  acute,  pro- 
b&:.aDd'aTM«natic     He  was  for  a  number  of  yein  an 
sciin  member  of  the  Board  of  Truattes  of  ilanover  Col- 
in*. Iiid.,anil  of  tbe  New  Albany  Theological  Semiiiarv, 
IfL    See  Wilson,  Preili.  Hilt.  J/nuiaoc,  1B6T,  p.  306. 
(J.LB.) 

Taylor,  Staphen,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miniater, 
m  bocB  al  Tyringham,  Berkahire  Co.,  Mais.,  Feb.  26, 
I7K.  He  punned  his  preparatory  itudies  at  Lenox 
Acideiiy;  gradoated  at  Williams  College,  with  the 
kiflKsl  bnuor,  in  1816;  waa  preceptor  of  the  academy 
ai  WeMSeld.  Mass.,  for  one  year,  and  tutor  in  Williams 
OJIege  1817-191  studied  theology  in  Andover  Theo- 
lipcaiSeminary.andaTieiwirdspriTalelyj  was  licensed 
In  pceach  ia  18J4.  and  shortly  after  wasonlajned  pastor 
U  s  chgrch  in  Holifsx  Co.,  Va.  Id  1826  he  became 
pasurof  tbe  Shockoe  Hill  Church.  Rlchtnand,Va.:  in 
liQi  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  Uaioa  Tbealogical  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward  Co. ; 
in  1838  faifiteal,  and  shortly  aitet  became  pastor  of  a 
rtaieti  ia  AbiDgdoo,  Vs. ;  in  1843,  of  the  High  Street 
(.liaich  in  Petenburg.Va.;  in  1847  returned  to  Kich- 
n-iiid,  and  engaged  in  leaching;  in  ISaO  became  pastor 
'/  the  DuTsl  6UWI  Church,  Uichmond,  and  continued 
i*  chaifs  of  it  until  his  death,  Uanh  4,  1853.  Mr. 
Tiykr  wm  an  iuMmctive  preacher,  an  excellent  pastor, 
sad  a  learned  Inlor,  See  Spiagae,^aisiiJi  o/ljle  Jmei'. 
/'.4*,ir,fi73.     (J.Ua.) 

Taylor,  Till  IIIW  (1),  a  learned  Puritan  divine, 
■aheraat  KiebB>>iKl,ruTkahire,ial576;  and  was  ed- 
•oaed  at  CkiiM's  Colkge,  Ganbtidge,  of  which  he  be- 
■M  Wiow,  Md  alWwanla  Hebrew  ledunr.  On  leav- 
iag  tke  aairtrsitj,  be  settled  Srst  al  Watford,  Hertford- 
ikw;  iksB  at  BMdii«  Berkahire;  and  in  16S5  be  ob- 
uiMl  iba  fiTug  at  Sc  Haiy  AlderaaaBharv,  London, 
wkiekhamuwddnugtlie  remainder  of  bialife.  He 
'■•d  aa^  n  UUL   Bit  eoaten^onmai  imita  in  giving 
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him  a  high  character  for  learning,  piety,  and  useRil- 
nesa.  Among  his  works  are,  CummaUaiy  on  lie  Ejmllt 
of  SI.  Paul  anlUm  to  Ttiut  (Camb.  1612,  4iu;  1616, 
1619,  best  ed.  1668,  ful.)  -.^TrfalUr.  of  CkriltoH  Helig- 
ion  (1616,410)  -.-Erj-jiiliim  upon  Parable  o/Ihe  SoKry, 
etc  (Lond.  1021,  4lo;  1631,  16S4)  :  — CAi-wfi  Viclory 
cner  lit  Itnigou  (I6S8,  ita)i—CkriM  Rrrealtd,  or  Ihe 
Old  TelumnU  fjrplnimd,  etc  (1635,  sm.  4io).  Other 
works,  with  Life,  appeared  (Lond.  1653,  ful.).  See  Alii- 
bane.  Diet,  b/ Bril,  axd  A  ma:  AuiAortft.  v.;  Chslmeie, 
Biog.  DicL  s.  r. 

Taylor,  Ttaomms  (2), "  the  Platoniat,"  was  botu  in 
London,  Hav  16, 1758.  He  studied  fur  three  yean  at  St. 
Paul's  Bcboo'l,  with  (be  design  of  becoming  a  Dissenting 
minister,  but  afterwards  entered  Lubbock's  banking- 
house.  Later  he  received  (he  appointment  of  assiitanC 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  EncouragemenC  of  Arts, 
UanufaetuTfls,  and  Commerce,  which  post  be  held  ser- 
era)  years.  During  the  last  forty  yean  of  his  life  he 
resided  U.  Walworth  (partisllv  supported  by  an  income 
of  £100  from  his  friend  W.  Meredith).  He  died  Nov. 
1, 1885.  His  works  comprise  siity-three  volumes,  of 
which  twenty-three  are  large  quartos.    Besides  treatises 

elo.,  his  principal  work  was  the  tnnalslion  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  (ireek  and  Latin  aulbors.  TU 
Work!  o/Plalo,  via.  kii  FiJIy-fim  I>ialog«a  a«d  Tarlvt 
EpitlU*i  NiM  oj" tht  DiatJtgaeg  by  tie  Lite  Fioytr  Syden.. 
ham,  and  Ihe  Remainder  by  TAomai  Taylor,  etc  (18D4,  5 
vols.  4to),  WBS  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  locked  up  nearly  tbe  whole  edition  in  his 
house,  wbere  it  remained  till  1848,  when  it  was  sold. 
OrhistnnsUtionofAriatotle  (1806-12,  iavols.4to)  only 
fifty  complete  copies  were  struck  oB,  tbe  expeuM  being 
defnyeil  by  W.  Meredith.  H  ia  Utest  works  were  traiis- 
lationa  of  Proclus,  On  PraridtrKe  and  ErU  (18aa,  8v,i; 
1841,  8va) ;  and  Plotinua,  On  Suicide  (1834,  8vo).  His 
tTatulations  have  been  commended  by  some,  but  by  oth- 
ers veiy  severely  criticised.  For  full  catalogue  of  Tay- 
lor's works,  see  Allibone,  DicL  <if  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  a- 

TayloT,  Tbomas  Honao,  D.D,,  a  ctirgyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  English 
parents  in  Georgetown.  S.  C,  Ocl.  18,  1799.     His  early 

ated  from  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  class;  studieil  theology  under  bishop  White; 
was  ordained  descnu  in  1821,  and  priest  in  182G.  Fur 
nine  years  he  was  rector  of  6t.  John's  Church,  Colleton, 
John's  Island,  S.  C  In  April,  18S4,  be  became  rector 
of  Gnce  Church,  New  York  citv,  where  be  remained 
until  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  died  at  West  Park,  on 
the  Hudson,  Sept.  9, 1867.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  fhie  schol- 
ar, s  man  of  marked  character,  and  retained  the  respect 
and  affection  of  hia  people.  He  held  several  po!<itions 
of  honor  and  trust  See  Amtricim  Quar.  Ciurci  Ktv. 
Jan.  1868,  p.  666. 

Taylor,  Tbuotby,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Hempstead,  Hertfordshire,  in  1609,  and  enter- 
ed Queen's  Cidlege,  Oxford,  in  1626.  He  became  vicar 
of  Alnwley,  Herlfordshirc :  subsequently  a  Presbyle- 
tian,  and  then  an  Independent  In  I6(i8  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  and  became  aasiaianl  to  Samuel  Mather, 
and  a^rwarda  to  Nathaniel  Mather,  and  died  there 
in  1681.  He  wrote  De/encr  of  Sundry  Potili.mi  and 
Scripiuree  aliened  to  Justify  the  Congregalional  tt'tiy 
(Lond.  2  pta.  4to :  pti,  1645;  pt.ii,  1646).  They  were 
answered  by  Richard  Hollingwonb  in  his  Ctrlain  tjiae- 
rin  (1646, 4lo).  See  Ailihoae,Dicl.o/BriLaKd  Amtr. 
Aultori,t.y. 

Taylor,  Timothy  Alden,  a  Congr^ational  min- 
ister and  auth.ir,  was  bom  at  Hawlev,  Mass.,  Sept.  7, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  Qdiege  in  1885,  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  He  was 
ordained  at  Slatenville,  R.  I.,  188B,  where  he  preached 
ai;tit  hia  death — cut  off  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  hia 
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naefulness,  March  2, 1858.  Mr.  Taylor  was  honeat  and 
unflinching  in  his  attachment  to  hb  principles,  earnest 
and  faithful.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  periodical  press.  He  also  published  a  Me- 
moir  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Oliver  Alden  Taylor  (Boston, 
12mo,  1858;  2d  ed.  1856):~7'A(!  Solac«  (82mo)  :'>7'A« 
Two  Mothers  (82mo)  x—Zion  (d2mo)  i-^Zion's  Pathway 
(12mo)  -.—Bible  View  of  the  Death  Penalty  (8vo).  See 
Cong,  Quarterly^  1859,  p.  96;  AlUboue,  DioU  ofBiH.  and 
Amor,  Authortf  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Veron  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Hinesburg,  Vt.,  in  1798 ;  received  an  academ- 
ical education ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed 
b}'  the  Addison  Congregational  Association,  Vt.,  and  or- 
dained by  a  Congregational  council  in  1826.  His  fields 
of  labor  were  as  follows :  Elizabetbtown,  N.  Y. ;  Litch- 
field, South  Farms,  Conn. ;  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  Galesbuig, 
Mich. ;  Huntsburg  and  Dover,  Ohio ;  and  was  Seaman*s 
chaplain  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
died  Sept.  6,  1864.  See  Wilson,  Ptetb,  UiH,  Alnumac, 
1866,  p.  228. 

Taylor,  William  Cooke,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  author, 
was  born  at  Youghal  in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  went  to  London  in  1829,  where  he 
remained  until  1847,  when  he  returaed  to  Ireland,  to 
serve  the  viceregal  household  in  the  capacity  of  statis- 
tician. He  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  12, 1849.  In  addition 
to  many  works  on  secular  subjects,  he  wrote.  Catechism 
of  the  Christian  Religum  (Loud.  1828. 12mo) : — History  of 
Mohammedanism  vrndUs  Sects  (1834, 12mo)  *. — Histoiy  of 
Popery  (new  ed.  1887, 8vo): — Illustrations  of  the  Bible 
and  Confirmations  of  Sacred  History  from  the  MonU' 
ments  of  Egypt  (1888,  l2moy.— History  of  Christianity 
from  its  Promulgation  to  its  Legal  Establishment  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (1844, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrU, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. 

Tohu-chor,  the  prayer-mill  used  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  constructed  in  two 
forms.  (1.)  One  is  a  small  wheel  with  files,  which  move 
either  by  wind  or  water.  On  these  fiies  are  written 
prayers,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  merit  of  their 
recitation  is  conferred  upon  him  that  sets  the  wheel  in 
motion.  (2.)  The  other  is  a  huge  egg-shaped  barrel, 
as  large  as  a  hogshead,  upon  an  upright  spindle,  com- 
)iosed  of  endless  sheets  of  paper  pasted  one  over  the 
other,  and  on  each  sheet  is  written  a  different  prayer. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  pasteboard  barrel  is  a  cord,  which 
gives  to  it  a  rotary  motion.  The  lamas  make  this  spin 
rapidly,  and  acquire  the  merit  of  the  repetition  of  all 
the  prayers  written  on  all  the  papers  at  every  rotation 
of  the  barrel.  The  lamas  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
plying  the  tchn-chor  by  way  of  interceding  for  the  peo- 
ple. In  return  they  receive  from  each  person  a  small 
compensation  for  their  trouble. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Teach  (Heb.  prop.  ^^^,  but  also  many  other  words ; 
Gr.  prop.  dtScuTKio,  but  often  other  terms).  Teaching 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  commission  which  ChriHt 
gave  to  his  apostles  before  he  left  the  earth.  *'Go," 
said  he, "  teach  all  nations,"  or,  as  we  have  it  recorded 
by  another  of  the  evangelists,  **  Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  In  this  way  they  were  to  make  dis- 
ciples, as  the  wont  fta^Ttvffart  imports.  It  is  one  of 
the  precious  promises  of  the  new  covenant  that  all  its 
subjects  shall  be  '*  taught  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  liv,  13). 
The  Lord  Jesus  quoted  these  words  in  the  days  of  his 
public  ministry  (.fohn  vi,  45),  and  describes  the  effect 
of  this  teaching  thus:  "  Ever}'  man,  therefore,  that  hath 
heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  oometh  unto  me," 
which  he  afterwards  explains  to  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  believing  on  him.    See  Preaching. 

Teachers,  or  *' doctors"  (v.  r.),  are  mentioned  among 
divine  gifts  in  Ephes.  iv,  1 1,  and  it  is  possible  tihat  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  such  ordinary  teachers  (or  pas- 
tors) as  the  Church  now  enjoys;  but  as  he  aeema  to 


reckoQ  them  among  the  extraordittary  donationt  of> 
God,  and  uses  no  mark  of  distinction  or  separation  be- 
tween apostles,  with  which  be  begins,  and  doctors,  with 
which  be  ends,  it  may  be  that  he  refers  to  the  nature 
of  the  oflSce  of  the  Jewish  doctors;  meaning  well-in- 
formed persons,  to  whom  inquiring  Christian  converts 
might  have  recourse  for  removing  their  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties concerning  Christian  observances,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  other  rituals,  and  for  receiving  from  Script- 
ure the  demonstration  that  "  this  is  the  very  Chrbt ;" 
and  that  the  things  relating  to  the  Messiah  were  ac- 
complished in  Jesus.  Such  a  gift  could  not  but  be  very 
serviceable  in  that  infant  state  of  the  Church,  which, 
indeed,  without  it,  would  have  seemed,  in  this  particu- 
lar, inferior  to  the  Jewish  institutions.  With  this  agrees 
the  distinction  (Rom.  xii,  7)  between  doctors  (feachingf 
iiddaKutv)  and  exhorters,  q.  d.  **  he  who  gives  advice 
privately,  and  resolves  doubts,  etc,  let  him  attend  to 
that  duty ;  he  who  exhorts  with  a  loud  voice  {trapa- 
KaKiLv),  let  him  exhort"  with  proper  piety.  The  same 
appears  in  1  Cor.  xii,  28,  where  the  apostle  ranges, 
1st,  apostles,  public  instructors;  2d,  prophets, occasional 
instructors;  8d  (dtddarctXoi),  doctors  or  teachers,  pri- 
vate instructors.    See  Gifts. 

For  monographs  on  our  Lord  as  the  Great  Teacher, 
see  Hase,  L^ben  Jesu,  p.  180  sq.    See  Jesus  Chkist. 

Tears  (fl^^'^,  SuKpvd)  are  the  well  -  known  em- 
blem and  usual  accompaniment  of  grief;  and  as  grief 
is  generally  most  violent  when  it  is  indulged  for  the 
dead,  so  in  the  two  following  passages  the  wiping- 
away  of  tears  is  connected  with  the  abolition  of  death : 
Isa.  XXV,  8, "  And  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  wipe  away 
the  tear  from  off  all  faces ;"  Rev.  vit,  17,  "And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."     Tears  are  wont 
to  be  poured  out  on  occasions  of  mortality :  thus  in  Jer. 
xxxi,  15,  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation 
and  bitter  weeping,  Rachel  weeping  fur  her  children 
refused  to  be  comforted  f<»r  her  children,  because  they 
were  not :"  again  in  xxii,  10,  '*  Weep  }'e  not  for  the 
dead,  neither  bemoan  him,  but  weep  sore  for  him  tliat 
goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  country."     Tears  are  sometimes  shed  for  na- 
tional calamities:  thus  in  Lam.  i,  2, "She  weepeth  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks;"  again 
in  Numb,  xiv,  1,  "  And  all  the  c<ingregation  lifted  up 
their  voice  and  cried,  and  the  people  wept  that  night." 
In  Gen.  xxi,  16, 16,  Hagar^s  pitiable  case  is  thus  de- 
scribed, "And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and 
she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubsi     And  she 
went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way 
off,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see 
the  desth  of  the  child.    And  she  sat  over  against  him, 
and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept."    Tears  are  often 
the  symbol  of  divine  judgments,  as  they  are  sometimes 
also  of  human  oppressions.    (See  Eccles.  iv,  1 ;  Acts  xx, 
19;  Jer.  xiv,  17.)     They  are  sometimes  the  firtiit  of  re- 
pentance and  contrition.    (See  Heb.  xii,  7 ;  Matt,  xxvi, 
15.)     But  commonly*  they  are  the  result  of  natural  af- 
fection deploring  a  beluved  object,  of  which  the  exam* 
pies  are  too  obvious  and  numerous  to  cite.     But  what- 
ever the  causes  of  tears  to  the  righteous,  all  these  shall 
be  abolished,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  "(>od*s  wiping 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."    For  death,  oppression, 
calamity,  repentance,  shall  have  no  place  in  the  heav- 
enly region.    Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning.    Those  wlio  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy.     See  Grief. 

For  the  valley  of  tears  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6),  see  Baca. 

For  monographs  on  the  tears  of  Christ  over  Jeniaao 
lem  (Luke  xix,  41),  see  Volbeding,  Index  Programma^ 
ri/m,  p.  58.  Comp.  Kiesling,  JM  Laerimis  Vatum  (Lips. 
1747).    See  Jesus  Chuist. 

The  so-called  lachrymatories,  or  ^  tear^Mttlea,"  sap- 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  used  for  collecting  th« 
tears  of  the  mourners  at  the  graves  of  the  ancients 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  147),  were  rather  vc^ 
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tth  for  perfumeiy  or  flowera  (see  the  Pemtjf  Cyclop. 

TeSflhur.    See  Box-tree. 

Te'bah  (Heb.  Te'hach^  na^,  tlavffhter,  u  often; 
R(pc.Ta/3tr;  Joeephiis,  Ta/iatoc,  Ant.  i,  6,  6;  Vulg. 
T(jAee)f  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Nahor  by  bis  con- 
cuinoe  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii»  24).     B.C.  cir.  20d0. 

Tebali'ah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  form  TV 
balyi'ku,  Vrj^^^t  purified  [VWnt,  protectetQ  by  Jeho- 
rak;  Sept.  TnjieXiac  v.  r.  TafiXat;  Yolg.  Tahelia$\ 
third  of  the  four  sons  of  UoAsh  **  of  the  children  of  Me- 
nrT (I  Cbron. xxvi,  II).     &a  10 U. 

TelMth  (Heb.  Ttbeth',  ra^,  apparently  of  As- 
miao  origin,  TUnino),  the  tenth  month  (Esth.  ii,  16) 
of  the  SMred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  corresponding  in  the 
msin  to  Jautary.  Jerome  has  the  following  comment 
upon  Esek.  xxi.x,  1 :  **■  Decimus  mensis,  qui  Hebneis 
appellatur  TVftefA,  et  apud  iEgyptios  [with  whom  it 
was  the  fifth  month]  Tv^t  [or  T«/3i,  Coptic  Tobi], 
apud  Bomanoe  JatmariutJ*  In  Arabic  it  is  called 
fnioA,  in  Greek  Tv/3c  or  T^/S,  and  in  Sanscrit  Tttpas. 
See  Calexdab,  Jewish. 

Tebul  Tom.    See  Talmud. 

.  Te  Deam  laudImus  (  L  e.  '<  We  praise  thee,  O 
.God**).  This  hymn,  which  is  written  m  honorem  Sane- 
titsima  Triititatis,  commonly  called  Hymnus  SS.  Am- 
fciom  d  Atupisiimj  and  known  as  the  A  mbrosian  Hynm, 
u  erroneoosiy  ascribed  to  Ambrose.  In  a  manuscript 
chronicle  preserved  at  Milan,  and  erroneously  ascribed 
U)  Decius  (d.  653),  bishop  of  Milan,  we  are  told  that 
at  the  baptism  of  Augustine,  which  Ambnwe  performed 
is  the  year  387,  both  the  baptist  and  the  candidate 
spoDUneousIy,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
UNied  this  hymn.  This  tradition  would  seem  to  have 
beeo  corroborated  by  a  passage  of  a  spurious  (the  92d) 
aeriaon  of  Ambrose  which  treats  of  the  baptism  of  Au- 
^tt^ioe.  But,  in  truth,  the  tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  ibis  paaasge.  Augustine  himself,  who  speaks,  in  his 
Cmjes$ioiiM,  of  hia  conversion  and  baptism,  does  not 
BKotioQ  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  have  ascribed 
tbb  hvmn  to  AtbanasiuSi  bishop  of  Alexandria;  others 
to  Nicetius^  about  the  year  685 ;  and  a  third  class  to 
Uiiaiy  of  Poitiers.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  hvmn 
prores  its  flasiem  origin,  and  at  a  very  early  time, 
lodeed,  the  Codex  AlexandriMu  contains  a  morning 
hrnn  commencing  Ka^'  ixcumfv  rffupav  c^Xoy^o*  ot 
cai  aiir^Mii  t6  oro/id  <rov  ci'c  rbv  aiuva ;  and  this  cir- 
QJOHtaiice,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  great  resem- 
Uaaoe  with  the  Te  Deum,  induced  Daniel  {Thetaur. 
Hfoaoi.  ii,  289  aq.)  to  say,  *<  The  Te  Detm  is  based  upon 
sn  ancient  Greek  hymn  which,  extensively  known  in 
the  East,  has  found  many  translators,  which  fact  not 
mly  accounts  for  the  variety  of  readings,  but  also  for 
the  various  authors  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  Of  these 
ret9ion^  the  one  which  Ambrose  made  for  the  service 
«f  the  )Iilan  Church  met  with  the  most  approval  and 
VIS  finally  adopted,  and  this  explains  why  it  was  com- 
noiily  called  the  A  mbroeian  ffymnj* 

Eren  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  this  hymn 
vas  song  on  special  occasions  in  both  churches  of  the 
EajL  The  Rotnan  Breviary'  uses  it  as  one  of  the  mom- 
u>^  hymns  to  be  song  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
cxffptina  of  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  the 
Ftast  of  the  Holy  Innooentsw  Long  before  the  Refor- 
maiioa,  it  was  known  in  a  German  translation.  In  1538 
ii  WM  trmdated  by  Lnther,  **  Herr  Gou,  dich  k>ben  wir," 
mi  Hoce  that  time  it  haa  been  translated  into  German 
afri  English  by  diffeKDt  authoia.  We  sobjoin  a  few 
Baa  oC the  original: 

"IV  Bean  laodamsa,  te  Domtnnm  eonfltemar. 
'nmunmm  Fatrtm  fimnb  terra  veneratnr. 
Tm  tmam  aageH,  tibl  emU  et  nnlvemie  intestates, 
TiwChenibtm  et  Seniphim  Incessabill  voce  proclnmant : 
«>viQi,8aactna,SHnctns  Dominno  Dens  Sabnotb. 
FicbI  sast  coli  at  terra  miUestatis  gloris  tosB.** 


This  beautiful  and  inspiring  composition  is  read  or 
chanted  at  the  morning  serx'ice  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land after  the  reading  of  the  first  lesson.  The  rubric 
enjoins  that  it  shsU  be  said  or  sung  daily  through- 
out the  year  in  the  vernacular  language.  The  ancient 
offices  of  the  English  Church  gave  this  hymn  the 
title  of  the  **  Psalm  Te  Deuro"  or  the  "Song  of  Am- 
brose and  Augustine"  indifferently.  As  used  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  responsory  psalm,  since  it  follows  a 
lesson ;  and  here  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England 
resembles  that  directed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
which  decreed  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  should  be 
read  alternately.  The  hymn  consists  of  three  equal 
pans— praise,  confession  of  belief,  and  supplication.  See 
Rarobach,  Anthologie  christlieher  Ge»&ugt^  i,  87  sq. ; 
Bftssler,  Awwahl  altchristlicher  Lieder,  p.  44  sq.;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklop.  i,  275  sq.  (2d  ed.  p.  828  sq.) ;  Ten- 
tzel,  KxereitaHones  X  de  Hymno  Te  Deum  Lnudamus 
(Lips.  1692) ;  Bingham,  Christ.  AnUg.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  xi, 
§  9 ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index 
Programmafum,  p.  134.     (B.  P.) 

Te  Igltur  (i.  e.  '*  Thee  therefore**),  the  firet  two 
words  of  the  canon  of  the  Latin  mass.  This  part  of 
the  eucharintic  sen'ice  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  Gregory  the  Great,  though  por- 
tions of  it  are  doubtless  of  much  earlier  date.  It  was 
also  called  Obseerafio.  This  service,  as  distinct  from 
the  missal,  was  used,  and  is  still  used,  by  bishops,  prel- 
ates, and  other  dignitaries ;  and  as  the  canon  is  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  service,  oaths  upon  the  Te  Igi- 
tur  were  regarded  as  especially  solemn.  The  Te  Igiiur 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  ordeal  of  compur- 
gation. 

Teen  (Chinese,  heaven),  a  word  generally  used  by 
the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  denote  the 
Supreme  Being;  but,  to  render  it  more  evidently  de- 
scriptive of  a  person,  the  Inquisition  ordered  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  the  word  Choo, "  Lord."  Thus  Teen-Choo 
meant  **  Lord  of  heaven,'*  and  came  to  be  the  recognised 
appellative  of  God  by  Romish  converts.  The  Protes- 
tant missionaries  rejected  Teen,  and  substituted  Shin  or 
iSAon,^.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  (he  World,  s.  v. 

Teenah.    See  Fio. 

Tehaph^'nehes  (Ezek.  xxx,  18).  See  Tarpakhes. 

Tehin'nah  (Heb.  Techinnah\  nsnn,  supplication, 
as  often  ;  Sept.  Oava  v.  r.  Oaifiav ;  Vulg.  Tehi$ma),  a 
name  occurring  in  the  obscure  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  12)  as  the  last-named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Eshion  (q.  v.),  and  grandson  of  Chelub  (q.  v.); 
with  the  added  epithet  "  the  father  of  the  city  of  Na- 
hash**  (Abi'Ir-Xachash),  and  the  statement  '*  These 
are  the  men  of  Rechah'*  (q.  v.).  From  all  this,  we  can 
only  gather  that  Tehinnah  was  probably  related  to  the 
family  of  David.    KC  cir.  1088.    See  Nahash. 

Tehoroth.    See  Talmud. 

Teil-tree  is  properly  the  linden-tree,  or  Tilia  Eu^ 
ropaus  of  botanists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  A.  V.,  in 
Isa.  vi,  13,  '<as  a  teil-tree,  and  as  an  oak;'*  but  as  in 
the  Hebrew  the  word  is  nbx,  eldh,  usually  rendered 
"  oak,**  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  terebinth,  or  "  tur- 
pentine-tree," there  is  no  reason  forgiving  it  a  different 
signification  in  this  from  what  it  has  in  other  passages. 
See  Oail. 

Teind,  the  name  given  in  the  law.  of  Scotland  to 
TlTHBS  (q.  v.). 

Te'kel  (Chald.  Tekel%  b|?n,  wev^,  as  immediate- 
ly  explained  in  the  context ;  Sept.  ^eriX ;  Vulg.  thecel), 
the  second  of  the  ominous  words  in  the  sentence  of  the 
Babylonian  king  (Dan.  v,  25, 27).    See  Menb. 

Tekeleth.    See  €luk. 

Teko'a  (Heb.  id,  9ipin  [once  with  h  directive, 
n^ipn,  2  Sam.  xiv,  2],  a  stockade;  Sept  Ofx^i  and 
efxovffJoaephns  Occwd  and  Occwe ;  Vulg.  Theeue;  A.y. 
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('  Tekoah"  in  2  Sam.  ziv),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ju<1ah 
(2  Chron*  xi,  6,  as  the  awoctated  places  show ;  and  in- 
serted in  its  place  in  Josh,  xv,  59,  60  in  the  Sept.  [see 
Keil,  ad  hcj),  on  the  range  of  hills  which  rise  near  He- 
bron, and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bound  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to  the 
south  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Je- 
rome {in  AmoSf  ProiBm.)  says  that  Tekoa  was  six  Ka> 
man  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  that  as  he  wrote  (m 
Jer,  vi,  1)  he  had  that  village  daily  before  his  eyes 
("  Thekoam  quotidie  ocuHs  cernimus").  In  his  Owomatti- 
con  (s.  v.  JCciheij  ^EK^evxi)  he  represents  Tekoa  as  nine 
miles  only  from  Jerusalem:  but  elsewhere  he  agrees 
with  Eusebius  in  making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  In 
the  latter  case  be  reckons  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the 
usual  course  in  going  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ; 
but  there  may  have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way, 
to  which  he  has  reference  in  the  other  computation. 
Some  suggest  (Bachiene,  PalSstma,  ii,  60)  that  an  error 
may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and  that  we  should 
read  ttetlve  there  instead  of  nine.  In  2  Chron.  xx,  20 
(see  also  1  Mace,  ix,  33)  mention  is  made  of  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Tekoa,"  which  must  be  understood  of  the  ad- 
jacent region  on  the  east  of  the  town  (see  tn/rti),  which 
in  its  phyucal  character  answers  so  entirely  to  that  des- 
ignation. It  is  evident  from  the  name  (derived  from 
S^^P), "  to  strike,''  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into 
the  ground  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pursuits, 
that  the  people  who  lived  here  must  have  been  occu- 
pied mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa  in  its  best 
days  could  have  been  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  tents, 
to  which  the  men  returned  at  inter\*als  from  the  neigh- 
boring pastures,  and  in  which  their  families  dwelt  during 
their  absence. 

The  Biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
there  as  from  its  connection  with  various  perscms  who 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  enumerated  in 
the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  49), 
but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  by  the  Sept.  The  "  wise 
woman**  whom  Joab  employed  to  effect  a  reconciliarion 
between  David  and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this 
place  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2).  Here,  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ik- 
kesh,  one  of  David's  thirty  "  mighty  men"  (Q*^'^!aia),  was 
bom,  and  was  called  on  that  account  "  the  Tekoite"  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  Reho- 
boam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  a  de- 
fence against  invasion  from  the  south  (2  Chron.  xi,  6). 
Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part  in  building 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Neh.  iii,  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi,  1,  the  prophet  ex- 
claims, "*  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign 
of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem"  —  the  latter  probably  the 
'*  Frank  Motmtain,"  the  cone-shaped  hill  so  conspicuous 
from  Bethlehem.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  as  a 
warning  of  the  approach  of  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire 
kindled  at  night  for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  de- 
scribed here  as  sq  appropriately  heard  and  seen,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But 
Tekoa  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  was  here  called  by  a  special  voice 
from  heaven  to  leave  his  occupation  as  **  a  herdman" 
and  **  a  puncturcr  of  wild  figs,"  and  was  sent  forth  thence 
to  testify  against  the  sins  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Amos  vii,  14).  Accustomed  to  such  pursuits,  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  solitude  of  the  desert^  and 
with  the  dangers  there  incident  to  a  she^erd's  life. 
Some  effect  of  his  peculiar  training  amid  such  scenes 
may  be  traced,  as  critics  think  (De  Wette,  EinL  ins  A  lie 
Test,  p.  856),  in  the  contents  and  style  of  his  prophecy. 
Jerome  (ad  Amos  i,2)  says,  *'..,.  etiam  Amos  prophe- 
tam  qui  pastor  de  pastoribus  fuit  et  pastor  non  in  locis 
cultis  et  arboribus  ac  vineis  consitis,  ant  certe  inter 
sylvas  et  prata  virentia,  sed  in  lata  eremi  vastitate,  in 
qua  veisatur  leonum  feritas  et  interfectio  pecorum,0r/w 


sua  wMfjfi  esse  sermotubusJ"  Comp^  Amos  ii,  18;  Hi,  4, 
12;  iv,  1;  vi,  12;  vii,  1;  and  see  the  striking  remarks 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  Introd.  to  A  mos. 

In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  24,  and  iv, 
5),  Ashur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a  brother 
of  Caleb,  is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Tekoa,  which 
appears  to  mean  that  he  was  the  founder  of  Tekoa,  or 
at  least  the  owner  of  that  village.  See  Kddiger  in  Ge- 
sen.  Thesaur,  iii,  16X8. 

The  common  people  among  the  Tekoitea  displayed 
great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jeniaalem 
under  Nehemiah.  They  undertook  two  lengths  of  the 
rebuilding  (Neh.  iii,  6,  27).  It  is,  however,  specially 
mentioned  that  their  '*  lords"  (QH'^aSK)  took  no  part  in 
the  work. 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  TViii'a,  and,  though  it  lies 
somewhat  aside  from  the  orcUnaiy  route,  has  been  vis- 
ited and  described  by  several  recent  travellers.  Its  dis- 
tance from  Beit-Lahm  agrees  precisely  with  that  as- 
signed by  the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between 
Tekoa  and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
**  Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous  Hero* 
dium,  or  site  of  Herod's  Csstle,  which  Josephoa  {War^ 
iv,  9, 5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa.  It  lies 
on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itself  out  into  an  irrei;- 
ular  plain  of  moderate  extent.  Its  "  high  position"  (Rob- 
inson, BibL  Res,  i,  486)  ^  gives  it  a. wide  prospect.  To- 
wards the  north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wady 
Khureitdn ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded  by 
a  belt  of  level  table-land;  be}*ond  which  are  valleys, 
and  then  other  higher  hilUu  On  the  south,  at  some  dis- 
tance, another  deep  valley  runs  off  south-east  towards 
the  I>ead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  direction  is  bounded 
only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab,  with  frequent 
bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  through  openings  among 
the  nigged  and  desolate  intervening  mountains."  In 
the  spring  there  are  often  encampments  of  shepherds 
there,  consisting  of  tents  covered  with  the  black  goat- 
skins so  commonly  used  for  that  purpose ;  they  are  sup- 
ported on  poles  and  turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  enable  a  person  without  to  look  into  the  interior. 
Flocks  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter  hill- 
sides in  every  direction.  There  are  horses  and  cattle 
and  camels  also,  though  these  are  not  so  numerous  as 
the  sheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living  water,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  is  a  centre  of  great  interest  and 
activity,  the  women  coming  and  going  with  their  pitch- 
ers, and  men  filling  the  troughs  to  water  the  animals 
which  they  have  driven  thither  for  that  purpose.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  region  is  sterile  and  unattractive ; 
though  here  and  there  are  patches  of  verdure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  have  yielded  an  early  crop,  may  be 
seen  recently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
float  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their  shadows,  as  they 
chase  each  other  over  the  landscape,  seem  to  be  fit  em- 
blems of  the  changes  in  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations, 
of  which  there  is  so  much  to  remind  one  at  snch  a  time 
and  in  such  a  place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such 
as  the  walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columua,  and 
heaps  of  building-stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have 
the  so-called  *' bevelled"  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  centniy,  established  by  St. 
Tabus,  and  a  Christian  settlement  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders;  and  undoubtedly  most  of  these  remains  be- 
long to  modem  times  rather  than  ancient.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptured 
out  of  a  limestone  block,  three  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet,  and 
designed  evidently  for  baptism  as  administered  in  the 
Greek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air,  like  a  siini*> 
lar  one  at  Jufna,  near  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See 
more  fiiUy  in  the  Christian  Review  (N.  T.),  1858,  p.  519. 

Near  TekA'a,  among  the  same  mountains,  on  the  brink 
of  a  frightful  pieci{Hee,  are  the  niina  of  Kboreitdn,  poa- 
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aUj  a  eorraption  of  Kerioth  (Josh,  xv,  26),  and  in  that 
CMC  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Jadas  the  traitor,  who 
was  theooe  called  Iscariot,  L  e.  **  man  of  Kerioth."  It 
is  impoarible  to  survey  the  scenery  of  the  place  and  not 
to  fed  that  a  dark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  ele- 
ment amiil  the  seclusion  and  wildneas  of  such  a  spot. 
Hij^h  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  opening  in 
tbe  fsos  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an  immense  sub- 
tenanean  labyrinth,  which  many  suppose  may  have 
been  tbe  Cave  of  Adullam,  in  which  David  and  his  fol- 
bwen  sought  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  SauL  It  is 
large  enough  to  contain  hundreds  of  men,  and  is  capa- 
ble cf  defence  against  almost  any  attack  that  could  be 
ande  upon  it  (rom  without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks 
feQ  upon  Tekii'a  and  sacked  it,  A.D.  1188,  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern, 
isd  thus  saved  their  Uvea  It  may  be  questioned  (Rob- 
inson, i,  481)  whether  this  was  tbe  actual  place  of  Da- 
vid's retxeat;  but  it  illuiftrates,  at  all  events,  that  peculiar 
geolofocal  formation  of  the  country  which  accounts  for 
such  frequent  allusions  to  **  dens  and  caves'*  in  tbe  nar- 
riUons  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  common  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives that  some  of  the  pasaai^es  of  this  particular  excar 
ration  extend  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  serve  aa  due  for  traversing  its  winding^  See 
Odoujul 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jertisalem  in  Christian  times 
teems  to  have  borate  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
say  late,  mentions  the  ''gate  called  Tecuitis**  in  his 
enmnefation  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (A.D.  700).  It  ap- 
pesn  to  have  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, 
probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the  cast  wall  But 
hi*  deaoiption  is  not  very  dear.  Possibly  to  this 
Jenime  alludes  in  the  singular  expression  in  the  £pit, 
PatiiB  ({  12X  '  .  .  •  revertar  Jerosolymam  et  per  The- 
coam  atqoe  Amos,  rutilantem  mentis  Oliveti  onicem 
aipidaai.**  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Olivet  would  be  Just  opposite  a  gate  in  tbe  east 
vail,  and  tbe  **  glittering  cross"  would  be  particularly 
coaapicuoua  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow.  There  is 
so  move  jnima  fuucAt  impcob^ility  in  a  Tekoa  gate  than 
is  a  Bechkhem,  Jalla,  or  Damascus  gate,  all  which  still 
exirt  St  Jerusaleni.  Bat  it  is  strange  that  the  allu- 
M«s  to  it  should  be  so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances 
which  oMdc  Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to 
csBK  a  gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  escaped 
pKHTvatioa. — Smith.  See,  in  addition  to  the  above 
aathorities,  Beland,  PaikulU  p.  1028;  Schubert,  Rtuen^ 
pw24;  RaooKr, PaiaMvnai^  p.  219;  Turner,  Totfr,  ii, 240 ; 
Irby  sad  Manglea,  p.  844;  Tristram,  Land  ofJtrad^  p. 
102 ;  Sdiwarz,  Point,  p.  114 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
a.  124;  Porter  in  Ifmrra^s  Handbook,  p.  261 ;  Bttdeker, 
i^ifctriie,  pw  292. 

Teko'ite  (Heb.  with  the  art  kal-Tekot%  *^9ipnn 
fw  t  San.  xx'iii,  26 ;  Neh.  iii,  27,  *«9'pnn],  patriid  from 
Ttkaa ;  Sept.  6  Berwiriyc  And  6  Oiuit,  v.  r.  OtKtaviTi^ 
tad  0ua;  Yulg.  Tkecuitet,  Theeuemu,  and  de  Thecua), 
aa  inhabitant  of  Tekoa  (q.  v.),  an  epithet  of  Ira  the  son 
'f  Ikkeah,  one  of  David^s  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26 ; 
I  CbfMi.  xi,  28 ;  xxvii,  9).  The  name  survived  the 
Cs^Kivity  (Keh.  iii,  o,  27). 

Tela  Strsfittla,  a  term  nsed  to  designate  the  up- 
pn  covering  for  the  holy  table  when  not  being  used 
W  the  sacrifice.    It  is  commonly  called  the  altar  pro- 


Tal-alifb  [many  Tf/'-oftt^]  (Chald.  Ttl-AhSb', 
2'ia'liR,  conMU;  Sept.  Merta;(M>c;  Vulg.  i4(/  acer- 
r*m  mmtnmfnfffum),  was  probably  a  dty  of  Chaldsaa 
m  fiabykoia  (Earn  iii,  15),  not  of  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
aa  geaeratty  imagined  (C^lnaet,  adloc;  Winer,  ad  /be.), 
rhe  whole  seene  of  Exekid's  preaching  and  visions 
«a»  to  have  been  ChaldsBa  proper;  and  the  river 
^'hshar.asataeady  observed  [see  Cjibbar],  was  not  the 
Khsbb4if;bala.  bcanch  of  the  Euphrates.    Ptolemy  has 


in  this  region  a  Thtl^feHoaM  and  a  Thal'Oiha  (jGtoff, 
V,  20) ;  but  neither  name  can  be  identified  with  Tel- 
abib,  unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.  Thiltiia 
and  TheUaphata  of  Ammian.  Marc,  (xxiv,  2;  xxv,  8) 
have  likewise  been  compared ;  but  they  sre  equally  un- 
certain. The  element  ''Tel,"  in  Tel-abib,  is  undoubt- 
edly "  hill."  It  is  applied  in  modem  times  by  tbe 
Arabs  especially  to  the  mounds  or  heaps  which  mark 
the  site  of  ruined  dties  all  over  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  an  application  not  very  remote  from  the  Hebrew 
use,  according  to  which  "Td"  is  "especidly  a  heap  of 
stones"  (Geaeuius,  od  he,).  It  thus  forms  tbe  first 
syllable  in  many  modem  as  in  many  ancient  names 
throughout  Babylonia,  Assvria,  and  Syria  (see  Asse- 
mani,  BM.  Orient,  III,  ii,  784).— Smith. 

Te^ah  (Heb.  Te'laek,  rh)P\,  breach  [Gesenins]  or 
viffor  [Ftlrst];  Sept.  OaXi  v.  ri  BaXeic;  Vulg.  Tkale), 
son  of  Resheph  and  father  of  Tahar,  in  the  lineage  be- 
tween Kphraim  and  Joshua  (1  Chron.  vii,  25).  &C 
ante  1658. 

Tel'abn  [some  Tela'lm]  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hai- 
Telalm',  D^ybsn,  the  yonng^cim&s  [ in  Isa.  xl,  1 1] ;  Sept. 
kv  raXyoXoic;  Vulg.  quati  agnof),  a  place  where  Saul 
collected  and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  campaign 
against  the  Amdekites  (1  Sam.  xv,  4).  It  is  strange 
that  both  the  Sept.  version  and  Josepbus  {Ant.  vi,  7,2) 
read  GilgcU,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  near 
Jericho,  and  certainly  not  a  fitting  place  to  marshal  an 
army  to  war  with  the  Amdekites,  seeing  it  would  have 
to  march  through  the  wild  passes  of  the  wilderness  of 
Jndah  (Ewald,  Getch.  iii,  50).  The  Targum  ren- 
ders it  **  lambs  of  the  Passover,"  according  to  a  cnrions 
fancy,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  tbe  Jewish  books  ( Fci/- 
htt  on  1  Sam.  xv,  4,  etc ),  that  the  army  met  at  the 
Passover,  and  that  the  census  was  taken  by  ootmting 
tbe  lambs.  This  is  partly  endorsed  by  Jemme  in  the 
Vulg.  A  similar  fancy  is  found  in  the  Midrash  in  refer- 
ence to  the  name  Bezek  (1  Sam.  xi,  8),  which  is  taken 
literally  as  meaning  "  broken  pieces  of  pottery,"  where- 
by, as  by  counters,  the  numbering  was  effected.  Bezek 
and  Telairo  are  considered  by  the.Tdmudists  as  two  of 
the  ten  numberings  of  Israd,  past  and  future.  It  is 
probably  identicd  with  Tklem  (q.  v.),  the  southern 
position  of  which  (Josh.  xv,24)  would  be  suitable  for  an 
expedition  agdnst  Amaiek;  and  a  certain  support  is 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (Thdlam  or 
Thelam)  m  the  Sept.  of  2  Sam.  iii,  12.— Ritto;  Smith. 

Telas^sar  (Heb.  Tdatsar%  ^TSbtn  [in  Isa.],  fuUy 
^^Kbtn  [in  Kings],  i^ssyrian  Ail/;  Sept.  Oaf ff^e*',  6<c- 
fut^  y,i,BaXaff<rap,QaifiaS;  Yu\g.  Thelaftar,  TkaUU' 
»ar)  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix,  12  (A.  V.  **Thdas- 
sar")  and  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  **  the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conqaered  and  was 
held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
both  passages  it  is  connected  with  Gosan  (Gauzanitis), 
Haran  (CarrhsB,  now  Harran),  and  Keseph  (the  Razap- 
pa  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  dl  of  which  belong  to 
the  hill  country  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian  plain, 
the  district  from  which  rise  the  KhabOr  and  Belik 
rivers.  See  Gokan;  Haram;  MisaoPOTAMiA.  It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  locdity 
which  arise  from  this  eoimection  to  find  Eden  Joined 
in  another  passage  (Elzek.  xxvii,  28)  with  Haran  and 
Asshur.  Tdassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known  as 
the  Beni-Eden,  must  have  been  in  Western  Mesopota- 
mia, in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran  and  Orfa.  Tbe 
name  is  one  which  might  have  been  given  by  the 
Assyrians  to  any  place  where  they  had  built  a  temple 
to  Asshur,  and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by  the 
Targums  to  the  Resen  of  Gen.  x,  12,  which  must  have 
been  on  the  Tigris,  near  Nineveh  and  Calah.  See 
Krskn.— Smith.  Ewdd  (Geeeh.  iii,  801,  Note  8)  iden- 
tifies it  with  a  heap  of  ruins  called  Teleda,  south-west 
from  Racca,  tbe  Tkeleda  of  the  Peut.  Tab,  (xi,  c),  not 
far  from  Palmvra.    It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  in  that 
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cise  the  plaoes  mentioned  along  with  it  in  the  paasages 
cited  stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  attacke<t  by  a  force  invading:  the  territory  from  the 
east,  as  would  the  Assyrians  (Thenius,  Kxeget,  Handr 
bucky  ad  loc).— Kittd.  Hiivemick's  identification  (^Ezek. 
J).  476)  with  the  Thaltitha  (OoXfi^a)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  20, 
4)  would  place  it  too  far  south.  The  Jerusalem  Targum 
(on  Gen.  xiv,  1)  and  the  Syriac  take  it  from  KUaaaar 
(q.  v.),  in  the  territory  of  Artemitia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  176; 
Strabo,  xvi,  p.  744).  Layard  thinks  (Nineveh^  i,  257) 
that  it  may  be  the  present  Tel  AJer,  or  perhaps  A  t-ban 
(Atfi.  and  Bab,  p.  288),  although  no  name  like  it  is  found 
there  now. 

Teleloi  (rtXitoi  or  nXfiov/icvoc,  the  perfect),  a 
name  of  early  Christians,  which  had  relation  to  the  sa- 
cred mysteries,  and  denoted  such  as  had  been  initiated. 
Baptism  was  denominated  rtktrfi ;  to  join  the  Church 
was  styled  «X&f  iv  iiri  rb  riXeiov,  to  attain  to  perfection ; 
the  participation  of  the  eucharutt,  which  followed  im- 
mediately on  baptism,  was  called  r«\er^  rcXtrwv,^- 
Jectioti  of  perfections ;  and  the  absolution  granted  in 
the  eucharist  was  called  to  riX«ov,  the  perfection  of  a 
Christian.  The  word  is,  however,  used  frequently  in 
the  New  Test.,  not  indeed  in  this  sense,  but  in  relation 
to  Christian  perfection. 

Teleion.    See  Tklkioi. 

TeleiotSroi  (rcXcu^cpot,  more  perfect),  one  of  the 
different  classes  of  catechumens  among  the  ancients ; 
the  perfect  ones,  or  the  proficients,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate candidates  for  baptism. 

Te'lem  (Heb.  id  C^I?,  opprettion  [Gesenius;  but 
FUrst,  place  oflambe']),  the  name  of  a  town  and  also  of 
a  man. 

1.  (  Sept  TiXifi  V.  r.  Maii'ofi ;  Vulg.  Telenu  )  One 
of  the  cities  which  are  described  as  **  the  uttermost  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  Edom  south- 
ward** (Josh.  XV,  24,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  the 
southern  Ziph  and  Bealoth).  It  is  not  again  mentioned 
except  we  regard  it  as  identical  with  Tklaim  (q.  v.) — a 
theory  which  seems  highly  probable  {ReHanA,  Pala$t, 
p.  1029).  Tolem  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
as  a  city  of  Judah,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  site  (OnoiiKM^  8.  v."Talem'*).  The  Sept. 
(Vat.)  in  Josh,  xix,  7  adds  the  name  BaX^Of  between 
Kemmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns  of  Simeon.  1  his  is 
said  by  Eusebius  (jOnonuust.)  and  Jerome  to  have  been 
then  existing  as  a  very  large  village  called  ThelUij  six- 
teen miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  Sept.  of  2  Sam. 
iiif  12,  in  both  MSS.,  exhibits  a  singular  variation  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  Instead  of  **  on  the  spot*'  ('^'^nnr) ; 
A.  V.  incorrectly  "on  his  behalf"),  they  read  "to  Thai- 
lam  (or  Thelam)  where  he  was.'*  If  this  variation 
should  be  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the  time 
king,  and  quartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  relinquished  his  marauding  hab- 
its; and  the  south  country,  where  Telem  lay,  had  for- 
merly been  a  favorite  field  for  his  expeditions  (1  Sam. 
xxvii,  8-11).  The  opinion  of  Wilton  that  a  trace  of 
the  ancient  Telem  is  found  in  the  Arab  tribe  DhuUdm, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  lying  south-east  of 
fieersheba,  is  not  altogether  improbable,  especiaUy  as 
the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  are  cognate  {The  Nepeb, 
p.  87;  comp.  Robinson,  BibL  Re»,  ii,  102).  Rabbi 
Schwarz  ( Palest,  p.  100 )  thinks  Telem  was  different 
from  Telaim,  and  he  states  that  there  is  still  "  a  district 
south  of  lif  adura  called  Tulam^  doubtless  referring  to 
the  above  Dhullfim.  He  also  cites  a  reference  from  the 
Hidrash  {Kohelefh,  v,  10)  to  a  certain  Mcnahem  Talmia, 
as  if  a  resident  of  Telem.  If  a  more  precise  location  of 
the  town  be  sought,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
"small  site  with  foundations,  called  Sudeid,"  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Robinson  as  lying  in  the  above  region 
(BibL  Rrs,  i,  102),  six  miles* sooth -eaat  of  Tel  Arad. 
See  TociiKN. 


2.  (  Sept.  TcXX^^  V.  r.  TiKim  and  TeX^ifi' ;  Vulg. 
Telem),  One  of  the  Temple  porters  who  renounced  bis 
Gentile  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x,  24).  AC. 
458. 

Telem&ohus,  an  Asiatic  monk  and  martyr  who  is 
Justly  renowned  for  the  act  of  daring  self-devotion  by 
which  he  caused  the  gladiatorial  combats  at  Rome 
to  be  abolished.  In  the  year  404,  in  the  midst  of  the 
spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  Telemachus  rushed  into 
the  arena  and  tried  to  separate  the  gladiators.  The 
spectators  stoned  him  to  death,  but  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius  proclaimed  him  a  martyr,  and  soon  after  abolished 
the  gladiatorial  combats.  Some  doubt  has  been  tbroM'n 
upon  the  story  on  account  of  the  absence  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  of  any  edict  by  Constantine  in  existence, 
and  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that  there 
were  any  gladiatorial  fights  aft«r  this  period,  although 
we  know  that  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  continued  till 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Biog.  and  AfythoL  s.  v. 

Teleology  (rlXoc,  an  end,  and  Xoyo^,  discourse)  is 
the  doctrine  or  general  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  causes.  It  may  be  ultimate,  reaching  to  God, 
or  proximate,  contemplating  the  more  immediate  pur- 
pose. The  word  teleology  is  applied  to  the  ai^uroent 
from  design  in  proof  of  the  Deity.  Also,  when  a  nat- 
ural philosopher  assigns  the  purpose  or  end  of  any  nat- 
ural arrangement,  as  the  offensive  or  defensive  weapons 
of  an  animal,  he  is  said  to  give  a  teleological  explana- 
tion. "  Existences  must  be  considered  as  standing  in 
relation,  not  merely  to  causae  efficientes  (to  their  imme- 
diate causes),  but  also  to  causa  finales ;  indeed,  the 
causa  efficientes  themselves  must  be  conceived  as  moved 
by  the  causa  finales,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  eternal 
rational  ends  meant  to  be  8ubser\'ed  by  created  objects, 
which  ends,  although  in  one  respect  yet  awaiting  reali- 
zation in  tiie  future,  must  in  another  respect  be  sup- 
posed to  be  already  operative.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand realities  unless  we  look  for^'ard  to  the  results  in- 
tended finally  to  be  attained.  Present  actualities  thus 
acquire  a  double  significance  and  receive  a  doable  ex- 
planation. The  whole  of  modem  speculation  has  a 
teleological  character"  (Martensen,  Christ.  Dogmaf,  p. 
78  8f|.). 

Telepta  (or  Telia),  Coukccl  of,  properly  Zeiajl 

(q.v.). 

Telesphdnie,  pope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  Grecinn 
family,  and  to  have  occupied  the  see  of  Rome  from  .\.D, 
128  to  139.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  altogether  legend- 
ary. An  interpolated  passage  in  the  Chronicon  vf  Eu- 
sebius and  a  discourse  smuggled  into  the  works  of  Am- 
brose make  the  statement  that  Telesphorus  had  made 
the  regulations  of  fasting  more  strict,  that  he  had  ex- 
tended the  fast  before  Easter  to  cover  seven  weeks,  and 
that  he  directed  three  masses  to  be  said  and  the  GloHti 
in  Excelsis  to  be  sung  in  the  night  before  Christmas. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  energetically  contended  against 
the  heretical  teachings  of  Marcion  and  Valentine,  and 
to  have  died  a  martyr's  death.  See  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cykhp.  s.  v. ;  comp.  Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Teletarchea  (rcXcrap^VC)!  <i  Greek  term  for  a 

consecrator, 

Teletarchikoa  (nkirapxtKoc),  a  Greek  term  sig- 
nifying consecrating, 

Telete,  a  term  in  the  Latin  Church  for  the  \M>\y 
eucharist.    See  Tkleiol 

Tel-hare'aba  (Neh.  vii,  61).    See  Tkl-haksa. 

Tel-har'aa  (Heb.  [for  Chald.]  Tet-eharska',  •in 
Ktt^*^n,  hiU  of  the  artificer  [  Gesenius,  of  the  %too€i  ,• 
Furst,  of  the  Afagus'] ;  Sept.  BtXaprind  v.  r.  BfX<tp<r«>  ; 
Vulg.  Thelharsa),  one  of  the  Bal^'lonian  towns,  or  vil- 
lages, from  which  some  Jews,  who  **  could  not  shoinr 
their  father's  house,  nor  their  seed,  whether  they  wer«) 
of  UraeV  returned  «tp  Judoa  with  Zerubbabel  (Exra  ii. 
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»;  Neb.  vii,  61  [A.  V.  "Td-haresha]).  It  probably 
WIS  in  the  low  country  near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Tel^inelah  and  Cherub,  places  which  are  asso- 
citted  with  it,  Herzfeld's  conjecture  {Ge»ch.  Isr,  i,  452) 
thst  the  name  is  connected  with  the  river  Haran^  in 
Soaiana  (Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii,  p.  825,  Bip.)  is  very  pre- 
carious. 

Telinga  (or  Teu)ogoo)  Version.  The  Tdinga 
langoage  is  spoken  within  twenty-three  miles  of  Ma- 
dias, and  prevails  for  about  fire  hundred  miles  along 
(he  eoist,  from  the  vicinity  of  Pulicat  to  the  borders  of 
Orisa.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  entire  region  in 
vhich  this  language  is  predominant  has  been  estimated 
at  119,610  square  miles.  The  natives  are  Hindis  and 
oomber  about  10,000,000.  The  Telinga  language  is  also 
diiTnaed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  various 
coaotries  of  Southern  India,  in  which  the  Tamul  and 
Canarese  are  the  proper  vernacular  languages.  This 
diifiuioQ  in  part  arises  from  the  eariy  conquests,  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  achieved  by  the  people  of  Telin- 
ga in  the  South.  Like  the  Romans,  they  endeavored 
to  secure  their  conquests  and  to  keep  the  natives  in 
aibjection  by  the  establishment  of  military  colonies; 
and  the  Telinga  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Telinga  families  who  were  deputed  by  the 
kini9  of  Vidianagara  to  found  these  colonies.  The 
Msming  tendencies  of  the  Telinga  people  also  serve  to 
aocoant,  in  part,  for  the  diflnaion  of  the  language.  On 
this  aubject  the  missionaries  have  remarked  that  "  in 
imcUigenoe,  migratory  habits,  secular  prosperity,  and 
infreqnency  of  return  to  their  native  land  this  people 
are  is  relation  to  other  parts  of  India  what  the  Scotch 
are  is  relation  to  England  and  the  world."  Benjamin 
Seholtze,  the  laborious  Danish  missionary,  was  the  first 
who  engaged  in  a  Telinga  version  of  the  Bible.  He 
cQiniDenced  his  translation  in  1726,  immediately  after 
his  completion  of  the  Tamul  version  (q.  v.).  He  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  finished 
the  Telinga  venaon  of  the  New  Test,  in  1727,  and  of 
the  Old  Test,  in  1732,  the  whole  bearing  the  title  Bi- 
hUa  Tehgiea  ex  JIdfraioo  et  Grtxco  Text%  adhUntU 
wukU  aiiiM  rerriombusj  in  Linguam  Tdugicam  Trcam^ 
i*ita  a  Benjamim>  8ckulizio  MisHonario  ad  Indoa  Orv- 
^atoier  Ao,  1732.  From  sotne  cause  hitherto  unex- 
plained, this  work  was  never  printed ;  and  Marsch,  in 
the  BAHoiheoa  SaerOy  ii,  202,  says :  **  Quo  vero  tempore 
in  poblicam  prodituri  sint  Biblia  Telugice  impressa,  di- 
vine providentias  rescrvatum  manebit."  Schultze  died 
in  ireo  at  HaUe,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  his  Te- 
licpi  MSS.  may  still  be  preserved  in  that  city.  In 
1805  the  Serampore  missionaries  commenced  another 
venioD  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language,  and  in  1809 
tbey  had  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  and 
pert  of  the  OUL  Owing  to  various  causes  of  delay,  the 
New  Test,  was  not  printed  till  1818,  and  in  1820  the 
Pestaieoeh  was  published. 

While  the  Serampore  version  was  in  progress,  the 
Kev.  Aagustos  Desgianges,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  had  commenced  another  version  and  carried  it 
(«  u>  the  dose  i^  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Hr.  Deagranges,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Vizagapa- 
cao  since  1^^  had  the  assistamSe  of  the  Rev.  George 
Cfsn.  also  stationed  there,  and  of  Anunderayer,  a  Telin- 
fs  Brahmin  of  high  caste  who  had  been  converted  to 
Cktinaanity.  Id  1806  Mr.  Cran  died,  and,  two  years 
iaia.  Mr.  Desgnmgea.  On  examination  it  was  found 
tiat  tlie  first  tbre«  gospels  were  the  only  portions  of 
the  tranristioo  thai  were  in  a  state  of  reaidineas  for  the 
psesk  Of  these  one  thousand  copies  were  printed  at 
^^cfampece  in  1812,  under  the  care  of  Anunderayer. 

Ib  tbe  Beantime  another  version  of  the  Telinga  New 
TesL  had  been  commenced.  Rev.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and 
Ueragfsos  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arrived 
at  Hzi^gaptuin  a  short  tiose  prior  to  the  decease  of 
^it.  iXe^gnngci^  Mr.  Lee  undertook  a  traiislation  of 
the  book  of  iieoms,  hot  the  preparation  of  the  version 
^tgrmwah  devolved  almost  ezdnsively  on  Mr.  Prit- 
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cbett,  who  betook  himself,  in  the  fir^  place,  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Test.  In  1819  Mr.  Fritchett's  New 
Test,  was  issued  by  the  Madras  Bible  Society.  He  now 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  in  1820 
he  was  stopped,  in  the  midst  of  hb  work,  by  death. 

In  1823  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  offered 
to  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gordon, 
also  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Prit- 
chett's  and  Mr. -Gordon^s  translation;  but  finally  Mr. 
Gordon^s  prevailed,  and  the  committee  of  the  Madras 
Society  resolved  upon  adopting  his  version,  requesting 
him,  before  he  sent  it  to  the  press,  to  compare  it  care- 
fully with  Mr.  Pritchett's  translation.  Mr.  Gordon^s 
important  labors  were  olosed  by  death  in  1827.  After 
his  decease,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Pritchett's  version 
was,  after  all,  more  Correct  than  had  been  expected, 
and,  after  introducing  certain  emendations,  an  edition 
of  two  thousand  copi^  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed  in 
,  1828,  accompanied  by  "^wo  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's version  of  Luke.  An  edition  of  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Old  Test.,  based  upon  the  versions  of  Prit- 
chett and  Gordon,  was  iBsued^from  the  Madras  press  in 
1855,  together  with  large  editions  of  particular  portions 
of  the  Teloogoo  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  the  difi'erent  reports  we  leam 
the  following  facts.  The  report  for  1856  states  that  **  an 
entirely  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  executed  by 

C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  has  been  deposited  by  that  gentleman 
with  this  auxiliary  with  a  view  to  future  publication ; 
and  extracts  from  Crenesis,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  Malachi, 
Mark,  and  Ephesians  are  in  press,  and  will*  be  circu- 
lated for  the  opinions  and  criticism  of  the  Teloogoo 
scholars."  That  for  the  year  1858  states  that  the  Te- 
loogoo revision  committee  appointed  in  1857  had  com- 
pleted a  new  translation  of  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and  of  the  general  epis- 
tles of  James,  John,  and  Jude,  together  with  the  four 
gospels  and  Acts,  all  of  which  were  ready  for  the  press. 
In  1863  we  read:  <*The  Old  Test,  has  been  published  for 
the  first  time,  the  New  Test,  newly  translated  and  a 
revised  edition  recently  published."  In  1866  the  report 
States  that  the  "  Madras  auxiliary  has  taken  up  the 
question  of  a  revision  of  the  Teloogoo  Old  Test.,  and 
has  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  Tamil  revision  committee. 
The  version  of  the  Teloogoo  New  Test,  now  in  use  was 
adopted  in  1858,  and,  after  revision  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hay  and  Wardlaw's  translation  into  accordance  with 
the  textus  receptus  and  the  rules  of  the  society,  was  pub- 
lished in  1860."  As  to  the  revision  of  the  Oid  Test.,  we 
leam  from  the  report  for  1867  that  *^a  committee  has 
been  formed  bv  the  Rev.  John  Hav,  who  has  alreadv 
revised  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  in  progress."  At  present,  according  to  the  last 
report  for  1879,  the  following  parte  are  printed  and  cir- 
culated: the  entire  Bible  according  to  the  Vizagapatam 
version,  the  book  of  Genesis  according  to  the  revised 
version,  snd  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Test,  published  in 
1858.  See  The  Bible  in  Every  Land^  and  the  A  rmual  i?e- 
portt  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Teller,  RomanuB,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
Feb.  21,  1708,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  died,  April  5, 
1750,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas's.  He  wrote,  Dusertatian,  Sacrar,  ad 
CauuoM  Hermenent  Speetantium  Decas  (Lips.  1740) : — 

D.  HoUaz :  Examen  Theol.  A  croam,  denuo  edidit  et  A  n- 
imadverss.  auxit;  Demomtrait,  Homilet,-theoloffica  (ibid. 
1728) ;  new  etiition,  InetituU,  Theohgue  Homilet,  Metho- 
do  Sctentiis  Sacris  Digna  Adomata  (ibid.  1741).  In 
connection  with  Baumgarten,  Bmcker,  and  Dietelmaier, 
he  published,  Bibel^  d,  i.  voUsiandige  Erkldrung  der  heiU^ 
gen  Sckrijt  nut  dem  EngUfchen  (ilnd.  1748, 19  vols).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol  Literatury  i,  107,  186,  297; 
ii,  59, 798 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  418.    (B.  P.) 
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Teller,  Wilhelm  Abraham,  a  leading  theolo- 
gian of  the  "  enlightenment"  party  of  Germany  in  the 
last  century,  was  bom  in  1784  at  Leipsic,  where  his 
father  was  then  professor  and  pastor.    In  1756  he  was 
made  catechist  and  bachelor  of  theology,  and  began 
with  his  earliest  literary  production  to  display  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  liberal  school  of  theologians.    He  turn- 
ed his  attention  more  immediately  to  the  criticism  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Test,  after  the  manner  of  Michaelis. 
In  1756  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Kenni- 
cott's  dissertation  on  Hebrew  text-criticism.     In  1761 
he  was  made  general  superintendent  and  professor  at 
Helmstedt.     In  1764  he  issued  his  Lehrbuch  des  chritt^ 
lichen  Glaubent,  which  revealed  the  advanced  theolog- 
ical views  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  alarmed  the 
faculties  and  consistories.    Its  position  was  that  of  the 
first  stage  of  rationalistic  "enlightenment,"  and  its  most 
noticeable  trait  a  revulsion  against  the  authority  of  tra- 
ditional beliefs.    The  excitement  occasioned  by  its  ap- 
pearance was  such  that  the  whole  edition  was  confis- 
cated in  Electoral  Saxony,  and  that  he  retained  his  po- 
sition at  Helmstedt  with  serious  difficulty.    From  this 
unpleasant  situation  he  was  extricated  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  Cologne  on  the  Spree  as  provost  and  member 
of  the  high  consistory,  where  was  the  very  heart  of  the 
party  of  progress,  and  where  he  felt  free  to  puUish  to 
the  world  his  views  without  reserve.    He  did  this  hi  a 
Wdrierbuch  d,  Neuen  Tegtaments  (1772,  and  afterwards 
in  six  editions),  whose  preface  contained  an  appeal  to 
preachers  that  they  should  expound  not  only  the  words, 
but  also,  and  much  more,  the  ideas,  of  Scripture,  because 
the  Utter  contains  not  only  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms 
of  expression,  but  also  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms  of 
thought.    A  further  opportunity  of  showing  his  inde- 
pendence occurred  in  1792  in  connection  with  the  trial 
of  a  preacher  named  Schulz,  of  Gielsdorf,  for  departure 
from  the  standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    The  opin- 
ion of  the  high  consistory  having  been  required.  Tel- 
ler voted  for  acquittal  on  the  grounds  that  under  the 
Lutheran  form  of  Church  government  every  person 
is  constituted  his  own  judge  in  matters  pertainuig  to 
the  faith,  and  that  all  such  matters  must  be  determined 
by  Scripture.     Schulz  was  acquitted,  but  the  members 
of  the  chamber  were  afterwards  fined  and  provost  Tel- 
ler was  suspended  for  three  months  because  of  this  ac- 
tion.    The  latter  nevertheless  proceeded,  in  the  same 
year,  to  publish  a  more  complete  statement  of  his  views 
in  the  work  Die  Religion  der  VoUkommeneren,  whose 
theme  was  the  perftctibUiftf  of  Chrigtianity,    In  17d8  he 
received  an  address  from  Jews  resident  in  Berlin  de- 
manding admission  into  the  Christian  Church  without 
the  imposition  on  them  of  a  Christian  creed ;  but  the 
high  consistory  negatived  the  reqaest,  though  with  re- 
gret, and  with  a  promise  to  impose  on  the  petitioners 
no  new  disabiUties.     TeUer  died  Dec.  9,  1804.     His 
more  important  works  have  been  mentioned  above. 
He  was  not  popular  as  a  preacher,  but  his  sermons  were 
printed  in  a  third  edition  as  early  as  1792.     He  pub- 
lished the  Neues  Magazin  fur  Prediger^  whose  tenth 
volume  appeared  in  1801,  which  was  also  well  received, 
even  among  Koman  Catholic  clergyman.    In  addition 
to  original  work,  he  edited  Turretin's  Trad*  de  Script, 
Saa\  Interpretatione ;  and  he  was  an  important  contrib- 
utor to  the  A  ilgem,  deutsche  BMiothek,    See  Nicolai, 
Gedachtnisttchrifl  auf  Teller  (1807);  Summarisdie  U- 
benmachr.,  appended  to  Troschers  memorial  discourse ; 
Herzog,  Real- EncyJdnp.  s.  v.;    Hagenbach,  Hist»  of 
Church  in  18M  and  i9th  CeiU,  i,  847, 866, 371, 499. 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  a  Jesuit  and  father  confessor 
to  Louis  XIV,  was  born  at  Yire,  in  Normandy,  in  1648. 
He  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies,  whose 
fruit  was  an  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius  in  1678;  but  he 
eventually  engaged  in  theology,  becoming  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  Jansenists.  In  1672, 
1675,  and  1684  he  published  fulminations  against  the 
Mons  (properly  Amsterdam)  venion  of  the  Bible  by 


De  Sacy  and  other  Port -Royalists.  He  oo- operated 
with  father  Bouhours  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
however,  and  zealously  defended  the  Jesuit  missions^ 
ries  to  China  against  the  well-founded  complaints  raised 
against  them.  In  1699  he  issued  a  HiMtoire  des  Cinq 
Propositions  de  Jansenius  under  the  name  of  Dumas, 
and  in  1705  he  assailed  Quesnel  (q.  v.)  as  a  rebel  and 
heretic  He  now  became  provincial  of  his  order,  and  in 
1709  confessor  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  procure  from  pope 
Clement  XI  the  condemnation  of  the  New  CeiaL  with 
Quesnel's  notes.  The  bull  Unigemtus^  whicii  occasion- 
eil  so  much  controversy  in  France,  and  was  forcibly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king,  is  to  be  charged  primarily  upon 
Tellier.  His  dominion  ended,  however,  in  1715,  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  and  he  was  removed  first  to  Amiens  and 
afterwards  to  La  Fl^che.  He  died  at  the  latter  place 
in  1719. — Herzog,  Real^Encyklop,  8.y, 

Tel-melah  (Hcb.  Tel-me'if^h,  nb^-in,  salt  hiU; 

Sept  QiKfitkhx  and  GeX^cXe^,  v.  r.  OeXfiex^X  and  8cp- 
ftO<t^a ;  Yulg.  Thelmala)  is  joined  with  Tel-harsa  and 
Cherub  as  the  name  of  a  place  where  the  Jews  returned 
who  had  lost  their  pedigree  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  it, 
59;  Neh.  iii,  61).  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy 
(v,  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame  (OEA>IH 
for  OEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract  near  the  P<.*r- 
sian  Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name  (Gesen.  Lex,  Hth. 
8.  v.).  Cherub,  w^hich  may  be  pretty  surely  identified 
with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xipi^a),  was  in  the  same  re- 
gion. Herzfeld  (jGesdi,  Tsr,  i,  452)  insists  that  it  desig- 
nates the  province  of  Mditene  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi, 
3),  adjoining  Susiana  west  of  the  Tigris;  bat  Ptolemy 
(v,  7,  5)  and  Pliny  (vi,  8)  know  only  a  Melitene  on  the 
border  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Major. 

Te'ma  (Heb.  Teyma%  K^'^n  [in  Job  vi,  19  mi>re 
concisely  Tema\  K^ri]  =  the  Arab,  teyma^  "  a  desert" 
[but  Gesen. =Teman,  L  e.  the  jSov/A];  Sept.  Qatftay, 
Yulg.  Thema  [but  in  Isa.  Austerl^^  the  name  of  a  per- 
son and  of  a  tribe  or  district. 

1.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  15 ;  1  Chron. 
i,80).     &C.  post  2020. 

2.  The  tribe  descended  from  him  mentioned  in  Job 
vi,  19,  ^  The  troops  of  Tema  looked,  the  companies  of 
Sbeba  Waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv,  23^. 
"'  Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz ;"  and  also  the  land  occupieti 
by  this  tribe :  "The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest 
in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  companies  of 
Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema  brough  t 
water  to  him  that  was  thirsty,  they  prevented  vrith 
their  bread  him  that  fled''  (Isa.  xxi,  18, 14). 

The  name  and  the  tribe  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  classic  writers.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  of  Tkem^ 
me  (QEfifiri)  among  those  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  appar- 
ently in  the  centre  of  the  country  {Geogr,  v,  19).  Pliny 
states  that  "to  the  Nabatei  the  ancients  joined  the 
Thimanei^^  {Hist,  Nat,  vi,  82).  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  he  refers  to  the  Biblical  Teman  or 
Tenta. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Themme  of  Ptol- 
emy is  identical  with  the  modem  Teima,  an  Arab  town 
of  some  five  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  province  of  Nejd.     Wallin,  who  visit- 
ed it  in  1848,  thus  describes  it:  "Teima  stands  on  a 
mass  of  crj'Stalline  limestone,  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  level.     Patches  of  sand,  which  bave 
encroached  upon  the  rock,  are  the  only  spots  which  can 
be  cultivated.    The  inhabitants,  however,  have  consid- 
erable date  plantations,  which  yield  a  great  variety  of 
the  fruit,  of  which  one  kind  is  esteemed  the  best  fiavor«»tl 
in  all  Arabia.    Grain  is  also  cultivated,  especially  oats 
of  a  remarkably  good  quality,  but  the  produce  is  never 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inbabitaiUs.    The  greats 
er  portion  of  the  gardens  are  watered  from  a  oopioua 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  village.    The  hydraulic  con. 
trivance  by  which  water  is  raised  for  distribution  throti|;h 
channels  among  the  plantations  is  the  same  as  is  iiacf.1 
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tbimgfa  Meflopotamia  as  well  as  in  Nejil,  viz.  a  backet 
of  cunel-flkin  hung  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever  moving 
upon  an  npriglit  pole  fixed  in  the  ground"  (Journal  R, 
G,  8.  XX,  382).  Arab  writers  sute  of  Teima  that "« it  u 
a  town  in  the  Svrian  desert^  and  that  it  is  commanded 
by  the  castle  called  El-Ablak  [or  £1-Ablak  el-Fanl],  of 
Es-Semawal  [Samuel]  Ibn-*Adiya  the  Jew,  a  oontem- 
portiy  of  Imrk-el-Keys**  ( A.D.  cir.  550) ;  but  according 
to  a  tndition  it  was  built  by  Solomon,  which  points  at 
toy  rate  lo  its  antiquity  (comp.  £1-Bekri,  in  Marddd^ 
vr,  tSi),  Wallin  says  no  remains  of  the  castle  now  ex- 
ist, nor  does  even  the  name  "  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  A  small  ruined  building,  constructs 
ed  of  hewn  stone,  and  half  buried  in  sand  and  rubbish, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  too  inconsiderable  to  admit  of  its 
being  identified  with  the  celebrated  old  castle"  {ut  tup» 
pi.  3^).  This  fortress  seems,  like  that  of  Dumat-el-Jen- 
deL  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  that  must  have  pro- 
tected the  canvan  route  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
Arabia;  and  they  recall  the  passage  following  the  enu- 
merition  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael :  "•  These  [are]  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  these  [are]  their  names,  by  their  townt, 
and  by  their  cagiles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their 
nationt'*  (Gen.  xxv,  16). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  ancient  Arab  tribe  of  Bem^ 
Tfok,  of  whom  Abulfeda  speaks  (//iff.  Anteulcmu  ed. 
Flebcher,  p.  198),  were  connected  with  this  place,  and 
vere  the  more  recent  representatives  of  the  children  of 
Tema.  Forster  wonld  further  identify  the  tribe  of  Teroa 
vitb  the  Bmi-Temim,  who  bad  their  chief  stations  on 
the  ahores  of  the  Persian  Gtilf ;  but  his  proof  does  not 
seem  satisfactory  (Gtog.  of  Arabia,  i,  289  sq.). 

It  is  interesting  to  find  ooemorials  of  the  nation  found- 
ed by  this  son  of  Ishmael,  not  merely  referred  to  by 
daanc  and  Arab  geographers,  but  existing  to  the  prea- 
ent  day,  in  the  very  region  where  we  naturally  look  for 
them  (see  D'Anville,  Geog.  Ancienne,  ii,  250;  Abulfeda, 
Ikacripf,  A rab.  pw  6  sq.;  Seetzen,  in  Zach,  AfonatL  Cov" 
ntpomimt,  xviii,  374).  Like  other  Arab  tribes,  the  chil- 
dien  of  Tema  had  probably  a  nucleus  at  the  town  of 
Trims,  while  their  pasture-grounds  extended  westward 
to  the  bonten  of  Edom,  and  eaatward  to  the  Euphrates, 
joflt  as  those  of  the  Beni  Shummar  do  at  the  present 
tioe^^^Kiuo. 

Te'man  (Heb.  Teyman,  "i^'^V},  the  riffht,  also  the 
fnvtk,  as  often ;  Sept.  Qat/Aav  v.  r.  Qtfiav  and  Oafidv ; 
Vul^  TJteman  v.  r.  3feruHef,  Augier\  the  name  of  a 
isaii,  and  also  of  a  people  and  country. 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xicxri,  U).    B.C  cir.  1960.     It  wonld  appear  that  Te- 

BHfl  wm  the  first  dtthe  or  prince  (S)^^$)  of  the  Edom- 
ita  (v,  13);  and  that,  having  founded  a  tribe,  he  gave 
111  name  to  the  region  in  which  it  settled  (v,  84). 

2.  The  country  of  the  Temanites,  which  formed  in 
after -ages  the  chief  stronghold  of  Idumsan  power. 
Uaiee,when  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel  pro- 
Douoced  the  doom  of  Edom,  he  said,  ^  I  will  make  it 
deinlate  from  Teman**  (xxv,  13).  The  Temanites  were 
oektmed  for  their  courage ;  hence  the  force  and  point 
'<fObsdiah*s  judgment:  "Thy  mighty  men,0  Teman, 
thall  be  dismayed"'  (rer.  9).  They  were  also  famous  for 
viKtom;  in  allusion  to  which  characteristic,  and  per- 
^ps  with  special  reference  to  Job's  friend  Eliphaz  the 
Testaaiie,  Jeremiah  mournfully  asks,  **  Is  wisdom  no 
■isre  in  Teman?  is  counsel  perished  from  the  prudent? 
ii  their  wisdom  vanbbed?"  (Jer.  xlix,  7;  Job  ii,  11; 
enpL  Baracb  Ui,  22.    See  Pnsey,  On  Obadiah,  ver.  8). 

The  geographical  position  of  the  land  of  Teman,"  or, 
■ore  fitenlly,  the  "land  of  the  Temanite,"  as  it  is  called 
ii  Gen.  xxrvi,  84  05^^t)n  }^';^«;  Sept.  U  ttk  yfj^ 
Bmiiaiw,  A.V.  ''Temani**),  is  nowhere  defined  in 
^^criptme;  hot  there  are  several  incidental  notices  which 
tnd  to  fix  it  with  considerable  certaintv.  1.  It  is  in- 
tiraaiehr  connected  with  Edom,  and  manifestly  either 
^'TOMd  a  province  of  it,  or  lay  upon  its  border  (Jer.  xlix, 
*i^').   In  one  passage  it  is  included  in  the  same  cuise 


with  Bozrah,  the  capital  of  Edom :  **  I  will  send  a  fire 
upon  Teman,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Bozrah'^ 
(Amos  i,  12).  2.  Habakkuk  joins  Teman  in  parallelism 
with  Mount  Paran  (iii,  3) ;  and  this  might  probably  in- 
dicate that  the  portion  of  Edom  lying  over  against  Ka- 
desh,  beside  which  rose  Mount  Paran  (q.  v.),  was  called 
Teman.  Perhaps,  as  the  northern  section  of  Edom  was 
called  Gebal,  the  southem  section  may  have  got  the 
name  Teman.  3.  Ezekiel  groups  Teman  in  such  a  way 
with  Edom  and  Dedan  as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  lay  between  them,  and  therefore  on  the  80uth 
and  south-east  of  the  former  (Ezek.  xxv,  13).  See  Di£- 
DAN.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  Teman  was 
the  name  given  by  Ettau's  distinguished  grandson  to  his 
possessions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom.  As  the  tribe  increased  in  strength  and  wealth, 
they  spread  out  over  the  region  extending  southward 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  eastward 
into  Arabia.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  hitherto  considered  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult, but  which  the  advances  recently  made  in  Biblical 
geography  tend  to  elucidate.  The  sacred  writer  com- 
mences his  description  of  the  territory  of  Judah  in  these 
words :  '*  This,  then,  was  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Judah ; 
even  to  the  border  of  Edom  the  wilderness  of  Zin  south- 
ward was  the  uttermost  part  of  the  south  coast*'  (xv,  1). 
Besides  being  unintelligible,  this  is  not  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  renderings  of  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  are  still  worse.  The  Hebrew  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows:  Towards  (or  ahnff,  hvi)  the  border  of 
Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  to  the  N^eb  {nSl|l,3)  from 
the  extremity  of  Teman"  (1^'^n  natp?^).  The  writer 
is  describing  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  territory. 
It  extended  along  the  border  of  Edom,  including  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  from  the  extreme  (north-western)  cor- 
ner of  Teman  to  the  Negeb.  Teman  is  unquestionably 
a  proper  name,  as  is  shown  by  the  word  n2Cpt3  being 
placed  before  it.  So  also  is  Negeb.  The  wilderness  of 
Zin  extended  up  as  far  as  Kadesh,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
thus  allotted  to  Judah.  Teman  included  the  mountains 
of  Edom  as  far  north  as  Mount  Hor,  opposite  Kadesh ; 
and  thus  the  territory  of  Judah  reached  to  its  extreme 
north-western  comer.  The  Negeb  included  the  downs 
along  the  southern  base  of  the  Judaean  hills,  and  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  above  trans- 
lation is  found  in  part  in  the  Arabic  version,  and  is 
adopted  by  Houbigant. 

The  accounts  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  of  Te- 
man are  not  consistent.  They  describe  it  as  a  region 
of  the  rulers  of  Edom  in  the  land  of  Oebalitis ;  and  they 
further  state  that  there  is  a  village  of  that  name  fifteen 
(Jerome  has^re)  miles  from  Petra.  But  in  another 
notice  they  appear  to  distinguish  this  Teman  from  one 
in  Arabia  (Onomatt,  s.  v.  **  Theman").  On  the  map  in 
Burckhardfs  Travels  in  Syria,  Theman  is  idenrified  with 
the  modem  village  of  Moan,  east  of  Petra ;  but  for  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  authority  (Winer,  BiUisches  Real' 
toorterh,  s.  v. "  Theman."  See  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syr, 
and  PaL  p.  58). — Ritto.  The  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Nabathsans  seems  to  have  obliterated  almost  all 
of  the  traces  (always  obscure)  of  the  migratory  tribes 
of  the  desert.    See  Edom. 

Te'mcmi  (Gen.  xxxvi,  84)  or  Te'manite  (Heb. 
7Vymam',.'^3^'^Pl ;  Sept.  Oaifiavi  or  Omfiavirrjs')  is  the 
title  (1  Chron.  i,  45;  Job  ii,  11  sq.)  of  a  descendant  of 
Teman  or  an  inhabitant  of  that  land.    See  Teman. 

Tem'eni  [some  Te'meni  or  Teme'm]  (Heb.  Teyme' 
w',  '^3^'^R,  Temanite  [Gesen.]  or  fortunate  [FUrst] ;  Sept. 
Qaifidv,  Vulg.  Themanf),  second-named  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ashur  (q.  v.),  the  **  father"  of  Tekoa  by  his  wife  Naa- 
rah  (1  Chron.  iv,6).     KC  cir.  1618. 

Temneh  (or  Tlmneh)  Version.  Temneh  is  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Kuiah  countr}*,  near  Sierra  Le- 
one, in  West  Africa.    At  present  there  exists  a  transla- 
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tion  of  the  Kew  Test.,  Geneeifs  and  Psalma.  The  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Schlen- 
ker,  was  printed  only  in  1866,  the  other  paru  uuw  pub- 
lished having  been  added  since  that  time.  Corop.  Rf' 
ports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.   (B.  P.) 

Temper,  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  the  sam  of 
our  inclinations  and  tendencies,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired. The  word  is  seldom  used  by  good  writers  with- 
out an  epithet,  as  a  good  or  a  had  temper.  Temper 
must  be  distinguished  from  passion.  The  passions  are 
quick  and  strong  emotions,  which  by  degrees  subside. 
Temper  is  the  disposition  which  remains  after  these 
emotions  are  past,  and  which  forms  the  habitual  pro- 
pensity of  the  souL  See  Evans,  Practical  Discourses  on 
the  Christian  Temper;  and  the  various  articles  Forti- 
tude, Humility,  Love,  Fatiknce,  etc. 

Temperance  (^yrparcio,  seif-restraint),  that  vir- 
tue which  a  man  is  said  to  possess  who  moderates  and 
restrains  his  sensual  appetite.  It  is  often,  however,  used 
in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  synonymous  with  mod- 
eration^ and  is  then  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
passions.  ^*  Tem perance,"  says  Addison, "  has  those  par- 
ticular advantages  above  all  other  means  of  health,  that 
it  may  be  practiced  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  at  any 
season  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into 
which  every  man  may  put  himself  without  interruption 
to  business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  Physic, 
for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  substitute  of 
exercise  or  temperance."  In  order  to  obtain  and  prac- 
tice this  virtue,  we  should  consider  it,  1.  As  a  divine 
command  (PhiL  iv,  6;  Luke  xxi,  84;  Prov.  xxiii,  1-3); 
2.  As  conducive  to  health ;  8.  Ajs  advantageous  to  the 
lowers  of  the  mind;  4.  As  a  defence  against  injustice, 
lust,  imprudence,  detraction,  poverty,  etc. ;  5.  The  ex- 
ample of  Christ  should  be  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
it. — Buck. 

Temperance  Reform.  As  an  organized  move- 
ment, the  temperance  reformation  is  of  very  modem 
origin.  For  ages,  indeed,  wise  men  have  deplored  the 
miseries  of  the  habit  at  whose  extinction  it  aims;  yet 
it  is  but  recently  that  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
those  evils  seems  to  have  been  fully  apprehended,  the 
true  basis  of  reform  recognised,  and  united  and  per- 
sistent effort  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  gigantic 
mischief. 

I.  The  Hahit' of  Drunkenness, — An  interesting  fact 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  habit  of  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicants. Man  discovered,  long  ago,  that  his  mental 
state  is  affected  by  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  and  that 
they  have  power,  not  only  to  lend  increased  enjoyment 
to  social  hours,  but  to  lessen  pain,  cheer  the  desponding, 
and,  for  a  brief  period,  lift  even  the  despairing  out  of 
the  depths.  Thus  Homer  describes  the  effects  of  ne- 
penthe  {Odyssey^  bk.  iv) : 

"Meantime,  with  srenial  Joy  to  warm  the  soni, 
Bright  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inc>piring  bowl, 
'Dempcred  with  drngs  of  sovereign  wv^e,  to  nssaage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tnmnltnouH  rnge : 
To  clear  the  cloudy  Ik-ont  of  wrinkled  Care, 
And  dry  the  tenrfnl  sinices  of  Despair. 
Charmed  with  that  potent  draught,  the  exalted  mind 
All  f>ense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind. 
Thoniih  on  the  blazing  pile  hit>  father  lay, 
Or  a  loved  brother  groaned  his  life  away ; 
Or  darling  »on,  oppressed  by  mfllAn  force, 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  a  mnnsfled  corse; 
From  mom  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene, 
The  man,  entranced,  would  view  the  deathfnl  scene." 

This  is  a  tme  portrait,  and  fita  our  own  times  as  accu- 
rately as  it  did  those  of  Homer.  This  state,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  characterize  by  the  term  in- 
toxication, or  drunkenness,  is  in  reality  a  combination 
of  two  effects,  narcosis  and  exhilaration.  Not  only  when 
the  victim  has  l)ecome  visibly  drank,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  dose  begins  its  impression,  the  circula- 
tion loses  force,  the  blood  oools,  physical  streDgth  de- 
clines, the  nerves  are  leas  sensitive,  mental  acumen  is 
dulled,  and  every  power  of  miud  and  body  is  lessened. 


But  at  the  very  time  when  the  drug  is  working  this  re- 
sult, there  is  a  mental  exhilaration,  a  delusive  lifting-np 
of  the  spirits,  which  cheats  the  victim  with  a  false  con- 
sciousness of  augmented  powers.  He  never  before  felt 
so  strong,  or  realized  that  he  was  so  intellectual,  so 
wise,  so  witty ;  be  never  before  had  so  much  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  or  contemplated  himself  generally 
with  so  much  satisfaction.  This  delusion  continues, 
and  even  increases,  while  he  is  sinking  rapidly  into  ut- 
ter imbecility,  mental  and  physicaL 

There  are  various  substances  which  have  less  or  more 
of  this  strange  potenc}'.  Those  chiefly  used  for  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  producing  these  effects  are  alcohol, 
opium,  the  hemp  poison  {Cannabis  Jndica),  tobacco,  the 
coca-leaf,  the  betel-nut,  and  the  thorn-apple.  While 
the  general  effect  of  these  substances  is  the  same,  there 
is  some  variety  in  their  action.  Alcohol  benumbs  the 
body  more  rapidly  than  opium  and  Indian  hemp,  and 
tends  more  to  noise  imd  violence  at  first,  and  a  paralytic 
stagger  afterwards.  The  thom-apple  produces  tempo- 
rary delirium  as  the  final  symptom.  The  coca -leaf, 
tobacco,  and  the  betel-nut  are  milder  forms  of  the  in- 
toxicating principle,  and  seem  to  be  used  chiefly  to  al- 
lay mental  and  physical  disqniet,  and  superinduoe  a 
feeling  of  ease  and  comfort. 

But  continued  indulgence  tends  to  the  formation  of  a 
tyrannical  habit,  whose  force  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
repeated  druggings  produce  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  whole  nervoos  system.  The  novice 
experiences  his  dreamy  joys  for  a  brief  space,  and  then 
comes  out  of  them  in  a  condition  more  or  less  morbid, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  dose.  He  generally  re- 
covers his  usual  condition  in  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps 
has  no  desire  to  repeat  his  experience;  but  if  he  repeats 
it  again  and  again,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  finds 
himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  new  appetite,  and  burdened 
by  a  new  and  pressing  want.  Now,  when  the  force  of 
the  last  dose  of  the  drug  has  been  spent,  he  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  unrest,  mental  and  physical,  which  may  be 
only  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness,  or  amount  to  direst 
agony,  according  to  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in 
his  downward  road.  From  this  disquiet,  or  distress,  he 
knows  of  only  one  method  of  quick  relief,  and  that  is 
another  dose  of  the  same  drug.  And  so  the  drug  be- 
comes the  tyrant  and  he  the  slave.  As  the  coils  of  the 
serpent  tighten  about  him,  he  sinks,  mentaUy,  morally, 
socially.  At  last  he  cares  only  fur  his  drag,  or  rather 
is  driven  to  it  by  the  lash  of  remorse  and  horror,  which 
come  upon  him  whenever  he  is  not  under  the  9pelL 
He  cares  not  for  poverty,  rags,  and  dirt,  for  cold  and 
hunger.  He  cares  less  for  his  wife  and  children  than  a 
tiger  does  for  his  mate  or  a  wolf  for  his  cubs.  The  pity 
of  the  good,  the  scom  of  the  brutal,  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  those  who  love  him,  the  w^rath  of  the  living 
God,  have  no  power  to  move  him,  and  in  passive  and 
hopeless  shame  and  despair,  alternating  with  brief  sea- 
sons of  attempted  reform,  he  goes  down  to  his  doom. 

II.  Extern  and  Evils  oflntorieation, — Thus  the  Asiat- 
ic peoples  bear  the  burden  of  evil  caused  by  indulgence 
in  opium  and  the  hemp  intoxicant.  Thus  Europe  and 
America  groan  under  the  woes  inflicted  by  alcohol. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  there  were 
166,122  retail  dealers  in  ardent  spirits  in  the  various 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  the  taxes  levied  on  distilled  liquors  were 
over  $52,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  1082  in  the  number  of  dealers,  and  $2,0CM),0OO  in 
the  receipts,  llie  same  year,  827,000,000  gallons  of 
malt  liquors  paid  into  the  Treasury  over  $10,000,000, 
making  the  total  receipts  from  taxes  on  akohoHc 
liquors  $68,000,000.  The  increased  consumption  of 
malt  liquora  the  same  year  was  25,000,000  gallons. 
The  total  annual  outlay  in  the  United  States  for  dis- 
tilled and  malt  liquors  cannot  be  less  than  $700,000,000. 
In  England,  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1878,  tbei« 
were  156,589  licensed  venders  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and,  as  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
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liords  showB)  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  cost 
ifaem  the  som  of  $718,000,000. 

But  this  enormous  wi^te,  which  swallows  up  so  large 
a  put  of  the  earnings  of  the  people,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  woes.  Vice,  crime,  pauperism,  public  evils,  and 
public  hardens  of  every  kind  multiply  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  the  alcoholic  habit.  What  are 
usually  called  the  dangerous  classes  in  our  cities  are  its 
creation.  It  is  a  prolific  source  of  political  corruption. 
Powerful  in  votes  and  money,  and  with  an  instinctive 
dread  of  integrity  in  public  men,  the  liquor  interest 
frraviutes  to  the  vrrong  side  of  every  public  question. 
By  its  aid  bad  men  are  exalted  to  office,  the  laws  are 
imperiiectly  administered,  life  and  property  are  rendered 
insecure,  and  taxes  increase.  In  all  Christiau  lands,  the 
liquor  habit  and  the  liquor  interest  are  recognised  more 
iBd  more  clearly  as  the  direct  antagonists  of  morals,  re- 
figioQ,  and  every  element  of  the  welfare  of  men  and  na- 
tiona,  On  these  grounds  the  temperance  reform  bases 
us  argument. 

IIL  UiaUmf  ofiht  Tempenmce  Movement, — The  first 
tiforts  to  stay  this  tide  of  death  date  back  many  years. 
In  all  nations — even  in  ancient  times — there  were  per- 
aoos  who  abstained,  generally  through  religious  mo- 
tives, from  the  intoxicating  drinks  of  their  day.  Such 
were  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Vestals 
among  the  Romans.  AU  through  the  ages,  excess  has 
been  condemned  by  the  thoughtful,  while  the  moderate 
we  of  intoxicants  was  long  deemed  allowable,  if  not  neo- 
ensrv.  Thus  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
nectkat,  as  long  ago  as  1639,  passed  laws  designed  to 
leiKn  the  excesrive  use  of  distilled  liquors. 

John  Wesley  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  reform. 
In  the  year  1743  he  prepared  the  "  General  Rules"  for 
the  gnidanM  of  his  societies,  and  in  warning  his  people 
against  the  sins  of  the  tiroes  he  names  drunkermesSf 
bfjfvig  or  tdlmg  tpirituou$  Uquortf  or  driaJang  them,  un- 
im  HI  eatee  of  extreme  neceuUy,  This  is  one  of  the 
rales  which,  as  he  declares,  "  we  are  taught  of  God  to 
t*bserve,even  in  his  written  Word ;"  and  the  rule  stands 
lo-day,  hi  the  exact  words  of  Wesley,  in  the  IHacipline 
**fikt  Metkoditt  Episcopal  Church,  Wteley  was  equal- 
ly outspoken  in  the  pulpit.  In  his  sermon  On  the  Vie 
itfUomnf  is  the  following  passage : 

''Xeliher  may  we  hurt  our  neighbor  in  his  body; 
tk«refSiv«  we  may  not  sell  anything  which  tends  to  1m- 
|tair  health.  Soch  is,  eminently,  all  that  liquid  Are  com- 
Boalv  called  drams,  or  vplritnous  liquors.  It !«  true  these 
nay  liare  a. place  in  meaieine  .  .  .  although  there  would 
ramy  be  ocoision  for  them,  were  It  not  for  the  nn»kilfal- 
neps  of  the  prsctittoner ;  therefore  such  as  prepare  and 
arU  them  only  for  this  end  may  keep  their  conscience 
clear.  .  .  .  Bat  all  who  sell  them  in  the  common  way  U) 
any  that  will  boy  are  pofsoners  general.  They  murder 
hii  au^jesty's  aabiects  by  wholesale,  neither  does  their  eye 
pity  or  sparer  They  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep :  aud 
vhat  is  their  gain  f  Is  it  not  the  blood  of  these  men  ? 
Who,  tbeo,  would  envy  their  large  estates  and  sumptuous 
;«laoe«f  A  curse  is  in  the  midst  of  them ;  the  curse  of 
G<jd  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the  timber,  the  furniture  of 
them.  Hie  carf*e  of  God  is  In  their  gardens,  their  walk, 
ih«ir  fToves:  a  fire  that  bums  to  the  nethermost  hell. 
Blwd,  blood  is  there ;  the  fonudatlon,  the  floor,  the  walls, 
the  root  are  stained  with  blood.  And  canst  thou  hope, 
0  tb«<a  nnftD  of  blood !  though  thou  art  clothed  in  scarlet 
acd  foe  linen,  and  fiareat  snmptnonsly  every  day — canst 
tboo  hope  to  deliver  down  thy  fields  of  blood  to  Uie  third 
sn»ntioB  f  Not  so,  for  there  is  a  God  iu  heaven ;  there- 
^«e  thy  name  shall  aoon  be  rooted  ont." 

These  bold  words  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  use 
if  ifiCoxIcating  liquors  was  universal,  both  in  England 
aad  America.  Thus  John  Wesley  leaped  at  once  to  a 
frmtir«  which  other  reformers  did  not  reach  in  almost 
a  himdfvd  years.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  another  matter, 
«jeewhat  akin  to  alcoholic  indulgences,  he  at  once  ad- 
vt!ie«d  to  a  position  towards  which  his  followers  in  our 
vwn  day  are  feebly  struggling,  but  which  no  Church,  as 
K^,  has  yet  reached.  He  strongly  counselled  his  peo- 
ple ooc  to  ose  snuff  or  tobacco,  and,  in  regard  to  his 
preachm,  made  it  a  positive  rule  that  none  of  them 
^va*  '  to  ase  tobacco  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuff,  un- 
ka  it  he  pseseribed  by  a  physician." 


In  1651  the  people  of  East  Hampton,  on  Long  Island, 
resolved,  at  a  town  meeting,  that  no  one  should  retail 
liquor  but  such  as  were  regularly  authorized  to  engage 
in  the  business,  and  even  then  not  to  furnish  "  above 
half  a  pint  at  a  time  among  four  men."  Something  like 
a  prohibitory  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
Virginia  colony  in  1676,  but  what  the  novel  experiment 
amounted  to  caunot  now  be  ascertained.  The  practice 
of  providing  liquor  on  funeral  occasions  generally  pre- 
vailed; and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1760  that 
an  earnest  combined  effort  was  made  by  the  various 
churches  to  abolish  it,  and  even  this  small  reform  was 
not  accomplished  till  many  years  afterwards. 

On  Feb.  23, 1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  passeil  unanimously  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

**i{e«o2ved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  le0s- 
latnres  of  the  United  Sutes  immediately  to  pass  Ihws  the 
most  effective  for  pnttine  an  immediate  stop  to  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  distillTng  grain,  by  which  the  most  ex- 
tensive evils  are  likely  to  be  derived  if  not  qnickly  pre- 
vented." 

This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  war  measure  rath- 
er than  an  attempt  at  reform.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
present  effects,  but  is  prompted  by  the  fear  of  some  fut- 
ure evil,  probably  a  scarcity  of  grain,  caused  by  the 
gathering  of  farm  laborers  into  the  army,  and  the  con- 
sequent lessened  production. 

In  1789  two  hundred  farmers  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
united  in  a  pledge  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  iu  their 
farm-work  the  ensuing  season.  In  1790  a  volume  of 
sermons,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  eminent  patriot  and  philan- 
thropist of  Philadelphia,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  made  a  powerful  impression  in  regard 
to  the  evils  of  the  alcoholic  vice,  and  the  physicians  of 
the  city  united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which 
they  compare  **  the  ravages  of  distUled  spirits  upon  life" 
to  those  of  **  plague  or  pestilence,"  only  "  more  certain 
and  extensive,"  and  pray  the  Congress  to  **  impose  such 
heavy  duties  upon  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effect- 
ual to  restrain  their  intemperate  use." 

In  1794  Dr.  Rush  published  an  essay  entitled  A 
Medical  Inquiry  into  the  EJfectt  of  Ardent  Spirits  upon 
the  Body  and  Mind,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  habit- 
ual use  of  distilled  liquors  is  useless,  pernicious,  and  uni- 
versally dangerous,  and  that  their  use  as  a  beverage 
ought  to  be  wholly  abandoned.  Still  the  blow  y/ai 
aimed  at  distilled  spirits  only,  and  the  true  ground  of 
reform  was  not  yet  reached. 

In  1808  a  society  was  formed  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  T.,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  permanent  or- 
ganization founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tem- 
perance. It  was  called  "The  Union  Temperate  So- 
ciety of  Moreau  and  Northumberland."  The  members 
pleclged  themselves  not  to  drink  any  distilled  spirits  or 
wine,  nor  offer  them  to  others,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  penalty  for  being  intoxicated  was  fifty 
cents.  All  this  looks  ridiculous  now ;  but  it  was  a  bold 
movement  for  those  days,  and  the  projectors  of  it  were, 
no  doubt,  duly  abused  as  madmen  and  fanatics. 

Still,  the  day  was  dawning.  Religious  bodies  began 
to  awake.  In  1812  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  adopted  a  report  which  urged  all  the 
ministers  of  that  denomination  to  preach  on  the  subject, 
and  warn  their  hearers  "  not  only  against  actual  intem- 
perance, but  against  all  those  habits  and  indulgences 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  it"  The  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut,  the  same  year,  adopted 
a  report  prepared  by  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  which  rec- 
ommended entire  abstinence  from  all  distilled  liquors. 
Thus  they  reached,  in  1812,  the  position  which  John 
Wesley  occupied  and  inculcated  m  his  '*  General  Rules" 
in  1748.  The  same  year  (1812),  the  Consociation  of 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  published  an  appeal  which 
goes  one  step  further.  It  says, "  The  remedy  we  would 
suggest,  particularly  to  those  whose  appetite  for  drink 
is  strong  and  increasing,  is  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
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use  of  all  intoxicating  liqaore.**  This,  they  admiti  ^  may 
be  deemed  a  harsh  remedy  "but  they  apologize  fur  it  on 
the  ground  that  **  the  nature  of  the  disease  absolutely 
requires  it."  The  consociation,  at  the  same  time,  made 
a  practical  beginning  of  reform  by  excluding  all  spiritu- 
ous liquors  from  their  meetings. 

In  1813  the  Massachusetta  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance  was  formed  in  Boston.  The  so- 
ciety, however,  aimed  only  to  suppress  "  the  too  free  use 
of  ardent  spirits  and  its  kindred  vices,"  and  therefore 
accomplished  little.  Still,  all  these  movements  called 
public  attention  to  the  evil,  and  kept  men  thinking. 
The  spell  of  indifference  was  broken,  the  discussion  be- 
came more  earnest  and  thorough,  and  appeals,  sermons, 
and  pamphlets  began  to  issue  from  the  press.  Fore- 
most among  these  writers  was  Kev.  Justin  Edwards, 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Andover,  Mass.,  who  afterwards 
occupied  a  still  more  prominent  place  in  the  reform 
movement.  In  18*23  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  president  of 
Union  College,  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the 
Evils  of  Intemperance^  which  greatly  aided  the  reform. 
In  January,  1826,  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin  published  in  the 
Connecticut  Observer  a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  took 
the  ground  that  the  only  real  antidote  for  the  evils  dep- 
recated ia  total  abstinence,  not  only  from  distilled  spir- 
its, but  from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  His  position, 
however,  was  generally  regarded  as  extreme,  and  he 
had  few  immediate  converts  to  his  opiniona. 

In  February,  1826,  chiefly  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Dr.  Edwards,  a  few  friends  of  the  reform  met  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  organized  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society.  The  pledge  was  still  the  old  one — ab- 
stinence from  ardent  spirits — but  the  movement  was 
nevertheless  an  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the 
society  was  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  campaign  through- 
out the  country.  In  April,  Kev.  William  Collier  estab- 
lished in  Boston  the  first  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
cause.  It  was  called  The  National  PhUantkropistf  and 
was  published  weekly.  This  same  year  (1826),  Lyman 
Beecher  published  his  famous  Six  Sei-mons  on  Temper- 
ance, which  in  burning  eloquence  and  powerful  con- 
densations of  truth  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any- 
thing since  written  on  the  subject*  The  reform  was 
now  fairly  begun.  In  1827  there  were  state  societies 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Illinois,  while  two  hundred  and  twenty  local  socie- 
ties, scattered  through  these  and  other  states,  enrolled 
an  aggregate  of  thirty  thousand  members.  Men  of  the 
highest  character  and  position  were  identified  with  the 
reform,  such  as  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  Dr.  Day  (president 
of  Yale  College),  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Edward  C.  Delavan, 
and  eminent  physicians,  such  as  Drs.  Massey,  Hosack, 
and  Sewell.  About  this  time  L.  M.  Sargent  published 
his  Temperance  Tales,  thus  bringing  into  the  battle  a 
new  and  powerful  weapon. 

The  reform  made  rapid  progress.  In  1831  there  were 
state  societies  in  all  but  five  states,  while  the  local  or^ 
ganizations  numbered  2200.  In  1832  Gen.  Cass,  the 
secretary  of  war,  abolished  the  spirit  ration  in  the  army, 
and  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  distilled  liq- 
uors by  sutlers.  This  action,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  repealed  by  some  one  of  his  successors  in  oflice,  as 
we  find  Gen.  McClellan,  thirty  years  afterwards,  issuing 
an  equivalent  order  in  reference  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  secretary  of  the  navy  also  issued,  in  1832, 
an  order  offering  the  men  extra  pay  and  rations  of  cof- 
fee and  sugar  instead  of  the  spirit  ration.  In  1833  there 
were  5000  local  societies,  with  more  than  a  million  of 
members,  of  whom  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  had 
been  intemperate,  4000  distilleries  had  been  closed,  and 
1000  American  vessels  sailed  without  liquor. 

This  year  (1833)  is  notable  for  another  advanced  step. 
Experience  was  daily  demonstrating  the  insufiiciency 
of  a  reform  which  interdicted  distilled  liquors  only. 
Not  a  few  drunkards  signed  the  pledge  against  such 
beverages  and  kept  it,  and  were  drunkards  still.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  steadily  moving  towards  the  true  ground 


— total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Mr. 
Luther  Jackson,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  prepared  a 
pledge  of  this  character,  and  secured  a  thousand  signa- 
tures. To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  iuauguratiug  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  reform. 

In  May,  1833,  the  first  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Four  him- 
dred  and  forty  delegates,  representing  nineteen  states 
and  one  territory,  counselled  together  three  days.  Two 
important  conclusions  were  embodied  in  their  resolu- 
tions— first,  that  the  traffic  in  distilled  liquors  as  a  bev- 
erage is  morally  wrong;  second,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  local  societies  should  accept,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  total-abstinence  pledge.  A  permanent  so- 
ciety was  formed,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Union,  accomplished  much  for  the  cause. 

The  contest  from  this  time  assumed  a  twofold  direc- 
tion— one  line  of  argument  and  effort  aiming  to  dissuade 
the  people  from  all  use  of  intoxicants,  and  the  other  tak- 
ing the  shape  of  an  attack  upon  the  traffic  and  the  laws 
which  sanction  it.  Public  sentiment  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  instead  of  being  protected  by  law, 
under  the  pretence  of  regulating  it,  the  traffic  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  put  on  record  their  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  three  fourths  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  are 
caused  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  added, 
"It  is  our  solemn  impression  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  our  public  authorities  should  no  longer  sanc- 
tion the  evil  complained  of  by  granting  licenses.**  Sev- 
eral state  conventions  the  same  year  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

In  1834  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
two  sermons  on  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic;  and  Sam- 
uel Chipman  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  alms- 
houses and  jails  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  publish- 
ed a  report,  showing  how  largely  the  alcoholic  vice  wa.4 
responsible  for  crowding  them  with  inmates.  In  1835 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  then  the  youthful  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  published,  under  the  title  of 
Deacon  Gileses  DUfillery,  what  purported  to  be  a  dream. 
Daemons  were  represented  as  working  in  the  deacon's 
distillery, and  manufacturing  **  liquid  damnation,**  "mur- 
der," "  suicide,"  etc,  for  the  human  employer.  The 
stinging  satire  took  eflect-.  Mr.  Cheever  was  asraulted 
in  the  streets  of  Salem,  and  was  also  prosecuted  for  slan- 
der by  a  certain  rum-distilling  deacon,  who  thoug:ht  he 
recognised  his  own  portrait  in  the  deacon  Giles  of  the 
dream.  Mr.  Cheever  was  convicted  and  imprisoned  for 
a  few  days,  but  on  his  release  returned  at  onoe  to  the 
attack  in  another  dream  concerning  Deacon  Jfmes's 
Brewery,  in  which  devils  are  described  -as  makiny^  beer, 
and,  as  they  dance  about  the  caldron,  chanting  the  speU 
of  the  witches  in  Shakespeare*s  Macbeth — 

*'Ronnd  ahont  the  caldron  go ; 
In  tbo  poisoned  entrails  throw; 
Drugs  ihat  in  the  coldest  veins 
Shoot  incefwant  pnins : 
Herbs  tbiit,  brought  froiA  hellV  black  door. 
Do  their  buBiness  slow  and  sure — 
Donble, donble  toil  and  trouble: 
Fire,  buru ;  aud  caldron,  bubble.** 

The  assault  and  the  prosecution  called  universal  atten- 
tion to  the  affair;  the  dreams  were  published  evety- 
where,  and  produced  great  effect.  About  the  same  Ume 
another  local  excitement  aided  the  general  cause,  BIr. 
Delavan  exposed  the  methods  of  the  Albany  brewers, 
whom  he  charged  with  procuring  water  for  their  busi- 
ness from  a  foul  pond  covered  with  green  scum  and  cle-> 
filed  with  the  putrid  remains  of  dead  cats  and  dogs^ 
Eight  brewers  brought  suits  against  him,  claiming 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol* 
lars,  but  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  a  dime. 

In  1836  a  second  National  Temperance  Convention, 
attended  by  four  hundred  delegates,  and  presided  over 
by  Chancellor  Walworth,  was  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  V. 
The  most  important  business  done  was  the  passing  of  a 
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fHoluiion  that  henceforth  the  pledge  ghould  be  total 
abgiuiaee  from  all  that  intoiuxttes.  This  resolution, 
though  offered  by  Dr.  Edwards,  supported  by  Lyman 
Bcecher,  and  adopted  ananimously  by  the  convention, 
wta  not  approved  by  all  who  claimed  to  be  friends  of 
the  ctne.  Not  a  few,  whose  temperance  zeal  consisted 
in  an  ardent  desire  to  reform  other  people  from  rum  and 
bnndr,  while  they  themselves  drank  wine  without  scru- 
ple, fdl  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  reform,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  Societies  disbanded  in  every  direction,  promi- 
sent  woikers  under  the  old  pledge  became  silent  when 
the  new  one  was  adopted,  and  once  more  the  cry  of 
''fiuuticism"  filled  the  air,  this  time  with  some  new 
roioes  in  the  chorus.  Still,  not  until  this  hour  had  the 
rvform  planttd  itself  on  the  right  ground  and  grasped 
the  true  weapons  of  its  warfare.  The  people  rallied 
uoand  the  new  banner,  and  the  work  went  on  with 
Bwre  eifieiency  than  ever  before.  In  January,  1837,  the 
Jcvnat  of  the  American  Temperance  Uniont  edited  by 
Kev.John  Marsh,  was  established,  and  did  valiant  ser- 
vice till  1865,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  National 
Timperance  Advocate. 

In  18d8  began  the  legislative  war  against  the  traffic 
—a  contest  which  has  seen  many  victories  and  defeats, 
and  will  probably  see  many  more  before  the  final  vic- 
tory. In  lesponse  to  growing  public  sentiment,  the  li- 
cense laws  of  several  states  were  made  more  stringent. 
Manchusetts  passed  a  law  prohibiting  ihe  sale  of  al- 
coholic liqoors  in  less  quantity  than  fifteen  gallons.  In 
1839  llisjwippi  followed  with  a  "one  gallon  law,"  and 
lUinns  adopted  what  would  now  be  termed  ^  local  op- 
tkm."  The  universal  agitation  on  the  subject  created 
gcoeial  alarm  among  those  interested  in  the  manufact- 
ure and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  they,  too»  began  to 
oiganize  and  ooUeet  funds  to  be  used  at  the  polls  and  in 
l^alstive  halls  to  arrest  the  reform.  Still  the  good 
cause  advanced.  Temperance  organizations,  temper- 
ance jooornals,  lectnres,  and  labors  of  every  kind  were 
moliiplying.  Good  news  of  progress  came  from  £ng^ 
land,  asd  from  father  Mathew,  a  Catholic  priest  in  Ire- 
land, who  had  given  himself  to  reform  work  and  had 
achieved  marvellous  successes. 

In  1810  the  **  Washingtonian"  movement  began  in 
Btltiaioiie^  Six  hard  drinkers,  who  had  met  for  a  night's 
eanusal,  suddenly  resolved  to  reform,  signed  a  total-ab- 
nineoee  pledge,  and  formed  a  society  for  active  labor. 
They  held  meetings,  recited  the  nmple  story  of  their 
i^mer  erron,  and  how  they  were  rescued,  and  invited 
the  most  hopeless  victims  of  the  vice  to  Join  them. 
Wooderful  rttults  followed,  the  work  spread,  and  in  the 
i^aoe  of  two  or  three  years  it  is  estimated  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inebriates  had  signed  the  pledge. 
IniDcoae  good  was  done,  and  yet  the  movement  soon 
began  to  wane.  The  demand  for  reformed  drunkards  as 
kctoren  became  so  great  as  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
crowd  of  irresponsible  men ;  some  without  suflicient  in- 
leUigesee  for  their  position,  others  lacking  in  principle. 
These  made  a  trade  of  the  business;  they  sneered  at  all 
«i>rkefs  who  had  no  drunken  experiences  to  relate, 
abused  the  churches,  and  sought  to  outdo  each  other  in 
extravagant  descriptions  of  their  past  lives.  Soon  that 
vhich  began  as  an  agonizing  struggle  for  life  became 
anseny  popular  amusement;  the  funniest  lecturer  got 
the  moat  invitations  and  the  best  pay;  and  the  move- 
■cst,  powerful  as  it  was  at  one  time,  broke  down  under 
the  load  of  the  tgnorant,  unprincipled,  and  foolish  oper^ 
aion  who,  for  their  own  profit,  pUed  their  weight  upon 
0.  Sdll,  bitterly  as  the  friends  of  temperance  were  dis- 
spfwiaied  by  the  collapse  of  the  Waahingtonian  episode, 
the  general  cause  oondnned  to  advance.  In  the  ten 
Ttsa  ending  in  1810,  while  the  population  of  the  United 
Scales  bad  grown  from  12,000,000  to  17,000,000,  the  con- 
MBptMu  of  distilled  Uqnors  had  fallen  from  70,000,000 
lo  43^jOQO  gallona.  In  thirtv  yean  the  number  of 
dutiflerics  had  fallen  from  40,000  to  10^6. 

la  1812  the  order  of  the  Sona  of  Temperance  was 
<«aded  ia  the  city  of  N^  York.    Thi«  order  is  the 


oldest  of  the  compact  organizations  which  not  only 
pledge  their  members  to  total  abstinence,  but  unite  them 
on  a  plan  of  mutual  systematic  relief  in  times  of  sick- 
ness. During  the  thirty-eight  years  of  its  existence 
the  order  has  varied  greatly  in  numerical  strength.  In 
1850  it  numbered  282,238  members.  Sufiering  severely 
during  the  late  war,  the  **  Sons*'  in  1866  numbered  only 
54,768.  Since  that  date  they  are  again  making  prog- 
ress, and  now  number  about  100,000  members.  The  In- 
dependent Order  of  Rechabites,  a  society  of  similar  char- 
acter, established  in  £ngland  in  1835,  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  spread  with  consid- 
erable rapidity.  In  1845  another  order,  the  Templars 
of  Honor  and  Temperance,  was  established  in  New  York 
city.  This  fraternity  was  originally  designed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  whose  members 
should  pass  through  various  degrees,  and  be  known  to 
each  other  everywhere  by  signs  and  passwords ;  but  it 
was  organized  as  an  independent  society.  They  num- 
ber about  17,000  members. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  license 
system  went  on  with  vigor.  In  1845  the  matter  was  by 
law  submitted  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  Michi- 
gan, and  the  vote  was  strongly  again&t  license.  In 
1846  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  (the  city  of  New  York  being  except- 
ed) ;  several  whole  counties  voted  *'  no  license,"  and  five 
sixths  of  the  towns  and  cities  gave  large  minorities  in 
the  same  direction.  In  1846  Maine  passed  a  prohibitory 
law,  which,  with  many  changes,  made  from  time  to 
time  to  render  it  more  stringent  and  effective,  has  re- 
mained for  thirty-four  years  the  will  of  the  people  and 
the  policy  of  the  state,  and  it  is  to-day  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  strong  defence  of  its  citizens. 

For  the  next  ten  years  (1846  to  1856)  the  question 
of  license  or  no  license  was  agitated  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union,  but  to  give  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle in  the  several  states  would  require  a  volume.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  passed  prohib- 
itorv  laws — some  of  them  more  than  once.  In  most  of 
these  states,  if  not  all,  the  question  was  submitted  in 
some  form  to  the  popular  vote,  and  the  prohibitory  prin- 
ciple received  emphatic  endorsement.  In  New  Jersey, 
also,  the  popular  voice  was  strongly  in  its  favor,  but  the 
liquor  interest  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
people.  In  two  states,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  a 
small  msjority  appeared  against  prohibition. 

The  legislative  reform  was  resisted  at  ever>'  step,  fierce- 
ly, desperately,  and  by  the  use  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
means.  After  the  prohibitory  law  had  been  strongly 
approved  by  a  direct  popular  vote,  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1854  govern- 
or Horatio  Seymour  vetoed  it  on  trivial  grounds.  Gov. 
Se3rmour  of  Connecticut  in  1858  did  the  same  thing 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  both  cases  the  people 
at  the  next  election  carried  their  point  by  defeating 
those  who  had  temporarily  defeated  them.  In  several 
states  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts.  In  New  York  it  was  set  aside  in  1856  on  the 
ground  that  it  destroyed  the  value  of  property,  to  wit, 
of  the  liquors  already  in  the  hands  of  the  dealen.  In 
several  of  the  states  the  law  was  passed,  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  approval,  approved  by  large  major- 
ities, and  then  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
because  thus  submitted  to  the  people.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1846  by  the  liquor  interest  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion once  for  all  for  the  whole  country.  With  Daniel 
Webster  and  Rufus  Choate  as  their  counsel,  the  dealers 
in  alcohol  carried  their  case  into  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  was  that  each  state  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
regulate  or  even  totally  suppress  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  1849  the  first  Civil  Damage  Law,  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  passed  in  Wisconsin,  prohibiting  the  retail 
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trade  in  intoxicating  liquors,  unleae  the  vender  first  gave 
bonds  *'to  sapport  all  paupers,  widows,  and  orphans, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  all  civil  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, growing  out  of  or  justly  attributable  to  such  traf- 
fic*' Several  other  states  followed  the  example  of  Wis- 
consin, and  these  laws  have  been  found  to  be  of  consid- 
erable practical  value. 

This  same  year,  1849,  the  cause  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  presence  and  labors  of  father  Mathew, 
the  Irish  apostle  of  temperance,  who  came  to  America 
in  June,  and  spent  sixteen  months  of  hard  work,  chiefly 
among  the  Irish  Catholics.  Crowds  greeted  him  every- 
where, and  large  numbers  took  the  pledge  at  his  hands. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  reaction  followed  this  swift 
success.  Many  pledged  themselves  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, moved  thereto  by  the  enthusiasm  of  assembled 
multitudes,  with  little,  clear,  intelligent,  fixed  conviction 
of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  habits  which  they 
were  renouncing.  The  pope,  their  infallible  teacher 
both  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  had  never  pro- 
nounced moderate  drinking  a  sin,  either  mortal  or  ve- 
nial; and  even  occasional  drunkenness  had  been  treated 
in  the  confessional  as  a  trivial  offence.  The  retail  traf- 
fic, especially  in  the  cities,  was  more  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Irish  Catholics  than  any  other  class  of  people.  More- 
over, the  CathoUcX3hurch  wanted  donations  of  land  from 
city  authorities,  and  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  support  of  its  sectarian  institutions,  and  it  could 
obtain  what  it  wanted  only  by  a  political  alliance  with 
the  liquor  interest.  For  these  reasons  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, as  a  body,  seem  to  have  made  no  vigorous  effort  to 
hold  the  ground  which  the  venerable  father  Matthew 
won ;  and  the  laity,  of  course,  have  felt  no  obligation  to 
be  wiser  than  their  teachers. 

During  the  period  named,  while  the  battle  was  raging 
in  reference  to  the  legalizing  of  the  traffic,  and  year  af- 
ter year  went  on  as  fiercely  as  ever,  the  liquor  interest 
received  powerful  reinforcements  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  During  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1840  the 
immigration  from  Germany  numbered  155,000  persons. 
During  the  twenty  years  between  1840  and  1860  the 
German  immigration  numbered  1,880,000.  This  vast 
multitude  brought  with  them  their  predilection  for  beer 
and  Sunday  holidays.  Under  their  auspices  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  became  a  great  business  interest,  and, 
especially  iu  the  towns  and  cities,  saloons  sprang  up 
without  number,  until,  in  some  places,  there  was  a  sa- 
loon for  every  score  of  legal  voters.  The  distillers, 
brewers,  and  dealers  of  all  sorts,  uniting  their  forces, 
became  a  power  in  the  political  arena  which  no  party 
dared  to  leave  out  of  its  calculations,  and  before  which 
every  mean  and  mercenary  demagogue  hastened  to  fall 
on  his  knees. 

The  temperance  cause  is  so  pure,  its  logic  so  com- 
plete, so  utterly  unanswerable,  that  it  might  have  rout- 
ed all  its  enemies  had  the  contest  gone  on  without  in- 
terruption. But  while  the  line  of  battle,  notwithstand- 
ing local  repulses  and  temporary  defeats,  was  steadily 
advancing,  its  progress  was  stayed  by  another  overmas- 
tering appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  The  se- 
ries of  events  which  preceded  the  late  civil  war  were 
culminating  in  an  agitation  which  swept  all  the  streams 
of  popular  enthusiasm  into  its  mighty  current.  The 
same  principles  and  convictions  which  made  men  the 
foes  of  the  alcoholic  curse  made  them  feel  keenly  the 
national  peril;  while  those  who  were  coining  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  out  of  the  blood  of  their  neighbors  could 
be  expected  to  care  little  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  while  the  true  patriot  laid  aside  all  else  to  save 
his  country  from  the  awful  peril  of  the  hour,  the  selfish 
and  traitorous  liquor  interest  had  the  better  chance  to 
plot  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  sordid  ends. 

Still,  while  the  popular  demand  for  better  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  trafiic  in  alcohol  almost  ceased  for  a  time  to 
be  felt  in  current  politics,  the  moral  reform  made  some 
progress.  In  1856  the  American  Juvenile  Temperance 
Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 


next  year  a  monthly  paper  for  children,  called  the  /u- 
venUe  Temptranoe  Bamier,  was  established.  In  Jasu- 
aiy,  1859,  four  young  men,  who  had  met  one  Sunday 
evening  in  a  liquor  saloon  in  San  Francisco,  suddenly 
resolved  to  change  their  evil  course,  formed  a  society 
which  they  called  the  "  Dashaways,"  and  inaugurated 
an  extensive  movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  much  like 
the  Washingtonian  campaign  of  1840.  The  next  year 
a  similar  reform  organization,  originating  in  Chicago, 
spread  through  the  state  under  the  name  of  the  Tem- 
perance Flying  Artillery.  In  1862  the  spirit  ration  in 
the  United  Sutes  navy,  which  was  made  optional  in 
1882,  totally  ceased  by  order  of  Congress ;  and  cufiiee 
was  substituted  for  whiskey  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac The  friends  of  the  cause  were  ever\*where  active 
in  their  benevolent  labors  among  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors during  the  war. 

The  fifth  National  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  in 
August,  1865,  organized  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety and  Publication  House,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  58  Keade  Street,  New  York,  and  which,  by  its  two 
periodicals,  the  Natiunal  Temperance  A  dvocate  and  the 
Youth's  Temperance  banner,  and  its  numerous  volumes 
and  tracts,  has  been  an  efficient  instrument  in  enlight- 
ening and  stirring  the  public  mind.     In  April,  1866, 
Congress  voted  to  banish  the  liquor  trafiic  from  the 
Capitol  and  the  public  grounds  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  winter  a  Congressional  Temperance  Society,  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson  president,  was  organized.    In  1868  the 
**  Friends  of  Temperance**  and  the  "  Vanguard  of  Free- 
dom,** the  one  a  society  of  white  people  and  the  other 
of  the  freedmen,  were  organized  in  the  South.    In  Jidy, 
1868,  the  sixth  National  Convention  met  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     Its  most  important  resolution  declares  that  the 
temperance  cause  **  demands  the  persistent  use  of  the 
ballot  for  its  promotion.*'    In  18459  women  began  to 
form  associations  for  the  suppression  of  the  trafllc.    The 
first  were  organized  in  Rutland,  Vt.;  Clyde,  O.;  and 
Jonesville  aitd  Adrian,  Mich.     This  was  the  l>eginning 
of  a  tidal-wave  of  enthusiasm  which  culminated  in  the 
Ohio  crusades,  and  crj-stallized  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Woman's  National  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
The  churches  were  acUvely  at  work.    "  BAnds  of  Hope" 
were  formed  among  the  children.    The  iniquities  of  the 
license  system,  and  the  wisdom  of  separate  political  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  temperance  men,  were  everywhere 
discussed ;  and  the  liquor-dealers,  in  alarm,  were  bu^y 
organizing  leagues  and  collecting  funds,  because,  as  they 
confessed, "  of  the  damage  being  done  to  the  liquor  busi- 


ness.' 

In  January,  1873,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  providing  for  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  whose  aim. y as  to  sectire  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  evils  of  tte  alcoholic  habit,  and  as- 
certain what  measures  are  most  efficient  in  renaoving  or 
lessening  those  evils.  This  bill  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward  in  Congress,  backed  by  memoriala  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  has  been  defeated  every 
time  by  the  influence  of  the  liquor  interest  The  guilty 
alone  fear  the  light.  In  August,  1878,  the  seventh  Na- 
tional Convention  was  held  at  Saratoga.  It  declared 
again  that  the  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic  is  the  only 
effective  policy,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  ^  fully  to 
introduce  the  temperance  issue  into  state  and  naticinal 
politics,"  but  counselled  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  co- 
operate with  existing  political  parties**  where  such  v^iU 
endorse  the  policy  of  prohibition." 

In  the  winter  of  1878-74  a  novel  movement  be^an 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Crusade,  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  In  the  town  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Highland  Co.,  O.,  the  liquor  trade  was  doing  its 
deadly  work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  that 
traffic  were  earnest  in  their  labors  to  lessen  its  ravages 
At  a  public  meeting,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  told  how 
a  drunkard's  wife,  forty  years  ago,  after  long  and  fervent 
prayer,  gathered  a  band  of  Christian  women  and  wait- 
ed upon  the  liquor-dealer,  imploring  him  to  give  up  hia 
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dreidfttl  buBixiess,  and  how  their  prayers  were  answered. 
The  next  day  seventy-fire  Christian  women,  led  by 
Mn  £.  J.  Thompson,  a  daughter  of  ex-governor  Trim- 
ble, b^an  a  syatematic  visitation  of  the  drug-stores, 
hotels,  and  saloons  of  Hillsborough,  and  continued  it  till 
rictory  crowned  their  efforts.  In  eight  days  all  the  sa- 
looos  were  closed.  The  work  spread  from  town  to  town 
ud  from  city  to  city,  in  not  a  few  encountering  fierce 
oppositioD,  bat  moving  on  in  triumph,  and  aooomplish- 
ing  great  and  permanent  good.  This  wonderful  move- 
ment spread  into  other  states,  reclaiming  thousands  of 
inebriates,  closing  thousands  of  saloons,  and  giving  a 
nighty  impulse  to  all  forms  of  temperance  work. 

At  this  present  time  (January,  1880)  the  reform  seems 
to  be  even  more  prominently  before  the  public  mind 
than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  iniquities  of  the  traf- 
fic have  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  sutes,  and  the  laws  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, generally  for  the  better,  occasionally  for  the  worse, 
SB  Israel  or  Amakk  prevails,  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  classify  them.  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
ihire,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina  prohibit  the  trafiSc  in 
ail  intoxicating  liquors.  Iowa  prohibits  the  traflSc  in 
dUtilled  liquors,  but  not  in  wine  and  beer.  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
under  Local  Option  laws.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  to 
vote  this  fall  (1880)  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  CoDBtitution,  which,  if  adopted,  will  prohibit  both 
the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  intoxicants. 
Sone  of  the  states,  as  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
have  Civil  Damage  laws,  which  make  the  dealers  re- 
eponaible  before  the  courts  for  mischief  done  by  means 
vf  their  wares.  Nevada  has  no  law  on  the  subject.  In 
iBsay  of  the  states  special  laws  give  particular  counties 
or  towns  the  power  to  prohibit,  by  popular  vote,  the 
trsde  in  akohoL  Experience  has  given  ample  demon- 
atmion  that  where  prohibitory  legislation  is  fully  sua- 
(aioed  by  public  sentiment  the  liquor  traffic  can  be 
Kanped  out  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  form  of  crime. 
Ail  through  the  land  the  active  friends  of  temperance, 
<riih  scarcely  an  exception,  are  fixed  in  the  conviction 
Ihst  the  common  trafiic  in  alcoholic  drinks  is  a  crime 
If^inst  sodety,  and  that  to  license  it  u  to  commit  an- 
Kher  crime  against  the  public  welfare.  This  convio- 
ilm  grows  more  intense  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
khu  position  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  there  will 
beooretieat. 

Daring  the  last  decade  the  field  of  battle  has  become 
Ift  Uoad  as  the  national  domain,  and  new  and  powerful 
ferc«s  have  come  into  the  contest.  Previous  to  1860, 
there  were  only  aboot  half  a  score  of  local  temperance 
iocietics  among  our  Catholic  population.  Now  there 
Are  probably  a  thousand,  with  an  aggregate  of  200,000 
ttembeni  The  Woman's  National  Christian  Temper- 
taoe  Union,  which  grew  out  of  the  Ohio  crusade  move- 
BKot,and  was  organized  in  1874,  has  spread  its  network 
«r  mieties  over  more  than  half  the  United  States,  and, 
by  its  eoQventions,  publications,  and  earnest  labors,  is 
wielding  a  powerful  influence.  The  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  which  originated  in  Central  New 
V<frk  in  1851,  leads  all  the  other  compact  temperance 
'fgaaiaatioBs  in  numbers  and  continued  success.  It 
cow  has  about  400,000  membera  in  the  United  States, 
sad  perhaps  800,000  more  chiefly  in  England  and  her 
oiaoieH.  The  friends  of  temperance  are  organized, 
B^te  or  less  thoroughly,  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
f  «rty-one  newspapers,  the  organs  of  the  various  tem- 
pvnare  bodies^  are  disseminating  information  on  all 


All  the  great  religioiis  denominations  among  ns  have 
pTvs  emphatic  utterance  to  their  sentiments,  not  onl}' 
cDdonng  fully  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  but 
fmt  of  them  declaring,  ms  did  the  General  Conference 
vf  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Choreh  in  1872,  that  they 
'  i^ard  the  manufacture,  ssle,  or  the  using  of  intoxi- 
cating dfiaks  morally  wrong  ;'*  recommend  the  use  of 


unfermehted  wine  on  sacramental  occasions;  and  record 
their  conviction  that  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
There  probably  is  not  in  Christendom  any  other  body 
of  people  so  large,  and  so  free  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants, as  the  evangelical  Protestants  of  the  United  States. 
The  agitation  among  us  cannot  cease  till  the  right  is 
victorious. 

IV.  The  Temperance  Cause  in  Foreign  Counirie*, — 
The  first  temperance  society  in  the  British  isles  was 
formed  in  New  Koss,  Ireland,  in  August,  1829.  A  soci- 
ety was  formed  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Ear^  in  1830  a  society  was  oi^anized  at 
Bradford,  England.  The  reform  began,  as  in  America, 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  only ;  but 
in  1838  a  society  was  formed  at  Preston,  England,  on 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  British  Association  fur  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance  was  formed  at  Manchester  in  September, 
1835,  on  this  basis;  and  the  new  pledge  in  a  few  years 
wholly  superseded  the  old.  This  organization  after- 
wards changed  its  name  to  that  of  **  The  British  Tem- 
perance League."  It  is  still  laboring,  with  accumulating 
power.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  formed  in 
1853,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  operation  and  doing  ex- 
cellent service.  Its  specific  aim  is  the  "  total  legislative 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages." 
The  form  of  law  which  the  Alliance  is  laboring  to  se- 
cure is  one  giving  ^  the  rate-pay  ere  of  each  parish  and 
township  a  power  of  local  veto  over  the  issue  of  licenses.*' 
A  bill,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  in  accordance 
with  this  aim,  has  been  offered  in  Parliament  every 
year  since  1868  without  success,  but  not  without  en- 
couraging gains.  The  Alliance,  meanwhile,  is  spending 
a  hundred  thousand  dollara  annually  in  advocating  the 
measure.  The  Scottish  Temperance  League,  formed  in 
1844,  combines  both  lu'ancbes  of  the  work — the  reform 
of  the  victim  and  the  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
The  temperance  sentiment  of  the  Scottbh  people  found 
expression,  in  1854,  in  what  is  called  the  *'  Forbes  McKen- 
zie  Act,"  a  law  which  closes  all  public-houses  in  Scot- 
land during  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other 
days  of  the  week  from  11  P.M.  to  8  AJd.  The  League 
has  an  income  of  about  $35,000,  maintains  a  vigorous 
Publication  House,  and  keeps  eight  or  ten  lecturers  con- 
stantly in  the  field.  The  Irish  Temperance  League  was 
organized  in  Belfast  in  1859,  for  **the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  by  moral  suasion,  legislative  prohibition, 
and  all  other  lawful  means."  It  has  an  income  of  about 
$10,000,  publishes  a  journal,  and  employs  agents  to  labor 
throughout  the  island.  The  women  of  Great  Britain 
have  also  organized  a  Christian  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, meeting  for  that  purpose  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in 
April,  1876,  and  they  are  engaging  heartily  in  the  good 
work. 

In  Sweden  a  temperance  society  was  formed  in  Stock- 
holm in  1831,  and  some  five  hundred  more  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  next  ten  years.  King 
Oscar  himself  became  a  member,  and  also  caused  tracts 
and  papers  to  be  regularly  distributed  in  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Great  benefits  have  followed  among  the 
people,  and  the  reform  is  still  progressing. 

In  Australia,  Madagascar,  India,  and  China  the  re- 
form has  begun  its  work,  which,  we  trust,  will  never 
cease,  in  all  its  broad  field,  till  the  enormous  vice  and 
crime  at  whose  extinction  it  aims  shall  be  found  no 
more  among  men. 

V.  Literature, — Many  valuable  works  have  been  pub- 
lished which  treat  of  the  mattere  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  temperance  movement,  among  them  the  follow* 
ing:  Beecber  [Lyman],  Six  Sermon*  an  Temperance 
(1823);  Nott,  i>ctore9  on  Temperance  (1857);  Perma- 
nent Temperance  Documents  (1837--42) :  Bacchus  (Loud.) ; 
Anti^Bacchus  (ibid) ;  CaTTpenUry  Physiology  o/ Intern' 
perance;  y^Waoiif  Pathology  of  Drunkenness;  Pitman, 
Alcohol  and  the  State;  Richardson,  Alcohol,  and  7m- 
perance  Lesson  Book;  Fanar,  Talks  on  Temperance; 
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Lee,  Text4)Ooh  of  Temperance;  Crtne,  ArU  oflntoxi" 
eaiion;  Hargreaves,  Our  Wcuted  Remuroea;  Lizarsi 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco;  The  ProhibHionuts  Text-book; 
Bacchus  Dethroned;  Hunt,  Alcohol  as  a  Food  and 
Medkine ;  Patton,  BiUe  Wines,  or  Laws  of  Fermenta- 
tion; Richardson,  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Body  and 
on  the  Mind;  Edmunds,  Medical  Use  of  Alcohol;  Rich* 
ardson,  Medical  Profession  and  A  Icohol^  and  Moderate 
Drinking;  Storey,  Alcohol^  its  Nature  and  Effects;  The 
Centenrdal  Temperance  Volume,    (J.  T.  C.) 

Temple,  a  word  osed  to  designate  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  a  deity.  In  this  article  we 
treat  only  of  the  series  of  edifices  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  doing  so  we  use,  in  part  only, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Biblical  dictionaries 
of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim.    See  Palace. 

I.  Names. — The  usual  and  appropriate  Heb.  term  for 
this  structure  is  ^3*^n,  heykal,  which  properly  denotes 
a  royal  residence,  and  hence  the  sacred  name  hlh*^,  Je- 
hovah, is  frequently  added;  occasionally  it  is  also  qual- 
ified by  the  epithet  ):3np,  bddesh^sanduary,  to  designate 
its  sacredness.  Sometimes  the  simpler  phrase  n'^2 
TV\TP,  bfyth  yehovdk,  house  of  Jehovah,  is  used;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  latter  other  names  of  the  Deity,  especially 
fi^^nf^K,  elohim,  God,  are  employed.  The  usual  Greek 
word  is  i/ao£,  which,  however,  strictly  denotes  the  cen- 
tral building  or  fane  itself;  while  the  more  general  term 
Upov  included  all  the  associated  structures,  L  e.  the  sur- 
rounding courts,  etc 

The  above  leading  word  79*^n  is  a  participial  nonn 
from  the  root  ^sn,  to  hold  or  recdve,  and  reminds  as 
strongly  of  the  Roman  templum,  from  rkftevog,  rifipta, 
locus  liberatus  et  effatus.  When  an  augur  had  ddined 
a  space  in  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations, 
he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (J^hemacidum  capere),  with  planks 
and  curtains.  In  the  arx  this  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause there  was  a  permanent  auguraculum.  The  Sept. 
usually  renders  bs^h,  **  temple,**  by  otcoc  or  va6(,  but 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Test,  it  is  generally  called 
rb  Up6v.  Rabbinical  appellations  are  U'npian  n*^a, 
beiffh  ham-  Mikd&sh,  the  house  of  the  sanctuary ,  n*^a 
rri^nari,  the  chosen  house,  U*^xh'ST\  IT^a,  the  house  of 

ages,  because  the  ark  was  not  transferred  from  it,  as  it 
was  from  Gilgal  after  24,  from  Shiloh  after  369,  from 
Nob  after  18,  and  from  Gibeon  after  50  years.  It  is  also 
called  "pS?^,  a  dwellifig,  i  e.  of  God. 

In  imitation  of  this  nomenclature,  the  word  temple 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  in  a  figurative  sense,  denotes 
sometimes  the  Church  of  Christ  (Rev.  iii,  12) :  ^  Him 
that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  Grod."  Paul  says  (2  Thess.  ii,  4)  that  Antichrist "  as 
God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God."  Sometimes  it  imports  heaven  (Psa.  xi,  4) : 
**  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple ;  the  Lord^s  throne  is 
in  heaven."  The  martyrs  in  heaven  are  said  to  be 
"  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple"  (Rev.  vii,  15).  The  soul  of  a 
righteous  man  is  the  temple  of  God,  because  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  16, 17;  vi,  19; 
2  Cor.  vi,  16). 

II.  History  of  the  Temple  and  its  Several  Successors, 
—1.  The  First  Temple,— After  the  Israelites  had  ex- 
changed their  nomadic  life  for  a  life  in  permanent  habi- 
tations, it  was  becoming  that  they  should  exchange  also 
their  movable  sanctuary  or  tabernacle  for  a  temple. 
There  elapsed,  however,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
several  centuries  during  which  the  sanctuary  continued 
movable,  although  the  nation  became  more  and  more 
stationary.  It  appears  that  the  first  who  planned  the 
erection  of  a  stone -built  sanctuary  was  David,  who, 
when  he  was  inhabiting  his  house  of  cedar,  and  God 
had  given  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditated  the 
design  of  building  a  teqiple  in  which  the  aik  of  God 


might  be  placed,  instead  of  being  deposited  ''within 
CO  tains,"  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto.  This  design  was  at 
SAt  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Nathan;  but  he  was 
afterwards  instructed  to  tell  David  that  such  a  work 
was  less  appropriate  for  him,  who  had  been  a  warrior 
from  his  youth,  and  had  shed  much  blood,  than  for  his 
son,  who  should  enjo}'  in  prosperity  and  peace  the  re- 
wards of  his  father's  victories.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign itself  was  highly  approved  as  a  token  of  proper 
feelings  towards  the  Divine  King  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-12;  1 
Chron.  xvii,  1-14;  xxviii).  See  David.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  1  Kings  v  and  1  Chron.  xxii  that  Da- 
vid had  collected  materials  which  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  which  was  com- 
menced four  years  after  his  death,  in  the  second  month 
(comp.  1  Kings  vi,  1 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  2).  This  corresponds 
to  May,  D.C.  1010.  We  thus  learn  that  the  Israelitish 
sanctuary  had  remained  movable  more  than  four  cen- 
turies subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  **  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  was  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Siv;  and  in 
the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month,  was  the  house  finished  throughout  all  the  parts 
thereof,  and  according  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was 
he  seven  years  in  building  it."    See  Solomon. 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  emplctyed  in  the  eree- 
tion  of  the  Temple  were  chiefly  procured  by  Solomon 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was  rewarded  by  a  liberal 
importation  of  wheat.  Joeephus  states  {A  nt.  viii,  2)  that 
duplicates  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Solomon 
and  king  Hiram  were  still  extant  in  his  time,  both  at 
Jenisalem  and  among  the  Tyrian  records.  He  informs 
us  that  the  persons  employed  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  materials  for  the  Temple  were  ordered  to  search 
out  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  use  on  the  mountains  where  they  were  pro- 
ctired,  and  then  convey  them  to  Jerusalem.  In  this 
part  of  the  business  Hiram's  men  were  ordered  to  assist. 
Josephus  adds  that  the  foundation  was  sunk  to  an  as- 
tonishing depth,  and  composed  of  stones  of  singular  mag- 
nitude, and  very  durable.  Being  cloeely  mortised  into 
the  rock  with  great  ingenuity,  they  formed  a  basis  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  intended  structure.  Jose- 
phus gives  to  the  Temple  the  same  length  and  breadth 
as  are  given  in  1  Kings,  but  menti<His  sixty  cubits  as 
the  height.  He  says  that  the  walls  were  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  stone ;  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
wainscoted  with  cedar,  which  was  covered  with  the 
purest  gold;  that  the  stones  were  put  together  with 
such  ingenuity  that  the  smallest  interstices  were  not 
perceptible,  and  that  the  timbers  wore  joined  with  iron 
cramps.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  Temple  was 
finished,  it  was  not  consecrated  by  the  high-priest,  but 
by  a  layman,  by  the  king  in  person,  by  means  of  extern- 
fjoraneous  prayers  and  sacrifices.    See  Shkciiihar. 

The  Temple  remained  the  centre  of  public  worship 
for  all  the  Israelites  only  till  the  death  of  Solomon,  af- 
ter which  ten  tribes  forsook  this  sanctuary.  But  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was  from  time  to  time  dea- 
ecrated  by  altars  erected  to  idols.  For  instance,  ''Ma- 
nasseh  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  caused  his 
son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  obser\'ed  times,  and 
used  enchantments,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and 
wizards:  he  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  be  set  a  grav- 
en image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  hod^,'* 
etc  Thus  we  find  also  that  king  Josiah  commanded 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  second 
order  to  remove  the  idols  of  Baal  and  Asherah  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii,4, 18):  <*And  the  al- 
tars that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahas 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars 
which  Manasseh  had  made  in  t)ie  two  courts  of  th« 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and  brake 
them  down  fh>m  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into 
the  brook  Kidron."    In  fact,  we  are  informed  that,  ith 
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i|rite  of  tlie  better  raeuis  of  public  devotion  which  the 
nnetoaiy  nndoabtedly  afforded,  the  natioual  morals  do- 
cUncd  00  mach  that  the  choeen  nation  became  worse 
than  the  idolaten  whom  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the 
children  of  lanel  (xxi,  9) — a  clear  proof  that  the  pos- 
NRsion  of  external  means  is  not  a  guarantee  for  their 
right  nae.  It  appears  also  that  during  the  times  when 
it  wss  Cuhionable  at  oooit  to  worship  Baal  the  Temple 
itood  desolate,  and  that  its  repairs  were  neglected  (xii, 
&  7).  We  farther  learn  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
was  delirayed  chiefly  by  voluntary  contribution,  by  of- 
ferings, and  by  redemption  money  (ver.  4,  5).  The 
original  cost  of  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  defray- 
ed \3j  nytl  bounty,  and  in  great  measure  by  treasures 
collected  by  David  for  that  purpose.  There  was  a  treas- 
orr  in  the  Temple  in  which  much  precious  metal  was 
collected  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship.  The 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Temple  were,  however,  frequent- 
ly applied  to  political  purposes  (1  Kings  xv,  18  sq.;  2 
Kings  xii,  18;  zvi,  8;  xviii,  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
Temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  foreign  invaders : 
for  instance,  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv,  26);  by  Jeho> 
ash,  king  of  Isnel  (2  Kings  xiv,  14) ;  by  Nebuchadnes- 
aar  (xxiv,  18) ;  and,  lastly,  again  by  Nebnchadneszar, 
vfao,  having  removed  the  valuable  contents,  caused  the 
Temple  to  be  burned  down  (xxv,  9  sq.),  summer,  B.C 
588.  The  boilding  had  stood  since  its  completion  415 
years  (Josephus  has  470,  and  Rufinus  870,  years).  Thus 
terminated  what  the  later  Jews  caUed  ')*ll9K"in  n'^2, 
tkfjb-d  koute.    See  Jerusalem. 

i  Tke  Second  Temple. -^la  the  year  B.a  586  the 
Jews  obtained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  colonize  their 
sative  land.  Cyrus  commanded  also  that  the  sacred 
utenals  which  had  been  pillaged  in  the  first  Temple 
»b>ittld  be  restored,  and  that  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  assistance  should  be  granted  (Ezra  i  and  vi;  2 
Chpon.  xxxvi,  22  sq.).  The  first  colony  which  return- 
ed ooder  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  having  collected  the 
neeeaaary  means,  and  having  also  obtained  the  assist- 
aaee  of  Phonidan  woriimen,  commenced  in  the  second 
year  after  their  return  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
ipriag,  B.C  583i.  The  Sidonians  brought  rafts  of  ce- 
darHnea  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.  The  Jews  refused 
the  eo-opention  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  being  thereby 
ofended,  induced  the  king  Artachshashta  (probably 
Soerdia)  to  prohibit  the  building.  It  was  only  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (summer,  KC.  520)  that 
the  building  was  resumed.  It  was  completed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  this  king,  winter,  B.Cw  516  (comp.  Ezra  v 
aad  vi;  Hagg. i,  16).  According  to  Josephus  {A nt.  xi, 
1 7),  the  Temple  was  completed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reiga  of  Darina.  The  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
fint  Temple  were  mot'ed  to  tears  on  beholding  the  sec^ 
oad,  which  appeared  like  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  fint  (Ezra  iii,  12;  Hagg.  ii,  8  sq.).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  so  much  in  dimensions  that  the 
Ncond  Temple  was  inferior  to  the  first  as  in  splendor, 
and  in  being  deprived  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  boned  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  See 
CAPTtvmr. 

After  the  catabliaihnient  of  the  Seleucidae  in  the  king- 
ttom  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  invaded  Egypt  sev- 
enl  limes.  During  his  first  expedition,  B.C.  171,  the 
fBKgade  Meoelaos  (q.  ▼.)  procured  the  death  of  the 
R«idar  high-priest  Oniaa III  (q.v.)(2Macc.iv,27  sq.); 
doiiag  his  second  campaign,  on  retiring  for  winter-quar- 
t«n  to  Paleatine.  Antiochus  slew  certain  other  persons, 
B.C  170;  and,  finally,  he  pillaged  and  desecrated  the 
Temple,  and  subdued  and  plundered  Jerusalem,  June, 
&C  IttL  He  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the 
daily  sKrifica  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  caused 
aa  abar  ior  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed 
«n  the  aliar  of  Jehovah  in  the  Temple  (vii,  2, 5).  This 
««s  *"  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate."  At  the 
*9mt  time,  be  devoted  the  temple  on  Mount  Oerizim,  in 
f^am^  to  the  foreign  origin  of  its  worshippers,  to  Ju- 


piter StPt6^,  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  became  so 
desolate  that  it  was  overgrown  with  vegetation  (1  Mace. 
iv,88;  2  Mace  vi,  4).  Three  years  after  this  profana- 
tion (Dec  25,  B.C.  165)  Judas  Maccabeeus,  having  de- 
feated the  Syrian  armies  in  Palestine,  cleansed  the 
Temple,  and  again  commenced  sacrificing  to  Jehovah 
upon  the  altar  there.  He  repaired  the  building,  fur- 
nished new  utensils,  and  erected  fortifications  against 
future  attacks  (1  Mace,  iv,  48-60;  vi,  7;  xiii,  58;  2 
Mace,  i,  18;  x,  3).  Forty-five  days  after  cleansing  the 
sanctuary,  Antiochus  died.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel :  from  *'  the  casting  down  some  of 
the  host  and  stars,"  i.  e.  slaying  some  of  the  pious  and 
influential  Jews  by  Antiochus,  especially  from  the  death 
of  Onias,  B.C.  171,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
B.C.  165,  was  six  years  (of  360  days  each)  and  140  days, 
or  2800  days  (Dan.  viii,  8-14) ;  from  the  reduction  of 
Jenisalem,  B.C.  168,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
B.C.  165,  was  three  years  and  a  half,  i.  e.  '*  a  time,  times, 
and  a  half,"  or  1290  days  (vii,  25;  xii,  7, 11) ;  and  from 
the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  KC.  168,  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  which  occurred  early  in  B.C  164,  forty-five 
days  after  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  1885  days. 
As  to  the  140  days,  we  have  no  certain  date  in  histo- 
ry to  reckon  them ;  but  if  the  years  are  correct,  we 
may  well  suppose  the  day$  to  be  so  (ver.  12;  Josephus, 
A  n/.  xii,  7, 6 ;  War,  pref.  7 ;  i,  1, 1 ;  1  Mace  i,  46, 47 ;  iv, 
38-61;  2  Mace,  v,  11-27;  vi,  1-9).  See  Antiochus. 
Alexander  Janraaus,  about  B.C.  106,  separated  the  court 
of  the  priests  from  the  external  court  by  a  wooden  rail- 
ing (Josephus,  Anl,  xviii,  5).  During  the  contentions 
among  the  later  Maccabees,  Pompey  attacked  the  Tem- 
ple from  the  north  side,  caused  a  great  massacre  in  its 
courts,  but  abstained  from  plundering  the  treasur)',  al- 
though he  even  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  B.C.  68  {ibid. 
xiv,  4).  Herod  the  Great,  with  the  assistance  of  Roman 
troops,  stormed  the  Temple,  RC.  87 ;  on  which  occasion 
some  of  the  surrounding  halls  were  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged.   See  Falbstinb. 

8.  Tke  Third  TempU. — ^Herod,  wishing  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Church-and-State  party,  and  being 
fond  of  architectural  display,  undertook  not  merely  to 
repair  the  second  Temple,  but  to  raise  a  perfectly  new 
structure.  As,  however,  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was 
not  actually  destroyed,  but  only  removed  after  the  prep- 
arations for  the  new  Temple  were  completed,  there  has 
arisen  some  debate  whether  the  Temple  of  Herod  could 
properly  be  called  the  third  Temple.  The  reason  why 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  not  at  once  taken  down 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  more  splendid  structure 
of  Herod  is  explained  by  Josephus  as  follows  (^4  ni,  xv, 
11,  2):  '*The  Jews  were  afraid  that  Herod  would  pull 
down  the  whole  edifice  and  not  be  able  to  carry  his  in- 
tentions as  to  its  rebuilding  into  effect;  and  this  danger 
appeared  to  them  to  be  very  great,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  undertaking  to  be  such  as  could  hardly  be  accom- 
plished. But  while  they  were  in  this  disposition  the 
king  encouraged  them,  and  told  them  he  would  not  pull 
down  their  Temple  till  all  things  were  gotten  ready  for 
building  it  up  entirely.  As  Herod  promised  them  this 
beforehand,  so  he  did  not  break  his  word  with  them, 
but  got  ready  a  thmisand  wagons  that  were  to  bring 
stones  for  this  building,  and  chose  out  t«n  thousand  of 
the  most  skilful  workmen,  and  bought  a  thousand  sacer- 
dotal garments  for  as  many  of  the  priests,  and  had  some 
of  them  taught  the  arts  of  stone-cutters,  and  others  of 
carpenters,  and  then  began  to  build ;  but  this  not  till 
everything  waa  well  prepared  for  the  work."  The  work 
was  actually  commenced  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Herod — that  is,  the  beginning  of  B.C.  21. 
Priests  and  Levites  finished  the  Temple  itself  in  one  year 
and  a  half.  The  out-buildings  and  courts  requi red  eight 
years.  However,  some  building  operations  were  con- 
stantly in  progress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  finished  only  under  Albinus,  the  last  pmcurator 
but  one,  not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jew* 
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isb  war  in  which  the  Temple  was  again  destroyed.  It 
is  In  reference  also  to  these  protracted  bailding  opera- 
tions that  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus, "  Forty  and  six  years 
wHs  this  Temple  in  building**  (John  ii,  20).    See  Heb- 

Under  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Temple  remained  ap- 
parently in  good  order,  and  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Claudius  its  guardian,  even 
planned  the  repair  of  the  eastern  part,  which  had  prob- 
ably been  destroyed  during  one  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans  of  which  the  Temple  was  repeat- 
edly the  scene  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  10).  During  the 
final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  A.D.  70, 
the  Temple  was  the  last  scene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The 
Romans  rushed  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia  into  the  sa- 
ored  precincts,  the  halls  of  which  were  set  on  tire  by 
the  Jews  themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of  Titus 
that  a  Roman  soldier  threw  a  firebrand  into  the  north- 
ef  n  out-buildings  of  the  Temple,  which  caused  the  con- 
flagration of  the  whole  structure,  although  Titus  him- 
self endeavored  to  extinguish  the  tire  {War^  vi,  4). 
Josephus  remarks, "  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accu- 
racy of  this  period  thereto  relating ;  for  the  same  month 
and  day  were  now  observed,  as  I  said  before,  wherein 
the  holy  house  was  burned  formerly  by  the  Babylonians, 
^ow  the  number  of  years  that  passed  from  its  first 
foundation,  which  was  laid  by  king  Solomon,  till  this 
its  destruction,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  are  collected  to  be  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  besides  seven  months  and  fif- 
teen days;  and  from  the  second  building  of  it,  which 
was  done  by  Haggai  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus  the 
king,  till  its  destruction  under  Vespasian  there  were  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  and  forty-five  days." 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the  shew- 
breail,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  golden  candlestick 
were  displayed  in  the  triumph  at  Rome.  Representa- 
tions of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  in  relief  on 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  (see  Fleck,  Wwetuckaft' 
liche  Heise,  i,  1,  plate  i-iv;  and  Reland,  Ik  Spoliis  Tem- 
pli  Hief'oaolymilani  in  A  rcu  Titiano,  ed.  £.  A.  Schulze 
[Traj.  ad  Rh.  1775]).  The  place  where  the  Temple  had 
stood  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous  centre  for  the  rebell- 
ious population,  until,  in  A.D.  136,  the  emperor  Hadrian 
founded  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  iElia  Capito- 
lina  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah.  Henceforth  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple,  although  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  were,  in  derision,  compelled  to 
pay  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
(see  Dion  Cassius  [XiphiL],  Ixix,  12;  Jerome,  Ad  Jes, 
ii,  9;  vi,  U  sq.;  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles,  iv,  6;  Detnon- 
gtralio  EvangnlicQi  viii,  18).  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  some  Jews  were  severely  punished 
for  having  attempted  to  restore  the  Temple  (see  Fabri- 
cii  Lux  Evangdii,  p.  124). 

The  emperor  Julian  undertook,  in  368,  to  rebuild  the 
Temple;  but,  after  considerable  preparation  and  much 
expense,  he  was  compelled  to  desist  by  flames  which 
burst  forth  from  the  fotmdations  (see  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  xxiii,  1;  Socrates,  IJist,  Eode$.  iii,  20;  Sozomen, 
V,  22;  Theodoret,  iii,  16;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichi4', 
vi,  385  sq.).  Repeate<i  attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  these  igneous  explosions  by  natural  causes; 
for  instance,  by  the  ignition  of  gases  which  had  long 
been  pent  up  in  subterraneous  vaults  (see  Michaelis, 
Zergtr,  Id,  Schriff.  iii,  453  sq.).  A  similar  event  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Af^,  xvi,  7,  1),  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Herod,  while  plundering  the  tombs  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  was  suddenly  frightened  by  flames 
which  burst  out  and  killed  two  of  his  soldiers.  Bishop 
Warburton  contends  for  the  miraculousnessof  the  event 
in  his  discourse  Concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery 
Eruption  which  Defeated  Julianas  A  itempt  to  Rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  See  also  Lotter,  Hi»toria  In'- 
etauratumis  Templi  liiero$olymitani  tub  Juliano  (Lips. 


1728, 4to);  MichaeUs  (F.  Holzfuss),  Diss,  de  TempU  Hi- 
erotoUfmitani  Juliani  Mandato  per  Jujdao9  fruah-a  Ten- 
tata  RestUutione  (HaL  1751,  4to) ;  Lardner,  CoUedion 
of  AwAeat  Jewish  and  Heathen  Tettimames,  iv,  57  sq.; 
Emesti,  TheoL  BibL  ix,  604  sq.  R.  Tourlet's  French 
translation  of  the  works  of  Julian  (Paris,  1821),  ii,  435 
sq.,  contains  an  examination  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing this  remarkable  event.  See  also  Jost,  Gesckichte 
der  Israeliten,  iv,  211,  254  sq.;  and  id.,  AUgemeine  Ge~ 
schichte  desjQdischen  VolkeSf  ii,  158.    See  Julian. 

A  splendid  mosque  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  This  mosque  was  erected  by  the  caliph  Omar 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  in  636. 
Some  think  that  Omar  changed  a  Christian  church 
which  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  Temple  into  the 
mosque  which  is  now  called  £1  Aksa,  the  outer,  or 
northern^  because  it  is  the  third  of  the  most  celebrated 
mosques,  two  of  which,  namely,  those  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, are  in  a  more  southern  latitude.  ■  See  Mosque. 

HI.  Situation  and  Accessories  of  the  Temple,-^!.  The 
site  of  the  Temple  is  clearly  stated  in  2  Chron.  iii,  1 : 
'*  Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem  in  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  appear- 
ed unto  David,  his  father,  in  the  place  that  David  had 
prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  (or  Araunah) 
the  Jebusite."  In  south-eastern  countries  the  site  of 
the  threshing-floors  is  selected  according  to  the  same 
principles  which  might  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  of  windmills.  We  find  them  usually  on  the  tops 
of  hills  which  are  on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  winds,  the 
current  of  which  is  required  in  order  to  separate  the 
grain  from  the  chaff.  It  seems  that  the  summit  of  Mo- 
riah, although  large  enough  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  Araunah,  had  no  level  sufficient  for  the  plans 
of  Solomon.  According  to  Josephus  (  War^  v,  5),  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  were  laid  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, the  summit  of  which  was  at  first  insufficient  for 
the  Temple  and  altar.  As  it  was  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices, it  became  necessary  to  build  up  walls  and  but- 
tresses in  order  to  gain  more  ground  by  filling  up  the 
interval  with  earth.  The  hill  was  also  fortified  by  a 
threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  which  was  in  some 
places  more  than  three  hundred  cubits  high ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  foundation  was  not  visible,  bemuse  it  had 
been  necessary  in  some  parts  to  dig  deep  into  the  ground 
in  order  to  obtain  suflicient  support  The  dimensions 
of  the  stones  of  which  the  walls  were  composed  were 
enormous;  Josephus  mentions  a  length  of  forty  cubits. 
It  is,  however,  likely  that  some  parts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Moriah  were  added  at  a  later  period. 

As  we  shall  eventually  see,  the  position  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  preset  area  of  the  Haran  reasonably  cor- 
respond to  the  requirements  of  the  several  ancient  ac- 
counts of  the  Temple.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  look- 
ing at  the  natural  conformation  of  the  rocky  bill  itself, 
that  the  central  building  always  occupied  the  summit 
where  the  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands.  The  theory  of 
Fergusson  (in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  BibU,  and  elsewhere) 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  south-west  comer 
of  the  present  platform  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  archteologists.     See  Mobiah. 

The  Temple  w^as  in  ancient  warfare  almost  impregna- 
ble, from  the  ravines  at  the  precipitous  edge  of  which 
it  stood ;  but  it  required  more  artificial  fortifications  on 
its  western  and  northern  sides,  which  were  surrounded 
by  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  for  this  reason  there  ycnm 
erected  at  its  north-western  comer  the  Tower  of  Anto> 
nia,  which,  although  standing  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
Temple  itself,  was  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  sacred 
buildings,  with  which  it  was  connected  partly  by  a  large 
staircase,  partly  by  a  subterraneous  communication. 
This  tower  protected  the  Temple  from  sudden  incurs 
sions  from  the  cit}'  of  Jerasalem,  and  from  dangeruus 
commotions  among  the  thousands  who  were  frequentlv 
assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the  courts;  which 
also  were  sometimes  used  for  popular  meetings.     Se« 
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2.  Manr  sayanto  have  adopted  a  style  as  if  they  pos- 
lessed  nauch  information  about  the  archives  of  the  Tem- 
ple; there  are  a  few  indications  from  which  we  learn 
that  important  documents  were  deposited  in  the  Taber- 
otele  and  Temple.  Even  in  Deut.  xxxi,  26,  we  find  that 
the  book  of  the  law  was  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant; and  according  to  2  Kings  xzii,  8,  Hilkiah  redis- 
coreml  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  Jehovah. 
In  3  Maoo.  ii,  18  we  find  a  /Sc/SXiodi^cii  mentioned,  ap- 
parentlv  oon^stiog  chiefly  of  the  canonical  books,  and 
probably  deposited  in  the  Temple.  In  Josephus  (  War, 
T,  5)  it  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  Temple.  It  appears  that  the  sacred  writings 
were  kept  in  the  Temple  ^AfU.  v,  1, 17).  Copies  of  po- 
litical diocaments  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
tRasniy  of  the  Temple  (1  Maoc.  xiv,  49).  This  treas- 
ury, o  i^>^  3i|<ravpoCt  was  managed  by  an  inspectori 
ya^v^iXcdi,  "^3T3,  and  it  contained  the  great  sums 
which  were  annnally  paid  in  by  the  Israelites,  each  of 
whom  paid  a  half-shekel,  and  many  of  whom  sent  dona- 
tions ia  money  and  precious  vessels,  iva^furra.  Such 
eosdy  presents  were  especially  transmitted  by  rich  pros- 
elytes, and  even  sometimes  by  pagan  princes  (2  Maoc.  iii, 
3 :  Josephus,  A  mL  xiv,  16, 4 ;  xviii,  8, 5 ;  xix,  6, 1 ;  H^or, 
ii,  17, 3;  v,  13,  6;  Cant.  Apion,  ii,  5 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  59 
9^  569).  It  is  said  especially  that  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phas  was  very  liberal  to  the  Temple,  in  order  to  prove  his 
gratitnde  for  having  been  permitted  to  procure  the  Sept. 
tnoilation  (Aristeas,  De  Trcaulai.  LXX,  p.  109  sq.).  The 
gifts  exhibited  in  the  Temple  are  mentioned  in  Luke 
xxi,  5;  we  find  even  that  the  rents  of  the  whole  town 
of  Piolcmais  were  given  to  the  Temple  (1  Maoc.  x,  89). 
There  were  also  preaerved  historical  curiosities  (2  Kings 
xi,  10),  especially  the  arms  of  celebrated  heroes  (Jose- 
phus, i4ac  xix,  6^  1) :  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  Tab- 
emscls. 

The  Temple  was  of  so  much  political  importance  that 
it  had  iu  own  guards  (^vXoxcc  tw  \epov\  which  were 
eommanded  by  a  cr^rriyoQ.  Twenty  men  were  re* 
qoired  for  opening  and  shutting  the  eastern  gate  (Jose- 
phus, War  J  vi,  5^  8 ;  Cont.  Apion.  ii,  9;  il  nf.  vi,  6, 3 ;  xvii, 
%  2).  The  orpaniyo^  had  his  own  secretary  {A  nt.  xx, 
6,2;  9,3),  and  had  to  maintain  the  police  in  the  courts 
(comp.  Acts  iv,  1  and  v,  24).  He  appears  to  have  been 
of  soiSeient  dignity  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the 
chief  priests.  It  seems  that  his  Hebrew  title  was  ^'^K 
r^Sn  "^n,  iMe  man  qftke  mountain  of  the  house  (^Mid- 
i^hy  i,  2).  The  priests  themselves  kept  watch  on  three 
diferent  posts,  and  the  Levites  on  twenty-one  posts. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  Temple  to  pre- 
rent  women  from  entering  the  inner  court,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  person  who  was  Levitically  unclean  should 
eRt«  within  the  sacred  precincts.  Grentiles  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  first  enclosure,  which  was  therefore 
caQed  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles;  but  persons  who  were 
»a  any  acammt  LevicioaDy  unclean  were  not  permitted 
to  advance  even  thus  far.  Some  sorts  of  nndeanness, 
(v  instaooe  that  arising  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse,  ex- 
cluded only  ftmn  the  court  of  the  men.  If  an  unclean 
perana  had  entered  by  mistake,  he  was  required  to  offer 
Mcrifioes  of  purificatloii.  The  high-priest  himself  was 
(chidden  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  under  penalty  of 
death  on  any  other  day  than  the  Day  of  Atonement 
iflnio,  0pp.  H,  691).  Nobody  was  admitted  within  the 
pndaets  of  the  Temple  who  carried  a  stick  or  a  basket, 
■cd  who  wanted  to  pass  merely  to  shorten  his  way,  or 
vbo  had  dusty  shoes  {Middoth,  ii,  2). 

iV.  Gmtral  Types  of  the  reaipfe.— There  is  perhaps 
so  holding  of  the  ancient  world  which  has  excited  so 
nneh  stteotioo  since  the  time  of  its  deatmction  as  the 
TesBfile  which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  Bno> 
CHsor  Si  icbuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  considered 
woftfay  of  Ibrming  the  prinaipal  illostration  of  one  of 
^  SMst  bcaotifnl  of  Rotnan  triumphal  arches,  and  Jus- 
haiaa'i  highest  arehitectnral  ambition  was  that  he 
■■K^  flarpaas  it.    Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  in- 


fluenced to  a  considerable  degree  the  forms  of  CHiristian 
churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the  watchwords  and 
rally  ing-points  of  all  associations  of  builders.  Since  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  16th  centnry  its  arrangements 
have  employed  the  pens  of  numberless  learned  antiqua- 
rians, and  architects  of  every  country  have  wasted  their 
science  in  trying  to  reproduce  its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to.  Christians  that  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  is  so  interesting;  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architectural 
knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glories  and  sigh 
over  their  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity,  unmatched  by 
that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other  building  of  the 
ancient  world. 

With  all  thu  interest  and  attention,  it  might  fairly  be 
assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  such 
a  subject — ^that  every  source  of  information  had  been 
ransacked,  and  every  form  of  restoration  long  ago  ex- 
hausted, and  some  settlement  of  the  disputed. points  ar- 
rived at  which  had  been  generally  accepted.  This  is, 
however,  far  from  being  the  case,  and  few  things  would 
be  more  curious  than  a  collection  of  the  various  restora- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  differ- 
ent meanings  may  be  applied  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectural  terms. 

When  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century,  had  made  the  world  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  architectural  remains  of  that  country, 
every  one  Jumped  to  the  oonclu»ion  that  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple must  have  been  designed  after  an  Egyptian  model, 
forgetting  entirely  how  hateful  that  land  of  bondage 
was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how  completely  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  religion  were  opposed  to  the  idolatries 
they  had  escaped  from — ^forgetting,  too,  the  centuries 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  Exode  before  the  Temple 
was  erected,  and  how  little  communication  of  any  sort 
there  had  been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  inter- 
val. Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  remarkabl}'  confirm,  in  many  respects, 
the  ancient  accounts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  of  Boita  and  Layard  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely  new  di- 
rection to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and  this  time 
with  a  very  considerable  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  orig- 
inal seats  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Jewish  races  were 
in  Mesopotamia.  Their  language  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their 
historical  traditions  were  consentaneous,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their 
religion  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and  we 
are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later  buildings 
at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions  from  the  style  of 
the  nearly  contemporary  secular  buildings  at  Nineveh 
and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations  as  are  available. 
These,  although  in  a  general  way  illustrative,  y^x.  by  no 
means,  in  our  opinion,  suffice  for  all  that  is  required  for 
Solomon^s  Temple.  For  some  architectural  features  of 
that  erected  by  Herod  we  must  doubtless  look  to  Rome. 
Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel  we 
know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  erected  under  Penian  influences  contempora* 
neously  with  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  it  is  perhaps 
the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easy  to  restore  the 
details  with  anything  like  certainty.  Yet  we  must  re- 
member that  both  these  later  temples  were  essentially 
Jewish,  i.  e.  Phoenician,  in  their  style ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore presume  that  the  original  type,  which  we  know  was 
copied  in  plan,  was  likewise  imitated  ih  details  to  a  very 
great  degpree.  There  are,  however,  two  sources  of  illus- 
tration with  which  the  Temple  was  historically  con- 
nected in  a  very  direct  manner,  and  to  these  we  there- 
fore devote  a  brief  attention  before  conridering  the  sev- 
eral edifices  in  detaiL 


TEMPLE  2i 

1.  Tbe  TuimiarU  erected  by  Hoaei  in  the  deteit  wu 
imqueMiuiuibly  the  piMeni,  in  «ll  iu  eMcntUl  features, 
oTiu  Solamonic  aucceuor.  In  the  gnduiUy  increuing 
unctitj  of  the  »everiil  tliruiioni,  u  well  u  in  their 
nrikin(;ly  prDpartionale  dimenuons,  we  find  the  TetD- 
ple  little  more  than  IheTabeinacle  on  an  ailir^  icale, 
■nd  af  more  lubttantial  materiato.  Thii  ia  »  obriotu 
(hat  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.     9ee  TABiRirACLE. 

2.  Tht  Egyptian  Taxpla,  in  their  conventional  itvle, 
CTince,  notwithalandiiig  their  idoUtroiu  uws.  ■  won- 
derful relation  to  both  tbe  Tabeniade  and  the  Temple. 
Al  will  be  Ken  frum  the  accompanfing  plan  of  the 
Temple  of  Dendetah,  which  ia  one  of  the  Nmpleet  and 
moat  tymmetrictl  aa  well  la  the  beat  prcMrved  of  iti 
dasa,  there  is  a  itriking  ■RTeement  in  the  painta  of  the 
compaaa,tQ  the  extra  width  of  tbe  porch,  in  theaaterior 
holy  place,  in  the  Interior  ahtine,  In  the  mde-rooma,  iu 
the  columnar  ball);  and  in  the  grander  Egyptian  tern- 
flea,  luoh  aa  the  earlier  portiooa  of  thoae  at  Luxor  and 
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Gronnd-plan  of  the  Temple  at  Dendecah. 


Im  at  (he  portal  like 


pillara  Jachin  and  Boiz.  These  coinc 
have  been  accidental.  Kor  ia  tbia  gene 
I  plan  already  familiar  to  the  Hebrei 
with  the  divine  prescripiion  of  the  detaila  of  architect 
ure(Exod.xxv,9;  1  Chron.  iixviii,l3).  SeeEoTpr. 
V.  DttaiUd  Drteriplim  o/Sobman't  TtmpUi—X.  A  n 
claU  Aecomli.—TlK  Temple  itadf  and  Ita  ucenails  are 
deacribedin  1  Kinga  vi  and  rii,and  2  Chron.lii  and  i " 
According  to  theae  paaugea,  the  Temple  wa*  GO  cubi 
long,  20  wide,  and  SO  high.  Joacpha^  howeier  fAi 
viii.B,2),aay»,"The  Temple  was  60  cubila  high  ai 
liO  cubite  in  length,  and  the  breadth  waa  SO  cubit 
above  thia  waa  another  atage  of  equal 
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:hit  tbe  height  of  the  whole  atmcture  was  120  cubila." 
ItisdifBcult  to  tMoncile  tbia  statement  with  that  given 
n  1  Kinga,  uulcH  we  suppoee  that  the  words  im>c  'O'C 
iir^ic,  final  in  mtanira,  do  not  signify  an  equality 
a  all  dimenrions,  but  only  as  much  as  equal  iu  the 
lumber  of  cnbiis;  so  that  the  porch  fonned  a  kind  of 
iieeple,  which  projected  as  much  above  the  roof  of  the 
Temple  as  tbe  roof  itself  was  elevated  above  its  founda- 
Aa  the  Chronicles  agree  with  Joaephus  in  usert- 
lat  the  aammit  of  the  porch  waa  ISO  cubits  high, 
remains  still  another  apparent  cwitradiction  to  be 
I,  namely,  how  Josephua  could  assert  that  the  Tem- 
ple itself  was  GO  cubila  high,  while  we  read  in  l  KinKa 
'     height  was  only  30  cubiu.    We  » 
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[  of  Kings  tbe  intemal  eleraiion  of  the 
I  Mated,  and  that  Joaephua  describee  its  e 
tion,  which,  including  the  basement  and  ai 
■  -    ■  "  -,ing  of  ro 
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night  be  double  Ihe  internal  height  of 
The  internal  dimensiou  of  the  "boly," 
which  was  called  in  prrfereneeb3''n,  was  40  cubits  long, 
20  cubiti  wide,  at>d  80  cuUta  high.  The  holy  was  sep- 
ftom  the  "holy  of  holies"  (I'Vat)  by  a  partition, 
a  large  opening  in  which  was  closed  by  a  auepended 


ily  of  the  emit 
formed  B  cube  of  20  cubits.  On  the  eastern  vxlremily 
of  the  building  atood  the  porch,  Q^'X,  rpotaac.  At 
tbe  entrance  of  this  pninaos  stood  tbe  two  columca  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  were  28  cubits  high. 

The  Temple  was  also  aurrounded  by  «  triple  ;*X7, 
(Tory  of  eAamhm,  each  of  which  stories  waa  Ave  cu- 
Uts  high,  so  that  there  remained  above  ample  space 
for  introducing  the  windows,  somewhat  in  Ihe  man- 

ment  of  Joeephua^  who  saya  that  each  nf  these  sto- 
ries of  chambers  (r'isb?)  was  20  cubiu  high,  cannot 
be  reconcileil  with  the  Biblical  statements,  and  may 
prove  that  be  was  no  very  close  reader  of  his  authori- 
ties. Perhaps  be  had  a  vague  kind  of  iiiformation  that 
the  chambers  reached  half-way  up  the  h«ght  of  the 
building,  and,  taking  tbe  maximum  height  of  ISO  cubila 
instead  of  the  interna!  height  of  Ilie  hnly,  h^  made  each 


high. 

vi,  4  consisted  probably  of 

Dry  of  the  chambcis  waa  1 


;h  are 


bits,  Ihe  middle  aix,  and  tbe  thin 

Thisdilference  of  the  width  arose  from  the  circumstsnce 

thst  tbe  eilemal  waits  of  Ihe  Temple  were  so  ihkk 

tion  of  five  feet,  >a  that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of 
the  Temple  gave  a  Arm  anpport  to  the  beams  which 
supported  the  second  story,  without  being  inserted  into 
the  wall  of  the  sanctuary;  this  insertion  being  perhapa 
■voided  not  mcreli'  fur  architectural  reasons,  but  also 
because  it  appeared  lo  be  irreverenu  The  third  story 
was  supported  likewise  by  a  similar  scarcement,  which 
afforded  a  still  wider  space  for  the  chamber  of  the  third 
story.  These  observations  will  render  intelligible  Ihe 
following  Biblical  statements:  "And  against  tbe  wall 
of  the  bouse  he  built  stories  round  aboul,  both  of  the 
Temple  sndof  the  oracle;  and  he  made  chambers  round 
about.  The  nethermost  story  was  five  cubits  broad,  and 
Ihe  middle  waa  six  cubits  broad,  and  Ihe  third  was 
seven  cubits  broad ;  for  wilhont  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
he  made  narrowed  nests  (rll^JTS,  natrowings  or  re- 
batementa)  round  sbnul,  so  that  the  beams  should  not 
be  fastened  in  the  walla  of  the  house.  The  bouse,  when 
it  was  in  building,  was  built  ofsinne  made  ready  before 
it  was  brought  Ihitbcr;  so  that  there  was  neither  ham- 
mer, nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house 
while  it  was  building.  The  door  of  the  middle  alory 
was  in  the  right  aide  of  tbe  bouse ;  and  they  went  up 
with  winding  stairs  into  tbe  middle  atory,  aod  out  of 
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the  middle  into  the  third.  So  he  built  the  hoase,  and 
finished  it;  and  covered  the  house  with  beams  and 
boards  of  cedar.  And  then  he  built  chambers  against 
all  the  houae,  five  cubits  high ;  and  they  rested  on  the 
house  with  timber  of  cedar"  (1  Kings  vi,7).  From  this 
description  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  entrance  to  these 
stories  was  from  without ;  but  some  architects  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  from  within;  which  arrangement 
seems  to  be  against  the  general  aim  of  impressing  the 
Israeliiish  worshippers  with  sacred  awe  by  the  seclusion 
of  their  sanctuary. 

In  reference  to  the  windows,  it  should  be  observed 
that  they  served  chiefly  for  ventilation,  since  the  light 
within  the  Temple  was  obtained  from  the  sacred  can- 
dlesticks. It  seems,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple, to  be  certain  that  the  '^'^3'?)  orooff,  or  holy  of  ho- 
lies, was  an  adytum  without  windows.  To  this  fact  Sol- 
omon appears  to  refer  when  be  spake, "  The  Lord  said 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness"  (1  Kings 
viii,  12). 

The  ^*^'^,  oracUy  had  perhaps  no  other  opening 
than  the  entrance,  which  was,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  (which  probably  correspond 
with  the  historic  Temple  of  Solomon),  six  cubits  wide. 

From  1  Kings  vii,  10,  we  learn  that  the  private  dwell- 
ings of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stone.  We  hence 
infer  that  the  framework  of  the  Temple  also  consisted 
of  the  same  material.  The  Temple  was,  however,  wain- 
scoted with  oedar  wood,  which  was  covered  with  gold. 
The  boards  within  the  Temple  were  ornamented  by 
beautiful  carvings  representing  cherubim,  palms,  and 
lowers.  The  ceiling  of  the  Temple  was  supported  by 
beams  of  cedar  wood  (comp.  Pliny,  Hitt,  Xal,  xvi,  69). 
The  wall  which  separated  the  holy  from  the  holy  of 
holies  probably  consisted  not  of  stone,  but  of  beams  of 
cedar.  It  seems,  further,  that  the  partition  partly  con- 
sisted of  an  opus  reticulatum,  so  that  the  incense  could 
spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  This  we  infer 
from  1  Kings  vi,  21 :  *'So  Solomon  overlaid  the  house 
within  with  pure  gold ;  and  he  made  a  partition  by  the 
chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle,  and  he  overlaid  it  with 
gold." 

The  floor  of  the  Temple  was  throughout  of  cedar,  but 
boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi,  15).  The 
doors  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of  olive-tree;  but 
the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had  posts  of  olive-tree 
and  leaves  of  fir  (ver.  81  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that 
which  led  into  the  Temple  as  that  which  led  from  the 
holy  to  the  holy  of  holies,  had  folding-leaves,  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  open,  the  aper- 
ture being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain — a  contrivance 
still  seen  at  the  church-doors  in  Italy,  where  the  church- 
doors  usually  stand  open;  hut  the  doorways  can  be 
passed  only  by  moving  aside  a  heavy  curtain.  From  2 
Chron.  iii,  5,  it  appears  that  the  greater  house  was  also 
ceiled  with  fir.  It  is  stated  in  ver.  9  "  that  the  weight 
of  the  nails  employed  in  the  Temple  was  fifty  shekels 
of  gold  ;**  and  also  that  Solomon  *'  overlaid  the  upper 
chambers  with  gold." 

The  lintel  and  side  posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to  have 
cireamscribed  a  space  which  contained  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  partition;  and  the  posts  of  the  door 
of  the  Temple  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  wall  in  which 
tbey  were  placed.  Thus  we  understand  the  passage  1 
Kings  vi,81-S5,  which  also  states  that  the  dour  was  cov- 
ered with  carved  work  overlaid  with  gold. 

Within  the  holv  of  holies  stood  onlv  the  ark  of  the 
covenant ;  but  within  the  holy  were  ten  golden  candle- 
sticks and  the  altar  of  incense.  See  Altar;  Candlis- 
sncK. 

The  Temple  was  snrroonded  by  an  inner  court,  which 
in  ChvoniclM  is  called  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  in 
Jeremiah  the  upper  court.  This,  again,  was  surround- 
ed by  a  waO  consisting  of  cedar  beams  placed  on  a  stone 
foundation  (1  Kings  vi,  86):  *'And  he  built  the  inner 
comt  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  ce- 


dar beams."  This  enclosure,  according  to  Josephus  {A  nt, 
viii,  8,  9),  was  three  cubits  high.  Besides  this  inner 
court,  there  is  mentioned  a  great  court  (2  Chron.  iv,  9) : 
"  Furthermore,  he  made  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  the 
great  court,  and  doors  for  the  court,  and  overlaid  the 
doors  of  them  with  brass."  It  seems  that  this  was  also 
called  the  outwani  court  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv,  17).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court  of  the 
Lord*s  house  (Jer.  xix,  12 ;  xxvi,  2).  These  courts  were 
surrounded  by  spacious  buildings,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  ( War^  v,  5,  1),  seem  to  have  been 
partly  added  at  a  period  later  than  that  of  Solomon. 
For  instance  (2  Kings  xv,  85),  Jotham  is  said  to  have 
built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  Jer. 
xxvi,  10  and  xxxvi,  10  there  is  mentioned  a  new  gate 
(comp.  also  Ezek.  xl,  5-47 ;  xlii,  1-14).  But  this  pro- 
phetic vision  is  not  strictly  historical,  although  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  history  (comp.  also  Josephus,  Ant, 
viii,  8, 9).  The  third  entiy  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxviii,  14  does  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  were  three  courts,  but  appears  to  mean  that 
the  entry  into  the  outer  court  was  called  the  first,  that 
into  the  inner  court  the  second,  and  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  the  third.  It  is  likely  that  these  courts  were 
quadrilateral  In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  they  form  a 
square  of  four  hundred  cubits.  The  inner  court  con- 
tained towards  the  east  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the 
brazen  sea,  and  ten  brazen  la  vers;  and  it  seems  that 
the  sanctuary  did  not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
court,  but  more  towards  the  west.  From  these  descrip- 
tions we  learn  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  magnitude,  but  by  good  architectural 
proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  costliness  of 
materials.  Many  of  our  churches  have  an  external  form 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Temple  of  Soloooon.  In  fact, 
this  Temple  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  our 
church  buildings,  to  which  the  chief  addition  has  been 
the  Gothic  arch.  Among  others,  the  Roman  Otholic 
church  at  Dresden  is  supposed  to  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

2.  Modem  Recotutructioiu.— It  thus  appears  that  as 
regards  -the  building  itself  we  have  little  more  than  a 
few  fragmentai)r  notices,  which  are  quite  insuflicient  to 
enable  us  to  make  out  a  correct  architectural  represen- 
tation of  it,  or  even  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  idea  of 
many  things  belonging  to  its  complicate<l  structure  and 
arrangements.  All  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  have  utterly  failed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
have  proceeded  on  entirely  wrong  principles.  Such 
was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  first  great  work  upon 
the  subject  by  professedly  Christian  writers  j  namely, 
the  portion  of  ihe  commentary  on  Ezekiel  by  the  Span- 
ish Jesuits  Pradus  and  Villalpandus  (1596-1604)  which 
treats  of  the  Temple.  It  was  accompanied  by  elaborate 
calculations  and  magnificent  drawings;  but  the  whole 
proceeded  on  a  series  of  mistakes — firat,  that  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ezekiel  was  a  delineation  of  that  which  had  been 
erected  by  Solomon ;  secondly,  that  this  was  again  ex- 
actly reproduced  in  Herod's;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  style 
of  architecture  from  the  first  was  of  the  Gneco-Koman 
character — all  quite  groundless  suppositions.  Their 
idea  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in  Spain. 
But  it  is  bv  no  means  clear  whether  the  Escurial  was  in 
process  of  building  while  their  book  was  in  the  press  in 
order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or  whether  its  authors 
took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  from  the  palace.  At  all 
events,  their  design  is  so  much  the  more  beautiful  and 
commodious  of  the  two  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Uerrera  was  not  employed  on  the  book  and  the  Jesuits 
set  to  build  the  palace.  Various  other  writers,  chiefiy 
on  the  Continent,  followed  in  the  same  line — Haffen- 
reffer,  Capellus  (Tpiadyiov^  printed  in  the  Ct-it,  Sacri), 
Lightfoot,  Sturm  (in  UgoUno),  Lamy,  Semmler,  Mel — 
a  notice  of  whose  treatises,  some  of  them  large  and 
ponderous,  may  be  seen  in  Bclhr,  Salomomtche  Tempel 
(§  8).     They  are  now  of  comparatively  little  use; 
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1.  The  Tabtmack  erected  by  HoKt  in  the  Aeuxt  iru 
Dnqucuiunably  the  gutlern,  in  all  its  enrnLul  features, 
of  ill  Solumanic  auccesaot.  In  the  gradually  increaaing 
unctity  of  the  aeveral  divuioua,  u  well  u  in  iheii 
acrikingly  propoitionacc  dimenaiona,  we  find  the  Tem- 
ple litde  more  than  Che' Tabernacle  on  an  enlarged  acale, 
■nd  of  more  aubiLaDtial  rnateiiala.  ThLa  ii  »  obvioiu 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.     See  Tabuucacle. 

3.  The  Egsptian  Tempia,  in  their  conventional  style, 
evince,  notwithatanding  their  idolatroufl  luea,  a  won- 
derful relation  to  both  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple. 
As  will  be  seen  rrum  the  accompanying  plan  of  the 
Temple  of  Denderah,  which  a  one  of  the  aimpleat  and 
moBC  symmetrical  as  well  u  the  beat  pnaerved  of  its 
class,  there  is  a  striking  sgreement  in  the  points  of  the 
coaipa>s,ia  tbe  extra  width  of  the  porch,  in  the  anterior 
holy  place)  in  the  interior  shfine,  in  the  sid^ttwrns,  in 
the  columnar  halls;  and  in  the  grander  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, such  as  the  earlier  portions  of  those  at  Luxor  and 
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Ihst  the  height  of  the  whole  structure  was  190  cabila." 
It  ia  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  given 
in  1  Kings,  unless  we  luppose  that  the  words  7vo^  rorc 
tiirpoiv.  rqaal  in  mmtuTa,  do  nut  signify  an  equality 
in  all  dimenaions,  but  only  as  much  sb  equal  in  the 
□umber  of  cubits;  so  that  the  porch  formed  a  kind  of 
itceple,  which  projected  as  much  ahora  the  roof  of  the 
Temple  as  tbe  roofitseir  was  elevated  above  its  founda- 
tions. As  the  Chronicles  agree  with  Josephus  in  assert- 
ing chit  the  sDramicofthe  porch  waa  ISOcoliils  high, 
there  remains  still  anoCher  apparent  contradiction  to  be 

pie  iieelf  waa  60  cubits  high,  while  we  read  in  I  Kings 
that  its  height  was  only  30  cubits.  We  suppose  that  in 
the  book  of  Kings  tbe  intemsl  elevstion  of  the  aanctu- 
ary  is  stated,  and  that  Josephus  deacribea  its  external 
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I  of  the  Temple  at  Dendersb. 


Kamak,wehave  Ibe  two  obelisks  at  the  ponallike  the 
pillan  Jscbin  and  Booz.  These  coincidences  csnnot 
have  been  accidental  Nor  ia  this  general  adoption  of 
a  plan  already  fsmilisr  lo  the  Hebrews  inconaistent 
with  tbe  divine  prescription  of  the  details  of  arehitect- 
ure(Esad.ixv,9i  1  Chron.  xxviii,!!).    See  Earpr. 

V.  DHuiUd  DtKriplioa  of  Solomom't  Tei^^\.  An- 
cimt  /I  ccouitfs.— The  Temple  itself  and  its  utensils  sre 
described  in  1  Kings  vi  and  vii,  and  2  Chnin.  iii  and  iv. 
According  to  these  psssoges,  the  Temple  waa  60  cubiia 
long,  20  wide,  and  BO  high.  Josephus,  however  (A  xl. 
viii,  S.  2),  says, "  The  Temple  was  60  cubits  high  and 
60  cubits  in  length,  snd  the  breadth  was  SO  cubits; 
above  this  was  another  stage  of  e 
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atory  (which  may  hare  existed,  cooaisling  of  roomi 
tbe  accommodation  of  priesia,  containing  alao  reMries 
and  treasuries),  might  be  double  the  internal  height  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  iuteniai  dimenaion  of  the  "  holy," 
which  was  culled  in  preference  bs'n,  was  40  cubits  long, 
30  cubits  wide,  and  BO  cubits  high.  The  boly  was  sep- 
arated ftom  the  "  holy  of  holies"  (1'n^)  by  a  partition, 
a  large  opening  in  which  was  closed  t>v  a  auspended 
curtain.  The  holy  of  holies  was  on  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  entire  building,  and  its  inlemal  dimensions 
formed  a  culw  of  20  cubits.  On  the  eoslcm  extremity 
of  the  building  stood  the  porch,  CilK,  rpiiraoe-  At 
the  enlrsnce  of  ihia  pronaos  stood  the  two  columns  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  were  28  cubits  high. 

The  Temple  was  alao  sunutinded  by  a  triple  9*:C*. 
ttciy  of  ehantbert,  each  of  which  stories  was  Ave  cn- 
bila  high,  so  that  there  remained  above  ample  spare 
far  introducing  the  windows,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  clearstory  lo  the  sanctuary.  Now  Ibe  stste- 
ment  of  Joaephns,  who  aays  that  each  of  these  sto- 
ries of  chambers  (ril^7)  was  20  cubits  high,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  lliblical  atstements,  and  may 
prove  tbac  he  was  no  very  close  reader  of  hia  authori- 

the  chambeta  reached  half-way  up  the  hpight  of  the 
bnilHing,  and,  taking  tbe  maximum  bright  of  ISO  cubits 
instead  of  thBintemsl  height  ofilie  holy,  h«  made  each 
story  four  times  too  high.  The  windowa  which  are 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi,  4  conelated  probably  of  lattice- 
work. The  lowest,  stoiy  of  the  chambers  waa  five  cu- 
bits, the  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven  cubits  wide. 
This  difference  oftbe  width  arose  from  ihe  circumstance 
that  the  external  walls  of  the  Tempte  were  so  thick 
that  they  were  maile  to  recede  one  cubit  titer  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  feel,  so  that  the  acareement  in  tbe  wall  of 
the  Temple  gave  a  linn  support  lo  the  beams  which 
supponcd  the  second  atoty,  without  being  inserted  into 
Che  wall  of  the  sanctuary;  this  insertion  being  perbspa 
avoided  not  merely  for  architectural  reasons,  but  also 
because  it  appeared  to  be  irreverent.     The  third  aiory 


alTonled  a  slitl  wider  space  for  the  chamber  of  the  third 
ston-.  These  observations  will  render  intelligible  the 
following  Biblical  statemenla;  "And  against  the  wall 
of  tbe  house  he  built  sloiics  round  about,  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  oracle;  and  he  made  chambers  round 
shouL  The  nethermoeC  atory  was  five  cubits  broad,  and 
the  middle  waa  »x  cubits  bmad,  and  the  third  was 
soTen  cubits  broad;  for  without  in  the  wall  of  tbe  house 
he  made  narrowed  nests  (ri;'^3'a,  nairowinga  or  re- 
batements)  round  about,  so  tbaC  the  beams  should  not 
be  fastened  in  the  walla  of  the  honae.  The  house,  when 
ic  was  in  building,  was  built  of  eione  made  ready  before 
iCwsa  hmugbt  thither;  ao  that  there  waa  neilher  ham- 
mer, nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iion  heard  in  the  house 
white  it  was  building.  The  door  of  the  middle  stary 
was  in  the  right  ude  of  the  bouse ;  and  they  went  up 
with  winding  ataiis  into  the  middle  story,  and  not  of 
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tbe  middle  into  the  third.  So  he  baiit  the  honae,  and 
finifhed  it;  and  ooveied  the  hotne  with  beams  and 
boftids  of  oedar.  And  then  he  built  chambers  against 
all  ibe  bouse,  five  cubits  high;  and  they  rested  on  the 
tiouse  with  timber  of  cedar"  (1  Kings  vi,7).  From  this 
deacripcion  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  entrance  to  these 
ituries  was  fn>m  without ;  but  some  architects  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  from  within;  which  arrangement 
teema  to  be  against  the  general  aim  of  impressing  the 
Isnelitish  worshippers  with  sacred  awe  by  the  seclusion 
of  ibeir  sanctuary. 

In  reference  to  the  windows,  it  should  be  observed 
that  they  served  chiefly  for  ventilation,  since  the  light 
withia  the  Temple  was  obtained  from  the  sacred  can- 
dlesticks. It  seems,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple, to  be  certain  that  the  "I'^S'^y  orade^  or  holy  of  ho- 
lies,  wM  an  adytum  without  windows.  To  this  fact  Sol- 
omon appears  to  refer  when  he  spake,  ^  The  Lord  said 
that  he  would  dweU  in  the  thick  darkness"  (1  Kings 
viii,  12> 

The  ^^7,  oraeU,  had  perhaps  no  other  opening 
than  the  entrance,  which  was,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  (which  probably  correspond 
with  tbe  biitoric  Temple  of  Solomon),  six  cubits  wide. 

From  1  Kings  vii,  10,  we  learn  that  the  private  dwell- 
ing?  of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stone.  We  hence 
infer  that  the  framework  of  the  Temple  also  consisted 
of  the  same  materiaL  The  Temple  was,  however,  wain- 
scoted with  cedar  wood,  which  was  covered  with  gold. 
Tbe  boards  within  the  Temple  were  ornamented  by 
besutiful  carvings  representing  cherubim,  palms,  and 
ilowefs.  The  ceiling  of  the  Temple  was  supported  by 
beams  of  cedar  wood  (oomp.  Pliny,  Hist,  N(it,  xvi,  69). 
The  wsll  which  separated  the  holy  from  the  holy  of 
holies  probably  consisted  not  of  stone,  but  of  beams  of 
celar.  It  seems,  further,  that  the  partition  partly  con- 
•isted  of  an  opuM  reticukUum,  so  that  the  incense  could 
vpread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  This  we  infer 
from  1  Kings  vi,  21 :  *'So  Solomon  overlaid  the  house 
within  with  pare  gold ;  and  he  made  a  partition  by  the 
chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle,  and  he  overlaid  it  with 

Tbe  floor  of  the  Temple  was  throughout  of  cedar,  but 
boarxled  over  with  planka  of  flr  (1  Kings  vi,  13).  The 
^*n  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of  olive-tree;  but 
ibe  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had  posts  of  olive-tree 
and  leave*  of  flr  (ver.  81  tqS  Both  doors,  as  well  that 
which  led  into  the  Temple  as  that  which  led  from  the 
holy  to  the  holy  of  holies,  had  folding-leaves,  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  open,  the  aper- 
tare  bong  ckned  by  a  suspended  curtain — a  contrivance 
'^iil  9cen  at  the  church-doors  in  Italy,  where  the  church- 
•kpofB  usoally  stand  open ;  but  the  doorways  can  be 
paascd  only  by  moving  aside  a  heavy  curtain.  From  2 
CbfOD.  iii,  5,  it  appears  that  the  greater  house  was  also 
ceiled  with  fir.  It  is  stated  in  ver.  9  "  that  the  weight 
sf  the  nails  employed  in  the  Temple  was  fifty  shekels 
of  gold ;"  and  also  that  Solomon  **  overlaid  the  upper 
e&ambeiB  with  gold." 

Tbe  lintel  and  side  posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to  have 
orcmaseribed  a  space  which  contained  one  fifth  of  tbe 
*b»le  area  of  the  partition;  and  the  posts  of  the  door 
"f  the  Temple  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  wall  in  which 
^bey  were  pUeed.  Thus  we  understand  the  passage  1 
luags  ri, 31-415,  which  also  sutes  that  the  door  was  oov- 
oed  with  carved  work  overlaid  with  gold. 

Within  the  hdlv  of  holies  stood  onlv  the  ark  of  the 
o^vcnaiic:  bat  within  the  holy  were  ten  golden  candle- 
^otk%  and  the  altar  of  incense.    See  Altar  ;  Gahdlb- 

RITK. 

The  Temple  was  aurrounded  by  an  inner  court,  which 
n  ChraoideB  is  called  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  in 
^tnaiA  the  opper  court.  This,  again,  was  surround- 
ed by  a  wan  consisting  of  cedar  beams  placed  on  a  stone 
^"ulation  (1  Kings  vi,  86):  ''And  he  built  the  inner 
omn  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  ce- 


dar beams.**  This  enclosure,  according  to  Josephus  (A  nt. 
viii,  3,  9),  was  three  cubits  high.  Besides  this  inner 
court,  there  is  mentioned  a  great  court  (2  Chron.  iv,  9) : 
**  Furthermore,  he  made  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  the 
great  court,  and  doors  for  the  court,  and  overlaid  the 
doors  of  them  vrith  brass."  It  seems  that  this  was  also 
called  the  outward  court  (oomp.  Escek.  xiv,  17).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court  of  the 
Lord^s  house  (Jer.  xix,  12 ;  xxvi,  2).  These  courts  were 
surrounded  by  spacious  buildings,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  ( Wart  v,  5,  1),  seem  to  have  been 
partly  added  at  a  period  later  than  that  of  Solomon. 
For  Instance  (2  Kings  xv,  85),  Jotham  is  said  to  have 
built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  Jer. 
xxvi,  10  and  xxxvi,  10  there  is  mentioned  a  new  gate 
(comp.  also  Ezek.  xl,  5-47;  xlii,  1-14).  But  this  pro- 
phetic vision  is  not  strictly  historical,  although  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  history  (comp.  also  Josephus,  Ant, 
viii,  3, 9).  The  third  entry  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxviii,  14  does  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  were  three  courts,  but  appears  to  mean  that 
the  entry  into  the  outer  court  was  called  the  first,  that 
into  the  inner  court  the  second,  and  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  the  third.  It  is  likely  that  these  courts  were 
quadrilateral.  In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  they  form  a 
square  of  four  hundred  cubits.  The  inner  court  con- 
tained towards  the  east  the  altar  of  bunit-olFering,  the 
brazen  sea,  and  ten  brazen  la  vers;  and  it  seems  that 
the  sanctuary  did  not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
court,  but  more  towards  the  west.  From  these  descrip- 
tions we  learn  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  magnitude,  but  by  good  architectural 
proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  costliness  of 
materials.  Many  of  our  churches  have  an  external  form 
not  unlike  tliat  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  In  fact, 
this  Temple  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  our 
church  buildings,  to  which  the  chief  addition  has  been 
the  Gothic  arch.  Among  others,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Dresden  is  supposed  to  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

2.  Modem  RtconttrvCtiona, — It  thus  appears  that  as 
regards  4he  building  itself  we  have  little  more  than  a 
few  fragmentar)r  notices,  which  are  quite  insufl^ent  to 
enable  us  to  make  out  a  correct  architectural  represen- 
tation of  it,  or  even  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  idea  of 
many  things  belonging  to  its  complicated  strocture  and 
arrangements.  Ail  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  have  utterly  failed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
have  proceeded  on  entirely  wrong  principles.  Such 
was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  first  great  work  upon 
tbe  subject  by  professedly  Christian  writers  j  namely, 
tbe  portion  of  the  commentary  on  Ezekiel  by  the  Span- 
ish Jesuits  Pradus  and  Villalpandus  (1596-1604)  which 
treats  of  the  Temple.  It  was  accompanied  by  elaborate 
calculations  and  magnificent  drawings;  but  the  whole 
proceeded  on  a  series  of  mistakes — first,  that  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ezekiel  was  a  delineation  of  that  which  had  been 
erected  by  Solomon ;  secondly,  that  this  was  again  ex- 
actly reproduced  in  Herod's;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  style 
of  architecture  from  the  first  was  of  the  Grasco-Koman 
character — all  quite  groundless  suppositions.  Their 
idea  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in  Spain. 
But  it  is  bv  no  means  clear  whether  the  Escurial  was  in 
process  of  building  while  their  book  was  in  the  press  in 
order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or  whether  its  authors 
took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  from  the  palace.  At  all 
events,  their  design  is  so  much  the  more  beautiful  and 
commodious  of  the  two  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Herrera  was  not  employed  on  the  book  and  the  Jesuits 
set  to  build  the  palace.  Various  other  writers,  chiefly 
on  the  Continent,  followed  in  the  same  line — Haflen- 
reffer,  Capellus  (Tpctrdycov,  printed  in  the  Crii,  Sacri)^ 
Lightfoot,  Sturm  (in  Ugolino),  Lamy,  Semmler,  Mel — 
a  notice  of  whose  treatises,  some  of  them  large  and 
ponderous,  may  be  seen  in  Biihr,  Scdommiuche  Tempei 
(§8).     They  are  now  of  comparatively  little  nse; 


Lightfoot'i,  u  Bilhr  admiu,  is  the  bM  of  Ifae  v 
being  rnon  eleu,  leanicd,  and  auliilly  grouDded  i 
r«pre«eiita[iDn*.  But  it  Iim  ehieUy  (o  do,  >a  iu 
iadicuea   ( Tlit  Tanple,  etprdulig  at  it  Hood  b 

■..irr-rrmTT 


;  tn  Belt  tBIblStclit  AnMolagUi. 

of  th«  times,  nude  little  account  'of  anything  bal  the 
onlward  Tnileriil  atniclure,  Ihii  being  regarded  u  a 
«ort  of  copy— though  usually  in  a  very  inferior  style  nf 
art — of  tome  of  tlie  temples  aC  heathen  antiquity.  It 
ii  only  during  the  present  cenluiy  that  any  aerious  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  constnicl  an  idea  of  Solunxiii't 
Temple  on  right  principles;  that  is,  on  the  ground  sim- 
ply of  the  repreneiilationi  mada  concerning  it  in  Script- 
ure, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected,  and  the  differences  as  kcU  as  the  resem- 
blances between  it  and  heathen  lernples  of  the  sanH 

has  appeared,  almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  sei-eral 
of  them  by  architects  and  antiquarianB,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  the  building  art.  They  differ 
very  much  in  tnerit;  and  in  one  of  the  latest,  aa  per- 
haps also  the  ablest,  of  the  whole,  the  treatise  of  Bkhr 


Dagi  of  Out  Sarioar),  with  the  Temple  of  Heml, 
and  but  very  briefly  refers  to  (he  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon. An  essentislly  diCfereiit  class  of  wnlings  on  the 
Temple  sprang  up  after  the  middle  of  last  century, 
intioduced  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  wbicli,  in  the  spirit 


Omnnd-plannTSolomon's  Temple  sccordlns  to  Pergnsann 
(shnwing  the  dli-pnaltlou  of  the  ctasmbgn  In  lb«  two 

already  referred  to  (published  in  1848),  a  leriew  is  giv- 
en nf  the  aim  and  characteristics  oF  preoeding  iiivesti- 
Kalinns.  As  a  general  result,  it  has  been  oonduaively 
established  on  the  nq[atiTe  side,  and  ii  now  generally 
acquiesced  in,  that  the  means  entirely  fail  us  fur  pn- 
senting  a  full  and  detailed  representation,  in  an  arcbi- 
lectural  respect,  of  the  Temple  and  its  related  buildings; 
Its  being  cast  in  the  rectilinear  and  chest  form  plainly 
dislingnithed  it  from  erections  in  the  (ireek  and  Uocnan 
style;  and,  if  the  emplot'meDt  of  PhtsuiciaD  anisu 
might  f>aturaUy  suggest  some  approach  in  certaia  p«rts 
lo  FhiEniciin  models,  it  is,  on  the  other  baud,  admittfil 
by  the  most  careful  investigators  in  this  particular  de- 
partment of  sutiquarian  study  that  little  or  nothing  ii 
known  of  the  I'humician  style  ofbiulding  (lUhr,  p.  46). 
We  hen  present  the  delineatiuits  of  sereral  later  an- 
liqnaries,  which  show  how  Tariauily  the  historicat  de- 
scriptions are  interpreted  and  applied. 


PeniMcUn  of  SolumOD'i  TemiiJe,  wlili  In  AcoHDpiiujIug  8lracliii-«  (HCCucdlDg  lu 

Enlirely  diflfercDt  from  the  foregning  is  Prof.  Paine's    thereof  be  stronKly  laid ;  the  height  thereof  threeicnre 

ilea  ofihe  Temple,  ariting  from  hii  interpreuiion  of  '  cubita,  iiid  the  breaillh  Ibereor  ihreocore  cubits:  with 

Eielt.ili.7  to  mean  ui  oveijulting  of  the  upper  cham- ,  J osephua  quote*  ibis  psmsge  almost  liierally  {ABl.x.i,4, 
btn  by  galkriea  (TtmpU  ofSotomm,  p.  38),  A  aerinui  ^  6).  but  in  doing  to  enables  ua  to  translate  "njw"{Chald, 
objection  lo  toch  an  smngement  is  tbe  iuaecurity  of  ■  |  T\f  ^3.  loyer)  u  itory  {Sii/ux;,  to  also  the  Sept.) — u,  in- 
baililinK  thus  widening  at  tbe  top.  i  deed,  the  aemie  would  lead  us  tu  infer— for  it  euuld  only 

TL  ZrmbhabrFt  TrmpU.^VIt  have  very  few  partic-  |  apply  to  the  three  stories  of  chambers  that  aurrouiid- 
ulon  re);irdiag  the  Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  af- ;  ed  Solomon's,  and  ifiervianls  Herod's,  Temple  i  ai>d 
tct  ibeir  reluni  from  the  Captivity,  and  no  deacriplioii  i  with  this  Bfcain  we  come  lo  the  wooden  alructu re  which 
Ihu  would  enable  us  lo  realiie  its  appearance.  But  surmounted  the  Temple  and  formeil  a  foiirib  story.  It 
tlwreue  Kime  dimeiuions  given  in  the  Bible  and  el*e-  maybe  Temarlied,in  passing,  that  this  dimension  uCax- 
wtitre  which  an  extruu^y  interesting  as  afiiirding  ly  cubiu  in  height  accords  perfeclly  with  the  words 
|>iinu  or  compariann  between  it  and  the  i«mples  which  •  which  Josephns  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Herod  (i6iiJ.  xv, 
ptendrd  iter  were  erected  aller  it.  Hi  1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that  the  Temple  built 

Tbe  drtt  and  most  authenlic  are  those  given  in  the   after  the  Captivity  wanted  sixty  cubits  of  the  height 

t>»k  of  Em  (vi,  3)  when  quoting  the  decree  of  Cyms,    of  that  of  Solomon.     For,  as  he  had  adopted,  as  we 

■        •       •  -  ..  Lej  jiig  him^  |)j  buiided,  the  place    '  '  .     -    ■  -  - 


wlier*  Ibey  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the  fuundatimis   ty  cubiu,  lu  w 


It  Temple, 


for  we  Hiid,  both  ftoai  Josephus 

and  the  Talmud,  that  it  was  the 
dimension  adopted  for  the  Tem- 
ple when  rebuilt,  or  rather  re- 
paired, by  Herod.  At  the  same 
lime,  we  have  no  authority  for 
OBSutning  that  any  increase  was 
made  in  ihedimcnsiuiuofeilher 


.r  the  h. 
e  find  thai  Ihew 
in  Ezekicl's  de- 
scription of  an  ideal  Temple, 
and  were  afterwords  those  of 
Herod's.  As  this  Temple  of 
Zembbabel  was  still  standing 
in  HenKls  time,and  was.  more 
strictly  sfieaking,  repaired  rath- 


er than  re 


uilt  b^ 


the  porch  and  the  chambers  all 
round  were  twenty  cubits  in 
width,  itKluding  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  instead  of  ten  cu- 


lay,  perhaps,  to  some  ex 
E  accounteii  for  by  ihe  in 
tiun  of  a  paseage  betweci 
■mple        ■    ■ 


Solaana'i T«Bpte  according  to  Palace 


.  Front  View ;  S.  West  E 


a  lodgings,  instead  of 
ti  being  a  thoroughfare,  as 
It  certainly  have  been  Ihe 
case  in  Solomon's  Temple.  Thia 
alteration  in  the  width  of  the 
Pteromala  made   the  Temple 
one  hundred  cubits  in  lenclh 
by  sixty   in    breaillh,  with   ■ 
height,  it  is  said,  of  sixty  cu- 
bits, including  the  upper  mom, 
I ;  t.  Inlerloi.    or  Talar,  thougb  we  cannot  help 


Baap«cting  that  tfau  last 
e«»uflhel      ■ 


Ewhat  in 


sr  (lesoriptinn  of  tliii  Temple  is  rminii  in 
HeciIcuB  [he  Abderile,  who  wrote  ehortly  arter  the 
de«th  of  AtexMider  the  Great.  Aa  quoted  hy  Joaephuii 
(CohI.  Ap.  i,  2tf),  he  M^'a  that  "in  Jeniuleia,  tuwanls 
ihe  inidille  vl  (he  cilr,  is  a  alinie-walled  enclnnire  alxiut 
Ave  hundred  Teet  in  length  (tliv  vivrairKfipin:')  ami  one 
hundred  cubita  in  width,  with  double  galea,"  Id  which 
he  dencrihea  ilie  Temple  aa  being  eilualed.     It  may  be 


ia  age  It 


le  vomen  or  the  Gentiles,  a  aort  of  Narthex  ur 
(iaiilee  for  those  who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If 
thia,ortheae  together,  were  one  hundred  cubits  square, 
it  would  make  up  (he  "  nearly  five  jilethrs"  of  our  au- 
thor. Hecttsus  also  ineniiuna  that  the  altar  was  twen- 
ty cubits  M(iiare  and  ten  high.  Altiiough  he  meniions 
ihe  Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  dues  not  eiipply  us 

The  f  empk  nf  Zeribbabel  had  seTsral  courts  (niXal) 
anil  cloisters  or  cells  (irpaSirfla).  Joseph  us  dial  inguieh- 
es  an  internal  and  eitemal  iipii',  and  mentions  cliiia- 
tera  iti  the  courta.  This  Temple  was  connected  with 
the  loiru  by  meanaof  a  bridge  {Ant,  iiiv,4). 

TIL  fintirJ'iT'n)^.— The  riaion  of  a  temple  which 
the  pnipbet  F.sekiel  saw  while  reading  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar  in  Babylonia,  iu  the  twenty -fifth  year  of 
the  Captiriiy,  does  not  add  rouch  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  auhject.  It  ia  not  a  description  of  a  temple  that 
ever  waa  built  or  ever  could  he  erected  at  Jerusalem, 
and  can  consequently  only  be  considered  aa  Ihe  beau 
iilral  of  what  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be.  As  such 
it  would  certainly  be  inteieiting  if  it  could  be  correctly 
reetcred;  but,  unfiirtniutelr,  the  diScullJea  of  making 
out  a  complicaleit  plan  trao  a  mere  retbal  description 


by  out  imperfect  knowledge  of  thc.i 
the  Hebrew  archiiectural  terms,  and  it 
the  prophet  dcBcribing  not  what  be  a 


(act  meaning  of 
may  also  be  from 
tually  knew,  but 


He  this  BB  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itself  was 
of  the  exact  dimenaions  of  that  built  by  Sohimun,  viz. 
an  adytum  (Eiek.  xl,  1-4)  twenty  cubits  aqiiare,  a  luoa 
twenty  by  forty,  and  surrounded  by  cells  of  ten  cubits' 
width,  including  the  thickne«  of  the  walla  j  the  whole, 
with  the  parch,  making  up  forty  cubits  by  eighty. 
The  height,  uufortunaccly,  is  not  given.  Beyond  thia 
were  varioua  courta  and  rciudencea  for  the  prieatH,  and 
idacea  for  sacrifice  and  other  ccremoniea  of  the  Temple, 
till  he  enmes  to  Ihe  outer  court,  which  measured  Hve 
hundred  reeda  on  each  of  iia  aides ;  each  reed  (ver.  6) 
was  aix  Babylonian  cubits  long,  viz.  of  cubita  each  o( 
one  ordinary  culut  and  a  handbreadtb,  or,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  twenty-one  inches.  The  reed  was  therefore 
at  least  ten  feet  six  inches,  and  the  Kide  consequently 
livethousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  feet,  or  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  an  English  mile,  considerably  more  than 
tlw  whole  area  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Temple  included. 


the  specification  of  the  length  of  the  reed,  and  nothing 
more  careful  than  Ihe  mode  in  which  reeds  are  di>iin- 
guished  from  cabits  throughout  i  aB,fnr  instance,  in  the 

way  are  mentioned,  each  of  one  reed.  If  "cubit"  were 
eiibatituled,  it  would  be  nonsense.  Nevertheless,  Pmf. 
Paine  has  given  a  reconalniction  of  thu  aa  well  as  the 
actual  Temple,  fur  the  description  and  dimetu-iona  in 
the  vi«on  are  cunaialent  wilb  ihcmaelves  and  capable 
of  being  plotted  down. 

Noiwiihatanding  its  ideal  character,  Ihe  whole  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  as  showing  what  were  the  aspiratiuna 
of  the  JewB  in  this  direction,  and  how  different  they 
were  from  those  of  other  nations;  and  it  is  ititerasling 
here,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
arrangementa  of  Herod's  Temple  were  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  Ihe  description  here  given.  The  outer 
court,  for  inaiance,  with  its  porticos  measuring  five 
hundred  cubits  each  way,  is  nn  exact  cnnnterpirt,  on  a 
amaller  scale,  of  the  outer  court  of  Ezekiel's  Temple,  and 
ia  not  found  in  either  Solomon's  or  Zerubbabera ;  and  tr- 
too,  evidently,  are  several  of  the  internal  arrangrmeiili. 
See  ExiKiKt. 

Vlir,  Hetod')  Trmplf.—Tlk  moat  full,  explicit,  ami 
trustworthy  information  on  thia  subject  ia  coniBined  in 
that  tract  of  (he  Jewish  Tslmud  entitled  Middolk  {i.  e. 
"  measures"),  which  ia  almoat  as  minute  in  its  ilescrip- 
liona  and  dimcnsions(no  doubt  by  panics  who  hail  seen, 
and  as  prieats  been  familiar  with,  the  edifice)  a>  a  moilem 
architect's  specifications.  Besides  this,  the  two  descriit- 
liona  of  the  Temple  ineidenlally  given  by  Jnaeplins  (il 
mp.)  are  the  onlv  consecutive  acconnia  of  Ibe  ancient 
structure.  Our  principal  attempt  will  therefore  be  to  fol- 
low these  where  they  agree,  and  to  reconcile  their  seem- 
ing discrepancies,  noting  at  the  same  time  all  important 
allusions  in  the  Bible  and  unin^ired  historians  of  antiq- 
uity, and  constantly  comparing  the  whole  with  the  indi- 
calious  on  Ihe  moilem  tile.  Occasional  use,  for  verifica- 
tion, may  be  made  of  the  measures  in  the  spiritual  temple 
of  Ezek.  xl-xlii,  but  with  great  caution,  as  but  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  ihe  actual  type. 
which,moreover,wasSoloman'aTemple,and  not  Herod's 


Perspective  of  Herod's  Temple,  with  a1 


(according  to  Palue),  aa  seen  from  the  Ki 
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^  ..  »,  4,  1). 

^  tome  cimaKUrndoiii  tbat  h'i  Aral  kcid 
^  u.h.po»erriilubjEcllou.: 
■^      <■)  JuHphai,  lu  ihe  iiinige  In't  re- 
j     ferreil  tii,  iiiokM  the  Temple  «r™  inilj 
;    >  >Udlnin  ■qiinre.    But  [liia  lievl<lrii> 

]    by  the  eye;  wherriis  tbe  Talmnrf  <•  nn 
j     minnle  Id  IU  liiieiinrapHlfli 
><    then  un  be  little  dimbl  wl 


ilfluilnn  Ihnt 
wblch  U)  M- 

ipie  b>  Buklel  (X 


I  not  recningn- 
'  aldea  paullel 


-f  the  StonJ  C..or»  Irom  lli«  Bottom  i>t  Ihe  Ba.tern  W.ill  nf  Ihe  Il^e'uo"h'Sd"i*«i««lu&^'mwr  ih"u 

BariDi  »t  Jerii..lem.  (The  m«lt.  lire  lu  red  pnlnt,«na  In  jane  lui.t.iicM  ,i„l.,ii,hei«.i.lli.  Wedi.H.itw'i.ceWe, 
Ibeinr*  now  Dpalde-duwu.ahowluetbut  tbe  atoitei  were  dnlWduid  mirk-  ihBrerore.ihntlhelsnn  "ninare"liithfl 
ed  111  the  qoairy.)  Mlahnawa  JoMphniueedbeaK  strict- 

■Dd  flillna  Ihem  In  with  earth.  The  Inwer  cnni«»  of  I  wninqtmdrtlateral.ilpliilfeutlj  tBCt^ngnUtlciihoeye.wd 
Itaree  Hem  to  hiie  lieen  buried  under  Ihe  rnbblih  tbnl  '  ••!  eqnal  illnieiuil'iiia  t>D  the  ejrt,  aiioth,  mill  wMI  fldei, 
fe]l  npiiii  ttaem  rrom  the  demnlklnn  of  the  Dpp«r  part  of  '  <rblrb  are  eipoacd  (oTlew.   Thia  luiKle  nfreciinclleimiir, 

une  ib>t  aucb  maannricnulit  have  been  the  ivork  urinier    Ihene  aldei  t»  bavr  been  ahineil.  In  th«  hce  of  every  iifl»> 

limea-or  tb«t  iheareaw.mld  lia-e  been  altered  After  anch    -"■'-  — '•■ "■■- -     ° ■—  ■■■-  ■■■-■■■■■— ^— 

prixllgloiia  bonoda  had  been  act  ui  It.    Panlcninr  cr>lncl- 

•Ide*  will  he  iini«l  In  KlvInK  the  clrenlt  of  ihe  wall  In  de- 
tail. Tbe  ■•  Jewa'  WamDK-place"  (Iddb  (be  weeiarn  wall 
la  agreed  np»n  all  bnnda  to  b«  a  veritable  mark  <it  antlq- 
nltr,  EoEng  bark  at  beeat  aa  far  ae  (be  line  at  Hemd. 

the  •ooLhem  end  of  tbe  Hamm  are  e»ldcnlly  Ihe  anme 


clij  (JaMpbn^  War,  rll.  l.  «>.     Bat  eepocially  d<>«a  Mal- 

groond  ciu  ihla  part  In  order  In  prevenl  (jrare*  nndi.tli- 
er  polluiiou  bcDaalh  (L^btrDot.Proqxefa  (/Ua  Tmpit, 


n.  The  acarped  mrk  and  wall  on  Ibia  aide  can  b<  nn 
other  than  the  precipice,  rendered  nvype  luanemh)!?  bv 
■n,  abnie  which  Jivephiie  aiaies  ihiii  ihle  lower,  aa  veil 

( War,  V,  b,  S).    Mu  aucb  rldga  cad  be  hiDnd  lu  the  uorth 


Is  ni>t  inily  referred  to  In  Ihe  »«TBf»l  ncitlcee  irf  Aii- 
hy  JiiHplini  above  clled,  but  In  Ant  ilv.  4, 1,  ■  he 
[B  of  It  aa  belns  "briiad  and  d«en,""»l  Immenae 
..  __  ..  ..  ,.  _  ,^,j  ^^^,^  1,,^  f,l,gj  ^Q  remain  aa 


■IK-dm^.. 

e.  "Hie  pmjeclli 


he  Ihe  relica  of  ibe  lowen  at  ihne 
Cllon  at  the  Golden  Gale  may  have 

itonarytlieoriheTowerofAiiIDQlaUlbenuctb- 


ivkably  with  tbe  dli 


I  dlmanaloiiB  of  the  Temple's  and  Au- 
cording  lu  the  Talmud  (Midioth,  II,  I), 
if  the  Temi^e  waa  MM  cnblta  aqnare. 


fe«  aa  the  leiieita  of  each  aide.  Now  tbe  total  lenirlb  nTlhs 
aoslhem  walfof  the  Haram  la  Ml  Feet,  which  vrlll  allow 
s  feet  for  Ihe  thickneae(Bt  thc«nrhce)nreKh  wall.iteoin- 
rldenre  Ihat  cannot  be  accidental.  Anln,  JoKpbneslns 
the  dlatance  around  tbe  whole  enehwnra  of  the  Temple 
■od  AniDola  tii^ther  aa  beloK  alx  atadla  { ITur,  t,  S,  I)  i 


MM  IlKt.  tar  Ihe  addltbui 


la  drcait  of  Uc  Temple  (^i 
im,  or  abont  MM  IlKt.  tar 
inrt  '<r  Anlonla  nnrthward 
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■Ibia  evidence  of  Identity. 
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aetlled  the  geuoral  line  of  the  onler  wall 

iVlnl'af'iDg  li%c>th  on  the  Inner  and  uuier  alda^  In  which 

1.  On  the  aiinib-wei'l  comer.  Here  waa  ihe  Rimona 
hrirlm  of  which  Joveubaa  ao  aflen  rpeaka  (jlnC.  ilv,  4, 1, 
iwl™:   Knr  I,  T,»;  11,10,8:  >(.«,«!  a.  J).    Accordingly. 


the  three  lower  i 


™iw»  (BO  feet  lonfrt  offlie  ll™t  arrh,  eH- 

rhecnrTv  Indlcniee  that  the  apan  ofthe 
tvint  W  feet  (ace  thsM  deinlle  (11  theOnf- 

'     valley(aMI<Kt.theremiilnlng 


iver  Ihe  lrleniiedlareifllley,"thmnsli  w' 

1.  Tha  Irat  oMr  (n^mi  tbo  annth)  an  ine 

'  "-  Tenpla  "^lad_to  the  UhkM  p«liice'  • 
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."  perhaps  wlih  reference  Ik  Ihe  iilwpiie' 
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reading  Joflephan's  foar  gAtes  In  a  soathward  order 
(Worht^  \x,  226).  There  exints  still,  in  fact,  a  m>rt  of  em- 
bankment not  far  uorlb  of  this  cpot,  acrutw  which  the 
"np)>er  leTei"  aqueduct  rn>m  Bethlehem  Is  probably  ciir- 
riea  to  Moriah.  This  is  apparently  the  same  with  the 
gate  anciently  named  Sur  (2  Kings  zi,  6).  otherwise  called 
the  OcUe  qfthe  Foundation  (2  Chrou.  xxlii,  6).  The  reason 
of  the  name  "  8ur"  (literally,  '*  removed")  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. The  "foundation"  nuiv  refer  to  the  hiu;h  base  of 
the  wall  snpnoriiug  the  bricfge  adjoining.  It  reems  to 
have  been  tnis  pat*sage  between  the  abode  of  the  usurp- 
ing Athaliah  on  Ziou  and  the  reftise  of  the  young  king  in 
the  Temple  pntper  that  was  specittlly  guarded ;  the  guards 
were  three  and  the  same  in  each,  but  differently  named : 
one  section  was  at  the  Horse  Gate  (at  "the  king*s 
house'*),  another  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  (at  this 
"gate  of  Sur,"  or  "of  the  foundation"),  and  the  third  at 
the  gates  of  the  inner  enclosure  ("  the  doors"  generally, 
"the  gate  behind  the  [former]  guard");  so  that  if  any 
enemy  passed  the  first  two  among  "the  people  in  the 
[outer]  courts,"  he  should  still  be  iiitercepted  by  the  last 
before  reaching  the  prince.  Lightfoot  interprets  differ- 
ently ( WorkSj  ix,  326).  lu  the  Talmud  it  is  explicitly  said 
that  there  was  (apparently  but)  one  gate  in  the  western 
Temple  wall,  and  in  the  i«ame  connection  the  gates  are 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  beiuff  five  in  number,  of  which 
four  are  assigned  to  the  other  Mdes  {Middoth^  i.  1,  S).  This 
single  western  one  is  there  called  KipMuu  {ibid.  1, 8).  That 
this  was  the  same  with  the  gate  in  question,  we  think  to 
be  probable,  from  the  comtideratiim  that  this  being  the 
principal  entrance  on  this  side — as  is  evident  not  only 
m>m  its  position  and  the  points  connected,  but  also  from 
the  slighting  manner  in  which  the  rest  are  referred  to  and 
their  destination  mentioned — will  account  for  the  silence 
in  the  Talmud  respecting  the  others.  From  the  name  it- 
self little  can  be  safely  argued :  see  Lightfoot's  attempts 
to  dedne  it  (Work»^  Ix,  826).  Bach  of  the  Kates  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Temple  (as  well  as  those  In  the  inner 
wall)  was  20  cnbiu  high  and  10  wide  (Middotht  ii,  3),  which 
Josephns,  apparently  including  side  and  cap  ornaments, 
extends  (in  the  case  of  the  Inner,  and  therefore  probably 
also  the  outer,  wall)  to  80  cubits  high  and  15  wide  {War^ 
V,  B,  8). 

8.  The  second  gate  northward  seems  to  have  been  that 
anciently  called  7*arbart  from  a  comparison  of  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

a.  In  1  Chron.  xxvi,  18,  it  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  "the  causeway."  as  if  next  to  Shallecheth. 

b.  In  2  Kingii  xxilf.  11  is  made  mention  of  a  gate  lead- 
ing from  "the  suburbs"  into  the  Temple,  apparently  not 
far  flrom  the  palace;  and  this  precisely  agrees  with  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  midale  gates  wliich  Josephns 
states  led  to  "the  suburbs"  (Ant.  xv,  11, 6).  The  word 
"parbar"  (which  only  occurs  in  these  two  Biblical  pas- 
sages, and  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  28 )  is  used  by  the  rabbins  as 
meaning  "  suburb,"  nlthongh  its  radical  sense  would  ap- 

eiar  to  be  an  open  building  or  apace  (see  Geseuius  and 
nxtorf.  Lex,  s.  v.). 

e.  At  a  point  260  feet  north  of  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  Haram  there  still  exists  a  gate  (Bab  el-Mugharibeh, 
**  the  gate  of  the  Western  Africans")  in  the  modem  wall, 
leading  into  the  Haram,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  must  always  have  been  a  gate  near  this  spot. 

d.  Beyond  this  point,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  a  gate  south  of  the  point  where  the 
north  wall  ofZion  would  have  Joined  tne  Temple;  but 
that  wall  must  have  included  one  of  these  "gxtes  to  the 
suburbs,"  both  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  prevent 
an  undue  crowding  of  three  gates  in  the  western  Temple 
wall  north  oflis  junction  with  the  Zion  wall.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  Just  convenient  space  for  a  gate,  and  a  suit- 
able locality  about  half-way  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Zion  wall. 

e.  These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  following  point: 
4.  Josephns  mentions  {War,  v1,  3, 2)  as  lying  along  this 

wall  **^John^B  Tower^  which  he  built  in  the  war  he  made 
against  Simon,  over  the  gates  that  led  to  the  Xystus,"  by 
which  gate  we  understand  this  of  Parbar,  and  that  the 
tower  was  constructed  over  an  enlargement  of  its  gate- 
way Iving  opposite  Simon's  or  the  Lying-out  Tower. 

fi.  'fhe  next  object  of  interest  is  "the  Council 'hoxute" 
mentioned  by  Jospphusas  the  termination  of  the  old  wall 
at  the  Temple  (H'ar,  v,  4, 2),  which  plainly  implies  that  it 
lay  in  the  corner  where  the  city  and  Temple  walls  met, 
and  immediately  Joined  them  both.  This  building  we 
therefore  locate  on  that  part  of  the  Haram  which  adjoins 
the  temiination  of  the  present  Street  of  David,  for  the 
reasons  following: 

a.  The  courses  of  old  foundation-stones  forming  "the 
Jews*  Wailing-place'*  show  that  there  was  no  structure 
anciently  adjoining  them,  and  therefore  the  Conucll- 
houife  must  be  located  north  of  this  spot. 

b.  The  space  here  unappropriated  (about  100  feet,  be- 
tween the  Jews*  Wai ling-place  and  David  Street)  would 
l»e  a  suitable  one  for  a  public  building  with  its  interior 
court  and  connected  offices. 

e.  The  Mukhama,  or  "  town-hall,**  of  the  modem  city  is 
exactly  on  this  spot,  and  "some  of  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  l)eing  in  tritu  than  manv  of  the  other  remains 
m  the  city**  {Ordnance  Purvey ^  p.  2S}. 


6.  Just  north  of  the  Zion  wall  thus  located,  we  would 
plac^  (me  of  the  gaten  qf  Asnppini^  referred  to  in  1  Cbmn. 
xxvi,  17  as  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Temple,  iden- 
tical with  Jo8ei)iius*s  other  eate  leading  to  the  snbarbs,  at 
a  convenient  place,  and  unii(>rmly  situated  with  reinject  to 
the  gate  above  and  that  below,  and  Just  at  the  preMnt 
Bab  es-Silstleh,  or  '*  Gate  of  the  Chain,**  at  the  head  of  the 
modern  "Street  of  David,**  which  is  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Haram. 

7.  Adjoining  this  on  the  inside  mnst  have  been  tne 
Hoime  of  Aeuppim^  or  "collections"  (1  Chnm.  xxvi,  IB), 
(»ccupylug  (purt  of)  the  cloister  l>etween  the  two  gates 
of  the  same  name.  It  probably  was  the  place  of  deixif^it 
for  the  Temple  offerings  (see'Lightftnit,  ITorfo,  ix.  230). 
This  1b  apparently  "  that  northern  edifice  which  was  be- 
tween the  two  gates**  mentioned  by  Josephus  (ifar,  vi,  2, 
7),  for  that  these  were  the  two  gates  of  Aauppim  is  evident 
from  several  conviderations: 

a.  The  Romans,  although  then  assaulting  the  onter 
Temple  wall,  evidently  attacked  its  north -west  comer, 
where  the  Temple  proper  was  nearest  to  them,  and  there- 
fore would  not  have  rearcid  their  engines  armth  of  the 
iunction  of  the  old  wall  with  the  Temple,  which  leaves 
but  these  two  gates  for  the  sphere  of  their  operations  on 
the  west. 

6.  That  this  building  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  clear  from  the  fact  that  of  the  four  engines  the  firs>t 
was  opposite  the  north-west  angle  of  the  inner  court 
[firom  a  northerly  point  of  attack],  and  the  last  one  far- 
ther along  the  north  side ;  if,  then,  ihis  secimd  one  be  op- 
ptislte  the  same  north-west  corner  of  the  inner  court  fW>m 
a  westerly  directum,  the  third  will  l>e  fkrther  south  on  the 
west  side,  l)etween  the  sonth  gate  of  Asnppim  and  the  old 
wall — a  natural  and  consistent  arran^menl!  The  Tower 
of  Antonia  proper  prevented  any  being  reared  nearer  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  the  outer  wall. 

S.  The  other  Gate  o/Aeuppim  we  therefore  place  at  a 
corresponding  distance  northward,  opposite  where  a  iirate 
enters  the  Haram  lW>m  the  modern  "Cotton  Mart,**  and 
hence  called  Bab  el-Kattan!n.  Lightfoot  asserts  that  ibis 
gate  (which,  however,  be  calls  Shallecheth)  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  the  eastern  gate  ()ForA«,  ix,  226),  bnt  appar- 
ently without  any  authority.  This  is  evidently  also  Jo- 
seph n9*s  "last  [gate  (m  this  side  that]  led  to  the  other 
city,"  i.  e.  Acra  {Ant  xv,  11, 6). 

9.  Ill  this  last  passage,  also,  Josephns  states  that  on 
passiuff  out  of  this  gale  "the  niad  descended  down  into 
the  valley  [of  the  TyropoBon]  by  a  great  number  of  lUejM^ 
and  thence  up  again  by  the  ascent,"  which  agrees  with 
the  fact  that  tne  detritus  adjoining  the  wall  is  here  72  feet 
deep  {Ordnance  Survey,  p.  29). 

10.  We  next  arrive  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Tem- 
ple enclosure,  about  1000  feet  (torn  the  east  as  well  ae  the 
sonth  side.  Near  this  corner  were  private  pasaages  for 
the  Roman  guard  fi-«>m  Antonia  to  the  galleries  within 
the  wall  (Josephns,  ITar,  v,  6, 8). 

11.  On  the  north  side  there  was  but  one  gate  (the  *'  two 
gates"  of  Josephus  [War,  vi,  2,  7]  have  been  shown  above 
not  to  belong  to  the  north  side),  which  the  Talmud  calls 
Tedi  {Middoth,  i,  8),  a  word  of  uncertain  signification,  bnt 
apparently  indicative  of  "privacy"  fh>m  Its  being  le*» 
u^ed,  and  therefore  less  omnniented,  than  the  other  gates 
(so  Lightfoot  from  the  Talmud),  which  the  obstraciii)ii 
of  Antonia  would  naturally  occasion.  We  place  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  nearly  opiHislie  both  the  Gate  of  Son^ 
and  the  present  "  Gale  el-Hllta,*'  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Haram. 

12.  The  north  -  east  comer  of  the  square  would  thus 
fall  Just  south  of  the  (3o1den  Gate,  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  tower  at  that  angle  of  the  enclosure  of  An> 
tonla,  possibly  the  old  tower  of  Itfeah  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xli, 
39). 

18.  On  the  east  side  there  was  bnt  one  gate,  that  of 
SkiUihan  {Middoth,  i.  8),  so  .called  from  a  representation  of 
that  city  on  the  walls  of  one  of  its  cbamlters.  It  was  op> 
posite  the  entrance  of  the  (xirch  of  the  Temple,  in  t>rct«r 
that  the  priest,  when  he  burned  the  red  heifer  on  the 
IMonnt  of^ Olives,  might  exactly  face  the  altar:  ou  which 
account  the  tower  over  the  gate  was  lower  than  thof^e 
surmtmnting  the  other  gates,  bo  as  not  to  intercept  his 
view.  So  infers  Lightfoot  f^om  the  Talmud  and  Maimttu. 
ides  {Worht,  ix,  218,  219);  which  location,  however,  Mr. 
Williams  finds  it  necessary  to  dispute  {Holg  City,  if,  ft<v\ 
note  5).  This  positiim  shows  that  this  gate  and  tne  alttir 
were  in  a  range  with  the  other  gates  between  them.  Bj 
an  Inspection  of  the  sectional  view  of  the  Temple  on  the 
map,  it  will  appear  that  at  a  certain  hcik'ht  on  the  Monnt 
of  Olives  the  fire  on  the  altar  might  he  seen  thnmgh  the 
Innef  gates  and  over  this  gate.  We  find  no  traces  of  this 
gate  meniiimed  by  travellers. 

14.  At  the  south-east  comer  Josephns  says  there  was  a 
tremendous  prnHmce  {AnL  xv,  11,  8,  5),  apparently  **the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple**  on  which  the  tempter  placed 
Christ  (Luke  iv,  9),  still  to  be  recr^iised  in  the  steep  de- 
scent at  this  point,  and  proved  to  have  been  ancientlv 
more  profound  by  the  vaulted  subatractions  beneath  the 
inside  of  the  Haram,  raisins  this  angle  of  its  platform 
above  the  old  bed  of  the  valley.  The  wall  is  here  abi^nt 
00  feet  hltrh,  and  about  SO  feet  deep  from  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  ground  outride.    From  Josephiu^a  laiij^ajfe 
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in  WoTy  tI,  S,  8,  it  ig  erident  thtkt  the  precipice  at  the  north- 
iMrt  angle  wa^  also  very  couslderable. 

IK.  Ou  the  fouth  «ide,  according  to  the  Talmnd,  were 
TWO  gates  t>oth  named  Htddah  {Mi/idoth^  i,  8),  perbape 
from  the  prnpheteee  of  that  name.  These  are  evidently 
the  Agates  in  the  middle^*  of  this  nide  mentioned  by  Jo- 
fephn»  {Ant.  xv,  11,6).  We  conclude  that  they  lay  verv 
rrir  tofeih«',and  (with  Dr.  Kobinaon)  identify  them  with 
the  doable  gateway  »i\\\  funnd  in  the  aonth  Haram  wall 
at  the  pi>iut  where  (he  modem  city  wall  Joiue  it.  Its  en- 
tire breadth  is  4A  feet  (R4ihin8on,  BibL  R»a.  {,  460)  and  it 
is  resched  by  a  el<»ping  {weeage  from  the  platform  of  the 
IJAntm,  as  the  embankment  here  con  Id  never  have  other- 
vv;m  admitted  an  exit,  nor  even  then  withoat  exterior 
Mepe.  Lightf<x>t,  however,  makes  the«e  f  ites  divide  the 
wall  into  three  equal  parts  (WWAa,  Ix,  §24),  apparently 
merely  argning  from  the  statemeul  of  Josephua.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  1  Cbron.  xxvi,  14-18  but  one  Mt  of 
coards  is  consLnnllv  assigned  lo  the  soath  side,  in  like 
lerma  as  to  the  single  f^ntcw  on  the  north  and  east,  where- 
as fnor  sets  are,  in  both  ennmeratlons,  assigned  to  the 
west  tide.  The  other  modern  vestiges  of  portals  on  this 
fide  are  of  inferior  size  and  antiquity. 

11  On  the  several  sides  of  the  Court  qf  the  OetitiUa 
that  lar  within  the  outer  wall  (called  also  the  Outer 
Coort,  Lower  Conrt,  and  by  the  rabbins  nsnally  '*Moan- 
uin  of  the  Lord^s  Hunse**)  there  were  several  oQjecte  wor- 
th j  of  special  note; 

(1.)  On  the  north  and  we^t  sides  were  double  interior 
porticos  or  cloisCsrs,  each  16  cubits  wide,  supported  by 
Mlnmns  and  sustaining  a  roof  on  cedar  beams  (Josephns, 
rsr,v,6,2). 

(%.)  On  the  east  side  was  SaUmum'a  Poreh  (John  x,  28  • 
Acts  iii,  11),  of  the  same  size  and  style  with  those  ou  the 
north  and  wast  (Josephns,  Ant.  xv,  11, 8 :  xx,  9, 7). 

(1)  On  the  south  ride  was  the  Roml  Portico  (apparent- 
ly »o called  after  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it;  Joseph ni>,  IFar, 
U  n«  1),  whtcb  differed  from  the  rest  in  being  triple,  the 
two  side  aisles  being  80  feet  broad,  and  the  middle  one 
neee  and  a  half  as  broad  {AnL  xv,  11,  S).  Lightfuot  bus 
etraogely  set  thei»e  down  as  being  respectively  16  and  4S| 
mbitg  broad  (Pitman's  edition  of  his  Works,  ix,  889.  with 
vhiek  his  own  map  agrees ;  the  English  folio  edition,  i, 
1041,  has  the  same  numbers ;  bnt  the  Latin  edition  in  Ugo- 
lino.  TVaoffrwa,  ix.6B6,  has  for  the  middle  aisle  /orfi/'One 
cabtiB),  in  which  we  snspect  some  oversight  (perhaps  from 
:hinkmg  of  the  dimennons  of  the  other  cloisters),  as  all 
editiiais  of  Josephua  here  read  alike,  and  the  Middoth 
dues  DOC  particniarize  on  this  point.  The  hypothesis 
of  Williaois  ( Bolp  City,  ii,  401 )  that  would  throw  the. 
Rnjul  Portico  outside  the  Temple  nrea  is  opposed  to 
m\  asdeot  aathority;  so  much  so  that  even  his  coa<\]n- 
tor  Prot  Willis  is  constrained  to  dissent  from  him  (ifrid. 
1.108)1 

(4 )  These  cloisters  were  adorned  with  Corinthian  eol- 
•'Mas  of  solid  marble,  168  in  number  (of  such  size  that 
three  men  could  Josi  span  them  with  their  outstretched 
arau,  making  aboot  a  diameter  of  six  feet),  which  sepa- 
rated the  aisles.  I)e«*idea  another  row  half  imbedded  in 
tbe  ooter  wall  (Joeephus,  Ant.  xv,  11, 6).  We  understand 
thi»  to  be  the  nnmber  of  all  the  columns  that  stood  alone 
in  sn  tbe  circuit  of  this  court,  and  not  those  of  the  Royal 
IVnIcn  merely ;  for  they  wonld  then  be  undulv  crowded, 
tnd  the  average  qMce  between  them  which  we  nave  made 
.'boot  46  feet)  la  no  greater  span  for  the  twit  timbers 
t!MD  across  the  middle  aisle  of  the  south  cloister.  The 
hamoov  with  which  the  several  mites  fall  in  between 
tbfm  vben  thoa  distributed  Is  no  little  corroboration  of 
tke  entire  scheme.  In  the  mbstmcted  vaults  the  rows  of 
i*)er0  are  16  feet  apart,  and  thus  certain  rows  of  them 
Wfiald  iUi  exactly  under  these  pillars,  these  piers  also  av- 
nagiag  abont  half  the  distance  apart  of  the  columns 
&bmre.  (See  Prol  Willises  remarks  In  Williams^s  Holy 
^tf^  apnendlXf  i,  1S5-188;  although  we  cannot  see  why 
be  sfcfHild  think  that  a  column  atood  over  each  pier  one 
vBj  when  they  could  have  been  onlv  over  every  other,  or 
f^ttj  third  one,  the  other  way.)  Tnese  columns  were  86 
caWtt  hich  on  three  sides,  which  determines  the  height 
nf  tbe  poof  on  tbtiee  sides  (Josephns,  War,  v.  6, 8) :  but  on 
tbe  snvth  side  the  |«hafts  of  the)  two  exterior  rows  were 
-1  feet  high,  tbe  capitals  and  double  bases  raisins:  the 
r^  to  90  teit,  and  the  middle  aisle  was  twice  as  nigh, 
Twiinibly  by  an«ither  aeries  of  columns  of  the  same  size 
«n»nndns  the  first  {AnL  zv,  11, 6).  Balustrades  doubt- 
•t^  irsArded  the  edges  of  the  flat  roofis,  and  the  gstee 
s^fe  piMfanbly  capped  with  tarreta,  for  ornament  as  well 
«»iiefence. 

&'  There  were  porters*  lodget  adjoining  nt  least  five  of 
'^  r'les  (JfttfdMA,  I,  1),  and  pntbably  similar  structures 
<>'  i^  aeofmmodatioii  of  the  Levltes  guarding  each  of 
the  pies  (1  Chnm.  xxvi,  11 18). 

><■)  Tbe  Talmud  alr*o  speaks  of  sAoos  in  this  conrt.  where 
tnlte*  used  in  sacriflce  were  kept  for  sale,  as  well  as  of 
» r>«>M  to  which  the  Jewish  "Cooucll  of  Twenty-three," 
k4  sfttrwarda  the  Sanhedrim,  sat ;  these  Llghtfoot  lo- 
'<!««  sear  ike  Slioshao  Gate,  the  former  on  the  gronnd- 
>>»<r  aad  the  latter  overhead  ( R'orU,  ix,  841-844).  It  was 
l^'bably  an  abnse  of  this  privilege  of  sale  thni  led  to  rhe 
^4Becioii  nf  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigeons  by  the  traders 
alMia  Christ  expelled. 
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(TI.)  The  SAoaicn  ENOLOstrax. 
Brevity  will  require  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  interior  portitnis  of  the  Temple  the  simple  di* 
mensions  and  statements  should  be  exhibited,  together 
with  their  authority,  with  ns  little  dlscusoion  as  possible. 

1.  A  lattiee-watl  till  around,  1  cubit  brond,  8  cubits  high, 
Mrith  eqnidit>tant  piUan  ctmiaiuing  notices  of  non-ndmiH- 
sion  ( Jofepbus,  AnL  xv,  11,  6;  War^Y,  6,  8) ;  called  ehel 
(Lam.  11,  8). 

2.  This  stood  18  sfn^s,  each  one  half  cubit  high  and 
broad,  «bove  the  Gentiles'  Court  [on  the  north  ana  south 
sides]  {Middoth,  ii,  8),  but  14  [ou  tbe  east  side]  (IKar,  v,  6, 

2). 
8.  A^oiuing  was  a  platform,  10  cubits  wide  {War,  v,  6, 2). 

(III.)  Thb  Cocbt  of  thb  Wombw. 

1.  This  court  (called  also  New  Coort,  2  Chron.  xx,  6 ; 
Outer  Court,  Beek.  xlvi,  81 :  Treasury,  John  vlll,  80)  was 
185  cubits  square  [Internally]  {Mtddoth,  ii,  6);  "four- 
square** ( War,  V,  6, 8). 

8.  A  ffate  ou  each. side  (ITar,  v,  6, 8).  These  were  80  cu- 
bits wide  [including  ornaments],  supported  by  pillars  nt 
the  side,  and  having  rooms  above  ( irar,  v,  6, 8). 

a  Tbe  east  gate  (called  "Benutifnl,"  Acts  iii.  8)  wns  40 
cubits  wide  [Includiug  side  oruameuts  of  6  cubits]  (War, 
▼,6,8). 

4.  There  were  5  sf/^w  from  the  platform  [I.  c.  the  differ- 
ence between  the  floors  of  this  court  and  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites] ( War,  V,  6, 8, 8). 

6.  There  were  16  xteps  to  the  Court  of  the  Israelites 

H'ar,  V,  6, 8) ;  circular  for  the  *'  Psalms  of  degrees*'  (J/t'd- 

oth,\\,0\ 

6.  Cbmsr  sotirts  of  the  Women*s  Conrt,  each  40  cnblta 
from  east  to  west  [and  80  broad],  with  interior  open  spaces, 
80  cubits  by  14,  for  boiling  sacrifices;  the  covered  r(M)m9 
around  that  in  the  north-east  corner  for  performing  the 
ceremony  of  release  from  a  Nazarite's  vow,  in  the  south* 
east  for  a  vnntd  repository,  in  the  south-west  for  cleans- 
ing lepers,  in  the  north-west  chaml)er8  for  wine  and  oil 
for  offerings  {Midiloth,  ii,  6 ;  Ezek.  xlvi,  81-84).  Ligh tfoiit, 
however,  makes  the  Nazarites'  room  in  the  south-east, 
the  wood-room  In  the  north-east,  the  1e|)ers'  room  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  wine  and  oil  rooms  in  the  south-west, 
from  the  rabbins  (Works,  Ix,  80T). 

7.  Single  gulleries  of  two  stories  [men  below,  women 
above]  l^tween  the  corner  courts  [on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  sldesl  {Middoth.  il,  6) ;  supported  by  columns  similar 
to  those  of  the  Gentiles*  Court  (IFar,  v,  6, 8). 

8.  There  were  eleven  treamare-eheMs  distributed  in  front 
of  the  columns  in  this  court,  besides  the  two  at  the  gate 
Shushan  for  the  half-shekel  tax  (Llghtfoot,  from  the  rab- 
bins. Work;  Ix,  815). 

9.  Underground  rooms  for  musical  instmments  on  each 
side  of  the  gate  between  this  and  the  Israelites*  Conrt 
{Middoth,  11, 0). 

10.  There  was  a  tofwer  over  the  east  [Beantifhl]  gate 
with  an  occult  [subterranean]  paiisage  from  the  Tower  An- 
tonia  for  the  Roman  guard  {ArU.  xv,  11, 7). 

( IV.)  Tnit  Court  op  thk  IsRAXLiTica. 

1.  This  was  187  cubits  from  east  to  west,  186  from  north 
to  south,  8  cubits  wide  on  the  north  and  south,  and  11  on 
the  east  and  west  {Middoth,  ii,  6). 

8.  Surrounded  by  n  portico  similar  to  those  of  the  Gen- 
tiles' Conrt,  but  single  ( ITar,  v,  5. 8). 

8.  Had  three  gates  on  tbe  north  and  south,  none  on  the 
west  {Middoth,  ^4 ;  IFar,  v,  6, 8).  Those  on  the  north  and 
south  equidistant  (Ant.  xvl,  11, 6:  Middoth,  v,  8). 

4.  East  eate  called  Higher  Qnie  (8  Kings  xv,  86 :  8  CThron. 
xxvii,  8).  New  Gate  (Jer.xxvl.lO;  xxxvi,  10).  Gate  of  En- 
trance (Ezek.  xl,  16),  Oate  of  Nieannr  {Middoth^  i,  4). 

6.  Gates  and  rooms  in  the  wnll  adjoining  as  follows,  be- 
ginning at  the  south-west  corner  (for  the  authority  of 
most  of  these  points  it  is  sufficient  U^  refer  to  Lightfoot's 
citations  IWorkn,  ix.  888-880],  as  there  can  be  no  dispute 
respecting  them.  We  have  not  in  all  cases  arrange(l  the 
rooms  precisely  like  Liirhtfoot,  bnt  have  made  a  few  slight 
changes  where  thev  seemed  requisite) : 

(1.)  Sentinel's  Hall,  west  of  the  flrst  gate. 

(8.)  Oate  (^  Kindlina. 

(8.)  ChMard-rocm,  a^olniug  east 

(4.)  CfaU  Y  Pirstlitufs.  In  the  middle. 

(6.)  (Ttcara-room  a<!Uoining  it. 

(C.)  Wood-room  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  adjoining  the 

(7.)  Water-ifate,  the  last  <m  this  side. 

(8.)  Well-room,  with  its  draw-well  connected  with  a  res* 
ervoir  [the  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  f]  deriving  its  waters 
from  a  westerly  direction,  and  an  engine  for  forcing  it 
Into  the  priests^  la%*er. 

(9.)  House  OazUh,a,t  the  south-east  comer, consisting 
of  two  parts : 

[1.]  The  Session-ronm  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  Its  triple 
semicircles  for  seating  the  members,  and  its  desks.  From 
a  comparison  of  the  nnmber  of  members  with  the  size  of 
the  room,  we  flnd  that  the  space  in  the  wall  could  by  no 
means  contain  them,  and  have  therefore  enlarged  it  out- 
wardly. 

[8.]  A  room  for  the  priests  to  pray  and  cast  their  lots 
in. 

<10.)  On  the  eonth  side  of  the  Gate  of  Nicanor,  the 
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Pastry-maiVa  Chamber^  for  baking  the  Bait  cakes  burned 
with  the  daily  eacrifice. 

(11.)  On  the  tionh  side  of  the  same  {^ate,  the  PriMW 
Wardrobe^  for  the  puiitiflcal  drei^:>es. 

(12.)  In  the  nortn-east  corner,  the  Earthenware-room^  for 
the  sncred  pottery. 

(IS.)  A  Guard-room^  acUoinlng  on  the  east 

(U.)  The  Gate  qf  Song. 

(in.)  Adjoining  this,  a  Wcuh-room  for  cleansing  the  en- 
trails, etc.,  of  sacrifices. 

(16.)  A  Room  for  Hides  of  victims,  and 

(17.)  The  ScUt-room,  for  the  salt  used  iu  preserving  them, 
both  In  order,  iuU^^iniug 

(18.)  The  Gate  of  Women.    A^oining  this, 

(19.)  A  Tyecumre-room^  for  the  more  permanent  deposit 
of  the  money  ttom  the  House  of  Asupplm. 

(20.)  A  Guard-room^  and  next, 

(21.)  The  other  Trea»ure-room,  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  former.    These  adjoined 

(22.)  The  GaU  of  Burning,  the  last  of  the  six. 

(23.)  The  interval  between  this  gate  and  the  western 
wall  was  called  the  House  of  BHrning,  and  was  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  This  building  projected  inwardly 
into  the  Court  of  the  Israelite!<,  like  one  portion  of  the 
House  GazUh.  These  two  buildings  alone  had  entrances 
from  the  sacred  enclosure,  all  the  other  rooms  being  en- 
tered only  from  the  court  within : 

[1.]  Adjoining  the  gate,  the  House  of  ths  Consecrated 
Stones  of  the  former  aViar  (removed  after  the  rededicaiion 
nnder  the  Maccabees,  as  having  been  desecrated  byAn- 
tlochus  Epiphanes),  in  the  northern  subdivision;  and  on 
the  south  the  Shew-bread  Bakery. 

[2.]  In  the  middle  the  Prietfts*  HaU^  where  was  ■&  fire 
for  the  use  of  the  guards  at  night. 

[3.]  The  western  portion  was  occupied,  on  the  north  for 
a  lYiests*  Bathing-room^  and  on  the  south  for  keeping  the 
Lan^bs  selected  for  the  daily  sacrifice. 

ti.  The  principal  difficulty  ctmnecied  with  this  court  is 
the  number  of  stops,  and  tneir  height,  leading  into  it  on 
the  north  and  south,  and  arises  tram  a  conTusion  in  the 
tei-ms  by  which  Josephus  mentions  them.  He  says  (War, 
v,  6,  '^)  that  between  the  sacred  platform  and  the' Interior 
court  "were  other  steps,  each  of  5  cubits  apiece,"  which 
we  understand  t<>  mean  that  the  Court  of  the  Israelites 
was  entered  by  [two  flights  of]  steps,  each  [flis^ht]  rising 
6  cublls,  thus  making  20  steps.  In  two  sets  of  half-cubit 
steps.  Again  he  says  {ibid,  i  4)  that  **  there  were  15  steps 
[those  of  the  "  degrees'']  which  led  awav  [i.  e.  eastward] 
from  the  [west]  wall  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  [i.  c.  tit- 
wards]  this  greater  gate  [the  Beautiful  Gate],  whereas  those 
that  led  thither  [i.  e.  to  the  platform  down  to  which  the 
Beautiftil  Gate  led]  from  the  other  gates  [opening  towards 
this  platform]  were  five  steps  shorter."*  by  which  we  can 
only  understand  (according  to  the  above  interpolations) 
that  the  number  of  the  steps  leading  out  of  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  east  exceeded  by  6  the  number  [in 
each  flight]  of  those  on  the  north  and  south :  for  if  these 
latter  were  but  10  in  all,  each  must  have  been  one  cubit  in 
the  rine  {1^  cubits  at  the  NicanorGaie  +  2^  at  the  Beauti- 
ful Gate  =  10),  an  impracticable  ascent  Finally,  he  says 
(ibid,  i  2)  that  '*  the  height  of  its  buildings  [those  of  the 
Women's  Court],  although  it  were  on  the  outside  40  cubits, 
was  hidden  by  the  steps,  and  on  the  inside  that  height 
was  but  25  cubits,"  which  we  take  to  denote  that  the  top 
of  the  wall  enclosing  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  (whico 
was  continuous  with  that  of  the  Court  of  the  Women) 
was  40  cubits  from  the  level  of  the  floor  -of  the  Couit  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  intervening  st«p8  making  the  difference 
(15  cubits)  of  its  internal  altitude— as  would  be  true  with- 

(12 -4- 10 -4- 10        \ 
— ^     ~^ — =16  j.    The  gate -turrets 

were  still  higher  than  this.  The  steps  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus ( War^  V,  1, 6)  as  preventing  the  erection  of  John's 
engines  on  any  other  spot  than  **  behind  the  inner  court 
over  against  the  west  end  of  the  cloister"  seem  to  be 
those  that  ran  around  the  three  sides  of  the  Priests' 
Court,  at  the  railing  separating  it  from  the  cloistered 
Court  of  the  Israelites. 

7.  The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
Mishna,  but  is  given  by  Josephns  as  being  8  cubits  (War. 
vi,  6, 1,  at  the  close) ;  and  the  numerous  rooms  contained 
within  it  would  seem  to  Justify  a  greater  thickness  than 
in  any  of  the  other  walls. 

(V.)  Thk  Covbt  of  tub  Prikstb,  tub  Gbbat  Altab,  ani) 

THB  TbMPLV  PrOPKB. 

These  are  treated  of  in  the  Mishna  in  the  fhllcst  detail, 
and  the  minutest  points— to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 

J)artilions,  the  number,  size,  and  position  of  the  doors,  the 
liroensions,  order,  and  sitnation  of  the  rooms  and  pns- 
sages,  with  all  their  peculiarities  and  con  tents— are  given 
with  the  precise  exuliciiness  of  specifications  for  a  build- 
er's contract;  so  that  as  to  everything,  great  or  small, 
contained  within  thef^e  bounds  there  is  such  full  ana 
tmstworthv  authority  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  collect 
and  plot  them  dtiwn  on  the  plan.  This  the  reader  will 
find  so  carefully  and  completely  done  to  bis  hand  by 
Lightroot,  in  his  Frospwts  (if  the  Tmiple,  so  often  referred 
to,  that  to  detail  it  here  would  be  but  to  repeat  his  state- 


ments :  we  have  examined  his  anthorities  and  conclusions 
in  detail,  and  believe  that  no  accurate  description  can  do 
much  more  than  follow  his  digest  on  this  sul^eci.  We 
have  embodied  the  results  in  our  map  accompanying  this 
volume.    The  points  iu  which  we  have  varied  fK>m  his 

f^lan  are  too  few  and  anim)>ortant  to  be  worth  enumerai- 
ng.  One  particular,  however,  requires  special  considera- 
tion, because  its  settlement  involves  the  discnssiou  of  the 
few  points  that  have  not  been  determined  above;  and  to 
this  we  add  such  other  remarks  as  will  convey  a  suffi- 
ciently definite  idea  of  the  main  edifice. 

1.  77(S  Position  of  the  Great  Altar.  — Its  distance  fhim 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  is 
given  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  words:  **]^rom 
north  to  south  [the  Israelites*  Court  was]  136  cubits 
[wide],  as  follows:  from  the  ascent  to  the  extremity  of 
the  altar  [i.  e.  the  whole  length  of  the  altar  including  its 
Inclined  ascent]  were  62  cubits  [i.  e.  horizontal  measure, 
for  the  altar  is  elsewhere  given  as  88  cnblts  sonare,  and 
the  slope  of  the  ascent  as  another  82  cubits,  which  would 
give  64  instead  of  62  cubits,  measured  superficially  (see 
Lightfoot,  Works,  ix,  418)],  from  the  altar  to  the  rings  8 
citbits ;  the  place  of  the  rings  was  24  cubits,  thence  ^om 
the  rings  to  the  tables  were  4  cubits,  ftom  the  tables  to 
the  columns  4,  from  the  columns  to  the  wall  of  the  coart 
8  cubits  [making'thns  110  cubits] ;  the  rest  [29  cnbit«]  were 
as  well  the  npaee  between  the  ascent  and  traU  as  a  place  of 
columns"  (Middoth,  v,  1).  This  last  clause  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  is  generallv  understood  as  meaning  that 
there  was  a  space  of  26  cubits  l>etween  the  south  wall  and 
the  foot  of  the  "ascent,"  which  contained  some  extra 
posts  (like  those  on  the  nottli  side)  for  sacrificing  nn 
crowded  occasions — an  interpretation  fVom  which  we  dn 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  dissenting.  So  L'Emi>ereur 
(in  bis  separate  commentary  on  the  Middoth,  n.  173)  ex- 
plains, *'  Partly  for  an  [open]  space  and  partly  for  the 
place  of  [extra]  columns,'^  assigning  12>^  cnblt.»  to  each 

fM>rtion,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  to  the  pinni 
n  question.  So  also  Lightfoot  (Works,  ix.  418).  The  ikw 
sitit)n  of  the  altar  from  eaM  to  west  is  fixea  with  regarcl  to 
the  ctmrt  in  which  it  lay  in  terms  which  are  free  from  any 
ambiguity. 

In  common  with  most  antiquarians,  we  are  disposed  to 
find  the  native  rock,  on  which  the  altar  is  assumed  to  have 
been  reared,  in  the  remarkable  Saersd  Hock  under  the  dome 
of  the  central  mosque  of  the  Haram.  This  is  60  or  00  feet 
broad,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  immediately  nn- 
der the  dome,  and  rising  about  6  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  building,  which  is  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
enclosure,  ^he  centre  of  the  rock  is  about  78ft  feet  from 
the  southern  and  610  fh)m  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Hararo. 
The  fk-equent  supposition  that  it  stood  within  the  most 
holy  plnce,  or  at  least  within  the  Temple  proper,  ie  itei:- 
ativea  by  the  relative  distances  pi^sently  to  be  noticed 
fh)m  the  Talmud.  The  |>ositive  reasons  for  making  the 
altar  coincide  with  the  Sacred  Rock  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a.)  Tradition— Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem — farore 
it  (see  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  S40-.843). 

(b.)  This  rock  is  prominent  above  all  other  spots,  and 
we  know  that  the  great  altar  was  higher  than  even  the 
fioor  of  the  Temple  itself. 

(e.)  The  upper  platfiirm  of  the  Hnram  thus  most  nearW 
colucides  with  that  of  the  sticred  enclosure  of  the  Temple. 

(d.)  The  cave  and  sewer  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
present  rock  would  thus  be  Identical  with  the  ancient 
cesspool  and  drain  for  the  blood  sprinkled  around  the 
altar. 

This  site  of  the  great  altar  fixes  the  general  position  of 
the  Temple  and  sacred  enclosure  generally  within  the 
great  area,  and  aerees  with  the  only  definite  statement  in 
the  Mishna  on*  the  subject,  namely,  that  '*the  greatest 
space  between  the  Temple  and  the  wall  of  the  omer  coart 
was  on  the  south  side,  the  next  greatest  on  the  east,  the 
next  on  the  north,  and  the  least  on  the  west"  (Mitldoth^  ii, 
1).  According  to  our  arranirement,  the  spaces  (at  the  uenr- 
est  point)  between  the  chAl,  or  sacred  fence,  and  the  loner 
surface  of  the  outmost  wall  are  respectively  on  the  west 
about  78  feet,  on  the  north  about  80  feet,  on  the  e^Kt 
about  239  feet,  on  the  south  about  643  feet.  Light fitot's 
plan  has  nearly  the  same.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  (of  Sk^ot- 
land),  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  tits  Jews  (1,  7o^ 
lays  them  down  in  cubits,  as  follows:  south,  288;  enst' 
90 :  north,  72 ;  west,  49.  Ferguseon  arbltrari  ly  refers  these 
measurements  to  the  imt^r  court  of  the  Temple  {Tentplee 
qfthe  Jews,  p.  118),  on  the  ground  that  the  Talmnd  siaie<* 
that  "in  the  place  largest  in  measurement  was  held  m«)et 
service"  (Middoth,  ii,  1) ;  bnt  the  text  obviously  me«n»  the 
space  in  the  outer  court,  as  that  alone  is  the  subject  therv 
treated  of. 

The  position  of  the  altar  also  fixes  the  line  of  the  6ot«H- 
dary  between  the  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Benlamiu,  which 
at  this  date  cut  off  one  cubit  firom  the  south-east  c«)mer 
of  the  altar — a  circumstance  of  which  the  rabbins  take 
frequent  notice  (see  Lightfoot,  Works,  ix,  8P5>.  This  1v>ni}. 
dary  originally  ran  entirely  south  of  the  holy  diy  (Joeh. 
XV,  7-9;  xviii,  16-17),  but  the  conquest  of  Jehus  by  David 
appears  to  have  annexed  Mount  Ziim  permaneutlv  t4> 
Judah  (2  8am.  iv.  7).  The  subsequent  purchase  of  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebuslte  by  David  (zxiv 
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kivciTm..TKl  It  eollnJj  •ml  uf  th«  tribe  of  Bei>]amli]. 
1  Grxml  DacTHitlan  itf  Hit  Tmpli  /Voper.— Tbig  we 


'-  -illke  WB 

iHia;  fanl  tbe  niDiiinder  <reAr  pin)  uf  the  biiildlDE  wnft 
<intFHcablw(McunllDgIiiIbe  TilmndifU  To,  lr]cludiiiE 
tbi  lide  cbunber  of  ft  cubiu,  tbe  wiiU  uf  AcuUltr.  eir.t, 
H>ibuihe  pnrdi  un^MiedlO  (iir  m]  colilia  cm  ench  gide 
brtiHid  Ihe  iw t  of  (lie  nniclnre.  In  len^Ih  wna  aluoIIH) 
toUt^■pd1t)lMlgl■L  thcnme;  but  J.w|>bpB>-«ri(^n^ 

bri|ii  being  liu|,a  eiaieiuent  wblch  Htn  (p.  10)  regards 
(probablT  wllh  Jnnlce>  a«  «  mere  Leg«nrt.  The  liiierlw 
■pare  wia,  actordiiiK  t"  JoMpbne,  h  •UTided  Ihat  the 
unB  bad  ■  lengtb  (Thini  nonh  tii  aiiuib}  uf  U  cubits,  it 
breadib  ot  10,  aiid  ■  belKbl  orMCcompL  Ifar,  T,n,G):  ihe 
h'llr  pUKe  a  leo^h  ofM  CDblt^  a  breadth  ufM,  and  ■ 
hri^bi  iifM;  aitd  tbe  mnet  holir  p]tH»  a  leiiEita  aiid  hreiidih 
'irMtablia.a»dB  belzblnrsU:  bnt tbe Talmnd iNfiUaU, 
i<,  0  nuke*  ib«  bel|{Ei  of  l)»tli  Ibe  taller  nxiirx  >•>  <»»■ 
WB  onli  w  cabltr,  bj  which  we  auapecl  It  n 
'in  heiiAi  abcivc  tbe  mIIIuk  nf  the  mciai  h> 


xtblaU 


.    The  eiitir*  bi 


niieeiM  inbiTfl  liteu  lAu  cnblia  in 
•FpbB  la  the  main  liidlcaiea,  althiiagb  ni>  numbcra  in 
>tral  paMHiies  appMr  lu  ba  emitaeed  <w  cumipt.  Thl* 
ualw  ia  Ibe  alalement  of  Iha  Tllnud  <t»Jd.  It,  I), 
cirdlnn  111  which  [h«  lellGlb  ((rooi  mat  to  w«0  "f  Ihe 
Mcb  W011I7  11  cnhlte,  that  of  tbe  BaDOluarywcnhlia, 
idibii<<rihe  icbriueMcnblU;  while  ou  ibe  weni,  belnw 

wp  alrfl  {ML  Ir,  3),  beeidM  tS  cnblu  fur  Ibe  ihick- 
H  of  the  walla  uid  iwiHInna.    If.  aa  JoKpbne  and  the 

'  mier  uaieej  odI)' fv  bigb  uo  tbe  lovUe,  (be 
KPcobila  niay  hare  been  that  of  the  peated  ""'f,  It 
f.  >mltbediatoni>ceiii  their  immber*  aa  lu  Ihe  ti 
I'f  the  lewporilOD  of  the  bail  ding  gives  prubabltltf 


a[lh 


=i  imsr.  o 


«  hull  ai 


13  TEMPLE 

cimtalalng  truHdoora  lu  the  Boor,  thmaEb  wblcb  wnrk- 

10  'kmtvr'''  ii<p«.  and  I  ha  Tulmnd  Kivea  li  a  heiiihi  of  ^ 
cublu,  whirb  appar-entl;  refera  niiljr  lu  the  iulennedlala 
'psce  left  by  the  dlRereuce  beltnieii  ib«  hiil.v  and  lh<  miial 
b'llT  place.  Ae  10  Ihe  mjie  ii[  ibe  nnif  (wheiiier  IM  or 
peaked)  Jii*e|ihiu  aaya  Diilhlnai  be  unlj  renwrka  (iW, 
1. 1,  d)  thai  it  waa  mruiniiiied  <ura  tmrtrvf  bjr  ti:iild«D 
vplkei  (d^Aml,  pmblbl)'  of  gilded  Inin,  t^leiied  with  lud. 

tbe  Talmud  Oms  n'i^:>.  Uidioth,  )•,  e),  where  ibey  are 
said  !.•  have  beeu  one  cubit  lu  height  The  ruuf  Itaelf  ap- 
]>ean,  acordlug  10  Ibe  Mlxtaio.  to  have  been  ■  low  gnble 
!,(•  1.'irmi..,..n.   nrf  n.rfrfni*    If  ai   .••ill,  a  bslnatnide 


lUnDiI  S0(11'>orin«l!8i 


>r  Ihe  li 


voied  to 


cowi  mps 


(•.'■ei  Tti.BKim),  which,  however,  eiieuded  01 
hlgh<Jowpbiia,Xn(.iv.l],K:  ITar.T.B.a}.  AccordlDgui 
the  TalinDd  {Middoth,  JT.SXthaH  (O^ttpl)  were  lii  all  38 -. 
uamel]',  10  on  the  uonbaad  siiDih  rideeiich.  auds  on  lb* 
west  or  rear  (conip.  Ihe"inaiir  maDBliiu>,''iii>ui  xiXAiu. 
■if  Jobu  ilv,  t).  The  ibonlder  or  prujeciiu),'  'pace<uortb 
and  amilh)  uu  eacb  ride  uf  tbe  piircb  |M  cubits  In  Joee- 
pbiif,  30  III  the  Talmud)  Wflr  used  aa  s  depiulior;  of  the 
vacrlflcial  Implemenli  (rlBi>^nn  r^S,  luau  aiwignhi- 
nim,jrHMoU,lT,T). 

Tbe  moeibolj  place,  whlcb-waa  eiillrelj  enptr  <{i«i° 
eiii,  i  X«  ir  aJ^.  Jutephue.  War,  v,S,B),  except  the  Ftiiiie 
pnniC  -,3X)  which  occupied  ihe  pince  ufihe  ark  (Hiib- 
iia,r(niia.v,  !},  and  i>u  which  tbe  bl|th-pria»I  eel  Ihe  cea- 

wparaicd  M  the  dcmrway  frum  ihe  h.ily  place  {JiwephOB. 


11  Jeans' 


crdtngtn 


Tbe 


of  Bnod'a  Iteiple  (o 


le  Irout  uf  Ihe  caulnl  bulldlui^,  Bccotdlug  u  FergnawNi. 


■ephni  (ITar,  t,  B,  4),  were  K  eublu  high  ind  IB  broad : 
lull,  ucoriliuir  tii  'he  MiFhiia  (JliddulA,  It,  1),  SU  cnbllii 
high  niid  1"  Enwd— n  (tlffureiice  which  UabifiKit  reciiii- 

|^»rr'iik^,''>»!!iblalDnl,''"K.).  Thg  TnlmudlH*  «Imi  Kueuk 
.>r  1  doiiAk  d'-ir  m  tnlx  1 

or  in»  cliBt-d  ■iiiljbj  bk 

ullice  JoHphiK  rneiitliin*  inil;  ibB  HTsn-artned  caiiilgln- 
tiriim,  Ihe  Hblo  uf  Kliewbread.  and  the  ultnr  ot  IiihiifC 
Tlie  |»>rch  hud  >  Amn-tny  70  cniiiu  high  mid  9B  brond 
(>li«hn*,40  high  and  <u  bruid,  MtdittM,  \a,1:  iirnlmbl;  ii> 

liiB  iilfaer  nfgiihl,  on  which  iba  prleaii> 

iihe  xld  mid  iho  frexb  ehew-limid 
ed  liilo  tbv  Temple  (jdiihua.  Shelsal. 

\a  front  of  ihe  porcb,  wlihln  the  prieiW  coon,  Mood  In 
clo»  proilmliy  (Imt  Mimewbsi  lo  fbt  «nmb,  IIMdUh.  III. 
0)  Ihe  Invfr  m»3) ;  and  ibere  (W  ciibU*  frinn  ibe  pi.rch) 
■uwd  the  gnut 


dillr  H 


llOt].  Grem  (Ibid,  mi],  and  Ha 
lid,  ill  linltaiiau  ot  ihe  Orwlia  aim  w 
Ihe  pnrchKVfnil  iirilie  rich  cuullii  mi 
IiRd  mlieu  fr-m  Ibo  Arahn  mid  olber 
-  'ml.  Ttai>  <VH  H  coniNiou  cailum  ■miiiiic  <ne  n«- 
unlluuii:  Virgil  lutmducei  £iieiu  b-nMlii);  of  hnv- 
iuK  'n-'peuded  Ihe  ■n>ll<i  whicli  he  f  x.k  from  the  Gin-ke 
oil  ihe  porula  uf  a  Orecliui  leinpla  ('£n.  lit).    1^'e  Urn- 

IX.  Tht  Apocalgiilic  TVn/ifr^-Iii  the  rwioTi  of  John 
D  Vatmiw  he  enpresaly  lelbi  iis  respecting  ihe  Sew 
eruBalem,"!  »aw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Ijird  tiod 
ilmiglity  and  the  Lamb  are  Ibe  leiupU  Ibereof "  (Re<r. 
,xi,  ti).  The  celeaiinl  cit;  ilwlf,  in  other  wiirdn.  in  to 
e  one  van  temple  tilled  with  ihe  perpetual  Shrrhinah. 
Ve  here  k'™  I'aine'B  tketch  gf  the  ideal  eiij"  on  the 
nounuun,  the  lenKtb  nf  which  wa)  equal  lo  iia  breailih. 
lid  Ibis  again  vra>  equal  to  the  height  of  Ihe  cii.v 
buve  the  plain  (ver.  V6). 


The  Celealial  CI17  (nner  Paii 
IK  tpiice  belnu  regarded  «■  e»pedally  holj(Mlthi 


iMiddoth.m.i:  T,ti  T^imU,  111,5:  SMoffm,  t1, 4).    Weal 

fat  of  Ihe  vicllma  war  depiialled  1  the  other  of  illrer  (F), 
nmin  which  were  kept  the  Implementa  for  Ihla  aerrlce. 
See  8.aamoiAi.  Omaina. 
S.  tlaoxifff  f^tht  Cailtal  Bunding,— Tbt  Tail  enma 


the  aim  roae  n|>nn  It,  It  reHecled  aneh  a  alrong  and  riai- 
iline  eirnlEenee  Ibal  Ihe  tj*  of  Ibe  bebolder  waa  nhllEed 
in  tnni  nviij  from  It,  being  no  more  able  to  aualalii  lis 
radlanee  thiiii  Ibe  aplendnr  nftbe  ana"  1  ll'or,  t,  1^  4}.    Tn 

d1ai?n»  llke"a  h'nire'lnniiiii'l.ln  "veiA  wuUfn.!^.'  For 

thill  Ihe  Temple  "f  Hen<d  naalhemiwt  aMoniablngalrniM- 

tls  arehltectare  aa  Ita  mainillnde,  and  likewiae  the  rleta- 
neea  and  nuignlllcence  onta  THrinne  parla,  and  Iha  Ikne 
and  leimlalinn  of  ita  aaerad  anpartenancae,  Tadtna  call* 
tt  AmiflHia  ofwImKiv  Impliin  (HM.  t,  IS-  Ita  exter- 
nal i!lorj>.  Indeed,  ennrialed  not  nnlj  In  the  opnlHiceand 
maeiilllrenceorthebnlldliig.hiitalanln  the  rich  glfls  with 
which  it  waa  adorned,  and  which  eiclied  the  adnilmlinii 
iifiboee  who  beheld  them  ILoke  «i1,ftl.  In  the  p.>nlco 
Ihe  nrionn  loilTe  "S^rlnE*  made  h»ib  br  Jewa  and  for- 
elsnera  were  de|ii>alled  (aee  RIchler,  '>,4^Mii'a  TVmpH  HI- 
erami.  [LIpa.  1704]).  Amoni  Iheae  trearnrea  (t  Uacc  lil, 
it  li.  1»:  J.wephna,,)nf.  ilv,  t».4:  ivHI.  B,B;  lix,  «.  1; 
trn'.ll.lI.Si  »,IB,<:  dpiVm.!!.!:  Phlin, (^p, II, urn, r»1) 
we  And  apeclatli  nieniloued  a  Inree  golden  tHhle,  iireaenl- 
I'd  bv  Pomiier  Ihe  Great,  and  hvithI  golden  Tinea  ■•{  ei- 
(inlflle  wiirkmanahlp  and  Immenfe  aiie;  for  Jnaephna 
rtivn'e*  DH  ihni  aome  rif  the  clnfttet"  of  golden  ^rrapea  were. 
a»  tall  n«  a  man  (ITBr,  t,  5,  4),  One  eneh  golden  Tina 
(3ni  Vm  ^E3,  JHirfdotA,  Hi.  B)  eapeclallj  aeema  to  have 
l«eii  trained  np  over  the  eniira  f-^nt  of  ihe  building  (J'v. 
aenhn".  Ant.  kt.  t1.  S;  enmp.  Tnrlt.  Hii-t  t,  81.  See  the 
a  in  Ttmi<ia  hj  Janna  [LIpa. 


X.  Satrrd  Obtervancri  Cormrdrd  iniS  He  TfmpU.— 
I.  Tht  IhiUy  armo-.— The  following  ia  an  outline  of    . 
the  regular  duties  of  the  priesthood : 

11.)  The  nmmtnti  anvb*.  After  harlng  etijoj-ed  Ihelr 
renoi^e,  the  prieaia  baibe-l  themarlvet  In  the  rooma  pm- 
vified  fur  that  piirpinie  and  waited  lb*  atrtral  orihejinw- 
lilentoftlie  loia.  Thiaoflrer  hmrlny;  airlTed,  tbej  dirld' 
ed  ihemwlTea  into  iwn  cnnpanin^  each  of  whteb  >raa 
prorided  with  lamini  nr  torrbeii,  and  mad*  a  Hmilt  of  the 
Temple,  g<iiiig  In  dllfereni  dlreeilnna,  fliid  meeilne  ai  the 
l^aatrjman'a  chamber  on  tbe  ronih  aide  ot  ihe  laie  Nlra- 

hteh-pfiei'I'a  meat-olTerlng,  ihev  retired  wlih  ihe  pre*l- 
deni  to  the  aonih-eaai  comer  of  the  conrt  and  caat  h>i» 
for  Ihe  dnilee  cimnecied  with  the  altar.    The  prieai  beini; 

ed  hla  1^1  at  the  laver.  and  Iheu  wllh  the  ellrer  abnvel 

rhoveirnl  of  Ibe  aahea,  Ihe  other  nrieala  retired  to  wnah 
their  hnnda  and  l^et.  and  then  Johied  him  In  clennsii;g 
Ibe  altiir  and  renewing  tbe  Area.  Tbe  neil  act  waa  I<i 
caal  Icils  [nr  the  thirteen  patticnlar  dntiea  connecied  with 
ulTering  the  aacrlAce:  which  being  aeilled,  Ihe  prealdrni 
ordered  one  of  ihem  to  feicli  Ihe  himb  bn  Ibe  mornliig 
ancrUce.  While  Ihe  prieaieon  Thladnirwereeni:»i!ed  in 
fetchliic  and  examining  Ihe  Tleiim,  ihoeewhorarrled  the 
kej'H  were  ojiening  the  eeren  galea  of  the  Conn  of  larnel 
and  ihe  Iwo  doore  tlial  aaparaled  hefween  the  porch  and 
Ihe  holy  place.  Wbea  Ibe  latt  of  the  eeven  galea  was 
opened,  Ihe  allTer  Immprla  gaToa  doflrith  In  cull  ihe  Le- 
vltea  In  their  devka  Gir  Ihe  mnale,  and  the  atationarr  nn'n 
inibetrpli  "  ■  '       — 

opening  nl 


The 


ne  hitdlng-daiin  of  tbe  Tf 

nal  Sv  killing  the  ■acrldce.  wnicii  waa  rm 

in  piece*  ana  carried  10  the  Inpof  Ihe  altar,  where  ii  n-ne 
aalied  mid  lelk  while  the  prleata  iince  more  retired  in  ihe 
room  flaaith  to  Join  hi  pni.Ter.  Whila  the  eacrlllre  waa 
alalnin  tbe  cnnrtotthe  prleati^lhet*nprieM»aii|Hiinie<t 
to  trim  Ihe  lam|iB  and  cleanse  1h*  aliv  nt  Inreoee  were 
attending  to  iheir  dntle*  In  Ibe  bnlr  place.  After  ihn 
conclnaliin  of  their  praver  and  a  — ' '  ~'  ■*"- 


uggrapha  Dt  Vtt*  A 


Hre  at  Ibe  bmien  aliar. 
twowliowereton«ertb< 
their  dnty,  the  lime  r>r 
ling  nt  the  blond  and  the 

the  pTcceaatHln'the  altar 

great  bell,  lo  warn  the  1 


phtlncleriea.  tbe  urteata  again 
~ITer  inrenae  on  the  iroldeii  a1- 
piecea  of  ihe  aacrlBca  nn  ihe 
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ritip,  the  abflent  Levltes  to  come  to  t\ng.  and  the  station- 
ary men  lo  bring  to  the  f^ate  Nicaunr  thoi*e  wboee  pnrl- 
ficaUoD  ira»  nt»t  perfected.  The  priest  who  carried  the 
eeo^er  of  coals  which  had  heeu  taken  from  one  nf  the 
three  fires  on  the  great  altar,  after  kindling  the  fire  on 
the  incense  nlur,  wnrphipped  and  came  oat  Into  the  porch, 
leivlog  ihe  pHest  who  had  the  Incense  alone  in  the  holy 
place.  As  soon  as  Uie  signal  was  given  by  the  preHldeiil, 
ihe  incense  was  kindled,  the  holy  place  was  filled  with 
perfame,  and  the  congregation  withoat  joined  in  the 
pniTprs  {Lake,  1, 9).  The«>e  being  ended,  the  priest  whose 
lot  It  was  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  apon  the  altar 
threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  then,  taking  the  timgs,  di»- 
pc9ed  them  in  somewhat  of  their  uataral  order.  The 
Hir  prisBtJi  who  had  been  In  the  holy  place  now  appear- 
ed apon  the  steps  that  led  to  the  porch,  and,  extending 
their  arms  so  as  to  raise  their  hands  higher  than  their 
heaid»,  one  of  them  prononnced  the  solemn  blessing 
(Namb.  ti,  94-^.  After  this  benediction,  the  daily  meat- 
offering was  offered :  then  the  meat-offering  of  the  hlirh- 
priest ;  and  last  of  all  the  drink-offering :  at  the  concln- 
»ion  of  which  the  Leritea  began  the  song  of  praise,  and 
at  every  panse  in  the  mnttic  the  trumpets  sonnded  and 
the  people  worshipped.  This  was  the  termination  of  the 
nmruing  serrloe.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  morning 
wrrice  of  the  priests  began  with  the  dawn  of  dav.  except 
in  the  great  re<itivals,  when  it  began  mnch  eai-Iier;  the 
sarriflce  was  otfiered  immediately  after  snnrlse. 

(1)  Daring  the  middle  qf  the  dat/,  the  priests  held  theni- 
wlres  in  reuinesa  to  offer  the  sacrifices  which  might  l>e 
preyeot^  by  any  of  the  Israelites,  either  of  a  volnntary  or 
nn  expiatory  natnre.  Their  dntles  wonid  therefore  vary 
acrording  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  offerings  they 
misbt  haTe  to  pre«enL 

(1)  The  tttning  terviee  varied  In  a  very  trifling  meas- 
sre  fnnn  that  of  the  morning ;  and  the  same  priests  min- 
i«Tered,  except  when  there  was  one  in  the  honse  of  their 
Father  who  had  never  burned  incense,  in  which  case  that 
oAoe  was  assigned  to  him,  or.  If  there  were  more  than 
oiie,  tbey  cast  lots  who  sboald  be  employed.  See  Daily 
OrmnOb 

2.  Holhm  of  the  Place,— The  injunction  of  Lev.  xix, 
S.'-Te  shall  reverence  my  sanctuary,"  laid  the  people 
onder  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  solemn  and  holy  be- 
haviur  when  they  came  to  worship  in  the  Temple.  We 
have  already  seen  that  snch  as  were  ceremonially  un- 
clean were  forbidden  to  enter  the  sacred  court  on  pain 
if  (ieath ;  Imt  in  the  course  of  time  there  were  several 
Crobibttions  enforced  by  the  Sanhedrim  which  the  law 
had  nut  named.  The  following  have  been  collected  by 
l4,'btfoot  out  of  the  Babbinicid  writings  {Temple  Ser- 
ncr,«b.x): 

(L)  "No  man  might  enter  the  moantain  of  the  house 
w;th  h\f  suff.** 

(11  *'Noite  might  enter  In  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his 
feet,**  though  he  might  with  his  sandals. 

(3.r*Nor  might  any  man  enter  the  moantain  of  the 
htCTC  with  his  i«crlp  oo.'* 

(4.)  "Nor  might  ne  come  in  with  the  dnst  on  his  feet," 
hnt  he  mart  wash  or  wipe  them,  "and  look  to  his  feet 
vben  he  entered  Into  the  honse  of  Qod,"  to  remind  him, 
f<«rbAps,  that  he  should  then  shake  off  all  worldly  thoughts 
tad  affeetjons. 

(5k)  **  Nor  with  money  In  his  pnrse.*'  He  might  bring 
it  !n  his  hand,  hftwever;  and  In  this  way  it  was  brought 
In  f«r  Tarii»n«  pnrpoi«e0.  If  this  had  not  been  the  cn}<e, 
R  vonld  seem  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have  been 
plv«d  at  the  gate  or  the  Temple  to  a«k  alma  of  those  who 
csretwl  therein  (see  Acts  ill, «). 

Ml}  "None  might  spir  In  the  Temple;  If  he  were  nece«- 
f^.utad  to  spit,  it  moat  be  done  In  some  corner  of  hid  gar- 
nrut." 

<.T.)  "He  rafeht  not  use  any  Irreverent  gestnre,  espe- 
dilly  licfiire  the  Kate  of  Nlcanor,**  that  being  exactly  in 
L>«t  uf  the  TempieL 

K/  "He  might  not  make  the  mountain  of  the  honse  a 
tioringhlhnB,*^for  the  parp<ise  of  reaching  the  place  by  a 
nearer  way ;  for  it  was  devoted  to  the  pnriMwea  of  rellg- 

X)  "He  that  went  Into  the  court  must  go  leisurely  and 
^Ttvely  into  his  place ;  and  there  he  mni*t  demean  him- 
M't  as  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  in  all  reverence 
aD4  fesr.-* 

tW.)  "  He  mnat  worship  standing,  with  his  feet  close  to 
«*<'^  other,  his  eves  directed  to  the  srr«>nnd,  his  hands 
t>in  his  hreaist,  with  the  right  one  above  the  left'*  (see 
Lake  xviii,  IS). 

OL)  "No  one,  however  weary,  might  sit  down  in  the 
nmrj"  The  only  exception  was  in  mvor  of  the  kings  of 
tteboQienf  David. 

■11)  **  None  might  prmy  with  his  head  uncovered.  And 
!V  WIk  men  and  their  scholars  never  prayed  without  a 
v^-l"  This  castom  is  allnded  to  in  I  Cor.  xl.  4,  where 
'^  apiwfle  directs  the  men  to  reverse  the  practice  adopt- 
H  U  The  Jewish  IVmple. 

^)  Their  bodily  geoiare  In  lK>wlng  before  the  Lord 


was  either  "bending  of  the  knees,"  "bowing  the  head," 
or  "falling  prostrate  <m  the  ground.'* 

(14.)  Having  performed  the  service,  and  being  n?)nnt  to 
retire,  "thev  might  nf»t  turn  their  backs  upon  the  ultnr.** 
They  therefore  went  backwarda  till  they  were  out  of  the 
court. 

Concerning  the  high  veneration  which  the  Jews 
cherished  for  their  Temple,  Dr.  Harwood  has  collected 
some  interesting  particulars  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
the  writings  of  Luke.  Their  reverence  for  the  sacred 
edifice  was  such  that  rather  than  witness  its  defilement 
they  would  cheerfully  submit  to  death.  They  could 
not  bear  the  least  disrespectful  or  dishonorable  thing  to 
be  said  of  it.  -The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or 
apprehended,  instantly  awakened  ail  the  choler  of  a 
Jew,  and  was  an  affnmt  never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Sav- 
iour, in  the  course  of  his  public  instructions,  happening 
to  say,  ^  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again*'  (John  ii,  19) — it  was  construed  into  a 
contemptuous  disrespect,  designedly  thrown  out  against 
the  Temple — his  words  instantly  descended  into  the 
heart  of  a  Jew  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several 
years;  for,  upon  his  trial,  this  decUiration,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was 
alleged  against  him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious 
guilt  and  impiety  (Matt,  xxvi,  61).  Nor  was  the  rancor 
and  virulence  which  this  expression  had  occasioned  at 
all  softened  by  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that 
excruciating  and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die; 
even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph, 
scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  con* 
temptuously  shaking  their  heads  and  saying,  **  O  thou 
who  couldst  demolish  our  Temple  and  rear  it  up  again 
in  all  its  splendor  in  the  space  of  three  days,  now  save 
thyself,  and  descend  from  the  cross"  (xxvii,  40).  Their 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  Temple  further  appears 
from  the  account  of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries 
were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom 
and  those  distinguished  gids  he  possessed,  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them 
that  they  went  and  suborned  persons  to  swear  that 
they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against  Moses 
and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  he  was  seized,  drag- 
ged away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Here 
the  false  witnesses  whom  tbey  had  procured  stood  up 
and  said,  **  This  person  before  you  is  continually  utter- 
ing the  most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacred 
place"  (Acts  ri,  18),  meaning  the  Temple.  This  was 
blasphemy  not  to  be  panioned.  A  judicature  composed 
of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  forgive  such 
impiet}'.  We  witness  the  some  thing  in  the  case  of 
Paul  when  they  imagined  that  he  had  taken  Tropin- 
roua,  an  £phe8ian,with  him  into  the  Temple;  for  which 
insult  they  had  determined  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
his  blocKi  (xxi,  28,  etc.). 

XL  Literature, — As  we  have  said  above,  the  two  clas- 
sical authorities  on  the  Temple  are  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  (Ant.  xv,  11,  and  Wary  v,  6)  and  the 
minute  account  of  the  Herodian  building  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  tract  Afiddoth  (Mishna,  v,  10),  which  has  been 
edited  and  commented  upon  by  L'Empereur  of  Op- 
pyck  (Lugd.  Bat.  1(130,  4to).  Among  the  older  works 
on  the  subject  we  especially  name  vols,  viii  and  ix  of 
Antiquit/Ues  HAraiccBj  by  Ugolino,  which  contain,  in 
addition  to  other  dissertations,  Moaes  Maimonides,  Con* 
sfitudones  de  Domo  Electa;  Abraham  ben -David,  De 
Templo ;  see  also  Schulze,  De  Variu  Judteorum  Kn-orir 
bug  in  Dtacriptione  Templi  Secundi  (F.  ad  M.  1756;  also 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Keland,  De  Spoliit  TempH 
Hierosolymiiani  [Ultraj.  1716]);  Hasenrafer,  7V/n^/t(in 
Exech,  (Tubing.  1618);  Villalpando  and  Prado,  In  Eze^ 
chiel;  Jud.  Leo,  Libri  Quatuor  de  Templo  Hieroe.  tarn 
Priori  quam  Poster,  ex  Hebr,  IaH,  Vert,  a  J.  Saubert 
(Helmst.  1666, 4to);  Cappellus,  T/Durriytov,  str«  T^-iplex 
TempH  Delineatio  (Amst.  1648, 4to;  also  inserted  in  the 
Critici  AngUcani,  vol.  viii,  and  in  vol.  i  of  Walton's 
Polyglot) ;  Harenberg,7n  d,  Brem,  u.  Verdiack,  Bibliotk, 
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iv,  1  sq.,  578  eq.,  879  aq. ;  Lamy,  De  Tabern.  /W.,  Urbe 
I/ieros.  ti  de  Templo  (Par.  1720  sq.) ;  Cremer,  De  Salotn, 
Templo  (Harderov.  1748) ;  Eraesti,  De  Templo  Herod. 
(Lips.  1752) ;  Grulick,  De  Divino  in  Templo  Ezech.  Con- 
silio  (Vitemb.  1775).  Monographs  on  the  Temple  in 
Hebrew  have  been  written  by  C.  Altschul  (Amst.  1724), 
J.  M.  Altschul  (ibid.  1782),  W.  Altachul  (Sklov,  1794; 
Warsaw,  1814),  Leone  (Amst.  1660;  Middelb.  1642;  in 
Latin  bv  Saubert  [Helnist,  1665]),  Heller  (Prague,  1602 ; 
F.  ad  M.  1714),  Chefez  (Ven.  1696),  VVilna  (Sklov,  1802), 
Snizler  (Lond.  1825).  The  principal  later  works  on  the 
subject  are  those  of  Lightfoot,  Descriptio  TenipU  Hiero- 
tolyinUanif  in  Opp,  i,  533  sq. ;  Hirt,  Der  Tempel  Sulo- 
mom  (Berlin,  1809, 4to) ;  Stieglitz,  Gesch,  der  Daukunst 
(Nuremb.  1827),  p.  125  u\, ;  Less,  Beitrdge  zur  GeschicL 
d,  awbild,  Baukunst  (Leips.  1834),  i,  63  sq. ;  Meyer,  Dei- 
Tempel  Salom.  (Berlin,  1830;  inserted  also  in  Blatter  f, 
hdhere  Wahrheit,  i);  GrUneisen,  in  the  Kunstblatt  z. 
MorgenbL  1831,  No.  78-75,  77-80.  Other  works  are 
mentioned  by  Meusel,  Biblioth.  HUtor,  i;  ii,  113  sq.; 
and  Winer,  RecUworterb,  s.  v. "  Tempel."  See  abo  Ben- 
nett, The  Temple  of  Ezekiel  (Lond.  1824) ;  Isrcels,  Eze- 
kiePs  Temple  (ibid.  1827);  Kirchner,  Der  Tempel  zu  Je- 
ms, (Neu-Ebers.  1834) ;  El-Sinti,  Hi$t.  of  the  Temple 
(from  the  Arabic  by  Reynolds,  Lond.  1837);  Keil,  Der 
Tempel  Salomons  (Dorp'.  1839);  Kopp,  id,  (Stuttgart, 
1839);  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1844,  ii,  820,  861;  Thenius, 
Erkldr,  d,  Konige,  in  the  Kurzgef  exeg,  Ilandb,  ix, 
Anhang,  p.  26  sq. ;  Bilhr,  Der  Sahm,  Tempel  (Carlsr. 
1848) ;  Balmer-Rinck,  Ge»ch.  d.  Tempel- A  rchUectur  (Lud- 
wigsb.  1858).  The  latest  works  are  those  of  Bannis- 
ter, The  Temples  of  the  Uebreios  (Lond.  1861);  Paine, 
Solomon's  Temple,  etc  (Bost.  1861) ;  Unruh,  D.  alte  Je- 
iTts.u.s,  Bauwerke  (Lagcnsatz,  1861) ;  Kosen,  Der  Tem- 
pel-Platz  des  Aforui  (Gotha,  1866);  Fergusson,  The 
Temples  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  1878).  This  last  and  most 
pretentious  effort  at  reconstructing  the  Jewish  Temple 
is  thoroughly  vitiated  by  two  favorite  preconceptions 
of  the  author — namely,  a  false  location  of  the  structure 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram,  and  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  modem  architectural  taste  as  a 
guide  on  so  ancient  a  subject.  Thus  he  flippantly  dis- 
misses the  explicit  and  repeated  Rabbinical  statement 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  C4)urt  of  the  Women  as  "  ab- 
surd" (p. 98)  and  "impossible"  (p.  117),  because  it  can- 
not be  got  within  his  imaginary  "rectangle  600  feet 
square"  (Joseph us's  round  number  for  the  entire  Tem- 
ple area).  He  falsely  asserts  that  this  Rabbinical  ac- 
count "  is  borrowed  avowedly,  but  unintelligently,  from 
Ezekiel"  (p.  117),  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Mishna, 
which  contains  these  measurements,  has  come  down, 
traditionally  if  not  in  writing,  from  contemporaries  of 
Herod's  Temple  itself.  What  a  pity  that  these  author- 
ities, or  even  Herod  himself,  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
such  learned  criticism  on  their  work ! 

TEMPLE.  This  name  was  scarcely  ever  used  in  the 
flrst  three  ages  by  any  Christian  writer  for  a  church, 
but  only  for  the  heathen  temples;  but  when  idolatry 
was  destroyed,  and  temples  were  purged  and  consecrat- 
ed as  Christian  churches,  then  the  writers  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages  freely  gave  them  the  name  of  temples.  At 
first  no  idol  temples  were  made  use  of  as  churches,  but 
were  generally  tolerated  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Constantine,  A.D.  888.  In  that  year  he  published  his 
laws  commanding  the  destruction  of  temples,  altars, 
and  images.  This  policy  was  continued  until  the  reign 
of  TheodosLos,  when  another  method  was  adopted,  and 
we  find  the  emperor  turning  the  famous  temple  of  He- 
liopolis,  called  Balanium,  into  a  Christian  church.  Ho- 
norius  (A.D.  408)  published  two  laws  forbidding  the  de- 
struction of  temples  in  the  cities,  because,  being  pui^d, 
they  might  serve  for  ornament  or  public  use.  Bedo 
( lib.  i,  c.  30  )  telU  us  "  that  Gregory  the  Great  gave 
Austin  the  monk  instructions  about  the  temples  among 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  if  they  were  well  built  they 
should  not  be  destroyed,  but  only  converted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God."     Sometimes  the  temples  were 


pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  given  to  the  Church, 
out  of  which  new  edifices  were  erected  for  the  service 
of  religion.  Sometimes  additions  were  made  to  the 
emoluments  of  the  clergy  by  the  donation  of  heathen 
temples  and  the  revenues  that  were  settled  upon  them, 
although  the  latter  were  usually  appropriated  by  the 
empemrs  themselves.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  AtUiq.  blc 
V,  ch.  iv,  §  10;  bk.  viil,  ch.  i,  §  6;  ch.  ii,  §  4. 

Temple,  Danikl,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1789.     He  was  em- 
ployed in  mechanical  labors  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old.     In  1810  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Church.     His  attention  was  called  to  the  missionary 
field  by  reading  Buchanan's  Researches,  and  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  preparation  by  entering  Phillips 
Academy  at  Audover.     He  subsequently  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1817.     His 
influence  for  good  in  college  was  greaL     He  spent  three 
years  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminar}*,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  Billerica  by  the  Andover  associa- 
tion in  August,  1820.     After  being  employed  one  year 
in  Massachusetts  by  the  American  board,  he  was  or- 
dained at  the  same  time  with  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bird  at 
North  Bridge  water,  Oct.  8,  1821.    After  bis  marria^ 
with  Miss  Rachel  B.  Dix,  he  saileil  from  Boston  U*r 
Malta,  Jan.  2, 1822,  carrying  with  him  the  first  prim- 
ing-press, which  has  since  proved  such  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  the  Orient.     His  wife  died  in  Malta  in  1827. 
Two  of  his  four  children  survive,  and  are  now  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.     He  returned  to  America  in  18S0,  and 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  during  which  he  marrietl 
again,  he  went  back  to  Malta,  where  he  remained  until 
1833.  when  he  left  for  Smyma,  taking  with  him  the 
whole  printing  establishment.     Though  he  first  set  up 
the  press  in  Malta,  its  productions  were  for  regions  be- 
yond.    The  authorities  ordered  the  press  away  from 
Smyma,  yet  he  retained  it  until  he  left  the  coast.     He 
established  schools  there  among  the  Greeks,  .but  who- 
ever would  see  what  he  accomplished  must  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, Aintab,  and  elsewhere  in  that  land.     He 
continued  his  connection  with  the  press  until  be  left 
the  mission,  in  1844,  and  returned  to  America.     After 
his  return,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Phelps,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  gteatJy  blessed.     Ills 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  was  wonderful,  beint; 
familiar  with  every  part  of  them.     For  some  time  be- 
fore his  end  he  was  not  able  to  preach ;  but  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  fn  suffering  as  in  labors,  he  glorified  his 
Master  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  Aug.  11, 1851.     See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  ii,  677  sq.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Temporal,  a  term  of^en  used  for  secular,  in  a  dis- 
tinction from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical;  likewise  ft»r 
anything  belonging  to  time  in  contrast  with  eternity. 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Popk  is  a  phrase  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings,  which  are  very  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  the  confusion  of  which  has  led  to  fre^ 
quent  and  serious  misunderstanding. 

L  In  one  of  these  senses  it  means  the  sovereigrn  pow- 
er possessed  by  the  pope  as  mler  of  the  Papal  States,  or 
States  op  the  Ciiukch  (q.  v.),  where  the  history  of 
its  origin,  progress,  and  downfall  is  briefly  detaiIe<L 
The  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  a 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  and  even 
its  lawfulness  and  its  compatibility  with  his  spiritual 
duties,  has  been  warmly  debated.  This  controversy  is 
not  of  entirely  recent  origin,  for  many  of  the  mediieval 
sectaries  urged  the  incompatibility  of  the  spiritual  with 
the  temporal  power  in  the  same  person,  not  only  in  re« 
lation  to  the  pope,  but  also  to  the  baron-bishops.  Such 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Yaudois,  of  Pierre  de  Bruis, 
and  especially  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  centuries 
following,  the  antipapal  controversies  turned  so  entirely 
upon  doctrine  that  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  this 
question.  It  did  not  enter  in  any  way  into  the  conflict 
of  Galilean  and  Ultramontane  principles.    Even  Duseuet 
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not  (m\y  admitted  the  lawfulness  of  the  pope*6  temporal 
Mvereiguty,  but  contended  that  it  was  iu  some,  sense 
necesttiy  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 
The  controrersy  only  assumed  any  practical  interest 
during  the  conflict  between  Pius  YII  and  Napoleon  I, 
the  design  of  the  latter  of  annexiag  papal  territory  to 
France  being  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dispute.  No 
formal  and  authoritative  judgment  of  the  Roman  Church 
has  been  pronounced  regarding  the  question  of  tempo- 
ral power,  but  a  strong  and  almost  unanimous  expre*- 
lion  of  opinion  was  tendered  to  the  late  pope,  Pius  IX, 
ID  the  form  of  letters  and  addresses  from  bishops  and 
oiherB  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Christendom.  They 
piofess  that  the  possession  of  temporal  power  is  no  es- 
Mntial  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  successor  of  Pe- 
ter, but  they  regard  it  as  the  means  providentially  es- 
tabUsbed  for  the  protection  of  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  pope  and  the  free  exercise  of  his  functions  as  spir- 
itual ruler  of  the  Charch. 

II.  By  the  second  signification  of  the  phrase  "  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope**  is  understood  what  would  more 
pniperiy  be  called  the  claim  of  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  a  power  over  the  temporalities  of  uther  kings 
and  states.  This  power  may  be  of  two  kinds :  1.  Direc- 
fire,  or  the  power,  as  supreme  moral  teacher,  to  instruct 
all  members  of  hu  Church,  whether  subjects  or  sov- 
ereigns, in  the  moral  duties  of  their  several  states.  2. 
Oi^rdet,  If  the  power  be  regarded  as  coercive,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  coercion 
which  may  be  employed.  Coercion  may  either  consist 
in  the  threat  or  infliction  of  pttre/y  tpiritual  censures^  or 
ii  tnay  involve  temporal  consequences,  such  as  suspen- 
»>»  or  deprivation  from  office,  forfeiture  of  the  alle- 
fiaooeof  subjecta,  and  even  liability  to  the  punishment 
tif  death.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  spiritual  headship  of  the 
Church,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  Catholics.  But 
the  chum  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings 
has  gone  far  beyond  these  limits.  From  the  10th  cen- 
tBfT  popes  have  daimed  and  repeatedly  exercised  a 
power  of  ooerring  kings,  and  have  punished  them  when 
Rfncfory  by  suspension,  by  deprivation,  and  by  the 
timber  of  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects.  This  claim 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  Galilean 
and  Ukramontanc  schools,  and  in  the  latter  two  theories 
have  been  devised  fur  its  explanation.  The  first  and 
BKiat  extreme  supposes  that  this  power  was  given  di- 
rectlv  bv  God  to  Peter  and  his  successors;  that  the  two 
pnwen  are  foreshown  by  the  **  two  swonls"  (Luke  xxii, 
39) :  and  that  the  temporal  power  is  a  privilege  of  the 
(•rinacy  by  divine  law  equally  with  the  spiritual  sover- 
eignty itadC  The  second,  or  indirect^  theor>'  holds  that 
the  temporal  power  is  not  directly  of  divine  institution, 
bat  is  an  indirect  though  necessary  consequence  of  the 
^aritoal  supremacy,  and  is  only  given  as  a  means  of 
(uoiplecing  and,  in  a  corrupt  and  disorganized  state, 
rendering  more  efficacious  the  work  which  the  spiritual 
Mtpremacy  is  directly  instituted  to  accomplish.  In  this 
latter  form  the  theory  of  the  temporal  power  was  de- 
tnided  by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  the  celebrated  dec- 
lantifoo  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1862  was  directed 
^nst  iL 

A  third  view  of  the  temporal  power  was  propounded 
hv  FeoekNi,  and  is  generally  described  as  the  "  hi»torical 
theory  of  the  temporal  power."  According  to  this,  the 
pope  does  not  possess,  whether  by  direct  divine  appoint- 
aest  or  in  virtue  of  the  necessities  of  his  spiritual  of- 
nocany  temporal  power  whatsoever;  but  he  possesses 
the  plenitude  of  spiritual  power  which  is  required  for 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  is  empowered  to  en- 
(4«e  it  by  spiritual  penalties,  and  especially  by  excom- 
■anieation.  Althocigh  these  penalties  are  purely  spir- 
itaaL  m  the  religious  sentiment  and  awe  with  which 
the  Otnreb  is  regarded  by  many  invest  them  with 
'^nain  temporal  effects.  In  several  countries,  as  Eng- 
lul  (\.D.Hd9),  France,  Spain  (A.D.688),  and  Germany, 
the  foffetture  ofoeruun  civil  rights  was  attached,  in  the 


case  of  private  persons,  to  the  spirit nal  censure  of  ex- 
communication. The  same  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  the  oath  taken  at  the  coronation  of  the  sov- 
ereign in  many  countries,  by  which  the  monarch  swore 
to  be  the  protector  and  defender  of  the  sovereign  pontifl' 
and  the  holy  Catholic  Church— thus  making  their  king- 
doms feudatorv  to  the  see  of  Rome.  From  these  and 
similar  indications  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  mediieval 
time,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er infer  that  orthodoxy  and  obedience  to  the  pope 
were  accepted  as  a  condition  of  the  tenure  of  supreme 
civil  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  language 
used  by  the  popes  in  enforcing  their  claims  to  temporal 
authority,  and  with  the  fact  that  such  power  continued 
to  be  claimed  and  exercised  until  very  recent  times. 
See  Bamum,  Romanism  As  It  Is ;  Elliott^  Delineation 
of  Romanism;  and  the  articles  Papacy  and  Statjss  of 

THE  ChUKCU.  *• 

Temporalities  op  Bishops,  in  law,  are  the  lay 
revenues,  landd,  tenements,  and  fees  belonging  to  the 
sees  of  bishops  or  archbishops,  as  they  are  barons  and 
lords  of  Parliament,  including  their  baronies.  They  are 
defined  as  all  things  which  a  bishop  hath  by  livery  from 
the  king,  as  manors,  lands,  tithes.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  customary,  when 
bisho{)s  received  their  temporalities  from  the  king,  to 
renounce  in  writing  all  right  to  the  same  by  virtue  of 
any  provision  from  the  pope,  and  to  admit  that  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  king  alone.  The  custod}'  of  these 
temporaiiries  is  said  by  Blackstone  to  form  part  of  the 
king^s  ordinary  revenue,  and  thus,  a  vacancy  in  the 
bishopric  occurring,  is  a  right  of  the  crown,  originating 
in  its  prerogative  in  Church  matters,  the  king  being,  in 
intendment  of  law,  preserver  of  all  epiiicupal  sees.  For 
the  same  reason,  before  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  the  sovereign  had  the  custody  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  all  such  abbeys  and  priories  as  were  of  royal 
foundation.  There  is  another  reason  in  virtue  of  which 
the  king  possesses  this  right,  which  is,  that  as  the  suc- 
cessor is  not  known,  the  property  of  the  see  would  be 
liable  to  spoil  and  devastation.  The  law,  therefore,  has 
wisely  given  to  the  king  the  custody  of  these  temporali- 
ties until  a  new  election,  with  power  to  take  to  himself 
all  intermediate  profits,  and  to  present  to  all  preferments 
falling  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  This  rev- 
enue cannot  be  granted  to  a  subject;  but  the  14  Edward 
III,  Stat,  iv,  ch.  iv,  v,  empowers  the  king,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  to  lease  the  temporalities  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  with  a  reservation  of  all  advowsons,  escheats, 
and  the  like.  To  remedy  the  wrongs  to  the  Church 
perpetrated  by  former  sovereigns,  who  sometimes  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  in  order  to  enjoy  the  possession  of 
their  temporalities,  and  when  they  did  supply  the  va- 
cancy compelled  the  new  bishop  to  purchase  back  his 
temporalities  at  an  exorbitant  price,  Henry  I,  by  char- 
ter, agreed  neither  to  sell,  let  to  farm,  nor  take  anything 
from  the  domains  of  the  Church  until  the  successor  was 
installed.  By  Magna  Charta  provision  was  made  that 
no  waste  should  be  committed  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  bishoprics,  and  that  neither  should  the  custfxly  of 
them  be  sold.  At  present  thu  revenue  of  the  crown  is 
of  very  small  account ;  for  as  soon  as  the  new  bishop  is 
consecrated  and  confirmed,  he  usually  receives  restitu- 
tion of  his  temporalities  entire  and  untouched  from  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  does  homage, 
and  then  possesses,  which  he  did  not  before,  a  fee  sim- 
ple in  his  bishopric,  and  may  maintain  an  action  for  the 
profits.— Eadie,  EccUs,  Cychp,  s.  v. 

Tempt  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  sense  of 
prove,  as  a  rendering  especially  of  "(HS,  hachdn,  and 
ireipa^ai,  which  both  signify  to  test  or  try.  It  is  applied 
to  various  beings  in  difiTerent  senses,  not  always  involv- 
ing an  evil  purpose  wherein  the  temptation  is  present- 
ed to  the  mind  as  an  inducement  to  sin.  See  Tempta- 
tion. 
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1.  God  is  said  to  have  tempted  Abraham  by  cora- 
roaiidiiig  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxit,  1), 
intending  to  prove  his  obedience  and  faith,  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  him  by  this  trial,  and  to  fumiuh  in  his 
(lerson  an  example  and  pattern  of  perfect  obedience  fur 
all  succeeding  ages.  God  does  not  tempt  or  try  men 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  tempers  and  dispoeitions,  as 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  them,  but  to  exercise  their  vir- 
tue, to  purify  it,  to  render  it  conspicuous  to  others,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  receiving  favors  from  his 
hands.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  that  God  proved 
his  people,  whether  they  would  walk  in  his  law  or  not 
(Exod.  xvi,  4),  and  that  he  permitted  false  prophets  to 
arise  among  them,  who  prophesied  vain  things  to  try 
them  whether  they  would  seek  the  Lord  with  their 
whole  hearts,  we  should  interpret  these  expressions  by 
that  of  James  (i,  13-14),  "Let  no  man  say  when  he 
is  tempted,  *  I  am  tempted  of  God,'  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempieth  he  any  man.  But 
every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his 
own  lust  and  enticed." 

2.  The  devil  tempts  us  to  evil  of  every  kind,  and  lays 
snares  for  us,  even  in  our  best  actions.  Satan,  having 
access  to  the  sensorium,  lays  inducements  before  the 
minds  of  men  to  solicit  them  to  sin  (1  Cor.  vii,  5;  1 
Thess.  iii,  5;  James  i,  18,  14).  Hence  Saun  is  called 
that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  "  the  tempter"  (Kev.  xii, 
9;  Matt,  iv,  8),  and  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents 
to  sin  is  expressly  recognised  as  the  work  of  the  devil 
(Gen.  iii,  1-16;  John  viii,  44;  2  Cor.  xi,  8;  1  John  iii, 
8).  He  tempted  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  en- 
deavored to  infuse  into  him  sentiments  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  distrust  (MatL  iv,  1 ;  Mark  4, 18;  Luke  iv,  2). 
He  tempted  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  V,  8).  In  the  prayer  that  Christ  himself 
has  taught  us,  we  pray  God  *•  to  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation" (Matt,  vi,  18);  and  a  little  before  hia  death,  our 
Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to  **  wat4:h  and  pray,  that 
they  might  not  enter  into  temptation"  (xxvi,  41).  Paul 
says,  **  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what 
we  are  able  to  bear"  (1  Cor.  x,  18). 

8.  Men  are  said  to  tempt  the  Lord  when  they  unsea- 
sonably require  proofs  of  the  divine  presence,  power,  or 
goodness.  Without  doubt,  we  are  allowed  to  seek  the 
Lord  for  his  assistance,  and  to  pray  him  to  give  us  what 
we  need;  but  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  tempt  him, nor  to 
expose  ourselves  to  dangers  from  which  we  cannot  es- 
cape unless  by  miraculous  interposition  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. God  is  not  obliged  to  work  miracles  in  our  favor; 
he  requires  of  us  only  the  performance  of  such  actions 
as  are  within  the  ordinary  measures  of  our  strength. 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  repeatedly  tempted  the 
Lord,  as  if  they  had  reason  to  doubt  his  presence  among 
them,  or  his  goodness,  or  his  power,  after  all  his  ap- 
pearances in  their  favor  (Exod.  xvi,  2,  7,  17 ;  Numb. 
XX,  12;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  18,  41,  etc). 

4.  Men  tempt  or  try  one  another  when  they  would 
know  whether  things  are  really  what  they  seem  to  be, 
whether  men  are  such  as  they  are  thought  or  desired  to 
be.  The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  by  proposing  riddles  for  him  to  explain  (I 
Kings  xi,  1  •,  2  Chron.  ix,  1 ).  Daniel  desired  of  him 
who  had  the  care  of  feeding  him  and  his  companions  to 
pnive  them  for  some  days  whether  abstinence  from  food 
of  certain  kinds  would  make  them  leaner  (Dan.i,  12, 14). 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  often  tempted  our  jSaviour, 
and  endeavored  t«  decoy  him  into  their  snares  (Blatt. 
xvi,  1;  xix,  8;  xxii,  18). — OUmet. 

Temptation  (ntDPi  mtpatrfio^j  both  meaning  fri- 
oZ),  in  the  modem  usage  of  the  term,  is  the  enticement 
of  a  person  to  commit  sin  by  offering  some  seeming  ad- 
vantage. There  are  four  things,  says  one,  in  tempta- 
tion— (1)  deception,  (2)  infection,  (8)  seduction,  (4)  per- 
dition. The  sources  of  temptation  are  Satan,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh.  We  are  exposed  to  them  in  every  state, 
in  every  place,  and  in  every  time  of  life.     They  may  be 


wisely  permitted  to  show  us  our  weakness,  to  try  onr 
faith,  to  promote  our  humility,  and  to  teach  ua  to  place 
our  dependence  on  a  superior  Power;  yet  we  must  not 
run  into  them,  but  watch  and  pray;  avoid  sinful  com- 
pany ;  consider  the  love,  sufferings,  and  constancy  of 
Christ,  and  the  awful  consequences  of  falling  a  victim 
to  temptation.  The  following  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  we  may  in  some  roeasare  know  when 
a  temptation  comes  from  Satan :  1.  When  the  temp- 
tation is  unnatural,  or  contrary  to  the  general  bias 
or  temper  of  our  minds;  2.  When  it  is  opposite  to 
the  present  frame  of  the  mind;  8.  When  the  tempta- 
tion itself  is  irrational,  being  contrary  to  whatever  we 
could  imagine  our  own  minds  would  suggest  to  ns; 
4.  When  a  temptation  is  detested  in  its  first  rising 
and  appearance;  6.  Lastly,  when  it  is  violent.  See 
Brooks,  Owen,  Gilpin,  Capel,  and  Gillespie  on  Temp- 
tation; South,  Seven  Sermons  on  Temptation,  in  vtd. 
vi  of  his  Sermons ;  Pike  and  Hayward,  Cases  of  Con- 
science ;  and  Bishop  Porteus,  Seitnons,  voL  i,  ser.  3  and 
4. — Buck. 

TEMPTATION  of  Christ.  Immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  was  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil ; 
and  after  enduring  for  forty  days  the  general  assault  of 
Satan,  he  suffered  three  special  solicitations,  which  are 
recited  in  detail  (Matt,  iv,  1-11;  Mark  i,  12,  13;  Luke 
iv,  1-18).    See  Jksus  Christ. 

I.  Particularg  and  Drift  of  the  Tried, — In  the  first 
temptation  the  Redeemer  is  afaungered,  and  when  the 
devil  bids  him,  if  he  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
the  stones  may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the 
presnng  human  want.  Our  Lord  s  answer  is  required 
to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay. 
He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(Deut.  viii,  8),  which  mean,  not  that  men  must  diitpense 
with  bread  and  feed  only  on  the  atudy  of  the  Divine 
Word,  but  that  our  meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  rai- 
ment, are  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand  of  G<Hi,  and 
that  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man. 
He  tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  I«rael  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and 
to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread  from  heaven 
which  he  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of  man,  fainting  in  the 
wilderness  from  hunger,  will  be  humble  and  will  wait 
upon  his  Father  in  heaven  for  the  Word  that  shall 
bring  him  food,  and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  him- 
self from  that  dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently 
for  the  gifts  of  his  goodness. 

In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
left  the  wilderness,  but  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  sn|<- 
gest  to  our  Lonl's  mind  the  place  and  the  marvel  that 
could  be  wrought  there.  They  stood,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  added  to 
the  height  of  the  Temple  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  1 1,  b\  and 
made  a  depth  that  the. eye  could  scarcely  have  borne  to 
look  down  upon.  "  CbbI  thyself  down" — perform  in  the 
holy  city,  in  a  public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once 
make  all  men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God 
could  perform  it.  A  passage  from  Psalm  xci  is  quoted 
to  give  a  color  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord  replies 
by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  carries  us  back 
again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wilderness: 
"  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted 
him  in  Massah"  (Deut.  vi,  16).  Their  conduct  is  more 
full}'^  described  by  the  psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God : 
"  They  tempted  God  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for 
their  lust;  yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said. 
Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness?  Behead  be 
smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  he  give  bread  also?  Can 
he  provide  flesh  for  his  people?"  (Psa.  Ixxviii).  Just 
parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has  protected 
thee  so  far,  brought  thee  up,  put  his  seal  upon  thee  by 
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miiufest  proofs  of  his  favor.  Can  he  do  this  also? 
Can  be  send  the  angels  to  buoy  thee  up  in  thy  descent? 
Can  he  make  the  air  thick  to  sustain  and  the  earth  soft 
to  receive  thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  *'Thou 
sfaalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there 
b  any  mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  comro9n  men 
can  see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed ; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were  se^n. 
Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he  knew  not  from 
the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who  can  become  the 
King  over  them  alL  He  says,  **  AH  these  things  will  I 
fnve  thee  if  thoa  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  roe."  In 
Lake  the  words  are  fuller:  *'A11  this  power  will  I  give 
thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto 
me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it ;"  but  these 
n'ocds  are  the  He  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mis- 
kad.  ''Thou  art  come  to  be  great — to  be  a  King  on 
(he  earth;  bat  I  am  strong,  and  will  resist  thee.  Thy 
followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain ;  some  of  them 
shall  fall  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  thy 
cause,  loving  this  present  woiid.  Cast  in  thy  lot  with 
ffle ;  let  thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom,  only  the 
greatest  of  all — a  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see 
established  on  the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by 
firing  as  the  children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honor- 
ing me  in  thy  life :  then  all  shall  be  thine."  The  Lord 
knows  that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  triaU 
to  him ;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the 
path  of  hia  ministry  he  must  work  the  work  of  him  that 
nai  lum,and  not  another  work :  he  must  worship  God, 
and  none  other.  **  Get  thee  hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten. Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lon)  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shale  thou  serve."  As  regards  the  order  of  the  tempta- 
tions, there  are  internal  marks  that  the  account  of 
Matthew  assigns  them  their  historical  order.  Luke 
tnusposes  the  last  two,  for  which  various  reasons  are 
suggested  bv  commentators  (Matt,  iv,  1-11 ;  Biark  i,  12, 
13:  Lukeiv,  1-13> 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
foma  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of 
praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii,  16).  But  there 
U  one  element  common  to  them  all— they  are  attempts 
to  call  up  a  wilful  and  wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a 
patient  self-denying  one. — Smith.    See  Tempt. 

The  author  of  Ecoe  Homo,  although  he  takes  too  sub- 
jective a  view  of  the  last  temptation  scene,  has  admir 
rably  developed  the  thought,  as  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  Christ's  whole  public  demeanor,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly on  his  guaid  against  the  prevailing  notion  of 
an  esublifihment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  byybrce  in- 
seicl  of  the  inflaenoe  of  love;  and  he  well  observes 
that  the  temptation  to  this  course  was  one  that  must 
bare  proented  itaelf  at  some  time  to  the  Redeemer's 
DJad. 

IL  CrtdSbiBiy  and  Desiffn  of  the  Narrative,— That 
when  our  Lord  retired  to  the  interior  part  of  the  wil- 
<ktaem  the  enemy  of  mankind  should  present  the  roost 
p'sosible  tempution  to  our  Redeemer,  under  these  try- 
ing circumstanoes,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ma- 
ierolence  of  his  character.  The  grand  question  is,  Why 
^as  Satan  sofTered  thus  to  insult  the  Son  of  God? 
^n^eefoR  did  the  Redeemer  suffer  his  state  of  retire- 
Beat  to  be  thus  disturbed  with  the  malicious  su^es- 
itoiis  of  the  fiend  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  herein  (1) 
W  gave  tn  instance  of  his  own  condescen^on  and  hu- 
SBfiation,  (2)  he  hereby  proved  his  power  over  the 
(flapta,  (3)  he  set  an  example  of  firmness  and  virtue 
ta  lib  fijUoweia.  and  (4)  he  here  affords  consolation  to 
hk  mSaittg  people  by  showing  not  only  that  he  him- 
•tif  wan  tempted,  but  is  able  to  succor  those  who  are 
(aaiiced  (Heb.  ii,  13;  iv,  15).— Buck. 

IlL  Uatorical  Character  of  the  Scetie,~rAA  the  bap- 
te  of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  him  the  token  of 
^f^towkte  and  intended  ref<>rmation  which  it  was  for 


sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness  affect  the  nat- 
ure of  his  temptation,  for  it  was  the  trial  of  one  who 
could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  This  makes  a  complete 
conception  of  ilie  temptation  impossible  for  minds  where- 
in temptation  is  always  associated  with  the  possibility 
of  sin.  But  while  we  must  be  content  with  an  incom- 
plete conception,  we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions 
that  are  often  substituted  for  it.  The  popular  view  of 
this  undoubted  portion  of  our  Saviour's  history  is  that 
it  is  a  narrative  of  outward  transactions;  that  our 
Saviour,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  was  conducted 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness — either  the  desolate 
and  mountainous  region  now  called  Quarantania  by  the 
people  of  Palestine  (Kitto,  Phys,  IJist,  p.  39,  40),  or  the 
great  desert  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deut.  viii,  15; 
xzxii,  10;  Floe,  xiii,  5;  Jer.  ii,  6,  etc — where  the  devil 
tempted  him  in  person,  appeared  to  him  in  a  visible 
form,  spoke  to  him  in  an  audible  voice,  removed  him  to 
the  summit  "of  an  exceeding  high  mountain," and  to 
the  top  of  **  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;" 
whereas  the  view  taken  by  many  learned  commenta- 
tors, ancient  and  modem,  is  that  it  is  the  narrative  of  a 
visioUf  which  was  designed  to  "  supply  that  ideal  expe- 
rience of  temptation,  or  trial,  which  it  was  provided  in 
the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord  to  receive  previously 
to  entering  upon  the  actual  trials  and  difficulties  of  his 
minbtry"  (Bishop  Maltby,  Sermons  [Lond.  1822],  ii, 
276).  Farmer  also  considers  it  a  "  divine  vision,"  and 
endeavors  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  "  illus- 
trate the  wise  and  benevolent  intention  of  its  various 
scenes  as  symbolical  predictions  and  representations  of 
the  principal  trials  attending  Christ's  public  ministry" 
(Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Degign  ofChrisfa  Tempta-^ 
tion  [Lond.  1776,  8vo],  preface). 

On  behalf  of  the  popular  interpretation,  it  is  urged 
that  the  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  convey  no 
intimation  that  they  refer  to  a  vision ;  that  the  feeling 
of  hunger  could  not  have  been  merely  ideal;  that  a  vis- 
ion of  forty  days'  continuance  is  incredible ;  that  Moses, 
who  was  a  type  of  Christ,  saw  no  **  visions,"  and  that 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  Christ  did  not;  that  it  is 
highly  probable  there  would  be  a  personal  conHict  be- 
tween Christ  and  Satan  when  the  former  entered  on  his 
ministry.  Satan  had  ruined  the  first  Adam,  and  might 
hope  to  prevail  with  the  second  ( Trollope,^!  na/eda 
[Lond.  1830],  i,  46).  Why,  too,  say  others,  was  our 
Lord  taken  up  into  a  mountain  to  see  a  vision?  As 
reasonably  might  Paul  have  taken  the  Corinthians  into 
a  mountain  to  "  show  them  the  more  excellent  way  of 
charity"  (I  Cor.  xii,  81). 

On  the  contrary  side,  it  is  rejoined  that  the  evangel- 
ists do  really  describe  the  temptation  as  a  vision.  Mat- 
thew says,  dvrix^  «*'c  f^v  torjiiov  viro  rov  irvevfiaro^; 
Mark,  to  wvivfja  ahriv  ^/SoXXec;  and  Luke,^cro  Iv  n^ 
irvtiffiaru  Do  these  phrases  mean  no  more  than  that 
Jesus  went  by  the  guidance  or  impulse  of  the  Spirit  to 
a  particidar  locality?  Do  they  not  rather  import  that 
Christ  was  brought  into  the  wilderness  under  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  prophetic  spirit  making  suitable  revelations 
to  his  mind?  With  regard  to  the  hunger,  the  proph- 
ets are  represented  as  experiencing  bottily  sensations  in 
their  visions  (Ezek.  iii,  8 ;  Rev.  x,  10).  Further  argu- 
ments, derived  from  an  unauthorized  application  of 
types,  are  precarious — that  the  first  Adam  really  had  no 
pergonal  encounter  with  Satan ;  that  all  the  purposes 
of  our  Lord's  temptation  might  be  answered  by  a  vis- 
ion, for,  whatever  might  be  the  mode^  the  effect'  was  in- 
tended to  be  produced  upon  his  mind  and  moral  feel- 
ings, like  Peter's  vision  concerning  Cornelius,  etc.  (Acts 
X,  1 1-17) ;  that  commentators  least  given  to  speculate 
aUow  that  the  temptation  during  the  first  forty  days 
was  carried  on  by  mental  suggestion  only,  and  that  the 
visible  part  of  the  temptation  began  "•  when  the  tempt- 
er came  to  him"  (Matt,  iv,  8 ;  Luke  i v,  3 ;  Scott,  ad  Inc.) ; 
that  with  regard  to  Christ's  being  "  taken  up  into  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,"  Ezekiel  says  (xl,  2),  "in 
the  visions  of  God  brought  he  roe  into  the  laud  of  Is- 
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nel,  and  set  me  upon  a  ver}*  high  mountain,'*  etc. ;  and 
that  John  say^,  **  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great 
city,  the  holy  Jerusalem"  (Hev.  xxi,  10).  But  certain 
direct  arffuttienta  are  aUio  urged  on  the  same  side.  Thus, 
is  it  consistent  with  the  sagacity  and  policy  of  the  evil 
spirit  to  suppoee  that  he  appeared  in  his  own  proper 
person  to  oar  Lord  uttering  solicitations  to  evil?  Was 
not  this  the  readiest  mode  to  frustrate  his  own  inten- 
tions? Archbishop  Seeker  says,  "certainly  he  did  not 
appear  what  he  was,  for  that  would  have  entirely  frus- 
.  trated  his  intent**  (Sermons^  ii,  114).  Chandler  says, 
"  The  devil  appeared  not  as  himself,  for  that  would  have 
frustrated  the  eflFect  of  his  temptation"  (^Serm,  iii,  178). 
Seeker  supposes  that  "  Satan  transformed  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light;*'  but  was  it  likely  that  he  w^ould  put 
on  this  form  in  order  to  tempt  our  Lord  to  idolatry  ? 
(Matt,  iv,  9).  Chandler  thinks  he  appeared  as  "  a  good 
man  ;**  l>ut  would  it  have  served  his  purpose  to  appear 
as  a  good  man  promising  universal  dominion?  The 
supposition  that  the  devil  disguised  himself  in  any  form 
might  indeed  constitute  the  temptation  a  trial  of  our 
Lord's  understanding,  but  not  of  his  heart.  Besides, 
Christ  is  represented  as  addressing  him  as  **  Satan*'  (ver. 
10).  It  is  further  urged  that  the  literal  interpretation 
does  but  little  honor  to  the  Saviour,  whom  it  represents 
as  carried  or  conducted  "by  the  devil  at  his  will,"  and 
therefore  as  accessory  to  bis  own  temptation  and  dan- 
ger; nor  does  it  promote  the  consolation  of  his  follow- 
ers, none  of  whom  could  ever  be  similarly  tempted. 
Our  Lord  indeed  submitted  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
human  condition;  but  do  these  involve  the  dominion 
of  Satan  over  the  body  to  the  extent  thus  represent- 
ed? The  literal  interpretation  also  attributes  miracu- 
lous powera  to  the  devil,  who,  though  a  spiritual  being, 
is  represented  as  becoming  visible  at  pleasure,  speaking 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  conveying  mankind  where  he 
pleases — miracles  not  inferior  to  what  our  Lord's  preser- 
vation would  have  been  had  he  cast  himself  headlong 
from  the  Temple.  Suppose  we  even  give  up  the  old  no- 
tion that "  the  devil  hurried  Christ  through  the  air,  and 
carried  him  from  the  wilderness  to  the  Temple"  (Benson, 
/-(/<  of  Christ,  p.  86),  and  say,  with  Do<idridge  and  oth- 
ers, that  "the  devil  took  our  Lord  about  with  him  as 
one  person  takes  another  to  different  places,**  yet  how 
without  a  miracle  shall  we  account  for  our  Saviour's 
admission  (o  the  exterior  of  the  Temple,  unless  he  first, 
indeed,  obtained  permission  of  the  authorities,  which  is 
not  recorded  (oomp.  Josepbus,  A  nt,  xv,  1 1 ;  iii,  5;  War, 
V,  5).  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  supposition  sim- 
ply of  a  change  in  our  Lord's  perceptions.  How  can 
we  further  understand,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  vision  or 
A  miracle,  that  the  devil  "showed  our  Lord  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  in  a  moment 
of  time"  (iv  oriyfiy  ^livov),  a  phrase  referring  to  the 
mathematical  point,  and  meaning  the  most  minute  and 
indivisible  portion  of  duration,  that  is,  instantaneously; 
yet  in  this  space  of  time,  according  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, "  the  devil  showed  our  Lrtrd  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them,"  i.  e.  whatever 
relates  to  their  magnificence,  as  imperial  robes,  crowns, 
thrones,  palaces,  courts,  guards,  armies,  etc  Scott  and 
Doddridge  resort  to  the  supposition  of  an  "illusory 
show ;"  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  one  of  the  tempt4itions 
was  conducted  bv  such  means,  whv  not  the  other  two? 
Macknight  endeavore  to  explain  "all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them"  as  relating  only  to 
the  land  of  promise  {Harmony  of  the  Gospels  [Lond. 
1822],  p.  350,  note).  Farmer  conceives  that  no  moun- 
tain in  Palestine  commands  so  extensive  a  prospect. 
It  is  a  further  difficulty  attending  the  literal  interpre- 
tation that  Sat4in  represents  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  their  glory  to  be  at  his  disposal;  an  assertion 
not  denied  by  our  Lord,  who  simply  rejects  the  ofltT. 
It  mav  readilv  be  conceived  that  it  would  answer  all 
purjKises  that  Jesus  should  seeni  to  have  the  proposal 
in  question  made  to  him.     It  is  next  observed  that 


many  things  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being  done 
which  were  only  done  in  vision.  See  the  numerous  in- 
stances collected  by  bishop  Law  {Considerations  of  the 
Theory  of  Relujion\Um^,  1 820 ],  p.  85, 86).  The  read- 
er may  refer  to  Gen.  xxxii,  30;  Hos.  i,  iii ;  Jer.  xiii, 
XXV,  xxvii;  Ezek.  iii,  iv,  v.  Paul  calls  bis  being 
"  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  and  into  Paradise'^  a 
vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  xii,  1^).  It 
is  plain  from  this  instance  in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  fh>m 
that  of  Peter  (Acts  xii,  7-9),  who  had  already  exjieri- 
enced  visions  (x,  10,  etc.),  that  neither  of  the  apostles 
could  at  first  distinguish  visions  from  impressions  made 
on  the  senses.  In  further  illustration  it  is  urged  that 
the  prophets  are  often  said  to  be  carried  abovt  in  vis- 
ions (Rzek.  viti,  1-10;  xi,  24,  25;  xxxvii,  1:  x1,  1,  2). 
The  phrase  "  by  the  spirit,"  etc.,  is  said  to  be  equivaient 
to  "  the  hand  of  God,"  etc.,  among  the  prophets  (1  Kings 
xviii,  46:  2  Rings  iii,  15;  Kzek.  i,  8).  A  comparison 
of  the  parallel  phrases  in  the  Sept.  of  Ezekiel  and  in 
the  evangelists,  in  regard  to  Christ's  temptation,  is 
thought  to  cast  much  light  upon  the  subject;  the 
phrase  "the  devil  leaveth  him"  being  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  "  the  vision  \  had  seen  went  up  from  nie** 
(xi,24).-.Kitto. 

Another  form  of  the  above  theory  is  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tempter,  the  words  spoken,  etc,  were  mere- 
ly conceptual,  i.  e.  mental  phenomena  or  impressions 
upon  the  Saviour,  similar  to  the  suggestions  ordinarily 
experienced  by  saints  in  temptations  of  peculiar  vivid- 
ness or  pungency.  This  view  is  confuted  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations :  1.  The  language  ("came,"  "  said/ 
"taketh  him,"  etc.)  implies,  if  not  a  physical,  certainly 
at  least  a  vittional  presentation  as  distinct  as  if  actual. 
Such  expressions  as  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came.** 
urged  as  parallel,  are  not  in  point;  for  in  these  the  sub- 
ject presented  being  necessarily  immaterial  of  itself,  de- 
tines  the  presentation  as  being  merely  mental.  2.  The 
comparison  of  our  Saviour's  psychology  in  this  case 
with  that  of  common  mortals  is  inapposite,  since  they, 
being  fallen,  are  always,  in  some  sense  at  least,  tempted 
ah  intra  (James  i,  14),  whereas  Jesus,  being  immaculate, 
could  have  no  evil  thoughta  of  lits  own  surmising;  nor 
could  they  arise  in  his  mind  except  as  directly  (suggest- 
ed from  some  absolutely  external  source.  And  even 
supposing  they  could  have  occurred  as  an  intellectual 
proposition  to  his  mental  perception,  they  must  have 
instantly  passed  away  without  any  of  that  vividness 
and  pertinacity  which  the  whole  narration  implies,  un- 
less they  had  been  enforced  and  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  a  palpable  being  and  a  formal  con- 
versation. 8.  The  parallel  with  the  temptation  of 
Adam  in  Paradise  requires  more  than  an  imoginary 
scene.  Some,  indeed,  have  by  a  like  process  of  inter- 
pretation taken  the  record  of  the  Fall  in  Eden  likewi^ 
out  of  the  province  of  actual  bistorts  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  one  event  is  not  as  fit  a  subject  for  this  evis- 
cerating rationalism  in  hermeneutics  as  the  other  fsee 
Townsend,  Chronological  Arrangement  [Lond.  1828 J,  i, 
92).  In  short,  there  must  have  been  a  substantial  ba- 
sis of  fad  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour  to  Justify  the 
marked  character  of  the  transaction  as  reconled  by  the 
evangelists. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  these  suppositions  set 
aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  goaiiels;  the  temp- 
tation as  there  described  arose  not  from  the  sinless  mind 
of  the  Son  of  God,  where,  indeed,  thoughts  of  evil  could 
not  have  harbore<l,  but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  thu  account 
is  a  mere  parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master'a  mean- 
ing. The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be 
understood,  but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explana- 
tions such  as  would  invalidate  the  onlv  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner,  Practical  CommeiUary  on 
Matthetc),     • 

IV.  Literature, — See,  besides  the  works  cited  above, 
Bagot,  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  (I/)nd*  1840);  HalU 
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SermoHtOtt  Our  Lor^s  Temptatum  (ibid.  1845);  Dallas, 
Ckritt's  TemptaiUm  (ibid.  1848);  Krummacher,  Chrigt 
in  the  WUdenoM  (from  the  Germ.,  3d  ed.  ibid.  185*2) ; 
Smitb  [T.  T.],  Temptatum  of  Our  Saviour  (ibid.  1852) ; 
Monod,  Tewtptation  of  Christ  (from  the  French,  ibid. 
18M);  Hadeod,  Temptation  of  Our  Lord  (ibid.  1872); 
and  ibe  /Im.  TheoL  Rev.  July,  1861 ;  Bost.  Rev.  March, 
l'«S3;  also  the  monographs  cited  by  Wolf,  Curm  tn 
.V.  r.  i,  66;  by  Volbetling,  Index  Programmatum^  p.  28 ; 
by  Hise,  Ijdin  Jetu,  p.  89;  and  by  Meyer,  Commentary 
on  Matt,  iv  (Edinb.  ed.),  i,  129. 

Tempos  ClaoBHin  (Feriatum,  Sacratum),  a 
eifotd  time,  is  the  period  during  which  noisy  festivities 
are  prohibited  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly  such 
an  are  common  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  a 
mirriage.  The  origin  of  such  pn^hibitions  is  to  be 
fimnd  in  the  ideas  which  exercised,  in  some  degree  at 
Ifsitt,  a  determining  influence  over  the  regulation  of 
faMSb  See  Fasting.  Praver  and  continence  were  em- 
ployed  as  a  preparation  for  the  worthy  observance  of 
f«asu  among  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xix,  14  sq.;  1  Sam. 
xxi,  4),  and  the  custom  is  endorsed  by  Paul  in  1  Oor. 
vii,  b.  The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  regulations  u))on 
this  subject  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
(e.  g.  Cime.  Laodicetu  c.  51,  52).  The  civil  authorities 
oloiiniied  the  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  Church  (e.  g. 
<^od,  De  Feriisj  ell,  iii,  12  of  Leo,  and  Anthemius  469), 
and  thereupon  the  Tempos  Clausum  was  generally  made 
to  apply  to  the  Lenten  period,  and  its  extension  over 
the  Advent  and  other  festal  periods  recommended.  No 
C^neral  and  inflexible  nde  for  the  dies  obeervabUes  ex- 
incd  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  none  has  since  been 
otjd)Iished.  The  usual  time  is  contained  between  the 
fine  Sunday  in  Advent  and  the  octave  of  Epiphany, 
Septnagesima  and  Easter,  Rogation  and  Trinity  Sun- 
day's. Quiet  weddings,  as  they  are  termed,  are  permit- 
ted to  be  celebrated  during  those  periods,  but  never 
vithout  a  dispensation  from  the  local  bishop. 

The  tempus  clausum  was  adopted  by  the  Protestant 
dittiches  of  Germany  (see  Goschen,  Dodr.  de  Matri- 
itm.  ex  Orduuit,  EccL  Kcitng.  etc.  [Halis,  1848, 4to],  p. 
3X.39:  art.  13S-140),  and  the  subject  received  careful 
omntieration  so  late  as  1857  in  the  conference  of  Eise- 
nach (aee  Bfoser,  AUgem,  KirchenbL  f  d.  evangel. 
IkattekL  1857,  p.  325  sq.,  343;  1858,  p.  197  sq.).  The 
T^mptu  Oausum  Quadragesima  in  such  churches  com- 
mon^ extends  over  the  period  between  Ash-Wednes- 
day and  Easter-Sanday,  though  it  includes  only  the 
Panioo  week  in  some  regions,  and  in  others  is  not  reo- 
Qgniwd  at  alL  Its  observance  also  varies  greatly.  Pub- 
lic ainnsements  are  prohibited,  and  marriages  are  some- 
ttises  wholly  forbidden  or  are  compelled  to  be  quietly 
celebrated.  Where  such  legal  prohibiti(»ns  are  in  force, 
di^wnwtions  from  their  operation  may  usually  be  ob- 
taiMd,  except  in  AJtenburg  and  the  principality  of 
Lubeck  and  Reusa.  On  the  subject,  see  Hartzheim, 
^"wiKa  Germamm,  iii,  56;  Cone  Tridetit.  sess.  xxiv, 
!•>.  Oe  Reform.  Matrimotu ;  B<5hmer,  Ju8  Eccles,  Prof. 
HK  iii,  tit  xlvi,  §  45;  lib.  iv,  tit.  xvi,  §  2  sq. ;  Kliefoth, 
IJtnyitcKe  Abhandiungen,  i,  55  sq. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
9^^.  a.  V.    See  Lk!«t. 

Temnrah.    See  Talmud. 

Ten  (^i9?,  cser,  or  some  modification  of  it;  ltKa\ 
the  Heb.  piur.  0^*}ip^,  esrim,  means  ^twenty;*'  the 
f*'^  "^t  o^r,  is  thonght  by  Fllrst  and  MUhlau  to  sig- 
lify  keaputg.  but  Gesenios  regards  it  as  primitive),  the 
'iiiBb«r  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  modem  numeration, 
^ria^  its  natural  origin  in  the  twice  five  fingers  use<l 
'^  coaming,  and  largely  employed  as  such  even  by 
tV-  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  regard  for 
*^^^  as  containing  the  notion  of  completeness.     See 

Xl'XRER. 

in  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  asages  of  the  Israelites 
'^is  BiBierical  idea  especially  appears  in  their  word  for 
-•ithe'  (rcr^,  \jev.  xxvii,  30,31, 32, etc.;  Sept.  ^Kn- 


Tf|,  scil.  polfM^  "  a  part ;"  Vulg.  decimoi),  plainly  derived 
from  "Jb?, "  ten,"  which  also  (in  the  form  *1t*3?)  means 
"  to  be  rich  '^  hence  ten  is  the  rtcA  number,  perhaps  be- 
cause including  all  the  units  under  it.  The  same  idea 
has  been  rather  hastily  conceived  as  being  retained  in 
the  Greek;  thus,  ^irw,  Sixopai,  "to  receive,"  "hold," 
etc.,  dUof  **  ten,"  because  the  ten  fingers  hold  everything; 
and  in  the  Latin,  teneo',-  French,  contenir ;  English,  am- 
tain,  ten,  Pythagoras  speaks  of  the  Decade,  which  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  preceding  numbers  1+2+3+4,  as 
comprehending  all  musical  and  arithmetical  proportions. 
For  a  view  of  his  doctrine  of  numbers  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  its  Egyptian  origin,  see  Wilkinson,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv,  193-200.  For 
Aristotle's  similar  ideas  of  the  number  ten,  see  Probl.  iii, 
15.  This  number  seems  significant  of  completeness  or 
abundance  in  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Jacob  said 
unto  T^aban,  "Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  ten 
tiroes"  (Gen.  xxxi,  41);  "Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than 
ten  sons?"  (I  Sara. i, 8);  "These  ten  times  have  ye  re- 
proached me"  (Job  xix,  8);  "Thy  pound  hath  gained 
ten  pounds"  (Luke  xix,  16),  etc.  This  number,  as  the 
end  of  less  numbers  and  beginning  of  greater,  and  as 
thus  signifying  perfection,  sufficiency,  etc.,  may  have 
been  selected  for  its  suitableness  to  those  eucharistic 
donations  to  religion,  etc.,  which  mankind  were  required 
to  make,  probably,  in  primeval  times.  Abraham  gave 
to  Melchizedec, "  priest  of  the  Most  High  (lod,"  a  tenth 
of  all  the  spoils  he  had.  taken  from  Chedorlaomer  ((yen. 
xiv,  20 ;  Heb.  vii,  4).  The  incidental  way  in  which  this 
fact  is  stated  seems  to  indicate  an  established  custom. 
Why  should  Abraham  give  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  war 
and  not  of  other  things?  For  instances  of  the  heathen 
dedicating  to  their  gfnls  the  tenth  of  warlike  spoils,  see 
Wettstein,  On  Heb.  vii,  4.  Jacob*s  vow  (Gen.  xxviii,  22) 
seems  simply  to  relate  to  compliance  with  an  establish- 
ed custom ;  his  words  are,  literally,  "  And  all  that  thou 
shalt  give  me  I  will  assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thee,"  ")U?9 
^b  ia^;:}2?X.  On  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  in  vari- 
ous and  distant  countries,  to  dedicate  tithes  to  their 
gods,  see  Spelman,  On  Tithes,  ch.  xxvi;  Selden,  ch.  iii ; 
Lesley,  Divine  Right  ofTithes^  §  7;  Wettetein,  On  Ihb. 
vii,  2.  The  Mosaic  law,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  others,  was  simply  a  reconstitntion  of  the 
patriarchal  religion.  Thus  the  tenth  of  military  spoils 
is  commanded  (Numb,  xxxi,  81).  For  the  law  concern- 
ing tithes  generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii,  80,  etc.,  where  they 
are  first  spoken  of  as  things  alread.v  known.  These 
tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  all  that  remained  after 
payment  of  the  first-fruits  of  see<ls  and  fruits,  and  of 
calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  This  was  called  the  first  tithe, 
and  belonged  to  God  as  the  sovereign.     See  Tithe.    ' 

Ten  ArtioleB.  In  the  year  1536  convocation  un- 
der Henr}'  VII  I  gave  sanction  to  the  "Ten  Articles." 
entitled  "  Articles  devised  by  the  king's  highness  maj- 
esty to  stablish  Christian  quietness  and  unity  among 
us."  These  were  probably  compiled  by  Cranmer,  t  hough 
ostensibly  emanating  from  the  crown.  Five  of  the  ar- 
ticles related  to  doctrines  and  five  to  ceremonies.  The 
former  were :  1.  That  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  three 
Cree<ls  are  the  basis  and  summary  of  a  true  Christian 
faith.  2.  That  baptism  conveys  remission  of  sins  and 
the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  well  for  children  as  adults.  8.  That 
penance  consists  of  contrition,  confession,  and  reforma- 
tion, and  is  necessary  to  salvation.  4.  That  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  eucharist.  5.  That  justification  is  remis- 
sion of  sin  and  reconciliation  to  liod  by  the  merits  of 
Christ;  but  good  works  are  necessary.  The  latter 
were :  1.  That  images  are  useful  as  remembrancers,  but 
are  not  objects  of  worship.  2.  That  saints  are  to  be 
honored  as  examples  of  life,  and  as  furthering  our 
prayers.  3.  That  saints  may  be  invoked  as  intercessors, 
and  their  holvtiavs  observed.     4.  That  ceremonies  are 
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to  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  their  mystical  significa- 
tion, and  as  conducive  to  devotion.  5.  That  prayers 
for  the  dead  are  good  and  useful,  but  the  efficacy  of 
papal  pardon,  and  of  soul-masses  offered  at  certain  local- 
ities, is  negatived.  Upon  these  articles  was  founded 
the  work  entitled  Itutifuiivn  of  a  Christian  Mem  (q.  v.), 
commonly  known  as  •*  The  Bishops*  Book"  (q.  v.), — Far- 
rar,  Eccles.  Did,  s.  v.     See  Articles, 

Ten  Commandinents,  The,  the  common  desig- 
nation of  the  Decaloffue,  or  that  portion  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses which  contains  the  moral  law.    See  Law  op  Moses. 

I.  TitU, — ^The  popular  name  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
instances,  is  not  that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have 
the  "ten  words"  (D^lS'nn  rniJ3?,  asireth  haddelxp- 
rinL,  the  decade  of  the  words ;  Sept.  rd  ^kxa  pqfiara ; 
Vulg.  verba  decem\  not  the  ten  commandments  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  28 ;  Deut.  iv,  13 ;  x,  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is 
not  altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  word  of  God, 
the  "  word  of  the  Lord,"  the  constantly  recurring  term 
for  the  fullest  revelation,  was  higher  than  any  phrase 
expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it  more 
the  idea  of  a  sclf-fulfilliug  power.  If,  on  the  one  side, 
there  was  the  special  contrast  to  which  our  Lord  refers 
between  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  traditions 
of  men  (Matt.  xv,3),  the  arrogance  of  the  rabbins  showed 
itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing  the  words  of  the  scribes 
on  the  same  level  as  the  words  of  God.  See  Sckibk. 
Nowhere  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Test,  is  any  direct 
reference  made  to  their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo, 
however,  rrefji  ruv  BtKa  Xoyiuv,  shows  that  it  had  fixed 
itself  on  the  Jewish  mind,  and,  later  still,  it  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  formation  of  a  new  word  (the  '*  Decalogue," 
}|  SeKoXoyog,  first  in  Clem.  AL  Peed,  iii,  12),  which  has 
perpetuated  itself  in  modern  languages.  Other  names 
are  even  more  significant.  These,  and  these  alone,  are 
**  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  unchanging  ground 
of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  all  else 
being  as  a  superstructure,  accessory  and  subordinate 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  28).  They  are  also  the  tables  of  testi- 
moi\y,  sometimes  simply  "Me  testimony,"  the  witness 
to  men  of  the  divine  will,  righteous  itself,  demanding 
righteousness  in  man  (xxv,  16;  xxxi,  18,  etc.).  It  is 
by  virtue  of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  ark  becomes, 
in  its  turn,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Numb,  x,  33,  etc.), 
that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  tabernacle  of  witness, 
of  testimony  (Exod.  xxxviii,  21,  etc.).  See  Tabkkna- 
CLE.  They  remain  there,  throughout  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a  hoar  antiquity  (1  Kings 
viii,  9),  their  material,  the  writing  on  them,  the  sharp 
incisive  character  of  the  laws  themselves,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a 
later  time.  Not  less  did  the  commandments  themselves 
speak  of  the  earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
but  the  ox  and  the  ass,  were  the  great  representatives 
of  wealth  (com p.  1  Sam.  xii,  3). 

Ewald  is  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  the  commandments  there  are  some  ad- 
ditions made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and 
the  fourth  commandment  were  originally  as  briefly 
imperative  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  {Gesch.  Isr.  ii,  206). 
The  difference  between  the  reason  given  in  Exod.  xx, 
11  for  the  fourth  commandment  and  that  stated  to  have 
been  given  in  Deut.  v,  15  makes,  perhaps,  such  a  con- 
jecture possible.  Scholia,  which  modem  annotators  put 
into  the  margin,  are,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Old 
Test.,  incorporated  into  the  text.  Obviously  both  forms 
could  not  have  appeared  written  on  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  yet  Deut.  v,  15, 22  not  only  states  a  different  rea- 
son, but  aflirms  that  "all  these  wonis"  were  thus  written. 
Keil  {Comment,  on  Exod,  xx)  seems  on  this  point  disposed 
to  agree  with  Ewald.— -Smith. 

II.  Double  Record. — The  Decalogue  is  found  in  two 
passages,  first  in  Exod.  xx,  2-17,  again  in  Deut.  v,  6- 
21 :  and  there  are  certain  differences  between  the  two 
forms,  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  ration- 
alistic interpreters,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 


paraging the  historical  correctness  of  either  form,  and 
sometimes  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration.  The  differences  are  of  three  kinds : 
(1.)  Simply  verbal,  consisting  in  the  insertion  or  omia- 
sion  of  the  Hebrew  letter  1,  which  signifies  and ;  in 
Exod.  it  is  only  omitted  once  where  it  is  found  in 
Deut.,  namely,  between  graven  image  and  amf  likeness, 
in  the  second  commandment;  but  in  Deut.  it  occurs 
altogether  six  times  where  it  is  wanting  in  Exod. ;  and 
of  these,  Jour  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  four 
commandments,  which  are  severally  introduced  with  an 
aiu^,  joining  them  to  what  precedes.  (2.)  Differences 
in  form,  where  still  the  sense  remains  essentially  the 
same:  under  the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  in  Exod. 
"  nor  thy  cattle,"  while  in  Deut  it  is  "  nor  thine  ox, 
nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle" — a  mere  amplifica- 
tion of  the  former  by  one  or  two  leading  particulars ; 
and  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  given  in  Exod., 
"  thy  neighbor's  house"  comes  first,  while  in  Deut.  it  is 
"  thy  neighbor's  wife ;"  and  here  also  after  "  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,"  is  added  "  his  field" — another  slight  ampli- 
fication. (3.)  Differences  in  respect  to  matter :  these  are 
altogether  four.  The  fourth  commandment  ia  intn>- 
duced  in  Exod.  with  remember,  in  DeuU  with  beep  ;  the 
reason  also  assigned  for  its  observance  in  Exod.  is  de- 
rived from  God's  original  act  and  procedure  at  creation, 
while  in  Deut.  this  is  omitted,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  is  pnt  in  its  stead ;  in 
Deut.  the  fifth  commandment  runs, "  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  ib^t^ 
the  latter  words  having  no  place  in  Exod.;  and  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  instead  of  "Thou  shalt  not  oocet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,"  it  stands  in  Deut.  "Thou  ftXxsXx 
not  desire  th}'  neighbor's  wife" — differing  only,  how- 
ever, in  this,  that  the  one  (covet)  fixes  attention  more 
upon  the  improper  desire  to  possess,  and  the  other  upon 
the  improper  desire  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  leave  the  main 
body  or  substance  of  the  Decalogue,  as  a  revelation  of 
law,  entirely  untouched ;  not  one  of  them  affects  the 
import  and  bearing  of  a  single  precept;  nor,  if  viewed 
in  their  historical  relation,  can  they  be  regarded  as  in- 
volving in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  the  verbal  accuracv 
of  the  form  presented  in  Exod.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  words  there  recorded  are  precisely  those 
which  were  uttered  from  Sinai,  and  written  upon  the 
tables  of  stone.  In  DeuU  Moses  gives  a  revised  account 
of  the  transactions,  using  throughout  certain  freedomsy 
as  speaking  in  a  hortative  manner,  and  from  a  m<»re 
distant  point  of  view ;  and,  while  he  repeats  the  com- 
mandments as  those  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  fr«>m 
the  midst  of  the  fire  and  written  on  tables  of  stone 
(Deut,  v,  22),  he  yet  shows  in  his  very  mode  of  doing 
it  that  he  did  not  aim  at  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
past,  but  wished  to  preserve  to  some  extent  the  form  of 
a  free  rehearsal  This  especially  appears  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  fifth  commandment, "  as  the  Lord  thy  Ivod 
commanded  thee,"  which  distinctly  pointed  back  to  a 
prior  original,  and  even  recognised  that  as  the  pemia. 
nently  existing  form.  The  introducing  also  of  so  many 
of  the  later  commands  with  the  copulative  and  tends 
to  the  same  residt;  as  it  is  precisely  what  would  be 
natural  in  a  rehearsal,  rhongh  not  in  the  ori^nal  an- 
nouncements, and  came  from  combining  with  the  le^s- 
laiive  something  of  the  narrative  style.  Such  beiuK 
plainly  the  character  of  thb  later  e<lition,  its  other  and 
more  noticeable  deviations  —  the  occasional  amplifica- 
tions admitted  into  it,  the  substitution  of  desire  for  (»r- 
et,  with  respect  to  a  neighbor's  wife,  in  the  tenth  com- 
mand :  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  EgA'^pt,  for 
the  divine  onler  of  procedure  at  the  creation,  in  the 
fourth — must  be  regarded  as  sliglitly  varied  and  ex- 
planatory statements,  which  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  the  authorized  mediator  of  the  covenant  to  intro- 
duce, and  which,  in  nature  and  design,  do  not  materially 
differ  from  the  aherations  sometimes  made  by  inspired 
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writen  of.  tbe  New  Test,  on  the  pussages  they  quote 
from  the  Old  (see  Fairbairn,  Hermearu  Manual^  p.  354 
sq.).  They  are  oot  without  use  in  an  exegetical  re- 
spect; aad  in  the  preaent  case  have  alao  a  distinct  his- 
torical value,  from  the  important  evidence  they  yield  in 
farof  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuu ;  since  it  is  in- 
coooeivable  that  any  later  author,  fictitiously  person- 
aiing  Moses,  would  have  ventured  on  making  such  al- 
tentions  on  what  had  been  so  expressly  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  God  himself,  and  which  seemed  to  bear  on  it 
such  peculiar  marks  of  sacredness  and  inviolability 
( H^vemick,  Introduction  to  ike  Pentateuch^  §  26 ). — 
Fiirbaim. 

IIL  Source. — The  circumstances  in  which  the  ten 
fuett  tcord*  were  first  given  to  the  people  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other  precept. 
Id  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  darkness,  and  the 
dashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery  smoke,  and  the  thun- 
der, like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  Moses  was  called  to  re- 
ceive the  law  without  which  the  people  would  cease  to 
be  a  holy  nation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Scripture  unites 
two  facts  which  men  separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was 
sfwaking  to  the  Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the 
language  of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumental- 
ity was  not  excluded.  Buxtorf,  it  is  true,  asserts  that 
Jewish  interpreters,  with  hardly  an  exception,  maintain 
thai  "Deus  verba  Decalogi  per  se  immediate  locutus 
tuC  {Diss,  de  DecaL),  The  language  of  Josephus, 
however  {^A  nt,  xv,  5, 3),  not  less  than  that  of  the  New 
T»t,  shows  that  at  one  time  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish schoob  pointed  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  law 
was  "*  ordained  by  angels"  (GaL  iii,  19),  '*  spoken  by  an- 
gda**  (Heb.  ii,  2),  received  as  the  ordinance  of  angels 
(Acts  rii,  58).  The  agency  of  those  whom  the  thoughts 
of  ihe  Pttlmist  connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flam- 
ing tire  (Psa.  ci  v,  4 ,  Ileh.  i,  7)  was  present  also  on  Sinai. 
The  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the  language  of 
Psul  (GaL  iii,  19)  affirms,  that  of  "a  raediaUir."  He 
stood  ^  between**  the  people  and  the  Lord  ^  to  show 
them  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  v,  5),  while  they 
Ktiod  afar  off  to  give  form  and  distinctness  to  what 
««ttld  else  have  been  terrible  and  overwhelming.  The 
*'r*fk€  of  the  Lord**  which  they  heard  in  ihe  thunder- 
inga  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  "  full  of  majesty," 

*  dividing  the  flames  of  fire"  (Psa.  xxix,  3-9),  was  for 
him  a  divine  iconi,  tbe  testimony  of  an  eternal  wilL,  just 
as  in  tbe  parallel  instance  of  John  xii,  29,  a  like  testi- 
nooy  led  some  to  say  **  it  thundered,"  while  others  re- 
ceived the  witoesa.  No  other  words  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  The  people  shrank  even  from  this  near- 
ness to  tbe  awful  presence,  even  from  the  very  echoes 
fi  tbe  divine  voice.  The  record  was  as  exceptional 
as  the  original  rereiation.  Of  no  other  words  could  it 
be  «id  that  they  were  uTitten  as  these  were  written, 
engraved  oo  tbe  tables  of  stone,  not  as  originating  in 
man's  contrivance  or  sagacity,  but  bv  the  power  of  the 
Eteraal  Spirit,  by  the  "  finger  of  God"  (Exod.  xxxi,  18; 
vaXu  16).    See  Bath-Kol. 

IV.  The  naonftrr  ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  itself 
■jpiificant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The  received 
M-mbd.  then  and  at  all  times,  of  completeness  (Btihr, 
i^MSk,  i,  175-183),  it  Uught  the  people  that  the  law 
<jf  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Psa.  xix,  7).  The  fact  that 
thev  were  written  not  on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  proba- 
bly io  two  groups  of  five  each  (sti/ra),  taught  men 
thcisgh  with  some  variations  from  the  cUssification  of 
Isicr  ethics)  the  great  division  of  duties  towards  (^od 
and  (bties  towards  our  neighbor,  which  we  recognise  as 
die  f^roondwork  of  every  true  moral  system.  It  taught 
thc-ai  alsny  five  being  the  symbol  of  imperfection  (BUhr, 
I  lt^lK7),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties  would  be 
«hcn  divoreed  from  its  companion.  The  recurrence  of 
these  onmben  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at  once  frequent  and 
■rikittg.    Ewald  {Gt$ch,  Itr,  ii,  212-217)  has  shown  by 

•  laijee  induction  how  continually  laws  and  precepts 
Rnet  OS  in  groope  of  five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will 
W  lattBbeired,  meet  us  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  pro- 
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portions  of  the  tabernacle  (q.  v.)  and  temple.  It  would 
show  an  ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to 
exclude  this  symbolic  aspect.  We  need  not,  however, 
shut  out  altogether  that  which  some  writers  (e.  g.  Gro- 
tius,  De  DecaL  p.  36)  have  substituted  for  it,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  ten  words  with  a  decimal  system  of  numera- 
tion through  the  ten  fingers  on  which  a  man  counts. 
Words  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of  life  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  learaed,  the  groundwork  of  education  for  all 
children,  might  well  be  connected  with  the  simplest 
facts  and  processes  in  man's  mental  growth,  and  thus 
stamped  more  indelibly  on  the  memory.  Bfihr,  ab- 
sorbed in  symbolism,  has  nothing  for  this  natural  sug- 
gestion but  two  notes  of  admiration  (! !).  The  analogy 
of  ten  great  commandments  in  the  moral  law  of  Bud- 
dhism might  have  shown  him  how  naturally  men  crave 
a  number  that  thus  helps  them.  A  true  system  was 
as  little  likely  to  ignore  the  natural  craving  as  a  false 
(see  note  in  Ewald,  Gesch,  Itr.  ii,  207).     See  Ten. 

V.  Tables,  —  In  what  way  the  ten  commandments 
were  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy.  At  least  four  distinct  arrangements  pre- 
sent themselves. 

1.  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  rest- 
ing on  that  of  Augustine  (jQu,  in  Ex,  71 ;  £p.  adJanuar, 
c.  11;  />e  DecaL  etc),  the  first  table  contained  three 
commandments,  the  second  the  other  seven.  Partly  on 
mystical  grounds,  because  the  tables  thus  symbolized 
the  trinity  of  divine  persons  and  the  eternal  Sabbath, 
partly  as  seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted 
this  classification.  It  involved,  however,  and  in  part 
proceeded  from,  an  alteration  in  the  received  arrange- 
ment.  What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second  were 
united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  first  table  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth, 
commandment.  The  completeness  of  the  number  was 
restored  in  the  second  table  by  making  a  separate  (the 
ninth)  command  of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,"  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this  order  that 
in  the  first  table  it  confounds,  where  it  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  two  sins  of  polytheism  and  idolatry ;  and 
that  in  the  second  it  introduces  an  arbitrary  and  mean- 
ingless distinction.  Tbe  later  theology  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  apparently  adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit 
image- worship  only  so  far  as  it  accompanied  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  another  God  (jCatech,  Trident,  iii,  2, 20). 

2.  The  familiar  division— referring  the  first  four  to 
our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to  our 
duty  towards  man — is,  on  ethical  grounds,  simple  and 
natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfying,  it  is 
because  it  fails  to  recognise  the  symmetry  which  gives 
to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence ;  and  perhaps, 
also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  ethics  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ  (infrcC), 

3.  A  modification  of  1  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jew- 
ish writers  (Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  Aben-Ezra,  Moses  ben- 
Nachman,  in  Suicer,  TAetaur,  s.  v.  AtKokoyoc).  Retain- 
ing the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments of  the  common  order,  they  have  made  a  new 
"  word"  of  the  opening  declaration, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection 
to  this  division  is  (1),  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  au- 
thority, and  (2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what 
is  evidently  given  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  body 
of  laws. 

4.  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that  recog^ 
nised  by  the  older  Jewish  writers — Josephus  {Ant,  iiij 
6,  6)  and  Philo  (De  DecaL  i),  and  supported  ably  and 
thoughtfully  by  Ewald  {Gesch,  Isr,  ii,  208),  which  places 
five  commandments  in  each  table,  and  thus  preserves 
the  pentad  and  decad  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.    A  modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that 
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this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a  wrong  position ; 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  duty  towards  oar  neighbor. 
From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it  is  believed,  the  place 
thus  given  to  that  commandment  was  essentially  the 
right  one.  Instead  of  duties  towards  God,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighbors,  we  must  think  of  the  first  table 
as  containing  all  that  belonged  to  the  Eiffftjiiia  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  Pieta*  of  the  Romans — duties,  i.  e.,  with 
no  corresponding  rights;  while  the  second  deals  with 
duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come,  therefore,  under 
the  head  of  Justitia.  The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e.  sup- 
porting, parents  came  under  the  former  head.  As  soon 
as  the  son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the  parents  required  it, 
it  was  an  absolute,  unconditional  duty.  His  right  to 
any  maintenance  from  them  had  ceased.  He  owed 
them  reverence  as  he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven 
(Heb.  xii,  9).  He  was  to  show  piety  (ev<rf/3ctv)  to 
them  (1  Tim.  v,  4).  What  made  the  *<  Corban"  casu- 
istry of  the  Scribes  so  specially  evil  was  that  it  was, 
in  this  way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  first  table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the  sec- 
ond (Mark  vii,  11).  It  at  least  harmonizes  with 
this  division  that  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
commandments  all  sund  on  the  same  footing  as 
having  special  sanctions  attaching  to  them,  while 
the  others  that  follow  are  left  in  their  simplicity 
by  themselves,  as  if  the  parity  of  rights  were  in  itself 
a  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.  A  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  division  is  found  in  Rom.  xiii,9. 
Panl,  summing  up  the  duties  **  briefly  comprehended** 
in  the  one  great  law,  '*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,'*  enumerates  the  last  five  commandments,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fifth. 

YI.  Addition, — To  these  ten  commandments  we  find 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added : 

"Bat  when  the  Lord  thv  God  shall  have  bronght  thee 
into  the  land  of  Caoann,  whither  thoa  goest  to  possess  it, 
thon  shnlt  »et  thee  op  two  Kreat  stones,  and  shalt  plaster 
them  wlih  plaster,  and  shalt  write  npoii  these  stones  all 
the  words  of  this  law.  Moreover,  auer  thoa  shalt  have 
passed  over  Jordan,  thoa  shall  eet  up  those  stones,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Qerizim,  and  thoa 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of 
stones :  ihou  shalt  not  lift  ap  any  iron  thereon.  Of  un- 
hewn stones  shalt  thon  bntld  that  altnr  to  the  Lord  thj 
God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt 
eat  them  there:  and  thou  shalt  reioice  before  the  Lord 
ihy  God  in  that  monntain  beyona  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  snn  goeih  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Csnaanite 
that  dwelleiti  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gllgal,  by 
the  oak  of  Moreb,  towards  Sicbem*'  (Walton,  BibL  Poly' 
glott.). 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence,  we  can  only  guess 

as  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  addi- 

tioiu     (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 

passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are  found 

in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deut.  xxvii,  2-7  and   jf^^^^^^ 

xi,  80,  with  the  substitution,  in  the  former,    x^uaZ 

of  Geriztm  for  EbaL    (2.)  In  the  absence  of    ~^^,        f 

confirmation  from  any  other  version,  Ebal  { 

must, so  far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned,  Jieeiproeal. 
be  looked  upon  as  the  true  reading;  Gerizim 
as  a  falsification,  casual  or  deliberate,  of  the 
text.  (3.)  Probably  the  choice  of  Gerizim  as  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  the  Mount  of  Blessings,  Ebal  that  of  Curses. 
Possibly,  as  Walton  suggests  {Proleg,  c  xi),  the  difficul- 
ty of  understanding  how  the  latter  should  have  been 
chosen  instead  of  the  former  as  a  place  for  sacrifice  and 
offering  may  have  led  them  to  look  on  the  reading  Ebal 
as  erroneous.  They  were  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  taunts  of  their  Judsean  enemies  by  build- 
ing a  temple  on  the  Hill  of  Curses.  They  would  claim 
the  inheritance  of  the  blessingM ;  thoy  would  set  the  au- 
thority of  their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  tbe  other.  The  "  Hebrew  verity"  was  not  then  ac- 
knowledged as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  other  repeti- 
tions or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  may 


perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton  makes  in  its  be- 
half {loiu  cit,)  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  Codex,  the  transcribers  had  a  large  number 
of  separate  documents  to  copy,  and  that  consequently 
much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  scribe. 
Here,  however,  that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The 
interpolation  has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt 
to  claim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the  sol- 
emn sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  ten  great  words  of  God.  The  guilt 
of  the  interpolation  belonged,  of  course,  only  to  the  first 
contrivers  of  it.  The  later  Samaritans  might  easily 
come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true  one :  on  that  of 
the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fraudulent  omission.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  scribes  that  they  were  not 
tempted  to  retaliate,  and  that  their  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cred records  prevented  them  from  suppressing  the  his- 
tory which  connect«d  the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  bless- 
ings of  Grerizim.    See  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

VII.  Targium. — The  treatment  of  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  is  not 
without  interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united  to  make  up  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,**  etc^  are 
given  as  the  first.  More  remarkable  is  the  addition  of 
a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  **Thou  shalt  commit  no  mor- 
der,  for  because  of  tbe  sins  of  murderers  the  sword  goeth 
forth  upon  the  world."  So»  in  like  manner  and  with  tbe 
same  formula,  ^  death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world**  as 
the  punishment  of  adultery ;  famine  as  that  of  theft ; 
drought  as  that  of  false  witness;  invasion,  plunder, 
captivity,  as  those  of  covetousness  (Waltmi,  JBiU,  Pcfy- 
ghtL),     See  Taroum. 

VIII.  Talmud. — The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference 
to  the  ten  commandments  as  such  in  the  Pirke  Ahotk 
(= Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and  signifi- 
cant. One  chapter  (ch.  v)  is  expressly  given  to  aa 
enumeration  of  all  the  scriptural  facts  which  may  be 
grouped  in  decades — the  ten  words  of  Creation,  the  ten 
generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham, the  ten  trials  of  Abraham  j  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, 
and  the  like ;  but  the  ten  divine  words  find  no  place  in 
the  list.  With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  law,  the  teaching  of  the  rabbins  turned  on 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way, 
as  in  others,  they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God 
that  they  might  keep  their  own  traditions.  Corop. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  lect.  vii,  in  illustration  of  many 
of  the  points  here  noticed. — Smith.     See  TALUim. 

IX.  Economical  Importcmoem — The  giving  of  the  ten 
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commandments  marks  an  ssra  in  the  histor\*  of  God*s  dis- 
pensations.  Of  tbe  whole  law  this  was  both  the  first 
portion  to  be  oommanicated,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Various  things  attested  thb  superiority.  It 
was  spoken  directly  by  the  Lord  himself— not  commimi- 
cated,  like  other  parts  of  the  old  economy,  through  the 
ministration  of  Moses — and  spoken  amid  the  most  im- 
pressive signs  of  his  glorious  presence  and  majesty.  Not 
only  were  the  ten  commandments  thus  spoken  by  God, 
but  the  further  mark  of  reUtive  importance  was  put 
upon  them  of  being  written  on  tables  of  stone — written 
by  the  very  finger  of  God.  They  were  thus  elevated  to 
a  place  above  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  that  were 
made  known  through  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant; 
and  the  place  then  given  them  they  were  also  destined 
to  hold  in  the  future ;  for  the  rocky  tablets  on  which 
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they-  were  engrared  undoubtedly  imaged  an  abiding 
validity  and  importance.  It  was  an  emblem  of  relative 
perpetuity.  The  very  number  of  words,  or  utterances, 
in  which  they  were  oompriaed,  tm,  bespoke  the  same 
thing;  for  in  the  significancy  that  in  ancient  tiroes  was 
ascribed  to  certain  numbers,  ten  was  universally  regard- 
c>d  as  the  symbol  of  completeness  (Spencer,  J>e  Leg.  ffeb, 
1,  iii ;  Babr,  SymboUJt,  i,  175).    See  DncAiiOOiTK 

TenSbraB  (darkfie$s)j  an  office  for  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  commemorating 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The 
name  of  the  office  has  been  traced  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  celebrated  at  midnight,  as  an  allusion  to 
Christ  walking  no  more  openly  with  the  Jews,  as  Cran- 
mer  says.  Others  suggest  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
gradual  extinction  of  lights,  which  originally  were  put 
out  one  by  one  as  the  morning  began  to  grow  clear;  or 
in  symbol  of  grief  and  mourning;  or,  as  Beleth  suggests, 
of  the  eclipse  of  three  hours  at  the  Passion.  The  num- 
ber of  lights  varied.  In  some  churches  there  was  a 
candle  corresponding  to  each  psalm  and  lesson  of  the 
office.  Thus  we  find  seven,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  twen- 
^-four,  twenty-five  at  York,  thirty,  seventy-two,  or 
even  as  many  as  each  person  thought  fit  to  bring. 
These  were  extinguished  sometimes  at  once,  or  at  two 
or  three  intervals.  In  some  places  they  were  quenched 
with  a  moist  sponge,  and  in  others  with  a  hand  of  wax 
to  represent  Judas.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  on 
the  night  of  Good-Friday  the  watchings  were  kept  in 
darkness  until  the  third  hour,  when  a  small  light  ap- 
peared above  the  altar.  Cranmer  explains  that  the  Lam- 
entations of  Jeremiah  were  read  in  memory  of  the  Jews 
seeking  our  Lord's  life  at  this  time.  The  Reproaches 
and  Trisagion  were  not  sung  until  the  14th  century  on 
Good-Friday. — Westoott,  8aered  A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

Teniflon,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Cottenham,  Cambridgeshire,  Sept.  29, 1636;  and 
receiving  his  primary  education  at  the  free  school  at 
Norwich,  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  Lent  term,  1656-7.  He  began 
to  study  medicine,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Bestoration 
decided  upon  the  theological  profession,  and  was  or- 
dained privately  at  Richmond  in  Surrey  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury.  Being  admitted  fellow  of  his  college 
March  24, 1662,  he  became  tutor,  and  in  1665  was  chosen 
one  of  the  university  preachers,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  presented  to  the  cure  of  St  Andrew  the  Great 
in  Cambridge.  In  1667  he  received  the  rectory  of 
Hotywell  and  Nedingworth,  Huntingdonshire,  from  the 
e«rl  of  Blanchester,  and  in  1674  was  chosen  principal 
minister  to  the  Church  of  St  Peter's  Mancrolt,  Nor- 
wich. In  1680  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  was  presented  by  Charles  II,  be- 
ing then  a  royal  chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Mar- 
tinVin-the-Fields,  London.  Immediately  after  the  Rev- 
olution he  was  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  London ; 
consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Jan.  10, 1692 ;  and 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1694. 
In  1700  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  king  proper  persons  for  all  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  his  gift  above  the  valoe  of  £20  per  an- 
nam.  He  attended  his  majesty  during  his  last  illness, 
and  crowned  queen  Anne.  He  was,  in  April,  1706,  made 
first  commissioner  in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  afterwards  crowned  George  I. 
His  death  occurred  at  Lambeth  Palace  Dec.  14, 1715. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to  charitable  pur- 
poees,  and  proved  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Benedict  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  the  library  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
Society  lor  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel,  Bromley  Col- 
lege, etc.  He  published,  The  Crted  of  Mr,  {Thomcu) 
BMeM  JSxammed  (Lond.  1670. 18mo)  i—IdoUUry :  a  Dis- 
eovne  (1678, 4to) : — Baeoniana ;  or  Certain  Genuine  Re- 
Mona  of  Lord  Baam  (1679, 8vo;  1674, 4to).  See  Alli- 
bone,  DieL  ofBriL  and  Amer,  A utkorSf  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bio^  Did,  B.  V. 


Tennent,  Gilbert,  an  eloquent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Sen., 
was  bom  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  Feb.  5, 1 708 ; 
emigrated  with  his  father  to  America  in  1718 ;  received 
his  education  under  the  paternal  roof;  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
College  in  1725;  studied  theology  privately;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  May,  1725 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
minister  of  a  Presbyterian  oongr^^tion  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  in  1726.  In  1740  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
Whitefield  to  accompany  him  on  a  preaching  tour  to 
Boston ;  and  thb  tour  constituted  one  of  the  great  events 
of  his  life.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  in  Boston  is 
thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church :  **  It  was  both  terrible  and  search- 
ing. ...  By  his  arousing  and  spiritual  preaching,  deep 
and  pungent  convictions  were  wrought  in  the  minds  of 
many  hundreds  of  persons  in  that  town ;  and  the  same 
effect  was  produced  on  several  scores  in  the  neighboring 
congregations.  And  now  was  such  a  time  as  we  never 
knew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont  to  say  that  more 
came  to  him  in  one  week  in  deep  concern  than  in  the 
whole  twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry.  I 
can  say  also  the  same  as  to  the  numbers  who  repaired 
to  me."  He  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  di- 
vision of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741 ;  indeed,  it 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  sermon  called 
the  "Nottingham  Sermon,"  which  Dr.  Alexander  de- 
clares to  be  **  one  of  the  most  severely  abusive  sermons 
that  were  ever  penned,"  that  that  schism  occurred.  It 
is  to  his  honor,  however,  that,  seventeen  years  after,  he 
was  a  principal  instrument  in  a  reunion  of  the  two 
parties.  In  1748  he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  (disciples  of  Whitefield)  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  the  residue  of  his  ministry  and  life, 
which  was  about  twenty  years.  He  died  July  28, 1764. 
Mr.  Tennent  as  a  preacher,  had  few  equals  in  his  vigor- 
ous days.  "His  reasoning  powers  were  strong;  his 
thoughts  nervous  and  often  sublime;  his  style  fiowery 
and  diffusive ;  his  manner  of  address  warm  and  pathet- 
ic—such as  must  convince  his  audience  that  he  was  in 
earnest."  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  says  of  him,  ^  Gilbert 
Tennent,  that  soul  of  fire."  He  was  of  a  truly  pub- 
lic spirit,  needing  no  other  motive  to  exert  himself 
than  only  to  be  persuaded  that  the  matter  in  question 
was  an  important  public  good.  He  published  Sermont 
(Phila.  1744,  %yo):^ Discourses  (1746,  12mo):— ^Ser- 
mons  (1758, 12mo).  He  also  published  many  occasional 
sermons,  some  pamphlets,  etc  See  Sprague,  Annah  of 
tAe  A  mer.  Puljnt,  iii,  86-41 ;  Serm,  on  his  Death,  by  S. 
Finley,  D.D.  (1764,  8vo) ;  Alexander,  Bist,  of  the  Log 
College,  p.  91-94 ;  Sermons  cmd  Essays  l/g  the  Tennents 
afid  their  Contemporaries  (1866, 12mo) ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Gillies,  Bist,  ColL 
(J.  L.  a) 

Tennent,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Sen.,  was  bom  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Nov.  12, 1706.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Log  Collie,  and  licensed  to 
preach  Sept  18, 1729.  On  Nov.  19, 1730,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Freehold, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  He  had  but  a  brief  ministry,  his 
death  occurring  April  23, 1782.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  clear,  discriminating  mind  and  earnest  manner. 
One  of  his  sermons,  on  regeneration,  was  published, 
with  a  short  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  brother  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent    See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  41. 

Tennent,  'William  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  educator,  and  the  father  of  Gilbert  John,  and  Will- 
iam Tennent,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1678.  He  received 
a  liberal  education  in  his  native  country,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  graduate  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Dublin.  He  entered 
the  ministry  originally  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Down,  July  1, 
1704 ;  and  priest,  Sept  22, 1706.   He  emigrated  to  Amer' 
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ica  in  1718,  and  immediately  changed  his  ecdesiastical 
relations,  being  received  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
September  17  of  the  same  year.  He  supplied  East 
Chester  and  Bedford,  N.  Y. :  Bensalem  and  Smithfield, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. ;  and  in  1726  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Nesbaminy,  in  the  same  county,  where  be 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  but  fully  set- 
tled when  he  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
there  were  other  duties  than  those  of  a  pastor  de- 
manding his  attention.  The  country  was  in  a  forming 
state,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  all  -  important  thai:  it 
should  have  a  right  direction.  His  four  sons  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  godly  father,  and  were  consistent 
Christians.  His  attention  was  eariy  directed  to  the 
young  men  who  were  growing  "^up  around  him,  and 
who  he  saw  must  be  educated  to  faNecome  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  As  there  were  no  schools  or  colleges  in 
that  region,  he  determined  to  erect  a  building  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  His  means  were  limited,  and  conse- 
quently the  building  must  correspond  with  them.  In 
process  of  time  a  log  house  was  erected  of  humble  pro- 
portions about  a  mile  from  Neshaminy  Creek,  near  to 
the  church.  This  building  was  afterwards  designated 
the  "  Log  College,"  and  was  the  first  literary  and  theo- 
logical institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  immediate  parent  of  Princeton 
College  and  Theological  Seminar}',  and  of  all  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  character  in  the  Church.  The 
site  of  the  Log  College  was  in  every  way  desirable, 
commanding  as  it  did  an  extensive  prospect  of  level, 
fertile  country,  bounded  by  distant  hills.  The  dis- 
tinguished W'bitetield,  who  visited  it  in  1789,  says  of 
it: 

*'  The  place  wherein  the  yonng  men  stndy  Is  a  log  hon^e 
about  twentv  feet  Ions  ana  nearly  as  many  broad,  and  to 
me  it  seemea  to  resemole  the  school  of  ihe  old  prophets, 
for  their  habitations  were  mean ;  aud  that  they  sought 
not  great  tbiiips  for  themselves  is  plain  ft'om  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  wherein  we  are  told  that '  each  of  them 
took  a  beam  to  build  them  a  hon^ ;'  aud  that  at  a  feast 
of  the  Kons  of  the  prophets  Sine  of  them  put  on  the  pot, 
while  the  others  weut  to  fetch  some  herbs  ont  of  the  field.' 
All  we  can  say  of  most  of  our  universities  is,  that  they  are 
glorious  without  From  this  despised  place  seveu  or 
eight  worthy  ministers  of  Jesns  have  lately  been  sent 
forth ;  more  are  almostt  ready  to  be  sent,  and  the  founda- 
liou  is  now  laying  for  the  instruction  of  many  others.'* 

Of  Mr.  Tennent,  the  founder  of  this  college,  but  little  is 
known  outside  of  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
Whitefield's  journal  refers  to  him  thus: 

"  At  my  return  home  was  much  comforted  by  the  com- 
ing of  one  Mr.  Tennent,  an  old  gniy-headed  dteciple  aud 
soldier  of  Jei>nB  ChrlsL  He  keeps  an  academy  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  blessed  with 
four  gracious  sons,  three  of  which  have  been,  and  still 
continue  to  be.  useful  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Erskiue  of  Scotland,  and  he  and  his 
sons  are  secretly  desplMid  by  the  synod  generally,  as  Mr. 
Erskiue  aud  his  friends  are  hated  bv  the  Judicatories  of 
Scotland,  and  as  the  Methodist  preachers  are  by  the  breth- 
ren In  England." 

Whitefield  further  save : 

"Set  ont  for  Neshaminy,  where  old  Mr. Tennent  lives,  and 
where  I  was  to  preach  to-day  according  to  appointment. 
About  twelve  o'clock  we  came  together  and  found  SOOO  peo- 
ple assembled  in  the  meetiug-houtte  yard.  Mr.  Wm.  Ten- 
nent, Jr.,  as  we  stayed  beyond  the  time,  was  preaching  to 
them.  When  I  came  up  he  soon  stopped,  ^ave  out  a  psalm, 
which  was  sung,  and  then  I  began  to  speak  as  the  Lord  gave 
me  utterance.  At  first  the  people  seemed  unaffected,  but 
in  the  midst  of  my  discourse  the  power  of  the  L<ird  Jesns 
came  upon  me,  and  I  felt  such  a  struggling  within  myself 
for  the  people  as  I  scarce  ever  felt  before;  the  hearers  be- 
gan to  be  melted  down  immediately  and  to  cir  much,  and 
we  had  good  reason  to  hope  the  Lord  iu tended  good  for 
many.  After  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tenuent  gave  a 
word  of  exhortation  to  confirm  what  had  been  delivered. 
After  onr  exercises  Wfre  over,  we  went  to  old  Mr.  Teu- 
nent's,  who  entertained  ns  like  one  nf  the  nnclent  patri* 
archs.  His  wife  to  me  seemed  like  Elizabeth,  and  he  like 
Zachary.  Both,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  walk  in  the  command 
of  the  lord  blameless.  Though  Qod  was  pleased  to  hum- 
ble my  soul  BO  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  while,  yet 
we  bad  sweet  commnulon  with  each  other,  and  spent  the 
evening  iu  concerting  what  measurea  had  best  be  tnken 


for  promoting  onr  dear  Lord*s  kingdom.  It  happened 
very  providentially  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  brethren 
are  appointed  to  be  a  preshyiery  by  the  s^'UikI,  S4>  that 
they  intend  bringing  up  gracious  youths 'and  sending 
them  ont  fi'om  time  to  time  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.'* 

Among  the  ministers  sent  ont  from  Log  Colle|^  to 
preach  the  Gospel  were  his  four  sons,  Gilbert,  William, 
John,  and  Charles;  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Samuel 
J.  Ftnley  (afterwards  D.D.  and  president  of  l^rinceton 
College ),  W.  Robinson,  John  Rowland,  and   Chaurles 
Beatty.    In  1742  this  venerable  man  became  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  as  pastor,  and  his  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  the  presbytery.     In  1743  Mr.  Beatty  was  ordained 
as  his  successor.     His  work  was  nearly  done,  and  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  is  probably  not  more  in- 
debted  for  her  prosperity,  and  for  the  evangelical  spirit 
which  has  generally  pervaded  her  body,  to  any  uiili- 
vidual  than  to  the  elder  Tennent."     He  died  at  his 
loved  home  in  Neshaminy,  May  6, 1746.   His  published 
works  consist  mostly  of  sermons,  twenty-three  of  iwhich 
appear  in  one  volume,  8vo.    Two  other  discourses  "were 
also  published.    Many  occasional  sermons  and  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1758.      Rev. 
Samuel  Finley,  D.D.,  his  former  pupil,  preached  his  fu- 
neral discourse,  which  was  also  published.    See  Sprague, 
Armab  of  ihe  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  28;  Geru  Auemb,  Sfis$^ 
Mag,  or  Evangel.  InlelL  ii ;  Alexander,  lligt,  of  Log  Col- 
lege ;  TermerU's  Famihf  Record,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Tennent,  'WiUiam  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  bmther  of  Gilbert  Tennent,  was  bom  in  the  County 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1705.  He  emigrated  with 
his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Sen.,  to  America 
in  1718,  where  he  received  his  education  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  father,  and  studied  theology  by  the  ai^i 
of  his  brother.  He  was  license!  by  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Freehold,  N.J.,  Oct,  26,  1783,  where' he  r^ 
mained  until  his  death,  March  8, 1777.  About  the  time 
that  Mr.  Tennent  completed  his  theological  course,  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  trance,  which  has  per- 
haps given  him  his  greatest  celebrity.  A  full  account 
of  this  extraoniinary  incident  was  published  by  £lias 
Boudinot.  Mr.  Tennent  contributed  sermons  to  S€r~ 
mons  on  Sacramental  Occanoru  (1739),  and  a  Sermaa 
upon  Matt,  v,  23-24  (1769).  See  Sprague,  Armais  oj" 
the  A  ffier.  Pulpit,  iii,  52 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Steel,  Burning  and  Shinittg  J^ighfs 
(1^64);  Gen.  Asaemb.  Afiss,  Mag.  voL  ii;  Alexander, 
/iiiL  fA>g  College;  Prince,  Christ.  Higt,;  Life  of  WW. 
iam  Tennent,  with  an  Account  of  his  being  Three  iJttys 
in  a  Trance  (N.  Y.  1847,  18mo) ;  Sermons  and  HUtnti^s 
by  the  Tennents  and  their  Contemporaries  (1855,  I2mo) ; 
Blackwood's  Mag.  iv,  693 ;  Storr,  Constitution  ofUke  Hu- 
man Soul  (1867),  p.  317.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Teniient,  'William  (3),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent  (2),  was  bom  in 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1740.  He  graduated  at  the  Colleg^c 
of  New  Jersey  in  1758,  was  licensed  to  preach  b^*  the 
presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1762,  ordained  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  1763,  and  installed  as  junior  pastt^r 
of  the  Church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1765.  In  1772 
he  became  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in  Charier. 
ton,  S.  C.  He  died  Aug.  11, 1777.  Mr.  Tennent  wa:» 
an  eloquent  preacher.  Elegance  of  style,  majesty  of 
thought,  and  clearness  of  judgment  characterized  all  his 
discourses.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  JPuipit^ 
iii,  242;  Hall,  Hist,  of  Norwalk;  Ramsey,  Jlist,  af 
Soulth  CarolitM,  YoL  ii;  Bist.  of  the  Church  ofChcwies" 
ton ;  Alison,  Funeral  Sermon,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tenney,  Asa  Peasleet  a  Congregational  minis. 
ter,  was  bom  in  Corinth,  Vt.,  Feb.  14, 1801.  lie  worketl 
at  an  anvil  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.;  studied  theology  witli 
Rev.  Grant  Powers  and  President  Tyler  of  DarcnaoutH 
College ;  preached  his  first  sermon  in  father  €roddard*s 
meeting-house  in  Norwich,  VL;  and  when  twent^'-sev- 
en  years  old  took  a  five  years*  commission  under  the 
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New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  laboring  in  He- 
bron and  Groton.  In  &Iarch,  1888,  he  became  first  pas- 
tor of  ibe  Congregational  Church  in  Concord  (West), 
N.  H.,  vbere  be  died,  March  1, 1867.  Mr.  Tenney  was 
origiDa],  doqaent,  and  a  mighty  revivalist.  He  had 
vonderful  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  human  nature, . 
•nd  was  a  prodigious  worker,  his  sermons  for  over  thir- 
ty-four years  averaging  more  than  four  a  week.  See 
A  Btadtsmitk  in  the  Pulpit  and  in  the  Pariah,  in  the 
Cowr^gational  Quarterly,  18G7,  p.  359  aq.,  880. 

Tenney,  Caleb  Je'wett,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  HoUis,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1780.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1801,  entered  the 
ministry  Aug.  20, 1802,  and  was  ordaiued  Sept.  12, 1804, 
pastor  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  be  remained  until  May, 
1814,  when  he  resigned  and  became  co-pastor  in  Wethers- 
fieU,  March  27, 1816,  but,  on  account  of  his  voice  fail- 
ing, was  dismiased  in  1840,  and  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  28, 1847.  He  acted  as 
agent  for  both  the  American  and  the  Massachusetts 
Colonization  Society.  His  publications  were  Two  Dis- 
coursa  on  Baptism  (1816)  and  a  few  Occasional  Ser^ 
awM.  See  Sprague,  Amtals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii, 
47t 

Tenney,  Ephraim,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Dummetston,  Vt.,  Nov.  12.  1818.  He  grad- 
oaidd  at  Wheaton  College,  IlL,  in  1841,  and  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
year  following  be  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8. 
(W.  P.  Sl) 

Tenney,  Roswell,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1796.  He  was  educated  at 
Daitmouth  College,  studied  theology'  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  was  li- 
cessed  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery  April  26, 1828,  and 
orduned  by  the  same  Nov.  28, 1829.  His  first  preach- 
ing was  as  a  borne  missionary ;  after  that  he  preached 
»«x«wively  at  Salem,  Unity,  Somerset,  and  New  Lex- 
ington, Va. ;  three  points  in  Perry  County,  O. — Logan, 
Belpre,  and  Warren ;  two  points  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, 0.;  Dover,  Mas8»;  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H.;  again 
in  Salem  and  Fearing,  O. ;  and  finaUy  at  Amesville,  in 
Athens  County.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1866.  See  Wilson, 
PrtA.  liitt.  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  321.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tenney,  Samuel  Gilman,  a  Congregational 
Btoiiter,  was  bom  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  April  12,  1793. 
He  lottgbt  an  education  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
oiniMry,  being  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
r>fcach.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Meriden,  N.  H., 
afUr  which  be  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1823.  He  studied  theology  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  at  Woodstock,  Vt.  He  was  or- 
dtued  June  29, 1825,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Lyndon 
Oinrch.  Tt.  Here  he  labored  for  six  years  with  suc- 
ceaik  He  was  subsequently  pastor  in  the  following 
(4aees:  Bakenville,  Vt.,  four  years ;  Waitstield,  Vt.,  two 
von;  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  five  years;  Wordsborough, 
Vt.,  seven  years;  and  Alstead,  N.  H.,  seven  years,  when 
ke  retiied,  after  an  unbroken  ministry  of  forty -nine 
Jtsn,  m  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  labors 
^cre  Ueased  in  many  places  by  special  and  powerful 
Rrirals.  He  died  in  Springfield,  YU,  Dec.  5,  1874. 
I W.  P.  S.) 

Tent  (usually  and  properly  ^HM,  6hel,  so  called  from 
Bering  [Geaenius]  or  being  round  [FUrst],  (rciyvi?; 
^h  oecanonally  **  tabernacle  ;*'  elsewhere  ISl^p,  mish- 
in,  a  dttelUng  [Cant,  i,  8],  the  regular  term  for  **  Uber- 

2  Sam.  xi,  1 1  ],  a  "  booth  ;'*  or 
dome-like  pavilion,  only  in  Numb,  ii,  8), 
s  aovabte  habitation,  made  of  curtains  extended  upon 

V^     See  TABKRlf  ACLE. 

AiDOf^  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  nomad 
nc^K.  those  two  have  always  been  numbered  whose 
^gtn  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamecb 


R«fcr  rOO,sukkaA  [: 

•  "t 


(Gen.  iv,  20),  viz.  to  be  tent-dwellers  (^r}S  2C^,  comp. 
xxv,  27 ;  aKtjvirijQ,  Pliny,  vi,  32,  36 )  and  keepers  of 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  patriarchal  fathers  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  descendants 
proceeded  at  once  from  tents  to  houses.  We  therefore 
read  but  little  of  huts  among  them,  and  never  as  the 
fixed  habitations  of  any  people  with  whom  they  were 
conversant.  By  huts  we  understand  small  dwellings, 
made  of  the  green  or  dry  branches  of  trees  interwined, 
and  sometimes  plastered  with  mud.  In  Scripture  they 
are  called  booths.  Such  were  made  bv  Jacob  to  shelter 
his  cattle  during  the  first  winter  of  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17).  In  after-times  we 
more  frequently  read  of  them  as  being  erected  in  vine- 
yards and  orchards  to  shelter  the  man  who  guarded  the 
ripened  produce  (Job  xxvii,  18;  Isa.  i,  8;  xxiv,  20). 
It  was  one  of  the  Mosaical  institutions  that  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  people  should  live  for  a  week 
in  huts  made  of  green  boughs  (Lev.  xxiii,  42).  In  ob- 
serving the  directions  of  the  law  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  Rabbinical  writers  laid  down  as  a 
distinction  between  the  ordinary'  tent  and  the  booth, 
sukkdh,  that  the  latter  must  in  no  case  be  covered  bv  a 
clotb,  but  be  restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  as  its  shelter 
{Sukkah,  i,  8).  In  hot  weather  the  Arabs  of  Mesopota- 
mia often  strike  their  tents  and  betake  themselves  to 
sheds  of  reeds  and  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  river  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh,  ii,  215;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed,  \,  37, 
46;  Volney,  Travtls,  i,  398). 

In  Kgypt  the  Hebrews,  for  the  most  part,  left  off  tent 
life,  and  lived  in  houses  during  their  bondage ;  but  on 
their  deliverance,  and  during  their  protracted  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  tent  life  was  again  resumed  by  the  na- 
tion (Exod.  xvi,  16;  Josh,  vii,  24),  and  continued  for  some 
time  even  after  their  settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  (xxii, 
8).  Hence  the  phraseology  of  tent  life  remained  among 
the  people  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  their  normal 
condition  (1  Kings  xii,  16).  Here  we  may  observe  that 
tent  life  is  not  peculiar  to  nomads  only,  for  we  find  set- 
tled clans,  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  still  dwell 
in  tents,  and  such,  probabh',  was  the  case  in  Palestine  in 
all  ages.  The  family  of  Heber  the  Kenite  was  appar- 
ently of  this  class  (Judg.  iv,  11-22),  and  even  the  pa- 
triarchs seem  partly  to  have  adopted  that  mode  of  life. 
Isaac  not  only  "  had  possession  of  fiocks  and  possession 
of  herds,"  but  also  he  "  sowe<l  in  the  land,  and  received 
in  the  same  year  a  hundredfoW  (Gen.  xxvi,  12).  It 
was  not  until  the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  tradition  of  tent-usage  survived 
for  many  years  later  in  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  which 
consisted,  as  many  Arab  tents  still  consist,  of  a  walled 
enclosure  covered  with  curtains  (Mishna,  Zebachim,  xiv, 
6 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  288). 

The  Midianites,  the  Philistines,  the  Syrians,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  the  Hagarites,  and  Cushanites  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  living  in  tents.  But  the  peo- 
ple most  remarkable  for  this  unsettled  and  wandering 
mode  of  life  are  the  Arabs,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ish- 
mael  to  the  present  day,  have  continued  the  custom  of 
dwelling  in  tents.  Amid  the  revolutions  which  have 
transferred  kingdoms  from  one  possessor  to  another, 
these  wandering  tribes  still  dweU,  unsubdued  and  wild 
as  was  their  progenitor.  This  kind  of  dwelling  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  Arabs,  but  is  used  throughout 
the  continent  of  Asia.  In  one  of  the  tents  shown  in  As- 
syrian sculptures  a  man  is  represented  arranging  a  couch 
for  sleeping  on,  in  another  persons  are  sitting  conversing, 
and  in  others  cooking  utensils  and  the  process  of  cooking 
are  shown.  In  the  smaller  one  (oh  next  page),  a  man  is 
watching  a  caldron  on  what  appears  to  be  a  fire  between 
some  stones.  Among  tent-dwellers  of  the  present  day 
must  be  reckoned  (1)  the  great  Mongol  and  Tartar 
hordes  of  Central  Asia,  whose  tent-dwellings  are  some- 
times of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  who  exhibit  more 
contrivance  both  in  the  dwellings  themselves  and  in 
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A«7riiin  Tents  (Koyui^ik  Mulpiures).    1.  Teot  of  Sen- 
nacherib beibre  Lachish ;  S.  Ordinmij  T«nL 

their  nechod  of  transporting  them  from  place  to  place 
Chan  is  the  caae  with  the  Arab  races  (Horace,  ("(inn.  iii,  ^4, 
10 ;  Marco  Polo,  Trav.  [ed.  Bohn],  p.  1^  ISo,  211 ;  Gib- 
bon, ch.  xxvi  [voL  iii,  p.  298,  ed.  Smith]) ;  (2)  as  above 
observetl,  the  Bedawin  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabit  tents 
which  are  probably  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  which  were  the  dwelling^pUcee  of  Abraham  and 
of  Jacob(Heb.xi,9). 

The  first  tents  were  undoubtedly  covered  with  skins, 
of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Penuteuch  (Exod. 
TOLvi,  14) ;  bat  nearly  all  the  tents  mentioned  in  Script- 
ore  were  doubtless  of  goats'-bair,  spun  and  woroi  by 
the  women  (xxzv,  26;  xxxvi,  14),  such  as  are  now, 
in  Western  Asia,  used  by  all  who  dwell  in  tents.  Tents 
of  linen  were,  and  still  are,  only  used  occasionally  for 
holiday  or  travelling  purposes  by  those  who  do  not 
habitually  live  in  them.  Some  modem  tents  are  con- 
structed of  moat  costly  materials,  and  are  very  beautifuL 
Chardin  mentions  that  a  late  king  of  Persia  had  one 
made  which  cost  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  It 
was  called  the  ^  golden  house,*'  because  gold  glittered 
everywhere  about  it  (see  IHcf,  Hible^  note  on  Canu  v,  1). 
A  tent  or  pavilion  on  a  magnificent  scale,  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria,  b  described 
by  Athenieus  (Exoti  v,  196  sq.).  This  class  of  tents  is 
furnished  with  Turkey  carpets  for  the  il4)or  and  cushions 
to  recline  upon,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner, 
though  the  inside  arrangements  vary  among  different 
clans  and  tribes.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  them- 
selves a  proper  tent  merely  hang  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a 
tree  to  give  them  shelter. 

An  Arab  tent  is  called  heUj  *< house;**  its  covering 
consists  of  stuff,  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  broad, 
made  of  black  goats'-  hair  (Cant,  i,  5 ;  Shaw,  TravtU, 
p.  220),  laid  panllel  with  the  tent's  length.  This  is 
sufficient  to  resist  the  heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poks, 
called  amudy  or  columns, 

are  usually  nine  in  num-  -  -  ^  >- 

ber,  placed  in  three  groups, 
but  many  tents  have  only 
one  pole,  others  two  or 
three.  The  ropes  which 
hold  the  tent  in  its  place 
are  fastened,  not  to  the 
tent -cover  itself,  but  to 
loops  consisting  of  a  leath- 
ern thong  tied  to  the  ends 
of  a  stick,  round  which 
is  twisted  a  piece  of  old 
doth,  which  is  itselfsewed 
to  the  tent -cover.  The 
ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are 


fastened  to  short  sticks  or  pins,  called  trerf  or  waitd, 
which  are  driven  into  the  ground  with  a  cAaktij,  or 
mallet.  Of  the  same  kind  was  the  *Tn^,  naii  (q.  v.), 
and  the  rz^^,  hammer  (q.  v.),  which  Jael  used  (Judg. 
iv,  21).  Round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tents  runs  a 
piece  of  stuff  removable  at  pleasure  to  admit  air.  The 
tent  is  divided  into  two 
apartments,  separated  by 
a  carpet  partition  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the 
tent  and  fastened  to  the 
three  middle  posts.  The 
men's  apartment  is  usual- 
ly on  the  right  side  on  en- 
tering, and  the  women's 
on  the  left ;  but  this  usage 
varies  in  different  tribes, 
and  in  the  Mesopotaroian 
tribes  the  contrary  is  the 
rule.  Of  the  three  side 
posts  on  the  men's  side, 

the  first   and  third    are  _  „    .         .  «.  . 

caUed  yfrf  (hand),  and  Tent-pln  (or  Hook)  tnd  Mai- 

the  one  in  the  middle  is 

rather  higher  than  the  other  two.  Hooks  are  attach- 
ed to  tbesse  posts  for  hanging  various  articles  (Gen. 
xviii,  10;  Judg.  xiii,  6;  Niebuhr,  Voj^ge^  i,  187;  Lay- 
ard,  A'm.  amd  Bab,  p.  261).  See  Piixar.  In  the  men's 
apartment  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with  carpets 
or  mats,  and  the  wheat  sacks  and  camel  bags  are 
heaped  up  in  it  around  the  middle  post  like  a  pyramid, 
at  the  base  of  which,  or  towards  the  back  of  the  t^nc, 
are  arranged  the  camel  pack-saddles,  against  which  the 
men  recline  as  they  sit  on  the  ground.  The  women  s 
apartment  is  less  neat,  being  encumbered  with  all  the 
lumber  of  the  tent,  the  water  and  butter  skins,  and  the 
culinary  utensils.  The  part  of  the  tent  appropriated 
to  the  women  is  called  harent ;  and  no  stranger  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it,  unless  introduced.  Hence,  perhaps, 
Sisera's  hope  of  greater  security  in  the  harem  of  Jael. 
See  HospiTAUTY.  "The  tents  are  arranged  in  a  sort 
of  square ;  they  are  made  of  black  hair-doth,  not  large ; 
and  are  mostly  open  at  one  end  and  on  the  sides,  the 
latter  being  tunied  up.  The  tents  form  the  common 
rendezvous  of  men,  women,  children,  calves,  lambs,  and 
kids"  (Robinson,  Rtsearckes,  i,  4S5).  Few  Arabs  have 
more  than  one  tent,  unless  the  family  be  augmented 
by  the  families  of  a  son  or  a  deceased  brother,  or  in 
case  the  wives  disagree,  wh<»i  the  master  pitches  a  tent 
for  one  of  them  adjoining  his  own.  An  encamposent 
is  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  enclosure,  with- 
in which  the  cattle  are  driven  at  night,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tent  or  tents  of  ibe 
emir  or  sheik.  If  he  is  a  person  of  much  consequence, 
he  may  have  three  or  four  tents,  for  himsdf,  his  wives, 
his  servants,  and  strangers,  respectivdy.  The  first  two 
are  of  the  most  importance,  and  we  know  that  Abra- 
ham's wife  had  a  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv,  67).  It  is 
more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large  tent  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  apartments  by  curtains.     The 
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hoi?  ubemade  was  on  this  model  (Exod.  xxvi,  81-87). 
Th«  individual  tenU  of  Leah,  Rachel,  Zilpali,  and  Bilhah 
mar  tbitt  have  been  either  separate  tents  or  apartments 
in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case  ( Gen.  xxxi,  83 ). 
When  the  pasture  near  an  encampment  is  exhausted, 
the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed  on  camels,  and  re- 
moTHl  (Iss.  xxxviii,  12;  Gen.  xxvi,  17,  22,  2n).  The 
ImutT  of  sn  Arab  encampment  is  noticed  by  Shaw 
{TrarflSf  p.  221;  see  Numb,  xxiv,  5).  In  choosing 
ftlftces  Tor  encampment,  Arabs  prefer  the  neighborhood 
uf  trees,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which 
they  siford  (Gen.  xviii,  4,  8 ;  Niebuhr,  loc  ci/.).  Some 
tribes  have  their  tents  constructed  so  as  to  house  their 
flocks  at  night.  Grant  describes  such  a  one  among  the 
Hertush  Kdnls :  *'  Our  tent  was  about  forty  feet  long 
ind  eighteen  or  twenty  wide,  one  side  left  quite  open, 
vhile  a  wall  of  reeds  formed  the  other  sides.  The  am- 
ple roof  of  black  hair-cloth  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  smsU  poles,  and  secured  with  ooids  and  wooden  pins 
driven  into  the  earth.  About  one  fourth  of  the  tent 
VIS  fenced  off  with  a  wicker  trellis  for  the  Iambs  of  the 
flock,  which  are  kept  there  during  the  night"  (A^e«/o- 
fuziu.pidd). 

The  manufacture  of  tents  formed  a  regular  and  lucra- 
tive trsde  ( aci|voiro(vc ),  at  which  Paul  occasionally 
libnred,  especially  in  connection  with  Aquila,  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  3).     See  Padl. 

A  feature  of  Oriental  life  so  characteristic  as  the  tent 
opQld  not  fail  to  suggest  many  striking  metaphors  to 
the  Bibtical  writers,  and  accordingly  the  Hebrew  has 
•pecisl  terms  for  pitching  (n:33  or  nSH)  and  striking 
(p^:>:;n)  a  teut.  The  tent  erected  and  its  cords 
Mivtcbed  out  are  often  figuratively  alluded  to  in  the 
Seriptares.  Thus  Isaiah  represents  God  as  the  one 
"thst  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
ipreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in"  (xl,  22).  He 
ilm  lavs,  in  speaking  of  the  glorious  prosperity  of  the 
Chaith  and  the  need  ^of  enlargement,  **  Enlarge  the 
plsoe  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  cur- 
tsins  of  thine  habitations;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 
Mda,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes"  (liv,  2;  see  also 
xxxiii,  20).  It  is  a  work  of  some  effort  to  pitch  a  tent 
pTuperiy,  especially  a  large  one,  requiring  the  united  ef- 
ivttt  of  willing  bandsL  Hence  the  pathetic  language 
tf  JcRoiah  in  mourning  over  the  desolations  of  God*s 
\«jfie :  "  My  tabernacle  is  spoiled,  and  all  my  cords  are 
hr>ken;  my  children  are  gone  forth  of  me,  and  they  are 
iM:  there  is  none  to  stretch  forth  my  tent  any  more 
ted  to  set  up  my  curtains"  (x,  20).  These  tents  are 
npiiOy  struck  and  removed  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
the  eye  which  to-day  rests  on  a  large  encampment  ac- 
tive with  life  may  to-morrow  behold  nothing  but  a  wil- 
^^ntm.  Thus  Isaiah  says,  **  Mine  age  is  departed,  and 
t<  mnoved  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent"  (xxxviii,  12). 
The  facility  with  which  tents  are  taken  down  and  the 
fruity  of  their  material  are  beautifuUv  alluded  to  by 
PkiilinSOir.v,  l(seeal8o2Pet.i,l3,i4).  See  Hack- 
eu,  lUuttr.  of  Script,  p.  83-40;  Van  Lennep,  BibU 
I^mds,  eh.  iu;  Rhodes,  Tetd-life  from  the  Earliest 
Tmt»  (Lond.  1858);  Cooder,  Tent-work  in  Palest,  ii, 
275  aj. 

Tenth  Deal  (Vl*^t^S».,  iuarSftj  a  tenth ;  Sept.  diKa- 
^},  the  ttnth  part,  a  measure  of  things  dr}',  specially 
ffw  fnin  and  meal  (Exod.  xxix,40;  Lev.  xiv;  Numb. 
XV,  xxviii,  xxix) ;  more  fully  the  tenth  of  an  ephah 
'>  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  explain  at  xv,  4),  i.  e.  an  omer, 
V  ti^mi  three  and  a  half  quarta  (comp.  Lev.  v,  15 ;  vi, 
ill  KinDb.v,  15).     See  Mktroloot. 

Tentlis,  in  English  law,  are  the  tenth  part  of  the 
Tcsriy  vafaie  of  every  spiritual  benefice  as  it  is  valued 
K  the  LSber  Regit,  This  was  an  impost  formerly  paid 
*o  the  pope,  cDd  was  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the  26 
n^^  VIII,  c  3,  and  the  1  EUxabeth,  c.  4;  biit  by  the 
S  Amw.c;  1 1,  was  granted,  together  with  the  first-fruits, 
i^mis  the  augmentation  of  poor  clergymen.    A  tax 


on  the  temporality,  and  also  certain  rents  reserved  by 
the  king  out  of  the  monastic  possessions  he  granted  to 
his  subjects,  were  also  called  tenths.  Tenths  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices  and  lauds  were  first  paid  in  1188  to- 
wards Henry  ll's  crusade.  See  Taxatio  Ecclksiasti- 
CA ;  Temporalities  of  Bishops  ;  Tithes. 

Tentzel,  Wiuielu  Ernst,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  July  11, 1659,  at  Greussen,  in  Thuriiigia.  He 
became  lecturer  at  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha  in  1685,  and 
was  appointed  in  1696  historiographer  there,  and  died 
at  Dresden,  Nov.  24, 1707.  In  the  theological  depart- 
ment he  is  especially  known  by  his  controversy  with  the 
Jesuit  Scbelstrate  on  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.  v.) :  Z>t9- 
aertalio  de  Disciplina  Arcani  (Wittenb.  1683;  also  in 
his  Kxercitationes  Selecta  (Ixiips.  and  Frankfl.  1692), 
written  against  the  Antiquitaa  lUustrata.  Tentzel  also 
published  Kxercitationes  X  de  Hymno  Te  Deum  Imu- 
damus  (ibid.  1692).  Of  great  interest  is  also  his  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  beginning  and  first  progress  of 
Luther's  Reformation,  thus  explaining  Seckendorf 's  his- 
tory of  Lutheranism,  edited  by  Cyprian  (ibid.  1718,  8 
vols.) : — De  Proseuckis  Samaritarum  (Wittenb.  1682) : 
— Dissertatio  de  Ritu  Lectionum  Sacrarum  (ibid.  1685). 
See  TheoL  UmversaULexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Bandbuch 
der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  609, 628, 738, 849, 864 ;  ii,  799 ;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioth,  Ecclesiast,  (Hamburg,  1718),  voL  i ;  R»- 
gexuburger  Real'Encyldop,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Teo.    See  Antelope. 

Teocalli  (Aztec,  teotl,  "god,"  and  coflf,  "house"), 
a  name  given  to  the  aboriginal  temples,  many  remains 
of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Recent  investigations 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  many  structures  which, 
on  Spanish  authority,  have  been  received  as  temples 
and  palaces  were  in  reality  multiple  houses.  See  John- 
son, Univers.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Teotl,  the  name  for  God  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans. He  is  called  ^  the  Cause  of  causes"  and  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  things."  He  was  identified  with  the  sun- 
god,  which,  on  this  account,  was  designated  the  TeotL 

Tephlllin.    See  Phylactery. 

Te'^rah  (Heb.  Te'rach,  H'ln,  stcAion  [see  also  Ta- 
rah];  Sept.  04i|9|6a,  Oa/Da ;  Josephus,  Oo^oCt  <^  *>/•  if  6* 
5 ;  Vulg.  Thare\  the  father  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran,  aud  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xi,  24-32).  KC.  2293-2088.  The 
account  given  of  him  in  the  Old-Test,  narrative  is  very 
brief.  We  learn  from  it  simply  that  he  was  an  idola- 
ter (Josh,  xxiv,  2);  that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates in  LJr  of  the  Chaldecs  ( Gen.  xi,  28  ) ;  that 
in  the  westerly  migration  which  he  undertook  in  his 
old  age  he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his  daughter-in- 
law  Sarai,  and  hie  grandson  Lot, "  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  they  came  unto  Haran  and  dwelt  there" 
(ver.  31);  and,  finally,  that  "the  days  of  Terah  were 
two  hundred  and  five  years ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran" 
(ver.  32).  Taking  the  language  of  Abraham  about  Sa- 
rah being  the  daughter  of  his  father  but  not  of  his 
mother  (xx,  12)  in  its  natural  sense,  Terah  must  have 
had  children  by  more  wives  than  one ;  but  we  have  no 
particular  account  of  his  domestic  relations  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  connection  with  this  migration  a  chronological 
difficulty  has  arisen  which  may  be  noticed  here.  In 
the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  4)  it  is  said  that  the 
further  journey  of  Abraham  from  Haran  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  did  not  take  place  till  after  his  father's  death. 
Now  as  Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five  years  old  (the 
Samar.  text  and  version  make  him  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five, and  so  avoid  this  difficulty)  when  he  died,  and 
Abram  was  seventy-five  when  he  left  Haran  (Gen.  xii, 
4)  it  follows  that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be  correct, 
at  Abram's  birth  Terah  must  have  b€«n  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old;  and  therefore  that  the  order  of 
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his  800S — Abram,  Nahor,  Haran — ^given  in  Gen.  xi,  26, 
27  is  not  their  ortler  in  point  of  age.  Lord  Arthur  Her- 
vey  says  {Geneal,  p.  82, 88),  **The  difficulty  is  easily  got 
over  by  supposing  that  Abram,  though  named  first  on 
account  of  his  dignity,  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  prob- 
ably the  youngest  of  the  three,  born  when  his  father 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old — a  supposition 
with  which  the  marriage  of  Nahor  with  his  elder  broth- 
er Haran's  daughter,  Milcah,  and  the  apparent  nearness 
of  age  between  Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  genera- 
tions from  Nahor  to  Kcbekab  corresponding  to  only 
two,  from  Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony." 
— Smith.     See  Abraham. 

From  Acts  vii,  2-4  it  appears  that  the  first  call  which 
prompted  the  family  to  leave  Ur  was  addressed  to  Abra- 
ham, not  to  Terah,  as  well  as  the  second,  which,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  induced  him  to  proceed  from 
Haran  to  Canaan.  The  onier  to  Abraham  to  proceed  to 
Canaan  immediately  after  Terah's  death  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  pause  at  Haran  was  on  his  account. 
Whether  he  declined  to  proceed  any  farther,  or  his  ad- 
vanced age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Josh,  xxiv,  2, 14  that  Terah  was  given  to  idolatry, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  to  certain  idolatrous  superstitions, 
retained  together  with  the  acknowledgment  and  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  such  as  existed  in  the  family  in  the 
time  of  his  great-grandson  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi,  30).  This 
may  suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the  divine  wisdom  deem- 
ed proper  that  one  who  had  grown  old  in  such  practices 
should  enter  the  land  in  which  his  descendants  were 
destined  to  exemplify  a  pure  faith. 

From  the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  life  recorded  in  the 
Old  Test,  has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of 
Abram  which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  tradi- 
tions. Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of 
images,  and  *'  Ur  of  the  Chaldees'*  is  the  original  of  the 
^  furnace"  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (oomp.  Ezek.  v, 
2).  Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xi,  28  is  as  follows :  " '  In  the 
presence  of  Terah  his  father:'  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fa- 
ther. And  the  Midrash  Haggadah  says  that  he  died  be> 
side  his  father,  for  Terah  had  complained  of  Abram  his 
son  before  Nimrod  that  he  had  broken  his  images,  and 
he  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire.  And  Haran  was  sit- 
ting and  saying  in  his  heart.  If  Abram  overcome,  I  am 
on  his  side;  and  if  Nimrod  overcome,  I  am  on  his  side. 
And  when  Abram  was  saved,  they  said  to  Haran,  On 
whose  side  art  thou?  He  said  to  them,  I  am  on 
Abram's  side.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  furnace  of 
fire  and  he  was  burned;  and  this  is  [what  is  meant  by] 
Ur  Casdim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)."  In  Bereskith  Rab- 
ha  (par.  17)  the  story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to 
sell  idols  in  his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in 
Weil,  Biblical  Legends^  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  ^39,  which  sig- 
nifies **  to  make"  and  "  to  serve  or  worship;"  so  that  Te- 
rah, who  in  the  Biblical  narrative  is  only  a  worshipper 
of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an  image-maker ; 
and  about  this  single  point  the  whole  story  has  grown. 
It  certainly  was  unknown  to  Josephus,  who  tells  noth- 
ing of  Terah  except  that  it  was  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  son  Haran  that  induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees (/Inf.  i,  6, 6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  (Jellinek,  Bet  ham^ 
Afidrcuk,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  {Sejiher  Hay- 
jfashar)f  his  son  in-law  according  to  the  Arabs  (I^r, 
Leben  Abrahamf,  p.  97).  His  wife  is  called  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Baba  BcUhrOf  fol.  91  a)  Amtelat,  or  Emtelai,  the 
daughter  of  Camebo.  In  the  book  of  the  Jubilees  she 
is  called  Edna,  the  daughter  of  Arem,  or  Aram ;  and  by 
the  Arabs  Adna  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliofhique  Orientaley  s.  v. 
"Abraham;"  Beer,  p.  97).  According  to  DTlerbelot^ 
the  name  of  Abraham's  father  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic 
traditions,  and  Terah  was  his  grandfather.  Elmakin, 
quoted  by  Hottinger  {Smegma  OrientcUe,  p.  281),  says 


that,  after  the  death  of  Yuna,  Abraham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wife,  who  luure  him  Sarah.  He  adds  that 
in  the  days  of  Terah  the  king  of  Babylon  made  war 
upon  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that  Hazrun, 
the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against  him  and  slew 
him ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  transferred  to 
Nineveh  and  Mosul  For  all  these  traditions^  see  the 
book  of  Jasher  and  the  works  of  Hottinger,  D'Herbelot, 
Weil,  and  Beer  above  quoted.  Philo  (iJe  Somttiis)  in- 
dulges in  some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Te- 
rah's name  and  his  migration. — Smith. 

Ter'aphim  (Heb.  teraphim^  D*^B"in ;  only  thus  in 
the  masc.  plur.  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  fern.  plur.  T'lB'^n, 
teraphdthf  in  Rabbinical  writers)  seems  to  denote  tutelar 
household  images,  by  whom  families  expected,  for  rever- 
ence bestowed,  to  be  rewarded  with  domestic  prosperity, 
such  as  plenty  of  food,  health,  and  various  necessaries  of 
domestic  life.  This  word  is  in  the  A.  V.  always  ren- 
dered either  by  "  teraphim,"  or  by  "  images"  with  "  tera- 
phim"  in  the  roaigin,  except  in  1  Sam.  xv,  23;  Zech.  x, 
2,  where  it  is  represented  by  "idolatry,"  "idols."  The 
singular  of  the  word  does  not  occur,  though  in  I  Sam. 
xix,  18, 16  it  appears  that  only  one  image  is  referred  to. 
Possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Penates  (which 
word,  also,  has  no  singular),  these  representative  images 
were  always  two  or  three  in  number.  Strange  to  say, 
in  the  Sept.  they  are  represented  by  a  different  render- 
ing in  nearly  every  book  where  the  word  occurs:  in 
Gen.  xxxi  by  tiSutXa ;  in  Judg.  xvii,  xviii  by  ^epa^v 
or  t6  ^(pa^eiv ;  in  1  Sam.  xix  by  Ktvora^ia ;  in  Ezek. 
xxi,  21  by  yXvirrd;  in  Hos.  iii,  4  by  SifXoi;  and  in 
Zech.  X,  2  by  diro^eyyofiivot.  In  the  Vulg.  we  find 
nearly  the  same  variations  between  therapkim,  siatua, 
ifloUiy  eimulacra,  fiffurm  idolorumt  idololatricu  (In  the 
following  art.  we  chiefly  make  use  of  that  found  in 
Kitto's  Cydopadia,) 

I.  Derivation  of  the  Term, — ^The  etymdogy  and  mean- 
ing of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  is  represented  by  the  Greek  translators,  such 
as  J^cpa^eiVf  to  ^ipa^v^  or  rd.  ^tpa^v,  reminding  us 
of  the  etymological  connection  of  q"ia,  qnp,fo  nowruA, 
with  Tpktp-uv,  Its  remote  derivatives  in  modem  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Italian  tarifa,  French  larif  and  even  the 
English  tripe,  throw  a  little  light  upon  our  subject.  Ac- 
conting  to  its  etymology,  the  word  teraphim  has  been  lit- 
erally translated  nvtritoreSf  novriekers.  It  seems  that  the 
plural  form  was  used  as  a  collective  singular  for  the  per- 
sonified combination  of  all  nourishing  powers,  as  the  plu- 
ral teraphim  signifies  God,  in  whom  all  superior  powers 
to  be  revered  with  reverential  awe  are  combined  (comp. 
the  classical  epithets  of  gods — Sol,  Phoebus,  Ceres,  Venus, 
Cybele,  Pales,  Trivia,  Fides,  Sibylla,  etc.,a/mtM,  opTrvtog, 
rf9o0(/ioc).  The  word  teraphim  signified  an  object  or 
objects  of  idolatr}',  as  we  may  learn  from  some  of  the 
above  renderings  of  the  Sept.,  ildiaXov,  yXvTrrov ;  and 
that  it  was  in  meaning  similar  to  the  Penaies  is  indicat- 
ed by  Ktvordi^ov,  Aquila  renders  it  pop^para,  irpch- 
rofiai,  dv^^alpifftQ,  iwiXvffiQf  iidwXa',  Symmachus 
also  translates  it  ilSoAa, 

The  book  Zohar  derives  the  name  teraphim  firom 
w]'^1P,  turpitude,  but  mentions  also  that  rabbi  Jehuda 
derives  it  from  nfi"),  to  dacben^  because  they  slackened 
the  hands  of  men  in  well-doing.  The  rabbi  adds  that 
they  uttered  a  ncn  nX!l23,/>ro/>Aef»a  laxa,  inanU,  rano, 
a  loose  sort  of  prediction.  Hence  rabbi  Bechai  says 
that  C^B*n  are  the  same  as  O'^t^yjeebk,  objects  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  But  in  Tanchuma  the  former 
etymology  is  produced,  since  the  teraphim  were  nC!P^ 
7)ni:d,  opus  turpitudims  teu  fofditatit  (see  Boxtorfii  Ler, 
Tabnud,  et  Rahb,  s.  v.  Tj'^r,  which  root  occors  in  the  Lat. 
turpis),  Onkelos  renders  teraphim  in  Gen.  xxxi  by 
K'^37ab2C,  and  Jonathan  in  Judg.  xvii  and  xviii   by 

I^Xia'i,  images.    The  Targum  on  Hos.  iii,  4  has  ^in^, 
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ndKcoitf,  expounder  of  orades,  where  the  Greek  has  ^^ 
Xtfv;  ind  the  Targuni  on  1  Sam.  xv,  28  Xni Ji:,  idols, 
Gijusaetiiu,  under  Tpr,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
word  aydiMxov  is  formed  from  C'^fi'^rn.  Lud.  de 
Dieu,  and  after  him  Spencer,  in  Leg,  Rii.  Uebr.  Dissert, 
(vii.  L  3,  c.  8,  §  7),  urges  the  frequent  interchange  of  the 
eoands  t  and  »  and  sk,  in  order  to  show  that  teraphim 
Hid  seraphim  are  et^mologically  connected.  Hot- 
tinger,  in  his  Smegma^  and  Kircher,  in  the  first  vol- 
ome  of  his  (Edipus  ^gypUacus^  exhibit  the  etymo- 
Ii)|^csl  progression  thus:  Sor  Apis  {fjitp  dx,  arh  of  the 
t*x}^  Sarapis,  Strapis,  Terapis,  Teraphim,  The  Ara- 
bic sothor  Aben  Nepb  also  asserts  the  identity  of  7>ra- 
pkim  and  Serapides,  Others  appeal  to  KB*^,  ^cpa- 
rnuvj  to  heal  (comp.  Wichmannshausen,  Dissertatio 
it  Teraphim;  Witsius,  jEgyptiaca^  i,  8;  Ugolino,  Thes, 
xii,  786).  Coin,  in  his  Biblische  Theohgie,  derives 
tHiphtm  from  the  Syriae  arc^h,  percotUari.  Gesen- 
iu«  (rAfsoicr.  p.  1519)  refers  it  to  the  Arabic  root 
tarapkj*^ to  live  in  comfort;^  and  compares  it  with 
tU  Sanscrit  fr^,  **  to  delight,"  and  the  Greek  rkpiro- 
fULu  Funt  (//eA.  Lex^  returns  to  the  root  S)")n,  in  the 
seme  of  no«fMc»^. 

11.  Biblical  Rrfemoes,-^!,  Teraphim  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxxi,  19,  where  we  are  told  that  Rachel 
Mole  the  teraphim  of  her  father  Laban,  and  successfully 
cunceaied  them  from  his  search  under  the  Atran,  or 
tmtt  carpet  which  is  used  to  cover  the  wicker-work 
«ck-«addle  of  the  cameL     Aben-Ezra  says  that  she 
»*cile  tfaem  in  otdet  that  her  father  might  not,  by  means 
0  their  oradesi,  discover  the  direction  of  Jacob's  flight 
(lid  we  note  that  Laban  adopted  this  or  some  other 
nmie  of  angurr  ftom  his  use  of  the  word  mchdshthi, 
"I  hare  augufed"  [xxx,  27]);  but  Joeephus  says  that 
•he  earned  <^  these  rinrov^  ritv  ^Bdv  that  they  might 
«erre  as  a  material  protection  to  her  if  overtaken,  al- 
thiiaich  she  herself  disbelieved  in  them  (Kara^oveiy 
litv  Tijf  rotaonfc  ri/i^c  tUv  Btuv  Siia^avro^  aiftrjv 
nv  'Itfcw^ov  [Ant.  i,  19, 8]) ;  and,  lastly,  some  sup- 
per that  she  was  tempted  by  the  precious  metals  of 
« iiicfa  they  were  made.    It  is  far  more  probable  that^ 
like  berfittber,  Rachel,  whose  mind  was  evidently  taint- 
ed with  snperstition  (Gen.  xxx,  14),  regarded  the  tenu 
(»(ua  as  tutelary  **  gods'*  (xxxi,  80).    Laban's  eagerness 
Ui  recurcr  them  shows  the  importance  in  which  they 
were  held;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  although 
a  believer  in  Elohim  (ver.  63),  he  openly  paid  to  these 
t«^»htm,  which  were  probably  ancestral  divinities  of 
bis  family  (ibid.),  an  idolatrous  worship.     Jurieu  (Hist, 
^  hogmn  et  des  Culies,  ii,  8,  456 ),  after  elaborately 
rau-ring  into  the  question,  thinks  that  they  may  have 
ben  ioDages  of  Shem  and  Noah,     From  this  Biblical 
D  4ioe  it  wuuld  seem  that  they  were  usually  somewhat 
iai^  figarea,  which  could  not  very  easily  be  secreted. 

1  It  is  extremely  probable  that  thene  hotwehold  de- 
)ti<^  were  among  the  ^strange  gods"  and  talismanic 
«smngB  which  Jacob  required  his  family  to  give  up, 
sal  which  were  buried  by  him  under  the  boughs  of 
AOan'Mtommimj  **tbe  sorcerers'  oak"  (Judg.  ix,  87). 
Bat  an  isdiated  act  would  naturally  be  ineffectual  to 
■bolifj)  a  cult  which  had  probably  existed  for  centuries 
<<i  the  Aramaeao  home  of  the  Shemites;  and,  conse- 
'fxntiy,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  find  the  worship 
'•f  ifTapbim  existing  in  full  vigor.  The  17th  and  18th 
(ittprcffs  of  Judges  are  entirely  occupied  with  the  story 
*^  Hicab,  an  Ephraimite,  who  in  those  wild  and  igno- 
'v^  times  had  fancied  that  he  could  honor  Jehovah 
'x^ii,  13)  by  establishing  a  worship  in  his  own  house. 
T«  the  e^iod  and  teraphim  which  be  already  possessed 
Ira.  5)  htt  mother  added  a  Pesel  and^assekdh  (possibly 
"A  oiTsn  and  a  molten  image'*)  made  out  of  the  gold 
^hieb  she  bad  consecrated  to  Jehovah  and  which  he 
^  itc4en.  When  Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  Moses, 
'^lif^  at  the  bouse  in  flls  accidental  wanderings,  Mi- 
^  engaged  him  aa  a  regular  priest,  and  anticipated,  in 


consequence,  the  special  blessing  of  Jehovah.  The  five 
Danite  spies  consulted  these  oracular  Penates  of  Micah 
through  the  intervention  of  Jonathan  (xviii,  5),  and  in- 
formed the  Danites  on  their  way  to  Laish  of  the  images 
which  the  house  contained.  The  Danite  warriors,  with 
the  most  unscrupulous  indifierenoe,  violently  carried  off 
the  whole  apparatus  of  this  private  cult,  including  the 
priest  himself,  to  their  new  city ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  continued  to  be  celebrated  till  '*  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land,*'  which,  as  we  see  from  the  next 
verse,  may  perhaps  mean  till  the  capture  of  Shiloh  by 
the  Philistines.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  nar- 
rative is  the  fact  that  both  Micah,  who  was  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah,  and  the  Danites,  who  acknowledged 
Elohim  (ver.  5, 10),  and  Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  Mo- 
ses himself,  should,  in  spite  of  the  distinctest  prohibi- 
tions of  the  law,  have  regarded  the  adoration  of  tera- 
phim and  other  images  as  harmless,  if  not  as  laudable ; 
and  that  this  form  of  idolatry,  without  any  political  mo- 
tive to  palliate  it  as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  should 
have  been  adopted  and  maintained  without  surprise  or 
hesitation,  nay, even  with  eager  enthusiasm,  by  an  entire 
tribe  of  Israel  This  is  very  much  as  at  present  some 
f4irms  of  image-adoration  are  blended  with  the  service 
of  God.  That  such  will-worship,  however,  was  only 
comparatively  innocent,  and  originated  in  an  obstinate 
prurUus  of  improving  rather  than  obeying  God*s  reve- 
lation, Samuel  clearly  expressed  in  reproving  Saul  (1 
Sam.  XV,  28) :  '*  Stubi)onuiesB  is  as  iniquity  and  idola- 
try" (literally  teraphim).  We  do  not  read  that  the 
stubbornness  of  Saul  led  him  actually  to  worship  tera- 
phim. However,  his  daughter  possessed  teraphim,  as 
we  shall  see  presently. 

8.  The  next  notice  of  teraphim  which  we  find  is  in  1 
Sam.  xix,  18-16,  where  Michal,  to  give  David  more  time 
to  escape,  deceives  the  messengers  of  Saul  by  putting 
'*  the  teraphim"  in  his  bed, "  with  a  pillow  of  goat8*-hair 
fof  his  bolster."    The  use  of  the  article  shows  that  "  the 
teraphim"  was  something  perfectly  well  known  (llieni- 
us,  ad  loc,) ;  and  the  fact  that  we  thus  find  it  (or  them) 
in  the  house  of  a  man  so  pious  as  David  entirely  con- 
firms our  inference  as  to  the  prevalence  of  these  images. 
The  suggestions  of  Michaelis  that  Michal  may  have 
worshipped  them  unknown  to  David,  and  that  barren 
women  were  especially  devoted  to  them,  are  wholly 
without  foundation.    The  article  (C^fi^PiH)  explodes 
the  arguments  of  Michaelis  {De  Therapkis^  Comment, 
Soc,  Gott,  1763),  Bochart  {l/ieroz,  i,  623),  etc.,  that  the 
teraphim  in  this  instance  was  a  mere  hastily  made  doll 
of  rags ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  malkin.    We  may  legitimately 
infer  from  the  passage  that  they  had  some  nide  resem- 
blance to  the  human  shape,  being,  perhaps,  something 
like  the  Hermie;  hence  Aquila  in  this  place  renders  the 
word  by  vporopai*    The  Sept.  rendering  rei'ora^ia 
very  probably  pfiints  to  the  belief  that  the  teraphim 
were  images  of  deceased  ancestors  (»vora^ta  riva 
ffffov  iXiffoiipiva  wc  rwirof  vtKpov.     Suid.  vid,  Bo- 
chart, Hieroz.  I,  ii,  51)  j  and  the  rendering  of  **put  a 
pillow  of  goats'- hair  for  his  bolster"  by  kqi  ivap  twv 
uiyiov  i^iTo  vpoQ  ce^oX^c  avTov,  ''she  placed  the 
goats*  liver  at  his  head,"  shows  that  they  read  "^HS, 
"liver,"  for  "1^23,  "mattress."    Now  if  this  ancient 
reading  were  correct,  it  brings  the  passage  into  remark- 
able parallel  with  Ezek.  xxi,  21,  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  said  to  have  decided  his  course  by  belomantia,  togeth- 
er with  consultation  of  teraphim  and  looking  into  the 
liver  (extispicittm).    It  is  possible  that  Michal  may  have 
been  divining  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  teraphim 
when  Saul's  messenger  arrived,  and  that  she  put  the 
yet  palpitating  liver  on  the  bed  with  the  image,  which 
in  a  small,  dark,  narrow  recess  might  well  enough  pass 
for  a  human  being.    Josephus,  with  his  usual  want  of 
honesty,  omits  aU  mention  of  the  teraphim,  and  only 
says  that  she  put  the  liver  under  the  bedclothes,  hop- 
ing that  its  motion  would  make  the  men  more  easily 
believe  that  David  was  gasping !  (.4  nt,  vi,  1 1, 4).    The- 
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odoret  {Quout,  49,  in  1  Beg,)  repeats  this  prepoeteroiu 
notion. 

On  every-  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  written 
revelation  of  God  the  teraphim  were  swept  away,  to- 
gether with  the  worse  forms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
24) :  "  The  woricers  with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wiz- 
ards, and  the  images  (teraphim),  and  the  idols,  and  all 
the  abominations  that  were  spied  in  the  land  of  Judah 
and  in  Jerusalem,  did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might 
perform  the  words  of  the  law  which  were  written  in  the 
book  that  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

4.  The  next  passage  in  historical  order  about  the  ter- 
aphim is  Hos.  iii,  4,  which  is  encompassed  by  difficul- 
ties. The  prophet,  purchasing  Gomer  to  himself,  bids 
her  he  chaste  for  many  days, "  for  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  without  an  image  (maUebdh),  and  without 
an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim."  Here  it  would  cer- 
tainh'  be  the  prima  fade  impression  of  every  unbiassed 
reader  that  the  matzeb&h  and  the  teraphim  are  men- 
tioned without  blame  as  ordinary  parts  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question 
(which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  decided)  whether  Hosea  did 
or  did  not  mean  to  commend  or  tolerate  these  material 
adjuncts  to  a  monotheistic  worship,  it  is  certainly  not 
surprising  that  the  reverence  paid  to  the  teraphim 
should  have  continued  in  Israel  side  by  side  with  that 
paid  to  the  calves,  which  beyond  all  doubt  were  intend- 
ed to  be  mere  Elohistic  symbols;  and  this  is  the  less 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  one  of  these  cheru- 
bic emblems  was  set  up  in  the  very  city  (Dan)  to  which 
the  teraphim  of  Micah  had  been  carried ;  and  probably, 
indeed,  because  of  the  existence  there  of  the  irregular 
worship  established  by  Moses'  grandson.  But  here, 
again,  the  Sept.  version  is  curious  and  perplexing,  for  it 
uses  the  word  d^Xoc  (sc  Xidoc,  bright  gems),  a  word 
which,  like  ^^XwatCi  it  uses  elsewhere  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6)  {  and 
Aquila  seems  to  have  had  the  same  notion  in  adopting 
the  word  ^tariafjiovif  and  it  is  even  countenanced  by 
Jerome,  who  in  this  passage  includes  the  teraphim 
among  the  "  instrumenta  sacerdotalis  habitus."  This  is 
one  starting-point  for  the  theory,  supported  with  such  a 
mass  of  splendid  but  unconvincing  learning  by  Spencer 
(Z>e  Leffg,  Hebr,  lib.  iii,  dissert  vii,  p.  920-1088),  that  the 
teraphim  and  urim  were  identicaL  He  argues  not  only 
from  this  rendering  ^//Xor,  but  also  (I)  from  the  frequent 
union  of  ephod  with  teraphim ;  (2)  from  the  supposition 
that  urim  means  "  fires,"  and  that  teraphim  means  the 
same,  being  a  mere  Aramaic  equivalent  for  seraphim, 
"■  the  burning  ones ;"  (3)  from  the  constant  use  of  tera- 
phim for  oracular  puriK)ses.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  they  were  small  images,  permitted  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  concession  to  deeply  rooted  idolatry,  placed  in 
the  folds  of  the  e[)hod  and  believed  to  emit  predictions 
of  the  divine  will.  How  ill  the  theory  accords  with  the 
data  before  us  will  be  obvious  at  once.  This  passage 
seems  to  indicate  that  as  the  use  of  teraphim,  like  that 
of  the  Penates  and  Lares  among  the  Romans,  was  con- 
nected with  nationality,  it  necessarily  perished  with  the 
nationality  itself. 

5.  The  teraphim  were  consulted  even  after  the  Cap- 
tivity by  persons  upon  whom  true  religion  had  no  firm 
hold,  in  order  to  elicit  some  supernatural  ormna^  simi- 
lar to  the  auffuria  of  the  Romans.  Thus  (Zech.  x,  2) : 
'^For  the  idols  (teraphim)  have  spoken  vanity,"  etc. 
In  like  manner  at  a  previous  age,  in  connection  with 
the  haruspicia  instituted  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  we 
read  (Kzek.  xxi,  21, 26)  that  he  consulted  images  (ter»- 
phim). 

The  main  and  certain  results  of  this  review  are  that 
the  teraphim  were  rude  human  images;  that  the  use  of 
them  was  an  antique  Aramaic  custom;  that  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  images  of  deceased 
ancestors;  that  they  were  consulted  oracularly;  that 
they  were  not  confined  to  Jews ;  that  their  use  contin- 


ued down  to  the  latest  period  of  Jewish  biatory ;  and 
lastly,  that,  although  the  more  enlight«ied  prophets  and 
strictest  later  kings  regarded  them  as  idoUtrous,  the 
priests  were  much  less  averse  to  such  images,  and  their 
cult  was  not  considered  in  any  way  repugnant  to  the 
pious  worship  of  Elohim ;  nay,  even  to  the  worship  of 
him  **  under  the  awful  title  of  Jehovah,"  as  in  the 
case  of  Aaron,  Jonathan,  Uriah,  etc  (See  some  acute 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  Nicolas,  Efvdet  CriL  tur  la 
Bibkj  p.  129-185.)  In  fact^  they  involved  a  monothe- 
istic idolatry,  very  different  indeed  from  polytheism : 
and  the  tolerance  of  them  by  priests  as  compared  with 
the  denunciation  of  them  by  the  keener  insight  and 
more  vivid  inspiration  of  the  prophets  offers  a  doae 
analogy  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  respecting 
pictures  and  images  as  compared  with  the  views  of 
Protestants.  It  was  against  this  use  of  idolatrous  sym- 
bols and  emblems  in  a  monotheistic  worship  that  tbe 
second  commandment  was  directed,  whereas  the  first  is 
aimed  against  the  graver  sin  of  direct  polytheism.  But 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  shows  how  early  and  how 
utterly  the  law  roust  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  and  of  the  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  against  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  Elijah 
nor  Elisha  said  a  single  word;  the  tolerance  of  higb- 
places,  teraphim,  and  bcstytila ;  the  offering  of  incense  for 
centuries  to  the  brazen  serpent  destroyed  by  Hezekiah ; 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  most  starding  irregulari- 
ties sanctioned,  apparently,  even  in  the  Temple  worship 
itself,  prove  most  decisively  that  a  pure  monotheism  and 
an  independence  of  symbols  were  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
painful  course  of  God's  diaciplinal  dealings  among  tbe 
noblest  thinkers  of  a  single  nation,  and  not,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly and  ertoneously  urged,  the  instinct  of  the  whole 
Shemitic  race;  in  other  words,  one  single  branch  of  the 
Shemites  was,  under  God's  providence,  educated  into  pure 
monotheism  only  by  centuries  of  misfortune  and  series 
of  inspired  men.  In  fact,  we  have  most  remarkable 
proofs  that  the  use  of  teraphim  coexisted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  even  in  comparatively  pious  families; 
and  we  have  more  than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  not  finding  ftiU  contentment 
and  satbfaction  in  the  stem  moral  truth  of  spiritual 
worship,  and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private  sjm- 
holism  by  fondUng  the  teraphim.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  swerving  from  truth  was  comparatively  inno- 
cent It  was  never  denounced  and  suppressed  with  tbe 
same  rigor  as  the  worship  of  Moloch.  There  is,  in  fine,  no 
positive  evidence  that  the  teraphim  ever  were  actually 
worshipped.  They  seem  rather  to  have  been  cherished 
as  taliamana  than  as  idols.     See  Maoic. 

III.  Opimont  of  Later  Scholttrs. — Besides  Spencer*s 
theory,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  we  may  men- 
tion others,  utterly  valueless  indeed,  yet  curious  as  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  subject. 

1.  Rabbins, — According  to  the  great  rabbi  EUezer, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Gamaliel  II,  who  seems  to  have  been  tbe  tutor 
of  Paul  (in  Pirke  Aboih,  and  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than on  Gen.  xxxi,  19),  the  worship  of  teraphim  was 
connected  with  atrocities.  **  Tbe  makers  of  teraphim 
slaughtered  a  roan  who  was  a  first-born,  cut  bis  head 
off  and  salted  it,  and  cured  it  with  spices  and  oiL  Af- 
ter this,  they  wmte  the  name  of  an  impure  spirit  and 
sentences  of  divination  on  a  golden  plate,  which  they 
placed  under  the  tongue  of  the  head,  which  was  fas- 
tened to  the  wall,  and  lighted  lamps  before  it,  and  knelt 
down  in  adoration,  upon  which  tbe  tongue  began  to 
utter  divinations."  Rabbi  Salomo,  or  Rasbi  (2  Riniira 
xxiii,  24),  says,  "  The  teraphim  uttered  divinations  by 
magical  and  horoscopic  arts."  On  1  Sam.  xix,  13  aq., 
he  adduces  the  opinion  that  the  teraphim  were  horo> 
scopic  and  astrological  instruments  made  of  brass;  but 
he  confesses  that  this  opinion,  to  which  he  is  himaelf 
much  inclined,  is  not  consistent  with  the  account  of 
Michal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  teraphim 
had  tbe  shape  of  man.    On  Gen.  xxxi,  Aben-Ezia  ad- 
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iarti  tfa»  opiniOD  tblt  tbe  tenphim  were  aaiomatn, 
midt  bj  utrologen  so  u  to  »huw  the  hour)  and  to 
uur  dii'iiiuioii&  Ueoce  the  Penian  Tihu  in  Gen. 
Txxi  rruuUtc*  ii^frD^Auu  Aben-£zn  iIbo  adduces 
Ibc  ripiiiioo  that  Rachel  stole  the  (enpliim  of  Laban 
in  order  to  prereot  him  rrom  idulalty,  and  from  ukinfc 
iht  iHaphim  whither  his  children  hid  fled.  Rabbi 
Uii  ben-ticmnn  (on  Ueiieus)  sliics  thit  the  tcraphim 
me  bumau  figures,  by  which  the  imigination  af  di- 
viiKti  vas  so  excited  that  they  supposed  tbey  heard 
•  l™  voice  (peaking  about  futuiB  cTents  with  which 
tbdt  ova  thoughts  were  filled,  although  the  image  did 
mi  •peok.an  opentian  which  can  unly  be  perturmed 
bf  Mch  ikatiiial  tngana  •■  God  has  ptovided  for  that 
purt«w. 

i.  Mulmu. — Hichaelis,  in  CBtnmrtitatioiut  SoetttoH 
GtUmjam  oblala  (Onto.  17GS),  p.  h  sq.,  coinpare*  the 
tenphim  to  the  Stilyri  and  Silmi,  referring  to  the 
lUitiiietit  of  Fauaaniae  (vi,  24,  fl),  that  there  were 
fTives  of  Sileni  in  the  country  of  the  Hebrewsj  and 
illudiDg  to  the  kairy  ona  ("  devila,"  D-''1"S',D)  of  Lev. 
iiii,  7.  Cieuzer  asaerta  that  tjie  teraphim  had  aome- 
iking  at  ana  in  them  (CommmliiHoittt  llirod.  i,  277 ; 
J>WLiii,2oeBq.);  and  rtfen  to  the  old  calumny  that 
tbc  Jews  wonhipped  tbe  head  of  au  asa  (TadL /fu/.  v, 
I:  RgtiliiH,i,3(^.  Cicuier  appeals  also  <%ind. ii, 340) 
to  Geo.  lui,  in  order  to  prove  the  fertilizing,  or  rather 
fwuDiliring,  power  of  the  D^BIP,  which  scarcely  can 
\k  proved  from  ver.  19  (comp.  here  RoaeninUlleri  Scho- 
lu.  Jihn,  ii'u306K]0. 

n.  Rtcal  IUutraliofu.~a.  Butca  found  in  cavities 
lodtr  the  paTement  of  the  porch  of  the  palace  at 
Ktnnibad  leveral  small  images  of  baked  clay  of  fright- 
fU  apect,  aometimes  with  lynx  head  and  human  \*iAy, 

body.  Sonte  bave  a  mitre  eociicled  at  (he  bniiom  with 
adoublepai    " 


I  theaiieofaieofthe bricks, 
and  about  fourteen  inches 
in  depth,  lined  with  tilei, 
and  having  a  )e<lge  round 
the  inside,  ao  that  they 


geeted  that  these  ic 

honsebold  gods,  of  the 

ancient  Ah)'  rians,  w  hich, 

indniiAssjrUD  Teraphim.     being  secreted  underthe 

nre  rBtoided  to  protect  the  entrances  of  the  palace 
fita  the  admiaaiaa  of  evlL     See  Bonomi,  liinmli, 

F^nna  snnewhat  nmitar  but  less  hideous  have  be 
bind  iBune  the  Egyptian  niins  and  elsewhere,  whii 
*tto  ro  have  been  employed  with  a  like  ugnificatH 
W  Thomson,  La^  and  Book,  ii,  2a, 

V.  Lilrra/trt. — The  principal  authorities  concemii 
ife  iB^ioi  are  Uichaelis,  De  TerapHu,  in  (he  Co> 
"M.  Sir.  Gott.  (Brtm.  1763),  p.  £  sq.i  Hersen,  !)t  Tira- 
iMm  lYiteh.  1665);  Wickmannshausen,  Dr  Tert^im 
(ilsiLITOS);  aba  in  Ugolino,  rAeaiiMr.  xxiii,7;  Aniaat, 
1*  bat  FamHia  J'icobi  (Lips.  1744) ;  Uuxtorf,  Ux. 
T"oti.p,i6B0-64i  Pfeiffer,  £Hre,  BtH  p.  1-28 ;  Hot- 
liseef,  UiM.  OrinU.  p.'  296 ;  Selden,  Ve  JHit  Sgrit 
^ff^Bfm.  i,  !,■  Spencer,  I>t  Lrgg.  Hebr.  p.  920-1038: 
"■•liafi,  HitToc  i,  62S:  Coipuir,  Appar.  Cril.  p.  537- 
M£;  Jaiiev,  Uitt.  CrU,  da  Dognn,  ii,  8(  tieaeniua, 


TEREBIKTH 


Ancient  Ptgnrca,  poedblj  Teraphim. 
Thaaur.  a.  v.;  Winkler,  Antmadttrt.  PAUoL  ii,  351  sq. 
See  luoi^TBV. 

Terebiutli,  a  majestic  OrienUl  tree,  which  has 
been  made  by  many  a  rival  of  the  oak,  as  a  represen- 
Utiva  of  the  Heb,  nks,  nbi«,  b^tt,  or  ]iix.  See 
Plain.  So  Celsius  {llUrob.  ii,  34-68),  and  naluraliita 
generally  since.  Travellers  frequently  confound  the  two 
trees.  Tbey  are,  howerer,  quite  different  in  many  par- 
ticulars. The  bark,  shape,  aud  general  character  are  re- 
markably alike,  but  the  wood,  the  leaf,  and  the  blossom 
diifer  very  obviously.    See  Topooimphical  Tkkhs. 

The  terebinth  is  the  I'ittaciia  lerMnthai  nf  bou- 
nisls,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  bttm  or  tulia,  and  well 
known  in  the  lireek  isUnds  as  the  turptnlme^rer.  See 
Teil.  In  Chios  especially  a  conuderabie  quantity  of 
turpentine  la  extracted  from  it  by  tappiuf;  the  trunk; 
but  this  is  not  practiced  in  Palestine,  ^  here  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  be  ignorant  of  ila  commercial  value.     It 

of  the  cmntry,  being  generally  found  in  aJtiialions  too 
warm  Tor  the  oak,  whose  place  it  there  supplies,  although 
thev  are  occasionally  found  immediately  adjoining,  as 
at  tell  el-Kady  (Trislnpi,  /.aud  o/ln-ad,  p.  581).  It  is 
seldom  seen  in  clumps  or  groves,  never  io  forests,  but 
stands  isolated  and  weird-like  in  some  bare  ravine  or 
ig  else  towers  above  the  lower 


iwood.     The  balm  \a 


'ergreen. 


is  often 


lall  featbi-i 

ill  in  the  autumn  snd  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  They 
re  pinnate,  tbe  leaflets  larger  than  those  of  the  len- 
sk.  and  their  hue  is  a  very  dark  reddish-green,  not 
uite  sn  sombre  as  the  locust-tree.  The  flowers  are  in 
lusters  like  those  of  a  vine,  inconspicuous,  and  are  fol- 
ivred  by  small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from 
*a  til  five  inches  in  length,  resembling  much  the  clus- 
•n  nf  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just  set  They  are 
r  a  ruddy  purple  and  remarkably  juicy.  Another  fruit, 
r  rather  excrescence,  is  found  on  the  tree,  scatlered 


:e  of  a 


The  people 


riti,  i,  209;  ii,  114).    From  indnoiia  iu  (he  tr 


Braiicb  of  the  T«ret)liiIIi. 
Hdwb  1  tort  of  transptrcnl  tMUum,  congtiiming  a  very 
pure  aiid  fine  specipa  uf  turpentine,  wiih  an  agree- 
able odor,  like  cilrnn  or  je«uiiiiie,iiid  ■  mild  iwte,  and 
hardening  gradually  into  a  tnuiaparent  gum.  ( t  is  called 
Cypcui  or  Chian  turpentine,  and  ii  obtained  in  July  by 
wounding  the  bark  in  «venl  places,  leaving  a  apace 
of  about  three  inehea  beiween  the  wonnris.  Krum  the» 
ihe  turpentine  ia  received  on  atonea,  upon  which  it  be- 
coniea  ao  much  condenaed  br  the  coldneaa  or  tbe  night 
a*  u>  admit  of  being  acraped  olT  with  ■  knire,  which  ia 
always  done  berore  aunriae.  It  i»  again  liquefied  in  the 
nun  and  pa»ed  through  a  atrainer,  in  order  to  Tree  it 
Trom  all  exlraneoiia  matters.  The  quantity  produced 
13  very  Mnali,  four  large  tree*,  eixly  yean  aid,  only 
yielding  two  pounds  and  a  half:  it  njay  be  aomewhat 
more  in  favorable  Miuatiuns.  In  cunnequeocv  of  this, 
and  iia  auperior  qualiliea,  the  turpentine  ia  very  costly, 
and  is  often  adulterated  with  inrerinr  aubatancet  (Kitto, 
J'hgt,  Hilt.  o/Pidal,  p.  ecxxjivlii).  The  tree  is  found 
also  in  Ana  Minor  (many  of  ibem  near  Smyrna),  Greece, 
Iialt-,  the  aoDth  ol  Fnuier,  Hpain,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  ia  there  deacribed  as  not  usually  rising  to  the 
height  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  Il  often  exceeds  that 
aize,  however,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Syria  it  ia  very  much  la^r.     See  Oak. 
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i  TERMINISM 

Slany  (ereUnthe  remain  to  thla  day  objects  of  t 
ration  in  their  neighborhood,  and  tbe  favuriie  buri- 
placeofaBedawiu  sheikis  underaaolllarytree.  F 
em  iravellen  will  recall  the  "Mother  of  raga"  on 

oulskirts  of  the  dcacrt — a  lerehinih 


if  Man 


The" 


the 


Hebron,  waa  said  to  be  ■  lerebiiiih, 
which  remained  till  the  4th  century  (JeTDm^  De  Ijk. 
Hrb,  87;  Soiomen,  Ecda.  Hiit.  ii,  4;  camp.  Jo■ephu^ 
War,  T,  9,  7),  and  on  ita  nle  Conatantine  erecl«<1  a 
church,  the  ruina  of  which  alill  remain.  It  is  aaid  that 
the  tree  dried  up  in  Ihe  reign  of  Thendosiua  the  Young- 
er !  but  that  the  inink  produced  a  new  tree,  from  wh  kh 
Brocard  (vii.  64),  Salignac  (x,  b).  and  other  old  travel- 
len  declare  that  they  brought  slips  of  the  new  and  old 
wood  to  their  own  couniiy  (ZuaUart  Voyngt  dt  Jim- 
taltm,  iv,  1).  The  tree  wu  accidentally  destroved  bv 
fire  in  A.D.  I64C  (Mariti,  p.  620).  lis 'modem' repr^ 
aentalis'e,  however,  is  a  true  oak,  aa  is  proved  both  by 
Ita  leaves  and  actual  acome^  Tbe  tree  on  which  Ju- 
das hanged  himself  Is  said  to  have  been  a  terebinth, 
and  ita  descendant  is  yet  shown  to  (he  credulous,  over- 
hengiiig  Ihe  valley  of  Hinnom.  Towards  the  nonb 
of  Palestine  the  tree  becomes  more  scarce;  but  in  art- 
cieut  Moab  and  Ammou,  and  in  the  region  around 
Heshhon.  it  is  the  only  one  that  relieves  the  monot- 
ony of  the  rolling  downs  and  boundlcaa  sheepwalks; 
and  in  the  few  glens  south  of  the  Jabbok  there  are 
many  trees  of  a  larger  size  than  others  which  remain 
west  of  the  Jordan  ( Tristram,  Nal.  Illtl.  of  tht  Biblt, 
p.  401).  In  Turkey  the  burial -grounda  of  Christiana, 
particularly  the  Armenians,  are  planted  wilb  lerebiiith- 
trees,  the  cvpress  being  reserved  fur  the  Mnhatnmed- 
ans  (Calcott   [Lady],  Script.  Btrbal,  p.  604).       See 

Te'resh  (Heb.  uj.  IC^n,  prob.  Pera.a/rKYiirn;  Sept. 
[inaomecopieiionly]()o,iacoten^Cl  Vulg.rAarvi), 
Ihe  lecondHiamed  of  Ihe  two  eunuchs  who  kept  Ihe 
door  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  and  who  were  baneed, 
iheir  plot  to  BBSaasinale  tbe  king  being  discovere<l  bv 
Monlecai  (  l-Uth.  ii,  21 ;  vi,  2).  RC.  479.  Joaephils 
calls  him  Thodnttt  (etofionic  Am.  xi,  S,  4  and  10), 
aiKl  says  that,  the  conapiracy  having  been  detected  by 
Itnmsbaziu^a  servant  of  one  of  the  eunucha,  who  was  a 
Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed  it  to  Mordccai,  the  con- 
spirators were  crucitled. 

TaimlnlBil]  and  the  Termisistic  CosTRoi-Eiwt. 
The  word  Trrminiim  has  reference  to  the  terminus  i.f 
tbe  period  of  grace  accorded  to  man  aaan  individual  or 
in  the  mass.  The  basis  of  the  dispute  which  aroae 
upon  this  matter  was  ihe  Middle-Age,  Auguatiniaii 
theory,  that  the  end  of  this  earthly  life  ia  in  every  in- 
atanoe  the  end  of  gracious  opportunity,  ao  that  even 
unbaptiEcd  children  become  at  death  tbe  prey  nf  hell. 
The  Hefbrmation  led  the  cansciousness  of  ChriMiana 
back  to  the  dynamic  condiliona  of  salvation,  namely, 
on  the  OIK  hand,  to  tlie  free  grace  of  tiod,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  internal,  religious,  and  moral  state  of  re- 
pentanoe.  In  Ihe  light  nf  the  former  condition  it  waa 
poaaible  to  soppnie  that  Ihe  lermimu  graiia  might  be 
extended  beyond  the  ttrtaimu  rila;  under  the  laiicr 
it  could  be  contracted  to  even  narrower  limit)  than  the 
duraiion  of  earthly  life.  A  recognition  of  the  poaaibil- 
Ity  of  widening  the  period  of  grace  led  to  the  devplup- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apocaiastaais  (q.  v.),  while 
its  contrary  gave  rise  Xo  Terminiam. 

The  leading  promulgatoia  of  Tefmirism  were  the 
Frbndt,  who  taught  that  every  penon  has  a  special 
day  of  viailalion,  which  is  but  transient  and  may  end 
before  the  close  of  the  life  of  earth  (see  Winer,  Comp. 
DarUiUtn^,  p.  87).  The  Pietists  also  contributed  to- 
wards the  growth  nf  that  idea  |>y  their  depreciation  of 
(he  worth  of  repentance  lata  in  life.  The  oo(itroT«rv;r 
upon  the  subject  was  fairly  opened  by  the  appearance 
of  a  work  by  J.  G.  Ttiiec,  deacon  at  Sorau  (died  1700), 
entitled  TVrNjiniu  I'tremplmvu  Salutu  Bumaim,  (>tc 
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(1698).  A  nnmber  of  responses  were  written,  the  more 
impoitsnt  of  them  by  Neumann,  professor  at  Wit- 
tenbeig,  Diu,  dt  Term.  SaluU  etc  (Viteb.  1700),  and 
Diu,  de  Tempore  Gratia^  etc.  (1701) ;  also  lulg,  pro- 
feawr  at  Leipdc,  Vortra^  vb,  d.  propket.,  apostoL  u, 
mtng.'iutk,  LekrSj  etc,  with  other  works.  Kecbenberg, 
the  wn-io-kw  of  Spener,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Rose 
with  his  Disit,  de  Grat^  Revocatricu  Termino  ( Lips. 
1700).  The  dispute  was  dropped  on  the  death  of  Ittig, 
in  1710,  and  the  ad  ranee  of  rationalism  deprived  the 
qutttiun  of  interest.  For  the  theology  of  our  time,  the 
only  importance  of  the  discussion  lies  in  its  possible  in- 
fluence in  occasioning  profounder  determinations  with 
i^gini  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  hardened  against 
gnce  in  this  life,  and  the  infinite  consequences  depend- 
ing upon  the  hour  of  death  and  the  free  sovereignty 
of  God. 

The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  laigely  given  in 
the  wurlcs  of  Kechenberg  and  Ittig.  See  also  Winer, 
TitoL  Ltieratur,  p.  446;  Bretschneider,  Syttemat.  Ent- 
rici/.  p.693.  On  the  dispute  itself,  see  Einem,  Kirchen' 
jack  <L  18.  JakrJL  ii,  787 ;  Walch,  End.  in  d,  Religioiu- 
itrekigk,dtvamf,4uUL Kirekej\\,bh\  sq.;  Baurogarten, 
GeK^dUe  d,  HeliffioHtparteieHf  p.  1282  sq. — Uerzog, 
R«ai'Eneytiop,  a.  y. 

Texxns,  m  law,  are  the  periods  in  England  when 
the  courts  of  law  hold  their  sittings  at  Westminster  for 
the  dtscbarge  of  their  judicial  functions.  There  are 
fciur  in  every  year,  namely,  Hilary  term,  Easter  term. 
Trinity  term,  and  Michaelmas  term ;  but  the  last  of 
tb€w  is  Dsoally  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year. 
They  were  supposed  by  Selden  to  have  been  established 
by  William  the  Conqneror ;  but  Spelman  has  shown 
thsi  they  originated  in  the  observances  of  the  Church, 
and  were  no  more  than  those  leisure  periods  when  there 
wn  neither  fast  nor  festival  nor  rural  avocation  to 
viibbuld  the  suitor  from  attending  the  courL  At  first 
th«  courts  in  Christian  countries  continued  open  all  the 
year  round,  but  the  Chureh  interposed.  The  sacred  sea- 
iMi  of  Advent  and  Christmas  originated  the  winter  va- 
cuiua ;  the  time  of  Lent  and  Easter  gave  rise  to  that 
•if  the  spring;  the  third  we  owe  to  Pentecost;  and  the 
rcf^aintioas  of  agricultural  pursuits  account  for  the  long 
ipsce  that  intervenes  between  Midsummer  and  Michael- 
mis.  Sundays  and  other  bolydays  were  included  in 
the  prohibition  which,  in  517,  was  established  by  a  can- 
on of  the  Church,  and,  says  Blackstone,  fortified  by  an 
imperial  constitution  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  com- 
prised in  the  Tkeodoeian  Code*  In  the  commencement 
■nd  duration  of  these  terms,  these  regulations  of  the 
Church  were  kept  in  view.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
one  of  his  laws,  says  that  from  Advent  to  the  octave 
'i  Epiphany,  from  Septnagesima  to  the  octave  of  Eas- 
ier, from  the  Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
ftom  four  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday  until  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  Monday,  the  peace  of  God  and 
bi4T  Chnich  should  be  kept  throughout  the  realm  {A  ti- 
CMf  Lame  and  /netHutione  of  England^  p.  190).  We 
kam  from  Britton  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  no 
Kcuiar  plea  oould  be  held,  nor  any  man  sworn  on  the 
eru^jetisis  during  Advent,  Lent,  Pentecost,  or  the 
tines  of  harvest  and  vintage,  and  the  days  of  the  great 
^tsnies  and  all  solemn  festivals.  The  bishops,  how- 
trcr,  be  adds,  granted  dispensations  that  assizes  and 
jsritt  mighc  be  taken  at  these  seasons;  and  afterwards, 
tiy  lUtate  Westminster  1,  8  Edward  I,  c.  51,  it  was 
eairted  that  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  mort  d'ancester 
ml  dsrrrin  presentment  should  be  taken  in  Advent, 
^cf'^Mgesima,  and  Lent.  The  portions  not  included 
in  the  piohibitioDS  became  what  are  called  terrtUj  and 
«€fe  doMMDinated  according  to  the  saint  to  whose  feast 
(keyoccaned  moat  nearly. — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

TEKH9  OF  CoxximiON,  those  conditions  on  which 
the  nembew  of  a  particular  Church  are  agreed,  and 
vhicb  sre  the  basis  of  their  fellowship.  Terms  of  com- 
•sioa  are  not  to  be  identified  with  terms  of  salvation ;  | 


nor  should  terms  of  lay  oommnnion  be  as  comprehen- 
sive and  theological  as  those  of  clerical  fellowship. 

Terrace  (n|pl3,  mesiUih,  2  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Sept. 
iLvd^aoiQ ;  a  hiyhwuy^  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered), 
a  staircase,  constructed  by  Solomon  for  his  edifices  out 
of  the  algum-trees  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  See 
Pauice;  Tkhplk. 

TerrasBon,  Andr6,  a  French  clergyman,  and  first 
of  a  literary  family  of  considerable  note  in  France,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1669,  became  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
preacher  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  preacher  to  the 
court  or  Lorraine.  His  pulpit  services  were  much  ap- 
plauded, and  attended  by  crowded  congregations.  His 
exertions  during  Lent  in  the  metropolitan  church  at 
Paris  threw  him  into  an  illness  finom  which  he  died, 
April  25, 1723.  His  Semwns  were  printed  in  1726  (4 
vols.  12mo)  and  1736.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

TerrasBon,  Gaapard,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Lyons,  Oct.  5,  1680,  and  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  the  house  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris. 
He  resided  afterwards  in  different  houses  of  bis  onler, 
chiefly  at  Troyes,  where  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
for  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  For  some  time  he 
employed  himself  in  delivering  exhortations  in  the 
seminaries,  but  after  Andr^*s  death  he  accepted  solicita- 
tions to  preach,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  superior 
to  that  of  his  brother.  He  preached  in  Paris  during 
five  years ;  but  various  circumstances,  particularly  his 
attachment  to  the  Jansenists,  obliged  him  to  leave  both 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  and  the  pulpit  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  Treigny  in 
1735 ;  but,  persecution  still  following  him,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  which  he  left  in  1744  to  be  confined  with 
the  Minims  at  ArgenteuiL  He  was  at  length  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  died  in  Paris^  Jan.  2, 1752,  leaving  Sermons  (4 
vols.  12mo),  and  an  anonymous  book,  Letirea  eur  la 
Justice  Chritienne,yfh\ch  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

TerrasBOn,  Jean,  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1670,  where  he  also  studied,  and 
entered  the  Oratory. .  In  1707  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  be  entered  into  the  liter- 
ary discussions  of  the  day.  In  1721  be  became  profess- 
or of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1732 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academv.  To- 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  he  lost  his  memory.  He  died 
in  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1750.  He  published  a  number  of 
historical  works.    See  Hoefer,  Nvuv,  Bing,  Gineralff  s.  v. 

Terrier,  a  formal  survey  and  plan  or  schednle  of 
Church  property,  ordered  by  English  canon  law  to  be 
made  and  preser\'ed  in  the  bishop's  registry.  A  terrier 
of  glebe  lands  made  under  queen  Elizabeth  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Exchequer. 

Territorial  Sjatem.  This  title  is  applied  to 
that  theory  of  Church  government  which  assumes  that 
the  ruler  of  a  country  possesses,  5y  virtue  of  his  sorer ^ 
eignfgf  the  right  to  govem  the  Church,  if  Protestant, 
which  has  been  established  within  his  realm. 

The  Middle  Ages  had  witnessed  a  constant  associa- 
tion of  the  Church  with  the  State,  which  was  at  times 
carried  so  far  as  to  include  the  one  under  the  other  S!) 
one  of  its  parts.  When  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy  could  be  asserted,  the  Church  would  attempt 
to  subject  the  State  to  its  anthority ;  but  when  a  re- 
lapse into  heathen  principles  took  place,  the  State  was 
ready  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  civil  power  over 
the  religion  of  the  land.  When  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  the  15th  century  had  failed,  the  renewed  agi- 
tation, of  which  Zwingli,  Luther,  etc.,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, addressed  itself  to  the  princes  and  estates  of 
the  land.  The  sovereign  powers  of  either  party  as- 
sumed the  right  to  dictate  the  creed  of  their  subjects. 
The  Roman  Catholic  prince  who  became  a  Protestant 
sought  to  carry  his  country  with  him  over  to  Protes- 
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taatiBm ;  the  Lutheran  who  passed  orer  into  the  Be- 
formed  Church  assumed  to  transfer  bis  subjects  also. 
The  belief  of  the  prince  was  to  determine  the  creed  of 
the  laud.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ended  this  anom- 
alous  practice,  but  expressly  recognised  the  sovereignty 
of  the  prince  as  the  source  of  the  jus  refomianiu 

The  dangerous  character  of  the  principle  which  de- 
rived all  the  rights  belonging  to  an  evangelical  Church 
from  the  head  of  the  State  was  soon  recognised,  and  led 
to  the  development  of  the  theoiy  which  is  usually  known 
as  the  episcopal  system. 

The  territorial  sj'stem  was  formulated  at  the  close 
of  the  17ih  century  as  a  foil  to  that  theory,  finding  its 
leading  advocates  in  Christian  Thomasius  (q.  v.)  and 
his  pupil  Brenneisen  (i>c  Jure  Piincipis  circa  AcUo' 
pkora  [Hals,  1675],  in  Thomasius,  A  userUsene  deutsche 
Schriften^  1696,  p.  76  sq.),  and  its  principal  opponent  in 
Johann  Benedikt  Carpsov  (q.  v.).  As  formulated  by 
Thomasius,  the  reigning  prince  possesses,  as  a  natural 
right,  the  authority  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  his  countxy,  and  of  banishing  persons  who  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  may  dismiss  a 
preacher  who  dispenses  false  teachings,  and  may  for- 
bid the  introduction  of  new  confessions,  etc ;  but  he 
cannot  impose  his  own  creed  upon  his  subjects,  nor 
finally  determine  in  matters  of  religion.  The  theory 
found  many  supporters,  jurists  as  well  as  theologians, 
among  them  J.  H.  Bobmer  and  Joh.  Jac.  Moser  (q.  v.). 
It  has  been  defended  in  quite  recent  times,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  litu^cal  disputes,  by  BluUer,  Mar- 
heinecke,  Augusti,  and  others.  The  coUegial  system 
deprived  the  territorial  theory  of  every  support ;  and 
the  present  tendency  towards  an  entire  separarion  be- 
tween State  and  Church  is  wholly  antagonistic  to  its 
prevalence.  Both  legislation  and  praxis  have  suffered 
from  its  influence  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  entire  subject,  see  Stahl,  Kirchenver/assung 
nack  fjehre  u,  Beckt  d.  Protestttnten,  p.  22  sq. ;  Richter, 
Gtsch.  cL  evcmg,  Kirchawerfassuttg  in  Dtutschland,  p.  212 
sq. ;  Friedberg,  De  Finibus  itUer  Ecdencun  el  Civitatem^ 
etc.  (Lips.  1861);  Lehmann,  De  Puce  Reliffiosa,  i,  23; 
^eU^hltoM,  Observatt.  Juris  Ecclesiastici  (Hake,  1788, 
8vo) ;  the  works  of  Thomasius,  Carpzov,  etc. ;  Bohmer, 
ConsHia  et  Dedsiones,  tom.  i,  pars  i,  respons.  xv. — Uer- 
zog,  RecU'Enryklop,  s.  v.  See  Chukcu  and  Statk; 
CoLLKOiAL  System. 

'  Terry,  Parshalt^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Aquebogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nor.  8,  1806 ;  was 
licensed  tn  preach  by  the  Methodist  Prutestant  Church 
of  New  York ;  preached  at  Aquebogue  for  two  years ; 
was  ordained  by  the  Congregational  Convention  of 
Long  Island  in  1881,  and  labored  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Patchogue ;  but,  feeling  the  need  of  a  more  thor- 
ough course  of  theology,  studied  in  the  seminary  at- 
tached to  Yale  College,  graduated  in  1840,  and  became 
a  member  of  Onondaga  Presbytery.  In  1843  he  was 
editor  of  Che  Religious  Recorder  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  in 
1848  removed  to  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  received  by 
Cortland  Presbytery;  thence,  in  1853, to  Painesville,  O., 
where  he  ministered  three  years.  He  subsequently  la- 
bored, in  1857,  at  Unionville',0.;  1858,  Thompson;  1861, 
Hudson;  1862,  Franklin  Mills;  1863,  Tmy.  He  died 
OcL  20,  1865.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  tal- 
ents, which  he  improved  by  culture.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  822.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ter  Sanotns  is  the  triumphal  hymn  of  the  an- 
cient liturgies,  '*  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory,"  etc.,  and  is  based 
on  the  three  holies  (Isa.  vi,  8 ;  Rev.  iv,  8).  In  all  an- 
cient liturgies  the  Ter  Sanctus  comes  near,  but  before, 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  is  sung  by  the  choir 
and  the  people.  *'  The  pontiff  who  is  to  celebrate  ap- 
proaches the  altar  and  praises  the  works  of  God,  and, 
giving  thanks  for  all,  associates  himself  with  the  an- 
gels, and  vociferates  with  them  the  triumphal  hymn 
Holy,  holy,  holy ;  and  the  people  also  recite  it,  typify- 


ing the  equality  of  peace  which  we  shall  hereafter  en« 
joy  with  the  angels,  and  our  union  with  them"  (Simcun 
of  Thessalonica,  Comm.  on  Lit,  of  St,  Chryaos,y,  This 
hymn  formerly  concluded  with  the  words  "  Hosanna 
in  the  highest,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  This  is  the 
case  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  Chiysostom,  Sl 
Basil,  the  Malabar,  Mozarabic,  and  Sarum.  In  that  of 
St.  Clement  the  Sattctus  and  Uosatma  are  separate,  and 
the  Biozarabic  has  the  further  addition  **  Hagioa,  hagi- 
os,  hagios,  Kyrie  ho  Theos."  The  prefaces  of  Ter  Stmo- 
tus  are  very  various,  being  adapted  to  different  festi- 
vals and  seasons.  But  they  invariably  end  with  the 
doxological  form  represented  by  the  *<  Therefore  with 
angels  and  archangels,"  etc.,  of  the  Prayer-book.  In  all 
liturgies  the  preface  is  sung  or  said  by  the  celebrant 
alone,  the  choir  and  people  joining  in  at  the  hymn  it- 
self. Hence  in  the  Samm  Missal,  followed  by  the  Pray- 
er-books of  1549  and  1552,  the  Sanctus  is  printed  as  a 
separate  paragraph,  llie  hymn  is  also  called  Trisagi- 
on  (q.  v.).     See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theol,  s.  v. 

Tersteegen,  Gerhard,  the  mystic  and  sacred  poet, 
was  bom  at  Bf  eurs,  on  Nov.  25, 1 697.  He  early  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  including 
the  Hebrew,  and  friends  advised  his  preparation  for  a 
learned  career;  but,  his  father  having  died,  his  mother 
was  induced,  from  domestic  considerations,  to  choose  a 
morcantUe  life  for  him  instead.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
his  brother-in  law  at  Mulheim  in  1713,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  grace 
of  God.  BiUlheim  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
alted and  vigorous  piety  which  was  kept  alive  through 
the  holding  of  weekly  convocations,  and  made  itself  felt 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  These  convocations  became  an 
occasion  of  offence  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  Hoff- 
mann, the  BlUlheim  pastor,  was  cited  before  the  Classis 
of  Duisburg,  which  decided  that  he  must  refrain  from 
holding  them  in  future,  and  induced  the  Synod  of 
Cleves  to  take  similar  action.  Nothing  has  been  found, 
however,  to  show  that  Hoffmann  was  guilty  of  hetero- 
doxy, or  that  the  convocations  served  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  leading  many  souls  to  Christ.  In 
spite  of  these  inquisitorial  measures,  the  convocations 
were  obstinately  continued  at  Mulheim,  and  Terstee- 
gen, for  his  part,  was  alienated  from  the  Church  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the 
public  worship,  and  particularly  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  evident  sinners  were  allow- 
ed to  partake.  He  finished  his  apprenticeship,  but  two 
years  aAerwards,  in  1719,  uuder  the  impulse  of  religious 
sentiment,  renounced  his  business  fur  one  of  a  more  re- 
tired character.  He  now  became  a  ribbon- weaver  and 
an  ascetic.  He  had  no  companion  save  the  girl  who 
wound  his  silk.  His  clothing  was  poor,  his  food  scanty 
and  simple ;  but  his  charities,  whatever  might  be  hia 
income,  were  numerous.  He  considered  this  ascetical, 
hermit  life  the  ideal  condition  of  a  Christian  on  the 
earth,  and  for  a  time  endured  its  trials  and  privations 
with  unwavering  confidence  in  the  care  of  his  heavenly 
Father ;  but  gradually  he  became  the  prey  of  internal 
anxieties  which  tortured  him  during  five  years  with  but 
occasional  and  transient  inter\'entions  of  hope.  But  in 
1724  that  period  of  suffering  came  to  its  close.  He  cel> 
ebrated  the  return  of  his  Saviour's  smile  in  the  hvmn 
Wie  bist  Du  mir  so  inmg  gutj  mein  HoHejiriester  Duf 
and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  his  Lortl  which  he 
signed  with  his  own  blood — probably  in  imitation  of 
the  marquis  de  Renty,  whose  life  he  had  treated  with 
great  pleasure  in  his  book  Leben  heiUgtr  Seelen,  i,  8. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness bis  preparation  came  to  an  end.  He  was  thence- 
forward, though  much  against  bis  will,  thrown  among 
men  and  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
religion.  He  resided  with  his  brother,  and  while  em- 
ployed in  the  tuition  of  that  brother's  children  was  led 
to  undertake  a  work  which  initiated  his  career  as  a 
mystical  writer— the  UnparteOacker  Ahtxm 
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GrunABokrkeUen,  a  catechetical  manual,  first  printed 
iu  1801  and  again  in  1842.  In  this  book,  he  evidently 
kaoed  on  the  French  mystic  Pierre  Poiret  (q.  v.)  as  re- 
apecu  both  its  arrangement  and  matter.  The  first 
three  oentories  of  the  Church  are  represented  n  having 
been  pure,  and  the  succeeding  ages,  from  Constantino 
to  the  15th  century,  as  a  period  of  great  apostasy.  The 
liicht  broke  through  with  power  in  the  Reformation, 
but  aftenrards  again  declined.  Christianity  exists  more 
generally  in  name  than  in  fact.  Upon  this  work  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  translations  and  prefaces,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  Tersteegen  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  time  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
Im  includes  Labadie,  Manuel  de  PieU  (with  preface 
dated  Mulheim,  May  21, 1726) ;  Jean  de  Bemi^res  Lou- 
vigny's  works  {Dcu  rerhorffene  Leben  mit  Ckristo  in 
Gvtt,  etc,  with  preface  dated  Dec  18, 1726) ;  Thomas 
a  Kempia,  Imiiatio  ChriaU;  Gerlach  Petersen,  Solilo' 
quia  (1727).  In  1738  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
work  entitled  A  uaerie^ene  Lebaubeschr,  heil,  SeeUriy  the 
final  (third)  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1753,  follow- 
ed bjr  a  second  edition  of  the  whole  work  in  the  next 
rear.  The  saints  so  commemorated  belong  altogether 
10  the  Roman  Catholic  communion— «  fact  which  Ter- 
steegen excused  on  the  ground  that  others  had  render- 
ed a  similar  service  to  Protestantism ;  but  there  is  sat- 
ufactoTY  proof  that  he  possessed  an  especial  fondness 
kt  the  peculiar  piety  cultivated  by  the  mystical  ascet- 
ics of  the  former  Church.  In  1749  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  a  poetical  composition  by  Madame  Guyon  il- 
lostracive  of  the  inner  life,  and  with  this  work  (»m* 
pleted  the  series  of  his  mystical  writings^  In  them  all 
he  takes  Poiret — sometimes  Godfrey  Aniold  (q.  v.)  also 
—for  his  master.  His  mystical  tendency  is  sometimes 
exaggerated  into  Quietism  (q.  v.)  in  them,  so  that  he 
caa  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  approval  of  a  state  of 
peifcct  rest  for  the  soul  which  begins  and  continues 
through  the  direct  operation  of  God  on  the  soul  with- 
out any  mediation  whatever,  even  though  it  be  that  of 
Scripture  or  of  Christ. 

Tenteegen  yiekled  to  the  persuasions  of  Hoffmann 
sad  others,  and  began  to  address  public  assemblies  at 
about  the  time  when  his  first  literary  efforts  were  put 
funh.  In  1728  he  renounced  his  handicraft  and  gave 
kinself  wholly  to  the  care  of  souls.  His  wants  were 
supplied  by  the  contributions  of  friends  and  by  several 
kgadies,  so  that  he  was  even  able  to  exercise  a  liberal 
benevolenoe.  His  advice  was  desired  by  great  numbers 
of  people  living  everywhere  in  the  territories  of  Cleves 
and  Betg.  Otterbeck,  a  farm  between  Mulheim  and 
£lhcrfeld,  became  a  station  where  a  number  of  his  ad- 
herents lived  together  in  the  practice  of  industry,  self- 
renmciation,  and  piety.  He  furnished  them  twelve 
isles  of  conduct  (given  at  the  close  of  voL  iii  of  his  letr 
ten),  and  watched  over  them  with  jealous  care.  A 
wock  written  in  their  behalf  in  1727  became  a  bulwark 
gainst  Antinomianism  (q.  v.),  and  saved  them  from  the 
csoeaaes  into  which  other,  but  kindred,  associations 
veie  drawn.  A  second  centre  of  his  influence  was  £1- 
bofeld,  and  subsequently  Barmen.  This  region  was 
iroobled  with  the  fiinatical  influence  of  Eller  (q.  v.)  and 
his  mpporten.  To  counteract  that  influence,  Terstee- 
gen wrote  an  effiBCtual  admonition  (comp.  Weg  der  Wakr- 
M,  zi).  Solingen  was  a  third  station,  and  it  was  there 
chat  Tenteegen  delivered  the  only  »ermon  ever  preach- 
ed bv  him.  At  Crefeld  extraordinary  manifestations 
aeconpanied  a  work  of  grace,  which  were  controlled 
through  hts  judicioas  counsel  He  was  also  brought 
iato  rdatkms  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  and  was 
sufidied  by  Zinzendorf,  Dober,  and  other  leaders  to  cast 
ie  hn  lot  with  theirs;  hot  he  steadily  refused,  less  on 
the  groood  of  their  unnsoal  methods  than  because  he 
txiimd  their  teadilnga  to  be  erroneous.  He  chai^red 
<hcB  with  identifying  aanctification  with  justification 
B^  *ith  arisreptesenting  the  legal  and  the  evangelical 
c^SBnics  of  reUgion.  He  found  in  them  no  earnest 
ttiriog  in  the  wnj  of  a  progressive  sanctification,  and 


no  willingness  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
for  thorough-going  self-denial  and  persistent  watchful- 
ness and  prayer,  which  they  denounced  as  legalism. 
His  position  hindered  the  Moravians  from  securing  an 
establishment  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

In  1740  an  occurrence  at  Solingen  led  the  authorities 
to  issue  a  positive  prohibition  of  conventicles,  and  Ter- 
steegen saw  his  extended  and  successful  labors  inters 
rupted.  During  ten  years  he  was  able  to  hold  public 
gatherings  only  in  Holland,  whither  he  frequently  jour- 
neyed; but  his  correspondence  and  private  labors  in- 
creased enormously.  He  regarded  the  prohibition  as  a 
trial,  and  counselled  submission.  But  when  in  1750  a 
new  awakening  took  place,  he  began  once  more  to  as- 
sert the  right  of  **  private  assemblies."  He  wrote  an 
awakening  sermon  at  this  time  on  2  Cor.  v,  14,  which 
was  favorably  received  and  led  to  the  ultimate  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  discourses  under  the  title  GtuAiche 
Broaammj  etc.  (1773, 2  vols,  in  4  pts.).  They  represent 
the  culmination  of  his  powers,  and  arc  equalled  in  con- 
tents and  method  by  but  few  of  the  productions  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  favor  with  which  these  sermons  were  received 
brought  their  author  into  general  notice,  and  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  work  of  Tersteegen  among  his  adherents.  The 
person  selected  for  this  duty  was  a  member  of  the  high 
consistory  named  Hecker,  a  native  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces and  a  friend  to  Tersteegen.  Through  him  the 
latter  was  induced  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
and  subsequently  a  critique  of  the  (Euvres  du  PkUo- 
tophe  de  8ani-«mci,  which  elicited  the  approval  of  the 
king.  A  steady  approximation  on  the  part  of  Terstee- 
gen and  his  friends  towards  the  State  Churoh  is  notice- 
able from  this  period,  but  he  was  never  formally  identi- 
fied with  it  because  of  its  tolerance  of  open  sinners  as 
communicants.  He  discussed  this  question  in  a  tract 
issued  in  1768,  shortly  before  his  decease.  A  feeble  and 
broEen  constitution  troubled  him  all  his  days;  but  he 
attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  passing  away 
in  a  quiet  slumber  April  3, 1769. 

As  a  poet,  Tersteegen  was  prolific,  and  thoroughly, 
though  evangelically,  mystical.  His  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  self-renunciation  and  a  blessed  loss  of  self 
in  God  was  so  profound  as  to  prevent  the  Church  of  his 
day  from  appreciating  his  merit.  His  hymns  are  now 
found,  however,  in  the  collections  of  every  German 
Churoh.  His  principal  collection  of  hymns  was  pub- 
lished in  1729  under  the  title  Geutliche$  BlumengSrtiein 
(15th  ed.  Essen,  1855).  He  also  rendered  the  mystical 
poems  of  Labadie  into  German,  and  contributed  to  the 
collection  known  as  GottgeheUifftet  Harfengpiel  d,  Kin^ 
der,  etc  His  works  have  been  published  in  Germany  by 
G.  D.  Bttdecker.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Kerlen 
(Mulheim,  1853),  and  Gdbel  in  his  Geschichte  d,  chrigtU 
LedenSf  etc,  iii,  289-447.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyhiop, 
s.y. 

Tertla  (Lat.  third) ,  the  name  given  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  third  hour  of  prayer;  that  is,  nine  in  the 
morning.  Different  theories  are  given  of  its  origin; 
some  saying  that  it  was  obserx'ed  in  regard  to  our  Sav- 
iour's being  condemned  by  Pilate  at  that  time,  others 
that  it  is  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon 
the  apostles  at  that  hour.  This  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  Cassian  and  BasiL  On  all  festivals  this  service 
was  omitted,  because  on  Sundays  the  communion  was 
used,  which  always  began  at  this  hour.  See  Bingham, 
Christ,  Antiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix,  §  11. 

Terti&na,  the  term  applied  to  the  third  part  of  all 
Church  revenues  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  third  part 
was  received  by  the  bishops  of  that  island.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  ix,  ch.  viii,  §  6. 

Tertiarles  (Tertius  Orix>  dk  PoENrrBitnA ;  Tbr- 
TiARti;  Fratres  Conversi  ;  also  Sokores  Tbrth  Or- 
DiMis)  is  the  name  given  to  the  members  of  a  union 
organized  primarily  iu  coiuection  with  the  mendicant 
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orders,  but  sabeequentlj  connected  also  with  other  or- 
ders. They  are  not  required  to  live  in  the  convent  or 
undergo  the  three  principal  vows,  and  were  designed  to 
retain  their  place  in  the  world  and  represent  the  order 
iu  whose  privileges  they  shared  in  the  common  walks 
of  life.  Their  origin  is  traced  back  to  Norbert,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Prsmonstratenses.  The  Tem- 
plars, too,  had  a  similar  institution  connected  with  their 
organization.  The  actual  introduction  of  the  Order  of 
Tertiaries  was  due,  however,  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
dfftes  back  to  1221,  the  occasion  for  its  creation  being 
the  effect  produced  by  his  preaching  at  Carnario,  where 
men  and  women  in  great  numbers  dissolved  the  matri- 
monial relation  in  order  to  give  themselves  to  repent- 
ance. All  virtuous  and  orthodox  persons  were  received 
into  the  order.  The  rule  forbade  participation  iu  fes- 
tivities, disputes,  and  offensive  wars,  and  required  works 
of  charity,  diligent  religious  exercises,  an  annual  con- 
vocation for  penance,  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
Tertiaries,  living  or  dead.  The  order  was  governed  by 
superiors  periodically  chosen.  Its  costume  was  to  be 
of  inferior  stuff,  neither  wholly  white  nor  black,  and 
without  ornament — an  ash-colorcd  coat  and  rope  being 
finally  chosen,  over  which  ordinary  secular  clothing  is 
permitted  to  be  worn.  The  female  tertiaries  adopted 
a  similar  rule  and  costume,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  a  white  veil.  The  rule  was  confirmed  by  popes  Ho- 
norins  III,  Gregory  IX,  and  Nicholas  IV.  The  onler 
grew  rapidly,  and  found  favor  in  the  highest  circles, 
having  numbered  among  its  members  the  emperor 
Charles  lY,  kings  Louis  of  France,  Bela  of  Hungary, 
and  Philip  of  Spain,  queen  Blanca  of  Castile,  princess 
Anna  of  Austria,  etc 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century  a  branch  order 
was  established  among  the  male,  and  a  century  later 
among  the  female,  Tertiaries  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
some  for  a  stricter  rule — the  Reffuktted  Order  of  Tertian- 
ries  {Teriiarii  Regulare»),  After  a  rapid  extension,  this 
secondary  order  separated  into  different  congregations, 
which,  in  substance,  followed  the  Franciscan  rule.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  congregations  of 
Hospital  Brothers  and  Sisters.  They  take  the  simple 
vows,  and  an  additional  one  which  binds  thcro  to  care 
for  the  sick,  and  to  live  in  hospitals  or  unions  known  as 
"  families"  and  amenable  to  the  bishops. 

Tradition  credits  Dominic  with  the  fonnding  of  an 
order  of  Tertiaries,  male  and  female.  An  association  of 
nobles  and  knights  was  fcirmed  by  him,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Albigenses,  to  recover  the  alienated  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  and  convents.  They  were  acoonl- 
ingly  styled  Milites  de  MiUtia  Chiisti,  Their  vow 
bound  them  to  that  work,  to  diligent  attendance  on 
public  worship,  etc,  and  to  the  wearing  of  a  garb  of 
as[iy  hue  Their  wives  were  pledged  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  order,  and  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
again  af.er  becoming  widows.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Idth  century  this  awociation  became  an  onler  of  peni- 
tents, assumed  the  Dominican  rule,  and  was  placecl  un- 
der the  Dominican  general,  receiving  the  title  of"  Broth' 
ers  and  Sisters  of  the  Penance  of  St.  Domijiic"  Other 
orders,  e.  g.  the  Augustines,  Minims,  Servites,  Trappists, 
etc,  subsequently  organized  associations  of  Tertiaries. 
See  Musson,  Pragnuit.  Gesch,  d.  vomehnui,  AfOnchnor- 
den,  etc  (Paris,  1761  sq.). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 
Ter'tiua  (Teprioc,  Gnecized  from  the  IaI,  tertiuSf 
third;  Vulg.  Tertiut)  was  the  amanuensis  of  Paul  in 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  (xvi,  22).  A.D.  5d. 
He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and  Cenchrea;,  the  port 
of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wmte  to  the 
Church  at  Rome.  It  is  noticeable  that  Tertius  inter- 
cepts the  message  which  Paul  sends  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  and  inserts  a  greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first 
person  singular  (Atnratofim  ^ycu  Tiprtoc).  Both  that 
circumstance  and  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  the 
Romans  may  indicate  that  Tertius  was  a  Roman,  and 
was  known  to  thcise  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
the  letter.    Secuudus  (Acts  xx,  4)  is  another  instance 


of  the  familiar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals  employed  as 
proper  names.  The  idle  pedantry  (indulged  in  by  Bur- 
maun,  Exercit.  TheoL  ii,  161  sq. )  which  would  make 
him  and  Silas  the  same  person  because  tertius  and 
*^U'^?d  mean  the  same  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  hardlv 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  (see  Wolf,  Curm  PkUoktgictr^ 
iii,  295);  and  equally  idle  is  Roloff's  conjecture  {De 
Trib,  Nomin,  Pauli  [Jen.  1781])  and  Storck's  {Exercit. 
de  TertiOj  in  the  Fortges,  nutzL  SammL  p.  23)  that  Ter- 
tius is  but  a  pseudonym  for  Paul  himself.  In  regard  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  writing  letters  from  dictation, 
see  Becker's  GuUus,  p.  180.  No  creclit  is  due  to  the 
writers  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  loonium  (see  Fa- 
bricius.  Lux  Evangelical  p.  117). — Smith.  See  al«o 
Briegleb,  Dt  Tertio  (Jen.  1764);  Eckhard,  De  Si^no 
Pauli  (Viteb.  1687) ;  Hertzog,  De  Subscrtptionibiu  PauU 
(Liijs.  1703).     See  Pauu 

Tertre,  Jacqurs  (as  a  priest  Jeax  Baptists}  i>r, 
a  French  missionary,  was  bom  at  Calais  in  September, 
1610.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  be  returned  to 
France,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Paris  in 
1635.  Five  years  alter  he  was  sent  as  a  misrionar^'  to 
the  American  islands,  returned  to  France  in  1658,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1687.  He  published  Histoire  Generate 
des  AniUles  Habiiies par  les  Francois  (1667-71,  4  vols. 
4to).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhuraU,  s.  v. 

Tertallian(us),  Quiktus  Skptimius  FiiORKKs,  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  fathers  whose  works  are 
now  extant,  and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  personaj^es 
belonging  to  the  early  Church.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
personal  history  is  extremely  limited.  He  was  bom  at 
Carthage  in  A.D.  160,  or  near  that  date,  his  father  be« 
ing  a  Roman  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  promnsul 
of  Africa.  His  natural  endowments  were  great,  and 
they  were  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  oourae  of 
studies  whose  fruit  appears  in  the  wealth  of  hi^ori- 
cal,  legal,  philosophical,  physical,  and  antiquarian  ele- 
ments contained  in  his  writings.  He  was  destined  ft>r 
the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  and  waa  accordingly 
trained  in  Roman  jurisprudence  and  the  art  of  forensic 
eloquence  (comp.  Eusebius,  //.  E.  ii,  2,  where  Tertullian 
is  described  as  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Rc»- 
mans — not  as  Rufinus  renders  it,  *'  one  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  Latin  Church*" — "inter  nostrna 
scriptores  admoiluro  clams").  His  mode  of  argunten* 
tation  and  terminology  everywhere  reveal  the  legal 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  writings  in  many  places  thnjw 
light  on  disputed  points  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 

Tertullian  was  converted  to  Christianity  when  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  be  immediate* 
ly  became  its  fearless  champion  against  pagans,  Jews, 
and  heretics,  especially  Gnostics.  He  was  the  first  re- 
ligious teacher  afler  the  apostles  who  attained  to  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  mighty  contrast  between  sin  and 
grace,  and  who  ^Hrcsented  it  in  all  its  force  to  the  mind 
of  the  Church.  He  was  marriml  (see  his  tract  Ad 
Uxorem)f  but  nevertheless  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Jerome  says  that  he  was  first  a  presbyter  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  his  own  writings  do  not  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  spiritual  order 
prior  to  his  lapse  into  Montanism  or  not  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Rome  (see  Ut 
Culfu  Fern,  c.  7 ;  Eusebius,  ff,  E,  ii,  2). 

The  transition  to  Montanism  occurred  a  few  years 
after  Tertullian'a  conversion,  and  about  A.D.  202.  The 
act  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  his  eccentric  di8|>oeict«in 
and  rigorous  moral  views,  which  predispoeed  him  to  r«- 
ganl  that  heresy  with  favor  and  to  dislike  the  Roman 
Church.  Jemme  attributes  it  to  personal  fDott\*c«  ex- 
cited by  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Roman  clergv, 
and  modem  writers  have  ascribed  it  to  disappoint e«i 
ambition.  We  know,  however,  that  the  penitential 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  admutuiterei  at  Rome 
with  exceeding  laxity,  and  that  such  indifference^  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Tertullian  {PkUomojtkH^ 
mena  [ed.  Miller,  Oxon.  1851],  tx,  290).    Assuredly  he 
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dM  not  rpgird  Montanns  as  the  Paraclete.  He  recog- 
nued  in  the  latter  simply  an  inspired  organ  of  the  Spir- 
it. He,  rsther  than  Montanus,  became  the  head  of  the 
Hontanistic  party  in  Africa,  giving  to  their  undefined 
news  a  theological  character  and  a  conceded  influence 
over  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  establishing  it  on  foun- 
datiiios  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  it  to  protract  its  be- 
ing down  to  the  5th  century.  lie  died  in  old  age,  be- 
tween A.D.  220  and  ^0.  The  assertion  that  be  re- 
turned to  the  Catholic  Church  before  he  died  is  some- 
limes  made,  but  cannot  be  subetantiated,  and  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  sect  of  Tertullianists  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  assumption  (see  Neander,  TertulL  [2d 
ed.].  p.  462;  AogusL  De  I/ar,  H.  86).  It  is  a  signitl- 
eaat  fsct,  and  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  liberal  in- 
irrpretation  of  ancient  Church  history  for  which  Prot- 
e^untism  contends,  that  it  was  precisely  this  great  de- 
fender of  Catholic  orthodoxy  against  Gnostic  heretty 
who  was  a  schismatic  to  sach  a  degree  that  he  has  nev.- 
n  been  included  by  the  Church  of  Rome  among  the 
uiimber  of  her  saints,  or  among  that  of  the  patrtM  as 
di»tiiigaisbed  from  the  mere  scriptore*  ecclenaslici, 

Aa  a  writer,  TertuUian  was  exceedingl}'  fresh  and 
rigorous,  but  also  angular,  abrupt,  and  impetuous.  He 
po«K«aed  a  lively  imagination,  a  fund  of  wit  and  satire, 
ss  well  as  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  considerable  depth 
and  keenness;  but  he  wiu*  deficient  in  point  of  logical 
ctearness  and  self-possession,  as  well  as  of  moderation, 
an  I  of  a  thorough  and  harmonious  culture.  He  was  a 
speculative  thinker,  though  the  bitter  opponent  of  phi- 
)tt«->pby.  His  aspiring  mind  sought  in  vain  for  ade- 
qtiUe  language  in  which  to  express  itself,  and  struggled 
^nHltantly  to  force  the  ideas  of  Christianity  within  the 
fifOM  of  the  Latin  tongue.  His  style  thus  became  ex- 
ceedingly forcible,  nervous,  vivid,  concise,  and  pregnant. 
liU  advefsaries  were  assailed  without  mercy  and  with 
ail  the  weapons  of  truth  and  of  art,  and  nearly  always 
appear  in  bis  writings  in  ridiculous  plight.  He  was  the 
direct  opposite  to  Origen,  holding  the  extreme  position 
"f  realism  on  the  borders  of  materialism.  He  was,  fur- 
thermore, the  pioneer  of  orthodox  anthropology  and 
••ceriology,  the  teacher  of  Cyprian,  and  forerunner  of 
AopiiCine,  in  the  latter  of  whom  his  spirit  was  repro- 
d'toed  in  twofold  measure,  though  without  its  eccen- 
tricities and  angularities.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  trace 
rr^mblances  between  him  and  Luther  with  respect  to 
natire  vigor  of  mind,  profound  earnestness,  unregulated 
f««it>n,  polemical  relentlessness,  etc.;  but  the  father 
bdied  the  childlike  amiability  of  the  Reformer,  who  was 
U4h  a  lioD  and  a  lamb. 

Tertollian^s  writings  are  usually  of  brief  extent,  but 
tliey  traverse  nearly  all  fields  of  the  religious  life,  and 
they  constitute  the  most  prolific  source  fur  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  doctrines  in  his  time.  No  satisfac- 
t>iry  cbusificatiun  of  them  can  be  executed,  because  but 
ttw  uf  them  afford  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  base 
a  schenMi. .  The  classification  here  presented  rests  upon 
ti>e  natare  of  the  several  writings  as  being  either  Cath- 
olic or  .4nticathoUc,  in  which  light  the  former  are  con- 
<«fceraUv  more  numerous  than  the  latter. 

(L)  CatioUc  Writings,  or  such  as  Defend  Orthodox 
f'^rUtitaa/jf  against  Unbelievers  and  Heretics, — Most  of 
i'i^«  works  date  from  the  Montanist  asra  of  the  au- 
tiuir » life. 

I.  Apologies  against  Pagans  and  Jews, — First  of  all, 
tke  AptJogetirus,  addressed  to  the  Roman  magistracy, 
•^D.  198  (Mohler)  or  204  (Kaye),  and  forming  one  of 
ib«  beat  rebuttals  of  the  charges  raised  by  the  heathen 
"f  the  time  against  Christianity.  Similar  in  character 
VfthtAd  yatiemes  Libri II,  In  De  Testimonio  A niniix 
t^aathor  dcvelopa  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  Cod 
*a'l  the  riality  of  a  future  state  from  the  innate  percep- 
ti.iM  and  feelings  of  the  soul.  In  the  work  A  d  Scapu- 
* '"  be  remonstrates  with  the  African  governor  of  that 
•late.  who  was  bitteriy  persecuting  the  Christians. 
The  AdnersMs  Jmdesot  L^er  draws  from  the  Old-Test. 
P^^u  the  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  appeared  in  the 
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person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (comp.  Hefele,  TerfvU,  ah 
Apologei,  in  the  Tub,  Quartalsrhriff,  1838,  p.  30-82). 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Polemical  Writings  Aimed  against 
Heretics, — Here  belongs,  firwt,  the  De  Prascnptione  Ha- 
reticorum,  or  rules  to  be  observed  by  Christians  in  deal- 
ing with  heretics.  The  argument  involves,  as  its  funda- 
mental principle,  the  idea  that  heretics,  as  innovators, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  proving  their  positions,  while 
the  Catholic  Church  is  assured  in  its  sole  right  to  the 
allegiance  of  Christendom  by  the  uninterrupted  current 
of  apostolical  tradition  and  an  unimpaired  succession,  so 
that  it  need  not  enter  into  controversy  with  heretics. 
After  the  defection  to  Montanism,  TertuUian  wrote 
against  various  individual  heretics,  e.  g.  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Septimius  Severus  (A.D.  207  or  208),  Adversus 
Marcionem  Libri  V,  his  most  extensive  and  learned  po- 
lemioo-dogmatical  work,  and  a  principal  source  for  the 
study  of  Gnosticism : — A  dverstis  Hermogenem^  a  painter 
at  Carthage,  who  had  adopted  the  dualistic  theory  of 
the  eternity  of  matter: — Adversus  ValentvnanoSfB.  trag- 
ico-oomical  representation  of  the  Valcntinian  Gnostics: 
— and  Scorpiitcef  an  antidote  against  the  scorpion-poison 
of  such  heretics. 

Particular  Gnostical  doctrines  are  assailed  in  De  Bap» 
tismOf  a  defence  of  water-baptism  against  the  Cainites 
and  their  peculiar  theor}'  of  a  mystical  spiritual  bap- 
tism : — De  A  nima,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  etc.,  of  the 
soul : — De  Carne  Christi.  a  defence  of  the  true  hnmanitv 
of  Christ:— and  De  Rtsurrectione  Camisy  a  confutation 
of  the  heresy  which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  tract  A  dversus  Praream  assails  the  Phrygian  Anti- 
montanist  Praxeas,  and  confutes  his  patripassionist  er- 
rore  in  the  interest  of  the  ortho<lox  view  of  the  Trinitv. 

3.  Ethical  and  A  scefical  Writings. — This  class  is  com- 
posed of  works  of  small  size,  but  of  considerable  value 
to  the  regulation  of  practical  life  and  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  list  includes,  De  Ova- 
tioney  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  rules  for 
prayer  and  fasting : — De  Specfaculis,  a  w^arning  against 
theatrical  exhibitions: — De  IdohlatHa : — Ad  Uxorem 
Libri  Ily  advice  to  his  wife  to  govern  her  action  in  case 
she  should  outlive  him : — De  Ponntentiay  a  Catholic  and 
Antimontanistic  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, dating  from  the  earlier  period  of  his  Christian  life : 
— De  Patieniiay  a  commendation  of  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, accompanied  with  a  lamentation  because  of  his 
own  lack  of  that  virtue : — A  d  Martyrosy  an  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  confessora  who  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  awaited  in  prison  the  martyr's  death. 

(II.)  Anticatholic  WritingSj  in  which  Afon/anistic  Di- 
rergencesfrom  Catholic  Customs  are  Expressly  Defended, 
— De  Pudidtitty  a  retraction  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  work  De  Pcenifentia.  and  violent  advocacv 
of  the  rigoristic  view  on  which  deadly  sins,  like  murder, 
adulter}',  and  flight  from  persecution,  should  never  be 
condoned : — De  Monogamitiy  an  emphatic  denunciation 
of  second  marriages  (comp.  Hauber,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit, 
1845, No.3): — De  Exhortatione Casfitatisykn  which  three 
degrees  of  chastity  are  distinguished — the  first,  absolute 
and  lifelong  restraint;  the  second,  continence  from  the 
time  of  baptism ;  the  third,  refraining  from  contracting 
a  second  marriage: — De  Virginibus  IW/rm/if, denouncing 
the  habit  of  unmarried  women  appearing  in  public  un- 
veiled as  being  contrary  to  nature,  the  will  of  («od,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  generally : — De  Habitu  Mu- 
liebri  et  de  Cultn  Fentinarum  condemns  the  adorning  of 
the  person  by  femalea  with  ornaments,  etc.  \—I>e  JejunUs 
adversus  Psychicos  (  Catholics )  is  a  defence  of  exag- 
gerated fasting: — De  Fuga  denies  the  right  of  Christians 
to  flee  from  persecution : — De  Corona  Afilitis  commends 
a  Christian  soldier  who  refused  to  wear  the  festive  chap- 
let  on  a  great  occasion  and  suffered  punishment  for  his 
act : — De  Pallio  ia  a  witty  explanation  of  his  conduct  in 
wearing  the  pallium  instead  of  the  ordinary  Roman 
fcgay  difficult  for  us  to  understand  because  of  its  numer- 
ous allusions  to  obscure  customs  of  the  time. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Tertul- 
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Han  was  that  of  Beatus  Kheiianiu  ( Basle,  1521 ).  It 
was  followed  by  those  of  Pamelius  (Antw.  1579),  Uigal> 
tius  (Paris,  1634;  Venice,  1744),  Seraler  (Halle,  1770- 
73, 6  vols.))  Leopold  in  Gersdorf,  BiU.  Patr.  Eccl.  iMtin. 
Sdecta  (Lips.  1839-41),  parta  iv-vii,  and  Migne  (Paris, 
1844).  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Oehler, 
0.  Sept.  FlorenL  TertuH  etc  (Lips.  1853,  8  vols.).  Vol. 
iii  contains  the  dissertations  on  TertuUian  of  Pamelius, 
Allix,  Nic.  de  Nourr}',  Mosheim,  Nosselr,  Semler,  and 
Kaye.  The  life  of  TertuUian  has  been  written  by 
Neander,  A  niiffnoBticuSf  GeiU  des  TertuL  u.  End.  in  detten 
Schrijlefi  (BerL  1825;  2d  ed.  1849);  Uesselberg,  Ter- 
tuUian't  I^re  (Dorpat,  1848),  pLi,"  Life  and  Writings;" 
Kaye  [Anglican  bishop  of  Lincoln],  Ecd.  hut.  of  the  '2d 
andSd  Cetituries  lUutt.from  the  Wiitingt  of  TertuUian 
(Lond.  1845;  3d  etU  1848).  See  Muhler,  Patrologie 
(ed.  Reithmavr,  Ratisbon,  1840),  i,  70L-790;  Bohringer, 
Kirche  Chrisii  (Zurich,  1842),  I,  i,  270-374;  Hase,  A'lV- 
chengetch.  (7th  ed.),  §  84,  p.  109 ;  Kurtz,  J/andb.  d,  Kir- 
chenge$ch.  (3d  ed.),  i,  307;  Hauck,  TeiiulUan's  I^ben 
und  Werke  (Erlang.  1877);  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop. 
a.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Tertul'luB  (yiprvWoQi  a  diminutive  from  the  Ro- 
man name  TertiuSf  analogous  to  LucuUus  from  Lucius^ 
FabuUus  from  Fabiui,  etc),  *'a  certain  orator"  (Acts 
xxiv,  1)  who  was  retained  by  the  high-priest  and  San- 
hedrim to  accuse  the  apostle  Paul  at  Ceesarea  before 
the  Roman  procurator  Antonius  Felix.  A.D.  55.  See 
Paul.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of  profes- 
sional orators,  multitudes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not 
only  in  Rome,  but  in  other  parta  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding  oc- 
cu))ation  at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magistrates. 
Both  from  his  name,  and  from  the  great  probability 
that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  Latin  (see  es- 
pecially Milman,  Bamptofi  Lectures  for  1827,  p.  185, 
note),  we  may  infer  that  TertuUus  was  of  Roman,  or  at 
all  events  of  Italian,  origin.  The  Sanhedrim  would  nat- 
uraUv  desire  to  secure  his  8er\*ices  on  account  of  their 
own  ignorance  both  of  the  Latin  language  and  of  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  a  Roman  law-court;  for  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  other  peoples  subject  to  the  Romans,  in 
their  accusations  and  processes  before  the  Roman  mag- 
istrates, were  obliged  to  follow  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
law,  of  which  they  knew  little.  The  different  prov- 
inces, and  particularly  the  principal  cities,  consequent- 
ly abounded  with  persons  who,  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cates and  orators,  were  equally  ready  to  plead  in  civil 
actions  or  to  harangue  on  public  affairs.  This  they  did, 
cither  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  place  or  occasion  re- 
quired. 

The  exordium  of  his  speech  is  designed  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  procurator,  and  is  accordingly  over- 
charged with  flattery.  There  is  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  opening  clause — ttoXX^c  t*p^vfii  Tvyx^voy- 
T€g  hd  (Tov — and  the  brief  summary  of  the  procurator's 
administration  given  by  Tacitus  (//»/.  v,  9) :  "  Anto- 
nius  Felix  per  omnem  sievitiam  ac  libi(linem,jus  regium 
servili  ingcnio  exercuit"  (comp.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii,  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  TertuUus  were  not  altogether 
unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.  See  Felix.  It  is 
not  very  ea»y  to  determine  whether  Luke  has  preserved 
the  oration  of  TertuUus  entire.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  elaborate  and  artiticial  opening,  which  can 
hariUy  be  other  than  an  accurate  report  of  that  part  of 
the  speech ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  narra- 
tive which  is  so  verj'  dry  and  concise  that,  if  there  were 
nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  orator  should 
have  been  called  in  at  aU.  The  difficulty  is  increased 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  greatly  preponderating  weight 
of  external  authority,  we  omit  the  words  in  Act«  xxiv, 
6-8,  Kal  Kara  top  t)fi*Tepov  .  .  .  tfyx«f^<ii  *ti  <ri.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
historian,  who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear -witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving,  howev- 
er, in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those  which  had 


the  roost  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon  him,  such 
as  the  exordium  and  the  character  ascribed  to  Paul 
(ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vers.  6-8,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  seems  likely  to  remain  an  un- 
solved difficulty.  Against  the  external  evidence  there 
would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  favor  of  the  disputed  pas- 
sage, were  it  not  that  the  statement  which  remains  af- 
ter its  removal  is  not  merely  extremely  brief  (it8  brevi- 
ty may  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner  already  augjo^est- 
ed),  but  abrupt  and  awkward  in  point  of  construction. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  easier  to  refer  irap'  ov  (ver. 
8)  to  the  tribune  Lysias  than  to  PauL  For  ai^guments 
founded  on  the  woids  cai  icari  .  .  .  Kpivtiv  (ver.  6) — 
arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the  genuineneaa  of 
the  disputed  words — see  Lardner,  CredibUity  of  the  Gas- 
pel  History f  bk.  i,  ch.  ii;  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  vi,  16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  strange 
etymology  for  the  name  TertuUus  proposed  by  Calmet, 
in  the  place  of  which  another  has  been  suggested  by  his 
English  editor  (ed.  1880),  who  takes  credit  fur  having 
rejected  "fanciful  and  improbable"  etymologies,  and 
substituted  improvements  of  his  own.  Whether  the 
suggestion  is  an  improvement  in  this  case  the  reader 
will  judge :  "  TertuUus,  TfprvXXoc*  liary  impostor,  from 
reparoXoyoc,  a  teUer  of  stories,  a  cheat.  [Qy. — W^aa  his 
true  appellation  7>r-ru//ttw,  Hhrice  TuUy,'  that  is^  ex- 
tremely eloquent,  varied  by  Jewish  wit  into  Tertul- 
lusV]"— Smith;  Kitto. 

TeBchenmacher,  Werner,  a  minister  of  the  Ke- 
formed  Church  in  Juliers-Clcves-Berg,  and  a  writer  of 
some  prominence  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  literature, 
was  bom  at  Elberfeld  in  September,  1589.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Herboni  and  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  setA'cil 
the  Church  from  1610  or  1611  untU  1633  in  her  pulpit^ 
where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  and  able 
preacher  of  the  Word.  His  services  were  much  in  re- 
quest by  the  churches,  Elberfeld,  Cleves,  and  Emmerich, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Brandenburg  government, 
being  his  principal  fields  of  labor.  He  was  also  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  fine  tact  and  skill  in  diplomacy,  quali- 
ties that  led  to  his  selection  for  the  conduct  of  noanv 
affairs  in  which  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  duchy  were  at  stake  during; 
that  stormy  period  of  religious  wars.  He  was,  howevc^r, 
of  hasty  temperament  and  exceedingly  self-uilled,  si> 
that  he  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  other  clergy- 
men, and  occasioned  the  goveniment,  which  wished  him 
well,  considerable  trouble  in  the  eff(»rt  to  sustain  him. 
His  retirement  from  the  pulpit  was  the  result  of  a  c«>l- 
lision  with  Stover,  a  newly  appointed  colleague  to  his 
charge.  He  removed  to  Xanten  and  ^y^  himself  lo 
Uterary  labors  until  his  death,  on  Good-Friday,  April  "1, 
1638.  Teschenmacher^s  writings  are  chiefly  historical 
in  character,  and  of  brief  extent.  They  are,  Rej)ttitio 
Brevis  Cathol.  et  Orthodox.  ReL,  qua  Shigularis  Dri  Be- 
nejicio  ante  Scecnlum  a  Papatu  Reform,  in  Clitrite,  Julitr, 
Montium  Ducatibus,  etc  (Yeseliee,  1636,  48  pp.) :—  A  w- 
nales  Eccles.  Reformationis  Ecclesiarvm  C7«Wff,  eic. 
(1633)  :—A  nnales  CHvur,  etc  (1638 ;  2d  ed.  by  Dithmar, 
Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1721),  a  political  work  which  is 
stUl  valuable.  Works  in  MS.:  Sernums: — A  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  Latin : — A  nnttlium 
Eccl.  Epitome  in  qua  profcipue  Gravissima  Qneesfio  ex- 
plicatur  de  Successione  et  Statu  EccL  Christ,  etc  An 
autobiography  in  ertenso,  and  a  biography  by  P.  Tesch- 
enmacher,  aro  both  lost. — Herzog,  Recd'Encytdop.  u  v. 

Tessfiraa  (tokens).  The  earlj'  Christiana,  when  oona* 
pelled  to  travel,  were  careful  to  secure  a  recognition  by 
their  feUow-Christians  wherever  they  went.  They  wem 
always  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation ;  aiul 
when  arriving  in  a  strange  town  had  only  to  inquirvt 
for  the  church,  and  to  produce  these  letters,  when  they 
were  received  as  brethren,  and  provided  with  every  acw 
commodation  during  their  stay.  —  Farrar,  Eodes,  JHct^ 
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Test;  the  impmition  of  an  oath,  or  any  other  act  by 
which  ihe  reli^ous  principles  of  any  individual  are  put 
toprw/.  Testa  and  disabilities  are  distinct  from  pen- 
altte$  pFoperiy  so  called:  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of 
pMMshmff  any  one  for  being  a  woman,  a  minor,  a  per- 
MO  destitute  of  natural  capacity,  or  opportunities  of  ed- 
ucation, etc^  on  the  ground  that  these  are  excluded  as 
andi  for  certain  offices  and  privileges.  Yet  test  laws 
do  operate  as  a  punishment;  not  because  they  are  cause 
of  psin,  but  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  produce  that 
change  of  conduct  which  punishment  is  designed  to 
produce. 

Test  Acts,  also  called  Corporation  Acts,  the 
popular  name  given  to  two  English  statutes  imposing 
certain  oaths  un  the  holders  of  public  offices.  Act  13 
Charles  II.  c.  2,  directs  that  all  magistrates  shall  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  well  as  an 
oath  renouncing  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  take 
anns  against  the  king;  and  provides  that  they  must  re- 
cdre  the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Charch  of  England  within  a  year  before  election.  Act 
2o  Charles  II,  c.  I ,  imposed  the  like  conditions  on  the 
boklers  of  all  public  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
obliged  them,  in  addition,  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiatiun.  These  acts,  which  were 
practically  evaded  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of  an  act 
(if  indemnity  passed  every  year,  were  repealed  by  9 
(ienrge  IV,  c.  17,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  administra- 
tioo  of  the  sacrament,  for  which  a  declaration  set  forth 
io  that  act  was  substituted.  A  sUtute  of  William  IV 
Mibatituted  a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  most  gnvern- 
locnt  offices.  A  new  form  of  oath  has  been  substituted 
for  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration 
br  21  sod  22  Victoria,  c.  4S,—Chambers*s  Encyclop,  s.  v. ; 
He  Skeata,  Hi$t,  of  Free  Churches  of  England  (see  In- 
dex). 

Testament  is  the  frequent  rendering,  in  the  New 
Tat.,  of  the  Greek  dta^Kij  (literally  a  <Usposai)f  and 
b>jth  aie  used  in  two  distinct  senses  (see  Cremer,  Lex. 
o/y^T,  Greeks  p.  576  sq.). 

1.  The  natural,  and  in  classical  Greek,  as  in  ordinary 
£oi;It^  the  only,  signification  is  a  deviseroent  by  will 
"»r  legacy  (Plutarch,  De  Adnlat.  28;  Plato,  Legg\  922; 
Demosth.  1136,  12),  and  in  this  sense  the  word  occurs 
in  Heb.  ix,  16, 17.     See  Inhkkitamcb. 

1  But  the  more  common  signification  in  the  New 
Itst,  b  one  that  has  come  over  from  the  Sept.,  which 
oft€a  uses  Cta^iiKti  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  n*^*121,  or 
evrtwHf ;  and  in  this  sense  "  testament"  is  the  render- 
ing in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  word  in  Heb.  vii,  22 ;  ix, 
3>;  Kev.  xi,  19;  and  especially  in  the  phrase  the  new 
katamaU  (Matt,  zxvi,  28;  Mark  xiv,  24;  Luke  xxii, 
A:  1  Gor.  iti. 6;  Heb.  ix,  15  [i.  e.  "new  covenant,"  as 
in  Hebi  viii,  8;  xii,  24]),  which  has  gained  currency  as 
the  title  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  See 
SeK^iMgltmder,  May,  1857,  Lond,  (Wealeyan)  Quar. 
Ha,  July,  1857.     See  Govknamt. 

TESTAMENT,  Old  akd  New.  When  the  books 
vritien  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  apostolic 
^1^.  came  to  be  placed  alongside  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  comprising  the  entire  scriptural  canon, 
>t  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  divisions  by 
tpf-npriate  designations.  A  usage  which  already  pre- 
vailed furnished  the  designations  required.  The  gra- 
onnp^  Hif^agements  into  which  God  was  pleased  to  enter 
v'-th  individoals  and  communities  bear  in  the  Old  Test. 
ihe  name  of  r*^*??,  or  covenant  (q.  v.),  and  to  this  cor- 
'^^fwjida  the  Greek  lia^iiKti  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Test. 
<*f  thft«  covenants  two  stand  out  from  all  the  rest  as 
<-^  t<«>eminent  importance — God's  a»venant  with  Israel 
pi^iated  by  Moses,  and  that  covenant  which  he  proro- 
i«ti  to  tatablisb  through  the  Blessiah.  In  the  Jewish 
Sri{4afes  this  latter  is  designated  MlsHn  n*^*^!!,  t|  kolv^ 
'auifcf  (Jer.  xxaci,8l),  and  this,  adopted  by  our  Lor<l 
iMttt.  sxii,28),  and  familiarly  used  by  the  apostles  (2 


Cor.  ill,  6;  Heb.  ix,  15,  etc.),  would  naturally  suggeat 
the  application  of  the  phrase  17  TroXaid  Bia^Kri  to  the 
former.  Among  the  Jews  such  expressions  as  nin^lb 
n'^'ISlin,  ?r\ajc€t*  rijc  Sia^finiQj  for  the  tablets  on  which 
the  law  was  inscribed  (Deut.  ix,  9) ;  H'^^art  "iBD,  j8i- 
I^Xiov  Trji'  dia^KrjQ  (Exod.  xxiv,7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,21 ;  1 
Mace,  i,  57),  /3t^Ao£  Sia^riKric  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  28),  were 
in  common  use.  From  these  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
such  an  expression  as  that  of  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  iii,  14), 
17  dvdyvuMnc  rrfQ  TraXaidg  ita^Kris,  where  the  name 
appropriate  to  the  thing  contained  is  used  of  that  which 
contains  it.  There  thus  arose  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
nsage  of  the  phrases  ^  iraXatd  SiaBtjicri  and  17  xait^ 
dia^fiKfi  as  designations  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sacred  writings  respectively.  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
usage  prevailed  of  calling  these  Vetus  et  Novum  Testa' 
mentunu  Why  the  word  Testamentum  was  selected  to 
represent  dia^qiaj  rather  than  Fadus  or  Pactum  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  is  the  proper  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word. 
Hence  in  the  old  Itala  made  from  the  Sept.  it  is  always 
used  where  the  Greek  has  Sia^Kti ;  and  in  the  Vulgate 
it  is  used  similarly  in  those  books  that  remain  in  the 
old  version,  whereas  in  those  which  Jerome  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  n*i")a  is  represented  by  foedus  or  pac- 
turn.  That  this  usage  was  an  early  one  in  the  Latin 
Church  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  (iidc. 
Marc  iv,  1) :  **  Duos  Deos  dividens  (Marcion)  alterum 
alterius  Instrumenti  vel,  quod  magxs  usui  est  (Ucere,  Tes- 
tamentL^'  The  use  of  Testamentum,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  universally  accepted  till  a  much  later 
period.  In  the  passage  quoted  Tertullian  evidently 
gives  the  preference  to  the  word  instrumentum,  a  term 
used  technically  to  denot«  a  writing  by  which  anything 
is  to  be  attested  or  proved  (comp.  Quintil.  Intt,  Oral, 
xii,  8, 12) ;  and  this  is  the  word  he  generally  uses  (comp. 
Ad^,  Marc,  iv,  2;  De  Pudic  c.  12,  etc).  Rufinus  also 
has  "novum  et  vetus  instrumentum"  {Expot,  Symb. 
ApostoL) ;  and  Augustine  uses  both  instrumentum  and 
testamentum  in  the  same  context  {De  Civ,  Dei,  xx,  4). 
Lactantius,  however,  freely  uses  testamentum  as  a  well- 
accredited  term  when  he  wrote  {Inst^  Div.  iv,  20). 

From  the  Vulgate  and  the  usage  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
Teftament  has  naturally  passed  into  the  title  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  and  most  of 
the  European  versious. — Kitto.    See  New  TifiSTAAiJbNY ; 

Old  TiSSTAMBNT. 

Testaments  of  thk  Twelvb  Patriabchs,  Thr, 
is  one  of  the  seventy-two  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  which  were  at  one  time  in  circulation,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius  {Lib,  de  Mensurig  et  Ponderibug^  §  10), 
it  formed  one  of  the  twentv-two  canonical  books  sent  bv 
the  Jews  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.    See  Apocrypha. 

I.  Author  of  the  Work  and  his  Object, — There  can  bf 
no  dispute  that  the  writer's  main  object  and  purpose 
was  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Chria- 
tian  faith.  To  gain  his  object  his  appeal  is  based  not 
on  the  authority  of  Moses  or  the  law  of  Sinai,  but  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  patriarchs,  where, 
underlying  the  simple  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
were  latent  the  first  germs  of  Christianity.  From  this 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  writer  himself  was  a  Jew. 
Grabe,  the  first  who  treated  at  length  of  the  Testaments, 
thought  that  the  writing  in  question  was  the  work  of  a 
Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian  aara;  and  to  account 
fur  the  presence  of  passages  which  no  Jew  could  possi- 
bly have  written,  he  had  recourse  to  the  theory  of  inter- 
polation. This  opinion,  however,  has  found  but  little 
favor,  and  critics  have  generally  agreed  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  Nitzsch,  who  definitely  attributed  the  work  to  a 
Judfeo-Christian  writer,  an  opinion  adopted  now  even 
by  Kitschl,  who  in  1850  maintained  that  author  was  a 
Christian  of  Pauline  tendencies.  Without  entering  upon 
the  differeut  yiews  advanced  on  this  point,  we  pasa  on 
to  the 
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II.  Time  of  Cofnpantion,—ThBt  it  was  not  composed 
before  A.D.  70  we  may  infer  from  the  author's  allusion 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  assigns  to  the 
Testaments  a  date  subsequent  to  this  event.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  already  quoted  by  TertuUian  (^Adv. 
Marc,  V,  1 ;  Scorp.  c  13)  and  Origen  {flonu  in  Jos,  ar, 
c.  6) ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  infer,  without  quoting 
the  different  opinions,  that  the  most  probable  date  for 
its  composition  is  80-1 10  or  120  of  our  sera. 

m.  Language  in  which  the  Work  zdos  Written. — The 
Testaments^  as  we  have  it  now,  was  no  doubt  written 
in  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  in  which  we  now  possess  the 
work.  Grabe  maintained  that  it  was  originally  writ^ 
ten  in  Hebrew  and  was  translated  into  Greek  with  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.  But  against  this  view 
it  has  been  argued  that  already  the  title  of  the  book,  at 
StaBfiKai  T&v  (/3'  UaTpiapxuiVi  indicates  its  Greek  orig- 
inal, because  the  Hebrew  nSsia  or  nil:?  would  have 
been  presented  by  the  Greek  citAoyiai,  tvToKaii  or  ft»p- 
Tupia,  We  also  find  a  number  of  instances  of  parono- 
masia, hardly  possible  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  Such  are  d^crcfV  .  .  .  vov^creiv,  a^aipeiric 
.  .  .  dvaiptinc  {Test.  Juduh,  note  28),  \ip.oQ  ,  .  .  Xoifiuc 
(Jbid,) ;  t V  Tt'i^H  . . .  oraKTov  (Napht,  note  2),  ra^ic  • .  • 
ara^ia  (jbid,  3).  We  find  various  expressions  pertain- 
ing to  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  ha^taiQi  ata^viQ, 
^ixric  TfXoQi  Sia^ovXioVf  (TVfji(3ov\tvnv  nvi.  Taking 
all  in  all,  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  orig- 
inally written  in  Greek  (see  Nitzsch,  De  Test,  XII  Pair, 
[Witemb.  1810],  p.  16;  Vorstman,  Disquis,  de  Testam, 
XII  Patriarch,  p.  8  sq.). 

IV.  Contents  of  the  Testaments, — The  work  professes 
to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  utterances  of  the  dying 
patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  to  their  children.  In  these 
nre  given,  more  or  less  briefly,  the  narrative  of  their 
lives,  with  some  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Hcriptural  account,  and  there  are  built  thereon  various 
moral  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  their  descendants,  who 
may  thereby  be  preserved  from  the  snares  into  which 
their  fathers  fell.  **  Still,''  says  Vorstman,  "all  the  pa- 
triarchs are  convinced  that  their  children  will  deal  wick- 
edly, falling  away  from  (lod,  defiling  themselves  with  the 
sins  of  every  nation.  They  therefore  prophesy  what  is 
to  come ;  they  foretell  the  troubles  impending  on  their 
children.  But  they  venture  to  raise  more  joyous  strains 
than  these.  God  himself  is  to  put  an  end  to  their  trou- 
bles; he  will  visit  his  people;  he  will  break  the  power 
(>f  sin.  Prophecies  of  a  Messiah  are  brought  forward  by 
the  patriarchs.  With  such  hopes  they  die.  Their  dis- 
courses, therefore,  may  justly  be  called  Testaments,  when 
at  the  point  of  death  they  speak  to  their  children  their 
last  words.  They  leave  to  them  nothing  save  injunc- 
tions and  prophecies.  The  words  of  Benjamin  (c.  10) 
will  apply  equally  to  all :  ravra  yap  avri  tratnn:  JcXiy- 

V.  Messianic  ideas  of  the  Book, — The  Messianic  views 
are  strongly  tinged  by  national  feeling.  The  Messiah, 
combining  in  himself  the  functions  of  high-priest  and 
of  king,  is  to  arise  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Still  there  is  a  tendency  through- 
uut  which  aims  at  teaching  that  his  high-priest ly  office 
is  greater  than  his  kingly  one.  The  Alessianic  passages 
liaving  reference  to  tlie  promised  Messiah  of  Israel  may 
be  divided  into  such  as  speak  of  him  as  divine — as  God 
coming  into  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  man — and  into 
such  as  refer  to  him  as  man  alone.  Of  the  latter  we 
read  in  Test,  Levi,  c.  16,  "And  the  man  {avlpa)  who 
reneweth  the  law  by  the  power  of  the  Must  High  shall 
ye  call  a  deceiver:  and  at  last,  as  ye  suppose,  ye  will 
slay  him,  not  knowing  his  resurrection  (^iLva<rrfipn\ 
wickedly  taking  the  innocent  blood  upon  your  own 
heads.  And  because  of  him  shall  your  holy  places  be 
desolate.'*  .  .  .  Judah  (c.  24)  says,  "And  after  these 
things  a  star  shall  arise  to  you  out  of  Jacob  in  peace, 
and  a  man  (av^pwiroc)  shall  rise  up  of  my  seed,  as  a 
8un  of  righteousuew,  walking  with  the  sons  of  men  in 


meekness  and  righteousness,  and  no  sin  shall  be  found 
in  him."  Naphuli  says  (c  4),  "Until  the  companion 
((nrXtiy^oi')  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  a  man  (av^p«ii- 
Troc)  working  righteousness  and  showing  mercy  to  all 
that  are  afar  off  and  to  those  that  are  near." 

Such  are  the  only  passages  which  dwell  merely  on 
the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah.    Let  us  look  at  tho^e 
which  refer  to  his  divine  nature.     Thus  the  patriarch 
Dan  (c.  6)  bids  his  children  "draw  near  to  God  and  to 
the  angel  that  intercedeth  for  you  (r^  0€y  Ka\  rtji  oyyk^ 
Xy  Tif  irapaiTovfikvtf)  vfiag)*     He  is  called  "  the  me- 
diator between  God  and  men"  (outcq  tan  fiioinjc  f>«of» 
Kai  dvBpwTTwv),     "His  name* shall  be  in  every  place 
in  Israel,  and  among  the  Gentiles,  Saviour"  (to  di  ovo- 
fia  avTOV  iarai  iv  vavri  Tovip  'lffpai)\  Kai  ivro7g  t^fi- 
ffi  ^titriip),    Levi  (c.  4)  speaks  of  the  Messiah  as  t/icc 
Yivpiov,     Simeon  (c.  6)  speaks  of  "  the  Lord,  the  Great 
God  of  Israel,  who  shall  appear  upon  the  earth  as  man, 
and  who  shall  save  all  the  Gentiles  and  the  race  of  Ii^ 
raeL"     Judah  (c  22)  tells  his  children,  "Among  the 
Gentiles  shall  my  kingdom  be  consummated,  until  tlie 
salvation  shall  have  come  to  Israel;  until  the  appearing 
of  the  God  of  righteousness  to  give  quietness  in  peace 
to  Jacob  and  all  nations."    Asher  (c.  7)  tells  his  chil- 
dren that  they  should  be  dispersed  throughout    the 
world  until  "the  Most  High  should  visit  the  earth, 
himself  coming  as  a  man  (ak'^puixoc).  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  men. ...  He  shall  save  Israel  and  all  the  Caen- 
tiles;  God  speaking  in  the  person  of  man"(6fcf:  tiV  ai^ 
^pa  vvoKpivupevo^) ,   Joseph  (c.  1 9)  says  to  h is  ch ilcl ren, 
"And  I  saw  that  from  Judah  was  b(»rn  a  virgin  wearin}^ 
a  linen  garment,  and  from  her  went  forth  a  lamb  with- 
out spot"  (dfivitc  dputftoQ),    That  reference  is   here 
made  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  Messiah  there  can  b«  ni> 
doubt.     Hagenbach  (in  his  Dogmewjeschichle,  p.  143,  etL 
3)  refers  to  Hippolytus  as  fumibhing  the  tinst  iiii^tance  of 
the  application  of  the  word  "spotless"  to  our  I>>rd,  but 
we  have  here  an  earlier  example.    Thus  Benjamin  (c.  3  ) 
speaks  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  that  "spotless  he  shall  be  delivered  up  for  the 
wicked,  and  sinless  shall  he  die  for  the  ungodly."     Levi 
tells  his  children  thnt  thev  shall  slav  the  Messiah  and 
"wickedly  take  the  innocent  (ri^yof)  blood  upon  their 
heads."    Judah  (c.  24)  savs,  "No  sin  shall  be  found  in 
him." 

\\  to  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  continually  <tpo- 
ken  of  both  as  king  and  high-priest  {Sim,  c.7;  Gad,  c.><; 
Dan,  c.  5 ;  Jos,  c.  19).  As  king  springing  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Sim,  c.  7),  he  is  to  wage  war  and  to  triumph 
over  Beliar,  the  personification  of  the  kingdom  of  evil 
{Leviy  c.  18 ;  Dan,  c.  6, 6 ;  Bet^,  c.  8).  As  high-priest  he 
was  to  have  no  successor  (Aert,  c  18),  L  e.  with  him  the 
offering  of  sacritices  was  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Mes- 
siah is  a  i^viour;  Levi  is  bidden  to  "proclaim  oonoeni- 
ing  him  who  shall  redeem  Israel"  (c.  2 ;  Ditv,  c  5  ;  ./oj;. 
e.  19 ;  Benj,  c.  3) ;  and  another  patriarch  adds,  **  He  that 
believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heaveii^^ 
{Dan,  c.  5).  The  Messiah  was  to  suffer :  "  Thy  sons 
shall  lay  hands  upon  him  to  crucify  him"  {I^eri^  c,  4^; 
"and  he  shall  enter  into  the  front  of  the  I'emplc  (yCv 
vpwTov  vaov),  and  there  shall  the  Lord  be  treated  with 
outrage  and  he  shall  be  lifted  up  upon  a  tree"  (Be^j.  c. 
9 ;  see  also  I.evi,  c.  10, 14, 16).  The  rending  of  the  Tem- 
ple vail  is  alluded  to  as  the  act  in  which  the  Spirit  of  licnt 
went  over  to  the  Gentiles :  "  The  vail  of  the  Temple  shall 
be  rent,"  says  Benjamin  (c.  9),  "  and  the  Spirit  of  IbcxI 
shall  be  removed  unto  the  Gentiles  as  tire  poured  forth," 
Levi  (c  10)  says, "  The  vail  of  the  Temple  shall  be  rent, 
that  it  shall  not  cover  your  shame."  As  to  the  Meaeiah^s 
ascension  and  triumphant  reception  uito  heaven,  see 
Levi,  c  18;  Benj,  c.  9.  That  he  was  to  return  to  futur« 
judgment,  comp.  Am,  c.  16. 

VI.  Dogmatical  and  Kthical  Ideas,— The  salvalinn  of 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith  as  the  means  of  jus. 
titication  with  God :  The  Mngdom  of  evil  is  to  come  to  an 
end  "on  the  day  on  which  Israel  shall  believe"  (/>crit,  c. 
6).    "As  many  as  have  believed  in  him  on  eaith  ahalt 
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rejoice  with  him  when  all  shall  rise  again,  some  to  glory  | 
and  some  to  shame**  (^Benj.  c.  10).  Allusion  is  made  to 
the  importance  of  baptism  for  this  end.  Thus  Levi  (c. 
16)  tells  his  children  the  punishment  that  shall  befall 
them  for  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah :  "  Ye  shall  be 
a  curse  among:  the  Gentiles  and  shall  be  scattered  abroad 
until  he  shall  again  visit  you  and  in  pity  shall  take  you 
to  himself  iv  Tritrm  Kai  vian^  The  same  patriarch 
(c  18)  again  says  of  the  Messiah,  "In  water  shall 
he  himself  give  the  glory  of  the  l^rd  of  his  sons  in 
troth  forever.**  Both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  rise  again ;  the  former  to  rejoice  with  the  Messiah, 
the  latter  to  weep  and  lament  and  to  be  destroyed  for- 
ever (com  p.  Judahj  c.  25;  Sim,  c  6;  Levi,  c.  18;  Zeb, 
c  10).  Benjamin  declares  (c.  10),  **Then  shall  ye  be- 
hold Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  and  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  arising  on  the  right  hand  in  joy ;  then  shall  we 
also  aride,  each  one  in  our  tribe,  and  worship  the  king  of 
heaven. . . .  And  as  many  as  believed  on  him  upon  earth 
shall  rejoice  with  him  when  all  shall  arise,  some  to  glory 
and  some  to  contempt.  And  the  Lord  shall  judge  Is- 
rael first,  even  for  the  wrong  they  did  to  him ;  for  when 
he  came  as  a  deliverer,  God  in  the  flesh,  they  believed 
him  not.  And  then  shall  be  judge  all  the  nations,  as 
many  as  believed  him  not  when  he  appeared  upon  earth.*' 

Man,  who  has  been  formed  in  the  image  of  God 
{Napkt,  c.  2),  is  composed  of  two  parts,  body  and  spir- 
it, conformable  to  each  other.  To  man  seven  spirita 
were  given  at  his  creation  by  God,  in  themselves  not 
necessarily  either  good  or  bad,  referring,  as  they  do, 
mainly  to  external  sensations.  These  spirits  were  ^oi^ 
(i.e.  the  CS3,  the  mere  animal  life),  opamQ^  aKorj,  o<r^pft' 
aiQ,  \a\tn,  yiutriQf  and  ffwopat  all  of  which,  as  ^an},  refer 
exclusively  to  the  mere  animal  life  of  man,  as  does  also 
a  supplementary  eighth  spirit,  that  of  vttvoq.  Super- 
added to  these  are  seven  other  spirits,  given  to  man 
by  Beliar,  representing  seven  principal  evil  tendencies 
{Reub.  c.  2,  8).  The  latter,  which  are  spoken  of  gen- 
erally as  rd  irvtitfiara  r^c  TrXdviji;,  ate  wholly  bad,  and 
represent  different  evil  tendencies  of  humanity.  They 
are  the  spirits  of  iroftviicty  nirXtiaria,  fiayrit  dpe<TKiia  or 
fiayyavtia,  vtrtp^^avtay  ^tvdoc,  and  dcucia.  Within 
roan  war  is  waged  by  his  two  selves.  Judah  speaks  of 
the  two  spirits  that  "attend  (rr^oAa^ovtri)  upon  man, 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error;  and  in  the 
roidst  is  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  of  the  mind," 
which  may  tuni  to  either  side  it  will  (c.  20).  The 
spirit  of  truth  seems  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  con- 
science, for  it  is  added  "  The  spirit  of  truth  testitieth  all 
things,  and  accuseth  all.**  Reuben,  too,  speaks  of  his 
conscience  ((rvvtic^fyertc)  tronbling  him  all  his  life  long 
for  his  crime  of  incest,  Man  has  a  free  will  to  choose 
between  the  two  ways  that  God  has  given  to  him.  He 
can  choose  either  "the  darkness  or  the  light,  either  the 
law  of  the  Lord  or.  the  works  of  Beliar'*  {Levi,  c.  19) ; 
and,  though  man  is  weak  and  ever  prone  to  error,  yet  if 
he  ])ersevere  in  his  attempts  to  do  right,  "  everv  spirit 
of  Beliar  will  6y**  {Svn,  c  2, 6;  Judah,  c.  18, 19, 21 ;  /«- 
sack,  c  7 ;  Zfb,  c.  9 ;  Gad,  c  4)  from  him. 

Sin,  therefore,  being  especially  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  rd  irvtvftnra  riji  irAavijft  i*  constantly  spoken  of 
as  dyvoia,  rwpXbtctQ,  and  the  like,  for  which  panton  is 
readily  granted  by  God.  Ignorance,  however,  though 
affurdiiig  a  plea  fur  pardon,  cannot  of  itself  be  accounted 
an  excuse  for  the  sin ;  the  appeal  is  still  to  be  made  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  But  as  from  sins  ignorant ly  com- 
mitted man  passes  on  to  those  d(»ne  against  light  and 
knowledge,  so  is  there  a  deeper  cast  of  sins  than  dyvota. 
Thus  it  was  ayvoia  on  the  part  of  Zebulon  (c.  1 ;  corop. 
Dan,  c.  1 ;  Gad,  c.  2)  not  to  reveal  to  his  father  his 
bretbren*s  crime  of  selling  Joseph ;  that  crime,  however, 
was  dvofita  on  their  part.    And  thu  is  alike  true  for  a 

sin  actuallv  committed  and  for  one  as  vet  in  embr%'o  in 

•  _  •  • 

the  thoughts  of  the  heart;  Tor  Simeon  (c  2),  whose 
hatred  for  Joaeph  had  led  him  to  contemplate  the  sin 
of  murder,  is  acooonted  in  God*B  sight  guilty  of  that 


crime,  and  therefore  punished.  We  see  here  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ap4(Stle  endorsed:  "He  that  hatoth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer.*' 

The  doctrine  of  God's  retributive  justice  is  fully 
believed  in.  Sin  brings  its  own  punishment  in  this 
world  (com  p.  Reub,  c.  1 ;  Sim,  c  2 ;  Gad,  c.  5),  therefore 
man  should  follow  God's  laws  (comp.  Reub.  c.  4 ;  Sim, 
c.  4 ;  I^evi,  c.  18 ;  Benj.  c.  3 ;  Zrb.  c  8).  The  fear  of 
God  appears  as  the  chief  motive  for  the  fulfilment  of 
righteousness  (comp.  Reub.  c.  4,  iropivtffBe  iv  dTrXonjri 
KapdiaQ,  kv  ^d/3«^  Kvpiov ;  Sim,  c.  3,  ?)  \v<tic  tov  ^ovov 
Std  ^ij^ov  Kvpiov  yivtrai ;  Gad,  c  6, 6  ^ojSoc  tov  Qiov 
vijcflt  TO  fiitToq;  Benj.  c.  8,  6  ydp  ^ojiovfitvoQ  tov  Oeor, 
Kai  dyavSiv  tov  vXtitriov  avTov,  viro  tov  dtpiov  wev~ 
fiaTOi:  TOV  BtXiAp  ou  dvvarat  vXtiyrivai',  Jot.  c«  11; 
Awi,  c  18). 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  the  patri- 
archs dwell  more  especially  on  some  one  particular  form 
of  vice  to  be  shunned,  ordinarily  that  vice  wherein 
each  severally  had  succumbed  to  temptation.  Thus 
the  system  of  ethics  which  prevails  throughout  the 
Teatamettts  presents  a  very  high  and  noble  code  of  mor- 
als to  us,  not  unworthy  of  a  teacher  who  sought  to  win 
over  his  countrymen  to  the  Christian  faith. 

VII.  Sources. — Having  given,  in  the  main,  an  outline 
of  the  most  important  points  contained  in  the  Testa' 
ments,  the  question  as  to  the  sources  for  the  work  can- 
not be  superfluous.  From  the  work  itself  we  infer  that 
the  book  of  Enoch  must  have  been  known  to  the  author. 
Thus  seven  Testaments  out  of  twelve  allude  to  it  as  ypa^ 
'EvutXi  fiipXoQ  (jii(3Xiov,  pipXia,  Xoyoi)  'Evw^  fov  ^irai- 
ov,  ypa^^  vofiov  'Eviox  (see  Sim. c. 5 ;  Levi,  c. 9, 10, 14 16; 
Napht,  c.  4 ;  Judah,  c.  18 ;  Dan,  c.  6 ;  Benj.  c.  9),  and  other 
similar  expressions.  Zebulon  refers  to  the  ypa^rj  Trnrc- 
ptav  (c.  9),  and  Levi  (c.  5)  and  Asher  (c  7)  refer  to  a'l  irXa- 
K^C  Tuiv  ovpavuv, "  heavenly  tablets."  As  to  the  latter, 
whether  they  were  a  book  containing  what  is  foreknown 
and  foreordained  in  heaven  as  to  the  course  of  the  fut- 
ure, and  were  appealed  to  when  some  oracular  declara- 
tion of  weighty  import  was  needed,  or  whether  they  were 
something  else,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  state,  although  they 
are  often  quoted  in  the  book  of  Enoch  and  Jubilees. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  TestamerUs  knew  the  book  of  Ju- 
bilees, since  the  amount  of  coincidence  between  the  two 
writings  is  very  great  (comp.  e.  g.  Reub,  c.  8  with  Jubilees, 
c.  33 ;  Levi,  c.  2, 4, 5, 8  with  Jubilees,  c.  32 ;  Aert,  c.  9  with 
c  31 ;  ell  with  c.  34 ;  Judah,  c.  3-7  with  c  34, 38 ;  c.  9 
with  c.  37 ;  c.  10  with  c.  41 ;  c.  19  with  c  41 ;  Reub.  c.  7, 
Sim,  c.  8,  Levi,  c.  19,  Judah,  c  26,  Zeb.  c  10,  Dan,  c.  7, 
Napht.  c  9,  Gad,  c  8,  Asher,  c.  8,  Benj.  c.  12  with  Jubi^ 
lees,  c.  46,  etc).  He  also  made  use  of  the  Targums,  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  like.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  to  know  that  the  author  also  made  use  of  the 
New  Test.,  and  for  the  latter  fact  we  refer  to  the  elab- 
orate article  of  Warfield,  The  Apologetical  Value  of  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII  Pati-iarchs,  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Pres- 
hftei'ian  Reeiete,  Jan.  1880,  p.  67  sq. 

VI H.  History  of  the  H^or/:.—"Habent  sua  fate  libelli." 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  work,  which  was  known  to 
Tertullian  (/I  dr.  Marcionem,v,  1 ;  Scorpiace,  c.  13)  and 
Origen  (Hum,  in  Josuam  xv,  c.  6),  became  first  known  to 
the  world  at  large  through  the  Latin  version  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,  or  Greathead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  13th 
century.  This  version  soon  spread  over  Europe,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  translations  into  a  large  number 
of  languages  were  made  from  it — into  English,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Danish,  Bohemian,  and  Ar- 
menian. More  than  four  centuries  had  passed  since 
Grosseteste's  Latin  version,  when  at  last  the  Greek 
text  was  for  the  first  time  published  by  Grabe,  in  his 
Spicilegium  Patrum  et  Hareticorum  (Oxford,  1698), 
from  a  MS.  in  the  university  library  of  Cambridge,  col- 
lated with  one  at  Oxford.  In  1713  Fabricius  published 
the  Greek  text  in  bis  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  V.  T. 
(Hamburg),  adding  but  slightly  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text.     In  1714  Grabe  publiAhed  a  second  edition,  re- 
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taiuing  the  true  text  in  several  fMiseagea,  but  in  many 
places  altering  (irossetesle'a  Latin  versiun,  which  wit- 
nessed to  the  true  reading,  to  suit  Grabe's  incorrect  text. 
Fabricius  also  publibhed  a  second  edition  in  1722,  on  the 
whole  less  accurate  than  his  first.  Afterwards  the  text 
and  notes  as  given  in  Grabe's  second  edition  were  re- 
printed, with  but  few  additions,  by  Galland,iu  his  Bibii'' 
otheca  Veifrvm  Patrum  (Venice,  1765),  i,  193  sq.  In 
1869  Robert  Sinker  published  an  accurate  transcript  of 
the  Cambridge  MS.,  carefully  collated  with  the  Oxford, 
to  which  he  atlded,  in  1879,  a  collation  made  from  two 
other  M8S.,  viz.  a  Roman  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library 
(Cod.  Gnec.  731),  and  a  Patmos  MS.  in  the  library  of 
the  Monastery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (Cod.  411). 

IX.  Version*, — As  already  indicated,  there  existed  ver- 
sions in  different  languages  before  the  Greek  text  was 
published.  The  editions  of  the  Latin  version  are  nu- 
merous. That  which  is  presumably  the  ediiio  pritwfps 
bears  neither  date,  printer's  name,  nor  place  of  printing. 
The  title  is  Tettami\ta  duodecim  \  Patriarcharft  |  /i/t- 
orum  Jacob.  |  e  Greco  m  Latinu  \  vena  Robeiio  \  Lin- 
comenti  \  Epiacopo  \  interpre\te.  From  this  was  taken 
the  edition  printed  at  Uagenau  in  1532  by  John  Se- 
cerius,  at  the  instance  of  Menrad  Molther.  The  work 
of  Julianus  Pumerius  Contra  Judaos  is  published  in 
the  same  volume.  Besides  the  separate  editions,  the 
Tettamen{3  is  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 

In  English  there  exist  at  least  three  independent 
translations — one  from  the  Latin,  the  others  from  the 
Greek.  The  translation  from  the  Latin  iirst  appeared 
in  1577,  and  was  ofien  reprinted,  especially  in  the  17th 
century.  The  first  edition  is  of  great  rarity,  and  there 
exists  no  copy  of  it  even  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
second  edition,  of  1581,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  the  following  title-page : 

'*  The  Testamentes  of  the  Twejue  |  Patrlsrehes,  the 
Sonnes  of  Jncob:  tran-|sla(ed  ont  of  Greeke  into  Lniine 
by  Robert  |  Groitthed,  someiiine  Bishop  of  Liiicolne,  |  tnid 
out  of  bys  copy  into  French  niid  |  Dutch  by  others :  Now 
eng-|li(ithed  by  A.  O.  |  To  the  credit  whereof  an  nnncieiit 
Qreeke  copye  |  written  in  pnicbment.  is  kept  in  the  Vni-| 
nersity  Library  of  Cambridge.  |  At  Londou  |  Printed  by 
John  Diiye,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate.  IfiSl.  |  Cam  priui- 
leglo  Kegise  1  Muiestatis." 

There  are  about  forty  other  English  editions  printed 
after  the  year  1581.  A  translation  was  made  directlv 
from  the  Greek  (of  Grabe  and  Fabricius)  by  Whis- 
ton  in  his  Collection  of  A  utkentic  Records  belongitig  to 
the  Old  and  New  Tettament  (Lond.  1727),  i,  294  sq.  In 
Clark's  A  nte-Xicene  Christian  Library  (vol.  xxii),  Mr. 
Sinker  published  a  translation  from  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  text.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Mug- 
gletonians  (q.  v.)  in  England  receive  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs  as  inspireci,  together  with  the  Old 
and  New  Tests.,  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  the  works  of 
Reeve  and  Muggleton.  From  the  English  a  Welsh  ver- 
sion was  published  at  Carnarvon  (1822),  Testament  y 
deuddeg  Patrieirchy  sefAIeibion  Jacob. . . . 

There  are  at  least  two  translations  in  French,  both 
taken  from  the  Latin.  One  was  published  in  1548  at 
Paris,  another  in  1713.  The  latter  was  also  republished 
in  Aiigne's  Kncyclopedie  Theohffique,  voL  xxiii  {DicL  des 
Apocryphes^  voL  i),  coll.  854  sq. 

Ill  Germany  the  Testaments  have  evidently  been  very 
popular,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  editions 
that  have  appeared.  The  oldest  German  translation  is 
the  one  published  in  1559  at  Basel :  Das  Testament  der 
zwolf  Patriarchen  der  Siinen  Jacobs ;  the  latest,  the  one 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1857,  Aechte  apocryphische 
Biicher  der  I/eiligen  JSchriJi . . .  (ii)  Das  T.d.  zwolf  Pa- 
triarchen, 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  editions  are  also  very  nu- 
merous. There  are  two  editions  without  any  date, 
but  which  must  have  appeared  before  1544,  since  an 
edition  was  published  in  that  same  year.  Altogether 
there  exist  about  fourteen  etittions  in  Dutch  ancT  Flem- 
ish, the  last  published  in  1679. 

The  Testaments  was  translated  into  Danish  by  Hans 


Mogensson,  and  four  editions  of  his  translation  were 
published,  the  first  in  1580,  the  last  in  1701. 

In  the  Icelandic  there  exist  some  MS.  translations; 
bat  whether  one  or  the  other  baa  ever  been  printed  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  state. 

The  Bohemian  version  can  claim  to  be  the  first  of  the 
translations  from  the  Latin,  having  been  made  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Thomas  Stitny  about  the  year  1876.  There  exists  a 
MS.  at  Breslau,  in  the  library  of  the  Dominicans  at  St. 
Adalbert,  dated  1491,  and  another  in  the  university 
library  at  Prague  (xvii,  B.  15,  No.  6)  dated  1465.  The 
oldest  printed  translation  bears  the  date  1545.  Only 
two  copies,  each  of  a  different  editiim,  are  extant — one 
in  the  library  of  the  National  Museum  at  Prague,  and 
the  other  in  the  university  library  there. 

An  Armenian  version  exists  in  MS.,  dated  887,  i.  e. 
A.D.  1388,  in  the  library  of  the  Mechitarists  at  Vienna, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  printed. 

X.  Literature. — Besides  Grabe,  see  Vorstman,  Disqui- 
sitio  de  Testamentorym  XII  Patriarcharum  Origine  ft 
Pretio  (Rottenlam,  1857) ;  Nitssch,  Commentatio  Critira 
de  Testameutis  XII  Patriarcharum.,  Libra  V.  T.  Psevde- 
pigrapho  (Wittenb.  1810) ;  Ritschl,  Die  Entstehung  der 
aUkatholischen  Kirclie  (Bonn,  1850);  Kayser,  in  Keufts 
und  Cunitz's  Beitriiffe  zu  den  theol.  Wissenschoftett 
(Jena,  1851),  p.  107-140;  Wieseler,  Die  70  Wochen  umi 
die  63  Jahrwochen  des  Prophefen  Daniel  (Gott,  1889) ; 
Langen,  Das  Judenthttm  in  Paldstina  zur  Zeit  Chritti 
(Freiburg,  1866), p.  140  sq.;  GtS^er,  J Hdische  ZeitschriJ} 
fur  WUsenschaft  und  Leben  (Bresl.  1869),  p.  116  sq.; 
Warfield,  The  Apoloffttical  Value  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs,  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Presbyterian  /feriVtr, 
Jan.  1880,  p.  57  sq.;  but,  above  all,  Sinker,  Testamenta 
XII  Pafriarcharum  (Camb.  and  Lond.  1869);  and  hia 
Appendix  (ibid.  1879).     (B.  P.) 

Testes  Synodftles,  persons  chosen  to  help  the 
church-wardens  in  fulfilling  their  duties,  and  in  pro- 
moting order,  quiet,  and  decorum  at  visitations,  syn- 
ods, and  clerical  meetings.  They  were  also  called 
Sidesmen,  synodsmen,  or  Questmen  (q.  v.). 

TestimoniaL  Every  candidate  for  admission  to 
holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  is  required  to 
present  to  the  bishop  a  testimonial  of  good  conduct 
from  his  college,  or  from  three  beneficed  clergymen. 
The  usual  form  of  this  document  is  as  follows: 

'*  Whereas  onr  well-beloved  in  Christ,  A.  R,  hath  de- 
clared to  n9  his  intentitin  ofoffeiiiig  hiniseira  caudidiiie 
for  the  sncred  office  of  [a  deacon],  and  for  that  end  hnlh 
reqnejited  of  ns  letters  testimonial  of  bis  learning  Hiid 
good  behavior,  we,  thereftvre,  wboye  names  are  hercniiii> 
i^nbscribed,  do  tet>tiry  that  the  said  A.  B.,  having  Iteeii 
previoucly  known  to  ns  fi>r  the  space  of  [three]  years  l:l^t 

[>aet,  hath,  dnrine  that  time,  lived  plonsly,  sotierly,  and 
ione.«tly,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  his  vmdieti: 
nor  bath  he  at  any  lime,  so  fair  as  we  know  and  believe, 
held,  written,  or  taiigbl  anything  conlrarv  to  the  dticirlue 
or  discipline  of  the  united  Chnrch  of  Ehigland  and  Ire- 
land :  and,  moreover,  we  believe  him  in  onr  c<inscieiice4 
to  be  a  person  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  order 
of  Deacons.    In  witness  whereof,"  etc 

A  similar  testimonial  u  required  from  candidates  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  As 
this  is  one  of  tlie  safeguanls  which  ecclesiastical  nde 
has  (Stablished  to  preserve  the  parity  of  its  miniaterR,  it 
would  be  a  fatal  error  to  allow  it  to  l)ecome  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form.  No  conscientious  man  can  safely  sign  such 
a  document  unless  fully  assured  of  the  facts  to  which  he 
bears  such  solemn  testimony. 

TeBtimony  of  Disownmrkt,  an  oflkial  dootiment 
issued  by  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
against  an  obdurate  and  impenitent  memtier.  The  tes- 
timony of  disownment  is  a  paper  reciting  the  offence, 
and  sometimes  the  steps  which  have  led  to  it;  next,  ihe 
means  unavailingly  used  to  reclaim  the  offender ;  after 
that  a  clause  disowning  him,  to  which  is  ttsually  added 
an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repentance  and  for  his 
restoration  to  membership.  In  case  the  expelled  menn- 
;  bcr  repents,  he  is  bound  to  send  in  a  written  acknowl- 
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edgmenl  of  his  oflTence,  his  penitence,  and  his  desire  for 
retstontion  to  the  membership  of  the  society. — Eadie, 
EccUa.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Te'ta  (Tijro  r,  r.  'Arrrfrd ;  Vulg.  Topa)f  a  oorrapt 
Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  28)  of  the  name  Hatita  (q.V.) 
of  the  Heb.  lists  of  Temple  doorkeepers  ( Ezra  ii,  42 ; 
Neh.  Tii,  45). 

Tetragrammftton  {rkTrapa,  four,  and  ypdfifiaf 
letter),  a  term  to  designate  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity, 
JekovaK,  in  four  letters,  TV\T\,\  By  the  possession  of 
this  name  the  early  Jewish  opponents  of  Christianity 
declared  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed. 
The  mystical  word  Om  of  the  Buddhists  of  India  and 
Thibet  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  virtnes  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Tetrapla,  a  Greek  term  used  to  designate  a  certain 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  being  four  independent 
and  separate  Greek  versions,  ranged  side  by  side,  viz. 
those  of  Aquiia,  Symmachus,  the  Seventy -two,  and 
Theodotion. 

Tetrapolit&na  Confesaio  (also  Subvica  and 
Arobntinbnsis)  is  the  title  by  which  the  confession 
of  faith  submitted  to  the  Diet  of  Augsbui^  in  1&30  by 
the  four  cities  of  Strasbnrg,  Constance,  Memmtngen, 
and  Lindau  is  known. 

The  endeavor  to  construct  a  confession  which  should 
fairly  represent  the  views  of  all  the  sections  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  failed  through  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
Saxons  to  unite  in  any  way  with  the  Zwinglians  of  the 
cities,  and  the  Strasburg  deputies  consequently  invited 
Ikicer  and  Capito  to  prepare  a  separate  symbol  fur  the 
use  of  the  latter.  Capito  had  previously  prepared  a 
sketch  of  the  Reformed  faith  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Strasburg,  and  this  paper  became  the  basis  of  the  new 
confession.  The  latter  was  completed  by  July  1 1, 1530, 
and,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  confederated 
cities  and  received  their  signatures  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Ulm),  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
vice-chancellor,  Merkel,  for  transmission  to  the  emperor. 

The  confession  contains  twenty-three  articles,  and  is 
characterized  by  great  clearness  and  moderation  of  state- 
ment, completeness,  and  thoroughness  of  elaboration. 
Its  first  article  asserts  the  chief  formal  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, wholly  wanting  in  the  A  uguslana,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  source  and  rule  of  doctrine.  It  teach- 
es that  the  disciples  of  Christ  partake  of  his  body  and 
blood  in  the  sacrament  in  a  spiritual  sense  only.  The 
form  of  expression,  however,  is  everywhere  conformed 
to  that  of  the  A  ugutttma — a  feature  which  reveals  the 
liand  of  Bucer  (q.  v.),  who  was  already  at  work  upon 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  union  among  Protestants. 

A  reply  to  this  confession,  written  by  £ck,  Faber, 
and  Cochlieus,  was  returned  Oct,  24.  This  Confutation 
was  filled  with  perversions  and  insults,  and  was  read  be- 
fore deputies  and  theologians  of  the  four  cities.  A  copy 
of  this  reply  was  denied  them,  but  they  succeeded  in 
nbtaining  one,  which  was  appended  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  Tdrapolitanaj  published  in  (verman  by  Bucer  at 
tStrasburg  in  1531.  A  Latin  e<lition  followed  a  month 
later,  in  September.  Bucer  was  compelled  to  publish 
the  confession  in  order  to  put  an*  end  to  false  representa- 
tions of  its  character;  but  his  own  persistent  efforts  in 
liehalf  of  union  between  the  Protestant  churches  con- 
tributed to  subordinate  it  to  the  Saxon  confession.  In 
1532  the  Strasburgers  consented  to  subscribe  the  A  ugus- 
fftnoj  though  with  the  express  understanding  that  the 
TetrapoHtana  should  be  regarded  as  their  proper  sym- 
Ik*L  Finally,  when  Bucer  was  dead  and  Martyr  (q.  v.) 
was  gone  from  Strasburg,  a  rigid  Lutheranism  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.  An  attempted  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  TetrapolUana  by  Sturm  in  1580  was  pre- 
vented by  a  decree  of  the  council  The  last  edition, 
which  includes  the  Confutation  and  Apologyj  appeared, 
00  far  as  is  known,  at  ZweibrUcken  in  1604. 

For  the  literature  and  editions,  see  Niemeyer,  CoUec- 


tio  Confessionum  (Lips.  1840),  p.  83  sq.;  oomp.  Baum, 
Capito  und  Bucer  (Elberfeld,  1860),  p.  486  sq.,  595; 
Planck,  Getdu  d.  prot,  Lehrhegrifft  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1796), 
III,  i,  68  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Te'traroh  {rtrpapxti*  f™™  rirrapa,  four,  and 
iiprxfii  government)  properly  denotes  the  governor  of  a 
province  or  district  which  was  regarded  as  the  fourth 
part  of  a  larger  province  or  kingdom,  while  the  district 
'  itself  was  called  a  tetrarchjf  (rtrpapxio  or  rtrpaSapxia). 
The  earliest  use  of  the  word  which  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  is  in  connection  with  the  division  of  Thes- 
saly  as  originally  constituted  (Eurip.  Alceet.  1154;  Stra- 
bo,  ix,  5)  and  as  reconstructed  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  (Demosth.  PhiL  iii,  26),  and  of  Galatia  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  &C!.  189.  The  first 
of  these  countries  was  then  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
of  which  was  named  a  tetrarchy,  and  its  ruler  a  tetrarch, 
subordinate  to  the  tagus  (Thirlwall,  Hiat,  of  Greece,  vi, 
13  sq.).  The  second  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
each  of  which  was  again  subdivided  into  four  smaller 
ones,  to  which  and  to  their  governors  the  same  terms 
were  applied  (Fischer!  Prolusiones,  p.  428,  note);  and 
these  were  ultimately  fused  into  one  iirapx'"  under 
Deiotarus,  cir.  RC.  54  (Sirabo,  666;  PluUrch,  De  F.  J/. 
[ed.  Wytt],  vol.  ii).  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  the  etymological  mean- 
ing was  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  applied, 
like  **ethnarch"  and  "  phylarch,"  to  the  petty  tributa- 
ries, "  the  creatures  of  a  proconsul's  breath,  and  the  pup- 
pets of  his  caprice"  (Merivale,  I/iet,  of  the  Horn,  iv,  167), 
whose  importance  did  not  warrant  their  receiving  the 
title  of  «  king"  (see  Sallust,  CatiL  xx,  7 ;  Cicero,  Afi/o, 
xxviii,  76;  Vatin.  xii,  29;  Horace,  Sat.  i,  3,  12;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii,  51 ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  25).  It  is  in  this  second- 
ary sense  that  in  all  probability  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Test,  of  the  tetrarchs  of  Syria,  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors of  Herod  the  Great.  Niebuhr  (f/ist.  of  Rome, 
ii,  135)  compares  them  to  the  zemindar$  of  Bengal  after 
their  recognition  by  lord  Cornwallis  (1791-93)  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  and  enjoying  some  amount  of  sover- 
eign rights  within  the  limits  of  their  zemindary.  The 
title  of  tetrarch  was  certainlv  given  bv  Antonv  to  Hero<l 
the  Great  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  (B.C.  41)  and  his 
brother  Phasael  (Joseph us,  ylftf.  xiv,  13,  1),  without  ref- 
erence to  territorial  divisions;  and  though  it  appears 
that  the  tetrarchs  Antipas  and  Philip  did  actually  re- 
ceive a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  dominions,  while 
Archelaus  as  "ethnarch"  inherited  half  (ibid,  xvii,  11, 
4 ;  War,  ii,  6,  3),  this  correspondence  of  the  name  and 
the  share  may  be  considered  accidental,  or,  at  furthest, 
the  exact  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Test,  must  be 
confined  to  Antipas  and  Philip. — Kitto. 

In  the  New  TesL  we  meet  with  the  designation, 
either  actually  or  in  the  form  of  its  derivative  re- 
rpapxiivj  applied  to  three  persons : 

1.  Heiod  Antipas  (Matt,  xiv,  1;  Luke  iii,  1, 19;  ix, 
7;  Acts  xiii,  1 ),  who  is  commonly  distinguished  as 
"  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the  ritle  of  "  king"  is 
also  assigned  to  him  both  by  Matthew  (xiv,  9)  and  by 
Mark  (vi,  14,  22  sq.).  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
variably adheres  to  the  formal  title  which  would  be 
recognised  by  (irentile  readers.  This  Herod  is  described 
by  the  last-named  evangelist  (iii,  1)  as  '* tetrarch  of 
Galilee;"  but  his  dominions,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  father,  Herod  the  Great,  embraced  the  dis- 
trict of  Persea  beyond  the  Jordan  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii, 
8,  1):  this  bequest  was  confirmed  by  Augustus  (War, 
ii,  6,  3  ).  After  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Anti- 
pas, his  tetrarchy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the  king- 
dom of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Ant.  xviii,  7, 2).  See  Hkrod 
Antipas. 

2.  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Cleopatra,  not  the  husltand  of  Herodias),  who  is  said  by 
Luke  (iii,  1)  to  have  been  *' tetrarch  of  Itursea  and  of 
the  region  of  Trachonitis."  Josephus  tells  us  that  his 
father  bequeathed  to  him  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and 
Paneas  (Ant.  xvii,  8,  1),  and  that  his  father's  bequest 
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stalled  at  the  First  Church,  Merideti,  Conn^  Nov.  16, 
1854,  dismissed  SepL  18,  1860;  Keokuk,  lo.,  Oct  80, 
1860,  diiimissed  April  8,  1867.  At  this  latter  date  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  a  few  months.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  in  1868,  he  supplied  Mercer  Street 
Church  from  May  to  October  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  then  acting  pastor  at  Waterloo,  lo.,  from  October, 
1868,  to  March,  1871.  In  1871  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  which  fiosition  he 
remained  until  June,  1877.  He  was  then,  from  1877  to 
1878,  acting  pastor  at  Iowa  City.  In  1871  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Iowa  and  Knox  col- 
leges. He  died  in  Hartford  of  disease  of  the  brain  and 
heart,  Dec.  27, 1878.  Dr.Thacher  published  Two  Ser- 
tnona  at  Meriden,  one  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
career  of  John  Brown : — A  Sermon :  "  Xo  Fellowship 
with  Slavery"  (Keokuk,  1861) : — Inaugural  Address,  as 
president  of  Iowa  University  (1871).     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thacher,  Peter  (1),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1651,  and  was  the  son  of 
Hev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1671,  and  was  tutor  there  for  several  years  following. 
He  then  went  to  England  to  prepare  himself  more  fully 
for  his  profession,  but  his  friend  Samuel  Dan  forth 
dying  shortly  after,  Mr.  Thacher  returned  to  America, 
lie  refused  several  tempting  offers  to  enter  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  in  September,  1681,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Milton,  Mass.  Here  he  la- 
liored  effectively  until  a  week  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  Dec  17, 1727.  "  He  was  a  person  of  eminent 
sanctity,  of  a  most  courteous  and  complaisant  behavior, 
cheerful,  affable,  humble,  and  free  of  speech  to  the  mean- 
est he  meL"  He  published  several  theological  trea- 
tises and  single  sermons  (1708-23),  for  a  list  of  which 
see  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  men  Pulpit ^  i,  196. 

Thacher,  Peter  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Thacher,  Jun.,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1677.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1696,  and  immediately  after  his  graduation  began  to 
teach  at  Hatfield,  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied  di- 
vinity under  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  that  place. 
On  Nov.  26, 1707,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years.  In  January,  1720,  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Webb.  Here  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Feb.  26, 1738.  Mr.  Thacher  published  an  Elec- 
tion Sermon  (1726),  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs, 
dee  (1730).  See  Sprague,  Annala  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit, 
i,266. 

Thacher,  Peter  (8),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  1688,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1706.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mtd- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  in  1709,  and  died  there  April  22, 
1744.  He  published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  Middleborough,  in  Prince's  Christian  History, 
See  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Hrit,  and  A  tner,  A  uthorsj  s.  v. 

Thacher,  Peter  (4),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvanl  College  in  1769,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  Sept.  19,  1770,  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
from  which  charge  he  was  dismissed  to  allow  liis  ac- 
ceptance of  a  call  from  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston, 
Dec.  8, 1784.  He  entered  upon  his  new  charge  Jan.  12, 
1785,  and  there  continued  until  his  health  failed.  He 
died  in  Savannah  Dec  16, 1802.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  convention  which  met  in  Boston  in  1780 
to  frame  a  state  constitution,  and  opposed  the  reten- 
tion of  the  governor's  office.  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh made  him  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published,  w4  n  (?ra- 
tion  against  Standing  A  rmies  (1776) :—  Three  Sermons  in 
Proof  of  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punishments  (1782):— 
Observatitms  on  the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England, 
with  Strictures  upon  the  Power  of  IHsmissing  them 


Usurped  by  some  Churches  (1783): — A  Reply  to  Strict' 
ures  upon  the  I*reoediug  (1788) : — Memoirs  ofDr,  Boyls' 
ton  (1789):  — and  several  occasional  sermons.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  \,  718. 

Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Unitarian  preacher 
and  son  of  Peter  (4),  was  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1785. 
He  graduated  at  Han*ard  College  in  1804,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  commenced  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  E.  Channing. 
In  the  early  part  of  1805  Mr.  Thacher  took  charge  of 
the  Boston  Latin  Grammar-school,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1806  was  chosen  to  be  the  travelling  companion  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Buck  minster.  Returning  in  September,  1807, 
he  was  shortly  after  appointed  librarian  of  Ilarvanl 
College,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  1808.  He  prtK»e- 
cuted  his  theological  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Kirkland  as  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church, 
May  15, 1811,  retaining  this  connection  until  bis  death, 
at  Moulins,  France,  Jan.  2,  1818.  His  princi^ial  publi- 
cations were.  Apology  for  Rational  and  Ecangelictd 
Christianify,  A  discourse  (Bost.  1815,  8vo): — Unity  of 
God,  a  sermon  (Liverpool,  1816,  8vo;  2d  Amer.  ed. 
W^orcester,  1817,8vo) : — Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  P.  (ireenwood  (Bost,  1824,  8vo)  -.—Evidence  AVr- 
essary  to  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1828, 
1 2mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utktn  s, 
s.  V. ;  Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  435  sq. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salisbur}',  England,  May  1,  1620.  Ho 
declined  the  offer  of  his  father  to  send  him  to  an  Enir- 
lish  university,  preferring  to  emigrate  to  America.  On 
June  4,  1635,  he  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  s(H>n  af- 
ter entered  the  familv  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncv,  of 
Scituate.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Weymouth 
Church,  Jan.  2, 1644,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
preached  occasionally,  but  was  principally  enga^^ed  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  till  he  was  chof^n  first  iiastor 
of  the  Third  (Old  South)  Church.  His  installation 
took  place  Feb.  16, 1669,  and  after  a  happy  ministry  he 
die<l  Oct,  16,  1678.  He  wrote,  A  Brief  Rule  to  Guide 
the  Common  People  of  New  England  hmo  to  Order  Thmt- 
selves  and  Theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  Measles  (liost, 
1677 ;  2d  ed.  1702),  said  to  be  the  first  medical  tract  pub- 
lished in  New  England : — A  Fast  of  GocTs  Chusing,  a 
sermon  (1674,  4to;  1678).  See  Sprague,  ^  n>ui/:«  fifthe 
Amer,  Pulpit, 'i,12Q, 

Thacher,  Tyler,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1801.  ^*His  ances- 
tors for  several  generations,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  had  been  Puritan  ministers,  some  of  them 
of  high  distinction.  Among  them  were  Rev.  Petc-r 
Thacher,  of  Salisbury,  England ;  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher. 
of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Blilton,  lilasj:. : 
and  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Attleborough,  Mass.  In  all 
not  less  than  nine  generations  of  the  family  have  had 
representatives  in  the  Christian  ministry  either  in  Enjj- 
land  or  in  America."  The  subject  of  this  sketch  wan  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1824,  ami 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  26,  1825,  and  ordained  ha 
an  evangelist  in  W^ rent  ham,  Mass.,  Dec  4,  1827.  He 
did  not  {permanently  settle  in  the  ministry  until  May 
14,  1834,  when  he  became  colleague  pastor  with  Rev. 
Jonathan  Grant  over  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Hawley,  Mass.,  where  he  remainetl  about  nine  years 
(1834-43)  and  then  returned  to  Wrentham.  For  sever- 
al years  he  supplied  the  Church  in  North  Wrentham. 
until  he  moved  to  California  in  1851.  Here  he  remain- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  en- 
gaged in  such  employmenta  as  suited  his  tastes.  **  Ho 
was  distinguished  among  his  brethren  for  his  theolog- 
ical and  literary  attainments,  and  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  he  made  his  home  he  kept  up  his  stmlies  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  and  in  philosophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet,  scholarly,  and  devout  habirV, 
and  much  given  to  the  stady  of  nature  and  the  prob- 
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Urns  of  the(dog3'.'*  Mr.  Thacher  died  at  Cache  Greek, 
UL,Dec.4,18^.     (J.C.S.) 

Thacher,  WaBhington,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Attleboroogh,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1794.  He  re- 
mretl  bis  dassical  education  under  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Kichsfilion;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John 
Tniair;  wu  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Otsego  Presby- 
tery in  1821 ;  was  ordained  in  1822;  officiated  as  stated 
supply  at  Morrisville,  N.  T..  1822-26 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Churcb  in  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  1826-42 ;  resigned  his  charge 
wi  account  of  ill-health ;  was  afterwards  a  stated  supply 
tt  Eaton,  N.  T.,  three  years;  was  appointed  secretary 
and  agent  of  the  Central  Agency  of  the  American  Home 
Mtsionary  Society  in  July,  1847;  and  died  June  29, 
1850.  He  was  an  erainentlv  devout  roan  and  an  ear- 
nest  and  effective  preacher.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tbaddaei  Acta.  The  mission  of  Thaddseos  to 
king  At^ar  of  Edessa,  the  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  Abgar,  and  the  picture  of  Christ  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  taken  for  Abgar  are  very  old  tradi- 
tions, first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  /lift,  Ecdes,  i,  13. 
Whether  these  Ads  formed  the  basis  for  these  traditions 
cannot  be  decided.  Tischendorf  has  published  the  Greelc 
text  from  a  codex  Paris,  of  the  1  Ith  century  in  his  A  eta 
A/»Hoiorum  A pocrypha  (Lips.  1851), p. 261-265.  (R  P.) 

ThaddSBi  Erangelinin,  mentioned  in  the  Decrei, 
Oflatii  de  LSbtHs  Apocryphis  (in  Jus  Canomcum^  xv,  8). 
I'oless  there  is  an  erroneous  readin>j;  for  Matthew,  it 
would  either  belong  to  the  apostle  Judas  Thaddseus  or 
to  a  Judas  belonging  to  the  seventy  whom  Thomas 
ttot  to  Edessa  to  king  Abgar  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles, 
i.  13;  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryphus,  i,  136,  379). 
But  tradition  does  not  determine  whether  Thaddaeus 
who  was  sent  to  Al^ar  belonged  to  the  twelve  or  the 
teventy,  on  which  point  Eusebius  and  Jerome  dis- 
aj^ee.  See  Euaebiua,  Hist,  Ecdes,  (cd.  Reading),  p.  38, 
note  5, 6. 

(>i  the  correspondence  between  Abgar  an4l  Jesus, 
»ee  especially  Hofmann,  I^eben  Jesu  nach  den  Apokry- 
pkn  (Uipa.  1851),  p.  307  sq.     (R  P.) 

ThaddaB'us  (Oa^^aToc;  Vulg.  Thaddau8\tLiinmz 
in  Markka  catalogue  of  the  twelve  apostles  (iii,  18)  in 
the  ?reat  majority  of  MSS.  In  Matthew's  catalogqe 
(x,  3)  the  corresponding  place  is  assigned  to  Qah^cuoQ 
bv  the  Vatican  BIS.  (B),  and  the  Sinaitic  (K),  and  to 
hk^loQ  by  the  Codex  Bezse  (D);  while,  the  re- 
tHxrtA  text,  following  the  first  correction  of  the  Codex 
Epbraemi  (C) — where  the  original  reading  is  doubtful 
—SA  wcU  as  many  fragmentary  uncial  and  several  cur- 
sive MSS^  reads  Aififimoc  6  IvueXti^dc  BaSddtoc* 
^>  are  probably  to  infer  that  A£/3/3aioc  alone  is  the 
m^fud  reading  of  Matt,  x,  8,  and  BaSdaXoQ  of  Mark 
in.  14  (so  Tischendorf;  but  Tregelles  has  Oaddaioc  in 
l>4h  paaaages).  By  these  two  evangelists  the  tenth 
P^'e  among  the  apostles  is  given  to  Lebbfcus  or  Thad- 
(b(iL%  the  deventh  place  being  given  to  Simon  the 
Canasnite.  Lake,  in  both  hts  catalogues  (vi,  15 ;  Acts 
1 13,1,  places  Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  apostles, 
md  saagns  the  eleventh  place  to  'lov^o^  'laKtit^ov. 
Sa  the  other  names  recorded  by  Luke  are  identical  with 
thfjfe  which  appear  (though  in  a  different  order)  in  the 
^  two  gospels,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
tlist  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebbeeus,  and  Thaddaeus 
vnv  borne  by  one  and  the  same  person. — Smith.  See 
JrDE;  LeBiunrs;  Thai>DuBI  Acta  and  Evangelium. 

Tha'haall  (Heh.  Tach'ash,  CTR,  badffer  [q.  v.] ; 

^.Toj^oc;  Josephns,  Tatiaocr  ^n/.  i.6,5;  Vulg.  Tha- 
^).  third  named  of  the  foar  sons  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
c:ii}n»  Rmmab  (Gen.  xxii,  24).     RC.  cir.  2050. 

Thalemaim,  CiiRiSTOPfr  Wilhklm,  a  Lutheran 
*^  was  bora  in  1727  at  Weberstadt,  in  Thuringia, 
»-l  <ii«fUas  doctiMT  and  professor  of  theology,  at  Leipsic, 
March  10, 1778.  He  wrote,  Tractatus  de  Nube  super 
Airn  Fwdtris  C^nutndo  Judttiat  (Lips.  1752)  i—Tracta- 
'« <fc  PkUtmis  et  Jotfphi  A  uctoritate  in  flistoria  Rituum 


Sacrorum  (ibid.  1771) : — De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi  in  Inter" 
pretaiione  Librorum  Sacrorum  (ibid.  1775) : — Dissert afio 
de  ErudUione  Pavli  Apostoli  Judaica  non  Graca  (ibid. 
1769):  —  Veraio  Latina  Evangeliomm  Matik.j  Luc,  et 
Joh,,  itemque  A  ct,  App,,  edita  a  K.  Ch.  Tittmann  (Berlin, 
1780).  See  FUist,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  419 ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  LUeratur,  i,  138, 166, 669, 896 ;  ii,  799.    (B.  P.) 

Thalds,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and  the 
first  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
Miletus  about  B.C.  640.  After  acquiring  the  usual 
learning  of  his  own  country,  he  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  several  parts  of  Asia  to  learn  astronomy,  geometr\', 
mystical  divinity,  natural  knowledge,  or  philosophy, 
etc  Returning  to  his  own  oountr}*,  he  communicated 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  many  disciples, 
among  the  principal  of  whom  were  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  sect  of  philosophers.  Laertes  and  several 
other  writers  agree  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  being  the  first  that  made  any  researches 
into  natural  science  and  mathematics.  His  doctrine 
is  that  water  is  the  principle  of  which  all  the  bod- 
ies in  the  universe  are  composed;  that  the  world  is 
the  work  of  God ;  and  that  God  sees  the  most  secret 
thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  taught  that  in 
order  to  live  well  we  onght  to  abstain  from  what  we 
find  fault  with  in  others;  that  bodily  felicity  consists 
in  health ;  and  that  of  the  mind  in  knowledge.  That 
the  most  ancient  of  beings  is  God,  because  he  is  uncre- 
ated; that  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  world, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God ;  nothing  more  extensive 
than  space,  quicker  than  spirit,  stronger  than  necessity, 
wiser  than  time.  He  used  to  observe  that  we  ought 
never  to  say  that  to  any  one  which  may  be  turned  to 
our  prejudice;  and  that  we  should  live  with  our  friends 
as  with  persons  that  may  become  our  enemies.  In  ge- 
ometry Thales  was  a  considerable  inventor  as  well  as 
an  improver;  while  in  astronomy  his  knowledge  and 
improvements  were  very  considerable.  His  morals 
were  as  jnst  as  his  mathematics  well-grounded,  and  his 
judgment  in  civil  affairs  equal  to  either.  He  died 
about  B.C.  550.  Concerning  his  writings,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  he  left  any  behind  him ;  at  least, 
none  have  come  down  to  us.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy, 
Diet,  s.  V.  •  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Tha^'mah  (Heb.  Te'mach,  TVOTi,  in  pause  Ta'mack, 
H^Pl,  laughter  [Gesenius],  or  combat  [FUrst] ;  Sept. 
Ocfia ;  Vulg.  Themd),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  "  chil- 
dren*' returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
53 ;  ^*  Tamah,"  Neh.  vii,  66).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Tha'mar  (Matt  i,  3).    See  Tahar. 

Thamer,  Theobald,  a  theological  agitator  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rossheim,  in  Alsace,  and  studied  at  Wittenberg 
under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  taking  the  degree  of 
master  in  1539.  He  had  been  supported  while  a  student 
by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  wished  to  train 
the  youth  for  service  in  his  employment;  and  af>er  a 
time  spent  as  professor  of  theology  at  Fran kfort-on- the- 
Oder,  Thamer  responded  to  the  landgrave's  call  and  be- 
came professor  and  preacher  at  Marburg.  To  the  cha- 
grin of  his  prince,  however,  he  showed  himself  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  whose  influence  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
compromises  which  Philip  hoped  to  bring  about  be- 
tween the  contending  evangelical  factions.  In  the 
Smalcald  war  Thamer  served  in  the  field  as  a  chaplain. 
He  there  saw  reason  to  lose  faith  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  discover  the  occasion  of  all  the 
troubles  nf  the  situation  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justification;  and  on  his  return  to  Marburg  he  assailed 
that  doctrine  in  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-room.  He 
emphasized  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity,  and  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  doctrinal  side,  thus  gradually  coming 
to  occupy  rationalistic  ground.  The  goveniment  dealt 
with  him  mildly,  at  first  transferring  him  to  Caseel,  and 
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stalled  at  the  First  Church,  Merideu,  Conn.,  Nor.  16, 
1854,  dismissed  Sept.  18,  1860;  Keokuk,  Ic,  Oct.  30, 
1860,  dismissed  April  8,  1867.  At  this  latter  date  be 
M'eiit  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  a  few  months.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  in  1868,  he  supplied  Mercer  Street 
Church  from  May  to  October  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  then  acting  pastor  at  Waterloo,  lo.,  from  October, 
1868,  to  March,  1871.  In  1871  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  June,  1877.  He  was  then,  from  1877  to 
1878,  acting  pastor  at  Iowa  City.  In  1871  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Iowa  and  Knox  col- 
leges. He  died  in  Hartford  of  disease  of  the  brain  and 
heart,  Dec.  27, 1878.  Dr.  Thacher  published  Two  Ser- 
mons at  Meriden,  one  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
career  of  John  Brown : — A  Sermon :  "  No  Fellowship 
with  Slavery"  (Keokuk,  1861) : — Inaugural  Address,  as 
president  of  Iowa  University  (1871).     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thacher,  Peter  (1),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1651,  and  was  the  son  of 
Kev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1671,  and  was  tutor  there  for  several  years  following. 
He  then  went  to  England  to  prepare  himself  more  fully 
for  his  profession,  but  his  friend  Samuel  Danforth 
dying  shortly  after,  Mr.  Thacher  returned  to  America, 
lie  refused  several  tempting  offers  to  enter  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  in  September,  1681,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  MilU)n,  Mass.  Here  he  la- 
l)ored  effectively  until  a  week  before  his  death,  which 
<»ccurred  Dec.  17, 1727.  "  He  was  a  person  of  eminent 
sanctity,  of  a  most  courteous  and  complaisant  behavior, 
cheerful,  affable,  humble,  and  free  of  speech  to  the  mean- 
est he  met.**  He  published  several  theological  trea- 
tises and  single  semrons  (1708-23),  for  a  list  of  which 
see  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpity  i,  196. 

Thacher,  Peter  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Thacher,  Jun.,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1677.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1696,  and  immediately  after  his  graduation  began  to 
teach  at  Hatfield,  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied  di- 
vinity under  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  that  place. 
On  Nov.  26, 1707,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Weymouth,  where  he  remained  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years.  In  January,  1720,  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Webb.  Here  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Feb.  26,  1738.  Mr.  Thacher  published  an  Elec- 
lion  Sermon  (1726),  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
Gee  (1730).  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpily 
i,  266. 

Thacher,  Peter  (8),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  1688,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1706.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  in  1709,  and  died  there  April  22, 
1744.  He  published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  Middleborough,  in  Prince's  Christian  History. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Thacher,  Peter  (4),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  Milton,  Mass.,  March  21, 
1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  Sept.  19,  1770,  at  Maiden,  Mass., 
from  which  charge  he  was  dismissed  to  allow  his  ac- 
ceptance of  a  call  from  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston, 
Dec.  8, 1784.  He  entered  upon  his  new  charge  Jan.  12, 
1785,  and  there  continued  until  his  health  failed.  He 
died  in  Savannah  Dec.  16,  1802.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  convention  which  met  in  Boston  in  1780 
to  frame  a  state  constitution,  and  opposed  the  reten- 
tion of  the  governor's  ofiice.  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh made  him  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published,  w4  n  Ora- 
tion  against  Standing  A  rmies  (1 776) :—  Three  Sermons  in 
Proof  of  the  Eternity  of  Future  Punishments  (1782):— 
Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England, 
with  Strictures  upon  the  Powa-  of  Dismissing  them 


Usurped  by  some  Churches  (1783): — A  Reply  lo  Strict' 
ures  upon  the  Preceding  (1788) : — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boyls- 
ton  (1789): — and  several  occasional  sermons.  See 
Sprague  f  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  718. 

Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Unitarian  preacher 
and  son  of  Peter  (4),  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1785. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1804,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  commenced  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  E.  Chanuing. 
In  the  early  part  of  1805  Mr.  Thacher  took  charge  of 
the  Boston  Ijatin  Grammar-school,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1806  was  chosen  to  be  the  travelling  companion  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Buckminster.  Returning  in  September,  1807, 
he  was  shortly  after  appointed  librarian  of  Harvani 
College,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  1808.  He  prc«e- 
cuted  his  theological  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Kirkland  as  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church, 
May  15, 1811,  retaining  this  connection  until  his  death, 
at  Moulins,  France,  Jan.  2,  1818.  His  principal  publi- 
cations were,  Apology  for  Rational  and  Evangelical 
Christianity  J  a  discourse  (Bost.  1815,  8vo): — Unity  of 
God,  a  sermon  (Liverpool,  1816,  8vo',  2d  Amer.  ed. 
Worcester,  181 7, 8vo) : — Sermotis,  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  P.  Greenwood  (Bost.  1824,  8vo)  '.—Evidence  Nec^ 
essary  to  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1828, 
1 2mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^ 
8.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  435  sq. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury,  England,  May  1,  1620.  lie 
declined  the  offer  of  his  father  to  send  him  to  an  En<;- 
lish  university,  preferring  to  emigrate  to  America.  On 
June  4,  1635,  he  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  soon  af- 
ter entered  the  familv  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncv,  of 
Scitnate.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Weyraouih 
Church,  Jan.  2,  1644,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  then  removed  to  B(«ton,  where  he 
preached  occasionally,  but  was  principally  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  till  he  was  chosen  first  pastor 
of  the  Third  (Old  South)  Church.  His  installation 
took  place  Feb.  16, 1669,  and  after  a  happy  ministry  he 
died  Oct.  15,  1678.  He  wrote,  A  Brief  Rule  to  Guide 
the  Common  People  of  New  England  how  to  Order  Them- 
selves  and  Theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  Measles  (Bo»t. 
1677 ;  2d  ed.  1702),  said  to  be  the  first  medical  tract  pnlw 
lished  in  New  England: — A  Fast  of  God's  Chttsing^  a 
sermon  (1674,  4to;  1678).  See  Spngue,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  \,\26. 

Thacher,  Tyler,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11.  1801.  "His  ance.«- 
tors  for  several  generations,  both  in  this  country  aiid 
in  England,  had  been  Puritan  ministers,  some  of  them 
of  high  distinction.  Among  them  were  Rev.  Perc-r 
Thacher,  of  Salisbury,  England ;  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher. 
of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Milton,  Ma99. : 
and  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Attleborough,  Mass.  In  all 
not  less  than  nine  generations  of  the  family  have  had 
representatives  in  the  Christian  ministry  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America."  I'he  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1824,  ami 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  26,  1825,  and  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  Dec.  4,  1827.  lie 
did  not  permanently  settle  in  the  ministry  until  May 
14, 1834,  when  he  became  colleague  pastor  with  Rev. 
Jonathan  Grant  over  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Hawley,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about  nine  years 
(1834-43)  and  then  returned  to  Wrentham.  For  sever- 
al years  he  supplied  the  Church  in  North  Wrenlhatn, 
until  he  moved  to  Califomia  in  1851.  Here  he  remain- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  en- 
gaged in  such  employments  as  suited  bis  tastes.  **  Up 
was  distinguished  among  his  brethren  for  liis  theoloir. 
ical  and  literar>'  attainments,  and  e\'en  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  he  made  his  home  he  kept  up  his  studies  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  and  in  philosophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet.,  scholarly,  and  devout  habifis 
and  much  given  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  prub* 
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leiDs  of  theology."    Mr.  Thacher  died  at  Cache  Creek, 
Cal.,  Dec  4«  1869.     (J.  a  S.) 

Thaoher,  Washington,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Attleboroogh,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 1794.  He  re- 
ceived bis  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Kichanlson;  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John 
Traair;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Otsego  Presby- 
tery in  1821 ;  was  ordained  in  1822 ;  officiated  as  stated 
supply  at  Morrisrille,  N.  Y.,  1822-26 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  1826-42;  resigned  his  charge 
on  account  of  ill-health;  was  afterwards  a  stated  supply 
at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  three  years;  was  appointed  secretary 
and  agent  of  the  Central  Agency  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  July,  1847;  and  died  June  29, 
1950.  He  was  an  eminently  devout  man  and  an  ear- 
neat  and  effective  preacher.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Thaddsel  Acta.  The  mission  of  Thaddsus  to 
king  Abgar  of  Edessa,  the  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  Abgar,  and  the  picture  of  Christ  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  taken  for  Abgar  are  very  old  tradi- 
tions, first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  HifU  Eccles.  i,  13. 
Whether  these  Acts  formed  the  basis  for  these  traditions 
cannot  be  decided.  Tiachendorf  has  published  the  Greek 
text  from  a  codex  Paris,  of  the  1 1th  century  in  his  Acta 
ApostolorumApocrypha(lA^  1861), p. 26 1-265.  (B.  P.) 

ThaddSDi  Erangelinm,  mentioned  in  the  Decret, 
Oelasii  de  Libris  Apocrypkis  (in  Jus  Canomcum,  xv,  3). 
Unless  there  is  an  erroneous  readin»<  for  Matthew,  it 
would  either  belong  to  the  apostle  Judas  Thadd«u8  or 
to  a  Judas  belonging  to  the  seventy  whom  Thomas 
sent  to  Edessa  to  king  Abgar  (Eusebius,  Hist,  EccUs. 
i,  13;  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocrvphus,  i,  136,  379). 
But  tradition  does  not  determine  whether  Thaddaus 
who  was  sent  to  Abgar  belonged  to  the  twelve  or  the 
seventy,  on  which  point  Eusebius  and  Jerome  dis- 
agree. See  Eusebius,  Bist,  Eccles.  (ed.  Reading),  p.  38, 
note  5, 6. 

On  the  correspondence  between  Abgar  and  Jesus, 
see  especially  Hofmann,  /,e6en  Jesu  nach  den  Apohry- 
phen  (Uips.  1851),  p.  307  sq,     (B.  P.) 

Thaddas'ns  (Oa^^aToc;  Vulg.  7%fl<W«w«),  a  name 
in  Mark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  apostles  (iii,  18)  in 
the  great  majority  of  MS.S.  In  Matthew's  catalogue 
(x,  3)  the  corresponding  place  is  assigned  to  Oacddioc 
by  the  Vatican  MS.(B),  and  the  Sinaitic  (X),  and  to 
Af/3/3a<oc  by  the  Codex  Beae  (D);  while  the  re- 
ceived text,  following  the  first  correction  of  the  Codex 
£phniemt  (C)— where  the  original  reading  is  doubtful 
— as  well  as  many  fragmentary  uncial  and  several  cur- 
sive MSS.,  reads  Ac/30aioc  6  irucXiidcJc  GaSdaioc, 
We  are  probably  to  infer  that  Ac/3/3acoc  alone  is  the 
original  reading  of  Matt,  x,  3,  and  BaSSaTo^  of  Mark 
iii,  18  (so  Tischendorf ;  but  Tregelles  has  SadSaioc  in 
both  passages).  By  these  two  evangelisU  the  tenth 
place  among  the  apostles  is  given  to  LebbsBus  or  Thad- 
dieuA,  the  eleventh  place  being  given  to  Simon  the 
Canaanite.  Luke,  in  both  his  catalogues  (vi,  15;  Acts 
i,  13),  places  Simon  Zelotes  tenth  among  the  apostles, 
and  assigns  the  eleventh  place  to  'iov^ag  'laKutfiov, 
As  the  other  names  recorded  by  Luke  are  identical  with 
those  which  appear  (though  in  a  different  order)  in  the 
first  two  gospels,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebb^us,  and  Thaddsus 
were  borne  by  one  and  the  same  person.— Smith.  See 
Jcde;  Lkbbjeus;  Thapdai  Acta  and  Evangelium. 

Tha'haah  (Heb.  Tach'ash,  tt?npl,  badper  [q.  v.] ; 
Sept.  Toxoc  ;  Joeephns,  TavaoCt  /< «/.  i.  6, 6 ;  Vulg.  Tha- 
kas%  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
cubine Keumah  (Gen.  xxii,  24).     B.C.  cir.  2050. 

Thalemann,  Christoph  Wilhklm,  a  Lutheran 
dix-ine,  was  bom  in  1727  at  VVeberstiidt,  in  Thuringia, 
and  died,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  at  Leipsic, 
March  10,  1778.  He  wrote,  Tractafus  de  Nuhe  super 
A  rctt  Fadnis  Commento  Judtiico  (Lips.  1 752)  :—Tracta- 
ftts  de  Phihuis  et  Josrphi  A  udoi-itate  in  flistoria  Rttuum 


Sacrorum  (ibid.  1771)  i—De  Sensu  Vert  et  Falsi  in  /n/er- 
pretatione  Librorum  Sacrorum  (ibid.  177 b):—DisserfatUi 
de  KrudHione  Pauii  Apostoli  Judaica  fion  Gr<eca  (ibid. 
1769):— r«r«io  Latina  Evangeliorum  Matth,,  Luc,  et 
Joh.,  Hemque  A  ct,  App,,  edita  a  K.  Cb.  Tittmann  (Berlin, 
1780).  See  Furst,  BiU,  Jud.  iii,  419 ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  138, 165, 569, 896 ;  ii,  799.    (B.  P.) 

Thalds,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and  the 
first  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
Miletus  about  B.C.  640.  After  acquiring  the  usual 
learning  of  his  own  country,  he  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  several  parts  of  Asia  to  learn  astronomy,  geometry*, 
mystical  divinity,  natural  knowledge,  or  philosophy, 
etc  Returning  to  his  own  countr}',  he  communicate<l 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  many  disciples, 
among  the  principal  of  whom  were  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  sect  of  philosophers.  Laertes  and  several 
other  writers  agree  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  being  the  first  that  made  any  researches 
into  natural  science  and  mathematics.  Ills  doctrine 
is  that  water  is  the  principle  of  which  all  the  bod- 
ies in  the  universe  are  composed;  that  the  world  is 
the  work  of  God ;  and  that  God  sees  the  most  secret 
thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  taught  that  in 
order  to  live  well  we  ought  to  abstain  from  what  we 
find  fault  with  in  others;  that  bodily  felicity  consists 
in  health ;  and  that  of  the  mind  in  knowledge.  That 
the  most  ancient  of  beings  is  God,  because  he  is  uncre- 
ated; that  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  world, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God;  nothing  more  extensive 
than  space,  quicker  than  spirit,  stronger  than  necessity, 
wiser  than  time.  He  used  to  observe  that  we  ought 
never  to  say  that  to  any  one  which  may  be  turned  Ut 
our  prejudice ;  and  that  we  should  live  with  our  friends 
as  with  persons  that  may  become  our  enemies.  In  ge- 
ometry Thales  was  a  considerable  inventor  as  well  as 
an  improver;  while  in  astronomy  his  knowledge  and 
improvements  were  very  considerable.  His  morals 
were  as  just  as  his  mathematics  well-grounded,  and  his 
judgment  in  civil  affairs  equal  to  either.  He  dieil 
about  B.C.  550.  Concerning  his  writings,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  he  left  any  behind  him;  at  least, 
none  have  come  down  to  us.  See  Chalmers,  Bioff. 
Diet,  s.  V.  •  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tha'mah  (Heb.  Te'mach,  man,  in  pause  Ta'machy 
TOP),  laughter  [Gesenius],  or  combat  [FUrst] ;  Sept. 
0€/xa ;  Vulg.  Thema),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  "chil- 
dren" returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
53 ;  «  Tamah,"  Neh.  vii,  65).     B.a  ante  536. 

Tha^mar  (Matt,  i,  3).    See  Tamar. 

Thamer,  TrtEOBALD,  a  theological  agitator  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rossheim,  in  Alsace,  and  studied  at  Wittenberg 
under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  taking  the  degree  of 
master  in  1539.  He  had  been  supported  while  a  student 
by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  wished  to  train 
the  youth  for  ser%*ice  in  his  employment;  and  after  a 
time  spent  as  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  Thamer  responded  to  the  landgrave's  call  and  be- 
came professor  and  preacher  at  Marburg.  To  tlie  cha- 
grin of  his  prince,  however,  he  showed  himself  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  whose  influence  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
compromises  which  Philip  hoped  to  bring  about  be- 
tween the  contending  evangelical  factions.  In  the 
Smalcald  war  Thamer  served  in  the  field  as  a  chaplain. 
He  there  saw  reason  to  lose  faith  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  discover  the  occasion  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  situation  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justification ;  and  on  his  return  to  Marburg  he  assailed 
that  doctrine  in  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-room.  He 
emphasized  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity,  and  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  d<ictrinal  side,  thus  gradually  coming 
ro  occupy  rationalistic  ground.  The  government  dealt 
with  him  mildly,  at  first  transferring  him  to  Cassel,  and 
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then  entering  into  extended  negotiationB  with  him ; 
but  as  he  persidCed  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  he  was  di^imissed  from  all  his  offices  Aug.  15, 
1549.  He  secured  a  position  as  preacher  at  Frankfort- 
ou-the-Main,  whence  he  continued  ti>  asperse  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  until  he  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
new  patrons.  He  then  turned  to  the  landgrave  w^ith 
the  offer  to  defend  his  views  before  competent  judges, 
and  he  actually  visited  Melancthon,  Gresser,  Schuepf, 
and  Bullinger.  No  settlement  was  reacheti  in  their 
discussions,  however,  and  Thamer  was  dismissed  from 
the  dominions  of  Hesse.  He  went  to  Italy  and  in  1557 
entered  the  Romish  Church.  In  time  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Freiburg.  He  died  May  23, 
1569.  See  Neander,VA<'oirtW  Thamer,  etc.  (Berl.  1842) ; 
id.  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  p.  631 ;  Pestalozzi,  Buliinffer,  p.  461 
sq. ;  Schenkel,  W'esen  d.  Protestantisfnu*,  i,  144  sq. ;  Hoch- 
huth,  De  Th.  Thameri  Vita  H  Scriptu  (Marb.  18.58),  and 
the  article  in  Niedner^s  Zniich.Jf,  hitt.  Thtologie,  1861, 
No.  2. — Uerzog,  Rtal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Tham'natha  (i)  Qafiva^a\  Vulg.  TAamnafa),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judfea  fortifled  bv  Bacchides  af^er  he 
had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan  (1  Mace,  ix, 
60);  no  doubt  an  ancient  Timkath,  possibly  the  present 
Tiimek,  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Whether  the  name  should  be  joined  to  Phara- 
thoni,  which  follows  it,  or  whether  it  should  be  indepen- 
dent, is  a  matter  of  doubt — Smith.    See  Phakathon. 

Thane,  Daniei^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  received  his  cla&<«ical  education  at 
Aberdeen.  After  coming  to  America,  he  entered  the 
J'rinccton  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1748.  He  was  ordained  by  the  New  York 
IVesbytery  and  installed  pastor  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
N.  J.,  Au^.  29, 1750.  In  1754  he  was  sent  by  the  Syn- 
od of  New  York  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Ram- 
sey, in  his  History  of  South  CaroUtui,  says  that  he 
]ireached  on  the  fork  of  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  where 
there  were  onlv  six  families.  These  were  driven  awav 
by  the  Indians  between  the  years  1755  and  1763,  but 
they  returned  and  set  up  congregations,  served  in  after- 
times  by  Dr.  Joseph  Alcxan<ler  and  others.  In  1808 
there  was  a  flourishing  congregation,  with  a  meeting- 
house on  the  spot  where  Thane  preached,  in  1754,  un- 
der a  tree.  He  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  left  at  lib- 
erty to  join  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  or  Lewes. 
He  was  settled  in  the  united  congrpf^atiqns  of  New- 
castle and  Christina  Bridge,  where  he  remained  until 
1763,  when  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  He 
died  soon  after.  Dr.  Hosack,  in  his  Afemoir  of  De  Witt 
ClititoiijMys  that  this  eminent  man  was  under  Thane's 
tuition,  and  that  he  was  minister  of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Tbank-offerine;  (rtlin  nat.  Lev.  xxii,  29 ;  or 
briefly  Smp,  2  Chron.  xxix,  3;  Psa.  Ivi,  13;  Jer.  xvii, 
26 ;  literally  praise  or  thanksgiving,  as  often  rendered), 
a  variety  of  the  peace-offering  (hence  the  full  expres- 
sion O'^^blS-n  pn^n  nst,  Lev.  vii,  13,  15),  the  other 
two  kinds  being  the  votive  offering,  speciflcally  such 
(■■IS  nit),  and  the  ordinary  free-will  offering  (nat 
naiS).  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  a  blood v  or  ani- 
mal  sacrifice,  and  its  specific  character  was  the  praise 
which  it  embodied  towards  God.  Like  all  the  other 
divisions  of  the  peace-offering,  it  was  entirely  volun- 
tar}',  being  placed  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  duty.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
*•  meat-offering"  (q.  v.). 

The  nature  of  the  victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer; 
it  mi^ht  be  male  or  female,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  herd, 
])rovi(led  that  it  was  unblemished ;  the  hand  of  the 
sacrificer  was  laid  on  its  head,  the  fat  burned,  and  the 
hloo<l  sprinkled  as  in  the  burnt-offering;  of  the  flesh, 
the  breast  and  right  shoulder  (the  former  of  which  the 
offerer  was  to  heave  and  the  latter  to  ware)  were  given 


to  the  priest;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrificer  aa  a 
sacrificial  feast  (1  Cor.  x,  18),  to  be  eaten,  either  on  the 
day  of  sacrifice  or  on  the  next  day  (I^v.  vii,  11-18, 29- 
34),  except  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings,  which  belungt-d 
to  the  priest  alone  (xxiii,  20).     The  eating  of  the  fletib 
of  the  meat-offering  was  considered  a  partaking  of  the 
*'  table  of  the  Lord  ;*'  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  conducte<l 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  became  a  great  national  feast, 
especially  at  periods  of  unusual  solemnity  or  rejoicing; 
as  at  the  first  inauguration  of  the  covenant  (ExikI. 
xxiv,  5),  at  the  first  consecration  of  Aaron  and  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lev.  ix,  18),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the 
law  in  Canaan  by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii,31),  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark 
to  Mount  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  17),  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  afterwards, 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii,63;  tx,  25),  and  at  the  great 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx.  22).    In  two  cases 
only  (Judg.  xx,  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  25)  are  these  or  any 
other  kind  of  peace-offering  mentioned  as  offered  with 
bunit-offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  fasting. 
Here  their  force  seems  to  have  been  precatory  rather 
than  eucharistic.     The  key  to  the  understanding  of 
this  is  furnished  by  Hengstenberg :  "  To  give  thanks  for 
grace  already  receiveil  is  a  refined  way  of  begging  for 
more.**    As  prayer  is  founded  on  the  divine  promise,  it 
"may  be  expressed  in  the  way  of  anticipated  thanks.** 
Among  thank-offerings,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
might  be  reckoned  the  presentation  of  the  first -bom 
(Exod.  xiii,  12, 13) ;  the  first-fruits,  including  the  fruit 
of  all  manner  of  trees,  honey,  oil,  and  new  wine  (Lev. 
xxiii,  10-13;  Numb,  xviii,  12;  1  Chron.  ix,  29 :  Neh.  x, 
37;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5) ;  the  second  tithe  (Dent,  xii,  17, 
18;  xiv,  23);  and  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii, 
3-17).     Leaven  and  honey  were  excluded  from  all  of- 
ferings made  by  fire  (Lev.  ii,  11);  and  salt  was  required 
\fi  all  (ii,  13 ;  Mark  ix,  49 ;  Col.  iv,  6).    So  also  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  offer  anything  vile  and  con- 
temptible (Dent,  xxiii,  18 ;  Mai.  i,  7,  8).    See  Peace- 
offering. 

Thanksgiving,  the  act  of  giving  thanks  or  ex- 
pressing gratitude  f<ir  favors  or  mercy  received.  It  im- 
plies, acconling  to  Dr.  Barrow  {Sermons,  i,  ser.8, 9),  ( 1)  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  benefits  conferred ;  (2)  a  faith- 
ful retention  of  benefits  in  the  memory*,  and  frequent  re- 
flect ions  upon  them ;  (3)  a  due  esteem  and  valuation  of 
benefits;  (4)  a  reception  of  those  benefits  with  a  willing 
mind,  a  vehement  affection;  (5)  due  acknowledgment 
of  our  obligations;  (6)  endeavors  of  real  compensation, 
or,  as  it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  a  willinf^ness  lo 
serve  and  exalt  him ;  (7)  esteem,  veneration,  and  love 
of  the  benefactor. 

The  blessings  for  which  we  should  be  thankful  are 

(1)  temporal,  such  as  health,  food,  raiment,  rest,  etc.: 

(2)  spiritual,  such  as  the  Bible,  ordinances,  the  <xo9>p(l 
and  its  blessings,  as  free  grace,  adoption,  pardon,  justifi- 
cation, calling,  etc.;  (3)  eternal,  or  the  enjoj'meni  of 
(lod  in  a  future  state;  (4)  also  for  all  that  is  past,  what 
we  now  enjoy,  and  what  is  promised;  for  private  and 
public,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  blessings;  for 
prosperity,  and  even  adversity,  so  far  as  rendered  sub- 
ser\*ient  to  our  good. 

The  obligation  to  this  duty  arises  (1)  from  the  rela- 
tion we  stand  in  to  (irod;  (2)  the  divine  command;  f3) 
the  pnimises  Gmt  has  made ;  (4)  the  example  of  all  g(>o<l 
men ;  (5)  our  unworthiness  of  the  blesMings  we  receive*: 
(6)  the  prospect  of  eternal  glory.  Whoever  |m>sm>ssh>:4 
any  good  without  giving  thanks  for  it  deprives  him 
who  bestows  that  good  of  his  glory,  sets  a  bad  example 
before  others,  and  prepares  a  recollection  severely  pain- 
ful for  himself  when  he  comes  in  his  turn  to  ex|>erienc<> 
ingratitude.  See  Chalmers, /Sffmoiw;  Ilall,  ^crmot*^ ; 
D w  i gh t.  Theology.— H  endc rson-Buck. 

Thanksgiving-day,  an  annual  religious  festival 
observed  in  the  United  States.    It  owes  its  origin  to 
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the  desire  of  the  Puritans  for  gntiier  simplicity  in  the 
furnu  of  worship  of  the  Established  <3hurch,  and  a  pur- 
poae  nut  to  celebrate  any  of  the  numerous  feslival-days 
observed  bv  t  hat  Ch  urch.  An  occasional  da v  of  than ks- 
giving  has  been  recommended  by  the  civil  authorities 
urKap>pe,aiid  soch  a  day  was  observed  in  Ley  den,  Hol- 
land, Oct.  3,  1575,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  that  city  from  siege.  Before  the  adoption  of  an 
annual  ihankagiving-day,  we  find  mention  of  several  ap- 
l^ointed  for  special  reasons.  After  the  first-  harvest  at 
Plymouth,  in  1621,  Gov.  Bradford  sent  four  men  out 
fowling,  that  they  "  might  after  a  more  special  manner 
Rjoice  together.*^  In  July,  1623,  the  governor  appoint- 
ed a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  rain,  after  a  long  drought, 
and  the  records  show  a  similar  appointment  in  1632  be- 
cause of  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Ireland.  There  is 
ako  reconi  of  the  appointment  of  davs  of  thanksgiving 
in  NassachusetU  in  1682,  1633,  1634,  1687,  1638,  and 
1689,  and  in  Plymouth  in  1651,  1668,  1680  (when  the 
fimn  of  the  recommendation  indicates  that  it  had  be- 
come an  annual  custom),  1689,  and  1690.  The  Dutch 
P>remon  of  New  Netherland  in  1644,  1645,  1655,  and 
Iti&l,  and  the  English  governors  of  New  York  in  1755 
ami  1760,  appointed  days  of  thanksgiving.  During  the 
K6\-olution,  Thanksgiving-day  was  observed  by  the  na- 
liun,  being  annually  recommended  by  Congress;  but 
there  was  no  national  appointment  between  the  general 
thanksgiving  for  peace  in  1784  and  1789,  when  presi- 
dent Wamhington  recommended  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  a<loption  of  the  constitution.  Since  that  time 
ifwcial  days  have  been  set  apart  both  by  presidents  and 
Qovemon  until  1864,  when  the  present  practice  was 
aitiipted  of  a  national  annual  thanksgiving.  The  presi- 
<(ent  iwies  an  annual  proclamation,  followed  by  the 
Vt^tnmn  of  the  several  states  and  mayors  of  the  prin- 
cipal citiesL  Custom  has  fixed  the  time  for  the  last 
Thunday  in  November. 

Thanksgiving  Service.  There  are  various 
modes  under  the  Old  Test,  of  offering  thanksgiving. 
S4netin>e8  it  was  public,  sometimes  in  the  family.  It 
wft«  frequently  accompanied  by  sacrifices  (2  Chron.. 
xxix,  31)  and  peaoc-offeringa,  or  offerings  of  pure  de- 
viifivn,  ariMng  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  the 
<4rerer'8  own  mind  (Lev.  vii,  12, 15 ;  Psa.  cvii,  23 ;  cxvi, 
<  t.  It  is  usually  connected  with  praise,  joy,  gladness, 
atkl  the  voice  of  melody  (Isa.  li,  3),  or  (as  Neh.  xi,  17) 
vitii  liiigiug  and  with  honor  (Rev.  vii,  12)  *,  but  occa- 
»4oaaUy,  if  not  generally,  with  supplication  (Phil,  iv,  6) 
and  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii,  8;  Neh.  xi,  17). 

In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there  are  various 
(jobs  of  thanki^ving,  particular  and  general,  as  espe- 
i-ially  the  "(ieneral  Thanksgiving,*'  which  was  added  at 
the  last  revision,  and  appointed  for  daily  use,  and  more 
l«rticalarly  the  *^  Office  for  the  Holv  Communion.'*  But 
I'tere  are,  besides,  particular  thanksgivings  appointied 
r«  deliverance  from  drought,  rain,  famine,  war,  tumult, 
and  pestilence;  and  there  is  an  entire  service  of  thanks- 
riving  Cor  women  after  childbirth ;  and  certain  days  on 
*Hich  are  commemorated  great  deliverances  of  the 
fboreh  antl  nation  are  marked  also  with  a  solemn  ser- 
vice of  thanksgiving. 

Thanaer,  Ignaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
livrn  Feb.  9, 1770,  at  Neumarkt,  in  Bavaria.  In  1802 
Wwas  appointed  professor  of  catechctics  at  Salzburg; 
14  1^  professor  of  philosophy  at  Land«hut;  in  1808  he 
vas  called  to  Innspruck,  and  in  1810  to  Salzburg  again, 
vbere  he  died.  May  28,  1856.  At  first  he  belonged  to 
tk  Kantian  phiIiisof>hical  school,  but  soon  became  con- 
vened to  that  of  Scbelling.  He  wrote,  Der  Trcmacen- 
^^lUismm  m  Meiner  dreifacheti  Steigerung  (Munich, 
•*5j:-/>ie  Idte  dn  Orytuusmus  (ibid.  1806):— ^cinj- 
^  dir  Vorbernhmff  zum  se&^stdnJigen  tewensckaji- 
hri^  StadUm  (ibid.  1807,  2  to\»,)  i^DarsteUung  der 
''imJMtm  IdatitSidthrt  fibid.  l^ld)  i-^Logiacke  Apho- 
^mv  (fkbbuTK,  1811):— />Ar-  und  Uandbueh  der 
f^di$ehn  mdpraktuchm  Pkilofjphie  (ibid.  1811,  2 


vols.)  i^WisteMckciftHche  Aphori»men  der  kathoL  Dag- 
matik  (ibid.  1816).  See  Winer,  Himdb,  der  theoL  Li- 
tertUur^  i,  806;  ii,  800;  Regentburger  Real-Encyklop, 
8.  v.     (a  P.) 

Tha'ra  (Luke  iii,  34).     See  Terah. 

Thar'ra  (Vulg.  Thara,  for  the  Greek  fails  here),  a 
corrupt  form  found  in  the  Apocryphal  addition  to  the 
book  of  Esther  (xii,  1)  for  Tkrksii  (q.  v.). 

Thar'sbish,  a  less  exact  form  of  Anglicizing  the 
word  TAR8IIISH  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  A.V.  to  (a)  the 
place  (1  Kings  x,  22;  xxii,  48)  and  (6)  the  man  (I 
Chron.  vii,  10). 

Thas'si  (eawi,  ea<r<rif;  Vulg.  Thasi^  //nawi),  the 
surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Mattathias  (I  Mace,  ii,  3). 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Michaelis 
su^ests  '^^^'iri  (Chald.),  " the  fresh  grass  springs  up,' 

i.  e. "  the  spring  is  come,''  in  reference  to  the  tranquillity 
first  secured  during  the  supremacy  of  Simon  (Grimm, 
Comment,  ad  loc.).  This  seems  very  farfetched.  Winer 
( ^ea/(r6.  s.  v.  "  Simon" )  suggests  a  connection  with 

ODn,yeiTef'f,  as  Grotius  {ad  loc,)  seems  to  have  done 
before  him.  In  Josephus  (A  nt,  xii,  6, 1)  the  surname  is 
written  Mar^fji:,  v.  r.  BaSfiQj  6a3//i;.  —  Smith.  See 
Maccabkb. 

ThattmatopcBi  (^av/iaroTro/oi),  a  term  applied 
by  the  early  Greek  writers  to  those  who  pretended  to 
work  miracles  by  the  power  of  magic,  such  as  James 
and  Jambrcs,  Simon  Magus,  and  Apollonius  Tyauteus. 
See  Bingham,  Chritt,  Anfiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  7. 

Thaumaturgy.    See  Miracles,  Ecclesiastical. 

Thaxter,  Joseph,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bora 
at  Hingham,  Mass.,  April  28,  1742.  He  graduated  at 
Har\'ard  College  in  1768.  expecting  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but,  deciding  upon  the  ministry,  he  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Gay,  and  began  to  preach  in 
1771.  On  Jan.  28,  1776,  he  received  a  commission  as 
cliaplain  in  the  army,  and  probably  held  that  position 
for  two  or  three  years.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Edgarton,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1780.  The 
last  Sunday  that  he  preached  he  fell  in  the  pulpit,  was 
assisted  home,  and  died  July  18,  1827.  Mr.  Thaxter 
acted  as  chaplain  at  the  laying  uf  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  July  17,  1825.  His  only 
publication,  so  far  as  known,  was  a  Catechism/or  Sab- 
bitthschooU*  See  Sprague,  A  rmalt  of  ike  A  met;  PulpU, 
viii,  83. 

Thayer,  Elihu,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  preacher, 
was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  March  29, 1747.  He  wais 
as  a  child,  very  forward  in  his  studies,  having  read  the 
Bible  through  three  times  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
He  entered  Princeton  College,  one  year  in  advance,  in 
1766,  and  graduated  in  1769.  His  theological  studies 
were  prosecuted  partly  under  Rev.  John  Searle,  Stone- 
ham,  and  partly  under  liev.  Mr.  Weld,  Braintree.  Li- 
censed to  preach,  he  supplied  fur  nearly  a  year  the  church 
in  NewburyporU  He  was  then  (Dec.  18, 1776)  set  apart 
to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Church  in  Kingston, 
N.  H.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionarv  Societv  in  1801,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
<ifiice  till  isi  1.  lie  died  April  3, 1812.  A  volume  of  his 
iSermatis  was  published  after  his  death  (1813, 8vo).  See 
Sprague,  i4  nnciils  of  the  Amer,  Pulptf,  ii,  104. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  July  11,  1769,  studied  at 
the  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1789.  He  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  grammar-school  in  Medford,  and  at  the  same  time 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Dr.  Osgood. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  return^  to  Cambridge,  and 
continued  to  study  under  Dr.  Tapf)an,  divinity  pnifessor 
in  the  college.  He  held  the  position  of  tutor  in  col- 
lege for'  about  a  year,  and,  being  licensed  to  preach, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
supplying  a  congregation  there.     On  hia  return  to  Maa- 
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suhosetM,  he  preicbed  (o  the  New  South  Church,  Boe- 
lon,  and  U  Dorchntcr.  He  wis  ordiineil  and  installed 
cnUeaguc  putur  of  the  Church  in  Lancuter,  Oct.  9, 1T9B. 
The  pastor,  Kev.  'rimnlhy  Harrington,  lived  about  two 
yean,  and  It  bisdeilh  Mr.  Thayer  succeeded  to  the  aole 
charge  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  whuse  servicei 
were  greatly  esleemed  and  rrequrnily  empluyed;  he 
was  a  member  of  ao  less  than  150  eccleniBiiiical  coun- 
cUgj  preached  Ihe  Artillery  Election  lertnon  in  1T9S, 
auil  the  annual  aennnn  befure  the  LefjisUture  uf  Maua- 
chuMtts  in  1813.  He  received  hia  U.D.  lu  IMIT  from 
Harvard.  When  Lafayette  made  his  lour  Ihruugh  Ihe 
United  SMIee  in  t»ib,  Mr.  Thayer  addreaaed  him  in  be- 
half or  the  peiiple  of  Lancasler.    Being  somewhat  debili- 


e<l,he,in  Juu 


[S40,  s< 


He  I 


h,reijrtd  to  rest  at  his 
hour,  and  died  at  two  o'clock  the  next  mnniing. 
mains  were  carried  back  to  Lancaster,   Mr.  Thayer 
number  of  sermona  and  iliwunrses,  fur  a  lial 
b  aee  Sprague,  j4iiiuiii  o/  IhtAaier.  I'alpil,  viii, 
346  sq. 

Tbeandrlc  Operation  (Btavjpic^  'vfpytin),  a 
theological  term  Hmt  used  in  rhe  7th  century,  and  in- 
tended lo  express  that  unilv  of  operation  in  the  two 
natuiea  and  ihe  two  wills  of  our  Lord  Jcsui  Christ  by 
which  they  ace  as  the  nature  and  will  of  one  iiividhle 
Person,  God  and  man.  It  was  called  a  novel  term  by 
the  Council  ofLaUran  (A.U.  649),  and  discouraged  as 
such  in  its  15th  canon,  which  spealu  of  the  "  heretics" 
who  had  inlroduced  it(ri]v  lir'  abry  GiavipicQ  Kaivriv 
pHaiv),  which  DiBkes  it  seem  likely  that  it  has  been 
uaed  by  some  of  the  Monothelit*  sect  in  justilicatiun  of 
their  priiieiplcs.  John  Damascene  (Of  OtihoiL  fidr, 
eh.  Ixvijlhusexplaiuslhelerm:  "TheTheandric  oper- 
aiion,  then,  signiHes  this,  that  when  God  became  man 
both  hia  humati  operation  wai  divine,  that  is,  deiSed, 
and  not  void  of  participation  in  bis  divine  operation, 
and  his  divine  operation  was  not  void  of  participation 
in  his  human  operation,  but  either  is  conlemplaled  in 
oHinection  wilh  the  other.  And  this  manner  is  styled 
'periphrasis' when  a  person  embraces  any  two  thinp^i  by 
one  exptession;  Ibr  as  we  call  the  diviiled  cauterizing 

thing,  but  call  Ihe  incision  one  operation  and  the  caii- 
teriiing  annther— calling  Ihem  operations  uf  dilTerenc 


ilutw,  ll 


gofai 


.11  of  ir 


— so,  also,  speaking  of  one  Theandric  operation  of  Chi 
we  understand  of  the  two  nature*  (o  he  two— thedivine 
IbaCof  his  divinily.and  the  human  that  oThis  humaui- 
ty."     See  Blum,  Vid.  of  ThttiL  s.  v. 

Tbeatloai.  an  order  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  was  founded  in  Ihebegiuuingof  thelGth 
century  fur  [he  purpose  of  defeating  the  eKirts  towanls 
■  reformaliun  nntiidc  Ihe  Church  by  reorganining  the 
clergy,  enforcing  discipline  in  the  eon  vents,  restoring  an 
apoBlulical  simplicity  of  life,  and  infusing  a  religiiiiis 
spirit  into  the  Church  by  means  of  the  public  worship 
and  the  sermnu.  The  older  was  founded  by  Cajetan  nf 
Thiene  ( thenee  called  Order  of  tkt  Ciifrr'nu),  bishop 
John  Peter  Caraffa  ofTheale,  subsequently  pope  Paul 
IV,  who  was  usually  called  Chieti  (hence  Chirliaet  and 
Paalineii)  and  Boniface  of  Colic  It  was  ennflrmed  by 
Clement  VII  in  15M  (June  24).  (^rsffa  was  its  HrM 
superior,  and  his  bishopric  gave  the  order  its  name. 
'I'he  members  renouneeil  all  worldly  pos«e»>ioiis,  and  re- 
fused either  lo  laborer  beg,  depending,  insIea<l,on  gifts 
which  Providence  should  oinler  on  thera.  Their  num- 
ber was  never  very  consideraUe;  but  as  they  were  chief- 
ly nf  noble  rank,  Ihe  reputation  of  the  onior  was  great, 
and  they  acquired  houses  in  many  cities  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Poland,  and  Itavaria.  Mwtarin  conferred  on  it,  in  1644, 
the  only  establiidiment  it  has  been  able  lo  secure  in 
France.  It  attempted  missions  in  Tartarr-,  (ieorgia. 
and  Cirrassia,  which  have  been  unproductive  of  rfsulls, 
The  garb  of  the  order  it  Ihe  usual  black  robe  of  the  reg- 
ular clergy,  wilh  the  addition  of  wliite  siuckings.    See 


Caraccioli,  De  Vila  Patdi  H't  id.  CajrUnu  niniri, 
Baai/aeii  a  CuUt  ...  cam  Faulo  IV  .  .  .  Old.  CUii- 
eonm  RrguL  Fundarmml  rila  (CoL  Ubiorum,  Ittlil; 
Minei  Rtf/ula  rl  Coniliiiiliona  Ckricorum  n  Cvg.  I'l- 
rntfium  (Antverp.  1638). 

Two  congregations  of  Sittm  are  attached  to  Ihe  Or- 
der ofThealines,  both  of  which  were  founded  bv  the 
hermit-virgin  Ursula  Benincssa.  She  was  aided  by  the 
Spanish  priest  (iregory  of  Navarre,  and  recommended 
by  I'hilip  Ncri,  founder  of  Ihe  Uratorians  (q.  v.).  The 
rule  given  to  the  congregation  founded  by  her  in  1583 
bound  the  nuns  by  (he  three  simple  vows  (in  a  coniiDon 
life  of  poverty,  affection,  and  humility),  permitted  secu- 
lar employments,  etc.,  and  enforced  mortifications  of 
the  body.  Tlieii  number  was  fixed  at  sixty-six,  be- 
cause the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have  atlainnl  Ihe 
age  of  so  msny  years.  Ursula  prophesied  a  world-wide 
extension  of  her  order,  but  it  was  able  lo  obtain  only  a 
single  house  in  Palermo.  It  was  atlaehed  to  Ihe  Thea- 
tines  by  pope  Gregory  XV, 

The  second  congregation  was  founded  in  1610  at  Na- 
ples. Its  members  were  to  be  Ihirty-six  in  number  in 
each  convent,  and  they  weT«  governed  by  a  more  rlf;id 
rule  than  the  former  class.  Com^dete  separation  fmm 
Ihe  world  and  ils  aifairs  was  enforced,  severe  penancn 
and  morliAcntions  imposed,  and  stringent  vows  exacted. 
A  novitiate  of  iwo  yeais  was  required  before  entering 
the  onler.  This  congregaljon  secured  but  one  adili- 
lional  house,  also  in  Palermo.  Clement  IX  iiniled  the 
sisterhood  with  the  Theaiines.  Its  garb  cnnsisis  of  a 
while  rabe,bUek  girdle,  blue  scapular;- and  mantle,  and 
black  veil  for  Ihe  head  and  neck  (see  Helyol,  Awt- 
fukiL  Uiirh.  iiUrr  ^riMll.  u.  uvbL  Kloiltr-  a.  Riltfr- 
'Oidm  [Uipe.  1753-«>],  iv,  lOS  aq.>~-Hern«,  Rrat-lCa- 
rnklup.  s.  V. 

Tbeatie  (Skr^c).  The  Greek  term,  like  (he  mr* 
responding  English  one,  denotes  the  fibift  where  dra- 
matic periormaueea  are  exhibited,  ami  also  the  icme  ii- 

thatlhe  mullilndeat  Epliean*  rusbnito  ihe  ihratre.  iin 
Ihe  occasion  of  the  exeilement  stirred  up  sgainst  Paul 
■lid  bis  auodates  by  Uenetriuis  >u  onler  u>  cooHdet 
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hta  in  mind,  no  ddubt,  the  igDnis- 
tic  scene,  in  whicli  (Jhrislims  are 
viewed  u  running  a  race,  and  not 
the  tbeatie  or  etage  where  the 
eyea  of  Lhe  ipecU[on  u«  fixed 
an  Lbem.— Smith. 

Among  the  (jreelts  and  the 
Katea  of  Greek  origin,  the  the- 
atre—  the  proper  appropriation 
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houae,  forum 

to  the  people 

were  there  detiver- 

ed.    Indeed. 

l]l  import  ant  pulilic 

tr«i.Bact«i  in  tbeae 

waa  declared,  peace 

nd  criminab  were 

1     executed.     Antiochus   Epipha- 
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ria  (2  Mace  iv,  10- 
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1      Ail.xv,S,l 

xvi.5,liXix,7,S: 

War 


■lul  ibnald  be 


ference  to  the  charges  against 
iWiD.    It  Eoay  be  remarlied  also  lalthough  the  uurd 

vFT-ion)  (hat  it  waa  in  the  theatre  at  Cssarea  that 
Kmd  Afiippa  I  gave  audience  to  the  Tyrian  depui  iea. 
Hit  ■«  himaeir  atruck  with  death,  because  he  heanl  to 
^Is'lLy  the  impious  acclamaliona  at  the  people  (Acta  xii, 
■l-i3).  Sec  lhe  remarkable  cDiifirmaUiry  account  of 
ilui  nent  in  Josephua  {A. 


H|IUI 


a,  though  it 


u  hardly  known  among  the 
nmuH.  waa  a  cninmon  practice  among  the  Greelts. 

TboiValer.Uax.  ii,2,  "I.egBtiin  theatrum,  at  est  con- 
>i>'iudu(;T>cic,iDtn>ductii'' Justin, xxii, 2,"  Velutirei- 

v™i  jiMilf  C..n..  Nep.  Ttiaol.  4,  g  2,  "VenieUt  in 
tliciiruiD,  cum  Ibi  concilium  plebis  hsberetur."    2.  The 
«Wsniie  of  the  term  "theatre"  occnra  in  1  Cor.  iv,9, 
■btnibe  Common  Veraion  renderB,'-(;oil  hath  set  forlh 
B  ibe  ipoatlea  laat,a*  it  were  appointed  to  death  j  fur 
"t  an  made  (rather,  irere  madr,  Siarptv  iycriiSiiiiiv} 
1  ^raadt  unto  the  world,  and  to 
^•ik,  and  to  men."    Iiulead  of 
''  ■twoscle''  (»  also  Wycliffe  and  i  he 
Uipmlih  trauidaiun  after  the  Vul- 
poe,.  ume  might  prefer  the  more 
fxT^ic  Sa.iuu  "gazing-alock,"  ae 
III  Trnlale,  Crannter,  and  the  Gene- 
's vtni'iii.     But  the  latter  would 
^  nn  inappropriate,  if  it  includes 
'U  iilu  u[  iciim  or  exultation,  since 
^  auj^ld  look  down  upon  the  auf- 
'-niip  «f  the  manyra  with  a  very 
i^trmi  inieruL     Whether  "the- 
here  than 


OfiLmi.  i  /.  sui>  1  piinia|«dly  in  honor  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  remains  of 
it  tbeae  near  Qesaiea  an  vtill  clearly  traceable 
roson,  £<ibJ  and  Book,  ii.  237).  For  the  iiiwory 
and  oonstrucliun  of  such  buildings  in  that  dar,  tee 
Smith,  Dia.  of  CUui.  Antiq.  a.  v.  Weitstein  well  ob- 
s  that  the  very  situation  of  lhe  theatre  at  Ephe- 
'ould  not  ■  little  promote  and  increiae  the  tumult 
e  caae  of  Paul,  since,  as  we  And  from  the  accounis 
3se  who  have  surveyed  the  situation  of  the  Temple 
of  Uiana,  it  waa  within  riew  of  the  theatre.  See  Ephk- 
si's.  The  shell  of  this  theatre  remaiiis  unmistakably  to 
recognised  on  Mount  Priar,  Iboiigh  the  marble  seats 
ve  been  removed.  Its  ruins  are  described  by  Fellows 
{Aria  Miner,  p.  j;4)  as  '•«  wreck  of  immense  gran- 
"  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  any  that  hare 
down  to  us  from  ancient  davs.  See  Lewin,  St. 
/■<j«/,ii,328;  Wood, Z«icoc«rK*m£-;)AMin  (Loud.  1877), 

THEATRE  A!.t>  tiee  CnuRcn.  '  The  wrilets  of  the 

liy  Church  were   very  severe   in   their  invectives 

jainsl  all  frequenters  of  the  theatre  and  public  stage 

pUys,  and  such  frequenters  were  encluded  fhun  the 


'"  ilieaire  as  the  place  where  erim- 
>ul>  mv  luiijeiimes  bniught  fur- 
•»il  fur  puuiihment,  is  not  agreed 
•auK  iaierpmera.  In  Heb.  xii,  1, 
■>m  ibe  writer  speaks  of  our  hav- 
"'I  uwuid  IB  "bu  great  a  cloud  of 
■uomti"  (ToaarTOV  (jun-Jt  itipi- 
"•fOtr  qfiir  f>^i>c  {•apriipvi').  In 


le  Theatre  nt  Epbean^ 
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privilege  of  baptism.  For  this  sentiment  respecting 
the  theatre  there  are  two  reasons  assigned:  1.  The  sev- 
eral sorts  of  heathen  games  and  plays  were  instituted 
upon  a  religious  account,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  men 
thought  they  were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them  while 
they  were  engaged  in  such  exercises.  Christians  could 
not,  therefore,  be  present  at  them  as  spectators  without 
partaking,  in  some  measure,  in  the  idolatry  of  them. 
2.  They  were  the  great  nurseries  of  impurity,  where  in- 
cest and  adultery  were  represented  with  abominable 
obscenity.  Venus  was  represented  in  all  her  lewd  be- 
havior, Mars  as  an  adulterer,  and  Jupiter  no  less  a  prince 
in  his  vices  than  in  his  kingdom.  The  theatres,  by  rea- 
son of  their  impurities,  were  places  of  unavoidable  temp- 
tation, and  were  considered  as  the  devil's  own  ground 
and  property.  Tertullian  (/>«  Spedac,  c  26)  says  the 
devil  was  once  asked,  when  a  woman  was  seized  by 
him  in  a  theatre,  how  he  durst  presume  to  possess  a 
Christian,  and  he  answered,  confidently,  "  I  had  a  right 
to,  for  I  found  her  upon  my  own  ground."  In  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  and  when  the  author  of  the  Constitutions 
drew  up  his  collections,  a  Christian  becoming  a  specta- 
tor of  these  plays  lost  his  title  to  Christian  communion. 
Later,  when  the  theatres  were  purged  from  idolatry,  but 
not  from  lewdness,  the  fathers  contented  themselves  with 
declaiming  against  them  with  sharp  invectives. — Bing- 
ham, CArt«^ /I  n/t^.  bk.xi,ch.v,  §9;  bk.  xvi,ch.xi,§  12. 
It  is  well  known,  nevertheless,  that  the  dramatic  rep- 
representation  of  modern  Europe  grew  up  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church,  and  only  slowly  detached  itself 
from  this  its  earliest  shelter.  Of  the  dramatic  element 
which  was  allowed  to  tind  place  in  its  own  services  we 
have  a  curious  illustration  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
offering  of  the  roagl  was  set  forth  in  some  churches  on 
the  festival  of  Epiphany  (Binterim,  DenhcUrdiffhei/erij 
v,  316).  Three  boys,  clothed  in  silk,  with  golden  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  each  a  golden  vessel  in  his  hand, 
represented  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  Entering  the 
choir,  and  advancing  towards  the  altar,  they  chanted 
the  following  strophe : 

"O  qnnm  dlj^nis  celebrnndn  dies  l^tn  Inndibns, 
In  qna  Christi  geuitiirn  propslaiur  geiitihiis, 
Phx  terreuls  unuciHtur,  gloria  coelestibuK; 
Nov!  partu  t>ignnm  fulgei  Orieiitis  pairia. 
Carrnut  regciT  Orient  is  stelhi  nibi  prieviii, 
Cnrrnnt  reges  et  ndorant  Denm  ad  pl'8e^iCp1a, 
Tres  adoraut  rcges  unum,  triplex  est  oblalio.'* 

During  the  singing  of  these  verses  they  gradually  ap- 
proached the  altAr;  there  the  first  lifted  up  the  vessel 
which  he  held  in  hi»  band,  exclaiming, 
"  Annum  primo, 

And  the  second : 

thus  secaudo, 
And  the  third : 

myrrham  daute  tertio." 
Hereupon,  the  first  once  more : 
•'  Atirnm  regnm, 

The  second : 

tbns  coBlestem, 
And  the  third : 

mori  nntat  nnctio." 

Then  one  of  them  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  star 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  sang  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Hoc  signum  magni  Hegis;**  and  all  three  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  offerings,  singing  meanwhile  the 
res|)onsal,  *'  Eamus,  inquiramus  eum,  et  offcramus  ei  mu- 
nera,  aurum,  thus,  et  myrrham."  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  responsal,  a  younger  boy  lifted  up  his  voice,  which 
was  meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  an  angel,  from  be- 
hind the  altar,  and  sang,  *'  Nuntium  vobis  fero  de  su- 
pemis;  Nattis  est  Christus  dominator  orbis  In  Bethle- 
hem Jude®;  sic  enim  propheta  dixerat  ante."  There- 
upim  the  three  who  repre.sentetl  the  kings  withdrew 
into  the  sacristy,  singing,  "In  Bethlehem  natus  est  Hex 
coelorum,"  etc 

See  the  I^tin  monographs  on  theatrical  representa- 
tions cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Profframmatum,  p.  172. 
2See  Mysteries. 


Thebes  (Theb^b,  or  Diospolis  Magna)  was  the 
Greek  name  of  a  city  of  Egypt.,  and  its  capital  during 
the  empire,  called  in  the  Bible  No-Amon  i'^'Cli  X3; 
Sept.  fjiEpic  'Afifiutv;  Nab.  iii,8)  or  iVo  (KS;  Sept.  <Ai<''<r- 
9roX(c;  •ler.  xlvi,  25;  Ezek.  xxx,  14,  15, 16),  famous  in 
all  ancient  history. 

I.  Name, — The  ancient  Egyptian  name«  of  Thebes 
are,  as  usual,  two.     The  civil  name,  perhaps  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  is  Ap-i^  Ap-tu  (Brugsch,  G^ogrnphi- 
scke  Inschri/ferif  i,  177,  pi.  xxxvi.  No.  781-784).     Hence 
the  Coptic  iapCj  which  shows  that  the  fem.  article  t  wax 
in  this  case  transferred  in  pronunciation,  and  explains 
the  origin  of  the  classical  forms,  Bij^ij,  Oi^fiai,  Ththf. 
Theba  (see  Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes^  ii,  186, 
137).     The  sacred  name  has  two  forms,  Pa- Amen  or 
perhaps  Par-A  men  (Brugsch,  Geographische  InsckHjlen, 
i,  177,  No.  780),  the  "  house  of  Amen,"  or  Jupiter-Aro- 
mon,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  pinmovn ;  and  Nv-A  mett, 
the  "  city  of  Amen,"  the  sound  of  the  first  part  of  which 
has  been  discovered  by  M.  Chabas,  who  reads  \o-A  mr/n 
(Reckerches  sur  le  Nam  EgyjU,  de  Thebes,  p.  5).    The  lat- 
ter form  of  the  sacred  name  is  transcribed  in  the  Hebrew 
No-Amon,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  use  of  its 
first  part  Nu,  "  the  city,"  instead  of  the  whole,  at  a  time 
when  Thebes  was  still  the  most  important  cii}'  of  Efcypt. 
This  sacred  name  of  Thebes,  "  the  abode  of  Amon,'^  the 
Greeks  reproduced  in  their  Diospolis  (^t6c  iroXii),  e^ 
pecialiy  with  the  addition  the  Great  (j)  ptyaXri\  de- 
noting that  this  was  the  chief  seat  of  Jupiter- Amnion, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  IHospolis  the  Letts  (tf  pucpu). 
Of  the  twenty  nomes,  or  districts,  into  which  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided,  the   fourth   in  order,  proceeding 
northward  fn>m  Nubia,  was  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics as  Za^m — the  Phatfiyriie  of  the  Greeks — and 
Thebes  appears  as  the  '•  Za'w-city,"  the  principal  city 
or  metrn|K>lis  of  the  Za'tn  nome.     In  later  times  the 
name  ZtCm  was  applied  in  common  cfieech  to  a  partic- 
ular localitv  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

II.  Posififm. — The  situation  of  Thebes  with  reference 
to  the  rest  of  Eg^'pt  well  suited  it  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  country.  Though  farther  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Syria  than  Memphis,  it  was  more  secure  from  inva- 
sion; and  if  it  was  far  from  the  northern  trade,  it  com- 
manded the  chief  line  of  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea. 
The  actual  site  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  any  ancient  town 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Here  the  valley,  usually  straitened  by 
the  mountains  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  opens  out  into 
a  plain  which  is  comparatively  spacious.  On  the  west 
bank  the  mountains  leave  a  broad  band  of  cultivable 
land;  on  the  east  they  recede  in  a  semicircle.  On  the 
former  side  they  rise  to  a  fine  peak  about  1200  feet 
high,  unlike  the  level  cliff-like  form  of  the  opposite 
range,  a  form  seldom  varied  on  either  bank  throughout 
the  whole  valley.  The  plain  between  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  four 
miles,  no  large  space  for  a  gn^at  capital  except  in  Efr>'pt. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  plain  flows  the  river  ^ile, 
usually  at  this  (X)int  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  but  at 
the  inundation  overflowing  the  plain,  especially  up<m 
the  western  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  mil€««. 

The  monuments  do  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
eller as  he  sails  up  the  river  as* do  the  pyramids  of  Merr- 
phis.  On  the  east  the  massive  fort-like  winged  portal 
of  El-Kaniak  and  the  colonnade  of  El-l'ksur  (Luxor^^. 
and  on  the  west  the  hills  honeycombed  with  sepnlcliral 
grottos,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen,  bur. 
being  far  apart-,  they  are  singly  seen  from  the  river.  If 
viewed  from  the  western  mountain,  the  many  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  give  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
ancient  city,  the  greatest  in  the  world  for  magnifi- 
cence. 

HI.  History, — 1.  CUissicaL—The.  origin  of  the  city  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thel>es 
was  much  older  than  Memphis,  and  that  "after  the 
centre  of  Egyptian  life  was  transferred  t<»  Ix>wer  Epypt, 
Memphis  acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of 
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Thebes"  (Leetum  on  A  naemt  Hutory,  lect  vn).  Other 
tntborities  aarign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both  cities 
dite  from  our  earlieec  authentic  knowledge  of  £g>'ptian 
butofv.  The  first  allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  liter<- 
•iure  is  the  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad  (ix,  S81..S85) : 
'^  Egyptian  ThebeS)  where  are  vast  treasures  laid  up  in 
the  houses;  where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and  from  each 
two  huodred  men  go  forth  with  horses  and  chariots." 
Homer— speaking  with  a  poet*s  license,  and  not  with 
the  aKuracj  of  a  statistician — no  doubt  incorporated 
iiuo  his  verse  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egyptian 
capital  current  in  his  time.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  con- 
dusive  against  a  literal  understanding  of  Homer  that 
DO  traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
tnd  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus  Sio- 
ttlus  that  the  **  gates"  of  Homer  may  have  been  the 
prupyhea  of  the  temples :  "  Non  centum  portas  habuisse 
nrbem,  aed  muita  et  ingentia  templorum  vestibula"  (i, 
4.1, 7).  In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  the  city-wall,  if  any 
there  was,  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  question 
of  its  existence  in  Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  the  M  gates"  of  Homer  as 
temple-porches  is  to  make  these  the  barracks  of  the 
ann7,iiDce  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
iMiie  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal  custom  of 
vailing  the  cides  of  antiquity,  and  the  poet's  reference 
til  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  troops,  point  strongly  to  the 
nppoi^ttton  that  the  vast  area  of  Thebes  was  surround- 
ed with  a  wall  having  many  gates. 

Homer's  aUu8i<m  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  size  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,000  chari- 
ota,  shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for  wealth  and 
power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had  crossed  the 
sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy  as  a  nation.  It 
has  heen  questioned  whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper 
(Igypt,  bat  he  aays, "  I  went  to  HeliopoUs  and  to  Tkthea, 
expRflsly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
vronld  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at 
Memphis'*  (ii,  3).  Afterwards  he  describes  the  feat- 
urea  uf  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and  dis- 
tances upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness  would 
\a  likely  to  record  them.  He  informs  us  that  "  from 
Keliflpolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river,  the 
(liaunoe  4800  stadia  .  .  .  and  the  distance  from  the 
aea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia"  (ii,  8,  9).  In  ch. 
xxix  of  the  same  book  he  states  that  he  ascended  the 
Kile  as  high  as  Elephantine.  Herodotus,  however, 
^res  no  particular  account  of  the  city,  which  in  his 
time  hail  lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  alludes 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  there,  with  its  ram-heade<l 
iiUj^e,  and  to  the  fact  that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  of- 
^reil  in  aacrifice.  In  the  1st  century  before  Christ, 
Utudorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sec- 
tMia  of  his  general  work  to  its  history  and  appearance. 
THuu<;h  he  saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite 
BectiuiaiT  importance,  he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its 
early  f^nindeur — its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its 
(NjUic  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  it«  temples,  the  num- 
ber of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  Its  private 
hou9M,9ome  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high — all  giv- 
>%  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
(«iy  ali  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  worid.  Dio- 
'k*n»  deplnres  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and  mnnu- 
jsnata  by  Cambyaes  (i,  45,  46).  Strabn,  who  visited 
£i{Tpt  a  little  later  —  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Oixi^ian  wie% — thus  describes  (xvii,  816)  the  city  under 
the  name  Diospolis:  "Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still 
fxtai  vhieh  extend  eighty  stadia  in  length.  There 
ve  a  great  number  of  temples,  many  of  which  Cam- 
'■^•^  mutilated.  The  spot  is  at  present  occupie<l  by 
^iia,?6a.  Dim  pari  of  it,  in  which  is  the  city,  lies  in 
.\niiia;  another  is  in  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  is  the  Memnonium.**  Strabo  here  makes 
fV  SUe  the  dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia. 
Tht  wmpfc,  of  £l-Kamak  and  El-Uksur  (Luxor)  are 
«^\  th«  cattern  side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  the 
part  of  the  dty.  •  Strabo  gives  the  following  de- 


flcription  of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the  west- 
em  plain :  '*  Here  are  two  colossal  figures  near  each  oth^^ 
er,  each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  One  is  entire ;  the 
upper  parts  of  the  other,  from  the  chair,  are  fallen  down 
— the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  an  earthquake.  It  is  believed 
that  once  a  day  a  noise,  as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from 
the  part  of  the  statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on 
its  base.  When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  ^lius  Gallus, 
and  numerous  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I  heard  a 
noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whether  proceed- 
ing from  the  base  or  from  the  colossus,  or  produced  on 
purpose  by  some  of  those  standing  around  the  base,  I 
cannot  confidently  assert.  For,  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  anything  rather 
than  that  stones  disposed  in  that  manner  could  send 
forth  sound'*  (^cvii,  46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo  I 
Eighteen  centuries  later  some  travellers  have  inter-> 
rogated  these  same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mystery  of 
sound ;  and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  the 
statue  has  emitted  a  sharp,  clear  sound  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disk  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This  was 
produced  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few  piastres, 
clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  **  vocal  Memnon,"  and, 
there  effectually  concealing  himself  from  observation, 
struck  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous  stone  in  the  lap  of 
the  statue.  Wilkinson  conjectures  that  the  priests 
had  a  secret  chamber  in  the  body  of  the  statue,  from 
which  they  could  strike  it  unobserved  at  the  instant  of 
sunrise,  thus  producing  in  the  credulous  multitude  the 
notion  of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  however,  that  such  a  trick,  performed  in  open 
day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are  therefore 
left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and  scepticism  of 
Strabo  (see  Thompson,  Plu>toyraphic  Vieica  of  Eg^^ 
Pasi  and  Present,  p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to  fame 
as  "  a  hanging  city,"  i.  e.  built  upon  arches,  so  that  an 
army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath  the  city  while 
the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly  unconscious  of  it. 
He  mentions  also  that  the  river  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city.  But  he  questions  the  story  of  the  arch- 
es, because,  '*  if  this  had  really  been  the  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that 
he  has  celebrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes.'*  Do 
not  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other?  May 
there  not  have  been  near  the  river-line  arched  buildings 
used  as  barracks,  from  whose  gateway's  issued  forth 
20,000  chariots  of  war  ? 

2.  MonummtaL — The  oldest  foval  names  found  at 
Thebes  are  those  of  kings  of  the  Nantef  line,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  there  buried,  and  who  are  vari- 
ously assigned  to  ihe  9th  and  the  11th  dynasty,  but 
undoubtedly  reigned  not  long  before  the  12th.  The 
11th  dynasty,  which  probably  ruled  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, began  about  2000  years  B.C.;  and  the  12th  was, 
like  it,  of  Theban  kings,  according  to  Manetho,  the 
Egyptian  historian.  The  rise  of  the  city  to  importance 
may  therefore  be  dated  with  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Theban  dynasty.  With  the  12th  dynast}'  it  became 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  continued  so  for  the  200  years 
of  the  rule  of  that  line.  Of  this  powerful  dynasty  Ihe 
chief  monument  there  is  only  part  of  the  ancient  sanct- 
uary of  the  great  temple  of  Amen-ra,  now  called  that  of 
El-Karnak.  The  r2th  dvnastv  was  succeeded  hv  the 
Idth,  which  appears  after  a  time  to  have  lost  the  rule 
of  all  Egypt  by  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  Shep- 
herd dynasty,  the  loth  to  the  17th.  Theban  kings  of 
the  r2th  and  ISrh  dynasties  continued,  however,  to  gov- 
ern a  limited  kingdom,  tributary  to  the  Shepherds,  un- 
til an  insurrection  arose  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
the  foreigners  and  the  capture  of  their  capital  Zoan  by 
Ailhmes,  the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty  and  founder  of 
the  Egyptian  empire,  which  was  ruled  by  this  and  the 
l^th  and  20th  dynasties,  all  of  Theban  kings,  for  about 
400  years  from  B.C.  cir.  1492.  During  this  period  Thebes 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  an  empire  of 
which  the  northern  limit  was  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
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Wuthfiii  >  lerritDfy  upon  (he  Upper  Nil*;  aiul'lben, 
especially  bv  the  king*  uf  the  18ih  and  19ih  dynuiiH, 
tfaasfl  gntl  OKHiunieiiM  which  make  Thelwi  the  most 

The  king*  who  have  iett  the  linest  wucks  are  ThoLhmei 
h  llUrihe  I8ih  aynaiiy,  SethM  I  and 


Scriptun,  and  frt>m  tbia  period  tn  that  or  tbe  taplun 
of  Jenualem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  it  ia  apoken  oTaa  one 
of  the  chief  citiea  of  Jigypt,  or  u  No, "  the  eitv."    Un- 
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dynaaly  tbe  high-priesti  of  Amen-ra  gained  the  Hvei 
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capital,  though,  like  the 
later  king*  of  the  empire,  their  coiiar ructions  were  not 
of  remarkable  size.  The  22d  dynasty,  headed  by  She- 
abeak  I,  the  Shuhak  uf  the  IMbte,  Kems  atill  to  hare 
treated  Thebes  as  the  capital,  although  (hey  etnbet- 
r.  Buba»ti»,in  the  Delr 
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rained.  The  most  interesting  .,f  theiw  additions  Is  Shi- 
■hak'a  list  of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquereil 
or  ruled  by  him,  including  the  names  of  thine  captured 
from  Rebuboain.  sculptured  in  the  great  (emjde  of  El- 
Kamak.  Under  tbe  23d  dynasty  a  period  of  dissension 
began,  and  lasted  for  some  years  until  the  Ethiopian  con- 
quest, and  establishment  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the 
aSth,  about  RC.714  (see  tie  Kouge's  interesting  paper. 
Inter. MiMl.da  BoiPiwtrii-Miriaatouii.inlht  Rrv.Arch. 
iV,Jf,viii,9*«q.).  At [hialimethBimporrsnceof Thebes 
must  bare  greatly  fallen,  but  it  is  probable  chat  the 
Elbuipians  made  it  their  Egyptian  cipiisl,  for  their 
sculptures  found  there  show  that  they  were  careful  to 
add  tlieir  recurils  lo  those  of  the  long  series  of  sover- 
e'gns  H  ho  reigned  at  Thebes.     It  is  a     he    me  of  the 


lo  the  tfaroi 
defeated  the 
of  Nl'a :  a  se 

had  revolteil,  and  again  captured  Ni'a.  The  exact  time 
of  these  eventa  has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  occurred  either  at  tbe  clone  of  the  ntle  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  or  early  in  that  of  ibe  Salte  !6<h, 
when  Egypt  wia  governed  by  the  Dodeotchy.  Tlr- 
bakah  and  Nikii,  evidently  Necho  I,  tbe  father  of 
Psammetichua  I,  are  ntcntioned  almost  as  late  as  the 
time  uf  [he  second  cipedition.  Fiaminetichus  I  came 
to  the  throne  RC.  664,  and  theiefiire  it  is  pmbable  that 

time  of,  or  a  little  alter,  his  accession.  These  dates  are 
esjieclally  important,  as  it  is  pmbahle  that  the  prophet 
Nabum  refers  to  the  first  capture  when  wanting  Nine- 
veh by  Ibe  fate  of  her  RreatrivaL  But  Ihii  reference 
may  lie  tn  a  still  earlier  capture  by  the  Asm-riana,  for 
Eaar^haddon  conquered  Egipt  and  Ethiopia, Ibough  it 
is  not  distinctly  slated  that  he  captured  Thebes  (see 
Kawlinsun,  YMuMnifiinu  n/Ajiyprion  lliiloi-g,ttc.,/rom 
Ihe  Cumform  Imcriplioiu,  iu  the  Traiaatlioia  of  the 
R.  8.  Lit.,  2d  aer.  vii,  137  sq.>  The  Saile  kings  of  Ihe 
16th  dynasty  continued  to  embellish  Thebes,  which 

the  Assyrians }  but  when  their  rule  came  lo  an  end  with 
the  Penisn  conquest  by  Cambyses,it  erideni  ly  endumi 

added  to  iia  ediUcea,  and  the  eariier  lircek  sovereigns 
f  U  wed  the'  example  The  re  ol  aga'  st  P  lem 
X  I^thvnia,  n  wb  ch  Thebes  s  ood  a  s  ege  of  bn-e 
eaiB,  waa  tbe  Bud  blow  o    e  pnwpen 


At  [lie  pna- 


rlllifn*,  ukI  Thebes  no 
iliit  lua  beo)  the  ewe  ever  «in<*;  no  oi 
liCa,orlhaM  tbit  have  siieceeifed  then 
iIeh  ilo  iHi  appear  in  Alt  cuca  to  have  I 
lurinit  riwn  Tu  the  impnnuice  uf  s  city, 
m  line  then  ire  two  villages  un  the  euiem  tunK,  bi- 
Kamik  and  Bl-IIIuur  (I^xur);  the  furmer,  which  is  in- 
n«iidtnb1t,  nrar  the  ohlegt  part  of  andeiit  Tlieliea ;  the 
UiKT,  which  it  Urge  ami  the  mow  iropurwnt  place  on 
itw  file,  HI  a*  to  Jeserre  to  be  called  ■  uniall  tnwn,  ly- 
ii^  innt  diatance  tu  the  snuth  on  ihe  river's  bank. 
Dppuate  El-Kartuti  ia  the  niin«l  vilkpieuf  El-Ki>nieh, 
"fiihiihthe  population  iDiiiily  inhabit  sepulchral  rtdI' 
i«:  and  nppnaie  FJ-Ukaur  ii  the  villa^  uf  El-Ba'irat, 
■hidi,  inrtml,  u  almoK  beyond  Ihe  circuit  of  lbs  own- 
unmla  orThebes. 

IV.  lJnrripli»i.—Tiie  plan  nf  the  cily,  as  indicated 
liy  the  principal  inDniimeniB,  was  nearly  quadrangular, 


It!  r>iu' 


nik  UkI  El-Dkniir  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  iii)e,and 
El-Knnwh  and  Meilinet-HibO  upon  the  western  or  Liby- 

r^a  iDBThaTe  been  connected  with  tliow  racing  it  upon 
ITU  liiet  by  grand  drvmoi,  lined  with  Bphlnies  and 
"ibtr  adonal  figures.  Upon  the  we«tem  bank  there 
■a  itmosl  a  conltnunus  line  of  temple*  and  public  edi- 
Smfuradiatanceoflwumile^fn.niEl-KumehtoMedi- 
nl-Habfl;  and  Wilkinaon  conjectures  that  from  a  point 
■far  the  latter,  perhap*  in  the  line  of  the  coloaai,  the 
■'Hnril  S(rt*i"  nn  doim  to  the  river,  which  was  cross- 
M  In  a  feny  tenninaiing  M  El-Uksur  tm  Che  eastern 
•ide.  ... 

Ai  Itenphis  ii  leiiurkable  for  its  vast  necropolis, 
Tbebt*  nipaases  the  other  citie*  uf  EK.vpC  in  >'s  teni- 
Iilea.  The  primeval  kines  of  Etfypt  who  ruled  at  the 
i««heni  capital  were  tomb-buililers,  those  who  pre- 
(rtr)  theHHiihem  capital  were  nithei  temple-builders; 
■ml  IS  the  works  of  the  Ginner  give  in  the  beat  insight 


IS  the  history  of  the  country  ui 


thomughly 
histnries 


ii«  powerful  kintca.  Thi 
biHnrial  lite  in  E^cypt.  The  templea  i 
ltd  with  Ihe  sculpuired  repreMiitallu 
i>(i)itdief  campaigns  of  the  conquering  kings  and  the 
■iailar  TTCunls  nf  their  presents  to  the  ahrines,  and 
■Myoiber  details  of  historical  interest,  but  they  have 
ike  idrsntage  of  showing,  in  the  case  of  the  moM  im- 
IMaut  traipje,  nt  ratba  cullectiun  of  temples,  what  was 
sMrd  aula  each  dynastv,  almost  each  reign,  from  the 
hkh  cmtiiiy  aC  tii  the  Komsn  dominion;  and  thus 
Ibnimlirauihe  wealth,  the  power,  end  the  state  of  art 
Mng  ibe  chirr  part  of  1  he  period  fur  which  Thebes  was 
«iher  Ihe  rapital  or  an  imporUnI  cit;  of  Egyp'-  '''be 
rdfesing  is  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian  temple  (q.  v.)  of  the 
•icr  "f  tbe  empin :  An  avenue  of  sphinxes,  with,  at  iu- 
>«fi1a,piinorci4iiaBal  aiaiueanra  king,  tunially  seated, 
W  ufl  Id  iia  mtrance.  The  gate  was  Hanked  by  lofty 
•sd  brosil  wiiigs,  eilending  slimg  the  whole  front  rf 
ilw  iea\it.  Ihe  Irnig  horizontal  lines  of  which  were  re- 
brcd  by  tapering  nbeliaks.  The  first  hsU  was  wually 
trrpailinl,  unless  perhap*  it  had  a  wooden  rouf  and 
>B  Bnmanded  by  oiloiinades.  The  second,  bitt  some- 
<DB  the  third,  was  Riled  with  columns  in  avenues,  the 
mtnl  sveniK  being  Inftier  than  the  rest,  and  suppnrt- 
■E  ■  niacd  pnitHHi  of  the  roof.  Beyond  were  the  naos 
•1  nriiHis  chambers,  all  smaller  than  the  court  or 
p'nra  «>il  the  halL  Thia  plan  was  not  greatly  varied 
ji  temples  of  which  the  remains  are  sulB- 
■o  fiirm  an  opinion,— The  great  temple  of 
u'luniaa,  dedicated  lo  Amen-nt,  the  chief  gul  of 
Tkatn.wH  founded  at  least  as  early  as  Ihe  lime  of  the 
1M  dyiBsiT.but  i*  mainlv  of  the  age  of  tha  IBth  and 
l)<li.  The  fint  winged  piirtal,  which  is  more  than  360 
^  widt.  twins  ibe  front  of  ■  cniirl  329  feet  wide,  am! 
^^  )"{>    Ootsiile  the  euteni  pottiun  v(  the  soulta 


Phtn  of  the  arent  Tem 

L  Pnpyloa.     B,  Of«  JknA,  wUb 

iopvl™.  nVlWI  irirt'  IMtUt 
ilnjr  ChAihb«n.  1.  0|i*i  CnrL 
ibbAk.   r.  HnilpuiFH«rRAmM 


p.[I,n 


Shirhak.    The  great  hsll  of  columns  in  immeiUalely 
beyond  Ihe  court,  and  iaof  the  same  width,  but  170  feet 

which,  forming  the  central  avenue,  are  nearly  seventy 
feet  high,  and  shout  twelve  in  liismeter;  the  rest  more 
fert  high,  and  about  nine  in  diameter.  This 
nilumiis  produces  a  singularly  grand  effect. 
the  wan  of  Se- 
,  Syria.  IJeyond 
ned  ehamhers,  and  two  great 

obelisks  standing  in  their  place*  amid  a  heap  nf  mins 

More  than  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  temple  of  El- 
Kamak  is  ihat  of  El-Uksur  (l..<ixor),R  smaller  but  still 
gigantic  ediflce  of  ihe  ssme  chancier  and  age.  nn  the 
'  '  ''  'Ii1e,aiidhBvii>gwilliinandpsnlysn>uni1it 
the  mo. leni  village.— Oil  ihewesiem  lank 
iples  of  importances  small  one  nf  Selhoa  I. 
Rsmeaeiim  of  Ksmeses  ll.commoiily  called 
the  Mcmuaitium,  and  the  stately  temple  of  Kameses 


Grut  Hull  M  Eamak. 


Ill,  the  Rameiluai  orMedinet-Habft,  exlcndin;;  in  this 
unler  Uiwanls  (he  »uth.  Urtwreii  the  Raineseiim  uf 
Kuneses  II  iiihI  thKt  nf  Runf  eca  III  was  «  temple  ratseil 
by  Amennpli  III,of  Khichdcarcvly  any  reoii ilia  are  ntiw 
Jtancliiig,  except  the  two  great  colossi,  the  Vocal  Mem- 
iHiii  and  ilB  Tellii*,  moiiuliths  abmit  Tuny-seven  feet  high, 
excluniTe  of  the  peikuaia,  which  have  a  hei);ht  uf  about 
twelve  Teet.  They  reprewnledAmenoph,  and  were  |ian 
>'f  the  dramna  which  lal  to  his  leiniile.-~lte«ide«  thera 
lemplea  111  Western  Thebes,  the  desert  tract  bencalh  the 
nHHintain  bonleriiig  the  cultivable  laud  and  the  l.'wer 
vlevatirinoorihe  muunlain, in aiUlitiiin  to almoiit ctmnt- 
leaBmnmniy-|>iu,  are  covered  with  built  tombs,  ami  hcm- 
cy-combrd  wiih  aepulchral  t(n>ti<«.  which^  in  their  beau- 
lirnl  painting]*,  tell  ua  the  lives  of  the  former  nccupanta, 
i>r  represent  the  mmical  uiljecuor  the  soul's  existence 
after  deilh.  The  latter  are  ainiosi  exchioively  thedec- 
uralionauf  the  Tnmba  of  the  Kings,  which  are  excavsicd 


in  two  remote  valleys  behind  the  mountain.  These 
lumbs  are  generally  very  deep  galleries,  and  areremaik- 
ahle  for  Ihe  extreme  delicacy  of  their  paintings,  which. 
like  most  of  the  historical  records  of  Thebea,  have  suf- 
fer^l  more  at  the  hamla  i>{  civitiied  barbarians  in  this 
century  than  frum  [he  effects  of  time.  Por  fuller  de- 
Bcriptiunt,  see  the  nuinenms  histories  and  books  i>( 
travel  on  EgypL  The  mint  have  been  capiouaty  de- 
picted photographicallv.     See  Egypt. 

V.  biblical  K«tHxi.—7hv  most  remarkable  of  the  no- 
tices of  1'hebeB  in  the  Bible  is  that  in  Kahnm,  where 

"Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,  [thai  had]  Ihe  waters  nuind  abnui  it, 
whoee  rampart  [was]  the  sea.  [and]  her  wall  [was]  fmni 
the  sea?"  Notwichstanding  her  nainral  u  well  u  pu- 
litical  sirengi  h,  Thebes  had  been  sacked  ami  the  peo- 
ple carried  captive  (iii,  H-IU).     The  descriptinu  uf  the 


THEBES,  SEVEN  HEROES  OF    309 


THECLA 


citv  applies  remarkably  to  Thebes,  which  alone  of  all 
the  cities  of  Egypt  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
here  twice  called,  as  now  by  the  mo<lem  inhabitants, 
the  sea.  The  prophecy  that  it  should  ^  be  rent  asunder" 
(EteL  XXX,  16)  probably  primarily  refers  to  its  break- 
ini^-ap  or  capture ;  but  the  traveller  can  scarcely  doubt 
a  aeomd  and  more  literal  sense  when  he  looks  upon  its 
rtat  tarn  snd  heaped-iip  ruins.  The  other  notices  are 
in  Ezeic  xiv,  15,  and  in  Jer.  xlvi,  25.~Kltto ;  Smith. 
SeeNa 

THEBES,  The  Seven  Heroes  op,  In  Grecian  my- 
thuIogy,were  a  body  of  chieftains  who  engaged  in  the  lirst 
Thebaii  war.  Jocasce,  the  mother  of  G^dipus,  was  inad- 
veftently  guilty  of  incest  with  her  son,  and  bore  him  the 
iinii<4)rothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  though  some  au- 
thorit ies  name  Eurvgania  as  their  mother.  After  the  dis- 
coren'of  his  incest  (Edipus  was  banished,  and  fled,  leav- 
ing his  curse  upon  his  children.  Eteocles  and  Polynices 
agreed  to  reign  alternately,  a  year  at  a  time,  and  the  for- 
mer asoendetl  the  throne  bv  virtue  of  senioritv ;  but  when 
the  year  expire<l  he  refused  to  make  way  for  his  brother, 
who  thereupon  fled  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  bearing 
with  him  the  necklace  and  mantle  of  Harmonia,  both 
nf  which  were  covered  with  jewels  and  were  exceeding- 
ly precious,  having  been  ma^le  by  Vulcan,  but  which  were 
to  bring  misfortune  to  the  person  into  whose  possession 
they  might  come.  Polynices  reached  Argos  at  night, 
anil  met  Tydeus,  who  had  just  arrived  from  iEtolia,and 
the  two  became  involved  in  a  quarrel,  which  Adrastus 
wttied.  An  ancient  oracle  having  commanded  that  the 
(Uoghters  of  Adrastus  should  wed  a  lion  and  a  boar,  they 
were  giren  to  the  visitors  because  they  bore  conrespond- 
ingdcrices — Polynices  a  lion\«s*n<l  Tydeus  a  boards,  head. 
Adrea  became  the  wife  of  the  former,  and  DeTpyle  of  the 
latter.  Adrastus  promised  to  recover  the  lost  thrones 
^n  hi«  sons-in-law,  and  tlirected  his  first  efforts  towards 
Thebes  in  behalf  of  Polvnices — the  war  of  the  Seven 
oQiiiiul  Thfheg  (see  ^^chylus).  The  leading  heroes  of 
the  A^ves  having  been  summoned,  Amphiaraus,  Cap- 
aneuA,  Hippomedon«  and  Parthenopeus  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, thus  oom)deting  the  list  of  seven.  Amphiaraus, 
a  favi>rite  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  a  seer,  foresaw  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempt,  and  endeavored  to  avoid  participating 
in  it  by  concealing  himself,  but  was  discovered,  and  com- 
peOcil  by  his  sense  of  honor  to  unite  with  his  comrades. 
In  the  forest  of  Nemea  the  heroes  suffered  much  from 
ihtnt ;  but,  meeting  with  H}'psipyle  of  Lemnos,  the 
narae  of  young  Ophcltes,  son  of  Lycurgua,  they  induced 
her  to  direct  them  to  a  spring,  which  she  did^to  the 
harm  of  Opheltes,  however,  whom  a  serpent  destroyed  in 
her  absence.  Funeral  games  were  held  in  honor  of  the 
•le»i.but  the  gmis  had  decreed  the  ruin  of  the  expedition. 
Tydeus  was  sent  in  advance  to  negotiate,  but  without 
other  result  than  that  fifty  men  surprised  htm  white 
Rtaming,  whom,  with  the  single  exception  of  Maon,  he 
^lew  with  his  own  hand.  The  heroes  then  took  pcwses- 
»iDa  of  all  approaches  to  the  city,  and  established  them- 
selves before  the  several  gat^s.  The  seer  Tirenias 
warned  the  Thebana  that  the  city  must  fall,  unless  some 
(me  riuMiM  voluntarily  sacrifice  himself  for  its  deliver- 
tnce.  Uenceceus  accordingly  threw  himself  headlong 
ftim  the  walU  and  the  war  began.  Calcaneus  had  al- 
ready mounted  the  wall  when  Jupiter's  lightning  smote 
kins  to  the  ground,  and  with  him  fortune  Hed.  Eteocles 
SB*!  Polynices  slew  each  other  in  single  combat.  Five 
^  the  seven  heroes  fell.  Amphiaraus  fled,  and  was  re- 
«iv«i  by  Jupiter  into  the  earth,  while  Adrastus  escaped 
'«  bis  divine  steeil  Arion,  the  offspring  of  Neptune. 
The  victorious  Thebans  forbade  the  burial  of  their  ene- 
vesoQ  pain  of  death;  and  Creon  caused  Antigone,  who 
bad  peiformed  the  last  rites  of  love  on  the  remains  of 
kcr  brother  Polynices,  to  be  buried  alive.  The  humane 
ioterccsaon  of  Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  ultimately  in- 
d^»M  the  Thebans  to  withdraw  their  cruel  prohibition. 
Adraatos  subsequently  took  up  the  sword  again,  and  led 
the  sons  of  the  heroes,  the  so-called  Epigoni,  in  a  vie- 
tura«i  campaign  against  Thebca. 


The'bez  (Heb.  Tebe(s%  yatjl,  conspicuous;  Sept. 

Of}l3ijQ  [v.  r.  Ooi/3titc]  and  Oafiaai ;  Vulg.  Thebfs)^  a 
place  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  the  usurper  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  50).  AfVer 
suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  Shechemites  in  the  hold 
'  of  Baal-berith  by  the  smoke  of  green  wix>d,  he  went  off 
;  with  his  band  to  Thebez,  whither,  no  doubt,  the  rumor 
I  of  his  inhumanity  had  preceded  him.  Tfie  town  was 
soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  into  which  the  people  of 
the  place  cntwded,  and  which  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  out.  To  this  he  forced  his  way,  and  was  about  to 
repeat  the  barbarous  stratagem  which  had  succeeded 
so  well  at  Shechem,  when  a  fragment  of  millstone  de- 
scended and  put  an  end  to  his  turbulent  career.  The 
story  was  well  known  in  Israel,  and  gave  the  point  to  a 
familiar  maxim  in  the  camp  (2  Sam.  xt,  21).  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Thebez  is  not  stated ;  but  the  nar- 
rative leaves  the  impression  that  it  was  ncit  far  distant 
from  Shechem.-  Eusebius  defines  its  position  with  his 
usual  minuteness.  He  says,  "  It  is  in  the  borders  of 
Neapolis  ...  at  the  thirteenth  -mile  on  the  road  to 
Scy thopolis'*  {Onomatt.  s.  v. "  Thebes").  Just  about  the 
distance  indicated,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  high- 
way, is  the  modern  village  of  Tubus,  in  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  the  Thebez  of  Scripture.  It  was 
known  to  Hap-Parchi  in  the  13th  century  (Zunz,  Beib- 
jaminy  ii,  426),  and  is  mentioned  occasionally  by  later 
travellers  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  152).  It  stands  on  a  hill- 
side at  the  northern  end  of  a  plain  8um)unded  by  focky 
mountains.  The  hill  is  skirted  by  fine  olive  groves, 
and  the  whole  envinms  l)ear  the  marks.of  industry'  and 
prosperity.  It  is  defective,  however,  in  water;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the  rain-water  they 
keep  in  cistenis,  and  when  this  supply  fails,  they  must 
bring  it  from  a  stream,  Fari'a,  an  hour  distant  (Robin- 
son, BiU,  Res,  iii,  805).  Some  large  hewn  stones  in  the 
walls  of  the  modem  houses,  and  a  number  of  deep  wells 
and  cisterns  in  and  around  the  village,  are  the  only 
traces  of  antiquity  now  remaining  (Van  de  Velde,  Trav- 
els, ii,835;  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  348). 

ThebutOB,  or  Thebuthia.  Ail  that  is  known  of 
this  pers(m  is  the  statement  that  Eusebius  {Ilist.Ecd*'*, 
iv,  22)  quotes  from  Hegesippus  to  the  effect  that  The  - 
botes  made  a  beginning  secretly  to  corrupt  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  because  Simon  the  son  of  Cleophas  was 
appointed  to  be  bishop  of  the  Christians  of  that  city  in- 
stead of  himself. 

Theca  {^kt),  a  case),  or  BrasE  (bursa,  a  "  purse"), 
a  case-cover  containing  the  corporals,  and  presented  to 
the  priest  at  mass.  It  was  of  square  form,  made  usually 
of  rich  stuff,  and  lined  like  a  bag  with  Hue  linen  or  silk; 
on  the  upper  side  was  a  sacred  image  or  cross.  One  of 
the  15th  century,  of  canvas,  remains  at  Uessett,  painted 
with  the  Veronica  (q.  v.)  and  the  Holy  Lamb. — Wal- 
cott.  Sacred  A  rchasoL  s.  v. 

Thecla,  the  name  of  several  saints  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

1.  The  daughter  of  people  living  at  Iconium,  who  is 
occasionally  menticuied  by  EpiphaHtus,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  other  Church  fathers,  and  of  whom  tradition 
relates  that  she  was  converted  through  the  preaching 
of  Paul  in  the  {louse  of  Onesiphorus,  and  that  she  there- 
upon renounced  all  worldly  possessions  and  separated 
from  her  betrothed,  a  wealthy  man  named  Thamyris. 
No  arguments  or  appeals  could  change  her  course. 
Doth  she  and  Paul  were  imprisoned ;  and  slie  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Hro,  while  the  af)ostle  was  banished. 
A  cloud,  however,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  Thecla, 
uninjured,  accompanied  Paul  to  Antioch.  To  escape 
the  persisten«'y  of  a  second  wooer  of  noble  rank  nametl 
Alexander,  she  took  refuge  with  a  noble  widow  whose 
name  was  Tr^^phsena.  Again  she  was  condemned  to 
die,  this  time  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  and  again  she 
escaped  uninjured,  the  animals  crouching  at  her  feet  or 
being  killed  by  thunder-bolts.  She  now  assumed  male 
clothing  and  followed  Paul  to  Myra,  where  she  received 
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direction  from  him  to  ceacb  the  heathen  the  troths  of 
Christianity.  She  thereupon  returned  to  her  native 
city,  and  aflefwards  went  to  Seleucia,  where  she  sue- 
ceedeil  in  converting  many  people  and  in  healing  large 
nuraben)  of  the  sick.  A  shining  cloud  accompanied  her 
as  she  went  about.  When  she  died,  many  miracles  were 
wrought  at  her  grave  and  by  her  relics.  Her  day  is 
variously  given  — May  18  or  19,  or  Sept.  23  or  24.  A 
treatise  entitled  UtpioSoi  Pauli  el  Thecla^  probably  the 
work  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter,  was  in  circulation  as  early 
9£  the  3d  centur\%  It  mentioned  her  missionary  tours 
in  the  company  of  Paul,  and  her  miracles ;  recommended 
the  celibate  state,  and  asserted  its  holiness ;  inculcated 
the  duty  of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  belief  in  purgatory ; 
and  was  branded  as  Apocryphal  by  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
and  pope  Gelasius  I.  See  Acta  SS,  23.  Sept,  (Aiitw. 
1757),  vi,  546-5G8;  Baronius,  Amuil,  Bed,  (CoL  Agrip. 
1609),  i,  398^02;  UittchuU,  ^\lckr,  r.  altm  u.  neum 
theohg,  Sachen  (Leips.  1702),  p.  136  sq.  See  Thecla 
AND  Paul  {A  cts  of). 

2.  A  reputed  native  of  Sicily  of  noble  rank.  She  was 
instructed  in  Christianity  by  her  mother,  Isidora,  aid- 
ed many  persecuted  Christians,  and  gave  burial  to  the 
iNxiies  of  ttiany  martyrs  which  she  had  purchase<l.  For 
this  she  was  brought  u^  trial,  but  escaped  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  Afterwanis  she  instructed  many  heathen 
people,  built  a  number  of  churches,  and  endowed  with  a 
rich  income  a  bishopric  which  she  founded.  Jan.  10  is 
consecrated  to  her  memory. 

3.'  An  alleged  martyr,  the  associate  of  Mariana.  Mar- 
tha, Mary,  and  Enneis.  She  is  reported  to  have  lived 
near  Asa,  in  Persia.  A  priest  named  Paul  endeavored  to 
persuade  these  virgins  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith, 
and  when  they  refused  he  caused  them  to  be  terribly 
scourged  and  then  beheadecL  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
came himself  the  victim  of  a  violent  death,  as  they  had 
preiltctcd.  The  memory  of  these  martyrs  is  honored 
on  Jiuie  9.  See  AiifJuhrL  //eiL'/^xihon  (Cologne  and 
Frankf.  1719),  p.  2132  sq. — Herzog,  Real-EncykUip,  s.  v. 

THKCLA  AND  Paul,  Act*  of.  The  name  Thecla, 
which  nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture,  occupies  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  New 
Test.,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
aiMMtle  PauU  U  nder  the  t i i  le  A  da  Pauli  et  Theda  (fin«t 
edited  by  Grabe,  in  his  SpicUeyium  SS,  PP,  [  Oxon.  1698 ; 
2<1  eti.  1700] ;  then  by  Jones,  A  Sew  and  Full  Method  of 
Settling  t/u}  Canonical  A  uthorify  of  the  New  Testantent 
[  Lond.  1726] ;  and  finally  by  Tischendorf,  in  his  A  da 
A  postt,  Apocrypha  [  Lips.  1851  ],  and  VV'riglit,  Ajtocryphal 
Ads  of  the  Apostles  [Syriac  and  English,  Lond.  1871,  2 
vols.]),  we  have  an  A|M)cryphal  work  extant  which  has 
furnished  rich  material  for  the  so-called  "  Thecla  Legend." 

L  The  Contents  of  it  are  as  fullows : 

"  When  Panil  hiid  fled  fnim  Antloch  nnd  went  np  to  Ico- 
niam.hcwRsnccompauied  by  Demtisnnd  Iii'rmi>};eiieii,iwo 
men  riill  of  hvpocrlHy,  who  pretended  nuto  Piinl  ns  thongh 
they  loved  him,  hut  they  loved  him  not.  Om  the  wny  Paul 
rande  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  sweet  unto  them,  tenchiiii; 
them  the  freut  things  of  Chri!<c.  Oiiei*iphorui*,  having 
heard  that  PanI  was  comln«j  to  Ict>ninm,  went  out  to  meet 
him,  that  he  might  bring  him  Into  hii»  hou^e.  Now  he 
had  not  seen  Paul  in  the  fle^h,  bur  Tims  had  lold  of  him. 
lie  therefore  went  along  the  road  to  Lyntra.  lookinir  for 
Panl  among  them  tluit  pai»'ed  by.  And  when  lie  i*aw  Paul, 
he  beheld  a  man  small  in  siatare,  bald-headed,  of  a  good 
ctimplexlim,  wiih  eyebrows  meeiing,  ana  a  countenance 
full  of  grace.  For  sometimes  he  appeared  like  a  man,  and 
sometimes  he  hud,  as  ii  were,  the  face  of  an  angel.  And 
when  Panl  saw  One:«iphorns,  he  smiled  npon  him.  Bnt 
Onesiphoms  »aid,  *  liail,  iservant  of  the  blesned  Q«»d.' 
And  Panl  answered,  'Grnce  be  with  thee,  and  with  tliv 
honi>e.*  Bnt  Demas  and  IIermo<;enes  were  full  of  wrath 
and  hypocrisy. 

"U'hen  Paul  had  come  into  the  house  of  Ouesiphom^, 
there  was  great  Ji»y,  and  ihey  bowed  their  knees  and  bnike 
bread.    And  Panl  preached  unto  them  the  word,  saying, 

**  *  Blessed  are  the  pnre  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Ood. 

"*Blessf>ed  are  fhey  that  bear  rule  over 'themselves,  for 
God  shall  speak  with  them. 

"  *  Bles(>ed  are  they  thai  have  kept  chaste  their  flesh,  for 
they  shall  Itecome  the  temple  of  Qod. 

** '  Bleseed  are  they  that  havekent  themselves  apart  from 
.this  world,  for  they  shall  be  calleu  righteous. 


***  Blessed  are  they  that  have  wives  as  thonj^  they  had 
none,  for  they  shall  have  Uod  as  their  portion. 

*'  *  Blessed  are  lliey  which  retain  the  fear  of  God,  fi»r  they 
shall  b<N:ome  as  the  angels  «if  God. 

** '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  kept  the  baptism,  for  they 
shall  have  rest  with  the  Father  and  the  8«m. 

"  *  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy, 
and  shall  not  behold  the  bitter  day  of  Judgment. 

*'  *■  Blessed  aie  the  Ixidies  of  the  vin^ins,  for  they  shall  be 
well  pleasing  nnto  God,  and  they  shall  not  lose  the  rvward 
of  their  chai*tlty. 

**  *  Blessed  are  they  that  tremble  at  the  words  of  Qod,  for 
they  shall  receive  consolation. 

**  *  Blessed  are  they  that  are  partakers  of  the  wisdom  {>f 
Jesus  Christ,  for  they  shall  be  culled  the  sous  of  the  Most 
High  God. 

**  *  Blessed  are  they  who,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  are  de- 
parted (Tom  conformiiy  to  this  wt»rld,  for  they  shnll  Judge 
the  angels,  and  shall  be  blessed  at  the  right  hand  ot  the 
Father,  and  they  shall  have  rest  for  ever  aud  ever.* 

"  While  Paul  was  thus  s()eakiug,  there  was  a  certain  vir- 
gin, called  Thecla,  the  daughter  of  Tlieaclein,  betn>ihed  t*» 
a  mau  whose  name  was  iTiamyrls;  and  she  sjit  at  a  wiu> 
dow  which  was  clotte  by,  listeuiug  attentively  to  Pnnrs 
discourve  concerning  virginitv  and  prayer:  and  she  gave 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  were  spoken,  rej<i1ctug 
with  all  her  heart.  Aud  when  she  saw  many  women  goiut; 
in  to  hear  Paul,  she,  also,  had  an  eager  desire  that  she 
might  be  deemed  worthy  to  staud  in  hia  presence  aud 
hear  the  word  of  ChrlnU 

*'  For  three  days  aud  three  nights  Thecla  listened  to  the 
apostle,  till  her  mother  sent  for  Tbamyris  to  see  whether 
he  could  induce  her  to  come  home.  Ills  endeavors  were 
In  vain,  for  Thecla  only  lliitcned  to  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Panl.  Then  Thamyris  started  up,  and  went 
fortn  into  the  sii-eet  of  the  city,  watchiui;  those  that  went 
in  and  came  odt  of  the  houce  of  Oneelpboms.  And  he 
saw  two  men  striving  bitterly  one  with  the  other,  nnd  he 
said,  *Tell  me,  1  pray  yon,  who  is  this  that  leadetli  astray 
the  souls  of  young  men,  aud  decolveth  virgins,  so  that  ibey 
'  do  not  marry,  bnt  remain  as  they  are?  I  promise  to  give 
you  mouey,  for  I  am  one  of  the  chief  men  of  this  city.* 
The  men,  who  were  Demas  and  Hernioi^nes,  said  unto 
him,  *  Who  Indeed  he  is  we  know  not,  bat  this  we  know, 
t  hat  he  deprives  youns  men  of  wives,  and  maidens  of  hui^ 
bands,  saying  nuto  them  that  in  no  other  way  can  tliey 
have  a  refurrecilon  than  by  ut»t  polluting  the  flesh,  and  by 
keeping  it  chaste.'  At  the  sapper  which  Thauiyris  gave 
iheni  in  his  house,  they  advised  him  to  bring  the  apo^tle 
before  the  gtivernor,  charging  him  with  nersnading  the 
multitndes  to  embrace  this  new  doctrine  of  the  CbrlatlauH. 
The  giivernor,  ibey  said,  will  destroy  him,  and  thon  wilt 
have  Thecla  U>  thy  wife;  and  we  will  teach  thee  that  the 
resurrection  which  this  man  siieziks  of  has  taken  place 
already,  for  we  rt>se  again  In  onr  children,  and  we  r<it« 
again  when  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  Ood. 

"The  next  morning  Paul  was  brought  liefore  the  gi>vem- 
or  by  Thamyris,  who  acted  iu  accordance  with  the  wordn 
of  hlh  advisers.  The  governor  said  to  Panl,  •  Whoart  thou, 
and  what  dost  thon  teach  r  fin*  they  bring  no  small  hc- 
cni^ailon  against  thee.'  Bnt  Panl,  lifting  up  Ida  voice, 
8aid,  *  Forasmuch  as  I  am  this  day  exaniine\i  concerning 
what  I  teach,  llsieu,  O  governor!  The  living  G<id,  the  Ooc! 
of  retributions,  he  who  to  a  jealous  God,  a  God  who  is  in 
need  of  nothing  (uwpoirde^),  a  God  who  taketh  ihonghi 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  hath  sent  roe  to  reclaiui  them 
from  uncleanness  and  corrnptl<»n,  from  all  pleasure,  and 
from  denth,  so  that  they  may  not  sin.  Wherefore,  al!«o, 
God  sent  his  own  Son,  whom  I  preach  unto  yon,  tenchin^; 
men  that  they  shonid  rest  their  hope  on  him,  who  alone 
haih  had  compassion  npon  a  world  that  was  led  astray, 
that  men  may  no  longer  be  nnder  condemnation,  bnt  tbJu 
they  may  have  faith,  and  the  fear  of  G«Ki,  and  the  knowl- 
ed{;e  of  hollueMs,  and  the  love  of  the  truth.  If  1  therefore 
teach  that  which  ban  l)een  revealed  to  me  by  God.  wherein 
do  I  go  astray?*  When  the  govenmr  had  hearn  this  he 
ordeied  Panl  to  be  bonnd  and  be  pnt  in  ward,  saying, 
*  When  I  shall  be  at  leisure,  I  will  hear  him  more  ntteu- 
tiveh'.* 

"Thecla,  having  bribed  the  keener  of  the  door,  was  ad- 
mitted by  night  to  the  imprlmniea  aplastic,  and  Htttlns:  ai 
_  his  feet,  beard  the  wonderful  works  «>f  God.    When  she 
was  fouud  there,  she  was  bronght  before  the  governor  ti>- 
gether  with  Panl;  the  latter  was  8Co(ir<;ed  and  cast  ont 
of  the  city,  bnt  Thecla  was  ordered  to  l>e  burned,    S«ioii 
a  pile  was  erected,  and  after  she  had  made  the  sign  nf  the 
cro»a  she  went  np  iheretm,  and  the  wikkI  wa.**  kindled. 
,  When  the  Are  was  blazing,  a  heavy  rain  and  hail  came 
'  down  from  heaven,  and  thus  Thecla  was  saved. 

**  Now  Panl  was  fasting  with  Onesiphorus  nnd  hla  wife 
and  children.  In  a  new  tomb,  on  the  way  frt»m  Iconmm  to 
Japhne.  After  several  days,  when  the  children  Mere 
ahungered,  Paul  tiK)k  oflT  hiei  rloak  and  gave  it  to  one  «if 
the  children,  say  infr,  *  Go,  my  child,  and  buy  bread.'  Outlie 
way  the  lM>y  met  Thecla,  wlio  was  looking  for  PauL  When 
she  was  broneht  to  him,  he  thanked  God  for  her  s.nfe  des> 
liverance.  Thecla  said  to  Paul,  *I  will  cut  my  hair,  and 
will  follow  thee  whitbentoever  thon  goest.*  But  he  aii- 
ftwered,  *This  Is  a  shameless  age,  and  tiion  art  very  fair. 
1  fear  lest  another  teniptuiloii  come  n|ion  thee  worse  tbau 
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the  ilrat.  Mid  that  thon  withstand  It  not*  T^ecla  raid, 
*UQiv  miike  me  a  partaker  of  the  seal  that  is  iu  Chri«i, 
and  lemiiiailon  fhall  am  tuach  me.'  But  Panl  aiivwered, 
'OThedti,  wait  with  paiieuce  aud  thou  sbalt  posbess  the 
vstrr/ 

*' A  lid  Paul  Kilt  away  Onesipborns  and  all  his  house  nnto 
Icoitiani, aud  weut  to  Antitjch  with  Thecla.  A«  they  wera 
euicriog  lino  the  city,  a  certain  ruler  of  the  Syrians,  Alex- 
ander by  name,  tweiiii;  Tbecla,  clave  nuto  her  In  love,  and 
would  have  given  gilts  aud  prensnts  unto  Paol.  Bat  lie 
Niid,  *  I  know  not  ttie  woman  of  whom  thon  speakest,  nor 
U  ^be  mine.*  At  this  Alexander  embraced  her  in  the  street 
tifihe  ciiy.  Bat  as  Tbecla  would  not  suffer  thif,  c»he  t(M>k 
h«»id  uf  Alexander  and  tore  his  cloak  aud  pulled  off  bin 
rniwu.  Ashamed  of  what  had  happened,  Alexander  had 
her  hroazht  before  the  governor,  who  condemned  her  to 
the  wild  Densts,  ailowliig  her,  however,  at  her  own  request 
—that  she  might  remain  pure  until  she  should  flght  with 
the  wild  beasta— to  stay  wiib  a  ceriaio  woman  uamed 
Trypbcttiu 

**  When  the  games  were  exhibited,  they  bound  Thecla  to 
a  tierce  llone**,  but  the  beast  licked  her  feet.  Aud  the 
pcuple  marvelled  ffreaily.  And  the  title  of  her  accnsatioii 
ims 'Sacrilegious?  And  the  women  cried  ont, 'An  im- 
pioos  venteuce  has  been  psat^d  in  ibis  city.'  After  liie 
^h•lW,TryphRua  agaiii  received  Thecla,  for  her  daughter 
yalcooilla  was  dead,  and  had  said  to  her  mother,  in  a 
dream,  'Mother,  take  this  stranger,  Thecla,  in  my  stead, 
ami  »iie  will  pray  for  nie,  that  1  may  be  transferred  to  the 
|>Uoe  of  the  jusi.'  And  Thecla  prayed,  ouyiniir,  'O  Lord 
tiod,  who  haai  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  Siin  of  the 
Jfiist  High,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  unto  ihii«  woiaait  ac- 
cording to  her  desire,  that  her  daughter  Falcouilla  may 
life  forever.* 

"The  next  day  Alexander  came  again  to  fetch  Thecla. 
Bat  TrypbKoa  cried  alond,  so  that  Alexander  fled  awav. 
AikI  atraighiway  the  govenior  sent  an  order  that  Thecla 
fbiKild  b«  brought.  Aud  Trypheiia,  holding  her  by  the 
haBd,raid,*My  daughter  Falcouilla,  iudeed,!  took  to  the 
bsab:  and  thee,  Thecla,  I  am  taking  to  the  wild  beasts.* 
And  Tbecla  wept  very  bitterly  and  snid,  'O  Lord  Qod,  in 
vbooi  I  have  believed,  to  whom  I  have  fled  for  refuge, 
thtiQ  who  didst  deliver  me  firora  the  Are,  do  thon  erant  a 
icciNnpenw  to  TryphKiia,  who  hath  Had  compaasion  ou 
thv  wnraiit,  and  hath  kept  me  pure.'  When  Thecla  had 
)>eea  uiken  ont  of  the  hands  of  Tryphaena,  they  stripi>ed 
her  uf  her  garments,  and  a  girdle  was  given  to  her,  and 
fhe  was  thrown  Into  the  theatre.  And  lions,  and  bears, 
and  a  aavaee  lionem  were  let  loose  against  her.  But  in- 
stead of  killing  Thecla,  they  tore  one  another.  While  she 
was  prajiug,  many  more  wild  beasts  were  sent  iu.  Aud 
when  riie  bad  ended  her  prayer,  she  turned  and  saw  a 
tiench  filled  with  water,  and  she  said, '  Now  it  is  time  for 
ne  ui  wa»h  myself.*  And  she  cast  herself  in,  saving,  *  In 
the  Dame  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  baptize  myself  on  the  last  day.' 
And  I  he  seals  saw  the  glare  of  the  Are  of  lightning,  aud 
frmied  ab^ait  dead.  Aud  as  she  stood  naked,  there  was  a 
Iferj  dood  round  about  her,  so  that  neither  was  ^he  seen 
itaked,  nor  conld  the  wild  beasts  do  her  hurt.  Aud  when 
other  besKTs  were  cast  into  the  theatre,  the  women  wept 
a^in.  And  S4ime  of  them  threw  down  sweet*smelling 
herbs,  so  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  perfumes.  A  nd 
ail  ihe  wild  beasrs,  even  as  though  they  had  been  restrnined 
)>j sleep, timehed  her  not.  When  fierce  bulls  were  let  lo<  >se, 
Trrphama  fainted,  and  the  multitude  cried,  *  Queen  Try- 
liMBoa  is  de(id.'  Alexander  now  a»ked  the  governor  to 
rvisase  Tbecla,  eaying, '  If  Ciesar  hear  of  these  thingi*,  he 
sdQ  destniv  the  city,  iWcanhC  hla  kinswoman  queen  Try- 
phinta  had*  died  bevide  the  theatre.*  And  the  governor 
called  tot  Tbecla  ont  of  the  midst  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
Mid  anio  her,  *  Who  art  thon?  and  what  hast  thon  about 
thfe,that  none  of  the  wild  beasts  toncheth  theet*  Aud 
*be  fvid,  'I,  Indeed,  am  a  servant  of  the  living  God ;  and 
■>  10  what  there  is  about  me,  I  have  believed  iu  the  Son  of 
Qod,  m  wh<}m  Qod  is  well  pleased.  Therefore  hath  not 
uiie  nf  the  beai*ts  touched  me.  For  he  ahnie  is  the  way 
"f  Mlvatliin,  and  the  ground  of  immortal  life,  lie  is  a 
refn^  to  the  tem|>est-tiiased,  a  solace  to  the  afflicted,  a 
fMier  t«t  rbero  that  are  iu  despair;  and,  once  for  nil,  wh«H 
••■rrer  »hall  not  believe  in  him  shall  not  live  eiernally.' 
Vbea  she  was  re1eaM>d,  ><hc  stayed  with  Tryphaenn  eipit 
^7*-  Aud  she  fnstmcied  her  In  the  word  of  Ood,  so  that 
Bu^  even  of  the  maid-servants,  believ^ed.  But  Thecla 
dc4r«d  to  »ee  Paul.  When  she  was  told  that  he  was  sta^- 
isff  at  M jra  of  Lycia,  she.  went  there,  being  dressed  in 
Man's  attire.  AncI  when  she  saw  him,  she  said, '  I  have 
reoeired  the  baptism,  O  Paul !  For  he  that  wronght  lo- 
S^^hcr  with  thee  for  the  gospel  hath  been  effectual  also 
virh  me  for  the  baptism?  when  Thecla  told  him  that 
>he  wa^  going  to  Icouluin,  Paul  said  to'her,  'Go  and  tench 
it«w^irdofG<id.' 

"Li  Iconiam  she  went  Into  the  house  of  Onesiphorns 
'^hereciirlat  made  rlie  II>;ht  first  to  shine  niM>n  her.' 
After havlne  tried  In  vain  t»>  convert  her  mother— Thaniy- 
ilt  hsvinr  died  In  the  meantime — i*he  went  to  Seleucin, 
vtwre  »he  ealiiEhteiied  many  by  the  word  of  God,  aud 
where  »he  died  Iu  peace." 

This  it  tlie  legend  of  Thecla.  How  great  or  how 
^W  the  aibrtimlnm  of  truth  in  it,  we  cannot  decide. 


The  fact  is  that  churches  were  built  in  honor  of  the 
*'  beata  virgo  martyr  Thecla ;"  in  prose  and  rhyme  the 
deeds  of  our  heroine  were  celebrated ;  aud  Sept.  24  is 
commemorated  in  her  honor. 

11.  Date  of  Compilation,— Vfe  have  a  long  line  of 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  bv  whom  Thecla  is  mentioned 
iu  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
whatever  is  said  of  her  is  the  same  as  we  find  it  in  tlie 
A(^a  Pauli  et  Thedtf,  As  one  writer  has  followed  the 
other,  our  examination  will  be  confined  to  the  earliest 
testimony — to  that  of  TertuUian.  In  his  treatise  De 
Baptiamo^  ch.  xvii,  we  read :  "  Hut  if  any  defend  those 
things  which  have  l>eeu  rashly  ascribed  to  Paul,  under 
the  example  of  Thecla,  so  as  to  give  license  to  women  to 
teach  and  baptize,  let  them  know  that  the  presbyter  in 
Asia,who  compiled  the  account, as  it  were, under  the  title 
of  Paul,  accumulating  of  his  own  store,  being  convicted  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  confessing  that  he  had  done  it  out 
of  love  to  Paul,  was  removed  from  his  place.  For  how 
could  it  seem  probable  that  he  who  would  not  give  any 
firm  permission  to  a  woman  to  learn  should  grant  to  a 
female  power  to  teach  and  baptize?"  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  meaning  is  that  a  presbyter  of  Asia, 
somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  centnr}*.  compiled 
a^history  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  and,  instead  of  publishing 
it  as  a  tnie  narrative,  either  in  liis  own  name  or  with 
any  name  at  all,  but  in  good  faith,  published  it  falsely, 
and  therefore  wickedly,  under  the  name  of  Paul,  as 
though  he  were  himself  the  writer;  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  his  forgery,  and  deposed  from  the  priesthood. 
This  account  has  been  mar\'eIlously  dressed  u]),  and 
some  of  its  advocate  have  ventured  to  sav  that  a  Mon- 
tanist  writer  of  tlie  name  of  Leucius  was  the  real  author 
of  these  A  eta  (Tillemont,  MSmoires,  ii,  446).  Jerome 
(Ctitalogua  Script.  EccL  c.  7),  commenting  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  TertuUian,  says  that  the  presbyter  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Paul  and  Thecla  was  deposed  for  what  he 
had  done  by  John  (npvd  Jokarmem)  the  apostle.-  That 
Jerome  relied  npon  TertuUian  is  evident  from  his  state- 
ment; but  his  conduct  in  fathering  the  story  of  the  dep- 
osition b}'  John  upon  TertuUian  is  inexcusable,  because 
no  such  statement  was  made  by  TertuUian.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to 
tradition,  alleged  or  real  events  which  occurred  in  Asia 
Minor  and  touched  upon  the  life  of  the  Church  have 
been  brought  in  connection  with  John.  Thus  he  is  said 
to  have  confuted  Cerinthus,  Ebion,  Marcion,  and  even 
Basilides.  Even  miracles  which  were  first  narrated  br 
disciples  of  the  apostles  or  by  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
were  afterwards  referred  to  him  (eomp.  Patr,  Apoat,  0pp. 
ed.  Gebhardt,  Hamack,  Zahn,  i  [ed.  i],  194).  Our  pas- 
sage is  a  proof  of  this.  TertuUian -speaks  of  an  Asiatic 
presbyter,  Jerome  adds  apud  Johannem,  and  his  copyists 
write,  instead  of  "apud  Johannem,"  a  Johtmnt. 

Now,  putting  aside  Jerome's  commentary  and  the 
other  patristic  testimonies,  which  will  be  found  collect- 
ed at  great  length  in  Baronius,  Tillemont,  and  Schlau, 
we  see  from  the  external  evidence  as  contained  in  Tcr- 
tullian's  passage  that  the  Acta  of  Paul  and  Thecla  must 
have  existed  in  his  time.  To  this  external  evidence 
of  antiquity  we  have  the  internal,  funiished  by  the 
Acta  themselves.  This  will  determine  nothing  as  to 
who  was  their  author,  but  will  be  valuable  in  helping 
us  to  assign  an  approximate  date.  An  indication  of  the 
early  origin  of  a  Christian  document  is  the  absence  of 
quotations  from  the  New  Test.  True,  this  is  only  a 
negative  evidence ;  but  when  found  in  connection  )vith 
sayings  attributed  to  Christ  or  the  apostles  which  arc 
not  found  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  it  tends  to  estab- 
lish antiquity.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  direct  citation 
from  the  New  Teak;  ancfwhen  Paul  preaches  np<?n  the 
Beatitudes,  words  are  boldly  put  into  his  mouth  which 
are  not  in  Scripture.  This  was  becoming  enough  in  a 
contemporary  of  the  apostle,  or  in  a  writer  of  the  2d 
century  who  had  received  them  through  a  not  far-dis-* 
tant  tradition ;  but  it  Mould  have  been  unbecoming  in  a 
writer  of  the  3d  century,  and,  speaking  in  general  tennS| 
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it  was  what  writerB  of  the  8d  century  seldom  did«  Thus 
we  could  quote  Clenieut  of  Rome,  Iguatius  of  Antioch, 
Justin  Martyr,  Polyccrp,  besides  referring  to  the  art. 
Sayi3(gs,  Traditional,  of  Christ,  that  such  has  been 
the  case ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  but 
it  is  exactly  what  we  might  be  prepared  to  expect,  if  the 
A  cts  of  Theda  are,  in  the  main,  a  document  of  the  2d 
century,  that  the  writer  should  represent  Paul  not  only 
as  saying  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy,"  but  "Blesseil  are  they  which  have  kept 
the  baptism,  for  they  shall  have  rest  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son."  A  further  indication  of  the  comparatively 
early  date  of  this  composition  is  its  teaching  the  sal- 
vabUity  of  departed  heathens.  All  early  Christendom 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  those  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  But  it  was  only  the 
tirst  two  centuries  which  taught  that  prayer  was  of  avail 
for  such  as  had  died  without  baptism  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  on  earth.  Thus  we  have  a  parallel 
case  to  the  prayer  of  Thecln  for  FalconiUa  in  the  Passio 
Perj)etu<B  et  FdicUutUy  where  wo  read  that  Perpetua, 
through  her  prayers,  saved  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who 
had  died  without  baptism,  **  from  the  dark  place ;"  and 
from  the  place  of  sufferings  he  comes  to  the  place  full 
of  light.  Augustine,  commenting  upon  this  (/^  Origine 
Aninugf  i,  10;  iii,9),  says  that  Dinocrates  must  have  been 
baptized,  and  that  he  was  suffering  in  consequence  of 
some  childish  fault  committed  after  baptism.  But  Au- 
gustine's statement  that  the  boy  was  baptized  is  arbi- 
trary, because  best  suited  to  his  own  theory.  But  is  it 
iu  the  least  likely  that  Dinocrates  had  been  baptized, 
when  PerpetiM  herself  was  unbaptized,and  only  received 
baptism  shortly  before  her  martyrdom  ?  Now  in  the  2d 
century  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  pray  for  non- 
Christians;  but  after  the  2d  century,  not  only  do  we  lose 
all  trace  of  prayer  for  non-Christians  who  had  departed 
this  life,  but  we  find  the  contrary  opinion  firmly  main- 
tained. So  entirely  was  this  the  case  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  Augustine,  ^  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  plain  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  St.  PerpeUia's  prayer  for  her  broth- 
er, was  driven  to  invent  the  ingenious  but  scaroel}'  amia- 
ble explanation  that  a  little  child  who  had  died  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  seven  years  was  suffering  purgatorial  torments 
for  some  infantile  fault  committed  ajler  his  baptism." 

Another  indication  of  an  early  date  is  the  fact  that 
the  name  Xptorrtavoi,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  A  cts^ 
is  only  used  by  the  two  companions  of  Paul,  who  call 
the  attention  of  Thamyris  to  this  fact  as  a  point  for  ac- 
cusation. This  would  place  the  compilation  of  the  A  cts 
at  a  time  when  the  name  **  Christian"  was  stifiicient 
to  condemn  any  one,  i.  e.  at  about  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan, in  the  year  115.  We  may  feel  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence, then,  that,  whether  the  legend  of  Thecla  be  true  or 
false,  it  was  composed  at  least  before  A.D.  200,  perhaps 
somewhere  between  165  and  195,  and  most  probably 
within  a  few  years  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 

III.  Object  oj'the  Author. — Whoever  may  have  been 
the  author  of  the  ActSj  the  question  has  been  asked. 
What  was  his  object?  It  has  been  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  defend  and  maintain  the  Montanist  theor}',  and 
the  most  important  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Montanist 
authorship  of  the  Acts  was  taken  from  the  concluding 
wonls,  '*she  illuminated  many  by  the  won!  of  God;"  by 
which  is  meant — ^illumination  being  taken  a^a  synonym 
f>»r  baptism — she  also  baptized  those  whom  she  convert- 
ed. Now,  leaving  aside  the  statement  of  Jerome  that 
"  Thecla  baptizeil  a  lion,"  a  statement  which  he  himself 
calls  aJabuLt^  and  which  he  did  not  find  in  Tertullian, 
whom  he  follows,  and  who  would  have  undoubtedly 
stigmatized  it  as  nonsense,  for  such  it  is;  and,  without 
investigating  how  he  came  to  make  such  a  statement, 
or  whether  it  was  originally  meant  that  Thecla  baptized 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Z/eo  (which  means,  in  Latin, 
"lion"),  we  know  that  Thecla  baptized  none  except 
herself.  The  only  point  in  the  argument  now  are  the 
wonls  ^roXXot'c  i^TKnv  r^  Xuyt^  tov  0«ov,  "she  il- 
luminated many  by  the  word  of  God,"  which,  as  Basil 


of  Sekucia  (whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  AcU  <M 
merely  their  editor)  says,  mean  that  "Thecla  baptized 
those  whom  she  converted  to  Christ."  Now  it  is  true 
that  ^TiZiiv  has  been  used  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Gregory  of  Kyssa,  Eusebius  {Hist,  EccL  iii,  23,  8),  and 
Methodius  {Cont.  Decern  Virg.)  in  the  sense  of"  baptize." 
and  ^rinfiu^  for  "  baptism,"  and  by  Clemens  Alexaudri- 
nus,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i,  61 ; 
comp.  65) ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  meaning,  for,  as  Justin 
himself  says,  icaXcirai  tovto  to  Xovrpov  ^rurfio^  itfc 

4^Tt^0f/Lf»'WV  TTIV  SldvoiaV  TWV  TOVTa  /AaV^aPOVTHIVj 

thus  deriving  the  new  signification  of  the  word  from  the 
old ;  and  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Clemens  Alexandrinua, 
Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  use  the  word  ^ttin- 
iTfioi:  for  "  illumination,"  "  instruction,"  which  significa- 
tion is  required  here  by  the  addition  Ttp  Xoy^  tov  6eov. 
We  have  here  the  same  ususloquemU  that  we  find  in  Eph. 
iii,  9 ;  Heb.  vi,  4 ;  x,  82 ;  and  so  also  in  the  Sepu,  where 
it  LB  used  for  MHin.  For  examples,  corop.  Stephanus, 
Thes,  GrcBc,  Ling,  s.  v.  ^oiri^eiv.  We  are  not  told  that 
she  instructed  in  public,  which  is  the  main  point;  and 
if  she  had  preached  at  all,  it  probably  was  no  sermon  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  missionary  disooursc. 
Thi4  i^nferenoe  we  make  from  the  A  cts  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  which  she  lived  among  heathen ;  there  was 
not  as  yet  a  congregation,  consequently  also  no  oflice. 
That  women  taught  in  the  apostolic  age  was  nothing 
uncommon,  for  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  we  are  told  (Acts 
xviii,  26)  that  they  took  Apollo  Ktu  aKpifMartpot^  avTt^ 
iKi^iVTO  r})v  6o6v  rov  Bcov:  and  in  Kom.  xvi,  8  aq. 
Paul  calls  them  ro^g  avvipyovg  fiov  iv  Xpumf, 

After  all,  we  cannot  perceive  any  Montanistic  tendency 
in  the  author  of  the  A  cts,  for  his  Thecla  does  not  remind 
us  of  the  Montanistic  prophetesses,  who  even  performed 
ecclesiastical  functions.  That  Thecla  baptized  others  we 
are  not  told;  and  when  Basil  of  Seleucia  states  this  of 
her,  he  does  it  because  of  his  interpretation  of  ^wri^uv^ 
and  indicates  that  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor  such  things  had  happened.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  letter  of  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Ctesarea,  ail- 
dressed  to  Cyprian  against  pope  Stephen  (the  7oth  of 
Cyprian's  Lttters),  and  to  the  Apostolic  Cotistitutious 
(iii,  9).  The  latter  expressly  forbid  women  to  baptize 
and  teach,  it  being  (TKT^aXccr  fiaXXot^  ik  irapavofiov 
Kai  aailMi;^  as  well  as  against  the  Scriptures.  Wc  can 
very  well  perceive  how,  in  the  face  of  such  tendencies, 
which  in  the  3d  centurv  could  have  been  onlv  of  a  verv 
rare  occurrence,  a  book  must  have  been  welcomed  imt 
of  which  the  authority  of  an  apitstle  could  be  quoted  in 
favor  of  female  prerogatives  in  the  Church.  Being  dis- 
posed to  generalize  a  single  case,  the  clifference  in  the 
time  and  persons  was  overlooked,  and  this  special  case 
was  applied  erroneously  to  different  cases.  For  what 
we  know  of  Thecla's  baptism  is,  that  she  asked  the  apos- 
tle for  that  rite,  but  he  exhorted  her  to  be  patient  and 
wait.  At  Antioch,  when  in  the  arena,  and  believing 
that  she  will  surely  die  without  having  received  th« 
baptism,  she  throws  herself  into  the  trench.  After  her 
deliverance  she  remains  eight  days  with  Tryphsena,  and 
instructs  her  in  the  word  of  God.  We  are  nut  told  that 
she  baptized  some,  but  that  most  of  the  maid-servants  be- 
lieved, and  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  bouse.  Then 
she  comes  to  Paul  at  Myra,  saying,  eXa/3ov  ro  \ovrp6v, 
IlaDXe*  6  yap  ooi  <rvvtpyri<rag  eig  ro  ivayysXtov  Kciftoi 
<ruviipyr\(nv  vg  to  Xovaao^ai  (ch.  xl).  Paul  does  not  ut- 
ter his  disapprobation,  but  keeps  quiet.  But  when  she  is 
about  to  leave,  he  does  not  say  to  her  that  she  should  teach 
and  baptize,  but  "go  and  teach."  The  faculty  which  Je- 
sus gives  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii,  19, 20)  is  entirely 
different  from  the  one  which  Paul  gives  to  Thecla. 

Thecla's  case  is  exceptional  on  account  of  her  two- 
fold martyrdom;  being  left  b}'  Paul  and  the  adherents 
to  his  teaching,  and  being  in  periculo  tnoriiSf  she  ba|>- 
tizes  herself,  using  the  Christian  formula.  According; 
to  the  whole  narrative,  Paul  cannot  make  any  objection, 
because  God  has  made  himaelf  known  in  delivering  her. 
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lod  the  action  of  a  martyr  cannot  be  prescriptive  as  to 
Qthen.  Bemdes,  the  author  brings  before  us  a  time  in 
whkh  ecclesiaBtiGal  affairs  had  nut  yet  taken  a  definite 
(unDjUd  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  A  cU  was  to  support  Montanistic 
(kKtnnea,  and  to  establish  the  same  by  the  authority 
of  ihe  apustle  PauL  The  only  object  which  the  author 
could  b«?e  had  in  view  was  to  describe  the  apostolic 
time,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  in  part.  It  is  a  time 
vrben  the  Cbarch  commences  to  develop  herself.  But, 
usiag  his  own  judgment  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  fa- 
tal, sioce  the  author  connects  the  person  of  an  apostle 

JlCatt.  iii,  17,  oomp.  with  AefaP.etTfuch.  xxzvit» 


with  deeds  and  doctrines  which  in  this  connection  mhst 
be  detrimental  to  the  order  of  the  Church.  Such  a 
writing  could  only  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Church ;  and  in  order  to  render  it  of  no  effect,  it 
was  severely  criticised,  and  its  author  called  to  account 
and  deposed.  Yet  the  possibility  of  a  historical  sub- 
stratum in  the  A<^s  is  not  precluded,  although  it  is  dif* 
ficult  to  say  where  history  ends  and  legend  commences. 
IV.  Sources  of  the  A  cts, — We  have  already  stated  that 
the  A  cts  contain  not  a  single  direct  citation  from  the 
New  Test,,  yet  the  student  cannot  fail  to  disoiver  many 
instances  in  which  the  New  Test  has  been  used.    Thus : 
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etc  ov  eudoKr|frc»  6  6enr  viov  avrov  (comp.  slso  Matt.  xM,  18 :  xvll,  5). 

where  the  Beaihndes  are  formed  according  to  thoge  of  Matt. 
iucoXovHicta  oot  rutov  6'  av  iroptvrj  (coiiip.  also  Lake  ix,  57). 
ovK  avoXitrotwtv  rov  fita^v. 
/ifj  aWot  at  irtipaauot  \i}y^trai  xeipw  rov  irpttrov  (COmp.  fllSO 

Matt,  zxvil,  M ;  John  v,  14 ;  2 Tet.  il,  2(i). 
vt<ft4Xri  avtt^ev  ^ire<rKiu(rcv. 
tvXoytiftiyot, 

oif  fup  fUKp&f  rov  Kartyopovo'iv  (comp.  also  Mark  zv,  4). 

r»d^ttiv  di  nKOvev  6  uv^uiraror  rov  UavXav  (Comp.  fllSO  zU*  ST). 

h  a  A^  ufAvoi  kv  tprffUft  veptOKOwti  rov  trotixiva- 

OVK  ol6a  r'nv  yvvaiica,  r\¥  \iftt9- 

atria  rnx  hnifpaipn^* 

KaratptKovan^  ra  Seofia  avrov. 

KaSriaatru  wapn  row  irodur  avrov  nitovev  K.  t.  X. 

oiroTuif  a/ucvoi  t^  Koefiff  (COmp.  iz,  61). 

o  BCO¥  ili6*Ki{0€IOV. 

uir4itaKav  Atvof  r^  Oe^, 
aipt  avrov. 
vapirov  irXiipnf. 
art  ro  rimvov  fiov  (^. 

OVK  a^ovrat  t\fitpav  Kpiaewf ;  Xva  fifiKiri  vxo  Kp'tatv  ^viv  (COmp. 
al90  James  V,  12).^ 

ZZiZ,  ZZXVli,  iva  Ci7<reTai  etc  row  atwvar. 


v.vl, 
zvi, 

zzv, 

xxll, 
Iv, 

xvl, 

zxj, 
zxvL 
zzv  ill, 

xvlii, 
xviil, 

zvil, 
zxxvill, 

XX, 

HI, 

xzxiz, 
vi,  zvil. 


zziv, 
zxzvii, 
zxlv, 
i,  ZTiii, 

zvil. 


zxlv, 

zvii, 

XV, 

IH, 
zxl, 

xzl,  zzvi, 

zv, 
Ix, 
zz,  zzv, 

xi, 

zvil,  zziv, 

zxlz, 

ix, 

XV, 

zxxvili, 

xxvi, 

xvll, 

Xiv, 

xlii, 
xvll, 
Hi. 

▼, 
xvll, 

111, 


iv, 

V, 
XXV, 

xxxvlll, 
xxiv, 
xvili, 
xl, 

1. 

Iv, 

xxzvil, 

zvil, 

▼I, 

zvil, 
vi, 


ort  aiijkariv, 
rifv  ff  vnf  ravrtiv  QixXav  'i^etv  eiv  rov  ifihv  r6wov, 
&ti  KapiiO^vS'Cra  (Com p.  ZV,  8). 

rn  ix€faXila  rov  Xpterov,  resp.  tov  Oeov  (Loke  1.  49). 
K\a«'iv  ikprov  (comp.  XX,  7 ;  Luke  xxiv,  80,  a.  o.  in  N.  T.). 
6t6  Svtfx^tv  (one  codex,  un^or€tXev)  6  Qeot  rov  iavrov  raT6af  hv 
lyM  €va'^ytXt}^ofxat  Kai  6t6atTKta  iv  i'Ktivift  Ix^'**  ^h^  tXirtda  roi/t 

avbptinrow  (cunip.  v,  4,  8 ;  xvll,  8 ;  xxill,  6 ;  Rom.  vill,  84,  a.  o. 

in  N.  T.). 
6  rov  afiov  cov  vatiot  "Karijp, 
«t  hfm  trijfjiepov  uvoMpivofiat  ri  itiavKtt  K.  r.  X.  (comp.  XXlv,  81 ; 

xxili,  6). 
irXno'^etv  ^ijXov  Kat  ^fiov  (comp.  xlll,  45:  Lnke  iv,  88). 
ufjiXov  xpoffttnov  elx^v  (comp  Qal.  iv,  14). 
kfi^Xi'^aaa  eir  rov  oxXov  titv  tov  Kvptov  Ka^iyjitvov  .  .  .  66i  elc 

ovpavoiK  aviei  (comp.  al^o  xvili,  9, 10;  xxill.  It). 
UavXov  .  .  .  ifiaXev  Ifw  tFiv  iroXttK  (COmp.  xill,  50;  xlv,  19). 
^7cvf|«f|<ray  cvvo6tvovret  aunfi. 

utra  . . .  oxXov  iKavov  (comi>.  xlx,  26 :  Mark  z,  46 ;  Lnke  vii,  12). 

avTr  V  rtjv  ikirXtiEtv  .  .  .  Kar^xei  SkvXi\ktov  .  .  .  irapanXrjf, 

TO  oata  IpYO  rov  Xpiirrov. 

e'tfJii  fttp  irp&roK  rrv  ir6\e«M:  and  ZZVii'lKOfif  Mv  e'ifxi  irpwrn  (COmp. 

also  zvli,  4, 18). 
Ococ  (wf.     Tlarep  6  woiriaav  rov  ovpavov  nai  rijv  ytv. 
et  6i  $<rrt  tiv^c,  dcvre  icai  vfieU  tit  rov  oiKov  fiov  Ka'i  uvairavcaoift, 
6  Qeof  6  v^iaroK. 

6  &fdp«iror  ovrov  Tiftf  'Ikow^wv  woXiv  uvaactci. 
tn/ventarff  nat  6  ^x^or. 
Stare  aaXev^ttvat  ra  ^efxtXia  rov  ietirpov, 
wavoiKt. 

Qtov  iiirpoeitrv. 
avairiiiovra  row  OX^OW, 
ivtfftv  €tv  ro  Idatpov. 
ri  itdiKW. 

inrnpira  rov  eiXoyrtfUvou  Oeov  (comp.  Lake  1,  8;  John  zvlll, 

86;  iCor.  Iv,  1). 
KXnpovofifiaovfftv  rov  Qeov, 
oiTMr  uiro  rrif  <p^opaK  uiroo'ira<rw  avrow. 
uireKdexn/fcvov. 
Of  ujviiv  r'nv  trapKa  rripiiaavret  .  .  .  vaot  O«ov  y»vi:covrat  (COmn. 

vf,  18-20J. 
imnpira  rov  Geov. 
Of  ^T^uVTCr  ywufKar  &t  fiii  ^xovrtt. 
fxt]  aXXov  C€  ireipaofiot  Xif^ffTai. 

avrot  .  .  .  tsvit'cet  <re  ctornpiav  (Comp.  8  Cor.  V,  8,  8). 
6  irariip  rov Kvpiov  rifJ^&v^ln^vv  Xptvrov  (Comp. zl,  81, 8. 0. in  N.T.). 
inv^avtv  h  niartt. 
6  jap  aoi  avv€pffi<rav  clr  to  tvayiiXiov  KafjLoi  irvviipyriatv  9it  to 

Xoi'trair^ai. 

rov  afavnfxtvov  (of  Christ). 

Kapirov  dtKatoervvrt^. 

dXtfio/Jkfvoit  avt<rix. 

eiapeariiffovatv  tdv  Otov  (COmp.  Zlll,  16). 

Kapitov  6iicatoavvrit. 

7va  /uriK^Tf  vvo  Kpictv  iiaiv. 

wpot  rov  itaripa  Kat  rov  vtov  (comp.  8  JohO  VCr.  9). 

%Xavt»pi9Vtf  Kovpuf. 

uvmravctv  t^ovctv  fir  at6i>a  o'ftvof. 
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.'  That  the  author  of  the  A  cts  was  acquainted  irith  the 
aecoiid  epistle  to  Timuthy  is  unquestionable,  because 
there  are  many  striking  parallel  between  that  epistle 
and  the  ActSy  which  need  nut  be  mentioned. 

y.  Literature, — EMpencei  Opera  Omnia  (Parisis, 
1619),  p.  998  sq. ;  Uaroidus,  MartyroUtgium  RomoHUm 
(Venetiis,  1593),  ad  28  Sept.  p.  431-484;  id.  Armales 
kccUiiastici  ad  Annum  47  (Lucae,  1788),  i.  988  sq.; 
Panttnus,  Nota  in  Ed,  Librorum  II  Basilii  Seleucim  in 
Ifauria  JCpiacopi  de  Vita  ac  Afiraculis  I),  Thecia  (Antv. 
1608),  p.  222  >  288;  Honiejus,  Ilisf,  Ecd,  (Brunsvicii, 
1649),  i,  40-42;  Vetustiiu  Occidentalis  EcdeaitB  Marty- 
roloffiumj  etc.  (ed.  Franc  M.  Florentinus  [Lucae,  1668]), 
notae  ad  12  et  28  Sept.;  Combefis,  BibUutkeco'  Graco- 
r'um  Patrum  Auctarium  Novissimum  (Par.  1672),  pu  i; 
Not.  ad  NiceUs  PaphL  Oral,  in  Thedum,  p.  606^509; 
Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  sernr  a  Cffistoire  Ecdesiat- 
tique,  etc  (ibid.  1694),  ii,  65-70,  528-530 ;  Ittig,  De 
JIaresiarchis  (Lips.  16iK)) :  Appendix  IHsurtaiionum  de 
Hmreaiarchis  (ibid.  1696);  De  Ptewdepigraphit^  i,  128, 
129;  De  Bibliothecis  et  Catenis  Patrum  (ibid.  1707),  p. 
700-706 ;  Grabe,  SpicUegium  SS,  Patrum  (Oxoniae,  ed. 
ii,  17(M);  eil.  i,  1698),  i,  87-94,  reap.  128,  830-885;  Des 
heiUgen  Clementis  Iliittorie  van  deuen  Reiaen  und  Leben  des 
AposteLt  Petriy  mil  einem  Vorberichte  S,  A  molds  (Berlin, 
1702);  Acta  Sanctorum  (Antv.  1717),  mens.  Jun.  vii, 
552, 558  (auctore  Job.  Bapt.  Sollerio) ;  Ilieronymi  Cata- 
logum  Scripim-um  Ecdesiitsticorumf  cUra  iit»tis  Krasmi 
Koterdami,  Mariani  Victorii,  II.  Gravii,  A.  Mjnei,  et  Ju. 
Alb.  Fabricii — Eniestus  Salomo  Cypriauus  recensuit  et 
annotatiunibus  illustravit  (Prancof.et  Lips.  1722);  Dum. 
Georgius,  in  an  annotation  to  the  Marfyrologg  of  Ado 
of  Vienne,  in  his  edition  of  the  same  (Kom.  1745  fol.), 
p.  493 ;  Lardner,  The  Credil^ity  of  the  Gospel  History 
(2d  ed.  Lond.  1748),  II,  ii,  697-703;  Acta  Sanctorum 
(Antv.  1757),  ad  28  Sept.  vi,  546  sq.  (auctore  Jo.  Stit- 
tingo);  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Graca  (Hamb.  1807), 
ed.  Harles.  x,8dl ;  Thilo,  A  eta  S.  Thoma  Aposioli  (Lips. 
1823),  pnil.  p.  lix,  Ix;  Schwegler,  Der  Monlamsnius 
(Tub.  1841),  p.  262-266 ;  Tischendorf,  .4  cTa  Apostolorun 
Apocrypha  (Lips.  1851),  prol.  p.  xxi-xxvi;  Kostlin, 
Die  pseudonyme  Literatur  der  dlteslen  Kirche,  in  the 
TheoL  jahrb'ucher  (Tub.  1851),  p.  176,  177;  Ewald, 
Uebersicht  der  1851-52  erschienenen  Schriften  zur  bibl, 
WissenschaJ},  in  the  JahrbOcher  zur  hibL  WissenschaJ), 
1852,  p.  127 ;  Ritschl,  Die  A'ntstehung  der  altktttJiolischen 
Kirche  (2d  ed.  Bonn,  1857),  p.  292-294;  Neudecker,  art. 
"Thekla"  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  xv,  704, 705 ;  Gut- 
schmid.  Die  Konigsttanien  der  apocryph,  A  postelgeschichte 
(Rhein.  Mus.  1864),  new  series,  xix,  176-179,  396, 897; 
Keuss,  Gesch,  d,  heil.  Schrijlen  (Brunswick,  1864),  §  267, 
p.  264,  note;  Hilgenfeld,  Novum  Testantentum  extra 
Canonem  Receptum  (Lips.  1866),  iv,  69;  Kenan.  Saint- 
Paul  (Par.  1869),  1,40;  MUller,  Krkldrung  dts  Barrutbits- 
Briefes  (Leips.  1869),  p.  4;  Wright,  Apooyphal  Act^  of 
the  Ajfostles  (Lond.  1871,  2  vols.);  Haiisrath,  Neutesta- 
men/L  ZeitgescAichfe  (1872),  ii,  547;  Lipsius,  Ueber  den 
Ursprung  wui  dltesten  Gebrauch  des  Christemutmeiu 
(Jena,  1878),  p.  8 ;  Mossman,  A  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  oj' Jesus  Christ  from  the  Death  of  St,  John  to  the 
Middle  of  the  S^cotul  Century  (Lond.  1873),  p.  351-400 ; 
Der  Katholik,  Nov.  1875,  p.  461 ;  but  more  especially 
Schlau,  Die  Aden  des  Paulus  und  der  Thecia  vnd  die 
aUere  Thecia- I^gende  (I^ips.  1877);  and  the  review  by 
Lipsius  in  SchUrer,  Theol,  Literaiurzeitung  (ibid.  1877), 
p.  543.     (B.P.) 

Theco^'S  (Bcicwg),  the  Greek  form  (1  Mace  ix,  33) 
of  the  Heb.  name  (2  Chnni.  xx,  20)  Tkkoa  (q.  v.). 

Theft  (f133ft,  icXf/i/ia  or  icXoirj7)  is  treated  in  the 
Mosaic  code  in  its  widest  bearings  (Exod.  xxii,  1  sq.), 
especially  when  accompanied  by  burglary  or  the  abrep- 
tion  of  animals  (Josephus,  An/,  xvi,  1, 1;  Philo,  Opp,  ii, 
336).  If  the  stolen  property  ha<t  already  been  sold  or 
rendered  useless,  the  thief  was  required  to  make  five- 
fold restitution  in  cases  of  horned  cattle  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xii,  6;  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  337),  or  fourfold  in  case  of  sheep  1 


or  goats;  but  only  twofold  in  case  the  living  animtl 
was  restored.     But  the  statute  likewise  included  the 
stealing  of  inanimate  articles,  as  silver  and  gold  (Jtise- 
phus.  Ant,  iv,  8, 27).    The  prominence  given  to  the  Tor- 
mer  kind  of  theft  is  explainable  on  the  gniund  of  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  Hebrews  (comp.  Justin,  ii,  2; 
Walther,  Gesch,  d,  ram,  Rechts,  p.  807  ;^Sachs,  CriMunal- 
Codex f  art.  226 ;  Marezoll,  Crunintd-Codex,  p.  388 ).   Any 
other  kind  of  property  might  easily  be  found  and  recov- 
ered, and  hence  its  theft  was  punished  by  its  simple 
restoration,  with  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  added  fur  kiss 
of  use  (Lev.  v,  22  sq. ;  vi,  3  sq.).    Rabbinical  legislatkni 
on  this  point  may  be  seen  in  the  Mishna  {Baba  Mettuih^ 
ii).    From  Prov.  vi,  30,  Michaelis  infers  a  seveufitlil  r»- 
titution  in  Solomon's  time,  but  the  passi^  probably 
speaks  only  in  round 'ouro tiers.     On*  the  ancient  Greek 
laws,  see  Potter,  Anttq,  i,  364  sq.;  and  on: that  of  the 
twelve  tables,  Adam,  ^offi.Att^.i,  426;  Abegg,  Stntf- 
rechtswiss.  p,  449;  or -generally  Gellius,  xl,  18;  on  that 
of  the  modem  Arabsj  see  VVellsted,  Travels,  i,  287 ;  on 
the  Talmu<lic,  see  Otbo,  /^sr.  Rabb,  p.  253.     The  Rab- 
binical interpretations  of  the  law  are  given  in  theMii^h- 
na,  Baba  Kamma,  vii  sq.     If  the  burglar  suffered  a  far 
Lai  wound  in  the  act  t>y  night,  the  auct  was  regarded  as  « 
justifiable  homicide  (^Exod.  xxii,  2)»   So  likewise  in  So- 
lon's laws  (Demosth.  Timocr,\i, 736) und  among  Lhe  an- 
cient Romans  (IleineV;c  Aniig.JuryHom,  IV,  i,  8,  499  ^ 
as  well  as  Germans-  (Hanke,  Gesck,  d,  deutsck.  peinl. 
Recht^j  p.  99).    Kidnapping  {plagium)  of  a  free  Israelite 
was  a  capital  crime  (Exod.  xxi,  16  ;.1>eut«  xxiv,  7),  pun> 
ishable  with  strangulation  (Sanhedr.  xi,  1);  and  was  an 
act  to  which  a  long  line  of  defenceless  scarooaat  like  Pal- 
estine was  peculiarly  liable  fforo  piracy.    A'ftlroilar  pen- 
alty prevailed  among  the  ancient  Greeks  (Xenoph.  Me' 
mnr.  i,  2,  62 ;  Demosth.  PhUipp,  p.  08)  and  Humans  af- 
ter Constantine  (see  Marezoll,  Criminalrecht,  p.  370; 
Reiro,  Criminalr.  d,  Rom,  p.  '890) ;  comp.  Plvilo,  Opp,  ii, 
838.     See  generally  Michaelis,  Mos,  Rechf,  vi,  60  sq.,  80 
sq.— Winer.     See  Stkal. 

THEFT,  Christian  Treatment  of.  In  the  early 
Church  theft  was  reckoned  among  the  great  crimes 
which  brought  men  under  public  penance.  Among  St. 
Basil's  canons  there  is  one  that  particularly  specifies  the 
time  of  penance.  The  thief,  if  he  discover  hirosielf, 
shall  do  one  year's  penance ;  if  he  be  disco vere«l  by  tub- 
ers, two:  half  the  time  as  a.prostrator,  the  other  half 
a  costander. — Bingham,C'Aria^.  iln/t^  bk.  xvi,ch.  xii,  §  4. 

Theile,  Carl  Gottfrikp.  Wiliielm,  doctor  and  pn>- 
fessor  of  theology,  was  born  at  (iroescorbetha,  near  Mer- 
seburg,  Feb.  25,  1799,'  and  died  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  8,  lKi3. 
He  wrote,  De  Trium  Evangeliorum  Necessitudine.  (Lips. 
1823) : — Notitia  Novi  Comment4irii  m  Novum  Testamtn- 
turn  (ibid.  1829): — Tabula  Rrrum  Dogmnticarutn  Com- 
pendiariee  (ibid.  1830)  :  —  Christus  vnd  die   VerrufPfi 
(ibid.  1880): — Comment arius  in  EpittAUam  Jacobi  (ibitL 
1889)  :—Zur  Biographie  Jesu  (ibid.  1837)  i—Themaums 
Literatures  Theohgicte  A  cademkxe,  sice  RecenaHs  Diseer- 
iationum,  etc.  (ibid.  1840)  :—rPro  Confisskmi»  Relit/itmt 
adversus  Confessionum  Theologiam  (ibid.  1850).      Be- 
Kides  the  above,  he  edited,  together  with  R.  Slier,  Poig- 
glotten-Bfbel  zum  Handgebrauch  (Bielefekl,  1854,  and 
often,  6  vols.) ;  he  also  edited  Van  der  Hooght'a  /ieinytr 
Bible  (Leips.  1849,  and  often),  together  with  Kjrpiicafi** 
Epici-iseon  Masorethicarum ;  Cotupectus  fjecfitmsnn^  etc. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
He  also  published,  Ntyvum  Testamenfum,  GftBce  et  Uer- 
manice  (ibid.  1852,  and  often) ;  and  Norvm  Testmnen- 
tum  Gr<ece^  ex  recognitione.  Knapi.i  emendatias  ediilit 
argumcntorumqne  notationes  locos  paralleloa  annotatio- 
nem  criticam  et  indices  adjecit  (7th  ed.  ibid.  1868 :   II ch 
ed.  ibid.  1875,  by  Oscar  von  (tebhanlt).     Se«   Fursrf, 
Bibl.Jud.  iii,  419;  Winer,  llandbuchdei' theolog,.  Ijitera^ 
tur,  i,  85,  237,  302,  552;  ii,  809;  Znchold,  BibL   Theol. 
ii,  1320  sq.;  SchUrer,.  Theobfg,  Literatwzeiiunff,   1876, 
p.  1  sq.     (U,  P.) 

Theinev,  Augustin,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine. 
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wtt  twrn  April  11, 1804,  at  Breelan,  in  Silesia.  He 'first 
itudied  theokigy,  afterwartls  philosophy  and  jurispni- 
deuce,  and  ai  Halle,  in  1829,  was  made  doctor,  utri- 
vi^dejirric  For  several  years  he  collected  material  at 
the  librsries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  for  canonical 
duquiations.  Shortly  before  his  promotion  he  pub- 
lished, together  with  bis  brother  Johann  Anton  (q.  v.), 
JHe  EipJuknuHf  der  erzwungenen  Eheltinykeit  hti  dm 
duitHickfn  GeiMtUehm  ttnd  ihre  Folgen  (Allenburg,  1828, 
2  nih.) ;  but  he  soon  perceived  his  errors,  and  went  to 
Home,  where  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Philip 
KerijSnd  received  holy  orders.  He  remained  in  Kome, 
and  in  1855  Pius  IX.  appointed  him  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  archives.  In  1870  he  retired  from  his  office, 
and  died  Aug.  10,  1874.  Of  his  many  writings  we 
DpntioD,  Commenitxtio  de  Bomanorum  Pontificum  Effisto- 
dtrvm  DecrHaUnm  Aniigitis  Collectumibua  et  de  GregwH 
IX  P.  M.  DeerrtaUum  Codke  (Lips.  1829)  i^Becherches 
ptrplunain  CoiUdirmM  ItUdi/es  de  Decr€t4ile$  du  Moyen- 
cge  (Paris,  1833)  z^GetckicAte  der  ffeittlichen  BUdung*- 
autaiten  ( 1836 )  :  —  Cardinal  Frankenberff  und  win 
Kmpffir  die  Kircke  (Freiburg,  1850)  i^Zustande  der 
hiitk^,  Kircke  m  SehUnni  von  1740  Ida  1758  (Ratisbon, 
im,  2  wis.)  z—Geackichie  det  Ponf^its  Clemem  XI V 
(Paris,  1853,  2  vols.): —  Vetera  Mmmmenta  Historica 
llwgariam  Sacram  JUuxtrantia  (Kome,  1859,  1860,  2 
rols.):^r(fff.  Mouum,Polorna  et  LHhutmia  Gentiunupie 
yuiiimantm  Hittoriam  lUuatranlut  (ibid.  1860-68,  8 
Tola.):— Kf^.  Aiommu  SUteorum  Meridumalium  Utt- 
tor.IBMtr.  (1863)  i^Codex  £J<minU  TemporaHs  Sancta 
Stihi  (1861  sq^  3  vols.).  He  also  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Atma/s  of  Baronius,  and  worked  assiduously 
upon  the  continuation  of  this  gigantic  work.  See  Wi- 
ner, UnmUmck  drr  fkeolog,  Literatur,  i,  603,  828 ;  ii,  5, 
^);  Zucb<»ld,  BibL  TkeoL  ii,  1323  sq.;  Theohff,  Unp- 
rmaUljex.  s.  ▼.;  Regeiaknryer  Real' EncyHop,  s.  v.; 
I^^nvriaeher  I/amhceiaer  /ur  das  kathoL.  JJeutsckland, 
1^,  p.  148  sq. ;  1874,  p.  308  sq.     (R  P.) 

Theiner,  Johazm  Anton,  brother  of  August  in, 
waabnro  at  Breslau.  Dec.  15, 1799.'  He  studieil  theul- 
t^,  was  made  chaplain  in  1823  in  Zobten  on  the  Bo- 
ber.  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professtjr  of  exegesis 
ami  camm  law  at  Breslau.  The  lively  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  reformatory  movements  of  his  Church 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  lectures,  and  he  entered 
BpiHi  ministerial  duties  at  different  places,  in  1845  be 
»idet!  with  the  (lerman  Catholic  movement,  from  %vhich 
he  soon  withdraw,  in  1848,  and  lived  excommunicateil 
ijy  his  Church  until  1855,  when  he  was  made  custos  of 
tbe  univerrity  library  at  Breslau,  where  he  died,  May  15, 
1*60-  He  wrote,  Deacripfio  CfxUcis  qui  Veraitmetn  Pen- 
tntfUfM  ArabicoM  coniuiet  (Berlin,  1822): — Die  zwolf 
fcWse*  Propketen  (Leipe.  1828)  -^Dasfunfie  Buck  Mo- 
m  (ibid.  1^1): — JM  Pseudoindoriana  Canonum  Co/leo- 
'Mv  (Breslau,  1837): — Die  reformatorutchen  Beatre- 
in>9mier  tiifkoL  Kirche  (AKenburg,  1845)  '.—Daa  Se- 
iifMadogma  w  der  lutthoL  Kirche  (ibid.  1847):— ^i?/- 
kitbuffi^  iUxr  Lehren  tr.  Leben  der  kathoL  Gnaflichbeif. 
N«  Winer,  Httmdbuch  der  theolog,  Liferatur,  i,  174, 603 ; 
Ji.22.  »00;  Thertluf/ischea  Univer»al'I..ex,  s.  v.;  Rer/eru- 
i^rytr  Beal'Eneykltfp.  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  ii, 
Utt ;  Kttrat,  BiU,  Jud,  ill,  419.     (R  P.) 

Theism.  The  etymological  opposite  of  theism  can 
<^ly  be  atkeigmj  since  the  word  designates  a  conception 
'^  the  universe  according  to  which  a  Deity  rules  over 
wure  and  men,  and  the  atheistic  view  denies  the  ex- 
i*i«i«  of  the  Deity  and  divine  powers.  Various  spe- 
cific mntrasta  are,  however,  containe<l  under  this  gen- 
^  nwaning  of  the  term,  as  monotheism  and  polythc- 
i«^  or  deism  ami  pantheism. 

1  he  dispute  between  monotheism  and  polytheism  is 
m  Iniif^  open.  Philosophy  and  theology  have  long 
^^<n  ajneed  that  the  Deitv  can  be  but  one,  and  that  the 
«  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  involves  a  contradidio  in 
^^ffa.  There  can  be  but  one  supreme,  perfect,  abso- 
late  Being,  and  such  a  Being  is  required  even  if  the 


superior  orders  geiietally  of  mipema<oral  beings  be  in-< 
eluded  under  the  idea  of  the  Deity.  This  doctrine  has, 
moreover,  the  supfiort  of  human  experience,  since  his- 
tory shows  that  in  every  instance  where  a  thorough  de- 
velopment of  polythebm  has  been  reached,  it  eventu- 
ates in  monotheism  to  the  extent  of  subordinating  the 
many  gods  to  one  who  is  supreme,  or  of  regarding  them 
as  simple  modes  of  conceiving  of  his  nature,  powers,  or 
manifestations.  It  mav  be  ad<led  that  the  converse 
idea,  on  which  the  origin  of  polytheism  is  found  in  pan- 
theistic identilications  of  the  Deitv  with  nature  and  its 
forces,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  possible 
of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  this  error. 

The  monotheistic  conception  once  received,  however, 
opens  the  way  to  disciunions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Deity  and  of  his  relations  to  the  universe,  and  com- 
pels rec(»gnition  of  the  issue  between  deism  and  panthe- 
ism. For  the  conceptions  which  underlie  the  terras,  wc 
refer  to  the  articles  Pantheism  and  Deism,  and  in  this 
place  note  merely  that  the  term  deism  designates  that 
ainception  of  the  world  on  which  Qod  is  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  also  distinct,  from  the  universe,  and  which 
therefore  denies  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world 
under  any  form,  and  constitutes  the  direct  contradiction 
to  pantheism.  It  is  evident  that  this  deism  harmonizes 
with  Christianity  as  little  as  does  pantheism  itself.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  tlie  Scriptures  return  no 
direct  and  positive  answer  to  the  question,  How  is  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe  to  be  conceived?  and 
speculation  is  accordingly  compelled  to  attempt  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  after  its  own  fashion.  Theology 
has  attempted  the  solution — with  what  degree  of  suc- 
cess it  does  not  belong  to  this  article  to  determine,  since 
theism  is  not  a  Ikeological,  but  a  philosophicaL  term. 

The  modem  literature  of  philosophy  apprehends  the 
idea  of  theism  in  a  more  limited  meaning  than  that  in- 
dicated above,  and  understands  by  the  term  that  ten- 
dency and  those  systems  which  attempt  to  mediate  be- 
tween pantheism  and  deism,  and  seek  to  solve  the  the- 
ological problem  in  question  by  the  method  of  free  phil- 
osophical inquiry.  Such  endeavors  grew  directly  out 
of  the  development  of  the  modem  philosophy  of  Ger^ 
many,  beginning  with  Kant  and  passing  tlirough  Fichto, 
Schelling,  HegeU  Herbart,  etc,  until  deism  and  panthe- 
ism came  to  be  direct  contradictories  within  the  domain 
of  philosophy  itself.  A  removal  of  the  difficulty  was 
evidently  tlemanded  by  the  state  of  philosophy ;  by  the 
considerations  that  pantheism  inevitably  leads  to  athe- 
ism or  anthropotheism  by  including  the  world  of  nature 
and  mankind  in  the  essettce  of  the  Deity,  and  that  it 
contradicts  the  indestmctible  and  undeniable  facts  of 
human  consciousness;  while  deism  renders  an  infinite 
and  absolute  Being  impossible  by  its  denial  of  any  sub- 
stantial bond  which  connects  God  and  the  world,  and 
its  consequent  assertion  of  the  limitation  of  the  Deit}*. 

l^e  object  of  theistic  speculation,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  correctly  stated  by  the  younger  Fichte  in  his  essay 
Ueber  den  Unferschi^  zvischen  ethischeni  vnd  natura- 
lisfischem  Theismus^  in  the  Zeilschr,  Jur  Philosophie  v, 
philosopitche  KrUik  (Halle,  1856),  p. 229,  in  these  wordit: 
"  Theism  denotes  for  us  the  altogether  general  idea  that 
the  absolute  world-principle,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  respecting  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be 
objectively  apprehended  may  obtain,  can  yet  in  no  case 
be  conceived  of  as  blind  and  unctmscions  power  inider 
the  category  either  of  a  universal  substance  or  of  an 
abstract  impersonal  reason,  and  must  be  apprehended  as 
a  being  having  existence  in  and  for  itself  to  whose  fun- 
damental attribute  human  thought  can  find  no  other 
analogy  and  form  of  expression  than  that  of  absolute 
self'conscinusness.  Connected  with  this  conception  of 
the  Al)so]ute  Spirit,  and  necessarily  leading  up  to  it,  is 
the  equally  general  idea  that  the  universal  fact  of  the 
interconnection  of  the  worhl  indicates  a  beginning  in 
accident  and  blind  chance  no  more  than  it  affords  niom 
for  the  thought  of  an  absolute  necessity  which  could 
not  be  otherwise. .  The  only  appropriate  thought,  in 
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view  of  the  condittonB  of  the  world,  is  the  intermediate 
idea  of  adaptation  to  an  end,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  im- 
pHee  the  possibility  of  a  differently  conditioned  world- 
order,  but,  on  the  other,  asserta  that  the  existing  order 
18  most  perfect,  and  projected  in  harmony  with  rlie  ideas 
of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  This  result  of  an  empir- 
ical observation  of  the  world,  which  may  infinitely  en- 
large itself  by  the  study  of  particulars  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  nature,  and  may  advance  to  a  steadily  in- 
creasing degree  of  certainty,  compels  metaphysical 
thought  to  ascend  to  the  idea  of  an  absolute  original 
reason  which  determines  the  end ;  to  wh<iae  attributes,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  universe,  human  language  is  once 
more  unable  to  find  other  designations  than  perfect 
thought  and  a  will  which  requires  the  good.*'  It  will 
be  obser\'ed  that  the  leading  idea  in  this  definition  is 
the  existence  of  God  in  and  for  himself,  or  of  his  abso- 
lute self-conscious  being.  The  prevalence  of  this  idea 
determined  the  general  current  of  speculation  to  disa- 
gree with  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  accord- 
ing to  which  God  is  impersonal  and  unconscious  reason, 
and  attains  to  consciousness  of  himself  only  in  man. 
The  distinction  between  ethical  and  naturalistic  theism 
is  of  secondary  importance,  but,  nevertheless,  deserves 
notice  to  the  extent  of  obeemng  that  it  grew  out  of 
Schelling's  advance  towards  theistic  views,  in  which  he 
attained  to  the  recognition  of  God  as  an  independent 
Being,  and  as  the  "  Lord  of  Being ;"  but  as  he  persisted 
in  retaining  the  theooentric  position  of  bis  early  teach- 
ings, and  "  derived"  the  finite  world  out  of  the  absolute 
essence  of  God,  he  really  conceived  of  God  simply  as  a 
cosmical  principle,  as  the  younger  Fichte  observes. 
Other  philosophers  followed  in  his  track,  e.  g.  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Baader  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  representatives  of 
the  theistic  tendency  belonged  rather  to  the  school  of 
Hegel  than  that  of  Scbelling,  as  a  rule,  though  they 
"  passed  beyond""  the  master  and  differed  widely  among 
themselves,  as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  his 
vie%vs.  The  principal  names  in  this  class  are  J.  H. 
Fichte  {Btdingunfjfen  tines  spekulaiiven  Theismus  [Klbcr- 
feld,  1835])  and  K.  P.  Fischer  (EntykL  d^philoa,  Wissen- 
schaflen  [Fraiikf.-on-Main,  1848;  vol.  iii  ISdd]). 

The  present  status  of  philosophical  theism  is  signifi- 
cantly illustrated  in  the  works  of  Chr.  H.Weisse.  This 
writer  regards  the  dialectics  of  Hegel  as  the  "  completed 
form  of  philosophical  inquiry,"  but  rejects  the  panthe- 
ism to  which  its  application  brought  Hegel.  He  holds 
that  the  teleological  proof  is  necessary  to  lead  to  the 
theistic  idea  of  God  and  coanteract  the  pantheistic  ten- 
dency of  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments. 
The  world  was  created  for  Grod,  and  finds  its  end  in  him. 
In  his  absolute  essence  God  is  absolute  personality,  but 
necessarily  a  trinity  of  persons;  and  in  this  trinity  the 
second  person,  or  Son,  prior  to  the  creation,  and  inde- 
pendently of  it,  represents  the  eternal  reason  and  possi- 
bility of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  foith  the  creation 
is  "infused  into  it,"  "enters  into  it,"  "gives  himself  to 
it."  This  second  person  of  the  trinity  is,  however,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  absolute  Primus  of  the  world,  and 
not  be  identified  with  the  latter,  etc.  To  avoid  the 
contradiction  of  an  absolute  dualism  in  the  Deity,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  postulate  a  third  person  in  the  trin- 
ity, who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is 
coequal  with  them.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  the 
creation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  the  effect  of  a  sufiS- 
cient  reason,  but  as  the  result  of  the  self-renunciation  of 
the  second  Divine  Personality."  This  self-renunciation, 
though  represented  as  the  free  act  of  God,  comes  to 
pass,  however,  because  only  in  creation  can  God  become 
the'"  God  who  exists  as  God,"  the  "  really  Supreme  Be- 
ing," since  "it  is  only  thus  that  he  can  be  the  all-em- 
bracing, supermundane,  self-conscious  Divine  Spirit  in 
whom  all  newly  originating  beings  are  preformed,  and 
all  existing  ones  are  combined  into  a  higher  unity  of 
expression  or  idea."  At  the  point  of  his  renunciation, 
the  idea  of  God  is  seen  to  coincide  with  that  which  is 
usually  termed  matter;  the  activity  of  the  Deity  be- 


coming the  matter  of  the  creation.  See  Weiaae,  Pkilo* 
soph,  Dogmcttik  oder  Philosf^hie  d.  Christenthums  (Leips. 
1855). 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  theistic  speculation  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  demands  of  pantheism  (monism) 
have  been  fully  met  in  the  principal  endeavors  to  estab>- 
lish  the  theistic  conception  of  the  world  on  a  philo- 
sophical basis.  The  world  is  represented  as  having 
emanated  from  the  being — the  nature,  essentiality,  sub- 
stance—  of  the  Deity,  as  the  realizing,  renunciation, 
viewing,  completing,  of  himself;  his  seir-oonsciowmess 
and  subjectivity,  however,  being  regarded  as  existing 
independently  of  the  world.  But  no  similar  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  claims  of  deism ;  for  the  leading  and 
fundamental  demand  of  the  deistic  conception  of  the 
world  is  the  idea  of  God  as  the  A  bsolute  Spirit  who  is 
eternally  complete  in  Atin«p{^  through  his  absolute  power 
and  goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  world,  which  is 
bound  by  conditions  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  and  developing.  This  idea  is  contra- 
dicted by  every  view  which  makes  the  world  to  be  in 
any  way  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God  himself,  since  such 
a  view  transfers  the  becoming  and  developing  condition 
of  the  world  into  the  nature  of  God.  The  absolute  is 
necessarily  complete  and  perfect. 

Literature, — Schelling,  Philosophie  d*  Mytkohgie ;  id. 
Phihsophie.  d,  OJetibarung;  Fischer,  Die  Idee  <i  (loitkeit 
(Stuttg.  1839),  and  the  Encyklop,  mentioned  above; 
Wirth,  Die  SpekuL  Idee  Gottes,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1845) ;  Chaly- 
\itBU%,Sy^emd.  Wisnenschafislehre  (Kiel,  1846);  Schwarx, 
Weittrbildung  dL  Theismus^  in  Zeitschr,  f»  Philxtatrpkit 
(Halle,  1 847),  vol.  xviii ;  id.  Gott^  Nafur  v.  A/ensck  (  Hanov. 
1857 ) ;  Von  Schaden,  G^^ensatz  d,  theist.  u,  pantkeist. 
Standpunkts  (Erlangen,  1848) ;  Mayer,  Theismus  u.  Am- 
theismus  (Freiburg,  1849) ;  Schenach,  Metaphynk  (Inn- 
spnick,  1856) :  Eckart,  Theistische  Begriindung  d,  Aesthe- 
tik  (Jena,  1857) ;  Hoffmann,  Theismus  u,  Pantheismus 
(Wlirxburg,  1861);  Ulrici,  GoU  w.  die  Natur  (Lei|»s. 
1861 ) ;  Bowne,  Studies  in  Theism  (N.  Y.  1879).— Herztig, 
lieal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Thela'Bar  (2  Kings  zix,  12).    See  Tkl-assar. 

Theler'sas  {SiXipang  v,  r.  OtX^aOi  «  Greek  form 
(1  Esdr.  V,  36)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  ii,  59)  Ti£i>- 
IIARSA  (q.  v.). 

The'man,  or  Th-«man  (Oaipav^  the  Greek  form 
(Baruch  iii,  22,  23)  of  the  Heb.  name  Tcman  (q.  v.). 

ThemiBtians,  an  early  school  of  theorists  which 
took  its  name  from  a  deacon,  Themistius.  An  answer 
given  him  by  the  patriarch  Timothy  led  him  to  C4»n- 
clude  that  if  the  bmly  of  Christ  was  corruptible  (subject, 
that  is,  to  the  decay  arising  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life),  then  he  must  also  have  been  so  far  subject  to  che 
defects  of  human  nature  that  his  very  knowledge  of  the 
present  and  the  future  was  imperfect,  and  there  were, 
therefore,  some  things  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  The 
patriarch  himself  repudiated  this  conclusion,  but  a 
school  of  theorists  grew  up  under  the  leadership  of 
Themistius,  and  became  known  as  Aonoistjs  (q.v.). 
See  Blunt,  Diet,  o/Secfs^B,v. 

TheniuB,  Otto,  doctor  of  theology  and  philosophr, 
was  horn  in  1801  at  Dresden,  where  he  also  died,  Aug. 
13,  1876.  Although  Thenius  occupied  the  pulpit  fur 
more  than  twenty  years,  yet  his  main  renown  is  as 
an  exegete,  and  as  such  he  will  always  hold  an  homir- 
able  position  among  scholars.  He  published,  Erklarung 
der  Bucher  Samuels  (Leips.  1842;  2d  ed.  1864):— A*>^ 
Udrvng  der  Biicher  der  Konige  (ibid.  1849 ;  2d  ed.  1873\ 
with  an  Appendix,  which  was  also  published  separately. 
Das  vorexilische  Jerusalem  vnd  dessen  Tempel: — £>- 
klantng  der  Klagelieder  Jeremid  (ibid,  1855) : — De  Knro 
Joh,  xiU,  21-28  Dissertatiuncula  (Dresdn,  1837) :— Qmm 
Ps.  It  Auctorfuisse  videatur  (ibid.  1839):— /)if  Graber 
der  Konige  von  Juda^  in  Illgen^s  Zeitachrift fur  die  his^ 
torische  Theologie^  1844: — Ueber  die  Stufenpsalmen,  in 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  185^  vol.  iii.    Thenius's  works 
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vill  always  be  conauUed  for  textual  crilicism.  See 
Flint,  ML  Jttd.  iii,  419:  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoLut  1823; 
Tkeoingucke$  Utdvenal-Lex.  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Theoc'aniis  (Geitfcavoc  '^*  i*.  Bokovoc  and  OuKa- 
vd^X  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  14)  for  the  Ueb. 
name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Tikvah  (q.  v.)* 

Tbeocatagnostse,  a  name  used  by  John  of  Da- 
mascus apparently  aa  a  general  term  for  heretics  who 
held  unorthodox  opinions  about  Gotl,  and  therefore 
'^thought  evil"  ( jcarayvwai^ )  respecting  him.  See 
Blunt,  IHcL  of  Sects,  a.  v. 

Theocracy  {^toKparia,  rule  of  God),  a  form  of 
gDvemment  such  as  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
ta  which  Jehovah,  the  (sod  of  the  universe,  was  direct- 
ly recognised  as  their  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  his  laws 
were  taken  as  the  statute-book  of  the  kingdom.  This 
principle  is  repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
tnd  was  ountinually  acted  upon  thereafter.  See  Ki2(g. 
Moms  was  but  the  appointee  and  agent  of  Jehovah  in 
giring  the  law  and  in  delivering  the  people  from  Egypt; 
aod  ihruughout  the  Exode  the  constant  presence  of  God 
IB  the  pillar  and  the  cloud,  as  well  as  upon  the  mercy- 
leat,  was  on  e\*erT  occasion  looked  to  for  guidance  and 
oootroL  So.  likewise,  Joshua  and  the  Judges  were  ape- 
ctal  ''legates  of  the  skies'*  to  perform  their  dictatorial 
foiKtiMia.  Even  under  the  mbnarchv,  God  reserved 
the  chief  direction  of  affiiire  for  himaelf.  The  kings 
were  each  specifically  anointed  in  his  name,  and  pn>pli- 
eta  were  from  time  to  time  commissioned  to  inform  them 
of  his  will,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  and  even  veto 
their  actions  if  contrary  to  the  divine  will*  The  whole 
later  hiatovy  of  the  cLoaen  people  is  but  a  rehearsal  of 
thia  conflict  and  intercourse  between  the  Great  Head 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  refractory  funcrionariea.  Un- 
der the  New  Economy,  thia  idea  passed  over,  in  its  spirit* 
nil  import,  to  the  Messiah  as  the  heir  of  David's  per- 
petoal  dynasty,  and  thus  Christ  becomes  the  ruler  of 
his  Church  and  the  hearts  of  its  memberSi  See  Spen- 
eer.De  ThtocraUa  Judaica  (Tub.  1782);  Witoiua,  De 
Thtocrtaia  ItraeL (Lugd.  1695) ;  Blechschmidt,  De  Theo- 
avtia  tt  Popvlo  Sani^o  Inttituta ;  Deyling,  De  Israeli 
Jfhotv  Dotnvtio  ;  Goo<lwin,  De  Theocratia  Israetitarum 
(I'ltraj.  1690);  Hulae,  De  Jekova  Deo  Rege  ac  Duct 
MiB/ari  in  Priseo  Israele ;  Dannhaner,  PoWica  BibUai ; 
Cooring,  De  PoUtia  Htbneorvm  (Helmst.  1648);  Mi- 
ehaelia,  De  Antigui/aiibus  (Economies  PcUriarchaUs ; 
Sehickard,  Jus  Regium  Htbrteorum^  cum  animadver- 
■icftibos  et  notis  Carpasovii  (Lips.  1674, 1701) ;  Abarba- 
nrl  bt  Statu  et  Jure  Regio,  etc.,  in  Ugolino,  Thesaurus, 
vi'L  xxiv.    See  Kingdom  of  Ueaven. 

Theodemir,  a  Goth  who  was  abbot  of  Psalmodi,  in 

the  diocese  of  Nismes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 

turr.    He  was  reputed  to  be  veri'  learned,  so  that  even 

lM>hop  Claodins  of  Turin  (q.  v. ;  comp.  Ulgen,  Zeitsckr, 

firdUkut,  Theohgie,  1843,  ii,  89  sq.)  dedicated  many 

of  hit  comment aries  to  him.     ThecMlemir  wrote  a  letter 

to  Oswlius,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  approval  which 

the  writings  of  the  latter  received,  especially  from  the 

Fruiktsh  bishops;  but  he  sul>sequently  discovered  ex- 

r«CMnns  in  the  commentaries,  particularly  those  on 

Onnlhians,  which  he  regarded  as  being  questionable 

tftt  erroneous,  the   principal   oi>jectii»n   being  raised 

*;sainsi  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  image  and  relic 

^t-r^ip,     Claudius  thereupon  wrote  an  Apohgeticum 

'*«  OlaiHi  Taur.  Mpisc,  Ined,  Operum  Speciniena^  etc., 

''tUlwit  A,  Rudelbach   [  Havn.  1824];  Peyron,  TvlL 

tWn&wf  Oratiowtm  Frtigmenta  JnedHa  [Stuttg.  1824], 

Nl3),  to  which  Theodemir  replied.    The  dispute  was 

'mh\  bv  the  death  of  Theodemir,  about  A.D.  825  (see 

'.W-K^tT.  I^hrb.  der  Kirchengesch,  vol.  ii;   Neander, 

f.Urrk  Hut,  iii,  433).— Herzog,  ReaJnEneyldop,  s.  v. 

Tbeodicy  ( rmdication  of  the  dieine  government, 
^^<>B  Ofo(,  (Jodf  and  ctier^  justice').  This  word  dates 
'^■ck,ia  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  currently  employ- 
ti,  00  Cuiber  than  the  celebrated  essay  by  Leibiutz, 


whose  first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1710*  It 
designates  the  attempt  to  justify  God  with  reference  to 
the  imperfections,  the  evil,  and  especially  the  sin,  which 
exist  in  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  any  attempt  to 
show  that  God  appears  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  as  the  highest  wisdom  and  goodness,  de- 
spite sin,  evil,  and  apparent  imperfections. 

Leibnitz  preceded  such  evidence  with  a  Discours  de 
la  Conformiii  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  because  a  the* 
odicy  must  evidently  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
reason  and  revelation  do  not  contradict  each  other,  and 
that  the  former  has  the  ability  to  recognise  the  facts 
presented  by  the  latter,  whether  in  nature  or  in  history. 
As  the  aim  of  theodicy  is  to  refute  by  reason  the  objec- 
tions of  superficial  reasoners  against  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  the  work  necessarily  demands  agree* 
ment  between  faith  and  reason.  It  is  consequently  the 
primary  object  of  Leibnitz  to  show  that  such  agreement 
exists,  or  that  it  must  be  presumed  to  exist  so  soon  as  a 
correct  view  of  the  idea  and  nature  of  reason  is  enter* 
tained.  Reason  is  the  '*  rightful  combination"  of  truths 
which  we  recognise,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  rev- 
elation, an<l  there  can  be  no  conflict  between  it  and  thei 
truth  which  God  reveals.  There  are  two  classes  of 
truths,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  forms  of  reason.  In  a  nar^ 
row  meaning  of  the  word,  reason  has  to.  do  only  with 
such  tnitbs  as  it  derives  from  itself  or  recognises  with- 
out assistance  from  without;  and  in  this  character  it 
contrasts  with  experience,  and  also  with  faith  in  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  based  on  authoritv  and  forms  a  sort  of 
empirical  certainty.  Its  truths  are  "eternal  and  neces- 
sary truths,"  in  no  wise  dependent  on  sense-perception^ 
and,  a  priori,  such  as  reason  alone  can  apprehend  and 
formulate,  because  they  are  founded  on  logical,  meta- 
physical, or  geometrical  necessity.  Another  class  of 
truths  presents  to  view  definite  facts,  e.  g.  the  laws  <if 
nature  (verity  defait),  snch  as  come  immediately  with- 
in the  province  of  experience  and  faith.  This  class  of 
truths  likewise  involves  necessity,  and  is  so  far  set  forth 
within  the  domain  of  reason  also;  but  this  necessity  is 
physical,  instead  of  logical  or  metaphysical  The  con- 
trary to  such  truths  is  not  logically  impossible  and  un- 
thinkable, but  cannot  be  because  its  existence  would  be 
an  imperfection,  a  fault.  This  physical  necessity  is  thua 
shown  to  be  at  the  bottom  a  moral  necessity,  founded 
in  the  attributes  of  God  as  the  highest  wisdom  and 
goodness;  and  as  moral  necessity  it  appertaina  also  ta 
the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  being  ascertainable  by  reason, 
and  forming  ground  on  which  to  comprehend  and  ac- 
cept such  doctrines. 

With  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  Leibntts 
teaches  that  it  was  the  free  act  of  God,  performed  that 
he  "  might  most  effectually,  and  in  a  manner  most  wor- 
thy of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  reveal  and  impart  his 
perfection."  He  could  create  only  a  relative  perfection, 
however;  the  creation  of  absolutely  perfect  beings,  i.  e. 
gods,  was  not  possible,  and  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
were  accordingly  created  relatively  imperfect.  Thia 
condition  of  things  may  be  denominated  metaphysical 
ert/,  whose  exbtence  was  directly  conditioned  in  the 
will  of  God  by  which  was  determined  the  creation  of 
limited  and  imperfect  beings.  Physical  evil,  or  suffer- 
ing, and  moral  evil,  or  sin,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
directly  willed  by  God,  but  only  indirectly,  as  serving  to 
promote  the  good  and  secure  the  attainment  of  ar  higher 
perfection  of  the  "  whole,"  though  themselves  evil  as  re- 
spects the  individual.  The  ground  of  metaphysical  evil 
was,  therefore,  the  good  which  God  wille<l  to  secure  in 
the  creation  of  limited  beings,  while  that  of  physical 
and  moral  evil  is  "  the  better"  which  could  only  thus  be 
secured. 

To  the  objection  that  Grod  might  have  created  a 

world  in  which  physical  and  moral  should  have  no 

place,  or  that  he  might  have  altogether  refrained  from 

I  the  work  of  creating,  Leibnitz  replies  that  physical  evil 

I  may  serve  to  help  the  world  to  achieve  a  higher  degree 

1  of  good;  and  that  mgral  evilf  which  is  possible  becausej 
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(lOfl  has  endowed  man  with  powers  of  volition^  is  like- 
wine  BO  wonderfully  oontn>lled  as  to  increa:»e  the  beauty 
of  his)  universe  as  a  whole.  To  the  further  objection 
that  God  thus  becomes  the  author  of  sin,  he  replies  that 
Ain  has  no  po:»itive  cause  in  so  far  as  it  is  actualized  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfections  of  the  creature,  but 
only  a  ciMsn  deficient,  which,  moreover,  does  not  work 
sin  directly  and  of  its  own  motion,  but  only  par  acci- 
dent by  reason  of  the  cxist«noe  of  a  higher  goo<l  than 
sense  can  recognise  or  desire.  The  final  objection,  that 
as  (t(kI  foreknew  all  that  is  future,  and  consequently 
inaugurated  a  causal  connecti<in  which  must  inevita- 
bly lead  to  whatever  may  come  to  pass,  including  sin, 
the  latter  is  unavoidable  and  its  punishment  unjust, 
is  met  by  Leibnitz  by  formulating  a  distinction  be> 
tween  predestination  and  necessity.  No  volitional  act 
need  be  performed  by  man  unless  he  will.  Foreor- 
<lination  is  not  compulsion;  and  the  intervention  of 
foreordained  events  serves  only  to  influence  the  will 
with  motives,  and  not  at  all  to  constrain  the  will  with 
force. 

The  review  of  Leibnitz^s  work  shows  that  it  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  problem  with  which 
it  deals.  The  reason  for  its  failure  lies  in  the  philosoph- 
ical views  which  that  author  laid  at  the  basis  of  his 
scheme— his  i<leas  of  the  monads,  of  God  as  the  primi- 
tive monad,  of  the  relations  between  reason  and  the  will, 
of  freedom  and  necessity,  respecting  which  see  the  art. 
LkiBKiTZ.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  attempt  a  new  and 
indeftendent  solution  of  the  problem  of  theodicy,  which 
necessarily  must  involve  the  development  of  an  entire 
system  of  philosophy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral method  of  Leibnitz  must  ever  be  regulative  to  those 
inquirers  who  approach  this  problem  fn>m  the  stand- 
|)oint  of  Christian  theism,  and  that  the  main  attempt 
must  be  to  separate  more  clearly  between  the  concep- 
tions of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  connect  the  former 
more  intimately  with  morality  and  the  moral  consum- 
mation of  the  world — to  show  more  clearly  the  profound 
reasons  for  the  necessity  by  which  the  poKsibility  of  sin 
in  included  in  the  concept  of  human  freedom,  and  the 
existence  of  the  latter  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the 
ffood — and,  tinally,  to  t^ne  down  certain  theological  ex- 
aggerations of  the  power  of  evil,  and  present  freedom 
and  morality  in  their  gradual  development  out  of  the 
natural  life  and  human  naturalness,  as  well  as  in  de- 
cide<l  negative  contrast  with  nature. 

Most  of  the  philosophers  of  more  recent  times  who 
have  treated  this  subject  have  appn»ximated  more  or 
less  closely  to  Leibnitz,  and  have  endeavored  by  criti- 
^sra  or  modification,  either  avowedly  or  silently,  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  his  essay.  We  can  only  name  a  series 
of  the  older  writers,  e.  g.  Balguy,  Divine  Benevolence 
Vindicated  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1808,  ]2mo);  Werdermann, 
Versuch  zur  Theodicee^  etc.  ( Dessau  and  Leips.  1784- 
93);  Benedict,  Theodictea  (Annaburg,  1822);  Btasche, 
J)as  Bu»e^  etc,  (Leips.  1827);  Wagner,  Theodicee  (Ham- 
berg,  1810);  firichson,  Verhdltn,der  Theod,  zur  tpekw- 
Ititir.  KoMtnohtgie  ((ireifswald,  1886) ;  Sigwart,  Problem 
lies  msen,  etc  ( Tllb.  1840 ) ;  Von  Schaden,  Theodicee 
(Carlsnihe,  1842);  Maret,^^/od»c#e(Pari^  1857);  Young, 
AVt/  and  God,  a  Mystery  (2d  ed.  Loud.  1861).-*Uerzog, 
Heal-Kncyldop,  s.  v. 

Tbeod5ra  (1),  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
was  (he  daughter  of  Acacius,  who  had  charge  of  the 
wild  beasta  of  the  Prasini  at  Omstantinople.  The  de- 
cease of  her  father  and  remarriage  of  her  mother  obliged 
her  to  earn  her  living  as  an  actress,  and  she  also  became 
a  notorious  courtesan.  She  accompanied  Kcebolns  as 
his  mistress  to  Pentapolis  when  that  wealthy  Tyrian 
was  appointed  prsefect  of  (hat  government,  but  was  soon 
deserted  by  him  and  obliged  to  return  in  poverty  to 
Constantinople.  She  then  altered  her  mode  of  living 
and  sought  to  earn  a  virtuous  name;  and  while  living 
in  retirement  she  won  the  favor  of  the  imperial  prince 
Justinian,  and  no  excited  liis  passion  that  on  the  death 
of  the  empre«B  be  persuaded  the  reigning  emperor,  Jus- 


tin, to  suspeiid  a  law  which  stood  in  the  way  of  hia  mar** 
riage  with  Theodora  (  see  Cod.  Just*  lib.  v,  \\u  4.  **  Ue 
Nuptiis,"  i,  23).  They  were  married  in  A.D.  525;  and 
on  Justinian's  accession,  in  527,  Theodora  was  publidy 
proclaimed  empress  and  ooregent  of  the  empire.  Her 
influence  over  him  became  unbounded,  and  continued 
even  after  her  decease. 

Theodora  participated  actively  in  the  Monophynite 
controversy,  lending  her  influence  secretly  to  the  propa- 
gation of  that  error,  and  endeavoring  to  win  her  consort 
from  the  ortbotlox  view.  Odloquies  instituted  between 
bishops  of  the  two  conflicting  parties  in  531  accomplish- 
ed no  aubatantial  result;  but  the  empress  succeeded,  in 
535,  in  promoting  the  Monophysite  bishop  Anthimna 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards, 
through  the  assistance  of  Belisarius,  the  famous  general, 
in  advancing  Vigilius  to  the  same  {xwition.  She  was 
twice  visited  with  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  was  not 
thereb}'  intimidated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  her 
intervention  in  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chaptera. 
She  died,  however,  before  the  dispute  was  determined, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.  Historians  describe  her 
as  having  been  proud  and  tyrannical;  but  no  chai)^  is 
raised  against  her  chastity  after  her  marriage  with  the 
emperor.  She  bore  the  latter  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who  died  earl  v. 

Literature, — Prooopius,  Jfisf,  Arcana;  id.  Aneed.  c. 
9,  10;  id.  De  Aldif,  i,  11;  Nicephorus  Callistus,  xvi« 
37;  Mansi,  CoUatio  CathoL  cum  Sereritm.  a.  581,  viii, 
817  sq.;  id.  Joamtit  Epitc,  A  sice,  in  Assemani,  HibL 
Orient,  ii,  89 ;  Acta  Syn.  Const,  a.  536,  in  Maasi,  viii, 
873  sq.;  Evagrius,  ch.  iv;  /.iberat,  Breviar.p.  21  aq.; 
Anastaaius,  VitcB  Pontif. ;  Vigilii  /Cjnst.  ad  Justin,  et  ad 
Mennamj  in  Mansi,  ix,  35, 38 ;  Wemsilurf,  /V  Silrerio  et 
Viffilio;  Gregor.  Nazian.  /CpisL  ix,  SO;  Thettphanes, 
Chron.  p.  350 ;  Vict.  Tununens.  Chron. ;  Lndewig,  I'i/a 
Justinittni  Imp.  et  Theodorte  (Hal.  1731,  4to);  Iiiver* 
nizzi,  De  Reims  Gestis  Justinuini  (Kom.  1783);  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fail,  ch.  xl;  W^alch,  Ar<»^2f  n7«icA.  pt-  vi,  vii; 
Gieseler,  Monophys.  Vett.  Vai'ia  de  Christi.  etc.  ((votu 
1835-38) ;  and  the  Church  histories.  Also  Smith,  iHii., 
of  Biog.  and  AiythoL  s.  v.,  and  Herzog,  Beal-KncyUttp, 
a.  v. 

Theodora  (2),  wife  of  the  emperor  Theophilna,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Blichael  II,  on  (he  thmnc  in  A.I). 
829.  She  obtained  the  regency  of  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  842,  and  hasteneii  to  restore 
the  worship  of  images,  which  had  until  then  been  sav- 
agely repressed.  She  banished  John  Grammaticus.  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  his  place  to  Me-> 
thodius,  who  was  in  sympathy  with  her  plans,  and  then 
called  a  synod  which  decreed  the  rest^nKion  of  imaj;e« 
worship  throughout  the  empire.  To  commemorate  this 
event  she  ordained  an  annual  "festival  of  orthodoxy.** 
Not  content  with  having  thus  ended  a  dispute  which 
had  agitated  the  empire  during  150  years,  she  inaugu- 
rated a  persecution  of  the  Paulicians  (q.  v.),  and  tliere* 
by  occasioned  a  succession  of  wars  in  which  entire  pn)v> 
inces  were  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  allied 
Paulicians  and  Saracens  (see  Cedrenus,  p.  541  sq. ;  Ztm- 
aras,  Ckron,  xvi,  I ;  Petr.  Siculi  Hist.  Manich,  p.  70  m\. ; 
PhotiuA,  Contra  Aftmich.  ix,  23;  Coustantin.  Porphy- 
rog.  Contiuuator,  iv,  16,  23-26). 

A  more  creditable  work  was  the  conversion  of  ihe 
Bulgarians,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Thcssalo- 
nian  monks  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  862.  The  empresti^, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  see  this  success.  H«rr 
son  Michael  III  compelled  her  to  resign  the  regency, 
and  incarcerated  her  in  a  convent,  where  she  dietl  %*X 
grief  in  A.D.  855  (see  DalUeua,  De  ImaginibHS  [Lupl. 
1642  ] ;  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imaginum  Restituta  [  ibi<l. 
1686  ];  id.  0pp.  vol.  ii;  Schlosser,  Gesck.  der  hilder^ 
stUrm.  Kaiser,  etc.  [1812"I;  Marx,  Biiderstreit  der  ^ 
zant.  Kaiser  [1839];  Walch,  Ketzergesek.  pt.  x,  xi; 
Schrockh,  Christl.  Kirchengesck,  vol.  xx ;  Gieseler,  Kir^ 
ehengesch.  [4th  ed.],  ii,  1,  9).  — Herzog,  Real-Eihykiup, 
a.v. 
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Theodoiw  (THBODaROft),  St,,  of  the  4tb  eentnry, 
vas  a  Sjnaa  or  AnnenUii,  or  of  Amasei  as  aome  more 
dcfiaitdy  aute.  Gregory  of  Nyaaa  relates  that  Theo- 
dore Joined  the  Roman  army  (thence  called  tit-o)  when 
MixiiDUi  and  Galerius  were  persecuting  the  Christians, 
but  was  himaelf  denounced.  His  youthful  appearance 
vrmi  fur  bim  three  days*  respite,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  to  die  unless  he  should  recant.  While  engaged 
in  earnest  prayer,  a  Christian  disguised  as  a  soldier, 
named  Didjnnus,  approached  and  exhorted  him  to  Hee, 
which  he  did.  Didymus  was  thereupon  seizeil  as  a 
Christian  and  condemned  to  decapitation.  Theodore 
retanied  and  steadfastly  endured  horrible  tortures  un- 
til be  died  by  fire.  His  body  was  rescued  by  Chris- 
liaoi,  and  is  reported  to  hare  been  bmught  to  Brindisi 
io  the  12th  centur}',  while  his  head  is^id  to  be  still 
pRsenred  at  Gaeta.  Gregory  pronounced  a  eulogy  in 
his  memoiy.  The  Greek  Church  dedicates  to  bim  Feb. 
17,  the  Latin,  Nov.  9.  See  Grtg,  Spun  0pp.  ( Par. 
1615),  ii,  1002  aq.;  Herzog,  Rml-EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbi'Ry,  succeeded 
Dfuadedit,  who  died  in  the  year  664.  When  the  elect- 
ed Anf^lo- Saxon  presbyter  Wigheard  died  in  Rome, 
where  be  had  gone  to  receive  ordination,  pope  Vitalian 
declared  that  he  intended  to  send  a  worthy  substitute. 
The  Knman  abbot  Hadrian,  a  native  of  Africa,  refiwed 
V*  be  elected,  and  called  attention  to  Theodore  of  Tar- 
K«  as  a  man  well  qualified  in  every  respect  for  that  po- 
ution.  In  March,  668,  he  left  Rome  for  his  new  post, 
•nd  was  aocompanied  by  Hadrian,  who  was  to  act  as 
his  adviser,  but  who,  in  fact,  was  to  see  that  nothing  of 
the  Roman  ritual  waa  replaced  by  the  Greek.  Theo- 
(hife  acted  in  the  spirit  of  Rome ;  he  founded  monas- 
lerici  and  schools,  and  die<1  Sept.  19,  690.  in  London. 
Him  corpie  was  the  first  buried  in  St.  Peter*s  at  York. 
He  left  a  penitential  book  and  a  collection  of  canons 
(fvprinted  in  the  collection  of  Latin  penitential  books 
iif  the  Angk>-Saxons  by  Kunstmann  [Mayence,  1844]). 
See  the  h^roditeHtm  to  Kunstmann's  collection ;  Bax- 
mtnn,  POUik  der  PSp$tf,  i,  180, 184 ;  Theohyitclut  Uni- 

Theodore,  somamed  Graptus,  a  monk  of  St.  Saba 
whii  is  lomewhat  prominent  among  the  monkixh  mar- 
M  n  of  iconolatrv.  He  was  bom  at  .Jerusalem,  attained 
ifl  ihe  rank  of  presbyter,  and  was  sent  by  the  patriarch 
Thomas  of  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  about  818  to 
lihnr  io  defence  of  the  images.  In  the  execution  of 
thii  purpose  he  remonstrated  so  vehemently  to  the  em- 
reror'g  face  that  Leo  the  Armenian  caused  him  to  be 
K»ar)i^and  transported  to  the  coast  of  Pontus.  Three 
veara  later  he  was  pardoned,  but  again  imprisoned  and 
i«niihed,  this  time  by  Michael  the  Stammerer.  The 
next  emperor,  Thenpbilus,  caused  him  to  be  scourged 
inti  carried  to  the  island  of  Aphusia.  Having  retum- 
«t\  after  several  yean  and  renewed  his  passionate  advo- 
ctr)'  of  image* worship,  he  was  threatened  and  tortured, 
ttKi  finally  banished  as  incorrigible  to  Apamea.  But 
few  vritingi  are  ascribed  to  him ;  among  them  are  a 
difpouiioQ  of  the  patriarch  Nicephoms,  given  in  Com  he- 
^^fi-ig.  Coma/anfitop,  p.  159 :— a  letter  by  John  of  Cyz- 
fwD  narrating  the  sufferings  endured  under  Theoph- 
un.  also  in  Combefis : — a  manuscript,  De  Fide  Orfho- 
^a  contra  Ieomowutchc$^  from  which  a  fragment  is  giv- 
« io  Combefis,  p.  221.  See  Vita  Theod.  Gr.  in  Combe- 
^  p- 191,  Latin  by  Snrius,  Dec  26 ;  and  comp.  the  no- 
^  in  Cave,  anil  Walch,  Geack,  d,  Keizereien,  x,  677, 
'I'^-Herzog,  Beal^Kneyklap,  a.  v. 

Theodore  Lbctob  (the  Reader),  a  Church  histo- 
n»  in  the  East,  was  reader  in  the  Constantinopolttan 
<  Weh  in  or  about  the  year  62&.  He  furnished  an  ab- 
^tiaet  of  the  history  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Om- 
*<*ttine  to  the  accession  of  Julian,  taken  from  the 
w«ri(a  ef  Hocntea,  Sosomen,  and  Theodoret,  which  is 
bimv  niier  the  name  Hittoria  TripartUa,  and  is  still 
mm  n  ounaacript  form.  Valesioa  published  so  much 
sf  tu  oBtciitB  as  was  foond  to  vary  from  Theotlore's 


sources.' '  A  second  and  more  important  work  begins  an 
independent  record  at  the  point  where  the  histur}'  of 
Socrates  ends,  and  carries  it  forward  to  the  year  439. 
Neither  of  these  works  can.be  regarded  as  a  completeil 
whole,  and  between  them  is  an  untouched  space  of  sev- 
enty years.  The  Utter  history,  which  was  contained 
in  two  books,  has  been  l<ist;  but  extended  fragments 
have  been  preserved  in  John  of  Damascus,  Nilus,  and 
especially  Nicephurus  Calli^tus,  and  published  by  Robert 
Stephens  and  Valesius.  These  remains  show  that  the 
histories  of  Theodore  contained  much  important  matter 
in  relation  to  politics  and  the  progress  of  the  Church. 
Comp.  the  literary  notices  in  Cave,  Fabricius,  Hamber- 
ger,  and  StUudlin-Hemsen,  Gesck.  u.  Lit,  d.  Kirchen- 
ffetch*  p.  76.  Editions ;  Stephanus,  'Ek  r^c  iKKXrjoia' 
aTUcijQ  ioTopia^  OioBwpov  dvayrwirrov  tjcXoyai,  cum 
Eiudno  (Par.  1544) ;  Reading,  Exceipta  ex  EccL  Hist, 
Theod,  Led,  et  Fruffmenia  alia  H,  Valesio  Interpr,  cum 
Theod,  Uiaioria  (Cantabr.  1720).— Herzog,  Reul'Ency^ 
klop,B,y, 

Theodore  of  Moi*suestia.  bishop,  and  leader  in 
the  so-called  theological  school  of  Antioch,  was  bom  at 
Antioch  about  the  year  850.  He  studied  phihtstiphy 
and  rhetoric,  the  latter  in  company  with  John  Chrysoa- 
tom  at  the  school  of  the  famous  Libanius.  Stimulated 
bv  Chrvsostom  to  a  fervor  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  he 
renounced  his  proposed  secular  career  in  order  tu  devote 
himself  to  Christian  studies  and  monastic  asceticism; 
and  though  affection  for  a  lady  named  Uermione  inter- 
rupted but  course,  he  was  recalled  to  it  by  the  zealous 
efforts  of  his  friend,  and,  through  the  influence  of  his 
teacher,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  introduced  him  to  the 
study  of  sacred  literature,  was  confirmed  in  it  for  life. 
Two  of  Chr\'8ostom*s  letters  to  Theodore  in  relation  to 
this  subject  are  yet  extant.  He  became  a  presbyter  at 
Antioch  and  rapidly  acquired  re|)(itation,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Tarsus,  and  thence  to  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia 
Secunda,  as  bishop.  In  394  he  attended  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  and  subsequently  other  synods.  When 
Chrysostom  was  overtaken  by  his  adverse  fortunes, 
Th^ore  sought  to  aid  his  cause,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Theo<lore  himself  enjoyed  a  notable  reputation 
throughout  the  Church,  especially  in  the  Eastern  branch. 
Even  Cyril  of  Alexandria  deemed  him  worthy  of  praise 
and  esteem.  He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  favoring  the 
heresy  of  Pelagius,  but  died  in  peace  in  428  or  429, 
before  the  Christological  quarrel  began  between  the 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  in  which  his  char- 
acter for  orthodoxy  was  so  seriously  impaired.  After 
his  death,  the  Nestorians  appeoled  to  his  writings  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  and  at  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical 
Council  Theodore  and  bis  writings  were  condemned. 
His  memory  was  revered  among  the  Nestorians,  and  his 
works  were  held  in  repute  in  the  churches  of  Syria. 

The  theological  importance  of  this  father  grows  chief- 
ly out  of  his  relation  to  the  Christological  controversies 
of  his  time,  and,  in  a  lower  degree,  out  of  his  exegeti- 
cal  labors.  He  was  an  uncommonly  proliHc  writer,  and 
expended  much  effort  on  the  exposition  of  the  Script- 
ures; but  of  his  exegetical  works  only  a  commentary 
on  the  minor  prophets  in  Greek  has  been  preserved  in- 
tact to  the  present  time.  Other  expositions  of  minor 
books,  e.  g.  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  Hilary  of  P(»i tiers,  have  lately 
been  recognised  as  the  property  of  Theodore.  Frag- 
ments of  still  other  exegetical  labors  by  this  father 
are  scattered  through  the  compilations  of  Wegner,  Mat, 
and  Fritzsche  (see  below).  Theodore's  method  was 
that  of  sober,  historical  exposition,  although  his  results 
are  not  always  satisfactory ;  and  tn  this  he  added  inde- 
pendent criticism  of  the  canon.  He  distinguished  the 
books  of  the  Bible  into  prophetical,  historical,  and  di- 
dactic writings,  the  latter  class  including  the  books  of 
Solomon,  Job,  etc.,  whose  inspiration  he  denied. 

In  Christology  Theodore  was  opposed  to  Augustini- 
anism,  and  thus  naturally  approximated  to  Pelagian- 
ism,  thoogh  his  position  waa  intermediate.    Adam  wa^ 
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treated  mortal.  The  human  will,  in  its  earthly  enri- 
ronment,  would  necessarily  be  drawn  into  sin.  Adam's 
sin  was  not  transmitte<l,  and  Christ's  work  had  for  its 
object  the  enabling  of  a  created  and  imperfect  nature 
to  realize  the  true  end  of  its  beini;  rather  than  the  res- 
toration of  a  ruined  nature.  All  intelligent  beings  were 
included  in  this  purpose,  and  it  would  consequently  ap- 
pear that  Theodore  taught  the  impossibility  of  eternal 
punishment. 

The  works  of  this  author  which  are  still  extant  are, 
A  Commenfury  on  the  Minor  Prophets  (Wegner  [  Berol. 
1884];  Mai,  ScHpf.  Vet,  Xov,CoU.  [Rom.  1»321,  vol.  vi), 
and  Fragments^  in  Mai,  S'ov,  Pair,  Bibl,  1854,  vol.  vii.  The 
Greek  fragments  are  more  completely  given  in  Fritzsche, 
Theod.  Mops,  in  N.  Test.  Comm,  (Turici,  1847).  l»it.ra, 
in  SpiciL  Solesm.  (Par.  1854),  vol.  i,  has  Latin  versions 
of  Theodore's  commentaries  on  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  Thessalonians.  See  also  Mercator,  Opp,  ed.  Baluz., 
ion  the  councils  growing  out  of  the  controversy  of  the 
Three  Chapters,  etc 

LUei'ature. — Dupin,  Nouv,  BUL  vol.  iii ;  Cave,  Script, 
Eccl,  Hist.  Lit,  p.217 ;  Tillemont,  MemoireSj  vol.  xii ;  Fa- 
briciu^  BibL  Grceca,  ix,  1 53  sq.  (ed.  Harl.  x,  d4G) ;  Norisii 
Diss,  de  Synodo  Quinta^  in  his  Hist,  PeUtg,  PaL  1673,  and 
per  cofi/ra  Gamer  in  his  Liberatus;  the  Church  histories; 
Fritzsche,  De  Theod,  MgjJSj  Jjfta  jei  Script,  (1836) ;  Kle- 
lier,  SymboL  Lit.  ad  Theod.  Mops,  Pertin,  (Gott.  1836). 
Also,  with  reference  to  exegetical  questions,  Sieffert, 
Theod,  Mops,  Vet.  Test,  sobrie  Jnterpr.  Vind,  (Regiom. 
1827);  Kuhn,  Theod.  Mop,  u,  Jun.  Africanus  als  ExegC' 
f«n  (Freib.  1880);  and  the  histories  of  interpretation. 
With  reference  to  doctrines,  the  literature  of  the  Pela- 
grian  controversy,  and  especially  Domer,  Entwicklungs- 
gesch,  voL  iL — Smith,  IHct,  of  Biog,  and  Mythol.  s.  v. ; 
and  Herzog,  Real-Eneyhlop,  s.  v. 

Theodore  I,  pope,  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  reign- 
ed from  642  to  649.  He  excommunicated  Paul,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  646,  for  holding  Monothe- 
lite  views,  and  recognised  in  his  stead  the  banished  pa- 
triarch Pyrrhus,  who  had  recante<l  his  Monothelite  er- 
rors while  at  Rome.  Pyrrhus,  however,  returned  to  his 
heretical  opinions,  and  Theodore  thereupon  pnmounced 
the  ban  against  him.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in  649, 
this  pope  convened  a  synod  at  Rome  which  rejected  the 
Typos  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Constans  11;  and  he 
also  sent  a  vicar,  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Dore,  to 
PaleHtine  in  order  to  dismiss  all  bishops  who  should  be 
found  to  hold  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  thus  stamp 
out  the  sect's  adherents.  He  wrote  Epistola  Synodica 
ad  Paulum  Pair,  Const.,  and  Exemplar  ProposiL  Con- 
stantinop,  Transmissce  ado,  Pyrrhum, 

.  Theodore  II.  pope,  a  native  Roman,  reigned  only 
twenty  days  in  897, 

Theodoret  (BtoSvjptiroQ ;  also  Thboi>orit(j8)  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  5th  oentu- 
rv.  He  was  born  of  reputable,  wealthv.  and  pious  peo- 
ple at  Antioch  in  386  ((iarnier)  or  393  (Tillemont,  Me- 
moires,  xx,  869).  His  mother  was  especially  devout, 
and  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a  number  of  hermit 
monks,  one  of  whom  had  relieved  her  of  an  apparently 
incurable  affection  of  the  eyeii,  and  another  of  whom 
announced  to  her,  after  thirteen  years  of  sterile  wed- 
lock, that  she  should  give  birth  to  a  son.  In  obedience 
to  their  directions,  Theodoret  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  GmL  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  entered  the 
monastery  presided  over  by  St,  Euprepius,  near  Anti- 
och; and  there  he  remained  for  twenty  years  engaged 
in  theological  study.  The  works  of  Diodonis  of  Tar- 
sus, Chrysostom,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  formed 
his  mind,  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  was  the  chief 
of  his  actual  teachers.  In  time  he  was  appointed  lector 
in  Antioch, an^  afterwards  deacon;  and  in  the  latter  of- 
fice he  acquired  such  reputation  that  he  was,  against  his 
will  (Ep,  81),  consecrated  to  the  bishopric,  420  or  423. 

The  diocese  intrusted  to  his  care  had  for  its  seat  the 
impoi'erished  town  of  Cyrus,  or  CyrrUus,  the  capital  of 


the  Syrian  district  of  Cj'rrhestia,  two  days*  Journey  to 
the  westward  of  Antioch,  and  it  included  eight  handred 
parishes.  His  life  as  bishop  was  exemplar}',  and  char* 
acterized  by  charity,  public  spirit,  thorough  unseltbh- 
ness,  successful  guidance  of  his  clei^",  and  great  zeal 
for  the  faith.  Though  great  numbers  of  Ariaiis,  Mace* 
donians,  and  especially  Marcionites  were  found  in  his 
diocese,  he  succeeded  by  449  in  regaining  them  all  to 
the  Church.  He  reports  the  baptism  of  no  leas  than 
ten  thousand  Marciouitee  alone.  These  labora  he  pros- 
ecuted often  at  imminent  risk  to  his  life,  and  always 
without  invoking  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power. 

The  quiet  tenor  of  Tbeodoret's  life  was  interrupted 
by  the  Nestorian  controversy,  whose  progress  and  re- 
sults imbittered  his  later  career.  Gamier  states  (in 
^fB  of  Theodoret,  v,  350)  that  Nesiorius  had  been  The- 
odoret's  fellow-pupil  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Euprepiua, 
and  charges  the  latter  with  holding,  in  fact,  the  views 
which  caused  the  ruin  of  the  former  representative  of 
the  Antiochian  school.  It  appears,  however,  that  The* 
odoret  was  concenied  rather  to  remst  the  intolerance  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  combat  hb  errors,  opposite  to 
those  of  Nestorius,  than  to  advocate  the  views  of  the 
latter.  With  his  school,  he  opposed  the  unificauon  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  taught  that  the  Jjogas 
had  assumed,  but  had  not  become,  flesh.  He  denied 
that  God  had  been  crucified,  and  thereby  implied  that 
G(>d  had  not  been  bom,  and  that  the  term  ^corococ 
could  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  applied  to  Mary.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  that  while  holding  such  views 
he  should  become  an  avowed  antagonist  of  Nestoriudi 
In  480  Theodoret  addressed  a  letter  to  the  monies  uf 
Syria  and  surrounding  countries  in  which  he  char^^es 
Cyril  with  having  promulgated  ApoUinarism,  Ariaiiism, 
and  other  similar  errors  in  the  twelve  CajiiiuUu  In 
431,  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesiis,  he  nipped  delay  in  the 
transaction  of  business  until  the  Eastern  bisho[>s  could 
arrive;  and  when  that  advice  was  disregarded,  he  unit- 
ed with  those  bishops  in  a  synod  which  condemned  i  he 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  deposed  CyriU  He  also 
headed,  with  John  of  Antioch,  the  delegation  which  the 
Orientals  sent  to  the  emperor  with  their  confession  of 
faith,  whose  rejection  closed  the  series  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Ephesian  synod.  After  his  return  from 
that  mission,  Theodoret  wn)te  five  books  on  the  incar- 
nation (n(vraXoyiov'Bvav3pwintf/r€<tf(')»  with  the  intent 
of  setting  forth  his  views  and  exposing  the  liereiical 
tendency  of  Cyril's  tenets  and  the  unjust  conduct  of  his 
party  in  the  proceedings  at  Ephesus.  Of  this  work 
only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  derived  fnim 
the  Latin  version  of  Marius  Mercator,  a  bigote<l  adhe- 
rent of  Cyrillian  views.  He  also  wmte  a  work  In  de- 
fence of  the  memory  of  his  master,  Theodore  of  l^fop- 
suestia,  against  the  charge  of  having  originated  Nesto- 
rianism  (see  Hardouin,  A  ct.  Cone,  iii,  106  sq.).  He  was. 
however,  induced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  John  of  Antioch  on  the  opponents  of  the  policy 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  acknowledge  the  orthodoxy  of* 
Cyril.  He  also  submittetl,  under  protest,  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nestorius.  But  when  the  Xestorians  were  treat- 
ed with  extreme  severity  in  43.%  he  renounced  the  itiea 
of  peace,  and  once  more  stood  forth  the  decided  oppo- 
nent of  Cvril. 

With  the  accession  of  Dioscums  as  the  successor  of 
Cyril,  Theodoret's  position  became  more  unfavorable. 
He  op{)osed  Eutychianism,  as  CyriVs  doctrine  now  came 
to  be  called,  with  inflexible  energy;  and  the  new  patri- 
arch, in  448,  procured  an  order  which  forlMide  him,  as  a 
mischief-maker,  to  pass  beyond  his  dioceae.  Theodoret 
defended  himself  in  several  letters  aiidressed  to  prunai- 
nent  personages  {Ep.  79-82),  and  wrote  repeatedly  m\<M% 
to  Dioscums;  but  the  latter  responded  with  publicly 
anathematizing  the  troublesome  bishop,  and  Anally  with 
cauning  him  to  be  deposed,  in  449,  by  a  decree  of  the 
*^  Kobber  Synod"  of  Ephesus.  Theodoret  now  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  readilr 
granted  by  Leo  I ;  and  he  also  applied  to  other  Occl» 
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dftUi  bishops  {Ep,  119).  In  the  meftniune  he  had 
beea  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Aparoea,  where  he  was 
lubjected  to  rigorous  treatment  until  the  emperor  The- 
odosius  died,  in  4M,  and  Pulcheria,  with  her  husband, 
Mireiso,  ascended  the  throne.  The  imperial  policy 
DOW  changed,  and  the  deposed  bishops  were  set  at  lib- 
erty. Theodoret  appeared  before  the  oecumenical  syn- 
od of  Cbalcedon  in  451  as  the  accuser  of  Dioscurus  and 
•s  a  petitioner  Air  the  restoration  of  his  bishopric  In 
this  synod  he  found  himself  charged  with  being  a  Nes- 
k)rian,and  was  prevented  from  making  any  explanation 
of  his  views  ontil  he  consented  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
Di  on  KestoriusL  He  was  thereupon  unanimously  re- 
stored (Uanlouin,  Cane  ii,  496).  This  action  has  been 
very  f^enerally  condemned  by  students  of  history  as  the 
oiie  blot  upon  an  otherwise  spotless  career;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  apologists  to  defend  even  this  (see 
bmtth.  Did,  of  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v.  "  Theodoret"). 
It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  creditable  to  him 
to  bare  revtsted  the  clamor  of  his  enemies  at  that  time. 
He  left  the  synod  with  a  crusty  '*  farewell/'  and  return- 
ed to  bis  bishopric,  where  he  died  in  467.  The  Eu- 
tTcbians  anathematized  his  memory  at  their  synods  of 
499  and  512,  and  his  name  was  involved  in  the  contro- 
vert of  the  Three  Chapters.  See  Chapters,  THE  Three. 

Tbeodoret  was  the  author  of  man}'  works  in  exege- 
iiA,  history,  polemics,  and  dogmatics,  the  exegeticid  be- 
ing of  chief  consequence.  He  was  generally  free  from 
the  disposition  to  allegorize,  and  had  a  taste  for  simple 
and  literal  exposition.  His  method  is  partly  exposito- 
rr.  partly  apologetic  and  controversial  On  the  histor- 
iol  books  of  the  Old  Test,  he  rather  discusses  difficult 
pasMges  than  presents  a  continuous  commentary.  He 
treated  the  first  eight  books,  and  also  KingM  and  Cbrnn- 
ick«.on  the  plan  of  simply  stating  and  meeting  the  dif- 
ficulties they  present  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  without 
entering  into  a  consecutive  commentary  of  the  several 
books;  but  upon  other  books  he  wrote  expositions  in 
the  nsoal  form.  His  commentaries  on  Psalms,  Canti- 
cki,  and  Isaiah  exist  no  longer  save  in  fragmentary 
extnctn  He  wrote  also  on  the  remaining  prophets, 
the  Apoctyphal  book  Baruch,  and  the  Pauline  epistles; 
and  Scbrdckh  preferred  Theodoret's  commentary  on  the 
latter  to  all  others,  though  it  is  very  defective  as  re- 
gards the  statement  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
sevenl  books.  The  apologetical  work  *SKkiivicSiv  6e- 
paynmcjf  Oodii/iffrwy,  etc,  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
confirmations  of  Christian  truth  contained  in  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  author's  varied 
learning,  mi  do  also  bis  ten  discourses  on  Providence. 
His  dogroatico-polemical  works  are,  a  censure  of  Cyr- 
il's twelve  heads  of  anathematization  *. — Kranistet,  $eu 
PobfmorphitSf  contMining  three  treatises  in  defence  of 
the  Atttiochian  Christology,  and  directed  against  £u- 
trches^  in  447,  one  year  before  the  condemnation  of  that 
heretic  at  Constantinople : — a  compendium  of  heretical 
fsblea,  whose  statements  are  evidently  inexact  and  very 
Mpeifidal;  this  work  contains  so  harsh  a  Judgment  of 
!^eitorios  as  to  lead  Gamier  to  deny  its  authenticity : 
—  twenty -seven  books  against  Eutychianism,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  supplied  by  Photi'us  {BibL  Cod.  46). 
The  bittorical  works  are  two  in  number— i4  History  of 
ii^  Ckttrck^  in  five  books,  extending  from  825  to  429, 
vhieh serves  tocompleroent  Socrates  and  Sozomen : — ^and 
s  very  ffloch  inferior  ^fXo^(oc  *  I  oropicu,  at  Reliffiota  Ifia- 
t'^Ko,  which  contains  the  lives  of  thirty  celebrated  her- 
BitK,  and  is  rather  the  work  of  a  creduloas  ascetic  than 
^  s  fearned  theologian. 

There  are  only  two  complete  editions  of  Theodoret's 
«|>Tka,  the  first  by  the  Jesuits  Sirmond  and  Gamier 
(Faris,  1M2-84),  in  five  volumes.  The  last  volume  was 
•<iM  after  Gamier's  death  by  Hardouin.  The  other 
ftition.by  Schnlze  and  Ndsselt  (Halle,  1769-74, 5  vols, 
bt  10  pisL^vo),  is  based  on  the  former,  and  contains  all 
that  11  good,  while  it  corrects  much  that  is  faulty  in  its 
Predecessor.  For  an  account  of  editions  of  separate 
*«kitiM  HoADami,  Ux.  BiU.  Scnpi^  Gract 


See  Gamier,  DistertaHoiie$,  in  voL  v  of  Schnlze's  ed. ; 
TiUemont,  Memoires,  vol.  xiv ;  Cave,  f/ist.  Lit,  s.  v.  "428»" 
p.  405  fol.  ed.  Basil. ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grmca^  vii,429;  viii, 
277 ;  Schulze,  De  Vita  et  Scriptif  Theod,  Dittert,  prefixed 
to  voL  t  of  his  edition ;  Neander,  Getch,  d.  christL  BeL  v. 
KurdUj  voL  ii  passim ;  Schrdckh,  ChristL  Kirdtengetck, 
xviii,  865  sq.;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scnpter,  EccL^* 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real* 
Ency1dop,%,Y, 

Theoddnifl.    See  Theodore  ;  Theodulus. 

Theodosians,  a  sect  of  disisenters  from  the  Russo* 
Greek  Church,  who  separated  some  years  since  from  the 
POmoryans,  parti}'  because  they  neglected  to  purify  by 
prayer  the  articles  which  they  purchased  from  unbe- 
lievers. They  are  noted  for  their  honesty  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  An  early  Protestant  sect 
bearing  this  name  was  formed  in  Russia  in  1552  by  The- 
odtisius,  one  of  three  monks  who  came  from  the  interior 
of  Muscovy  to  Vitebsk,  a  town  in  Lithuania.  These 
monks  condemned  idolatrous  rites,  and  cast  out  the  im» 
ages  from  houses  and  churches,  breaking  them  in  pieces, 
and  exhorting  the  people,  by  their  addresses  and  writingi^ 
to  worship  God  alone,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
The  inhabitants  renounced  idolatry',  and  built  a  church, 
which  was  served  by  Protestant  ministers  from  Lith- 
uania and  Poland.  —  Gardner,  \F<rty^  of  the  World, 
8.  v. 

Theodosins  I,  Roman  emperor,  whose  services  to 
the  State  and  the  Church  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"  the  Great,"  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
bom  about  A.D.  846  at  Canca  or  at  Italics,  in  Spain. 
His  father  was  Comes  Theodosius,  the  scddier  who  're- 
stored Britain  to  the  empire.  He  was  trained  in  the 
camp  of  his  father,  and  entered  on  a  military  career,  ap- 
proving his  talents  in  a  campaign  in  Mcesia  in  874, 
where  he  defeated  the  Sarmatians;  but  he  renounce<l 
his  brilliant  prospects  when  the  emperor  Gretian  caused 
the  elder  Theodosius  to  be  beheaded  at  Carthage  in 
876^  and  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  The  incursions  of  the  Goths  soon 
rendered  bis  services  neoessarv  in  the  field.  Gratian 
called  him  to  fill  the  place  of  his  colleague  Valens,  who 
had  fallen  at  Hadrianople,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus Jan.  19, 879.  He  received  the  govemment  of 
die  East.  His  conduct  of  the  war  was  distinguished 
by  the  pradence  with  which  he  handled  the  diKpirited 
troops,  so  that  victory  was  gained  without  the  fighting 
of  pitched  battles.  On  his  return  he  passed  through  a 
severe  sickness,  and,  in  the  belief  that  his  end  was  near, 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Aacolius,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Thessalonica.  His  baptism  was  followeil,  Feb. 
28, 880,  by  an  edict  which  imposed  the  Niceiie  Creed 
on  his  subjects  as  the  faith  of  the  land.  Other  lawa, 
having  regard  to  the  improvement  of  morals  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  followed  on  his  restoration  to  health. 
The  Goths  were  subdued  in  successive  campaigns,  and 
admitted  into  the  empire  as  allies. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Constan- 
tinople was  the  principal  seat  of  Arianism.  Demophi- 
lus,  the  Arian  prelate,  preferred  to  resign  his  dignities 
rather  than  suliscribe  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  was  invited  to  become  his  successor.  He 
declined  the  place,  but  induced  the  emperor  to  deprive 
the  Arians  of  the  |A)6ses8ion  of  all  churches  and  oth- 
er property,  and  to  expel  them  from  the  metropolis; 
The  Ennomians  experienced  similar  treatment.  The 
Manichsan  heresy  was  made  punishable  with  death  af- 
ter the  Second  (Ecumenical  Council  had,  in  881,  con* 
firmed  the  Nicene  Creed  and  condemned  all  heretics. 
Theodosins  also  exempted  bishops  from  obedience  to 
the  civil  tribunals;  and  to  his  reign  belongs  the  infamy 
of  first  establishing  inquisitors  of  the  faith.  Measures 
were  also  taken  to  prevent  the  sscrifice  of  bloody  offer* 
ings  and  the  practice  of  augur^'  among  the  adherents  of 
heathenism,  which  induced  such  votaries  to  retire  from 
the  cities  Ui  more  distant  and  unimportant  places.   Thiy 
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give  tint  to  tbe  tirina  poffon  ind  pagaimm  in  popuUr 
UMge  whcD  ipeaking  of  the  polylhciNic  nliginni. 
.  In  tbe  yeu  Wb  the  priucesa  Pulcli«u  died,  and 
WHHi  aftdtrards  tbe  empre«  FlacUU,  ptn^rj'ria  beiog 
pronounced  intbeir  honor  by  Ur^ory  of  NyeM ;  and  in 
the  Mlairing  yen  Theuduriua  minied  Gslla,  the  nitei 
of  Valeiuiuiaii  II,  emperor  of  the  West.  The  Utter, 
with  hia  mother,  wu  expelled  from  Italy  iu  387  by 
Maximu*,  the  usurper  who  ruled  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain ;  and  Theodpeiua,  afler  he  had  hearil  that  Max- 
imua  favored  the  pa^cans,  marched  >(;■'""<  *'>d  defeated 
him.  He  entered  Bume  on  June  IS,  389.  In  891  oc- 
curred the  famous  incident  in  which  AmhnwF,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  furhade  the  empenir  to  enter  bis  church, 
kiid  required  uf  him  the  acknowledt^ent  of  hia  guilt 
in  having  delivered  over  to  death  7000  (chiefly  inno- 
cent) inhabitania  of  Thessaloniea,  in  retaliation  for  ih 
tnunlerurbia  f^vemor,  Buteric  The  emperor  laid  aaid 
the  inaignia  of  hia  ranh,  and  entreated  pardon  for  hi 
great  un  before  the  oingregation  in  tbe  Church  of  Ui 
Ian;  and  be  iiaued  an  edict  by  which  an  interval  of 
thirty  days  waa  fixed  between  every  severe  sen 


tkd,  and  V'alentiuian  re-established  on  the  thrui 

iiaL  On  the  way,  he  delivered  Macedonia  from  the 
robbers  who  lurked  in  ita  forests  and  awampn,  and  en- 
tered Conataiitinople  in  November,  891.  Valentiuian, 
however,  waa  slain  on  May  16,  S92,  probably  at  tbe 
iiiatigaljon  of  ArlMK<t>>ea,  a  soldier  of  Frankiah  nee, 
whose  influence  with  tbe  army  inula  bim  more  power- 
ful than  his  lord.  Eugenius,  a  learned  rhetoriciaD  and 
skilful  courtier,  the  mere  instrument  of  Arbogastes,  be- 
came emperor.  Tbeudoains  met  the  usurper  in  tbi 
plains  of  Acjuileia,  and  achieved  a  victory  which  de 
■troyed  both  Eugentua  and  Arbogastes,  and  secured  thi 
Hibmisiion  of  the  West.  Four  montha  later  TheodoMun 
;,  S9i,  of  dropsy.     His  bndy  waa  brought 


ofCon- 


Btantine  the  GreaN 

See  Zonmus,//u/.lib.lv,]HUiim,'Claudiai],  L-Strai. 
60  aq.;  De  IV  Cont,  Honirii,  elc;  Pacatna,  Punigfi 
ThtaLAng.;  Tbemiatiu^  OruK  G,  6,  16, 18;  Soiooieii 
iliM.KixLi\h.Y,\'u;  Socrates,  litk  v )  Theodoret, //in 
£oc(.lib.v;  Ammiauus Marcelltnus, lib. xxii, xxiic ;  Je- 
rome, ad  an.  879.  aiid  IH  Vii-it  Ilbatr.  CKXxiii,  109 ;  Am- 
broae,  A>7i.  17,  !I,  27, 2tl,Sl,  67,  etc;  id.  ile  ObHu  Tlaod. 
paaum;  IdathiuB,CjtrDii.p.lO  sq.,aiHl/'o«,p.l 
una,  lib.  vii ;  Ctd.  Thtod.  passim ;  Augustine,  De  CivUalt 
Da,  lib.  Ti  Rudnus,  //uf.  Ecd.  II,  vi)  Prosper,  Ckrom.; 
Cedreuus,p.&52si|.j  Qree.Naz.CurTn,p.21i  id.(7raf.3&i 
Theophanes,  p.  106  sq.;  Libanius,  OnH.pro  Templii,  ed. 
Keiske;  Symmachus,  A>n>r.  x,  17  aq.;  Greg.Nyaa.  O^. 
torn,  ill,  eil.  Paris;  Evagrius,  llitl.  EaL  i,  20i  Eunap. 
jGdes,c.4,p.60sq.;  Paulin,  Vi'ii  vi  niriK.  e.  S4 ;  Philo- 
Btoigiua,  II,  xi ;  Ambrose,  ZJc  V'o'oi'.OM'ii  Cc«>.  p.  liTS. 
Also  Flechier.  //iif.  de  Throdom  h  Gnmd  (Paris,  1680, 
flvo;  Tillemont,  HiMl.da  Jimpemn,voLv ;  Gibbon, ch. 
ivandv;  Baumgarten, 'twill.  ICtb^sct.  (Halle,  1764) 
vo1.xiv:HLI1ler[P.E.l,t-i'nrw>(f.Aiit.tfe  .  .  .  TluatbH. 
(Gtilt.  1797  sq.);  Rlldigcr,  lie  Slutu  Pagtaomm  lub 
Inpp.  Chritlianit .-  SulTken,  De  Throd.  M.  etc  (I.ugd. 
IfttS);  Pauly,  Anif-£nryti»p.  a.  v.;  Ullmann,  Grr^or  r. 
yaamt  (Darmst.  1826) ;  Olivier,  Dt  T/itod.  M.  Ctmti- 
Miombvi  (Lugd.  BaU  1835) ;  3chri»ckh,  Ckriid.  Kirciat. 
fSKrl.  voLvii;  Uieseler,  X>mi«^»i.  vol.  i;  SiDi[b,/Mc'. 
tfBiof.  <ad  MgtkoL  a.  v. ;  Ueruig,  RtalrEaqildi^,  a.  t. 


12  THEODOnON 

TUodotiBiu,  a  name  given  to  the  HoHJUtcmAM 

(q.  v.),  from  their  fuiiuder,  Theodutua  (q.  v.). 

Theodotlon  ia  the  name  of  one  of  the  Greek  trana- 
Islora  of  the  Old  Test,  after  the  lime  of  the  Septuagiut 
[q.  v.).  According  to  Epiphanius  {Dt  Pond,  tt  Una, 
c.  !7, 19),  he  was  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  for  a 
lime  Mded  wlih  the  Mardonites,  but  left  them  «ftcT- 
wards  and  became  a  Jew.  Irenmia,  however,  calls  bim 
Ephaitat,  Le.  a  native  of  Ephesua;  while  Jerome  and 
Euaebiuscall  him  an  Ebiunite.or semi-Christian.  Bleek 
ihlnhs  it  most  probable  that  Tbeodotion  was  a  Juda- 
iziiig  heretic,  a  semi-Christian  and  Ebiontte,  according 

for  thinking  it  probalile  that  he  professed  to  belong  to 
tbe  Chrialisn  Church  are  these  two:  ('."We  Snd  wi 

and  still  less  of  its  having  been  held  in  esteem  by  them: 
much  more  was  this  the  case  in  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
which  accepted  hia  translation  of  Daniel  for  ecdeaiaalK 
cal  use.  b.  He  has  translated  ■  clause  in  [sa.  xxv,  8, 
KorEwo^t)  0  Savarof  Ei't  vicac  precisely  as  in  1  Cur. 
XV,  54,  but  thoroughly  deviating  from  the  Sept.  .  .  . 
This  concurrence  is  probably  not  purely  aceidentil,  but 
ia  to  be  explained  by  Tbeodotion  having  appropriated 
to  himself  the  Pauline  tranaiation  of  the  passage;  and 
this,  again,  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  he  was  ■ 


Chriatian  at  the  tti 


s  of  making  tbe  tranaiatioi 


cording  to  Epiphanius  it  waa  publtahed  under  the  em- 
peror Commodus  (A.D.  180-182),  which,  as  Keil  re- 
marks, "ia  not  impossible,  and  can  perfectly  well  be 
reconciled  with  tbe  mention  of  him  by  Ireusna;  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  certain.     Iu  any  case,  his  translation  is 

that  of  Symmacbus"  (q.  v.). 


the  testimony  of  those  who  had  the  verrion  in  their 
hands,  it  a^iroached  the  Sept.  very  nearly  in  sense  and 
phraseology.  1  be  mode  of  translation  adopted  by  Tbe- 
odotion holds  au  intermediate  place  between  the  scm- 
puluus  literillty  ofAquil*  and  the  free  interpretation  of 
Symmacbus.     The  translator  appears,  indeed,  to  have 

to  have  abideii  by  it  as  long  as  it  represenis  the  Hebrew 
faithfully;  departing  from  it  and  fieely  translating  fur 

of  the  ori);inaL  Hia  object  waa  rather  to  supply  the 
defects  of  that  venioo  than  to  give  a  new  and  inile- 
pendentnne;  hence  the  additiona  found  only  in  the  for- 
mer reappear  in  hia  work.  From  the  remaining  frag- 
ments, it  may  be  inferred  that  hia  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
waa  not  great.  He  has  retained  Hebrew  words  not  very 
difficult  or  obscure,  expressing  them  in  Greek  letters 
from  ignorance  uf  their  meaning;  "  Pneter  alia  minus 
docti  interpretia  signa  que  emdito  lectori  exploranda 
remtiiimua,  perxepe  ilia  verba  Hebraica,  quorum  inter- 
ptetalio  non  ila  difflcilia  eral  ut  vertendi  molestiam 
ileclinarel,  Grscis  Uteris  expressit"  (Mnnfaucon,  Prrli- 
miaaria,  VII,  iii,  129,  ed.  Bahrdt).  Thus,  laa.  iit,  84, 
iij->PB=f3iyai  xix,  lb,•,^'ax=i■,|lMlli  xliii,Sa, 
Q^3n=^»-fvi  Joel  ii,  17, aVlxn  =D«Aa/i ;  Job  viii, 
11,  ins^rix*-  ^'  J*'"'  (fin'ri'""?'  'i  '™  •fl)  <»n- 
jeclures  that  they  were  uaed  among  tbe  Ebiouites,  and 
therefore  retained  by  him — a  supposition  as  improbable 
as  that  of  Owen,  that  they  were  lafk  so  for  particular 
reasons,  such  aa  tbe  honor  of  the  Jewish  oatioa  {Ingairy 
mlolKePraealSlaUiiflkeSrpl.Viirticin,p.\ai').  Among 
"*  '  tjansthe  version  ofTbeodotiou  was  heldiohigher 
ation  than  that  of  Aquil*  and  Symmacbus;  and 
(Jrigen.  in  bis  Hexapla,  nipplied  the  omissions  at  the 
Sept.  chiefly  from  ii.  At  a  laler  period  hia  version  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  waa  univensUy  adopted  in  tbe  Greek 
Bible  among  Christians,  instead  of  tbe  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion. According  to  Bleek,  this  change  occurred  boom 
time  between  the  age  at  Oiigen  uid  Itiat  of  JeraoMk 
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3^3^ 
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The  Utter  says,  in  hia  /Vcb/I  in  DameL  "  Dauielem  juxta 
LXXinteipretes  Domini  Salvatoria  ecdeaiiB  non  legunt, 
oteotes  TktodotioHii  editione,  ei  cur  hoc  accukrit  netcio. 
Sire  enim  quia  senno  Chaldaicus  est,  et  quibasdani  pro- 
piietatibiu  a  no6Uo  eloquio  diacrepat,  noluerunt  Septua- 
giota  ioterpretes  eaadem  lingiUB  lineaa  in  translatione 
servare;  aire  sub  nomine  eorum  a  neacio  quo  non  satis 
Cbaldai<:am  linguam  acieute  editus  est  liber^  sive  aliud 
quid  causae  exsticerit  ignorans ;  hoc  onum  affirmare  pos- 
sum, quod  nuiitum  a  verilate  dtMSordet,  et  recto  judkio 
refmdiatvi  nt"  Delitzscb  {De  Habacuci  PropkOa  Vita 
of  qui  jEtate  CommeiUaHo  Hittorico-dtagoffica  [GriroSi 
1844],  p.  28)  aaySi  '*  Quapropter  ego  (donee  proferan- 
inr  argumenta  contrarii)  versionem  Danielis  Tbeodo- 
tionianam  ab  ecdesia  non  prius  adoptatam  esse  censeo, 
quam  ab  Origene  tanquam  castigata  Alexandrinie  editio 
in  Hexapla  reoepta  et  ab  Eusebio  et  Pamphilio,  cum  ex 
hb  textum  septoagintaviralem  ederent,  septnagintavi- 
nli  sabsticuta  est."  Credner  thinks  that  the  Christians 
were  80  long  imder  the  pressure  of  contradictions,  as- 
ttolta,  and  mockeries,  from  Jews  and  heathens  combined, 
tbtt  finally  (though,  to  be  sure,  not  in  general  before 
the  end  of  the  8d  century)  they  gave  up  their  Greek 
tnmsladon  of  the  Sept.,  and  set  that  of  Theodotion  in 
its  plaoe.  From  a  passage  by  Jerome  on  Jer.  xxix,  17, 
'^Theodocio  interpretatus  est  tudrinaa ;  secunda  pesnma ; 
Symmschua  noviatimat^  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
there  also  existed  a  second  ediLicm  of  Theodotion's  ver- 
mod;  but  Hody  {De  BtbUorum  Textibus^  p.  584)  thinks 
that  the  text  of  Jerome  here  is  corrupt,  and  that  after 
fiririias  we  should  insert  A  quUm  prima  editio. 

Besides  the  literature  given  in  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii, 
420  sq,  see  also  Davidson,  BibUcal  Criticism,  i,  217  sq. ; 
Keil,  IntroAuHon  to  the  Old  Teat,  ii,  232  sq. ;  Geiger, 
SaeKgelaaaeMe  SckriJIen  (Berlin,  1877),  iv,  87 ;  Kaulen, 
EnUitHag  im  die  keiL  Sckrifl  (F/eiburg,  1876),  p.  78; 
Delitzscb,  Ojp.  cit,,  pb  28  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Comm^iuary  on 
Ecdfsiaatea  (Lcmd.  1861),  p.  497  sq.  ISee  Gbbkk  Veb> 
aoMi    (RP.) 

Theod'otos  (Sed^oroc,  God' given  =  Jokanan), 
one  of  the  three  messengers  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas 
Xaocabens  to  negotiate  peace  (2  Mace  xiv,  19).  B.C. 
dr.  162. 

Theoddtns  ths  Fuller  (6  (nnmvQ)  was  a  leather- 
dmser  who  went  from  Byzantium  to  Rome  about  the 
end  of  tbe  2d  centnry,  and  there  taught  Ebionitish  doc- 
trines; but  the  Romish  bishop  Victor  is  said  to  have 
excommanicated  him  from  the  Church.  Theodotus 
naintained  that  Jesus,  although  bom  of  the  Virgip  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  Father,  was  a  mere  man,  and 
that  at  his  baptism  the  higher  Christ  descended  upon 
biiD.  But  this  higher  Christ  Theodotus  conceived  as 
tbe  9<m  of  him  who  was  at  once  the  supreme  God  and 
Crestor  of  tbe  world,  and  not  (with  Cerinthus  and  other 
Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  a  deity  superior  to  the  God  of 
the Jevfli  Eptphanius  {f/mrea.  54)  associates  him  with 
theAlofi.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
heieiica]  Theodotus  (6  rpam^irric  or  apyvpaiioifio^) 
who  was  connected  with  a  party  of  the  (tnostics,  the 
Mekbisedekitea.  See  Neander,  ffiat,  of  Chriat  Church, 
i,  M»;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i,  808. 

Tbeodrfimi  (Qi^^pofiot),  a  term  applied  to  cou- 
riers in  tbe  eariy  Church.  It  was  their  duty  to  give 
prirtte  notice  to  every  member  where  and  when  the 
Chsrch  aaemblage  was  to  be  held  (Baronius,  A  nal.  58, 
n*  108).  See  Bingham,  ChriaL  Antiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  vii, 
I  a 

Theodnlph,  termed  A  ureSanenaia,  probably  a  Goth, 
vss  one  of  the  men  whom  Charlemagne  invited  to 
Fnnee  for  tbe  advancement  of  learning.  He  was  in 
Gaal  ss  early  as  781,  and  in  bis  daasical  tendency  resem- 
|)M  Alcain,  whose  commendation  he  received.  H  e  was, 
ia  fset,  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  pe- 
oliv  lenaissance  poetry  called  into  being  by  Charle- 
MpK^s  fndble  promotion  of  culture.  His  poems  are 
■^without  value  to  an  iudentanding  of  the  social  codp 


ditions  of  his  time.  As  a  theological  writer  he  is  lesB 
important,  his  works  being  limited  to  tracts — De  Ordine 
Baptiand,  De  Spiritu  JSancto  —  fragments  of  sermons, 
and  Capitula  addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  his  parish. 
Tbe  Capitula  reveal  bis  care  for  his  clergy,  and  e^>e* 
cially  his  concern  for  the  establishing,  by  the  clergy,  of 
popular  schools  throughout  the  diocese.  Charlemagne 
gave  him  the  abbey  of  Fleury  and  the  bishopric  of  Or- 
leans, and  employed  him  in  affairs  of  state.  In  794 
Theodulph  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Frankfort. 
After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  he  appears  to  have  at 
first  connected  himself  with  tbe  party  of  Louis  the  Pi- 
ous, but  afterwards  to  have  desired  a  more  powerful 
ruler.  The  complaint  laid  against  him  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  Bernard  of  Italy, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  tbe  monastery  of  Augers. 
He  was  pardoned  by  Louis,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
snatched  away  by  death,  in  821. 

Literature,— IJiat,  LiL  de  la  France,  iv,  459 ;  Tira- 
boschi,  Storia  delta  Lett,  Ital  III,  ii,  196 ;  Btthr,  Geach,  d. 
rom.  Lit,  in  Carol  Zeitalter  (Carlsruhe,  1840),  §  34, 35, 
139 ;  Guizot,  Coura  dUiatoire  Modeme,  ii,  334,  Brussels 
ed.  ii,  334;  id.  Hiat,  de  la  doUiaation  en  France^  ii,  197- 
204.  Theodulph's  poems  were  collected  by  Sirmond 
(Paris,  1646,  8vo),  Also  in  Bibl,  Pair,  Max,  (Lugd. 
1677),  xiv,  28 ;  and  in  Migne,  PaircH,  105*  See  Herzog, 
Beal-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

TheodQIua  (or  Theoix>bub),  the  name  of  three 
bishops  who  at  different  times  presided  over  the  see  of 
Valais  in  SwitJEerland. 

X.  Thbodorus  I  waa  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Valais.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Aquileia 
in  381,  which  condemned  the  Arian  bishops  Palladius 
and  Secundianus,  as  directed  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor  Gratian;  and  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  such 
that  he  refused  to  recognise  Palladius  as  a  Christian 
and  priests  He  was  especially  meritorious  in  enhanc- 
ing the  welfare  and  glory  of  his  own  Church,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  established  orthodoxy  on  an  assured 
basis,  and  to  have  discovered  the  relics  of  the  Thebaic 
martyrs,  in  whose  honor  he  subsequently  built  a  church 
near  where  tbe  Chutch  of  St.  Maurice  now  stands.  The 
influx  of  pilgrims  to  this  church  caused  him  to  devise 
an  appropriate  cult,  and  thereby  to  give  occasion  for 
the  organization  of  a  monastery.  Tbeodorus  also  for- 
warded relics  to  Vitricius  of  Rouen  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
for  which  thanka  are  rendered  by  the  former  In  his  De 
Laudibua  Sanctorum ;  and  he  funiished  Isaac,  bishop 
of  Geneva,  with  information  respecting  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  relics  which  became  the  basis  of  the  1^* 
end  written  by  Kucberius.  Tbeodorus  I  thus  appears 
to  have  been  the  actual  a{)ostle  of  tbe  country,  as  he 
was  its  first  consecrated  bishop,  and  also  the  founder  of 
the  Church  of  Valais  and  of  the  cult  which  became  its 
boast.  His  name  appears  in  the  oldest  liturgical  man- 
uscripts of  the  country,  the  very  ancient  Miaaale  Sede^ 
num,  an  ancient  Martyrology  preserved  in  the  Castle  of 
Valeria  in  Sion,  and  in  the  MartyroL  Gallic  His 
name  occurs  also  among  those  of  the  ten  bishops  who 
wrote  to  pope  Siricius  from  Milan  in  390.  After  this 
be  disappears,  and  is  accordingly  supposed  to  have  died 
about  391.  See  the  ancient  Acta  Cone;  S.  Eucheri 
Paasio  Agaunesium  Martyr,;  ancient  martyrologies; 
Vita  Theodul,  Episc,  in  the  BoUandists,  ad  Aug.  16,  iii, 
278-280.— Herzog,  Real-EnayHop,  s.  v. 

2.  TuEODULUs  or  Thbodobus  II,  bishop  of  Valais, 
is  mentioned  in  the  spurious  articles  of  endowment  by 
king  Sigismund  to  tbe  Convent  of  Sl  Maurice,  and  waa 
evidently  confounded  by  tbe  author  of  that  document 
with  Tbeodorus  I,  as  he  is  made  to  urge  the  erection 
of  a  new  convent  and  an  appropriate  endowment,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bones  of  the  Thebaic  martyrs  were  yet 
unburied;  all  this  so  late  as  A.D.  515.  Despite  the 
doubts  raised  by  this  anachronism,  he  must  be  supposed 
to  have  existed,  as  bis  name  occurs  in  the  ancient  and 
trustworthy  list  of  Agaunensian  bishops,  and  in  all  sub* 
sequent  lists  as  well.     He  ia  also  mentioned  by  an 
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anonymous  coutemponry,  in  the  life  of  abbot  Ambrose 
of  St.  Maurice,  as  having  raised  collections  in  behalf  of 
the  new  church  edifloCf  and  as  having  assisted  in  the 
collect itm  of  relics  for  its  endowment,  A  new  bishop, 
Constantius,  appears  in  the  Svnod  of  Epaon  in  A.I>. 
517 ;  the  death  of  Theodonis  was  accordingly  prior  to 
that  date.     See  Holland,  ad  Aug.  27. 

3.  Thbodorus  III,  preferably  called  Theodclus, 
the  most  famous,  but  also  the  most  imperfectly  authen- 
ticated, bishop  of  Valais  of  this  name,  is  reputed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  only  source  for 
the  assumption  that  he  lived  is  the  legend  of  St.  Theo- 
dultts,  by  Rnodpert,  which  runs  as  follows :  Theodulus, 
of  the  noble  family  of  Grammont,  in  Burgundy,  was  in- 
vited by  Charlemagne  to  a  general  council  which  was 
to  devise  means  for  restoring  his  peace  of  mind.  All 
the  bishops  responded  to  the  monarch's  tears  with  the 
promise  of  twenty,  and  even  more,  prayers  and  sacritices, 
but  Theodulus  promised  only  a  single  one.  His  prayer 
was  continued  day  and  night  and  followed  with  the 
mass,  so  that  God  sent  an  angel  who  revealed  to  The- 
odulus the  emperor*s  crime,  and  assured  him  that  it  was 
forgiveiu  Thus  attested,  the  emperor  could  not  doubt 
the  bishop's  assurance,  and  rewarded  the  latter  with 
the  prefecture  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
control  the  rude  inhabitants,  while  exempting  the  cler- 
gy from  the  civil  authorities.  A  later  addendum  to  this 
legend  relates  that  Theodulus  had  revealed  to  him  by 
an  angel  that  the  pope  intended  to  spend  a  night  in 
the  embraces  of  a  concubine.  While  thinking  upon 
this  revelation,  the  devil  drew  near  in  female  form. 
Theodulus  seized  him,  leaped  on  his  shoulders,  and 
compelled  him  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  transportation 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  papal  sin. 
The  Bollandists  add  to  the  above  a  miracle,  through 
which  Theodulus  filled  all  obtainable  vessels  with  the 
Juice  of  a  single  grape  which  he  had  blessed  at  a  time 
when  the  vintage  had  failed.  This  miracle  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  patron  saint  of  the  country,  in  which 
character  he  is  still  commemorated  with  great  rejoic- 
ings on  Aug.  16.  No  martyrologies  or  similar  docu- 
ments mention  this  Theo(iulus.  Ruodpert  is  clearly  a 
mythical  personage.  The  bishop  under  consideration 
Is  imaginary,  and  probably  developed  out  of  the  fact 
that  donations  to  the  Church  of  Yalais  were  made  in 
honorem  S.  Maria  or  S.  Theodori  {Theodult)^  and  the 
other  fact  that  Charlemagne  had  a  court  bishop  named 
Theodore,  who  dedicated  the  Church  of  Zurich.  See 
Oelpke,  Kirckenffench.  cj.  Schtneiz^  i,  91  sq.,  120  sq. ;  ii, 
95  sq. ;  Briguct,  Vallnia  Ckrifttiana  (1744),  p.  48  sq.,  95 
sq, ;  Rivaz.  De  la  IJffion  Th^erme  (1779),  p.  87,  etc. ; 
Comment.  Praviut  Gulielmi  Cuperi,  etc. — Hcrzog,  RecU- 
Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Theognoatns,  A  person  of  this  name  is  said  by 
Philip  of  Sida  (see  Dodwell,  Dissert,  in  Iren,  [Oxon. 
1689],  p.  488  9t\)  to  have  presided  over  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  half  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury. Photius  calls  him  an  Alexandrian  and  an  ex- 
egete ;  and  he  was  unquestionably  an  Origenist,  in  the 
strict  sense.  Photius  also  expressly  states  that  Theog- 
nostus  shared  the  errors  of  Origen  with  respect  to  the 
Trinity,  and  termed  the  Son  Kritrfia  (comp,  Dionys.  Al- 
exand.,  and  see  Athanasius,  De  Blasph,  in  Spirit,  Sano- 
turn ;  also  Origen,  De  Princ,  i,  3,  7,  68).  Theognostus 
wrote  seven  books  of  Uypoihe»es^  which,  according  to 
I'hotius,  constitute  a  dixitrinal  work  constructed  in  the 
order  of  loci — (1)  of  God  the  Father  as  the  exclusive 
originator  of  the  world  (against  an  assumed  eternity  of 
matter);  (2)  of  the  Son;  (8)  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (4) 
of  angels  and  dnmons;  (6  and  6)  of  the  incarnation: 
(7)  of  the  world-order.  The  brief  extracts  from  this 
work  which  were  preserved  by  Athanasius  in  De  Decret. 
yic.  Synod,  §  26,  and  a  fragment  from  that  father's  work 
On  the  Blasphemy  of  the  floly  Ghost  (Athan.  Ep,  4  ad 
Serap,  §11)  mav  be  found  in  Routh,  Reitq,  Sarr,  iii, 
221  sq.  See  Galland,  BilU,  Vet,  Patr,  iii ;  (iuericke,  De 
Sehoia  A  lexand,  (Halle,  1824),  i,  78 ;  t i,  825  sq. 


Theogony  (^eoyovca),  the  name  given  in  ancient 
Greece  to  a  class  of  poems  recounting  the  genealogy  of 
the  gods,  Museus  is  said  to  have  written  the  eariiesc 
Theogony ;  but  his  work,  as  well  as  the  theogonies  of 
Orpheus  ( q.  v. )  and  others,  have  perished ;  that  of 
Hesiod  being  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
This  has  been  translated  by  Thomas  Cook  (LoncL  1728, 
2  vols.  4to). 

TheologaL  The  third  Lateran  Council,  held  in 
1179,  ordereil  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  the. 
various  churches  and  monasteries  who  should  instruct 
the  clergy,  and  be  rewarded  for  their  labora  with  suit- 
able benefices.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  repeated 
this  ordinance,  and  provided  in  Canon  10  that  only  ca- 
pable men  should  be  appointed  in  cathedrals  and  con- 
vent churches,  who  should,  in  their  capacity  of  masters, 
assist  the  bishops  in  preaching,  hearing  confessioas,  im- 
posing ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  otherwise  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Christians.  Canon  11  provided,  in  ad- 
dition, that,  where  the  means  of  a  church  permitted, 
a  good  teacher  of  grammar  should  be  appointed ;  while 
metropolitan  churches  should  appoint  a  theologian, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  instruct  the  clergy  and 
other  religionists  in  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  all  other  matters  which  are  important  to  the  care  of 
souls.  This  teacher  should  be  allowed  the  income  from 
a  prebend  so  long  as  he  continued  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  but  should  not  rank  as  a  canon ;  and 
it  was  to  such  instructors  that  the  name  of  tkeologal 
was  given.  The  Council  of  Basle  ordered  the  more 
general  employment  of  theologals.  See  Fortgesefzte 
SanunL  v,  alien  u.  neuen  theoL  Sachen  (  Leipa.  1721  ), 
p.  968 ;  Mansi,  Saa-,  Cone,  Nova  et  A  mpUss,  CoUectio 
(Veneu  1778),  xxii,  998  sq.  — Henog,  BmUEncyJUop. 

S.V. 

Theologia  Germanica  (the  German  tide  is 
BUchlein  von  der  deufschen  Theologie^  is  the  title  of 
the  famous  theological  work,  by  an  unknown  author, 
which  was  discovered  by  Lather  and  published  for  the 
first  time  by  him  in  1516^  The  title  implies  merely 
that  it  is  a  German  theological  work,  and  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  asserting  the  spirit  of  exclusiveneas  to 
which  Poiret  objecte<l,  in  any  degree. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  writings  of  Tauler,  Suso,  and  other  mystics 
connected  with  the  Friends  qfGod  of  the  14th  century. 
Its  object  is  to  teach  self-renunciation,  the  laying-aside 
of  our  own  and  the  accomplishing  of  the  Divine  wilL 
It  declares  that  only  our  self-will  separates  man  ftxKn 
God,  the  perfect  one ;  it  was  self-will  that  changed  an- 
gels into  devils,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  feeds  the 
dames  of  heU.  Haughty  and  opinionated  minds,  it  as- 
serts, aim  at  perfection  in  other  ways  than  that  of  ha- 
mility  and  obedience.  In  this  their  conduct  resembles 
that  of  the  devil,  and  they  can  accordingly  end  only  iii 
ruin.  Communion  with  God  is  to  be  had  only  when 
the  sold  passes  through  repentance  and  is  purified  from 
sin  and  selfishness,  thus  attaining  to  enlightenment. 
Love  and  the  practice  of  virtue  are  also  requisite  to 
true  enlightenment,  as  is,  in  addition,  a  cheerful  en- 
durance of  trials  and  temptations.  Thus  enlightened, 
a  soul  attains  to  union  with  God  and  enters  into  un- 
ending perfection. 

The  book  has  been  attributed  to  various  authors,  e.  |r. 
Eblendus,  Tauler,  etc.,  tmt  without  authority.  Luther's 
preface  declares  that  it  was  written  by  a  priest  and 
custos  in  the  "  Deutschherm"  house  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  A  manuscript  copy,  discovered  by  Dr.  Reuss 
of  WUrzburg,  calls  it  simply  />r  Frankfurter,  Ham-^ 
berger,  in  Herzog,  Beal-  Eneyklnp.  s.  v.,  thinks  that 
the  priest  Heinrich  of  RMelheim  has  been  shown  be- 
yond controversy  to  be  its  author.  The  question  of 
authorship  is  a  difficult  one,  becanse  the  writer,  who 
was  associsted  with  the  Friends  of  God^  intentionallv 
followed  the  custom  of  those  mystics  in  writing  anony- 
mously. 
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The  hct  that  Lather  fint  gave  publicity  to  the  work 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  in  time  as  the  special  property 
of  Proteatanta.  The  Romish  Church  at  first  paid  no 
lueotion  to  it,  though  it  gave  occasion  to  the  Bavarian 
bishop  Pirstinger  to  write  a  Tewiscke  Tkeohgey  from 
his  point  of  view.  In  March|  1621,  however,  the  Gtr^ 
moh  Theoiogy  waa  placed  on  the  Index,  A  recent  Ro- 
mish theologian,  GUnther,  has  charged  it  with  pan- 
theistic tendencies;  but  this  is  evidently  malicious, 
since  it  strsina  the  language  of  a  book  which  does  not 
pretend  to  a  strictly  scientific  character  further  than 
the  case  will  warranL  Luthers  edition  of  1616  was 
incomplete ;  but  the  second  edition  comprehended  the 
whole  work,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  preface  from 
hb  pen.  Numerous  editions  followed  in  rapid  succea- 
son.  Lather  himself  adding  five  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  moat  desirable  edition  is  perhaps  that  of 
Juhann  Amdt,  who  supplements  Luther's  preface  with 
sn  excellent  one  by  himself  (1681).  The  manuscript 
discovered  by  Dr.  Reuss  was  edited  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  of 
Vienna  (2d  ed.  1855).  This  version  is  more  complete 
than  Luther's,  particularly  in  the  first  third  and  near  the 
end  of  the  work.  Repeated  translations  have  been  made 
into  Low-German,  Flemish,  English,  Latin,  and  French ; 
the  best- known  English  version  being  that  of  Miss 
Susanna  Winkworlh,  with  preface  by  Rev.  G.  Kingaley, 
and  introduction  by  Prof.  Stowe  (Andover,  1856  )<— 
liaco,  HeiUekre  da'  Theologia  Germanica,  etc.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1857),  and  Herzog,  Real-Enc^klop,  s.  v. 

Theologian,  one  who  treats  of  theology*,  or  the  sd- 
enee  of  thin^  divine.  The  most  ancient  Greeks  used 
the  latter  term  in  the  sense  of  narratio  de  dep,  and  those 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  gods,  their  works  and  ex- 
ploits, were  called  ^toXoyoi.  Moses  is  called  by  Philo 
cHikoytiv  when  he  gives  the  history  of  the  creation. 
Among  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius 
to  that  of  the  emperors,  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  goda  were  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  State.  Thus,  according  to  Augustine  (/>e  Civ,  Dei, 
vi,  1),  there  were  three  kinds  of  theology  —  the  poet' 
ieai,  or  that  of  the  poets;  the  phyncaly  or  that  of  the 
phikNopben;  and  the  poli/ioaly  or  that  of  the  legisla- 
tors The  Greek  Christians  originally  designated  any 
deep  philosophical  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  relig- 
ioQ  hy  the  term  Gnosis  (knowledge),  which  was  op- 
posed to  Pistis  (faith).  First,  during  the  Sd  and  4th 
ccotories,  the  word  tbeolc^y  came  into  use  especially 
in  connection  with  such  of  the  fathers  as  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  the  Logos.  In  this  sense  the 
evangeliat  John  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  were  term- 
e.i  tbeokigiana.  During  the  same  period,  the  word  the- 
^ikigy  waa  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
the  eoitury  following,  Theodoret  widened  its  applica- 
tion by  applying  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  theoretical 
instnictioD  in  religion.  Finally,  in  the  12th  century, 
Abelaid,  in  hu  TAeoU^ia  Chistiana,  gave  the  word 
that  conprehcnaive  signification  it  still  bears,  as  ex- 
fwessire  not  only  of  a  theoretical,  but  also  of  a  prac- 
tical, exposition  of  religious  truth.  In  general,  there- 
fove.  theology  b  the  knowledge  of  God  carried  to  the 
highert  degree  of  perfection  in  respect  to  correctness, 
rlcaineH,  and  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  this 
vorU. 

Theology  is  divided  into  two  great  branches — (1) 
S'ainraiy  or  that  which  relates  to  such  disclosures  of 
himself  as  God  haa  made  in  the  outward  world ;  and 
(^)  Jie^eakd,  or  such  as  he  has  made  through  his  spo- 
lua  and  written  word.  Eminent  writers  in  the  latter 
dcpartawnt  of  theology,  as  Schleiermacher,  Hagenbach, 
f^  Godct,  and  others,  present  different  methods  of 
nan^ng  the  diiferent  subjects  embraced  in  this  study. 
^  Tbeoloot.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr.  J. 
H*C1intock  is  given  in  the  article  Methodology  (q.  v.). 
IV  diflerent  branches  are  discussed  under  their  several 
heads.    See  also  Apoix>OEnc8 ;  Ecglbsiastical  His- 
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Theoldgi^i  is  the  title  of  a  clerical  instructor  of  the 
clergy  associated  in  chapters,  etc.,  who  was  appointed, 
by  the  authority  of  several  councils,  to  teach  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  the  Tkeologal  (q.  v.). 

Theology  (from  d«oc,  God,  and  Xoyoc,  discourse) 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  simply  as  its  etymology  re- 
quires, as  the  doctrine  of  God,  nor  yet  historically,  as 
th^ doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  is  to  be  understood  with 
reference  to  a  definite  range  of  life  which  it  is  to  bring 
into  the  consciousness  and  apprehend  both  theoretical- 
ly and  practically.  Theology  is  not,  consequently,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  nor  of  the  self-cpn- 
sciousness  of  God  in  man,  as  speculative  theology  is 
wont  to  speak,  nor  yet  of  the  feeling  of  the  Absolute. 
It  is  primarily  the  shaping  of  a  life  in  man ;  in  the  liin- 
guage  of  Steenstrup,  the  Danish  divine,  it  is  an  inter- 
nal habit  which  lies  deeper  than  the  intellect.  This 
has  been  conceded  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
with  reference  to  both  religion  and  theolog}%  Rudel- 
bach  describes  it  as  a  science  of  divine  things  mediated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Yilmar  teaches  that  true  theol- 
ogy is  esoteric  in  form,  because  truly  scientific ;  but  also 
practical,  because  it  involves  piety  and  the  entire  coo- 
tents  of  religion.  It  sustains  to  the  practical  life,  how- 
ever, only  the  relation  of  idea  to  practice.  The  heart 
of  the  Christian  life  is,  moreover,  not  religion,  but  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  God's  organic  revehition  to  the 
world — the  Church  (see  Storr,  Schleiermacher,  Baun>- 
garten-Crusius,  and  many  Romish  theologians;  also 
Kling,  in  Herzog,  Reai-Enc^op,  xii,  600-606).  Theol- 
ogy thus  becomes  the  science  of  the  unfolded,  objectivjC 
self-manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  phenome- 
nal kingdom  of  God — a  practical  science  which  devel- 
ops progressively  and  side  by  side  with  that  kingdom. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  a  positive  science  also  through 
its  relation  to  the  kingdom.  Schleiermacher  {Kurse 
VarsielL  etc)  describes  Christian  theology  as  the  com- 
prehension of  all  that  scientific  knowledge  and  those 
scientific  methods  without  whose  possession  and  use  a 
harmonious  direction  of  the  Christian  Church,  i.  e.  a 
Christian  Church  government,  is  not  possible.  This 
definition  is,  however,  too  external ;  for  in  the  material 
of  theology  all  truth  finds  its  goal,  and  that  fact  should 
be  expressed  in  its  definition.  Both  the  object  and  the 
scientific  character  of  theology  will  be  retained  if  the 
latter  be  defined  as  the  scientific  self-consciousness  of 
the  Church  with  reference  to  its  development  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  more  briefiy,  its  self-consciousness 
with  respect  to  its  self-edification. 

From  this  definition  theology  branches  out  into  par- 
ticular departments.  The  self-consciousness  has  for  its 
Jirst  task  the  apprehension  of  the  Church  in  actuality 
by  determining  its  historical  origin,  development,  and 
present  state.  Historical  theology  is  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  consciously  apprehended.  It  subdi- 
vides into  the  three  special  branches  of  Sacred  History, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Ecclesiastical  Statisrics. 

The  determination  of  sources  and  portrayal  of  the 
outworking  and  development  of  the  leading  principles 
by  which  events  are  governed  are  of  primary  iropOTtance 
in  historical  study.  The. first  source  here  is  wholly 
unique,  being  the  might  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The 
source  for  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  regulative  guide  and  vivifying  prin- 
ciple to  the  Church.  By  the  side  of  other  sources  it 
affords  knowledge  respecting  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  and  its  development  until  it  became 
the  New,  and  it  possesses  unquestionable  authority  as 
the  earliest  witness  to  the  operative  power  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  in  the  world,  and  consequently  as  its  medi«> 
ating  principle,  or  as  the  BibU,  the  only  sacred  book. 

The  first  part  of  historical  theology  is  consequently 
a  knowledge  respecting  the  Bible  (Biblical  theology,  in 
the  wider  meaning).  It  is  all-important  to  determine 
what  books  belong  to  the  Bible,  and  this  is  the  business 
of  the  Canon,  The  whole  Bible  is  to  be  authenticated 
both  in  its  parts  and  its  text ;  to  accomplish  this  is  thf 
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work  of  hifltorical  and  textual  criticism.  Introduction 
to  the  books  o(  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  {Tsagogics),  or, 
more  exactly,  the  Hiatory  of  the  Canon  and  of  Bibliccd 
Literature  J  presents  the  collective  material  to  view^  and 
is  followed  by  philological  and  theologiddl  exposition. 
The  scientific  conception  of  this  expository  work  is  f/er^ 
menettiic9t  or  the  art  of  interpretation.  The  history  of 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  its  contents  which  have  attained  to  their 
development  are  given  in  Sacred  History  (and  Arch»- 
olo^y)  and  in  Biblical  Dogmatics  and  Ethics— usually 
termed,  in  Germany,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests. ;  the  latter  being  the  final  and  gradually  de- 
veloping phase  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  whose  central 
point  is  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  divine  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  science  is  theologioo-his- 
torical,  and  therefore  deals  largely  with  details,  e.  g.  the 
particular  doctrinal  contents  of  separate  Old-Test,  books, 
etc. 

Personal  convictions  are  of  great  importance  in  this 
connection.  Without  being  rooted  in  the  Divine  Rev- 
elation, no  apprehension  of  its  meaning  is  possible. 
The  contents  of  the  Revelation  as  appropriated  both  by 
the  individual  and  the  Church  must  accordingly  be  re- 
ceived into  tlie  scientific  consciousness,  which  indicates 
the  task  of  scientific  theology.  The  latter,  however,  does 
not  derive  its  contents  directly  from  the  Bible,  but 
through  numerous  intermediate  agencies,  to  contem- 
plate which  is  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  present  age  of  the 
Charch,  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 

Ecclesiastical  History  portrays  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  (vod  in  time  from  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  day, 
having  the  end  of  prophecy  continually  in  view  as  its 
goal.  It  directs  its  attention  more  prominently  either 
to  the  outward  development  of  that  kingdom  in  the 
Church  and  the  life  as  renewed  and  inspired  by  Chris- 
tianity (Churoh  History),  or  to  the  consciousness  of 
that  development  and  its  contents — the  History  of  Doc- 
trines and  the  connected  History  of  Christian  Ethics, 
Literature,  and  Art.  The  study  of  Sources,  Geography, 
Chronology,  etc,  likewise  involves  much  that  is  pecul- 
iar, and  requires  the  separate  theological  treatment  of 
those  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  originate  Pa- 
tristics,  Ecclesiastical  Archsology,  History  of  Liturgies, 
etc 

The  present  not  only  forms  the  limit  of  development 
at  which  the  kingdom  of  God  has  arrived,  but  also  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand.  The  description  of  this 
ground  is  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,  It  in- 
cludes both  external  and  internal  conditions,  both  of 
the  faith  and  the  life,  and  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Statistics  of  Churches  in  different  countries  and  of 
different  denominations  and  sects,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
Historical  Svmbolics. 

Inquiry  into  the  faith  and  morals  of  different  denom- 
inations leads  from  Statistics  over  to  Systematic  Theology. 
The  nature  of  the  latter  is  determined  bv  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  based  on  a  new  life  in 
the  individual  and  the  race.  The  development  of  that 
consciousness  into  scientific  knowledge  requires,  first,  an 
assured  recognition  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  manifested  in  Christianity;  next, 
an  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  such  principles  in  sys- 
tematic form ;  and,  finally,  a  recognition  of  the  relation 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  universe  of  human  knowledge. 
In  this  way  is  obtained  a  science  of  the  principles  and 
the  particular  phenomena  of  Christianity  as  they  are 
given  in  ite  history  (the  science  of  Christian  principles 
or  fundamentals),  a  science  of  their  doctrinal  and  ethi- 
cal contents  generally,  and  also  in  the  particular  confes- 
sions (thetical  theology),  and  a  philosophy  of  Christian- 
ity (parallel  to  the  philosophy  of  law  in  a  different  field 
of  ethics). 

As  Systematic  Theology  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Christian  convictions  of  the  individual,  but  from  those 


of  the  entire  Church  or  of  one  of  its  subordinate  parts, 
it  provides  room  for  Ecclesiastical  Tradition.  The  start- 
ing-point is  the  idea  of  the  kingilom  of  God  which  rests 
on  the  Word  of  God  as  objectively  presented  to  us  in 
the  Canon,  as  approved  in  the  heart  in  the  character  of 
Chrbt,  and  as  given  in  Tradition  in  the  forms  of  faith, 
custom,  constitution,  and  methods.  The  consummation 
is  in  the  Dogma,  in  which  God's  kingdom  is  the  object 
of  the  scientific  consciousness  of  the  general  Church,  or, 
under  historical  limitations,  assumes  a  definite  form  in 
the  particular  denomination  (Denominational  Principles 
or  Sj'stematic  Symbolics).  At  this  point  the  doctrinal 
consciousness  discovers  its  variation  from  the  srstenis 
of  other  denominations  and  of  morbid  apparitions  with- 
in the  Churoh  to  which  it  belongs.  The  latter  obser- 
vation gives  rise  to  Polemics,  or,  better,  the  Discussion 
of  ethical  and  doctrinal  excrescences  in  the  Church 
(analogous  to  pathology  in  medicine). 

The  ground  has  thus  been  prepared  for  the  founding 
and  establishing  of  1'hetical  Theology,  the  confessional 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics  as  traditionally  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  underlying  faith.  Here  the  dogma,  in  ite 
character  of  scriptural  truth  subjectively  apprehended 
and  handed  down  in  the  Church  by  authoritative  tra- 
dition, atteins  to  its  complete  development;  and  here 
the  various  doctrines  arc  combined  intoa  sx^stem  through 
the  labors  of  critical,  religiously  ethical,  and  systematic 
scholars.  The  true  relation  is  accurately  indicated  by 
the  oxymoron  in  the  phrase  "  the  science  of  the  faith." 
Unquestionable  certeinty  is  given  in  the  faith,  but  the 
mind  transmutes  this  successively  and  partially  into 
knowledge. 

This  dogmatico-ethical  process  begets  a  system  of 
knowledge  respecting  God  and  divine  things^  Thb 
constitutes  Speculative  Theology,  the  last  result  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  Christianity  which  was  conceived  in  mysti- 
cism, unfolded  in  theosophy,  sifted  by  criticism,  and 
formed  by  speculation,  and  now  presents  Christianity 
with  the  science  of  it  as  the  centre  and  goal  of  all  cult^ 
ure  and  as  the  crown  of  the  scientific  labors  of  the  en- 
tire human  race.  Christianity  is  here  presented  as  a 
religion,  and  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  religion, 
and  also  as  the  complete  realization  of  the  kingdona  of 
God  on  earth  through  a  progressive  development  which 
reaches  down  to  the  final  consummation;  and  in  this 
light  Christianity  is  presented  as  the  central  feature  in 
the  philosophy  of  human  history. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  to  insure  its  own  edification 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  into  prom- 
inence here,  as  it  does  in  the  historical  department. 
That  edification  is  Ecclesiastical  Praxis,  and  the  scien- 
tific understanding  of  its  foundations  and  methods  con- 
stitutes Practical  Theology,  the  third  principal  branch 
of  theological  science.  The  starting-point  of  this  sci- 
ence is  the  energy  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  to  be 
perfected.  Practical  theology  is  the  science  of  human 
operations  within  the  kingdom  of  Cvod  and  sa  enabled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end  that  that  kingdom  may. 
be  fully  developed.  Only  through  God  can  we  arrire 
at  God,  in  knowledge  as  in  feeling  or  in  practice. 

The  setting-forth  of  these  fundamentals,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  organism  of  God*s  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Church,  is  to  be  erected  on  them,  is  the 
work  of  the  science  of  Ecclesiastical  FoundaUons,  other- 
wise the  science  of  the  principles  of  Practical  Theology. 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  science  of  Church  or- 
ganization. We  next  discover  a  separate  department 
of  Church  law,  which  constitutes  the  second  part  of 
Practical  Theology,  and  snbdivides  into  Church  law  and 
Church  government  (in  a  restricted  sense,  Church  poli- 
ty ;  in  an  unrestricted,  the  care  of  souls).  The  process 
of  self- edification  under  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence, 
moreover,  gives  rise  to  a  recognition  of  the  means 
through  which  this  is  achieved,  and  thereby  originateti 
a  third  technical  part,  covering  the  theories  of  art  meth- 
od»  in  the  different  Christian  churches,  which  are  known, 
with  reference  to  the  shaping  of  the  external  forms  of 
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vonhip  80  Chat  thej  may  lepfMent  the  wonhip  of  the 
iniier  man,  sb  Lituigics ;  with  reference  to  the  proclam** 
fcioD  of  the  Wofd  of  God,  as  Homiletics  or  Keryktios ; 
vith  reference  to  the  training  of  the  young,  as  Chria- 
lian  hniagpgica  and  Catechetics;  with  reference  to  the 
eoBverrion  of  heathen  and  other  false  religionists,  as 
HsKeutics  and  Theory  of  Missions;  and  with  reference  to 
the  organization  of  scientific  instruction  for  the  Church, 
ss  Ecdeiiasiical  PiBdeutics,  which  has  to  do  vrith  the 
Christian  organization  of  institutions  of  learning,  as  the 
placing  of  theological  facolties  in  univenities,  the  found- 
ing of  theological  seminaries,  etc  Theological  liten^ 
tare  csnnot,  of  courae,  he  bronght  within  any  rule,  but 
mty  be  classified  in  conformity  with  its  manner  of  en«> 
teriag  upon  the  arena  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church 
Ufe^Henog.  Real^EttejfkUp.  s.  v.    See  Theolooiam. 

See  Pel^  Th»L  Em^Uop.  (Hamb.  and  Gotha,  1848), 
with  whose  theory  the  above  article  is  substantially 
sitreed.  See  £i«cyou>p.«>ia  of  Tukoloot,  with  the 
literature  there  referred  Uk 

THEOLOGY,  Biblicau   See  Biblical  TmcoLoar. 

THEOLOGY,  Dooxaticau  See  Dogmatical 
TmoLoor. 

THEOLOGY,  ExEOffncAU    See  Exboetical  Trb- 

OLOGT. 

TH EOLOGT,  Naturau    See  Natural  Theology. 

THEOLOGY,  Naw  Enolamd;  including  ^'New 
DiTinity,**  "Edwardean  Divinity,"  '*Hopkinsianism," 
etc 

L  Origim  amd  Da^opment, — The  original  theology 
of  New  England  was  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the  Ke- 
fomed  standartis;  In  1648  the  Westminster  Confession 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  synod  convened  at  Cam- 
bridf:e,  and  it  remained  the  standard  of  faith  for  all 
"the  New  EngUah  churches"  until  16S0,  when  **the 
eldcfs  and.  mcsaengera  of  the  churches  in  the  colony 
of  the  Mssiachusetts  in  New  England"  substitated  the 
eoBfomiao  drawn  up  by  the  Congregationalists  of  the 
notber  coontry,  and  known  as  the  *^  Savoy  Confession." 
In  1706  the  Connecticut  churches  made  the  same  change. 
This  wbititiition  was  in  neither  case  demanded  by  a 
changed  theological  sentiment  in  the  churches,  the  Sa- 
vof  Confession  being  almost  word  for  word  identical 
with  the  Westminster,  except  on  points  connected  with 
ChoKh  polity.  Its  Calvinism  was  equally  strict.  Nut 
leag  after  thia,  however,  strong  and  independent  minds 
hegjan  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  New  England  min- 
istiy,  whose  philosophical  acumen  and  practical  earnest- 
ne«  eoaU  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  theological  system 
which  to  them  seemed  palpably  inoonsiBtent  in  parts, 
snd  momUy  paralyzing  as  a  whole.  These,  prompted 
pBithr  by  their  own  atit^ective  diflScnlties,  and  partly  by 
the  exigences  and  influences  of  the  period  which  wit^ 
BCMed  the  rise  of  New  England  Unitarianism,  the  in- 
tfododion  of  Universaltsm,  the  visits  of  Charles  Wes- 
,  lev  sad  George  W^hitefield,  the  planting  of  Methodism, 
the  Bevoltttioaary  War,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Kew  England  states,  the  defection  from  orthodoxy  of 
Harvard  CoUcge  and  the  laigest  churches  of  Massa- 
ehasKti^  the  end  of  the  compulsory  support  of  religion 
by  taxes,  the  fall  of  the  Lockean  and  the  rise  of  a  tran- 
Beeodental  school  of  philosophy,  the  extension  of  the 
Baptiit  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Protestant 
EpiKopal  churches  over  all  the  New  England  States, 
the  feonding  of  the  noble  missions  of  the  American 
Board — not  to  mention  remoter  and  less  important 

a  series  of  modifications  in  the  tra- 
Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  designed  to  ren- 
dir  h  onre  rational,  more  palatable  to  the  believer,  and 
Bore  esstly  defensible  against  the  assailant.  The  proo- 
e«  has  been  going  forward  with  a  good  degree  of  stead- 
nm  ever  since  the  daya  of  president  Edwards.  One 
has  mifgtmed  change  in  one  part,  another  in  another; 
-«ae  has  bfooght  forward  a  metaphysical  novelty,  an> 
•Aer a  theoh^ical  one,  a  third  an  ethict|];  liberal  and. 


progrcasive  influences  have  become  incorporated  in  or* 
gana  and  institutions^  free  pulpits  have  popularized  the 
various  innovations;  new  generations  have  grown  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  improved  doctrination ;  in 
short,  an  almost  complete  theological  revolution  has 
gradually  taken  place.  In  their  earliest  development, 
the  more  generally  received  of  these  new  views  were 
styled  "New-light  Divinity;"  then  "New  Divinity," 
Afterwards  "  Edwardean ;"  sometimes  ^  Hopkintonian" 
or  "  Hopkinsian."  From  the  fact  that  Edwards,  Hop* 
kins,  West,  and  Catlin  resided  in  Berkshire  County,  the 
svstem  was  at  one  time  called  "  Berkshire  Divinitv." 
When  embraced  in  Great  Britain  by  Andrew  Fuller, 
Dr.  Ryland,  Robert  Hall,  Sutcliffe,  Carey,  Jay,  and  Era- 
kine,  it  was  caUed  "  American  Theology,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  European  systems.  In  this  country  it  has 
often  been  denominated  "  New  England  Theology,"  in 
order  to  discriminate  it  from  systems  that  have  prevail** 
ed  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  This  term,  however,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  partly  because  the  New  England 
theology  of  to-day  is  very  different  from  the  New  Eng- 
land theology  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  part- 
ly because,  in  speaking  of  the  New  England  theology 
of  recent  times,  the  term  must  be  used  in  a  sense  suf- 
ficiently wide  and  vague  to  include  diflbring  types  of 
doctrine  historicallv  associated  with  various  individual 
divines  and  with  the  Andover,  New  Haven,  and  East 
Windsor  (now  Hartford)  schools. 

The  precise  relation  sustained  by  the  elder  Edwards 
(1708-58)  to  this  theological  devekipment  has  long  been, 
and  still  remains,  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  advo» 
cates  of  the  roost  advanced  new  views  are  anxions  to 
claim  him  as  the  real  father  of  the  whole  movement, 
while  the  Old-school  writers,  with  equal  zeal,  endeavor 
to  guard  the  good  man's  memory  from  so  "  slanderous" 
an  allegation.  The  former  appeal  to  the  **  Ten  Im- 
provements in  Theology,"  enumerated  by  the  younger 
Edwards  (  WorkSf  i,  481)  as  having  been  **  made  by  his 
father,"  and  claim  that  such  a  list  entitles  their  author 
to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  innovators  upon  New 
England  orthodoxy.  The  latter  find  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  younger  Edwards  only  an  eflVirt  on  the  part 
of  its  auth<w  to  magnify  the  namber  and  character  of 
his  father^s  theological  novelties,  in  order  the  better  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  his  own  more 
radical  and  dangen^us  ones.  One  writer  (in  Princeton 
Rev,  Oct.  1858)  has  attempted  to  show  that  president 
Edwards's  only  deviations  from  the  current  Calvinism 
of  his  age  were  confined  to  two  points — ^viz.,  he  held  to 
mediate  instead  of  immedicUe  imputation ;  and,  secondly, 
advocated  **an  eccentric  philosophical  theory  of  virtue." 
The  true  state  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  that  Ed- 
wards, without  intending  to  initiate,  or  even  to  occasion, 
such  a  grand  revolution,  really  advanced  principles  and 
made  statements  which  afterwards  suggested,  and  al- 
most logically  necessitated,  the  peculiar  views  and  even 
phraseology  of  his  successors  (see  Park,  On  the  Rite  of 
the  Edwardean  Theory  of  the  AUmemetO), 

To  present  a  complete  delineation  of  New  England 
theology,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  critical  hi^ 
tory  of  New  England  speculation.  Contributions  and 
modifying  influences  have  come  from  so  many  sources 
that  even  then  it  wonld  be  exceedingly  difiicult  to  ap- 
portion to  each  of  the  original  elaborators  his  precise 
due.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inti- 
macy of  the  relations  which  subsisted  among  them.  So 
close  were  those  relations  that  in  some  instances  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  determine  the  real  authorship  of 
important  modifications.  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Hop- 
kins, the  *' great  triumvirate  of  New  England  theologi- 
ans," were  not  merely  contemporaries,  they  were  confi- 
dential friends,  reciprocal  teachers  and  learners,  mutnal 
givers  and  receivers,  allied  investigatorn  of  divine  truth. 
Each  had  peculiarities  of  belief,  each  held  fast  to  the 
substance  of  the  old  Calvinistio  system ;  but  there  was 
substantial  agreement  in  much  that  was  new  and  revor> 
lutionary.    For  many  .years  .they  enjoyed  the  most  fa- 
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rorable  opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  sentiments, 
mutual  stimulation,  and  influence.  Their  relattons  to 
the  generation  succeeding  were  also  intimate.  The 
first  was  father  of  Dr.  £d wards,  the  second  his  theologi- 
cal teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellor, 
find  was  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  exami- 
natiuu  of  his  father's  M6S.  West  was  a  confidential 
companion  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins,  intimate  also  with 
Drs.  Edwards,  Smalley,  and  Emmons.  Through  Dr, 
Edwards  the  spirit  of  the  triumvirate  was  transmitted 
to  his  pupils  D wight  and  Griffin,  to  his  friends  Backus 
and  SniaUey.  Smalley  was  a  pupil  of  Bellamy,  the  in- 
structor of  Emmons,  the  friend  of  Hopkins  and  West. 
To  ascertain  the  exact  contribution  of  any  one  of  these 
to  the  actual  development  is  evidently  a  task  of  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

About  the  year  1756  there  were  four  or  five  clergy- 
men whose  views  had  come  to  be  popularly  distinguish- 
ed as  ^  Edwardean."    In  1778  the  number  had  increased, 
according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  to  about  forty-five.    During  this 
year  Dr.  Hopkins  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Satwe 
jqf  True  iJulinesSf  elaborating  the  Edwardean  theory 
more  perfectly  than  Edwards  had  done;  and,  in  a  volu- 
JDinous  appendix,  defending  it  against  the  objections 
which  Mr.  Hart  and  others  had  published  against  it. 
Thencefurtii  the  Edwardeans  were  generally  denomi- 
nated "Hopkinsians.*'    This  new  term,  though  first  ap- 
plied to  the  New  Divinity  with  special  reference  to  its 
.doctrine  of  the  utter  sinfulness  of  all  acts  preceding  re- 
generation, was  soon  used  to  designate  all  Calvinistic 
•olivines  who  favored  the  doctrines  of  general  atonement, 
.natural  ability,  the  active  nature  of  all  holiness  and  sin, 
.and  the  justice  of  God  in  imputing  to  men  none  but 
their  own  personal  transgressions.     Their  number  in 
'1796,  according  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  was  upwards  of  a  hun- 
^Ired.   Dr.  Stiles  enumerates  as  among  the  champions  of 
the  new  system  in  1787  the  two  Edwardses,  Bellamy, 
Hopkins,  Trumbull,  Smalley,  Judson,  Spring,  Kobinson 
(father  of  Dr.  Edward  Kobuison),  Strong,  Dwight,  Em- 
mons.    In  17d9  Hopkins  appended  the  names  of  West, 
Levi  Hart,  Backus,  presidents  Balch  and  Fitch.    A  later 
pen  has  added  the  honored  names  of  Dr.  Catlin,  presi- 
dent .\ppleton,  and  Dr.  Austin.     At  the  present  time 
.the  peculiarities  of  New-school  New  England  theology 
have  very  general  prevalence  in  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  New  England  and  West- 
em  States,  and  are  favored  by  many  in  other  Calvinis- 
.tic  bodies.     They  are  taught  in  the  theological  semi- 
.naries  of  Andover,  New  Haven,  Bangor,  and  Chicago. 
They  are  disseminated  by  quarterly  and  other  organs 
'  of  marked  ability,  among  which  the  Jiibliofheca  Sacra 
•  and  The  Neto-JCngUinder  hold  the  first  rank.     They 
.have  affected  the  current  theological  teachings  of  the 
Baptist  churches  not  a  little;  and  the  great  schism  which 
divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  was  chiefly 
traceable  to  their  influence  in  that  communion.     See 

PRKSBYTEKIAM  ChUROH  IM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

II.  RelotioH  to  Oriffitial  ColvtRism, — The  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  principles  accepted  by  the  New-school 
representatives  of  modem  New  England  theology,  aiid 
fundamental  to  their  system  of  doctrine,  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1.)  There  is  a  radical  distinction  between  necessi- 
ty and  certainty.  (2.)  All  sin  is  of  an  active  and  vol- 
untary nature;  the  same  is  true  of  all  holiness.  (3.) 
Althoug)i  in  every  exercise  the  human  will  possesses 

•the  natural  power  of  contrary  choice,  still,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  invariably  determined  by  motives.  In  oth- 
er words,  although  the  will  always  can  choose  the  least 

•apparent  good,  it  always  will  choose  the  greatest  appar- 
ent good.     (4.)  Natural  ability  must  in  all  cases  equal 

•obligation.  (5.)  Moral  character  or  deserts  are  in  no 
case  transferable.  In  logically  adhering  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  such  as  these  in  all  their  theological  applica- 
tions, the  Edwardean  divines  have  deviated  from  the 
<dd  Calvinistic  system  in  the  following  important  theo- 

•kigical,  anthropological,  and  soterlological  points : 

-.  L  Prtdattnatiotu^They  do  pot  teach  that  God  de- 


crees the  volitions  of  moral  agents  in  sach  «  sense  as  19 
make  those  volitions  necessary,  but  only  that  he  has  de- 
termined so  to  make  and  place  men  that  they  will  act 
just  as  they  do.  In  this  manner  God*s  decrees  secure 
the  certainty  of  men's  choices^  but  do  not  secure  their 
necessity.  He  predetermines  all  that  lies  back  of  the 
volition — the  sensibilities  of  the  agent  and  whatever 
may  act  on  these — which  predetermination  enables  him 
to  foresee  the  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  agent  is 
able  in  any  case  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  actually 
does ;  and  ought  to  make  a  holy  choice  even  where  God 
foresees  that  the  choice  will  be  sinful,  and  actually  de- 
crees to  do  that  which  will  in  f^ct  r^ult  in  the  sinful 
choice  or  to  omit  that  which  would  prevent  iu 

2.  Original  Situ — Denying  that  there  can  be  any  ill 
desert  prior  to  personal  transgression,  ihey  repudiate 
the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity,  both  in  its  mediate  and 
immediate  forms,  with  their  realistic  and  diathetic  jus- 
tifications or  theodicies.  In  ifs  place  they  maintain  that, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  all  men  are  so 
made  and  placed  that  they  will  uniformly,  certainly,  but 
freely,  choose  wrong  rather  than  right.  This  constitu- 
tion is  not  sin,  but  merely  the  sure  occasion  of  it. 

3.  The  Atonement. — (1.)  As  to  its  nature,  they  teach 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfactioDj  not  to 
the  distributive,  but  only  to  the  general,  justice  of  God. 
He  suffered  not  the  exact  penalty  of  the  law,  but  pains 
substituted  for  that  penalty-  and  answering  its  purpose 
in  the  securement  of  the  ends  of  the  moral  government. 
(2.)  As  to  the  ground  o/iti  necessity.  The  necessity  for 
an  atonement  was  governmental,  not  arbitrary  or  ont<i- 
logicaL  (3.)  Fruits:  (a)  simply  release  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  thus  mediately  the  blessings  to  the  re- 
ception of  which  that  curse  was  a  bar  (Emmons),  or  (&), 
all  blessings  whatsoever  (Griffin  and  the  main  body). 
(4.)  Extent.  The  atonement  was  not  designed  for  the 
elect  alone,  but  was  made  for  all  men  as  truly  as  for 
any. 

4.  Justification  does  not  consist  in  any  real  or  hypo- 
thetical transfer  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the 
believer,  but  in  pardoning  his  sins  for  Christ's  sake  and 
treating  him  as  if  innocent  (Emmons),  as  if  holy  (main 
body). 

5.  Regeneration, — Objecting  to  old  Calvinistio-descrip- 
tions  of  this  work,  the  New  England  theologians  define 
it  (a)  as  a  divine  communicadon  of  a  new  spiritual  taste 
or  relish  (elder  Etlwards,  Dwight,  etc) ;  or  (6),  as  a  spir- 
itual illumiiMtion  (Bellamy);  or  (c),  as  a  (human)  change 
of  governing  purpose  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Taylor,  Finney,  etc.);  or  (d),  as  a  gradual  con- 
version by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (pecul- 
iar to  Gilbert  and  his  sympathizers);  or  («),  as  that 
radical  change  of  the  soul  which  is  pniducecl  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  consists  in  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  sensibilities  and  a  change 
of  preference  from  wrong  to  right  (Prof.  Park);  or  (y*), 
as  a  restoration  of  that  life-communion  with  which  Gtid 
was  lost  by  sin  (Bushnell).  Professor  Park  would  ap- 
ply the  term  regeneration  to  the  work  instantaneously 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  term  conversion  to  the  first  holy  act  of  the  soul 
itself,  the  work  of  God  preceding  the  free  act  of  the 
soul  in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  time.  By 
some  the  soul  in  this  change  is  called  wboU}'  active 
(Emmons,  Spring,  Pond);  by  others,  wholly  passive 
(Smallev,  Burton);  by  others,  both  active  and  passivie 
(Park).* 

6.  Perseverance, — ^The  elect  can  fall  away  after  icypen- 
eration,  even  totally  and  finally,  but  never  wilL  This 
is  maintained  by  most  on  purely  Biblical,  as  disttnguisb- 
ed  from  psychological,  grounds. 

Other  points  might  be  adduced  on  which  original 
Calvinism  and  the  new  tenets  are  far  fWrno  aocordani ; 
but  these  are  the  most  fundamental,  and  the  difierencea 
above  indicated  will  be  fotmd  a  key  to  the  whole  8y»> 
tem.     Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the  spiritTof 
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the  two  Uum  their  respective  views  of  the  final  end  of 
Uod  in  creation  and  providence.  According  to  Old  Cal- 
rtninif  that  end — the  end  to  which  all  minor  ones  are 
Buboidiiuaed — is  the  manifestation  of  God's  character, 
paiticttlarly  his  justice  and  mercy,  to  intelligent  creat- 
ures; according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  as  under- 
Mood  by  many,  it  is  the  production  of  the  largest  amount 
uf  boj^fimtB  possible,  holiness  being  simply  a  means 
tberetp;  according  to  Andover,  and  perhaps  the  main 
body  of  New  England  Calvinists  of  the  New  School,  it 
is  the  Mcurement  of  the  largest  amount  of  Ao/meat,,the 
highest  happiness  being  simply  a  natural  consequence. 
(But  see  a  somewhat  different  representation  of  Taylor's 
views  by  president  Porter  in  The  NeW'En^ander  for 
I880,pw726-77a) 

The  controversy  respecting  the  "  Doings  of  the  Un- 
regenerate"  has  been  quite  too  prominent  in  the  history 
and  development  of  this  New  Divinity  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  There  have  been  three  theories :  (1.) 
That  man  is  under  obligation  to  repent  at  once,  and 
that  all  moral  choices  before  repentance  are  sinful  and 
flust  be  utterly  forbidden  (Emmons,  Spring,  Farlt).  (2.) 
That  man  is  under  obligation  to  repent  immediately, 
bui  lie  may  perform  preliminary  acts  which  are  neither 
sinful  nor  holy,  and  hence  are  not  forbidden  (Taylor). 
(3.)  (Corresponding  with  the  Old-school  theory)  That 
while  all  acts  of  choice  are  sinful  before  repentance,  it 
ii  acill  right  to  exhort  men  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain acts  before  repentance,  as  this  is  the  most  probable 
method  of  securing  their  repentance  (Dwight). 

III.  RelaUoH  to  Oru/iaal  A  rmmianiitn. — The  repre- 
sentatives of  old-fashioned  Calvinism  have  often  charged 
that  (he  modifications  introduced  by  the  Edwardean  di- 
vines have  simply  brought  about  a  substitution  of  the 
Annhiia&  system  fur  the  Calvinistic  one  of  the  primi- 
tive New  England  churches.  The  teachings  of  New 
Eogfauid  theology  with  respect  to  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  individoal  salvation  upon  individual  divine  elec- 
tion, ss  slso  with  respect  to  *' special"  grace  and  to 
hiunan  ability  considered  apart  from  the  gracious  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  not  sustain  this  charge;  but  in  al- 
DMt  every  other  principle  and  doctrine  the  allegation  is, 
in  oar  view,  susceptible  of  the  fullest  substantiation. 

1.  Take  the  **  live  points*^  of  the  original  Arminian 
CAtTDversy.  The  Calvinists  affirmed  and  the  Armin- 
iuH  denied  (1)  that  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  the 
eternal  salvati<Mi  or  damnation  of  individual  men  are 
irrespective  of  the  use  they  may  make  of  their  own 
freedom ;  (2)  that  in  the  divine  purpose  and  by  divine 
decree  the  benefiu  of  the  atonement  are  limited  to  un- 
eonditionally  elected  individuab;  (8)  that  in  conse- 
quence of  original  sin  all  persons  naturally  engendered 
from  Adam  are  in  such  a  condition  of  spiritual  death 
that  without  that  effectual  calling  and  supernatural 
rruovaiiott  which  is  by  divine  decree  limited  to  the 
eiect  they  can  do  absolutely  nothing  either  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  God*s  law  or  towards  an  effectual  ap- 
pmpristion  of  the  benefits  of  redemption;  (4)  that  those 
gnaovM  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  adapted 
and  snfficient  to  lead  a  sinner  to  true  repentance  and 
sBivatioo  are  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  race,  name- 
i}*.  to  the  unoondttionally  elect;  and  (5)  that  true  be- 
lievers caonoC,  by  any  possibility,  totally  and  finally  fall 
{nm  grace.  In  every  one  of  these  memorable  issues 
<^  the  Remonstrant  and  Contoa-Reroonstrant  parties 
ih»  representatives  of  New  England  theology  stand 
with  the  original  Arminian& 

1  The  same  wtetaphpiical  and  ethical  jnincipleB  un- 
<iedie  the  two  systems.  We  will  review  them  in  the 
wfcr  before  given:  (1.)  Certainty  as  distinguished 
^^om  neeessitv.  This  was  a  favorite  Arminian  distino- 
ti«  (see  Arminius,  i,  280,  281 ;  iii,  402,  411,  416,  428, 
^;  Efialolm  Theoiogio^  episCxiz,  Ixxii  [Arminius] ; 
i^sroeUsBus,  p.  774^  etc ),  (2.)  Active  and  voluntary 
»tare  of  sin  and  boltness,  universall.v  maintained  by 
the  Aronnian  divines  (see,  for  instance,  Episcopius,  ii, 
^  h;  CttteUsena,  p.  186,  137,  902,  904;  limborch,  H, 


xxiii,  1^ ;  III,  iv,  8 ;  Y,  iii,  2).  (8.)  Self-detenmnation 
in  view  of  motives.  According  to  New  -  school  New 
England  theology,  the  will  invariably  chooses  th^ 
g^reatest  apparent  good.  This  may  be  deemed  incom- 
patible with  Arminian  principles.  Properly  explained, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  The  theory  is  not 
that  the  will  invariably  chooses  the  greatest  real  gooil 
proffered  for  choice,  nor  even  the  greatest  apparent 
good  as  estimated  by  the  cool  exercise  of  judgment,  but 
simply  that  it  chooses  that  good  which  appears  to  the 
subject,  organized,  circumstanced,  and  diq;>osed  as  he  is, 
as  most  desirable.  It  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
a  man  invariably  chooees  justas  under  the  circumstances 
at  that  moment  the  state  of  his  mind  prompts  him  to 
choose.  But,  (a),  the  Arminian  authorities  never  denietl 
this  position.  They  denied  that  the  mere  absence  of  co- 
action  constituted  liberty  (Episcopius,  i, 856, 857  a) ;  but 
New  England  divines  do  the  same.  They  denied  that 
mere  spontaneity  is  liberty  in  its  full  sense  (ibid.  p.  11)8  b; 
Curcellseus,  p.  158, 159) ;  but  the  New  England  divines  do 
the  same. .  They  denied^  as  did  Leibnitz,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  will  is  invariably  determined  **  ab  ultimo  jiuli- 
cio  rationis  practioo*'  (Episcopius,  i,  209  b  sq. ;  Curcell»: 
us,  p.  985;  Limborch,  p.  181, etc.);  but  in  the  form  pro- 
pounded to  them,  the  divines  of  New  England  would  in 
like  manner  repudiate  it  They  denied  that  the  will  ii 
necessarily  determined  by  motives;  but  this  doctrine  is 
rejected  with  equal  explicitness  by  champions  of  New- 
school  New  England  theology.  (5.)  The  will  in  all 
rational  clioices  invariably  acts  in  view  of  a  good  (Epi- 
scopius, i,  202  b,  et  al.).  (c.)  The  will  is  able  to  choose 
the  least  apparent  good.  This  follows  from  the  Armin- 
ian doctrine  of  power  to  the  contrary.  It  is  also  illufr> 
trated  in  choices  between  objects  of  equal  apparent  de- 
sirableness. "  Si  paria  offerat,  quorum  alterum  lantiim 
eligendum  est,  libertas  plenaria  locum  habebit**  (ibid, 
p.  207).  (d)  In  all  deliberate  choices  men  ordiaarie 
follow  the  decision  of  the  judgment;  when  not,  it  is 
because  **  alia  quoxlam  causa  impediat"  (ibid.  De  Libero 
ArbitriOf  VI II,  ix).  (t.)  They  will  never  choose  evil 
as  evil,  or  '*sub  rations  mali**  (ibid,  i,  215  b,  818  sq.). 
(/.)  Though  the  will  does  not  invariably  choose  the 
greatest  good  according  to  the  decision  of  the  jndg- 
ment,  it  does  in  all  rational  choices  invariably  choose 
that  good  which  seems  the  roost  desirable  to  the  whole 
man.  This  doctriue  seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  cap. 
X  of  Episcopius,  Exqmen  Sententia  Cameronis,  The 
apparent  contradiction  found  in  cap.  viii  of  his  Respon^ 
sio  ad  Dejhmanem  Cameronis  is  easily  solved  by  ob- 
serving that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Episcopius,  as 
according  to  that  of  the  New  England  divines,  the  will 
does  not  invariably  follow  the  dictate  of  reason,  nor  in- 
variably follow  the  dictate  of  the  natura  appetitiva^ 
both  which  maintenances  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  in  question — to  wit,  that  the  will  invariably 
chooses  the  good  which  to  the  whole  man  under  the  in- 
ward and  outward  conditions  seems  the  most  desirable. 
On  this  point,  then,  so  far  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New- 
school  divines  of  New  England  from  being  incompari- 
ble  with  Arminian  teachings  that,  on  the  contrary,  that 
doctrine  finds  in  Remonstrant  literature  some  of  its 
earliest  and  most  carefully  guarded  enunciations.  (4.) 
Obligation  cannot  transcend  ability^an  axiom  with  the 
Arminians  (see  Arminius,  DedaraOot  passim;  Curcel- 
IsBus,  p.  96  b;  also  YII,  ii,  posn'm;  Limborch,  III,  iv, 
7,  etc.).  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  nwrtd  ability  is  much  older 
xhan  its  emergence  in  New  England  theology,  being 
dearlv  laid  down  in  several  of  the  elder  Arminian  di- 
vines  (see  Episcopius,  ii,  94  a;  Curoellieus,  p.  156,  421). 
(5.)  Intransferableness  of  moral  character  and  deserts, 
stronglv  asserted  bv  Episcopius,  ii,  151  b;  by  Curcel- 
IsBus,  p".  181-187,  424,  470,  896-902;  by  Limborch,  V, 
Ixxvii,  18;  III,  iii,  11,  etc 

8.  In  positive  theological,  anthropological,  and  toteri^ 
ological  teaehingt  the  two  systems  are  in  marked  accord* 
(1.)  The  Decrees  of  God.-^The  New-school  divines  of 
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New  England  bold  to  a  anivenal  foreordination,  ab- 
Bolute  as  respects  all  divine  acts,  effectual  as  regards  all 
consequences  of  those  acts.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  those  acts  is  the  establishment  and  nsaintenanoe  of 
hnman  freedom.  What  said  Arminian  theology  ?  (a.) 
All  divine  acts  are  absolutely  decreed — '*  Dens  nihil 
facit,  nisi  prius  apud  se  id  decreverit  faoere"  (Curoel- 
Iseus,  p.  82).  (6.)  God  foreordains  (positively  or  per- 
noissively)  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass — "  Nihil  absque 
ipsins  pertnissu  aut  directione  evenit**  (ibid.  p.  87).  (c.) 
God  decrees  to  do  things  which  he  knows  will  occasion 
sinful  choices  on  the  part  of  men,  and  to  abstain  from 
acts  which,  if  wrought,  he  knows  would  prevent  sinful 
choices.  This  also  is  clearly  involved  in  what  is  laid 
down  by  Armlnius  (iii,  418-^29),  Episcopius,  CureellsBUs, 
and  Limborch  on  Permisaio,  Excmcatioy  and  Induration 
(d)  God  decrees  to  do  that  which  he  knows  will  occa- 
sion sin,  for  a  specific  end,  and  that  end  is  the  best  pos- 
sible (Arminius,  iii,  419).  («.)  A  decree  to  do  that  which 
will  as  a  matter  of  fact  occasion  sin  does  not  in  any  wise 
necessitate  that  sin  (Curcellieus,  p.d82, 1021). 

(2.)  The  Constitution  ofMtn  not  Sin,  but  ike  Inoaria" 
tie  Occasion  of  Sin, — No  New  England  divine  has  pro- 
duced an  abler  exposition  and  defence  of  this  view  than 
are  found  in  Gurcellsns,  DisKtiatio  de  Peccato  Originu, 
and  in  Limborch,  III,  iv. 

(3.)  The  A  tonemen/.-— The  identity  of  the  Edwardean 
theory  of  the  atonement  with  the  Dutch  Arminian,  as 
respects  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  ground  of  its  ne- 
cessity, and  its  extent,  is  articulately  proven  in  art.  iii  of 
the  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  July,  1860. 

(4.)  Justification, — Anninius's  definition  of  Justifica- 
tion could  be  subscribed  to  by  the  whole  body  of  New 
England  divines  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Em- 
mons. '*  Justification  is  a  just  and  gracious  act  of  God 
as  a  judge,  by  which,  from  the  throne  of  his  grace  and 
mercy,  he  absolves  from  his  sins  man,  a  sinner,  but  who 
is  a  believer,  on  acconnt  of  Christ  and  the  obedience 
and  righteousness  ofChrist,  and  considers  him  righteous 
[justum],  to  the  salvation  of  the  justified  person,  and  to 
the  glory  of  divine  righteousness  and  grace"*  (ii,  116). 

(5.)  RegeneraHon, — By  the  elder  Arminian,  Calvinis* 
tic,  and  Lutheran  divines  this  operation  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  sharply  and  definitely  distinguished  from  sanctifica- 
tion,  but  in  the  definitions  of  the  representative  New 
England  divines  there  is  nothing  to  which  Arminius  or 
his  disciples  would  have  objected. 

(6.)  Perseverance, — (a.)  The  regenerate  ccm  fall  away. 
This  is  universally  maintained  by  the  Arminians.  (6.) 
The  regenerate  in  point  of  fact  never  do  fall  away.  Ar- 
minius did  not  decide.  He  says,  ''At  no  period  have  I 
asserted  that  believers  do  finally  decline  or  fall  away 
from  faith  and  salvation"  (it,  281).  Like  New  England 
Calvinists,  he  asserted  the  posmhUity,  but  not  the  fact, 
of  a  total  and  final  defection  of  the  elect. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelical 
New  England  reaction  against  Calvinism,  while  re- 
markably indigenous  and  original,  resembles  in  a  most 
atriking  manner  the  earlier  Arminian  reaction.  The 
Remonstrants  repudiated  no  part  of  standard  Calvinism 
which  these  New  England  theologians  do  not  repu- 
diate; they  revolted  from  traditional  tenets  from  the 
same  honorable  motives ;  they  anticipated  by  two  cen- 
turies nearly  every  favorite  idea  of  their  New  England 
successors,  and  would  perhaps  have  anticipated  every 
one  explicitly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  psychological  and  ethical  sciences.  Nevertheless, 
there  ever  remains  this  radical  difl'erence,  that  accord- 
ing to  New  England  theology,  as  according  to  original 
Calvinism,  the  real  reason  why  one  man  is  saved  and 
another  is  not,  is  always  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  found 
in  the  different  foreordinations  of  God  respecting  the 
two,  and  this  difference  of  foreordinations  is  referable 
solely  to  the  sovereign  good->pleasure  of  God. 

rV.  Variations  and  5We-»Mti«.— Several  noteworthv 
views  and  speculations,  to  which  their  respective  authors 
owed  no  small  share  of  their  reputation,  are  either  not 


adopted  or  positively  repudiated  by  the  great  mas  of 
recent  New  England  Calvinists.     For  example: 

1.  The  Edwardean  notion  of  human  libertv.  Presi- 
dent  Edwards  is  generally  understood  to  have  accepted 
the  definition  of  Locke  and  of  the  sensational  school, 
making  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  **  the  power,  op- 
portunity, or  advantage  chat  any  one  has  to  do  as  he 
pleases;"  In  other  words,  one's  ability  freely  to  exerute 
volitions  philosophically  or  coactively  necestitaied.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  definition  is  now  univereally  admit- 
ted.   See  Edwards. 

2.  Hopkins's  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence. 
This  was  at  one  time  the  most  vital  and  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  New  Divinity.  With  Hopkins  it  was  the 
comer-stone  of  systematic  theology.    See  Hopkin& 

3.  Emmons's  hypothesis  of  God's  efllcient  causality  of 
every  moral  act  of  man.  Emmons  held  that  God  was 
the  efficient  originator  of  every  volition  of  the  human 
mind,  good  or  evil,  holy  or  sinful.  He  has  had  but  few 
adherents,  and  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  whether  he 
has  been  correctly  understood  by  many  on  this  point 
(Park,  Memoir,  p.  886  sq.).     See  Emmons. 

4.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor's  view  of  the  non-preventa- 
bility  of  sin,  his  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  virtue,  and  his 
metaphysical  explanation  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  See 
Tayu>r. 

6.  The  perfectionism  of  Prof.  Finney.  Sec  Chris- 
tian Perfection  ;  Oberlin  Thboijoot. 

6.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  doctrine  that  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  ha\*e  enjoyed  an  equitable  probation  in  a 
previous  state  of  being,  and  that  they  are  bom  under 
the  curse  of  original  sin  on  account  of  having  sinned  in 
that  pre-exiittent  state.  See  his  Confiict  <^  A^  and 
Concord  of  Ages,    See  Pre-rxistencb. 

7.  Dr.  Horace  Rushnell's  view  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Sacred  Trinity,  of  revelation,  sin,  and  the  atonement. 
See  literature  below. 

V.  Literature. — 1 .  In  General— Memoirs  and  Works  of 
the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Stephen  and  SamoH 
West,  Samuel  Spring,  .John  Smalley,  Emmons,  Dwight, 
Leonard  Woods,  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet  Tyler,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Horace  Bushnell,  and  othere  above  mentioned; 
Park,  Essay  on  the  Development  of  the  Edwardean  Theory 
of  the  A  tonement  (prefixed  to  his  collection  of  Discourses 
and  Treatises  on  the  A  tonement  by  Edwards,  Smalley, 
Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griflin,  Burge,  and  Weeks) :  Woods, 
Old  and  New  Theology  (from  an  Old-school  Presbyterian 
standpoint);  Hodgson  [Meth.],  AVtr  Divinity  Exam" 
ined;  Fisk  [Meth.],  The  Calvinistic  Contravene;  EUis 
[Unit.],  Fijfy  Years  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy ;  Fiske 
[Cong.],  New  Eng,  Theol  in  ^tW.  Sac.  xxii,  477,  668: 
Lawrence,  in  Amer.  Theol  Rev.  May,  1860;  Bibl,  Sac, 
and  Princeton  Bibl  Repertory,  1851-52,  nn<\  passim  ;  The 
Church  Review,  ii,  89 ;  v,  849;  Smith,  Church  History  in 
Tables,  p.  78 ;  Ueberw^,  Hist,  of  Phil  (Amer.  ed.),  ii, 
443-460;  Sherman,  New  England  Divines;  Spragne, 
Annals, 

2.  The  PrC'Edwardean  Period. — See  Spragne,  A  nnals, 
vol.  i ;  Cotton,  John  ;  Davenport,  John  ;  Mather, 
Cotton,  Increase,  and  Richard;  Stoddard,  Solo- 
mon ;  Wigglksworth,  Edward. 

8.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  Theology. — Reviews  of 
his  work  on  the  Will  bv  Dr.  James  Dana  (1770),  J.  Dav 
(1841 ),  A.  T.  Bledsoe  (1845),  D.  D.  Whedon  (1859) ;  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes's  art  in  the  International  Rev,  July, 
1880.  The  BibHotheca  Sacra  will  give  some  of  Ed- 
wardses yet  unpublished  manuscripts  in  1881.  One  on 
Trinity  and  Redemption,  ed.  by  Smyth,  N.  Y.  1880. 
See  Edwards. 

4.  Hopkins  and  Hopkinsianism, — Memoir  and  Works, 
8  vols. ;  B^.  Sac.  ix,  174  sq. ;  x,  68  sq. ;  xix,  688 ;  Ely, 
Calvinism  and  Hopkinsianism,    See  Hopkins.  Samusi. 

5.  Emmons  and  Emmonsism, — Memoir  and  Works,  6 
vols. ;  abstract  of  his  theology  in  Bibl  Sac  vn,  254  sq., 
479  sq. ;  see  also  ix,  170  sq.,  and  xxii,  467  tq. ;  Smith, 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  p.  215-268. 

6.  Taylor  and  Taylorism,-^  Memoir  ami  Worh,  4 
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Tols.;  BibL  Sac  xvii,  855  sq^  462  sq.;  Lord,  in  the 
Evcmg.  Mag,  1882-S6;  Tyler,  L^tr  to  Dr.  UawtB;  es- 
says in  Christian  Spectator  and  Spirit  of  Atitaiont^  pas- 
rioD ;  Pigeon,  New  ff avert  Theology^  in  Lit.  and  TheoL Re* 
view,  V,  149  aq. ;  vi,  121, 280, 557 ;  Fisher,  Diecumnm  m 
Bietoryamd  Theology  (1880),  p.  285  sq.;  Thasher,  Taylor^ 
iem  Exammed  (1884,  l2nio);  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  OcU  1860, 
1862  r  New-Engtamkr,  1859, 1860. 

7.  BuehneU  and  Biuhwllism.  —  Life  and  Lettere; 
Workij  especially  God  in  Christ:  —  Forgiveness  and 
Law : — Vicarious  Sacrifice  t  TumbuU,  Review  of  Bush' 
ndts  Theories ;  Hovey,  God  with  Us,  an  Exam,  of  Busk- 
mdTs  Vie.  Sac;  Bartol,  Principles  and  Portraits,  p.  366 
sq. ;  The  NeW'Englander,  ii,  809, 440 ;  r,  6;  Meth.  Quar. 
Rev.  1966. 

8.  New  Divinitg  in  the  Presbifterian  Church. — ^Memoirs 
and  writings  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes;  Beman,  On  the 
Atonement;  DutBMA,  Regeneration ;  Whelpley,  Trian* 
gie;  £.  S.  Ely,  £.  D.  Griffin,  etc.;  Hodge,  Essays  and 
Renews;  BUtL  Sac  xx,  561.  See  Pkksbytkrian 
Church,  Nkw>8Chooi. 

9.  The  ""Otd  SchooT  in  New  England  Theology. ^TyXtx, 
Memoir  and  I^eetures ;  Woodti,  Works  (6  vols.) ;  Burton, 
Essays;  Fisher,  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology, 
p.  227  sq.;  BibL  Sac.  xx,  811  sq.;  xxx,  871  sq.;  Par- 
sons Cooke,  New  England  Puritan;  Recorder,  etc. 
(W.  F.  W.) 

THEOUXyT,  pRAcncAU   See  Practical  Thbol- 

OGY. 

THE0L06T,  Scholastic.    See  Scholastic  Thb- 

OLOGT. 

TUEOLCXxT  ASD  SciEKCB.  See  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. 

THEOLOGY,  Speculativk.  This  title  has  come 
into  use,  particularly  in  Germany,  to  designate  that 
method  in  systematic  theology  which,  availing  itself  of 
all  the  helps  subsidiary  to  theology,  collects  its  material 
under  the  guidance  ot  a  philosophical,  or  speculative, 
siinrey  of  the  fleld,  and  combines  it  into  a  systematic 
whole. 

1.  The  necessity  for  soch  a  term  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  neither  systematic  theology  nor  Christianity  itself 
can  be  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  system  of  prac- 
tical doctrines  only.  Christianity  is  designed  to  bene6t 
the  entire  man,  his  intellect  as  well  as  his  feelings  and 
wilL  Indeed,  Christian  piety  is  based  on  the  truth  ;  and 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  the  truth  and  the  abso- 
lufe  religion.  To  attain  a  direct  objective  knowledge  of 
God,  as  distinct  from  the  indirect  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  etc,  is  evidently 
the  work  of  speculation ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  that 
defence  of  Christianity  which  not  only  undermines  the 
arguments  of  assailants,  but  establishes  the  reasons  for 
Christfanity  in  truth. 

2.  The  material  of  specnlative  theology  is  gathered 
from  the  realm  of  experience  everywhere,  mundane 
and  supermundane,  and  more  directly  still  from  the 
Christian  faith.  The  task  of  specnlative  theology  is  to 
combine  the  experimental  facts  of  the  religious  life  into 
a  harmonious  system  in  which  thought  and  scientific 
knowledge  are  the  other  elements.  Its  method  is  to 
seize  on  the  historical  facts  connected  with  Christianity 
and  trace  them  up  until  it  arrives  at  the  great  central 
fact — the  divine  life  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Faith,  by  which  we  mean  an  immovable  foot- 
ing on  the  truths  and  realities  of  Christianit}',  is  there- 
fore a  prerequisite  for  this  science;  but  this  can  never 
become  fanaticism,  because  the  science  is  equally  based 
on  the  safe  ground  of  known  historic  fact. 

Christianity  is  specially  adapted  for  speculative  treat- 
ment by  reason  of  its  possessing  a  point  of  internal  unity 
which  combines  both  idea  and  fact,  God  and  man,  and 
therefore  concentrates  in  itself  the  power  to  overcome 
all  contrasts.  The  ancient  Church  correctly  fixed  that 
point  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  (Ignatius,  Irenieus, 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa).    The  dangers 


of  speculation  in  theology  are  well  illustrated  in  the  in* 
tellectualism  of  contemplation  as  displayed  in  the  East- 
ern Church.  The  more  practical  and  ethical  tendency 
of  the  West  served  to  complete,  and,  to  some  extent,  cor- 
rect, the  Eastern  intellectualism.  Tertullian  and  Au- 
gustine gave  themselves  to  practical  speculation;  but 
Anselm  was  the  father  of  genuine  Christian  speculation 
(Cur  Deus  Homo  f ).  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  though 
inferior  tq  him,  rendered  good  service  in  the  same  field. 
The  Reformation  was  concerned  rather  with  the  dis-- 
tinctively  religions  than  the  speculative  interests  of 
Christianity,  though  Anselm's  ideas  were  carried  for- 
ward and  established  in  its  progress^  Not  until  after 
fundamental  inquiries  into  the  philosophy  of  knowledge 
and  into  the  facts  connected  with  God  and  the  world 
which  we  possess  had  been  made  was  it  entirely  possi- 
ble to  utilise,  for  speculative  purposes,  the  treasures  of 
Christianity  for  defence,  attack,  and  positive  develop*, 
ment.  The  fruitage  of  such  investigations  may  be  seen 
in  the  works  of  Schleiermacher,  Daub^  Marheinecke, 
Bothe,  Martensen,  etc.     See  Philosophy. 

Upon  the  whole  subject  consult  Baur,  Christl.  Gnosis 
(1885);  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  christl  Philosophie  (1841^1, 
6  vols.).     See  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v. 

Thaomancy  (6€6ci  God,  and  fiavreia,  divination), 
a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from  the  responses  of  the 
oracle  among  heathen  nations. 

Thednas,  or  Theon  (see  the  extract  from  Philo- 
storgius  given  by  Photius),wa8  bishop  of  Marmarica,  in 
Cyrenaica,  in  the  4th  ceutur}%  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted adherents  of  Arins.  The  synodal  circular  given 
in  Athanasius,  i,  898  sq.  (ed.  Montfaucon),  from  bishop 
Alexander,  which  mentions  the  earliest  measures  taken 
against  Arius,  contains  the  names  of  Theonas  and  his 
colleague  and  neighbor  Secundus  of  Ptolemais.  The 
circular  referred  to  indicates  that  both  Theonas  and  Se- 
cundus had  been  deposed ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
deposition  was  not  enforced,  since  they  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  the  character  of  qualified  members. 
They  achieved  notoriety  in  that  synod  by  resisting  the 
Homoousion  more  firmly  even  than  did  their  leaders, 
Eusebius  and  others;  and  as  they  refused  to  nnite  in 
the  condemnation  of  Arius,  they  were  again  deposed  and 
banished.  Philostorgius  (i,  2,  \)  states  that  Theonas 
was  recalled  by  the  emperor  Constantine ;  but  he  would 
seem  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  of  the  time.  His  name  occurs  no  more  in  the 
lists  of  combatants.  See  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  7  sq. ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  9  (^Decrees  of  Nice) ;  Epiphanius, 
Har.  Ixix,  8,  and  comp.  Ixviii,  6,  and  Ixix,  11 ;  TiUemont, 
Mimoires  pour  servir  a  FHistoire  Eccles.  (Brussels,  8vo 
ed.),  vi,  2;  Hist.  Abrigie  des  Ariens,  art  vi,  vii;  and 
History  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  arU  vi,  xi. — Herzog,  Real^ 
EntyUop.  s.  v. 

TheopaBChltes  (from  Ofoc,  God,  and  ira<rx(i>,  to 
'vJjTer).  This  term  was  applied  to  those  persons  in  the 
ancient  Church  who  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  formula 
that  God  had  suffered  and  been  crucified,  and  occurs  fur 
the  first  time  in  the  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (q.  v.) 
(Epp.  i,  102, 124).  The  addition  of  the  clause  Qtbc  iarav 
pui^  to  the  Trisogion  by  Peter  Fullo  (q.  v.)  gave  great- 
er currency  to  its  use  (Theophanis,  Chronographia,  p.  97, 
184),  and  formed  an  element  in  the  Monopbvsite  dis- 
putes. Fnlgentius  Ferrandus  and  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe 
declared  in  favor  of  the  formula  ''One  belonging  to 
the  Trinity  has  been  orncified"  (see  Gieseler,  i,  2,  866; 
Schrockh,  xviii,  682),  which  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Fifth  CEcumenical  Synod  of  Constantinople  in 
668  (Anathema  10).  Fullo's  addition  to  the  Trisagion 
was  in  use  among  the  Catholics  of  Syria  until  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  Concilium  Quinsexfum  in  692  (Canon  81), 
after  which  only  Monophysites  and  Monothelites  con- 
tinued its  use.  The  Catholics,  in  the  meantime,  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  every  addition  to  the  7Vm- 
agion  involved  a  qnaternity.  Tbeopaschitism  is  a  very 
general  conception  of  the  popular  mind,  even  in  Protea* 
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Uuit  oountrie0|  and  has  found  support  in  many  hymns 
which  have  been  admitted  into  use  in  the  churches.  It 
is  also  most  intimately  connected  with  the  conception 
which  underlies  the  expression  "Mother  of  God;"  for 
if  it  may  be  said  that  God  was  bom  of  Mary,  it  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  said  that  God  was  crucified. 
See  the  Church  Histories;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doctrines^  §  102;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Theopathetics,  a  designation  of  those  mystics 
who  have  resigned  themselves,  more  or  less  passively,  to 
an  imagined  divine  manifestation.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Tanchelm,  who  appeared  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  announced  himself  as  the  residence  of  Deity ; 
Gichtel,  who  believed  himself  appointed  to  expiate  by 
his  prayers  and  penance  the  sins  of  all  mankind ;  and 
Kuhlroann,  who  traversed  Europe  the  imagined  head  of 
the  fifth  monarchy,  summoning  kings  and  nobles  to  sub- 
mission.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Woi-ldf  s.  v. 

Theopathy  (6€0C)  God,  and  wa^og,  feeling),  a 
word  used  by  Dr.  Hartley  as  synonymous  with  piety  or 
a  sense  of  Deity. 

Theoph&ndfl  ok  Byzantium,  the  designation  of 
two  earlv  ecclesiastical  characters. 

1.  A  historian  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople at  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  war  waged  with  Persia  from  667  to 
573,  and  also,  it  is  said,  a  history  of  the  reigd  of  Jus- 
tinian. Photius  mentions  both  works,  and  quotes  from 
the  former  {Cod,  64).  See  Labbeus,  JExoerpta  Legation 
nam  (Paris,  1647). 

2.  The  chrunographer,  confessor,  and  saint.  Of  this 
man  an  ancient  biography,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Theo- 
dore Studita  (q.  v.),  relates  that  he  was  bom  in  or  about 
the  year  578,  and  that  the  emperor  Constantine  Oipron- 
ymus  became  his  guardian.  The  monastic  impulse  led 
him  to  bind  himself  to  a  life  of  continence  on  the  eve  of 
bis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  patrician 
chosen  to  be  his  bride  by  the  emperor  himself,  and  sub- 
sequently to  separate  himself  from  his  wife  altogether. 
Leo  IV  called  him  to  court,  laid  upon  him  ofllcial  re- 
sponsibilities, and  placed  him  over  the  public  buildings 
in  Mysia ;  but,  in  Irene^s  reign,  Theophaues  became  a 
monk  in  Lesser  Mysia,  and  in  time  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Ager,  which  he  had  built.  He  was  a  zealous 
image- worshipper,  and  present  as  such  at  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  in  787.  In  813  Leo  the  Armenian 
sought  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of 
images,  and  punished  his  obstinate  refusal  with  impris- 
onment and  banishment  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
where  Theophanes  died  about  816.  A  Chronograpky 
by  him  is  extant,  which  records  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  matters  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian to  the  first  year  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  It  lacks 
many  excellences,  and  has  been  attributed,  though  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  to  other  authors ;  but  its  statements 
possess  considerable  value  as  sources  for  the  Iconoclastic 
troubles.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Classen  (Bonn, 
1839,  2  vols.),  preceded  by  a  Greek  Vita  and  an  Offici- 
urn  S,  Patris  Nost,  Theopkanis,  etc.,  of  March  12.  See 
Vossius,  De  Hist,  Or,  ii,  24;  Cave;  Oudin;  Fabr., 
BibL  Gr.  vi,  151  (old  ed.;,  etc— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop, 
s.  V. 

THEOPHANES,  styled  Cerameub,  archbishop  of 
Tauromemium,  between  Syracuse  and  Messina,  in  the 
firmer  half  of  the  11th  century  (?  see  bis  own  Homily 
2u,  and  Leo  Allatius;  but  comp.  Scorsus,  u<  tn/ra).  He 
also  bore,  it  would  seem,  the  name  of  Gregor}',  which 
occurs  in  several  MSS.  He  wrote  Homiiies,  sixty-two 
of  which  were  published  in  1644  by  the  Jesuit  Scorsus 
at  Paris,  with  notes  and  two  proems  setting  forth  the 
life,  teachingx,  and  literary  qualities  of  Theophanes,  etc. 
The  Homilies  are  written  in  Greek,  and  the  style  is 
flowing  and  easy,  but  vitiated  by  an  excessive  tendency 
to  allegorize.  Image -worship  and  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  are  taught  everywhere.  Consult  Cave,  Hist,  Lit, 
ii,  132,  and  see  Herzog,  Heal-Encyklop.  s.  v. 


Theophany.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  accustoio- 
ed,  during  a  certain  festival  named  rd  ^eo^avta,  to  dis- 
play at  Delphos  before  the  public  gaze  the  images  of  sU 
their  gods.  Qto^dvua  denoted  the  apparition  of  one 
or  more  gods.  The  term  thus  understood  waa  applied 
by  ancient  Christian  writers  to  the  manifestations  of 
God  under  the  Old  Covenant  and  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ;  in  the  latter  instance  with  reference  to  the 
birth,  the  baptism,  and  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
'H  iiri^dytia  was,  however,  a  usual  substitute  for  its 
employment  as  respects  his  birth.  See  Epiphaxt. 
Later  usage  has  given  to  the  term  a  doctrinal  meaning, 
by  which  it  is  made  to  designate  a  special  form  of  the 
divine  revelation,  to  determine  which  form  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  entire  series  of  modes  of  the  divine 
manifestation  (see  Bretscbneider,  Systemat.  Entwckhntft, 
p.  196).  Without  delaying  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
this  kind,  we  sketch  the  scriptural  view  of  the  theoph- 
any in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  The  theophany  is  never  an  immediate  revelation 
of  the  supermundane  Deity  itself  (John  i,  18;  1  Tim.  vi, 
16).  God  reveals  himself  only  in  Chrbt  (Matt,  xi,  27). 
The  theophany  is  therefore  more  accurately  defined  as  a 
Christophan}',  or  an  epiphany  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  all 
nature  is  a  storehouse  of  signs  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  uniformly  point  to  Christ  (Rom.  i,  20;  CoL  i,  16). 
See  Logos. 

2.  The  theophany,  regarded  as  a  Christophany,  is  de- 
veloped in  three  great  stages:  (I)  under  the  Old  Test.; 
(2)  in  the  incarnation;  (3)  in  Christ's  second  advent. 
In  that  advent  the  theophany,  or  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine gloxy,  will  reach  its  consummation  (Titus  ii,  13). 
The  first  advent  was  also  a  revelation  of  the  kindne« 
and  love  of  God  (iii,  4)  and  of  his  grace  and  truth  (John 
i,  14-17 ;  xiv,  9) ;  and  with  that  revelation  corresponded 
the  fact  that  Christ  saw  the  Father  in  all  hb  work,  even 
as  the  future  manifestation  of  Christ  shall  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  blessed  vision  of  the  saints  (1  John  iii,  2). 
Our  attention  is,  however,  confined  by  dogmatics  to  the 
modes  of  manifestation  which  occurred  under  the  Old 
Test,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  under  the  New  as 
accompanying  or  representing  his  presence.    See  Ai>- 

VKNT. 

8.  The  theophany  or  Christophany  of  Scripture  is  the 
epiphany  of  the  coming  Christ,  mediated  through  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xvi,  7,  etc.),  of  the  face  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  14;  Isa.  iii,  9),  or  of  the  covenant  (Mai.  iii,  1). 
This  angel  was  not  a  created  being.  His  symbolic  sign 
was  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire ;  his  attribute  the  display 
of  the  glory  or  majesty  of  God  (^o^a,  'Y'iSS) ;  his  later 
liabbinical  and  theological  designation  the  Sheckinak 
(q.  v.). 

4.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  Christological  theoph- 
any begins  with  the  voice  or  the  miracle  of  hearing  (^the 
voice  of  God  and  of  heaven  being  identical,  but  different 
from  the  Bath-Kol  of  the  later  Jews),  and  progresses 
towards  apparition  proper,  which  is  a  miracle  addressed 
to  the  eye,  and  in  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appears 
escorted  by  actual  angels,  at  first  only  two,  but  in  later 
instances  myriads  in  number.    Sec  Bath-Kol. 

5.  Theophany,  the  objective  mode  of  revelation,  never 
takes  place  without  being  accompanied  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer  with  an  ecstatic  vision.  This  connection 
with  the  theophany  distinguishes  the  vision  from  the 
ordinary  historical  occurrence  (2  Kings  vi,  17 ;  John  xx, 
12;  Acts  ix,  7;  comp.  xxii,  9;  xii,  11).  On  the  other 
hand,  no  vision  is  without  its  element  of  theophany, 
which  fact  distinguishes  it  from  mere  subjective  hallu- 
cination (Isa.  vi,  1  sq.;  the  book  of  Daniel;  Zechariah; 
Acts  X,  3).    See  Vision. 

6.  The  various  modes  of  manifestation  can  be  distin- 
guished, therefore,  only  when  the  predominantly  ob- 
jective facts  of  the  theophany  are  compared  with  the 
predominantly  subjective  facts  of  the  visioD,  See 
Prophecy. 

7.  Theophanic  Christophany  enters  fully  into  eaitbly 
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oo'ndittons  by  being  incorporated  in  elements  of  nature 
aud  of  8ouI-life.  It  completes  itself  in  one  direction  by 
the  apparitioo  of  angels,  and  in  the  other  by  symbolical 
representations  of  an  earthly  nature  ((len.  iii,  24;  Exod. 
i\%  16 ;  Psa.  xv^iti,  1 1 ;  civ,  4 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  2 ;  Mai.  ii,  7) ;  but 
most  of  all  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  v.)* 

8.  Vision  takes  place  in  the  way  of  a  momentary  va- 
cating of  the  body  or  an  ecstasy  (2  Cor.  xii,  4).  It  ex- 
pands in  an  abundance  of  symbolical  and  allegorical  vi- 
sions (Ezek.,  Dan.,  Zech.,  Rev.),  and  finds  its  completion 
in  the  prophetic  dream.  The  latter  is  conditioned  in  a 
higher  determination  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  person 
chosen,  and  occurs  chiefly  where  the  common  life  has 
not  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  with 
the  Old-Test.  Joseph ;  or  where  it  is  involved  with  a 
secular  calling,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New-Test,  Joseph. 
See  Drkasc. 

9.  The  life  of  Christ  combined  into  a  higher  unity 
all  the  fragmentary  features  of  pre-Christian  theopha- 
nies  (iroXvrp6ir<i»C)  Heb.  i,  1 ).  His  personal  life  reveal- 
ed Giod  to  the  world,  and  the  entire  universe  became  for 
him,  in  turn,  a  theophanic  environment  attesting  him- 
self; because  his  whole  inner  life  became  an  incesrant 
subjective  vision,  in  which  the  contrast  between  ecstasy 
and  ordinary  consciousness  of  the  world  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Consult  Herzog,  Real-Encyildop,  s.  v. ;  Buttstedt, 
De  AdpanHonSmt  Deorum  GentUium  (Ger.  1744) ;  Mil- 
lies, De  Varw  Generilmt  Siot^vti^  (Hal.  1802) ;  Stud, 
u.  Krit,  1859,  No.  ii.    See  Christoi/ksy. 

Theophilanthroplats  (Gr.  lovers  of  Gad  and 
man),  the  name  assumed  by  a  party  of  French  deists 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  indicate  their  adherence 
to  a  natural  or  theistic  religion  and  worship  which  were 
intended  to  supersede  Christianity.  In  February,  1795, 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  with  it  of  religious  wor- 
ship, was  allowed;  and  it  was  clear  that  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  Catholicism  in  its  usual  forms  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  civil  au- 
thorities were  much  concerned  lest  the  old  political 
sympathies  for  royalty  should  revive  with  Catholicism. 
Still,  a  felt  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  relig- 
ion led  many  to  adopt  a  form  of  worship  adapted  to  a 
natural  religion.  The  foundation  of  this  new  religion 
was  laid  in  1796  by  five  heads  of  familes,  who,  having 
declared  themselves  Theophilanthropists,  met  together 
every  week  for  united  prayer,  to  listen  to  moral  re- 
marks, and  to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of  God.  In  the 
same  year  a  kind  of  catechism  or  directory  for  public 
or  social  wonhip  was  published  at  Paris  under  the  title 
of  Manuel  des  Thumirophikf.  This  breviary  was  based 
on  the  simple  fundamental  articles  of  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  sotd.  In 
1797  Lareveillere-Lepaux  stood  at  the  head  of  the  so- 
ciety; the  Directory  assigned  ten  parish  churches  to  the 
rapidly  growing  association,  and  the  new  worship  soon 
spread  over  the  provinces.  As  to  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship, there  was  a  simple  altar — whereon  flowers  and 
fruit,  according  to  their  season,  were  placed  as  thank-of- 
ferings— and  a  rostrum  for  the  speaker.  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  moral  mottoes,  such  as,  **  Children, 
honor  your  parents  and  respect  your  elders;"  "Hus- 
bands and  wives,  he  kind  to  one  another.*'  Instead  of 
the  traditional  festivals,  there  now  occurred  those  of 
nature,  arranged  acconling  to  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
in  the  place  of  sacraments,  there  were  arbitrary  and 
highly  sentimental  ceremonies,  which  took  place  at  the 
birth  of  a  chikl,  at  the  reception  of  new  members,  at 
celebrations  of  marriage,  at  distribution  of  prizes  to 
children,  and  at  funerals.  They  had  four  special  festi- 
vals, in  honor  of  Socrates,  St.  Vinoent  de  Paul,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Washington.  As  religious  feel- 
ing began  to  revive,  the  Theophilanthropists  began  to 
decline.  They  and  their  sentimental  trumpery  were 
turned  out  of  the  chnrches;  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment forbade  them,  Oct.  4, 1801,  to  use  even  the  three 
churches  which  were  left  in  their  hands;  and  when 
their  petitioa  for  holding  tketr  ser^'ioes  elsewhere  .was 


refused,  the  Theophilanthropist  religion  soon  died  of  in- 
anition, despised  by  the  infidel  party  as  well  as  by  those 
who  still  remained  Christians;  An  attempt  to  revive 
it  after  the  revolution  of  1880  utterly  failed.  See  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ; 
Gregoire,  histoirt  des  Sectes  ReUgisuses;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  the  Church  in  the  ISth  and  Idth  Centuries,  ii, 
485. 

Theophileflt&tl  ( Bcof  iX(<rraroi,  most  dear  to 
God),  a  title  of  respect  given  to  bishops  in  the  early 
Church.  This  title  frequently  occurs  in  the  emperor's 
rescript  in  the  civil  law,  and  was  of  such  common  use 
in  those  times  that  Socrates  {Proam,  ad  lib.  vi)  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  make  some  apology  for  not  giving  it 
to  the  bishops  that  were  then  living.  See  Bingham, 
Christ,  A  niiq,  bk.  ii,  ch.  x,  §  6. 

Theoph'ilns  (eto^ikoc/riendo/God),  the  name 
of  two  men  associated  with  sacred  history,  one  of  them 
being  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  and  the  other  by  Jo- 
sephus, 

X.  The  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Ap<istles  (Luke  i,  3 ;  Acts  i,  1).  A.D.  cir« 
56.  The  important  part  played  by  Theophilus  as  hav- 
ing immediately  occasioned  the  composition  of  these 
two  book^  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him,  has  at  once  stimulated  conjecture,  and  left 
the  fieiil  clear  for  it.  Accordingly  we.roeet  with  a  con- 
siderable number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning  ^ 
him. 

1.  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the  fa- 
thers, have  been  disposeil  to  doubt  the  personality  of 
Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of  a  ficti- 
tious person  or  as  applicable  to  every  Christian  reader. 
Thus  Origen  {/Jom,  1  tn  Luc)  raises  the  question,  but 
does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being  merely  practical. 
He  says  that  all  who  are  beloved  of  God  are  Theophili, 
and  may  therefore  appropriate  to  themselves  the  gos- 
pel which  was  addressed  to  Theophilus.  Epiphanius 
{If ares,  Ii,  429)  speaks  doubtfully :  cir  oiV  rm  6eo- 
^f'X^  Tort  ypa^wv  Aeycv,  ^  wavri  Av^pwirtft  Qtdv 
ayarrCavTU  Salvianus  {Epist,  9  ad  Sahnium)  appar- 
ently assumes  that  Theophilus  had  no  historical  exist- 
ence. He  justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed 
AdEcdesiam  Catholicam,  under  the  name  of  Timotheus, 
by  the  example  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  who  addressed 
his  gospel  nominally  to  a  particular  man,  but  reaUy  to 
"the  love  of  God:"  "Nam  sicut  Theophili  vocabulo 
amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  divinitatis  exprimitur."  £ven 
Theophylact,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  Theophi* 
lus,  tjikes  the  opportunity  of  moralizing  upon  his  name; 
Kai  iraQ  Ii  dv^pw'jroQ  dtoftXriQj  nai  tcparoc  Kard 
Tvv  jra^inf  avaS(t^afi€Voc  Beo^cX^c  i<Ti  Kpd" 
TiaroQ,  OQ  Kai  ai^toc  rtf  ovri  itrrlv  agovtiv  rov 
EvayytXiov  {A  rgum.  in  Luc),  Among  modem  com- 
mentators, Hammond  and  Leclerc  accept  the  allegorical 
view;  Erasmus  is  doubtful,  but,  on  the  whole,  believes 
Theophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

2.  From  the  honorable  epithet  Kpdrurrt,  applied  to 
Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  8,  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
same  epithet  as  applied  by  Claudius  Lysias  and  TertuU 
lus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii, 
26;  xxiv,  8;  xxvi,  25),  it  has  been  argued  with  much 
probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a 
person  in  high  ofiicial  position.  Thus  Theophylact 
{A  rgunu  in  Luc)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  gov- 
ernor, or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expressly  on  the  use  of  Kparian,  CEcumenius 
{Ad  Act,  Apost,  i,  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a  governor, 
but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion.  The  tradi- 
tional connection  of  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed 
some  to  look  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus, 
and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  Bengel  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Antioch, "  ut 
veteres  testantur."  The  belief  may'partly  have  grown 
out  of  a  story  in  the  so-called  Recognitions  of  St.  Clement 
(lib.  x)y  which  represents  a  certain  nobleman  of  Antioch 
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of  that  name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  Petet,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  aa  a 
church,  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  apostle  fixed  his 
episcopal  seat.  Bengei  thinks  that  the  omission  of 
Kpeiri(rrc  in  Acts  i,  1  proves  that  Luke  was  on  more  fa- 
miliar terms  with  Theophilus  than  when  he  composed 
his  gospeL 

3.  In  the  Syriac  lexicon,  extracted  from  the  Lexicon 
Ileptaffht,  of  Castell,  and  edited  hy  Michaelis  (p.  948), 
the  following  description  of  Theophilus  is  quoted  from 
Bar-Bahlul,  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th  century : 
*'  Theophilus,  primus  credentium  et  celeberrimtis  apud 
Alexandrienses,  qui  cum  aliis  ^gyptiis  Lucam  rogabat, 
ut  eis  evangelium  scriberet.**  In  the  inscription  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke  in  the  Syriac  version,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  published  at  Alexandria.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  by  Hase  (BibL  Brementit  Clou,  ch.  iv,  fasc.  lii, 
diss.  4,  quoted  by  Michaelis,  Introd,  to  the  New  Test, 
[ed.  Marsh],  voL  iii,  ch.  vi,  §  4)  and  by  Bengel  (Ordo 
Temporum  [2d  ed.],  p.  196)  that  Theophilus  was,  as  as- 
serted by  Bar-Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This 
writer  ventures  to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that 
Theophilus,  if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Jedidiah  (M'^'7't'l*^,  i.  e.  6c6^tXoc)<  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theory,  as  Michaelis  has 
refuted  it,  by  chronological  arguments. 

4.  AlexandOT  Moms  (Ad  QucBdam  Loca  Nov.  Fatd. 
Nota :  ad  Luc.  i ,  1 )  makes  the  rather  hazardous  con- 
jecture that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  is  identical  with 
the  person  who  is  recorded  by  Tacitus  (^.ArmaL  ii,  55)  to 
have  been  condemned  for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court 
of  the  Areopagus.  Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he 
was  a  magistrate  of  Achaia  baptized  by  Luke.  The 
conjecture  of  Grotius  must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of 
Jerome  (an  assertion  which,  if  it  is  received,  renders 
that  of  Morus  possible,  though  certainly  most  improb- 
able ),  namely,  that  Luke  published  his  gospel  in  the 
parts  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  (Jerome,  Comm,  in  Matt. 
J^fWBrn.).  t 

6.  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a 
Christian;  but  a  different  view  has  been  entertained. 
In  a  series  of  dissertadons  in  the  BibL  Bremensis^  of 
which  Michaelis  gives  a  retume  in  the  section  already 
referred  to,  the  notion  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is 
maintained  by  different  writers  and  on  different  grounds. 
Heumann,one  of  the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  was 
a  Roman  governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian, because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
a  charge  intrusted  to  him.  Another  writer  (Theodore 
Hase)  believes  that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other 
than  the  deposed  high-priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ana- 
nus  (see  below).  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to  adopt 
this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the  word  ranj^fy- 
BmQ  in  Luke  i,  4  proves  that  Theophilus  had  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  gospel  (an  argument 
of  which  bishop  Marsh  very  properly  disposes  in  his 
note  upon  the  passage  of  Michaelis),  and  further  con- 
tends, from  the  Iv  rifuv  of  Luke  i,  1,  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Christian  communitv.  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  evangelist  wrote  his  gospel  during 
the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Cssarea.  and  addressed  it 
to  Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  faith. 

In  surveying  this  series  of  conjectures,  and  of  tradi- 
tions which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  we  find 
it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be  rejected  than  what 
we  are  to  accepL  In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  re- 
ject the  patristic  notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a 
fictitious  person  or  a  mere  personification  of  Christian 
love.  Such  a  personification  is  alien  from  the  spirit  of 
the  New-Test,  writers,  and  the  epithet  tpdriort  is  a 
sufficient  evidenceof  the  historical  existence  of  Theoph- 
ilus. It  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  govern- 
or, but  it  makes  it  most  probable  that  he  was  a  penon 


of  high  rank.    His  supposed  oonniectionwich  Antioeh, 
Alexandria,  or  Achaia  rests  on  too  slender  evidence 
either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refuution ;  and 
the  view  of  Hase,  although  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  ap- 
pears to  be  inootttestably  negatived  by  Uie  Gentile  com- 
plexion of  the  third  gospel.    The  grounds  alleged  by 
Heumaim  for  his  hypothesis  that  Theophilus  was  not  a 
Christian  are  not  at  all  trustworthy,  as  consisting  of  two 
very  disputable  premises;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
at  all  evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Roman  governor, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  no  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  office 
(an  assumption  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  m^e), 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in  that  posit  kok 
would  become  a  Christian.    In  fact,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  such  a  conversion  in  the  case  of  Sergius  Paulus 
(Acts  xiii,  12).    In  the  art.  Luke,  Gospel  accobdiko 
TO,  reasons  a^e  gi  veh  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was 
**not  a  native  of  Palestine  «  •  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor 
an  Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan.    But  that  he  waa  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
from  similar  data."    All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him  comM  to  this,  that 
he  was  a  Grentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  Luke,  or  (not  improbably)  under 
that  of  Paul,  at  Rome,  and  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  Greek  of 
Luke,  which  elsewhere  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
classical  type  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  is  purer 
and  more  elegant  in  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  gospeL — Smith.    Frona  all  these 
circumstances,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
gospel  and  the  Acta  were  dedicated  to  Theophilus— 
both,  therefore,  being  written,  in  all  probability,  about 
the  same  time,  and  that  time  being  PauFs  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  where  the  latter  ends — ^we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  Theophilus  was  one  of  the  apoatle's  con- 
verts in  the  imperial  city  during  the  two  years*  sojourn  of 
Paul  there,  for  a  part,  if  not  the  most,  of  which  Luke  waa 
his  companion,  and  hence  likely  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  interested  in,  the  noble  convert.    See  Lukb  ;  Pavu 
Monographs  in  Latin  have  been  written  on  Theophilus 
by  Heumann  (in  the  BibL  Bremenaitf  iv,  483),  Osiander 
(Tub.  1659),  Stoltse  (Viteb.  1693),  and  Schelvig  (Ged. 
1711). 

2.  A  Jewish  high-(mest,  the  son  of  Annas  or  Ananus, 
brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas  [see  Annas;  Caiaphas], 
and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.  The 
Roman  praefect  Yitellius  came  to  'Jerusalem  at  the  Pass- 
over (A.D.87),  and  deposed  Caiaphas,  appointing  Jona- 
than in  his  place.  In  the  same  3*ear,  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan 
of  the  high -priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theo|)hilus 
(Josephu8,i4n/.  xviii,  4,  8;  5^  8).  Theophilus  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I  after  the  ac- 
cession of  that  prince  to  the  government  of  Judsea  in 
A.D.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  continued  in  <^lce  about 
five  years  (ibid,  xix,  6,  2).--Smith.  Theophilus  u  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  as  no  events  oocurred  dui^ 
ing  his  pontificate  in  which  the  apostles  were  specially 
involved.    See  High-priest. 

TbeophiluB  op  Alexandria,  a  bishop  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
is  distinguished  for  his  persecution  of  the  Origetiists, 
for  his  hostility  to  Cbrysostom,  and  as  beings  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  unscrupidous  even  among  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  5th  century.  He  succeeded  Tinaotheos  as 
bishop  of  Alexandria  in  A.D.  885,  and  soon  after  se* 
cured  the  favor  of  the  emperor  by  a  characteristic  ma- 
noeuvre. When  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  suspended 
on  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  between  Maximus 
and  Theodosius  (888),  he  sent  his  legate,  Isidore  to 
Rome  provided  with  letters  to  both,  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  which  he  was  to  deliver  with  certain  presents,  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  He  waa  also  verv 
zealous  against  heathenism,  and  in  891  obtained  the 
emperor's  consent  to  use  severe  measures  asainat  the 
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pagans  in  bis  district,  which*  reauked  in  the  inoal  of 
ihem  bang  driven  out  of  Egypt.  His  behavior  to  the 
different  aecu  of  Cbriatiana  was  marked  by  the  same 
luucmpukNis  inconsistency.  He  appears  to  have  pase- 
ed  a  part  of  his  early  life  among  the  monks  of  Nitria, 
some  of  whom  were  Origenists  and  others  Anthropo- 
moqihites.  At  first  he  declared  himself  decidedly 
against  the  latter,  and,  in  opposing  them,  be  sided  open- 
ly with  the  Origenists,  drawing  his  arguments  from  the 
works  of  Origen.  When,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  monks  were  Anthro* 
pomorphitea,  Tbeophilus  went  over  to  them  about  899, 
condemned  the  writings  of  Origen,  commanded  all  his 
de^  to  bum  them,  and  commenced  a  cruel  persecu* 
turn  of  sll  who  opposed  the  Antbropomorphites,  while 
be  himself  continued  to  read  the  works  of  Origen  with 
admiration.  In  401  he  issued  a  violent  letter  in  which 
be  eoodemned  the  vrritings  of  Origen  and  threatened 
the  latter's  adherents;  in  the  following  year  he  sent 
fotxh  another  of  like  character,  to  the  unbounded  de- 
light of  Jerome.  Tbeophilus  was  subsequently  called 
to  Constantinople  by  the  empreas  Eudoxia,  and  secured 
the  depositioa  and  banishment  of  Chrysostom  (q.  v.) 
in  408.  During  the  tumult  which  followed,  Tbeophilus 
eacaped  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  where,  in  404,  he 
iasued  a  third  Paschal  letter  against  tbe  Origenists,  and 
where  he  died  in  412.  The  works  of  Tbeophilus  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers  are,  Upoff^mirtKov  irpbg 
Tov<c  ^ftovovvrac  rd  'Opcyivovc,  quoted  bv  Theodoret 
(Mi(.ii,  191),and  which  Gennadius  (38)  calls  "  adversus 
Origenem  unum  et  grande  volumen  :** — Letter  to  Por- 
lAifrfy  Bii&op  t>fAntioekf  quoted  in  the  Acta  ConciL 
EfktM.  pi.  i,  c  4: — the  three  Pcuchal  Letters  already 
nMBtioitedand  one  noore: — and  some  other  unimportant 
oraiioB^  letters,  and  controversial  works.  The  Paschal 
UUen  sre  still  extant  In  a  translation  by  Jerome,  and 
sie  published  in  the  AntidoL  contra  Divers*  Omnium 
Steeahrum^  fittresias  (Basel,  1528  foU) ;  and  the  whole 
of  bis  extant  remains  are  contained  in  Galland,  Bibtioth, 
Atfr. vii,608  foL;  Gave,  Hist.  Lin,  s.  a. 885,  p. 279, 280; 
M anfeek,  note  to  Mosheim,  EceUs,  Hist,  i,  444  (EngL 
«t>~Soiith,  DieL  of  Greek  and  Latin  Bioff,  s.  v. 

Tbeophilus  op  AirriocH,  a  writer  and  bishop  of 
tbe  primitive  Church,  was  educated  a  heathen,  and  af- 
terwards converted  to  Christianity.  He  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Aotioch,  succeeding  Eros,  about  A.D.  170,  and 
govenied  the  Church  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  at  the 
cod  of  which  he  died.  Having  been  converted  from 
heathenism  by  the  study  of  tbe  Scriptures,  he  wrote  an 
•pology  for  the  Christian  faith,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  hia  friend  Autolycua.  The  work  shows 
BKKh  learning  and  more  simplicity  of  mind.  In  its 
geoeral  structure  it  resembles  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr 
sod  tbe  other  early  apologists;  but  it  contains  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 
derived  both  from  Scripture  and  from  history.  The 
tbne  books  of  Tbeophilus  to  Autolycos  were  first  pub- 
K*bed  in  the  collection  of  the  monks  Antonius  and 
MsTiBttaa  entitled  Senteniiarum  she  Capitum,  Theologi- 
t»nm  jnwrifme^  ex  Saeris  et  Profanis  Libris^  Tomi 
Trn,  There  have  been  a  number  of  editions,  the  most 
ompiete  being  that  of  Johann  Christoph  Wolf  (Hamb. 
y^i.  8vo),  and  an  English  tranalarion  by  Joseph  Betty 
r  Oxford,  1722,  8vo).  Tbeophilus  was  the  author  of 
^trtnl  other  works  which  were  extant  in  the  times  of 
Faaftaya  and  Jerome.  Among  them  were  works  agai nst 
the  heresies  of  Marcton  and  Herroogenes : — Commentary 
*s  <ie  (fcspeis  (still  extant  in  Latin,  and  published  in 
tbe  iHbiiotkeea  Patntm  [Paris,  1573,  1598, 1609,  1654, 
^ff^-Yi  Jerome  refers  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Prov- 
*^  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rnman  Biog,  s.  v. ; 
Fabric. ^M  Grtecvii,  101-106;  Mosheim,  EcUes,  Hist,\ 
Httxog,  ttfal-EnofHop,  s.  v. 

Theofkhililfl  OF  Cosarra,  a  bishop  who  presided 
''•ver  tbe  Coonci]  of  Casaarea  in  Palestine,  and  signed 
tbe  letter  of  thai  council,  which  appean  to  have  been 


drawn  up  by  himaelf,  on  the  Paschal  contiorersy,  A.D* 
198. 

Theophllna  of  Cilicia,  so  often  mentioned  in 
legend,  is  said  to  have  originally  been  the  administrator 
of  the  Adana  bishopric.  Out  of  modesty,  he  declined 
the  episcopal  see,  and  was  deprived  of  all  his  honors  by 
the  new  bishop.  He  now  applied  for  help  to  a  Jew- 
nh  sorcerer,  who  brought  him  into  a  nightly  conven- 
tion of  devils.  Here  help  was  promised  to  him  provided 
he  would  deny  Christ  and  Mary  and  would  assign  his 
soul.  He  was  restored  to  his  former  position ;  but,  re- 
gretting what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  as  a  penitent  to 
Mary,  and  through  her  intercession  Christ  took  the 
assignment  away  from  the  devil  and  placed  it  upon  hi^ 
breast  while  asleep  in  the  church,  tired  out  by  prayer. 
He  now  openly  confessed  his  sin  and  died  three  days 
later.  The  author  of  the  legend  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Greek  cleric,  Eutychianos;  while  a  Neapolitan  priest, 
Paulus  (9th  century),  made  it  known  in  the  West. 
In  the  Acta  88,  for  Feb.  4  we  find  this  legend  in  a 
poetical  dress,  by  the  Inshop  Marbod  of  Rennes.  See 
Jifbinal,  (Euvres  de  RuUbeuft  vol.  ii;  Pi^iffb*,  Markn^ 
legenden  (Stuttgart,  1846);  Blomaert,  TheophUus  (Ghent) 
1836);  Hoffmann  von  Faller^eben,  TheophUus  (Uanov. 
1853-54);  Meyer,  Badewins  Gedicht  ikber  TheophUus 
(Munich,  1873;  edited  after  a  Munich  MS.  of  the  13th 
centurj').    (B.  P.) 

TheophUus  of  thb  Imdibs,  bishop  of  the  Homer- 
ites,  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Diu.  When  yet  a  youth  he 
was  brought  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  a  Christian  (Arian).  He  wras  made  deacon,  and 
finally  bishop  for  the  Arabic  mission  about  850.  Be- 
ing supplied  by  Constantius  with  rich  presents  for  the 
princes  at  home  and  with  money  for  the  building  of 
churches,  he  converted  the  king  of  the  Homerites,  and 
built  churches  at  Taphar,  Aden,  and  Hormuz.  The  large 
number  of  Jews,  however,  residing  in  the  country  pre- 
vented a  further  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  the 
year  856  Constantius  appointed  him  bishop  of  the  Ethi- 
opic  Church.  From  the  isle  of  Socotra  he  went  to 
Axum,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  See 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  ii,  644;  Theolog.  Univer- 
sal'Lexikonj  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Theophdri  (B«o^<$/mm,  Godrhear€rs\  a  name  as- 
sumed by  some  of  the  early  Christians,  signifying  that 
they  carried  about  with  them  the  presence  of  God.  St. 
Ignatius  gives  himself  this  title  in  his  inscriptions  to 
his  epistles,  both  of  which  begin  *\yv&rtoQ  6  icai  0«o- 
^opoQ ;  and  explains  his  meaning  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trajan,  '*  Theophorus  is  one  that  carries  Christ  in  his 
heart."  '*Dost  thou,  then,**  said  Trajan,  "carry  him 
that  was  crucified  in  thy  heart?**  Ignatius  answered, 
"Yes;  for  it  is  written,  'I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk 
in  them.'**  Anastasius  Bibliotbecarius,  indeed,  gives 
another  reason  why  Ignatius  was  called  Theophorus 
(^to^opoct  God-borne) — because  he  was  the  child  whom 
our  Saviour  took  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
Uying  his  hands  upon  him ;  and,  therefore,  the  apostles 
would  never  presume  to  ordain  him  by  imposition  of 
hands  after  Christ.  But,  as  bishop  Pearson  and  others 
observe,  this  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  modem  Greeka 
Vincentius  Bellovacensis  and  others  advance  this  ridic- 
ulous reason :  that  Ignatius  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  found  written  in  golden  letters 
in  his  heart.  But  against  these  traditions  we  have  the 
fact  that  the  title  was  not  peculiar  to  Ignatius,  but  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq.  bk. 
i,  ch.  i,  §  4.  ' 

Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Achridia  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Bulgaria,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bora  and  educated  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
bishop  in  1077,  and  perhaps  some  years  later.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  probably  about  1112, 
or  later.  After  be  was  made  bishop,  he  labored  dili- 
gently to  extend  Christianity  in  his  diocese,  but  mefc 
with  much  opposition,  of  which  he  complained  in  hia 
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e^Uiles,  The  nvorks  of  Theophylact  are :  CoinmetUaria 
in  Quatuor  EvangeUa  (Paris,  1631,  fill.)  :—Commfntaries 
<m  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  Greek  and  Latin  (Colon. 
1668)  i—Comtnentariea  on  St,  PauTs  Epittles^  Greek  and 
Latin  (I»nd.  \63Qyfol):—Comme9Uarie8  on  Four  of  the 
Minor  Prophets ;  namely,  Habakkuk,  Jonas,  Nahum, 
and  Hosea,  in  Latin  (Paris,  1589,  8vo).  The  Commen- 
taries on  all  the  tw^ve  minor  prophets  are  extant  in 
Greek  in  the  library  of  Strasburg,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Michaelis  in  his  BiUioth,  OrientaUs,  These 
commentaries  are  founded  on  those  of  Chryiostom ;  but 
hu  exegetds  is  so  direct,  precise,  and  textual,  and  his 
remarks  are  often  so  felicitous  and  to  the  point,  that  his 
commentaries  have  always  been  highly  prized  :—i9tfv- 
enty-five  Epistles,  in  Greek,  with  notes  by  John  Meur- 
sius  (Leyden,  1617, 4tu),  and  also  in  the  BibUotheca  Pa- 
trvm : — besides  several  tracts,  some  of  which  are  rather 
doubtful.  A  splendid  edition  of  all  his  works  in  Greek 
an<l  Latin  was  published  by  J.  F.  Bernard  Maria  de  Ru- 
beis  (VeneL  175i-63, 4  vols.  fol.).  See  Chalmers,  Bioff. 
Diet.  B.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Biog.  s.  v. 

Theophylactiaiia,  a  name  given  to  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  Alexandria  by  the  Jacobites  in  the  7th 
century.     See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii,  87. 

Theosebites,  a  sect  which  spread  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  during  the  first  half  of  the  5tb  century,  and 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Hypsistakians  (q.  v.).  The  Theosebites  exalted  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  into  objects  of  worship,  and  yet  ac- 
knowleilged  the  Supreme  Deity  over  all.  Their  relig- 
ion thus  appears  to  have  been  an  adulteration  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Magiantsm.  Probably  these  sects  are  lo  be 
traced  to  the  TherapeutiB  and  Es^enes,  who  worshipped 
TO  ov  or"Tyfn9ToQ,  kept  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  Jew- 
ish observances  respecting  food.  They  professed  a  par- 
tial belief  in  Christ,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  strict 
Unitarians.     See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Theosophy  (^coao^/a,  divine  toiklom),  the  name 
given  to  a  so-called  sacred  science,  which  holds  a 
place  distinct  as  well  from  that  of  philosophy  as  from 
that  of  theology,  even  in  questions  where  these  latter 
sciences  have  the  same  object  with  it:  namely,  the  nat- 
ure and  attributes  of  God.  In  investigating  the  divine 
nature  and  attribtites,  phil<Mophy  employs  as  the  basis 
of  its  investigation  the  ideas  derived  from  natural  rea- 
son, while  theology  superadds  to  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral reason  those  derived  from  authority  and  revelation. 
Theosophy,  on  the  contrary,  professes  to  exclude  all  dia- 
lectical process,  and  to  derive  its  knowledge  of  God  from 
direct  and  immediate  intuition  and  contemplation,  or 
from  the  immediate  communications  of  God  himself. 
Theosophy,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  the  science  of 
God,  is  but  another  name  for  mysticism  (q.  v.);  and  the 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  or  intuition  of  God,  to 
which  the  Mystics  laid  claim,  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation 
of  that  intimate  union  with  God.  and  consequent  ab- 
straction from  outer  things,  which  they  made  the  basis 
of  their  moral  and  ascetical  system.  Theosophy  has 
existed  from  a  very  early  date;  and  within  the  Chris- 
tian period  we  may  number  among  Theosophs  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  especially  Plotinus,  lamblichus,  and  Proclus ; 
the  Hesvchasts  of  the  Greek  Church ;  all  those  of  the 
medieval  Mystics  who  laid  claim  to  any  dogmatical  the- 
ory ;  and  in  later  times  the  Paracelsists,  Bodenstein  and 
Thalhauser,  Weizel,  Jacob  Bochme,  and  Swedenborg. 

Below  is  a  brief  outline  of  Theosophy  as  taught  by 
Boehme  (q.  v.).  Finite  existences  of  every  kind  are  an 
efflux  from  the  One  Infinite  Existence,  and  such  an  efflux 
ia  a  necessary  attribute  of  God's  own  being.  All  things 
come  from  a  working-will  of  the  holy,  triune,  incompre- 
hensible God,  who  manifests  himself  through  an  exter- 
nal efflux  of  Hre,  light,  and  spirit.  Angels  and  men  are 
the  true  and  real  offspring  of  Go<1,  their  life  originating 
in  the  divine  fire  from  which  light  and  love  are  gener- 
ated in  them.  This  triune  life  in  God  is  the  perfection 
•f  being,  and  (be  loss  of  it  oonstitated  tl|o  fall  of  angels 


and  men.    Thus  man  having  been  made  a  living  imsge^ 
of  the  divine  nat^ire  and  endowed  with  immortality,  he 
exchanged  the  light,  life,  and  Spirit  of  God  for  the  Ught, 
life,  and  spirit  of  the  world.  -  He  died  to  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion, but  remained  subject  to  aU  the  external  influences 
of  the  world;  and  the  restoration  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  constitutes  the  work  of  redemption  and  sanctifies- 
tion.     Christ  restored  to  men  the  germ  of  the  parsdu^i- 
acal  life,  which  is  possessed  by  all  through  new  birth 
and  his  indwelling.    No  son  of  Adam  can  be  lost  except 
by  the  wilful  loss  of  this  paradisiacal  germ  of  the  divine 
life ;  and  its  development  is  the  development  of  salva- 
tion.   In  the  hands  of  Law,  the  theosophy  of  Bcehroe  ss- 
sumed  a  much  more  reasonable  form  than  that  in  which 
it  had  been  clothed  by  its  author,  whose  language  was 
a 'medley  of  alchemy,  obscure  analogies,  and  false  ety- 
mologies.    It  was  then  exhibited  as  a  philosophy  of  re- 
demption and  spiritual  life,  which  only  wanted  the  key- 
stone of  sacramental  psychology  to  make  it  a  firm  ^^s- 
tem  of  truth.    For  very  full  information  on  the  subject, 
see  Walton,  Notes  and  Materials  for  an  A  deqvate  Biog- 
raphy of  WilUam  Law,  comprising  an  Elucidation  of 
the  Scope  and  Contents  of  the  Writings  of  Jacob  Bahme^ 
and  of  his  Great  Commentator  Dionysius  A  ndreas  Freher, 
etc.  (1854).    See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doctrinal  Theology,  s.  v. ; 
Chembers's  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Theot5k08  (Georococt  Godrbearing\  1 .  A  title  ap- 
plied by  various  Romu»h  writers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  *'  mother  of  God.*'    See  Mariolatrt. 

2.  An  ecclesiasiical  term  adopted  at  the  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord's  person.     The  truth  which  it  was 
designed  to  teach  is  that  although  two  natures  are 
united  in  one  Christ,  yet  there  are  not  two  persons,  but 
one.     Our  Lord  was  a  divine  person  from  all  eternity, 
and  upon  his  incarnation  he  did  not  cease  to  be  the 
person  he  had  been  before.     There  was,  therefore,  no 
change  or  interruption  of  his  identity,  for  the  Godhead 
became  incarnate,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  Godhead 
intx)  flesh,  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into  God.    Al- 
though the  nature  which  he  took  of  the  substance  of 
his  mother  was  human,  the  person  who  was  bom  was 
divine,  and  this  was  the  truth  declared  in  the  adoption 
of  the  term  Oeorrko^*     It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that 
the  Virgin  was  the  mother  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord, 
but  that  the  human  nature,  which  he  had  assumed  of  her 
substance,  was  so  united  to  the  divinity  that  the  person 
begotten  of  her  was  God  as  well  as  man.     In  this  sense 
she  might  be  called  the  mother  of  God.     Equivalent 
expressions  are  used  by  IrensKus  and  Ignatius,  while 
Bior/iicoc  ia  used  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Athana- 
8iu8,C3Til  of  Jerusalem,  Ortgen,  and  Gregory  Tbeologos. 
This  doctrine  has  been  the  cause  of  much  debate,  and 
of  more  than  one  council    See  Christologt. 

TherapeutaB  {^ipatcevrai  [attendants,  t  e.  iror- 
shippers,  sc.  of  God]  and  ^epantvrpidt^),  a  Jewish  sect 
in  Egypt,  which  is  described  by  Philo  in  a  separate 
treatise  Ilepi  fiiov  ^tiaptiriKov  ^  irtpl  ccErwv  apiritr, 
or  De  Vita  Coniemplativa  {Opp,  [ed.  Mangey],  ii,  471- 
486).     It  is  strange  that  no  other  writer  of  that  period, 
not  even  Josephus,  knows  anything  about  the  Thera- 
peutse;  for  what  we  flnd  in  ecclesiastical  writings  about 
them  since  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  nothing  but  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Philonic  narrative;  and  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  Eusebius,  who  regarded  the  Therapeutie  as 
Christians,  has  been  followed  by  all  Church  fathers, 
with  the  exception  of  Photins.     Modem  critics  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  identified  the  Therapeuts  with 
the  Essenes,but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  for- 
mer were  only  theorists,  the  latter  were  men  of  practical 
life.     Of  late  the  question  as  to  who  the  Therapeutic 
were  has  become  superfluous,  since  some  scholars  espe- 
cially the  Jewish  historian  GrKta,  believe  Philo*s  trea- 
tise to  be  spurious,  and  only  an  embellishment  ofChri:*- 
tian  monachism  aa  it  began  in  Egypt,    But,  before  de- 
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cidiog  the  question  as  to  whether  this  treatise  is  spuri- 
ous or  geooine,  we  mast  examine  first  what  Philo  tells 
as  about  the  Therapeutn. 

hMamers  ami  Uniget  of  the  Therapeuice The 

fatherland  of  the  Therapeuts  is  Kgypt,  and  beyond 
this  oouotry  the  order  has  probably  not  been  propa- 
gited.  When  Philo  speaks  of  their  diffusion  through 
the  whole  world  (iraiXXa^ov  fiiv  ovi*  r^c  oiKovfiivric 
inrl  rovro  ro  7«Voi*)»  we  cannot  take  his  words  in  their 
literal  sense,  as  does  Lucius  (Die  TherapeHim  [Stras- 
burg,  1880],  p.  16  sq.)*  but  in  a  more  general  sense,  be- 
eaase  we  have  no  notice  whatever  of  the  TherapeutsB 
oataide  of  Egypc  What  he  meant  to  say  is  that,  out- 
side of  Egypt,  there  were  also  men  of  a  similar  tenden- 
cy, without  believing  that  they  really  belonged  to  this 
onler  in  Egypt  Keiro  thinlw,  therefore,  that  Philo's 
words  are  an  exaggeration,  or  rather  that  he  confuses 
the  hermit  life  of  the  Jews  with  like  "phenomena 
among  the  Greeks  and  barbarians."  GrKtz,  however, 
holds  adifferentopinion,  and  adduces  this  as  an  argument 
fiir  Christian  monks,  who  were  generally  diffused  at  an 
esriy  age  (as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebius  or  of  Phi- 
lo?). »  Btit,"  asks  Dr.  Keim, "  has  not  Philo  compared 
both  the  Easenes'  and  TherapeutsB  with  the  Gymno- 
•ophists  and  Ma^,  with  the  wise  man  Kalanos,  with 
Anaxagoras  and  Democritus?"  It  is  evident  that  Phi- 
kin  dewribing  this  order,  had  a  certain  colony  in  view 
sear  the  Lake  Mareotis,  to  the  south  of  Alexandria,  where 
the  TherapeaC«s  lived.  They  dwelt  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  but  every  man  in  his  own  little 
biiose,  his  sanctuary,  and  his  ceU.  They  lived  alone 
(>r  the  whole  week,  not  stepping  over  the  threshold, 
nor  looking  oat  (ttJv  avKHav  oir^  uir£p/3aiVovr<c,  dXX' 
oi<(  ^5  diroirrov  Biutpovvng), 

Simple  as  was  their  house,  their  raiment  was  equally 
"0,  being  a  doak  of  some  shaggy  hide  for  winter,  and  a 
tfaio  mantle  or  linen  shawl  in  the  summer;  and  in  their 
r«iipi)U3  assemblies  they  appeared  in  a  white  garment. 
As  temperance  was  regarded  as  the  highest  virtue, 
their  mode  of  living  was  very  simple.  None  of  them 
torik  any  meat  or  drink  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
because  they  believed  that  the  work  of  philosophizing 
vas  one  worthy  of  the  lights  and  that  the  care  for  the 
nrccAsities  of  the  body  was  suitable  only  to  darkness;  on 
which  account  they  appropriated  the  day  to  the  one  oo- 
cnpaiion,  and  a  brief  portion  of  the  night  to  the  other 
{iruiij  rb  /dv  ^tkofro^tiv  d^tov  0air6c  Kpivovmv  ilvai, 
norovi  ^t  T^c  OfOfMTUcAc  civoyrac,  B&ev  rtfjitv  rifii- 
«if,  ral^  8i  /3paxv  rt  fitpoQ  rtfQ  wierdc  tviifiav). 
Many  fasted  for  three  days,  several  for  six.  They  ate 
nothing  of  a  coatly  character,  but  plain  bread  with  a 
waioning  of  salt,  which  the  more  luxurious  of  them 
ftinfaer  seasoned  with  hyssop,  and  their  drink  was  water 
frtim  the  spring.  For  such  a  simple  mode  of  living  they 
aaiurtlly  had  no  need  of  great  earthly  possessions ;  but, 
a*  Phikr  8a3rB,  they  left  their  possessions  to  their  rela- 
Qr«s  or  friends,  and  without  any  property  they  went 
out,  as  if  their  mortal  life  had  already  come  to  an  end, 
'vly  anxious  fi>r  an  immortal  and  blessed  existence 
(Hra  ltd  rhv  rifC  i^avdrov  Ktii  fiaKapiaq  ^<tfi7C  ^/ispov 
TfrcXfOTifcsnii  vofiiZovnc  TJ^ti  rdv  Svfirdv  fiiov  <iwo- 
Xm'vowti  rdc  oMoQ  rioic  4  dvyarpouTiv,  tin  Kai  dk- 

They  prayed  twice  every  day,  at  morning  and  at 
t^Ecitig.  When  the  aun  rose,  they  entreated  God  that 
(^happiiieBB  of  the  coming  day  might  be  real  happiness, 
""  that  their  minds  might  be  filled  with  heavenly  light. 
'^iK  iaterval  between  morning  and  evening  was  devoted 
«h»Uy  to  meditation  on,  and  the  practice  of,  virtue. 
They  took  op  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  philosophized 
c*««eming  tbem,  investigating  the  allegories  of  their 
aatijxta]  philosophy,  since  they  looked  upon  their  literal 
^rpTttiiaas  as  ^mbuls  of  some  secret  meaning  of  nat- 
^  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  those  figurative  expres- 
WMn  {kVTVYxnvovric  ydp  toiq  Upoig  ypofifuun  0i- 
Wefein  r^  arnrpeov  ^ikoffo^aVy  dXktfyopoviTfCr 
irui^  9vftffikKa  rd  riic  pfiriic  ipftfiPiiac  vofiil^ovai 


^vfffA^  iiroKaepvfifiivrfgf  iv  virovoiatQ  dfyXov/ict^c)* 
As  a  canon  of  such  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture, 
the  real  home  of  which  was  in  Egypt,  they  used  the 
writings  left  by  the  founders  of  their  sect  (tore  Si  Qiroii: 
Kai  frvyypdfifiara  iraXaiwv  dvSpHvy  ol  r^c  aiptjffeutg 
dpxty^^^^  yivofievoi  TToWd  fivtifiiia  rrjc  tiXXf^yopou- 
fUVTfQ  iitoi;  dTTfXiirov,  olc  ica^airep  tutIv  dpymiroiQ 
XP^IU9»oi  fitfiovm-ai  r^f  irpoaipk<r£wg  rbv  rpoirov'). 
They  also  composed  psalms  and  hymns  to  God  in  every 
kind  of  metre  and  melody  imaginable,  which  they  sang 
at  their  meetings.  Having  thus  passed  the  day,  they 
prayed  again  that  their  soul,  being  entirely  lightened 
and  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  outward  senses,  might 
be  able  to  trace  out  truth  existing  in  its  own  consistory 
and  council-chamber  {Iv  rtf  iavriit  ovytSpitp  kcu  pov- 
XivTtfpitfi  dXri^iiov  ixyfl^<^^^^)i  ^^^^  many  of  them,  if 
Philo's  statement  is  to  be  given  credence,  are  said  to 
have  spoken  in  their  sleep,  divulging  and  publishing 
the  celebrated  doctrines  of  the  sacred  philosophy  (wo\- 
Xof  oifv  Kai  iKXaXownv  iv  virvollc  dviipovoXovfUvot 
rd  Ti)C  Upag  ^tkoooipia^  doiitfia  doyfinrd). 

Women  were  also  received  into  their  order,  the  great* 
er  part  of  whom,  though  old,  were  virgins  in  respect  to 
their  purity,  and  were  animated  by  the  same  admiration 
for,  and  love  of,  wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
were  desirous  to  pass  their  lives.  These  women,  like 
the  male  members  of  the  order,  lived  separately,  per- 
forming the  same  duties ;  but  at  the  meetings  and  ban- 
quets both  sexes  were  united. 

Slave-labor  was  dispensed  with,  because  they  look- 
ed upon  the  possession  of  slaves  as  something  ab- 
solutely and  wholly  contrary  to  nature — for  nature 
had  created  all  men  free ;  but  the  injustice  and  covet- 
ousness  of  some  men  who  preferred  inequality  —  that 
cause  of  all  evil — having  subdued  the  weaker,  had 
given  to  the  more  powerful  authority  over  the  van- 
quished. At  their  common  banquets,  therefore,  no 
slaves  ministered  to  their  wants,  but  young  men  who 
were  selected  from  their  order  with  all  possible  care, 
and  ^hose  dress  was  such  that  nothing  of  a  slavish 
character  could  be  seen  in  it,  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
Philo,  dZwrroi  Sk  Kai  Ko^ufAivoi  Toi>g  viTioviffKovc 
tfvianiv  virtfptrfiffovrtCi  fvexa  rov  fAtioiv  iiitaXov 
im^kpitr^cu  SovXoirpurovQ  o^ftaroc*  itQ  tovto  rd 
trvfivo<TtoPi  L  e.  they  were  ungirdled  and  with  their  tu- 
nics let  down,  in  order  that  nothing  which  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  a  slavish  appearance  might  be  introduced 
into  this  festivaL 

At  the  banquet  they  were  presided  over  by  a  presi- 
dent {'trp6eSpoc)iVrho  addressed  them  and  intoned  a 
hymn,  in  which  all  joined.  They  sat  according  to  their 
age,  i.  e.  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  belonged 
to  the  order.  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  the 
president  or  elders  exercised  any  gubernatorial  power, 
for  this  is  nowhere  inferred ;  their  functions  were  onlv 
restricted  to  the  assemblies,  in  which  also  i^ytftnvtg  and 
»|af>xot  were  mentioned,  who  acted  as  leaders  of  the 
choruses.  The  seventh  day  was  especially  distinguished. 
They  anointed  their  bodies,  and,  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, they  assembled  in  the  common  arifivfioy.  Here 
they  sat  down  with  all  becoming  gravity,  keeping 
their  hands  inside  their  garments,  having  their  right 
hand  between  their  chest  and  their  dress,  and  the  left 
hand  down  by  their  side,  close  to  their  flank.  Then 
the  oldest  of  them,  who  had  the  most  profound  learn- 
ing in  their  doctrines,  came  forward  and  spoke  with 
steadfast  look  and  with  stesdfast  voice,  with  great 
powers  of  reasoning,  and  great  prudence — not  mak- 
ing exhibition  of  his  oratorical  talent,  like  the  rhet- 
oricians of  old  or  the  sophists  of  the  present  day,  but 
investigating  with  great  pains  and  explaining  with  mi- 
nute accuracy  the  precise  meaning  of  the  laws,  which  pen- 
etrated through  their  hearing  into  the  soul,  and  remain- 
ed there  lastingly.  Quietly  the}' listened  in  silence,  show- 
ing their  assent  only  by  nods  of  the  head  or  the  eager 
look  of  the  eyes.  In  this  sacred  assembly  the  women 
also  ahared ;  but  they  had  their  own  seati^  being  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  male  membera  by  a  wall  riaing  three  or 
four  cobita  npwards,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  hear  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 

The  seventh  Sabbath,  the  wevrtiKoariit  was  especial- 
ly distinguished.  The  number  fifty  was  regarded  by 
them  as  the  most  holy  and  natural  of  numbers,  being 
compounded  of  the  power  of  the  right-angled  triangle, 
which  is  the  principle  of  the  origination  and  condition 
of  the  whole  ( ion  Si  irpoioprioQ  fttyitmic  copr^Ct 
liv  vivrriKovrdc  IXa^ev,  ayuorarog  Kai  ^wninitraTOi; 
dpi^fAtaVf  Ik  r^c  rov  6fAoyiaviov  rpiyiitvov  dwdfUiac^ 
hirtp  itrriv  dpxA  ^C  ^^^  ^\it»v  ycvc^cwc  Kai  awrra" 
<je<tfc)*  Clothed  in  white  garments,  they  came  together 
to  the  common  feast  Before  the}'  partook  of  the  same, 
they  lifted  np  their  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven  and 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  him.  After 
the  prayer,  they  sat  down,  the  men  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  women  on  the  left,  on  rugs  of  the  coarsest 
material.  Before  the  feast  commenced,  questions  were 
asked  and  answered.  A  passage  of  the  Scripture  was 
explained  and  religious  questions  were  settled.  All  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  speaker,  indicating  their  atten- 
tion and  comprehension  by  their  nods  and  looks.  When 
the  president  appeared  to  have  spoken  at  sufficient 
length,  and  to  have  carried  out  his  intentions  adequate- 
ly, so  that  his  explanation  had  gone  on  felicitously  and 
fluently  through  his  own  acuteness,  and  the  hearing  of 
the  others  had  been  profitable,  applause  arose  from  them 
all  as  of  men  rejoicing  at  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ; 
and  then  some  one,  rising  up,  sang  a  hymn  which  had 
been  made  in  honor  of  €rod,  either  such  as  he  had  com- 
posed himself  or  some  ancient  one  of  some  old  poet. 
After  him  others  also  arose  in  their  ranks,  and  in  be- 
coming manner,  while  every  one  else  listened  in  de- 
cent sUenoe,  except  when  it  was  proper  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  the  song  and  join  In  at  the  end.  When 
each  individual  had  finished  his  psalm,  the  young  men 
brought  in  the  table  on  which  was  the  food — the  leav- 
ened bread  with  a  seasoning  of  salt,  and  mingled  with 
some  hyssop,  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  table  ^hich 
was  in  the  holy  outer  temple;  for  on  this  table  were 
placed  loaves  and  salt  without  seasoning,  and  the  bread 
was  unleavened,  and  the  salt  unmixed  with  anything 
else. 

After  the  feast  they  celebrated  the  sacred  festival 
during  the  whole  night  iiuTtk  H  rb  SiXvrvov  n^v  Updv 
ayovm  wavwxiSa),  All  stood  up  together,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  entertainment  two  choruses  were  formed 
at  first,  the  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women.  Each 
chorus  had  its  leader  and  chief,  who  was  the  most  honor- 
able and  most  excellent  of  the  band.  Then  they  sang 
the  hymns  in  honor  of  God  in  many  metres  and  tunes, 
at  one  time  all  singing  together,  and  at  another  moving 
their  hands,  and  dancing  in  corresponding  harmony. 
When  each  chorus  of  the  men  and  each  chorus  of  the 
women  had  feasted  separately  by  itself,  they  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  two  became  one  chorus — an  imitation 
of  that  one  which,  in  old  time,  was  established  by  the 
Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  wondrous  works  which  were 
displayed  there  t>efore  Israel,  and  where  both  men  and 
women  together  became  all  one  chorus,  Moses  leading 
the  men,  and  Miriam  leading  the  women.  When  the 
sun  arose,  they  raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  imploring 
tranquillity  and  truth  and  acuteness  of  understanding. 
After  the  prat'er,  each  retired  to  his  own  separate  abode, 
again  practicing  the  usual  philosophy  to  which  each 
had  been  wont  to  devote  himself. 

II.  TkerapeuUB  and  Essenes, — ^On  account  of  the  man- 
ifold similar  traits  which  were  found  among  the  Thera- 
peutte  and  Essenes,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Thera- 
peutiB  were  but  the  Egyptian  branch  of  Palestinian 
Essenism.  This  hypothesis  is  seemingly  confirmed  by 
what  1i*hilo  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the 
TherapeutsB :  "  Having  mentioned  the  Essenes,  who  in 
all  respects  selected  for  their  admiration  and  for  their 
especial  adoption  the  practical  course  of  life,  and  who 
excel  in  all,  or  what,  perhaps,  itay  be  a  less  unpopular 


and  invidioos  thing  to  aay,  in  meet  of  its  parts,  I  wiQ 
now  proceed,  in  the  regular  order  of  my  subject,  to  speak 
of  those  who  have  embraced  the  speculative  life,  and  I 
will  say  what  appeare  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  ssid 
on  the  subject."  The  majority  of  critics  have  therefbre 
not  hesitated  to  believe  in  a  causative  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sects,  and  have  thus,  on  account  of  Philo't 
words,  separated  the  Egyptian  Therapeuts^  as  the  theo- 
rists, from  the  Palestinian  Essenes,  whom  they  desig- 
nated the  practitioners.  In  this  assumption,  there  can 
only  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  sects 
justly  claims  the  temporal  |N«eedence — whether  the 
theory  of  the  Thenpeuts  or  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
is  the  original,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  Egypt  or 
Palestine  is  the  fatherland  of  that  tendencv  within  Ju- 
daism  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Essenism. 
The  opinion  that  the  temporal  precedence  belongs  to 
the  Therapeutse,  and  that  after  Therapentism  had  been 
planted  on  the  soil  of  Judaea  the  Order  of  the  Essenes 
originated,  is  advocated  by  Gfrorer  {KriHsche  GftckidUt 
des  Urchristenthunu  [Stuttg.  1831],  ii,  335  sq.),  Latrerbeck 
(^Die  neuteMamattliehen  LehHtegriffe  [Mayenoe,  1852],  i, 
276  sq.).  Mangold  (Z>»e  Irrkhrmder  Paatcratbrie/e  [Mar- 
burg, 1866],  p.  67  sq.),  and  HoUzmann  {Gesekichte  det 
V(Ake9  fsratl  und  die  Entttthvngdes  Ch  ri^eiUkums  f  Leips. 
1867],  ii,  79  sq.)*  The  opposite  opinion  is  represeuied  by 
Ritschl  {TheologiKhe  JahrbScher  [ed.  Baur  and  Zeller, 
1855],  p.  843  sq.),  Hilgenfeld  {DiejudUcht  ApokafypHk 
in  ihrer  gfschtcHtiiekfn  Eniwiddung  [Jena,  1867],  p.  278 
sq.),  Henfeld  {GeMchiehU  dea  VoUse$  Israel  [2d  ed.  Leips. 
1863  ],  iii,  406),  Zeller  (  Geschickte  der  PMUosophU  der 
Grieckm  [ibid.  1868],  III,  ii,  288  sq.),  Bellennann  {Xaek- 
richten  aua  dem  A  ketihum  Qber  Essener  und  Tkerapeuttn 
[Berlin,  1821],  p.  80,  note),  and  Hamischmacher  {D« 
Essenorum  apud  Judteos  Societate  [Bonn,  1866],  p.  ^), 
who  admit  a  causative  connection  of  both,  without  de- 
ciding the  time  of  the  origin.  Now,  denying,  as  we  do, 
in  opposition  to  the  above-mentioned  critics,  any  connec- 
tion between  these  sects,  and  thus  dismissing  altogether 
the  question  which  of  the  two  formed  the  connecting- 
link  for  the  other,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  justify  ing  our 
assertion,  draw  a  parallel  between  the  two  secta^  and  first 
consider  those  points  in  which  both  agree. 

Both  sects  diligently  studied  the  Scripture,  and  inter- 
preted the  same  allegorically.  Besides  the  Old  Test., 
both  had  a  high  consideration  for  the  writings  of  the 
older  memben  of  their  order.  They  favored  the  abol- 
ishing of  slaver)' ;  lived  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and 
were  accustomed  to  appear  at  their  religioos  exercises 
in  white  garments.  More  common  traits  carnot  be 
proved,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  both  led  an  un- 
married life.  But  even  ^  is  is  no  proof,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Joeephus,  at  least  one  part  of  the  Essenes,  though 
perhaps  only  the  minority,  married.  It  cannot  also  be 
said  that  both  agreed  in  leading  a  life  entirely  separated 
from  the  world.  Of  the  Therapeutas,  it  is  true,  this  can 
be  said,  but  not  of  the  Essenes,  because,  as  Joeephus 
tells  us,  they  instructed  the  youth  and  took  otherwise 
an  active  part  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  people,  as 
they  did,  for  instance,  in  the  war  againat  the  Romana 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

But  more  numerous  and  important  are  the  diflferenoes 
which  exist  between  the  Therapeutsd  and  EaseDes.  We 
call  attention  to  the  following : 

1.  The  Tberapencie  led  a  monastic,  secluded  life,  given 
entirely  to  contempUtlon.  The  Bssenes,  aooordfng  ut  ih« 
rnlei*  of  their  order,  were  obliged  to  work.  Their  labor 
was  preecrilied  and  regnlated  by  ofllcers  pnrpoKelr  ap- 
pointed. They  cnltlvaied  Uie  fields,  and  were  engaged 
nn  mnnnal  labora  as  well  as  In  arts. 

8.  The  Therapentas  lived  separated  ftY>m  each  other  in 
cell?,  and  only  cnme  toother  on  the  Snbbsth  and  on 
special  occasions.  The  Essenes,  however,  wherever  ihey 
resided,  had  their  common  lodges,  where  they  lived  and 
dined  ttigether. 

8.  The  Tberapents,  upon  entering  the  order,  left  everv- 
thing  to  their  relatives  and  friends,  llie  Essenes  deliV* 
ered  their  property  to  the  order  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

4.  The  Therapentie  did  not  eat  before  the  setting  of  the 
snn ;  the  Essenes  eiUoyed  two  meals  daily. 
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Bl  The  Bnenes  were  divided  into  foor  clflMer  or  f[rrade^ 
which  were  so  marked  ihat  a  member  of  the  upper  clasa 
had  to  bathe  himself  when  he  tonched  anything  belons- 
iog  to  a  lower  class.  The  Thenipente  bad  no  such  die- 
tinetton.  Of  the  Riwenea  we  are  told  that  the  members 
of  (he  higher  degrees  had  the  knowledge  of  mysteries, 
which  was  not  communicated  to  the  lower  degrees;  of 
(be  Therapeotse  we  know  nt>thlng  of  the  kind. 

6.  Sach  Eflsene  had  to  bathe  himself  dally;  soch  Itistrar 
tkins  were  not  In  use  among  the  Therapente. 

T.  The  Tberapents  revered  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
lod  the  Levitical  t>riesth(H>d,  and  were  not  so  far  apart 
frttm  (trtbodoz  Joaaisro.  The  Essenes,  on  the  ctmtrary, 
beliered  their  loatrations  and  their  mode  of  living  to  be 
of  greater  importance  than  the  ordinances  prescribed  to 
(he  priests  fbr  the  service  of  the  Temple.  Thev  (timished 
BO  offerings  to  ^e  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  became 
piilty  of  apostatizing  from  an  important  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic Uw.  The  Essenes  were  especially  addicted  to  medi- 
eitie  and  prophecy :  we  know  nothing  of  these  practices 
among  the  Therapeutce. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  diflferenoes  between  the  two 
skU  cannot  eonaist  in  that  the  one  was  given  to  theory 
and  the  other  to  practice,  because  the  suppoaition  of  a 
lilce  gToond-fmociple  is  not  sufficient  for  explaining  so 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  very  important,  differences. 
After  all  that  we  know  of  both  these  sects,  the  supposi- 
tioo  of  a  causal  eonnection  between  the  two  must  ap- 
pear venr  hazardooa;  for  if  there  really  were  such  a 
eonnecttfin  between  them,  and  if  both  were  essentially 
one  and  the  same  sect,  it  is  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
imc  leeorded  the  fact.  As  little  as  we  believe  with  Philo 
in  a  real  eonnection  between  the  Jewish  Essenes,  the 
Kven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  Indian  Grvmnoso- 
phiitB,wbom  be  compares  in  his  book  Quod  Omnit  Pro- 
iw  I^,  just  aa  little  connection  is  there  between  the 
EsMnes  snd  Therapeutss,  because  Philo  divided  them 
bto  the  theorists  and  practitioners.  The  Essenes  did 
not  originate  from  the  propagation  of  Therapeutism  in 
Pkkatine,  because,  as  we  know,  Alexandrian  religious 
philosophy  did  not  find  a  fertile  soil  in  Jndsn,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  in  which  both  these  sects  origi- 
nsted.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  reverse  should  have 
taken  place,  otherwise  the  essential  traits  of  Essenism 
woQld  have  been  foand  again  among  the  Therapeutae. 
The  auunp  of  both  sects  is  so  different  that  they  cannot 
l«  identical;  and  in  treating  of  the  Therapeutse  no  le- 
gtrd  is  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the  Essenea 

III.  Tkerapeaia  ami  ChrUtianity,—^ ABBnming  that 
the  Essenes  were  only  consistent  Ohasiilim  has  led 
the  Jewish  historian  GrUtz  to  make  the  assertion  that 
Phiio^s  treatiae  on  the  Therapeutae,  according  to  which 
tiwT  were  hitherto  regarded  as  an  Egyptian  offshoot 
•f  Paleatinian  Essenism,  oould  not  be  genuine.  Ac- 
eofding  to  the  same  writer,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  desexiptioa  of  the  Essenes  by  Josephus  as  to  the 
^■wk  n^  /Siov  ^tuptfTueov  ^  icerwv  dpirwp  that 
tfaoie  Dot  coinciding  with  the  former's  views  have  ar^ 
lived  at  a  false  result  regarding  the  essence  and  origin 
^  the  Esaene  sect,  Griltz  also  asserts  that  a  Jewish 
sect  uf  the  TherapeutsB  never  existed,  but  that  they  were 
Ckriariaaa,  oaoetics  of  a  heretic  tendency,  who  sprang  up 
by  the  dozen  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  The  author 
(^the  bo<^  which  has  caused  so  much  confusion  is  not 
il^iio,  but  a  Christian  "  who  probably  belonged  either  to 
uie  Kncntioo-gnoaticorMontanistic  party, and  intended 
ts  write  a  panegyric  on  monasticism,  the  high  antiq- 
wcv  of  which  Fhilo's  authority  was  to  confirm.**  This 
i*  the  reanlt  at  which  Griitz  arrives ;  and  although  he 
tak«»  it  for  gcanted  that  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
tA'it  n^  piov  dcif^ifrueoi/  must  at  once  adopt  the 
'K^rreetnesa  of  his  assertion,  he  has  nevertheless  tak- 
en the  paios  to  make  good  his  hypothesis  at  great 
fenisth. 

This  hypothesis  of  Grtttz  has  been  analyzed  by  Zel- 
Wr,  ictd  the  reaolt  is  that  the  reasons  adduced  by  the 
'eraser  are  noC  sufficient  and  acceptable  at  alL  In 
K^KasBsg  the  question  once  more,  and  examining  the 
ir^oneot  of  Gratz  in  order  to  establish  the  Christian 
<  Hsacter  of  the  TherapeucsB,  we  do  so  because  of  its 
Gfjte  fwiPffTKffi  with  the  essence  and  origin  of  the 


seot—in  this  we  differ  with  Zeller— and  because  there 
are  some  points  to  be  proved  against  Griltz.  The  lat- 
ter has  denied  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Therapeuts,  and  consequently  also  the  genuineness  of 
the  Philonic  treatise  JXtpi  fiiov  ^iwptfTixovi  on  the 
ground  of  the  silence  of  Josephus  and  Pliny,  who  wrote 
so  much  about  the  Essenes;  while  they  know  nothing 
of  the  TherapeutSB,  the  alleged  Egyptian  branch  of  this 
sect.  Against  this,  Zeller  has  argued  that  the  silence 
of  Josephus  cannot  be  so  remarkable,  since  the  Thera- 
peutai  were  a  branch  of  the  Elssenes  restricted  to  Egypt 
alone,  and  because  Josephus  tells  very  little  about  the 
later  affairs  of  the  Jews  in  that  country.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  Zeller,  the  TherapeutiB  were  really  an  Egyptian 
branch  of  the  Palestinian  Essenes,  or  had  some  connec- 
tion with  them,  the  Essenes  in  Palestine  ought  to  have 
known  something  about  it;  and  even  if  Pliny*s  silence 
oould  be  explained  because  he  only  knows  one  Essenic 
colony  living  by  the  Dead  Sea,  it  might  be  supposed— 
and  in  this  Giiitz  is  correct — that  Josephus,  who  other- 
wise Bpealcs  very  fully  about  the  order,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  Therapeutn.  The  silence  of  Josephus 
can  therefore  only  be  explained  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  Therapeutfs  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Essenes,  but  that  they  formed  an  independent  sect 
within  the  Egyptian  Judaism,  the  existence  of  which 
—since  its  number  and  activity  were  less  important— 
was  entirely  unknown  to  Josephus. '  What  Philo  nar- 
rates concerning  the  female  Therapeutae  (^^ipamv 
rpidec)i  GrHtz  also  finds  incredible,  because  Josephus 
marks  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Essenes  to 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  opposite  sex ;  hence  he  l)e- 
lieves  that  these  female  TherapeutsB  were  nothing  else 
than  the  sisters  ( sorortg  gubintrwbuicB )  whom  the 
Christian  ascetics  used  to  have  about  them  for  the  sake 
of  attaining,  by  constant  temptation,  a  higher  virtue,  but 
who,  as  is  known,  have  been  the  cause  of  great  scandals. 
Against  this,  Zeller  remarks  that  in  this  respect  the 
Egyptian  Essenes  or  Therapeutae  might  have  had  oth- 
er institutions  than  those  of  the  Palestinians,  since  their 
principles  on  the  worth  of  an  unmarried  state  were  in 
the  main  not  affected ;  and  this  difference  of  view  does 
not  indicate  such  a  gpreat  deviation  from  the  principles  of 
the  order  as  the  practice  of  one  branch  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Essenes  who  married.  We  agree  with  Griltz  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  wives  of  the  married  Es- 
senes were  not,  like  the  female  Therapeutie,  members  of 
the  order.  But  this  actual  deviation — ^that  while  the 
Essenes  excluded  women  entirely  from  the  common 
feasts  and  meetings,  this  was  not  the  case  among  the 
Therapeutte— is  only  another  proof  that  Essenes  and 
Therapeutad  are  not,  as  Zeller  believes,  one  and  the 
same  sect.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, as  (vrfttz  belieres,  that  the  Therapeutie,  not  being 
Essenes,  were  Christums,  Griltz  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  while  the  so-called  aororet  tuhintroducta  lived 
in  very  close  communication  with  the  Christian  ascetics, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  female  TherapeutiB.  For  can 
we  safely  infer,  from  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
common  feasts  and  m<tetings,  that  the  Therapeutae  real- 
ly lived  each  with  a  female  companion  ?  Against  such 
a  hypothesis  we  have  also  the  words  of  Philo,  rag 
fUv  0^  e^  ^fiip^C  X^^P'C  cKatfroc  fiovo^fitvoi  trap 
kavTolQ  iv  toXq  Xex^eT<n,  fiovaffTtipiotc  0cXo(ro0ov<Tf, 
who  emphasizes  the  fact  repeatedly  that  they  sought 
solitude  and  desired  to  be  left  to  themselves  in  order 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  contemplative  life  (^^Xiypov 
ydp  Kai  SwrApiirrov  roig  iprifiiav  l^riXiaK&fn  leai  /tiTa' 
CitaKownv  at  yHTvia<rng)*  But,  above  all,  we  ask,  where 
is  the  passage  in  this  treatise  which  indicates,  as  GrHtz 
tries  to  prove,  that  the  Therapeutae,  like  the  Christian 
ascetics,  had  aimed  at  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
living  together  with  the  female  members?  From  the 
introductory  words  of  the  Philonic  treatise,  Griltz  also 
infers  that  it  cannot  be  genuine,  since  it  connects  it- 
self with  the  treatise  Xlepi  rov  iravra  (nrovSalov  ilvat 
iXtv^tpop  erroneously,  as  with  a  ¥nriting  on  the  Es- 
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senes.  I'be  words  in  question  are,  'EiT<raitav  irkpi  ha" 
Xtx^ci'c,  01  Tov  TrpaKTueov  t^^XciHrav  Kai  iuvovriaav 
l^iop  tv  unaffiVt  K.  r.  X.  Griltz  thinks  that  Philo  could 
not  possibly  say  that  he  "wrote  a  treatise"  on  the  Es- 
senes  (Eaadiuw  iripi  ^uzXex^ciV))  when  the  passage  in 
question  only  occupies  the  twelfth  part  of  the  treatise, 
and  he  only  mentions  this  sect  as  one  of  the  many. 
But  against  this  it  must  be  argued  that  h€t\ty«r^ai 
mpi  Tivos  does  not  mean  *'  to  write  a  treatise,"  but 
to  "  speak  on  something,"  and  this,  as  Zeller  remarks, 
Philo  has  evidently  done  concerning  the  Essenes.  More- 
over, such  an  association  of  topics  is  not  comical  at  all, 
as  Griltz  thinks,  because  by  this  two  Jewish  sects  which 
have  at  least  some  traits  in  common  were  brought  into 
connection.  But  the  main  point  for  the  spuriousness 
of  the  treatise  on  the  Therapeutae  and  for  its  being 
written  by  a  Christian,  GrtlU  thinks  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Christians— BO  Eusebius  {HUf,  Kecks,  ii,  17)  and 
others  after  him— recognised  the  Therapeutte  as  "  flesh 
of  their  own  flesh."  The  holy  cells  of  the  Thera- 
peutsB  are  called  monasteries.  It  is  evident,  argues 
Gr&tz,  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  monastic 
cells,  which  existed  even  before  Anthony  of  Thebes, 
the  founder  of  monasticism.  But  even  if  we  admit 
that  the  entire  mode  of  living  of  the  Therapeutse  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  later  Christian  monks,  we  are  not 
at  all  justified  to  infer  that  the  Therapeutse  were  Ckru' 
tian  monks.  Why — and  herein  we  4gree  with  GrUtz— 
should  there  not  have  been  in  Egypt,  the  fatherland 
and  the  proper  home  of  monasticism,  ascetics  even  be- 
fore Anthony  of  Thebes?  And  why  should  this  not 
have  been  possible  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  ?  And 
are  the  Palestinian  Essenes  not  a  similar  phenomenon  ? 
To  impress  on  the  TherapeutsB  the  Christian  character 
because  of  the  word  fiovavrfipioVf  which  the  Christian 
monks  used  for  their  cell,  is  not  reasonable,  because,  as 
Zeller  reminds  us,  the  expressions  fiovaarfipiov  and 
asfiviiov  were  only  used  by  the  Therapeuts  for  a 
part,  and  not,  as  did  the  Christian  monks,  for  the 
whole,  of  the  dwelling.  The  supposition  seems  to  be 
that  tlie  Therapeutce,  or  rather  Philo  himself,  formed 
the  words  fiovaarripiov  and  otfiviiov,  and  that  Chris- 
tian monks  borrowed  this  nomenclature  from  their 
Jewish  predecessors.  That  Philo,  who  was  the  first  to 
use  these  expressions,  has  also  formed  the  same  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  himself  explains  them  when  say- 
ing, iv  Udffry  Sk  oiKia  Iffriv  ifpbv  o  KoXiiTai  atfiVBiov 
Kai  novaarfiptov,  iv  <f>  fiovoitfupoi  tA  tov  otfivov  fiiov 
fiv(TTt)pta  T^ovvTou  The  Therapeuts,  Griltz  goes  on 
to  argue,  had  not  only  a  common  feast,  but  after  the 
feast  they  had  a  kind  of  Lord's  supper  {rravaykiTTarov 
(Ttrtov),  consisting  of  unleavened  bread,  of  which  all 
did  not  partake,  but  only  the  better  ones.  Griltz  evi- 
dently believes  that  we  have  here  the  difference  be- 
tween the  miua  oatechumenorum  and  the  missa  jideli' 
urn.  From  the  latter,  which  consisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper  and  in  a  kind  of  liturgy,  those  who 
were  not  yet  baptized,  together  with  those  who  were 
excommunicated,  were  excluded;  for,  he  asks,  is  this 
not  Christian  ?  But  this  question  we  must  also  answer 
in  the  negative.  Gratz,  as  Zeller  remarks,  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  so-called  Lord's  supper  did  not 
take  place  after  the  common  meal,  but  it  was  this  com- 
mon meal  itself.  At  this  supper  not  vnleavened^  but 
leavenedj  bread  was  eaten  ( dprog  tKyfiutfAkvog  fitrd 
vpoffo^l/rifiaTog^  dXwv  olg  vtrtrunrog  dvafikfiiicrai  St  aiS^ 
r/)c  dvaKufiiviiQ  iv  nf  dyitft  vpovdift  'updg  rpairsi^ijc) 
out  of  reverence  for  the  unleavened  showbread  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But,  above  all,  GrHtz  has  erred 
in  asserting  that  this  supper  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
better  ones.  Now  the  words  Iva  l^tofn  vpovofiiav  o't 
KptiTTOvtQ  do  not  refer  to  the  Therapeutce,  but  to  the 
Jewish  priests,  to  whom  alone  the  Therapeutas  conceded 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  as  a  special  prerogative. 
This  unquestionably  follows  from  the  words  of  Philo : 
lorav  if  i'KaoTog  iiavfpdvfiTai  rbv  Vfivov,  o'l  vhoi  tiqv 
vpb  /itKpov  Xtx^&iffav  Tpdvt^av  ciffco/K'^oiKrcv,  i^'  ^g 


rb  iravayiorarov  oiriov  l^t'/iuifiii'oc  furd  irpoiroif/^ 
fiarog  akdv  olg  vafftovog  dvaftffiiKrai  h'  aiSw  rtj^ 
dvoKHfiiitiQ  it\rip  dyiift  irpovdifi  Upag  rpairi^fiQ '  ivi 
ydp  ravnig  tioiv  dproi  xai  u\tg  dviv  ^dwrftaTog,  d!iv 
fioi  fikv  oi  dproiy  dfttync  ii  Kai  oi  liXec.     tlpotriiKov 
ydp  tjv,  rd  fUv  airXoi/crraro  Kai  it\iKpiv^<rTaTa  rj 
Kparitny  rwv  'upiljv  dvovtfiti^rivai  fiipiSi,  XnTOvpyia^ 
o^Xov,  Tovg  dk  aXXovg  to  fikv  bfioia  ^lyXof'v,  aire^- 
oSrai  Sk  Tutv  dpnav,  'iva  Ixiam  vpovofiiav  oi  Kp&rro- 
t'cc*     That  the  Therapeutse  were  Christians,  Griltz  also 
finds  in  the  fact  that  the  presbyters  among  them  occu- 
pied the  first  position ;  and  that  they  were  not  presby- 
ters because  oC  their  age,  but  because  of  their  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Therapeutic  life  {vptaPvrkpovg  ydp 
ov  voXviTtig  Kai  iraXaiovc  voftiZowiv  dX\d  tri  ko- 
fAtSy  viovg  iralSaQ  idv  6\pk  r^c  rrpoaif^fniitg  ipao^w- 
aiVy  aXXd  rovg  Ik  irp^rrig  riXuciag  ivri^rioavTag  koI 
ivaKfidffavraQ  Ttfi  dewoi^rcitr^  M'f>c^  piXoco^ac,  o  itj 
KoXXttrrov  Kai  dtioTarov  ioTi).    We  have  thus,  Gratz 
argues,  the  presbyters,  or  liritTKOTroif  of  the  Christian 
congregations,  who  held  one  and  the  same  office  in  the 
ante-Niccne  time.    But  this  conclusion  is  the  less  justi- 
fiable, since  the  oflice  of  presbyters  was  not  exactly 
a  Christian  institution,  but  existed  even  before  the 
Christian  lera,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Church  from 
Judaism.     Even  among  the  Essenes  we  find  such  a 
distinction  of  rank,  and  yet  GrStz  would  be  the  last  to 
call  them  Christians,  ah  hough  he  firmly  believes  that 
Christ  belonged  to  the  Essenes.     The  argument  which 
Griltz  takes  from  the  vigils,  so  common  among  the 
Therapeutse,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  Christians 
is  also  of  no  avail,  because  fasting  was  something  pe- 
culiar to  Judaism  and  was  adopted  by  the  Church ;  and 
as  to  the  vigils,  such  nocturnal  services  existed  before 
the  Christian  sera.     It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to 
think,  as  does  Gratz,  following  Eusebius  {Hist^EccUf. 
ii,  17),  of  Christian  rites  before  Easter  Sunday.     From 
the  liturgy,  the  metrical  hymns,  and  typical  mode  of 
explaining  the  prophets,  according  to  Grilt«,  othef  ar- 
guments for  the  Christian  character  of  the  Therapeute 
might  be  made.     But  even  these  alleged  Christian 
traits  are  purely  Jewish.    Of  the  hymns  of  the  Thera- 
peutse, Philo  expressly  states  that  they  were  formed 
after  the  hymn  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (  Exod.  xv  ) ; 
and  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  it  was  used 
among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  before  the  Christian  anra, 
and  even  before  Philo.     But  as  to  what  Griitx  under- 
stands of  the  liturgy  of  the  Therapeutic  and  of  its  Chris- 
tian character,  he  has  not  fully  entered  upon  this  pointy 
nor  can  anything  of  the  kind  be  deduced  from  Philo^s 
statement.    Griltz  refers  to  Eusebius,  and  to  those  afi^r 
him  who  regarded  the  Therapeutse  as  Christians,  bat 
this  proof  is  the  least  satisfactory.     Eusebius  r^ards 
the  treatise  T\ipi  /3iov  ^cwpfjrucot;  as  Philonian,  and 
makes    the  Jewish    philosopher   a   disciple  of  John 
Mark,  who  accompanied   Paul  on  his  first  mission- 
ary tour,  and  afterwards  labored  at  Alexandria.     Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  the  Therapeutce  existed  as  Chris- 
tians in  the  1st  century.     The  opinion  of  Grfttz  thmt 
the  Therapeutse  were  a  Christian  monastic  sect  of 
the  2d  or  8d  century  of  the  Christian  sera  has  there- 
fore no  support  in  Eusebius.     While,  however,  later 
Christian  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Photiua  (A/y- 
riohiblofi  doe  BUdiotheca  [Kothomagi,  1653],  ed.  Dar. 
Halschelius,  p.  275),  identify  Therapeutse  with  monki^ 
and  while   the  writings  falsely  ascribed   to  Diony- 
sius  Areopagita  use  both  expressions  synonymously, 
Scaliger  has  called   attention  to  the  fact   that   the 
designation  of  Therapeutse  for  monks  depends  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  of  Eusebius  (Scaliger, />?  Kmem- 
datione  Temporvm,  vi,  252).     WMth  the  exception    of 
Gr^tz,  no  writer  has  regarded  the  Therapeutse  as   a 
Christian  heretical  sect,  and  he  himself  is  yet  unde- 
cided  in  what  series  of  heretical  sect«.  which  sprang  up 
by  the  dozen  within  the  Church  in  the  2d  and   Sd 
centuries,  he  should  place  them.     According  to  Griifz, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  probably  belonged  to  the  Kii«> 
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cntieo-gnostic  or  Montanistic  party.  But  he  has  not 
trwd  to  state  any  plaunble  reason  for  hid  hypothesis, 
which,  in  iacti  would  be  impossible ;  and  he  himself 
lari  that  this  point  is  ontside  of  his  object,  and  must 
be  left  to  those  cridcs  who  make  this  question  their 
ffiecialty.  We  ask,  however,  what  reason  could  there 
hare  been  for  a  Christian,  even  for  a  heretic,  to  father 
upon  Phik>  such  a  book,  for  the  sake  of  recommending 
monastic  asceticism?  We  nowhere  hear,  except  from 
Eusebios,  whose  erroneous  view  concerning  the  Thera- 
peats  led  him  to  the  opinion,  that  Phllo  had  such  a 
(rood  repatation  within  the  Christian  Church,  and  that 
Christians  appealed  to  him  for  their  views.  And  what 
is  the  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  the  whole 
tieatiae  neither  Christ  nor  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  once  mentioned.  Where,  then,  is  the  Christian 
diancter  of  the  Therapeutae?  As  for  the  linguistic 
character  of  the  book  llepi  fiiov  ^naptiriKOVf  it  entirely 
agrees  with  Philo's  mode  of  representation ;  and  there 
is  no  internal  nor  external  alignment  for  denying  Philo 
to  be  the  author  of  the  book.  The  Therapeutae,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  were  Jews^ 

IV.  Character  and  Oiigin  of  the  Sect  of  the  Thera^ 
/Kste«— From  the  manner  in  which  Philo  speaks  of 
the  Therapeutse,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  himself 
was  very  much  prepossessed  regarding  them,  for  the 
book  Ilepi  fiiov  ^(mpjfnKov  is  nothing  but  a  panegyric 
on  the  sect.  This  fact  alone  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion—which, in  tmth,  is  also  supported  by  the  whole 
character  of  the  sect — that  the  Therapeutae  cultivated 
aiui  adhered  to  Jewish  religious  philosophy,  which 
nonbered  Philo  among  its  most  zealous  disciples.  It 
i»  hardly  conceivable,  as  Gfrdrer  (Philo  vnd  diej&ditch- 
akixadrvtitdte  Theowphift  U,  281  sq.)  has  indicated, 
that  in  a  time  like  that  in  which  Philo  wrote,  when 
the  religions  movement  was  at  a  high  pitch,  and  when 
the  nraat  diverse  religioiu  parties  existed  side  by  side, 
a  man  %ith  such  peculiar  religious  views  should  write 
such  a  panegyric  on  a  sect  unless  it  represented  hb 
own  view& 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Therapeutae  rep- 
resented a  Jewish  secL  They  based  their  investiga- 
tions and  researches  upon  the  writings  of  the  Old  Test. 
In  their  otftvua  they  had  only  the  law  and  the  proph- 
efa  (vofioi  cof  Xnyia  dcffirur^evra  ^id  trpo^ijr&v), 
Philo  calls  them  Mtatntag  yv^pifiou,  and  further  says 
that  they  gave  themselves  to  philosophical  specula- 
tion, aeoovding  to  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  prophet 
Moses  (nerd  rdic  fov  rrpoipfirov  MaMTCafc  cfpoirarac 
^ffTlhottQ),  The  Therapentas  strictly  observed  the 
Jewiah  Sabbath,  and  had  great  reverence  for  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  and  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Their 
h^y  choruses  are  expresdy  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
thnse  at  the  Red  Sea.  All  these  traits  show  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Therapeutae  strictly  adhered  to  the 
trarliuons  and  views  of  Judaism,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  deviated  in  many  particulars;  hence  they 
were  characterized  as  a  sect. 

As  to  their  name,  Philo  leaves  us  to  choose  between 
tw^  views.  They  are  called  Therapeutae  either  because 
they  profieas  an  art  of  medicine  more  excellent  than 
thu  in  geoernl  ose  in  cities  (thus  Therapeut<e  would  be 
f^mralent  to  ''physicians  for  the  soul''),  or  because 
tl^  have  been  instructed  by  nature  and  the  sacred 
laws  to  serve  the  living  Grod  {^^pamvuv  rb  *0v); 
thus  Tbetapeotae  would  signify  those  who  *' serve  God." 
The  latter  view  is  probably  the  more  correct,  since  the 
ThctipentsB^  as  the  true  spiritual  "worshippers  of  God," 
caOed  tbemaelves  the  oontemplatives  kot  IKoxriv,  and 
ihis  appdlatioo  accords  more  fully  with  the  whole 
Kaor  and  character  of  the  sect  than  the  designation 
"phyaidans  for  the  souL"  Besides,  Philo  uses  iKirai 
■od  hpawtvrai,  ytvoc  dipairtvrucov,  and  yivog  uctri' 
^''p  tynooymoualy,  in  order  to  designate  the  worship 
•if  G<id  b  the  sense  of  Alexandrian  theosophy,  in  op- 
["aitiofi  to  the  faith  and  worship  pf  God  of  the  great 
(£te  Vidimas  ojfertntibus  [Mangey],  ii,  2d8: 


iKkrcu  Kat  ^pairevral  rov  ovriag  ovrog,  De  Afonar^ 
chitf,  ii,  425 :  avSpuQ  \k6tov  cat  <fnXo^iiw  Bcov  fiovov 
^tpaiTivuv  a^iovvroC"  Vt(a  Motis,  ii,  164 :  rb  ^fpa- 
TT^VTUcbv  avTov  [sc  Tov  Beov]  ykvoQ,  De  Profugi$^ 
i,  552 :  r6  yUp  ^tpairwriKov  yivog  AvaSTifid  iffrt  Oiov 
Uputpuvov  Tffv  fieyaXfiv  apyiipb^tvvriv  aimf  ftovift.) 

From  the  Greek  derivation  of  TberapeutsQ,  we  see 
that  there  existed  a  spiritual  relatitoship  between  this 
sect  and  Jewish  Alexandrian  religious  philosophy ;  and 
we  are  led  to  this  assumption  when  we  consider  the  ob- 
ject which  formed  the  basis  of  their  contemplative  life. 
Its  purpose  was  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 
To  achieve  this  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  the  mate- 
rial taoan  and  elevate  the  spiritual.  For  this  reason  they 
lived  in  a  very  simple  manner,  restricting  their  wants 
to  the  smallest  measure.  Abstinence  and  moderation 
they  regarded  as  the  fonndation  of  all  virtues,  because 
by  these  man  is  brought  nearer  to  the  simple,  which 
enables  him  to  see  the  simple  essence  of  the  Deit}',  and 
to  indulge  in  the  blessed  intuition  of  the  same.  There- 
fore the  Therapeutae  lived  secluded  from  the  outside 
world ;  they  denied  themselves  everything  that  could 
bring  them  in  contact  with  others,  thus  living  only  to 
themselves  and  their  contemplation.  They  denied 
themselves  marriage,  because  they  preferred  to  live  to- 
gether with  the  divine  wisdom ;  and  sought  not  after 
the  mortal,  but  the  immortal,  fruits  of  a  soul  loved  by 
God,  and  which  the  same  only  brings  forth  when  she  is 
impregnated  by  the  spiritual  ra3rs  of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. For  this  reason  slavery  was  banished  from  their 
midst,  because,  in  a  community  which  was  animated  by 
such  motives,  men  could  not  be  tolerated  who  were  de- 
graded below  the  dignity  of  men.  If  the  entire  aim 
of  the  Therapeutae  accords  with  the  object  and  time  of 
the  Alexandrian  religious  philosophy,  the  relationship 
between  the  two  shows  itself  more  fully  in  the  allegor- 
ical exegesis,  which,  distinguishing  between  spirit  and 
letter,  idea  and  symbol,  endeavored  to  explain  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Test  According  to  Philo,  the  Thera- 
peutae had  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  who,  as  the 
foanders  of  this  tendency,  lefl  behind  them  many  me- 
morials of  the  allegorical  system.  The  same  sym- 
bolic character  we  also  find  in  their  holy  feast.  The 
historical  relation  with  which  it  connected  itself  was 
the  exode  from  Egypt  and  the  going  through  the  Red 
Sea,  as  the  choruses  sung  at  this  feast  were  in  imita- 
tion of  those  songs  which  Moses  and  Miriam  sang. 
Now,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  Alexandrians  and 
Phllo,  Egypt  is  the  symbol  of  the  sensual  life  in  earthly 
lust  and  bodily  pleasure ;  the  song  of  Moses  symbolizes 
the  rapture  which  man  feels  after  he  has  denied  him- 
self every  earthly  thing  and  suppressed  all  sensual  lust, 
and  now,  as  a  purely  spiritual  being,  indulges  in  the 
intuition  of  the  Deity.  Thus  the  Therapeutae,  like 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrians,  held  the  view  that^  the 
body  being  the  seat  of  sin,  the  flight  from  a  corporeal 
into  a  purely  spiritual  existence  ought  to  be  the  true 
and  highest  aim  of  life.  And  Philo  himself  expressly 
states  that  the  Therapentie  went  into  the  desert,  be- 
cause they  had  entirely  broken  with  their  earthly  life, 
and  intended  to  lead  another,  as  it  were  immortal  and 
blessed  existence.  The  Therapeutae  thus  represent  a 
sect  which  earnestly  strove  after  carrying  out  and 
practicing  those  principles  and  views  to  which  the 
Jewish  Alexandrian  religious  philosophy  did  homage. 
At  what  time,  however,  this  sect,  with  its  ceremonies, 
originated  it  is  hard  to  tell,  since  Philo  does  not  say 
anything  fnore  definite  about -it.  The  only  indication 
in  the  Utpi  fiiov  ^iiapririKov  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  sect  existed  a  long  time  before  Philo,  is 
the  notice  that  the  Therapeutae  possessed  writings  of 
the  ancients  which  the  founders  had  left  behind  them 
as  memorials  of  the  allegorical  system,  and  which  the 
TherapentSB  took  as  a  kind  of  modeL  The  founding 
of  the  sect  probably  took  place  at  the  time  when  the 
Jewish  Alexandrian  theosophy  originated  and  devel- 
oped itself.    We  may  trace  it  back  to  the  beginning 
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of  the  2d  century  before  Christ,  to  AriBtobuluSf  who  in- 
troduced Jewish  doctrines  into  the  Orphic  hymns  be- 
cause he  believed  that  Greek  philosophers  had  derived 
their  wisdom  from  an  ancient  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Whether  we  have  any  traces  of  a  connection  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  Jewish  theology  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  commenced  in 
B.C.  285,  is  at  least  very  doubtful;  but  certain  it  is  that 
with  the  beginning  of  the  2d  pre-Christian  century  the 
conditions  were  already  given  for  the  origin  of  the  sect 
That  the  sect  of  the  Therapeutai  was  propagated  beyond 
Egypt  is  not  probable,  and  its  number  was,  perhaps,  not 
very  large. 

After  all,  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  about 
the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  among  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  the  desire  was  felt  to  come  into  a  nearer 
relation  to  the  Deity,  and  to  be  freed  from  those  rela- 
tions which  were  not.  satisfactory.  The  Therapeutn 
endeavored  to  reach  this  object  by  leaving  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Chris- 
tian monks,  who  borrowed  from  them  many  traits,  as,  in 
fact,  Eg3'pt  was  the  real  country  of  monastidsm.  But 
when  Christians  regarded  them  for  a  long  time  as  flesh 
of  their  own  flesh,  they  misunderstood  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  TherapeutiB  entirely,  because  their 
whole  history  shows  bow  far  they  were  still  from  that 
goal  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart, 
but.which  human  reason  and  power  alone  cannot  reach. 

V.  Literature. — Gfrtirer,  Philo  wnd  die  jOditch^akx- 
andrinische  Theoiophie  (Stuttg.  1885);  Dfthne,  Ge- 
schichiliche  DartttUung  der  juiMich  -  alexandrimseken 
ReliffioM'Philotophie  (Halle,  1884);  Knenen,  De  God*- 
dimst  van  Israel  (Haarlem,  1870),  ii,  882  sq.  (Engl. 
transL  by  May,  The  Religion  of  Israel  [Lond.  1874 
sq.]) ;  Ritschl,  Die  Entstehung  der  aUkatkolischen  Kirche 
(Bonn,  1857),  p.  216;  Herzfeld,  Geschichfe  des  Volkes 
Israel  (Leips.  1863),  iii,  496;  Delaunay,  ^crit-  Hitto- 
riques  de  Philon  (Par.  1870),  p.  55;  id.  Moines  et  Sibils 
(ibid.  1874),  p.  885;  Baur,  Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  alien  Philosopkie  (Leips.  1876),  p.  216; 
Schwegler,  Das  nachapostolische  ZeiUiUer  (Tub.  1846), 
i.  190;  Lntterbeck,  Die  neutfstntnentUchen  Lehrhegriffe 
(Mentz,  1852),  i,  181,  271;  Wegnem,  U^ter  das  Ver- 
heUtniss  des  Chrisfenthutns  zum  Essenismus,  in  Illgen's 
Zeitsch./.  d,  hist.  TheoL  1841,  xi,  2,  1  sq.;  Leroux,  En- 
cychpedie  Nowelle  (Par.  1848),  iv,  656  sq. ;  Bauer, 
Christus  nnd  die  Cdsaren  ( BerL  1879 ),  p.  807  sq. ; 
GrHtz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  2d  ed.  iii,  464  sq. ;  Joet, 
Gesch,  des  Judenfhums,  i,  224;  Nicolas,  Revue  de  The- 
ologie  (  Strash.  1868  ),  p.  86  sq. ;  Derenbourg,  Jmtmol 
A  siadque  (Par.  1868),  p.  282  sq. ;  Renan,  Journal  des 
Savants  (ibid.  1874),  p.  798  sq. ;  Clemens,  Die  Theror 
peuten  (Konigsb.  1869);  Lucius,  Die  Therapeuten  und 
ihre  Sfellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Askese,  Eine  kri- 
tische  Untersuchung  der  Schr\fi  de  Vila  Coniemplativa 
(Strasb.  1880).  The  last  writer  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  TberapeutsB  were  not  Jews,  and  that  the 
treatise  bearing  the  name  of  Philo  was  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  8d  century  as  an  apology  for  Christian 
asceticism.     (B.  P.) 

The'ras  (9sf>a),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
41, 61)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  viii,  21, 31)  Aha- 
NA  (q.  v.). 

Theremin,  Lunwio  FRnsDERicH  Franz,  a  cele- 
brated Gemuin  preacher  and  professor,  was  bom  at 
(vrsmzow,  March  19,  1780.  He  was  of  Huguenot  ex- 
traction, his  family  having  emigrated  from  France  alter 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  his  father 
was  the  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  in  the  town 
where  Franz  was  bom.  After  suitable  preparation,  the 
litter  was  ordained  at  Geneva  in  1805,  and  in  1810  w&«( 
chosen  by  the  French  congregation  at  Beriin  to  be  its 
pastor.  This  post  he  exchanged,  Dec  29, 1814,  for  that 
of  preacher  to  the  court.  In  1824  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  high  consistory  and  lecturer  in  the  department 
of  instmction  of  the  ministry  of  worship;  and  in  the  same 


year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Greifswalde.  In  1889  he  add- 
ed to  his  former  dignities  that  of  extraordinary,  and  in 
1840  that  of  ordinary,  honorary,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Beriin.  He  lectured  on  homiletics,  and  estab- 
lished a  bomiletical  seminary  in  his  bouse,  devoting 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  latter  with  an  enthusiaam 
which  increased  steadily,  in  proportion  as  physical  in- 
firmities restricted  the  range  of  his  activity  sjs  a  preach- 
er. A  cataract  formed  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  apprehension  that  be  would  become  totally 
blind;  but  be  was  relieved  from  such  fear  by  death, 
which  came  to  him  quietly  anfl  gently  Sept  26, 184€. 
Hia  wife  had  preceded  him  into  the  eternal  world  by 
more  than  twenty  yean.  A  bod  and  an  nmnarried 
daughter  sunHved  him. 

Theremin  was  the  representative  of  a  specific  bomi- 
letical tendency  which  held  that  dassical  antiquity  is 
the  tme  school  of  eloquence  and  claimed  Demosthenes 
as  its  master.    Its  characteristic  was  that  it  devoted 
exclusive  attention  to  finished  perfection  of  forni,  and 
consequently  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  rugged 
Grferman  school  of  eloquence  of  which  Luther  is  th«  rep- 
resentative, and  whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  *^  out  of  the 
fidness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh**  and  shapes  its 
own  forms  of  expression.     Not  Luther  or  Harms,  but 
Massillon,  was  Theremin*8  ideal;  for  Theremin's  mind 
was  in  its  stracture  not  German,  but  French.     This  pe- 
culiarity may  partially  explain  the  fact  that  Theremin 
did  not  found  a  school  of  pulpit  orators  in  any  actual 
sense ;  while  Reinhard,  to  whom  he  was  unquestionably 
superior,  had  numerous  imitators.    Theremin's  funda- 
mental principle  in  homiletics  was  that  eloquence  is  not 
an  art,  but  a  virtue  (see  his  work  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tu- 
gend).    The  idea  is  evidently  faulty,  since  eloquence  is 
not,  like  other  virtues,  a  duty;  nor  is  the  use  of  elo- 
quence confined  altogether  to  the  promotion  of  ethical 
results.    As  a  preacher  he  was  accustomed  to  itee  brief 
texts,  and  consequently  to  employ  considerable  latitude 
in  the  handling  of  his  themes,  often  dragging  in  ex- 
traneous matter,  instead  of  educing  it  from  the  text. 
His  bearing  in  the  pulpit  was  that  of  quiet  dignity ; 
his  gestures  were  few  and  simple,  his  voice  good,  his 
modulation  perfect.    The  finish  of  his  productions,  how- 
ever, produced  the  impression  of  an  aristocratic  refine- 
ment, which,  though  evidently  altogether  natural  in  hia 
case,  prevented  the  achieving  of  such  popular  results  as 
were  secured  by  Luther,  Heinrich  MDller,  Conrad  Ric^r, 
L.  Hofacker,  and  othenu    Ten  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
have  been  published,  most  of  them  in  repeated  editions 
(Dnncker  and  Humblot,  Beriin).     Other  works  of  theo- 
logical and  ascetical  character  emanated  from  hia  pen, 
and  have  received  deserved  recognition,  e.  g.  Lehre  vom 
gdUL  Reiche  (Beriin,  1828)  i—A  dalherVs  Bekenntmsee  (2d 
ed.  1885)  i—A  bendttunden  (5th  ed.  1858).    See  Herxog, 
Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. 

Theresa,  or  Teresa,  St.,  was  bora  at  Avila,  in 
Castile,  Spain,  March  28, 1515.  Her  full  name  was 
Theresa  Sanchez  de  Cepeda.  From  early  childhood  she 
was  accustomed,  with  a  favorite  brother,  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  until  they  both  became 
possessed  of  a  passionate  desire  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  When  they  were  children  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  they  set  off  on  a  begging  expedition  into  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  in  hopes  of  being  taken  by  the 
infidels  and  sacrificed  for  their  faith.  Disappointed  in 
this,  they  resolved  to  tum  hermits ;  but  in  this  they  were 
also  prevented.  Theresa  lost  her  mother  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  in  a  few  years  became  so  woridly  that  her 
father  placed  her,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  a  convent. 
Here  her  mind  again  took  a  religious  torn,  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  she  obtained  her  fathcar's  consent 
to  tAke  the  vow,  and  entered  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites at  Avila.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  however, 
she  say^  she  lived  without  feeling  that  repose  for  which 
she  had  hoped  when  she  sacrificed  the  world.  Biit  at 
length  while  reading  the  Confessums  of  St.  Auguarine, 


Ae  *u  ltd  to  pr>;  with  greater  conSdence,  and  her  en- 
Itmnuic  tnd  rcMleM  ipirit  round  peace.  She  lemain- 
td  iniha  oofiToit  in  her  natiie  town  till  1661,  when  ahe 
anctivcd  the  iilea  of  refutming  (be  Order  of  the  Car- 
ihUm  into  which  aeTsral  duocdera  had  crepu  In 
loii  ih*  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  at 
Arili,  .hich  ahe  dedicated  to  St.  Joaeph,  whom  ihe  had 
clu«a  ai  her  patron  aaioL  The  branch  o(  her  order 
■hich  >ht  (banded  were  the  "  Barerooted  CaiOMliUa," 
tnd  ilsi,  iTter  ber,  the  Thbbusiaxh  (q.  t.).  It  waa  the 
[nndpli  of  Theresa  that  the  coTiTeiita  of  the  Cannelitea, 
uodn  ho-  Dew  rule,  abould  either  have  no  worklly  poft- 
•OBona  irhatefer,  and  literally  eiiat  upon  the  charity 
of  mhera,  «  that  they  nhoukl  be  su  endowed  aa  not  to 
nquin  any  eilemal  aid.  This  waa  a  principle  from 
"hich  h«  ipiritual  directora  obliged  " 
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the  orif^nal  HSS.(Le  Hana,  18d!-66,8  voUSro). 
For  Z,ua  of  Theresa  consult  Iboee  of  Ribera  (Salamanca, 
lo90),  p«re  fiouix  (Paris,  1S65),  BollandiaC  Vander- 
moete  (Braawls,  ltU6),  and  Utria  French  (Lond.  lS7b). 
See  Un.  Jameson,  L^adm  of  tht  UoiuMic  Onkrt,  p. 
liSsq. 
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u  aiBtbcr  to  promulgate  ber  new  regulations  (or  the 
Kuremmeiu  of  her  order.  In  1662  ahe  waa  seized  with 
her  last  ilhieea  in  the  palace  of  the  duchess  of  Alva,  but 
T4I,  hi-  ha  uri;eat  request,  carried  back  to  her  convent 
rfSaaJoK,  where  she  diedafewdave  ifterwardi.  She 
■■  beatified  by  pope  Haul  V,  April  '34, 1614,  and  canon- 
ized by  (irtgory  XV,  March  22, 1622,  her  (east  being 
Gud  on  October  15.  Philip  III  declared  her  the  second 
patroa  aaint  of  the  Spani^  nunarcby  after  Santiago, 
a  decree  soleinnlj  confinned  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  in 
Uii.  Her  shrine  ia  at  Arils,  in  the  church  of  her  con- 
•B11.  The  ncrtio  treatisea  and  letters  of  Theresa,  in 
*bieh  she  ili  si  i  ila  ■  the  intemal  struggles  and  aapira- 
litau  of  b(T  bean,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
■Hus  of  the  mystic  liieniure  of  Che  Roman  Catbolic 
Quurh.  Fire  of  them  are  extant  ■■  IHtnirto  6  Sdacion 
il' n  I 'Mi  ( 1  &62)  :—£/ CuoBO  (fa  ^i  Pn/«t»n,  prepared 
n  li*J  as  a  guide  for  ttie  nuns  of  the  reformed  order:— 
ti  LAro  de  lot  Fandadouft,  an  account  of  cmiventa 
fiwtled  by  her : — t'l  CatliUa  Interior,  6  lot  MoradoM 
{li~):—SaidatCoiicqi'otdiiAtiiordtDioi.  The  orig- 
iaa!  MSS.  of  the  first  four  worki  are  preserved  in  Ihe 
IUxai7  of  the  Eaearial,  that  of  the  last  waa  burned  by 
«drT  of  iHf  confaaar ;  but  a  copy  had  previously  been 
tikn  by  one  of  her  nauK  The  flnt  complete  edition  of 
lit- Thertsa'a  IForJ*  appeared  at  Salamanca  (ll>e7),  and 
a  Rceai  one  by  Ocba«  at  Paris  (1847)  ■—Lrtlm  (Sara- 
«DM.  leaS).  Th«  abbi  Migne  edited  a  complete  col- 
Ibu«  of  btr  works  iA  French  (Paris,  1840-46, 4  vols.) ; 
■Bd  per*  Hared  Bouix  published  a  Frettch  ttatulatioD 


(q.T.> 

ThesanrorinB,  the  ti 

legiate  church;  the  bursar  (treaaurer)  ol  a  college  or 
monastery;  the  keeper  ofa  shrine  house  or  treasury. 

TbeaMilo'Dlan  (OiTaaXoMiour),  the  designation 
(Actsxxvi,4;  IThesa,!,  I;  2ThesB.ii,lj  "of  Tbeeaa- 
lonica,"  Acta  xxvii,  S)  of  an  inhabitant  of  Theasalonica 
(q-v.). 

THE3SAX.0NIANS,  First  Epistle  to  the,  is  the 
eighth  in  order  of  the  Pauline  epiatlea  aa  found  in  the 
New  TaL  (The  following  two  anicles  are  chiefly  based 
upon  chose  in  Che  UiclioDaries  of  Kitio,  Smith,  and 
Furbaim.) 

L  A  atiorth^  and  Canomd/y. — The  external  evidence 
in  (kvor  of  Che  genuineness  of  Cbe  First  Epistle  to  Che 
Theaaalonians  is  chiefly  negative,  bat  this  is  importsnt 
enough.  There  is  no  trace  that  it  waa  ever  disputed 
at  any  age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
any  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allusions  lo  it  in  writers  before  the  close  of 
the  Sd  century  are  confusedly  faint  and  uaccrtain— a 
circumstance  easily  explained  when  we  remember  the 
character  of  the  epistle  itself,  its  comparatively  simple 
diction,  its  silence  on  the  most  important  doctrinal  t\at*^ 
tions,  and,  generally  speaking,  Che  absence  of  any  salient 

i  In  Clement  of  ICome  there  are  some  slight  coincidences 
of  language,  perbapa  not  purely  accidental  (c  SB,  csTd 
Taura  ju^puFrtlv  ai/rt^  oomp.  I  Tbess.  v,  18;  ibid. 

23).  Ignatius  in  two  passsges  {Poiyc.  I,  and  fipAa.  10} 
seems  lo  be  reminded  of  Paul's  expression  alta\iimiit 
irpo^tv^cadi  (1  Tbess.  v,  17),  but  in  both  passages  of 
Ignatius  the  wwd  aiiaXiirruc,  in  which  the  similarity 
mainly  consists,  is  absent  in  Che  Syriac,  and  is  therefore 
probably  spurious.  The  supposed  references  in  Poly- 
carp  (ch.  iv  to  1  Thesa.  v,  IT,  andch.  ii  lo  ver.23)  are  also 
unsatisracloTy.  Ic  is  more  important  to  obeerre  chat 
the  epistle  was  included  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac 
venioDS,  that  it  is  foond  in  the  canon  of  the  Muratori- 
an  fragment,  and  that  it  was  also  cfmtained  in  Chat  of 
Mardon  and  of  tbe  Council  of  Laodicea  in  864.    With 


this  the  spostle  hath  sec  forth 
the  perfect  apiricual  man,  saying  in  1  Tbess., '  But  Ihe 
God  of  peace  eancti^  you  wholly,  and  may  your  whole 
body,  aoul,  and  apirit  he  preserved  blameless  to  the  coin- 
ing of  OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ' "  (comp.  1  Tbess.  v,  23). 
Clemens  Alex.  {Padag.  i,  8H) :  "  But  this  the  blessed 
Psut  hatb  moat  clearly  signifled,  ssying, 'When  we 
might  be  burdensome  as  Che  apoetlesof  Christ,  we  were 
gentle  among  you,  as  a  nurse  cheriaheth  her  children' " 
(oomp.  1  Tbess.  ii,  7).  Tenullian  (De  Retitrrtct.  Car- 
Ru,  c  24) :  "What  these  times  were,  learn  along  with 
the  Thesaaloniana;  for  we  read,  'How  ye  were  turned 
(Vom  idols  lo  serve  tbe  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait 
fur  bis  Son  from  heaven,  Jeaua,  whom  he  hath  nised 
from  the  dead' "  (comp.  1  Thesa.  i,  9, 10).  Tbia  father 
quotes  the  epistle  more  than  twenty  limea.  To  these 
citations  we  may  add  those  by  Caius  (ap.  Euseb.  HiiL 
Eoia,  vi,  20),  by  Origen  (CoiK,  Cell.  lib.  iii),  and  by  oth- 
cisof  the  ecclesiaacical  writers  (Lardner,  ii,pLbcc.). 

On  the  otber  hand,  the  iiifermd  evidence  derived  Irom 
the  character  of  the  epistle  itself  is  so  strong  thst  it 
may  fairly  be  called  iiresUtible.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  eater  into  the  question  of  ttyh  here,  but  tbe  resd- 
er  msy  be  referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who 
baa  bandied  this  eubjeet  verj'  full;  and  aatisikclDrily. 
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An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also  from 
the  matter  contained  in  the  epistle.  Two  instances  of 
this  must  suffice.  In  the  first  place,  the  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  apostle's  relations  to- 
wards his  Thessalonian  converts  are  drawn — ^his  yearn* 
ing  to  see  them,  his  anxiety  in  the  absence  of  Timothy, 
and  his  heart-fdt  rejoicing  at  the  good  news — are  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early 
Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language 
which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  color- 
ed by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Lord 
— language  natural  enough  on  the  apostle's  own  lips, 
but  quite  inconceivable  in  a  forgery  written  after  his 
death,  when  time  had  disappointed  these  anticipations, 
and  when  the  revival  or  mention  of  them  would  ser\*e 
no  purpose  and  might  seem  to  discredit  the  apostle. 
Such  a  position  would  be  an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of 
the  2d  century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was  first  questioned 
by  Schrader  (Apottel  Paulus),  who  was  followed  by 
Baur  (^Pauku,  p.  480).  The  latter  writer  has  elaborated 
and  systematized  the  attack.  The  arguments  which 
he  alleges  in  favor  of  his  view  are  briefly  controverted 
by  LUuemann,  and  more  at  length,  and  with  great  fair- 
nestt,  by  Jowett.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baur's 
ailments,  (a.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the 
general  character  of  the  epistle,  the  dilTerence  of  style, 
and  especially  the  absence  of  disrinctive  Pauline  doc- 
trines— a  peculiarity  which  will  be  remarked  upon  and 
explained  below  (§  iii).  (6.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
*' wrath**  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii,  16),  Baur 
sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the  epistle.  The 
real  significance  of  these  words  will  be  considered  below 
in  discussing  the  Apocalyptic  passage  in  the  second 
epistle,  (c.)  He  urges  the  contradictions  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  Acta — a  strange  argument,  surely,  to  be 
brought  forward  by  Baur,  who  postdates  and  discredits 
the  authority  of  that  narrative.  The  real  extent  and 
bearing  of  these  diveigences  will  be  considered  below 
(§  iv).  (d)  He  discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which 
show  that  the  epistle  was  written  later.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  coincidences  are  subtle  and  in- 
cidental, and  the  points  of  divergence  and  prima-'facie 
contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and  indeed 
insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  suppo- 
sition of  copying.  Schleiermacher  {EvMt,  w  N,  T, 
p.  150)  rightly  infers  the  independence  of  the  epistle  on 
these  grounds.  («.)  He  supposes  passages  in  this  epis- 
tle to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  acknowledged  let- 
ters of  Paul  The  resemblances,  however,  which  he 
points  ont  are  not  greater  than,  or,  indeed,  so  great  as, 
those  in  other  epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imita- 
tion. 

II.  Dale. — ^This  has  been  approximately  determined 
in  the  following  way :  During  the  course  of  bis  second 
missionary  journey,  which  began  in  the  year  47,  Paul 
founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessa- 
lonica,  he  passed  on  to  Bercea.  From  Benea  he  went 
to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xvii,  1- 
xviii,  18).  With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends 
over  a  period  of  two  years  or  thereabouts,  his  second 
missionary  journey  dosed,  for  from  Corinth  he  return- 
ed to  Jenisalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus  on 
the  way  (ver.  20, 21).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  movements  of  Paul's  companions  at  this  time  (see 
below) ;  but,  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  point,  it 
seems  indisputable  that,  when  this  epistle  was  written, 
Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  in  the  apostle's  company 
(1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  oomp.  2  These,  i,  1) — a  circumstance  which 
confines  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey,  for, 
though  Timothy  was  with  him  on  several  occasions  af- 
terwards, the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last  time 
in  connection  with  Paul  during  this  visit  to  Ci»rinth 
(Acts  xviii,  5;  2  Cor.  i,  19).  The  epistle,  then,  must 
have  been  written  in  the  interv^al  between  Paul's  leav- 
ing Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  ^is  residence  at  Cor- 


inth, i.  e.  within  the  years  48-61.    The  following  con- 
siderations, however,  luurrow  the  limits  of  the  poaiible 
date  still  more  closely.     (1.)  When  Paul  wrote,  he  had 
already  visited,  and  probably  left,  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii, 
1).     (2.)  Having  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  tu 
revisit  Thessalonica,  he  had  despatched  Timothy  to 
obtain  tidings  of  his  converts  there.    Timothy  had  re- 
turned before  the  apostle  wrote  (ver.  2,  6).     (3.)  Paul 
speaks  of  the  Thessalonians  as  **  ensamples  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  **  in  ev- 
ery place  their  faith  to  God-ward  was  spread  abroad"  (i, 
7, 8) — language  prompted,  indeed,  by  the  overflowing 
of  a  grateful  heart,  and  therefore  not  to  be  rigorously 
pressed,  but  still  implying  some  lapse  of  time  at  least. 
(4.)  There  are  several  traces  of  a  growth  and  pnigress 
in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Thessalonian 
Ch urch.    Perhaps  the  mention  of  **  mlers"  in  the  Church 
(v,  12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organiaation  would  be  necessary  from  the  very 
beginning.    But  there  is  other  evidence  bendea.    Ques- 
tions had  arisen  relating  to  the  state  of  those  who  had 
,  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  Thes- 
salonian converts  must  have  died  in  the  inter\''al  (iv, 
13-18).    The  storm  of  persecution  which  the  apostle 
had  discerned  gathering  on  the  hcuizon  had  already 
burst  upon  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  (iii,  4, 7).    Ir- 
regularities had  crept  in  and  sullied  the  infant  purity 
of  the  Church  (iv,  4 ;  v,  14).    The  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
however,  would  account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much 
longer  time  cannot  well  be  allowed.     For  (5)  the  letter 
was  evidently  written  by  Paul  immediately  on  the  re- 
turn of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude  for  the 
joyful  tidings  (iii,  6).    Moreover  (6),  the  second  epistle 
also  was  written  before  he  left  Corinth,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  two  to  al- 
low of  the  growth  of  fresh  difficulties,  and  of  such  com- 
munication between  the  apostle  and  his  converts  as  the 
case  supposes.     We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  therefore, 
in  placing  the  writing  of  this  epistle  early  in  Panl'ti  res»- 
idence  at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  fbumled 
the  Church  at  Thessalonica,  i.  e.  during  the  year  49. 

The  statement  in  the  subscription  appearing  in  sev- 
eral MSS.  and  versions  that  it  was  written  **■  from  Ath- 
ens" is  a  superficial  inference  from  1  Tbesa.  iii,  ],  to 
which  no  weight  should  be  attached,  as  is  clear  from 
the  epbtle  itaelf.  (1.)  In  i,  7,  8  Paul  says  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  become  "  ensamples  to  all  that  be- 
lieve in  Macedonia  and  Achala:  for  from  vou  fsaTS 
he]  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Mar- 
edonia  and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your  faith 
to  God-ward  is  spread  abroad.**  Now,  for  such  an  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  fame  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  Gospel  by  them,  a  much  longer  period 
of  time  must  have  elapsed  than  is  allowed  by  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  while  at  Athens; 
and,  besides,  his  reference  particularly  to  Achaia  seems 
prompted  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  in  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief 
city.  (2.)  His  language  in  iii,  1,2  favors  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  from  Athens^  but  after  be  had  left  Ath- 
ena, that  he  wrote  this  epistle;  it  is  hardly  the  turn 
which  one  living  at  Athens  at  the  time  would  have 
given  his  words.  (8.)  Is  it  likely  that  during  the 
short  time  Paul  was  in  Athens  before  writing  this  e()is- 
tle  (supposing  him  to  have  written  it  there)  he  should 
have  **  over  and  again"  purposed  to  revisit  the  Thessa- 
lonians, but  have  been  hindered?  And  yet  such  pur- 
poses he  had  entertained  before  writing  this  epistle,  as 
we  learn  from  ii,  18;  and  this  greatly  favors  the  later 
date.  (4.)  Before  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  Timothy  bad 
come  to  him  from  Thessalonica  with  good  tidings  cun- 
ceniing  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Christians  there 
(iii,  6).  But  had  Timothy  followed  Paul  to  Athens  from 
Berasa,  what  tidings  could  he  have  brought  the  apostle 
from  Thessalonica  except  such  hearsay  reports  as  would 
inform  the  apostle  of  nothing  he  did  not  already  know  ? 
From  these  connderations  it  follows  that  this  e|asila 
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wti  not  written  from  Athens.  It  most,  however,  have 
been  written  rery  noon  after  hia  arrival  at  Corinth ;  for 
ai  the  tioM  of  hU  writing  Timothy  had  jiut  arrived 
ftom  Theanlonica  {apn  ifJ^ovroQ  Tifio^kov,  iii,  6),  and 
Pinl  hid  not  been  long  in  Corinth  before  Timothy  and 
Siltt  JMoed  him  there  (Acta  xvii,  1-6). 

Micfaaelis  contends  for  a  later  date,  but  his  argum^ts 
ire  dntitote  of  weight.  Before  Paul  could  learn  that 
the  rime  of  the  Tbenalonian  Church  had  spread  through 
Achaia  and  Car  beyond,  it  was  not  neoeesar)',  as  Michae- 
Us  Mppoaes,  that  he  should  have  made  several  exten- 
sive journeys  from  Corinth ;  for  as  that  city,  from  its 
mereaotiie  importance,  was  the  resort  of  persons  from 
lU  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  the  apostle  had  abun- 
dant means  of  gathering  this  information  even  during 
a  brief  reiidenoe  there.  As  little  is  it  neoeasarv  to  re- 
tort  tt>  the  supposition  that  when  Paul  says  that  over 
and  a(^  Satan  hail  hindered  him  from  fulfilling  his 
intention  of  visiting  Tbessalonica  he  must  refer  to  ship- 
wrecks or  some  such  misfortunes  (as  Michaelis  sug- 
KCtts);  for  Satan  has  many  wa3*s  of  hindering  men 
from  neb  purposes  besides  accidents  in  travelling.  The 
views  of  critics  who  have  assigned  to  this  epistle  a  later 
liate  than  the  second  missionary  journey  are  stated  and 
lefuied  in  the  Introduction  of  4£och  (p.  23,  etc.)  and  of 
Luneraann  (§  8). 

IIL  RelaHon  to  Other  Eputles^—The  epistles  to  the 
Themalonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  first 
after  oo  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings—perhaps the  earliest  written  records  of  Christian- 
itr.  They  belong  to  that  period  which  Paul  elsewhere 
tries  "the  beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (PhiL  iv,  15). 
They  present  the  disciples  in  the  first  flush  of  love  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  their  Lord 
dMecttding  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven,  till  in  their 
feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober  business  of  life 
abiorbcd  in  this  one  engrossing  thought.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  period  of  about  five  years  intervenes 
before  the  second  group  of  epistles — those  to  the  Corin- 
ihianSftialatiana,  and  Romans — were  written,  and  abont 
twice  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  epistles  of  the  Ro- 
man captivity.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  ThcsnkNiian  epistles  with  the  later  letters  and  to 
note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences  are 
nainhr  fbarfiikL 

L  In  the  general  sfjrfa  of  these  earlier  letters  there  is 
Kftter  simi^icity  and  less  exuberance  of  language, 
fhe  bievity  of  the  opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of 
thii  **  Paul ...  to  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians 
in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  to  you**  (1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  comp,  2  Thess.  i,  1 ).  The 
donng  bttiediction  is  correspondingly  brief:  **  The  grace 
of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you"  (1  Thess.  v,  28; 
coop.  2  Thess.  iii,  18).  And  throughout  the  epistles 
there  i«  much  nwre  evenness  of  style ;  words  are  not  ac- 
oraalated  ia  the  same  way,  the  syntax  is  less  involved, 
Farenthcaes  are  not  so  frequent,  the  turns  of  thought 
and  Mxog  mn  less  sadden  and  abrupt,  and,  altogether, 
there  is  less  intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  PauVs 
later  epistlea. 

1  The  mdagomUm^  io  Paul  is  not  the  same.  The  di- 
netioQ  of  the  attack  has  changed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  writing  of  these  epistles  and  those  of  the 
text  groapw  Here  the  opposition  comes  from  Jews. 
The  sdntBsmi  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privi- 
l<9a  of  Messiah's  kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repul- 
*«ve  to  them.  They  **  forbade  the'  apostle  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (1  Thess.  ii,  16). 
A  period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  oontro- 
^<nf .  The  opponents  of  Paul  are  now  no  longer  Jews 
**  mneb  as  Judainng  Christians  (Ewald,  Jahrb.  iii,  249 ; 
Jf^tdackr.  p.  14).  The  question  of  the  admission  of  the 
^ieuika  has  been  solved  by  time,  for  they  have  **  taken 
the  kiogdoai  of  heaven  by  storm.**  But  the  antago- 
SUB  to  the  apssUe  of  the  Gentiles  having  been  driven 
(nm  its  fiai  psaitaoa,  entrenched  itself  behind  a  second 


barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  GentUes 
mav  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Chrint,  the  onlv  door 
of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  circumci- 
sion. The  language  of  Paul  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  this  epistle  shows  that  the  opposition  to 
his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time  assumed  this  second 
phase.  He  does  not  yet  regard  them  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  false  teachers  who,  by 
imposing  a  bondage  of  ceremonial  c>b8er\'ance8,  frustrate 
the  free  grace  of  God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as 
examples  to  his  converts  at  Tbessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii, 
14).  The  change,  indeed, was  imminent;  the  signs  of 
the  gathering  storm  had  already  appeared  (Gal.  ii,  11), 
but  hitherto  they  were  faint  and  indistinct,  and  had 
scarcely  darlcened  the  horizon  of  the  (yentile  churches. 

8.  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the  doctrinal  teaching 
of  the  apostle  does  not  bear  quite  the  same  aspect  in 
these  as  in  the  later  epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  PauFs  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in 
the  teaching  of  these  earlier  letters — as  indeed  they  fol- 
low directly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctly  enunciated 
till  the  needs  of  the  Chureh  drew  them  out  into  promi- 
nence at  a  later  date.  It  has  often  been  observed,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  **  faith  and 
works;"  that  the  word  *' justification"  does  not  once  oc- 
cur; that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  Paul's  later  writings,  is  absent  in 
these.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  opposition  of  Judaizing 
Christians  insisting  on  a  strict  ritualism  which  led  the 
apostle,  somewhat  later,  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
the  true  doctrine  of  a  saving  faith  and  the  true  concep- 
tion of  a  godly  life ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

4.  This  difference  appears  especially  in  the  esdtatoUh- 
gy  of  the  apostle.  In  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject  of 
the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  laiger  space  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  apostolic^  teaching  than  after- 
wards. It  was  closely  bound  up  vrith  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  Groepel,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus 
it  formed  a  natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those  Messianic  hopes 
which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  converts  to  the  fold  of 
Christ  It  was  the  best  consolation  and  support  of  the 
infant  Church  under  persecution,  which  must  have  been 
most  keenly  felt  in  the  first  abandonment  of  worldly 
pleasures  and  interests^  More  especially,  as  telling  of 
a  righteous  Judge  who  would  not  overlook  iniquity,  it 
was  essential  to  that  call  to  repentance  which  must  ev- 
erywhere precede  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of 
the  Gospel.  "  Now  he  commandetb  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent,  for  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he 
will  judge  the  worid  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom 
he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men  in  that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead"  (Acts  xvii, 
80,31). 

There  is  no  just  ground,  however,  for  the  supposition 
that  the  apostle  entertained  precipitate  expectations  as 
to  the  Lord's  second  coming.  His  language  is  suite<l 
to  every  age  of  the  Chureh.  Where  an  event  is  cer- 
tain of  accomplishment,  but  uncertain  as  regards  the 
precise  time,  it  may  be  said  to  be  always  '*  at  hand"  to 
devout  expectation ;  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  the 
topic  in  question,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  wears  in  Paul's  writings  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
task  of  proving  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  therefore 
that  the  gifl  of  inspiration  was  only  partial,  is  as  ardu- 
ous as  one  would  suppose  it  must  be  ungrateful. 

IV.  Relation  to  the  A  ssociated  History. — A  compari- 
son of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  with  the  allusions  in 
this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
equally  instructive  with  the  foregoing  comparison. 
With  some  striking  coincidences,  there  is  just  tliat  de- 
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gree  of  divergence  which  might  be  expected  between  a 
writer  who  had  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  scenes 
referred  to  and  a  narrator  who  derives  his  information 
from  others,  between  the  casual  half-expressed  allusions 
of  a  familiar  letter  and  the  direct  aooount  of  the  pro- 
fessed historian. 

1.  Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
ont  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It  arises 
out  of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought  against 
Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica  ukes  in  the 
Acts :  '*  All  these  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cnsar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus"  (xvii,  7). 
The  allusions  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  ground  of  this  accusation.  It 
appears  that  the  hingdam  of  Christ  had  entered  largely 
into  his  oral  teaching  in  this  city,  as  it  does  into  that 
of  the  episUes  themselves.  He  had  charged  his  new 
converts  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
heaven  as  their  deliverer  (i,  10).  He  had  dwelt  long 
and  earnestly  (irpoiiwafuv  Kai  Sufiaprvpafuda)  on  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment  which  would  overtake  the  wick- 
ed (iv,  6).  He  had  even  explained  at  length  the  signs 
which  would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess.  ii,  5). 
Either  from  malice  or  in  ignorance  such  language  had 
been  misrepi^nted,  and  he  was  accused  of  setting  up 
a  rival  sovereign  to  the  Roman  emperor. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  epistles 
diverges  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  on  two  or  three 
points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require  some  explana** 
tion. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  composition  of 
the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  In  the  first  epistle  Paul 
addresses  his  readers  distinctly  as  Gentiles,  who  had 
been  converted  from  idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i,  9, 10).  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that "  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed, 
.  .  .  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  (L  e.  proselytes)  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few"  (xvii,  4). 
If  for  etfiofiivtMtv  'EkXrivtav  we  read  ciPofiivu/v  kcu 
*£XXi7V(iiv,  "  proselytes  and  Greeks,"  the  di£Bculty  van- 
Uhes;  but  though  internal  probabilities  are  somewhat 
in  favor  of  this  reading,  the  array  of  direct  evidence 
(now  reinforced  by  the  Codex  Sinaiticus)  is  against  it. 
But  even  if  we  retain  the  common  reading,  the  account 
of  Luke  does  not  exclude  a  number  of  believers  con- 
verted directly  from  heathendom ;  indeed,  if  we  may 
argue  from  the  parallel  case  at  Bercea  (xvii,  12),  the 
**  women"  were  chiefiv  of  this  class;  and  if  anv  diver- 
gence  remains,  it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
ill  two  independent  writers,  one  of  whom,  not  being  an 
eye-witness,  possesse<l  only  a  partial  and  indirect  knowl- 
edge. Both  accounts  alike  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Gospel  made  but  little  progress  with  the  Jews  them- 
selves. 

(2.)  In  the  epistle  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  are  represented  as  their  fellow-couutrymen, 
i.  e.  as  heathens  {virb  riov  idiuv  avfi^uXtrCiVf  ii,  14), 
whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  are  reganled  as  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii,  5).  This  is  fairly 
met  by  Paley  (f/oras  PauL  ix.  No.  5),  who  points  out 
that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators  of  the  persecution, 
which,  however,  they  were  powerless  of  themselves  to 
carry  out  without  aid  from  the  heathen,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered even  from  the  narrative  of  Luke.  We  may  add, 
also,  that  the  expression  tiioi  avft^vkkrcu.  need  not  be 
restricted  to  the  heathen  population,  but  might  include 
many  Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of 
the  free  town  of  Thessalonica. 

(8.)  The  narrative  of  Luke  appears  to  state  that  Paul 
remained  only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii,  2), 
whereas  in  the  epistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  men- 
tion of  the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the 
whole  langiuige  (t,  4;.  ii.4~ll)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
correct,  the  former  needs  to  be  modified.  In  the  Acts 
it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  Sabbath  days  (three 
weeks)  Paul  taught  in  the  synagogue.    The  silence  of 


the  writer  does  not  exclude  subsequent  labor  nxaxm^  the 
Gentile  population;  and,  indeed,  as  much  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  success  of  his  preaching,  which  exji^ier- 
ated  the  Jews  against  him. 

(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and  Hmo- 
thy  in  the  two  documents  do  not  accord  at  first  sight. 
In  the  Acts  Paul  is  conveyed  away  secretly  from  Beroea 
to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at  Athens,  he  sends  to  Si- 
las and  Timothy,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  BercES, 
urging  them  to  join  him  as  soon  tiA  posnble  (xvii«  14- 
16).  It  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Luke  that  tbc 
apostle  expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens ;  yet  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at 
length,  after  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  sev- 
eral incidents  had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we 
are  told  that  Silas  and  Timothy  came  from  Macedonia 
(xviii,  5).  From  the  first  epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gather  the  following  facts:  Paul  there  tells  us  that  they 
(^/MCf,  i.  e.  himself,  and  probably  Silas),  no  lonnper  able 
to  endure  the  suspense,  '^  consented  to  be  left  akme  at 
Athens,  and  sent  Timotheos  their  brother"  to  llsessa- 
lonica  (iii,  1,  2).  Timothy  returned  with  good  news 
(ver.  6)  (whether  to  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  ap- 
pear), and  when  the  two  epistles  to  the  Theasakmiana 
were  written,  both  Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  Paul 
(i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i,  19).  Now,  though 
we  may  Aot  be  prepared,  with  Paley,  to  construct  an  an- 
designed  coincidence  out  of  these  materials,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  insoluble  difficulty;  fur  the 
events  may  be  arranged  in  two  diflerent  ways,  either 
of  which  will  bring  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  allusions  of  the  epistle. 

(a.)  Timothy  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Beraea,  a  supposition  qnite  con- 
sistent with  the  apostle's  expression  of  ^consenting  to 
be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case  Timothy  would 
take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Macedonia  on  his  retam, 
and  the  two  would  join  Paul  in  company ;  not,  however, 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at 
Corinth,  some  delay  having  arisen.  I'his  explanation, 
however,  supposes  that  the  plurals  *^we  consented,  «c*e 
sent"  {ivSoxiinafuVf  tTri/t.'^afKV^j  can  refer  to  Paul  alone. 

(6.)  The  alternative  mode  of  recondling  the  accaounts 
is  as  follows :  Timothy  and  Silas  did  join  the  apostle 
at  Athens,  where  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that  he  was 
expecting  them.  From  Athens  he  despatched  Timo- 
thy to  Thessalonica,  so  that  he  and  Silas  (iffutc)  had 
to  forego  the  services  of  their  fellow-laborer  for  a  time. 
This  mission  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle,  but  not  in  the 
Acts.  Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mia- 
sion,  not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  epistle ; 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Church — ^Philippi,  for 
instance,  from  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  con- 
tributions about  this  time,  and  with  which,  therefore, 
he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi,  9 ;  comp.  PhiL.  iv, 
14-16;  see  Koch,  p.  16).  Silas  and  Timothy  returned 
together  from  Macedonia  and  joined  the  apostle  at  Goc^ 
inth.  This  latter  solution,  if  it  assumes  more  than  the 
former,  has  the  advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper 
sense  of  the  plural  ''toe  consented,  we  sent,"  for  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of  hiok- 
self  alone.  The  silence  of  Luke  may  in  this  case  be  ex- 
plained either  by  his  possessing  only  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his  passing  over  inci- 
dents of  which  he  was  aware  as  unimportant. 

Whether  the  expected  meeting  ever  took  place  at 
Athens  is  therefore  a  matter  involved  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Koppe,  P^lt, 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that,  at  least  as  respects  Timo- 
thy, it  did  take  place;  and  they  infer  that  Paul  again 
remanded  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he  made  a  sec- 
ond journey  along  with  Silas  to  join  the  apostle  at  Cor- 
inth. Hug,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  <Mily  one  Jour- 
ney, viz.  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth ;  and  understands 
the  apostle,  in  1  Thess,  iii,  1, 2,  as  intimating,  not  that 
he  had  sent  Timothy  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  but 
that  he  had  prevented  his  coming  to  Athens  by 
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ing  him  finxD  Beroea  to  Thenaloniau  Between  these 
two  opinkHi»  there  is  nothing  to  enable  ns  to  judge  with 
certainty,  nnlees  we  attach  weight  to  the  expremion  of 
Lakef  that  Paul  had  desired  the  presence  of  Timothy 
nd  Silis  in  Athens  wc  rdj^ra^  "as  speedily  as  posu- 
Ue.**  His  desiring  them  to  follow  him  thos,  without 
bis  of  time,  favors  the  conclosiun  that  they  did  rejoin 
him  in  Athens,  and  were  thence  sent  to  Thessalouica. 
See  SfLAS;  Timothy. 

Y.  Oeeadtm  of  tke  Epistle, — We  are  now  prepared  to 
oonodtf  the  drcumstances  of  the  Church  at  Theasalo- 
oics  which  drew  forth  this  letter.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows: Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thessalonica, 
and  both  times  had  been  disappointed.  Thos  prevent- 
td  fiixn  aeeittg  them  in  person,  he  had  aent  Timothy 
10  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their  condition  (iii, 
l-o)i  Timothy  returned  with  most  favorable  tidings, 
reporting  not  only  their  progress  in  Christian  faith  and 
practice,  bat  abo  their  strong  attachment  to  their  old 
teacher  (ver.  6-10).  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
siau  is  the  outpouring  of  the  apostk^s  gratitude  on  re- 
ceiving this  w^oome  news. 

At  the  aame  time,  the  report  of  Timothy  was  not  nn- 
mixed  with  alloy.  There  were  certain  features  in  the 
condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  which  called  for 
Panra  interfoence,  and  to  which  he  addresses  himself 
in  hia  letter.  (1.)  The  very  intensity  of  their  Chriatian 
Wtb, dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On 
the  one  band,  a  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  In 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  great  crisis,  aome  had 
been  led  to  neglect  their  ordinary  businesa,  as  if  the 
dsQy  coooems  of  life  were  of  no  account  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  so  vast  a  change  (iv,  11 ;  comp.  2  These, 
il  1;  iii,  6, 11, 12).  On  the  other  hand,  a  theoretical 
diiSoulty  had  been  felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Church 
had  died,  and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should 
be  cxdaded  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Lord^s 
advent  (iv,  ia-18).  Paul  rebukes  the  irreguhirities  of 
the  former,  and  dissipates  the  fears  of  the  latter.  (2.) 
The  flame  of  petaecotion  had  broken  out,  and  the  Thes- 
Mlontaas  needed  oons(riation  and  encouragement  under 
their  aore  trial  (ii,  14;  iii,  %4),  (8.)  An  unhealthy  sUte 
of  feeling  with  n^^rd  to  spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting 
itselC  Uke  the  Corinthians  at  a  later  day,  they  needed 
to  be  reminded  of  the  superior  value  of  **  prophesying," 
compared  with  other  giftia  of  the  Spirit  which  they  ex- 
alted at  its  expense  (v,  19, 20).  (4.)  There  was  the  dan- 
fs,  which  they  shared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
chuchea,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profligacy. 
Agaioac  this  the  apostle  ofTera  a  word  in  seaaon  (iv, 
^-^).  We  need  not  suppose,  however,  that  Thessalo- 
Dica  waa  wofve  in  thia  respect  than  other  Greek  cities. 
'See  TmssAixMicA. 

Tec,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly  satisfao- 
tfXT,  and  the  moat  cordial  relations  existed  between 
Paul  and  his  converts  there.  Thu  honorable  distino- 
tMQ  it  ahares  with  the  other  great  Church  of  Maoedo- 
■ia,  that  of  PbilippL  At  all  times,  and  amid  every 
change  of  dreuoastance,  it  is  to  his  Macedonian  churoh- 
ea  that  the  apostle  tarns  for  sympathy  and  support.  A 
pcnod  of  nearly  sen  yean  is  interposed  between  the  Firat 
Efiiaile  to  the  Thessakmians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
iippiana,  and  yet  no  two  of  hia  letten  more  doeely  re- 
■ahJe  each  other  in  this  respect.  In  both  he  drops 
bis  offieisl  title  of  apostle  in  the  opening  salutation, 
^sa  appealing  father  to  their  affection  than  to  his  own 
nthiiiity ;  in  both  be  commences  the  body  of  hia  letter 
*Uh  hearty  and  uoqoalified  commendation  of  his  con- 
**n>;  and  in  both  the  aame  spirit  of  confidence  and 
'vm  aifertion  bceatbes  throughout. 

VL  Con«cMf<^— The  deaign  of  thia  epiaUe  thus  being 
toeanfcn  the  Theaaalonians  under  trial,  and  to  encouis 
^  them  to  the  patient  and  consistent  profeaaion  of 
ChriRiaoity,  the  letter  itself  is  rather  practical  than 
^^"CBiiiaL    It  was  suggested  more  by  penonal  feeling 


than  by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  formed  a 
centre  of  thought,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character  on 
the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not 
expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  continuous  argu- 
ment, and  any  analysis  must  be  more  or  less  artificiaL 
The  body  of  the  epialle,  however,  may  conveniently  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which,  extending 
over  the  first  three  chaptera,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a 
retrospect  of  the  apostle's  relation  to  his  Thessalonian 
converts,  and  an  explanation  of  his  present  circum- 
stances and  feelings;  while  the  latter,  comprising  the 
4tb  and  5th  chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhorta- 
tions. At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  a  prayer 
commendng  with  the  same  words, "  May  God  himself,^ 
etc,  and  expressed  in  somewhat  similar  language.  The 
epistle  may  therefore  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Salutation  (1, 1). 
L  Narrative  portion  (!,  8->!if,  18). 
1.  The  spitetle  gratefully  records  their  conversion  to 

the  Gospel  and  their  progress  in  ihe  faith  (f,  2-10). 
S.  He  reminds  them  how  pnre  and  blameless  his  life 

and  ministrv  among  them  had  been  (ii,  1-12). 
8.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  for  their  conversion, 

dwelling  esiiecislly  on  the  persecutions  which 

they  had  endured  (il,  13-16). 
4k  He  describee  bis  own  snspense  and  anxiety,  the 

conseqnent  mission  of  Timothy  to  Thessalouica, 

and  the  encouraging  report  which  he  brought 

bftck(il,  17-111,10). 
S.  The  apostle's  prayer  for  the  Thessalonlana  (iii,  11- 

18). 

II.  Hortatory  portion  (iv,  1-v,  24). 
1.  Warning  against  imparity  (iv,  1-S). 
8.  Exhortation  to  brotherly  love  and  sobriety  of  con- 

daci  (iv,  9-12). 
8.  Touching  the  advent  of  the  Lord  (Iv,  18-v,  11). 

a.  The  dead  shall  bare  their  place  in  the  resurrec- 

tion (iv,  13-18). 

b.  The  time,  however,  is  nncertain  (v,  1-8). 
e.  Therefore  all  mnst  be  watchAiI  (v,  4-11). 

4.  Exhortation  to  orderly  living  and  the  due  perform- 

ance of  social  duties  (v,  18-15). 

5.  Injunctions  relating  to  prayer  and  spiritual  mat- 

ters generally  (v,  16-22). 
6w  The  apostle's  prayer  for  the  Thessalonlans  (v,  28, 
24). 

The  epistle  closes  with  personal  Injunctions  and  a  ben* 
edlction  (v,  25-28). 

YII.  Commmtariee, — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  both  the  epistles  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans  exdusively ;  to  the  most  important  of  them  we  pre- 
fix an  asterisk:  Willich,  Co/amentoWu«  (Argent.  1545; 
BasiL  1546, 8vo) ;  Weller,  Commeniariui  [includ.  PhiL] 
(Korib.  1561,  8vo);  Major,  Eiiarratio  (Yitemb.  156S, 
8vo) ;  Musculus,  Commeniarvu  [includ.  other  ep.]  (Ba- 
siL 1564,  1578,  1695,  fol.) ;  Aretius,  Camtnentarius  [in- 
dud.  PhiL  and  CoL]  (Morg.  1580,  8vo);  *Jewdl,  Ex- 
position  (Lond.  1583,  12mo;  1811,  8vo;  also  in  Latin, 
and  in  Works) ;  Zanchius,  Commentarius  [indud.  Phil, 
and  CoL]  (Neost.  1595,  foL;  also  in  Opp,)\  *Rollock, 
CommeiUaruis  (Edinb.  1598;  Herb.  1601,  8vo);  also 
Lectures  (Edinbw  1606, 4to);  Hunnius,  Expositio  (Francof. 
1608,  8vo);  Steuart  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (Jn- 
golat.  16()9,  4to);  Crell  [Socin.],  Commentarius  [from 
Pet  Mocov's  notes]  (Raoov.  1636,  8vo;  also  in  Opp»); 
Ferguson,  Exposition  (Lond.  1674, 8vo) ;  Schmid,  Para- 
phrasis  [indud.  other  ep.]  (Hamb.  1691, 1696, 1704, 4to) ; 
Landreaen,  ErkUbrung  (Frankf.  1707, 4to);  Streso,  Medi- 
tatien  (Amst.  1710, 8vo) ;  Turretin,  Covmeniarius  (BasiL 
1789, 8vo;  also  in  Opp*) ;  Chandler,  Notes  [indud.  (raL] 
(Lond.  1777,  4to) ;  Krause,  ErklSrung  [indud.  PhiL] 
(Frankf.  1790) ;  Schlderroacher,  Notie  (BeroL  1828, 8 vo) ; 
*Pdt,  Commentarius  (Gryph.  1830,  8vo) ;  Schott,  Com- 
mentarius (Lips.  1884,  8vo) ;  Tafel,  Bistoria  TAessah- 
wioensium  (Tub.  1885,  8vo);  Sumner,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1850,  2  vols.  12mo);  Lillie,  Version  (N.  T.  1S56,  4to); 
also  Lectures  (ibid.  1870,  8vo) ;  *£llicott,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1858,  1862,  1866,  8vo);  Edmunds,  Commentary 
(ibid.  1858,  8vo) ;  Headland,  Notes  (ibid.  1866,  8vo) ; 
*£adie.  Commentary  (ibid.  1877, 8vo).     See  Epistle. 

On  thefi'st  epistle  alone  there  are  the  following: 
Sclater,  Exposition  (Lond.  1629,  4to) ;  Martin,  A  nafy- 
sis  (Greening.  1669,  12mo);  Van  Alphen,  Verktaerittg 
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(Utrecbt,  1741, 4to) ;  Phillips  Explanation  (Lond.  1751, 
ito);  Burgerhoudt,  De  ArgumentOj  etc  (L.  B.  1825, 
8ro) ;  Koch,  Commentar  (Berl.  1848, 1866, 8vo);  Pater- 
son,  Commentary  [includ.  James  and  1  John]  (Edinb. 
1867,  8vo).     See  Commentary. 

THESSALONIANS,  Second  Epistle  to  the,  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  first  in  all  the  texts  and 
versions  of  the  New  Test. 

1.  A  uthor. — 1.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
second  epistle  is  somewhat  more  definite  than  that 
which  can  be  brought  in  favor  of  the  first.  It  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Pulycarp  (iii, 
15,  in  Polyc.  ell,  and  possibly  i,  4  in  the  same  chapter; 
comp.  Pol^'c  c.  3,  and  see  Lardner,  ii,  6) ;  and  the  lan- 
•guagein  which  Justin  Martyr  (^DiaL  p.  886  D)  speaks 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
independent  of  this  epistle.  With  Irenseiis  the  direct 
testimony  commences  (sidv,  Har,  iii,  7,  2) :  **ADd 
again  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  speak- 
ing concerning  Antichrist^  'And  then  shall  the  un- 
godly one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,'  **  etc.  (comp. 
2  Thess.  ii,  8).  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  v,  554) : 
^  The  apoetle  says,  '  Pray  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  perverse  and  wicked  men,  for  all  have  not  faith' " 
(comp.  2  Thess.  iii,  2).  Tertullian  {De  Res,  Cartds, 
xxiv,  839):  *'And  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  same," 
\iz.  the  Thessalonians,  "with  greater  earnestness  he 
says,  '  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc,  that  ye  be  not  soon  moved  in 
your  mind,  nor  shaken,  neither  by  spirit  nor  by  word,' " 
etc  (comp.  2  Thess.  ii,  2, 3). 

*  The  second  epistle,  like  the  first,  is  found  in  the  can- 
ons of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  and  in  those 
of  the  Muratorian  fragment  and  of  the  heretic  Marcion, 
and  was  universallv  received  bv  the  Church. 

2.  The  internal  character  of  the  epistle,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  Pauline 
origin  (see  Jowett,  i,  143).  "  The  genuineness  of  this 
epistle,*'  remarks  Eichhom, "  follows  from  its  contents. 
Its  design  is  to  correct  the  erroneous  use  which  had 
been  made  of  some  things  in  the  first  epi.<«tle;  and  who 
but  the  writer  of  that  first  epistle  would  have  set  him- 
self thus  to  such  a  task  ?  It,  however,  appears  that  the 
author  of  the  first  must  also  be  the  author  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  and,  as  the  former  is  the  production  of  Paul,  we 
must  ascribe  the  latter  also  to  him.  It  was  essential 
to  the  apostle's  reputation  that  the  erroneous  conse- 
quences which  had  been  deduced  from  his  words  should 
be  refuted.  Had  he  refrained  from  noticing  the  ex- 
pectation built  upon  his  words  of  the  speedy  return  of 
Christ,  his  silence  would  have  confirmed  the  conclusion 
that,  this  was  one  of  his  peculiar  doctrines;  as  such  it 
would  have  passed  to  the  succeeding  generation;  and 
when  they  perceived  that  in  this  Paul  had  been  mis- 
taken, what  confidence  could  they  have  bad  in  other 
parts  of  his  teaching?  The  weight  of  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  this  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  acquires  new  strength  from  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  other  expressions  in  the  epistle  not  one  is 
opposed  to  any  point  either  in  the  history  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle"  {EinleiL  iru  N.  T.  iii,  69). 

8.  Notwithstanding  these  evidences  in  its  favor,  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been  called  into  doubt 
by  the  restless  scepticism  of  some  of  the  German  crit- 
ics. The  wav  here  was  led  bv  John  Ernest  Chr. 
Schmidt,  who,  in  1801,  published  in  his  Biblioihek  fUi- 
Kritik  und  Extgete  a  tract  entitled  Vermutkungen  Hber 
die  beiden  Briefe  an  die  TkessalonieTf  in  which  he  im- 
pugned the  genuineness  of  the  first  twelve  verses  of 
the  second  chapter.  He  afterwards,  in  his  EinUHttng^ 
p.  256,  enlaifflis^is  objections  and  applied  them  to 
the  wbol^ epistle.  He  has  been  followed  by  Schrader 
{ApostH  Paulus^Kem  {Tubtng,  Zetitchr.f,  TheoL  1889, 
ii,  145),  and  Baur  (Paulus  der  Apostel),  De  Wetle  at 
first  condemned  this  epistle,  but  afterwards  withdrew 
his  oondemnatimL  and  frankly  accepted  it  as  genuine. 


His  cavils  are  more  than  usually  (rivolous,  and  have 
been  most  fullv  replied  to  bv  Guericke  {Bntrage  zwr 
hiMt.4crit,  EmUit.  ins  N,  T,  [HaUe,  1828],  p.  92-99),  bv 
Reiche  {AuthmtiiB  Post,  ad  Thetaaltm,  EpUt.  VituHcM 
[Gotu  1829],  and  by  Pelt,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
Commentafy  on  the  EpigUea  to  the  Thenaloiuans  (p. 
xxvii).  See  also  Grimm,  in  the  TheoL  Stvd.  «.  Krit, 
1850,  p.  758  sq.;  Lipsius,  ibitk  1854,  p.  905  sq.;  Hilgen- 
feld,  in  his  ZeU»ehr.f,  wiss.  TheoL  1862,  p.  225  sq. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  epistle  has  been  reject- 
ed by  some  modem  critics  who  acknowledge  the  first  to 
be  genuine.  Such  critics,  of  course,  attribute  no  weight 
to  arguments  brought  against  the  first,  such  as  we  have 
considered  already.  The  Apocalyptic  passage  (2  Thessi 
ii,  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  them.  It  has 
been  objected  to  either  as  idluding  to  events  subee- 
quent  to  Paul's  death — the  Neronian  persecution,  f(»r  in- 
stance— or  as  betraying  religious  views  derived  from 
the  Montanism  of  the  2d  century,  or,  lastly,  as  contra- 
dicting Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Lord's  advent  That  there  is  no  reference  to  Nero  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  presently.  That  the  doctrine 
of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into  being  with  Monta- 
nism is  shown  from  the  allusions  of  Jewish  writers  even 
before  the  Christian  sera  (see  Bertholdt,  Christ,  p.  69 ; 
Gfrorer,  Jahrh.  des  Heils,  ii,  257) ;  and  appears  still  more 
clearly  from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  above.  That  the  language  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  second  epistle  does  not  contradict, 
but  rather  supplement,  the  teaching  of  the  first— post- 
poning the  day,  indeed,  but  still  anticipating  its  ap> 
proach  as  possibly  within  the  apostle's  lifetime — ^may 
be  gathered  both  from  expressions  in  the  passage  itself 
(e.  g.  ii,  7,  **  is  already  working")  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  epistle  (i,  7, 8),  especially  those  which  speak  of  the 
"  signs"  of  the  coming.  Other  special  objections  to  the 
epistle  will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  nec- 
essarily be  passed  over  here. 

II.  Date, — ^There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing 
that  this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  vix.  Corinth,  A.D.  cir.  50. 
The  circumstances  of  the  apostle  while  writing  the  one 
seem  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  while  writing 
the  other;  nor  do  those  of  the  'Thessalonians  present 
any  greater  difference  than  such  as  the  influences  refer- 
red to  in  the  second  epistle  may  be  supposed  in  a  very 
short  time  to  have  produced.  What  seems  almost  to 
decide  the  question  is  that,  while  writing  the  second 
epistle,  the  apostle  had  Timothy  and  Silas  Mill  with 
him.  Now,  after  he  left  Corinth,  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time  that  either  of  these  individuals  was  found  again 
in  his  company  (Acts  xviii,  18 ;  comp.  xix,  22) ;  and 
with  regard  to  one  of  them,  Silas,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  and  Paul  were  ever  together  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  teaching  of  the 
second  epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supplemental 
to,  that  of  the  first,  and  therefore  presupposes  iL  More- 
over, the  first  epistle  bearv  on  its  face  evidence  that  it 
is  the  first  gush  of  his  affectionate  yearnings  towattls 
his  converts  after  his  departure  from  Thessalonica ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  epistle  contains  a 
direct  allusion  to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably 
be  referred  to  the  first — *'  Hold  fast  the  tradition  which 
ye  were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  fn>m  us" 
(ii,  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong,  therefore,  in  main- 
taining the  received  order  of  the  two  epistles.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  great  names  of  Grotius  and  of 
Ewald  (Jahrh,  iii,  250;  Sendschr,  p.  16),  who  are  follow, 
ed  in  this  by  Baur,  Hilgenfeld.  Laurent,  ami  Davidson, 
to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  pladng  the  sec- 
ond epistle  before  the  first  in  point  of  time — on  difTerent 
grounds,  indeed,  but  both  equally  insufficient  to  disturb 
the  traditional  order,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  consider- 
ations already  all^^. 

in.  Occasion  cmd  i)M^— la  the  former  letter  we 
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nw  chiefly  the  outpooriog  of  strong  personal  affection 
oocasiooed  by  the  renewal  of  the  apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and  hortato- 
ly  portions  are  there  subordinate.  In  the  second  epis- 
tle, on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  rootire  seems  to  have 
been  the  desire  of  ci>nrecting  ernirs  in  the  Church  of 
Theasalonica.  We  notice  two  points  especially  which 
ctil  A»rth  his  rebuke. 

1.  It  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  Lord's 
sdrent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had  gained  ground  since 
the  writing  oAbe  first  epirtle.  They  now  looked  upon 
this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and  their  daily  vocations 
were  neglected  in  consequence.  There  were  expres- 
sions in  the  first  epistle  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
night  seem  to  favor  this  view ;  and,  at  all  events,  such 
WIS  falsely  represented  to  be  the  Apostle's  doctrine. 
This  notion  some  inculcated  as  a  truth  specially  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Spirit;  others  advocated  it  as 
pert  of  the  apostolic  doctrine ;  and  some  claimed  for  it 
the  specific  support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii,  2).  Wheth- 
er the  letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former  epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians  or  one  forged  in  his  name  by 
tome  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates  of  the  notion 
tborz  referred  to  is  uncertain.  The  latter  opinion  has 
been  very  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of  Chrysoe- 
tom  downwards,  and  is  certainly  somewhat  counte- 
nanced by  the  apostle's  statement  in  the  close  of  the 
epistle  as  to  his  autograph  salutation  being  the  mark 
or  a  genuine  letter  from  him  (iii,  17).  At  the  same 
lime,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  probability  of  such 
a  thing  being  done  by  any  one  at  Thessalonica  is,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  very  strong. 
He  now  writes  to  soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell 
their  apprehensions  by  showing  that  many  things  must 
happen  first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet,  referring  to 
bis  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement  (ii,  1-12;  iii,  6-12). 

1  The  apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of  com- 
plaiot.  His  authority  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it 
was  tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorised  use  was  made 
of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  aacertain  the  exact  cir- 
Cttnutances  of  the  case  from  casual  and  indirect  allu- 
Bon^  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  vague- 
ness of  the  apostle's  own  language  that  he  himself 
was  not  in  possession  of  definite  information ;  but,  at  all 
eventi^  his  suspicions  were  aroused.  Designing  men 
Bight  mtsrepreaent  his  teaching  in  two  ways,  either  by 
nppceanog  what  he  actually  had  written  or  said,  or  by 
fcrging  letters  and  in  other  ways  representing  him  as 
leaching  what  he  had  not  taught.  Paul's  language 
hints  in  different  places  at  both  these  modes  of  false 
dealing.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  suspicions  of  this 
di»bonesty  even  when  he  wrote  the  first  epistle.  At 
the  dose  of  that  epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalonians  by 
a  solemn  oath, "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  see  that 
the  epistle  is  read  *<  to  all  the  holy  brethren"  (v,  27)— 
a  charge  nnintelligibte  in  itself,  and  only  to  be  explain- 
ed by  supposing  some  misgivings  in  the  apostle's  mind. 
Before  the  second  epistle  was  written  his  suspicions 
"cem  to  have  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  pas- 
ttgfs  which  allude  to  these  misrepresentations  of  his 
ttaehing.  In  the  first  of  these  he  tells  them  in  vague 
Isogusge^  which  may  refer  equally  well  to  a  false  inter- 
pRtaiaoQ  put  upon  his  own  words  in  the  first  epistle,  or 
^  a  sapplemental  letter  forged  in  his  name,  **  not  to  be 
trnbied  either  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as 
Maiag  from  us.  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand." 
They  are  not  to  be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one,  what- 
iv^  means  be  employs  {Kara  fttidkva  rpoiroPi  ii,  2, 8). 
la  the  second  passage,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  he 
■fS^^Tbe  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
*bich  »  a  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I  write"  (iii,  17) 
— eridently  a  precaution  against  forgery.  With  these 
t*o  piMi^ce  should  be  combined  the  expression  in  iii, 
lifmoi  which  we  infer  that  he  now  entertained  a  fejir 
^dirnet  oppoeitiooT— **  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word 
ttdivejed  by  oor  epistle,  note  that  man." 


lY.  Eschaiology. — ^The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
epistle  is  the  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Man  of  Sin  (ii,  1-12);  and  it  will  not 
be  irrelevant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  bearing,  as  it 
does,  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle  was 
written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  subject ;  for  he 
appeals  to  the  Thessalonians  as  knowing  this  troth, 
and  reminds  them  that  he  told  them  these  things  when 
he  was  yet  with  them.  The  following  considerations 
may  help  to  clear  up  this  obscure  subject. 

1.  The  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which  is 
to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judgment. 
There  are  three  prominent  figures  in  the  picture — Christ, 
Antichrist,  and  the  Restrainer.  Antichrist  is  described 
as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  as  the  Adver- 
sary who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
as  making  himself  out  to  be  God.  Later  on  (for  appar- 
ently the  reference  is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  "  mys- 
tery of  lawlessness,"  ''the  lawless  one."  The  Restrain- 
er is  in  one  place  spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  per- 
son (6  KarixitnOi  in  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an 
influence  (jb  Kaiixov)*  The  "  mystery  of  lawlessness" 
is  already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Restrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  removed,  and  then  it 
will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ  will  ap- 
pear, and  the  enemy  shall  be  consumed  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  presence. 

2.  Many  different  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
this  passage.  Each  generation  and  each  section  in  the 
Church  has  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  particular 
power  which  seemed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to 
be  most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  good 
account  of  these  manifold  interpretations  will  be  found 
in  LUnemann's  commentary  on  the  epistle,  p.  204, 
SchltuAem,  zu  ii,  1-12  (see  also  Alford,  Proleg,).  By  one 
class  of  interpreters  it  has  been  referred  to  circumstances 
which  passed  within  the  circle  of  the  apostle's  own  ex- 
perience, the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period 
immediately  following.  Others,  again,  have  seen  in  it 
the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  realized,  the  end  of 
all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Pneterists,  have 
identified  the  Man  of  Sin  with  divers  historical  char- 
acters, and  have  sought  for  a  historical  counterpart  to 
the  Restrainer  in  like  manner.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Grotius,  Wettstein,  Whitby,  Schottgen,  Ncis- 
selt,  Krause,  and  Kern.  Agreeing,  however,  in  the  main 
point  of  a  past  accomplishment,  these  writers  differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  the  details  of  interpretation. 
The  Man  of  Sin  was,  according  to  Grotius,  Caligula ; 
according  to  Wettstein,  Titus ;  according  to  Hammond, 
Simon  Magus;  by  many  (Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  etc.)  the 
Jewish  people  are  thought  to  have  been  thus  indicated 
in  their  opposition  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Roman 
power  (to  Karfx^^)*  Commentators  of  this  class  are, 
of  course,  compelled  to  consider  the  coming  of  Christ  as 
already  past,  i.  e.  to  interpret  it  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerasalem;  and  this  alone  seems  to  render  the  view  un- 
tenable. For  Paul'd  description  of  the  parouna^  or  ap- 
pearance, of  Christ  (1  These,  ii,  19)  is  far  too  exalted  to 
correspond  to  any  temporal  eve'nt.  The  latter  class  of 
interpreters,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given  various  ac- 
counts of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  evil 
which  is  already  working.  We  hold,  in  general  terms, 
that  this  view  is  substantially  right,  L  e.  that  the  proph- 
ecy, however  it  may  have  been  partially  fulfilled  in  the 
past,  yet  awaits  its  complete  fulfilment.  But  among 
the  advocates  of  the  Futurist  opinion  also  differences 
of  opinion  prevaiL  To  the  Greek  Church  the  Man  of 
Sin  was  Mohammed,  and  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  is 
Mohammedanism,  which,  it  is  held,  will  yet  culminate 
in  some  fearfully  Antichristian  form.  From  the  middle 
of  the  Uth  century  the  pope  began  to  be  considered  the 
predicted  Antichrist,  and  this  view,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  became  the  prex^alent  one  in  all  the  Protes- 
tant churches.    By  way  of  retaliation,  Romanists  main- 
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tained  that  Lather  and  Prototantism  are  pointed  at  in 
the  passage.  This  seems  to  show  the  danger  of  limit- 
ing the  prophecy  to  any  one  form  of  Antichristian  er- 
ror. John  writes  that  even  in  his  time  there  were 
^  many  antichrists"  (1  John  ii,  18) ;  the  one  he  specifies 
as  denying  that  "Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh" 
is  descriptive  neither  of  Mohammed  nor  of  the  pope 
nor  of  Luther,  but  of  the  Gnostics.  Many  of  the  feat- 
ures of  Antichrist  as  portrayed  by  Paul  no  doubt  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  papac}',  but  others  hardly  sa 
At  any  rate,  the  papacy,  so  far  as  it  contains  elements 
of  impiet>%  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point; 
perhaps  did  so  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  Christ 
has  not  come.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  adopt  the 
view  that  there  have  been,  since  the  prophecy  was  writ- 
ten, many  partial  manifestations  of  Antichristian  error 
— the  Gnostics,  the  Judaizing  tendencies  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury, Mohammed,  the  papacy,  the  French  Revolution, 
etc ;  but  that  there  still  is  in  prospect  some  mystery  of 
iniquity  which  will  combine  in  itself  the  several  evil 
tendencies  which  the  Church  has  already  witnessed, 
but  in  a  greatly  intensified  form;  and  probably  that 
this  final  outburst  of  impiety  will  be  embodied  in  a 
personal  head  or  representative,  the  Man  of  Sin  of  our 
epistle.  His  appearance  will  be  the  signal  for  the  sec- 
ond advent  of  Christ.  As  regards  the  Restrainer  (6  ica- 
Hx^fv^  rb  carc^ov),  the  view  of  the  fathers  does  not 
seem  far  wrong — viz.  that  Paul  obscurely  alludes  to  the 
temporal  power  (in  his  and  their  day  the  Roman  em- 
pire), by  which  the  excesses  of  lawless  licentiousness 
are,  to  some  extent,  held  in  check.  Hence,  in  Paul's 
view,  the  mission  of  the  State  as  such  was  a  divine  one 
(Rom.  xiii).     See  Antichrist. 

8.  More  particularly,  therefore,  in  arbitrating  between 
the  Pneterists  and  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the 
analogy  of  other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as 
by  the  language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  right.  It  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant  future  through  the 
present  and  immediate.  The  persons  and  events  falling 
within  the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  own  view  are  the 
types  and  representatives  of  greater  figures  and  crises 
far  off,  and  as  yet  but  dimly  discerned.  Thus  the  older 
prophets,  while  speaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  tempo- 
rary* oppression  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  foretelling  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy  city, 
glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as  typified 
and  portrayed  in  this;  and  the  two  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  See  Double 
Sense.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  Pneterists  that  Paul  is  referring  to  events  which 
fell  under  his  own  cognizance ;  for  indeed  the  Restrain- 
er is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity to  be  already  working ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view,  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  therefore  the 
prophecy  has  not  yet  received  its  most  striking .  and 
complete  fulfilment.  This  commingling  of  the  imme- 
diate and  partial  with  the  final  and  universal  manifes- 
tation of  God's  judgments,  characteristic  of  all  proph- 
ecy, is  rendered  more  easy  in  Paul's  case,  because  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as 
possibly,  or  even  probably,  near  at  hand ;  and  therefore 
the  particular  manifestarion  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be  merged 
in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist,  in  which  the 
opposition  to  the  Gospel  will  culminate.    See  Escha- 

TOLOOT.  .  ,        .         ^ 

4.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  remams  to  Inquire  what 
particular  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  particular 
restraining  influence,  Paul  may  have  had  primarily  in 
view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate  to  an  ex- 
planation,  we  mav  clear  the  way  by  Uying  down  two 
niles.  (1.)  The  imagery  of  the  passage  must  be  inter- 
preted mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the 


time.  The  symbols  may  be  borrowed  in  some  coses 
from  the  Old  Test. ;  they  may  reappear  in  other  ports 
of  the  New.  But  we  cannot  be  sore  that  the  same  ini' 
age  denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  The 
language  describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  representation  of  Antiochus  Epiphones 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be  meont 
here.  The  great  adversary  in  the  Reirelation  seems  to 
be  the  Roman  power,  but  it  may  be  widely  diflerent 
here.  There  were  even  in  the  apostolic  age  ^*  many 
antichrists;**  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Antichrist 
present  to  the  mind  of  Paul  was  the  same  with  the 
Antichrist  contemplated  by  John.  (2.)  In  all  figura- 
tive passages  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a  person 
is  denoted  where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the 
Man  of  Sin  here  *need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  influence. 
In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to  have  positive 
ground  for  so  interpreting  it,  since  in  one  passage  the 
neuter  gender  is  used,  **  the  thing  which  restraineth" 
(rb  rariyov),  as  if  synonymous.  (See  Jowett,  £»ay 
on  the  Man  of  SWf  i,  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  mode  of  interpretation  than  for  the  oonclutdon  be 
arrives  at ;  also  Cowles,  in  the  BiUiotk,  SaerOj  xxix, 
628.)    See  Man  of  Sin. 

6.  When  we  inquire  definitely,  then,  what  Paul  had 
immediately  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  Man  of  Sin 
and  the  R^trainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even  an 
approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  circumstances 
of  the  apostle's  life  at  this  epoch.    Now  we  find  that 
the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and  especially  to 
Paul's  preaching  at  this  time,  arose  from  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  had  conspired  gainst  the  apostle  and  his  compan- 
ions at  Tbessalonica,  and  he  only  saved. himself  by  se- 
cret flight.    Thence  they  followed  him  to  Berouu  which 
he  hurriediv  left  in  the  some  wov.    At  Corinth,  whence 
the  letters  to  the  Thessolonians  were  written,  they  per- 
secuted him  still  further,  raising  a  cry  of  treason  against 
him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  Roman  proconsul. 
These  incidents  explain  the  strong  expressions  he  uses 
of  them  in  these  epistles:  **Tbey  slew  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  the  prophets,  and  persecuted  the  apostles;  they  are 
hateful  to  God ;  they  are  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind, whom  the  Divine  wrath  (i)  dpyri)  at  length  over- 
takes" (1  Thess.  ii,  15, 16).    With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  the  Antichrist,  in  its 
primary  aspect,  is  represented  espedaUy  by  Judaism. 
With  a  prophetic  insight  the  apostle  foresaw,  as  he  con- 
templated the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  catastrophe. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord's  predictions 
of  the  vengeance  which  threatened  Jerusalem  blended 
with  the  apostle's  vision,  and  gave  a  color  to  this  pas- 
sage.    If  it  seem  strange  that  *'  lawlessness"  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose 
very  zeal  for  ''the  law**  stimulated  their  opposition  to 
the  Gospel,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Matt,  xxiii,  28)  describing  the  Jewish  teachers,  *'  with- 
in they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness  (avo/ii'ac).* 
Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the  Antichrist,  we  shall 
probably  be  correct,  as  already  suggested,  in  r^^rding 
the  Roman  empire  as  the  restraining  power,  for  ko  ic 
was  taken  by  many  of  the  fathers,  though  without  alto- 
gether understanding  its  bearing.     It  was  to  Roman 
justice  and  Roman  magistrates  thot  the  apostle  hod  re- 
course at  this  time  to  shield  him  from  the  enmity  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  check  their  violence.    At  Philippi,  his 
Roman  citizenship  extorted  an  ample  apology  for  ill- 
treatment.    At  Tbessalonica,  Roman  law  secured  him 
fair  ploy.    At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted 
him  of  frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jew&     It  was 
only  at  a  later  date  under  Nero  that  Rome  became  the 
antagonist  of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also,  In  torn, 
was  fitly  portrayed  by  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist. 
Whether  the  Jewish  opposition  to  the  Gospd  entirely 
exhausted  Paul's  own  conception  of  the  "  mystery  of 
lawlessness"  as  he  saw  it  "already  working"  iu  bb'uwn 
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iij,  tx  irhMher  4tbei  ekmenU  did  not  also  combing 
with  thii  to  complete  the  idea,  it  ii  impmaibLe  [o  uj' ; 
bu  «e  may  pnaame  that  be  had  at  leaJit  a  cUm  and 


lU  the  detaib  in  ihe  picture.  But,  raUowing  the  gi 
ma  of  biuioj,  we  Mem  jiutiSetl  in  adopting  this  i 
pnbaUcr  though  only  a  paitiai,  ejiplaDBtiofi  of  a  v 
difieolt  paaaage.    See  Kicvblation.  Book  of. 

Y.  CWeito. — Tbia  epittle,  in  the  range  nf  subject  as 
■d] » in  ityle  and  general  chancter.  doeely  reaembles 
tbe  Gnt ;  and  the  renuTha  mada  on  that  epiitle  apply, 
hr  Ihe  moat  part,  equally  well  la  thiL  The  Urui 
alio,  it  totnewbat  rimilar,  the  main  body  of  the  ei 
btinic  dirided  into  [wu  paita  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
pan  cLoaing  with  a  piayei  (ii,  IS,  17;  iii,  16;  bathe 
mmang  with  nuric  H  u  cvpioc).     The  following 


:l,  1,  S). 


■  pn>if>T(li,  IB-II). 


inkhlnen  and  Interett, 
IndlM  Bp  to  U»  dincali;  aboai  the  Lord's  advent  (i, 

1.  The  apOBtle  ponn  f.irtb  bla  tbank»)diini[  ror  their 

jadgneac  to  cnme,  and  pra^  that  the;  maj  be 
_BnftttA  u>  meet  it  (I,S-1S). 
1  m  l>  ihu  led  K>  cnrrect  Ihe  errniieonK  idea  Ihet 

maw  haiipca  flrri  Ml,  1-11). 
t.  He  rcpeaw  hit  Uiinluglvhiff  and  eihnrti 

eunclDdea  thia  pi>rII»D  wllh  aprautT  (11, 
n,  Direct  eifaonallun  (III,  1-111). 
1.  B(  nrgea  them  to  pray  Rir  him,  and  eonBdenl 

tidpate*  their  progreM  in  the  Aillh  (III,  1-S). 
1  He  reproien  ihe  Idle,  disorderly,  and  dliuihe 

and  charKCi  Ihe  blthful  ru  withdraw  from 


tloB  (Ut,  ii^'m.' 

VL  CamwalariH, — The  fiillowing  exegetical  helps 
are  m  the  Seoimd  Epiatle  to  Ihe  TheaaaUmians  exclu- 
nrdy:  Hoffmann, Coni>i«tarwu[indua.Tit.](Franc»r. 
lUj,  8*0)  1  Bwiahaw,  Kxpaiilioa  (Lond.  1620,  4it>) ; 
JacfciOB,  ErpoiilioH  (ibid.  162i,  4to);  Rejcha,  XulAeii- 
Iw,  etc  (Gott.  1829,  4to) ;  Sciauc,  Eipoiitim  (Lond. 
ISA  4to)l    See  ErisTLE. 

Thwionl'ca  lettntoXtvitri,  in  daaaical  writera 
•In  tttaaaXmvciia  and  OtrmAovicij),  a  Urge  and  im- 
ponani  town  of  Macedonia,  vi«ted  by  Paul  on  arrenl 
(waBona,  and  tbe  aeat  oT  a  Cbnrch  to  which  two  of 
bii  bnen  were  addreaaed.  (In  the  preaent  anicle  we 
lankly  make  m  of  that  in  Smith'a  IHd.  n/Gr.  and 
BinM.  GmgrapkgJ) 

L  .Vuar.— Two  legendaiy  namea  which  Theaaalonica 
i)  aid  u  bare  boma  in  early  timee  are  Eiuxlliia  (Zo- 
nar.  Bi^.  lii,  26)  and  UaUa  (.Steph.  a  a.  v.),  the  latter 
inUblv  having  ref- 
nrnce  to  the  marl- 
tine  poaitiaii  of  the 
itwa,    Duiing  the 
Im  period  of  iuso- 
ikmic  biainry,   ic 
wiBkaown  underlbe 
nttWe<nerBia(e(p- 
r*.  .€ach.i    Bipm, 
HoDl.'niBCyd.;  Oi^ 
HI.  Halela^   Ctin>- 
~^p.l90,td.Bo<Ui), 


<<  Ike  gidf~(Th«- 
■■aieaa  HtBua),  (Vom 
Ihe  bat  Mit'aprlnga 
*livh  are  Ibuid  on 
^wiMapsta  of  thia 
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coaat,  and  one  of  which  especially  ia  described  by  Po^ 
cocke  aa  being  at  a  diataoce  of  four  English  milea  fiom 
the  modem  cily  (dee  Soylax,  p.  2TB,  ed.  Mail).  Three 
atoriea  are  told  nf  Ihe  origin  of  the  name  Theaaalonica. 
The  firat  (anil  by  far  the  moat  probable)  is  given  by 
Strabo  (vii,  Epil.  10),  who  uva  that  Therm*  waa  rebuilt 
by  Caaander,  and  called  after  his  wife  Thesaaluoica, 
the  daughter  of  Philip;  the  second  ia  found  in  Suph. 
B.  (a.  v.),  who  says  that  tta  new  name  waa  a  metDurial 
of  a  victory  obtained  by  Philip  over  the  Tbeaaaliana 
(see  Conat.'Porphyn>g.  be  Than,  ii,  61.  ed.  Bonn);  the 
third  is  in  the  Elgm.  Uagn.  (a.  v.),  where  it  ia  stated 
that  Philip  himself  gave  the  name  in  honor  of  hia 
daughter.  Whichever  of  these  stories  ia  trae,  the  new 
name  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  new  eminenoe  connected 
with  the  name,  are  distinctly  aaaocisted  with  the  ftlace- 
donian  period,  and  not  at  all  with  the  earlier  pasaagea 
of  true  Greek  biatuTy.  The  name  thus  given  becaime 
permanent.  Through  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  pe- 
riods it  remained  unaltered.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Italians  gave  it  the  form  otSaltmidii  or  SaloKiti,  which 
is  still  frequent.  In  Latin  chronicles  we  lind  Salonida, 
In  German  poems  of  the  ISlh  century  the  name  ap- 
pears, with  a  Tealonic  Urmination,  as  Sabid:.  The  un- 
educated Greekaof  the  present  day  call  the  place  £aXi>- 
vuct).  the  Turks  Srlami. 

II.  ^tOuifibn.— This  is  well  described  bv  rtiny  (iv,  10) 
■s  "  medio  flexu  litoris  [sinus  Tbermaici]."  The  gulf  ex- 
tends about  thirty  leagues  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  group  of  the  Tlieasalian  islands,  and  then  turns 
to  the  north-east,  forming  a  noble  basin  between  Capea 
Vardir and  Karibumu.  On  Iheedgeofthisbaainiatho 
city,  partly  on  the  let'el  shore  and  partly  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  in  40°  88'  47"  N.  Ut,  and  22°  67'  22"  E.  long. 
The  present  appearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the 
•ea,  is  described  by  Leake,  Holland,  and  otber  Iravelleni 
aa  very  impooing.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  up 
the  declivity,  and  is  sunoonded  by  lufty  whitened  «  alia 
with  towers  at  intervals.  ()b  the  east  and  west  idd«  of 
the  city  ravinee  ascend  froiD  the  sbore  and  converge 
towards  the  higbeet  point,  cm  which  is  the  dladel  called 
'EsTawipycow,  like  that  of  Constantinople.  The  port 
is  still  convenient  for  Urge  ships,  and  the  anchorage  in 
front  of  the  town  is  good.  These  oircumslances  in  the 
situation  of  Thoaalonica  were  evidently  favorable  for 
commanding  the  trade  of  the  Macedonian  sea.  lu  le- 
lationa  lu  the  inland  districta  were  equally  ad  vantageoua. 
With  one  of  the  two  great  levels  of  Macedonia,  viz.  the 
ptaio  of  the  "  wide-flowing  Alius"  (Homer,  IL  ii,  849), 
to  the  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  it  was  immediately 
connected.  Witb  the  other,  the  plain  of  the  Strymoo 
and  Lake  Cercinttis.  it  communicated  by  a  pass  acroaa 
the  neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its  distance  fmin 
Fella,  as  given  by  the  Itineraries,  is  twenty-seven  mika, 
and  from  Amphipolis  (with  intetmediaU  BUtionaj  see 
Acts  xvii,l)«iity-aeven  milea.  It  is  still  the  chief  cen- 
tre of  the  trade  of  the  district.  It  contains  a  popalattoo 
of  6O,U00  or  70,000,  and  (though  Adrianople  ma;  possibly 
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be  largfr)  it  i>  thft  moet  iiDpnrtint  towD  of  Europeui 
Turkey  next  after  Cnnwantinuple. 

lU.  Politiail  and  HHiluiy  ffulory.— Tbtndonia  ' 
■  place  ofBniDe  impartince  even  while  it  bore  its  earlier 
name  afTherma.  Threepasaaj^orchieTiutereat  ma 
be  mentioDed  in  thin  period  ofilshiMary.  X«ieami 
ed  here  on  hin  mirch,  his  laiul-forca  being  encampe 
on  [he  plain  between  Tbertna  and  tbe  Axiua,  and  h' 
shipa  cruising  about  the  Thermaic  gait;  and  it  was  tb 
riew  from  lience  of  (Hympiu  and  Qua  which  temple 
him  to  explore  the  courN  of  the  Peneiia  (Herod,  vi 
1128  9q0-  A  abort  time  (RC  431)  befute  the  breiklnfi 
out  of  the  Pelupnnneaian  war,  Theiina  wu  occupied  li 
the  Atheniana  (lliucyd.  i,61);  but  two  yeara  later 
waa  given  up  t«  Peniiccaa  (iliid.  ii,  39).  The  third  men 
[ion  or  Therma  ia  in  ^Ewhines  (An  >'□&.  Z.<9.  p.  31,  et 
Bekk.),  where  it  ia  apoken  oTaa  one  of  [he  placea  take 
by  Pauraniaa. 

The  ime  hiator;  of  llesgalonica  begins,  aa  we  hav 
implied  above,  with  the  ilecar  uf  Greek  nationality. 

ii  Polvbius.  It  aeema  probable  that  it  was  rel 
the  same  year (RCSIfi) with  CanandrvB,imme 
after  the  fall  of  I'ydna  and  the  death  of  Olympia 
are  lold  by  Sirabo  (lac.  cif.)  that  Caaaander  incor; 
in  hia  new  cKy  [he  pnpuli[ion  iu>[  only  of  Then 
Ukewiae  of  three  smaller  town^  viz.  Auea  and  Ciaaua 
(which  are  auppnaed  to  have  been  oi 
of  Ibe  gulO  and  Chalastra  (which  is  said  by  Sirabo 
[vii,  Epit.  9]  to  have  been  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Axiua,  whence  Tafel  [p.  xxii],  by  acme  miatake,  infera 

not  appear  that  these  earlier  cities  were  absolutely  de- 
stroyed; nor,  indeed,  is  it  ceiuin  that  Therma  Inat  its 
separate  existence.  Pliny  {loc.  cil.)  seems  to  imply  thai 
a  place  bearing  this  name  was  near  Tbeasatonica;  bat 
the  text  ia  probably  corrupt. 

Ab  we  approach  the  Roman  period,  Thessalonica  be- 
gins to  be  more  and  more  menlinned.  From  Livy  (xliv, 
10)  thia  city  would  appear  to  have  been  the  great  Mace- 
donian naval  station.  It  aurrenrtered 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (ibid,  xliv,  «),and  was  made 
the  capital  uf  the  second  of  the  fouT  divisions  of  Mace- 
donia (ibid,  xlr,  29).  Aflcrwards,  when  the  whole  of 
Macedonia  waa  reduced  to  one  province  (Hor.  ii,  H), 
Theasaionica  waa  iu  moat  important  city,  and  virtually 
ita  metropolia,  though  not  ao  called  till  a  lat«  period. 
See  Macedosia.  Cicero,  during  hia  exile,  found  a  ref- 
uge here  in  the  qiisator'a  house  {Pro  Flimc  11) i  and 
on  his  journeys  lo  and  from  hii  province  of  Cilicia  he 
passed  this  way,  and  wrote  here  several  of  his  extant 
letters.  Daring  the  Brat  civil  war  Tbeaaalonica  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Pompeian  party  and  the  Sen- 
ale  (Dion  Cum.  xli,20).  During  (he  second  it  look  the 
aide  of  Ocuviua  and.\ntoniua  (Pluurch,  Bnl.iG;  Ap- 
reaped  the  advantage  of  this 
■      ■      —       ■     oi.). 
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it  had  a  0ov\i,  al 

During  the  first  three  cenluries  of  the  Chrislian  ma 
Thessalnnica  waa  the  capital  of  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea :  and  even'after 
the  founding  of  Conatantinoplc  it  renuined  practically 
the  metropolia  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lllyrioum.  In 
the  middle  of  (be  Sd  century,  aa  we  learn  from  coins, 
it  was  made  a  Koman  cotonia  i  perhaps  with  the  view 
of  atrengrhening  this  position  againit  I  he  bsibarian  in- 
vasions, which  now  became  threHli 


y(see 


refere 


>  this 


F.ckbel,  ii 


■9); 


was  the  great  safeguard  of  the  Empire  dnring  the  fiiat 
shock  of  the  Gothic  inroads.  Conitaniine  passed  some 
time  here  after  hia  victory  over  the  Sannatiana;  and 
perhaps  the  second  arch,  which  ia  mentioned  bebiw. 
was  a  commemoration  of  this  viclory.  He  is  said  al^n, 
by  Zosimus  (ii,  86,  ed.  Bonn),  to  have  conainicted  the 
port,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  understand  thai  he 
repaired  and  im)woved  it  after  a  time  nf  comparatire 
neglect.  Passing  hy  the  dreadful  maasacre  by  Tbeodr.- 
Hus  (  Gibbon,  Jtotnr,  ch.  xxvii ),  we  come  to  the  Sla- 
vonic wan,  of  which  the  Gothic  wars  were  only  ihe 
prelude,  and  the  brunt  of  which  wai  Bucceaafully  bnnie 
by  Theaaalonica  from  the  middle  of  the  6th  cenlai^-  id 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  Sth.  The  history  of  these' rix 
Slavonic  wars,  and  their  relation  to  Theasalaoica,  has 
been  elaborated  with  great  care  by  TafeL 
In  the  course  of  Ihe  Middle  Age^  Theoalntiio  was 
'  ig  thia  period  ia 


vided  ir 


)Ihre< 


On  S 


Caasiai. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Bepnblic,  Thesaaloi 
was  a  city  of  great  importance,  in  consequence  of 
posiiion  on  the  line  of  cimmunicatioo  between  Rome 
and  the  East,  Cicero  upeaka  of  it  aa  ^posita  in  gremio 
imperii  nostri."  It  increased  in  ^le  and  rose  in  impor- 
tance with  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  Strnbn, 
in  the  1st  century,  and  Lucian,  in  the  2<l,  apeak  in 
atrong  language  of  the  amount  uf  ita  population.  The 
supreme  magistrates  (apparently  ax.  in  number)  who 
ruled  in  ThcHslonica  aa  a  free  aty  of  the  Empire 
were  entitled  ^okiTopx"',  as  we  learn  from  tbs  remark- 
able coincidence  iif  lake's  language  (Acts  xrii,6)  wiih 
an  inscription  on  Ihe  Vanliirgate  (Bikkh,  1967.  Belley 
menliuua another  inscription  cootaiiung  the  tame  tenn). 


day,  July  S9, 904,  the  Saracen  ilcet  appeared  before 
city, which  was  stormed  aOera  few  days'  Hghling.  The 
slaughternfthe  citizens  was  dreadful,  and  vast  numbers 
were  sold  in  the  variuua  slave-markets  uf  the  Levani. 
Thestoiy  of  these  events  ia  told  hy  Jo.  Cameniata,  who 
was  crosier-bearer  to  Ihe  archbishop  of  Theaaalnnim. 
From  his  narrative  it  haa  been  inferred  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  at  that  time  mu»t  have  been  SJO.OOO 
(De  Erddio  Thtuatonicmi,  in  the  volume  entitled 
T'lim/iAanMOnfniiMi'tuortheBonned.oftheBi-untirko 
writers  [1838]).  The  next  great  cataslmpheofTtipsMi- 
lonica  waa  caused  by  a  different  enemy — the  Normani 
of  Sicily.  The  fleet  of  Tsncred  sailed  round  ibe  Moi^ 
to  the  Thermaic  gulf,  while  an  army  marched  by  the 
Via  Egnaiia  finm  Dyirhacbiiim.  TheaaUmica  waa 
taken  on  Aug.  16, 1185.  and  the  Greeks  were  biulMtr- 
ously  treated  by  the  Lalina,  whose  cruellic*  ate  de> 
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Kiibed  br  Nicetu  Chonlita  (De  Andnm.  Com 
9M».cd.  boDB,  I8»a).     Tlie  c«lebrat«rl  Eusuthi 
HThUiibuporThemlouica  ■[  Ihii  lime;  and  fai 
til  Ktount  of  Lhia  apturt  of  tbc  city,  which  wu  first 
puUiibed  by  Tafel  (Tnb.  1883),  ind  is  imw  printed  in 
ibeBi>iined.arthe  Bvunliiie  wriura  (De  Theaaloniai 
a  iatimi  Capla,  in  the  suK  vol  with  Leo  Uninmiti- 
n>  ( mi]).    Somi  tfler  this  period  rulluws  the  curioua 
hinoTT  of  WtMem  feadaliim  in  Theaulonica  under 
BoniCtn,  mArquis  of  Muntremt,  uid  hia  iuccnaon, 
JiiringEhellnt  half  uf  the  ISth  centurr.    Thecilrwan 
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me;  and  the  Mriihdrtiwtil  uf  the  prot'ii 


ukea  bv  the  Turia  nnder  Atnurelh  II, 
ectm  ibo  is  dncrilied  bv  a  writer  in  the  Bonn  Bjian- 
line  wria  (Jo«nn«  AnagnostM,  Dr  Tkf$talaiaceiai  ft'i- 
fiJia  .Vormria,  in  the  ume  vaL  with  Phranzes  and  Ca- 
Dtiiu>[]SS8]}.  : 

For  the  ntediwal  hiatoir  of  ThemialDnica  nee  Mr. 
Finlit'i  worka,  MnSmal  Grerrr  (18Al),p.T0.71,  IS&- 
U;;  Btpanliiie  latd  Grrrk  Empira  (tS&3),  i,  S15-8S2  ; 
(1^1),  ti,  1S2,  264-266,  607.  For  ite  modrm  condi- 
iiDo  He  nitiit  refer  In  the  irarellera,  eepeciall;  Beaujour, 
C'uiHJiierT,  HolJind,  and  Leake. 

IV.  EftbtiiiHieat  Hufory.— The  annala  of  Thesaa- 
Inoiea  art  M  dinely  connected  with  religion  that  it  ia 
iMnble  to  review  them  in  thii  aapecL  After  Alexan- 
itfr't  dtaih  the  Jewa  apread  niudly  in  all  the  large 
fiiits  of  the  proritKee  which  had  formed  hia  empire. 
Htflce  there  ia  no  doubt  that,  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
•Hiiisttan  Kra,  ihey  were  settled  in  consiJenible  num- 
ben  at  Theoatunica :  indeed,  tbia  circumtlance  con- 
iribuied  to  the  6nt  esublishment  of  Christianity  there 
br  Paul  [Acta  nvii,  1),  It  seems  probable  that  ■  large  '  inn  aalutatioti  of  both  epiatles  tt 
nmniuniiy  of  Jews  haa  been  found  in  this  vity  ever '  can  hardly  doubt  that  be  had 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  7th  century,  during    tbroughAt 


of  EaM 

I,  an  eccleaiaft- 
.ll»5,w«,,be. 
his  age,  and  the 
11  the  /Hud  and 


'as  I  eubject  l< 

aee  of  iCume,  in  the  reign  of  Leu  laanricu 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  separatiu 
and  Weal.     Cameniita,  the  native  bi 
calamiiy  of  904,  wa^  as  we  hit-e  seen 
tic.     Kuatilhius.  who  was  archbiabnp  in 
vund  dispute,  th 
author  of  an  in 

Odpnty,  and  of  tlieuiogical  works,  which  h 
cently  publi-hed  by  TafeL     A  list  of  the  Latin  arch- 
n  (having  been  aoid  by  the    biahups  of  Thesuloiiica  from  V20b  tu  14]  R,  when  a  Ro- 
ns), when  it  was  tinally    man  hierarchy  waae9iablishe<lal>in|{  with  Weetem  feu- 
~"        diliam,  is  given  by  Le  Quieu  (Orirm  t'tritfianui,  iii, 
1069).    Even  lu  the  last  we  tind  this  city  connected 
with  qoestiuna  of  reli^ua  interest.     Kmeun  of  Thei- 
saionica,  who  ia  a  chief  authority  iu  the  modem  Ureek 
Church  on  ritual  aubjects,  died  a  few  months  before  the 
fatal  siege  of  1480;  and  Theodore  Gaia,  who  went  to 
Italy  soon  after  thia  eiege,  and,  aa  a  Latin  cccleaiastic, 
became  the  translator  of  Aristotle.  Theophrastus,  and 
Hippocrates,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  ElemelriuB  and 

V.  ComtctioH  wili  tie  ApoilU  PauL—Va.a\'a  visit  to 
Thessalonica  (with  Silaa  ami  Timothy)  ot 
his  second  missionary  jnumey,  and  to  this  la  m 
introduction  of  Christiaidty  into  Thesaalonica. 
thy  is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  dii«ct  nai 
of  wbal  happened  at  Thessalonica,  though  he  appi 
Paul's  companion  before  at  Phtiippi  (Acta  xvi, 
and  afterwards  aC  BeriEa  (xvii.  1^  ■&);  but  fn 
subsequent  miasiun  to  Thesaalonica  (1  TI 


Iht  Slavonic  wan;  and  again  in  the  12th,  by  Eusla- 
ihiu  and  Benjamin  of  Tiideia.  Theevenla  of  the  IMh 
sarniy  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  large  number  of 
Spaaish  Jew*  to  Thessal<inicL  Paul  Lucas  says  that  in 
hi)  day  ihtn  were  30,000  of  thia  nation  here,  with  ¥i 


10.0TO  Bid  30.000.     The  present  Jewish  quarter  is  in 

Iht  Huth-east  part  of  the  town. 

ChriHianiiy,  once  established  in  Thesaal 

niea,  spread 

fnxa  it  in  various  direciiona,  in  conseqiience 

of  the  mer- 

cutile  rtlBliona  of  the  dty  (1  Theas.  i,8). 

Dnring  the 

I>lyofibe  Briantine  empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christcn- 

conversion 

it  received 

It  ia  true 

ih.1  lbs  legends  of  De- 

ismanvroftheeariy 

mn..fihe4lh  century  X 

nvigatt  the  Christiao 

a;  in  every  siege  sue- 

MOT  failure  aeenia  to 

Hire  been  auributed  to 

m,  eranting  or  with- 

'.'M\T,t  of  hia  bvor: 

Ui  fldi  ihU  aee  has  a 

tnt  aBDtl*   of  the 

Three  circuroatancee  must  here  be  mentioned,  which 
illustrate  in  an  important  manner  this  visit  and  this 
journey,  as  well  as  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalunian*, 
which  the  apostle  wrote  from  Corinth  very  soon  after 

This  was  the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  road 
called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the 
whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  j£gean  Sea.  Paul 
was  on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acts  svi,  II)  and  Philippi 
(ver.  12-40),  and  his  mute  from  the  latter  place  (xvti, 
I)  had  brought  him  through  two  of  the  well-known  mi- 
nor stations  mentioned  in  the  Itinenries,  See  Amphii^ 
ot.ts;  AtKiLLOMiA.  (S.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
-load,  and  in  connection  with  other  important  Roman 
ways,  Thesaalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  fur  tlie 
spread  of  the  Gospel    It  must  be  reraembered  that,  be- 


Thnsalonica  became 
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ndea  iU  inUnd  commuDiutiDii  with  the  rich  pUiiu  ot  I  of  Paul'i  connection  with  Thenulonici,  it  muM  be  id- 
Macedonia  and  with  (v  moie  ieinoi«  regions,  iu  mui-  |  liced  that  he  wai  cenainly  Ihere  again,  though  tk 
lime  position  niide  it  ■  great  empuriuo:!  of  trade  by  sea.  name  of  the  city  is  not  BpeciBed,  un  his  third  misHuiiiiy 
In  fact,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Cor-  journey,  both  in  going  and  reluming  (Acta  ii,  1-3). 
inth  and  Ephesui  in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  !  I'owibly  he  was  aUo  there  again  after  his  lilioaliiiu 
Levant.  Thus  «e  Me  the  futce  of  what  Paul  Mys  in  frum  his  first  impriunmenl.  See  PbiL  i,  36, 36 :  ii. », 
his  SiK  e|Hitle,  shortly  atier  leaving  Thetaalouica-^f' .  for  the  hope  of  revisiting  Macedonia,  enlenauied  bylbe 
v/iwi-  ilqyijrai  u  Xuyot  rou  KufMou  uu  /lovor  iv  rg  apoMlsat  Kome,  and  1  Tim.  1,  3;  2  Tim,  iv,  IB:  Tit.  iii, 
Matttovif  cai  iv  Ty'Axa!f,aX\'  iv  Jrarri  T^TTif  {i,8j.  12,ror  uibsequenL  jouiueysin  tbeneightwrboodoTTbcw 
(3.)  The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii,  1,  that  here    salonica. 

was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  ofMacedo-  Of  the  fitit  Christiana  of  Thenalonica,  we  are  ablets 
nia,  hod  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  ipoetle's  plans,  i  Bpecify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason  (who  may 
and  also  doubtless  with  his  succeH.  Trade  would  inei-  I  be  the  same  as  the  apostle's  own  liinsnun  mentioned  in 
itably  bring  Jews  to  Thesulonica;  and  it  is  remarkable  I  Rom.  xvi,31),  Demas  (at  least  oonjecturally;  see^Tiio. 
that,  ever  uuce,lhey  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  .  iv.  10).  Gains,  who  shared  some  of  Paul's  periln  atEpbt- 
annals  of  the  city.  sus  (Acta  xii,  29),  Secundus  (who  accompanied  him 

The  first  scene  of  the  apostle's  work  st  Thetmlonio  I  from  Uacedunia  to  Aria  on  the  eastward  route  of  bis 
was  the  synagogne.  According  to  liia  custom,  he  began  i  third  missionary  Joumpy,  and  wu  probably  concemed 
there,  arguing  from  the  ancient  Scriplurea  (Acta  xvii,    in  the  business  uf  the  collection;  see  xi,  4),  and  e«pt- 

places.     Some  believed,  both  Jewt  and  proselytes,  and    with  Secundua,  accompanied  Paul  an  his  voyage  lu 
it  is  particularly  added  that  among  these  were  many    Rome,  and  had  therefore  probably  been  with  him  during 
influential  women  (ver.  4);  on  which  the  general  body    the  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  referred  tu  in 
of  the  Jews,  stirred  up  with  Jealousv,  esciied  the  Gen-    two  of  the  epistles  written  during  the  first  Kuman  im- 
Ule  population  to  peisecuic  Paul  and  Silas  (ver.  6-10).  jprlMnment;  seeixvii,2;  GiLiv,  10;  Philem.34!  alw 
it  is  atat*<l  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews  con-  !  Acta  »ix,  29,  foi  his  nswciaiion  with  the  apostle  at 
tinned  for  three  weeks  (ver.  !);  but  we  are  not  obliged    Ephesus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thitd  journey). 
to  limit  lo  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  apostles  at        VI.  .InneiKAniutnf.— The  two  monumenUofgreal- 
Tbetsalonica.    A  Boutishiug  church  wu  certainly  form-  ,  est  interest  at.  Thesaalonica  are  two  arches  coniiectnl 
ed  tbeiei  and  the  epiellea  show  that  its  elements  were  .  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egt>itia.     The  oiuree  of  this 
much  more  Gentile  than  Jewish.     Paul  speaks  of  the  j  Koman  road  i>  undoubtedly  preserved  in  (he  long  street 
Tbessalonians  as  having  turned  "from  idolsi"  and  he  I  which  intetsecta  the  city  from  east  to  west.     At  in 
does  not  here,  u  in  other  epielles,  quote  the  Jewish  ]  westero  extremity  is  the  Vardir  gale,  which  is  neatly 
Scriptures.     In  all  respects  it  is  important  to  compare  '  in  the  line  of  the  modern  wall,  and  which  has  leceivtil 
these  two  letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acta;  and    its  present  name  from  the  circnmstanee  of  ila  leading  lu 
Buch  references  have  the  greater  rreshness  from  the    the  river  VardAr,  or  Aiiua.     This  is  the  Boman  aich 
short  interval  which  elapeed  between  viailing  the  Thes- ,  believed  by  Beaujout,  Holland,  and  others  to  have  been 
aalouiausand  writing  to  thetti.    Such  exprettions  as  tv  !  erected  by  the  people  of  Thessalonica  in  honor  of  Ocia- 
^Xi^ei  ToUp  (1  Thess.  i,  6),  aud  iv  iroXX^  oy"""  ("' '  v'<"  ■"■'  Antonius,  and  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Pbi- 
2),  sum  up  the  auffeiin);  and  conflict  which  Paul  and    lippi.     The  arch  is  conatrucled  of  Urge  blocks  of  mai- 
Silu  and  their  converts  went  through  at  Thesulonica   hie,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet 
(see  also  vec.  14,  l6;  iii,  3,  4i  2  Thess.  i,  4-T).     The    high;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  buried  deep  be- 
persecutioD  took  place  through  the  insUumenlality  of    low  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Un  the  outside  face  ate 
worthksa  idlers  (riiv  ajopaitai'  dvlpa(  rinic  ironp-    two  bas-reliefs  of  a  Roman  wearing  the  toga  and  stand- 
fioii,  Acta  xvii,  6),  who,  instigated  by  the  Jews,  raised    iiig  before  a  horse.     On  this  arch  ia  the  above-Den- 
a  tumult.    The  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  the  apostles    tioned  inscription  con  tajuing  the  names  of  the  pofiturcb 
seem  to  have  been  residing,  was  attacked ;  they  them-    uf  the  city.     Leake  thinks  from  the  style  of  tjie  sculpi- 
■elve*  ven  not  found,  but  Jason  was  brought  before  the    ure,  and  Tafel  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Flaviui 
authorities  on  the  accusation  that  the  Christians  were    in  the  inscription,  that  a  later  date  ought  to  be  asugneil 
trying  to  set  up  a  new  king  in  opposition  to  the  emper-    to  the  arch  (a  drawing  of  it  is  given  by  Cousinerj). 
or:  a  guarantee  (ro  itaviv)  was  taken  from  Jsson  and    The  other  arah  is  near  Ibe  eastern  (said  in  Chuke'i 
others  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  Paul  and    Trowii, iv, 359,  by  miaUke, lobe  neat  Ihe  we»l*m)e»- 
Silos  were  sent  away  by  night  southward  to  ISaat    tremily  of  the  main  Street.     It  is  built  uf  brick  and 
(Acts  xvii,  5-10).     The    particuUr  charge 
brought  against  the  apostles  receives  an  illus- 
tration from  the  epistles,  where  the  Ungdim 
of  Christ  is  prominentlv  mentioned  (1  Thess. 
ii,  12 ;  a  Thess.  i,  6).     So,  sgain,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  ia  conspicuous  both  in 
Luke's  narralive  (xrii,  3)  and  in  the  fint  let- 
ter (i,  10;  iv,  14,  IG).     [f  we  pass  from  these 
points  to  such  as  are  personal,  we  are  enabled 
from  the  epistles  lo  complete  the  picture  of 
Paul's  condnct  and  attitude  at  Thesaalonica, 
OS  re(!*rds  hia  love,  lendemess,  and  zeal,  his  , 
care  of  individual  souls,  and  his  di■inteTesIed- 
neH(Beei,6;  ii,  1-10).     As  to  this  lost  point,  , 
Paul  was  partly  supported  here  by  conUibu-  • 
lions  from  Phillppi  (PhiL  iv,  15, 16),  partly  by 

1y  practiced  for  the  sake  of  the  belter  success 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Ihsl  he  might  set  an  e^iam- 
ple  to  the  idle  and  selAth.  (He  refers  very  ex- 
pressly to  what  he  had  said  and  done  atThes- 
salonica  in  regard  to  this  point;  see  t  These, 
ii,  9;  iv,  II;  comp.  3  Thess.  iii.  8-12.)  8e« 
TiiKBSAlx>MAx8.    To  completc  the  account  Triumphal  Arch  of  ConslanUne  al  Tl 
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heed  wtih  marble,  and  formerly  consisted  of  three  arch- 
mja.  The  sculptured  camels  give  an  Oriental  aspect 
to  the  monument;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Licinius  or 
over  the  Sarmatians. 

Near  the  line  of  the  main  street,  between  the  two 
above>mentioned  arches,  are  four  Corinthian  columns 
sapporting  an  architrave,  above  which  are  car\'atides» 
Th'»  monument  is  now  part  of  the  house  of  a  Jew ;  and, 
frum  a  notion  that  the  ^gures  were  petrified  by  magic, 
it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews  La$  Inoantadas,  The 
Turks  call  it  Sureth-MaUh,  (A  view  will  be  found, 
with  architectural  details,  in  Stuart  and  Revett,  A  then. 
Antiq,  iii,  53).  This  colonnade  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  part  of  the  Propylea  of  the  Hippodrome,  the 
pMiiion  of  which  is  believed  by  Beaujour  and  Clarice 
to  have  been  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  be^ 
tweeo  the  sea  and  a  building  called  the  Rotunda,  now  a 
moique,  previously  the  church  EMla^Metropolif  but  for- 
meriy  a  temple,  and  ui  construction  similar  to  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  Another  mosque  in  Thessalonica,  call- 
ed Edd-Jumoj  is  said  by  Beaujour  to  have  been  a  tem- 
ple ooQsecrated  to  Venus  Themuea.  The  city  walls  are 
of  bride,  and  of  Greek  construction,  resting  on  a  much 
older  foundation,  which  consists  of  hewn  stones  of  im- 
roeoie  tbickneas.  Evervwhere  are  broken  columns  and 
frasrnwnts  of  sculpture.  Many  remains  were  taken  in 
143U  to  Constantinople.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  city 
vail  is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  con- 
tains a  cokMsal  figure  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  repre- 
centataon  of  a  ship  at  its  feet.  The  castle  is  partly 
(>reek  and  partly  Venetian.  Some  columns  of  verd 
antique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
BR  to  be  noticed  there,  and  also  a  shattered  triumphal 
arch,  erected  (as  an  inscription  proves)  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Anrelitis,  in  honor  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  bis 
<laii^hter  Faustina.  • 

Jo  harmony  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  its  hi»> 
tory,  Thessalonica  has  many  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect  it  surpasses 
aoy  other  city  in  Greece.  The  church  of  greatest  in- 
terest (now  a  mosque)  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradirion,  like  the  church  of  the  same  name 
■t  Coastantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Anthemius.  This  church 
i»  often  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
in  the  letters  of  pope  Innocent  III,  and  in  the  account 
<--f  the  Norman  siege.  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is 
fsQy  described  by  Beaujour  and  Leake.  The  Church 
of  Sl  Demetrine  (apparently  the  third  on  the  same  site, 
Aod  DOW  also  a  iDosque)  is  a  stnicture  of  still  greater 
M2e  and  beauty.  Tafel  believes  that  it  was  erected 
aboQt  the  end  of  the  7th  century;  but  Leake  conject- 
QRSr  from  iu  architectural  features,  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Latins  in  the  13th.  Tafel  has  collected  with  much 
HUj^oee  the  notices  of  a  great  number  of  churches 
vhich  have  existed  in  Thessalonica.  Dapper  says  that 
in  liiaday  the  Greeks  had  the  use  of  thirty  churches. 
Walp(4e  (ia  CUrke*s  Trattlt,  iv,  349)  gives  the  number 
«  Mxteeo.  All  travellers  have  notic^  two  ancient  pul- 
P*K»e8iMittiiig  of ''single  blocks  of  variegated  marble, 
"vk  nan  Mcpa  cot  in  them,"  which  are  among  the 
i*A  ■twHiiill,  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Thessalonica. 
VIL  ^MlDnfies^^The  traveUers  who  have  described 
we  numerDus.  The  mosOmportant  are 
Voyage  (1705);  Pocockej  zVaenp/ton  of 
tie  ite  (1748-46) ;  Beaujour,  Tableau  da  Coimuerce  de 
^iCHtt^tnniated  into  English  (1800);  Clarke,  Troow 
'M  ai  l««y^  etc.  (1810-23) ;  Holland,  Travels  in  the 
^^ffim  idtif  etc  (l^lo);  Coiisinerv,  Foyape  dans  la 
ifsdM»(|IBl);  Leake,  iVbriAem  Greece  (1836);  Za- 
~  \demOrieni  (1840) ;  Griesbacb,  Reise  durch 
{Ml);  Bowen,  Mount  Athos,  Tkesealy^  and 
(18f^;  I>odd,  in  the  BUdiotk.  Sacra,  xi,  880; 
xriilWfit 

lo  the  Mimoira  de  VAcadinde  dee  Itucriptioru,  tom. 
xxxriiij^iaef.  /Jisl*  pu  121-146,  is  an  essay  on  the  subject 


of  Thessalonica  by  the  abb^  Belley.  But  the  most  elab*> 
orate  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Tafel,  Hist.  Tkesea- 
lonioB  ueque  ad  A,D,  904,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1835 ;  this  was  afterwards  re- 
printed as  Prolegomena  to  the  Dissertatio  de  Thesew 
hmca  ejusque  Agro  Geographica  (BerL  1839).  With 
this  shocdd  be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via.  Egnatuu 
To  these  authorities  we  ought  to  add  the  introduction 
to  some  of  the  commentaries  on  Paul's  Episllee  to  the 
Thessalottiant — especially  those  of  Koch  (ibid.  1849)  and 
Lttnemann  (Gott,  1850).  Tbe  early  history  of  the  Thee- 
salonian  Church  is  discussed  by  Burgerhoudt,  De  Ccttu 
Chr,  TheesaL,  Ortu,  Fatieque  (Leid.  1825).  A  good  de- 
scription of  the  modem  place  is  given  in  Murray^e  Hand' 
booh  for  Greecff  p.  455. 

Theu'das,  a  person  incidentally  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  v,  36),  and  concerning 
whom  much  controversy  has  arisen. 

L  The  Name, — This,  in  tbe  original,  is  Ocv^ap  (a  form 
which  likewise  occurs  in  Josephus,  AfU.  xx,  5, 1),  and, 
if  Greek,  rosy  be  for  Ofo^a^-,  as  a  contraction  of  Oeo^o- 
TOQ  or  Ocu^u;poCi  i.  e.  Croc^^ven =Johanan  (comp.  Vulg. 
Theodas),  A  similar  form,  BsMaCf  occurs  in  Diogenes 
Laert.  ix,  116.  If  Hebrew  (Simonis,  Onomast,  iV.  T,  p. 
72),  it  may  =  H'lin,  praise,  Tbe  Mishna  has  a  similar 
form,  C^nr  {Bedun;  iv,  4). 

II.  Scriptural  Statement. — According  to  Luke's  report 
of  Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  arraignment  of  the  apostles 
(A.D.  29),  Tbeudas  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  tun^ult 
some  time  previously  (npo  tovtwv  rStv  rfftip&v)  (Acts 
V,  34--36).  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  religious  impostor  of 
high  pretensions  (Aiyw  dvai  rtva  lavr6v)t  to  whom . 
a  considerable  body  of  adherents  {avSp&v  dptdpbi  ^ 
TtTpoKoauav)  closely  attached  themselves  (ir/Do<rtieoX- 
X^^,  irpocrccXtdt;,  A.  Bb),  but  who  was  ultimately  slain 
(avj^ediy),  and  bis  party  annihilated  {iykvopTo  cc'c  o^ 
hkv),  Gamaliel,  it  appears,  was  counselling  prudent 
and  temperate  measures  towards  the  apostles:  Previous 
well-known  examples,  he  said,  had  made  it  plain  that 
the  leaders  of  a  bad  cause  would  soon  bring  all  to  ruin, 
while  those  of  a  diflferent  kind  woiUd  be  sure  to  succeed. 
Tbe  first  case  he  appeals  to  is  that  of  Tbeudas,  as  .above 
recited.  He  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  case  of  Judas 
of  Galilee,  who  rose  after  Tbeudas  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  after  collecting  a  considerable  band  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Judas  here  spoken  of  was  the  Judas  Gaulouites  of  Jose- 
phus, or  Judas  the  Galila^an,  who,  in  tbe  time  of  Cyre- 
nius,  raised  a  disturbance  by  opposing  the  census  then 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  Roman  government,  and 
was  cut  off  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  1,  2  \  War^  ii,  12). 
Thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty;  it  is  only  by  a  compari- 
son of  contemporaneous  history  that  a  discrepancy  is 
alleged  as  arising. 

III.  Adjustmeni  of  the  A  ecouni  with  Jotqfhua, — ^No  in- 
surgent of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian at  the  period  to  which  Gamaliel  must  refer,  but  he 
gives  statements  of  several  somewhat  similar  occur- 
rences about  that  time. 

1.  A  religious  impostor  (yotiQ  tiq  avhp)  named  Then- 
das  is  described  by  him  as  having  raised  a  strikingly 
analogous  commotion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judasa.  Josephns's 
account  of  the  matter  {Ant.,  xx,  5, 1)  is  that  this  fanat- 
ic, laying  claim  to  prophetical  powers,  persuaded  a  very 
large  body  (j-bv  vKtlarov  b'xKov)  to  follow  him  to  the 
Jordan,  taking  their  effecu  along  with  them,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  waters  would  divide  before  him  as 
they  had  done  before  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  days  of 
old ;  but  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  sent  out  afler  him  by  Fadus,  his  followers  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  leader  himself,  being 
taken,  was  beheaded.  The  reign  of  Claudius  and  the 
procuratorship  of  Fadus  fix  this  incident  at  about  A.D.  44, 
i.  e.  some  fifteen  years  later  than  the  delivery  of  Gamar 
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licrs  speech ;  and  some  forty  after  the  scriptural  event, 
since  Luke  places  his  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  lime,  be- 
fore Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon 
after  the  dethronement  of  Archelaus,  i.  e.  A.D.  6  or  7 
(Josephus,  War^  ii,  8,  1 ;  Ant,  xviii,  1,6;  xx,  5, 2). 

Now,  if  we  are  lo  regard  it  as  certain  that  there  was 
only  one  Jewish  insurgent  named  Theudas,  it  follows 
that  cither  Luke  or  Josephus  must  be  guilty  of  a  chron- 
ological blunder.  The  hypothesis  that  Josephus  has 
misplaced  Theudas,  though  not  impossible,  and  main- 
Uiued  by  Michaelis  {Emleii,  in  N.T,if6S)  and  Jahn 
{ArchaoL  ii,  2),  is  a  way  of  cutting  the  knot  which  no 
unbiassed  critic  would  desire  to  resort  to.  That  the  er- 
ror is  Luke's,  though  taken  for  granted  by  most  modern 
German  critics  (Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Meyer, 
Baur,  etc),  is  even  more  improbable  when  we  take  into 
account  the  great  historical  accurac}'  of  his  narrative, 
which  closer  researches  are  continually  placing  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Acts.  (It  may  not  he  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of 
some  fine  remarks,  in  illustration  of  Luke's  historical  ac- 
curacy, in  Thohick's  Glaubtcurdighit  der  evang.  Ge^ 
schichie,  p.  161-177,  875-389.  See  also  Ebrard,  Evan- 
gelisckt  Kritiky  p.  678  sq. ;  and  Lechler,  Das  Apostolische 
ZeiiaUeTf  p.  6  sq.)  Few  things  are,  therefore,  less  cred- 
ible than  that  a  careful  author  like  Luke,  writing  with- 
in a  few  years  of  the  event,  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  a  glaring  historical  mistake  as  antedating  the 
insurrection  of  Theudas  by  nearly  half  a  century.  That 
he  should  have  done  this  by  an  intentional  prolepsts^  as 
is  supposed  by  some  (Vales.  A  d  Euseb,  H.  E.  ii,  11),  is  as 
completely  at  variance  with  the  nmplicity  and  unartis- 
tic  character  of  his  narrative.  It  is  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  charge  that  the  writer  of  the  Acta  either  fab- 
ricated the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel,  or 
that  he  carelessly  or  surreptitiously  wrought  into  it  a 
transaction  which  took  place  forty  years  or  more  af^er 
the  time  when  it  Is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  Apostelgeschichte^  p.  182  sq.). 

But  without  resorting  to  either  of  these  violent  meth- 
o<l8,  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion by  the  simple  hypothesis  that  there  were  two  in- 
surgents of  the  same  name.  Since  Luke  represents 
Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Galilfean  (q.  v.), 
it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at 
all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reig^  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death 
was  remarkaUy  turbulent ;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  direction  of  insurrectionary 
chiefs  or  fanatics  (jirtpa  fAvpia  dopv^v  ix'if'fva  n)v 
'loitdaiav  Karfkaftfiavf,  Josephus,  A  nL  xvii,  12,4).  The 
whole  of  these,  with  three  exceptions,  are  passed  over 
by  Josephus  without  particularizing  their  leaders,  so 
that  it  need  create  little  surprise  that  one  in  which  com- 
paratively so  small  a  number  were  oonoemed  (Gama- 
liel's 400  can  hardly  be  made  to  tally  with  Joseph  us's 
vXitirroc  irx^oi)  should  have  been  omitted  by  him,  or 
spoken  of  in  equally  general  terms.  The  name  Theu- 
das was  one  of  no  unfreqnent  occurrence  (see  above), 
while  the  fact  that  there  were  as  many  as  three  impos- 
tors of  the  name  of  Simon  (Josephus,  A  wt,  xvii,  12, 6 ;  xx, 
4,  2),  besides  Simon  Magus,  and  as  many  Judases  {ibid, 
xvii,  12,  5;  War,  i,  83,  2-4),  mentioned  by  Josephus 
in  the  space  of  about  ten  years  increases  the  probability 
that  there  may  have  been  two  named  Theudas  in  the 
space  of  forty  years.  This  mode  of  reconciling  Luke 
with  Josephus,  which  has  commended  itself  to  such  crit- 
ics as  Beza,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Bengel,  in  earlier 
times,  and  Kuinol,  Olsbausen,  Winer,  and  Ebrard,  in 
later  days,  is  ably  supported  by  Anger  {De  Tempp,  in 
A  ct,  A  post,  Ratumey  p.  186),  and  also  by  Lardner  {Credi- 
hilUyy  i,  404-414),  who  remarks  that  ''it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  there  should  be  two  impostors  in  JudsBa  of 
the  same  name  in  the  compass  of  forty  years,  and  that 
they  should  come  to  the  same  end ;  on  the  contrary',  it 
is  strange  that  any  learned  man  should  find  this  hard 
to  believe.**    So  impartial  a  witness  as  Jost,  the  hbto- 


rian  of  the  Jews  {Ge$ckickte  der  JsraeUieny  ii,  Anh.  p.  76), 
admits  the  reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and 
holds  in  this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as 
that  of  Josephus.  Moreover,  Josephus  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may  al- 
most be  said  to  take  for  granted ;  and  it  is  posuble  cer- 
tainly (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Josephus  him- 
self may  have  misplaced  the  time  of  Tbewlas,  instead 
of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that  oversight.  Calvin's 
view  that  Judas  the  GaliUean  appeared  not  f^er,  but 
b^rf,  Theudas  (fterd  tqvtov=  inwper  vel  pr<ftereu\ 
and  that  the  examination  of  the  apostles  before  the 
Sanhedrim  occurred  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrar}' 
to  the  manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  de- 
serves mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 

2.  Another  explanation  (essentially  different  only  as 
proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is  that  Luke's  Theu- 
das may  have  been  one  of  the  three  insui^nts  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  connection  with 
the  disturbances  that  took  place  about  the  time  of  Her- 
od's death.  Sonntag  {TheoL  Stud,  v,  Krilik.  1887,  p. 
622,  etc;  translated  in  the  Biblioth,  Sacroy  1848,  )).4U9 
sq.)  has  advanced  this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much 
learning  and  ability.  He  ai^es  that  the  Theudas  re- 
ferred to  by  Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in 
Josephus  under  the  name  of  Simon  {  War,  ii,  4,  2 ;  .\nl. 
xvii,  10,  6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  amid  the  confusion  which  attended  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monarch  died.  He 
urges  the  following  reasons  for  that  opinion :  first,  this 
Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted  among  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace  at  that  time,  would  be  apt  to 
occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illustration  of  his  point;  iwo- 
ondly,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  same  lofty  pre- 
tensions {Hvcu  a|toc  ikirioaQ  Top  ovrivovv^Xiyinv 
tlvai  nva  iavrov);  thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  deatli, 
which  Josephus  does  not  mention  as- true  of  the  otbir 
two  insurgents;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  com- 
paratively few  adherents,  in  conformity  with  Luke's 
to<ni  TtTpaKwriwv ;  and,  lastly,  his  having  been  origi- 
nally a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appellation,  since 
it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent name  on  changing  their  occupation  or  mode  of 
life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  Gamaliel  speaks 
of  him  as  Theudas  because,  having  borne  that  name  Mt 
long  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  best  known  by  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  that  Josephus,  oo  the  Cf>n- 
trary,  who  wrote  for  Romans  and  (xreeks,  speaks  of  him 
as  Simon  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  be  set 
himself  up  as  king,  and  thus  acquired  bis  foreigH  noto- 
riety (see  Tacit.  IJitt,  v,  9). 

8.  Wieseler  {Chron,  Synops,  ofGonpelsy  transl.  p.  90- 
92)  considers  Luke's  Theudas  to  have  been  the  same 
with  AfafthiuM  or  Matthew,  the  son  of  Margalotli  (Mat- 
thias =H*ri^  being  the  Hebrew  form  of  Qe6ioro^  = 
0€v^av)t  of  whom  Josephus  (Anf,  xvii,  6,  2-4)  gives  a 
detailed  account  as  a  distinguished  teacher  among  the 
Jews,  who,  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raiswd 
a  band  of  his  scholars  to  effect  a  social  reform  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  by  **  destntying 
the  heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected  contrary* 
to  the  law  of  their  fathers."  A  large  golden  eagle, 
which  the  king  bad  caused  to  be  erected  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of  the  law  that  forbids 
images  or  representations  of  any  living  creatures,  was 
an  object  of  their  special  dislike,  which,  on  hearing  a 
false  report  that  Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  and  his 
companions  proceeded  to  demolish;  when  the  king'a 
captain,  supposing  the  undertaking  to  have  a  higher 
aim  than  was  the  fact,  came  upon  the  riotous  reformers 
with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  proceedings  of 
the  multitude.  Dispersing  the  mob,  he  appreben<U'd 
forty  of  the  bolder  spirits,  together  with  Matthias  and 
his  fellow-leader  Judas.  Matthias  was  burned.  Ktm , 
had  we  used  the  term  Theudas  for  the  term  Matthias* 
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the  reader  would  at  once  have  seen  that  what  we  have 
just  jpveu  frtMo  the  more  minute  narrative  of  Joaephus 
i«  only  a  aomewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  facta  of 
which  Gamaliel  gave  a  brief  summary  before  the  San- 
hedrim. The  chronological  difficulty  then  disappears. 
Matthias,  or  Theudas,  appeared  **  before  these  days,"  be- 
(ire  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  before  the  census ;  he  appeared, 
that  is,  some  four  years  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Ixird. 

4.  Other  identitications  are  those  of  Usher  (A  nn,  p. 
797)  and  Zuschlag,  who  regard  Theudas  as  the  same 
perwo  with  Judas  the  robber  (Joaephus,  Ant,  xvii,  10, 
5),  or  with  Theudion  (ibid,  4,  2).  Such  attempts  arise 
from  an  uowilltngnees  to  acquiesce  in  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  annals  of  the  period,  and  are  simply 
euritHis  as  elR>rt8  of  ingenuity. 

IW  IMerature,  —  Among  the  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  which  discuas  this  question  or 
touch  upon  it  are  the  following:  Casaubon,  ExerciL 
Aniibartm,  ii,  18;  Neander,  Geschichte  der  Pjtanzungf  i. 
76. 76 ;  Heinricfas,  Exerc,  ad  A  et,  ij,  875 ;  Guericke,  Beir- 
trSffe  tur  EkUeit,  itu  N.  Tnt.  p.  90 ;  Banrogarten,  Apo- 
stfiyackickte,  i,  114 ;  LightfiNit,  //c/r.  Heb,  ii,  704 ;  Bis- 
coe,  IlitUny  of  the  Ads,  p.  428;  Wordsworth,  Commen' 
tary,  ii,  26 :  and  the  monc^raphs  De  Tkeuda  by  Gros 
(Titeh.  1697X  Kling  (Hafn.  1714),  and  Scheuiffelhut 
(UpsL  1774). 

Tbeurgists,  those  mystics  who  claim  to  hold  eon- 
Tene  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  the  high 
poirer  and  prerogative  of  working  miracles,  not  by  mag- 
ic, but  by  aupematural  endowment.  Among  these  may 
be  nentiooed  ApoUoniua  of  Tyana,  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
ami  the  large  company  of  Romish  saints. 

Theurgy  (Oeovpyia,  divine  work)  is  the  science  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  the  various  classes  of  superior 
*pirita,  their  appearing  to  men  and  their  operations; 
and  the  art,  by  means  of  certain  acts,  habits,  words,  and 
»>'mbolfl,  of  moving  the  gods  to  impart  to  men  secrets 
which  Rirpaaa  the  powers  of  reason,  to  lay  open  to  them 
the  future,  and  to  become  visible  to  them,  llicse  com- 
fOttnicstions  were  claimed  as  being  held  with  the  inferior 
onlers  of  supernatural  beings,  with  whom  men  rose  to 
Oioverse  by  the  power  of  puri6catory  rites  and  by  the 
pnaamsion  of  science.  Magic  of  this  kind  was  considered 
(o  be  a  divine  work,  as  its  name  clearly  shows,  and  ita 
setMi  entirely  beneficent.  The  theurgical  system  at- 
tained perfection  among  the  Neo-Platonists  of  the  Al- 
exandrian school,  particularly  those  of  the  last  epoch, 
sail  the  propensity  to  dsmonological  rites  which  was  al- 
ready marked  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  triumphed  oom- 
rfetdy  under  Pruclua.  The  magic  of  ancient  £g>'pt  was 
qaite  theurgic  in  origin  and  doctrine,  and  we  cannot 
«<efiy  that  the  reveries  of  the  later  Neo-Platonists  are  in. 
a  gnat  measore  due  to  its  influence ;  although  it  did  not 
take  the  j^ace  of  all  other  worship*  being  considered  in- 
Mor  to  the  official  religion,  and  not  formally  recognised 
as  a  ritCk    See  Lenormant,  CkaldoBon  Moffic,  p.  74  aq. 

Thevet,  A^^nnrf,  a  writer  of  aome  not«  in  the  16th 
««ntury,  was  bom  ai  Angoul^me,  France,  and  entered 
tlw  Franciscan  Order,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy,  the 
HiJy  Land,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Brazil.  On  his  return 
t**  France,  in  1656,  he  quitted  the  Cordelier's  habit,  took 
that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  appoinKHl  almoner  to 
IQccn  Catherine  de  Medicii^  He  had  the  titles  of  his- 
t^rini^pher  of  France  and  coemographer  to  the  king, 
ainl  received  the  profits  of  these  offices.  He  died  Nov. 
£i.  1j90.  leaving  Cosmographie  du  Levant  (Lyons,  1654, 
4ioi:~^  History  of  IllMStrious  Men  (1671, 8  vols.  12mo; 
or  1€M,2  vols.  §oL) :—Si«gularit€s  de  la  France  An/- 
vrfipte  (Psria,  1558,  4to);  and  other  work&  — Chal- 
aen,  Biosf.  Die*.  B.  r, 

Tliiard.  Cym*  de,  a  French  prelate,  became  bish- 
op of  Chakio-Biir-Saone,  Feb.  20,  1594,  and  assisted  at 
(he  Siaies-Geoeral  held  in  Paris  in  1614,  having  re- 
<tir«d  by  letters-patent,  Aug.  18, 1602,  the  right  to  rcp- 
fcsent  iNjun.  He  died  Jan.  8, 1624,  leaving  only  a  Pas- 
i  ru/  addreaaed  to  bis  clergy  (Chalon,  1605). 


Tbiard,  Henri  de,  cardinal  of  Biss}',  was  born 
May  25, 1657,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  received  the  al>- 
bey  of  Noaille,  in  reward  for  his  father's  services  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Dijon  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  in  the  latter.  In  1687  he  was  named  as  bish- 
op of  Toul,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1692.  In  1697 
he  was  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux,  but  de- 
clined ;  and  soon  afterwards  was  given  the  abbeys  of 
Trois-Fontaines  and  Saint-Germain,  and  the  bishopric 
of  Meaux.  He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  May  29, 
1715.  Other  papal  honors  were  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him.  He  died  in  Paris,  July  26, 1787,  having  pub- 
lished numerous  ecclesiastical  works,  for  which  see  Hoe- 
fer.  None.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Thibaud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whose  fam- 
ily nothing  is  known,  was  tirst  made  abbot  of  Bee  after 
the  year  1186,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  England, 
where  we  dnd  him  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1139.  Under  the  influence  of  Thomas  &  Becket,  Thi- 
baud espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope  in  the  quarrels  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  was  therefore  treated  by  the 
latter  as  a  public  enemy.  He  escaped  to  St.  Omer,  but 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Eustaohius  for  refusing 
to  crown  the  son  of  the  latter.  Some  time  after  1 1 58  he 
was  restored  to  his  diocese  by  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  died  April  18,  1161,  leaving  a  number  of  Inters, 
See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury's,  v. 

Thibet,  Rklioion  of.  The  religion  of  Buddha  was 
introduced  into  Thibet  under  king  Srongstan  Gampo, 
in  A.D.  617-698,  by  priests  from  Sinde.  These  priests 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  writing,  and  translated 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Indian  Buddhists  into  Thibetan, 
and  their  monasteries  became  the  centres  of  learned  edu- 
cation and  professional  skill  In  the  11th  century,  the 
Bompa  religion  (the  old  worship  of  evil  daemons)  was 
once  more  established,  but  after  eighty  years  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  again  came  into  power.  These  priests,  in 
the  14th  century,  had  become  mere  jugglers;  and  then 
arose  a  reformer,  the  monk  Tsonkhapa,  bom  in  1355,  in 
the  district  of  Amdo,  where  is  now  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Kunbum.  He  opposed  the  tricks  and  pretended 
miracles  of  charlatanism,  and  undertook  the  task  of  unit- 
ing and  reconciling  the  dialectical  and  mystical  schools 
of  Thibetan  Buddhism.  His  innovations  were  never 
universally  acknowledged.  In  the  ]5tb  century,  Crednu- 
Dub,  provost  of  a  large  monastery,  claimed  to  be  an  in- 
carnation of  Buddha,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  "veiy 
costliest  teacher  ocean."  The  Mongols  called  him  Gyas- 
to,  or  Dalai  Lama,  the  **  priest  ocean,"  and  thus  was  in- 
augurated Lamaism  (q.  v.),  which  became  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  country*.  The  election  of  the  grand 
lama,  although  by  lot,  has  been  so  managed  as  to  pre- 
vent any  child  from  being  elected  which  might  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Chinese  govern  menu  The  last  elec- 
tion took  place  in  1875,  and  a  child  from  the  w^tem 
boundary,  towanls  Ladak,  was  elected,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  decrease  of  the  Chinese  influence.  Thibet  is 
greatly  oppressed  by  its  ecclesiastical  system.  The 
number  of  monasteries  and  monks  is  almost  incredible. 
Eighteen  thousand  live  in  and  around  Lassa;  on  an 
average  ever>'  thirteenth,  and  in  some  places  every  sev- 
enth, man  b  a  monk,  and  must  be  provided  for  by  oth- 
ers. The  poverty  of  the  people  is  very  great,  their 
moral  depravity  siill  greater.  Between  1854  and  1864 
some  French  missionaries  atteinpted  to  establish  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  station  at  Bonga,  in  South-eastern  Thibet, 
but  were  violently  assailed  by  the  lamas,  and,  unpro- 
tected by  the  Chinese  authorities,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave.  All  other  efforts  to  introduce  Christianitv  have 
also  failed ;  indeed,  so  jealous  of  Europeans  are  the  au- 
thorities that  they  are  rarely  even  admitted  into  the 
country.     See  Lahaism. 

Thibetan  Version.  The  vast  and  mountainous 
tract  of  country  in  which  the  Thibetan  language  is 
spoken  lies  directly  north  of  Hindustan,  from  which  it 
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ifl  separated  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Its  eastern 
frontiers  border  on  China ;  to  the  west  it  extends  as  far 
as  Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkestan ;  wnile  on  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Mongols.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  comprised  within 
the  Chinese  empire;  the  western  parts, however, appear 
to  be  independent  of  China.  On  account  of  the  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government,  Thibet  has  hitherto 
been  almost  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  is  in  consequence  extremely  limited. 

In  1816  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  furnish  the  Thibetans  with  a  versioli 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  but,  unhappily, 
this  important  undertaking  ultimately  proved  abqrtive. 
The  matter  rested  until  the  year  1843,  when  Dr.  Hilber- 
lin,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
after  journeying  through  Thibet,  again  Ibrced  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Thibetan  version  upon  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tian societies.  Dr.  Haberlin  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  inquiries  in  Thibet,  that  **  as  far  as  the 
Thibetan  language  is  spoken  and  the  Lamas  have  any 
sway,  so  far  literature  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  the  people.  If  there  were  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Thibetan  language,  thousands  of  volumes  might 
annually  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  Asia  from  five  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  immense  frontier  of  British  In- 
dia ;  and  the  millions  of  people  speaking  that  language, 
and  inquisitive  as  the  Chinese  are,  might  thus  have  a 
profitable  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  things  that  belong  to  their  salvation.**  In  spite  of 
this  encouraging  fact,  the  object  advocated  by  Dr.  HH- 
beriin  moved  very  slowly,  for  not  until  1856  do  we  read 
of  an  effort  made  towards  translating  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  in  1868  was  published  by  the  Mora- 
vian Mission  at  Kyelang.  About  the  same  time,  a 
Bible  society  for  the  Punjab,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Lahore,  was  formed,  and  one  of  the  projects  entertained 
by  that  society  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Thibetan,  which  had  already  been  commenced  by 
Moravian  missionaries.  The  diflUculties,  however,  were 
very  great,  and  the  work  of  translation  was  naturally 
very  slow.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  about 
five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew those  of  John  and  Mark  were  published,  while  up  to 
date  the  New  Test,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Landyp,  20  sq,     (B.P.) 

Thief  (3Sa,  cXexnyc).  Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
restitution  that  was  required  in  case  of  theft  was 
doubU  the  amount  taken  (Exod.  xx,  8-8).  If  a  sheep, 
however,  was  stolen,  and  had  been  slain  or  sold,  fourfold 
was  required ;  or  if  an  ox,  a  fivefold  restitution  was  to 
be  made.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  was  that  sheep, 
being  kept  in  the  desert,  were  more  exposed  than  other 
animals  to  be  stolen ;  and  oxen,  being  so  indispensably 
necessary  in  an  agricultural  community,  could  not  be 
taken  from  their  owners  without  great  injury  and  pe- 
culiar aggravation  (xxii,  1).  In  case  the  thief  was  un- 
able to  make  the  restitution  demanded  by  the  law,  he 
was  sold,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  servitude  (ver. 
8;  2  Sam.  xii,  6;  2  Kings  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Gen.  xliv,  17). 
In  later  times,  the  fine  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
increased  (Prov.  vi,  30, 31).  Whoever  slew  a  thief  who 
was  attempting  to  break  a  house  at  night,  i.  e.  any  hour 
before  sunrise,  was  left  unpunished,  since  he  did  not 
know  but  that  the  thief  might  have  a  design  upon  his 
life,  and  he  w&«9  unable  also,  owing  to  the  darkness,  to 
identify  and  thereby  bring  him  to  justice  (Exod.  xxii, 
2).    See  Theft. 

"  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,"  rays  Solomon,  '*  if  he 
steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  hungry.  But  if  he 
be  found,  he  shall  restore  sevenfold ;  he  shall  give  all 
the  substance  of  his  house"  (Prov.  vi,  80,  81).  Bishop 
Hall  is  of  opinion  that  Solomon,  in  this  passage,  does  not 
so  much  extenuate  the  crime  of  theft  as  point  out  the 
greater  criminality  of  adultery ;  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  theft,  unaccompanied  by  violence,  was 


viewed  more  leniently  by  ancient  than  by  modem  leg- 
islators. Wilkinson  saj'S,  '*  The  Egyptians  had  a  sin- 
gular custom  respecting  theft  and  burglan'.  Those  who 
followed  the  profession  of  thief  gave  in  their  name  to  the 
chief  of  the  robbers,  and  agreed  that  be  should  be  in- 
formed of  everything  they  might  thenceforward  steal 
the  moment  it  was  in  their  possesuon.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  owner  of  the  lost  goods  always  applied  by 
letter  to  the  chief  for  their  recover}' ;  and  having  stated 
their  quality  and  quantity,  the  day  and  hour  wheJi  they 
were  stolen,  and  other  requisite  particulars,  the  goods 
were  identified,  and  on  payment  of  one  quarter  of  their 
value  they  w^ere  restored  to  the  applicant  in  the  same 
state  as  when  taken  from  his  house ;  for,  being  fully 
persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  putting  an  entire 
check  to  robbery,  either  by  the  dread  of  punishment  or 
by  any  other  method  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  most 
vigilant  police,  they  considered  it  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community  that  a  certain  sacrifice  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  secure  the  restitution  of  the  remain- 
der, than  that  the  law,  by  taking  on  itself  to  protect  the 
citizen  and  discover  the  offender,  should  be  the  indirect 
cause  of  greater  loss;  and  that  the  Egyptians,  like  the 
Indians,  and,  I  may  say,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile,  were  very  expert  in  the  art  of  thieving,  we  have 
abundant  testimony  from  ancient  authors"  (>4nc.  EgffP' 
turns,  ii,  216).     See  Stsal. 

The  criminals  who  were  crucified  with  our  Lord  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  not  *^  thieves"  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  rather  public  robbers  or  highwaymen 
(\y9Tiis  is  carefully  distinguished  from  icXi«Ti}(',  John 
x,  8),  i.  e.  (eUoYf-insurffenU  with  Barabbas;  for  it  is  said 
that  he  "  lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrec- 
tion with  him  in  the  city,  who  had  committed  murder 
in  the  insurrection"  (Mark  xv,  7).  These  malefactors, 
as  bishop  Maltby  has  well  observed, "  were  not  thieves 
who  robbed  all  for  profit^  but  men  who  had  taken  up 
arms  on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Roman  oppres- 
sion, and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful  burden,  the 
tribute-money ;  who  made  no  scruple  to  rob  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  engaged  in  these  unlawful  causes  made 
less  difference  between  Jews  and  Romans  than  they  at 
first  meant  to  do"  {Sermons  [1819-22],  voL  i).     See 

ROBBKR. 

Thiemon,  otherwise  Diethmar,  a  Bavarian  prelate 
and  artist,  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  about  IMh, 
Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  was  as  well 
versed  in  mechanics  as  in  the  fine  arts.  He  executed 
many  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  for  the  churches^ 
particularly  for  the  Church  of  Sl  Blaise,  near  Emsi  In 
1079  he  was  appointed  abbe  of  the  diocese  of  Salzbori;, 
jmd  in  1090  was  chosen  archbishop  of  that  city.  He 
started  for  the  Holy  Land  about  1099,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  infidels,  who,  learning 
of  his  skill  in  sculpture,  commanded  him  to  restore  the 
arms  of  a  brazen  idol.  Refusing  to  do  so  on  account  of 
religious  scruples,  he  was  put  to  death,  in  1101.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Thiennes  (or  Tiermes),  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Laplanders,  was  the  son  of  the  devil  by  a  Lapland  girL 
The  latter  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  under  a  tree, 
when  Perkel  (the  devil),  disguised  as  a  stranger,  came 
to  her,  and  asked  her  to  hang  her  fur  coat  upon  a  bundle 
of  wood.  This  she  complied  with,  but  suddenly  the  bun- 
die  of  wood  began  to  bum,  and  she,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  escape  his  embraces,  became  his  victim.  The  child 
was  removed  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  was  there  ques- 
tioned as  to  whose  child  it  desired  to  be,  the  fatber^s  <ir 
the  mother's.  It  decided  in  favor  of  the  mother,  after 
which  the  high  ruler  made  of  it  a  god  of  thumler.  As 
such,  pursued  by  its  father,  it  flies  about  in  the  heavens, 
thundering  and  lightenuig,  now  uprooting  trees,  again 
splitting  rocks,  doing  good  and  evil.  The  Laplanders 
have  a  poorly  developed  worship  of  the  deities.  Thus, 
it  seems,  there  can  be  accredited  to  Thiermea  only  a 
general  worship. — ^VoUmer,  Worferb,  d  MgtkoL  a.  ▼, 
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ThieiBi  Jbak  Baptiste^  a  French  divine,  was  bom 
at  ChiitieB,  Nov^.  11,  1686.  He  was  professor  at  the 
College  da  Pleseis  in  Paris,  and  was,  in  1666,  appointed 
to  ibe  iociunbency  of  Champrond  in  Gasdne  (Ghartres). 
Here  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  archdeacon  of  Char- 
nea,and  went  to  Kibraye  (Meuse),  where  he  died,  Fet>. 
28, 1706.  He  wrote,  De  Fetiorum  Dierum  Itnminutione 
(Lyons,  1668), which  was  placed  on  the  Index  "donee 
corxigatur :" — Troiti  de  rKxpoaitum  du  S,  Sacranunt  de 
CAutel  (Paria,  le^IS)  i—Traite  de$  Supentitioiu  telon 
tEeriture  Sarnie  (ibid.  1679 ) ^-/>M«ert.  wr  ia  SavUe 
Urm  de  VendSmt  (ibid.  16^6),  against  which  Mabillon 
vrote  a  rejoinder,  Leitre  cTica  Bmidietin  a  Mgr,  de 
Bloit  (ibid.  1700%  Against  the  priesthood  he  wrote, 
L'Awcat  des  Pawnres  (ibid.  1676)  i—tiigtoire  du  Per- 
nqtus  (ibid.  1680).  He  also  wrote  some  historical 
works,  for  which  see  Nic^ron,  Afemoires  pour  Serviry 
etc,  voL  xi ;  I>upin,  NouveUe  UiUioth,  vol.  xix ;  Theohg* 
VfMtnal'Lex,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biog,  Ghtiraky  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Thiess,  Johahh  O.,  a  German  doctor  of  theology, 
was  bum  Aug.  16,  1762,  at  Hamburg.  For  a  number 
of  jean  he  lectured  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  retir- 
iii«  in  1800.  He  died  Jan.  7, 1810.  He  wrote,  Hand- 
inch  d,  meuerfM  bet.  deuUchen  u,  proteat.  Literat,  d.  TheoL 
(Letps.  179&-97,  2  vobi.) :— A>tter  hit.  Commentar  iiber 
dni  X.  T,  (pt.  i,  ii,  Die  EvangeUder  Apoitd  und  Jenu 
[Halle,  1804-6]) :~Fbr&»ttN,$vn  Uber  die  Moral  (Gera, 
m^y.^Fumiamenta  TheoL  Christ,  Criiico-dogmatica 
(Lipe.  1792):— i4  Commentary  on  2  These,  tt,  1-12  and 
John  X.  12.16  (Kiel,  1809):— e^ffter  dUbibLund  kirchL 
Mfwnff  eon  der  Kwigkeil  ^  HdUenetrafen  (Harob. 
1791):-refor  die  Magi^  und  ihren  Stem  (ibid.  1794) : 
^EkdntMng  in  die  nevere  Geech,  der  Religion,  der  Kin^ 
y.der  tkeoL  Wis$en»chaften  (ibid.  1740,  1796;  Sleswick, 
1797),  etc.  See  Winer,  ffcauBf,  der  theoL  Literal ur^  i, 
6, 172, 237, 290,  294, 858,  478,  655,  680,  857,  868 ;  ii,  81, 
^,  92, 125. 126, 881,  860,  866;  Fttrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii, 
iit    (RP.) 

Thietmar,  a  noble  Saxon  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Wsldeck,  and  related  to  the  imperial  house,  was  bom 
Joly  25, 976.  In  989  he  became  canon  of  St  Maurice, 
sod  in  1002  provost  of  Waldeck,  which  his  grandfather 
ksd  founded.  In  1009  he  was  made  bishop  of  Merse- 
burg,  and  in  1018  he'  died.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  with 
the  pofpose  of  transmitting  to  his  successors  in  the  bish- 
cprie  a  history  of  Merseburg;  but  the  work  grew  into  a 
history  of  the  German  State  and  of  the  neighboring  Ger- 
nsnie  and  Slavonic  countries.  It  is  the  most  important 
(•f  acoeanble  sources  for  the  time  of  the  later  emperors, 
KBoe  its  statements  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  10th 
mitary,  and  are  largely  the  reports  of  whst  the  author 
himself  saw  and  knew.  The  book  is  deficient  in  point 
*4  literary  excellences,  but  is  characterized  by  abun- 
<laaoe  of  matter  and  truthfulness  of  spirit  It  is  as  im- 
r-onant  for  the  illustration  of  manners  and  customs  in 
the  days  of  the  Saxon  emperors  as  for  the  statement  of 
historical  eventsi 

literature, — Lappenberg's  preface  to  Mon.  Germ.  Hist, 
rf^  iii  of  Scriptt.;  Giesebrecht,  in  Ranke's  Jahrbh.  II, 
u  156.168,  and  GemA.  der  Kais.  i,  746,  780 ;  ii,  517,  547 
>^:  Watteobach,  GetehicktequelUn  DetUachlande  im  MU^ 
t'ialter,  p.  181  sq. ;  Maurenbrecher,  Be  HisL  Decimi  See- 
"»&'  Saipu.  (Boon,  1861) ;  Lappenberg,  ed.  of  Thietmar*s 
'inrnt  in  i^on.  Germ. //iff.  iii,  733-871.  See  also  Hall, 
Afigm.  UL-Zattaig^  1849,  Noa.  20i-206.— Herzog,  ReaU 
^ttip.s.y. 

Thieves,  Tm  Two^  on  thk  Cross  (Matt  xxvii, 
^;  Mark  xt,  37;  Luke  xxui,  89^48  ;  comp.  John 
xriii,  40X  The  men  who  under  this  name  appear  in 
(he  bittofy  of  the  cmdiixion  were  robbers  (^Xyarai) 
ntbcr  than  tbtevcs  (cX<irrai),  belooging  to  the  lawless 
^»adi  by  which  Plakstine  was  at  that  time  and  after- 
«ndi  iafintcd  (Joaephoa,  il  n^  xvii,  10, 8;  xx,  8, 10). 
.\9siaK  dieae  briganda  every  Roman  procurator  had  to 
•sge  eoBtinnal  war  (Josei^us,  War,  ii,  18,  2).    The 


parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it 
was  for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers  even  on 
the  high-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Luke  x,  80). 
It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (xxii,  52).  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  Barabbas,  the 
wild  robber  life  was  connected  with  a  fanatic  zeal  for 
freedom  which  turned  the  marauding  attack  into  a 
popular  insurrection  (Mark  xv,  7).  For  crimes  such  as 
these  the  Romans  had  but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion 
was  the  penalty  at  once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  18, 2). 

Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who  suffered  on 
Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been  tried  and 
condemned,  and  were  waiting  their  execution  before 
our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the 
death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  among  the  avaramaorat  who  had 
been  imprisoned  with  him,  and  bad  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection  in  which  zeal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism, 
and  lust  of  plunder  were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas 
(q.  v.).  They  find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the 
same  name,  but  who  was  described  in  the  superscrip- 
tion on  his  cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  could 
hardly  fail  to  haye  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a 
prophet,  of  his  triumphal  entry  as  a  king.  They  now 
find  him  sharing  the  same  fate  as  themselves,  con- 
demned on  much  the  same  charge  (Luke  xxiii,  5). 
They  too  would  bear  their  crosses  to  the  appointed 
place,  while  He  fainted  by  the  way.  Their  garments 
would  be  parted  among  the  soldiers.  For  them  also 
(here  would  be  the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused,  to 
dull  the  sharp  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cross.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  king  of 
the  Jews  who  could  neither  save  himself  nor  help  them, 
whose  foUowen  had  not  even  fought  for  him  (John 
xviii,  86),  was  strangely  nnlike  the  many  chieftains 
whom  they  had  probably  known  claiming  the  same 
title  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  10,  8),  strangely  unlike  the 
**  notable  prisoner"  for  whom  they  had  not  hesitated,  it 
would  seem,  to  incnr  the  risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over 
one  of  them  there  came  a  change.  The  darkness  which, 
at  noon,  was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him, 
and  the  divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
sufferer  touched  htm.  He  looked  back  upon  his  past 
life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to  the  man 
dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an  infinite  com- 
passion. There,  indeed,  was  one  unlike  all  other  "  kings 
of  the  Jews**  whom  the  robber  had  ever  known.  Such 
a  one  must  be  all  that  he  had  claimed  to  be.  To  be 
foi^tten  by  that  King  seems  to  him  now  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  punishments;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of 
his  return,  the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning 
prayer  was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
To  him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  (q.  v.),  waking 
with  that  word  the  thoughts  of  a  purer  past  and  the 
hopes  of  an  immediate  rest  But  its  joy  was  to  be  more 
than  that  of  fair  groves  and  pleasant  streams.  '*  Thoa 
shalt  be  toith  me.**    He  should  be  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  marvel  that  a  history  of  such  wonderful 
interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on  men's 
minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask  questions 
which  we  have  no  date  to  answer.  The  simplest  and 
truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been  that  of  those  who, 
from  the  great  Alexandrian  thinker  (Origen,  in  Rom. 
tu)  to  the  writer  of  the  most  popular  hymn  of  our  own 
tiroes,  have  seen  in  the  **  dying  thief"  the  first  great 
typical  instence  that  **  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law."  Even  those  whose  thougbte 
were  less  deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and 
other  like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Hilar.  Be  Trinit. 
c  X ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii).  The  logical  speculations  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  overclouded,  in  this  as  in  other 
instences,  the  clear  judgment  of  Augustine.  Maintain- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  he 
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had  to  diacius  the  question  whether  the  penitent  thief 
had  been  baptized  or  not,  and  he  oecillaies,  with  melan- 
choly indecinon,  between  the  two  answers.  At  times 
he  b  disposed  to  rest  content  with  the  solution  which 
had  satisfied  others.  Then  again  he  ventures  on  the 
conjecture  that  the  water  which  sprang  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a  suf- 
ficient baptism.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  inexorable 
logic  of  a  sacramental  theory,  he  rests  in  the  assump- 
tion that  he  probably  had  been  baptized  before,  either 
in  his  prison  or  before  he  entered  on  bis  robber-life 
(August.  De  Amma,  i,  11 ;  iii,  12;  Serm.de  Temp,  130; 
Retract,  \,2Q',  iii,18,5d). 

Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  history.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  here  overshoots  the 
mark,  and  finds  in  the  Lord's  words  to  him,  dropping 
all  mention  of  the  Messianic  kingilom,  an  indication 
that  the  penitent  thief  was  a  Gentile,  the  impenitent  a 
Jew,  and  that  thus  the  scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of 
the  position  of  the  two  churches  {Gnomon  N,  T.  in 
Luke  xxiii),  Stier  ( Words  of  the  Lord  Jeeuij  ad  loc.) 
reads  in  the  words  of  reproof  {oi/Si  ^/3y  ai>  rbv  Qi6v) 
the  language  of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with 
grief  and  horn>r  to  the  revilings  of  the  multitude,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed.  The 
Apocryphal  gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  brat  to  lower  the 
divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.  They  follow 
the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  world.  He  is  the 
first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all  mankind.  Adam  and  Seth 
and  the  patriarchs  find  him  already  there  bearing  his 
cross.  Michael  the  archangel  had  led  him  to  the  gate, 
and  the  fiery  sword  had  turned  aside  to  let  him  pass 
(^Evanff,  Niood,  ii,  10)#  Names  were  given  to  the  two 
robbers.  Demas  or  Disroas  was  the  penitent  thief, 
hanging  on  the  right,  Gestas  the  impenitent  on  the 
left  (fWflt  i,  10 ;  Sarrat,  Joseph,  c.  3).  The  cry  of  en- 
treaty is  expanded  into  a  long,  wordy  prayer  (^Narnti, 
Joseph,  loc.  cit.),and  the  promise  suffers  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Infancy  is  made  prophetic  of 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  The  holy  family,  on  their 
flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a  band  of  robbers.  One  of 
them,  Titus  (the  names  are  different  here),  has  cchd- 
passion,  purchases  the  silence  of  his  companion  Duma- 
chus,  and  the  infant  Christ  prophesies  that  after  thirty 
years  Titus  shall  be  crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  be- 
fore him  into  Paradise  {Evang,  Infant,  c.  23).  As  in 
other  instances  [see  Maoi],  so  in  this,  the  fancy  of  in- 
ventors seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names.  Bede 
(jCoUectan,)  gives  Matha  and  Joca  as  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  time.  The  name  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  iu  ground,  and  St.  Dis- 
mas  takes  his  place  in  the  hagiulogy  of  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin  Church. — Smith.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  penitent  thief  had  been  very  wicked ; 
that  he  continued  so  till  be  was  nailed  to  the  cross; 
that  be  joined  the  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Saviour;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  penitent  Christian ;  so  Origen  (Horn, 
85  m  Mati,%  Chrysostom  {Honu  88  w  Matt.\  and  others 
(oomp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  Ayfrrri^).  But  this  view  of  the  case 
seems  to  involve  some  misconception  of  the  facts,  which 
it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  indicate.  Whitby  says, 
"  Almost  all  interpreters  that  I  have  read  here  say  that 
this  thief  began  his  repentance  on  the  cross."  With 
regard  to  his  moral  character,  he  is  indeed  styled  by  the 
evangelist  one  of  the  "  malefactors  (Kaieovpyoi)  who  were 
led  with  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death"  (Luke  xxiii,  32) ;  but 
the  word  is  evidently  used  So^aorucwc,  i.  e.  malefactors 
as  they  were  considered.  Matthew  (xxvii,  44)  and 
Mark  (xv,  27)  call  them  \y<nai ;  but  this  word  denotes 
not  only  robbers,  etc.,  but  also  brigands,  rebels,  or  any 
who  carry  on  unauthorized  hostilities,  insurgents  (Thu- 
cyd.  iv,  68).  Insurrection  was  a  crime,  but  it  was  a 
crime  a  person  might  have  committed  who  had  good 
qualities,  and  had  maintained  a  respectable  character. 
Again,  this  man's  punishment  was  crucifixion,  which 
was  not  in  uae  among  the  Jews,  but  was  inflicted  by  the 


Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  not  on  mere  thiet'ea,  but 
rebels.  Barabbas  bad  been  one  of  these,  and  though  he 
"  lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insarrectiou  with 
him,  who  had  committed  murder  in  the  iuaurrectioo,** 
Mark  (xv,  27)  has  the  same  word,  Xy«rr^,  "  robber,"* 
which  is  applied  to  him  by  John  (xviii,  40).   It  is  most 
probable  that  these  "  malefactors'*  were  two  of  hts  com- 
panions.    Our  Lord  was  condemned  under  the  same 
charge  of  insurrection  (Luke  xxiii,  2),  and  the  man 
whose  case  we  are  considering  says  to  his  feUow-euf- 
ferer,  "•  Thou  art  under  the  same  aen/cnop,"  iv  rip  cdmji 
Kpiparif  and  admits  that  they  both  were  guilty  of  the 
charge,  while  our  Lord  was  innocent  of  it  (ver.  40, 41). 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  determine  the  degree  of  hia 
criminality  without  knowing  what  provocations  be  had 
received  under  the  despotic  and  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
Roman  governor  such  as  Pilate,  bow  far  he  had  been 
active,  or  only  mixed  up  with  the  sedition,  etc.     The 
notion  that  he  was  suddenly  and  instantaneously  con- 
verted on  the  cross  is  grounded  entirely  upon  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  Matthew,  **  the  thieves  also  which 
were  crucified  with  him  cast  the  same  in  his  teetir' 
(xxvii,  44) ;  whereas  Luke,  in  his  relation  of  the  inci- 
dent, is  more  exacL     Instances  of  Matthew's  stvle  of 
speaking,  which  is  called  amplification,  abound  in  the 
gospels,  and  in  all  writers.   Thus,  **  the  soldiers  brought 
him  vinegar"  (Luke  xxiii,  36;  John  xix,  29),  ''one  of 
them  did  so"  (Matt,  xxvii,  48;  Mark  xv,  36).     ''The 
disciples  had  indignation"  (Matt,  xxvi,  8),  "  some  of 
them"  (Mark  xiv,  4), "  one  of  them"  (John  xii,  4).     So 
in  Mark  xvi,  5;  Matt,  xxviii,  2,  t)iere  is  mention  of  one 
angel  only :  but  in  Luke  xxiv,  4;  John  xx,  12,  there  is 
mention  of  two.    This  is  lubstantially  the  explanation 
given  by  Cyprian  {De  Passione  Donwn),  Augustine  {iJe 
Cons,  Evang.  iii,  16),  and  others,  which  assumes  a  sy- 
necdoche or  syllepsis  or  enallage.    The  captioua  objec- 
tions to  the  narrative  of  Luke  as  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
them  that  both  are  more  or  less  legendary,  are  there- 
fore puerile  (Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  ii,  519;  Ewald,  CAri- 
&tus,  in  Gesch,  v,  438).    It  is  far  from  certain  that  either 
faith  or  repentance  of  this  **  thief"  was  the  fruit  of  thi^ 
particular  season.     He  must  have  known  something  of 
the  Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  said  ovit  v 
droirov  iirpa^ft  "he  hath  done  nothing  amiss."     He 
may  have  been    acquainted  with   the   miracles  and 
preaching  of  Jesus  before  he  was  cast  into  prison ;  he 
may  have  even  conversed  with  him  there.     He  was 
convinced  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship, "  L(»rd,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."     His  crime 
possibly  consisted  of  only  one  act  of  insuborduiatiun, 
and  he  might  have  been  both  a  sincere  believer,  and, 
with  this  one  exception,  a  practical  follower  of  Christ. 
Kocher  (ap.  Bloorofield,  Becen,  Sgnop.)  tells  us  that 
it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  the  thief  was  not 
converted  at  the  cross,  but  was  previously  imbue«l 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.— Kitto.     See  KuinoU 
Macknight^  etc ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding,  Index  Progranrniatumj  p.  68 ;  Hase,  LAen  Jesm^ 
p.  212. 

Thigh  C;^";?;,  gar&c;  Sept.  piip6t;  Valg. /ewiif r), 
properly  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  legs  to  the  trunk, 
of  men,  quadrupeds,  etc.  (Gen.  xxxii,  25, 81,  82;  Jiidfr. 
iii,  16,  21 ;  Psa.  xlv,  8;  Cant,  iii,  8),  occurs  in  several 
phrases  of  special  significance  in  the  Bible. 

1.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  custom,  upon  occasion  of  taking  au 
oath  to  any  one.  Abraham  required  this  of  the  oldest 
servant  of  his  bouse,  when  he  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  not  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites  (Gen.  xxiv,  2-9).  Jacob  required  it  of  hi:* 
son  Joseph,  when  he  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  bury 
him  in  £gypt,  but  with  his  fathers  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan (xlvii,  29-81).  The  origin,  form,  and  import  of 
this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  are  vt^ry  d«Nibfful. 
Aben-Ezra  says,  *'It  appean  to  me  that  it  was  the  cii»- 
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torn  in  that  age  for  a  aervant  to  place  his  hand  on  his 
master's  thigh,  at  the  command  of  the  latter,  to  show 
that  lie  considered  himself  subject  to,  and  undertook,  his 
masstei's  bidding ;  and  such  is  at  present  the  custom  in 
India.'*  Gnitius  thinks  that,  as  the  sword  was  worn 
upue  the  thigh  (oomp.  Judg.  iii,  16,  21;  Psa.  xlr,  8; 
Cut.  iii,  8),  this  custom  was  as  much  as  to  say,  If  I 
falsify,  kill  me.  Not  a  few  commentators,  ancient  and 
modan,  explain  it  of  laying  the  hand  on  or  near  the 
miio  dratmemomM,  to  protest  by  that  solemn  covenant 
of  God,  whereof  circumcision  was  the  badge  and  type, 
in  the  Abiahamic  family.  So  R.  Eleazar  wys,  "  Before 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  ancient  fathers  swore  by  the 
coTCuant  of  circumcision"  (^Pirhe,  c  49).  The  Targum 
•f  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  explains  it  ">rbin'Q  n"i'^T2l2, 
''in  aectione  circumciaionis  men;**  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gam,  ^''p  •^t''  mnr,  **  sub  femore  foederis  meL"  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  adopta  the  former  of  these  two  explana- 
tions (jCommewtury  an  Gol  xxw,  9).  Th  is  interpretation 
supposes  a  nMJoatf ,  or  metonymy  such  as  is  supixjsed  by 
Kyme  to  attend  the  uae  of  the  word  with  regard  to  the 
cflect  of  the  voter  of  Jealouty  (Numb,  v,  21,  22,  27). 
Biichart  adduces  many  similar  instances  {ffieroz.  II,  v, 
15).  We  may  also  refer  to  the  maigin  or  Ueb.  of  Gen. 
xivi,  26;  Exod.  1, 5 ;  Judg.  viii,  80.  No  further  allusion 
U)  this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  occurs  in  Scripture, 
unloB  the  phrase  "giving  the  hand  under"  refer  to  it. 
{See  Heb.  or  mai^n  of  1  Chron.  xxix,  24,  and  "  giving 
the  hand,"  2  Chron.  xxx,  8;  J^.  1, 15;  Ezek.  xvii,  18.) 
See  Oath. 

2.  Oiir  translation  states  that  ^the  hoUow  ofJacob*^ 
t%ft  was  oat  of  joint  by  the  touch  of  the  angel  who 
vresUed  with  him"  (Gen.  xxxii,  2d).  Some,  however, 
prefer  to  render  IP^r.%  iroa  grained  or  vrrenehed,  and 
addaee  Jer.  vi,  8;  Ezek.  xxiii,  17,  18.  The  Sept.  ren- 
<len  it  Kfli  lvapKri<n  rb  irXarog  rov  firipov ;  the  Vulg. 
tdigU  wamm  femoria  ejtUf  et  ttatim  emarcuU,  Some 
such  sense  better  suits  ver.  81,  where  we  find  Jacob 
Ba^iaff  on  his  thigh ;  see  Gesenius  on  ;b2C.  The  cus- 
tom of  JaooKs  descendants,  ftmnded  upon  this  incident, 
is  reairded  in  ver.  32,  which  has  been  thus  translated : 
''  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  nerve 
Kash^,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this 
day;  becaose  he  struck  the  hollow  of  Jacobus  thigh,  on 
the  nerve  Naahe  (Sept.  rb  vcv/oov,  Vulg.  nervus).  The 
true  derivation  of  the  word  TVSS^  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Fdrst,  in  his  Coaconirmof,  to  be  still  a  secret;  but,  along 
with  Geaeniua,  he  underetanda  the  nerve  itself  to  be  the 
ttc&Milic  iieiTf,  which  proceeds  from  the  hip  to  the  an- 
de.  This  nerve  is  still  extracted  from  the  hinder  limbs 
by  the  Jews  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  where 
properly  qualified  persons  are  appointed  to  remove  it 
(AVtr  Trantlaiioa,  etc,  by  the  Kev.  D.  A.  De  Sola,  p. 
333). 

3.  (p\6f  Mk)  The  phrase  **  hip  and  thigh''  occurs 
IB  Jnd^  XV,  8,  in  the  account  of  Samson's  slaughter  of 
the  Pbififltiaeai  Gesenius  translates  b^  in  this  passage 
^K  and  nnderstanda  it  as  a  proverbial  expression  for 
"he  HBote  them  all."  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  inter- 
P*tcs  it,  *  He  smote  both  footmen  and  horsemen,  the 
o*e  resting  on  their  legs  (aa  the  word  pVSS  should  be 
rendered),  the  other  on  their  thighs,  as  they  sat  on  their 
hones.**  Others  understand  that  he  smote  them  both 
«  the  l^ips  and  thighs.  Some  give  another  interpreta- 
tMi :  aamtkig  an  the  thiffh  denotes  penitence  (Jer.  zxxi, 
•9i,gnel^  and  mourning  (Ezek.  xxi,  12). 

A  few  mistranslations  occur.  The  word  "  thigh" 
»hoakl  have  been  translated  » leg"  in  Isa.  xlvii,  3,  p*.r, 

'^'fluKf  erunu  In  Cant,  vii,  1,  ^  The  joints  of  thy 
^igha,"  etc,  the  true  meaning  is  "the  cincture  of  thy 
^  (L  a  the  drawers,  trousers)  ia  like  jewelry."  Lady 
^'ortiey  Montagu  deacribes  this  article  of  female  attire 
■''ompoaedof  thin  roee-colored  damask,  brocaded  with 
'^O'/ovoy  (Jjener9y  ii,  12 ;  see  Harmer,  On  SolomorCs 


Sonfff  p.  110).  Cocceius,  Buxtorf,  Mercenis,  and  Junius 
all  adopt  this  explanation.  In  Kev.  xix,  16  it  is  said- 
**  the  Word  of  God  (ver.  13)  hath  on  his  vesture  and  oh 
his  thigh  a  name  written^  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.*'  Schleusner  thinks  the  name  was  not  written 
upon  the  thigh,  but  upon  the  sword.  Montfaucon  gives 
an  account  of  several  images  of  warriors  having  inscrip- 
tions on  the  thighs  {Antiquifi  ExpUquee^  III,  ii,  268, 269; 
Grupter,  iii,  1489;  and  Zoniii  Opuscula  S,JS,  ii,  759). — 
Kitto. 

Thilo,  Joliann  Karl,  a  theologian  of  Halle,  was 
bom  at  Langensalza,  in  Tburingia,  Nov.  28, 1794.  While 
a  student  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  superior 
philological  attainments.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Leipsic  and  Halle,  and  in  1817  obtained  the  post  of  col- 
laborator in  the  Latin  school  of  the  Orphanage  at  Halle, 
and  subseqnently  that  of  teacher  in  the  Boyal  Pedago^ 
gium.  He  remained  in  the  latter  sution  five  years,  but 
joined  to  its  duties  those  of  theolc^ical  tutor  in  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  exegeti- 
cal  and  patristical  subjects  in  1819.  In  1820  he  visited 
Paris  and  Oxford  in  the  company  of  Gesenius,  and  on 
his  retura  assisted  Knapp,  who  afterwards  became  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, in  the  conduct  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1822  he  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in  1825  ordina- 
ry, professor  of  theology.  In  1838  he  received  the  title 
of  consistorial  coimcillor,  and  in  1840  the  badge  of  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Or- 
der of  Freemasons,  and  temporarily  of  the  direction  of 
Francke's  institutes.  The  lectures  of  Thilo  extende<l 
into  the  fields  of  the  history  of  doctrines  and  of  the 
Church,  and  into  symbolics  and  patristics.  They  were 
characterized  by  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  fulness 
uf  detail  as  well  as  simplicity  of  style ;  and  they  came 
in  time  to  be  recognised  and  valued  by  the  entire  uni- 
versity. The  progress  of  his  researches  led  him  from 
the  study  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers to  the  antiquity  of  the  Church,  the  Neo-Platon- 
ists,  and  the  Greek  fathers.  He  was  also  led  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  almost  uncultivated  field  of  the  New- 
Test.  Apocrypha.  In  1823  he  published  A  eta  St,  Thomm 
Aposfoli,  etc.  The  fruit  of  subsequent  labors  was  ac- 
cidentall}'  lost  in  1828,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Cwlex  Apocryphus  N,  7\,etc.,  was  deUyetl 
until  1832.  This  volume,  containing  the  Apocryphal 
gospels,  proved  the  greatest  literary  production  of  his 
life.  Hi^  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  series  were 
only  partially  executed.  In  1838  appeared  A  eta  AposfoL 
Petri  et  Pauli,  etc.: — in  1846,  AcU,t  AposfoL  Andrece  et 
XfatthicSj  etc :— and  in  1847,  Fragnu  A  ctuutn  S,  JoamnSy 
etc  Thilo  also  furnished  acontributiou  to  the  literature 
of  the  Old-Test.  Apocrypha  in  the  memorial  written  for 
Knapp*s  jubilee  in  1825,  Specimen  KxercU,  Crilicarwm 
in  Sap,  Salomoms  (Halls,  1825).  Various  dissertations 
display  his  ao(|uaiutance  with  the  Neo-Platoni:$ts  and 
the  Church  wrriters  who  followed  in  their  steps;  e.  g. 
De  Ccdo  Mmpgreo  Commentationes  III  (1839  sq.): — 
Efiseb,  Aleeandr.  Oratio  iripi  darpovcifnav  preemissa  rff 
Magis  H  Stella  Queestiotte  (1834) : — Comment,  in  Synesii 
Hynmum  II  ( 1 842  sq.).  He  was  long  employed  on  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  hymns  of  Synesius,  but  did  not  finish 
the  undertaking.  This  was  also  the  case  with  his  last 
important  work,  the  Biblwtheca  Patrum  Grtec,  Dogmati- 
cal a  single  volume,  containing  8.  AthanasU  Opera  Dog- 
matica  Seleda,  after  the  text  of  Montfaucon,  being  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  published.  Thilo  was  simply  a 
student  and  an  inquirer.  He  connected  himself  with 
none  of  the  theological  parties  in  the  Church,  because 
he  saw  much  to  approve  and  something  to  condemn  in 
them  alL  Nor  did  he  found  au^*  school,  because  he  was 
unable  to  regard  his  own  mind  as  fully  formed.  He 
gave  himaelf  simply  to  the  work  of  inquiry,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  widely  and  accurately 
learned  men  of  the  modem  Church  within  the  field  of 
hia  own  chosen  labors.  He  was,  withal,  a  devout  lover 
of  the  Bible,  a  most  genial  associate  in  the  friendly  cir- 
cle, and  a  profoundly  interested  observer  of  all  impor- 
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tant  events.  He  died  May  17,  1853.  Dryander's  dis- 
course delivered  at  the  funeral  ofThilo  was  publUhed  at 
Halle  in  18o8 ;  and  a  brief  characterization  4>f  Thilo  was 
given  by  Meier  in  the  IJaUischer  SehumtkataUtg  (1858- 
54);  and  another  in  Contfers."  LexUum  <L  (leffemoort 
(184 1 ),  iv,  2,  by  Henke.    See  Herzog,  ReaJ^Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Thilo,  Wilhelm,  a  German  teacher,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1802,  and  died  Feb.  17, 1870,  at  Berlin.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  published, 
Spmer  als  Katechet  (Berlin,  1840)  ;—/>a«  ^r/tc^  Lit^ 
in  der  evangeL  VolksachuU  DeutschUindt  (ibid.  1842;  2d 
ed.  1855)  '.—Ludvng  Udmbold  nach  Lebm  und  IHchten 
(2d  ed.  ISoQ)  :—LuddmUia  Elisabeth  Grdjinvon  SchitarZ' 
burff-RudoUtadt^  Ein  Beitraff  zur  Geschichte  der  geistL 
DidUung  im  17.  Jahrhundeti  (ibid.  1855)  i—Melanchthon 
fm  Dietute  an  heUiger  Schrift  (ibid.  1860)  :—Preu$si8ckes 
Volkuchultcesen  nach  Geschichte  und  Siatistik  (ibid. 
1867).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol,  ii,  1882;  Liferarischer 
Handweiser  Jur  dtu  kathoL  Deutschiand,  1868,  p.  66; 
1870,  p.  486.     (B.  P.) 

Tliim''iiatha  (Josh,  xix,  48).    See  Timnah. 

Thionville,  Ck>UNCiL8  of  (Concilia  apud  Theodo- 
ms'villam),  Thionville,  now  known  as  lAedenho/etij  is 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lorraine,  situated  on  the  Moselle ; 
and  has  belonged  in  succession  to  the  counts  of  Luxem- 
burg, to  Burgundy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  France.  It  was 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  May  10, 1871,  to  Germany.  This 
town  has  been  the  scat  of  three  councils. 

L  Held  in  822 ;  thirty  -  two  bishops  being  present, 
among  whom  were  Abtuphus  of  Mayence  and  Kbbu  of 
Kheims.  Four  or  five  articles  were  drawn  up  in  defence 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  propertv.  See  Maiisi,  Con- 
c»^vii,1519. 

IL  Held  in  Februar}-.  835;  more  than  forty  bishops 
being  present  All  the  proceedings  against  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Metz,  and  sol- 
emnly restored  to  his  rights  and  privileges.  This  done, 
the  prelates  returned  to  Thionville,  where  Agubard  of 
Lyons  and  Beniard  of  Vienne,  who  were  absent,  were 
solemnly  deposed,  together  with  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  who, 
being  present,  himself  consented  to  the  sentence,  and 
renounced  the  episcopate.     See  Mansi,  vii,  1695. 

in.  Held  in  October,  844,  in  a  place  called  at  pres- 
ent'Must"*  (Judicium);  Drogon,  bishop  of  Metz,  pre- 
sided. In  this  council  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles 
promised  to  observe  brotherly  concord  among  them- 
selves. Six  articles  were  drawn  up,  which  the  princes 
promised  to  observe.  They  are  exhorted,  among  other 
things,  to  live  in  unity  and  brotherly  love ;  to  till  with- 
out delay  the  sees  which,  owing  to  their  quarrels,  had 
remained  vacant;  to  hinder  the  laity  from  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  the  property  of  the  Church,  etc — 
Landon,  Manual  of  CounciU,  s.  v. 

Third  Orden  is  the  name  given  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  persons  who  desire  to  lead  a  religious  life  in 
their  homes,  and  yet  have  connection  with  some  regu- 
lar order.  The  first  mention  of  such  persons  is  in  1199, 
in  connection  with  the  Augustines,  though  this  order 
claims  that  it  was  established  much  earlier.  There  are 
third  orders  of  nearly  all  the  principal  orders,  as  of  Do- 
minicans, Minims,  Carmelites,  Trinitarians,  etc.  Their 
members  take  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  roles  of  the 
order,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  perpetual  chastity ; 
have  directors  and  superiors,  yet  live  in  the  world,  mar- 
ry, and  carry  on  business.  Their  only  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  scapular}'  and  leather  girdle,  but  these  are 
often  worn  under  their  ordinary  dress. 

Thirds,  a  peculiar  arrangement,  under  Mary  queen 
of  Soots,  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  **  The 
barons,"  says  Knox,  **  perceiving  that  the  Book  of  Bit" 
eipline  was  refused,  presented  to  the  nobility  certain  ar- 
ticles, requiring  idolatry  to  be  suppressed,  the  Kirk  to 
be  planted  with  true  ministers,  and  some  certain  provis- 
ion to  be  made  for  them,  according  to  equity  and  con- 


science. .  .  .  And  so  devised  they  that  the  kirkmen** 
(the  former  clergy)  ^  shoidd  have  no  intromission  with 
the  two  parts  of  their  benefices"  (that  is,  with  two 
thirds),  "and  that  the  third  part  should  be  lifted  op  by 
such  men  as  thereto  should  be  appointed,  for  such  uses 
as  in  the  acts  are  more  fully  expressed."  The  result 
was  that  two  thirds  of  the  benefices  were  retained  by  the 
popish  clergy,  and  the  remaining  third  handed  to  a  col- 
lector for  the  que^n.  The  ministers  and  superintend- 
ents were  to  have  a  sum  modified  for  their  support,  and 
the  surplus  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  Thus  very  little  was  left  for  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk.     See  Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Thirl w^all,  Connop,  D.D.,  an  English  deiigyman  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Stepney,  Middlesex,  Feb.  11, 1797. 
His  precocity  was  so  great  that  his  father  published  for 
him,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  volume  of  his  conopositions, 
Primitiaf  or  Euays  and  Poems  on  Various  Svbfecfs 
(1809).  He  took  the  Craven  and  Bell  scholarships  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1815;  graduated  as  senior 
chancellor's  medallist,  1818;  became  tutor  and  fellow; 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1825.  In  1828  he  entered 
the  Church,  and  became  rector  of  Kirby-under-Dale, 
York:«hire.  For  several  years  he  was  examiner  for  the 
classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  classical  examiner  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  visit4>r  of  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter.  He  was  created  bishop  of  St.  David*s  in 
1840,  which  ofiice  he  resigned  in  June,  1874.  He  dietl 
July  27,  1875.  He  published  a  number  of  sermons, 
charges,  letters,  addresses,  and  essays,  which,  with  oth- 
er writings,  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Litenit-y  and 
Theological  Remains,  edited  by  canon  Perowne  ^Lond. 
1875-6,3  vols.). 

Thirst  (K^2L  Si}l/oc)  is  a  painful  natoral  senaation 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  moistening  liquors  from  the 
stomach.  As  this  sensation  is  accompanied  by  vehe* 
ment  desire,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  in  Scriptane,  in 
a  moral  sense,  for  a  mental  desire,  as  in  Jer.  ii,  25, "  %V  it  h- 
hold  thy  throat  from  thirst ;  but  thou  saidst,  I  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  will  I  go;"  in  other  words, 
**  I  desire  the  commission  of  sin— I  thirst  for  criminal 
indulgence."  Matt,  v,  6, " Blessed  are  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness.'*  Psa.  xliii,2,  ''My  soul 
thirsteth  for  G(k1."  The  same  figure  is  employed  in  the 
discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
"Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  which  I  shall  ^ve 
him  shall  never  thirst,*'  an  allusion  which  the  woman 
mistook  as  if  intended  of  natural  water,  drawn  from 
some  spring  possessing  peculiar  properties  (John  iii,  14). 
— Calmet.     See  Hunger. 

Thirty  -  nine  Articles.  See  ARncun,  Tmc 
Thiiity-nine. 

Thirty  Tears' War,  The,  a  German  political  and 
religious  conflict,  was  not  properly  one  war,  but  rather 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  wars  (1618-48),  in  Ger- 
many. Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  Oer- 
many,  and  Spain  were  engaged  on  one  side  tbrmi^bout, 
but  against  different  antagvmists. 

1.  Causes  of  the  Wax* — For  the  infloenoes  which  led 
to  this  struggle  we  must  look  back  to  the  16th  century, 
when  Germany  was  divided  into  two  parties  by  the 
Reformation.  Under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Protestantism 
became  triumphant,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(1555)  each  State  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
worship  within  its  bounds,  and  subjects  were  allowed  to 
move  from  those  states  where  their  worship  was  pro- 
hibited to  those  in  which  it  was  not  Tliere  still  re. 
mained  many  unsettled  questions  which  provoked  strife. 
To  guard  against  the  future  appropriation  of  prelacies 
by  Protestants,  the  Catholic  party,  against  the  protest 
of  the  lAitberan  members  of  the  diet,  inserted  an  article 
by  which  all  prelates  who  should  thereafter  abjure  Ca- 
tholicism were  to  forfeit  their  benefices.  Another  mat- 
ter of  dispute  was  the  desire  to  secure  for  Protestants 
the  right  of  worship  in  Catholic  states.  The  Catholics 
refused  to  admit  such  an  article,  and  all  that  could  be 
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gtined  wu  a  penoiud  declaration  to  thu  effect  from 
the  emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand,  who  presided  over  the 
diet  at  Augsburg.  Under  the  reign  of  Maximilian 
(1564-76)  Protestantiam  spread  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Mid  Austria  proper;  but  onder  his  successor,  Rudolf  II 
(1576-1612),  there  was  a  reaction.  Swayed  by  the  Jes- 
uits and  the  court  of  Spain,  he  proceeded  to  restrict,  and 
even  to  abolish,  Protestant  worship. 

2.  Fird  Stage  of  the  War, — Thoroughly  aroused,  the 
Protestaot  princes  formed  the  Evangelical  Union  at  An- 
hausen,  in  Franconia,  May  4, 1608,  under  the  lead  of  the 
eleclor-palatine,  Frederick  IV.  The  rival  union  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  onder  the  leadership  of  the  duke  of 
BtTaria,  followed,  July  11, 1609.  The  Bohemians  had 
forced  from  Rudolf  an  edict  of  toleration  {Mnjegtdts- 
hrvf)fJaW  11, 1609,  which  guaranteed  them  religious 
liberty ;  but  his  successor,  Matthias,  having  signed  it 
upon  his  a^ession,  appointed  his  cousin  Ferdinand  of 
Styria  his  heir.  Ferdinand,  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
had  taken  an  oath  to  exterminate  Protestantism  from 
hiji  kingdom;  and  immediately  upon  his  accession,  in 
1617,  persecutions  began.  Two  Protestant  churches,  in 
Kloste^^ben  and  Braunau,  having  been  pulled  down, 
a  lawsuit  was  Instituted,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
BMnan  Catholic  authorities.  An  appeal  to  the  emper- 
or ooly  didted  a  harsh  reply,  which  aroused  the  Prot- 
efUnita,who^  under  the  leadership  of  count  Thum,  pen- 
etrated into  the  Castle  of  Prague  (May  23, 1618),  threw 
the  imperial  councillors  out  of  the  window,  and  organ- 
ized a  general  rising.  They  routed  the  imperial  troops, 
and  actoally  besieged  the  emperor  in  Vienna.  Frederick, 
vbose  sole  allies  were  Bohemians,  Moravians^  Hunga- 
riaoa,  and  a  Piedmontese  contingent  of  8000,  was  op- 
posed bf  a  well-appointed  army  of  30,000  under  duke 
Maximilian,  and  totally  routed  at  Weissenberg,  Nov.  8, 
16^  The  military  operations  of  count  Mansfeld  and 
Cbriftian  of  Brunswick,  and  the  forced  cession  of  large 
ponkmsof  Hungary'  and  Transylvania  to  Bethlem  Ga- 
bur,did  much  to  equalize  the  success  of  the  antagonistic 
partial 

3.  Sttomd  Stage  ofiht  TFar.— The  fearful  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand  over  all  the  Protestants  in  his  dominions, 
Hungary  excepted,  drove  them  to  despair,  and  pro- 
knged  the  war.  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  smarting 
wider  some  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  aided  bv  a  British  subsidv,  came  to  the  relief  of  his 
(lennan  coreligionists  in  1624U  Holland  aided  with 
tnopa,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  and  Mansfeld  reap- 
peared in  the  field.  In  April,  1626,  Mansfeld's  army 
was  neariy  annihilated  by  Wallenstein  at  Dessau,  while 
in  .^Dgut  Tilly  o%*erwhelroed  the  king  of  Denmark  at 
Latter.  This  victory  was  followed  up  by  Wallenstein, 
vho  drove  the  Danes  into  Jutland  and  extended  his  op- 
cotioos  to  the  Baltic  Christian  IV  was  compelled  by 
the  Peace  of  Lobeck,  May  22,  1629,  to  withdraw  alto- 
jS^ther  from  the  contest.  Here,  again,  the  war  might 
lure  eoled;  bat  Fenlinand,  on  March  6,  1629,  issued 
the  Edict  of  Beatitntion,  ordering  that  all  ecclesiasti- 
al  estate*  secularized  since  1552  should  be  returned  to 
tke  Cboxch,  and  all  immediate  sees  held  by  Protestants 
touiiferred  to  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  Hcaae,  Magdeburg,  and  other  states  protested, 
bat  the  edict  was  carried  out  by  force  in  all  the  impe- 
rial cities;  and  Tilly  was  ordered  to  move  northward 
Bd  cnah  every  attempt  at  resistance.  At  this  junct- 
»c  UfHtavaa  Adolphoa  came  to  the  rescue  of  German 
Prottstantism,  and  thus  began  the 

4.  Tiiri  Stage  of  the  HT/r.— Gustavns  landed  on  the 
idand  ofUsedtim,  in  June,  1680,  and  drove  away  the  im- 
perial garriaooa  from  Pomeraniaand  Mecklenburg,  where 
^  rrinatated  the  expelled  princes.  He  then  formed 
>iSaaccs  with  Heaae.  Saxe  -  Weimar,  Magdeburg,  and 
^naee;  and  was  afterwarda  joined  by  the  electore  of 
BriBdcnbiirg  and  Saxony.  With  these  last  allies  he 
ji^Bed  battle  with  TUly  at  Breitenfeld,  Sept.  17, 1631, 
■^  nearly  annihilated  his  army.  Defeating  Tilly  the 
•N*od  tine,  April  15, 1682»  on  the  Lech,  Gustavus  and 


Frederick  V  entered  Munich.  Wallenstein  was  recalled, 
and,  after  a  few  months'  waiting,  the  battle  of  Lutzen 
was  fought,  Nov.  16,  1632,  in  which  Gustavus  fell,  but 
Wallenstein  was  defeated.  The  death  of  Gusuvus 
Adolphus  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Protestants,  though 
the  genius  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  chancellor,  Ox- 
enstiema,  and  the  superior  ability  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals, preserved  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  till 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Bemanl  of  Weimar  at  Nordling- 
en,  Sept.  6, 1634,  restored  to  the  emperor  a  preponder- 
ating influence  in  (icrmany.  Saxony  now  made  peace 
at  Prague,  May  30, 1635,  obtaining  such  satisfactory 
terms  for  the  Lutherans  that  the  treaty  was,  within 
three  months,  adhered  to  by  all  the  princes  of  that  sect. 
The  Calvinists  were  left  to  their  fate.  Sweden,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  Oxenstier- 
na  propitiated  Richelieu  by  giving  him  the  direction  of 
the  war.  Baner  led  the  Swedes  into  Germany,  and  won 
the  great  battle  of  Wittstock,  Sept.  24, 1636.  '  Upon  his 
death,  in  1641,  he  was  succeeded  by  Torstcnsson,  who 
made  the  Swedish  arms  a  terror  throughout  Germany. 
Conde  and  Turenne  led  the  French  to  victory  over  the 
leaguers  on  the  Rhine,  until  at  last  the  emperor  was  de- 
serted by  all  his  allies  except  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
whose  territories  were  already  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Turenne  and  WrangcL  Preliminaries  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  negotiations  as  early  as  1641,  but  it  was  not 
until  Oct.  24,  1648,  that  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
concluded  at  MUnster. 

5.  Results  of  the  War. — These,  ecclesiastically  con- 
sidered, were  that  the  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
beneflces  was  placed  on  the  basis  of  Jan.  1, 1624;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  Durlach,  and  WUr- 
t-emberg,  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  accept  1618  as 
the  normal  year.  An  age  of  greater  toleration  was  in- 
troduced into  Germany.  In  all  religious  questions  the 
Protestants  secured  an  equality  with  the  Catholics, 
and  gained  equal  weight  in  the  diet  and  high  courts  of 
the  empire.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  terminated  the 
religious  wan  of  Europe,  and  thus  became  an  important 
landmark  in  its  historv.    See  Wkstpmalia.  Pi^vcb  of. 

• ■ 

For  literature  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  see  Cust,  TAve* 
of  the  Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Yeari  War  (Lond.  1865) ; 
HiLnke,  Getchichte  WaUenstetM  (Leips.  1869);  Stieve, 
Vrgprung  des  dreissigjahi-igen  Krieges  (Munich,  1876), 
vol.  i;  and  similar  sketches  by  Menzel  (Breslau,  1835- 
89,3  vols.),  Flathe  (1840),  Mebold  (1840),  Barthold 
(1842),  Heilman  (1851),  Klopp  (1861),  Hausscr  (1862), 
Gindely  (Prague,  1869),  Gardner  (Lond.  1874). 

This'be  (0io/3}}  v.  r.  0r/3i}),  a  name  found  only  in 
Tob.  i,  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from  which  To- 
bit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  captive  by  thfe  Assyrians. 
The  real  interest  of  the  name  resides  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  maintained  by  some  interpretcrs(Hiller,C>tio}n.  p.  286, 
947 ;  Reland,  PaUtst.  p.  1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had 
the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Elijah  (q.  v.)  the  TishbUe. 
This,  however,  is,  at  the  best,  very  questionable,  and 
derives  its  main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
employed  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1  to  denote  the  relation  of 
Elijah  to  Gilead,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  re- 
ceived Hebrew  text,  signifies  that  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Gilead,  but  merely  a  resident  there,  and  came  origi- 
nally from  a  different  and  foreign  district.  But  it  is 
also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the  sentence  shall 
mean  "from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  in  which  case  all  rela- 
tion between  the  great  prophet  and  Thisbe  of  Naphtali 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is,  however,  a  truly 
singular  variation  in  the  texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit., 
a  glance  at  which  (on  the  following  page)  will  show 
how  hazardous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topographical 
conclusions  upon  it. 

Assuming  that  rAw5e,  and  not  7^t5f,  is  the  correct 
reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  (apparent- 
ly for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Comm,  aber  die  Kdntge^  p. 
247)  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  "^Sl^n^,  which  word,  in  fact,  occurs  in  the 
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of."  or  "  froin  Tirthbi,"  L  e.  Thiabe.  The  reveme  auggee- 
tion,  in  respect  of  the  tame  worJ  in  I  Kinm  xvii,  I,  baa 
■Iki  beeii  maile.  See  Tibiibitk.  But  thia.thauKh  very 
ingenioiiK,  and  quit«  within  the  bounOa  uf  potaibility,  is 
at  present  ■  mere  conjeelure,  since  none  of  the  texts 
support  il,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  its  fiTor. 

No  name  reneniMing  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been  yet 
encountered  in  the  nei^bburhaod  nf  Kcdes  or  Safed,  but 
it  seems  imposaible  to  suppose  that  the  minute  delini- 
tion  of  the  L.a[in  and  Revised  Greek  f  xu — equalled  in 
the  sacred  books  only  by  the  well-known  de»cri|>tinn  of 
tbe  position  of  Shiiuh  in  Judg.  xxi,  19 — can  be  mere  iu- 
venliotk— Smith. 

TblBtla  is  (he  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 
and  one  (ir,  word:  I. -n"i^,rfHi-rfdr,  any  thorny  ptani, 
especially  of  Ihe  weed-like  sort :  slwiys  collectively  in 
parallelism  with  pp,  fairs,  "thoru"  (Gen,  iii,  18;  Hos, 
X,  8);  2.  nin,  t^ddch,  a  stronger  or  hook-lUe  thorny 
bush  (JKingaxiT.S;  S  Chnm.  xxr,l8;  Jobxxxi.Mj 
elsewhere  "Ibom,"  etc.);  8.  rpi^oAoc.  a  Ihrfr-pmt^d 
thorn,  the  caltrop  (Matt,  vii,  Ifl;  "brier,"  Heb.  vi,  8), 
The  tendency  of  all  vegetation  in  Palestine  to  run  into 
spines,  noticeable  in  the  mereft  weeda  aa  well  u  In 
trees,  is  a  subject  o(  remark  to  all  travellers  (see  Hack- 
elt,  lUutl.  of  Scripl.  p.  126).  The  thistle  (a  common 
name  for  various  genera,  especially  CarAiui  etrrinm. 
etc)  grows  abundantly  in  most  countries,  and  is  a  small 
plan);  but  in  thewarmsirofl'sJeBline.and  in  rich  soils 
like  [lie  plain  of  Eadraelun,  the  large  and  luxuriant 
thistle  will  overtop  the  mounted  horseman.  On  Ihe 
rnad  from  Jerusalem  to  Rama,  tlssselqiiisl  (TracU,  ]>. 
!80)  funml  six  diCTerent  a'lrta;  and  in  the  aoiilhofJu- 
dca,  in  tbe  counK  of  one  afterunon,  Uossis.  M'Cheyne 
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{Kggpli,m  Sep.  and  Sj/riat  Shrinf$,  ii,  45,  60). 
most  commiin  species  of  this  weed  in  I'aleMine  are,Ai>- 
tobeuit  Syriiica,  a  tall  flowering  pink  thistle  with  pow- 
erful apinea;  ^co^Hut  naciibriit,  a  very  noxioua  [janl, 
with  a  bright-orange  flower;  ami  Ciinkemvi  mycaaiha, 
another  y ellow-flowering  th  i  atle.  w  hose  formidable  spines 
inflict  irritating  wounds,  like  the  slinj;  of  a  poifunuiia 
insect"  (Trisinm,  Kat.  Ilitl.  o/lke  biUr,  p.  iii  sq.).    See 
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and  the  anathema  pronounced  on  fhe  Chalctdonian 
couociL    See  Neander,  llul.  n/tht  Chvrei,  i.  663. 

TholtlCk,   FrIKDKICH   AuOCOT  OOTTDICTItEC.  one 

of  [be  greaipil  Pmteatani  divines  of  Germany,  was  Ixim 
at  Breslau,  March  80,  1799,  of  humble  parentage.  He 
continued  ft  school  till  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  set  to  learn  his  fsiher's  trade,  which  was  [hat  of  a 
pildsmith.  It  is  aai<l  that  he  had  till  late  vears  a  ring 
whieh  he  himself  had  made.  Still  be  hsied  (he  (rade 
ao  much  that  he  determined  to  get  back  tn  atudr.  He 
snnn  found  his  way  to  the  p'mnatinm,  from  which  he 
gradualeil  at  (he  a^a  of  eighteen.  HIa  diligence  was  ao 
great  that  he  altnnst  destmi-ed  hiaaighl,Bo  that  at  times 
he  has  been  on  the  verge  uf  blindness.     For  a  while  he 

went  In  Berlin.  In  some  way  or  others  [sste  for  Orien- 
tal literature  was  awakened  in  him.  and  he  smighl  fmm 
Prof.  Koseganen  (then  of  Greifawaldv,  but  fmm  1817 
till  1824  i>rofesBor  at  Jena),  who  was  a  great  Oriental 
echnlar,  (he  means  to  carrr  im  aiich  aludire.  Prelate 
Tun  Diciz,  another  dislingiibhed  Orientalist,  took  such 
an  intereatin  him  as  lo  aiiopr  him  as  bis  son;  and  when 
the  prelatedieit,VonAI(enst^n  secured  for  him  all  need- 
ful support.  lie  went  snnn  alter  lo  Jena,  wliere  he  siud- 
led  nnder  his  benefactor,  Kvsegarten,  and  graduated  as 
doctor  of  philosophy,  '  He  always  looked  back  upon 
these  Orienul  studies  wilh  delight,  and  said  on  Dee.  1. 
1870  ([he  evening  before  the  Hnieth  aniiiversary  of  his 
appointment  a»  professor).  In  answer  to  a  congralulatnry 
address  from  Jena, ''Vou  may  be  asaured,  my  rripnd% 
that  when  I  look  back  upon  Ihese  B[udie^  it  is  not  wiih 
feelings  like  those  with  which  one  recollocis  a  forsaken 
lore,  but  rather  with  those  fell  towarria  one  that  still  in- 
flames and  tills  my  spirit  with  youthful  enihuBiasm,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  calls  up  a  gmteful  remembrance  of 
Prof.  Koseganen  of  Jena,  whu  so  lovingly  encouraged 
and  helped  me  on  in  the  path  of  [hese  s[udies."  Tbo- 
luck's  progress  in  Oriental  lore  Is. proved  by  three  works 
which  he  published,  two  of  which  are  learned  produc- 
tions. The  fiist  was  written  in  1831,  ftmo  Turkii-b. 
Penrian,  and  Arabic  MSSn  and  entitled  Safitmni  rire 
Throinpiiiit  Permnm  Piiitrhruriru,  gtiam  t  USS.  Hi- 
bliolhtca  Rrgia  BerolmmtU  Pmicii,  A  mbicii,  T«rriru 
crail  ef  iUush-or*  (Bcrolini.  18SI).  The  second  was 
tiHire  popular,  and  appeared  in  1826  wilh  the  title  An 
A  lahohjg  of  the  Oritnlal  .Vgilic  Pormt.  irilk  am  Intro- 
ducfion  OK  th<  Hyitia  GtseraUg,iind  lit  Kailem  n  Par- 
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ticmlar.  The  third  of  these  worka  appeared  in  1826,  and 
was  one  of  learning — SpecuUiiiont  of  the  Later  Orieutal' 
itts  rf^fectu^  the  Doctrme  of  the  Trinity, 

ViThile  at  Berlin,  the  great  crlsia  in  his  religious  life 
was  approaching,  and  actually  took  place.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  read  his 
work  Sin  and  Redemption^  or  the  True  Consecration  of 
a  Seepdc  This  was  published  iu  1825,  and  was,  in  ef- 
fect, a  refutation  of  De  Wette*8  Theodore^  or  the  Conse- 
crcUion  of  the  Sceptic.  It  describes  the  conversion  of 
two  young  theolc^ians,  Julius  and  Guido,who  were,  no 
doubt.  Dr.  Julius  MuUer  and  the  writer  himself.  This 
work  was  written  in  three  weeks,  and,  like  many  books 
written  off-hand,  it  has  had  remarkable  success.  Still 
mnre  inwght  into  Tholuck's  spiritual  life  is  caught  in 
his  address  on  the  evening  preceding  the  jubilee  of 
December,  1870.  A  few  of  its  thoughts  may  here  be 
reproduced,  for  they  furnish  the  key  to  his  extraordi- 
naxy  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ : 

"Those  whom  I  eee  around  roe  are  not  merely  my  nn- 
pila^normy  admirers,  but  my  friends' — ^my  A-ieud^  in  Christ, 
mauy  of  them  also  mv  children  iu  Chriet,  whom  1  have  also 
borne  with  mnch  pain.  My  conn*e  has  l)een  designated  a 
tueees^ftU  life  among  yo9tth.  I  have  had  not  mereir  to 
water  Uke  Apollos,  bat  to  plant  with  Paul,  and  iiitrodnce 
new  life  into  dead,  corrupt,  and  wayward  youthful  hearts. 
Bat  this  can  only  be  where  the  spirit  of  hre  is  the  l>eam 
of  a  divine  influence ,f^om  Ood.  Nothinpr  fll]^  nie  mi>re 
with  adoring  wonder  than  to  ihiitk  how  this  cpirit  of  Are 
ban  ever  been  given  to  me  since  the  hoqr  when  I  received 
the  baptism  or  fire  from  above.  From  the  age  of  seven- 
teen I  have  always  asked  myt>eir,  *  What  i»  the  chief  end 
ofman'9  life  f*  I  ctmld  never  penpuade  myself  that  the  ac- 
quisitiim  of  knowledge  w>ts  this  end.  Jnat  then  Ood 
brongbt  me  into  contact  with  a  venerable  Mint  who  lived 
in  fellowiihip  with  Chrii*!,  and  from  that  time  r  have  had 
but  o»»€  pamon,  and  that  iu  Chrietj  and  Chriat  alone.  Ev- 
ery one  oat  of  Christ  I  look  upon  as  a  fortreMS  which  I 
niiiM  siorni  and  win.  I  was  in  my  eighteenih  year  when 
the  Lord  frave  me  my  Hm  convert.  He  wns  an  artillery 
oflloer,  a  Jew,  a  wild  creatnre,  wilhont  renit ;  bur  soon  ho 
became  such  a  true  fullower  of  Christ  that  he  jmt  me  to 
shame.  And  when  I  look  back  upon  the  thousands  of 
yuuihs  whose  hearts  have  opened  up  under  my  inflncnce, 
I  can  only  say  the  fjord  hath  done  it  In  working  thus  to 
save  sonw,  my  life  has  lieen  one  of  joy  rather  than  toil. 
Among  the  students  were  many  frivolous,  careless  ones. 
I  jost  now  remember  one  whom  a  mother  laid  on  my 
heart,  but  who  soon  fell  amon^;  companions  who  led  him 
a«iiray,  so  that  he  could  be  found  at  home  onlv  at  pIz  in 
the  morning.  II ore  than  once  I  have  visited  him  at  that 
hour,  and  also  in  pri»on,  but  all  seemed  in  vain,  till  one 
day  ID  the  sermon  I  said,  'Ah,  yes,  we  preachers  should 
have  hard  work  were  it  not  that  we  have  (me  in  league 
wiih  us  In  every  heart,  even  the  most  careless,  thai  sayi>, 
while  we  are  preachens  "Well,  the  preacher  is  rlghtl*'* 
The  next  evennig  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which 
he  promised  to  ^ive  up  evil  and  enter  npon  a  new  life. 
Alatf !  four  or  Ave  davs  later  a  card  came  trom  him  wiih 
only  these  words— *  77Mff«i;  ia  aighing,  Tholuek  it  pray- 
ing,  bat  I  am  drinking  like  a  brnteJ  Yet  mv  Inbor  was 
not  in  vain,  for  he  is  now  a  noted  preacher  of  the  Goppel 
of  Chriat.  And  what  a  number  or  those  who  were  once 
my  students  have  riaen  up  and  can  now  say,  each  one,  like 
myself,  *  /  have  hul  one  pantiony  and  that  is  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone  r'' 

Happy  the  veteran  saint  and  scholar  who  oonid,  in  a 
green  old  age,  look  back  upon  such  labors !  He  had  all 
the  inoTe  confidence  in  the  power  of  Christianity  from 
baring  felt  it  in  his  own  heart.  When  he  left  the 
gymnasium  to  eater  the  university,  his  oration  was  on 
The  Superiority  of  Mohammedanism  over  Christianity. 
He  was  especially  prejudiced  against  experimental 
Christianity,  vi  hich  was  then  called  Pietism  and  Mysti- 
cism. He  thought  it  checked  all  vigor  of  action  and 
freedom  of  thought,  and  impressed  on  every  counte- 
iwnce  the  pale  hue  of  death,  and  that  all  who  adopted 
it  must  turn  their  view  from  the  boundless  magnifi- 
cence of  the  starry  heavens  and  dwell  in  the  damp  and 
gloom  of  a  catacomb.  Meander  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence on  him  for  good,  but  it  was  especially  baron  von 
Kottwitz  who  was  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  as 
well  as  of  his  friends  Olshaosen,  Julius  Muller,  and  Rich- 
ard Kothe. 

On  Dec  %  1820,  Tholuek  passeii  his  examination  as 
licentiate  of  theology  at  the  Berlin  University.  This 
was  a  daring  step,  for  he  then  sulTefed  from  a  complaint 


which,  according  to  three  physicians  whom  he  consult- 
ed at  the  request  of  baron  v(m  Kottwitz,  was  to  end  in 
speedy  death.  But  a  young  physician,  without  curing 
him,  removed  the  imminent  danger,  and  he  couhi  go  on 
in  his  work.  Through  the  cnnaiderateness  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  Prussian  government,  he  went  to  England  in 
1825,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  there  in  travels  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  scientific  researches. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1826,  he  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  ordinary  theology  at  Halle,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kiiapp.  Notwithstanding  his  promotion 
to  the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
Berlin,  so  deeply  was  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
terested in  the  pmsecution  of  the  work  of  Francke  at 
Halle  that  the  daily  longing  of  his  heart  was  that  he 
might  be  transfernnl  to  the  university  founded  by  him. 
"  Every  day,"  says  he, "  I  prayed  to  God  that  he  might 
be  pleased  to  call  me  to  that  place  where,  a  hundred 
years  before,  August  H.  Francke  had  built  his  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  had,  by  his  addresses  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  from  the  chair,  gathered  a  faithful  community, 
teaching  that  the  first  stage  on  the  way  to  the  tree  of 
knowledge  was  by  the  tree  of  life.'*  His  prayer  was  an- 
swered, the  mantle  of  Francke  fell  upon  him,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  Pn)vidence,  after  laboring  as 
his  successor  for  more  than  fifty  years,  his  burial  took 
place  within  one  day  of  the  loOth  anniversary  of  the 
burial  of  Francke,  and  the  passage  selected  as  the  text 
of  the  preacher  at  the  obsequies  of  Francke  served  the 
same  purpose  at  the  funeral  of  Tholuek — "  Lord,  it  is 
done  as  thou  hast  commanded,"  from  the  Gospel  for 
the  Sunday  (June  10)  on  which  Tholuek  died. 

The  state  of  things  which  he  found  when  he  went  to 
Halle  in  1826  is  described  by  himself  as  follows : 

*'  It  is  nniversallv  known  how  a  dead  orthodoxy  had, 
throughout  the  17ih  century,  been  predominant  in  Ger- 
man chnrches  and  nniverttiiies.  .  .  .  Almost  thronehont 
the  breadth  of  the  country  the  tendency  to  'rationalism,* 
as  it  was  termed,  about  the  l)eeinning  of  the  present  cen- 
torv,  had  takeu  an  nncoutei>ted  poseesHion  of  the  pnlpita 
ana  academical  chairs.  ...  At  Halle  there  had  been  out 
one  single  man  (Prof.  Knapp)  who,  feebly  indeed,  and  se- 
cretly enoutfh,  dared  to  resist  all-powerfnl  Hationallsm. 
Out  of  nine  hundred  stndentH  he  found  five  who,  being  re- 
vived by  the  aid  of  a  Christian  craftsman,  believed  In  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  They  were  called  the  *  idiotic  ortho- 
dox:' they  were  the  few.  the  little  ones,  faint-hearted, 
weak,  and  not  gifted,  ana  over  against  them  the  great 
multitude  of  the  gifted,  active,  and  assiduous  students. 
The  body  of  the  academic  teachers,  in  agreement  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  students,  had  sent  a  petition  to  the 
min1.<ter  of  state  for  eccle«iastic4d  alTuirs  against  my  ap- 
pointment to  a  profettsorship  at  Halle.  That  was  the  mosi 
tryine  period  of  my  life,  in  which  I  learned  seeking  and 
pnrsinng  love." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Germany,  its  Established  Church, 
and  its  institutions  when  Tholuek  was  called  to  Halle. 
Hegel,  who,  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  had  imbibed 
Christian  principles  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Ber- 
lin, urged  Tholuek,  in  his  parting  M'onis,  that  he  should 
**  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  bald  rationalism  prevalent  at 
Halle."  This  was  no  ea-^y  task,  oonaidering  that  Ge- 
senius  and  Wegscheider  had  such  wonderful  influence 
there. 

Tholuck's  position  was,  therefore,  at  first  exceedingly 
diflicult  in  this  reign  of  rationalism.  He  was  scouted, 
hateil,  and  ridiculed  as  a  pietist,  mystic,  fanatic,  Phari- 
see, etc. ;  but  he  persevered,  and  God  most  richly  blessed 
his  labors.  A  radical  revolution  has  been  wrought  in 
Halle,  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned.  The  Rev.  I^ 
Witte,  one  of  his  pupils,  who  represented  him  at  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  1873,  at  New  York,  and  read 
the  paper  he  had  prepared  on  Evangelical  Theology  in 
Germany  f  says, 

"We  know  that,  in  a  great  measure,  the  wholesome 
change  from  rat1ona11«>m  to  faith  which  has  Iieen  granted 
to  our  native  country  within  the  last  fifty  years  is,  next  to 
God's  grace,  owing  to  the  restless  seal  of  this  *  miles 
Christl,*  a  genuine  giaid  knight  withont  fear  and  without 
repronch.  In  dnrk  and  dreary  days  he  ha?  gallantly  borne 
disgrace  for  Christ's  sake.  He,  a  single  man,  has  won  the 
field  In  the  University  of  Halle ;  and  all  his  colleagues,  one 
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by  oner  ^o^c  beeo  Torced  to  yield  to  his  enperlorlty  of 
Christian  energy  nod  knowledj^e.  But,  more  than  that, 
thduvaiids  iipou  ihousauds  <a11  hiui  their  spiritual  father, 
their  fatlier  m  Ohripi." 

Tholucic  verified  the  prophetic  words  of  Prof.  Hegel, 
drew  the  sword  of  Uie  Spirit,  and  gave  liald  rationalism 
its  death-blow  in  the  University  of  Halle.  It  was  only 
with  the  change  of  goveniment  and  ministry  in  Prussia 
in  1840  that  '1  holuck's  influence  assumed  great  dimen- 
sions. Frederick  William  IV  and  the  minister  of  wor- 
ship, Eichhorn.  looked  upon  his  the<ilogy  as  one  which 
avoided  all  extremes  and  yet  held  the  faith  firmly. 
They  considered  it  the  only  justifiable  form.  When 
vacancies  were  to  be  filled  in  the  Prussian  uuiversities, 
his  advice  was  alwaj's  valueil,  whether  it  had  been  for- 
mally asked  or  voluntarily  proposed.  Under  the  minis- 
ter Yon  Kaumer,  his  influence  rather  declined ;  but  under 
the  succeeding  minister,  Von  Mtlhler,  it  acquired  its  old 
power  and  dimensions,  and  many  of  the  appointments 
of  that  time  were  suggested  by  him.  His  earnest  la- 
bor for  personal  and  experimental  religion  caused  him 
to  view  with  mildness  smaller  departures  from  ecclesias- 
tical ortbodoxv.  Divine  truth  was  in  his  eves  too  sub- 
lime  to  be  sharply  and  exactly  defined  in  formulss.  In 
his  True  Consecration  of  the  Sceptic,  he  does  not  eveji 
stiffly  demand  an  express  belief  in  the  personality  of 
God  if  the  self-consciousness  and. existence  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  are  admitted.  Sternly  to  insist  upon  creeds 
seemed  to  him  a  departure  from  the  faith.  In  his  ser- 
mons he  despised  all  rhetoric  and  display  of  learning. 
There  were,  however,  flashes  of  appeal  that  cut  into  the 
heart  like  lightning.  And  then  his  life,  so  warm  and 
tender  and  loving,  made  him  a  universal  favorite  with 
his  students.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  exerted  an  al- 
most fascinating  influence  over  them.  Indeed,  he  looked 
upon  personal  effort  among  students  as  his  peculiar  call- 
ing. Every  day  he  spent  two  hours  in  walking,  and 
generally  had  one  or  two  with  him,  with  whom  he 
engaged  in  pleasant  but  earnest  conversation.  This 
gave  him,  after  a  time,  such  an  extensive  psychological 
knowledge  that  he  could  easily  find  an  entrance  to  the 
hearts  of  t  hose  whom  he  would  save.  Tholuck  said  him- 
self, in  the  address  which  be  delivered  at  his  Jubilee, 

**  Not  without  reason  has  it  been  said  that  I  would  rath- 
er be  with  candidates  [for  the  ministry]  than  with  pastors, 
and  rather  with  studeuis  thnu  with  candidtites.  Not  with- 
oni  causae  have  they  called  me  a  studenten^pro/eHSor  [n 
professor  for  students,  as  opposed  lo  a  book  pi-ofessnr], 
who  everywhere  hud  a  home  with  students,  and  nowhere 
else  would  rather  have  had  hi^  home.  I  had  my  deliprht 
In  miiny  a  eproniin^  shoot,  and,  as  it  were,  their  flower- 
bnds  ns  they  uufolded  petal  after  petal,  and  in  the  full-de- 
veloped flowers ;  but  every  blossom  gradually  developed, 
and  in  a  difierent  perfume  and  color.  Yes,  that  i^  n  hlez^sed 
delip:ht  I  and  he  who  has  once  found  hf s  love  and  his  pleas- 
ure in  it,  aud  to  whom  Gt>d  has  given  the  gift  of  beiiie  a 
professor,  will  no  Uiuger  find  the  life  of  a  professor  to  be  lii- 
Dor,  but  rather  joy  and  pleasure.  And  thus  have  I  spent 
my  life,  and  up  to  the  pre«>ent  dny  my  life  as  a  professor  has 
not  been  ray  work,  hut  rather  mv  joy  aud  my  delight. 

"  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of  a  professor  is  not  all 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  If  upon  eveiy  word  an  echo 
would  resound  in  the  awakened  lieari;  if  upon  every 
warning  spiritual  breath  green  shoots  would  spring  up ; 
ifou  every  bet>towal  of  a  gift  there  would  follow  its  recep- 
tlon—- then  it  would  I>e  nothing  but  enjoyment.  But  thus 
it  does  not  always  happen,  for  there  are  also  the  silent, 
the  dull,  and  the  slow  ones,  whom  one  can  call  ngain  and 
again,  but  no  echo  resounds ;  where  one  can  thrust  in  the 
spade  day  after  day  befi>re  anything  is  heard  resounding 
under  the  earth.  And  to  be  surrounded  by  such,  that  was 
my  lot  in  the  beginning. 

"I  have  seen  the  secrets  of  many  hundred  young  men 
disclosed  to  me:  I  have  seen  them  wander  far,  far  from 
the  real  aim  of  human  life.  I  have  been  able  to  show 
them  this,  and  I  have  hsd  the  plensnre  to  know  that 
m^iny  a  one  perceived  it  who  now  enjoys  this  pleasure 
once  unknown  to  him.  ' 

'*This,  then,  is  the  life  of  a  stndent  professor;  he  has 
not  (mly  easy,  Joy-  and  pleasnre-brinsing  work,  but  also 
a  heavv  task  in  youth,  seeking  love.  But  what  a  precions 
task  when  such  yonng  men  are  found  that  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  who  have  been  awakened  fh)m  their  slumbers, 
or  who  have  returned  from  their  erring  ways  I  Wherever 
fflviug  is  also  a  receiving,  thst  is  a  work  which  affords  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  all  others  that  are  more  easily  per- 
formed." 


With  such  a  love  for  students,  Dr.  Tholuck  became  a 
very  popular  professor,  and  students  flocked  to  Halle 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  made  him  an  especial  favorite 
with  American  students,  large  numbers  of  whom  sat  at 
his  feeL  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  we 
may  mention  Drs.  Hodge,  Addison,  Alexander,  Prentiss, 
H.  B.  Smith,  Park,  and  others.  The  partiality  manifest-^ 
ed  for  Tholuck  by  American  students  was  reciprocated 
by  him.  He  regarded  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  number  of 
those  named  his  *'  special  pets." 

Besides  the  English,  he  was  a  master  of  a  great  many 
languages,  and  was  only  surpassed  by  cardinal  Meszo- 
fanti,  who  is  said  to  have  known  fifty,  including  dia- 
lects. He  was  also  gifted  with  poetic  genius,  and  had 
acquired  an  immense  store  of  varied  learning.  He 
was  not  only  a  master  in  theology,  but  profoundly 
versed  in  philolog}*,  phihieophy,  history,  and  poetry;  in 
ancient  and  modern,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  heathen, 
Jewish,  Mohammedan,  aud  Christian  literature.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  commenced  his  literary 
labors  as  an  author  in  1821,  and,  besides  the  works  al- 
ready named,  he  wrote  Commenifnies  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  the  Hebrews,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel  of 
John:  —  a  philosophico- theological  exposition  on  The 
Sennon  on  the  Mount: — The  CredibUity  of  the  Gospel 
History  (au  antidote  to  Strauss's  Life  of  Christ)  : — The 
SpiiHt  of  the  Lutheran  Theologians  of  IVittenbery  in  the 
17th  Century: — aud  The  Academic  Life  of  the  \lth  Cenr- 
tury.  In  the  last  two  productions  he  gives,  mostly  from 
MS.  sources,  a  very  interesting  and  graphic,  but  by  no 
means  favorable,  picture  of  the  palmy  days  of  orthodox 
Lutheranism,  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of  those 
contemporaries  who  would  so  zealously  revive  it  as  the 
best  state  of  the  Church,  without  considering  that  it  was 
followed  by  the  terrible  apostasy  of  Rationalism.  These 
works  were  forerunners  of  an  extensive  historv  of  Ka- 
tionalism.  We  mention  the  Hours  of  Devotion,  togeth- 
er with  several  volumes  of  Sermons,  as  well  as  numerous 
articles  published  in  the  theological  journals  of  Ger- 
many. He  also  issued  his  miscellaneous  writings  in 
two  volumes,  and  republished  The  True  Consecration  of 
the  Sceptic  (1828),  under  the  changed  title  of  The  Doc- 
trine of  Sin  and  the  Propitiator,  in  1851.  Most  of  bis 
writings  have  been  translated  into  the  more  widely 
spoken  modem  languages  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Tholuck  was  also  an  able  and  popular  preacher. 
He  breathed  and  exhibited  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
piety  in  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved — domestic, 
social,  literary,  and  theologicaL  He  was  simple  and 
bland  in  his  manners,  social  in  his  disposition,  and  kind- 
ly affectioned  towards  all  men.  He  did  not  escbewr 
pleasantry,  but  gave  it  its  due  place  in  conversation, 
and  thus  furnished  the  matter  for  many  relishable  anec- 
dotes.  He  accepted  the  Pru.«sian  Union  as  consistent 
with  the  catholicity  of  Cbristianity,  as  well  as  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  set  forth  in  her 
catholic  symbol,  the  A  ugustana,  and  hence  never  allied 
himself  with  the  separatistic  Lutherans  in  their  attempt 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  symbolic  dogmatism  of 
the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  17th  century.  In  spite 
of  his  frail  physical  constitution,  he  was  permitted  to 
celebrate  his  semi-centennial  jubilee  as  a  professor  Dec 
2,  1870,  an  occasion  which  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  his  former  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  responding  to  one  of  the  addresses  pre- 
sented to  him  at  his  semi-centennial  jubilee,  he  referred 
to  the  bodily  infirmities  he  had  been  called  upon  to  bear, 
and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  his  days  in  which 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  The  performance 
of  so  much  unintermitted  labor,  and  the  great  age  which 
he  attained,  are  attributable  to  his  abstemious  habits  and 
systematic  exercise,  as  well  as  to  the  cheerfulness  of  di»- 
position  inspired  by  his  personal  piety,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary success  in  doing  good  and  glorifying  Christ. 

On  June  10, 1877,  Dr.  Tholuck's  wife'sent  the  follow** 
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In^  telegram  to  Dr.  Schaff,  who  was  then  at  Stuttgart, 
annouocing  his  death,  together  with  his  last  words : 

"Hallk,  June  10, 1877. 
**  This  day,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  my  dear  husband.  Dr.  An* 
goat  Thohick,  after  lonye  saffering,  gently  enlei'ed  Uiut 
that  blessed  rest  for  which  he  bnd  been  loiigiiie  ft'om  the 
dajv  of  his  yoath.  Tbnmgh  the  grace  of  Qod,  hU  life, 
which  was  often  threatened  with  au  early  terminatiun, 
has  been  prolonged  In  iudefutigable  aud  fmitfnl  labors  to 
the  age  of  eeveiity-elght  years,  two  mouthy  aud  ten  days. 
Under  the  heavy  pre«snre  and  painful  anxiety  of  the  IsMt 
▼ear,  his  friends  around  him  were  permitted  to  observe, 
ID  varioos  ways,  the  f  rowine  aeauruiice  of  hia  faitb  and 
the  victory  of  love  m  his  heart.  His  last  intelligent 
words  were  a  cheerful  profei>Bion  of  tbe  crogs  of  Chiist 
in  view  of  approaching  death:  'I  am  not  afraid ;  Christ 
died  fi»r  me*  {leh  furehU  mieh  nieht;  derm  Christua  atarb 

It  was  a  fitting  close  of  a  long  and  nseful  career  which 
was  devoted  to  Christ.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
theology  was  that  Jeous  lived  and  died  for  the  salvation 
of  stnnerSk  To  him  as  the  only  Master  he  led  his  in- 
numerable pupils.  His  lecture-room  and  his  pulpit  were 
a  school  of  Christ.  Herein  lie  his  significance  and  fame 
in  the  history  of  German  theology  and  religion.  The 
Nev  York  Obiei-ver  (Aug.  16, 1877)  thus  announced 
ThoIack*s  death  to  its  readers:  "The  greatest  theolog- 
ical light  of  Germany  has  just  been  extinguished;" 
while  the  Lutheran  Observer  (Aug.  8,  1877)  winds  up 
an  article  on  Tholnck  in  the  following  worils : 

**  Although  Tholnck  is  dead,  he  nevertheless,  like  Abel, 
^yet  0|)eiiketh.'  He  speaks  on  earth  throu'^h  the  recol- 
lection of  his  conversations,  exhortations,  and  sermons; 
Bpeaka  in  tbe  notes  taken  of  his  lectures ;  speaks  in  bis 
articles  pnhli«>hed  in  tbeoli»fi;icaI  reviews;  speuks  In  the 
printed  volumes  written  with  his  own  hand;  speaks 
tbroDgh  the  sentiments,  character,  and  labors  of  his  stn- 
deots  who  havefluished  their  coarse:  speaks  thronch  the 
fislth,  Mrrtiinjcs.  and  eflTurts  of  liia  students  who  still  live; 
raeaks  thron^n  the  monlding  influence  exerted  upon  the 
university  of  Halle,  and  the  evanfrelical  leaven  in  fused 
Into  the  iusiitntions  of  Europe;  speaks  through  the  res- 
orrection  of  doctrinal  orthi>d(ixy,  experimentaljuiety,  and 
religious  activity  iu  the  Lutheran  and  other  rrotestnnt 
churches:  yea,  speaks  in  his  whole  life  as  a  Christian 
man,  as  a  popular  wiiter,  as  a  learned  theologian,  as  nn 
eloquent  preacher ;  and,  <>ver  and  above  nil.  *  he  yet  speak- 
eth,'  and  will  continue  to  speak  as  the  ^uanUen-prq/emor 
till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

We  have  not  as  3'et  a  complete  biography  of  Dr. 
Tholuck,  who  will  fill  some  chapters  in  the  Church  his- 
tory of  the  19th  century.  A  sketch  was  published  by 
L>r.  SchafT,  in  his  Germany :  Us  Universities^  Theology, 
tmd  ReUgiim  (Phila.  1857),  p.  278  sq.  Another  sketch 
is  given  iu  the  Theoloffisches  Universal -Lexikon,  s.v. 
Our  present  article  is  made  up  from  different  necrologies. 
As  to  Tholuck^s  works,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  enu- 
merate them.  Zuchold  alone  {BibL  TheoL  ii,  1332  sq.) 
gives  four  pages.  His  Commentaries  have  been  trans- 
ited into  English,  and  so  also  have  some  others  of  his 
work&  The  last  of  these,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  Hours 
of  Christian  Devotion  (Edinb.  1870),  a  work  which  has 
repeatedly  been  edited  in  Germany.    (B.  P.) 

Thom'aB  (Owftac))  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
A.D.  27-29. 

1.  ffis  iVaim.— This  is  evidently  a  Gnecized  form  of 
the  Aramaic  H^Kin,  7V>m<f,  which  means  (he  twin;  and 
ao  it  is  translated  in  John  xi,  16 :  xx,  24 ;  xxi,  2,  o  ^i- 
SvfioCt  which  has  passed  into  a  name,  Dvlymus  (q.  v.). 
This  name  occurs  also  on  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  a 
form  which  reminds  us  of  the  colloquial  English  ab- 
breviation, viz.  Slicn  and  CXD  (Gesenius,  Afonumenta, 
p.  356).  In  Heb.  also  (Cant,  vii,  4)  it  is  simply  DMH, 
ts6mj  almost  exactly  our  '^Tom."  The  frequency  of 
tbe  name  in  England  is  derived  not  from  the  apos- 
tle, but  from  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Out  of  the 
aignification  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that 
be  had  a  twin-sister,  Lysia  {Patres  A  post,  p.  272),  or 
that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Lord  (Thilo,  Acta 
Thomm,  p.  94) ;  which  last, again,  would  confirm  his  iden- 
titleation  with  Jude  (comp.  Matt,  xiii,  65),  with  whom 
expressly  identifies  him  {Higt.  Ecdes,  i,  18 ;  so 


also  the  Acta  Thonue),  Tliis  may  have  been  a  mere 
confusion  with  Thaddaeus  (q.  v.),  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  extract.  But  it  may  albo  be  that  Judas  was  his 
real  name,  and  that  Thomas  was  a  surname. 

2.  History  and  Character  from  the  New  Test. — (We 
here  chiefly  adopt  Stanley's  art.  in  Smith's  Did,  of  the 
Bible),  In  the  catalogue  of  the  apostles  be  is  coupled 
with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x,3;  Mark  ill,  18;  Luke  vi,  15; 
and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i,  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel 
of  John ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which,  bow- 
ever,  so  exactly  agree  U^ether  that,  slight  as  they  are, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  precision 
which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  twelve  apostles,  ex- 
cept Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  This  character 
is  that  of  a  man  slow  to  believe,  seeing  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  case,  subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things 
on  the  darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his 
Master  (see  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  i,  108). 

(a.)  The  first  trait  is  found  in  his  speech  when  our 
Lord  determined  to  face  tbe  dangers  that  awaited  him 
in  Judaea  on  his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to 
his  fellow-disciples,  ^*  Let  us  also  go  (cat  t/ficic),  that  we 
may  die  with  him"  (John  xi,  16).  He  entertained  no 
hope  of  hb  escape — he  looked  on  the  journey  as  leading 
to  total  ruin;  but  be  determined  to  share  the  peril. 
*' Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  iu  him." 

(6.)  The  second  occurs  in  his  speech  during  the  last 
supper:  ^'Thomas  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest;  and  how 'can  we  know  the  way?" 
(John  xiv,  5).  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt 
as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken. 

(c.)  The  third  was  after  tbe  resurrection.  He  was 
absent— possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristically 
— from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus  had  appeared. 
The  others  told  him  what  thev  had  seen.     He  broke 
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forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  of  which  convey 
to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of 
his  -Master's  form  as  he  had  last  seen  him  lifeless  on 
the  cross :  *'  Except  I  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  priut  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be- 
lieve" {oif  fifi  nuTTiviTuiy  John  xx,  25).  On  the  eighth 
day  he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps  in 
expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  previous 
week ;  and  Jesus  stood  among  them.  He  pronounced 
the  same  saluution,  '* Peace  be  unto  you;"  and  then, 
turning  to  Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object 
of  his  appearance,  uttered  the  words  which  convey  as 
strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof 
as  those  of  Tliomas  had  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation 
and  doubt :  **  Bring  thy  finger  hither  [w^e— as  if  him- 
self pointing  to  his  wounds]  and  see  my  hands;  and 
bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side;  and  do  not 
become  ^t^  ytvov)  unbelieving  {dinffro^),  but  believing 
(irc<rroi')<"  "  He  answers  to  tbe  words  that  Thomas 
had  spoken  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow-ilisciples  only ;  but 
it  is  to  the  thought  of  his  heart  rather  than  to  the 
words  of  his  lips  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  answers. 
.  . .  Eye,  ear,  and  touch  at  once  appealed  to  and  at  once 
satisfied — the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and 
actual  body :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  sat- 
isfied too ;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  ver>'  reins 
and  the  hearts;  the  love  that  loveth  to  the  end,  infinite 
and  eternal"  (Arnold,  Serm,  vi,  288).  The  eflect  on 
Thomas  is  immediate.  It  is  useless  to  specidate  wheth- 
er he  obeved  our  Lord's  invitation  to  examine  the 
wounds.  The  impression  is  that  he  did  noL  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  conviction  produced  by  the  removal  of 
his  doubt  became  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his  Mas- 
ter's divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other  ex- 
pression used  by  apostolic  lips, "  My  Lord,  and  my  Ctod. ' 
Some  have  supposed  that  cvpioc  refers  to  the  human, 
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deof  to  Ihe  divine  nature.  This  is  too  artificial.  It  is 
more  to  the  point  to  uhaerve  the  exact  terms  of  the 
sentence,  uttered,  as  it  were,  in  astonished  awe.  **  It  is, 
then,  my  Lord  and  ray  God!**  (It  is  obviously  of  no 
dogmatic  importance  whether  the  words  are  an  address 
or  a  description.  That  they  are  the  latter  appears  from 
the  use  of  the  nominative  6  KvpioQ.  The  form  6  ^coc 
proves  nothinjc,  as  this  is  used  for  the  vocative.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage  is 
mid  to  Chrigtt  €tT«»'  avrtf,)  The  word  "my"  gives  it 
a  personal  application  to  himself.  Additional  empha- 
sis is  given  to  this  declaration  from  its  being  the  last 
incident  related  in  the  direct  narrative  of  the  gospel 
(before  the  supplement  of  ch.  xxi),  thus  corresponding 
to  the  opening  words  of  the  prologue.  **Thus  Christ 
was  acknowledged  on  earth  to  be  what  John  had  in  the 
beginning  of  his  gospel  declared  him  to  be  from  all 
etemitv ;  and  the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  do  but  repeat  the  truth  which  John 
had  stated  before  in  bis  own  words  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first"  (Arnold,  Serm,  vi,  401).  The  answer  of  our 
Lord  suras  up  the  moral  of  the  whole  narrative :  "  Be- 
cause ["Thomas"  {Qitfia)  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.] 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed"  (xx, 
29).  By  this  incitlent,  therefore,  Thomas,  "the  doubt- 
ing a|)ostle,"  is  raiseil  at  once  to  the  theologian  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  "Ab  eo  dubitatum  est," 
says  Augustine,  "  ne  a  nobis  diibitaretur.*'  Winer  and 
<»ther8  find  in  the  character  of  Thomas  what  they  con- 
sider contradictory  traits,  viz.  inconsiderate  faith  and  a 
turn  for  exacting  the  most  rigorous  evidence.  We  find 
that  a  resolute  and  lively  faith  is  always  necessarily 
combined  with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  keep  its  objects  unalloyed  and  free  from  error 
and  superstition.  Christ  himself  did  not  blame  Thom- 
as for  availing  himself  of  all  possible  evidence,  but  only 
pronounced  those  blessed  who  would  be  open  to  convic- 
tion even  if  some  external  form  of  evidence  should  not 
be  within  their  reach  (comp.  Niemeyer,  Akademuche 
Predifftm  und  Reden,  p.  821  sq.).  Monographs  have 
been  written  in  Latin  on  this  scene  in  Thomas's  life  by 
Carpzov  (Helmst.  1757),  id.  (Vim.  1765),  Kost  (Budiss. 
1765),  and  Gram  (Norimb.  1618). 

In  the  New  Test,  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice 
Again — once  on  the  Sea  of  (lalilee  with  the  seven  disci- 
ples, where  he  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi,  2), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i,  13). 

3.  TradHioru, — Thomas  iir  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Antioch,  and  (as  above  stated)  to  have  had  a  twin-sis- 
ter named  Lysia  {Patret  Aposf.  ed.  Coteler.  p.  272, 512). 
The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  4th  century 
(Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  Hitt.  Kcdes,  i,  13 ;  iii,  1 ;  Socrates,  //if/. 
Kecks,  i,  19),  represent  him  as  preaching  in  Parthia 
(Clement.  Recof/n.  ix,  29)  or  Persia  (according  to  Je- 
rome ;  see  also  Kutinus,  f/isf.  Eccles,  ii,  4),  and  as  finally 
buried  at  Edessa  ( Socrates,  Hitt.  Ecdes.  i v,  1 8).  Chrrsos- 
tom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa  as  being  one  of  the 
four  genuine  tombs  of  apostles,  the  other  three  being 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  (//om.  in  //tb.  26).  W*ith  his 
burial  at  Edessa  agrees  the  storj-  of  his  sending  Thad- 
dieus  to  Abgarus  with  our  Lord's  letter  (Euseb.  IJist, 
Kccles.  i,  13).  According  to  a  later  tradition,  Thomas 
went  to  India  and  suffered  martyrdom  there  (Uregor. 
Naz.  Orat,  xxv  ad  A  littn.  p.  438,  ed.  Par. ;  Ambrose,  in 
Psa.  xlv^  10;  Jenime,  Kp,  148  [69]  ad  MarwU. ;  Niceph. 
Hitt.  Ecdes.  ii,  40 ;  A  eta  ThomeSj  ch.  t  sq. ;  Abiliae  Hist, 
A  post.  ch.  ix;  Paulin.  a  S.  Bartholomieo,  India  Orient. 
Chistiana  [Kom.  1794]).  This  tradition  has  been  at- 
tacked by  Yon  Bohlen  {Indien,  i,  375  sq.).  The  an- 
cient congregations  of  Christians  in  India  who  belong 
to  the  Syrian  Church  are  called  Thomas-Christians,  and 
consider  the  apostle  Thomas  to  be  their  founder  (Fabri- 
cius,  Jaix  Evangeliiy  p.  626  sq. ;  Assemani,  Hiblioth.  Orient, 
III,  ii,  435 sq. ;  Kitter,  Erdkunde,  V,  i,  601  sq^).  Against 
this  tradition  Thilo  wrote  in  his  edition  of  the  Acta 


Thoma,  p.  107  sq.  (comp.  Ang^stt,  DenkwUrdiffkeit^if  iii, 
219  sq.).  This  later  tra<lition  is  now  usually  regarded 
as  arising  from  a  confusion  with  a  later  Thomas,  a  mis- 
sionarv  fmm  the  Nestorians.  His  martvrdom  (wheth- 
er  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
bv  a  lance,  and  is  commemorated  bv  the  Latin  Church 
ou  Dec  21,  by  the  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the 
Indians  on  July  1.  (For  these  traditions  and  their  au- 
thorities, see  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints^  Dec  21.) 

4.  The  fathers  frequently  quote  an  EvanffeUum  gecvn- 
dum  Thomam  and  Ada  Thomas  the  fragments  of  the 
former  of  which  have  been  edited  by  Thilo,  in  bis  Co- 
dex Apocryphus  Novi  Testameniij  i,  275;  and  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  in  his  Evangelia  Apocrypha  (Lips.  1843) ;  and 
the  Acta  Thoma  separately  by  Thilo  (ibid.  1823);  and 
by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Acta  Apocrypha  (ibid.  1851). 
See  ApocKYPfiA;  Thomas,  Writings  of. 

THOMAS  {St.\  Christians  of,  a  body  of  Syrian 
Christians  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Malabar  and  Trav- 
ancore,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Hindustan.  When 
the  Portuguese  lande<i  in  India  in  the  16th  century-, 
they  discovered  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  Nestorian 
Church  there,  the  members  of  which  called  themselves 
Christians  of  St.  I'homas.  They  retained  the  Syrian 
language,  held  the  validity  of  only  two  sacraments,  and 
were  governed  by  bishops  under  a  metropolitan.  They 
rejected  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  did  not  enfoix^e 
sacertlotal  celibacy.  They  neither  invoked  saints  nor 
worshipped  images.  These  churches  were  soon  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  and  many  were  forced  into 
Romanism.  The  inquisition,  also,  was  established  at 
Goa.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  found,  however,  a  rem- 
nant of  them,  in  1807,  near  Travancore.  They  still  re- 
tain some  ecclesiastical  independence.  According  to  a 
statement  of  some  authority,  the  St.  Thomas  Christians 
number  70,000  individuals,  and  the  Syro-Koman  Cath- 
olics 90,000,  that  is,  the  party  who  have  submitted  to 
the  papal  jurisdiction.  B«it  the  Church  service  hi  Syriac 
is  not  understood  by  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  and 
prejudiced.  That  their  creed  is  not  directly  Nestorian 
may  be  seen  from  the  declaration  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Malabar  made  in  1806:  "*We  believe  in  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in  one  God,  neither 
confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance; 
One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One :  the  Father  generator, 
the  Son  generated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding. 
None  is  befcire  or  after  the  other;  in  majesty,  honor, 
might,  and  power  coequal;  Unity  in  Trinity, and  Trin- 
ity in  Unity.'  The  metropolitan  disclaims  the  heresies 
of  Arius,  SabelliuB,  Maoedonius,  Manes,  Manianus,  Juli- 
anus,  Nestorius,  and  the  Chalcedonians,  adding  *that 
in  the  ap()ointed  time,  through  the  disposition  of  the 
Father  and  the  Hol^  Ghost,  the  Son  appeared  on  earth 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  that  he  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  through  the  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  incarnate  God  and  man.' "     Thev  believe  that  the 
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souls  of  departed  men  do  not  see  God  till  the  judgment- 
day  ;  they  allow  three  sacraments — ^baptism,  orders,  and 
the  eucharist;  and  they  abhor  auricular  confession.  In 
the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  they  use  small  cakes 
made  with  oil  and  salt;  instead  of  wine  is  water  in  which 
raisins  have  been  steeped ;  they  observe  no  age  for  or- 
ders, but  admit  priests  at  seven,  eighteen,  twenty,  etc., 
who  may  marry  as  often  as  their  wives  die.  Their 
children,  unless  in  cases  of  sickneHS,  are  not  baptized 
till  the  fiftieth  dav.  At  the  death  of  anv  friend  the  re- 
lations  keep  an  eight  days*  fast  in  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased. They  observe  t  he  times  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  many  other  feasts  and  festivals,  but  especially  those 
which  relate  to  1  homas — the  Dominica  m  titbis,  or  Sun- 
day after  Easter,  in  memory  of  the  notable  ctmfession 
of  Thomas;  one  on  June  1,  which  is  also  criebrated  by 
Moors  and  Pagans.  The  Church  of  England  Mission- 
ary Society  has  established  among  these  ()eo)>le  an  ex- 
tensive mission,  occupying  two  or  three  stations;  and  a 
college  has  been  estal>lished  at  Kottaydm  for  the  in- 
struction of  candidates  for  the  miuistrj*,  which  has  been 
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Kbenllj  endowed.    See  Eadie,  Ecdeg.  Cydop,  a.  v. ;  Far- 
nr,  Eedes,  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Nestorians. 

THOMAS  (St.),  Day  of,  a  festival  observed,  Dec.  21, 
in  memory  of  Thomas  the  apostle.  It  was  held  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6. 

THOMAS  (^/.)i  Writings  of.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Thoma  Acta  (Acts  of  Thomas)^  an  Apocryphal 
work  which  belongs  to  a  veiy  high  antiquity  and  was 
i;reatly  esteemed  among  the  Gnostics  and  Manichieans 
(^comp.  Euseb.  Hist,  EccUs,  iii,  25 ;  Epiphan.  Hveres.  xlii, 
1 ;  liy  1;  liii,  2,  etc).  Augustine  has  undoubtedly  referred 
to  them  in  three  places,  viz.  ConL  Faust,  xxii,  79;  Adi- 
mant,  17;  De  Sermons  Domini,  i,  20.  In  the  Hist,  Apos- 
toL  A  bdias^t  ix,  1  (Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryph.  i,  689)  these 
Acts  are  espedaUy  referred  to.  They  were  first  edited 
by  Thilo,  in  Codex  Apocryphus  Nov,  Test,  (Lips.  1832), 
vuL  i;  afterwards  by  Tischendorf,  in  Acta  Apostxtlorum 
Apocrypha  (ibid.  1851),  p.  190-234;  see  also  the  appen- 
dix to  Apocalypses  Apocrypha  (ibid.  1856)|  p.  156-161. 
Connected  with  the  Acta  is  the — 

2.  Thosia  Consumxatio  {ConsummcUion  of  Thom^ 
as)f  which,  like  the  former,  was  the  source  for  the  Hist, 
A  post,  A  hditx.  It  was  edited  first  by  Tischendorf  from 
■  cod.  Paris,  of  the  11th  century,  and  published  in  his 
Ada  Apostohrum^  p.  285-242.  More  important  than 
these  is  the~ 

3.  Thobla  Evanoeliux  {Gospel  of  Thomas'),  Next 
Co  the  ProtevangdiuM  o/ James,  it  was  the  oldest  and 
beat  known.  Irenieus  probably  knew  it  (comp.  Adc, 
i/tsres.  i,  20),  while  Origen  (Horn,  I  in  Lueam)  mentions 
Che  same  explicitly;  Pseado-Origen.  Philosophus  (ed. 
Emm.  Miller,  Oxon.  1851),  p.  101  (oomp.  p. 94),  speaks  of 
its  having  been  used  by  a  Gnostic  sect^  the  Naasenes, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century;  Euseb.  (Hist,  Eccles,  iii, 
25)  mentions  this  gospel  also,  and  Cyrill.  HierosoL  (Co- 
iedk,  p.  98,  ed.  Oxon.  1702;  oomp.  Und,  4,  p.  66)  thinks 
that  this  Thomas  was  the  disciple  of  Manes.  The  ori- 
gin of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  Apocryphal  gospels, 
must  be  sought  among  the  Gnostics,  and  especially 
among  those  who  embraced  Docetism  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ;  and  the  very  large  number  of  mi- 
raculous stories  mentioned  in  this  gospel,  which  found  so 
much  favor  among  the  Manichsans,  points  to  this  Do- 
cetism. According  to  Irenieus,  loc  cit,,  the  author  musi 
have  bek>iiged  to  the  Marcoaianic  sect. 

We  hare  no  complete  text  of  this  gospel,  but  frag- 
roenca  only.  Cotelerius  first  published,  in  the  notes  to 
his  CoHstii.  AposloL  vi,  17,  a  fragment  according  to  the 
Parisian  MS.  of  the  15th  century ;  a  larger  portion  was 
published  by  Mingarelli,  Nuova  RaccoUa  J*  Opuscoli  Sci- 
eniiJUn  (Venet.  1764),  xii,  73-155.  Tischendorf  found  a 
larger  number  of  MSS^,  but  their  variations  caused  him 
to  publish  a  triple  text  in  hb  collection — viz.  two 
Greek  and  one  Latin — with  the  following  titles :  Qwfia 
'l0paifX(rov  ^iXoffo^ov  fnirA  ticrA  TraiiiKA  tov  Kv- 
ptov»  This  gives  us  the  childhood  of  Jesus  from  his 
fifth  to  his  twelfth  year  in  nineteen  chapters.  Xvy- 
ypafsfia  rov  ayiov  awoitToXov  Swpa  ntpi  r^c  iffiiSi'- 
Ktfc  avsurrpofifc  toU  Kvpiov  gives  in  eleven  chapters 
the  time  fnim  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year.  Tract<Uus 
de  PueriHa  Jtsa  secundum  Thonutm  gives  in  fifteen 
chapters  the  time  from  the  flight  into  Egypt  to  the 
eighth  year  of  Christ*s  life.  These  texts  arc  published 
by  Tischendorf  in  his  Evangel,  Apocrypha  (Lips.  1853); 
see  also  the  LXI  Frolegom,  of  the  ApocaL  Apocryph, 
A  Syriac  codex  was  published  by  Wright  (Lond.  1875), 
in  his  Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  Literature  of  the 
Sew  Test^  CoOeeUd  and  Edited  from  Syrian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.     (B.  P.) 

Thomas  1  Bbckst,  or  of  Gaktebbcbt.  See 
Bbckkt,  Thomas  A. 

ThomaB  X  Kempis.    See  Kkxpis,  Thomas  1. 

Thomas  Aqoixas.    See  Aquinas,  St.  Thomas. 

OF  Cklaho  was  a  native  of  Celano^  in 
X.-AA 


Abruzzo  Ultra  11.  He  is  noted  as  having  written  the 
earliest  biography  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  hymn 
Dies  Ira  (q.  v.).  Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  death  is  known.  It  would  appear  from  the  preface 
to  the  biography  that  he  was  early  associated  with 
Francis,  as  man}'  of  the  statements  are  given  as  based 
on  personal  observation  or  the  authority  of  Francis  him- 
self. Caesar  of  Spires,  the  first  provincial  of  the  Order 
of  Franciscans  in  Germany,  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  custos  over  the  Minorite  convents  of  Cologne,  May- 
enoe.  Worms,  and  Spires,  as  early  at  least  as  1221.  This 
statement  is  questioned  by  some,  because  the  chronicle 
of  the  order  coropileil  by  Mark  of  Lisbon  does  not 
mention  him  among  the  twcnty-flve  earlier  and  more 
important  disciples  of  the  saint,  though  more  obscure 
names  are  found  in  that  list.  The  biography  ascribed 
to  him  is  given,  with  notes,  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum,  Oc- 
tober, torn.  ii.  There  is  no  proof  either  for  or  against 
his  claim  to  the  authorship,  which  is  nowhere  asserted 
by  himself.  Nor  is  the  honor  of  having  composed  the 
Dies  Ira  secured  to  him  by  any  better  evidence.  The 
Franciscans  attribute  its  composition  to  him,  the  Do- 
minicans' to  one  of  their  own  order,  a  Jesuit  to  an  Au- 
gustinian  monk,  a  Benedictine  to  Gregory  the  Great  or 
to  St.  Bernard.  £ach  of  these  statements  is  arbitrary, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  be  true.  Bartholomew  Albizzi 
of  Pisa  was  the  first  to  credit  the  hymn  to  Celano,  in  his 
Liber  Conformitatum  ( 1385) ;  and  his  statement  warrants 
the  conclufflons  that  the  hymn  was  already  at  that  date 
incorporated  with  the  Missal,  and  therefore  well  known, 
and  that  Celano  was  generally  held  to  be  its  author. 
Wadding,  in  Scriptores  Ordiuis  Minorum,  states  that 
Celano  composed  two  additional  sequences,  the  Frtgit 
Victor  Virtualis,  in  honor  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Sancti- 
tatis  Nova  Sigtut.  See  Mohnike,  Kirchen-  «.  Uterar," 
hist.  Studien  (1825),  i,  31 ;  Unber,  Dreifache  Chronik  d, 
dreifachen  Frasuisk..Ordens  (Munich,  1686),  p.  16;  Wad- 
ding, A  nnales  Minor,  torn,  ii,  ad  ann.  1222 ;  Hase,  Franz 
V,  A  ssisi,  etc.  (Leips.  1856), p.  17,  note  1 7 ;  Tholuck,  Verm, 
Schriften,  i,  110;  Daniel,  Thesaur,  HymnoL  i,  103-131.>- 
Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v. 

Thomas  op  Villanova.  See  ViLLENEinnc 
Thomas,  Barnabas,  one  of  Wesley's  early  help- 
ers, was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  by  the  Conference  in  1764  and  preach- 
ed in  Wales,  and  was  likewise  stationed  in  Cork.  He 
was  named  in  the  deed  of  declaration.  He  at  length 
desbted  from  an  itinerant  life,  and  settled  in  Leeds,  but 
sank  into  obscurity,  and  died  of  a  violent  fever  while 
the  Conference  was  in  session  in  that  city  (1793).  See 
Atmore,  Meth,  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Calley,  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  the  chus  of  1847,  and  at  the  New- 
ton Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1850.  For 
eighteen  years  he  was  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  being  stationed  during  this 
period  at  various  places — three  years  atTavoy,  Bengal; 
three  years  at  Hcnzadah,  Burmah;  and  two  years  at 
Bassein,  Bombay.  At  one  time  he  had  under  his  charge 
a  school  for  the  education  of  native  teachers.  Return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  died  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  June  10, 1869.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Franklin,  chancellor  of 
Brown  University,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 
1813,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the 
class  of  1830,  having  entered  college  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  in 
1834.  By  degrees  he  rose  to  an  extensive  practice,  and 
occupied  a  high  position  among  the  able  lawyers  with 
whom  he  was  contemporar>'.  For  four  years  (1844-48) 
he  was  judge  of  probate  for  Worcester  County.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  to  a  place  made  vacant  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and 
held  the  office  for  six  years  ( 1858-59).  Having  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  bench,  he  removed  to  Boston, 
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where  io  hta  profession  he  achieved  eminent  success. 
He  served  one  term  (1861-63)  as  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  13uston.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of 
BroH'n  University  in  1874.  His  death  took  place  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1878.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Thomas,  Christian,  a  modem  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Lcipsic  in  1665,  and  j^raduated  at  the  Leipsic 
University.  Reading  Puffendorfs  Apology  for  Reject- 
ing the  Scholaalic  Principles  of  Morals  and  Law,  he  de- 
termined to  renounce  all  implicit  deference  to  ancient 
dogmas.  Brucker  gives  the  following  brief  specimen 
of  his  (peculiar  tenerji:  '*  Thought  arises  from  images 
impressed  upon  the  brain,  and  the  action  of  thinking  is 
performed  in  the  whole  brain.  Brutes  are  destitute  of 
sensation.  Man  is  a  corporeal  substance,  capable  of 
thinking  and  moving,  or  endued  with  intellect  and  will. 
Man  does  not  always  think.  Truth  is  the  agreement 
of  thought  with  the  nature  of  things.  The  senses  are 
not  deceitful,  but  all  fallacy  is  the  effect  of  precipitation 
and  prejudice.  From  perception  arise  ideas  and  their 
relations,  and  from  these,  reasonings.  It  is  impossible 
to  discover  truth  by  the  syllogistic  art.  .  .  .  Qod  is  not 
perceived  by  the  intellectual  sense,  but  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  will;  for  creatures  affect  the  brain,  bnt  (Soil 
the  heart.  All  creatures  are  in  Go<l;  nothing  is  exte- 
rior to  him.  Creation  is  extension  produced  from  noth- 
ing by  the  divine  power.  Creatures  are  of  two  kinds, 
passive  and  active;  the  former  is  matter,  the  latter 
Spirit.  .  .  .  The  human  soul  is  a  ray  from  the  divine 
nature,  whence  it  desires  union  with  God,  who  is  love," 
etc  Thomas  died  at  Halle  in  1728.  He  published.  An 
Introduction  to  PuJendorf{  1 687)  i—A  Defence  of  the  Sect 
of  the  Pietists: — .In  Introduction  to  Aulic  Philosophy  ^ 
etc. : — Introduction  to  Rational  Philosophy : — A  Logical 
Praxis: — Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy: — A  Cure 
for  Irregular  Passions : — Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Es- 
sence ofiSpirif,  etc     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Thomas,  Christopher,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Matthews  County,  Va.,  Oct.  31, 
1797.  He  was  converted  in  1816,  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Virginia  Conference  in  1823,  and  appointed  to  the 
Sn.^sex  Circuit.  In  1824  he  still  held  the  same  circuit;  in 
1825,  Yadkin:  in  1826,  Salisburv;  in  1827,  Iredell;  in 
1828,  Williamsburgh;  and  in  18-29,  Newbem,  N.C.,  all 
of  which  appointments  he  tilled  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess. He  died  Nov.  14, 1829.  He  was  a  plain  man,  of 
strict  integrity,  consistent  Christianity,  and  highly  re- 
spectable abilities.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^ 
1830,  p.  75. 

Thomas,  David  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, was  born  at  Loudon  Tract,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 
1732.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  more  than  onlinary  ad- 
vantages for  obtaining  a  good  education.  He  studied 
for  some  time  at  the  Academy  in  Hopewell,  under  the 
tuition  of  Itev.  Isaac  Eaton,  and  in  1769  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Brown  University.  When 
quite  young  he  began  to  preach.  He  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1760,  and  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Berkeley  County.  He  then  vitiited  Fauquier  Cotnity, 
and  under  his  ministry  the  Broad  River  Church  was 
formed,  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  pastor.  Sub- 
sequently, from  tjiis  church,  five  or  six  other  churches 
were  constituted.  He  travelled  as  an  evangelist  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state,  and  his  preaching  was  great- 
ly blessed  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  He  is  said  **  to 
have  been  a  minister  of  great  distinction  in  the  prime 
of  his  days.  Besides  the  natural  endowments  of  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  the  advantages  of  a  classical  and  refined 
education,  he  had  a  melodious  and  piercing  voice,  a  pa- 
thetic address,  expressive  action,  and,  above  all,  a  heart 
filled  with  love  to  (j(kI  and  his  fellow-men."  Many  per- 
sons in  Virginia  had  been  accustome<l  to  hear  but  little 
evangelical  preaching.  They  were  attracted  by  the  elo- 
quence of  so  accomplished  a  minister  as  was  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  not  a  few  who  occupied  high  social  positions  were 
led  to  the  Saviour.    Near  the  close  of  his  life  be  re- 


moved to  Kentucky.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  for 
some  time  before  his  death  was  nearly  blind.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ  was  good  and 
(lermanent.  See  Lives  of  Virginia  Baptist  Ministers, 
p.  51^68.     (J.CS.) 

Thomas,  David  (2),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cowbridge,  May  19,  1783.  He  grad- 
uated at  Wrexham  Academy,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Jenkin  Lewis,  and  itinerated  through  the  hamlets  and 
villages  about  Magor  and  Penywain.  In  1815  he  set- 
tled over  the  parish  of  Wolvasnewton,  and  in  1819  re- 
moved to  Nebo.  In  1824  he  took  the  oversight  of  the 
Church  at  Llanvaches,  and  continued  his  missionarv 
labors  through  many  neighboring  parishes.  He  die<l 
in  November,  1864.  His  life  was  one  calm,  public,  and 
unwavering  testimony  for  truth  and  for  God.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1866,  p.  285. 

Thomas,  David  (3),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  the  Presby- 
terian College,  Carmarthen,  and  was  oniained  in  1820 
at  Pembrokeshire,  and  shortly  afterwards  settled  at 
Wotton-under-Edge,  and  retained  this  charge  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  died  March  28, 1861.  His  preach- 
ing was  earnest,  faithful,  and  evangelicaL  See  (Lond.) 
Cong,  Year-booky  1862,  p.  263. 

Thomas,  David  (4),  A.Bm  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bora  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Aug.  16, 

1811.  He  was  educated  at  Highbury  College  and  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  took  the  first  prize  in  logic. 
He  was  ordained  in  1836,  at  Zion  Chapel,  Bedminster. 
In  1844  he  settled  at  Highbury  Chapel,  Cotham,  and 
commenced  that  career  of  spiritual  power  and  ministe- 
rial prosperity  which  lasted  thirty  years,  growing  more 
and  more  bright  and  beautifid  from  year  to  year.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  a  vigorous  intellect,  highly  cultivated,  and 
marke<l  by  large  intelligence  and  the  purest  taste.  **  His 
conversation  on  books,  public  men,  and  human  affaira 
manifested  a  comprehensive  grasp,  a  discriminating 
touch,  and  no  small  amount  of  gpenial  humor."  He 
died  Nov.  7, 1875.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1876. 
p.  374. 

Thomas,  Ebeneser,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  at  Chelmsford,  England,  Dec  28, 

1812.  His  father  was  an  Independent  minister,  edu- 
cated at  Hoxton  College  in  London,  and  was  ordained 
at  Chelmsfiird  in  1805,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  f«>r 
a  number  of  years.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati,  C,  when 
his  son  was  btit  a  child.  He  was  engage<l  in  preaching 
in  Cincinnati  and  desiiUit«  neighborhoods  for  several 
years.  With  a  view  of  supplying  the  destitute,  he  or- 
ganized a  Home  Evangclixal  ion  Society,  and  was  its 
agent.  He  accepted  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  Welnh 
Independent  Church  at  Pa<idy's  Run,  O.  Here  be  es- 
tablished a  boarding-school,  and  some  of  the  first  men 
of  the  country  were  his  patrons  and  pupils.  Under  his 
father's  instraction,  young  Thomas  was  prepared  for 
college.  He  entered  the  Miami  University  and  grad- 
uated in  1834.  He  possessed  powers  of  mind  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  scholarly  attainments  were  rarely 
equalled,  never  surpassed.  Immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation, he  commenced  teaching  at  Rising  Sun,  Ind., 
and  afterwards  at  Franklin,  O.  When  not  engaged  in 
teaching,  he  pursued  the  study  of  theokigy.  He  waa 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oxford  in  1886.  Al- 
though he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  a 
theological  seminary,  there  were  few  more  thoroughly 
educated  in  every  branch  of  theology.  He  was  calle<l 
to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Harrison,  and  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  over  the  same  in  July,  1837. 
After  remaining  in  Harrison  over  two  years,  he  was 
called  to  the  Hamilton  Church,  where  he  remained 
until  1849,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Hanover 
College.  This  position  he  occupied  until  1854,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  Biblical  literature  and 
exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.    Here  be  remained  till  the  aemUary  waa  reoiovcd 
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to  Chicago*  when  he  resigned,  but  was  re-elected  by 
the  new  buani  at  its  first  meeting.  He  accepted  the 
appoint^aent,  but  on  account  of  controversy  in  the 
Church  in  r^anl  to  his  views  and  those  of  his  col- 
leigue,  Professor  McMasters,  in  regard  to  slavery,  the 
seminar}'  was  not  opened  for  two  3'ears.  In  the  mean- 
time he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Albany.  In  1858  the  sj'nods  in  whose 
bounds  the  seminary  was  located  voted  to  offer  it  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1859  it  was  ao^pted  by 
the  same.  In  the  meantime  the  first  Church  of  Day- 
ton, O.,  gave  Dr.  Thomas  a  call,  which  he  accepted. 
Here  he  was  duly  installed,  and  entered  on  his  work, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  energy  and  success  for  twelve 
years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  New- 
Test.  Greek  and  exegesis  in  Lane  Seminary,  Walnut 
HilLs  Cincinnati,  O.  He  died  there  Feb.  2,  1875. 
Dr.  Thomas  was  a  general  scholar.  He  carried  his 
studies  outside  of  the  curriculum,  and  was  at  home  in 
history,  geol(^',  botany,  entomology,  mineralogy,  as- 
tronomy, and  microscopy.  He  was  a  model  teacher, 
liis  thorough  knowledge  of  every  department  and  his 
unrivalled  colloquial  powers  ci>mbined  to  make  him  a 
great  favorite  in  the  class-room.  As  a  theologian  he 
was  a  sincere  and  sound  Calviiiist,  and  he  was  as  rich 
in  Christian  experience  as  he  was  sound  in  the  faith. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  popular  and  successful  in  all  the 
fields  of  his  labor.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  np  excel- 
lences in  writing  and  speaking,  he  was  a  prince.  He 
was  esteemed  and  honored  by  ail.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thomas,  Edward,  an  Episcopal  clerg>^man,  was 
bom  in  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  S.  a,  Sept.  28,'  1800,  and 
reeved  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  in 
PInevilie.  In  1817  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in 
the  South  Can»lina  College,  Columbia,  and  graduated  in 
1819.  He  lived  in  Csmbridge,  Mass.,  in  order  to  study 
at  Harvard  College;  and,  after  a  few  months,  transferred 
his  resi<)ence  to  New  Haven,  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Yale.  lie  entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  city  of 
New  Yfirk,  in  1822 ;  returned  to  his  native  state  in  the 
fall  of  1824;  and,  in  February,  1825,  was  ordained  dea- 
con by  bishop  Bowcn,  and  became  a  missionary  first 
to  Fairfield  District,  and  afterwards  to  Greenville.  In 
April,  1826,  he  was  admitted  to  priest^s  orders  by  bish- 
op Bowen,  and,  after  filling  out  his  unexpired  term  at 
(ireenville,  became  rector,  February,  1827,  of  Trinity 
Church  on  Edisto  Island.  In  1834  he  resigned  his 
charge  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  went  to  reside  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  his  health  so  improved  that 
the  rectorship  of  the  Church  there  was  offered  to  him. 
lie  declined,  and  after  a  further  residence  there  returned 
to  South  Carolina,  anii  in  1836  acceptefl  a  call  to  the  par- 
ish of  St.  John^  Uerkeley  Omnty.  In  the  winter  of 
1837-^  the  disease  of  which  he  died  (an  affection  of 
the  bowels)  be^an  to  show  itself,  but  he  continued  to 
laljor  on  until  May  24, 1840,  when  he  gave  up  work  en- 
tirely, dying  July  11  of  the  same  year.  A  volume  of 
Sermnns  was  published  after  his  death,  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  widow.    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 

Pulpit^  V,  664. 

♦      

ThomaB,  XSleaser,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  received  an  academic  education  at  Cazenovia; 
was  converted  when  seventeen;  and  entered  Genesee 
Conference  nB  a  pmbationer  in  1839.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Califoniia  in  1852,  and  was  pastor  one  year  of 
the  Powell  Street  Church,  San  Francisco.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Califtn-niii  Chiisiian  Advocate; 
and  re-elected  in  1860  and  1864.  He  was  chosen  book- 
agent  in  1868,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  four  years*  term  m 
1872,  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Petalnma 
District.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Commission,  and  sent  to  treat 
with  the  MikIoc  Indians.  On  April  11  the  commission- 
en  were  deco.ved  into  the  Lava  Beds,  Southern  Ore- 
fSDD,  and  Dr.  Thomas  and  Gen.  Canby  were  killed.    Dr. 


Thomas  was  a  man  of  good  presence,  fine  address,  and 
great  zeal  and  energy  as  a  minister.  See  Simpson,  Cy- 
dop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Thomas,  Enoch,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  Dec.  81, 1805,  at  St.  George's,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  under  John  Adams,  principal,  and 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1888.  About 
this  time  he  united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wilmington,  Del.  He  then  engaged* for  six 
months  as  assistant  teacher  in  a  seminary  at  Newark, 
Del.,  after  which  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J., 
and  remained  there  until  near  the  close  of  1835,  when 
he  left  because  of  feeble  health.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Wilmington  Presbytery  Oct.  14,  1835,  after  which 
he  began  to  labor  as  a  missionary  in  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty', Ya.  He  was  ordained  sine  tutela  by  the  Lexington 
Presbytery  at  High  Bridge  Church,  Va.,  June  17, 1837. 
For  about  a  year  he  preached  at  Union,  Port  Republic, 
and  Shiloh,  where  his  labors  were  blessed  and  large  con- 
gregations attended  his  ministry.  Having  accepted  a 
call  to  Shemariah  Church,  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  Dec  1, 1838.  His  health  having  im- 
proved, and  the  community  having  provided  an  acad- 
emy, Mr.  Thomas  also  commenced  a  classical  school, 
which  became  in  a  short  time  quite  flourishing.  But  the 
united  duties  of  pastor  and  teacher  were  too  onerous, 
and  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  released  from  his  for- 
mer charge,  Oct.  12, 1843.  This  was  his  only  pastoral 
charge.  Tlienceforth  he  resided  about  eighteen  years 
at  Beverly,  Randolph  Co.,  and  labored  as  a  missionary 
in  that  and  several  adjacent  coimties,  ranging  over  a 
wide  extent  of  wild  and  mountainous  country,  preach- 
ing in  court-houses,  jails,  school-houses,  barns,  and  pri- 
vate houses,  wherever  any  would  gather  to  hear  the 
Word  of  (sod.  There  was  no  minister  nearer  on  the 
west  than  Clarksburg,  and  on  the  south-west  than  Par- 
kersburg.  Much  of  the  wide  region  he  traversed  was 
a  mountain  wilderness;  often  his  only  road  was  an  ob- 
scure path;  dangerous  rivers  were  to  be  fonled;  and 
many  of  the  best  people  were  living  in  log-cabins,  often 
in  a  single  room.  But  he  enjoyed  the  work,  gladly 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  hungry  and  the  starv- 
ing. The  breaking -out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861, 
stiipped  his  worii,  and  his  mission  field  became  a  scene 
of  strife.  Having  removed  his  family  from  Beverly  to 
Craigsville.  Augusta  Co.,  he  occasionally  supplied,  during 
the  war,  the  churches  of  Windy  Cove,  Warm  Springs, 
and  I>ebanon.  After  1865  he  preached  as  opportunity 
offere<l.  He  generally  taught  school  in  the  whiter  sea- 
son. For  several  of  his  last  years  he  suffered  severely 
fnim  chronic  thn)at-<^lisease.  He  died  at  Craigsville,  Jan. 
25, 1879.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thomas,  John  (1),  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Carlisle,  Oct.  14, 1712;  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
roar-school  at  Carlisle,  and  QueenV  College,  Oxford.  Af- 
ter his  graduation  he  became  an  assintant  at  a  classical 
aca<lemy,  Soho  Square,  I^ndon ;  then  private  tutor  to 
the  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Clayton.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  March  27, 1 737,  and  priest  Sept.  25.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  George  II  to  the 
rectory  of  Bleoliiugly,  and  was  instituted  Jan.  27, 1738. . 
On  Jan.  18, 1748,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king;  April  23, 1754.  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Westminster;  and  Dqc.  12,  1760,  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  George  HI.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  sul>- 
almoner  to  the  archbishop  of  York :  and  in  1766  was 
instituted  t^  the  vicarage  of  St.  Bridc*s,  London.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Pearoe  as  dean  of  Westminster,  1768; 
and  in  Noveml)er,  1774,  became  bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  died  Aug.  22,  1793.  A  valuable  collection  of  his 
Sei-mons  and  Chargts  was  publinhed  bv  Rev.  G.  A. 
Thomas  (1796, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
s.  v. 

Thomas,  John  (2),  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Carmarthen,  April  13,  1811.    He  w- 
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converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  became  an  eflfoient 
teacher  in  the  Sabbathrschool;  ttmoved  to  Newcastle 
in  1844,  aiidy  at  the  request  of  the  Welsh  population, 
became  pastor  of  their  chapeL  He  accepted  a  call  from 
Glyimeath  in  1855;  but  after  two  years  of  labor  with 
that  people,  under  medical  advice^  resigned  his  charge* 
He  died  Aug.  3^  1^70.  Sm  (Lood.)  Cong.  Year-^fookr 
1871,  p.  353. 

Thomas,  Joshua,  a  Welsh  Cbngregatranal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Penmain,  Aug.  2,  1803.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  joined  the  Church.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brecon  0>Uege,.and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Adullam  Chapel,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  where  he 
labored  with  zeal  and  energy  for  eleven  years.  In  1843 
Mr.  Thomas  removed  to-Carmarthenshise,  to  take  chai^ 
of  the  united  churches  of  Bethlehem  and  Cape  Isaac, 
where  he  laboved  for  six  years  with  much  acceptance 
and  success.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Aberavoc^  and 
devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  the  spirit- 
ual impmvement  of  the  people ;  and,,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties^  Succeeded  in  erecting  a  spacious  chapel 
and  gathering  a  numerous  congregation.  His  last 
charge  was  at  Aberdare,  where  he  labored  till  his  death,. 
Sept.  2,  187dw  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book^  1876^ 
p.  377. 

Thomas,  Rfchard  H.,  M.D:,a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  boni  in  Anne-Arundel  County,  Md.t 
June,  1805.  *^Uaving  received  a  liberal  education  and 
completed  a  course  of  medical  studies^be  settled  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  became  em«i>ent  as  a  practitioner  and 
teacher  of  medicine.'*'  In  the  work  of  the  ninistry  he 
labored  with  great  diligence.  He  hekl  noany  meetings 
among  other  denominations,  and  preached  with  great 
acceptability.  He  was  a  mam  of  pleasing-  address ;  and, 
l)ossessiiig  great  vivacity  and  extraordinary  talents,  he 
gained  ready  access  to^  the  n>ost  cultivated  society.  He 
ilied  at  bis  residence,  near  Baltimore,. Jan.  15,.1860l.  See 
A  nnual  MonUory.  1860,  p.  128. 

Thomas^  Robert  Jemain,  A.B.,  a  Welsh  Con- 
gregational nHsstonsry,  was  bum  at  Khayadar,  Sept.  7, 
1810.  He  matriculated  at  the  London  University  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  aini  gained  the  Mills  scholarship  and 
took  high  honors  at  the  university.  He  was  ordaitied 
June  4, 1863^  at  Hanover  Chapel,  and  sailed  the  follow- 
ing month  for  Shanghai,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  He  was  afterwards  appoitited 
to  the  Pfekin  Mission,,  and  on  his  way  thitlier  he  un- 
dertook an  extensive  missionar}*  journey  through  the 
|)eninsiila  of  Cbrea,  telling  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
iiospel  of  Christ  and  distributing  copies  of  the  Script- 
ures. In  1866  the  French  admiral  prepared  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Coreans,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was  per- 
suaded to  act  as  an  interpreter  for  the  expedition.  He 
was  put  to  death  bv  the  Coreans  whjle  reading  the 
Bible,  July^  186&  S'ee  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1868y 
p.  296. 

Thomas^  Samttel  (1  )>  *  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, became  a  member  of  the  society,  in  the  early  period 
of  Methodism,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  an 
acceptable  local  preacher  for  a  nun>ber  of  years,  entered 
the  itineranc>'  in  1796^  and  tillei)  the  following  stations: 
III  1796-97,  Flanders  Circuit;  1798^  Elizabethtown  CMr- 
(Mtit;  1799,  Freehold;  1800-1,  Newburg;  1802,  Bethel; 
1803,  Elizal)ethtown;  1804-5^  Freehold;  1806,  supernu- 
merary in  Brooklyn;  1807,  in  New  York;  1808. super- 
anniiared,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  he  died, 
in  1812.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  mnch  prayer  and 
diligence  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  strongly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  ever  considered  as  a  strict  di»ciplina- 
rian.  See  Minufet  of  A  nnucd  Con/erenceSj  i,  208 ;  Ste- 
vens, Hist,  of  M,  E,  Churck,  iv,  281, 

Thomas,  Samuel  (2),  an  Independent  minister, 
was  bom  in  Jorat,  Switzerland,  in  1801.    By  his  own  in- 


dustry he  obtained  an  edocation  at  Launnne  Academy, 
and  was  ordained  at  Grancy  in  1825.  After  four  yean 
of  oseftdness  at  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected 
president  of  the  Training  Institute  at  Laosanne,  a  post 
for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  both  by  his  earnest 
piety  and  varied  gifts  and  attainments.  In  1836  be  was 
called  to  the  Church  of  the  Oratory  at  Yverdun,  where 
he  spent  nineteen  years  of  useful  labor,  and  in  1855  set- 
tled at  NeukhateL  He  died  Jan.  12, 1867.  Mr.  Thorn- 
as  was  a  man  of  inflexible  principles,  yet  of  most  gentle 
and  tender  dispositiun.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
I  the  revival  movement  in  Switzerland,  and  showed  him- 
'  self  a  wise  and  experienced  counsellor.  See  (Loud.) 
Cong,  Year-book,  1868,  p.  297. 

Thomas,  Samuel  (3),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Pontreych,  Nov.  20,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  Brecon  College  in  1843,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  pastorate  of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Newport.  Under 
his  personal  superintendence  a  new  chapel  was  erected, 
and  the  Church  membership  greatly  increased.  In  1860 
he  removed  to  Bethlehem,  and  labored  with  the  Church 
there  until  his  death,  April  5, 1869.  See  (Lond.)  Cong, 
Year-book,  1870,  p.  322. 

Thomas,  Thomas,  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis* 
ter,was  bom  near  Carmarthen  in  1822,  and  was  brought 
up  under  Unitarian  iniUaence  and  educated  for  the  med- 
ical profession;  but  the  lave  of  evangelical  truth  in- 
duced ham  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at 
Homerton  College,,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Fetter 
Lane  Chapel,  London ;  and  labored  also  at  Wellingbor- 
ough thirteen  years.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Bethnal 
Green  Chapel,  London,  and  labored  with  them  until  his 
death,  March  13, 186>1.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  worker  of 
the  highest  type,  and  his  generous  nature  and  vivid 
imagination  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1862,  p.  268. 

Thomas,  'William  (1),  an  English  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Bristol,  Feb.  2,  1613,  and  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  school  of  Carmarthen,  where  bis 
grandfather  lived.  He  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1629,  and  removed,  later,  to  Jesus  College, 
of  which  he  was  afterwanls  chosen  a  fellow  and  ap- 
pointed tutor.  His  ordination  as  deacon  took  place 
at  Christ  Church,  June  4,  1637,  and  as  priest  in  the 
year  following.  His  tirst  preferment  was  the  vicarage 
of  Penbryn,  Cardiganshire.  He  became  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  presented  him  to  the  vic- 
arage of  Laughame,  with  the  rectory  of  liansadwrhen 
annexed.  In  1644  a  party  of  Parliament  horse  came 
into  town  threatening  to  kill  Mr.  Thomas  if  they  found 
him  praying  for  the  queen.  They  did  interfere  with 
the  service,  but  were  so  struck  with  his  composure  and 
patience  that  they  left  him  without  further  disturbance. 
Soon  after,  the  Parliament  committee  deprived  him  of 
his  living  of  Laughame,  from  which  time  till  the  Res- 
toration he  endured  great  hardships,  being  obliged  to 
teach  a  private  school  for  bis  support.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  was  reinstated  in  his  living,  and  by 
the  king's  letters-patent  made  chanter  of  St.  David's. 
In  1661  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  lianbedr  in 
the  Valley,  Pembroke  County,  and  made  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  York,  through  whose  infiuence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  Nov.  25, 1665 ;  and 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  Lovett  in  1670. 
Here  he  removed  his  family,  quitting  the  living  of 
laughame.  In  1677  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St. 
David's,  and  held  the  deanerv  of  Worcester  in  commnh- 
dam.  Having  been  bishop  of  St.  David's  six  years,  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  where  he  effect- 
ed several  reforms.  He  died  June  25,  1688.  Bbhop 
Thomas  published.  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1678-79,  8vo);— /iMtrc  Sermon  (^1657) :-^The 
Mammon  of  Unr^kteoumestf  a  sermon.  His  /.etter  to 
the  Ckrgy,  and  an  imperfect  work,  Roman  OraHes  Si^ 
lencedy  were  published  after  his  death.  See  Chalmers^ 
Biog,  Diet,  s.  r. 
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ThomaB,  'WilUam  (2),  an  Engltuli  clergyman  | 
ftDd  antiquarian,  was  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  bom  in  1670.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  whence  he  was  electe<l  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, June  25, 1688.  Here  he  took  his  master's  de* 
gree,  and  soon  went  into  orders,  and  had  the  living  of 
ExhaU,  in  Warwickshire,  given  him  by  the  interest  of 
lord  Somers.  Queen  Anne  was  well  dbposed  towards 
him,  bat  he  declined  preferment  or  attendance  at  court 
For  the  education  of  his  family  he  removed  to  Worcester 
in  1721,  and  in  1723  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Sl 
Nicholas  in  that  city.  He  died  July  26, 1788.  Besides 
being  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  also 
mastered  the  French,  Italian,  and  Saxon.  He  publish- 
ed, Antiquitatet  Prioratua  Majorie  Mahtma  (1725) : — 
an  edition  of  Dugdale'*  Warwickshire  (1780) : — and  /Svr- 
vtyo/tke  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  (1746).  He 
intended  to  have  published  a  history  of  Worcestershire; 
and,  to  gather  material  for  this,  viuted  every  church  in 
the  county.  To  these  labors  Dr.  Nash  owns  himself 
greatly  indebted.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  s.  v. 

Thomaain  of  Zirkijiria  {Zerkldre)^  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  wrote  a  lengthy  didactic  poem  between  August, 
1215,  and  May,  12 16,  entitled  Der  tcaitehe  Cast  (  The 
Foreign  Guest),  by  which  production  he  began  the  ex- 
tended series  of  ethical  poems  that  distinguish  the  13th 
century.  Tbomasin  was  a  layman,  and  wrote  for  lay- 
men, and  with  him  begpns  the  distinction  between  a  re- 
ligious morality  for  the  people  and  a  theological  moral- 
ity of  the  Church.  His  work  is  characterized  by  vi- 
vacity and  gracefulness,  by  clearness  of  expression  and 
warmth  of  feeling,  though  not  by  sesthetical  and  lin- 
guistic beauties.  Independence  of  thought  is  also  a 
leading  quality,  and  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
fend the  principle  that  conscience  is  superior  to  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  everv  kind.  Thomasin  does  not 
lage  agunst  the  priesthiKxl  and  the  papacy,  but  rather 
esteems  them  very  highly  when  they  "  bear  the  image 
of  good  doctrine ;"  but  he  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
hesitate  to  utter  in  their  ears  the  most  cutting  truths. 
His  object,  in  brief,  was  to  teach  a  practical  morality; 
and  his  place  is  rather  among  the  exponents  of  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  tendencies  of  his  time  than  among 
the  poets.  He  teaches  that  Stdt^^  an  inward  and  set> 
tied  affinity  for  the  good  and  the  right,  is  the  centre  of 
all  virtues.  This  is  not  the  Conttantia  of  the  stoical 
Seneca  merely,  but  a  positive  energy  which  actually 
gives  effect  to  the  impulses  of  the  heart.  Kvil  is  Un- 
stSie^  or  instability.  Among  particular  virtues,  humility 
is  given  the  first  place.  The  book  existed  in  MSw  form 
only  until  1852,  when  it  was  issued  by  RUckert  under 
the  title  Der  walsche  Gast  des  Thomasin  von  ZirUaria 
(Quedlinburg  and  Leips.),  with  notesu  Comp.  the  ex- 
tracta  given  in  Gesch,  d,  poet,  NcUumaUUeratur^  by  6er- 
viiius,  and  see  Diestel,  Der  wdlsche  Gast  u.  d.  Moral  des 
IS/rn  Jahrh,  in  Kiel,  AUgem,  Monatsschr\ft^  Aug.  1852, 
p.  687-714.— Uerzog,  Retd-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Thomasins,  Gottpribp,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  the  year  180)2  at  Egenhausen,  in  Fran- 
conia.  In  1821  he  graduated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ans- 
paeh,  and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  the  nni- 
renities  of  Eriangen,  Halle,  and  Berlin.  In  1 829  he  was 
preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Nuremberg, 
and  in  1830  religions  instructor,  also,  at  the  gymnasium 
there.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Eriangen  as  professor 
Af  d<^matics  and  universiry  preacher.  For  more  than 
ihirtv  rears  be  filled  that  chair,  and  died  as  senior  of  the 
faculty,  Jan.  24, 1875.  He  published,  Origenes :  cm  Bet' 
trag  mr  DogmmgnckuMe  des  Bten  Jahrh,  (Nuremb. 
1837):  —  De  CoiUraversia  Hofmatmiami  CommeiUaiio 
(Erlaogaa,  1844) : — Beitrage  mr  kirMichen  Christologie 
(ibid.  1845):  — />o^ina/»t  de  Obedienfia  Christi  Aetiva 
IlitUfria  et  Progressiartis  inde  a  Con/essitme  Augustana 
ad  FonmUam  usque  CanemxUa  (ibid.  1846) : — Das  Be- 
bemiwiss  der  ev<titg.4uth*  Kircke  in  der  Consequenz  seines 
(Noremk  1848)  -^ChrisH  Person  und  Werk: 


Darst^/ng  der  lufheK  Dogmatik  vom  Miffeipunkt  der 
Christologie  aus  (Erlang.  1853^1,3  vols.;  2d  ed.  1857) : 
— Das  Bekenntniss  der  lutker,  Kirche  von  der  Versdhnung 
und  die  Versdhnungsidkre  Dr^  Chr.  K,  v.  Hofmunns  (ibid. 
1^7).  He  also  published  several  volumes  of  Sermons : 
— a  practical  Commentary  on  PauVs  EpistU  to  the  Colos^ 
sians  (Erlang.  1869),  etc  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii, 
1337  sq.;  Theologisches  Universal-Ijexikon,  s.  v. ;  Lite^ 
rarischer  liandweiser  fur  das  kalhoL  Deutschlandf  1868, 
p.  119;  Herzog, /20a(-i;noy£^  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Thomaasin,  I^uis  dr,  a  learned  French  divine, 
was  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  Aug.  28, 1 6 19.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  where  he  remained  as  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy until  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
Saurour.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  1654,  to  hold  confei^ 
ences  in  positive  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Sainte- 
Magloire,  which  he  continued  till  1688.  From  that  time 
he  was  engaged  principally  with  his  writings  until  his 
death,  Dec.  25,  1695.  His  principal  works  are,  Ecdesi- 
asfical  Discipline  (reprinted  1725, 3  vols.  foL  in  French) : 
— Theological  Dogmas  (1680,  3  vols.  fol.  in  Latin):— 
Tracts  on  the  Divine  Office ;  on  the  Feasts ;  on  the  Fasts ; 
on  Truth  and  Falsehood f  on  Alms;  on  Trade  and 
Usury  (all  8vo) : — Tr,  Dogmatique  des  May  ens  dont  on 
s'est  servi  dans  tons  Us  Temps  pour  mawtenir  FUnitS  de 
tEglise  (1708, 3  vols.  4to) :— also  Directions  for  Study- 
ing  and  Teachwg  Philosophy  in  a  Christian  Manner 
(8vo):— ^  Universal  Hebrew  Glossary  (Louvre,  1697, 
fol.) : — Dissertations  on  the  Councils^  in  Latin  (ld67, 4to) : 
—Memoires  sur  la  Grace  (1682, 4to).  His  life,  by  Bordes, 
is  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  Glossary,  See  Chalmers, ^mn/. 
Diet,  8.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncy* 
klop,  s.  V. ;  Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Thomiata,  a  name  often  given  to  the  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  besides  adopting  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  in  opposition  to  Duns  Scotua,  who  held  the 
Platonic,  also  taught  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  on  the 
subject  of  original  sin,  free  grace,  etc.  He  condemned 
the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  in  opposition 
to  Scotus.  The  two  sects  were  also  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  sacraments,  sa  to  whether  grace  was 
conferred  by  them  physically  or  morally ;  the  Thomists 
holding  the  former,  the  Scotists  the  latter.  I>en9,  who 
was  a  Thomist,  in  his  theology,  explains  what  is  meant 
by  the  view  of  his  party.  He  says, "  The  sacraments 
possess  a  physical  causality,  as  the  instraments  of  di- 
vine omnipotence,  and  truly  and  properly  concur  to- 
wards the  production  of  their  effects  on  the  mind  by  a 
supernatural  virtue  from  the  principal  agent,  communi- 
cated to  and  united  with  it  in  the  manner  of  a  tran- 
sient action;  and,  moreover,  such  a  causality  is  more 
conformable  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  dem- 
onstrates more  fully  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  efHcacy  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  of  the  mer- 
its of  ChrisL  Besides,  they  say  that  this  is  also  more 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  councils  and  fathers, 
who,  as  they  explain  the  causality  of  the  sacraments, 
use  various  similitudes  which  undoubtedly  designate 
a  causality  more  than  moral."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Scotists  teach  that  *'  the  sacraments  do  not  cause  grace 
physically,  but  morally;  that  is,  they  do  not  produce 
grace  as  physical  causes  do,  but  as  moral  causes ;  inas- 
much as  they  efficaciously  move  God  to  produce  the 
grace  which  they  signify,  and  which  God  himself  prom- 
ises infallibly  to  give  as  oAen  as  they  are  rightly  ad- 
ministered and  worthily  received,"  etc.  The  Thomists 
were  Realists,  while  the  Scotists  were  Nominalists ;  and 
although  the  Roman  see  naturally  inclined  to  favor 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scotists,  the  prestige  of  Aquinas 
was  so  great  that  the  Thomists  mled  the  theology  of 
the  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  controvert  between 
the  Molinists  (q.  v.)  and  the  Jansenists,  when  the  views 
of  the  Scotists  substantially  prevailed.  See  Aquinas, 
Thomas  a. 

Thomlinaon,  Joseph  Sm rrH,  D.D.,  a  minist<^  -* 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  George> 
town,  Ky.,  March  15,  itf02;  and,  after  serving  a  time  at 
the  saddler's  trade,  entered  Transvlvania  University, 
where  he  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  When  Lafay- 
ette visited  the  institution,  Thomlinson  was  the  person 
chosen  tu  tender  him  the  greetings  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. He  graduated  in  1825.  and  became  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Augusta  College. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  travelling  con- 
nection, and  in  due  time  was  ordained  to  the  offices  of 
deacon  and  elder.  Having  served  as  professor  for  some 
time,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Augusts  College, 
and  held  that  office  till  1849,  when  the  institution  was 
broken  down  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Kentucky  Conference,  and  the  repeal  of  its  charter  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State.  He  was  subsequently  elect- 
ed to  a  professorship  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  O.,  but  declined  to  accept  it,  though  he  acted 
as  agent  for  the  institution  for  two  years.  He  accepted 
an  election  as  professor  in  the  university  at  Athens, 
().,  and,  having  served  in  this  capacity  for  n  year,  was 
chosen  president,  which  latter  position  he  declined  on 
account  of  ill-health.  His  mind  was  so  affected  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  favorite  son  that  he  never  fully  re- 
covered; and  although  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Springfield  High-sch(M)l  and  of  the  State  University  of 
Indiana,  he  declined  both.  He  died  at  Neville,  ().,  June  4, 
1853.    See  Sprague,  A  muils  of  the,  A  mer,  Puljnt,  vii,  706. 

Thoiqi'oi  (0o/4Oi,  Vulg.  6W*i),  a  corrupt  (ireek  form 
(1  Esdr.  v,  32)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  53;  Neb.  vii, 
55)  Tamah  or  Thamah  (q.  v.). 

Thompson,  Alexander  Scroggs,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  April  28,  1834,  at  Big  Spring 
(Springfield),  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Newville  Academy  under  Kev.  Rob- 
ert McCachren,  and  at  Shippensburg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute under  Prof.  K.  L.  Sibbet.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Big  Spring,  near 
Newville.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  C<illege,  Pa., 
in  1864,  and  soon  after  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.  There  he  studieil  two  years  (1864- 
&i)^  and'  afterwards  spent  a  third  year  ( 1866-67 )  at 
the  Western  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  li- 
censed by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  April  18,  1866, 
and  supplied  New  Harmony  Church  in  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery during  the  summer  of  that  year.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  at  Worthington, 
Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 1867,  and  on  the  same  day 
installed  pastor  of  Worthington  Church.  This  relation 
continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  Dec. 
4, 1878.  He  was  retiring  in  his  manners,  true  in  his 
friendshi))s,  a  very  successful  minister,  and  a  mo<l^l  pas- 
tor. His  remains  were  buried  at  Newville,  Pa.   (W.  P.  S.) 

Thompson,  Amherst  L.,  a  young  Congrega- 
tional missionary,  was  born  at  Peru,  Mass.,  in  1834. 
Converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry.  Trusting  in  l*rovidence  and 
his  own  arm,  he  went  through  the  curriculum  of  Mon»on 
Academy  and  Amherst  College,  graduating  in  1856.  He 
studied  theology  |>artly  at  New  York  and  partly  at  An- 
dover,  graduating  at  the  latter  place.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  missionary  work  at  Amherst  Feb.  2,  I860,  and  on 
the  iBth,  in  company  with  eight  other  missionaries, 
sailed  from  Boston  for  Unimiyah,  Persia,  where  he  ar- 
rived July  1.  On  Aug.  16  he  was  taken  with  a  severe 
chill,  which  soon  developed  into  a  terrible  fever,  complet- 
ing its  fatal  work  on  the  2dth.  He  sleeps  by  the  side  of 
Stoddard  in  the  little  mission  burying-ground  in  Mt  Seir, 
t Jrumiyah.  Mr.  Thompson  had  a  vigorous  and  keen  in- 
tellect, coolness  and  strong  common-sense,  and  a  brilKant 
imagination.  As  a  man  and  a  Christian  he  is  repre- 
sented as  %  model.  At  his  graduation  at  Andover  he 
delivered  an  essay  on  Congregationul  Church  Polity 
Adapted  to  Foreign  Missionary  Work^  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Ctmg.  Quaiieriy,  Jan,  1860.  See  Coiig. 
Quar.  Rev,  1861,  p.  67. 


Thompson,  Anthony,  A.Bw;  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  at  Alnwick  in  1885.  He 
graduated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  and  matriculated  at 
the  London  University.  In  1863  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and,  full  of  zeal  and  hope, 
entered  upon  his  labors.  His  pulpit  ministrations  were 
marked  by  many  tokens  of  blessings.  He  bad  a  deep 
consciousness  of  the  responsibilities  attending  his  posi- 
tion, and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him.  He  died  AprU  6, 1866.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
book, \8e7,n.  322. 

Thompson,  Anthony  F.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Sept.  2,  1806.  He  be- 
came an  exhorter  in  1824,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  as 
a  local  preacher,  received  on  trial  in  1829,  appointed  to 
Terre  Haute  Circuit,  Indiana  Conference,  in  1832,  and  • 
died  May  19, 1833.  He  was  a  young  man  of  excellent 
talents.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  277. 

Thompson,  Charles,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1831.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1853;  educated  at  Monmouth  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  Monmouth,  III. ;  licensed  by  Chi- 
cago Presbytery  April  3,  1863;  ordained  by  Monmouth 
Presbytery  pastor  of  Olena  and  Oqnaka  churches,  IlL, 
June  17, 1863 ;  and  died  Dec.  31, 1865.  He  was  a  good 
man,  "  walked  with  God,"  and  preached  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  with  power.  See  Wilson,  PreA, 
Hist.  A  Imanacy  1867,  p.  363. 

Thompson,  Frederick  Bordine,  a  missionary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  to  Borneo,  was  born 
in  1810,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  New  Brunswick, 
under  Kev.  Dr.  James  R  Hardenbergh,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  His  pastor  having  induced  him  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  he  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1831,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Bnnis- 
wick  in  18iM.  After  being  scttle<i  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  from  1834  till  1886, 
he  determined  tO|devote  himself  to  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  l^lissions,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  bis  own  Church,  with  the  devoted  William 
J.  Rohlman,  to  join  the  mission  in  Borneo.  He  reached 
Singapore  Sept.  17, 1838,  and  labored  at  Karangan,  one 
of  the  two  stations  occupied  by  the  mission  (the  other 
being  Sambas),  for  several  years,  with  great  industry 
and  devotion  to  bis  work,  among  the  Dyaks.  His  first 
wife,  formerly  a  Miss  Wyckoff,  of  New  Brunswick,  died 
in  1839.  In  1840  he  marrie<i  a  Swiss  lady,  Miss  Combe, 
a  teacher  in  the  mission,  who  also  died,  in  1844.  In 
1847  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist from  labor;  and,  by  metlical  advice,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  with  his  motherless  daughter,  to  place  her  with 
her  relatives  in  Switzerland,  and  to  tn*  the  benefit  of 
the  change  of  climate  for  himself.  At  Hrst  he  im- 
proved, but  the  disease  returned,  and  he  died  Jan.  17, 
1848.  Thus  ended  the  brief  career  of  one  whose  piety, 
talents,  and  consecration  bade  fair  to  place  him,  if  he 
had  been  spared,  among  t  he  very  first  of  modem  evan- 
gelists to  the  heathen.  He  was  a  grave,  quiet,  devoat, 
and  intenselv  earnest  man.  His  missionary  trials  an<l 
last  illness  were  borne  with  patient  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  with  clear  views  of  his  acceptance  ami 
peace  with  the  Lord.  His  labors  among  the  Dyaks, 
like  those  of  the  whole  mission,  seemed  to  be  fruitless 
of  immediate  results ;  but  his  name  lives  in  the  Church 
as  a  power  for  missions,  and  perhaps  in  future  ages 
Borneo  will  enshrine  it  among  her  first  evangelists.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Kef.  Ch.  p.  489.     (W.J.  R.  T.) 

Thompson,  Qeorge  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Nanticoke,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan. 
15,  1817.  He  was  converted  in  December,  1882,  edu- 
cated at  Cazcnovia  Seminar}*,  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 
1836,  received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1840, 
and  appointed  to  DundafT Station;  in  1841,  to  Montrom 
Circuit;  in  1842,  ordained  elder  and  reappointed  to  the 
same  circuit;  in  1843  he  became  insane,  and  died  Sept. 
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18,  184<i,  at  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Utica. 
Uia  talentd  as  a  minister  were  elevated.  "  In  ministerial 
labors  he  was  abunitant,  in  mental  application  he  was 
excessive.**    See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conferences,  iv,  257. 

Thompson,  Qeorge  'Waahington,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  at  New  Providence,  Es- 
sex  Oa.,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10, 1819;  converteil  in  1835;  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgera  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  at 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick;  ordained  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Mifflinsburg  and  New  Berlin,  1842;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  of  Lower  Tuscarora  in  1847, 
and  remained  there  seventeen  years.  He  died  Jan.  28, 
1864.  Dr.  Thompson  had  an  acute,  ready,  practical 
mind.  As  a  scholar  he  was  thorough  and  critical;  his 
Kipo9itory  Lectures  on  Daniel  and  on  the  Romans  dis- 
play a  vast  amount  of  patient  research,  deep  thinking, 
criiical  analysis,  and  full  knowledge  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Jlist,  Ahtanac,  1865, 
IK  128.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Thompson,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Chambersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  II, 
1772.  He  received  his  literary  training  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Academy,  Lexington,  studied  theology  privately, 
was  licensed  by  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  1799,  and 
ordained  by  Washington  Presbyterj',  O.,  in  1801.  He 
was  pastor  of  Gleuflale  Church,  O..  1801-88;  then  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  becan^ie  a  member  of  Crawfonisville 
lYeebytery,  and  labored  as  an  evangelist.  He  died  Feb. 
15,  1859.  He  was  an  earnest  revival  preacher,  an  elo- 
i|uent  and  successful  minister,  and  many  persons  were 
hopefully  converted  under  his  labors.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  iJist,  Almanac^  1860,  p.  123. 

Thompson,  Jonathan,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Torhouse,  Haltwhistle,  Northum- 
berland, England.  In  his  early  life  he  resided  for  a 
time  in  Ayr,  Scotland.  He  was  converted  under  Cown- 
ley  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  1786  be  returned  to 
Ayr,  where  he  officiated  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1789 
he  came  out  to  labor  in  connection  with  the  Briiish 
Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  Inverness  Circuit.  He 
was  soon  cut  down  by  a  fever  in  Elgin,  Itforayshire. 
He  was  interred  in  the  same  tomb  that  had  received 
the  remains  of  the  holy  Joshua  Keighley  only  a  year 
l^eforc.  Young  Thompson  was  a  man  of  holiness  and 
much  prayer.  "  His  great  zeal  for  Gml,  united  with  the 
fervor,  and  imprudence  of  youth,  led  him  to  excessive 
labor  in  the  work  of  his  great  Master,  which  proved  the 
canse  of  his  death."  See  Minutes  of  Western  Confer- 
etttxtj  1790;  Atmore,  Meth,  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrlsh,  D.D.,LL.D.,  an  em- 
inent  Congregational  divine,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  7, 1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1888. 
Afterwards  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  at  the  An- 
dover  and  New  Haven  Theological  schools.  In  Novem- 
lier,  1840,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Chapel  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven.  While  occu- 
jiying  this  position,  Dr.  Thompson  assisted  in  establish- 
iiBg  The  New-Englander.  He  published  also,  while  at 
New  Haven,  a  Memoir  of  Timothy  Dtrigkt,  In  1845  he 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle Church  in  New  York  city,  and  was  installed  on 
the  15th  of  April  of  that  year.  For  some  years  the  Tab- 
ernacle continued  to  be  a  great  centre  of  religious  inter- 
est. The  vast  cdi6cc  was  often  thronged  by  a  congre- 
gation composed  of  strangers,  young  men,  and  thoi*e  who 
had  no  regular  place  of  worship.  The  Tabernacle 
Church  was  the  mother  of  several  Congregational 
churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklvn.  The  societv  de- 
lermined  to  sell  the  Tabernacle  in  1855,  and  the  new 
church  was  built  at  the  intersection  of  Broadwa}',  Sixth 
Ave.,  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  This  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1859,  and  dedicated  April  24  of  that  year.  Un- 
der the  ministry  of  Dr.  Thompson  the  society  flourished 
exceedingly.  When  the  church  was  dedicated  there 
was  a  debt  upon  it  of  t65,000.    No  pews  were  sold,  ap 


it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  private  owner- 
ship in  the  building.  In  1863  the  society  paid  off 
$25,000  of  this  indebtedness;  the  remaining  sum  of 
$40,000  was  paid  in  March,  1864.  Notwithstanding  Dr. 
Thompson's  immediate  pastoral  laliors,  he  was  always 
busy  with  his  pen.  In  1845  he  printed  a  Memoir  of 
David  UaU  (late  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce), 
with  Selections  from  his  Miscellaneous  Wiitrngs^n.  M'ork 
which  passed  through  various  editions.  In  1846  h\)r 
peared  his  Young  Men  A  dmonished,  afterwards,  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  which  were  numerous,  entitled  Lect' 
ures  to  Young  Men,  flints  to  Employers  appeared  in 
1847,  and  another  edition  in  1851.  Stray  Meditations 
was  published  in  1852;  and  in  1857  there  was  a  revised 
eflition,  entitled  The  Believer^s  Refuge,  He  was  one  of 
the  first  editors  of  the  Jndependentj  being  associated  in 
that  service  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  and  the  Hev.  Dr. 
Bacon.  In  1852  he  originated  the  plan  of  the  Albany 
Congregational  Convention.  He  also  served  as  a  man- 
ager of  the  American  Congregational  Union  and  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  1852  he  went 
abroad,  visiting  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern 
lands.  This  gave  an  Oriental  cast  to  his  subsequent 
studies  and  writings,  and  he  became  well  known  as  an 
authority  in  Egyptology.  Many  of  his  writings  upon 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  North  American  Rtview, 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Ge- 
ographical and  Statistical  8(»cicty,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  revised  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of 
BUAical  Literatitre,  1  le  published  Egypt,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, in  1856.  During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Thompson  oc- 
cupied a  warmly  patriotic  position.  He  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  Christian  Commission.  Twice  he  went  to 
the  South ;  he  visited  the  army ;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  Club.  His  son  was  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  Dr.  Thompson  published  (1863) 
a  souvenir  of  him  entitled  The  SergeanCs  Memorial,  by 
his  Father,  When  president  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
Dr.  Thompson  delivered  a  notable  eulogy  upon  him  be- 
fore the  Union  League  Club.  In  1872  Dr.  Thompson 
was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  sever  the  relation  which 
he  had  so  long  maintained  with  the  society.  One 
night,  while  working  in  his  study,  he  imagined  that  he 
heard  a  terrible  crash,  as  if  the  whole  house  were  fall- 
ing, and  he  remembered  nothing  more  until  he  regained 
consciousness  at  three  oVlt>ck  in  the  morning.  When  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
it  made  him  a  giTt  of  830,000,  and  individuals  ^hva  him 
$20,000  more.  Having  resolved  upon  going  abroad,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  especially  in  Egyptology.  During  the 
controversy  between  Bismarck  and  the  pope,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prussian  minister,  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  Sute  in 
America;  and  in  the  Centennial  Year  he  delivered  in 
different  cities  of  Europe  several  addresses  conceming 
the  United  States.  His  oration  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bavard  Tavlor,  the  American  minister,  delivered 
in  Berlin,  was  a  beautiful  and  much-admired  production. 
He  had  prepared  an  address  to  be  delivered  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle,  Switzeriand,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  persecutions  in  Austria.  When  Mr.  Taylor 
died,  Dr.  Thompson  was  spoken  of  as  his  successor.  It 
is  known  that  when  the  rumor  reached  his  ears,  he 
wrote  that  he  could  not  accept  the  position,  and  con- 
sidered himself  unfitted  for  it.  He  spoke  excellently 
both  French  and  (ierroan,  and  he  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  employ  his  accomplishments  as  a  linguist 
in  the  public  addresses  which  he  delivered  in  Europe. 
Though  always  an  invalid.  Dr.  Thompson's  last  illness 
wa$  caused  by  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  him 
during  his  visit  to  London,  when,  while  standing  upon 
the  doorstep  of  a  friend*s  house,  he  was  prostrated  by 
vertigo,  severely  injuring  his  head.  He  (fled  at  Ber- 
lin, Sept,  20, 1879.  Among  his  other  productions  may 
be  notetl  The  College  as  a  Religious  Institution  (1859) ; 
—  Love  and  PenaUy  {\8Q0) :-- Bryant  Grey  (1863):— 
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CkridUuttiy  and  EmmeipaiUm  (1863) :— 7^  Holg  Com- 
forter (1866)  i^Man  m  Genens  and  Geology  (1869)  :— 
and  Life  of  Christ  (1875) : — with  a  great  variety  of  pam- 
phlets and  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature.  He 
was  umlerstood,  at  his  death,  to  be  preparing  a  work  on 
The  Hebrews  in  Egypt.    See  S,  Y.  Tribune,  SepL  22, 1879. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Russell,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  Sept.  15*  1823.  He  received  a  good 
academical  training,  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1848,  and  at  the  Associate  Theological  Seminary  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1851 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Associate 
Presbvterv  of  Chart iers  in  1852,  and  ordained  and  in- 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Church  April  25, 
1853.  He  died  Dec  16,  1861.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
popular  preacher,  a  constant  worker,  and  a  tender  and 
thoughtful  pastor.  See  Wilson,  Preab,  HiiL  Almanac, 
1863,  p.  365. 

Thompson,  Lewis,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Volney,  N.  Y.,  April  25, 1830.  After  receiving 
a  classical  education,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1854,  and,  completing  the  course,  graduated 
in  1857.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Whippany,  N.  J.,  June  9, 1857.  He  remained 
in  this  charge  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness 
until  1869,  when  he  resigned  to  become  editor  of  a  relig- 
ious paper  in  Bricksbarg,  N.  J.  He  occupied  this  post 
fur  two  yeans,  and  then  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  a  classical  teacher,  in  the  occupancy  of  which 
position  he  died,  April  19, 1873.     (\V.  P.  S.) 

Thompson^  Otis,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  1773,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  1798.  After  his  graduation  he  was  a  tutor 
in  the  university  for  two  years  (1798-1800).  Having 
pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Dr.  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  he  was  settled  for  life  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Kehoboth.  For  many  years 
he  received  and  instructed  pupils  who  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry.  He  was  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  profound  theologian,  and  a  man  of  more  than  usual 
ability.  He  published  several  sermons  and  discourses, 
and  for  several  years  was  the  editor  of  a  journal  known 
as  the  //opkinfidn  Mugtizitw.  He  died  at  North  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  June  26,  1859.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Thompson,  Robert  Gordon,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  Oct.  22,  1806,  in  Conemaugh  town- 
ship, Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  His  education  preparatory  to 
the  college  was  received  in  part  from  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Ebenezer  congregation  in  Indi- 
ana County,  and  in  part  in  the  preparaUiry  depart- 
ment of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.  He 
united,  on  profession  of  his  faith,  with  the  Chart  iers 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington  Co.,  in  1827.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  September, 
1830,  and  passed  from  college  immediately  into  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  X.  J.,  where  he  spent  two 
and  a  half  years  (1830-33)  in  study.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April  19, 1833 ;  and 
was  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery,  tine  tvtela,  in  the 
Great  Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Oct.  7,  1833.  Mr. 
Thompson  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his  ministry 
(from  June  1, 1833,  to  June  1, 1835)  as  stated  supply  at 
Poundridge,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors 
were  accompanied  by  a  blessed  revival.  Having  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place.  May  18, 1836;  and 
after  a  most  successful  pastorate  of  ten  years,  having 
accepted  a  call  to  Tariffville,  Conn.,  was  released  Feb.  5, 
1846,  and  iustalletl  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Tariffville,  March  17,  1846.  There  he  labored  with 
ability  and  fidelity  six  and  a  half  years,  when,  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  he  was  released  by  his  presbytery, 
Sept.  80,  1852,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin.  His  next 
fielfl  was  Roscoe,  IlL,  where  he  preached  as  stated  sup- 
ply from  Oct.  24,  1852,  to  OcL  8,  1854.  From  1855  to 
18(82  he  supplied,  for  longer  or  8h(»rter  periods,  as  his 
health  permitted,  the  churches  of  Bockford,  Roscoe, 


Belvidere,  and  Willow  Creek,  BL ;  and  Janesville  and 
Brodhead,  Wis.  From  July  1, 1862,  be  supplied  Wil- 
low Creek  Chnreh  for  two  yeara,  when,  having  accept- 
ed a  call  from  that  Church,  be  waa  installed  as  par- 
tor,  July  6, 1864;  and  labored  there  very  uaefoUy  until 
he  was  released,  Nov.  |6, 1868.  He  next  preached  sa 
suted  supply  at  Brodhead  from  Dec  5, 1869,  to  Oct.  9, 
1871.  A  few  weeks  after  the  latter  date  be  removed 
to  Greeley,  CoL,  to  take  charge  as  pastor  of  a  newly 
organized  Presbyterian  Church,  but  was  nevtf  install* 
ed,  although  he  continued  as  pastor  elect  to  fill  its  pul- 
pit until  March  1, 1877.  From  this  time  he  was  with- 
out any  charge,  but  continued  to  be,  so  far  as  bis  af^e 
and  increasing  physical  infirmities  would  permit,  ac- 
tive in  laying  the  foundation  both  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  State  in  that  new  region.  He  died  at  Greele^'. 
March  19,  1879.  Mr.  Thompson's  views  of  troth  were 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  voice  gave  no  uncertain  sound. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  solid  and  able,  at  the  same  time 
earnest  and  affectionate ;  as  a  presbyter  he  was  nnsur- 
passed  in  Christian  uprightness;  as  the  head  of  a  family 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  was  beloved.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thompson,  Samuel,  a  Blethodist  ProtesUnt  min- 
ister, was  bom  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Maine,  Oct.  5, 
I  1782;  he  was  converted  in  1802,  and  at  once  began  to 
I  preach.    Three  years  later  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and, 
!  after  two  more,  elder.     In  1812  he  was  located,  and  in 
1816  removed  to  Wheeling  Creek,  W.Ya.,  where  he  spent 
six  and  a  half  yeare,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  united  in  the  movement 
that  eventually  resulted  in  the  Methodist.  Protestant 
Church.     For  fifteen  yeara  he  labored  to  build  up  this 
new  branch  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  when  from 
conscientious  impulses  he  united  others  in  raising  an 
ant  isla very  Church  (the  Weslcyan).     In  1848  be  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the 
Wcsleyans  until  1860,  when,  learning  of  the  antislaverA' 
element  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  reunited 
with  them  at  Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  and  continued  to  labtir 
I  in  their  interest  till  his  death, Oct.  24, 1867.     See  Bas- 
sett,  Hist,  of  the  MetK  Prot.  Church,  p.  348. 

Thompson,  Samuel  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  March 
16,  1786,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1804  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ;  was  received  on  trial  in  the  West- 
ern Conference  in  1809;  and  from  that  time  until  1836. 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  his  field  of  labor  in  suc- 
cessive years  embraced  large  portions  of  the  states  <if 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  whole  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Missouri  and  Illinois.  In  all  this  vast  region 
he  first  assisted  to  plant  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  afterwards  continued  to  cultivate  them  with 
the  most  assiduous  labor.  In  1836,  his  health  failinir. 
he  was  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and. 
as  such,  for  the  next  four  yeara  he  serx'ed  the  Church  in 
the  stations  of  Alton,  Vandalia,  Hillsborough,  and  Be]l<^ 
ville.  In  1840  he  was  again  returned  effective,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Belle\nlle  station,  but  died  March  19  of  that 
year.  He  was  a  minister  of  fine  abilities,  and  evenr- 
where  he  breathed  the  peaceful  spirit  of  Christianity 
around  him.  Sec  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iii, 
346.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Thompson,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Beaver  County,  Pa. ;  awakened  at  a 
camp-meeting  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  William 
Swayze ;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1831,  and  appointed  to  Leesburg  Circuit.  He  labored 
as  follows:  Centreville,  Mercer,  Newcastle,  Richmond, 
Salem,  Lumberport,  and  Grandview.  In  1843  he  be- 
came a  supernumerary,  and  in  1848  a  superannuate. 
He  died  Feb.  13, 1851.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iv,  602. 

Thompson,  William,  an  eminent  English  Wes- 
leyan  preacher,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
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Irdftnd,  in  1788.  He  was  converted  young,  and  in  1757 
be  commenced  his  ministry  among  the  Methotlists.  In 
1758  he  went  to  England,  and  soon  learned  wbat  kind 
of  a  work  it  was  which  he  had  undertaken.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  Mr.  Thompson  was  preaching,  a  mob,  insti- 
gated by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  arose  and 
carried  him  and  the  principal  Methodists  on  board  a 
transport  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  a  war -fleet, 
England  then  being  engaged  in  war  on  the  Continent. 
Through  the  exertions  of  lady  H  untiugdon,  however,  the 
government  ordered  their  release.  In  1760  Thompson 
labored  in  Scotland,  but  with  little  success.  After  1782 
be  travelled  some  of  the  principal  circuits  in  England. 
Hb  last  was  Manchester.  He  died  at  Birmingham, 
May  1, 1799,  of  a  disease  the  seeds  of  which  had  been 
sown  in  1764  by  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed — an  indiscre- 
tion which  killed  many  of  the  early  MethodiKt  preachers. 
William  Thompson  was  one  of  the  men  who  piloted  the 
bark  of  Methodism  through  the  troublous  waters  after 
the  death  of  the  great  helmsman,  Wesley.  He  was  a 
man  of  that  calmness,  sagacity,  and  statesmanlike  cast 
of  mind  which  were  so  much  needed  at  that  time,  and 
which  led  to  bis  election  as  president  of  the  first  Confer- 
ence (1791)  after  Wesley's  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  converse  with  Kilham.  With 
the  endorsement  of  Benson,  Bradbum,  Hopper,  and  oth- 
en,  he  sent  out  the  flaltfax  Circvlar,  which  marked  out 
a  basis  for  the  preservation  and  government  of  the  in- 
fant Church.  Mather  and  Pawson  consulted  him  on 
the  state  of  the  connection.  He  arbitrated  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Bristol  disputes  in  which  Ben- 
son was  embroiled;  he  approved  Mather's  letter  to  the 
Preachers  ;  and  he  gave  to  Methodism  its  district  meet- 
ings and  Plan  of  PacificaHon,  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  speakers  and  closest  reaaoners  in  the  British  Con- 
ference. "  Fewer  traces,"  says  Bunting  (in  his  Lift  of 
his  father,  Jabez  Bunting,  ch.  vi),  "are  to  be  found  of 
him  than  of  any  of  his  eminent  contemporaries.  My 
lather  used  to  speak  of  the  old  man's  gravity  of  speech, 
spirit,  and  demeanor,  and  of  the  advantages  he  himself 
derived  from  bis  example  and  ministr}\"  See  At  more, 
J/e<A.  Memorial,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conftrences, 
1799;  Stevena,  HitL  ofMetkoditm,  iii,2o,  33, 140;  Me- 
moir  of  Kniwide,  ch.  iii ;  Smith,  HisL  qf  WesL  Mtih-- 
othMmj  voL  i,  ii  (see  Index,  voL  iii). 

Thompson,  'William  J.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  a  classical  teacher  of  high  reputa- 
tion, was  bom  at  Readington,  N.  J.,  March  8, 1812.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  John  Thompson,  a  Scotch  immi- 
icrant  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Williamsport^ 
I'a.  Aflcr  graduating  at  Rutgers  College  in  1834,  he 
taught  succemfiiUy  at  Millston,  N.  J.,  until  1838,  when 
he  b^an  to  pursue  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
entered  the  ministry  ii)  1841,  and  was  settled  over  the 
churches  of  Ponds  and  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  for  three  years 
(1842-45),  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  rector  of  the 
Grammar-echool  of  Rutgers  College.  He  held  this  im- 
portant place  eighteen  years  (1845-63),  when  he  resign- 
ed and  became  principal  of  the  Sorocrville  Classical  In- 
stitute. He  died  in  1867.  He  was  a  thorough  student, 
scholar,  and  teacher.  His  standard  of  education  was 
high ;  his  drill  incessant,  exacting,  and  minute.  He  was 
never  satisfied  until  his  pupils  had  been  made  familiar 
with  their  subjects.  He  was  also  tutor  in  the  classics  in 
Rutgers  College  (1838-41),  during  his  seminar^'  course. 
Hundreds  of  his  students  have  passed  successfully  into 
the  learned  professions  and  other  honorable  callings. 
A  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  afflicted  him  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  during  his  whole  life,  interfered  mate- 
rially with  his  pulpit  efficiency,  but  did  not  affect  his 
voice  or  mental  powers.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  teach- 
er, sometimes  stem  and  severe  in  discipline,  but  al- 
ways oonscientiotts,  capable,  and  suocenful  in  dealing 
with  intelligent  scholars  who  wished  to  leara.  His 
mind  was  clear  and  logically  exact;  his  knowledge  was 
always  at  command.    His  character  was  distinguished 


for  unyielding  uprightness  and  an  honorable  spirit;  his 
attainments  in  the  sacred  languages  and  theulog)'  were 
large  and  accurate.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  with- 
out any  ornamentation  of  style  or  force  of  deliver}',  but 
evangelical  in  doctrine  and  practical  in  his  aims.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Ch,  p.  492.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Thomson,  Andrew^,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire,  July  11, 
1779,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Sprouston,  Roxburgh- 
shire, from  1802  till  1808 ;  afterwards  of  the  East  Church 
of  Perth  till  1810;  subsequently  of  the  New  Grey 
Friars'  Church,  Edinburgh ;  and  finally  of  St.  George's 
Church,  until  his  death,  Feb.  9, 1831 .  Dr.  Thomson  was 
a  man  of  unconquerable  zeal,  untiring  energy,  and  com- 
manding eloquence.  He  attacked  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  circulating  the  Apocrypha  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  opposed  the  abuses  of  lay 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  efTectually  de- 
nounced British  colonial  slavery  and  other  evils,  and 
did  much  to  promote  education,  morality,  and  evangel- 
ical religion  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  biro, 
^  His  was  no  ordinary  championship ;  and  although  the 
weapons  of  our  spiritual  warfare  are  the  same  in  every 
hand,  we  all  know  that  there  waa  none  who  wielded 
them  more  vigorously  than  he  did,  or  who,  with  such  an 
arm  of  might,  and  voice  of  resistless  energy,  carried,  as 
if  by  storm,  the  convictions  of  his  people."  Among  Dr. 
Thomson's  works  are,  Lecturts,  Erpoaitory  and  Pradi' 
ctilj  on  Select  Portiona  of  Scripture  (EdinU  1816, 2  vols. 
8vo)  i-^Sermons  on  /n/{^%(1821, 18mo;  1824,  cr.  8vo) : 
— Sermons  on  Hearing  the  Word  (1825,  l8mo) : — The 
Scripture  History  (Bristol,  1826,  12mo):~>7Ae  Scry^f- 
ure  History  of  the  New  Testament  (Lond.  1827, 12mo) :-~ 
Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  (Edinb.  1829, 8vo) : — Doc* 
trine  of  Universal  Pardon,  being  Sermons  with  Notes 
(1830,  rimo).  He  also  published  a  number  of  Cate^ 
chisms,  educational  and  religious  works  for  children. 
He  origiiMted  and  edited  the  Edinburgh  Christian  In- 
structor  (1810  aq.),  and  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Encycloptedia,  After  his  death  appeared  his  Sermons 
and  Sacramental  Exhortations,  with  Memoir  prefixed 
(1831,  8vo;  Boston,  1832,  12mo).  See  Chambers  and 
'Thompson,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,    ( W.  P.  S.) 

Thomson,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Portsea,  England, 
Oct.  12,  1810,  and,  with  his  father's  family,  came  to 
America  in  1818,  settling,  in  1820,  in  Wooster,  O.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Penns}*Ivania,  re- 
ceiving his  diploma  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
commenced  his  practice.  In  December,  1831,  he  was 
converted,  and,  although  brought  up  a  Baptist,  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Annual  Conference  in  1832.  After  filling  appoint- 
ments in  Norwalk,  Sandusky  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Woos- 
ter, he  was  transferred  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  Detroit.  From  1838  to  1843  he  had 
charge  of  the  Norwalk  Seminary ;  in  1844  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository ;  in  1846  president  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  he  remained  till 
1860,  when  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Christian 
Advocate  and  JoumoL  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  in  which  capacity  he  made  his  first  offi- 
cial visit  to  India.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va,,  March  22,  1870.  His  published  works  are,  Ed- 
ucational Essays  (new  ed.  by  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1856,  I'imo):— Letters  from  Europe:— Moral  and 
Religious  Essays : — Biographical  and  Incidental  Sketch- 
es. See  AUibonc,  Diet,  ofHrit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Thondracians,  an  Armenian  sect,  founded  by  Sero- 
bat  about  A.D.  840,  and  taking  its  name  fromThon- 
drac,  where  he  established  himself.  A  Paulician  by 
birth  and  education,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Medshusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  astronomer,  whose 
influence  led  him  to  attempt  a  combination  of  Parsecisin 
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and  ChrUtianitv.  This  sect,  though  meeting  with  no 
favor  from  the  bishops,  continually  revived,  and  spread 
widely  in  Armenia.  At  one  time  in  particular,  about 
A.D.  1002,  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress,  when  it 
was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  head  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Harkh.  He  waa  noted  for  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  and  both  he  and  hia  followers  denounced  the  false 
oMifidenoe  which  was  placed  in  masses,  oblations,  alms, 
and  Church  prayers;  and  he  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  animal  sacrifice  in  the  Armenian  Church.  He  was 
taken  by  the  catholicos,  branded  with  the  heretical 
mark,  proclaimed  a  heretic,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  escapetl,  but  was  finally  killed.  Many  of  the 
reports  respecting  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Thon- 
dracians,  coming  as  they  do  from  their  enemies,  are 
doubtless  false,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  See  Neaiider, 
nut,  of  the  ChrUt,  Church,  iii,  688  sq. 

Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  in  Northern  mythology, 
was,  next  to  Odin,  the  highest  and  most  feared  of  the 
gods.  His  parents  were  Odin  and  Frigga.  His  wives 
were  the  beiautiful  gold -haired  8if,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Loride  and  Mode ;  and  the  Jotes  maiden  Jam- 
saxa,  a  giantess  of  such  beauty  that  Thor,  although  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  Jotes,  could  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing her  his  wife.  She  bore  him  his  favorite  son  Magni, 
who  was  most  like  his  father  in  courage  and  strength. 
Terrible  is  the  flight  of  Thor  through  the  heavens,  roll- 
ing, thundering  behind  the  clouds.  Still  more  terrible  is 
he  when  be  has  buckled  his  girdle  Megin^ardar  about 
him,  which  gives  him  double  strength.  Thus  ready, 
grasping  with  his  iron  gloves  the  hammer  Mjolnir,  he 
appears  as  an  annihilator  among  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 
Thor's  kingdom  is  called  Thrudvangr;  and  the  paLtce  in 
his  realm,  Bilskirnir,  is  the  largest  that  was  ever  built, 
and  contains  five  hundred  and  forty  halls.  There  is  no 
one  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  state  all  of  Thor's  deeds, 
and  a  day  would  be  too  short  to  mention  them  all.  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  following :  In  com- 
liany  with  his  two  bucks  and  the  evil  Loki,  he  made  a 
journey.  Towards  evening  they  came  to  a  certain  man 
whom  they  asked  fur  a  night's  lodging.  Here  Thor 
killed  his  bucks  and  ordered  them  to  be  fned,  and  then 
invited  his  host  and  family  to  partake  of  the  repast, 
warning  them,  however,  not  to  devour  the  bones,  but  to 
place  them  on  the  spread-out  hides  of  the  bucks.  Be- 
fore starting  farther  on  his  journey  the  following  morn- 
ing, Thor  bewitched  the  hides  with  his  mighty  ham- 
mer, and  the  bucks  immediately  came  to  life,  fresh  and 
young,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  them  limped,  be- 
cause Thialfi,  the  host's  son,  had  broken  the  bone  of 
his  foot  in  order  to  get  at  the  marrow.  Now  Thor,  en- 
raged, threatened  to  kill  the  whole  family ;  but  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  pacified,  when  the  father  offered 
him  both  his  children,  Thialfi  and  Roskva,  as  servants, 
whom  Thor  carried  away  on  his  journey.  They  lodged 
in  the  iron  glove  of  the  giant  Utgartsloki,  who  accom- 
panied Thor  under  the  false  name  of  Skirner,  and 
WMight  to  disMiade  Thor  from  journeying  towards  his 
( rtgartjjliiki's)  castle.  This,  however,  was  useless,  and 
the  triHing  hindrances  with  which  Utgartsloki  sought 
to  obstruct  his  path — for  example,  tying  together  his 
cloak-sack,  in  which  the  provisions  were  kept — ma<le 
Thor  the  more  zealous.  Thor  attempted,  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  to  break  the  giant's  forehead,  but  without 
success.  Finally  they  sei^rated,  and  Thor  continued 
his  journey  with  his  bucks  and  ser^'ants.  About  noon 
he  noticed,  in  a  large  plain,  a  castle  which  was  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Thor  to  look  over  it.  The 
travellers  arrived  at  a  garden  gate;  and  as  Thor  found 
it  locked  and  was  unable  to  open  it,  they  managed  to 
get  through  the  space  l)etween  the  bars.  Inside  they 
found  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  there  were  seated  upon 
two  Ix'nches  a  great  number  of  giants.  King  Utgartslo- 
ki, distinguished  by  his  height  and  dignity,  sat  in  the 
centre,  but  he  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  the  strangers, 
who  saluted  him.  He  only  remarked, "  This  small  fel- 
low, I  think,  is  Aukathor.    Perhaps  you  are  greater  than 


you  appear?  What  skilful  things  can  yoo  perform? 
In  this  place  no  one  is  permitted  to  remain  who  does  not 
distinguish  himself  in  some  art  or  science."  Loki  an- 
swered him  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  great  eater, 
and  did  not  believe  any  one  was  able  to  cope  with  him. 
"  We  shall  see  immediately,"  said  the  king,  and  ordered 
one  named  Logi,  who  sat  upon  the  bench,  to  try  an 
eating  match  with  Loki.  Thereupon  a  large  trough 
filled  with  meat  was  placed  on  the  ground.  At  one 
end  of  the  trough  sat  l^gi,  at  the  other  end  Loki ;  and 
as  the  former  had  eaten  nothing  for  quite  a  while,  he 
devoured  very  much.  But  although  Loki  ate  all  the 
meat,  Logi,  besides  having  eaten  his  half,  devoured  the 
bones  also.  All  were  agreed  that  Loki  had  failed  in 
the  attempt.  "  What  is  that  young  man  able  to  ilo?** 
the  king  inquired  further.  Thialfi  answered  he  would 
try  a  walking-match  with  whomsoever  Utgartsloki  de- 
sired. The  king  went  out  and  called  a  young  man 
named  Hugi  to  try  a  running -match,  pointed  out  a 
track,  and  fixed  the  limit.  But  Hugi  was  ahead  in 
three  successive  rounds.  The  king  admitted,  however, 
that  of  all  previous  racers,  none  could  have  beaten 
Thialfi.  Then  the  king  asked  Thor  what  he  was  able 
to  do,  as  he  had  a  great  name  among  the  Asas.  Thor 
answered  that  he  would  tri'  his  skill  in  drinking.  1  hen 
the  king  bnnight  a  large  horn,  and  said, "  It  requires 
great  skill  to  empty  this  horn  in  one  drink;  some  have 
accom])li»hed  it  in  two,  yet  none  have  been  so  unskilful 
as  not  to  be  able  to  empty  it  in  three  draught^**  Thor 
put  the  horn  to  his  lips  three  times;  but  when  he  look- 
ed into  the  horn,  he  saw  that  the  water  had  haidlv  di- 
minished  in  quantity.  Thor  gave  it  up,  and  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  attempt  it  any  longer.  Thoreupctn  the 
king  said,  "Now  it  is  evident  that  your  power  and 
skill  are  not  so  great  as  we  supposed,  an<l  yon  will  re- 
ceive very  little  praise  should  you,  in  other  attempts, 
be  again  unsuccessful."  Thor  ansM-ered  that  he  waa 
willing  to  attempt  something  else,  and  it  sur|)rised  him 
much  that  what  he  had  done  was  louked  upon  aa  a  small 
affair.  Utgartsloki  proposed  that  be  should  lift  a  cat 
from  the  ground,  a  feat  which  the  smallest  boy  couM 
perform,  and  the  king  added  that  he  should  never  have 
proposed  this  to  Thor  were  he  not  persuaded  that  llior 
was  by  no  means  the  mighty  king  he  had  been  repre- 
sented. A  large  gray  cat  was  then  brought  forth,  which 
Thor  held  around  the  body  and  attempted  to  lift  from 
the  ground.  But  the  more  he  raided  the  cat  from  the 
gniund,  the  more  she  would  curve  her  back ;  and,  af^er 
having  exerted  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he  found 
that  only  one  of  the  cat's  forepaws  had  been  lifted 
from  the  ground.  "Just  as  I  expected," said  the  king; 
"the  cat  is  large,  and  Thor  is  much  liehind  those  who 
have  tried  to  lift  her  before."  "If  I  am  small,"  an- 
swered Thor, "  I  challenge  each  of  you  to  a  prize-fight, 
because  now,  as  I  am  angr}*,  I  feel  my  entire  strength 
has  returned  to  me."  Upon  this,  Utgartsloki  said, 
"  There  is  no  one  here  who  would  not  consider  it  child's 
play  to  fight  with  you;  however,  call  in  my  old  nursp, 
who  has  fought  with  more  men  before;  she  will  prob- 
ably be  his  match."  The  king's  nurse,  Elle,  came, 
and,  however  much  Thor  exerted  himself,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  move  her  one  inch ;  and  when  she  ap- 
plied her  strength,  Thor  fell  on  his  knee,  until  the  king 
separated  them.  After  very  hospitable  treatment  and 
a  good  night's  rest,  the  strangers  left  the  ca$tle,  much 
chagrined.  But  when  they  were  outside  the  door,  the 
king  said, "  Now  you  are  out  of  the  castle,  to  which, 
as  long  as  I  have  strength,  you  shall  never  again  be 
admitted,  and  into  which  you  would  not  have  entered 
had  I  known  Thor's  strength.  Know  now  that  all 
that  has  occurre<l  was  done  through  witchery.  At  first 
I  met  you  in  the  forest  under  the  name  of  Skirner; 
there  I  fastened  your  provision  -  bag  with  irt»n  cords, 
so  that  you  were  unable  to  untie  them;  then  yon 
struck  at  me  thrice  with  your  hammer,  and  the  force 
with  which  you  stnick  at  me  may  be  seen  in  the  val- 
leys hewn  out  of  the  hard  rocks  which,  unseen,  I  bad 
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placed  between  you  and  me.  When  vou  subsequently 
came  to  my  castle  and  made  your  attempts,  I  selected 
a  man  to  eat  who  certainly  could  eat  more  than  any 
other  man,  because  Logi  is  a  consuming  fire  that  de- 
vours wood  and  bones  and  everything.  Thialri  ran 
with  no  one  but  my  thoughts,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  these  reached  the  limit  before  him.  But 
you  have  accomplished  somctliiug  supernatural,  be- 
cause the  horn  which  you  attempted  to  empty  was  at 
one  end  sunk  iii  the  ocean,  and  you  took  such  im- 
mense draughts  of  water  that  the  ocean  for  a  great  dis- 
tance became  dry,  which  is  now  called  ebb.  The  cat 
which  you  lifted  from  the  ground  was  the  Midgard's 
Serpent,  and  you  were  so  strong  as  to  lift  her  so  high 
from  the  earth  that  onlv  her  head  and  tail  were  visi- 
ble.  Finallv,  the  old  nurse  with  whom  you  wrestled 
was  Old  Age  itself,  and  honor  be  to  that  man  who 
flinclies  from  decrepit  old  age  no  more  than  you.  Now, 
farewelL  Although  I  have  numerous  stratagems  re- 
maining to  shield  my  castle,  still  I  hold  it  advi.'iable  that 
you  and  I  should  meet  no  more."  Thor,  very  wroth  to 
see  himself  thus  fouled,  grasped  his  hammer  to  strike, 
but  immediately  Utgart«loki  and  the  castle  became  in- 
visible, and  afterwards  they  saw  each  other  a  great  dis- 
tance apart  on  the  great  plain.  To  seek  revenge  at 
least  upon  the  Midgard's  Serpent,  Thor  sailed  shortly 
afterwards  upon  the  ocean  with  the  giant  Ymer,  and 
went  out  80  far  that  the  giant  became  afraid.  Then  he 
threw  the  head  of  a  large  ox,  attached  to  a  strong  rope, 
into  the  water,  which  the  Serpent  seized  upon.  When 
she  felt  herself  wounded,  she  started  back  with  such 
force  that  Thor's  hands,  holding  the  line,  struck  against 
the  ship.  He  then  applied  his  entire  strength,  and 
placed  his  foot  so  firmly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
that  it  went  through, and  he  stood  upon  the  bottom  o( 
the  ocean.  The  giant  was  very  much  frightened  when 
Thor  drew  up  the  Serpent  by  the  line,  and  gazed  at 
her  with  his  fiery  eyes,  as  she  aimed  a  stream  of  poi- 
son at  him.  Then  Thor  raised  his  hammer,  but,  be- 
fore he  could  strike,  Ymer  had  cut  the  line,  and  the 
Serpent  fell  back  into  the  water.  Thor  then  threw  the 
giant  head-foremost  into  the  ocean,  so  that  his  feet  ap- 
peared above  the  water.  He  then  waded  ashore.  An- 
other deed  was  done  by  Thor  under  Gejwo<l  and  Hnig- 
ner.  The  Wends  also  worshipped  Thor  as  one  of  the 
highest  gods.  They  erected  to  him  numerous  monu- 
ments, cut  from  a  willow-tree,  which  was  to  represent 
the  face  of  the  god  without  any  form.  A  platform 
built  about  the  monument  was  used  as  an  altar  to  wor- 
ship upon. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Tbom  is  the  rendering,  in  many  passages  of  the 
A.  v.,  of  eleven  different  Hebrew  words  and  two  (accu- 
rately only  of  one)  Greek  words;  but,  as  we  will  see 
below,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  -  two  words  in 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  variously  translated 
'* thorn,"  "thistle,"  " brier," etc,  and  signifying  thorny 
and  prickly  plants.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  prob- 
ably so  interpreted  only  because  they  are  unknown,  and 
may  merely  denote  insignificant  shrubs.  We  have  else- 
where treated  most  of  these  in  detail,  snd  we  therefore 
briefly  recapitulate  them  below  alphabetically,  though 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  throw  much  additional  light 
upon  what  has  already  baffled  so  many  inquirers.  The 
difficulty  of  identifying  them  does  not  arise  from  any 
deficiency  of  thorny  plants  to  which  the  Biblical  names 
might  be  applied,  but  from  the  want  of  good  reasons  for 
ifelecting  one  plant  more  than  another;  for.  as  Celsius 
has  said, "  Fnenmt  in  Judaea  baud  pauca  loca  a  spinis 
rfiversorum  genenim  denominata,  quod  esset  hiec  terra 
non  tantum  lacte  et  melle^fiueiUj  sed  herbis  quoque  inu- 
lilibus,  et  spinis  multifariis  passim  infestata."  As  exam- 
ples, we  may  mention  the  genera  of  which  some  of  the 
species  are  thorny,  such  as  Acacia,  Astragalus,  Acan- 
ihodium,  Alhagi,  Fagonia,  Tribulus,  Berberis,  Prunus, 
Rubos,  Crata^ua,  Solanum,  Carduua,  Cnicus,  Onopordon, 
Eryngium,  Khamnus,  Zizyphus;  and  of  species  which 
are  named  from  tbischaracteristic,  Anabasis  spinosissima. 


Paliurus  aculeatua,  Rusctis  aculeatus,  Forskalea  tenacis- 
sima,  Aristida  pungens,  Salsola  echinus,  Echinops  spino- 
Bus,  Bunias  spinosa,  Lycium  spinosum,  Poterium  spino- 
sum,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Prenantlies  spinosa.  Ononis 
spinosa,  Smilax  asper,  Spartium  spinosum,  Zizyphus 
Spina  Christi.     See  Botany. 

In  the  morphology  of  plants  it  is  now  recognised 
that  thorns  are  abortive  or  undeveloped  branches,  and 
in  many  cases  under  cultivation  thorns  become  tnie 
branches.  A  spine  or  thorn,  of  which  we  have  exam- 
ples in  the  hawthorn  and  the  sloe,  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  prickles  (acu/ei)  which  belong  to  the  in- 
tegumentary system  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  really 
hardened  hairs.  Of  these  last  we  have  examples  in  the 
bramble  and  the  rose,  and  in  the  animal  economy  we 
have  something  analogous  in  the  spines  of  the  hedge- 
hog and  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  "  May  we  not  see 
in  the  production  of  injurious  thonis — an  arrestment  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  branches, 
and  thus  a  blight  passed  on  this  part  of  creation— a 
standing  memorial  of  the  effects  of  sin  on  what  was  de- 
clared at  first  to  be  very  goo<l  ?  It  is  remarkable  to  no- 
tice that  when  Chri.Ht  became  a  curse  for  his  people,  the 
Jews  mocked  him  by  putting  on  him  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  thus  what  was  an  indicarion  of  the  fall  of  man  was 
used  by  them  to  insult  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  came 
to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The  removal  of  the 
curse  from  creation,  which  is  now  groaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain,  is  frequently  set  forth  by  illustrations  taken 
from  the  disappearance  of  briers  and  thorns  (Isa.lv,  18; 
Ezek.  xxviii,  24)"  (Balfour,  Bot,  and  Relig.  p.  1 10-1 15). 

Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i,  81)  illustrates  Isa. 
xxxiii,  12,  "The  people  shall  be  as  the  burning  of  lime, 
as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned  in  the  fire,"  by  the 
following  obser\iition :  "  Those  people  yonder  are  cut- 
ting up  thorns  with  their  mattocks  and  pruning-hooks, 
and  gathering  them  into  bundles  to  be  bunied  in  these 
burnings  of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life 
that  when  the  thonis  are  merely  to  be  destroyed  they 
are  never  cut  up,  but  set  on  fire  whore  they  grow. 
They  are  cut  up  oitly  for  the  lime-kiln"  (see  also  ibid,  i, 
527  sq.  for  other  scriptural  allusions). 

1.  Akantha  {aKav^a)  occurs  in  Matt  vii,  16;  xiii, 
7,  22 ;  xxvii,  27 ;  and  also  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  as  forming  the  crown  of  thorns,  in 
John  xix,  2,  5.  The  word  is  used  in  as  general  a  sense 
as  '^thorn"  is  with  us,  and  therefore  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  confine  it  to  any  one  species  of  plant  in  all 
the  above  passages,  though,  no  doubt,  some  particular 
thorny  plant  indigenous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  selected  for  plaiting  the  crown  of  thonis. 
Hasselquist  says  of  the  Nabca  Paliurus  A  thenai  of  Al- 
pinus,  now  Zizyphus  Spina  Christie  "  In  all  probability, 
this  is  the  tree  which  afforded  the  crown  of  thorns  put 
upon  the  head  of  Christ.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
East.  This  plant  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has 
many  small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
give  pain :  the  crown  might  easily  be  made  of  these 
soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches ;  anil  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, seems  to  be  the  greater  proof  is  that  the  leaves  very 
much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep 
glossy  green.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  would 
have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which 
emperors  and  generals  were  crowned,  that  there  might 
be  a  calumny  even  in  the  punishment"  This  phint  is 
the  nehk  or  dhfhn  of  the  Arabs,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  both  in  wet  and  dry  places.  Dr. 
Hooker  noticetl  a  specimen  nearly  forty  feet  high,  spread- 
ing as  widely  as  a  good  Quercus  ilex  in  England.  The 
uebk  fringes  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  flourishes  on 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  it  forms 
either  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  common 
all  over  the  countrj'.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
or  more,  and  yields  a  slightly  aciil  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  the  sloe,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs. 
Like  its  cognate,  Paliurus,  it  alxiunds  in  flexible  twigs, 
which  are  armed  with  a  profusion  of  sharp,  strong 
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plant  which  TurniRhed  the  tbomy  wreath  in  queation. 
See  Crown  op  TnoBNa. 

£.  AtSd  (ISK  ;  Sept.  q  papvoi ;  Vulg.  rAciinin»)  oc- 
ciiren  a  proper  name  in  (Jen.  1, 10, 11 :  "thethreahing- 
Soot  at  AtaiL"  See  Atad.  In  Ihe  fable  in  Judg.  ix, 
14,  16,  the  alSil,  or  "bramble,"  is  called  to  reign  over 
the  trees.  From  Pu.  Iviii,  9  it  i>  evident  that  the  at6d 
waa  employed  Tor  Tuel:  "Before  your  pota  can  Teel  the 
thornt."  AtSi'a  ao  aimilar  to  the  Arabic  mini;  that  it 
has  generally  been  conaidered  lo  mean  the  same  plant, 
namely,  a  specie*  nf  buckthorn.    This  is  conlirmed  by 
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sharp  thoma.  So  Rauwolf,  "  It  puti  f.irtb  long,  slen- 
der, crooked  twitches,  on  which  there  are  a  great  many 
long,  atrong.  and  acute  thnms."  This  baa  been  aiip- 
poseU  by  aome  t«'b«  the  above-men!  loneil  true  Christ'a 
Ibori),  Bhamtmt,  now  Zagphiu  Spuui  Chritti;  but  by 
others  the  plant  in  question  is  suppnaed  lo  be  l.gaum 
Eun-paam,  or  L.  n/rum  (bux-thom),  both  of  which 
apeeiea  occur  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  flitr.  PuUtH. 
Noa.  124,  \ih).  Dioacorides  (Comn.  i,  119)  thua  apeaki 
of  the  papvot;:  "The  rhamnus,  which  some  callperw- 
ptonm,  olhers  IrHaintnlia,  Ihe  Knmans 
or  cerbittii^  and  Ihe  C^nhaginiana  atadin 
which  grows  around  hedges:  it  has  erect  branches  with 
aharp spines, tike  the nxyHnm/Aii  (hawthorn?), but 
small,  oblong,  thick,  soft  leaves."  Dioacoridea  mem 
three  kinds  of  rhamnua,  two  of  which  are  identiRed  by 
^irengel,  in  his  fommflifai^,  with  the  two  species  of 
Lgcbim  mentioned  above.  In  hia  Hill.  Art  Htrb.,  how- 
ever, be  refi>rs  the  pi'fivoc  lo  the  Zizgphit  ralgarii.  See 
llelnn.  Obtrnalifnu  de  Pl«$.  Siw//.  etc..  11,  Ixxriii  i  Rau- 
woir,  TmrfU.  Ill,  viiit  Alpinus,  De  Planl.  Algypl.  p.  21 ; 
Celsius,  Hitr-tb.  i,  19». 

Lycium  Kiimpaam  ist  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa;  in  the  Grecian  ialanda  it  ' 
common  in  hedge*  {Engtiiii  Cyelnp.  a.  v. "  Lycinm ;"  i 
also  the  passages  in  Bclonand  Hauwolf  cited  above). 
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S.  B.tRKiN  Oi;?^;,anIy  in  Ibe  plur.;  Sept  Bopcn- 
vlfi')  occun  in  j'udg.  viii,  7,  16,  where  Gideon  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  saying,  "Then  1  will  tear  your  flesh  with  ihe 
thorns  (jUhiih)  of  the  wildem^B^and  with  briers  (iortn- 
nim)."  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  brieri,  as 
applied  to  a  rose  or  bramble,  is  the  correct  meaning; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  lo  aelect  any  one  prefer- 
ably from  among  the  numerous  thorny  and  prickly 
plants  of  Syria  as  Ihe  bitibinm  of  Scripture.  Roern- 
oiUller,  however,  says  that  this  wotd  ugnifies  "  a  flail," 
and  has  no  reference  to  ihomy  plants.  It  probalily  de- 
notes Ihe  sharp  stones  set  in  the  bolt4>m  of  the  Oriental 
threshing-sledge.     See  Bkikk. 

4.  Batos  [q  Boroc.  "bramble  bush,"  Luke  vi,  44; 
elsewhere  simply  "bush").     See  5cikA,  bdow. 

5.  BoshIh  (ndK3,  literally  lut-tcrtd,  from  Cit^ 
lo  Uink,  benoe  lo  be  Konhlm;  Sept.  /Soroc;  Vulg. 
ipna,aiid  so  the Tai^.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ;  A.  V.  "cockle") 
ialhe  name  of  a  plant  orweed  of  aworthieaaor  nnxinu* 
kind  (Job  xnxi,  40).  From  the  amneclion  in  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  is  probable  ibst  soma  particular  and 
well-known  herb  is  intended;  it  answers  lo  "ihoms" 
(rJiiacA)  in  the  parallel  member.  Flint  pronounces  it  a 
useless,  noxious,  and  spinose  herb  of  the  cockle  or  darnel 
species.  Celsius  (//I'crui.  ii,  201)  makea  it  a  poisonous 
plant,  Ihe  biiK  of  the  Arabic  writers,  a  species  of  acmnfr. 
Lee  {La.  a.  v.)  suggests  hrrnhd!  as  the  probable  avno- 
nym.  Zuni  gives  tatck,  and  Renan  (/.trrs  dt  JiA,  ad 
luc.)  icraif.  Tristram  remarks  (Kot.  Hil.  of  lit  AtUr, 
p.  439),  "There  is  a  shnib  which  attacks  com,  and  has  a 
putrid  smell  (Vifdo  falida).  Some  of  the  orwaM  of 
Ihe  com  plains  have  an  intolerably  fiMid  stench,  and 
may  well  suit  the  derivation  of  the  word.  The  atiuk- 
ing  anima  are  cnmmon  in  Galilee."     Bee  Cocklk. 

6.  CHAxri.  (bilin,  (nm  an  obsolete  root  b^n,  wbiiA 
Geseniua  Ihinks^l^n, 'o  tnm;  but  Fnnt  thinka= 
T^n,  in  the  sense  ol  pricti*g,  and  he  compares  the 
Phienician  ^^in,  x'f'^°''i  Uioscor.  iii,  St ;  also  the  vul- 
gar Heb.  ^!l^n,  niiuMnI,  from  ita  smarting  taste),  a 
prickly  ahmb  (A.  V.  "nettles,"  Job  XXX,  7;  Fror.  xxiv. 
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xli,  i  (which  show>  it  bad  >  bud  spine) ;  Pror.  xxvi, 
9;  Caiicii, -J;  Hob.  ix,  &     CeUiui  {llitrvi.  i,  i77)  tin- 
B,  from  the  aimihirity  or  ihc  Anbic  lAvii,  that  the 
blickihoni  (I'runus  ij/lraliii)  is  clciiowil ;  but  ihii 
would  not  mil  the  pamage  in  Job,  M  it  is  a  dow-giow- 
ing  tree.     Ferhap*  the  term  is  used  in  a  wiile  sense  Lo 
■igiiify  any  [horny  i>1aiit  ur  ifuiclt  growth  in  some  lields 
■  meadows.     There  are  two  classes  of  thorny  weeds 
b  cboke  the  com-neMe  of  ralestine,  the  thistles 
ihc  ctnlaurtiu  or  knapweeds.    These  last  are  chief- 
two  kinds,  botb  commonly  called  siar-thistle,  name- 
ly, tbe  Cralauiia  caldlrapii, 'xbich  a  the  nii>»t  frequent 
id  troublesome  intruder  in  both  cultivated  and  neglecl- 
I  lields  in  Palestine,  and  the  C.  ceratum,  wbicb  is  eveu 
ore  fonnidable.    See  Tiiibtlk. 


31;  Zrpb,  ii,  »),  peiha[n  a  kind  of  thistle. 
nmarfc*  {Sal.  aitt.  of  ike  BibU,  p.  475),  "The  diaril 
wooU  appear  to  be  diSerent  fioin  the  ordinary  n 
•inc«  in  Vtay.  zjtiv,  31  it  is  mentioned  along  with  it. 
Il  canDM  be  a  abnib  like  the  Zizyphus  or  the  Paliurus, 
bocaiue  it  is  evidently  spoken  of  by  tkilomaii  as  a  plane 
uf  quick  growth  in  the  com-tklds.     It  must  h 

cuts  tbeller  under  it.    1  am  iiwlined  to  believe 
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I'akMine.  and  equally  abnnr 

uAen  seen  it  in  the  plain  nf : 
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most  irritating  and  unpleasant,  and  well  supports  the 

drrivation  of  tbe  Heb.  word, '  that  which  burus.'"    See 

T.  CoeDBE  CpT";  Sept.  oinvSo,  eijc  ttrpiiyiiivt 
Vulg.  ipiim,  paliurai')  occurs  in  Prov.  xv,  19,  "The 
way  of  tbe  alothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  cAidri  (A.  V. 
■ihoma'),"  and  in  Mit  vii,  4,  where  tbe  A.  V,  has 
"brier.*  The  Aleitand.  113.,  in  tbe  former  passage,  iu- 
lerpreia  the  meaning  thus, "The  wavs  of  the  slothful 
sre  Mtewed  with  thums,"  CeUius  (llkt-ob.  ii,  36),  re- 
ferring the  ileb.  term  to  the  Arabic  cAailiii,  is  of  opin- 
ed. The  Arabic  term  clearly  denotes  aome  species  of 
this  genuA,  either  the  S,  fOrlnnDrLi,  var.  mcalmlum,  or 
the  S.  So-bmeum  ("  apple  of  Sodom").  See  Vink  of 
Sot>oii.  Both  these  kinds  are  beset  with  prickles,  and 
•vme  species  of  tolaitan  grow  to  a  considerable  size. 

tuin^  the  S-  ^/iMoaani  of  othen,  ia  found  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  chtiiri  la  tbe  Calulta  ipiao- 
•a  of  t'onkat,  which  is  called  hedd-td  in  Arabic,  and  of 
cbich  there  is  an  en|;raving  in  Kuasell's  Nat.  Hit.  of 
Alrppo,  tab.i>.     See  Bkier. 

&  CiiCXoi  (Ilin;  Sept,  acav,  Stavia,  itX''''X' 
Krieift  Vulg.  paliunu,  lappa,  4>wi,  trihnUn),  a  word 
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9.  DAttDAS  (^11^?)  oecora  iu  Gen.  iii,  l8,"ThonM 
also  and  fAiirfej  sh^  it  bring  forth  to  thee ;"  and  again 
in  Uoa-  X,  8,  in  both  of  which  passagea  dtirdAr  is  con* 
joined  with  boU.  The  rabbins  describe  it  as  a  thorny 
plant  which  they  also  call  aecobila.  The  atkub  of  the 
Arabs  is  a  thistle  or  wild  artichoke.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.,  however,  render  darddr  by  the  word  rpi/ioXoc, 
tribulaty  a  caltrop,  in  both  passages,  and  this  will  answer 
as  well  as  any  other  tbomy  or  prickly  plant.  See  Tri- 
bolot,  bekiw. 

10.  KimOhh  (Cis'ip)  ortimmetA  (a^np)  occnn  in 
laa.  xxxiv,  IS;  Ho*,  ix,  6,  in  both  which  passages  it 
is  spoken  of  as  occupying  deserted  and  mined  sites,  and 
is  translated  "  nettles."  Another  fotm  of  theword,^h■?B- 
nun*tfll  ("icap),  occma  in  Prov.  xxiv,  31,  where  it  la 
used  in  connection  with  rfoni/ as  descriptive  of  the  neg- 
lected Aelil  of  the  alugganJ,  and  is  translated  "thorns." 
"AH  comraeiitatorB  agree  that  this  is  the  sting-netlle 
{artica).  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  Pales- 
tine. I'he  most  common  is  Uriicu  pilulffrni,  a  tall  and 
TigoroDS  i^nt,  often  six  fret  high,  the  sting  of  which  is 
much  more  severe  and  irritating  than  our  common  net- 
tle. It  particuiatly  affects  old  ruins,  as  near  Tell  Hum, 
Beisan,  and  the  mined  khan  by  the  bridge  over  the  Jor- 
dan, and  forma  a  most  annoying  obstacle  to  the  exploier 
who  wishes  to  investigate  old  remaiiu"  (Trisiram,  .Vol. 
IliU,  of  tht  BOtr,  p.  474  ).  The  onlinary  nettle  is  a 
well-known  wild  plant,  the  leaves  of  wbicb  are  armed 
with  stings,  connected  wiih  a  small  bag  of  poison  j  and 
when  the  leaves  are  slightly  pressetl  by  the  hand,  the 
stings  penetrate  the  Besh,  force  in  the  poison,  and  pro- 


duce  ■  swelling  with  I  abarp  buming  piin.  Thr  leaf, 
when  wet  or  dejul,  doM  nol  ponBess  ihia  power.  The 
preaence  uf  nettla  betokeiu  ■  watte  auil  wgleclcd  wil. 
See  Nettlk. 

11.  KAra  n'ip)  occiin  in  Mreral  puugeg  of  Script- 
iire(Ex«l.  xxii,6;  Judg.  viii,  7,  16;  i  Sam.  xxiii,6; 
Pu.  cxriii,  12;  lu.  xxxii,  13;  xxxiii,  IZ;  Jer.  it,  3; 
xii,  13;  Eiek.  Kxviii,  M;  A.  V.  invariably  "itioniB") ; 
in  two  (Cen.  iii,  It;  Hns.  x,  8)  it  ig  mciiiiuned  along 

equivalent,  res|)ectlvtly,  to  ihe  English  Monii  and  Mia- 
llti.  The  Se|>t.  iraniLiteB  it  ill  all  the  pauogea  by 
oKiiv^a.  and  it  probably  was  lutd  in  a  general  aenae  to 
denote  plants  which  were  thorny,  naelraa,  and  indicative 
or  neglected  culture  or  deierled  halHtitiona,  growing 
naturally  in  deaert  aituil  inns,  and  uaeful  only  fur  fueL 
But  ifaiiy  particular  plant  be  meant,  Ihe  Oiumii  jpi'no- 

may  be  aekcled  as  fully  chanclcriatic:  "^inonisaiiiia 
ilia  et  peniiciosa  plania,  campns  inlegma  legit  lEgypti 
eL  Paleaiinn.  Non  dulniandum  quiu  banc  iiidicaverint 
in  aliquo  loco  Kriptorca  lacri." 


THORN 

.  explain  naalr&ti  by  the  Aialuc  word  mdr,  which 

ha  name  of  a  well-knawn  thumy  buih  of  Eanem 

countriea,  a  apeciA  of  Zizyphua.    Tbia,  Sprengel  aaya,  in 

the  Z.ratyaTU,  found  in  many  parts  of  raleiliiie,  aawell 

many  of  the  uiiculiivated  ltm:W  of  other  Eaetem 

ri™.     Olhera  suppuae  Ihe  species  to  be  the  nabiik 

of  the  Arabs,  which  in  ilie  ZixgphM  tulut,  and  conndercil 


a  wild  Hale  these  ire  very  abuudanl,  bueby,  prickl.v, 
and  of  linle  value.  Belun  8ays,"Les  ha>'e«,  pour  la 
plus  pan,  sent  de  tamirinques,  tenoplia  (i.  e.  ziiypbi 
species)  et  rhanmes."  In  Ftey lag's  ^ruUc  [^licon  Ihc 
above  Arabic  woril  »ant  is  said  to  be  (be  uame  of  ■ 
thorny  tree,  common  in  the  Hejai,  Ihe  bark  of  whicli 
ia  used  in  tanning  bides,  and  from  wliuse  wooil  a  denti- 
frice is  prepared.  This  might  be  a  rpeeieaof  acacia.or 
which  many  species  are  well  known  to  be  abundant  in 
thedr)'  and  baireii  pans  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

15.  Sarab  (3'ID)  occuii  (in  Ihe  plur.)  only  once 
(Eick.  ii,  6)  as  a  synonym  of  laUSii,  and  is  thought  by 
many  {the  mbbins  Caslell,  Fllrsl,  etc)  lo  denUe  a 
thorny  plant  (A.V.  "brier"),  as  cognate  with  jlr;  but* 
Celaius  {llitrob.  ii(222)  contends. that  it  simply  means 
nbtl*  (from  the  Chald.  a^S,  to  rttiit). 

14.  SKk  (Tji^,  literally  a'  Ihon-hnigr.  so  called  fnmi 
the  interlacing  of  Ihe  briers)  occurs  oidy  once  (in  Ibc 
plur,)  s>  a  synonym  of  Mtn  for.a  prickly  object  in  gen- 
etal  {Numb.  Jtxjtiii,  65;  Sept.  aaoKoxif,  Vnlg.  (fori,- 
A.V.  •*  pricks").  It  occurs  in  the  femiuine  plur.  form 
mkkSlh  irSxC)  in  Job  xli,  7,  where  it  is  IraoiUlcd 
"  barbed  ira^a^'  lis  resembUnce  lo  the  Arabic  jAili*. 
Ihom,  sufficienlly  indicales  the  probalulity  of  its  mean- 
ing something  of  the  same  kind. 

16.  Skk^ii  (n;0)  occurs  in  Ihe  well-known  paasage 
of  Exnd.  iii,  3,  where  the  angel  of  the  l»rd  appeared 
unto  Hoses  in  ■  flaming  lire  out  ofihe  midslura"bu:ih'' 

>A).and  the  bushwis  not  consumed,    i 


n  Deul. 


li,  16,  bi 


tmplnyed  when  referting  to 


The  Sept. 
fJdroc,  which  usually  signilies  the  rv. 
in  Ihe  New  Teat,  fjnnn'  is 
ibe  above  miracle  uf  the  bi 
wise  used  lo  dennle  Ihe  tniih  by  Josephus,  rhilo,  Cle- 
mens, Kusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  Himb.  ii,  5N). 
The  monks  of  Ihe  tnunaster>- of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount 
Sinai  have  a  species  of  rubus  planted  in  iheir  garilen 
near  their  Chapel  of  Ihe  burning  Bush;  but  this  can- 
onsidered  as  any  proof  of  its  identity  with  ihe 


1!.  NaatsOts  (y^SSS)  occurs  only  in  two  passages 
of  baiab,  in  both  of  wliicli  it  ia  iranslaled  •*  tbori  "  ' 
iheA.V.  Thus  (vii,  18,  iaj,"Jehovah  shall  hiat  f.rt 
the  My  that  it  in  the  uliernMist  pan  of  Ihe  rivei 
Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Ass, 
and  ihey  shsU  come,  and  shall  rest  all  of  them  it 
deai>latc  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  Fucka,  and  , 
all  the  Ihrn-nt"  (mmliulrim ;  Sept.  payait  Vulg./mto- 
lam).  By  some  this  has  liceii  Iranslaieii  eretirrii 
that  il  it  a  plant  of  same  kiiiil  is  evident  from  Iv 
"Instead  of  the  Ihom  (mialiali ;  K«iil.  oroi/Jq;  Vnlg. 
tatiaaai)  shall  come  up  Ihe  Hr- tree,  and  inalead  uf  lli< 

dentood  it  ^nerally  as  tliom,  shrub,  thorny  shrub,  amal 
tree,  or  thicket.  Others  have  attempted!  to  detine  il 
■peciAcally.  tendering  il  bramlde,  whitt^tboni,  eie.  (Cel- 
sius, IlirnA.  ii,  190) ;  but  nothing  certain  has  been  de- 
termined tespecling  it.  C-rlsius  endeavors  tu  trace  il  tr 
the  same  origin  as  ihe  Arabic  nniii,  which  he  stales  Ir 
be  the  name  of  ■  plant  nf  which  the  bark  is  employed 
in  tanning  leather.  'I'he  meaning  of  the  term,  he  con- 
tinues, in  Chaldee.  isijyfjrir,  rfySVyerf,  "lo  slick  inlo"  oi 
''a«,"aiid  it  is  therefore  snppmwd  to  refer  lo  a  prickly 
01  thorny  plant.    R.  beu-Meicch  says  that  commenta- 


■h  fnii 


inSy 


the.holv  bramble,  i 
ed  by  Dr.  Ruascll  aa 
Aleppo,  and  Hasselqn 
at  Scanderotia,  and  ; 
Seide.  It  is  al«>  foil 
(CalcMi).  Celain*  ai 
aa  staling  that  Muuiit  S; 


nch  pidiilt.  Buve  savs  of  it, 
us,  qui  est  voisin  de  inlre  K. 
of  tubus  {our  blartbtrry)  are 
ia  or  Arabia.  Av6ifi  suHrfai, 
und  in  I'alestine,  anil  is  menlion- 
•xitting  in  Ihe  neighbrirhuod  of 
SI  found  a  rubus  amimg  ibe  ruins 
iiiolber  iu  Ihe  iteigbborhnod  of 
lid  among  the  ruin*  of  I'eira  (?) 
It  hers  quote  Hebrew  aiiihniB 


e  bnslies 


WA),  ^ 


t  llor 


ly  bush  w 


everal  hsKthnni  I 


ohave 


ishe^  and 


he  spot  where  Ibe  phenomriHni  was  c.lBervetl,  being  a 
»)uesiereil  place  anil  offonlingexcellenl  pasture,  where- 
s  near  the  Chaiiel  of  the  ili<ly  Hush  not  ■  single  herb 
rows.    Shaw  slates  thai  I  he  Oryocmlha  A  ratica  grows 

a  ascending  Uuunt  Sinai;  "J'u  triMivd  eolra  let  lo- 


„L 


SluiiL    (Krui 


d  by  ■  BrlB 


Bnfh  In  Wntlr  Snn 
niih  by  Ibe  Editor.) 


chen  lie  gr«iiit  un  mttpUiaw 

Hi'liiiivin  mcnliuns  it  >a  called 

Ibit  UTR  unnot  have  anything  like  proof  ii 

riihfr  pUnl,    Trittram  remarks  C-'^'"'-  Uia.oftht  RiUe, 

p.  438),  "Tbe  tmih  denoles  Kime  particular  kind  of 

iMLih,  and  ^>peani  to  be  «i{uiva]ent  lo  tfae  Ep.vptian 

«ii*,  tbe  Acacia  XUatiai,  very  like  the  Acaria  wjra^or 

ikiiiak  tree,  but  smaller  and  closer  in  ftmwth.    The 

A.yilBlicaa  cammoa  in  the  Peniiiaula  nf  Sinai,  which 

name  fn>m  the  *•**  busb."    But  u  there  is  no  ely- 
DwIiigicBl  connection  between  tho  Arabic  tmil  (wtiich 

latter  U  ■  ilistiiictii,-e  tenn,  the  basis  of  tbe  lilentiAca- 
tion  of  the  latter  with  the  ocucia  eiitirely  faiK  enpecial- 
ly  B  the  Sept.  ao  constantly  undenlands  the  burning 
bush  to  have  been  a  bramble-like  plant;  moreover,  had 
it  been  the  well-known  tree  that  yielded  the  shiliim 
winid,  we  can  we  no  reason  for  the  use  of  a  peculiar  or 
diflerent  term  lo  ilesi|[iia>e  it.  It  was  evidently  not  a 
tree  at  all,  but  ■  low  bush,  probably  one  of  the  many 
■peciea  of  annual  thorny  plants  Uill  aboumline  on  the 
II  the  rainy 


FvKuriii  aevJmtuM. 

or  different  states,  perhaps,  of  the  same  tree;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  lu  assi^i  id  each  its  particular  signi- 
fication. Dr.Tristram  states  that  "the  Anbeof  the  Jor- 
dan vallev  conOiifl  the  name  tatair  to  the  PiiUurai  iim- 
fenruj^ or  Christ's  Thorn"  (i\'a(.  lIuLoflht  Biblr.  p. 428). 
17.  SiiiviTH  (r-iuj)  occura  in  several  passages  of 
Isaiah  (v,e;  vii, !B,  S4,  35 ;  ii[,tS;  x,  17;  xxvii,  4),iii 
all  of  which  it  is  associated  with  tiatulr,  the  two  being 
traiislaled  liortu  and  kriirt  in  the  A.  V.  From  the 
context  of  all  the  paatageB,it  is  evident  that  some  weed- 
like plants  are  intended,  either  of  ■  thorny  or  prickly 
nature,  or  such  as  spring  up  in  neglected  ciilturea  and 
are  si^s  of  desolation,  and  which  an  occasionally  em- 
'  e<l  for  fuel  Nothing  bos,  however,  been  nsceriiiD- 
Bs|icciing  the  plant  tntencled  by  iMi/iih,  and  consr- 
itly  it  has  been  variously  translated  in  the  several 


n  dry   a 


Hen 


aorpriie  at  Moses  that  the  highly  a 
was  not  cniwumed.  The  writer  wis  stmcR  witn  me 
habit  of  his  native  guide  on  Mount  Sinai,  who  conntant- 
ly  set  dre  to  these  bushes  as  he  met  them.  See  lltTSii. 
16.  .SiiAMtn  (-V1133)  occun  in  all  the  same  paaages 
as  the  next  word,  Adytlk,  below,  with  the  adililion  also 
•<f  lia.  xxxii.  13:  "lJ|ii<n  the  land  of  my  proplo  shall 
riinw  up  Ihnnis  (to<rim\  and  brien"  {ihamir^.  It  Is 
viriiimly  renilcred  by  the  Sept.,  jipiTOc.  xi>p™C-^*PP'C- 
BTpiMTic.  fqpn-  Accnrding  to  AUulfadl,  cited  bv  Ccl- 
diis  {f/ir,vi.  ii,  tS8},  "the  mmur  of  the  Arah^  is  a 
ihnmy  tree;  it  is  a  species  nf  Sidra  which  does  not 
pniduce  fniit."  No  thorny  plants  are  more  conspicu- 
ous in  ralestine  and  the  Bible  lands  than  diflereni 
kind!  of  Rhimnricnr.  The  Arabs  have  the  terms  Sa- 
lam,  Sidra,  IlAdl,  fi'iibht,  which  appear  lu  denote  eith^ 
vuietiea  or  diOerent  specie*  of  Puliurut  and  Zixj/phut, 


mologically  connected  with  the  ihiuui  tree  (L  q.  rs^). 
See  Shii-taii. 

18.  SillOm  Ciip)  occurs  in  Eiek.xxviii,a4:  "And 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brirr  (ntfiin)  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  lAom  (faW*)."  The 
Sept.  here  has  «<Ao^  and  the  Vulg.  affhidicHtam.  So 
also  Sai.lOs  (VbO)  occurs  (in  the  plur.)  inEzek.ii.G: 
"Though  brieni(sQrn6im)  and  rtoim  (MiftMiiml  be  with 
thee."  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  here  render  both  words 
vaguely  (TrBpoiaTpl\novai  Koi  ttnavariieoyrai,  iiKTfdu- 
li  tl  ivbetTiaTtt).  Several  Arabic  words  resemble  it  In 
sound;  as  i>^  signifying  a  kind  of  wormwood ;  ntEpJ,the 
plant  ifiUn  Mgugnm;  lifbAithe  rpriync  ortbedreeks, 
supposed  10  be  SiiUola  tali  and  S.  Irngui ;  nlal  or  lU- 
lalon,  which  signifies  the  Ihom  of  Ihe  date-tree,  while 
the  (Jhaldee  word  tiUrlii  sipiiaes  a  thorn  simply.  It  is 
probable,  therefi-re,  that  iUI6a  has  something  of  the 


ining,  ai 


I  tnUnm 


!  but  a 


r  lhe« 


Tristram,  however,  states  Ihst  "  the  Arabic 
n  is  applieil  lo  the  sharp  piiinis  on  tbe  ends 
nf  Ihe  palm-leaf,  and  also  to  the  bulcher's-broom  (Aus- 
cua  iicultatm),  a  plant  common  enough  in  many  pan* 
of  Palestine"  (Nut,Jii^.  o/lie  BOle,  p.481> 


iii'im)  w 


Butcber'a-broom  IButeui  aenlnUnt). 
9.  Stg  (-OB)  occura  (in  the  plur.)  in  »eve™l  pma- 
:  in  Ecclw.  xii,  6, "  u  Ibe  cncklinfc  of  Ihnmg 


«  pot,  e 


n  her  p4lace>," 
Amos  IV,  -i;  Nih.  i,  lU.     The  ScpL  in 
lions  have  employed  words  sigiiifjin^ 
veying  the  meaninfi  or  nrim ,-  but  the  e[ynK4ogy  does 
not  lead  lu  U>  aclecl  one  pliint  mure  Ihui  uiolher. 

20.  SiBpio  (ID^C)  is  mentioned  only  unce  ai  a  iea- 
«rt  shrub  (!«».  Iv,  )S),"AihI  instead  of  (he  brier  (nr- 
p4il,  Sept.  nvii^iiiVulg.  urtiru)  shall  cumc  up  ihe  myi^ 
tle^i"  Though  ibis  has  generally  been  considered  ■ 
thorny  and  prickly  plalit,  it  <laa  not  rolluw  rrum  the 
coniexC  that  such  i*  neceaaarily  meant.  It  would  be 
sufficient  Tor  Ihe  sense  thaC  lonK  useless  or  insignificant 
plant  be  understAod,  and  there  ani  many  siich  in  desert 
and  uncul^vateU  places.  In  addition  lo  PiiUurat  car- 
datUf  UrlicajCongzii^tjxaaof  Polyiromim,o(  Kuphorbiii^ 
etc.,  have  been  adduced ;  and  abo  Rutnt  acvlnilui,  or 
buIcher's-bTDom.    Theetvmology  of  Ihewonl  is  obscure. 

81.  TridSlot  (rpf^X'oe),  Lat.  (ftM/tn,  is  found  in 
Matt,  vii,  l6,"Do  men  gather  fig»  of  Ikallttr  {rpijia- 
Xuv);  and  again  in  IIebLVi.R,"Bul  that  which  beareth 
thorus  and  britri  {rpifioXiH.)  is  rejected."  The  name 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  two  or  three  plants,  one 
of  which  was,  do  doubt,  aquatic,  J^apa  milani.  Of  the 
two  kinds  of  laitd  IriiuU  mentioned  bv  the  tirrehs  (Di- 
oscorides,  iv,  15;  Theophrastus,  /ftaf.  Plant,  vi,  7,  5), 
tme  is  believed  by  Spinigel,  Slackhouse,  Knyle,  and 
others  to  refer  In  the  lyitulat  irrrttltii,  Liiin.,  the  other 
is  supposed  to  be  tbe  fagonia  Cnliai ;  but  see  Schnei- 
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der's  comntentarr  on  Theophrastus,  loccil^  and  Da  Ho- 
lin  (Flon  PoHiqia  .^ocionte,  p.  805),  who  ideutifie*  the 
(iiiuftu  of  Vii^  with  the  Cmimrnj  mfci^rapu,  linn. 
("sur-lhisUe").  Celsius  (//Krokii.  128)  argue*  in  fa- 
vctr  of  the  Faffoma  .imMra,  of  which  a  figure  is  gii'eD 
inShaw,rrurefa(Catal.Plant.No.829)!  see  also  For- 
skil,  Fb>T.  Arab.  p.  M).  Both  or  nearly  allied  species 
ate  found  in  dry  and  barren  places  in  the  East;  and, 
as  both  are  prickly  and  spread  over  the  surfsce  of  the 
ground,  Ibey  are  extremely  hurtful  Id  Inad  upon.  The 
word  TpijioXoq  is  Tun  her  iiiteresling  to  us  as  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Sept.  as  tbe  translation  of  durddr  (above). 
The  presence  of  species  of  iiibalui  iuHicaies  a  dry  and 
barren  uncultivated  soil, covered  with  prickly  or  tbomr 
plants.  The  TribaluM  ItrrtMlni,  however,  is  not  a  S|uiiy 
or  thorny  plant,  but  has  spines  on  the  fruit.  Tbe  Greek 
word  means  liteially  tkitr-proiyrd,  and  originally  de- 
noted Ihe  callrop,  nr  military  craw-foot,  an  instrument 
composed  of  three  radiating  sjiikes,  ihmwn  upon  the 
ground  to  hinder  and  aniH)y  cavalry  (Veget.  jii,  S4; 
Plutarch,  Moral,  ii,  TG).     See  Wkkd. 

2?.  TbKm  (1^)  01  TbenIk  (V::i)  occurs  (only  in  tbe 
plur.)  in  several  pame"!  of  Scripture,  as  in  Numb, 
xxxiii,  65;  Josh,  xxiii,  13,  where  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  tell  (liHim) ;  also  in  Job  v,  6  and  Prov.  zxii,  6. 
Itolh  are  invariably  rendered  "thorns"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  Sepuhas  rpifSoXoi;  in  I'rov.  iixii,e,Bnd  fJcX.ftc  in 
Numb,  xxxiii,  55  and  Josh,  xxiii,  18.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  zirmim  might  be  tbe  J2hamnitt  pttUurut.  but 
nothing  more  precise  has  been  oscei^oined  rcspecltng 
it  than  of  so  manv  other  of  these  thorny  plants;  and 
we  may  therefore,  with  Hichaelis,  say, "  Nullum  simile 
nomen  habent  relii|u»  linguB  Orientales;  ergo  fas  eat 
sapienti,  Cebiu  quoqne,  fas  Mt  et  roihi,  aliquid  igi>orare. 
Ignorautis  profestuo  via  ad  inveniendum  verum,  si  quia 
in  Uriente  iiucsierit,"     See  also  Thurn-huhiI!! 

TIIUIIN  IN  TiiK  Flksh  (itcoXd^  Tii  mipci).  an  in- 
Hictitm  ("a  messenger  of  iUtan  to  buffet  me'')  men- 
tioned by  Paul  as  an  offset  lu  his  exlranrdinari-  revela- 
titnis  (2  Cor,  xii,  7).  The  expression  has  called  forth 
very  many,  and  same  rer>'  absurd,  conjectures  (see  tbe 
commentators,  ad  foe),  which  may  be  resolved  inlo  the 
following  heads,  the  liist  two  of  which  an,  fniai  the 
nature  of  the  case,  out  of  the  question: 

I.  Spiiilaal  Templulvmi.-^itaiiy  have  thought  that 
the  aposlle  refento  diabolical  solicitations  ("  inleijectj- 
ones  SaMns"),  such  as  blasphemous  thoughts  (so  Uer- 
son,  Luther,  Calovius),  or  remuise  fur  his  former  life 
(UNander,  Blosheim,  etc),  or— according  to  Romish  in- 
terpreters who  seek  a  precedent  for  monkish  legends — 
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(so  Thoma*  Aquinas,  Lyra,  Bellar- 
Estius,  Com.  k  Lapide,  etc).    These  are  all  nega- 
tived, not  only  by  their  intrinsic  improbabililv,  but  bjr 
the  dcsh." 

2.  Pntonat  llolO- 
i/j.  — This  we  know 
Paul  frequently  ex- 
perienced, especially 
from  Judaiting  secta- 
ries and  hence  this 
explanation  has  been 
aeiaed  upon  by  many 

(e.  g;  Chrysoslom, 
Theophylact,(EruD)e- 
nius  Tbeodnret),  as 
well  as  later  oiies  (Cal- 
vin. Beio,  etc.)  and 
modems  (Frilxsche, 
Schrader,  etc.).  But  - 
this,  too,  nnild  hardly 
with  propriety  be  call- 
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adopted  by  very  many,  who  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
particular  ailment.  The  ancients  (Chrj'soetom,  The- 
ophylact,  CEcumeniua,  Jerome,  on  GaL  «>,  14)  mention 
keadae&ef  but  without  assigning  any  special  ground  for 
the  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed  hypochondriacal 
meianehofyf  which,  however  hardly  answers  the  condi- 
tions of  a  <nr6Xoi^,  whereby  actils  suffering  seems  to  be 
implied.  So  of  other  speculations,  for  which  see  Poli 
Synoptit,  ad  loc 

On  the  whole  (remarks  Alford,  ad  foe),  putting  to- 
gether the  figure  here  used,  that  of  a  thorn  (or  a  point- 
ed stake,  for  so  tncoKojIf  primarily  signifies  [see  Xenoph. 
A  naft.  V,  2, 5]),  occasioning  pain,  and  the  co\a^/iocj  or 
htffi^mg  (i.  e.  perhaps  putting  to  shame),  it  seems  quite 
neoessaiy  to  infer  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  some  dis- 
tresHng  and  tedious  bodily  malady,  which  at  the  same 
time  caused  him  mortification  before  those  among  whom 
he  exercised  his  muiistry.  Of  such  a  kind  may  have 
beoi  the^iaorder  in  his  eyes,  more  or  leas  indicated  in 
several  passages  of  his  history  (see  Acts  xiii,  9 ;  xxiii, 
1  sq. ;  GaL  iv,  14;  vi,  11).  But  as  affections  of  the 
eyes,  however  sad  in  their  consequences,  are  not  usual- 
ly (certainly  not  to  all  appearance  in  the  apostle's  case) 
very  painful  or  distressing  in  themselves,  they  hardly 
oome  up  to  the  intense  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Paul 
was  therefore  probably  troubled  with  some  internal  dis- 
ease of  which  the  marks  were  evinced  only  in  languor 
and  physical  anguish.  There  are  few  who  do  not  thus 
**  bear  about  in  their  body"  some  token  of  mortal  frailty. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding,  index  Programmatum,  p.  81 ;  and  by  Danz,  VTdr- 
feriK  p.  567,  Bagot,  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  (Lond.  1840); 
Prmtxton  Review,  July,  1863.     See  Pauu 

Thorn,  CoNFBRKNCK  OF,  also  known  as  **  the  Chari- 
table Con/erenee'*  (Colloquium  Charitaiitnan),  was  one 
of  those  ^orts  to  explain  away  the  differences  between 
the  several  bodies  of  Christians,  with  a  view  to  religious 
reunion,  of  which  the  17th  century  funiishes  more  than 
one  example.  It  was  appointed  in  the  city  of  Thorn, 
in  October,  1645,  by  Ladislaus  IV,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Reformed  preacher  at  Dantzic,  Bartholomew  Nigri- 
nns^  who  bad  become  a  Catholic,  and  persuaded  the  king 
that  soch  a  conference  would  be  attended  with  j^mkI  re- 
BttltSb  At  this  all  religious  parties  were  to  appear  and 
confer  together  on  religion,  and  oome  to  an  agreement. 
On  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  some  Saxon  divines  of 
Wittenberg,  especially,  were  invited  from  Germany; 
for  they  were  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all 
the  German  theologians.  The  Konigsberg  divines  were 
aooompanied  and  assisted  by  Calixtus  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  been  invited  by  elector  Frederick  William.  H  is  con- 
duct and  the  question  of  precedence  between  the  Konigs- 
berg and  the  Dantzic  divines  occupied  the  entire  time  of 
the  conference,  which  broke  up  without  any  result,  Nov. 
21, 1645.  The  ofiicial  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  are  printed  in  Calovius,  Historia  Syncretisti* 
CO,  See  also  Schrdckh,  Kirchengeschichte  teil  der  Refor* 
r,509;  Mosheim,£:oc2.&Mt.iii,  293, 859, 873,  note. 


Tbomdike,  Herbert,  a  learned  English  divine, 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came proctor  of  that  univenity  in  1688.  In  July,  1642, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Barley,  Hertford- 
shire; and  in  September,  1648,  was  elected  master  of 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  prevented  from  oc- 
cupying that  position,  it  being  secured  by  a  Mr.  Min- 
shulL  Later  he  wss  ejected  from  his  living  of  Barley. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  replaced  in  this  living,  but 
rengned  it  on  being  made  a  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  died  July,  1672.  He  assisted  Dr.  Walton  in 
the  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  particularly  in  mark- 
ing the  variations  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Test ; 
and  wrote  several  treatises:  A  Ditcourse  concerning  the 
Prhmtive  Form  of  the  GovemmeM  of  Churches  (Camb. 
1641,  8vo): — A  Discourse  of  Religious  Assemblies  and 
the  Public  Service  of  God  (ibid.  1642, 8vo) :  — ^  IHs- 
of  the  Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Chfistian  State, 
X.— Bb 


etc.  (Lond.  1649, 8vo) : — Just  Weights  and  Measures^  i.  e. 
the  Present  State  of  Religion  weighed  in  the  Balance,  etc 
(ibid.  1662,  4to) : — A  Discourse  of  the  Forbearance  of 
the  Penalties^  etc  (ibid.  1670,  8vo) : — Origines  Ecdesice, 
etc  (ibid.  1670) : — also  his  famous  book,  A  n  Epilogue  to 
the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  qf  England  (ibid.  3  parts, 
1670).     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Thorn-hedge  (Ha^lO^,  mesukdh;  for  Msiisp,  or 
perhaps  nmply  from  the  interlacing  of  the  briers ;  Sept. 
Kaviiv;  Vulg.  sepes),  a  hedge-row  of  thorny  plants  (Mic. 
vii,  4).  The  formidable  character  of  the  thorny  thick- 
ets in  Palestine  is  noted  by  almost  every  traveller. 
Near  Jericho  Mr.  Tristram  records  as  the  principal  tree 
'*the  Zizyphus  spina  Christie  growing  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  with  its  subangular  branches  studded  with 
long,  pointed,  and  rather  reflex  thorns — a  true  wait-a- 
bit  tree.  No  one  can  approach  it  with  impunity  unless 
clad  in  leather;  and  in  three  days  the  whole  party  were 
in  rags  from  passing  through  the  thickets"  (^Landofls- 
rael,  p.  202).  In  the  same  way  Messrs.  M'Cheyne  and 
Bonar  mention  how  Dr.  Keith  was  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  climb  a  verdant-looking  hill  by  **  strong  briers 
and  thorns,"  through  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
force  a  passage.  They  add,  '^  Some  time  after,  when 
sailing  up  the  Bosphorus,  conversing  with  a  gentleman 
whom  we  had  met  in  Palestine,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  climbed  Mount 
Tabor  to  obtain  the  delightful  view  from  its  summit.  His 
answer  was,  *  No ;  why  should  I  climb  Mount  Tabor  to  see 
a  oountrv  of  thorns  ?'   He  was  thus  an  unintentional  wit- 

w 

ness  of  the  trnth  of  God's  Word"  {Mission  of  Inquiry,  p. 
1 19).  Such  predictions  as  Isa.  vii,  28, 24 ;  xxxii,  12-15 ; 
Hos.  ix,  6,  acquire  additional  force  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  so  often  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  ruins — 
once  pleasant  *^  tabernacles" — or  in  r^ons  which  must 
formeriy  have  been  rich  and  fruitful  fields,  that  these 
thorns  and  briers  now  maintain  their  undisputed  and 
truculent  empire.  Thus,  at  Beth-nimrah,  the  traveller 
says,  **  The  buUdings  may  have  been  extensive,  but  the 
ruins  are  now  shapeless,  and  generally  choked  by  the 
prickly  vegetation"  (Tristram,  Lartd  of  Israel,  p.  522). 
Again,  **  We  rode  up  the  Ghor,  through  a  maze  of  zizy- 
phus  bush,  which  encumbers  a  soil  of  almost  incredible 
richness ;  watered  every  mile  by  some  perennial  brook, 
but  without  trace  of  inhabitant  or  cultivation.  Now 
and  then  we  saw  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  the  ruined  heap 
of  some  old  village,  or  a  piece  of  a  broken  water-course, 
to  tell  us  that  once  the  hand  of  civilization  was  here. 
Myriads  of  turtle-doves  peopled  these  thickets.  We 
put  them  up  absolutely  by  scores  from  every  bush. 
The  neste  of  the  marsh-sparrow  bore  down  the  branch- 
es by  their  weight,  and  the  chirping  was  literally  deaf- 
ening. The  bushes  and  weeds  were  laden  with  seeds" 
(ibid.  p.  670).  In  his  last  words  king  David  compares 
the  sons  of  Belial  to  "  thorns  thrast  away,  because  they 
cannot  be  taken  with  hands;  but  the  man  that  shall 
touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a 
spear**  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  6, 7).  A  traveller  tells  how  out  of 
one  of  these  bushes  of  nubk  he  tried  to  get  a  dove, 
which,  when  shot,  had  fallen  into  it;  *' but,  though  I  had 
my  gloves  on,  each  attempt  made  my  hand  bleed  and 
smart  most  painfully,  as  the  thorns  will  not  yield  in  the 
least.  I  failed  in  like  manner  when  I  tried  to  cut  a 
stick"  (Gadsby,  Wanderings^  ii,  60).  When  we  remem- 
ber that  a  single  thorn  is  sometimes  a  couple  of  inches 
long, ''  as  sharp  as  a  pin  and  as  hard  as  a  bone,"  we  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  allusions  in  Numb,  xxxii t, 
55;  Prov.  xxvi,  0;  Ezek.  xxviii,  24;  2  Cor.  xii,  7;  and 
we  can  understand  what  a  hopeless  barrier  was  a  "  hedge 
of  thorns"  (Prov.  xv,  19 ;  Hos.  ii,  6).  The  nubk,  or  uzy- 
phus,  is  much  used  for  fueL  Occurring  everywhere,  it 
is  easily  obtained ;  its  slender  twigs,  intensely  dry,  flash 
up  at  once  in  a  fierce,  brilliant  flame,  and,  although  very 
different  from  the  steady  glow  of  retefn  charcoal, "  coals 
of  Juniper,"  a  successive  supply  is  sufficient  to  heat  the 
kettle  of  the  camping  traveller.     To  its  rapid  iguitiuu 
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The  Iffibt,  m  Dklim  {Zifjph-u  ijifna  C*ruti). 
the  pulniist  alludes,  "Before  your  pnls  am  feel 
■h»niB,  he  shall  nweep  tham  bhi;  u  with  ■  whiriw 
(Pu.  iTiii,  9) ;  where  "  Ihe  brighlnm  of  the  6amt,  the 
heighi  to  which  it  moiinu  in  «ii  inslatit.the  fury     '  ' 
which  it  «eem>  to  rage  on  all  siiloa  of  the  veawL  _ 
fon»  and  even  ■ubliniity  to  [he  image,  though  taken 
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-a  cottager's  wife  boiling  her  pot"  (Horgley,  ad  loc.y. 
Exploding  »  quickly,  they  ara  as  speedily  quenched 
CPaa.  cxviii,  12);  and  there  is  small  result  from  their 
noisy  cre;uUtion  (Bcclea.Tii,6).  "Kidicple  is  i  facul- 
ty much  prized  by  ita  piiMsssors,  yet,  intrinsically,  it 
is  a  Mnsll  faculty.  A  scofflng  man  ia  in  no  lofty  mood 
for  the  time;  shows  more  of  the  imp  than  the  angel. 
This,  too,  when  his  scoffing  is  what  we  call  just  and  has 
some  foundation  in  truth.  While,  again,  the  laughter 
of  foola — that  vain  sound—aaid  In  Scripture  to  resemble 
'  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot'  (which  they  can- 
not heat,  hut  only  soil  and  begrime),  must  be  regarded 
in  these  later  limes  as  a  very  serious  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  vretchednea"  (Carlvle,  MiiallaaUt,  ii, 
119).  Dr.  Tristram  further  remarks.  "I  have  noticed 
dwarf  bushes  of  the  siiy/iAui  growing  out«dc  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  Kedron  valley;  but  it  is  in  the 
low  plains  that  it  reaches  its  full  size  and  changes  ita 
name  to  the  dhom  tree.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
lotus-tree.  The  thorns  are  long,  sharp,  and  recun'ed. 
and  often  create  a  frateriiig  wound.  The  leaves  are  a 
very  bright  green,  oval,  but  not,  as  has  been  said,  of  the 
shape  of  the  ivy.  The  boughs  are  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar, the  blossom  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit  a  brif;hl- 

proTusion  from  December  to  June.  It  is  tbe  sin  of  a 
■mall  gooseberry,  of  a  pleasant,  subacid  flavor,  with  a 
stone  like  the  hawthorn,  and,  whether  fresh  or  dried, 
lurms  an  agreeable  dish,  which  we  often  enjoye<l,  mix- 
ing the  berries  with  Uben,  or  sour  milk.  There  ia  nn 
fence  more  impervious  than  that  formed  of  niibk:  and 
the  Bedawiu  contrive  to  form  one  round  their  little  com- 
plois  with  IriSing  labor.  They  simply  cut  down  a  few 
branches  and  lay  them  in  line  as  snon  as  the  barley  is 
sown.  No  cattle,  goata,  or  tsmela  will  attempt  In  force 
it, insignificant  as  it  appelr^  nut  more  than  a  yard  high; 
and  the  twigs  and  recurved  spines  become  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  lo  pull  the  branches  aaide" 
{Xol.  HiX.  nfthe  Biblr,  p.  429).     See  TiiORS. 

The  fences  of  prickly  pear  or  Imlian  Sc  (.Opunlia  iml- 
^iirii),  now  so  common  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  were 
uuknuwD  in  Bible  timea,  the  plant  having  only  (auud  iU 
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way  to  the  Old  Worid  after  the  disnveTy  of  America 
(Tristram,  ;VotHiK,o//*«fliW(,  p.  4S9),  At  present, 
however,  it  forms  the  common  hedge-ihom  of  Palestine, 
especially  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.     It 

as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  The' leaf  is  studded  with 
tlioms,  and  is  of  oval  shape,  about  ten  inches  long,  six 
wide,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  stem  and 
branches  arc  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  certain 
numbei  of  those  succulent  leaves  that  grow  together 
the  year  after  their  Hrat  appearance,  when  each  is  laden 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  yellow  blotaoma,  which  are  rapid- 
ly matured  into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  fruit  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg.     See  Ukihib. 

TbonitOD,  Thomaa  C,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  ihe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Dum- 
fries, Va.,  Oct.  12,  1790;  graduated  in  bis  narive  pUce, 
and  began  to  preach  when  sixteen  years  old.  In  IB13 
he  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference;  and  was  inos- 
ferred  to  the  Klississippi  Conference  to  take  charge  of 
Old  Centeiiar>'  College  in  1B4I.  From  some  misunder- 
standing, he  left  the  Methodist  and  joined  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  bnt  refused  onlination,  not  ac- 
cepting the  iloclrine  of  uninlemipted  apostolical  succes- 
uun.  In  1850  he  relumed  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  was  readmitted  into  the  Mississippi  Conference  in 
IB63.  He  died  March  23,  ISfiO.  He  wrote  TAeo^Kui 
Colloqaia  and  Slavery  <u  il  II  in  (Ae  Unilrd  Stala,  in 
reply  (o  Dr.  Channing,     See  Simpson,  Cgctop.  o/MeA- 
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Thornton,  W.  L..  an  ei 

pupil  of  the  venerable  James  Sigston,  Leeds.  He  was 
accepted  at  Ihe  Conference  of  1830.  receiving  aa  hia 
first  circuit  an  appointment  to  Glasgow,  where  be  re. 

After  a  three  years'  residence  in  that  north-easleni  sea- 
port, he  was  removed  to  the  First  London  Circuit  in 
1884,  from  thence  to  the  Leeds  East  Circuit  in  1837, 
and  to  Bath  in  1838.  Alter  a  three  yean'  location  at 
Bath.  Mr,  Thornton's  itinerant  career  terminated,  ami 
in  1841  he  became  the  reaident  classical  tutor  of  the 
Arst  theological  institute  eslahlished  in  Methodism, 
which,  commencing  at  Hoxton,  was  afterwards  divided 
between  Richmond  and  Didsbury;  and  in  l»42beiTent 
lo  its  northem  branch,  near  Manchester.  He  remained 
there  till  1849.  when  he  was  appointed  editor  of  tbe 
Wesleyan  periodicals.  In  1864  Mr.  Thornton  repre- 
sented the  British  Conference  at  the  Oeneral  Conference 
ofthsUethalist  Episcopal  Church;  he  then  proceeded 
to  Canada,  and  presided  over  that  cnnference.  and  also 
over  that  in  Eastern  British  America.  On  his  return 
home,  he  waa  elected  president  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, hut  died  very  suddenly,  in  his  presidential  year, 
March  G.  IBCIi.  Hr.Thumlon  was  a  man  of  line  talents 
and  thorough  culture.  In  early  life  he  had  given  him- 
self to  hard  and  systematic  study.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  eloquent,  hia  style  finished  and  elegant;  as  an  ed- 
itor he  waa  indnstrioua  and  successful. 

Tliorawell,  JAHEaHE!iRY.D.D.,an  eminent Pres- 
bvterian  divine  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Marlborough 
bistricLS.C..  Dec.  9. 1812.  He  received  a  good  oom- 
mon-schonl  Irsining;  prepared  for  college  attbeCheww 
Academv,  S.  C  ;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  CoU^e  in 
1831 ;  and  subsequently  studied  at  Harvard  Univernly 
and  in  Europe.  Afler'some  attention  to  the  law.  he  de. 
voted  himself  tn  theology,  was  licensed  by  Bethel  Pres- 
bytery, and  in  1834  was  ordained  and  installed  paator  of 
the  Church  at  Lancaster  Court-house.  S,  C. :  and  Boon 
after  the  churches  of  Waxhaw  and  .Six  Mile  were  added 
to  his  charce.  This  telatH>n  existed  until  1837.  when  he 
was  elected  lo  the  profesaoiahip  of  logic,  belles-lcltivs, 
and  critidam  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  which 
melaphyuca  was  soon  added.  In  these  departments  he 
iaught  with  uncommon  ability  and  suceesa.  "In  Amer- 
ica he  fully  deserves  the  diatinguiahed  title  which  hia 
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■dmiren  have  long  bettowed  upon  him  of  'the  Logi- 
ruu.'  "  Id  1840  he  r«i(tned  his  profMsorehip,  and  wai 
iiuulled  puiflc  of  the  freibjteriui  Church  si  Coliiiu- 
hia,  S.  C 1  in  1841  tfecame  profewur  of  ucred  liun- 
lure  idd  evidences  of  Chriaisniiy  in  Soulh  CmoIiiis 
College;  in  18SI.  pssior  of  the  iilebe  Street  Church. 
CbarJeaton,  S.  C;  in  ISoI  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Suuth  CBinlina  College;  in  1856  waa  elected  pmfeMoc 
of  theology  in  the  I'lieologiesl  Seminsry,  Columbii 
klsD  pastur  at  the  First  rresbyterisn  Church  of 
place,  in  which  Ubonhe  continued  nnril  his  death.  Aug. 
1, 1861.  Dr.  Thomwell  published,  The  Argummtt  of 
Homanistt  from  Iht  /•ifullibiiilg  of  Ike  Church  and  Ttl- 
timmy  ofllu  f'aiheri  on  bekal/o/Ihe  Apocrypha,  Dii~ 
autd  <ml  HifuM,  etc.  (H.  V.  ISti).  This  is  sn  n- 
■wer  to  a  serie*  of  letters  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  (sfterwards 
bishop)  Lt-nch  an  the  inspirstioa  of  Ibe  Apocrypha. 
"  Aa  a  rvfuiatiiHi,  Ibis  work  of  Mr.  Tfaomweirs  is  com- 
plete" {Bibl.  Jlrp.  and  Pnaer.  Brv.  April,  1846,  p.  S68) : 
—Ducourta  on  Trulh  (1855,  ISmoi  1869,  8vo),  deliv- 
ere<l  in  the  chapel  of  the  South  Cirolina  College;  a 
work  highly  commended.  He  also  published  single 
•erTDons,  tracts,  tmy»,  etc.,  and  papers  in  the  Soalhera 
PrttbftrHm  Rmra.  Dr.  Thomwell  was  endowed  with 
genius  of  an  exalted  chsracler;  a  clear,  penetrating,  log- 
ical mind,  which  was  culiirated  by  prufuund  study,  and 

ion.  "  Aa  a  pastor,  kind,  affectionate,  and  worthy  of  all 
reliance;  as  •pulpitorator,B  model  ofglowingieal  and 
ferrid  eloquence;  as  a  teacher,  gifted."  Rev.  H.  W. 
Ueecber  says  concerning  him,  ■'  By  common  fame,  Dr. 
Thomwell  was  the  must  brilliant  minister  in  the  Old- 
school  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  most  brilliant  de- 
bater in  itt  deneral  Assembly.  This  reputation  he  early 
gained  and  nerer  losu"  See  Wilson,  Prufr.  ffifl.  .4  fma- 
IHC,  lS6S,p.209;  U\i\naf,DtcLof  Bril.(md  Amrr.Au- 
lluirt,  a.  V. ;  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  IM.  (1866),  ii, 
as*:  La  BoTde,  Hitt.  of  South  Cantiaa  College,  1859; 
Pmb.  Hag.  foU  \-ii     (J,  L.  3.) 

or.    See  Yobk,  Council 

Tliorwaldcan,  Alsirt  Bkrtil,  the  renowned 
Danish  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  18, 
1770,  and  was  the  son  of  Uottschalk  Thorwaliben,  a  ns- 
tirc  of  Iceland.  A  tradition  had  long  been  presFrred 
in  his  family  that "  the  gods  had  promised  Harold  (king 
Harold  Hilrtetaiid,wbowaB  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bra- 
Talla,  in  786)  a  deocendant  whose  fame  should  spread 
from  the  extremities  of  the  North  even  to  Che  sunny 
Kgiofl*  of  the  Sonth."  He  asMsted  his  father  (a  carver 
ID  wood)  at  ■  very  early  age,  and  when  eleven  years 
old  attended  the  free  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Cofienhagen,  receiving  when  seventeen  a  silver  medal 
"   "  '  '      a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  Rrpoiing. 


and  ■ 


y  the  I 


U  gold  n 


ffModom  Drieeafiom  the  Tengtie.  Two  years  later 
be  drew  the  grand  priie  entitling  him  to  the  royal  pen- 
sion, but,  this  being  then  enjoyed  by  another,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  three  yearn,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tinued his  professional  pursuits  and  engaged  in  general 
atody.  Thofwaldsen  set  out  for  Italy  May  20,  [796. 
arrived  at  Naples  in  January,  1797,  and  reached  Rome 
March  8.  After  etrnggling  against  many  discourage- 
ments,  success  wailed  upon  him;  his  fame  spread  far 
and  wide;  and  Christian  (then  cmwn-prince)  of  Den- 
mark wrote  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Co- 
penbagen.  telling  him  of  the  disouvcrv  of  a  white  mar- 
ble quarry  in  Norway.  In  July,  1319^  he  started  to 
make  his  Bist  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  arrived  at 
CopenhagOT  Oct.  3.  He  was  entertained  with  public 
Ituta  and  other  expressions  of  gratitude  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  retumed  to  Rome.  There  he  remained 
mlil  1888,  when  he  decided  to  return  lo  Copenhagen, 
and  the  Danish  government  sent  a  frieate  lo  convey 
him  and  his  works  to  Denmark.  In  1841,  finding  the 
<liiD«te  to  disagree  with  bim,  be  felt  compelled  to  te- 


'  turn  to  Italy,  but  retamed  to  Denmark  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  suddenly,  Manih  24, 1844.  The  favor- 
ite style  of  Thorwaldsen  was  AoHo-HJinw,  in  which  he 
was  the  greatest  master  of  his  age.  His  principal 
works  are,  Cii-ul  andtht  Ttcelvt  Apoilitt i—Froctaiim 
lo  Gvlgotka  i—John  the  Baplitl  Preaching  in  the  WUder- 
tteu,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Oipenhagen : — En- 
try into  JenaaUm;—JUI)tcca  al  Iht  WtlL  See  EngliA 
Vyciop.itf£ioff.t.v.;  3pooaeT,mog.ilisl.offme  Am, 

Tbotb.  The  Egyptian  deity  of  written  learning, 
the  author  of  the  mysllcai  treatises  on  medicine  and 
sacred  literature,  called  by  the  (ireeke  the  Hermetic 
books,  and  himself,  as  the  author  of  them,  Hemiri  Tiit- 
megitlui,  and,  in  his  character  of  introducer  of  souls  in 
Hades,  Hemti  Ptythopompot,  He  had  many  namea 
and  occupations,  which  leil  to  his  identification  with  ' 
many  of  the  chief  diviuiiies  by  virtue  of  a  parity  of 
offices.  He  was  called  on  a  sUtue  in  the  Lej'den  Mu- 
seum "He  who  is  the  good  Saviour;"  and  on  some  of 
the  funeral  papyri  betakes  the  place  of  Anubis,  or  even 
Horns,  with  respect  to  (he  souls  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths  it  was  the  duty  of  Thoih 
to  weigh  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  and  to  read  from  hi* 
tablets  a  record  of  their  actiona  in  the  past  life.  Thoih 
was  aliK)  the  god  of  all  writing,  and  founder  of  all  the 
sdencea.  He  brought  lo  the  gods  a  translation  ■>f  all 
the  sacred  bunks,  and  he  was  called  the  "Scribe  of  the 
Gods."  and  the  "  Lord  of 
'     "■   ■      Words."     ■ 


Tbolh   1 


a   god 
itifled 


surmounted  bv  the  horns 
and  lunar  disk;  but  of- 
tentimes he  was  figured 
wiihahunianhead,hav. 
i.ng  that  of  the  ibis  as  a 
eoijfvre,  and  wearing  iha 
-4  fe/ crown.  As  Tbolh- 
Aiah,  or  Tboth  the 
Moon,  he  waa  generally 

the  tigure  of  an  infant  | 
wilh  thin  bowed  thighs,  ~ 
possibly  lo  indicate  the 
moon  in  its  first  quarter.  At  other  time*  he  was  repre- 
sented as  an  adult  man,  bearded,  and  wearing  the  short 
Inin-cioth,  or  ihmli,  of  the  Kgypliane ;  somelimes  he  car- 
ried in  bis  hand  the  eye  of  Horns,  the  symbol  of  the  full 
mooD,  the  Cucufa  or  Ua$  sceptre,  and  the  crux  aniata. 
In  his  latter  characlerisricsThoth  was  regarded  as  one 
and  (he  same  with  Khamu  of  Thebes.  The  Cynoceph- 
alas  ape  was  also  sacred  to  the  god  Thoth.  and  hicro- 
glyphically  figured  for  him.     It  was  Thoth  w 


re  of  Thoih. 


formulas,  thus  imparting  a  knowledge  of  di 
which  was  supposed  to  elevate  man  to  the  height  of  the 
gods.  It  was  only  necessary  to  pronounce  these  formulas 
in  the  name  of  the  deceased  over  his  mummy,  and  to 
place  a  copy  of  them  by  his  side  in  the  coffin,  to  insure 
for  him  the  benefit  of  their  influence  in  the  danger* 
which  he  had  lo  combat  in  the  lower  regions.  Should 
any  one  lake  possession  of  ihe  magic-hook  composed  by 
(he  god  Thoth  before  he  has  been  initiated,  supernatu- 
ral catastrophe*  will  assail  him.  He  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  the  Phmnicians,  Scythians,  German*,  GauK 
and  other  ancient  nations.  His  symbol  was  the  ibis; 
and  his  festival  was  celebrated  on  Ihe  first  day  of  the 
first  moon  in  the  year,— Cooper,  J rcAutc  Dicl,a.v.  See 
EnvpT. 

Thra'cia,  or  Thrace  (Qpyai),  occurs  in  the  Bible 
in  one  passage  of  the  Apocrypha  only  (3  Mace,  xii,  35), 
where  a  Thracian  horseman  (rcSv  imriuiK  9pf<iiv  th; 
"a  horseman  of  Thracia")  ia  incidenlally  mentioned, 
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Tbe  .VuM.  nr  Dhtm  {Zlij/pAiu  qn'na  Chrutfi. 
the  pnliDMl;  Blludes,  "Befnre  your  pots  cin  f^l  th« 
tb»ms,  he  ahall  «vreep  tbam  iwa^  M  wiih  a  obirli 
(Pu.  Iviii,  9) :  where  "  (he  brightneH  o(  the  flame,  the 

which  it  ■eema  to  rage  on  aJI  H<l<jt  of  tbe  Temel,  _ 
fane  and  even  auhlimity  (o  tbe  imat^,  though  taken 
from  one  o(  the  comtnoiieat  nccuireiieea  of  the  loweM 
life— a  oattager'a  wife  boiling  her  pot"  (Honlef ,  ad  Inc.). 
Exploding  ao  quickly,  they  are  oa  apeedily  quenched 
(Pi«.  civiii,  12);  and  there  ia  small  result  from  ih^ii 
niiiay  crefatatian  (Eccles.Tii,C).  "Kidicule  ia  a  facul- 
ty much  prized  by  ita  pixaeeaars,  yet,  intrinaically,  il 
ia  a  amall  faculty.  A  BCofBng  man  ia  in  no  lofty  mood 
for  the  dme;  ahowa  more  of  the  imp  than  the  angeL 
Thin,  100,  when  bia  acofflng  ia  what  ve  call  Juu  anil  has 
some  foundation  in  tnith.  While,  again,  the  laughur 
of  foali — that  rain  sound — said  in  Scripture  to  reaemble 
'  the  ertckling  of  thorns  under  a  pot'  (which  they  can- 
not heal,  but  ouly  soil  and  begrime),  must  be  regarded 
in  these  later  timea  aa  a  rery  serious  addition  to  the 
■um  of  human  wretcbednesa"  (Carlyle,  lUiscdlani/i.  ii, 
119>  Dr.  Triatram  further  remarkis  "I  have  noticed 
dwarf  bushes  of  tbe  ziii/iihiu  growing  outaide  tbe  wt 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  Kedron  valley;  but  it  ia  in  t 
low  plains  that  it  reaches  its  full  size  and  changes 
■       ■■*  '     ■  ■     ra  called  t 


lotUfr 


The  tbomi 


elong 


and  of^en 

very  britcht  green,  oval,  but  n 
shape  of  the  ivv.  The  boug 
Ur,  the  blossom  small  and  wb 
yellow  berry,  which  the  tree 
profusian  frnm  December  to  June.  It  is  the 
small  gooseberry,  of  a  pleasant,  aulncid  flavd 
atone  like  the  hawthorn,  and,  whether  fresh 
fiirma  an  agreeable  dish,  which  we  often  enjn}-ed.  mix- 
ing the  berries  with  Men,  or  snur  milk.  There  is  no 
fence  more  impervious  than  that  fiirmed  of  aubk;  and 
the  Bedawin  contrive  lo  form  one  mund  their  lilUe  com- 
plota  with  trifling  labor.  They  aimply  cut  down  a  few 
branches  and  lay  them  in  line  aa  anon  as  the  barley  is 
aown.  No  cattle,  goata,  or  camels  will  attempt  to  force 
it,  indgniRcant  aa  il  appears,  not  more  than  a  yard  high; 


(Xal.  Hilt.  n/tt«  BUJf,  p.  429).     See  TriORV. 

The  fences  of  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig  (Ojmitlia  vol' 
j.(ria),  now  so  common  in  (be  lands  of  the  Bible,  were 
unknown  in  Bible  titnes,tbe  plant  having  only  louud  ita 
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wav  to  tbe  Old  World  after  the  discovery  of  America 
(Tristram,  A'at.»uf.  o/ /An  £iMe,  p.  432).  At  present, 
however,  it  forms  the  common  hedge-thorn  of  ralesline, 
especially  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  of  Sharon.     It 

as  thick  as  s  man's  body.  The  leaf  is  aludded  with 
thorns,  and  ia  of  oval  shape,  about  ten  inchea  long,  aix 


tbe  year  after  their  flnt  appesrsnce,  when  each  is  laden 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  yellow  blossoms,  which  are  rapid- 
ly matured  into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  fmit  of  the  size 
and  abape  of  a  ben'a  egg.     See  Hkdge. 

Thornton,  Thomaa  C,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Helhodiat  Episcopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  in  Dum- 
fries, Vs.,  Oct,  13,  1790;  grsduated  in  his  native  place, 
and  began  to  preach  when  sixteen  years  old.  In  1813 
be  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference;  and  was  tians- 
ferred  to  the  Misaisaippi  Conference  to  Uke  charge  of 
Old  Centenary  College  in  IB4!.  From  some  miauiider- 
standing,  be  left  the  Hetbodist  and  joined  tbe  Frotrs- 
lant  Episcopal  Church,  but  refused  onlinalion,  not  ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  of  uninterrupted  apostolical  auceea- 
aion.  In  1830  be  relumed  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  was  readmitted  into  the  Mississippi  Conference  ilk 
1853.  He  died  March  33,  laiO.  He  wrote  TheoU-gical 
Calloguiei  and  Slaimy  at  il  It  ia  tht  UnUrd  Stata,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Channing,     See  Simpson,  Cgdop.  ofHeli- 

Thornton,  W.  L..  sn  eminent  English  Weslevan 
minister,  waa  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1810.  and  was  a 
pupil  of  the  venerable  James  Sigslon,  Leeiis.  He  was 
accepted  at  the  Conference  of  18S0.  receiving  as  his 

After  a  three  years'  residence  in  that  north-eaateni  sea- 
port, he  waa  removed  to  the  First  London  Cireuit  in 
1834,  from  thence  to  the  Leeda  East  Circuit  in  1837. 
and  to  Batb  in  1833.  Af^r  a  three  yean'  location  at 
Bath.  Mr.Thomion'a  itinerant  career' terminated,  and 
in  1841  he  became  the  resident  classical  tutor  of  the 
Hrst  theological  initilute  established  in  Hethodiam. 
t  Hoxton,  was  afterwarda  divided 
idDidsbury;  and  in  IM2  be  went 


ir  Manch 


He  I 


ill  1849.  when  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Wesleyan  periodicals.     In   1864  Mr.  Thornton  tepre- 
the  British  Conference  at  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  he  then  proceeded 
Canada,  and  presided  over  that  conference,  and  also 
er  that  in  Eastern  British  America.     On  his  return 
ime,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  Confer- 
ee, but  died  rerv  suddenlv,  in  his  presidential  veat. 
March  (1.1865.     Mr. Thornton  waa  a  man  of  line  ta'lenis 
.rough  culture.     In  early  life  he  had  given  him- 
hard  and  systematic  study.    As  a  preacher  he 
waa  eloquent,  his  style  finished  and  elegant;  as  an  ed- 
itor he  waa  industrious  and  successful 

Thorawell,  Jskks  Henhv.  D.D..an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine  and  educator,  was  bum  in  Marlborough 
Districu  S.  C.  Dec.  9. 1813.     He  received  a  good  com- 
mon-school training ;  prepared  for  college  at  the  Cherav 
Acsdemv,  S.  C. :  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in 
1881 1  and  snbsequentlv  studied  at  Harvard  University 
and  in  Europe.     After 'some  sttention  to  the  law.  he  de^ 
voted  himself  to  theology,  was  licensed  by  Bethel  Pres- 
bytery, and  in  1834  waa  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
e  Chureh  at  Lancaster  Court-house.  H.  C. ;  and  soon 
ter  the  churches  of  Wa^haw  and  Six  Mile  were  added 
hia  charge.    This  relation  exiatedunril  1837.  when  he 
IB  elected  to  the  professomhip  of  logic,  belles-let Irea. 
and  criticism  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  which 
.taphysics  was  soon  luided.    In  these  departments  he 
igbt  with  uncommon  ability  and  success.    "In  Amer- 
I  he  fully  deserm  the  dislinguiataed  title  which  bis 
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admiicn  bsTC  loog  btMOwed  npon  him  of  'tbc  Logi- 
cian."' Id  1840  be  reujined  his  prorenorahip,  and  ira> 
iiutilkd  puioT  of  ihe  Pmbflerian  Church  at  Colum- 
bia, Sl  C.;  in  1641  bccainr  piofeeaur  of  sacred  liters- 
lure  and  ecidencet  of  Christianity  in  South  Carulina 
College;  in  1861,  paator  of  the  Ulebe  Street  Church. 
Charleston,  S.  C;  io  ISfil  accepled  the  presidency  of 
South  Carolina  College;  in  18i>6  waa  elected  prnfewor 
of  theob^v  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  anil 
also  pastor  of  the  Fint  Presbrteciui  Church  of  that 
place,  in  which  labors  be  continued  until  his  death.  Aug. 
I,  1861.  Dr.  Thomwell  published,  The  ATgamealt  of 
Homawitfron  lit  InfallibaHy  of  ike  Church  and  Tt$- 
tiavHig  o/tke  Falhtn  on  brhn(fof  tkt  Apocrypha,  Dit- 
eumd  and  Sfful/d,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1845).  This  is  an  an- 
aver  to  a  aeries  of  lei  ten  by  the  Ker.  Dr.  {sfierwardi 
biahop)  Lvnch  on  the  ioapiralion  of  the  Apocrj'pha. 
"As  a  refutation,  this  work  of  Mr.  Thomwell's  is  cnni- 
pleie"  {Bibi.  Rep.  ai^  Primr.  Ra.  April,  1845,  p.  268) : 
—DiteoarteM  on  Truth  (1855,  12moi  1869,  8vo),  deliv- 
ered in  the  chapel  of  the  South  Carolina  College ;  a 
work  highlj  eomtneniled.  He  also  published  single 
semxiDSi,  tracts,  eaaays,  etc,  and  papers  in  the  Soulheiit 
Pretbfttrim  Smian,  Dr.  Thomwell  was  endowed  with 
genius  of  an  exalted  character ;  a  clear,  penetra  ling,  Ing- 
ical  mind,  which  was  cultivated  by  profound  study,  and 
coiaecratcd  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  relig- 
ioo.  "As  a  pastor,  kind,  atfectinnate,  and  worthy  of  all 
reliance;  as  a  pulpit  oraLor,  a  model  of  glowing  xeal  and 
fervid  doquence;  as  ■  teacher,  gified,"  Rev.  H.  W. 
Beecher  savs  concerning  him,  "Bv  common  Eime,  Dr. 
Thomwell  was  the  most  brilliant  minister  in  Ihe  Otd- 
•cbool  Piesbyterian  Church,  and  the  most  brilliant  de- 
bater in  its  Ueneral  Assembly.  This  reputation  he  early 
gained  and  never  lost,"  SfeWi]ioa,Prab.Hut.Alma- 
aae,  1B63,  p.  209 ;  Alllbone,  Wrt.  nfBril.  and  A  nrr.  A  u- 
lAort,  s.  V. ;  Duyckinck,  Cgclnp.  nfAmer.  IM.  (1866),  ii, 
334;  La  Btaie,  Hut.  of  South  Caraliaa  CoUigt,  1859; 
Frttb.  Mug.  ToL  viL     {J.  L  S.) 

See  YOBK,  Council 


Tborwaldaen,  Als«rt  Bkbth,  the  renowned 
Danish  sculptor,  waa  bom  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  19, 
1770,  and  was  Ihe  son  of  Gottschslk  Thorwaldsen,  a  na- 
tive of  Iceland.  A  crsdition  had  long  been  preserved 
in  his  familv  that "  the  gods  hsd  promised  Harold  (king 
HanM  Hildetand,  who  was  killed  in  Ihe  bsttle  of  Bra- 
valla,  in  786)  a  descendant  whose  fame  should  spread 
frnm  the  extremities  of  the  North  erea  to  the  sunny 
regions  of  the  South."  He  assisted  his  father  (a  caner 
■a  wood)  at  ■  very  early  age,  and  when  eleven  years 
old  attended  the  free  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts. 
Copenhagen,  receiving  when  aeventeen  a  silver  medal 
front  the  aodemy  for  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  Rrpoting, 
and  at  twenty  Ihe  small  gold  medal  for  a  sketch  of 
RfBodont*  Driren  from  the  Temple.  Two  yean  later 
he  drew  the  grand  prize  entitling  him  to  Ihe  royal  pen- 
sion, but,  this  being  then  enjoyed  by  another,  he  was 
oUiged  ID  wait  three  yean,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tinoed  his  professional  pursuits  and  engaged  in  general 
Btodv.  Thnrwaldsen  set  out  for  Italv  Mav  20,  1796. 
arrived  at  Naples  in  Jsnuaiy,  1797,  and  reached  Rome 
Uareb  8.  After  stmggling  against  many  discoursge- 
tnenta.  tocceas  waited  upon  him;  bis  fame  spread  far 
mi  wide;  and  Christlsn  (then  cmwn-piiiice)  of  Den- 
mark wrote  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Co- 
penhagen, telling  him  of  the  discovery  of  a  while  tnar- 
bte  quarry  in  Norway,  In  July,  1819,  he  slatted  to 
make  bis  flrst  visit  to  bis  lulive  Lsnd,  snd  arrived  at 
Copenhagen  Oct.  3.  He  was  entertained  with  public 
fr»U  and  other  expressions  of  gratiiude  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  tetumed  to  Rome.  There  he  remained 
■ntil  1S38,  when  he  decided  to  return  to  Copenhagen, 
and  tha  Danish  government  sent  a  frigate  to  convey 
him  and  his  works  to  l>enmark.  In  1841,  Itnding  the 
dinale  lo  disagree  with  him,  ha  felt  compelled  to  re- 


turn  to  Italy,  but  returned  to  Denmark  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  suddenly,  March  24, 1844.  The  favor- 
ile  style  of  Tborwaldsen  wss  boito-rUieco,  in  which  he 
wss  the  greatest  master  of  his  age.  His  ptindpal 
works  t.n,ChritandtheTiBdtieApeillei!—Procemim 
Io  Gulgelha: — John  the  Bapliil  Preaehiag  iniht  WUdeT' 
■Mt,  in  the  Chureb  of  Notre  Dame,  Copenhagen : — En- 
try mio  Jenuakm  .-—/Mecca  at  tha  Well.  ^  KoglUh 
Vydop.  nfjiiog,  s.  v. }  SpooDCT,  Biog.  Bill,  of  fint  A  rti, 

Thoth.  The  Egi'ptian  deity  of  written  learning, 
the  author  of  tbe  myslical  tieadses  on  medicine  and 
sacred  literature,  called  by  the  Creeks  the  Hermelic 
bookB,and  btmself,  as  ihe  author  of  them,  tferm«  Trii- 
Biegitlnt,  and,  in  his  chsracter  of  introducer  of  souls  in 
Hades,  Htrmet  Figrhopompot.  He  had  msny  names 
and  occupations,  which  leil  to  his  identification  with 
many  of  Ihe  chief  divinities  by  virtue  of  a  parity  of 
offices.  He  was  called  on  a  statue  in  the  Leyden  Mu- 
the  good  Savic 
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Figure  ofTholl 


ited  as  an  adult  man,  bearded,  and  wearing  the  short 
Iniii-clolh,  or  ihniti,  nf  the  Egyptians ;  sometimes  he  car- 
ried inhishandtheeyeof  Horns,  the  symbol  of  the  full 
rooon,  the  Cacufa  or  Cat  sceptre,  and  the  crux  aiuata. 
In  his  latter  characlerialics  Thoth  wss  regarded  as  one 
and  Ihe  same  with  Khonm  of  Thebes.  Tbe  Cynoceph- 
alus  ape  was  also  sacred  to  the  god  Thoth,  snd  hieni- 
glyphicsUy  fijiur  ■  -      ■  ■  '  -■'■      ■ 


ealed  U 


which  was  supposed  to  elevate  man  to  the  height  of  the 

in  Ihe  name  nf  the  deceosed  over  his  mummy,  and  to 
place  a  copy  of  them  by  his  «de  in  the  coffin,  to  insure 
for  him  the  benefit  of  their  influence  in  the  dangers 
which  he  had  to  combat  in  ihe  hiwer  regions.  Should 
any  one  take  poieessinn  of  the  magic-book  composed  by 
the  god  Thoth  before  he  has  been  initialeit.  supematu- 
tal  calaatrophes  will  assail  him.  He  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  the  Phtenicians,  Scythians,  Germaus,  GauK 

and  his  festival  was  celebrateii  on  ihe  first  day  of  Ihe 
fintmooa  in  Ihe  year.—Cooper,  <1  rcAuic  Dicl,B.v.   See 

Tliia'cJa,  or  Thbace  (epp'jnj),  occun  in  the  Bll'Ie 
in  one  passage  nf  the  Apocrypha  only  (3  llacc.  xii,  S6), 
where  a  Thracian  horseman  (riijv  irieiwv  ©pgnSi'  ric, 
of  Thracia")  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
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THR^ 


apparently  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Goigiafli  governor 
of  Idumiea  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (oomp.  Joaephns, 
War,  ii,  16, 4 ;  Appian,  Syr.  1 ;  Cu>.  iv,  88).  Thrace  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Stryroon,  the  Danube,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  iEgean,  PropontiSf  and  Euxine  (Herod,  iv, 
99 ;  Pliny,  iv,  18) ;  all  the  region,  in  fact,  now  compre- 
hended in  Bulgaria  and  Kumeiia.  Under  the  Romans, 
Moesia  Inferior  was  separated  from  it  (Ptolemy,  iii,  11, 
1).  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief,  having  a  name  of 
its  own  and  preserving  its  own  customs,  although  the 
same  general  character  of  ferocity  and  addiction  to 
plunder  prevailed  throughout  (Herod,  v,  8).  Thucyd- 
ides  (ii,  97)  describes  the  limits  of  the  country  at  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sttaloes,  king  of 
the  Odryste,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
(Maritza),  had  acquired  a  predominant  power  in  the 
country,  and  derived  what  was  for  those  days  a  large 
revenue  from  iL  This  revenue,  however,  seems  to  have 
arisen  mainly  out  of  his  relations  with  the  Greek  trad- 
ing communities  established  on  different  points  of  his 
seaboard.  Some  of  the  clans,  even  within  the  limits 
of  his  dominion,  still  retained  their  independence ;  but 
after  the  establishment  of  a  Macedonian  .dynasty  under 
Lysimachus,  the  central  authority  became  more  power- 
ful ;  and  the  wars  on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the  mar- 
tial tendencies  of  the  Tbracians,  who  found  a  demand 
for  their  services  as  mercenaries  everywhere.  Cavalry 
was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly  furnished  (see  Homer, 
Odyas.  ix,  49),  the  rich  pastures  of  Rumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  part  of 
Sitalces's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  thousand 
(see  Herod,  i,  94 ;  v,  3  sq. ;  Tacitus,  A  twaL  iv,  85 ;  Hor- 
ace, Sat,  i,  6 ;  Pliny,  Hiit,  Nat,  xvit,  8, 6, 2 ;  xviii,  12, 1 ; 
Justin,  viii,  8;  Mela,  ii,2;  Cellarii  NotUia,  ii,  16;  Man- 
nert,  G^ogr.  vii,  1  sq. ;  Gatterer,  in  the  Comment,  Soc 
Gotting,  iv  and  v  [  Grerm.  by  Schlickhorst,  Gdtting. 
1800] ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clast.jGeog,  s.  v.). 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an  allusion 
to  Thrace  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  is  (len.  x,  2,  where 
—on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sons  of  Japhet,  who  are 
enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  eponymous  repre- 
sentatives of  different  branches  of  the  Japetian  family 
of  nations — Tiros  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  mean 
Thrace ;  but  the  only  ground  for  this  identification  is  a 
fancied  similarity  between  the  two  names.  A  stronger 
likeness,  however,  might  be  urged  between  the  name 
Tiras  and  that  of  the  Tyrsi,  or  Tyraeni,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Italian  Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local 
tradition,  Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-histor- 
ical times.  Strabo  brings  forwaird  several  facts  to  show 
that  in  the  early  ages  Tbracians  existed  on  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  shore;  but  this  circumstance 
funiishea  very  little  help  towards  the  identification  re- 
ferred to.    See  Tiras. 

Tlirase'aB.  or  rather  THRASiS'us  (Opa<raXoc,  Vulg. 
ThntscBos),  the  father  of  Apollonius  (q.  v.),  Syrian  gov- 
ernor of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  (2  Mace,  iii,  5). 

Three  (Thirty,  etc.)  {ShalSsh,  th^,  t^h}^,  etc.) 
frequently  occurs  as  a  cardinal  number;  thus,  D*^3^  vbo, 

three  years  (Lev.  xix,  28) ;  as  an  ordinal,  Isbd'HSira, 
ij)  the  third  year  (2  Kings  xviii,  1);  in  combination 
with  other  numbers,  as  M^iS?  UJ^tS,  thirteen;  and  it  is 
also  used  in  the  plural  as  an  ordinal  for  thirty,  D^lZ?btt? 
(1  Rings  xvi,  28).  For  other  forms  and  uses  of  the 
words,  see  the  Hebrew  lexicons. 

The  nouns  irbg,  O'^Vj,  and  TiJftw,  literally,  accord- 
ing to  one  derivation,  a  third  man,  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  commander  or  general,  sometimes  as  connected  with 
war-chariots  or  cavalry.    Thus  (Exod.  xiv,  7),  **  Phara^ 

oh  took  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt  and  captains  (Q'jb^, 
third  men)  over  all  this  armament"  (*bs  ^9),  not,  as  in  | 


OUT  translation,  ''over  every  one  of  them;**  Sept  rpi- 
ffTorac  liri  iravrtav,  triatatte  over  all ;  Vulg.  dticet  to- 
tine  exerdtu*.  So  it  is  said  (xv,  4)  that  *^  the  choice 
of  all  Pharaoh's  captains**  (^IDbV),  or  third  men,  were 

drowned;  Sept, dvaparac  rpuTTarac;  Vulg./>rmc^pe». 
The  Septuagint  word  seems  chosen  upon  the  assumed 
analogy  of  its  etymology  to  the  Hebrew,  qvaai  rpiro' 
<rran}c» "  one  who  stands  third.**  Aooordiug  to  Origen, 
triatatet  has  this  meaning,  because  there  were  three 
persons  in  each  chariot,  of  whom  the  first  fought,  the 
second  protected  him  with  a  shield,  and  the  third  guid- 
ed the  horses.  Wilkinson,  however,  says,  *'  There  were 
seldom  three  persons  in  an  Egyptian  war-chanot,  ex- 
cept in  triumphal  processions.  In  the  field  each  one 
had  his  own  car  with  a  charioteer'*  (^Anae«t  £^pHans, 
i,  885).  Jerome,  on  Ezekiei  xxUi,  says,  ^  Triettiftr, 
among  the  Greeks,  is  the  name  of  the  teoond  rank  after 
the  royal  dignity.*'  But  it  is  possible  that  the  ideal 
meaning  of  the  verb  TCblS  may  be  to  rule  or  diredy  as 
appears  from  its  share  in  such  words  as  D'>^70,  ''ex- 
cellent things,'*  or  rather  "  rules  and  directions**  (Prov. 
xxii,  20),  and  bttJ«, "  a  proveri),*'  from  bttJO,  •*  to  rule,** 
hence  an  authoritative  precept.  According  bo  this 
sense,  our  translation  renders  the  word  O'^bd  "  lord :" 
"  a  lord  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned*'  (2  Kings  vii, 
2 ;  comp.  v,  17, 19).  If  the  latter  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew word  be  admitted,  it  will  cease  to  convey  any  al- 
lusion to  the  number  three;  of  which  allusion  Gesenius 
speaks  doubtingly  of  any  instance,  but  which  he  decid- 
edly pronounces  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  first  passage, 
where  the  word  evidentlv  stands  in  comiection  with 
war -chariots  (see  Gesenius,  &  v.  d^bl9).     See  Cap* 

TAIN. 

Three  dayt  and  three  nights,  "For  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  The  apparent  difiSculty  in  these 
words  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Lord  continued  in 
the  grave  only  one  day  complete,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  buried  and  of  that  on 
which  he  rose  again.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  ex- 
pressly answering  to  the  Greek  word  w^^/i^ov,  or 
natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  an  idea  which  they 
expressed  by  the  phrases  a  night  and  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  night.  Thus  (Dan.  viii,  14), "  Unto  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  evening  mornings  (Le.  days,  as  it  is  in 
our  translation),  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.** 
Thus,  also,  what  is  called  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights" 
in  Gen.  vii,  12,  is  simply  "  forty  days"  in  ver.  17 ;  where- 
fore, as  it  is  common  in  general  computations  to  ascribe 
a  whole  day  to  what  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  when 
this  was  done  in  the  Jewish  language  it  was  necessary 
to  mention  both  day  and  night;  hence  a  part  of  three 
days  was  called  by  them  three  days  and  three  nights. 
We  have  another  example  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12,  where 
the  Egyptian  whom  David's  men  found  in  the  field  is 
said  to  have  eaten  no  breadt  nor  drunk  amf  water,  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Nevertheless,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  the  Egyptian  told  them  that  his  mas- 
ter had  left  him  "  because  three  days  ago  I  fell  sick ;" 
in  the  Hebrew  it  is  I  fell  sick  this  third  day,  that  is, 
this  b  the  third  day  since  I  fell  sick.  Indeed,  among 
the  Hebrews,  things  were  said  to  be  done  ajler  three 
dayt  which  were  done  on  the  third  day  (oMnp.  2  Chron. 
X,  6  with  ver.  12;  Deut.  xiv,  28  with  xxvi,  2).  Agree- 
ably to  these  forms  of  speech,  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  dead  is  sometimes  represented  as 
taking  place  o/ier  three  days,  sometimes  on  the  third 
day  (see  Whitby,  Macknight,  Wakefiehi,  Clarke,  ad  loc,). 

The  phrase  "  three  and  four,*'  so  often  repeated  (Amos 
i),  means  abundance,  anything  that  goes  on  towards  ex- 
cess. It  finds  its  parallel  in  Virgil's  well-known  words, 
0  terque  quaterque  beati  ("  O  three  and  four  times  hap- 
py," yEn.  i,  94 ;  see  also  Odyss.  v,  806). 

Ihree  has  also  been  considered,  both  by  Jews  and 
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Chii8tuiii8|  Bs  a  difllinguished  or  mytfioal  nnmberi  like 
**aeveo."  Ainsworth,  an  Gen,  xarti,  4,  lias  collected 
maoy  such  iostanoas  but  they  appear  to  be  somewhat 
fancifiil. — ^Kicto.  A  temaiy  or  trinal  arrangement  of 
sabjecta,  however,  ia  very  prevalent  in  the  Bible  (see 
an  anonymous  monograph  on  The  Triadt  of  Scripture 
[Ljnchbarg,  1866]).    See  Numbeb. 

Three  Chapters  {Ti'ia  Capitula),  the  title  of  an 
edict  published  by  the  emperor  J^istinian.  He  having, 
in  the  year  M2,  been  shocked  by  some  of  the  writings 
of  Origen,  publbhed  an  edict  ui  which  nine  of  the  chief 
Origeniat  errors  were  set  forth  and  condemned,  Origen 
himself  being  also  anathematized.  Theodore,  the  Mo> 
nopbjrsite  bishop  of  Ciesarea  in  Oappadocia,  devised  a 
plan  by  which  to  avenge  the  memory  of  Origen,  and  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Monophysites.  He  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  the  Acephali  might  be  restored 
to  the  Church  and  reconciled  to  the  decrees  of  Chalce- 
don,  if  the  writings  under  three  **  heads"  or  "  chapters" 
which  he  named  were  condemned,  and  so  ceased  to  be- 
come stumbling-blocks  to  them  by  seeming  to  support 
the  Nestorian  here83%  These  were  (1)  the  Epistle  of 
Theodoret  against  the  twelve  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril, 
(2)  the  Epistle  of  Ibas  of  Edeesa  to  Maris,  and  (8)  the 
works  of  Theodore  of  Mopauestia.  All  these  writings 
having  carried  weight  with  them  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  condemnation  of  them  by  Justinian 
woald  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repudiation  of  that  coun- 
cil, and  so  a  recognition  of  the  Monophysites  condemned 
by  it.  Attracted  by  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  Aceph- 
ali, and  not  seeing  these  consequences,  the  emperor  pub- 
lished the  edict  of  the  Three  Chapters,  A.D.  544;  giv- 
ing a  profession  of  his  own  faith,  and  anathematizing 
the  three  works  above  named.  The  edict  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  it  was  also  assented  to  by  Vigilius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  with  an  added  clause  to  the  effect  that  in  doing 
so  be  did  not  condemn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
assent  he  afterwards  retracted  when  excommunicated 
by  a  council  at  Carthage,  and  in  650  declared  the  East- 
ern bishops  separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome. 
The  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters,  with  a  simi- 
lar reservation  respecting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was, 
however,  confirmed  by  the  fifth  General  Council,  A.D. 
553,  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople.  See  Mansi, 
ConriL  ix,  61,  181,  487;  NataL  Alex,  v,  502.  — Blunt, 

i/fCt  ofJUfCUf  s.  V. 

Three  Denomioationfl,  a  name  given  to  the  In- 
dependents, the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians  at  the 
time  when  these  three  sects  represented  the  great  body 
of  English  Dissenters.  They  were  the  Dissenters  rec- 
ognised by  the  Act  of  Toleration  (1  William  aud  Mary, 
c  18),  and  had  the  privilege  granted  to  them  of  pre- 
senting corporate  addresses  to  the  sovereign. — Blunt, 
JjicL  ofSeetSf  s.  v. 

Three  Taverns  (Tftx7c  Ta/Scpvai,  Gnecized  from 
the  Latin  Tret  Tabema),  a  station  on  the  Appian  Road, 
along  which  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii,  15).  The  Roman  Christians  went,  in  token  of 
respect,  to  meet  Paul  at  these  places,  having  been  prob- 
ably apprised  of  his  approach  by  letters  or  express 
from  Puteoli  (ver.  13-15) — one  party  of  them  resting 
at  the  Three  Taverns,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Appii 
Forum.  When  the  apostle  saw  this  unequivocal  token 
of  respect  and  zeal,  he  took  fresh  courage.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Three  Taverns  was  a  frequent  meeting- 
place  of  travellers.  A  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
intenourse  along  the  Appian  Way  is  supplied  by  Jose- 
phns  (AnL  xvii,  12, 1)  in  his  account  of  the  journey  of 
the  pretender  Herod  Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli 
(Diccarchia)  to  gain  over  the  Jews  that  were  there; 
and  *'when  the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was 
coming  to  Rome,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Jews  that 
were  there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
Providence  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped."  See 
Pacu 


The  word  rapipva  is  plainly  the  Latin  (abema  in 
Greek  letters,  and  denotes  a  house  made  with  boards  or 
planics,  quasi  trabena.  Wooden  houses,  hut«,  etc.,  are 
called  te^btmm.  Thus  Horace,  "  Pauperum  tabemas  re- 
gumque  turres"  {Carm,  i,  14, 13).  Hence  the  word  also 
means  shops,  as  distinguished  from  dwelling-houses. 
Horace  uses  it  fur  a  bookseller^s  shop  {Sat.  i,  4, 71),  aiid 
for  a  wine-shop  (£p.  i,  14, 24).  The  shops  at  Pompeii 
are  booths,  connected  in  almost  every  case  with  dwell- 
ings behind,  as  they  were  in  London  three  centuries 
ago.  When  eatables  or  drinkables  were  sold  in  a  Ro- 
man shop,  it  was  called  tabema,  tavern,  victualling- 
house.  GroLtus  observes  that  there  were  many  places 
in  the  Roman  empire  at  this  time  which  had  the  names 
of  Forum  and  Tabemae,  the  former  from  having  mar- 
kets of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  the  latter  from  funiish- 
ing  wine  and  eatables.  The  place  or  village  called 
"Three  Taverns'*  probably,  therefore,  derived  its  name 
from  three  large  inns,  or  eating-houses,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  travellers  passing  to  and  from  Rome.  Zoeimus 
calls  it  rpia  KatrtiXeia  (ii,  10).  Appii  Forum  appears  to 
have  been  such  another  place.  Horace  mentions  the  lat- 
ter, in  describing  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Brnudusium, 
as  "  diiTertum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis"— stuff- 
ed with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base  (Sat,  i,  5, 
8).  That  the  Three  Taverns  was  nearer  Rome  than  Ap- 
pii Forum  appears  from  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  (ii,  10),  which,  when  he  is  travelling 
south^astwards  from  Antium  to  his  seat  near  Formie, 
he  dates  "  Ab  Appii  Foro,  hora  quarta**— from  Appii  Fo- 
rum, at  the  fourth  hour;  and  adds,  "Dederem  aliam 
paulo  ante,  Tribus  Tabemis"  (1  wrote  you  another,  a 
little  while  ago,  from  the  Three  Taverns).-  Just  at  this 
point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium  on  the  coa»t,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  letter  of  Cicero  (Att.  ii,  12).  I'he 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Appii  Forum  at  forty-three 
Roman  miles  from  Rome,  and  the  Three  Taverns  at 
thirty-three ;  and,  comparing  this  with  what  is  obt(er\-ed 
still  along  the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Three  Taverns  was 
near  the  modem  Cistema  (see  Smith,  Dicf.  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Geog.  ii,  1226  5, 1291  6).  In  the  4th  centnry 
there  was  a  bishop  of  Three  Taverns,  named  Felix  (Op- 
tatuSflib.  i).  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  the  place 
still  remains,  and  is  called  Tit  Taveme,  Thus,  in  Eve- 
lyn's time  (1646),  the  remains  were  "yet  very  faire" 
{Diarie,  i,  184).  But  recent  travellers  have  been  una- 
ble to  find  more  than  a  few  unnamed  remains  on  the 
spot  indicated  (Chaupy,  Afaison  ^Horace,  iii,383 ;  D'An- 
v'iX\%,  Analyse  de  tJtalie,  p.  195;  Westphal,  HOm.  Kam- 
pagne,  p.  69 ;  Fleck,  WitunschcflL  Beise,  I,  i,  875).  See 
Appii  Fobum. 

Threshing  (prop,  d^in ;  but  sometimes  T)*^'!)'^^,  to 
tre€id  out,  oXoaftv;  and  occasionally  I33n).  The  He- 
brews made  use  of  three  different  processes  for  separa- 
ting the  grain  from  the  stalk  (comp.  Isa.  xxviii,  27  sq.), 
an  operation  always  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  See 
Straw. 

1.  In  the  earliest  period,  and  even  later  for  small  quan- 
tities, especially  in  the  former  part  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son, and  for  the  frailer  kinds  of  grain,  the  seed  was  beat- 
en out  with  sticks  (ISSn*  Sept.  papSiZtiv).  This  wa<9 
a  process  applied  to  other  agricultural  products  (Jerome, 
ad  Isa,  loc.  cit.),  as  well  as  to  field  grain  (Judg.  vi,  11 ; 
Ruth  ii,  17 ;  Isa.  xxviii,  27 ;  comp.  Columel.  ii,  21 ;  Stra- 
bo,  iv,  201).  It  is  a  method  still  in  use  in  the  East 
(Robinson,  ii,  650 ;  iii,  288).    See  Harvest. 

2.  Usually,  however,  homed  cattle  (Mishna,  Shebiith, 
V,  8,  as  still  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria),  seldom  asses 
or  (in  modem  times)  horses  (Shaw,  p.  124;  Bucking- 
ham, p.  288),  were  driven  around,  usually  yoked  in  paire 
or  several  abreast,  and  these,  by  means  of  their  hoofe 
(Mic  iv,  18),  cut  up  and  separated  the  chaff  and  straw 
from  the  grain  (Isa.  xxviii,  28;  Jer.  1,  11 ;  Hoft.  x.  11; 
comp.  Varro,  De  Re  Rust,  i,  51 ;  Homer,  //.  xx,  495  sq. ; 


Threshing-floor 
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Pliny,  Kv-iii,  7i').    So  a1»  in  ancient  Egypt  (WilkiDKin, 
111  Kr.  i,  87,  'M).     Stt  Tiihehhino-floor. 

8.  The  man  effcctusl  meLhod  of  tbrenliing  ww  by 
m««»  of  thmhing-michiue*  (V'^H  S^iS  [Anb.  no- 
ni;],  or  simply  y^^n,  Im.  xxviii,  37 1  ili,  15;  Job  xli, 
ii;  tlw'^;;^;,  JudK.vJii,7, 16;  see  Geaen.  Thaaar,  p. 
244;rpi/jDW,(ri*Hfum,PUny,iviii,72;T«1m.ba''^a), 
TheM  consiMeil  •omelinK*  of  a  wooden  pUnk  (froAai, 
orlmha)  sot  witb  sharp  elonea  or  iron  points,  which 
w«»  dragged  ""er  'he  ahsavea  (Raahi,  on  Iia.  xli, 
comp.  Vami,  i,  bi ;  OlumeL  ii,  21 ;  Viip.1.  titnrg.  i,  164), 
BomeiimeB  of  a  tort  of  cart  or  wheeled  tleilge  (plotlcUi 
/■Aomicam ;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  lia.  xxv,  10,  and  xnn 
27).     Such  a  wagon  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xXTiii,27  i  , 
(nbj?  ^Dix  and  n^lV  ^>^!)-     Sm  THKHSHiNO-rn- 

Cattle  were  used  for  this  vehicle,  as  muially  atill 
amoi^g  the  Arabians  (Wellated,  i,  194);  and  (he  Mosaic 
Uw  forbade  the  ynking-tngeiher  of  various  kind*  of 
beaata,  as  well  aa  the  muzalin);  of  the  animala  (Deut. 
mr,  4;  Josephua.Hfi'.iT,  8,  Vl;  ICor.  ix,9;  Talmud, 
A'rJiBt,  xri,  7;  cnmp.  £Iian,  Aaim.  iv,  ih\  ■  usage 
prevalent  among  (he  andenc  Rgi-ptians  anti  other  na- 
tiona  (Dochan,  l/iemt.  i,  401 ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Atot. 
Stctl,  iii,  180).     See  Muz;!LB. 

Threshing  ia  frequently  employed  by  the  Hebrew 
lioels  ss  a  fipire  of  the  divine  or  providential  ehasCise- 
mentn,  eapecialty  national  invauun  (tsa.  xli,  !G;  Jer.  li, 
33:  Mic  iv,  IS;  Hab.  iii,  |-2).  In  one  passage  (Isa. 
xxi,  10),  the  bruited  grain  is  made  an  image  of  the 
captive  Jews.  See  geuerally  Schiittgen,  Trilai-a  a  FuU 
laiiim  A  •aiquilniu  (Tr.  ad  Kh.  I7V7 ;  Uya.  1763) ;  Paul- 
sen, Ackabati,  p.  110  sq.     See  AoRicuLTtiKE. 

TbreabinK-floor  (TiJ,  girtn,  uXmv  ;  Chald.  i^X, 
idddr,  Dan.  it,35),  a  level  and  hard-heaten  plot  in  the 
open  air  (Judg.  vi,  87;  2  Sam,  vi,  6),  on  which  the 
sheaves  of  grain  (Uic.  iv,  12)  were  threshed  (lu.  xxi, 
10;  Jer,  li,  83;  UML  Iii,  12;  tb«  Miahna  rematka  that 


Oriental  Thresbliig-aoor. 

the  threshers  wore  gloves,  K'liia,  xvl,  6),  to  that  the 
wind  had  free  play  <Hus.  xiii,  8;  Jer.  iv,  41;  comp. 
Varro,  iJe  As  Aut/.i,  61,  l,"Aream  esse  opnrtet  in  agru 
sablimiore  locn.  quam  per^sre  powit  veutun").  The  top 
of  a  ruck  is  a  favorite  tp»t  Hir 
(his  purpose.  The  sheaves  were 
carried  stroight  from  the  HeLiI, 

moldy   hsppens  in  the  present 

asses,  to  the  threehiiig-tioor.  On 
this  open  S|>at»  tbe  sheaves  were 
spread  out,  and  sometinies  beaten 
with  flails^a  methoii  practiced  , 
especially  ¥rith  the  lighter  kinds 
of  grain,  such  as  fitches  or  cum- 
in (Isa.  xxviii,27)  — but  more  i 
generally  bjmeans  of  oxen.  For 
this  purpose  the  oxen  were  yoked 
side  by  side,  and  driven  round 


t  ofm 


chine  (what  the  lAlins  called  trAalam  or  Indua) 
which  coniuBled  of  a  hoard  or  block  of  wood,  with 
bits  of  tiane  or  pieces  of  irati  fastened  into  the  lower 

weight,  such  as  the  person  of  the  driver,  placed  oil 
it;  this  was  dragged  over  the  com,  and  hastened  (he 
operation  (ver.-iFj  xli,  15).  The  same  practices  are 
still  followed,  only  mules  and  horses  are  occasionally 
employed  instead  of  oxen,  but  very  raroly.  Dr.  Robin- 
son deacribes  the  operslion  as  he  witnessed  it  near 
less  Than  five  Boors,  all 


.  by  0 


uiiger  ei 


snged 


ibreast,  and  dni 
or  rather  in  all  directions,  over  tbe  floor.  The  aled,  or 
sledge,  is  not  here  in  use,  though  we  atlerwards  met  w  ith 
it  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  IJy  this  process  the  sliav 
is  broken  up  and  becomes  chaff.  It  is  occasionally  turn- 
ed with  a  large  wooden  fork  having  two  prongs;  and, 
when  sufficiently  trodden,  is  thrown  up  with  the  same 
fork  against  the  wind,  in  order  to  sepamle  the  grain, 
which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed.  The  whole 
procpsa,"  he  adds,  "is  exceedingly  wasteful,  froiD  the 
transportation  of  the  ooni  on  the  backs  of  animals  to 
the  treading-out  upon  the  bare  ground"  {Rftftirciut,  it, 
277).  During  this  operation  the  Mobammedans,  it 
generally  obw        '  ' 


ling  tl 


Greek  Chnstians  aa  commonly  keep  Ihem  ti|;htly  m 
sJed.    See  Thkksiiino. 

As  in  the  East  there  is  no  rain  during  tbe  harvest 
season  (Uesioil,  0pp.  658),  the  threshing-fiaors  were  in 
the  open  field,  and  were  carefully  selected  aud  managed 
(Tirgil.Ceorji.  i,17Rsq.;  Pallad.  vii,l;  Pli nv, Hisf,  A'ol. 
xii,32;  xr,8;  xvii,14i  xviii,  71,  etc),     the  famiera 
remained  on  the  com-Uoor  all  night  in  onler  (a  guard 
the  product  (Ruth  iii,  4,6, 14).    The  (hreshing-pUce 
was  of  considerable  value,  and  is  alien  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  wine-prcas  (Dent,  xvi,  13;  2  Kings  vi, 
27;  Uos.  ix,  2;  Joel  ii,  24),  since  wheat  and  wine  and 
Ml  were  tbe  mote  important  products  of  the  land  <,Uisb- 
BiAa  Balhra,  ii,  8).     They  often  bore  particular 
nea,  as  that  of  Nacbon  (2  Sam.  vi,  6)  or  Chidon  (1 
Chron.  xiii,  9),  of  Alad  (Gen.  1,  10),  of  Oman,  or  Arau- 
nah  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  20;  I  Chron.  xxi,  16;  Jnsephus, 
E/.  vii,  13,  4).     See  Thomson,  Ltmd  and  Bwk,  ii,3I4; 
tlackett,  lUuilr.  of  Script,  p.  160;  Tan  Lenncp,  Bible 
'       I,  p.  79;  Conder,  Ttnt-Woii  in  Paltttint,  ii,  269. 
See  At^aicuLTUUE. 
Ttueahinei-inBtruinent  was  a  $lfi^  for  driving 
er  the  sheaves  and  separaling  the  grain.     These 
sledges,  called  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  general  term 
B^3;;^^3,iiir:biniin,  rendered  "briers"  in  Judg.  viii, 7, 16, 
T  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  respectively  with  two 
-ds,  the  nrat  of  which  alone  is  leiideied  as  above  in 

..  Manig  (J^iV,  so  called  from  trilurality;  2  Sam. 
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xxiv,  22;  1  Chnm.  iii,  23;  lu.  ili,  16;  by  cUipsu 
tiuK-iiit,  poiitltd,  Jub  xli,  22 ;  lu.  xxvii^  27 ;  Amoa  i,  3} 

Palestine.  Prof.  Hutdnaon,  who  frequently  uw  thia  m^ 
tic  threehing-aledgc,  uyi,  "It  consisu  chiefly  u(  Iwo 
planks  rulened  together  ride  by  tide,  ind  bent  upwirila 
infroDt;  precisely  like  the  common  Btnne-aJcdge  of  Kew 
England.  Many  holes  are  bored  in  the  butlum  uiiiler- 
Death,  snd  inta  tboe  ftce  lixed  th&Tp  frsgments  of  hard 

driren  runnd  upon  the  grain;  sameuiiiea  ■  [Dim  on  bnr 

6ne"  iRaearcka,  ii,  306). 

2,  Agalah  tl^JJS,  rendered  "cart"  or  "wigon")  HM 
a  thresbing-sledge  with  wheels  oi  roUera  of  wood,  iron, 
or  Mane,  made  rough  and  joined  together  in  the  form 
ofa  sledge  <Isl  xxviii,  i7, 28).  Mr.  Uue  founri  it  still 
iooae  in  Eevpt,peThB|iaaainewbatimpTaTed.    He  saya, 


^^^ 


the  intermediate  axle-tr 


Oriental  Wheeled  ThrerhlnS'SlediKt.    A.  Bottom;    K 

"For  the  purpoae  or  separating  the  grain  of  wheat  or 
barlev,  eic,  and  cutting  the  straw,  which  serves  aa  fod- 
der, the  Egt'pliaiia  use  ■  machine  called  ruirag,  in  the 
funn  of  a  ebair,  Hhich  move*  upon  small  iron  wheels,  or 
circular  plates,  generally  eleven,  lixed  tu  three  thick 
axle-trees;  four  to  ths  foremost,  the  same  number  to 
the  bindoKisC,  and  three  ti 

bulls,  over  the  o 
Ttaxealiolcl 
Helx  words. 

1.  Sapk  (?D,  >n  called  perhaps  from  the  attrilioa 
ther^^  Judg.  lii,  27;  1  Kings  siv,  17;  Eiek.  xl,  6,  7; 
sliii,8;  Zeph.ii,li;  e!Bewhere"door"  or  "door-post"), 
the  tin,  or  bottom,  of  a  door-wsy.     See  Gate. 

2.  Miphlan  (*|lnt)^,  so   called  apparently  Iron)  its 

nU.or  bottom  beam,oradaor(l  Sam.v,4,5;  Zeph.i,9; 
Eiek.  iilvii,5);  but  perhaps  toesning  sonK^mes,  as  the 
Tar)^iD  explaina  ii,  a  prujeciini;  beam,  or  cotbol,  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  threshold  properly  so  called  (Eiek. 
ii,  S;  X,  4, 18).    See  Door. 

3.  Atopk  (qbx,  onlyiu  llie  ptur.  ^(ujipim,  niDD!<, 
ecUrttiinU!  SepL  mivayayiiv;  Vulg.  cultbula;  Neh. 
xii,  25),  a  storehooiie  or  deporitory  ("Asuppim,"  I 
Chion.  xxvi,  1"),  especially  as  connected  with  the 
western  gates  of  the  Temple,  hcDce  called  {v[A-.4«iippfiR 
(Ter.l&).     See  AsuFFiH. 

TIlIOIID  (KS3,  Htlii  ^povDC,  a  tal.  aa  often  ren- 
deied;  twice  ilSS,  Utsa,  1  Kings  i,  19;  Jobxxvi.S; 
Chald.  XO-!?,  torsf,  Dan.  t,  20 ;  vii,  9,  so  called  as  be- 
ing corered,  i.  e.  either  the  seat  itself  or  with  a  canopv) 
^iplies  to  any  elevated  seat  occapied  by  s  person  in  lu- 
Ibority,  whether  a  high-priest  (1  Sam.  I,  9),  a  judge 
(PiB.  cxitii,  6),  or  a  military  chief  (Jer.  i,  16).  In  Neh. 
iii,  7  the  term  is  applied  to  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor,  which  appears  to  have  been  either  on  or  near 
lo  the  city  waU.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  between  the 
ebenibim.wasthethroneof  Jehovah,  the  invisible  king 
of  the  Hebrews  (Eiod.  xxv,  22).     See  Paviuok. 

The  nee  nfa  chair  in  a  eoanlry  where  the  usual  post- 
srts  were  squatting  and  reclining  was  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a  s)-mhol  of  dignity  (2  Kings  iv,  10;  Prov. 
a,  li\  In  onjer  to  specifv  a  throne  in  out  sense  of  the 
temi,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  luie  the  notion  of  roy- 
ally; hence  the  frequent  occorrence  of  such  expressinns 
M  "the  throne  of  the  kingdom"  (Deat.  xvii,  18;   1 


Kingsi,46i  2  Chron.  vii,  18).  The  charaetstistic  feat- 
ure iu  the  royal  throne  was  its  elevation;  Sulomun'a 
throne  was  approached  by  six  steps  (1  Kings  x,  IS;  2 
Cliron.  ix,  1») ;  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as 
"high  and  lifted  up"  (Isa.  vi,  1;  comp.  Mom.  Odj/it.  i, 
130;  iv,  ISC;  Curtius,  v,  2,  18).  The  materials  and 
workmanship  were  costly:  that  of  Solomon  is  described 

laid  with  pure  gold  in  all  pans  except  where  the  ivory 
was  apparent.  It  was  furnished  wiJh  anna  or  "stays," 
afler  the  manner  uf  an  Asavrian  chair  nf stale  (see  Baw- 
liuson,  Utrod.  iv.  15).  The  steps  were  ahio  lined  with 
pairs  of  liune,  the  number  of  them  being  perhaps  de- 
signed (o  correspond  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Kings  X,  19  that  "the  top  was  round  behind"  (appar- 
ently meaning  either  that  the  back  was  rounded  olf  at 
ilie  top  or  that  there  was  a  circular  caimpy  over  it).  In 
lieu  oftbis  particular,  we  are  told  in  VChron.ix,  ISthat 
"there  was  a  foutatool  of  gold  fastened  to  the  throne," 
but  the  verbal  sgreement  of  the  descriptions  in  cither 
respects  leads  to  the  presumption  that  this  variation 
arises  out  of  a  corrupted  text  (Thenius,  Comm.  on  1 
Kv^,  loc  cit.) — a  presumption  which  is  favored  by  the 
fact  that  the  terms  1333  and  the  Hophal  form  D^tnetQ 
occur  nowhere  else.  The  king  sat  on  bis  throne  on  state 
occasions,  as  when  granting  audiences  (I  Kings  ii,  19; 
xxii,  10;  E»th.  v,  1),  receiving  homage  (2  Kings,  xi, 
19),  DT  administering  justice  (Prov.  xx,  8).  At  such 
times  be  appeared  in  his  royal  rubes  (1  Kings  xxii,  10; 
Jonabiii,G;  Actsxii,21).    Archelauaaddresaedtbemut- 


AMjrlan  Chnir  of  Stale. 
tiludefrom  "an  elevated  seat  and  a  throne  of  gold"  (Jn- 
sephus,  ICor,  ii,  I,  1),  A  throne  was  generally  placeil 
upon  a  dais  or  plstfiirm.  and  under  a  canopy;  and  in  the 
sublime  description  of  the  King  of  kings  (Rev.  iv),  this 
latter  is  compared  to  the  emerald  hue  of  Che  rainbow. 
In   Hev,  iv,  4;   xi,  16  (he  elders  who   represent  the 

placed  around  his;  and  in  ii,  13  Satan  is  represent- 
ed as  imitating  the  royal  seat  of  Christ.  For  mod- 
em Oriental  thrones,  see  Van  Lennep,  BSile  Lundt, 
p.  648. 

Mr.  Layard  discovered  in  the  mound  at  NimrCld, 
among  other  extranrdinary  relics,  the  throne  on  which 
the  Assyrian  monaichssat  three  thousand  years  ago.  It 
is  composed  of  metal  and  ufivori-.  the  metal  being  richly 
wrought  and  the  ivory  beautifully  can-cd.  The  throne 
seems  to  hare  been  separated  from  the  state  spattmetils 
by  means  of  a  large  curtain,  the  rings  by  which  it  was 
drawn  and  undrawn  having  been  preserved  (Mm.  mtd 
BiA.  p.  198).  The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest 
monuments  is  without  s  back,  the  legs  are  tastefully 
carved,  and  the  seat  is  adorned  >vith  the  beads  of  rami. 
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'llie  cusbioD  appears  to  have  bem  of  some  rich  »aB, 
embcoiclered  or  painlcd.  The  I%t  were  >[renglbeiie<l 
by  a  dOK-bar,  aud  (requeailf  ended  in  the  feel  of  a  lion 
or  the  hoofe  of  a  bull,  either  uf  gold,  tiWei,  or  b 
(jVnnwA,  ii,  335).  The  throne  of  the  Egyptian 
■rchs  is  orten  exhibited  on  the  am' 
See  Chaiu. 


AudCDt  EK]'l>tiiui  Tbiuue. 

The  throne  «u  the  aymbol  of  gupreme  power  and 
dignity  (GeiL  xli,  40),  and  benee  waa  attributed  to  Je- 
hovah tmih  in  respect  to  bis  heavenly  abode  (Pw.  xi, 
*;  ciH,Ifl;  I»a.lxTi,l;  Act8vii,49;  Rev.  iv,  2)  and  to 
his  earthly  abode  at  Jeruaaleni  (jer.  iii,  IT),  and  more 
pinicalarly  in  the  Temple  (xvii,  12;  Ezek.  xliii,  7). 

of  regal  power  (Deut,  xvii,  18;  1  Kings  xvi,  11;  2 
Kings  X.  SO;  Esth.  i,  2),  and  "lo  sit  upon  the  thrcHie 
iif  another  person"  sLicceasion  to  the  royal  dignity  (1 
Kings  1, 13).  The  term  "  throne"  is  sometimes  equiva- 
lent to  "  kingdnm"  (2  Cbron.  ix,  8)  Acts  ii,  80;  Heb.  i, 
8 ).  So,  also,  "  thrones"  destgnaie*  earthly  potentates 
and  celestial  beings,  archangels  (CoL  i,  16).  }4ee  Skat. 
THRONE,  Ei-iscoPAL,  the  official  seat  placed  in  the 
>r  chief  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  occupied  by 


thebi 


This 
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Thus  Eusebius  calls  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem's  seat 
dpiivoc  (iiroirraXuc/ic,  the  apuetolical  throne,  because 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusaleni,  tinit  Mt  in  it.  It  was  also 
called  IHJii",  reUrum;  and  iSpowoc  v'l/ti\6(,  the  higk 
Ihrimt,  becanse  it  was  exalted  somewbat  higher  tJian 
the  sest9  o(  the  pre«by[ere,  which  were  on  each  siilo  of 
it,  and  were  called  the  second 


stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  cboir  orsanclnarr;  that  is, 
in  churches  which  were  built  in  the  form  of  basilicai, 
and  were  apsidal.  This  is  still  the  case  at  Milan  and 
Augsburg.  In  medisval  limes  the  bishop's  seat  was 
frequently  the  best  and  most  exclusive  stall  on  the 
Bouih  aide,  and  almost  invariably  occupied  by  him  dur- 


ing the  BolemD  recital  of  divioB  c^c«>  During  maia, 
and  on  oocauons  when  services  looli  place  at  the  altar, 
bis  throne  was  placed  against  the  north  wall  within  the 
sanctuary.  Mont  of  the  English  thronea  are  of  wood, 
richly  carved,  while  abroad  they  are  frequently  of  stone. 
At  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  the  Cathedral  of  Malta,  and  at 
the  Cathedral  at  Verona  the  episcopal  thrones  are  of 
marble.  AC  Bavenna,  Spalatro,  and  Torcello  they  are 
of  alabaster;  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  the  throne  ia  of 
bronze ;  and  at  Ravenna,  St.  Uaximiin's  throne  is  of 
ivory.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  the  episcopal  throne  is 
commonly  that  one  which  in  England  is  occupied  by 
the  dean,  tbe  first  on  Che  deaati  side.  See  Bingham, 
Chritl.  A  nrif.  bh.  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  7 ;  Lee,  Ghu.  of  Litaiy. 
rsnM,s.v.;  WtieoU.SiKrBiAnAaoL».v. 

Thmpp,  Frahcib  Joheph,  «u  English  dargymon, 
was  bom  in  1827,  and  educated  at  Wincbeaur  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obCained  ■ 
feUowsbir^  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
travelled  in  tbe  East,  and  became  vicar  uf  Banington, 
Cambridgeshire,  where  he  died,  Sept.  24, 1867.  He  waa 
tbe  author  of  .4BneBi  JeruiaUm:  a  Nra  litetttigalion 
tH/o  the  HiMors,  Topogrophy,  atid  Pita  a/  (As  Cils,  etc 
(Camb.  ]  856,  8vo) :— /atrmJuction  (o  the  Btudg  and  V*c 
o/tlu  pKiimi  (1860,  2  vols.  8»o)  -^Tie  Simg  o/Smgii 
a  New  Triaalatioa,  Commatars,  etc  (18G'2)  :-_and  The 
Burden  of  Human  Sin  at  Home  by  Chriit  (three  ger- 
mons).  He  also  furnished  articles  for  Smith's  Diet,  of 
lie  Bible,  and  prepared  part  of  the  commentary  on  the 
PentaUuch  for  the  Speaier'i  Conaaentary.  See  Alii- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  aad  Amer.  AuMor»,s,  v. 

Ttuym,  in  Noree  mythology,  was  a  giant  king  of 
greatslrength,who,beingabornenemyofThor,eou)jht 
to  deprive  him  of  his  weapons  in  order  Co  make  him  less 
dreadful  for  the  giants.  He  succeeded  in  robbing  Thor 
of  his  frigbtful  hammer,  Hjiilnir,  while  Thor  had  follen 
asleep.  Loki  discovered  Che  Chief  and  soaght  to  nego- 
tiate witb  bin).  Thrym  assured  Loki  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  dehver  up  (he  hammer  until  the  beautiful 
Freia  was  given  him  as  his  wife.  When  this  waa  told 
secretly  lo  Freia,  the  goddess  of  love,  she  became  so 
angry  that  everything  shook,  and  her  gohlen  necklace 
broke  in  Cwiin.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  chere  were  oa 
remedy.  Loki,  however,  who  was  always  ready  witb 
advice,  proposed  that  Tbor  should  dress  himself  as  tbe 
bride.  Although  this  plan  seemed  too  w_omanisb  for 
Che  mighty  Thor,  be  neveilheless  decided  to  try  it: 
and  went  veiled,  laden  with  riches,  and  accompanied  bv 
Loki  u  his  chambermaid,  to  Thrym.  There  the  Cre- 
mendous  appeciie  of  Che  bride  caused  greac  astonish- 
ment! but  Loki  knew  how  to  excuse  the  godden  by 
tbe  pretence  of  an  eight  days'  fast,  to  which  he  said 
she  hod  subjecc«d  berselffnim  k>nging  for  Thiym.  So, 
also,  bar  flaming  eyes  were  excused  from  basing  been 
awake  eight  days.  Thrym's  sist«r,  more  cautious  than 
the  fat  gianc,  was  suspicious  of  the  matter,  and  would 
probably  have  detected  the  deception,  as  she  had  demand- 
ed to  see  the  ring  of  Freia;  but  no  sooner  bad  Thij'm 
bniught  him  Che  hammer  of  Thor,  to  dedicate  with  it  tbe 
bride,  than  Thor,  seeing  his  Mj^lnir,  grasped  it,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  giants.— Vullmer,  Wdrteri.  d.  iliflhoL  K.  v. 

TbngB  (HiudQ,  (Au;ivi,"to  deceive"),  a  religioai 
fraternity  in  India,  prtifessedly  in  honor  of  tbe  godden 
Kail,  wife  of  Siva,  who  were  addicted  to  the  committal 
of  murders,  and  lived  chiefly  upon  the  plunder  obtained 
from  their  vicrima.  They  were  also  called  Phast^rt, 
or  "  Blianglers,"  from  the  Hind{>tianipAaiut,a  "nnoae." 
The  proceedings  uf  the  Thugs  were  generally  theiw: 
banding  together  in  gangs  of  from  ten  to  flfly,  and 
limes  as  high  as  three  buDdred,  Ihey  assumed  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  trailers;  travelling,  if  able,  on 
'lorwback  with  cents  and  other  comforts;  if  not  able 
o  trtvel  in  this  manner,  they  assumed  more  humble 
characters.  Each  gang  had  its _/aw(uIur,or  leader;  ila 
TH, or  teacher;  its  ioUu>,orentTappen;  '\t»bhuUotti, 

stianglers ;  and  its  lag/iaai,  or  grave^liggets. 
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Their  mode  of  piocedoTB  was  generally  as  follows: 
Some  of  the  gang  were  employed  to  collect  iuformation 
respecting  the  movements  of  persons  of  means;  and 
when  they  found  one  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  en- 
deavored to  insinuate  themselves  into  bis  confidence. 
They  theD  proposed  to  him  to  travel  in  their  company, 
under  the  plea  of  safety  or  for  the  sake  of  society,  or  else 
followed  hira,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  murder. 
This  was  generally  accomplished  by  throwing  a  doth 
aiound  the  neck  of  a  victim,  disabling  him  by  strangula* 
tioR,  and  then  inflicting  the  fatal  injury.  After  the  mur- 
der was  perpetrated,  the  body  was  mutilated  and  secretly 
buried,  80  as  to  make  detection  the  more  difficult.  The 
mode  of  dividing  the  plunder  seems  to  have  been  to 
appro|mate  one  thiid  to  their  goddess  Kail,  one  third 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  sect,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  partners  in  the  assassination. 

The  Thugs  had  for  their  patron  goddess  Devi  or 
Kail,  in  whuee  name  they  exercised  their  profession,  and 
to  whom  they  ascribed  their  origin.  Formerly  they  be- 
lieved Kail  assisted  them  by  devouring  the  bodies  of 
their  victims ;  but  through  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the 
profession  who  pried  into  the  proceedings  of  the  god- 
deasy  she  became  dbpleased,  and  condemned  them  in 
future  to  bury  their  victims.  She,  however,  presented 
her  wonhippers  with  one  of  her  teeth  for  a  pickaxe,  a 
rib  for  a  knife,  and  the  hem  of  her  lower  garment  for  a 
noose.  The  pickaxe  was  regarded  with  the  highest  rev- 
erence by  the  Thugs;  it  was  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  consecrated  by  many  and  minutely  regulated  cer- 
emonies; intrusted  to  one  selected  for  this  dignity  on 
aoeount  of  his  shrewdness,  caution,  and  sobriety;  and 
was  submitted  to  special  purifications  each  time  after 
it  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  grave. 

Ill  honor  of  their  guardian  deity,  there  Is  a  temple 
dedicated  at  Bindachul,  near  Mirzapur,  to  the  north  of 
BengaL  When  about  to  go  out  upon  a  murdering  ex- 
pedition, the  Thugs  betook  themselves  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  presented  their  prayers,  supplications,  and 
offering^  there,  and  vowed,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  con- 
secrate to  her  service  a  large  proportion  of  the  booty. 
So  implicit  was  their  trust  in  Kail  that  no  amount  of 
misfortune,  even  death,  could  make  them  waver  in  their 
faith  in  her.  All  the  evil  that  befell  them  they  attrib- 
uted to  a  want  of  faithful  observance  of  all  the  divinely 
appointed  rules  of  their  sanguinarj'  craft.  After  every 
murder  they  performed  a  special  solemnity  called  Tnpuni, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  consisted  in  addressing  a 
prayer  to  the  goddess,  and  in  making  the  murderers 
partake  of  gaur^  or  consecrated  sugar,  the  effect  of 
which  was  believed  to  be  irresistible.  Another  feast  ob- 
served by  the  Thugs  throughout  India  is  Kurhae  Kama^ 
or  K<}ie^  It  is  also  in  honor  of  Kail,  and  the  requisites 
for  its  celebration  are  goats,  rice,  ghee  (butter),  spices, 
and  spirits.  The  superstitions  of  the  Thugs  are  all  of 
Uind&  origin;  but  they  are  also  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who,  while  stout  adherents  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Koran,  yet  pay  divine  honors  to  the  Hindft  god- 
dess of  destruction.  This  inconsistency  they  sometimes 
reconcile  by  identifying  Kail,  whose  other  name  is 
Bhavani,  with  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed, 
and  wife  of  Alt,  and  by  saying  that  Fatima  invented 
the  ttite  of  the  noose  to  strangle  the  great  dcemon  Ru- 
kntbljdana. 

At  various  periods  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  na- 
tive and  English  governments  to  suppress  the  Thugs,  but 
it  is  only  since  1831  that  energetic  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  the  British  authorities  to  counteract  the  evil. 
This  has  been  socoeasfully  accomplished  by  captain 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Sleeman,  who  secured  the  ar- 
rest of  every  known  Thug,  or  relative  of  a  Thug,  in  In- 
dia. They  were  colonized  at  Jubbnlpore,  where  tech- 
nical instruction  was  afforded  them  and  their  children. 
Their  descendants  are  still  under  government  supervis- 
ion there,  and  the  practice  of  Thuggee  has  become  ex- 
tinct. For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Thugs  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sleeman,  Ranuueeana,  or  a  Vocabulary  of 


the  PeeuUar  Language  used  bg  the  Thugs  (1836) ;  Tav- 
lor,  The  Con/esnons  of  a  Thug  (Lond.  1858) ;  Thornton, 
JUustratioru  of  the  Bittory  and  Practices  of  the  Thugs 
(ibid.  1837). 

Thumbstall,  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature,  is  a 
ring,  set  with  pearls  and  rubies,  or  a  rich  ornament  worn 
by  the  bishop  over  that  part  of  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  chrism,  or  holy  oil 
This  was  worn  out  of  respect  to  the  holy  oil,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  garments  from  stains.  It  was  removed  at  that 
part  of  the  service  when  he  washed  his  hands.  This 
ring  was  anciently  called  a  **  poucer." 

Thum'mim.    See  Urim  amd  Tuummul 

Thunder  (prop.  05^,  rdam,  ppovrri ;  occasionally 
[Exod.  ix,  28,  29,  88, 84;  xix,  16;  xx,  18;  1  Sam:  vii, 
10;  xU,  17, 18;  Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxviii,  26]  bip,  jfcd/, 
voice,  as  an  elliptical  expression  for  Jehovah's  voice 
[Psa.  xxix,  3  sq.,  etc] ;  so  also  in  the  plur.  Q^^'ip,  thun^ 
derSf  Exod.  ix,  28,  etc;,  which  is  likewise  elliptical  for 
the  full  voices  of  God  [ix,  28] ;  once  [Job  xxxix,  19 
(28)]  erroneously  in  the  A.  V.  for  niC9'n,  raamdh,  a 
shuddering,  L  e.  probably  the  mane  of  a  horse  as  brist- 
ling and  streaming  in  the  wind).  This  sublimest  of  all 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  is  poeticaUg 
represented  as  the  voice  of  God,  which  the  watere 
obeyed  at  the  Creation  (Psa.  civ,  7 ;  comp.  Gen.  i,  9). 
For  other  instances  see  Job  xxxvii,  4,  5;  xl,  9;  Psa. 
xviii,  13 ;  and  especially  ch.  xxix,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  description  of  a  thunder-storm.  Agree- 
ably to  the  popular  speech  of  ancient  nations,  the  poet 
ascribes  the  effects  of  lightning  to  the  thunder, "  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars"  (ver.  5 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  ii,  19).  In  Jer.  x,  13  the  production  of  rain  by 
lightning  is  referred  to:  *' When  he  uttereth  his  voice, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  he  mak- 
eth  lightnings  with  (or  for)  rain.**  See  Raiit.  Thun- 
der is  also  introduced  into  the  poetical  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18.  The  plague 
of  hail  on  the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  naturally  repre- 
sented as  accompanied  with  "mighty  thunderings,** 
which  would  be  literaUg  incidental  to  the  immense 
agency  of  the  electric  fluid  on  that  occasion  (Exod.  ix, 
22-29,  83,  34).  It  accompanied  the  lightnings  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  (xix,  16;  xx,  18).  See  also  Pm. 
Ixxxi,  7,  which  probably  refers  to  the  same  occasion, 
**  I  answered  thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder,**  liter- 
ally, **  in  the  covering  of  thunder,**  C9")  "iPDS,  i.  e.  the 
thunder-clouds.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grandeun  at- 
tending the  divine  interposition  described  in  2  Sam.  xxii, 
14;  comp.  Psa.  xviii,  13.  The  enemies  of  Jehovah  are 
threatened  with  destniction  by  thunder;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, lightning  is  included  in  the  mention  of  the  more 
impressive  phenomenon  (1  Sam.  ii,  10).  Such  means 
are  represented  t»  used  in  the  destniction  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  (Isa.  xxix,  5-7;  comp.  xxx.  80-33). 
Bishop  Lowth  would  understand  the  description  as 
metaphorical,  and  intended,  under  a  variety  of  expres- 
sive and  sublime  images,  to  iUustrate  the  greatness,  the 
suddenness,  the  horror  of  the  event,  rather  than  the 
manner  by  which  it  was  effected  (new  transl.,  and  notes 
ad  foe).  Violent  thunder  was  employed  by  Jehovah 
as  a  means  of  intimidating  the  Philistines  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Israelites,  while  Samuel  was  offering  the 
bumt-offering  (1  Sam.  vii,  10 ;  Ecdus.  xlvi,  17).  Homer 
represents  Jupiter  as  interposing  in  a  battle  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  {Iliad,  viii,  75,  etc ;  xvii,  594 ;  see 
also  Spenoe,  Polymetis,  Dial,  xiii,  21 1).  The  term  thun- 
der was  transferred  to  the  war-shout  of  a  military  leader 
( Job  xxxix,  25 ),  and  hence  Jehovah  is  described  as 
"causing  his  voice  to  be  heard"  in  the  battle  (Isa. xxx, 
80).  Thunder  was  miraculously  sent  at  the  request  of 
Samuel  (I  Sam.  xii,  17, 18).  It  is  referred  to  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon  subject  to  laws  originally  appointed  by 
the  Creator  (Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxviii,  25;  Ecclus.  xliii. 
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17);  and  is  intiodaced  in  vitiant  (Rer.  iv,  6;  vi,  1;  viii, 
A;  xi,  t9;  xiv,  2;  xvi,  IS;  iix,G;  Esther  [Apuc]  xi, 
S).  Suin[ter.x,3,4,"s«veu  thunder*."  SreSuvKX.  It 
issdoptnlui  comparinm.  Thus  "u  lightning  i>  KCn 
befure  the  thunder  is  heini,  BO  modeatyin  spenun  liefure 
heapeali*  recummcndt  him  to  the  favor  uf  the  suditors" 
(Eccliu.xxxii,  10;  Kvv,  xin.G.etc).  The  auddeii  ruin 
of  the  unjust  msn  is  compared  to  the  tiimitgry  noise 
of  thunder  (Ecclue.  x1, 13) ;  but  aee  Amald,  ad  luc.  One 
or  the  aublimest  melaphori  in  the  Scriptures  wcuts  in 
Job  xxvi,  II, "Lo,  these  are  parts  oThU  mya;  but  how 
littJe  «  portion  is  heard  of  him  [^OlD,  a  mere  whisper] ; 
but  the  Ihaader  of  his  power,  who  can  undersUnd?" 


Ifth 


ful  Bl 


urerwhdmiiif',  hnw  immeasurably  more  su  the  latter? 
Ill  the  Bublimo  desctiptiiin  of  the  war-hone  (Job  xxxix), 
he  is  said  to  perceive  the  battle  afar  off"  by  the  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shniiting"  (ver.  !&>  That  part 
oT  the  deKriplion,  howei-er  (ver.  19), "  hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder  ?"  appears  to  tie  a  mistran  shit  tan- 
To  the  class  of  mbtranilations  must  be  referred  erery 


0  reality  in  nature. 


word  which  corresponds  u. 
Thl:i[>lkik>lt. 

It  is  related  (John  iii,3S)  that  Jesus  said, "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name.  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heav- 
en, laying,  I  hare  both  gloilHed  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
■gun."  Some  of  the  people  that  stood  by,  but  had  not 
heard  the  words  distinctly,  said  it  had  "  thundered,"  for 
the  roicv  came  from  heaven;  others  who  had  caught 
the  words  supposed  that  (iod  had  spoken  tn  Jesus  by 
an  angel,  confunnably  in  the  Jewish  opinion  that  Gait 

haps,  however,  thunder  attended  the  voice,  either  a  lit- 
tle before  or  after;  comp.  Exod.  xix,  16, 19;  Rev.  iv,  6; 
Ti,  1.     See  Datii-Kol. 

Thunder  enters  into  i he  appellative  nr  samame  given 
by  our  Lord  li>  James  aiul  John — Boanerges,  o  •imi', 
vioi  ^porriit,  aaya  Mark,  "sons  of  thunder"  (iii,  17), 
Schleusner  here  understands  the  thunder  of  elo- 
quence as  in  Aristoph.  (/I  filur.  530).  Virgil  applies 

(.Ea.  vi,  tH2).  Others  undcrttnnd  the  alluMon 
to  be  ID  the  energy  and  courage,  etc,  of  the  [wo 
apostles  (Lardiier,  tliil.  nfthe  Apatlln  and  Ecaa- 
grliitM,  ix,  1 ;  Suicer,  Thaattrat,  a.  v,  Bpon-ji). 
Theophylact  says  they  were  so  called  because 
they  wert  great  preachers  and  dirines,  wq  /itya- 
XoEqpumc  ml  itokoYacoTaTous.  Others  sup- 
pose the  allusion  to  be  to  the  proposal  of  thete 
apoMle*  to  call  lire  from  heaven  on  the  inhospit- 
able Samaritan*  (Luke  ix,S3,  M).  It  is  nnt 
certain  vAnt  our  Lord  so  surnamed  them.— Kitlo. 
See  BoANEHOiM. 

In  a  physical  point  or  view,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  in  connection  with  thunder  is  the  extreme 
rarityofits  occurrence  during  the  summer  moiiLh* 
in  PaleMtne  and  the  adjacent  comitries.  From  the 
middle  of  April  tu  the  middle  of  September  it  1* 
hardly  ever  heard.     Robin*on,  indeed,  mention* 
an  in*tance  of  thunder  in  the  early  part  of  May  ■ 
(AfMui'cAM.i,  430),  and  Russell  in  July  {Alrppo,  I 
ii,  289) ;  hut  in  each  case  it  i*  stated  lo  be  a  moat  } 
unuHul  evenL     Hence  it  was  selected  by  Samuel 
a*  a  *trikiOB  expression  nfthe  Divine  displeasure 


4  THURIBLE 

in  the  month  of  Hay,  witnessed  a  thunder  -  atorm 
Id  the  mountains  of  Much,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
aays,  "  Before  wa  had  half  ascended  the  pass,  however, 
there  came  a  shnut  of  thunder  ^m  the  dense  cloud 
which  had  gathered  at  the  summit  of  the  gorge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rain,  compared  to  which  the  gentle  showeia 


n-lops,  the  lighining  plav- 
whiletl     '      ■     ■ 


side  of  the 


lling 


chasm.  Between  the  peals  we  soon  heard  a  roaring 
and  continuoDS  sound.  It  was  the  torrent  from  the 
rain-doud,  sweeping  m  a  long  line  of  foam  down  (he 
steep  declivity,  bearing  along  huge  fragmenta  of  rock, 
which,  strikiug  against  each  other,  sounded  like  midiii; 
thunder"  (ifzperJitim,  p.  3A3).     See  LiaHTHiNC. 

Tbunderbolt  (^^,  riihrpA,  a  Jtamr,  or  "coal," 
Cant,  viii,  6;  hence  ^Afnia^ ;  fig.  for  arroa,  Psa.lxxvi, 
8 ;  or/eeer,  DeuL  xxxii,  !4).  In  accordance  wiih  the 
popular  notion,  "hot  tbunderbolla"  (Psa.  Iixviii,  18, 
D'^BS^  SepLiY  irup'i  Vulg.^^*)  means  "lightningii." 
"  Then  shall  the  right-aiming  Ihundeibolla  go  abroad" 
(Wisd.v,  21), /JoX'ifcriarpnT.ii'.  "flashes" or  "stroke* 
"  lightning."    "Threw  stone*  like  thunderbolts"  (2 


1>Isc< 


i,  10),  0 


word  c 


Tbnnderins  Legion.    See  Leqioh,  T 


m  the  i 


iputai 


because  it  furnished  what  waa  u 
■hip  of  iilols. 

Thnrible,  a  censer  used  in  tome  of  the  sn 
the  Ibiman  Catholic  Church,  made  of  metal,  nt 
the  form  of  a  vase,  with  a  covet  perforated  lo  a 


->ls  it  n. 


to-day?  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,and  he  shaU 
■end  thunder  and  rain"  U  .Sam.  xii.  17>.  Kain  in 
harvest  was  deemed  as 


■r  (Proi 


i,  l),a 


n  the  latter  part  nf 
June,  or  in  July  {CoMatnt.on  Ama  iv,7)i  the 
same  oUervationa  apply  equally  to  thunder, 
which  is  rarely  unaccompanied  with  rain  (Bus- 
it  Lynch, 


H 


Tbarlble*:  1,  8l]ier.e1lt;  1.  Copper-gltL 
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more  tntlj.  Id  ihc  8tb  century  thuriblea  were  com- 
monly med  «nd  direcliuna  Tor  [heir  dua  sdoplion  en- 
Joweil  by  Ihe  authariiT  of  Ihe  local  syiiuds.  At  Rome 
Lhere  ire  tburiblesof  gold  intbe  Ireuuiygf  the  Church 
of  St.  John  LiteniD,  reputed  to  hive  been  given  by 
the  ecnpenir  Conaunline.  There  is  an  old  ailrer  «u- 
fcr  It  LouTain,  more  [ban  twelve  at  Milan  Cathedral, 
•even  ai  Mew  Cathedral,  four  of  ailver-gilt  at  Noire 
DaBM,  faria,  of  the  14th  century,  and  some  retnarka- 
ble  specimen!  at  Rbeims  and  at  Trevea.  There  are 
a  Tew  example!  atiU  in  use  in  England,  and  ievetal 
at  the  Suuth  Kcuungtva  and  the  BritUh  UuKum  and 
in  private  coUeclions.  The  thurible  'a  uaed  at  high 
roaaa,  at  reapera,  at  the  benediction  with  the  bleaaed 
sacrament,  at  funerals,  public  thanksgivinga,  etc  It 
has  often  been  uaed  iii  the  Church  of  England  aince 
ibe  Rerumiation.  See  Lee,  Gloa.  of  Lituiy.  Ttnai, 
Lv.;  Parker,  d'iMt.o/^rcAilMt.  a.  T. 

Tbnilfer  (ncnue-ininr),  the  ministering  attcmi- 
ant  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whtae  duty  it  ii  to 
carry  the  thurible 


He  is 


ur  acolyte,  but  on  great  of 

Thnrific&tl,  or  ThnrlflcatdreB  {maiue-oftrtrt), 
namea  for  those  who,  during  tbe  pagan  persecutiuns, 

an  idol,  in  order  to  escape  torture  or  death.     This  acl 
of  apostasy  severed  them  from  the  Christian  Church 


t  till,  b 


5  THYATIRA 

Congress  in  Frankfort,  Germany.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  labored  four  years  each  at  Vaasalborough, 
Seanport,  and  Litchfield,  Me.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place,  May  7, 1SC5.  Dr.  Thurston  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent piety,  an  earnest  speaker,  and  no  mean  theologian. 
In  1B19  be  declined  a  pn>reaaarship  in  Bangor  Theolog- 
ical Seminaiy,  and  in  lS[i8  wished  to  decline  the  de- 
glee  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth  College.  He  publiBhed 
twenty-Lwo  sermons,  some  in  pampblet  form  and  some 
in  periodicals; — GnnelA  in  Gract: — Uitloty  of  Vita- 
lAnp  (247  pp.):— Lrftert  o/a  Father  lo  a  Son,-— and 
newspaper  articles  without  number.  See  Cons.  Qaai- 
Isr^,  1867,p.SlS-8!8. 

Thjati'ra  (Bvanipa  [rA^Yaig.  eirilat  Thynlirr- 

seven  Apocalyptic  chuiLhei  (Kev.  i,  1 1 1  ii,  18).    It  waa 

the  south  of  the  river  Hyllus,  and  al  [he  nortbem  ex- 
tremity of  Ihe  valley  between  Mount  Tmolus  and  the 
■Duthern  ridge  of  Temnus.  It  was  founded  by  Seleu- 
cua  Nicaior,  and  was  regarded  aa  a  Macedonian  colony 
(Strabo,  xiii,  928),  from  the  strong  Macedonian  ele- 
ment in  its  population,  it  being  one  of  the  many  Mace- 
donian coloniea  established  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  seqnel 
of  the  destrucUon  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander. 
The  original  inhabitants  had  probably  been  dialribuled 
in  hamleu  round  about  when  Thyaiira  was  founded. 
Two  of  these,  the  inhabitanis  of  which  are  termed  Areni 
and  Uagdemi,  are  noticed  in  an  inacriptioo  of  the  Ra- 
man times.  Acconfing  lo  lliny.  it  waa  known  in  ear- 
lier times  by  the  names  Ptlnpia  and  JinAippio  (_Hul. 
f/at.  V,  19).  The  Roman  road  from  Pergamoa  lo  Sat^ 
dis  paased  through  iu  The  reiourcea  of  the  neighbor^ 
ing  region  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  name  Eviiip- 
pia  and  from  the  magnilode  of  the  booty  which  was 


[be  bereey  of  tbe  NicoUitana 
(meaning  the  concubinage  of 

LandoD,   ifaiHtal  of  ComcHt, 

ThuTofenuy  (fncnur- 
hmrtr).*  print  who  bears  Ihe 
censer  during  (he  services  of 
the  Greek  Church.  He  also 
assists  Ibe  ofHciating  priest  to 
put  on  his  sacerdotal  vest- 
men  ts,  and,  during  the  anthem, 
spreads  a  veil  over  the  conse- 
cra[ed  vessels. 

Thnndaj  (Anglo-Saxon 
noTM-dafff,  i.  e.  Thai's  Day), 
(he  J>ia  Jarit  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  sacred,  in  the 

Korthem  mythol<^^,  to  Thor.  It  is  Called  in  German 
Ifiitmerttog,  thunder  day.  In  the  eariy  Church,  Au- 
gustine complained  that  some  of  the  Cliristiana  per- 
sisted in  keeping  Thursday  aa  a  holyday  in  hoiuir  of 

THrnSDAY  OF  THE  fiwtAT  Camom,  an  Easlem 
pfaraae  for  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

Tbtuvton,  David,  D.D.,a  C^ongregational  minister, 
WIS  bom  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1773.  Ue  waa 
tbe  uncle  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Thurston  and  half-brother 
o(  the  Rev.  Stephen  ThuiUon,  D.D.  He  graduated  at 
Dirtmoutb  College  in  1804,  and  was  ordained  at  Win- 
thn>p,Me.,ii]  1807,  where  he  remained  pastor  until  1861, 
with  no  intermission  except  the  year  in  which  he  was 
agent  for  the  American  Antislavery  Society  (1837),and 
(be  foul  mooiha  iu  18H  when  be  attended  the  Peace 


Thystlra. 

carried  off  in  a  foray,  conducted  jointly  by  Eumenes  of 
PerKamiis  and  a  fiirce  detached  by  the  Ronun  admiral 
from  Caiue,  during  the  war  against  Aniiuchus.  During 
the  campaign  of  B.C  1 90,  Tht'alira  formed  the  base  uf 
the  king's  operalions ;  and  after  his  defeat,  which  took 
place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Ihe  city,  it  sub- 
mitted, at  Ibe  same  lime  with  its  neighbor  Magnesia- 
on-Sipylns,  lo  the  Romans,  and  was  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory made  over  by  them  Iu  their  ally  the  Pergamene 
sovereign. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Atlalic  dynasty,  Thy- 
atira  scarcely  appears  in  hiatory;  ami  of  Ihe  v,    ' 


h  have 


<n  the  ^ 


unequivocally  belong*  to  earlier  limes  than  those  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  received  a  new  impulse  under  Vespasian,  whose 
ic<(uaintaiice  niih  ihe  East,  previously  to  mounting 
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the  imperial  throne,  may  hare  directed  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Asiatic  cities. 
A  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  belonging 
to  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  shows  him  to  have  re- 
.  stored  the  roads  in  the  domain  of  Tbyatira.  From 
others,  between  this  time  and  that  of  Caracalla,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  corporate  guilds  in 
the  city.  Bakers,  potters,  tanners,  weavers,  robemakers, 
and  dyers  (ol  jSa^Tc)  are  specially  mentioned.  Of 
these  last  there  \^  a  notice  in  no  less  than  three  inscrip- 
tions, so  that  dyeing  apparently  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  industriid  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of 
that  of  Coloasas  and  Laodictea.  With  this  guild  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stufis 
(9ro|E>^t;p6ir<tfXtc)t  from  whom  Paul  met  with  so  favora- 
ble a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  14),  was  connected. 
The  country  around  this  city  is  fertile  and  well  watered, 
abounding  in  oaks  and  acacias,  and  in  its  numberless 
streamlets  are  found  the  leeches  used  in  medicine 
throughout  Austria  and  the  east  of  Europe  in  general 
The  mode  of  taking  them  is  curious:  a  number  of 
children  are  sent  to  walk  barefooted  among  the  brooks, 
and  come  back  to  their  employers  with  their  feet 
covered  with  leeches.  The  waters  here  are  said  to 
be  so  well  adapted  for  dyeing  that  in  no  place  can 
the  scarlet  cloth  out  of  which  fezzes  are  made  be  so 
brilliantly  or  so  permanently  dyed  as  here.  The  place 
still  maintains  its  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and 
large  quantities  of  scarlet  doth  are  sent  weekly  to 
Smyrna. 

Tbyatira  is  at  present  a  populous  and  flourishing 
town;  its  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen  thousand, 
and  they  are  on  the  increase.  Its  modem  name  is 
Ah-hissarfOT  ^'the  white  castle."  The  town  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  houses,  for  which  t«xes  are  paid 
to  the  government,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  small 
huts ;  of  the  former,  three  hundred  are  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  thirty  by .  Armenians,  and  the  rest  by  Turks. 
The  common  language  pf  all  classes  is  the  Turkish ; 
but  in  writing  it  the  Greeks  use  the  Greek,  and  the 
Armenians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are  nine 
mosques  and  one  Greek  church.  It  exhibits  few  rep 
mains  of  antiquity,  save  fragments  built  into  the  walls 
of  houses.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ancient  building  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Csesars;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  either 
its  date  or  its  purpose.  But  though  there  is  little  that 
can  be  identified,  yet  for  miles  around  Thyatira  are 
precious  relics  in  the  form  of  sarcophagi,  capitals  of 
columns,  and  similar  fragments,  used  as  troughs,  cover- 
ings for  wells,  and  such  purposes. 

Thyatira  was  never  a  place  of  paramount  political 
importance,  and  hence  her  history  is  less  interesting  to 
the  classical  student  than  those  of  Ephesus,  Sanlis,  and 
Fergamos,  which  were  the  capitals  of  great  kingdoms. 
Her  chief  hold  on  our  consideration  is  that  at  Thvatira 
was  seated  one  of  those  churches  to  which  the  Spirit 
sent  prophetic  messages  by  the  beloved  apostle.  The 
message  itself  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  but  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  difflcultv.  After  much 
commendation  on  the  virtues  and  progress  of  the  Church 
— or  the  elder,  pastor,  bishop,  or  angel — the  epistle  con- 
tinues, "  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against 
thee,  because  thou  sufTerest  that  woman  (or  as  the  cor- 
rect text  has  it,  thy  wife)  Jezebel,  which  calleth  her- 
self a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols" 
(Rev.  ii,  20).  This  is  followed  by  threats  of  judgment 
upon  herself,  her  lovers,  and  her  children.  The  question 
naturally  arises.  What  party  is  represented  by  this  Jeze- 
bel? To  understand  this  message  rightly,  it  will  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Thyatira  was  very  near  Per- 
gamos,  and  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  important 
city,  and  probably  possessed  the  more  numerous  Church; 
the  influence  and  example  of  Pergamos  would  be  like- 
ly to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  smaller  city  and 


Church.  See  Peroavos.  Now,  at  Pergamos,  the  Bs^ 
laamites,  who  taught  precisely  the  doctrine  here  attrib- 
uted to  Jezebel,  were  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Nico- 
laitans  (q.  v.).  We  are  not,  therefmv,  at  all  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  party  espousing  and  endeavoring  to 
propagate  similar  sentiments  in  Thyatira;  but  it  would 
be  a  miserable  literalism,  and  contraiy  to  the  whole 
genius  of  the  Apocalyptic  imagery,  to  suppose  the  lead- 
er of  this  heretical  sect  to  be  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Jezebel.  We  can  only  understand  by  this  a  person 
holding  substantially  the  same  relation  to  th«  official 
head  of  the  Church  in  Thvatira  which  Jezebel  of  old 
did  to  the  king  of  Israel;  that  is, a  party  that  ought  to 
have  been  in  subjection  usurping  it,  for  wicked  purposesi 
over  the  proper  ruler.  For  this  the  leader  is  severely 
rebuked,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  threatened  both 
against  him  and  the  usurping  party  unless  they  re* 
penL  There  was  stiU,  however,  a  faithful  portion 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  licentious  teaching  which 
was  propagated.  To  them  tlie  Lord  turns  with  words 
of  encouragement,  and  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  what 
they  had  received.  There  is  a  small  error  also  in 
the  text  at  the  commencement  of  this  address.  It 
should  be  "  But  unto  you  I  say,  the  rest  In  Thyatira  C 
those,  namely,  who  resisted  the  pollution.  The  re- 
ceived text  confuses  the  meaning  by  putting  it,  **  But 
unto  you  I  say,  and  to  the  rest,"  as  if  both  parties 
were  alike  called  to  continue  steadfast.     See  Jjszbt 

BBU 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  ApoUo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas. 
He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Blacedonian  col- 
onists, for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the  three 
mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  genealogists 
placed  before  Perdiocas — the  first  of  the  Temenide  that 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognise — is  so  called ;  the 
other  two  being  Caranus  and  CcemUf  manifestly  imper- 
sonations of  the  chief  and  the  tribe.  The  inscriptions 
of  Thyatira  give  T>'rimnas  the  titles  of  xpoiroXcc  and 
frpoiraTtop  ^loQf  and  a  special  priesthood  was  attached 
to  his  service.  A  priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  men- 
tioned, probably  the  administratrix  of  a  cult  derived 
from  the  eariier  times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  ita 
nature  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Another  su- 
perstition of  an  extremely  curious  nature  which  exited 
at  Thyatira,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A 
fane  stood  outside  the  walls  dedicated  to  Samhatha — 
the  name  of  the  sibvl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chal- 
dfean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian  —  in  the 
midst  of  ui  enclosure  designated  "the  Cluddiean's 
court"  (rot)  XaXSaiov  ^cpi/3oXoc)*  This  len<ls  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  to  the  above  passage  (Rev.  it.  30, 
21).  which  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  that  had 
become  condemnable  from  the  admixture  of  foreign 
alloy,  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ab  vdfio.  Now  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira  there  was  a  great 
amalgamation  of  races.  Latin  inscriptions  are  frequent, 
indicating  a  considerable  influx  of  Italian  immigrants; 
and  in  some  Greek  inscriptions  many  Latin  words  are 
introduced.  Latin  and  Greek  names,  too,  are  foond  ac- 
cumulated on  the  same  individnals,  such  as  Titus  An- 
tonius  Alfenus  Arignotus  and  Julia  Severina  Stratonicis. 
But  amalgamation  of  different  races  in  pagan  nations 
always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of  different 
religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its  religious  sanc- 
tion. If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lend- 
ing her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and  not  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Judsoo-Christian  Chureh  at 
Tbyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qualification  become 
easy  of  explanation.  It  seems  also  not  improbable  that 
the  imagery  of  the  description  in  Rev.  ii,  18,  6  f  x^w 
rove  6^a\fioif£  airrov  4»c  ^\oya,  tat  oi  iru^cc  aivrov 
ofioioc  xaXroXt/3av^,  may  have  been  saggesce<l  by  th« 
current  pagan  representations  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna  (q.  v.).  Be* 
sides  the  cults  which  have  been  mentiooed,  there  ia 
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evi<)ciKe  i^  ■  ilciflcMion  of  Room,  of  Hadriin,  aod  oT 
the  imperul  funily.  Utuna  wen  nlcbnlcd  in  bonoc 
of  Tyiimnaa,  of  Hetculw,  and  of  the  reigniog  empf  ror. 
On  tb«  ooin*  before  the  imperiil  time*,  Che  beidi  of 
tkeebiu,  ot  Albeni,  and  of  Cybele  am  >l*i>  found  j  bul 
Uie  inscriptiou  only  indicate  a  colt  of  the  lut  oftbese. 
— Smitb;  Faiibairn. 


Coin  of  Thratln. 

See  Strabo,  xiii,  4 ;   Flinv,  Hiil.  Nat.  t,  31 ;   Lii 
sicxTii,  8,  il,  «;  Polybiiu, "itri,  1 ;  miii,  36;  MWi 
Var.  Bin.  xil,  SB;  BHckh,  InteripL  Grac.  Thyutir., 
pecially  Noe.  8484-3499;  Jabloniki,  Dt  Ecdaia  Tksa- 
tirmn  (Francof.  ad  V.  ]TS9^ ;  SUsrh,  A  nliq.  Thyaltrat. 
(ZwaaiT63);  Hoffmann, Crvc)(A<Zuiki,ii,lT14;  Svobo- 
da,  Snai  CharcUt  of  A  lia  Minor,  p.  48  »q. ;  Barber,  Pa(- 
mom  md  Strm  ChuTcha  (BridKepoTt,  18fil),  p.  1»T  tq.; 
and  the  wuiiu  cited  undei  Asia  Mimob  aud  Rkvei^- 

Tliy'lQe  Wood  {tb\av  SvVvov;  TdIr.  ligmim  Ay 
HHn)  occun  once  in  R*t.  xviii,  IS  (margin  "nweet" 
[wo«l]),Kbvre  il  i>  menlloned  u  one  of  the  valuable 
articln  of  comroerce  Ihat  should  be  found  no  more  in 
Bat^lon  (Rome),  whoee'fall  ia  Ibere  predicted  by  John. 
Symmaehu*  and  Che  Vul^.  also  underaUnd  it  to  be 
meant  by  the  alfcum-treei  of  ]  Kings  i,  11.  There 
cao  be  liule  doubt  that  the  wnod  here  spoken  nf  is  (hat 
ofti\eTkiigaartiailala,Da¥onl^liitCaUilruguadri- 
voici*  of  preaeot  botanisU.    UoM  of  our  readen  are 
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nanwDlal  wond-vork  of  their  villas,  and  also  for  tablea, 
bowla,  and  veesela  of  differeut  kinds.  It  was  alM>  fra- 
gniii  (^lisn,  Var.  Iliit.  v,  6).  It  ii  noticed  by  most 
ancient  autbon  fmni  the  tiiue  of  Tbeophrastui  (Plml. 
v,bj  Bee£lian,^nnt.ii,  11;  Stiabo,  iv,  302).  It  was 
tba  dlroii-wood  of  ttie  Rotuan;  Ihui  StlniaBiiis."ew( 
Tbeopbrasti  est  ilia  cilnis,  qua  eitr*a»  mawu  dabat 
Romanis  inter  lautissima  opeta"  (CelaiiiB,  Hitrobol,  ii, 
2o),  It  was  proiiuced  only  in  Africa,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mount  Adas,  and  in  (iranada,  "diruraf  arborem 
AfricK  peculiarem  esse,  nee  alibi  noacl"  It  grew  to  a 
goodly  aiie,  "quarum  amplitudo  ac  radices  iMiioari 
posaunt  ei  orbibus"  (Pliny,  Hitl.  A'of.  ziii,  16).  Fab- 
ulous prices  were  given  for  tables  and  other  orna- 
mental fumitute  made  of  dtnu-wood  (see  IHinv,  W. 

This  cedar  or  citton-wood  (CaOilrii  qiiadriralrit,  fttr 
Tirja  artieulala  of  Uuncus)  is  a  native  of  Uount  At- 
las, and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-Sve 
feet.  lu  Che  kingdom  of  Morocco,  according  to  Brooa- 
SDuel,  this  tree  produces  the  Sandaiach  resin  of  cnm- 
merce.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  Sjbrtc*M  m  Spmn  (vol.  ii), 
brought  to  light  Che  fact  chat  the  wood-work  of  the 
roof  of  the  celebrated  mosque  now  the  Cathedral  of 
Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century,  is  of  this  wood;  it 
had  previously  been  thought  to  be  that  of  the  larch, 
fhim  Ibe  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  afrm,  which 
is  applied  to  the  wood  of  CtiUi/rU  quadrivalvU  in  Spain 
and  Barbaty,  to  the  Latin  word  larix.  "By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  subject  has  been  underling  inveali- 
gstion  about  the  some  time  in  Africa.  Mr.  Hay,  the 
British  coiuu]  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing  cbe  Arabia 
etymoh^ty  of  the  word  ufem  (no  doubt  al  art  or  rrej), 
by  availing  himself  of  the  botanical  resesrches  of  the 
Danbh  consul  in  Morocco,  and  hy  collating  c 


ThylDe-Im  (Caltttrit  guadrlvalvl^ 

familiar  with  Che  "atbor  vitie."  Thvja  orridm/oKi,  so 
oommon  in  our  shrubberies.  Cloaety  allied  to  this — in 
Che  aaate  cvpiais-like  division  of  the  Conifent;  indeed, 
until  lately  included  in  the  genus  Thuja— ia  the  tree  in 
questioti.  This  wood  was  in  considerable  demand  by 
the  Romans,  bung  much  employed  by  then  in  Che  oi^ 


made  m 


le  altra 


was  the  Thtija  articuUila  which  grows  on  Mount  I 
In  cotiubontion  of  his  views,  a  plank 
sent  Co  London.  This  plank,  which  ii 
the  Uurlicultural  Society,  is  one  font  eight  inches  ii 
width.  The  Cordova  wood  is  highly  balsamia  and 
odoriferous,  the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages 
of  insccta  as  well  as  the  influenae  of  the  air"  (Loudon, 
A  rbora.  ir,  2403).  The  wood  is  dark  nut-brown,  close- 
grained,  and  is  very  fragrant  (Tristram,  Sal.  Siil.  of 
ihe  Blblt,  p.  40i).  Udy  Calcott  (Script.  Utrial,  p.  8) 
regards  it  ai  the  almug  (q.  v.)  (f  the  Old  TeM.     See 

Thjm,  JoiuiiH  FBisnniCH  WiLiieLX,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  wss  bom  in  Berlin,  SepL  5, 1768. 
and  died  Chere  Mav  21, 18DB.  He  wrote,  De  fila  MotU 
a  Philnnt  CooMcripta  (Halle,  1796):— Krt-mc*  einfr  *i- 
tloHick-kriliKhen  DuriUBatig  dtr  jid.  Lehr*  von  «in«r 
Fortdautr  nach  dfM  Tode  (Berlin,  1796)  -.-ThroL  Ency 
Hop.  u.  Mflkodohgie  (Halle,  1797):  — flisforucA-fo-i- 
litchet  Lfhibuch  der  rfomihlik  (ibid.  1800).  See  FUrst, 
BibLJud-'m.^a:  Winer,  f/omffiurA  drr  Iheol  Literatw, 
i,a,474,6M;  ii, 48, 69, 312, 802.     (B.P.) 

Tbyr&Tl  (Ovpivpoi,  doarJctrptTi),  a  lower  order  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Greek  Church,  which  waa  done  awa; 
with  from  Che  time  of  Che  Council  of  Tmllo,  A.D.  691 
— mngbam,  Ckritl.AiHiq.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vi,  %  1. 

TbTBlasterlmn  (Gr.  Bvaiaariipun'.  allar-parl),  ■ 
word  usually  applied  to  the  altar  itself,  or  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble: yet,  in  some  ancient  canons,  used  to  denote  the 
whole  aanctuaiy  within  the  rails,  where  none  but  the 
clergy  were  allowed. — Bingham,  ChriMl.  Aniiq.  bk.  viii, 
cb.  vi,  §  B. 

Tiamat  waa.  in  Acadian  mycholngy,  the  gnddesa 
who  prewdcd  over  the  cresiion.  She  was  a  form,  or 
rachei  another  name,  of  the  goddess  Tihamtu  (the 
Sea). 

Tlani.  the  name  of  the  pope's  triple  crown,  which  is 
the  badge  of  bis  dvil  rank  as  the  k^s  are  of  his  ecde* 


gold  cloth,  encircled  b 
(and  cross)   of  pnld   on 
the  top,     'ITie  tiara  was 
ori^nilly  >  round  high 
'   wit  fint  used 


Dami 


I    11, 


A.D.  1018.  Pope  John 
XIII  first  girded  it  with 
a  crown ;  pope  Boni- 
laee  VIII  added  b  >ec- 
Dnd  crown  In  1295;  and 
pope  Benedict  Xdl 
added  the  tliird  in  1335, 
-ongh    , 


the  l> 


1   Urbl 


(1362  - 
when  lued  u  an  im- 
perial portion  of  drew, 
had  at  the  bottom  of 
it  one  golden  circle  of  a 
crown  •  like  ahipe.    See  Tisrii. 

Pope. 

Tlbe'ilaa  (Nc"  l^"*-  and  Jowpbiu  Ti^puii 
mud  K^'^SB),  the  most  imporunl  city  on  the  Li 
Galilee  in  Che  lime  ot  Christ.  (The  fallowing  at 
of  it  i»  chiefly  based  upon  that  given  in  Smith's 
of  the  Bible.) 

1.  OrigiB  and  Earlg  Aaodalioni. — The  place  i 


e  New 


L(Joh 


and  then  bv  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii,  2,  8;  Wiir,  li,  9, 1), 
who  MaWS  that  it  waa  built  by  Herod  Anlipas,  and  wai 
named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It 
was  probably  not  a  new  town,  but  a  reatored  or  enlai^ed 
one  merely;  for  Rukkath  (Josh,  xix,  3&),  which  is  said 
in  the  Talmnd  (Jerusalem  MtifiUak,  fol.  701 1  comp.  Otho, 
Lex.  Rabb.  p.  T5&)  to  have  occupied  the  same  poution, 
lay  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  follow  the  bounda- 
ries as  indicated  by  the  clearest  paasages),  and  Tiberias 
appears  lo  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
tribe  (MatU  iv,  13).  If  the  graves  mentioned  hy  Jose- 
phus  (_Anl.  loc  ciu)  are  any  objection,  thev  must  mili- 
tite  against  this  assumption  likewise  (Ughtfool,  Cho- 
rag.  Coil,  c  72-74).  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
lespec^ng  Jerome's  statement  that  Tiberiao  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinxtirlh  (Ononwif  icon,  a.  v.) ; 
but  this  Utter  town  has  been  located  by  some  fariber 
north  aiul  by  others  farther  south  than  the  site  of  Ti- 
berias. The  (enacily  with  which  lis  Roman  name  bas 
adhered  to  the  spot  (se«  below)  indicates  its  entire  re- 
construction -,  for,  generally  speaking,  foreign  names  in 
the  East  applied  to  towns  previously  known  under  names 
derived  from  the  native  dialect — as,  e.  g.,  Epiphania  for 
Hammath  (Josh,  xix,  35),  Palmyra  forTadmor  (i  Chron, 
viii,  4),  Piolemais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi,  7)— lost  their 
foothold  as  soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away 
which  had  imposed  them,  and  gave  place  agiia  to  the 
original  appellations. 

Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  the  lime  of 
its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  who 
changed  tbe  seat  nf  power  back  again  to  Sepphoris, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  the  new  city. 
Uany  of  the  inhabitants  were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
foreign  customs  prevailed  there  lo  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  offence  to  the  stricter  Jews.  See  11efi0I'(am. 
Herod,  the  (bunder  of  Tiberias,  hod  passed  must  of  his 
early  life  in  Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thence 


e  for  the  a 


mil  n 


which  he  had  been  familiar 
buill  a  stadium  there,  like  thai,  in  whtcl 
yniiih  trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rin 
He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  wi 
animals,  "  contrar\',''  as  Josephus  savs  (f^'i  §  12. 13. 
64),"tothelBw  of  our  countrymen."  '  T'       ' 
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same  authority  states  (AiU.  xviii,  2,  8),  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  burial-ground,  and  waa  viewed,  there- 
fore, by  the  more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a 
polluted  and  forbidden  locality.  Tiberias  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa  (Joiephus,  War,  xx,  IS,  2).  Coins  of  the  city 
of  Tiberias  are  still  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the 
timea  of  Tiberius,  TnOan,  and  Hadrian. 


in  Cola  of  Tiberias. 


2.  Scripla 
Cospels  giv. 


ral  Jfmrimt.  — It  il 


irkabte  that  the 
in  that  the  Saviour,  wbo 
fe  in  (iaiilee,  ever  visited 
Tiberias.  The  surer  meaning  of  the  exprewon,  "  He 
went  away  beyond  the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias,"  in 
John  vi,  1  (irtpnv  r^j  SoXomnji-  rqt  rnXiXn/ac  riit 
Ti^tfHaloi;),  is  not  that  Jesus  embarked  from  Tiberias, 
but,  aa  Meyer  remarks  that  he  crossed  ftom  the  west 
side  of  the  GedUaan  ta  of  Tibfriai  to  the  opposite 
side.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  Tor  tbis  singular  fart, 
which  may  or  may  not  account  fiir  it.  As  Herod,  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided  moat  of  the  time 
in  this  city,  tbe  Saviour  may  have  kept  purposely  away 
fnim  it,  on  account  of  the  sanguinary  and  artful  (Lnke 
xiii,  82)  character  of  that  ruler.  It  ii  certain,  from 
Luke  xxiii,8,  that  though  Herod  had  beard  of  the  fame 
of  CJhrist,  he  never  saw  him  in  person  until  they  met  at 
Jerusalem,  and  never  witnessed  any  of  his  miracles.  It 
ble  that  the  character  of  the  place,  so  much  like 
a  Roman  colony,  may  have  been  a  reason  why 
I  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
led  BO  little  labor  in  its  vicinity.  The  bead  of  the 
lake,  and  especially  the  PIdn  of  Uennesaret,  where  the 
.   .   '    '  thoroughly  Jewish, 

formed  the  central  point  of  his  Galilean  ministry.  The 
feast  of  Herod  and  his  courtiers,  before  whom  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hero- lias  danced,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  the  tetrarch's 
rash  oaih,  demanded  tlie  head  of  the  dauntless  reformer, 
was  held  in  all  probability  at  Tiberias,  the  cajHtol  of 
the  province.  If,  as  Josephus  mentions  {An/,  xviii,  3, 
2).  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  in  tbe  castle 
of  Machiems  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  onler  for  his  exe- 
cution could  have  been  sent  thither,  and  the  bloody 
tniphy  forwarded  to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the 
palace  where  she  usually  resideil.  Gams  {Johansft  iler 
Talker  m  Grja-gnia,  p.  47,  etc.)  suggests  that  John, 
instead  of  being  kept  all  the  lime  in  the  same  castle, 
may  have  been  conSned  in  different  places  at  different 
times.  The  three  passages  alresdv  referred  lo  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  New  Test,  which  mention  Tiberias 
by   name.  viz.  John  vi,  I ;   xxi,  I  (in  ' 

designating  the  lake  o        

ated),  and  vi,  23,  '  ' 
from  Tiberias  neai 
miraculously  supp 
Thus  the  lake  in 
appellations,  bore  : 
neighborhood;  ani 
Bahr  TSbariek,-". 
name  under  which  it 

8.  FjilfT  Jrtcish  finporianrt. — Tiberias  has  an  inler> 
esiing  history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical  associa- 
tions. It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  aa  its  fortiAcatinns  wpre  an 
important  military  station  (Josepbui,  War,  ii,  SO,  S ;  iil, 


e  boats  are  said  to  have  come 
o  the  place  at  which  Jesus  had 


m  that  of  the  principal  ciiy  iu  tbe 
in  like  maimer,  at  the  present  day, 
a  of  Tiberias,"  is  almost  the  only 
n  among  the  iDbabitauis 
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10,  I ;  Lift,  §  8  aq.)-  'The  Sanbcdrim,  tuhnquently  (o  originil  site,  «x«pt  tlut  it  U  conSued  to  nairooer  lim- 
Ibe  fall  <rf' Jenualem,  after  a  cempoitry  anjuuni  at  Jam-  iu  ihan  ibew  o(  tht  ortgiiial  city.  Auconlin^  to  Jow- 
nia  and  f^ppliorii,  b»cani«  Sxed  there  about  The  midrlle  .  phus  {Lift,  i  65),  Tiberias  ivu  iU)  uailia  Cmm  Hippo, 
oTlht  2d  century.  Celebrated  (chooli  of  Jewiab  learn-  60  from  Uadara,  and  VX  fnm  i^-ihopolit;  accoriliiig 
ing  Sonrig bed  there  tbrougba  HicveaBion  of  aeveral  cen-  to  (be  Talmuil,  it  waa  18  Kuman  milea  froin  Seppboris. 
iuri«.  The  Misbna  vu  compiled  at  thia  place  by  the  The  place  la  Four  and  a  half  boun  froni  Mazaretb,  one 
great  rabbi  Judab  hak-Kodeah  (A.D.  190).  The  Mato-  hour  fnini  M«jdel,  powbly  tbe  andein  Mitidala,  and 
rahtorbodyufCradilioiiB, which bastranamittedthetead-  thirteen  houra,  by  the  iborteat  route,  from  Bniiias  ot 
iiigi  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Olil  I'eac,  and  preaervcd,  Oaarea  Philippi.  Near  Tabarteb,  about  a  mile  farther 
by  mcana  of  tbe  vowel  lyatero,  Ihe  pranunciation  of  the  i  wuih  along  the  ibore,  are  the  celebrated  warm  baths, 
Hrbrcw,origiiiat(it,iaagreataieaaure,atTiberiaa.  The  |  which  the  Roman  iialuraliua  (Pliny,  7/uf.  Atif.  v,  lo) 
place  paiaed,  under  Coniianlinc,  inlo  tbe  power  of  the  reckoned  among  the  grealceC  knuwu  curicslliea  of  the 
Chriatiana;  andduringihe  [teriod  of  [heCniude*  itwaa  '  world.  The  intermediate  apace  between  these  hatha 
loat  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  combatinta.  '  and  the  town  abounda  with  the  traces  of  ruins,  such  aa 
Siitce  that  time  it  has  been  poMesaed  aucceaaivdy  by  Ibe  foundation*  of  walla,  heapa  of  stone,  blockn  of  gran- 
Persiana,  Araba,  and  Turk*;  and  it  contains  Jiow,  under  ite,  and  the  like;  and  it  cannot  be  duubted,  therefore, 
the  TurkiBh  rule,  a  mixeil  population  of  Uobanimedana,  that  the  ancient  Tiberiaa  occupied  also  this  ground,  and 
Jewa,  and  Christians,  variously  estimated  at  Trom  two  vaa  much  mni«  exleniive  than  iia  modem  Buccemor. 
to  four  thousand.  Tbe  Jews  constitute,  perhaps,  one  From  such  indications,  and  from  the  explicit  lesiimony 
fourth  of  the  entire  number.  They  regard  Tiberias  as  of  Josephus,  who  says  (.In',  xviii,  2,  8)  that  Tiberias 
one  of  the  four  huly  pUcea  (Jerusalem,  Hebmn,  Safed, '  waa  near  Ammaus  ('A/ifinai>c  )t  or  the  Warm  Baths, 
are  Ihe  others),  in  which,  as  Ibey  aaj,  prayer  must  be  [  there  can  be  no  nnceitainty  respecting  the  ideniiSca- 
olTertd  without  cea^ng,  or  the  world  would  fall  back  in-  tion  of  the  aiu  of  this  important  city.  (See  also  tbe 
stantly  into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular  opinions  is  Hiahna,  dA<iihiii,4i  and  other  Talmudical  passages  in 
(hat  Ibe  Messiah,  wben  he  appeara,  will  emerge  from  the  Lightfuot's  Hon*  Htb.  p.  133  aq.  Comp.  Wichmanns- 
watera  of  Ihe  lake,  and.  landing  at  Tiberias,  proceed  To  .  hausen,  De  Tktrmit  riinvuiiua,  in  UKolino,  Tknaur. 
SaTed,  and  there  establish  bis  throne  on  tbe  highest  |  turn. viL)   These  apringicontain  iulphui,salt,aiidiroDi 


Tawti  and  Lake  of  Tiberias,  from  Ihe  Horlb-wcst 

■ummit  in  Galilee.  In  addition  to  the  languace  of  Ihe  \  and  were  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.  See  Ham- 
pahicular  countrv,  as  Poland,  Cermanv,  Spain,  from  \  math. 

which  they  or  their  families  emienlcd,  most  of  the  It  stoodaneienlly.as  now.on  the  we«t«m  shore,abonl 
Jews  here  speak  also  Ihe  Kabbinic  Hebrew  and  modem  two  thirds  of  Ihe  way  between  the  northern  and  soulb- 
Atibic,  They  ncrupT  a  c|uaner  In  the  midille  rf  the  em  end  of  Ihe  Sea  of  (ialilee.  There  is  a  marKiii  or 
Uiwn,  adjacent  (o  the  lake;  juac  north  of  which,  near '  strip  of  land  there  between  the  waler  and  the  sleep 
Ihe  shnre,  is  a  Latin  convenl  and  church,  occupied  by  a  j  hills  (which  elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so 
aiJiiary  Italian  monk.     There  is  a  place  of  interment    boldly  lo  the  edge  of  the  lake),  sbi>ut  two  miles  long 

to  be  buried  with  U,000  of  his  iliaciples  around  him.  is  somewhat  undulating,  but  approximalea  to  the  chat- 
The  gi».-e  of  the  Anbian  philosopher  Lokman,  as  acter  of  a  plain.  Tabarleh,  the  moilcm  town,  occupies 
Burckhardt  states,  was  pointed  out  here  in  tbe  14th  i  Ihe  northern  end  of  this  parallelogram,  and  the  Warm 
ceniurv-,  Balhs  the  southern  extremity;  so  that  the  more  ex- 

4. 1'otiiion  and  Prant  Comdiiinn.  —  Aa  above  inti-  tended  city  of  Ihe  Roman  age  must  hare  covered  ail, 
mated,  the  ancient  name  has  survived  in  thai  r.f  the  or  nearly  all,  of  the  peculiar  ground  whose  limits  are 
modem  T6barith,  which  occupies  utiquesliunably  (he  ,  thus  clearly  defined. 


TIBERIAS,  SEA  OF  4( 

The  prcKnt  Tabuleh  hu  ■  recIangulK-  funn,  is 
guuded  by  ■  strong  will  on  the  luid  aiile,  bnt  in  left 
CDtinly  open  lowirda  the  k«.  A  few  pdcD-creea  alill 
remiiu  is  wilnctMS  of  Lbe  luxuriant  rcgeuijon  wbii:b 
once  Adorned  Ebia  garden  of  the  Promiaod  Lud,  but 
Cbev  >re  i^reatl}'  inferior  in  tiie  aad  beinty  U  [baa« 
seen  in  ^ypt.  The  oleander  gtowa  profusely  here, 
almoat  rivalling  that  flower  ao  much  adnsired  aji  found 
on  the  neighburiiig  Plain  of  GeuneureL  The  people, 
OB  of  old,  dnw  their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  aclji- 
cenc  lake.  The  spectator  from  hia  poaition  here  com- 
mands ■  view  of  tdmoac  the  entire  expanse  of  the  ses, 
except  the  sonthem  part,  which  is  cut  off  by  a  slight 
projection  of  the  coast.  The  precipices  on  (be  opposiw 
side  sppeu  almost  to  overhang  the  water,  but,  on  being 
spproscbed,  are  feand  to  stand  back  at  some  distance,  so 
as  Ui  sllaw  travellera  to  paaa  between  them  and  ihe  wa- 
ter. The  lofty  Heroxin,  the  modern  Jebel  esb-Sbeikb, 
with  its  glistening  snow-beapa,  forms  a  conapicuouH  ob- 
ject of  Ibe  landscape  in  the  north-east.  Many  rock- 
tombs  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  hilis,  behind  the  (oirn, 
Borne  of  them,  no  doubt,  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
structed in  the  best  style  of  such  monuments.  The 
climste  here  in  the  warm  season  is  very  bat  and  ud- 
beakhy;  hut  most  of  the  tropical  fmits,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  become  ripe  very 
'  ~it  be  cultivated  id  great 
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the  walls  and  some  parts  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  Co 
the  ground.  The  inhabitanla  were  obliged  tu  live  for 
some  time  in  wooden  booths  It  is  supposed  that  at 
least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
at  that  time.  The  place  bas  even  yet  not  fully  recov- 
ered from  Iha  disaster. 

Tiberias  is  fuUy  described  in  RaumerV  Palatlma,  p. 
125 ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Ratarcha,  ii,  3X0  sq. ;  Porter's 
Handbook,  p.  421  sq. ;  Thomson's  Land  and  Boot,  ii,  7! 
sq. ;  and  most  books  of  travel  in  Palestine. 

TIBE'RIAS,  The  Sea  op  (^  iaXtuxm  rnt  Tt^pin- 
toit'Vu[g.martTi6rriadu).  'Ibistermisfouodonly in 
John  xxi,  1,  the  other  passage  in  wbich  it  occurs  in  tbe 

"the  sea  of  (Jalilee,  of  Tibenas."  John  probably  uses 
the  name  as  more  familiar  to  non-residenu  in  Palestine 
(ban  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "sea  of  Galilee,"  or 
"sea  of  Gennesaret,"  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 

late  the  Hebrew  names  and  terms  which  be  uses  (such 
M  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Meesias,  Cepha^  Siloam,  etc)  into 

the  language  of  the  tientilet Smitb.     6ec  GaLilke, 

Sea  OP. 

Tlbe'rlna  (Ti^ipiDc),  in  full,  TmERitJS  Claudius 
Neho  Cebak,  the  Roman  empetor,  successor  of  Augus- 
tus, who  began  to  reign  A.  D.H,  and  reigned  until  S7.  He 
was  the  son  uf  Tiberius  Oaudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and 
hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was  bom  at  Hume  Nov. 
IB,  RC.  45.  He  became  emperor  in  his  fifly-fiflh  year, 
after  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander  in 
various  wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order 
■B  an  orator  and  an  adminisiraior  of  civil  affairs.     His 

sung  by  Horace  (Carm.  iv,  4,  H).  He  even  gained  the 
repuiatinn  of  poesessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Ro- 
man character,  and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of 
the  imperial  honors  to  which  bis  birth  and  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on  be- 
ing raised  ta  the  supreme  power,  be  suddenly  became, 
or  sbowed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-iu- 
dulgenc&  He  was  despotic  in  bis  government,  cruel 
and  vindictive  in  his  <1ispnsition.  He  gave  up  the  af- 
fairs ol  the  State  to  the  vilest  favorites,  while  he  himself 
wallowed  in  the  ver;  kennel  ot  all  that  was  low  and  de- 


Tiberitu 

died  at  tbe  ageofseventy-eightafttra  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  ancient  writers  who  supfdy  most  ot 
our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius,  Tacitua 
(who  describes  his  character  as  one  of  studied  dissimu- 
lation and  hypocrisy  from  the  beginning),  AtaiaL  ch. 
i-vij  VelL  Paterc  ii,  M,  etc.;  and  Dion  Cass.  eb.  zlvi- 
xlviiL  See  Smith,  Ditt.  of  Gr.  cad  Horn.  Bug.  a.  v. : 
and  tbe  monographs  ou  Tiberius  in  German  by  Freytag 
(DerL  1870)  and  Stahr  (ibid.  187S),  aud  in  English  by 
fiecsley  (Lond.  1878). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public  life,  snd 
some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the  apostolic  age, 
must  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  his  admjnistrs- 
tion.  The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus  (Anal.xr, 
44)  respecting  the  origin  of  ihe  Chriatlan  sect  places  the 
crucitixion  of  the  Redeemer  under  Tiberius:  "  Ergoabo- 
lendo  rumori  (that  of  his  having  set  Gre  to  Rome)  Nero 
Bubdidtt  reoa,  et  qussitisumis  piEnia  affecit,  qaos  per 
flagitia  invtsos  vujgus  Christianoe  appellabst.  Auctor 
nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitaiite  per  procura- 
torem  Ponciam  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat"  (see  the 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  lada  Programmalimt, 
p.  95;  see  also  Chrestus).  In  Luke  iii,  1  he  istenned 
Tiberius  Otssr ;  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  b^an 
his  ministry  in  thejifitmth  year  of  bis  reign  (^/lovi'n). 
This  chronological  notation  is  an  important  one  in  de- 
termining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on  hia 
public  work.  See  JitauS  ChbiSt.  Augustus  admitted 
Tiberius  la  a  share  in  the  empire  two  or  three  years 
before  his  own  death;  and  it  is  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  thtjifleenlk  j/ear  of  which  Luke  speaks  should 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  the  copartnership  ot  from 
that  when  Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  Tbe  lormer 
is  the  computation  justiflcd  by  other  data.     See  Chbo- 
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HOLOOT.  Tbe  other  passages  in  which  be  is  mentioned 
under  the  title  ufCasar  offer  no  points  of  personal  allu- 
sion, and  refer  to  him  simply  as  the  emperor  (Matt-xxii, 
17  aq.;  Hsrk  xii,  14  sq.;  Luke  ii,  22  sq.;  ixiii,  Saq.; 
John  xix,  12  sq.).     See  Cssak. 

Tlb'hath  (Heb.  TibchatA',  PflSa,  ila«gkfer  or 
[FUrst]  exiauion;  Sept,  [repeating  the  preposition]. 
MaTnjiii;  Vulg.  TArb^ilk),  a  city  of  Hadadeier,  king 
of  Zobah  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii,  8  is 
called  Bbtah,  probably  by  an  accidental  transposition 
of  the  first  two  letters.  If  Aram-Zobah  he  the  wuntry 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Ccele-Sytia,  we  must  look  for 
Tibhath  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Aniilibanus,  or 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel  Sbahshabii  aod  the  Jebel 
Rieha.  But  Fllrsl  (Hefi.  La.  s.  v.)  thinks  that  "the 
city  Thabata,  in  tbe  north-west  of  Mesopoumia  (Pliny, 
Hit.  Nat.  vi,  80),  or  the  plaee  Qi^a  of  Artian  ( in 
Steph.  Byi. ),  which  lay,  according  to  the  Pmlingrr 
TabUi  (xi,  e),  south   of  Nisibi^  may   refer  ts  this 

Tlb'ni  (Hcb.  raBr,^:3n,  perhaps  iB/ri%«(,-  Sept. 
Ba/ivi;  Joaepbus,  Bafivaiot,  AnL  viii,  12,  5;  Volg. 
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TMm)j  the  sbctb  king  of  Israel,  RC.  92&-922.  After 
Zimri  had  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  di- 
▼iaioa  in  the  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  people  fol- 
lowing Tibni  the  son  of  Ginatb,  and  half  following  Omri 
(  1  Kings  xvi,  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibnt  was  probably  put  forward  by  the  people 
of  Ttrzah,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Omri  and  his 
host.  The  struggle  between  the  contending  factions 
lasted  four  years  (comp.  ver.  15,  23);  but  the  only  rec* 
ord  of  it  is  given  in  the  few  words  of  the  historian : 
**  The  people  that  followed  Omri  prevailed  against  the 
people  that  followed  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginatb ;  so  Tibni 
died,  and  Omri  reigned."  The  Sept.  adds  that  Tibni 
was  bravely  seconded  by  his  brother  Joram.~Smith. 
But  Joaephus  knows  nothing  of  this  apocryphal  addi- 
tion.    See  IsRABii,  KixoDOM  op. 

Tickets  of  Membership  (English  Wesleyan). 
The  poasension  of  a  '^  ticket"  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
membership  in  the  Methodist  society.  Wesley  decided, 
in  1748,  to  meet  and  talk  with  every  member  once  in 
rhree  months.  If  considered  lit  and  proper,  every  mem- 
ber received  a  ticket.  This  quarterly  ticket,  with  the 
n]ember*0  name  written  upon  it,  and  signed  by  the  min- 
iver, enables  such  a  one  to  obtain  everywhere  the  priv- 
ilege  of  membership.  When  a  member  of  the  society 
remoTes  from  one  circuit  to  another,  a  **note  of  re- 
moval," signed  by  the  minister,  introduces  him  or  her  to 
the  minister  of  the  circuit  to  which  either  goes.  Minis- 
ters must  not  give  tickets  to  those  who  have  ceased  to 
meet  in  class.  All  the  financial  questions  are  explained 
to  those  who  are  seeking  to  join  the  society,  and  notes 
(if  admission  on  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  **  rules,"  are 
fTtven.  If  any  member  has  walked  disorderly,  the  min- 
ister has  power  to  withhold  his  ticket  until  he  has  con- 
versed privately  with  the  offender;  if  not  satisfied,  he 
moat  inform  the  party  that  he  may  appeal  to  the  leaders' 
meeting.  But  he  must  report  the  case  first  to  the  next 
weekly  meeting  of  ministers  in  the  circuit,  and  then  to  the 
leaden*  meeting.    See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodismj 

Ti'dal  (Heb.  TidaV,\>TjT\/it  Shem\tie=  fear  [Ge- 
senius]  or  renown  [FUnt] ;  but,  according  to  Lenormant, 
Accadian  =^grtai  ton;  Sept,  Oo/oydX  v.  r.  OoXyd;  Jo- 
aephus, Oo^aXoc,  Ant,  i,  9,  1;  Vulg.  Thadal),  the  last 
nanaed  (Gen.  xiv,  1, 9)  of  the  three  subordinate  "  kings" 
who,  in  confederation  with  Chedorlaomer,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  rebellious  princes  of  the  Sodomitic  pentar- 
chy  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  B.C  cir.  2070.  He  is  called 
**kiug  of  nations"  (D^'^A,  ^nytm),  which  Symmachus  in- 
terprets iScyMftom,  and  others  GalUef,  both  on  very  slen- 
der, if  not  inaccurate,  grounds.  Kawliuson  suggests,  for 
equally  precarious  reasons  {Ancient  Monarchies,  i,  55, 
note),  that  the  name  is  probably  Turanian ;  but  he  justly 
remarks  that,  from  the  title  given  to  Tidal,  **  it  is  reason- 
able to  understand  that  he  was  a  chief  over  various  no- 
madic tribes  to  whom  no  special  tract  of  country  could 
be  assigned,  since  at  different  times  of  the  year  they  in- 
habited different  portions  of  Lower  Mesopotamia.  This 
14  the  case  with  the  Arabs  of  these  parts  at  the  present 
day.**    See  Ghedorlaomeb. 

Tidhar.    See  Pimb. 

Tiedebaik,  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  mythology, 
was  one  of  the  head  deities,  who  is  said  to  b^  in  the 
temple  of  Osaka,  It  is  unknown  what  this  deity  rep- 
resented, unless  the  description  of  the  image  permits  a 
conjecture.  Tiedebaik,  a  powerful  four-armed  giant,  with 
a  crown  upon  hia  head,  stands  in  splendidly  ornament- 
ed dress  upon  a  figure  whose  horned  head  and  dragon 
tail  characterize  it  as  an  evil  deity. 

Tietoe,  the  service  for  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  early  Church.  See  Matin  ; 
Noses;  Vespers. 

Tlercillts,  the  name  given  to  the  third  order  of 
^nnima  (q.  v.). 

X.-CO 


,  Edward,  M.D.,  a  local  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  England, 
June  19,  1766.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine;  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1784,  and  settled  in  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co.,  Va., 
where  he  became  a  practitioner.  In  1790  he  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  OFdained 
deacon  by  bishop  Asbury,  Nov.  19,  1792.  In  1796  Dr. 
TifiSn  took  up  his  residence  in  Chiliicothe,  in  the  terri- 
tory north-west  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  preached  regularly  on 
Sundays.  In  the  autumn  of  1799,  Dr.  Tifiin  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature;  in  1802  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  from  Ross  County  to  the  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  first  constitution  and  formed  a 
state  government  for  Ohio,  of  which  convention  he  was 
elected  president.  In  1803  he  was  elected  the  tir^t  gov- 
ernor. At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1806-7, 
governor  Tifiin  was  chosen  United  States  senator,  but 
resigned  March  3, 1809,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
wife.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
and  chosen  speaker  of  the  House.  The  next  year 
(1810)  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  and  elected  speaker.  He  w^as  selected  by  presi- 
dent Madison  a  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice; but,  not  enjoying  the  society  of  Washington,  he 
exchanged  ofiSces  with  Josiah  Meigs,  surveyor-general 
of  public  lands.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Chilii- 
cothe, still  attending  to  ministerial  duties.  He  held 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  July  1, 1829.  He  diecl 
Aug.  9  of  the  same  year.  Three  of  his  Sei-mons,  preached 
in  1817,  were  published  in  the  Ohio  Conference  OjfeHngt 
(1851).  See  Sprague,  AmiaU  of  the  Amer,  PulpitjVUf 
205. 

Tiglath-pUe'ser  (  Heb.  Tvjath'  Pile'ter,  rban 
lC«bD,  2  Kings  xv,  29;  xvi,  10;  or  briefly  Tigldlh' 
Pele'eer,  lObo  rbsn,  ver.  7),  or  (less  correctly)  Til'- 
gath-^ne'ter  '(Hebl  Tilgath'  Piine'ser,  "^DXp'^B  rftbn, 
1  Chron.  v,  6;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  20;  or  briefly  Tilgttth' 
PUne'eer,  103^0  TSibn,  1  Chron.  v,  26),  an  Assyrian 
king.  The  Sept.  Graecizes  the  name  OaXyod^cXXa- 
vap  (v.  r.  OaXYoX^eXXacrap,  'AXyo^^cXXatrap,  *hy\ab 
^a\\a<rap),  Jusephus,  Q(.y\a^a\afrtrapf\Q  (Ant,  ix,  12, 
3),  and  the  Vidg.  Theglafh-Phalosar.  The  monument- 
al name  is,  according  to  Rawlinson,  Tuhil/i-pal-zira  ; 
according  to  Oppert,  Tuklat-pal-asar  (i.e.  -atsur) ;  ac- 
cording to  Hincks,  Tiklat-paU-isri ;  according  to  others, 
TiguUi'pnl'tsira,  The  signification  of  the  name  is 
somewhat  doubtful  M.  Oppert  renders  it,  "  Adoratio 
[sit]  fllio  Zodiaci,"  and  explains  "  the  son  of  the  Zodi- 
ac" as  A'ln,  or  Hercules  {^Kxpetlition  Scientifiqve  en  Me- 
aopotamief  ii,  352).  It  would  seem  to  signiTy  "  worship 
of  the  son  of  Assur,"  perhaps  as  a  royal  sobriquet. 
The  Assyrian  king  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  Tiglath-pileser  II,  an  earlier  king  of  the  same  name 
having  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne  about  B.C.  1130; 
of  whose  reign,  or  a  portion  of  it,  two  cylinders  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (HavtMnson,  Ancient 
Monorchietf  ii,  62-79).  (The  fallowing  account  is 
chiefly  based  upon  that  found  in  Smith's  JJict,  of  the 
Bible,) 

1.  Biblical  <9/a/em«n<«.— Tiglath-pileser  is  the  second 
Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come 
into  contact  with  the  Israelites,  the  first  being  Pul 
(q.  v.).  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(B.C.  756-736),  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told,  but 
probably  because  Pekah  had  withheld  his  tribute,  and, 
having  entered  his  territories,  "took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah.  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and 
Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xv,  29) :  thus 
"  lightly  afilicting  the  land  of  Zcbulun  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali"  (Isa.  ix,  1)  —  the  most  northern,  and  so  the 
I  most  exposed,  portion  of  the  country.    The  date  of  thii 
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invasion  cannot  at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was  appar- 
ently many  years  afterwards  that  TiglatK-pileser  made 
tt  second  expedition  into  these  parts,  which  had  more 
important  results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears  that 
after  the  date  of  his  tirst  expedition  a  dose  league  was 
formed  between  Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  hav- 
ing for  its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judtea,  and 
intended  to  further  generally  the  interests  of  the  two 
allies.  At  first  great  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah 
and  his  confederate  (2  Kings  xv,  37 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
G-8) ;  but  on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  it- 
self, and  to  threaten  Ahaz,  who  was  then  king,  with 
deposition  from  his  throne,  which  they  were  about  to 
give  to  a  pretender,  **  the  son  of  Tabeal"  (Isa.  vii,  6),  the 
Jewish  monarch  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and 
Tiglath-pileser,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions.  He  furst 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took 
(2  Kings  xvi,  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own  state- 
ment) to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the  Damascene 
monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chas- 
tise Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria  of  Damascus.*' 
Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, no  longer  "  lightly  afflicting"  Samaria,  but  injur- 
ing her  far  "  more  grievously,  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
in  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  ( Isa.  ix,  1 ),  carrying  into 
captivity  '*  the  Reubenites.  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh"  (1  Chron.  v,  26),  who  had  previously 
held  this  country,  and  placing  them  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia from  Harran  to  about  Nisibis  (ibid.).  Thus 
the  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  absorption  of 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  of  an  important  por- 
tion of  Samaria,  into  the  Assyrian  empire ;  and  it  fur- 
ther brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition 
of  a  mere  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch. 

Before  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-pileser 
had  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  Kings 
X  vi,  10).  Here,  doubtless,  was  settled  the  amount  of  trib- 
ute which  Judfea  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  here,  too,  it  was  explained  to  Ahaz  by 
his  suzerain  that  a  certain  deference  to  the  Assvrian 
go<ls  was  due  on  the  part  of  all  tributaries,  who  were 
uAually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital  **  the  laws  of 
Asshur,"  or  « alurs  to  the  great  gods."  The  "  altar" 
which  Ahaz  ^^saw  at  Damascus,"  and  of  which  he  sent 
the  pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest  (ver.  10, 11),  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  such  a  badge  of  subjection ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only  out  of  love  for 
a  prevalent  fashion. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz ;  and  therefore  to  have 
ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century 
before  our  sera.     See  Assyria. 

2.  Monumental  Records. — From  his  own  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least  seventeen  years; 
that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and  Samaria,  he  attacked 
Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes 
in  the  upper  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other 
great  Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire ;  and,  finally,  that  he  was  (probably) 
not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  a  usurper  and  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  whereas  the  Assyrian  kings  generally  glory 
in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath-pileser  omits  all  mention  of 
his,  not  even  recording  his  father's  name  upon  his  mon- 
uments. It  accords  remarkably  with  the  statements 
of  Berosus  (in  Euseb.  Chron,  Can,  i,  4)  and  Herodotus 
(i,  95),  that  about  this  time,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  century  B.Ca,  there  was  a  change  of  dynasty  in  As- 
syria, the  old  family,  which  had  ruled  for  520  (626) 
years,  being  superseded  by  another  not  long  before  the 
accession  of  Sennacherib.  The  authority  of  these  two 
writers,  combined  with  the  monumental  indications, 


justifies  ns  in  condading  that  the  founds  of  the  lower 
dynasty  or  empire,  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  king- 
dom, was  the  Tiglath-pileser  of  Scripture,  whose  date 
must  certainly  be  about  this  time,  and  whose  monu- 
ments show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign. 
The  exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively 
fixed ;  but  it  is  probably  marked  by  the  »ra  of  Nabo- 
nassar  in  Bab^^lon,  which  synchronizes  with  B.C.  747. 
According  to  this  view,  Tiglath-pileser  reigned  certain- 
ly from  B.C  747  to  730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer, 
being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  at  least  as  early  as 
725.  In  the  Assyrian  Chronological  Canon,  of  which 
there  are  four  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  all  more 
or  less  fragmentary,  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  seems 
to  be  reckoned  at  either  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  (see 
A  thenceum.  No.  18 1 2,  p.  84).  Rawlinson's  latest  compu- 
tation places  his  accession  in  744  {ibid,  Aug.  23, 1868). 
See  Shalmaneser. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Tiglath-pileser  ob- 
tained the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  from  any 
good  authority;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the  subject 
which  seems  to  desen-e  mention.  Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  to  the  writings 
of  Bemsus,  related  that  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  con- 
tinued from  Ninus,  its  founder,  to  a  certain  Belefts  (Pul), 
and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Beletaras,  a  man  of  low 
rank,  a  mere  vine-dresser  {^vTovpyo^;),  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace. 
Beletaras,  he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in 
an  extraordinary  way,  fixed  it  in  his  own  family,  in 
which  it  continued  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii,  210).  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Beletaras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-pileser,  Beldtar  being,  in  fact,  another  mode  of 
expressing  the  native  Pal-isira  or  Palli-tsir  (Oppert), 
which  the  Hebrews  represented  by  Pileser.  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted.  It  bears  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  Ori- 
ental stories  of  Cyrus,  Gyges,  Amasis,  and  others,  to 
have  in  itself  much  claim  to  our  acceptance.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  above  mentioned,  it  harmonizes  with  the 
remarkable  fact— unparalleled  in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian 
records— that  Tiglath-pileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  his  ancestr}',  neither  mentioning  his  father^s 
name  nor  making  any  allusion  whatever  to  his  birth, 
descent,  or  parentage. 

Tiglath-pileser's  wars  do  not  generally  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  importance.  In  Armenia  he  re- 
duced the  rebel  princes,  and  afterwards  conquered  the 
city  of  Arpad  after  a  year's  resistance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  several  places  of  Ie5«8 
note  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or  to  have  come 
into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who  reigned  from  &C. 
747  to  788  at  Babylon.  In  Media  and  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia  he  obtained  certain  successes,  but  made  no  per- 
manent conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only 
that  his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Among  the  conquered  cities  appear  to  be  reckoned  M^ 
giddo  (Magidu)  and  Dor  (Duru),  both  connected  with 
Manasseh  (Manatsuah).  Before  he  left  Syria,  Tiglath- 
pileser  received  submission,  not  only  from  Ahaz,  but 
from  the  kings  of  the  neighboring  countries.  He  re- 
cords his  taking  tribute  from  a  king  of  Judah  called 
Yahu-khazi — a  name  which  might  represent  Jehoahaz; 
but,  as  shown  by  the  chronology,  it  probably  stands  for 
Ahaz,  whose  name  may  have  been  changed  by  his  As- 
syrian suzerain,  as  happened  afterwards  to  Eliakim  and 
Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  84 ;  xxiv,  17).  The  destruc- 
tion of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Judtea  are  the  chief 
events  of  Tiglath-pileser's  reign,  which  seems  to  have 
had  fewer  external  triumphs  than  those  of  most  As- 
syrian monarchs.  Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  en- 
dured quite  patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers 
acted  as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 
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No  p«)ace  or  great  butldii^  can  be  ascribed  to  ibis 
lung.  His  dabs,  irhich  are  tolerably  numeronSi  show 
that  he  must  have  built  or  adonied  a  residence  at  Ca- 
lah  (?  Nimrfid),  where  they  were  found ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  discorered  in  sitUj  we  cannot  say  anything  of 
the  editice  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  They 
bear  maiks  of  wanton  defacement;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
later  kings  purposely  injured  them ;  for,  not  only  is  the 
writing  often  erased,  biit  the  slabs  have  been  torn  down, 
broken,  and  used  as  building  materials  by  Esar-haddon 
in  the  great  palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the 
southern  capital.  The  dynasty  of  Sargon  was  hostile 
ro  the  flfBt  two  princes  of  the  Lower  Kingdom,  and  the 
reMdt  of  their  hostility  is  that  we  have  far  lesB  monu- 
mental knowledge  of  Shalroaneser  and  Tiglath-pileser 
than  of  various  kings  of  the  Upper  Empire.    See  Nm- 

KVKH. 

See  Rawlinaon,  Ancieni  Monarehies^  ii,  127-182; 
Smithy  A  tsyria  from  the  Momtmenl*^  p.  77  sq.  (Am.  ed.); 
Joym,  Sac.  Lit,  April,  1854,  p.  253.     See  Israel,  Kino- 

UOM  OP. 

Tigr6  Version.  Tigre  is  a  language  spoken 
throughout  Eastern  Abyssinia,  from  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Hiver  Tacazze  to  the  Shoho  country,  which  sep- 
arates Abyssinia  fnira  the  Red  Sea.  Consequently,  the 
Tigre  Is  spoken  throughout  five  degrees  of  latitude,  be- 
l^inning  three  days*  journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  a 
fMpnlaiion  amounting  to  about  three  millions.  The 
charactefs  of  the  Tigre  alphabet  are,  like  the  Amharic, 
of  Ethioptc  origin,  and  the  Tigre  language  itself  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  Ethiopic  than  the  Amharic  or 
any  other  dialect  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  attempt  to 
translate  the  New  Test,  into  that  language  was  made 
by  an  Englishman  named  Nsthanael  Pearoe  about  the 
year  1819.  He  had  acquire<l  varied  and  extensive  in- 
formation by  constant  wanderings  through  various  conn- 
tries,  and  had  resided  for  fourteen  years  in  Abyssinia. 
lie  translated  Mark  and  John;  but  as,  owing  to  his 
restless  habits,  Ite  had  never  acquired  skill  in  form- 
ing the  Ethiopic  characters,  he  was  obliged  to  write 
his  translation  in  Roman  characters.  His  MS.  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ; 
it  has  never  been  published,  and  its  comparative  value 
is  still  unascertained.  In  1881  part  of  Luke  was  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Kugler,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary' Societv ;  and  after  his  death  the  work  was  con- 
tinned  by  Mr.  Isenberg,  of  the  same  society,  who,  at  his 
death,  in  1868,  left  a  revised  manuscript  copy  of  the 
four  gos()eIs.  This  MS.  having  been  put  into  the  hands 
(>f  the  Kev.  Dr.  Krapf,  the  colleague  of  the  deceased  in 
Abysfnuia,  an  application  was  madff  at  once  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  have 
this  translation  printed.  Dr.  Krapf,  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  African  languages,  accompanied  his  application 
with  a  commendation  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Isenbeig's 
translation.  The  committee  consented  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  an  edition  of  the  four  gospels,  and  thus  for  the 
first  time  a  pnnion  of  the  word  of  God  was  published 
in  this  vernacular  in  1865.  Since  that  time  nothing 
further  has  been  done  towards  completing  the  New 
Test.     8eeBibleo/£vay/^nd,p,(SO.     (a  P.) 

Ti'gTis  (Ti'yptc;  Vulg.  Tyffris,  Tigris)  is  used  in  the 
8epu  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Ckiddekel 
(b|^-lT1)  among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii,  14),  and  is 
there  described  (so  some  render)  as  '*  running  eastward 
to  Assyria."  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  we 
except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Nahum  (ii,  6),  until  the 
Captivity,  when  it  becomes  well  known  to  the  prophet 
Daniel,  who  bad  to  cross  it  in  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Susa  (Shushan).  With  Daniel  it  is  "  the  Great  River" 
— hy^V}  "tfian — an  expression  commonly  applied  to 
the  Euphrates;  and  by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his 
most  important  visions  (Dan.  x-xii).  No  other  men- 
tion of  the  Tigris  seems  to  occur  except  in  the  Apocrj-- 
phal  books,  and  there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real 


history,  as  in  Tobit  (vi,  1),  Jndith  (i,  6),  and  Ecdesias-' 
ticus  (xxiv,  25).  The  meaning  and  various  forms  of 
the  word  have  been  considered  under  Hiddekbl  (<].  v.). 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly  the  course,  character,  and  his- 
torical relations  of  the  stream. 

1.  The  Tigris,  like  the  Enphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore  the 
true,  source  is  the  westom  one,  which  is  in  lat  38°  10', 
long.  89<^  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  high 
mountain  lake  called  Goljik,  or  G5lenjik,  in  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Euphrates,  where  it  sweeps  round 
between  Palou  and  Telek.  The  Tigris's  source  is  near 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  somewhat  north 
of  east,  but,  after  pursuing  this  direction  fiir  about 
twenty-five  miles,  it  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  south 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbckr.  Here 
it  is  already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and  is  cros8e<l 
by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches  a  little  below  that  city  (Nie- 
buhr.  Voyage  en  A  rabie^  p.  826).  It  then  turns  sudden- 
ly to  the  east  and  flows  in  this  direction  past  Osman 
Kieui  to  Til,  where  it  once  more  alters  its  course  and 
takes  that  south-easterly  direction  which  it  pursues, 
with  certain  slight  variations,  to  its  final  junction  with 
the  Euphrates.  At  Osman  Kieui  it  receives  the  sec- 
ond, or  F^astem,  Tigris  which  descends  from  Niphates 
(the  modem  Ala-Tagh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south, 
and,  collecting  on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  large  number 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41°  nearly.  The  courses  of 
the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  junction  are  respective- 
ly 150  and  100  miles.  A  little  below  the  junction,  and 
before  any  other  tributary  of  importance  is  received, 
the  Tigris  is  150  yards  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep.  Near  Til  a  lai^e  stream  flows  into  it  from  the 
north-east,  bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  main 
channel  ordinarily  holds  (Layard,  Xinereh  and  Babyfon, 
p.  49).  This  branch  rises  near  Billi,  in  northern  Kur- 
distan, and  runs  at  first  to  the  north-east,  but  presently 
sweeps  round  to  the  north  and  proceeds  through  the 
districts  of  Shattak  and  Boktan  with  a  general  wester- 
ly course,  <n^>ssing  and  recrossing  the  line  of  the  38th 
parallel,  nearly  to  Sert,  whence  it  flows  south-west  and 
south  to  Til.  From  Til  the  Tigris  runs  southward  fur 
20  miles  thn>ugh  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low, 
but  still  hilly,  country'  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course  which  is  south- 
southeast  to  Mosul,  thence  nearly  south  to  Kileh-Sher- 
ghat,  and  again  south-southeast  to  Samara,  where  the 
hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  great  alluvium. 
The  course  is  now  more  irregular.  Between  Samara 
and  Baghdad  a  considerable  bend  is  made  to  the  eant; 
and,  after  the  Shat  el- Hie  is  thrown  off  in  lat.  82°  80', 
a  second  bend  is  made  to  the  north,  the  regular  south- 
easterly course  being  only  resumed  a  little  above  ihe 
82d  parallel,  from  which  point  the  Tigris  runs  in  a  tol- 
erably direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at 
Kumah.  The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  exclusive 
of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1146  miles.  It  can  be  de- 
scended on  rafts  during  the  flood  season  from  Diarbckr, 
which  is  only  150  miles  from  its  source;  and  it  has 
been  navigated  by  steamers  of  small  draught  nearly  up 
to  Mosul  From  Diarbekr  to  Samara  the  navigation 
is  much  impeded  by  rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as 
well  as  by  artificial  bunds,  or  dams,  which  in  ancient 
times  were  thrown  across  the  stream,  probably  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  Below  Samara  there  are  no  ob- 
structions; the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft 
mud,  the  stream  moderate,  and  tke  conrse  very  mean- 
dering. The  average  width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part 
of  its  course  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris  which 
have  already  been  described,  the  river  receives,  along 
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its  middle  and  lower  toareei  no  fewer  than  five  impor- 
tant tributaries.  These  are,  the  river  of  Zakko,  or  East- 
cm  KhabQr,  the  Great  Zab  (Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab 
(Zab  Aafal),  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh,  or  ancient 
Gyndes.  All  these  rivers  flow  from  the  high  range  of 
Zagros,  wliich  shuts  in  the  Mesopotamian  valley  on 
the  east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  large  a  number  of 
great  streams  from  its  inexhaustible  springs  and  abun- 
dant snows.  From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtains  no  trib- 
utary of  the  slighest  importance,  for  the  Tharthar, 
which  is  said  to  have  once  reached  it,  now  ends  in  a 
salt  lake  a  little  below  Tekrit.  Its  volume,  however, 
is  continually  increasing  as  it  descends  in  consequence 
of  the  great  bulk  of  water  brought  into  it  from  the  east, 
particularly  by  the  Great  Zab  and  the  Diyaleh;  and 
in  its  lower  course  it  is  said  to  be  a  larger  stream  and 
to  carry  a  greater  b<Kly  than  the  Euphrates  (Cbesney, 
Kuphratet  Expediiion^  i,  62). 

2.  The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood  sea- 
son. Early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Ni- 
phates,  the  river  rises  rapidly.  Its  breadth  gradually 
increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250  yards. 
The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The  rise  continues 
through  March  and  April,  reaching  its  full  height  gen- 
erallv  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  Mav.  At  this 
time  the  country  about  Baghdad  is  often  extensively 
flooded,  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  Tigris  as  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here  poured 
into  the  eastern  stream  through  a  canaL  Farther  down 
the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Lam  Arabs,  be- 
tween the  32d  and  Slst  parallels,  there  is  a  great  an- 
nual inundation  on  both  banks.  About, the  middle  of 
May  the  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by  midsummer  it 
has  reached  its  natural  level.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber there  is  another  rise  and  fall  in  consequence  of  the 
autumnal  rains;  but,  compared  with  the  spring  flood, 
that  4)f  autumn  is  insignificant. 

The  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  course,  is  yel- 
lowish, and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The  stream 
abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are  often  of  a 
large  size  (see  Tobit  vi,  11,  and  comp.  Strabo,  xi,  14, 8). 
Abundant  water-fowl  float  on  the  waters.  The  banks 
are  fringed  with  palm-trees  and  pomegranates,  or  clothed 
with  jungle  and  reeds,  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and 
the  lion. 

S.  The  Tigris,  in  ita  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
th rough  .\rmeuia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  from  about 
the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain,  it  separ 
rated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Parthiana  we  find  it  constituting 
fur  a  short  time  (from  A.D.  114  to  117)  the  boundary- 
line  between  these  two  empires.  Otherwise  it  has 
scarcely  been  of  any  political  importance.  The  great 
chain  of  Zagros  is  the  main  natural  boundary  between 
Western  and  Central  Asia;  and  beyond  this  the  next 
defensible  line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is 
found  that  either  the  central  power  pushes  itself  west- 
ward to  that  river,  or  the  power  ruling  the  west  ad- 
vances eastward  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fltted  for  purposes  of 
traffic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
h/if  p.  475) ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade.  The  Assyri- 
ans probably  floated  down  it  the  timber  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus  and  Lebanon 
u»  be  used  for  building  purposes  in  their  capital;  but 
the  general  line  of  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  b3'  the  Euphrates. 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  Exj), 
Alex,  vii,  7;  comp.  Strabo,  xv,  3,  4),  the  Persians  pur- 
))osely  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Tigritt  by 
a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw  across  from  bank  to 
bank  between  the  embouchure  and  the  city  of  Opis,  and 
such  trade  as  there  was  along  it«  course  proceeded  by 
land  (Strabo,  ibU.),  It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were 
in  reality  made  for  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raise  I 


the  level  of  the  waters  §0r  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  also  the  effect  ascribed 
to  them,  unless  in  the  spring  flood-time,  when  they 
might  hare  been  shot  by  boats  descending  the  river. 
Thus  there  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic  down  the  stream ;  but  up  it  trade  would  scarcely 
have  been  practicable  at  any  time  farther  than  Samara 
or  Tekrit,  on  account  of  the  natural  obstructions  and  of 
the  great  force  of  the  stream.  The  lower  part  of  the 
coux>ie  was  opened  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  vii,  7) ;  anil 
Opis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  DiyaJeh,  became  thenco* 
forth  known  as  a  mart  (ifiiroptopX  from  which  the 
neighboring  districts  drew  the  merchandise  of  India 
and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  1,  9).  Seleucia,  too,  which 
grew  up  soon  after  Alexander,  derived,  no  doubt,  a  por* 
tion  of  its  prosperity  from  the  facilities  for  trade  offered 
by  this  great  stream. — Smith. 

4.  The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writers  are  the  following :  Strabo, 
xi,  14,  8,  and  xvi,  1,  9-18;  Arrian,-  Exped.  Alex,  vii,  7  ; 
Pliny,  Hist  Nat,  vi,  27.  See  also  Smith,  Did,  of  Or. 
and  Rom.  Geog,  s.  v.  Among  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Layard,  iVtWreA  and  Baboon,  p.  49-51, 464- 
476;  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and  Susiana^  p.  8-8;  Jones,  iii 
Transactions  of  the  Geog.  Soc  of  Bombay^  voL  ix :  Lynch, 
in  ,/oum,  of  Geoff,  Soc,  vol.  ix ;  Kawlinson,  Herodotus^ 
i,  552, 553.     See  Euphrates. 

Tikkun  Sopherim  (D^n&'^o  VP"^^)*  ^^  Emen- 
dations of  the  JScribeSj  refer  to  eighteen  alterations  which 
the  scribes  decreed  should  be  introduced  into  the  text, 
in  order  to  remove  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expressions.  These  eighteen  emendations,  or 
"pbo  n  "^y  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible: 

1.  Qcn.  xvili,  22,  where,  for  the  original  reading,  n*rt^'l 
on-nZX  *^3Bb  'I'Oy  ""Sn*!:;, " and  Jebovah«ti««/<»od  before 
Abraham,''  is  now  substituted,  hy  the  decree  of  the  scribes 
=Tikkun  Soplurim,  mST^  "^ZEP  1135  13*115  Cn"^2X1, 
*'aod  Abraham  still  stood  before  Jehovah,**  because  It  ap- 
peared offensive  to  say  that  the  D«liy  stood  before  Abra* 
ham. 

8.  Numb,  xl,  15,  where  Moses  addrefu<e8  Ood,  "Kill  me, 
I  pray  thee  .  .  .  that  I  may  not  see  thy  evil"  (?|n9*i2), 
1.  e.  the  paulshmeut  wherewith  thou  vlsiteec  It^rael,  is  aU 
tered  to  *'  that  I  may  not  see  my  evil"  pr27^.3),  because 
it  might  seem  as  if  evil  were  ascribed  to  the  Deity. 

8,4.  Numb.  x!1, 18,  where  the  original  reading,  "Let  her 
not  be  as  one  dead  who  proceeded  from  the  womb  of  our 
mother  03C}X),  and  half  of  our  flesh  09nU3)  be  con. 
snnied,"  is  changed  to  "  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead-borti^ 
vfhteh  when  it  proceeds  from  the  womb  of  ite  mother  OlSX) 
has  htilf  of  t'M  fleith  (11^2)  consumed." 

6.  1  Sam.  iii,  13,  where  the  original, "  for  his  sons  cursed 
God"  (D'^nPSC)— the  SepL  has  It  still  Ocof-fs  altered  to 
"  for  his  sons  cursed  tfuimselves'^  (Onb),  becaose  It  was 
too  offensive  to  sny  that  Eli's  sons  cursed  Ood  without 
being  reprimanded  by  their  father. 

6.  8  Sam.  xvi,  18,  where  "trt(2  God  see  with  hin  eye"  O^^j:^) 

is  made  to  read  "will  God  look  at  my  ajflietion**  (^3*1  rn>. 
The  Seventy  probably  read  ^"^393,  for  they  translate  4»  rjf 
TaKet¥Unrtt  tiov. 
7. 1  Kings  xii,  16,  where  "  to  his  God  O^^nbit^),  O  Israel 

. .  .  and  Israel  went  to  their  God**  0*^rbvb)  is  given  "fo 
j/our  tenU  (T^i>nxb)  ...  to  t/mr  tents*"  (rbnstb),  be- 
cause the  separation  of  L^rael  from  the  honse  of  David 
was  regarded  as  a  necessary  transition  to  Idolatry:  it  was 
looked  npiMi  as  leaving  Ood  and  the  sanciuary  for  the 
worship  of  Idolatry  In  tents. 

8.  8  Chron.  x,  16  concerns  the  parallel  passage,  which  is 
fdmilarly  altered  for  the  same  reason. 

9.  Jer.  il,  11,  where  ''my  glory"  0mS3)  reada  "their 
glory"  (tlIZS),  because  it  was  too  offensive  to  »ay  that 
Qod's  glory  waa  changed  for  an  idol. 

10.  Ezek.  viii,  17,  where  "  my  nose*'  PfiH)  is  changed  into 
''<A^rnoee"(CB2t). 


lS.H»l).l,12,wtierB"(A™rjM«(i.(rt''(ri3n   sA)U 
tettta  lata '••KtliaU  not  di^i^<^^i  iA). 

11  Zecb.  II,  is,  where  "™(ik  tye-  PJ^S)  li  ynrfed  by 
"  MU  cfc"  (13''7),  <«  Hvo[d  luo  groie  nii  am  hmpomorpbtsm. 

l*.M.iLI,i»,wh»™"j.>uniiik«mt"C>m»)  l>  cbaaged 
to  "jron  mike  (f  (imx) ;  tennnu  u  1u  IS. 

IB.  Pu.  cvl,  W,  wbere  ibe  Hiae  altcraUuu  le  made  u  in 
»*ndll. 

I*.  Jub  vll,  M.  where  ';a  burden  to  (*»■'  (^^^5)  le 
efcaoged  to  "  to  m^«(f "  P5S).  TluilTiis  wm  the  urLg. 
InilreadluKWeseealwtMHii  Iht  9f  pi.  i\^i  ii  l„i  no,  tof 

IT.  Jub  xzili.  S,  wbera  "tbef  ciuidemned  GW  (Hit 
CnVit)  l9  «l(ered  to  Ihfj  "condemned  yc*"al^X  r!(>. 

IS.  Lnm,  i1l,l«,wllBie"aniJUi/MiilK'Cflniaumo[vrnie" 
(TJCeS  "is  n75:ri1)re«d»"am(tni/«o«(iifttii>iilB(irf/A- 
•n  tui"  fMESJ  liiy  nTOni),  became  of  Ibe  renmrk  Ibat 
Uod  trOI  mtiura. 

Tbeee  n^Afivn  dtcrtri  of  Ihe  Sopherim  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  j/auorn  Hat/aa  on  NumLi,  1,  and  on  Pal. 
rvi,2U;  they  are  alao  Kiven  in  the  book  OcA/oA  pe-Oci- 
ti*,  p.  37,  113  (ed.  Frensdnrff,  Hanover,  I86i).  The 
vbole  quest  ion  uii  these  Tiklain  Sophcriia  a  diicuwed 
by  I'insker  in  ATAiimi  Chtmtd,  ix,  &3  aq.  (Herlin,  IHoii); 
liOf^t.L'rtehriJ}  imd  Utbtrtetzuitgm  dtr Hibfl,  f.Sm  m. 
<Brealiu.  tS57) ;  Wedell.  Dt  KmtKlalionibat  a  Sopherim 
IS  l-ihrit  Saci-it  Vrltrit  TatamrnHI'roptmlit  (Vraiiala- 
vic,  IBb-»).    See  OcukK.    (a  P.) 

Tik'vah  (Heb,  Tilxah',  n;ppn,  a  conf  [aa  in  Joah, 
a,  18,  ai],or  Aope  [aa  often]),  .he' name  oflwo  luaelilea. 

1.  (Sept,eMiroi.(V.t.e«ou(ii';VulB.rAn;Hu.)  The 
■on  of  Haihaa  and  father  of  ShBllum,  which  iaat  wa»  the 
huriiud  of  the  propheteaa  Hulritth  (3  Kiiiga  xxii,  14). 
ILC  ante  632.  He  ia  ebexhere  (2  Chron.  xxziF,  22) 
called  TiKVATH<().  v.). 

2.  (Sept.  Owouf  V,  r,  Oficwi ;  Vulg.  Tkem.)  The  fa- 
ther of  Jahaiiah,  which  latter  was  one  nf  tbe  "rulen" 
appuinled  lo  carry  out  the  div-urce  of  the  <ieiilila  wivea 
alter  lh«  Capttrity  (Ein  i,  1&).     RC.  468. 

Tlk'vath  (Heb.  text  Toia'AarA,  nnjj^n,  marg. 
ToiAotA',  rin^n,  autiBibluse  [Geaeii.],  ur  Jirmartt 
[Flint] ;  Sept. tjo'eooo^  v.  r. itituii and  KuSduoX  ;  Vulg. 
Thtcaath),  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chmn.  xxxiv,  -ti) ; 
cJaewbere  (3  Kings  xxii,  14)  called  Tikvaii  <q.  v.). 

TIL    See  Va:.  Tit. 

Tile  (n3zVMe)iaJ,M  called  from  the  vAtluA  clay}, 
■  AricifEiek.  iv,  I),  aa  elaeirhere  rendered.  See  Buk'k  ; 
Tiuiho.  The  above  pag»a)[eilluitraiea  Ihe  uee  of  baked 
i:lay  for  Ibe  delineaiion  of  tigurm  andwriilen  characlera 
antuiic  the  ancient  nations,  especially  the  Egyplisiis, 
Auvrians,  and  Babylonians.  Not  only  were  <Kdiuarv 
b.iiidinf!  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  f.wnde't 
of  the  cdilice,  aa  well  as  with  other  devices,  but  clay  (or 
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alone)  "  cvlinder*,"  as 
'    they  are 'now  calletl, 

covered  with  Ihe  rooit 
,    minute  writing,  were 


iml 


gi\  iiig  the  history  ul 
ed  the  palaces.     Sei 


small  iuscribcil  tablet) 
ufclay,  which  contain 
writing  and  pictorial 
representatiuna  of  i 


.iiigcha. 


Aaayrian  Clay  Tablet 


was  in  a  aufl,  moii 
slate,  in  ila  mould  or  frame,  Ihe  characters  were  put  upon 
it,  perhaps  in  Kune  iiiatances  by  a  stamp,  tut  uaually  by 
means  ofa  aharp-edged  bronze  style  about  a  foot  li-nR, 
each  cliaracter  being  traced  aeparately  by  hand,  as  we  use 
a  pen.  After  the  completion  of  the  writing  or  pictures, 
the  clay  was  baknl,  and  such  was  the  perfection  of  the 
manufacture  that  tnany  of  these  articles  have  been  pte- 
eerved  from  decay  for  three  Ihouaand  years.  They  vary 
in  color,  owing,  as  some  suppose,  lo  tbe  vnryiirg  length 
of  lime  they  were  in  tbe  kiln,  while  others  think  that 
eoine  coloring  matter  must  have  been  mi.teiJ  with  the 
clay.  They  are  bright  brown,  pale  yellow,  pink,  re<l, 
and  a  very  dark  tint  nearly  black.  Usually  the  cylin- 
ders found  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tablels  a  liglii 
red  or  pink.  Some  of  them  are  imglaied,  and  oth- 
ers are  coated  with  a  hard  white  enameL  It  is  Ironi 
these  Iniig-lost  records  that  such  details  are  in  process 
of  decipherment  as  are  given  in  Smith's  CAaldaim 
Account  of  Ctnait,  and  other  works  of  recent  Assyri- 
olog)-. 

TILE,  IS  Abohitbcti'rk,  is  a  thin  plate  of  bake.1 
clay  used  to  cover  ruofa.  In  England  there  are  but 
two  kinils  of  tilea  in  onlinary  use,  plain  illes  and  pan- 
tiles. The  former  of  these,  which  are  by  lar  the  com- 
r>erfectly  flat;  the  latter  are  ci 


n  laii 


ouf  each  I 


Pan -tiles. 

The  Romans  used  flat  tiles  turned  up  at  the  edges,  with 
a  row  of  inverted,  semi-cylindrical  onts  over  the  Joint 
to  keep  out  the  wet.  In  the  Middle  Age*  tiles  were  rx- 
tenaively  employed  in  England  for  covering  builrliogs, 
though  they  seem  always  to  have  been  considered  an 
inferior  material  to  lead.  It  <liwa  not  appear  that  any 
but  flat,  plain  tiles,  with  such  others  aa  were  rei|iiisii* 
for  the  rirl-es,  hipe,  and  valleys,  were  used.  The  ri<lge- 
ttles,  or  crest,  formerly  also  called  rouf-liltt,  were  aoniF- 


of  the  fireplaces  in 
Uodiam  Castle,  Sua- 
lex,  are  constructed 


LD  TilHs  WDi 

id  the  oven 
II  iita1«u  buiUuf 


ihe  Bide  of  lli 


J,  canBid- 


liraplux 

<ilued  deconlive  tika  were  aiicicnrly  much  UKd 
fur  jisring  tatrvd  edilicea.  Thej  are  sumetiniea  call- 
ed Nurman  tilea,  pOMibly  rrom  the  supjioeiiion  that 
they  were  originill;  made  in  Nurmaudy 
cring  the  age  anil  variety  «t  specimena 
Northern  f  raiice,  this  idea  may  nut  be  wholly  ernme- 
•no.  It  ia  dciubtrul,  howerer,  whether  any  tilea  have 
been  discovered  ill  Eiit;land  that  pre«eiit  the  features 
•if  the  Normal)  Myle  of  architectural  decuration,  the 
■neient  being  apparently  of  the  I3ih  century. 


The 


e  of  fi 


will  iwl  be  inappropriate  were  it  not  kp- 
jilieil  already  lu  denote  an  antique  process  of  art  of  a 
pNfectly  diIT.:Teiit  nature;  whereat  a  ine[h»d  wholly 
diMinct,  and  peculiar  to  the  glazed  tiln  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  wucominouly  adopted  in  Nurtherii  liuru[ie.  'ITie 
jiMcesa  of  manufacture  which,  a«  it  is  eupposed,  was 
iiiiist  commonly  employed  may  be  thus  descrlbeil :  The 
thin  aqaarea  of  well-compacteil  clay  hariiig  been  fash- 
ioned, and  probably  dried  in  theaun  to  the  requisite  de- 
inches,  with  a  ihictnesa  of  one  inch,  a  stamp  which 
Iwre  a  design  in  relief  was  impressed  ugion  them,  so  as 
ID  leave  the  ornamental  pattern  in  aivttlo.  Into  the 
iiolluws  thus  left  on  the  fuee  of  the  tile  clay  of  another 
color,  nwst  cummunly  while,  or  pipe-clay,  was  then  in- 
l.tiil  or  impressed.  Nothing  remained  except  to  give  a 
richer  elTwi,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  insure  the  perma- 
nence of  the  vrurk  by  covering  the  whole  in  the  futuace 


ile|<endeil  upon  this. 


imperfecliiins  of  wliich  ei 


cement,  the  pavement  was  mnre  firmly  held  together. 
<  )>3:asionally,  either  from  the  deficiency  of  white  clay 
>i[good  quality,  or  perhaps  fur  the  sake  of  variety,  glazed 
tiles  occur  which  have  the  design  left  hollow,  and  not 
filled  in,  accordins  to  the  usual  process,  with  clay  of  a 
different  cuior,  A  careful  enamiiiation,  however,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ornament  will  frequently  show  that 
ihe  original  inlentinn  was  to  nil  these  cavities,  as  in 
other  qiedmens;  but  instanceit  aim  preaent  themselves 
where  the  ornamental  design  evidently  was  intended 
to  remain  in  relief,  Ihe  Geld,  anil  not  the  pattern,  being 
found  in  mrrtto.  It  must  he  observed  that  instances 
ate  very  frequent  where,  the  jirutccting  glaze  having 


been  worn  away,  the  white  day,  which  iaof  a  tea* 
compact  quality  than  the  red,  has  fallen  out  and 
left  the  design  liullow,  so  that  an  impression  or  nib- 
bing may  reailily  be  talien.     It  ap^rs  prubal^e 
that  the  origin  of  the  fabrication  of  decorative  pave- 
ments by  the  process  wliich  has  been  described  U 
to  besought  in  the  medieval  imitalions  of  the  Hu- 
man mosaic-work  by  means  of  colored  snbstancea 
inlaid  upon  stone  or  marble.     Of  this  kind  of  mar- 
quetry in  wuue,  few  examidca  have  escaped  the  injuriea 
of  time ;  specimeiia  may  be  seen  on  the  easlem  tide  of 
ihe  altar-acreeii  in  Canterbury  (Jailieclial,aiul  at  the  ab- 
bey church  of  SI.  Deuia  and  Uie  cathedral  uf  St.  Omer. 


Among  fhe  earliest  specimens  of  glaied  ti 
mentioned  the  pavement  discovered  in  ihe  i 
orv  church  at  Castle  Acre.  Norfolk,  a  portioi 
is  in  the  Hritish  Museum.  I'hcse  tile 
vrilh  acutcheona  of  arms.aiid  on  some  apfiean  the 
"Thomas:"  they  are  coarsely  ex  ecuml.  the  caviti 
left,  and  not  Ailed  in  with  any  clay  ofdiaerent  col 

A  profusion  of  good  examples  still  exists  of 
tile%  and  sets  of  four,  nine,  sixteen,  oi  a  greater 
ber  of  tiles,  forming  by  their  combination  a  coi 
dewgn,  and  presenting,  for  the  most  part  the  c 
teriatic  style  of  ornament  which  was  in  vngne  a 
successive  pmod,   but  examples  of  general  airangi 
ment  are  very  rare  and  imperrecu    I'o  this  deAcieni 
of  authorities  it  seems  In  be  due  that  moilern  imitatioi 
of  these  ancienl  pavements  have  generslly  proved  ui 
satisfaetor}'  in  the  resemblance  which  they  present  I 


at  from  St.  Faul'a  hi  Wurma. 
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"^  belonged  to  tbit  portion 
t  o(  the  atructure  wbicb 
!    had  been  devoted  tn 


.  Wet 


■•»■!., 
r.   buildi 


ilding-accoun  ta  orcu- 
'  lit  these  wete  tai 
epUce  only.  The 
rooms  were  usual- 
rtbcd ,"  the  upper 


H  EngUiid  were  made  in 
y  ibe  county  or  Worces- 
I  ler.  KxunpleB  may  be 
.  Tuund  in  aJnwM  every 
I  ptriih  church.  Oco- 
I  Bianally  the  patlem* 
1  were  allemalely  nited 


reproduced,  and  laid 
im  the  I3th  century 


oil-cloth  or  carpeting;  and  the  intention  of  prnducing 
richnem  of  cfTert  l>y  carrying  the  amamental  design 
throughnut  the  pavement  without  any  intervening 
iipacca  ha«  Ijeen  wholly  fnutrated.     Sufficient  care  haa 


Li.>n  oT  plain  i 


il  hand*,  for 


posed  the  general  ilnign. 

paninents,  ur  panels,  of  lilea  nmamented  with  designs: 
ilie  plain  and  the  derorated  quarriea  were  laid  aller- 
iiatcly,  or  in  aome  instances  longitudinal  bands  were 
introduced  in  order  to  break  that  couiinuiiy  of  oraa- 
ment  which,  being  untrormly  spread  orer  a  Urge  sur- 
ta«.  as  in  some  ninlern  paremenls,  produces  a  mnfu^eil 
rather  tfcan  a  rich  eflect.  It  hu  been  supposed,  with 
much  prubabtliiy,  that  the  more  elaboraw  pavements 
were  reserved  fur  the  decoratiun  of  the  choir,  the  ehan- 


•ml,  „ 


hiirches  and  religious 
J  houses    Tiles  havs 
I.  Orrurdahire.  ■«*"  .""^  ^'  wall-dec 

adnrnment  of  tombs  on  the  Continent!  and  this  custom 
has  likewise  been  restored  in  England.  Since  the  man- 
ufacture of  tiles  has  been  carried  out  so  efflciei 

stored  churches  in  that  county,  Mo-lem  speoimeni  in 
aome  cases  are  remarkably  tine,  thoix^h  snm el i men  want- 
ing iu  that  giace  and  character  which  were  ao  remarha- 
ble  in  the  old  examples.— Lee,  Glou.  of  Lilaiy.  Ttrmt. 
a.  V. ;  Wakott,  Sac  A  rcAaol.  s.  v. 

TUanVB,  Daniki.,  a  learned  Fronch  divine,  wa« 
bom  at  Guldberg,  In  Silesia,  Feb.  4, 16G8,  and,  going 
to  Franc*  about  1690,  was  naturalised  by  Henry  IV. 
First  distinguishing  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  ten- 
ets of  Arminianism,  he  alterwanls  enlisted  on  the  side 
Kemnnsiranls.     His  principal  roiitniversy  was 


>r  [)u  Mou 


le  bad  then  suated, 


much  zeal  that  their  friends,  ai 
I  of  England,  interposed  to  reconcile  them.  Tilenns 
had,  beliire  this,  been  appointed  by  Uarechal  de  Bouil- 
lon professor  at  tbe  College  of  Sedan,  but,  about  1619  ur 
IG-iO,  was  obliged  to  resign  nn  account  of  his  seniimenta. 
He  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  his  property. 
He  afterwards  had  a  personal  coniroveniy  with  John 
Cameron,  divinity  pmfeiaoT  at  Saumur,  concerning  graea 
and  free-will,  which  lasted  five  dat's.  An  account  nf 
this  was  published  under  the  title  of  CtMalio  mitr  Tilt- 
nun  It  Camrronrm,  etc  Some  time  after,  Tilenns  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Scotch  nation,  disapproving  of 
the  freabylerisn  and  commending  the  Episcopal  form 
of  the  KeruTmed  Church  as  establtehed  in  England. 
This  greatly  pleased  king  James,  who  invited  Tilenns 
to  England,  and  ntfered  him  a  pension.  Tilenus  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  returned  to  France  in  order  to  set- 
tle his  albirs.  but,  beonniing  obnoxiniis  to  the  people  of 
(ireat  Britain,  he  never  returned.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Aug.  I,  \S&&.  His  Utter  days  were  spent  in  defend- 
ing the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  he  wrote  sev- 
eral baDk^  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  Brandt's  //»', 
of  the  Reformaiion  and  Qoick's  Symxlinm.  .See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Did.  a.  v. ;  Hucfvr,  Xuar.  Biiy.  Gi»irale,  a.  v. 
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Tirgath-pilne'ser  (1  Chron.  v,  6,  26-,  2  Cbron. 
xxviii,  20).    See  Tiglath-pilesicr. 

Tiling  (cipafcoc,  pottery  -  irare,  hence  a  roof  tile ; 
corop.  Xenoph.  Meau  iii,  1,  7).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  at  Luke  v,  19,  **  through  the  tiling"  {dtd  rwv  r«- 
pdfimv),  occasions  difficulty  when  we  remember  that 
houiies  in  Palestine  arc  nut  covered  with  tiles,  as  they 
frequently  are  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Western  countries. 
Hence  many  have  suggested  that  Lul^e,  being  a  native 
probably  of  Antioch,  used  the  word  "  tile"  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  roof-material  (Eusebius,  HUt.  Ecdet.  iii,4; 
Jerome,  Pi-oL  to  Com,  on  St.  Matthew,  vii,  4 ;  Conybeare 
and  Howson^  St»  Paul,  i,  867).  As  to  the  particular 
part  or  substance  thus  ^  broken  up,"  most  interpreters 
have  thought  that  it  was  the  layer  of  sticks,  brush,  and 
hanWolled  clay  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  flat  roof 
of  an  Oriental  house  (Arundell,  Trav,  in  A  sia  Minory  i, 
171 ;  Kussell,  Aleppo,  i, 35),  which  Dr. Thomson  says  he 
has  often  seen  thus  removed  for  letting  down  grain, 
straw,  or  other  articles  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  7).  But  this 
operation  would  have  raised  an  intolerable  dust,  such  as 
to  drive  the  audience  entirely  away.  Some  suppose, 
therefore,  that  it  was  merely  the  scuttle  through  which 
the  paralytic  was  lowered  (Lightfoot,  Hora  llehraictr, 
afl  loc),  an  explanation  that  scarceh'  meets  the  terms 
of  the  narrative.  It  probably  was  the  awning  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  211)  or  rather  board  or  leafy  screen  over  the 
gallery  or  interior  veranda  (Kitto,  DaHjf  Bible  Illvst, 
ad  loc.),  which  was  easily  removed  and  as  easily  re- 
placed.   See  House. 

Tillage  (prop,  nnin^,  aboddh,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26 ; 
Neh.  X,  37,  toork,  i.  e.  "  service"  or  "  bondage,"  as  else- 
where rendered;  so  occasionally  ^^^t  to  *'till,**  "till- 
eth,"  "tiller,**  etc.,  lit.  worker;  but  1'^3,  mr,  Prov.  xiii, 

23,  means  falloto  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered).    See 
Agriculture. 

Tillemont,  Lonis  S^bastien  Le  Nain  he,  a 

J^'rench  divine  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  80, 
1637,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  entered  the  famous 
seminary  of  Port-Koyal.  He  soon  manifesteil  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  of  history,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen began  to  read  the  fathers,  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
,and  their  successors  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  drew 
up  for  himself  an  account  of  early  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  the  manner  of  Usher's  A  nnaU,  When  twenty-three, 
he  entered  the  Episcopal  seminary  at  Boauvais,  where 
he  remained  three  or  four  years,  and  then  went  to  reside 
with  (voilefroi  Uermant,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Deauvais,  with  whom  he  remained  five  or  six  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and,  after  receiving  the  oth- 
er orders  of  the  Church,  was  ordained  priest  in  1676, 
and  settled  at  Tillemont,  whence  he  took  his  name. 
About  this  time  he  was  employed,  along  with  M.  de 
Sacy,  on  a  Li/e  of  St.  fA>uig,  and  two  years  after  trav- 
elled in  Flanders  and  Holland.  lieturning,  he  contin- 
ued his  studies,  and  in  1690  began  to  publish  his  His- 
tory of  the  J'jtniteiort,  To  a  complete  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  he  joined  an  exemplary  humility 
and  regularity  of  conduct ;  and,  regardless  of  dignities, 
wished  for  nothing  but  retirement.  The  practichig  of 
watchings  and  austerities  brought  upon  him  a  disease, 
of  which  he  died  Jan.  10,  1698.  He  published.  Lives 
of  the  Emperors  (1690-1701,  6  vols.  4to): — Memoires 
pour  seroir  a  r/fistoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers 
Siedes,  etc.  (1693,  16  vols.  4to) :  —  and  supplied  ma- 
terials for  several  works  published  by  others :  Life  of 
St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Sacy  and  finished  and  ))ublished 
by  La  Chaise ;  Lives  of  Sf,  A  thanttsius  and  St.  Basil, 
by  G.  Hermant ;  Lives  of  Tertullian  and  Oriffen,  by 
Forse,  under  the  name  of  La  Mothe.  He  left  in  MS.  a 
Alemoir  concerning  William  de  Saint- A  mour,  and  the  IHs- 
ptUes  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  University: — Life 
of  Isabella,  sister  of  St.  Louis : — Remarks  on  the  Brevia- 
ries of  Mans  and  Paris : — A  legend  for  the  Breviary  of 
Evreux: — and  History  of  the  Sicilian  Kings  of  Anjou, 


Tillemont,  Pierre  Ls  Nain  db,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  2«o,  1640.  Having 
chosen  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  entered  at  St. Vic- 
tor, Paris ;  but  retired  to  La  Trappe  in  1668,  being  en- 
amoured with  the  austerities  of  that  order.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  subprior,  and  died  there  in  1718.  His  workii 
are,  Esstfide  VHisioiredeVOrdredt  Citextux  (9  voIs.l2nio): 
— J  Zombies  sur  Jiremie  (2  vols.  8vo),  a  French  transla- 
tion of  St.  Dorotheus : — Relation  de  la  Vie  etde  la  Mori 
de  Plusieurs  Religieux  de  la  Trappe  (6  vols.  12mo),  etc 

Tillet,  Jean  du,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  Paris 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Brussi^re  (himself  a 
learned  historiographer),  he  became  prothonotary  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  bish- 
opric of  Saint-Bricuc  in  1553.  The  following  year  he 
exchanged  this  see  for  that  of  Meaux.  He  died  at  Pariis 
Nov.  19, 1570.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
French  Church  history,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Naur, 
Biog,  Generale,  a.  v. 

Tillinghast,  Nicholas  Power,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  March  8,  1817. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  chiefly  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Prof.)  G.  W.  Keely,  of  Waterville  College,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  the  clasirof  1837.  On 
leaving  college,  he  went  to  Society  Hill,  S.  C,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  superintending  the  education  of  a 
nephew  (1837-39).  The  next  three  years  (1839-42),  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  was  ordained  deacon  and 
presbyter  in  the  same  year  (1842)  by  bishop  Meade,  and 
became  assistant  minister  of  the  Monumental  Church, 
in  Kichroond,  Va.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time, 
being  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Society  Hill,  where  he  contiinied  his  most  accepta- 
ble services  for  two  years.  Failing  health  led  him  to 
resign,  and  he  went  abroad,  spending  eighteen  months 
in  Europe.  After  his  return,  he  did  not  settle  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  supplied  pulpits  in  AVashington, 
Marblehead  (Alass.),  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1848 
became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
where  he  had  a  happy  and  useful  ministry  for  nearly 
twenty  years  (1848-67).  A  severe  injury  which,  be  sus- 
tained in  Groton,  Conn.,  which  made  necessary  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb,  so  afifected  his  health  that  he  was 
unable  .again  to  settle  as  a  minister,  although  he  offi- 
ciated as  a  temporary  supply  as  occasion  offered.  In 
the  seclusion  of  his  study  be  spent  much  time  engaged 
in  congenial  studies.  He  mafle  a  translation  of  a  large 
part  of  Cicero's  I)e  Offidis,  and  also  translated  from  the 
German  some  things  in  which  he  was  interested.  He 
died  near  Philadelphia,  Aug.  7, 1869.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Tillotson,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wast 
bom  at  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  in  October,  1630.  He  en- 
tered Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  April  23,  1647,  and,  grad- 
uating in  1650,  was  made  a  fellow  in  1651.  He  letl  col- 
lege in  1656,  and  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Edmund 
Prideaux,  Croro well's  attorney-general.  Receiving  his 
first  impression  among  the  Puritans,  he  was  led  to  cf>n- 
furmity  by  the  works  of  Chilling  worth  and  the  influence 
of  scholars  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate.  He 
submitted  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  and  became 
curate  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  chosen 
(Dec.  16)  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbur\' ;  but,  de- 
clining this,  was  presented,  in  June,  1663,  to  the  rectory 
of  Kiddington,  Suffolk.  His  residence  there  was  shon, 
he  being  made  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
on  the  2f)th  of  the  same  month.  In  1664  he  was  appoint- 
ed Tuesday  lecturer  at  St.  l^wrence's,  in  the  Jewry,  and 
was  now  recognised  as  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1666,  and  in  1668  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  Wilkins  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Chester.  In  1670  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Cianterburv,  in  1672  was  advanced  to  a  deanerv  of  that 
Church,  and  in  1678  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul.    When  a  declaration  of  liberty  uf 
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conscience  was  published  in  1672,  with  a  view  to  in- 
dulge the  papists,  TUlotson  and  the  clergy  were  directed 
bv  their  bishops  to  preach  against  popery ;  and  when 
archbishop  Sheldon  advised  with  the  clergy  as  to  what 
reply  he  should  make  to  the  king  if  his  majesty  should 
disapprove  their  course.  Dr.  Tillotson  suggested  this  an- 
swer: **  Since  his  majesty  professed  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, it  would  be  a  thing  without  precedent  that  he 
should  forbid  his  clergy  preaching  in  defence  of  it."  On 
April  2, 1680,  he  preached  before  the  king,  at  Whitehall, 
a  sermon  on  Josh,  xxiv,  15,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
sentiment  of  intolerance  that  exposed  him  to  heavy 
censure.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  with  king  William  and  queen  Mary; 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  March  27, 
1689;  and  was  authorized,  in  August,  by  the  chapter  of  his 
cathedral,  to  exercise  arcliiepiscopal  jurisdiction  over  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft  having  been  suspended 
for  refusing  the  new  oath.  His  ambition  had  never  ex- 
tended further  than  to  desire  the  exchange  of  his  dean- 
ery of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St,  PauVs,  which  was  grant- 
ed him  in  September.  The  king,  however,  nominated 
him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  April  23,  1691, 
and  be  was  consecrateil  (May  81)  in  Bow  Church.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  laboring  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  the  reformation  of  all  abuses  among  the 
clergy.  He  died  Nov.  24,  1694.  He  published.  The 
Rule  of  Faith  (1666,  8vo),  and  several  volumes  of  Ser- 
moftf.  A  collective  edition  of  his  works,  254  Sei^onSf 
Rule  ofFaithf  and  Praifers,  composed  for  his  use,  etc, 
was  published  in  1707  (3  vols.  fol.).  There  have  been 
later  editions  both  of  his  complete  works  and  of  selec- 
tions therefrom.  His  Worhy  with  Life  by  Thomas 
Birch,  D.D«  were  published  by  Kavenet  (17*52,  8  vols, 
fol.).  See  Chalmers,  Bioff,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did. 
o/BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uthorSj  s.  v. 

Ti'lon  (Hcb.  roarg.  Tilon%  Vih'*Pi;  text,  Tuhn% 
'pb-ia,^j/?  [Simonis]  or  scorn  [Gesenius] ;  Sept.  Qt\u»v 
V.  r.  '\vav\  Vulg.  Thilon)^  the  last  named  of  the  four 
"sona**  of  Shimon,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv, 
20).     BwC.  perhaps  cir.  1618. 

Tilton,  Albert  Freeman,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  15,  1809.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1835.  He 
taught  the  next  two  years,  first,  in  Townshend,  Vt., 
where  he  was  the  principal  of  an  academy  in  that  place, 
and  then  in  Boone  County,  Ky.  For  four  years  (1837- 
41)  he  was  the  principal  of  a  Baptist  institution  in 
Franklin,  Ind.,  which  became  Franklin  College  in  1844. 
In  1841  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Franklin, 
and  preached  in  two  or  three  places  in  Indiana.  He 
waA  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  West  Waterville 
for  two  years  (1844-46),  and  for  the  next  three  years  he 
supplied  two  or  three  churches.  In  1849  he  returned  to 
Franklin,  Ind.,  where  he  died  Sept.  26, 1850.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Tiltoo,  Hervey,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Charlton,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1792.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1826,  and  of  the  Newton 
Theolof^ical  Institution  in  the  class  of  1829.  He  was 
•idained  at  Waterville,  Me.,  Oct.  7,  1829,  from  which 
place  be  removed  to  Hallowell,  Me.  His  ministry  in 
both  tliese  places  was  of  brief  duration.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  for  four  years 
( 1 832-36).  The  next  few  years  he  was  pastor  i  n  Thomp- 
son, Conn.,  and  Marblehead  and  Millbury,  Mass.  On 
April  I,  1843,  he  was  ap|)ointed  agent  of  the  Massacho- 
setta  Biaptist  Convention,  and  held  that  position  until 
his  death,  in  1878.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowers  says  of  him, "  For 
the  kind  of  work  he  was  called  to  perform  ao  many  years, 
perhaps  no  better,  certainly  no  truer  or  more  faithful, 
man  conld  be  found.  Before  his  death,  he  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  the  denomination  in  the  State  increase 
by  more  than  one  third  in  the  number  of  its  churches, 
ami  more  than  one  half  in  the  number  of  its  members. 
He  believed  in  the  immortality  of  Baptist  churches; 


and  when  any  of  them  were  sick,  he  went  to  anoint 
them  with  oil  and  offer  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  thus 
frequently  raised  them  up,  while  doubtless  some  of  their 
sins  were  forgiven  them.  His  presence  with  any  Church 
was  a  benediction;  for  if  he  found  even  a  crooked  godli- 
ness, it  was  precious  to  him  in  being  godliness  at  all.  It 
was  a  strange  desire  of  his  heart  that  he  might  die  wear- 
ing his  missionar}'  honors  to  the  last.  In  this  feeling 
he  was  gratified."     (J.  C.  S.) 

Timas^'uB  (Ti^caToc),  father  of  the  blind  beggar 
cured  by  Christ  (Mark  x,  46),  the  son  being  thence 
called  Bartimseus  (q.  v.).     B.C.  ante  29. 

Timbrel  (qh,  toph,  Exod.  xv,  20;  Judg.  xi,  34 ;  2 
Sam.  vi,  5;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8;  Job  xxi,  12;  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
2;  cxlix,  3;  cl,  4;  elsewhere  rendered  **tabret;"  al8<» 
the  cognate  verb  7)Bri,  iaphdphf  Psa.  Ixviii,  25;  ren- 
dered "  tabor,"  Neh.  ii,  7 :  Tiffiiravovt  Jud.  iii,  7 ). 
The  Heb.  word  is  an  imitative  one  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  duff  which  in 
the  Spanish  becomes  adufij  a  tambourine.  The  root, 
which  signifies  to  beat  or  strike,  is  found  in  the  Greek 
Tvirapov  or  Tvfiiravovj  Lat.  tympanum,  Ital.  tamlniro, 
Span,  tamborj  Fr.  tambour^  IVov.  taborj  Engl,  taboi'f  tah- 
ouretj  timbrelf  tambourine^  A.  S.  duhban^  to  strike,  Engl. 
tap,  and  many  others.  It  is  usual  for  etymologists  tt> 
quote  likewise  the  Arab,  tuvbur  as  the  original  of  tam- 
bour and  tabor;  but, unfortunately,  the  lunb&r  is  a  guitar, 
and  not  a  drum  (Russell,  A  leppo  [2d  ed.],  i,  152).  TIih 
parallel  Arabic  word  is  tabl,  which  denotes  a  kind  of 
drum,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Rabb.  Heb.  tabid  and 
Span,  atabalf  a  kettle-dram.  The  instmment  and  the 
word  may  have  come  to  us  through  the  Saracens.  In 
old  English  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Thus  Rob. 
of  Gloucester  (ed.  Hearne,  1810),  p*.  896 : 

"Vor  of  trompes*  and  of  labors  the  Ssracens  mnde  there 
So  gret  noise  that  Cristennieu  a1  distourbed  were." 

In  Shakespeare^s  time  it  seems  to  have  become  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  the  drum  :* 
*'  I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but 
the  drum  and  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor 
and  the  pipe"  {Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  ii,  sc.  3). 
Tabouret  and  tabourwe  are  diminutives  of /ri^o?-,  and  de- 
note the  instrument  now  known  as  the  tambomine: 

**Or  Mimoe*s  whistling  to  his  tabouret. 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meaPs  meat*' 

(Hall,  Saf.lv,  1,78). 

Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret,  1'he  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  from  Coverdale*s  translation  in  all 
passages  except  Isa.  xxx,  32,  where  it  is  omitted  in 
Coverdale,  and  Ezek.  xxviii,  18,  where  it  is  renderetl 
"  beauty." 

The  Heb.  toph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  the  dufot  dif  of  the  Arabs.  It 
was  used  in  very  early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan- 
aram  at  their  merry-makings  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  It  was 
played  principally  by  women  (Exod.  xv,  20;  Judg.  xi, 
34;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6;  Psa.  Ixviii,  25  [26])  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii,  7),  and 
appears  to  have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  ornament 
(Jer.  xxxi,  4).  The  ttiph  was  one  of  the  instruments 
played  by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  on  hia 
return  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  and  by  the  Levites 
in  the  Temple-band  (2  Sam.  vi,  5;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8).  It 
accompanied  the  merriment  of  feasts  (Isa.  v,  12;  xxiv, 
8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  processions  (Judg.  xi,  84; 
1  Sam.  xviii,  6),  when  the  women  came  out  to  meet  the 
warriors  returning  from  victor}',  and  is  ever}'where  a 
sign  of  happiness  and  peace  (Job  xxi,  12;  Isa.  xxx,  82; 
Jer.  xxxi,  4).  So  in  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God 
into  his  Temple,  described  in  strong  figures  in  p8a. 
Ixviii,  the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  who 
marched  in  front,  and  the  players  on  stringed  instru- 
ments who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  on  either  side 
danced  the  young  maidens  with  their  timbrels  (ver.  2A 
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The  passaice  of  Eiekiel,  xxviii,  13,  ia  obscure,  trni 
appear*  to  bare  been  early  compled.  luM^ad  of 
?i^BFl,  '■  thy  ubrela,"  the  Vu%.  and  Targ.  read  ^7?7' 
"  th'vVaiiCv,"  which  ii  the  renclerini;  adopted  in  Cover- 
dale's  an.l  Crwiraer's  Bible,  The  Sepu  seemB  to  have 
read  T;3in,  aa  in  rer.  IC  If  the  ordLnaty  text  lie 
adopieifi  there  it  no  reasoQ  for  taltinK  Mp*,  ai  JeTome 
suutcentfl,  in  the  sense  or  the  witiiigofa  gem,"  pala  qua 
eemms  eimlinetur."    See  Tabket. 

The  Igmpanum  wu  used  in  the  Tessta  at  Cyhele 
(Herod.  \v.  76),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Dionysna  and 
Rhea  (  Rnrip.  RaoA,  69).  It  was 
played  by  Humen,  who  beat  it 


ADUleut  OiicDtal  Tympttnurn,  oc  Tumbuurlne. 
the  palms  of  their  hands  (Ovid,  AfH.  W,  29),  and  Ja 
ual  (J*u'.  iii,  64)  attributes  lo  it  a  Syi ' 
m  &jraalii  Tlberlm  d( 


Eilli 


I  Tiblch 


mil  Omntes 


b.>rd«a 


ObliqnH^  uecnu 

VexLl." 

Ill  the  ume  way  the  tabor  ia  laid  to  have  be* 
duced  into  Europe  by  the  Ciusaders,  mIiu  ad' 
from  the  Saracena,  to  whom  it  was  peculiar 
Canoe's  nute  on  De  Joinville's  Ilial.  du  Sai  Sail 


hulluiv  bi 


asUcIf  ofbr. 


Tlierfi/uftheAr«b«iailescrihe.l  by  Russell  (Alfj^ 
[iBlert.j,  p.M)  a«"»  hoop  (sometima  with  piccss  of 
brass  lixed  in  it  to  make  a  jiiieling)  over  which  a  piece 
ofparcbmentisdiatended,  Ii  is  beaten  with  the  Biigers, 
and  is  the  true  tympuium  of  the  aneienta,  aa  appears 
from  its  tigure  in  aevetal  relievos,  representing  the  or- 
Hieaof  BaeehuaandritesofCybele,"  The  same  instni- 
nient  waa  used  by  the  Egyptian  dancing-women  whom 
HaMelquist  saw  (lyaveU  [ed.  ITSG],  p.  59),  In  Barba- 
ry  it  is  called  iui-,  and  "  is  made  like  a  sieve,  consisdng 
(a»Iaidore[tf'^iii.81]  Jeseribe*  the  tympanum)  of  a 
rim  ot  thin  hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  parehment 
strelcheil  over  the  top  of  it.  This  aervea  for  the  biut  in 
■11  their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly  touch  very 
aitfullv  with  their  tiu6e^^  ot  wilh  the  knucklea  or 
palms'of  their  bawls,  as  the  time  and  measure  require, 

KveralparWofthe  performance"  {Shaw,  7-ru«if.  p.  202). 


TIME 

Tlm«  (the  proper  and  usual  rendering  of  PT,  *< 
[Utter  '^t,  semii],  a  general  word,  (ir.  \p6voi,  ipact 
of  duration;  while  'VS^'O,  moid,  Kiupis,K^i&ft  t  fixfd 
lime,  eitlier  by  human  or  divine  appointment,  or  the  iiat- 

pbraie  "  a  dme,  limea,  and  a  half "  (Heb.  0-n?iia  ^y ia 
■"SITl.  Dan-lit.^!  Chald,  i^B5  'r?^?"!  1??. ''''.  26; 
Gt.  Mipoc  Koi  »iipoi  tai  ^puTv.  Re'v.  xii,  14),  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  (Aree  jwurs  onrf  u  A(J/'(aee  Joae- 
phus.  War,  i,  I,  1).     The  following  are  the  regular  tli- 

variahly  preaen-ea  its  strict  literal  sense,  except  where 
explieiilv  modified  by  the  immediate  context.  (In 
treating' this  subject,  we  here  bring  together  Ibe  ac- 
counts of  the  several  terms  in  Winer's  Rcul-WdrUr- 
back.)     See  Chkonoukjt. 

1.  Yiar  (njC,  so  called  from  the  ohaagt  of  the  aea- 
sons),  TheyearsorthelBraelites,likethooeofthemod- 
ferelKi«ir(Babbioicain«in  ijl^j.of  3M  d. 
8  h.  48  min.  38  sec,  consiating  of  twelve  (unequal)  lu- 
lontha;  and  as  this  falls  short  of  the  true  year 
itronomical  month  having  29  d.  12  h.  44  miii.  2.84 
thev  were  obliged,  in  order  Ui  preserve  the  regu- 
of  harvest  and  vintage  (Exod.  xxiii,  16),  to  aild 
nh  occasionally,  so  as  to  make  it  on  the  average 
coincide  with  the  solar  year  (Rabbinical  TVSfm  rj^), 
which  has  365  d.  5  h.  48  min.  45  (ec  The  method  "of 
ling  (his  among  the  vert-  ancient  Hebrews  is  entirely 
iknown  (see  a  conjecture  in  Ideler.CAnmiW.  1,490;  an- 
her  in  Creihier,  Joe/,  p-  218).  The  Talmudists  tind 
sntion  of  an  intercaUtion  under  Heiekiah  (2  Cbroii. 
[i,ii;  aee  Mishna,  r™c*.iv,9),but  without  Bunda- 
Hi  (see,  however,  on  the  reconcilement  of  the  lunar 
ith  the  solar  year,  Galen,  C-mtaaa.  i,  in  Hippoc  Kjii- 
dtm.  \_Opp.  ed.  Kllhn.  xiii,  28]).  Among  the  later  Jews 
(who  called  an  inlerealated  year  nl3^Sn  n:e,  in  dis- 
in  from  a  common  year,  or  na^CB  niC),  an 
alary  month  was  inserted  after  Adar,  and  was 
calledVe-darC-nXljiOf  second  Adat  (-35:  itX) 
{MiBhna,£*iycrf*,  vii,7;  see  the  distinctions  of  the 
Gemarists  in  Retand,  Anfiq.  Sarr.  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Ben- 
David,  Zur  Berrehn.  a.  Grich.  d.  jad.  Kalnd.  [  Bert 
1817  ] ;  Ideler,  vt  lap.  p.  587  sq. ;  Anger,  Pt  Temp,  n 
Icf.  Ap.  Rtilvme,  i,  31  sq.).  The  intercalation  (-na-<5) 
,'as  regularly  decreed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  which  obaerved 


.add  a 


caly 
y  third  year, 


ibliged  to  intercalate  e' 
but  occasionally  bad  to  do  so  in  two  consecutire  years. 
The  laraelitisb  year  began,  as  the  ususi  enumeration 
•f  the  months  shows  (Lev.  xxiii,34;  xxv,  9;  Numb. 
X,  11 1  2  Kings  XXV,  8;  Jer.  xxxix,  2;  comp.  1  Mace. 
v,52i  X,  21),  with  Abibor  Nisan  (see  Esth.iii,7),sub- 
leqnent  to  and  in  accor(lance  with  the  Mosaic  arrange- 
nenl  (Exod.xii,2),  which  had  a  tetmapective  reference 
o  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  (ix,3];  see  Bahr.^yiK- 
bolik,  ii,  689).  Yet  as  we  constantly  find  this  arrange- 
>nl  spoken  of  as  a/rtfrrJ  calendar,  most  Rabbinical  and 
my  Christian  scholars  nnrlerstanil  that  the  cirU  year 
bee*".  ■»  *''''  'he  mwlem  Jews,  with  Timi  (October), 
but  the  trcittUalieal  year  wiUi  Nisan  (Mishna,  Riak 
Ha^-t/umah,  i,  1 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nl.  i,  8, 3.  See  aluo 
Rosenmllller,  on  Exod.  xii,  2-.  HilEiK,  Jfin.  p.  836; 
Sevffarth,  dn-mO.  Sacra,  p.  34  sq.).  But  this  histinc- 
ticHi  is  probably  a  pwt^xilian  reckoning  (HKvemidc 
argues  against  its  inference  from  Eaek.  j 


leofth 


val  nl 


ii,l  sq.i  Neh.vii,73; 
,  1  wi.),  and  later  fell  into  harmony  with  the  Seleucid 
,  which  dated  from  October  (aee  Benfey,  Afamit*- 
fl.  p.217:  and  comp.  I  Mace,  iv,  52;  x,21;  2  Uacc 


The  Tar,  or  Huderu  Egyptian 
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Mosaic  legtsbtion  eertainly  a  different  import  from  tbe 
BabUuical  ordinance  (see  Vrierooet,  Observ,  Mite.  p.  284 
sq.;  Gerde8»Z>e  Festo  CUxngoris  [Dulsb.  1700;  also  ia 
his  ExerciL  AccuL]),  See  New  Moon.  Nor  does  the 
expreasion  "  in  the  end  of  the  year"  (HJSn  DK^S), 
with  reference  to  tbe  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Exod.  xxiii, 
16),  favor  this  assumption  (see  Ideler,  p.  498).  Other 
passages  addaced  (Job  xxix,  4;  Joel  ii,  25 ),  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  many  other  nations  (Credner,  ut  tup, 
p.  209  sq.),  are  a  very  precarious  argument.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  even  in  the  pre-exilian  period  of 
the  theocracy,  the  autumn,  as  being  the  close  of  the 
year's  labor,  was  often  regarded  among  tbe  agrarian 
population  as  a  terminal  date  ( Ideler,  ChronoL  i,  493 
sq. ;  SM  Dreede,  A  nmtt  Jud.  ex  A  ntiq.  lUust,  [  Lips.  1766 ; 
merely  Rabbinic];  Selden,  De  Aimo  Civili  VetL  Hebr, 
[Lond.  1644;  also  in  Ugolioo,  Thetaur,  xvii] ;  Nagel, 
Ve  Caiendtirio  Fe«.  iifcr.  [Altdorf,  1746]).  Seyffarth 
maintains  that  even  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem tbe  Israelites  reckoned  by  lunar  months  {ZeitscAr, 
d,  deutsck,  morgenL  GeselUch,  ii,  344  sq.).  The  prevail- 
ing belief,  however,  that  they  had  from  the  first  such  a 
year  has  beeu  of  late  combated  by  Bottcher  (Prod.  aU- 
Uit.SchHfterklar.  p.  283;  De  Infeiis,  i,  125)  and  Cred- 
iier  (/or/,  p.  210  sq.),  and  most  stoutly  by  Seyffarth 
iCkrmoL  iSacnif  p.  26  sq.).  Credner  holds  that  the  Is- 
raelites originally  had  a  sular  year  of  thirty-day  mouths, 
and  that  this  was  exchanged  fur  the  lunar  year  when 
the  three  great  festivals  were  accurately  determined, 
i.e.  about  the  time  of  king  Uezekiah  and  Josiah  (on 
the  contrary,  see  Von  Bohlen,  Getiet.  p.  105  sq. ;  Benfey 
and  Stem,  Ueber  die  Monatsnamen^  p.  5  sq.).  Seyffarth, 
however,  ascribes  the  solar  year  to  the  Jews  down  to 

about  200  aa 

A  well-defined  and   universal  «ra  was  unknown 
among  the  ancient   Hebrews.     National  events  are 
K»me(imes  dated   from  the  departure  out  of  Kgypt 
(Kxrtd.  xix,  1 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  88 ;  1  Kings  vi,  1),  usually 
from  the  accession  of  the  kings  (as  in  Kings,  Chron., 
and  Jer.),  later  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  (Ezek. 
xxxiii,  21 ;  xl,  1).    Jeremiah  reckons  the  Captivity  ac- 
coiding  to  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxv,  1 ;  lii,  12, 
28  sq.),  but  Ezefctd  (i,  1)  otherwise.     The  post-exilian 
books  date  according  to  the  r^nal  years  of  the  Persian 
maateis  of  Palestine  (Ezra  iv,  26;  vi,  15;  vii,  7  sq.; 
Neb,  ii,  1 ;  V,  4 ;  xiii,  6;  Hag.  i,  1,  2, 11 ;  Zecli.  vii,  1). 
Bat  as  Syrian  vassab  the  Jews  adopted  the  Greek  (1 
Mace  i,  10)  or  Scleucid  aera  (nii;3'j  "^'2}^,  asra  con- 
traduum,  since  it  was  used  in  contracts  generally,  Arab. 
taryaih  dhu'iterfia)^  which  dated  from  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator  I  (Olymp.  cxvii,  I), 
sod  began  with  the  autumn  of  B.C.  8i2  (see  Ideler, 
Hatidb.  d,  Ckranol,  i,  448).    This  reckoning  is  employed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which,  however,  singu- 
Itrly  diller  by  one  year  between  themselves,  the  second 
book  being  about  one  year  behind  the  first  in  its  dates 
(oompi  1  Hacc  vi,  16  with  2  Maoc«  xi,  21 ;  1  Mace,  vi, 
^  with  2  Maoc  xiii,  1);  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  tbe  author  of  2  Maoc.  had  a  different  epoch  for  the 
nr.  Sekoc  from  the  author  of  1  Maoc.,  with  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  Joseph  us  agrees  in  his  chronology.    Inas- 
Biiich  as  1  Mace  always  counts  by  Jewish  months  in 
the  Seieucid  «ra  ( i,  57 ;  iv,  52,  59 ;  vii,  43 ;  xiv,  27 ; 
xvi«  14),  and  these  are  computed  from  Nisan  (x,  21 ; 
3^rii  U)— the  second  book  likewise  counts  by  Jewish 
months  (i,  18;  x,  6;  xv,87;  on  the  contrary  xi,  21) — 
vc  might  suppose  that  the  former  begins  the  Seieucid 
•fs  with  tbe  spring  of  fi.a  812,  while  the  latter  be- 
Rnu  it  with  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Petav.  i?a^ 
tionar,  x,  46 ;  Prideaux,  ii,  267,  etc.),  a  conclusion  to 
which  other  drcomstances  likewise  point  ( Ideler,  ut 
"'p.p.531  aq.;  Wieseler,  ChronoL  Synoptit^  p.  451  sq.). 
What  Wemadorf  objects  {De  Fide  Maccuh,  p.  19  sq.)  is 
not  of  much  importance;  but  we  cannot  thence  infer 
^u  the  Babylonians  began  the  Seieucid  mra  with  the 
■Btuma  of  311  (Seyffarth,  ChronoL  Sacra,  p.  20).    See 


Hosmann,  Ve  JEra  SeUudd,  et  Re^m  Syria  SuccettUmt 
(KiL  1752).  Still  another  national  reckoning  is  given 
in  1  Mace,  xiii,  41  sq.,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke,  i.  e.  seven- 
teen ser.  Selene,  or  from  the  autumn  of  fi.C.  143  (Jo- 
sephus.  Ant,  xiii,  6,  6),  and  this  lera  appears  upon  Sa- 
maritan coins  (Eckhel,  Dochrina  Numor,  Vett,  I,  iii,  463 
aq.).  On  other  Jewish  sras  see  the  Mishna  {Gittin,  viii, 
5).    See  Ykail 

2.  Month  (^t?^)  ^^  'i^t^f  9C.  moon ;  seldom  and  more 
Aramaic  H1^,  the  moon).  The  months  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  stated  above,  were  lunar  (as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
names),  and  began  from  the  new  moon  as  ocularly  ob- 
served (the  [synodic]  lunar  month  has  26  d.  12  h.  44 
min.  8  [strictly  2.82]  sec  [Ideler,  ChronoL  i,  43]).  This 
is  certain  from  the  post-exilian  period  (Mishna,  Hosh 
Hash-^hanah,  i,  5  sq.),  but  for  pre-exilian  times  various 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  (see  above).  The  length 
of  the  lunar  month  in  the  later  period  depended  upon 
the  day  when  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Sanhedrim  (see  a  similar  reckoning  in 
Macrob.  Sat,  i,  15,  p.  273  ed.  Bip.),  which  thus  made 
the  month  either  twenty-nine  days  C^W  ^^H,  i.  e. 
short)  or  thirty  days  (K^^  ^*yf^t  »•  ^'full),  according 
as  the  day  was  included  in  tlie  following  or  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  general  rule  was  that  in  one  year 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  full  months 
could  occur  (Mishna,  ilracA.ii,  2).  The  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  lunar  to  the  solar  year  was  by  intercala- 
tion (^13*^9),  so  that  whenever  in  the  last  month,  Adar, 
it  became  evident  that  the  Passover,  which  must  be 
held  in  the  following  month,  Nisan,  would  occur  before 
harvest,  i.  e.  not  at  the  time  when  the  sun  would  be  in 
Aries  (Josephus,  Anf.  iii,  10,  5),  an  entire  month  (Va- 
dar)  was  interjected  between  Adar  and  Nisan,  consti- 
tuting an  intercalary  year  (n^iaiTB  nsiT,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  Gemara,  did  not  take  place  in  a 
sabbatic  year,  but  alwa^'s  in  that  which  preceded  it; 
nor  in  two  successive  years,  nor  yet  more  than  three 
years  apart).  See  Anger,  De  Temp,  in  A  ct,  Ap,  Ratione, 
p.  30  sq. 

Prior  to  the  exile  the  individual  months  were  usual- 
ly designated  by  numbers  (the  twelfth  month  occurs  in 
2  Kings  xxv,  27 ;  Jer.  lii,  31 ;  Ezek.  xxix,  1 ;  comp.  1 
Kings  iv,  7) ;  yet  we  find  also  the  following  names : 
Ear -month  (i'^SXn  ttjnh,  Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  16; 
Deut.  xvi,  1,  etc.),  corresponding  to  the  later  Nisan; 
Bhom-month  (It  [or  T^T]  ttjnh,  1  Kings  vi,  1,  37),  the 
second  month;  Rain^ month  (b^a  n^|^,  vi,  38),  tbe 
eighth  (connected  by  Benfey,  p.  182,  with  the  word 
ba,  b^a ;  see  the  Talmudtc  interpretation  cited  by 
him,  p.  16) ;  Freshet-month  (CSr^n  r\^\  viii,  2),  the 
seventh ;  all  of  which  seem  to  be  mere  appellatives 
(see  Benfey  and  Stem,  Ueher  die  Monatsnanien  eut^er 
alien  VoUcer  [  Berl.  1836  ],  p.  2).  After  the  exile  the 
months  received  the  following  names  (Gemara,  Petach, 
xciv,  2;  Targ.  Shem  on  Esth.  iii, 7  sq.;  comp.  Mishna, 
Shekai.  iii,  1) :  1.  Niton  (';D''3,  Neb.  ii,  1;  Esth.  iii,  7), 
the  first  month,  in  which  the  Passover  (q.v.)  was  held  (and 
in  which  the  vernal  equinox  fell,  Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  10, 5), 
corresponding,  in  general,  to  our  April  (Ideler,  ChronoL  i, 
491),  and  answering  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  5;  War^  v, 
8, 1)  to  the  Macedonico-Syrian  Xanthicut^  also  (Ant.  ii, 
14,  6)  to  the  Egyptian  month  Pharmuthi,  which  last, 
however,  was  March  27-April  25  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar (Ideler,  ut  tup,  i,  148);  2.  /^r  (njK,  Targ.  on  2 
Chron.  XXX,  2);  8.  Siv&n  (fj^^D,  Esth.  viUJ  9;  "S^iovak, 
Bar.  i,  8);  4.  Tammuz  (nsn);  6.  ^16  (SK);  6.  Elul 
(bAx,  Neh.  vi,  16;  'EXo6X,'l  Mace,  xiv,  sfr),  the  last 
month  of  the  civil  year  in  the  post-exilian  age  (Mish- 
na, ShebOth,  x,  2;  AVwWn,  iii,  7) ;  7.  TishH  C^^^P),  in 
which  tbe  festivals  of  Atonement  and  Tabernacles  fell 
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(also  the  autumnal  equinox) ;  8.  Afarcheshvdn  ('{^irn"i^, 
"Maffovdv  or  Maptrovavt;,  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  3,  3);  9, 
Kitlev  C^^OS,  Neh.  i,  I ;  Zech.  vii,  1 ;  XairXcv,  1  Mace. 
i,54);  lO."r€i»erA(n5;5,Esth.ii,16);  11.  5Ae6a^  (MO, 
Zech.  i,  7 ;  2a/3(ir,  1  Mace  xvi,  U) ;  12.  Addr  (inx, 
Esth.iii,7;  viii,  12;  'A^op, 2  Mace xv, 37) ;  13.  Ve-Adkr 
(t-JXT ;  strictl}-  Va^Addr^  "^"J^iy)*  or  «««>i«i  Adar  pnjj 
•^3^3  or  nfi<in3).  Occasionally,  however,  the  months 
were  newly  numbered  in  the  post-exilian  period  like- 
wise (Hag.  i,  1 ;  ii,  1  sq. ;  Zech.  i,  1;  viii,  19;  Neh.  vii, 
73;  viii,  3, 14;  Dan.  x,4;  1  Mace,  ix,  8, 54 ;  x,  21;  xiii, 
61).  On  the  origin  and  signification  of  those  names, 
see  Benfey,  op,  cii.  p.  24  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  702, 
947.  From  the  fact  that  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 
and  Josephus  reckon  according  to  the  8yro-Macedonian 
months  {Dioscurus,  Xanfhicut,  etc)  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Jews  adopted  this  calendar  in  the  Seleucid  sera. 
In  2  Mace,  the  Egyptian  months  {Epiphi,  Pachon)  are 
named.  See  Pott,*  in  the  ffalL  IM^-Zeit,  1839,  No.  46- 
50 ;  Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  356  sq. ;  Michaclis,  Comment, 
1763-68,  OUiit,  p.  16  sq.;  Langhausen,  De  Mense  Vett, 
JHebr,  Lunari  (Jen.  1713;  also  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur. 
xvii) ;  Ideler,  Chronol,  i,  448  sq.,  509  sq.     See  Month. 

3.  Week  (94ni^S  lit.  secened).  This  division  of  the 
sx'nodal  lunar  month  into  seven  davs  (whence  the  Heb. 
name)  early  prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  as  among 
other  Shemitic  people  and  the  Egyptians  (Ideler,  Chro^ 
not,  i,  178 ;  ii,  473) ;  but  only  among  the  Israelites  was 
this  arrangement  associated  with  cosmogony,  with  law, 
and  with  religion  itself,  so  as  to  enter  into  real  civil  life 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  cvcle  of  festivals.  See 
Sabbath.  But  ordinarily,  days  rather  than  weeks  (as 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  constituted  the 
conventional  mode  of  computing  time  (but  see  Lev.  xii, 
5 ;  Dan.  x,  2  sq.).  In  the  post-exilian  period  the  reck- 
oning by  weeks  became  more  customary,  and  at  length 
special  names  for  particular  week-days  came  into  use, 
enumerated  after  the  formula  tv  /<i^,  or  Tcpwrt^  (rafi- 
(iarwVf  or  (Tafilidrov,  etc.  (Mark  xvi,  2,  9;  Luke  xxiv, 
1 ;  Acts  XX,  7;  1  Oor.  xvi,  2;  see  Epiphan.  /far,  Ixx, 
12;  so  also  in  Chald.  with  Xnaiz3  or  KFlStZ) ;  see  Otho, 
I^er.  Habb,  p.  273.  The  word  iliBofiaQ  does  not  occur 
in  the  New  Test. ;  see  also  Ideler,  Chronol,  i,  481).  The 
astronomical  derivation  of  the  week  naturally  grows 
out  of  the  obvious  fact  {ChronoL  i,  60)  that  the  moon 
changes  about  every  seven  (properly  seven  and  three 
eighths)  days,  so  that  the  lunar  month  divides  itself  into 
four  quarters.  Hence  nations  which  have  no  historical 
relation  in  this  respect  nevertheless  agree  in  the  obser^ 
vance  (  ChronoL  i,  88 ).  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  long  before  the  Christian  lera  on  regular  astro- 
logical principles  from  the  seven  planets  (Lobeck,y4y/aa- 
pham,  p.  933  sq.),  which  (acconling  to  Dion  Cass,  xxx  vii, 
18)  was  an  Egyptian  invention.  They  began  with  Sat- 
um*8  day  (Saturday),  inasmuch  as  Saturn  was  the  outer- 
most planet;  but  among  the  Jews  this  day  (the  Sab- 
bath) was  the  last  of  the  week,  and  so  the  Jewish  (and 
Christian)  week  commences  with  Sunday.  But  these 
heathenish  names  were  never  in  general  use  among  the 
Jews  (see  B&hr,  Symbol,  ii,  585  sq.)<  Weeks  or  heptads 
of  years  belong,  among  the  Jews,  to  prophetical  poetry; 
but  in  one  instance  they  occur  in  a  literal  sense  in  prose 
(Dan.  vii,  24-27),  as  also  among  the  Romans  such  an- 
norum  hel}doniadea  were  known  (Gell.  iii,  10;  Censorin. 
2)e  Die.  Nat.  xiv).     See  VVkek. 

4.  Day  (D*)*^,  so  called  from  its  heat ;  i^pipa).    The 

civil  day  (vvx^hft^P^Vy  2  Cor.  xi,  25)  was  reckoned  by 
the  Hebrews  from  sundown'to  sundown  (Lev.  xxiii,32) ; 
most  other  ancient  nations  computed  time  according  to 
the  moon's  course  (  Pliny,  ii,  79 ;  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  xi ; 
Cffisar,  HelL  Gall,  vi,  18;  Isidore,  Oru;.  v,  30;  Censorin. 
De  Die  Nat,  xxiii);  but  before  the  exile  they  seem 
not  to  have  divided  the  day  into  special  or  well-defined 

portions  beyond  the  natural  divisions  of  morning  ("^{?3 ; 


see  the  definition  for  the  Temple-serrice  in  the  Miabnt, 
Tamidy  iii,  2),  noon  (fi?':)n^.  Gen.  xliii,  16;  Deut. 

xxviii,  29;  comp.  ^y^T\  Din,  Gen.  xviii,  1 ;  1  Sana,  xi, 
1 1 ;  and  m*n  p-^i  Prov.  iv,  18),  and  evening  (3^3? ; 
comp.  also  7)1^3}  the  morning  and  evening  breeze ), 
which  were  in  general  use,  as  among  the  modem  Arab:« 
(Niebuhr,  Bedouin,  p.  108  sq.).  During  the  exile  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  adopted  the  division  into  regular 
hours  (Chald.  n;^)  (Dan.  iv,  16;  v,  5;  2  Esdr.  vi,  24), 
as  (according  to  Herod,  ii,  109)  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  originated  among  the  Babj'lonians ;  and  in  the  New 
Test,  the  hours  are  frequently  enumerated.  As,  bow- 
ever,  everv  natural  dav  of  the  year  was  divided  into 
twelve  hours  (John  xi,  9 ;  see  Ideler,  Chronol.  i,  84  sq.), 
they  must  have  been  unequal  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  since  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  the  longest  sum- 
mer day  lasts  from  about  four  A.  M.  to  eight  P.  M. 
(Mayr,  Reis.  iii,  15),  being  about  four  hours  longer  than 
the  shortest.  The  hours  of  the  day  (for  those  of  the 
night,  see  Night-watch)  were  naturally  counted  from 

sunrise  (cock-crowing,  "tSSri  Pi<''">p,  was  a  designa- 
tion of  time  observed  in  the  Temple,  Mishna,  Tamidy  \, 
2);  whence  the  third  hour  (Matt,  xx,  3;  Acts  ii,  15) 
corresponds  about  to  our  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  (the  time 
when  the  market-place  was  full  of  men,  trKif^ovoa 
€iyopd\  sec  Kype,05«f7Ta/.i,  101  sq.;  also  the drst  hour 
of  prayer.  Acts  ii,  15);  the  end  of  the  tixth  hour  (]!^Iatt. 
XX,  5;  John  xix,  14)  to  midday;  with  the  eleventh  hour 
(Matu  XX,  6;  Mark  xv,  34)  the  day  inclined  to  a  close 
and  labor  ceased  (see  also  John  1,  40;  iv,  52;  Acts  iii. 
1 ;  X,  3).  There  were  three  daily  hours  of  prayer- 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  besides,  there  is  occasionally 
mention  of  prayer  four  times  a  day  (Neh.  ix,  3)  ;  but  a 
quarterly  division  of  the  day  (as  inferred  by  LUcko,  Joh. 
ii,  756)  is  not  certain  in  the  New  Test.  Yet  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  the  evangelists,  John  at  least,  al- 
ways reckon  according  to  the  Jewish  hours  (Clericus 
Ad  Joan,  xix,  14;  Michaelis,  in  the  Ilamb.verm,  /Hhfi- 
othek,  iii,  338  sq. ;  Rettig,  in  the  Stud,  v.  KrU,  1830,  i,  101 
sq. ;  H  ug,  in  the  Freiburger  Zeiischr,  v,  90 sq.).   See  Day. 

b.  Hour  (Chald.  n;;^';  Gr.  &pa).  The  Oriental 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii,  109, 
Vitruv.  ix,  9),  had  from  early  times  sundials  {korolugia 
solaria)  or  shadow-measures  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  15);  and 
hence,  from  the  intercourse  with  Babylon,  this  useful 
contrivance  may  have  been  introduced  into  Palestine 
even  before  the  exile.  At  al]  events,  something  of  the 
kind  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  "degrees  of  Ahaz"' 
(Tni<  nibr^,  Isa.  xxxviii,  8;  comp.  2  Kings  xx,  9), 
either  an  obelisk  which  cast  its  shade  upon  the  steps  of 
the  palace^  or  perhaps  a  regular  gnomon  with  degrees 
marked  on  it  (Targ.  Jonath.  X'^?C?  "pX;  Syramachus 
tapoXoytov ;  Jerome,  horoloffium ;  see  Salmas.  A  d  Solut. 
p.  447  sq. ;  Martini,  A  bhandl,  v,  d,  Sonnemthren  der  A  Uen 
[Leips.  1777] ;  tAm De  Hoi-oiogiis  Vett, Sciotkericis\kTsM, 
1797]).  The  Romans  after  U.  C.  595  used  water-clocks 
{clepsydroff  Vitruv.  ix,  9 ;  Pliny,  vii,  60)  for  the  watch- 
room  of  post-courses  (Veget.  MiL  iii,  8)  and  for  regu- 
lating the  continuance  of  speaking  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  597; 
Becker,  GalluSf  i,  187).  Whether  this  practice  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  we  know  not 
(Zeltner,  De  Horologio  Caiapha  [Altdorf.  1721  ],  does  not 
touch  the  point) ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant of  some  means  of  measuring  time,  whether  dials  or 
water-clocks,  since  the  latter  are  in  frequent  use  in  the 
modem  East  (Niebuhr,  Reis,  ii,  74).  For  a  peculiar  de- 
vice for  dividing  the  hours  mentioned  by  the  Talmud- 
ists,  see  Otho,  I^r.  Rabb,  p.  282 ;  see  also  Ideler,  ChronoL 
i,  230  sq.     See  Hour. 

See,  generally,  Ulmer,  De  Calntdario  Vett,  Khnror. 
(Altdorf.  1846) ;'  VValch,  Caiendarium  Paksstinm  (Kcfrnt- 
micum  (Gott.  1786);  H  incks,  i4  nam/  Egffptian  Years 
and  Months  (  Lond.  1865);  id.  A  ssyro  -  Babjf Ionian 
Measures  of  Time  (ibid.  eod.).    See  Cauuioab. 
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Times,  Reoarder  of.    See  Observrr  of  Times. 
Tlm'na  (Heb.  TimnA,  2r3^r),  reatravU)^  the  name 
of  ■  woman  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  Bafipd.)  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  8on  of 
Ksau,  and  by  him  mother  of  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi,  12 ; 
named  [apparently  only]  in  1  Chron.  i,  36  [by  an  ellip- 
^'is]  as  a  son  of  Eliphaz) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  sis- 
ter of  Lotan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Ilorite  ( Gen. 
xxxvi,  22;  1  Chron,  i,  39),  B.C  considerably  post 
19G3. 

2.  (Sept.  Oafiava  v.  r.  Oaifinv;  A.  V.  "Timnah.") 
The  first  named  of  the  Esauite  **duke8^*  or  sheiks  in 
Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  40;  1  Chron.  i^  51).  B.C. 
lung  post  1963. 

Tim'nah  (HeU  Timnak'f  T'MV\f  portion),  the  name 
of  several  places  in  Palestine,  which  appears  in  the  orig- 
inal, either  simple  or  compounded,  in  several  forms,  not 
always  accurately  represented  in  the  A.  Y.  We  treat 
under  this  head  only  the  simple  name,  reserving  the 
compounds  for  a  separate  article.    See  also  Timka. 

1.  The  place  near  which  Tamar  entrapped  Judah 
into  interoouree  with  her  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12,  13,  14; 
Heb.  with  Si  directive,  Timndlhah,  nrsiari;  Sept. 
e«r^vd;  Vulg.  Thanmafka ;  A.  V.  **  to  Timn'ath"  ).  It 
had  a  road  leading  to  it  (ver.  14),  and  as  it  lay 
on  high  ground  ( ver.  12 ),  it  probably  was  the  same 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  57 ;  Sept.  Qafivd  v.  r.  Oafiva^a ; 
Vulg.  Thumna).  As  it  lay  in  the  same  group  with 
Maon,  Ziph,  and  Carmel,  south-east  of  Hebron  (Kcil, 
Commati.  ad  loc.),  it  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  a 
rained  site  upon  a  low  hill  on  the  west  of  the  road  be- 
tween Ziph  and  Carmel, "  called  Urn  el- A  mod  ('  mother 
of  the  piUar*).  Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones,  with 
some  cisterns,  cover  a  small  tract  of  ground,  while  two 
or  three  coarse  columns  mark  the  site  probably  of  a  vil- 
lage church,  and  give  occasion  for  the  name''  (Kobinson, 
liibl.  Res.  ii,  192 ;  comp.  p.  629). 

2.  A  town  near  the  north-west  border  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Beth-shemesh  and  Ekmn  (Josh,  xv,  10;  Sept. 
Aiit  V.  r.  Norof ;  Vulg.  Thamnd).  It  is  doubtless  the 
wme  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dan  (Josh. 
xix,  43,  Heb.  with  T\  paragogic,  Timndthahj  nr^tirt; 
Septeo^va;  Vulg.  Themna;  A.  V.  "Thimnathah"), 
vhich  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Ekron;  and  likewise  with 
the  residence  of  Samson's  first  wife  (Judg.  xiv,  1,2,  5; 
Heb.  likewise  with  H  appended;  Sept.  Oanvadd;  Vulg. 
Thmmatha ;  A.  V. "  Timnath ;"  .Tosephus,  Safiva,  A  rU, 
\',8,5),  which  lay  on  the  Philistine  edge  of  the  Shephe- 
Ish  (Judg.  xiv,  1 ) ;  and  both  are  therefore  the  same 
place  that  was  invaded  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time 
*jf  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18;  Sept.  B«rfcva;  Vulg. 
Tkamnan),  At  this  last  date  it  had  suburbs  adjoining 
(^  Tillages*^ ;  and  in  Samson's  day  it  contained  vine- 
yartb,  haunted,  however,  by  such  savage  animals  as  in- 
<iic8te  that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  tlian  Ashkelon  (Judg.  xiv,  19),  but  lower 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  presume  was  Samson's  start- 
ini;>point  (xiii,  26).  After  the  Danites  had  deserted 
their  original  allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  the  continual  struggle  between  them  might 
happen  to  fluctuate.  In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews, 
Timnah  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was 
fortified  by  Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  important 
jnilitiry  posts  of  Judaea  (Oaf<v<i5<r,  1  Mace  ix,  &0),  and 
it  became  the  head  of  a  district  or  toparchy,  which  was 
railed  after  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fonrth  in  or- 
der of  importance  among  the  fourteen  into  which  the 
whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's 
inraaon  (6a;iva,  Josephus,  War^  iii,  8,  5 ;  see  Pliny, 
^t  14),  Ettsebins  and  Jerome  {Onomasf.  s.  v.  Oafiva, 
'^Thamna'O  confound  it  with  the  Timnah  of  Judah's 
•dventoie  with  Tamar,  but  say  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
luge  village  near  Diospolia  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 


According  to  Schwara  (^Palest,  pw  106),  it  is  likewise 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  {Sotak,  fol.  10  b).  The  mod- 
em representative  of  all  these  various  forms  of  the  same 
name  is  probably  TUmth,  a  deserted  village  about  two 
miles  west  of  Ain  Sheros  (Beth-shemesh),  among  the 
broken  undulating  country  by  which  the  central  moun- 
tains of  this  part  of  Palestine  descend  to  the  maritime 
plain  (Robinson,  Bibl,  Res,  ii,  842 ;  Thomson,  Land  aitd 
Book,  ii,  361). 

Tim'nath-he'res  (Heb.  Timndth  ChSres,  rS^FV 
D'nn,  Timnah  of  fferes ;  Sept.  OafitfaBapk^  v.  r.  e«/x- 
vaBdp  «wc;  Vulg.  Thamruitsare ;  Judg.  ii,  9),  or  Tim'- 
nath-se'rah  (Heb.  Timndik-Sirach,  n'^D"r3:t:Fi,  Tim- 
nah  of  Serah ;  Sept.  Qafxva^oapd  and  (iaftva^ffuxds:^ 
V.  r.  Qaftvarrapnx  and  Qafifia\api\Q  or  ^afiva^aaa* 
Xdfia\  Vulg.  Thamrtath  Saraa  and  Thanmath  Sare; 
Josh,  xix,  6 ;  xxiv, 80 ;  Josephus,  Qafivd,  Anf,  v,  1, 29), 
the  name  (varied  only  by  the  transposition  of  the  last 
two  consonants  of  the  latter  part)  by  which  the  city  and. 
burial-place  of  Joshua  was  known.  The  Jews  adopt 
Heres  as  the  real  name ;  interpret  it  to  mean  *^  the  sun  ;** 
and  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun 
stand  still,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of 
Joshua's  life,  as  they  state  that  the  figure  of  the  sun 
(temunath  ka-cheres)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre 
( Rashi,  Comment,  ad  loc. ).  Others  (as  Furst,  i,  442 ), 
while  accepting  Heres  as  the  original  form,  interpret 
that  word  as  **  c\ay"  and  stB  originating  in  the  character 
of  the  soil.  .Others,  again,  like  Ewald  {Gesch,  ii,  847, 8) 
and  Rertheau  {On  Judges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  orig- 
inal form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional  error. 
It  was  the  spot  which  at  his  own  request  was  presented 
to  Joshua  after  the  partition  of  the  country  was  com^ 
pleted  (Josh,  xix,  50),  and  in  *'  the  border"  of  which  he 
was  buried  (xxiv,  30).  It  is  specified  as  **in  Mount 
Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  Timnath- 
serah  and  the  tomb  of  its  illustrious  owner  were  shown 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  mentions  them  in  the  ICpi- 
taphium  Paula  (§  13).  Beyond  its  being  south  of  She- 
chem,  he  gives  no  indication  of  its  position,  but  he  dis- 
misses it  with  the  following  characteristic  remark,  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  simple  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier 
of  Israel :  "  Satisque  roirata  est,  quod  distributor  piisses- 
sionum  sibi  montana  et  aspera  delegisset."  Hebrew 
tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  above  Rabbinical  inter- 
pretation, identifies  the  place  with  Kefar  Cheres,  which 
is  said  by  rabbi  Jacob  (Carmoly,  ItineruireSy  etc.  p.  186), 
Hap-Parchi  (Asher,  Benj,  of  Tudela,  p.  484),  and  other 
Jewish  travellers  down  to  Schwarz  in  our  own  day 
(^Palest,  p.  151).  to  be  about  five  miles  south  of  Shechem 
(Nablds).  This  is  doubtless  the  present  Kefr-Uarit^  or 
Kefr- Harts,  which,  however,  is  more  nearly  double  that 
distance  S.S.W.  of  Nablds.  The  modern  village  has 
three  sacred  places— one  of  Nebi  Nfin,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of 
Nun ;  the  second,  Nebi  Lusba,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  Joshua; 
and  the  third,  Nebi  Kifi,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  the  "division 
by  lot"  (Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palest,  i, 78).  Another 
and  more  promising  identification  has,  however,  been 
suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Smith  (BU>L  Sacra 
[1843],  p.  478  sq.).  In  his  journey  from  Jifna  to  Mej- 
del-Yaba,  about  six  miles  from  the  former,  he  discovered 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  bv  the  name  of  Tibneh 
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on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the  road.  Oppo- 
site the  town  (apparently  to  the  south)  was  a  much 
higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are  several  ex- 
cavated sepulchres,  which  in  size  and  in  the  richness 
and  character  of  their  decorations  resemble  the  so-called 
*'  Tombs  of  the  Kings**  at  Jerusalem.  The  mound  or  tell 
stands  on  the  south  bank  of  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
by  desolate  mountains;  by  it  a  clear  spring  issues  from 
a  cave;  to  the  south-west  is  a  beautiful  and  immense 
oak-tree,  called  by  the  natives  Sheik  et-Teim,  "the 
chief,  the  servant  of  God."  South  of  the  tell  the  hill, 
side  is  hollowed  out  with  many  tombs,  most  of  which 
are  choked  up.  One  of  these  has  a  porch  with  two  rude 
pilasters,  and  along  the  fa9ade  are  over  two  hundred 
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niches  for  lamps;  the  trailing  boughs  of  the  bnshes 
above  hang  down  picturesquely,  and  half  cover  the  en- 
trance. Within  are  three  kokim,  or  cells,  and  through 
the  central  one  it  is  possible  to  creep  into  a  second  cham- 
ber with  only  a  single  grave.  Other  tombs  exist  far- 
ther east,  one  having  a  sculptured  facade;  but  the  tomb 
described  is  the  one  popularly  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Joshua  (Conder,  ut  gup,  p.  228).    See  Joshua. 

Tim'^nite  (Heb.  Timni',  "^SiaPl ;  Sept.  BapLva^aioq 
V.  r.  BaiAvi)j  a  designation  of  Samson*s  son's  father-in- 
law,  from  his  residence  in  Timnah  (Judg.  xv,  6). 

Ti'mon  (^iftutVf  a  common  Greek  name),  the  fourth 
named  of  the  seven,  commonly  called  **  deacons"  [see 
Dkacon],  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on 
the  o<icasion  of  complaints  of  partiality  being  raised  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  5).  A.D.  29. 
Like  his  colleagues,  Timon  bears  a  Greek  name,  from 
which,  taken  t(»gether  with  the  occasion  of  their  ap- 
pointment, it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability 
that  the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him  with  certainty ;  but«in  the  Stf' 
nopsis  de  Vita  et  Mortt  Propheturum,  Aposfolorum,  H 
IHacipnlorwn  Domifd,  ascribed  to  Dorotheus  of  T}'re 
{BibL  Mar.  Patrum^  iii,  149),  we  are  informed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  *'seventy-two''  disciples  (the  catalogue 
of  whom  is  a  mere  congeries  of  New-Test,  names),  and 
that  he  afterwards  became  bishop  of  fiostra  (?  **  Bostra 
Arabum"),  where  he  suflfered  martyrdom  by  lire. — 
Smith. 

Timotheans,  a  section  of  the  Alexandrian  Mo- 
nophysites  (q.  v.),  so  named  from  Timotheus  iElurtis, 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  canons  of  Chalcedon.  During 
the  patriarchate  of  Proterius,  Timotheus  established 
schism atical  assemblies  in  Alexandria,  having  persuad- 
ed a  few  bishops  and  monks  to  join  him  in  his  secession 
from  the  communion  of  the  patriarch.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Marcian,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
secration from  two  heretical  and  exiled  bishops,  and 
Proterius  was  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  the  usurp- 
ing patriarch  on  Good-Friday,  A.D.  457.  After  main- 
taining his  position  for  three  years,  he  was  banished  to 
the  ancient  Cherson,  near  Sebastopol,  but  was  recalled 
by  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  and  took  possession  of  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria  in  470.  The  opinions 
of  Timotheus  and  his  party  went  the  full  length  of  ex- 
treme Eutychianism.  In  some  fragments  of  a  work  of 
his  which  still  exist  ( Mai,  A'ora  Collect,  vii,  35,  277, 
804, 305),  he  is  found  saying];  that  the  nature  of  Christ  is 
one  only — that  is,  divine;  that  in  the  first  starting-point 
of  conception  by  his  mother  he  had  one  substance  with 
human  nature,  but  that  he  was  not  bom  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  ordinary  way  of  birth,  or  her  virginity 
could  not  have  been  preserved.  This  form  of  Kutychi- 
anism  thus  repudiated  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  and  was  practically  identical  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Docetas.     See  Blunt^  Did,  ofSectSj  s.  v. 

Timo'theUs  (Tifiodfoc,  honoring  God,  a  frequent 
name  in  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  see  A  then,  x,  419 ; 
xiv,  626;  Livy,  xlii,  67;  Pliny,  vii,  67;  xxxiv,  19,  84: 
xxxvi,  4, 9),  the  name  of  three  Jews  (such,  at  least,  by 
association). 

1.  A  "  captain  of  the  Ammonites"  (I  Mace,  v,  6),  who 
was  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(ver.6,11,34-44).  KG.  164.  He  was  probably  a  Greek 
adrenturer  (oomp.  Joseph  us.  Ant,  xii,  8,  1)  who  had 
gained  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  Thus  Josephus 
{ibid,  xiii,  8, 1,  quoted  by  Grimm,  On  1  Mace,  v,  6)  men- 
tions one  '*  Zeno,  sumamed  Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of 
Rabhah*'  in  the  time  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus. 

2.  In  2  Mace,  a  leader  named  Timotheus  is  mention- 
ed as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor 
(viii,  80;  ix,  3).  B.C.  166.  At  a  later  time  he  made 
great  preparations  for  a  second  attack  on  Judas,  but 
was  driven  to  a  stronghol<l,  Gazara,  which  was  stormed 
by  Judas,  and  there  Timotheus  was  taken  and  slain  (x, 


24-87).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  events  Koorded 
in  this  latter  narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1 
Mace.  V,  6-8,  an  idea  rendered  more  plausible  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names  Jazer  and  Gazara  (in  Lat.  Ga- 
zer, Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timotheus  was 
very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheus  the 
Ammonitish  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mace,  v, 
84) ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  while 
Gazara  was  almost  certainly  the  same  as  Gezer.  See 
Gazara;  Jaazer.  It  may  be  urged  further,  in  sup- 
port of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  2  Mace.,  that  the 
second  campaign  of  Judas  against  the  first-named  Timo- 
theus (I  Mace.  V,  27-44)  is  given  in  2  Mace  xii,  2-24 
after  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Gazara  and  the  death 
of  the  second-named  Timotheus  there.  Wemstlorf  as- 
sumes that  all  the  differences  in  the  narratives  are  blun- 
ders in  2  Maoc.(/>e  Fide  Libr.  Macc,^  lxx),and  in  this 
he  is  followed  by  Grimm  (On  2  Mace,  ar,  24, 32).  But, 
if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  2  Mace.,  the  differences 
of  place  and  circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Patri- 
cius  to  mark  differmt  events  (De  LStr,  Mace  §  xsxii, 
p.  259) Smith. 

3.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  TiMormr  (q.  ▼.), 
the  special  follower  of  Paul  (Acts  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  14,  etc). 
He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the  A.  V.  in  every  case  ex- 
cept 2  Cor.  i,  1 ;  Philem.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  23,  and  the  epis- 
tles addressed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i,  2, 18;  vi,  20;  2  Tiau 
i,2). 

Tim'othy  (Tt/ir'>^£oc»  i.  «•  Timothevs  [q.  v.],  as  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Acts  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  14, 15; 
xviii,  5;  xix,  22;  xx,  4;  Kom.  xvi,  21 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  17; 
xvi,  10 ;  2  Cor.  i,  19 ;  PhiL  i,  1 ;  ii,  19 ;  Col.  i,  1 ;  1  Thesa. 
i,  1;  iii,  2,6;  2  Thess.  i,  1),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Paul's  converts  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  tho 
New  Test.  (In  the  following  treatment  of  him  person- 
ally, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  him, 
we  make  free  use  of  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.) 

1.  ffis  Early  Lift, — ^The  disciple  thus  named  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages  which,  though  con* 
dcmned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  and  placing  their 
of&pring  on  all  but  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale 
of  precedence,  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  pe- 
riods of  Jewish  history.  The  children  of  these  mar- 
riages were  known  as  mamzerim  ("  bastards**),  and  stood 
just  above  the  Nethinim.  This  was,  however,  enteris 
paribus,  A  bastard  who  was  a  wise  student  of  the  law 
was,  in  theory,  above  an  ignorant  high -priest  (Gem. 
Hieros.  Horayothf  foL  84,  in  Lightfoot,  l/or,  Heb,  in 
Matt,  xxiii,  14);  and  the  education  of  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
iii,  15)  may  therefore  have  helped  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  which  the  Jews  would  naturally  have  against 
him  on  this  ground.  The  mother  was  a  Jewess,  but 
the  father's  name  is  unknown ;  he  was  a  Greek,  i.  e.  a 
Gentile,  by  descent  (Acts  xvi,  1, 8).  If  in  any  sense  a. 
proselyte,  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  di<l 
not  receive  the  sign  of  the  covenant  would  render  it 
probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  half-Cf>nvertA» 
the  so-called  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  t  hose  of  Right- 
eousness,  if  such  a  class  as  the  former  existed.  See 
Prosklytb.  The  absence  of  any  personal  allusion  to 
the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference 
that  he  muH  have  died  or  disappeared  during  his  son's 
infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  Eunice,  and  her  mother,  Lois,  who  are  both 
mentioned  as  sincere  believers  (2  Tim.  i,  6).  Under 
their  training  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish. 
"  From  a  child"  he  learned  (probably  in  the  Sept.  ver- 
sion) to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures"  daily.  The  Ian- 
gua^re  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Lysira 
or  Derbe  was  the  residence  of  the  devout  family.  The 
latter  has  been  inferred,  but  without  much  likelihoo<l, 
from  a  possible  construction  of  Acts  xx,  4,  the  former 
from  xvi,  1, 2  (see  Neander,  Pflam.  und  J^ei/,  i,  288;  Al- 
ford  and  Huther,  ad  loc,).  In  either  case  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  s>niagc^e  makes 
this  devout  consistency  more  noticeable.     We  may 
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think  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devout  women 
going  forth  to  their  daily  worship  at  some  river^side 
oratory  (Gonybeare  and  Howson,  i,  211).  The  reading 
itapd  rivwv  in  2  Tim.  iii,  14,  adopted  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  indicates  that  it  was  from  them  as  well  as 
from  the  apostle  that  the  young  disciple  received  his 
first  impression  of  Christian  truth.  It  would  be  nat- 
ural that  a  character  thus  fashioned  should  retain 
throughout  something  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  consti- 
tution far  from  robust  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  a  morbid  shrink- 
ing from  opposition  and  responsibility  (iv,  12-16;  v,  20, 
21;  vi,  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii,  1-7),  a  sensitiveness  even  to 
tears  (i,  4),  a  tendency  to  an  ascetic  rigor  which  he  had 
not  strength  to  bear  (1  Tiro,  v,  28),  united,  as  it  often  is, 
with  a  temperament  exposed  to  some- risk  (see  the  elabo- 
rate dissertation  De  HitaTepiKai^'Eni^vfuaiCfby  Bosius, 
in  Hase,  Thesaurta,  voL  ii)  from  "youthful  lusts"  (2 
Tim.  ii,  22)  and  the  softer  emotions  (1  Tim.  v,  2) — these 
we  may  well  think  of  as  cbaracteriziog  the  youth  as 
they  afterwards  characterized  the  man. 

2.  Bia  Convtrmon  and  Ordtnaiiotu — ^I'he  arrival  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv,  6)  brought 
the  message  of  glad  tidings  to  Timothy  and  his  moth- 
er, and  they  received  it  with  "unfeigned  faith"  (2  Tiro. 
i,  5).  A.D.  44  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems  probable  from 
2  Tim.  ill,  11,  he  may  have  witnessed  the  half-com- 
pleted sacrifice,  the  half- finished  martyrdom  of  Paul 
(Acts  xiv,  19).  The  preaching  of  the  apostle  on  his 
return  from  his  short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of 
suffering  (ver.  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and  edu- 
cation must  have  been  under  the  direct  superintend- 
ence of  the  body  of  elders  (ver.  23).  During  the  inters 
val  of  three  years  between  the  apostle's  tint  and  second 
journeys,  the  youth  had  greatly  matured.  His  zeal, 
probably  his  asceticism,  became  known  both  at  Lystra 
and  Iconium.  Hie  mention  of  the  two  churches  as 
united  in  testifying  to  his  character  (xvi,  2)  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  later, 
that  he  had  already  been  employed  in  what  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  as  "  the  messen- 
ger of  the  churches,"  and  that  it  was  his  tried  fitness 
fur  that  oiBce  which  determined  PauVs  choice.  Those 
who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character  and  spoke 
with  a  prophetic  utterance  pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i,  18; 
iv,  14),  as  others  had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xiii,  2),  a^specially  fit  for  the  missionary 
work  in  which  the  apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feel- 
ing led  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (xvi,  3),  and  he 
was  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  assembly  of  the  eld- 
ers laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  did  the  apostle  him- 
self) to  do  the  work,  and  possibly  to  bear  the  title,  of 
evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6;  iv,  5).  Iconium 
has  been  suggested  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  (i,  289) 
as  the  probable  scene  of  the  ordination. 

A  great  obstacle,  however,  presented  itself.  Timo- 
thy, tboogh  inheriting,  as  it  were,  from  the  nobler  side 
(Wettstein,  ad  ioc),  and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming  the 
Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to  take  up 
his  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  been  his  real  po- 
sition, it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Panrs  principle  of  action  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity 
of  circumcinon  (1  Cor.  vii,  18;  Gal.  ii,  3:  v,  2).  As  it 
was,  his  condition  was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an 
apostate,  Israelite;  and,  though  circumcision  was  noth- 
ing, and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position  should 
be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an  evangelist. 
The  fact  that  no  offence  seems  to  have  been  felt  hith- 
*erto  is  explained  by  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile 
element  in  the  churches  of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv,  27). 
But  his  wider  work  would  bring  him  into  contact  with 
the  Jews,  who  had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready 
to  attack,  and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out.  They 
might  tolerate  a  heat^n,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue  or 


the  chm<;h,  but  an  uncircumcieed  Israelite  would  be  tp 
them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a  special  view  to 
their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  apos- 
tle, who  had  refused  to  permit  the  circumcision  of  Ti- 
tus, "took  and  circumcised"  Timothy  (xvi, 3) ;  and  then, 
as  consdons  of  no  inconsistencv,  went  on  his  wav  di8- 
tributing  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the 
great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ver.  4). 

Henceforth  Timothy  was  one  of  his  roost  constant 
companions.     Not  since  he  parted  froro  Barnabas  had 
he  found  one  whose  heart  so  answered  to  his  own.     If 
Barnabas  had  been  as  the  brother  and  friend  of  early 
days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as 
his  own  by  a  spiritual  parentage  (2  Tim.  i,  2).    He  calls 
him  "son  Timothy"  (1  Tim.  i,  18) ;  "my  own  son  in 
the  faith"  (ver.  2)*;  "my  beloved  son"  (i  Cor.  iv,  17); 
"  my  workfellow"  (Rom.  xvi,  21) ;  "  my  brother"  (which 
is  probably  the  sense  of  Tc/<o^coc  6  aceX^oc  in  2  Cor.  i,  1). 
3.  Big  Evangelufic  Lahmrg  andJonmeys. — Continuing 
his  second  missionary  tour,  Paul  now  took  Timothy  with 
him,  and,  accompanied  by  Silvanus,  and  probably  Luke 
also,  journeyed  at  length  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  12),  where 
the  young  evangelist  became  conspicuous  at  once  for  his 
filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil,  ii,  22).     His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  accoimt  of  PauFs  work  at  Thes- 
salonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained  some  time 
at  Philippi,  and  then  acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom 
the  members  of  that  Church  sent  what  thev  were  able 
to  give  for  the  apostle's  wants  (iv,  15).     He  appears, 
however,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and 
Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Act«  xvii,  14),  going  on  af- 
terwards to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (1  Thecs.  iii,  2). 
From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to  Thessalonica  (ibid.),  as 
having  special  gifts  for  comforting  and  teaching.     He 
returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  Corinth, 
and  his  name  appears  united  with  PauFs  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  froro  that  city  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1  Thesa  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1).    Dr!  Words- 
worth infers  from  2  Cor.  ix,  11  and  Acts  xviii,  5  that 
Timothy  brought  contritHitions  to  the  support  of  the 
apostle  from  the  Macedonian  churehes,  and  thus  re- 
leased him  from  his  continuous  labor  as  a  tent-maker. 
Here,  also,  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  evangelist 
(2  Cor.  1, 19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with  some  excep- 
tions, devolved  the  duty  of  baptizing  the  new  converts 
(I  Cor.  i,  14).     Of  the  next  four  or  five  years  of  his  life 
we  have  no  record,  and  can  infer  nothing  beyond  a 
continuance  of  his  active  service  as  Paul's  companion. 
When  we  again  meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in 
advance  while  the  apostle  was  contemplating  the  long 
journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Rome  (Acts  xix,  22).    A.D.  54.     He  was 
sent  to  "  bring"  the  churches  "  into  remembrance  of  the 
ways"  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  iv,  17).     We  trace  in  the 
words  of  the  "  fai  her"  an  anxious  desire  to  guanl  the 
son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager  but  sensitive 
temperament,  would  be  most  trying  (xvi,  10).     His 
route  would  take  him  through  the  churches  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  founding,  and  this  would  give 
him  scope  for  exercising  the  gifts  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  office. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  passages  already  referred  to, 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  special  work  assigned  to 
him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met  Paul  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  arrangement  (ver.  11),  and  was 
thus  with  him  when  the  second  epistle  was  written  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  (>or.  i,  1).    He  returns  with 
the  apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greet- 
ing to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known  personally  at 
Corinth  and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi,  21).     He  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  ship 
(Acts  XX,  3-6).     Whether  he  continued  his  jonniey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  hiro  during  PauFa  im- 
prisonment at  Ceesarea,  are  points  on  which  we  must  re- 
main uncertain.    The  language  of  Paul's  address  to  the 
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elders  of  Ephesus  (ver.  17-86)  renders  it  unlikely  that 
he  was  then  left  there  with  authority.  The  absence  of 
Ilia  name  from  ch.  xxvii  in  like  manner  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage 
to  Italy.  He  roust  have  joined  him,  however,  apparent- 
ly, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
when  the  epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  GUossiana, 
and  to  Philemon  were  written  (Phil,  i,  1;  ii,  19;  Col.  i, 
1 ;  Philcm.  1).  All  the  indications  of  this  period  point 
to  incessant  missionary  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he 
is  to  prececie  the  personal  coming  of  the  apostle,  inspect- 
ing, advising,  reporting  (Phil,  ii,  19-23),  caring  especial- 
ly for  the  Macedonian  churches  as  no  one  else  could  care. 
The  special  messages  of  greeting  sent  to  him  at  a  later 
date  (2  Tim.  iv,  21)  show  that  at  Rome  also,  as  else- 
where, he  had  gained  the  warm  affection  of  those  among 
whom  he  ministered.  Among  those  most  eager  to  be 
thus  remembered  to  him  we  find,  according  to  a  fairly 
supported  hypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Ruman  noble,  Pu- 
dens  (q.  v.),  of  a  future  bishop  of  Rome,  Linus  (q.  v.), 
and  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king,  Claudia  (Will- 
iams, Claudia  and  Pudena;  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
ii,  501 ;  Alford,  Ercurttis  in  Greek  TeMU  iii,  104).  It 
is  interesting  to  think  of  the  young  evangelist  as  hav- 
ing been  the  instrument  by  which  one  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  fathomless  impurity  of  the  Roman  world 
was  called  to  a  higher  life,  and  the  names  which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of 
Martial  (i,  82;  iv,  13;  v,48;  xi,  63)  raised  to  a  perpet- 
ual honor  in  the  salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.  An 
article  {J'hey  of  Ccuar^s  Household)  in  Joum,  of  Clast. 
and  Sacred  Philology^  No.  x,  questions  this  hypothesis, 
on  the  ground  that  the  epigrams  are  later  than  the  epis- 
tles, and  that  they  connect  the  name  of  Pudens  with 
heathen  customs  and  vices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  bantering  tone  of  the  epigrams  forbids 
us  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  character.  Pudens  tells 
Martial  that  he  does  not  "like  his  poems."  "Oh,  that 
is  because  you  read  too  many  at  a  time"  (iv,  29).  He 
Iwgs  him  to  correct  their  blemishes.  "You  want  an 
autograph  copy,  then,  do  you?"  (vii,  11).  The  slave 
ICn-  or  Eucolpos  (the  name  is  possibly  a  wilfid  distor- 
t  ion  of  Eubulus)  does  what  might  be  the  fulfilment  of  a 
Christian  vow  (Acts  xviii,  18),  and  this  is  the  occasion 
of  the  suggestion  which  seems  most  damnatory  (Martial, 
V,  48).  With  this  there  mingles,  however,  as  in  iv,  13 ; 
vi,  68,  the  language  of  a  more  real  esteem  than  is  com- 
mon in  Martial  (comp.  some  good  remarks  in  Galloway, 
A  Ckrgyman^s  J/olidayt^  p.  35-49). 

To  the  close  of  this  period  of  Timothy's  life  we  may 
probably  refer  the  imprisonment  of  Heb.  xiii,  23,  and  the 
trial  at  which  he  "  witnessed  the  good  confession"  not 
unworthv  to  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Great  (Jonfessor 
before  Pilate  (1  Tim.  vi,  13).  Assuming  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  later  date  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
him  (see  below),  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  no- 
tices as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i,  8  that 
he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from 
his  imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular  Asia;  that 
the  apostle  then  continued  his  journey  to  Macedonia, 
while  the  disciple  remained,  half  reluctantly,  even  weep- 
ing at  the  separation  (2  Tim.  i,  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  cheek, 
if  possible,  the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness 
which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  time  during  which 
he  was  thus  to  exercise  authority  as  the  delegate  of  an 
apostle — a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop— was  of 
uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  iii,  14).  The  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxious. 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older 
than  himself  (iv,  12),  to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  pro- 
portion to  his  work  (v,  17),  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them  (ver.  1, 19, 
SK)),  to  regulate  the  almsgiving  and  the  sisterhoods  of 
the  Church  (ver.  3-10),  to  ordain  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons (iii,  1-13).  There  was  the  risk  of  being  entangled 
in  the  disputes,  prejudices,  covetousness,  sensuality,  of  a 
great  city.     There  was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and 


strength  by  an  overstrained  asceticism  (iv,  4;  v,  28X 
Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there — Hymenseus,  Philetus, 
Alexander — to  oppose  and  thwart  bim  (i,  20;  2  Tim.  ii, 
17;  iv,  14, 15).  The  name  of  his  beloved  teacher  was 
no  longer  honored  as  it  bad  been ;  the  strong  affection 
of  former  da^^s  had  vanished,  and  "  Paul  the  aged"  had 
become  unpopular,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
(comp.  Acts  XX,  37;  2  Tim.  i,  15).  Only  in  the  nar- 
rowed circle  of  the  faithful  few — Aquila,  Priscilla,  Mark, 
and  others — ^wbo  were  still  with  him  was  he  likelv  u> 
find  sympathy  or  support  (iv.  19).  We  cannot  wonder 
that  the  apostle,  knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his 
marvellous  power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  his 
disciple's  steadfastness ;  that  admonitions,  appeals,  warn- 
ings, should  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and  vehement 
succession  (1  Tim.  i,  18;  iii,  15;  iv,  14;  ▼,  21 ;  vi,  11). 
In  the  second  epistle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling 
utters  itself  yet  more  fully.  The  friendship  of  twenty 
years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  memories  connect- 
ed with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  now 
ready  to  be  offered :  the  blameless  youth  (2  Tim.  iii,  15), 
the  holy  household  (i,  6),the  solemn  ortlination  (ver.  6), 
the  tears  at  parting  (ver.  4).  The  last  recorded  word:* 
of  the  apostle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again  (iv, 
9, 21).  Timothy  is  to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak  for  which  in  that  winter  there  would  be 
need  (ver.  13).  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
he  reached  him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the 
teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
in  Heb.  xiii,  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, and  was  released  from  it  by  the  death  of 
Nero  (C!onybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  602;  Neander,  Pjhtnz, 
und  I^t,  i,  552).  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  un- 
certain. 

4.  legendary  Notices, — ^Timothy  continued,  according 
to  the  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Eusebu 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  4, 2 ;  Const,  A  post,  vii,  46 ;  see  l^nge,  De 
Tim,  Episwpo  Ephes.  [Lips.  1755]),  and  died  a  martyr's 
death  under  Domitian  or  Ner\'a  (Nioeph.  Hist,  Ecciett,  iii, 
1 1 ;  Photius,  Cod,  254).  The  great  festival  of  Artemia 
(the  KOTaytbyiov  of  that  goddess)  led  him  to  protest 
against  the  license  and  frenzy  which  accompanied  it. 
The  mob  were  roused  to  fury,«Bnd  put  him  to  death 
with  clubs  (comp.  Poiycrates  and  Simeon  M^taphr.  in 
Henschen's  A  eta  Sanctorum^  Jan.  24).  Some  later  crit- 
ics— Schleiermacher,  Maverhoff— have  seen  in  him  the 
author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts  (Olshausen, 
Commentary  ii,  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  inten'ening 
period  of  his  life  has  found  favor  with  Calmet  (s.  v. "  Ti- 
met hee"),  Tillemont  (ii,  147),  and  others.  If  he  contin- 
ued, according  to  the  received  tradition,  to  be  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  other,  must  have  been  the 
"  angel"  of  that  Church  to  whom  the  message  of  Rev. 
ii,  1-7  was  addressed.  It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  de- 
gree confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonize  with  the 
impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timothy  derived  from 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The  refusal  la  acknowledge 
the  self-styled  apostles,  the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  the  unwearied  labor,  all  this  belongs 
to  "  the  roan  of  God"  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Nor  is 
the  fault  less  characteristic  The  strong  language  of 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fall  away  from  the  glow 
of  his  "  first  love,"  the  zeal  of  his  first  faith.  The  prom- 
ise of  the  Lord  of  the  churehes  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  that  implied  in  the  language  of  the  apostle  (2  Tim. 
ii,  4-6).  This  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  recent  commenta- 
tors on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alford  and  Wonlsworth, 
ad  he).  Trench  {Seven  Churches  of  A  titty  p.  64)  con- 
trasts the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii  with  Timothy  as  an  ''ear- 
lier angel"  who,  with  the  geneittioo  to  which  be  be- 
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longed,  had  passed  away  when  the  ApocaU^se  was 
written.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  at  the 
time  of  PaaFfl  death,  Timothy  was  still  **  young/'  prob- 
acy not  more  than  thirty-five ;  that  he  might,  there- 
fore, well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of  the  later 
date  of  ^he  Apocalypse,  and  that  the  traditions  (valeant 
qttamtum)  place  his  death  after  that  date.  Bengel  ad- 
mits this,  but  urges  the  objection  that  he  was  not  the 
bishop  of  any  single  diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of 
maoy  churches.  This,  however,  may  in  its  turn  be 
trmversed  by  the  answer  that  the  death  of  Paul  may 
have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  work  of  one  who 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally  give  fixity  to 
a  life  which  bad  previously  been  wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Tim- 
othy is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  th^  Areopagite  are  addressed  to  him  {De  Bieirarch, 
CiJtL  i.  1 ;  oomp.  Le  Nonrry,  DiattrL  c.  ix,  and  Halloix, 
Quimat,  iv  in  Migne's  edition). 

6t  Literature, — In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited, 
see  Klaafing,  De  Tim.  Maprvp,  (Vitemb.  1713) ;  Seelen, 
Oe  Tun.  Confesaore  (Lnbec.  1783) ;  Hausdorf,  De  Ordi- 
naiione  Tim.  (Yitemb.  1754) ;  Witsius,  MisceiL  Sacr.  ii, 
438;  a]sohis£jcen;t/.i4ca<i.p.3l68q.;  Mosheim,ii^viiet/« 
cR  tten  1.  Br»  an  Tim,  (Uamb.  1754),  p.  4  sq. ;  Bertholdt, 
Kinleit,  vi,349  sq.;  Heydenreich,  L^i  d,  TimothmSy  in 
Tsscbimer's  Afemorab,  VIII,  ii,  19-76 ;  Evans,  Script, 
Biog,  voL  i ;  Lewin,  SU  Paul  (see  Index) ;  Plumptre,  Bi- 
hie  Educator  (see  Index);  and  especially  Howson,  Com- 
pamoM  of  Sf,  Paul  (Lond.  187 1 ),  ch.  xii.     See  Paul. 

TIMOTHY,  FiBST  Epistlk  xa  This  is  the  first  of 
the  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  therefore  in 
treating  it  we  shall  adduce  many  points,  especially  those 
relating  to  its  authenticity,  etc,  which  are  applicable  to 
two,  and  indeed  to  all  three,  of  them.     See  Paul. 

I.  A  utkorsMp, — The  question  whether  these  epistles 
were  written  bv  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the 
last  half^-centurv,  hardiv  anv  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  posable.  They  are  found  ascribed  to 
Paul  in  the  Peshito  version  (2d  century),  in  the  Mura- 
torisn  fragment,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Eusebius,  who 
places  them  among  the  6fAo\oyovfitva.  The  catalogues 
of  Athanasiua,  of  the  Laodicean  Council  (364),  of  Cyril, 
of  Epiphanius,  and  of  Jerome  contain  them,  and  ascribe 
them  to  the  apostle.  ReminisceiTces  of  1  Tim.  occur  in 
Clem.  Rom.  (Epitt.  1  Cor,  xxix) :  **  Lcit  us  draw  nigh  to 
him ;  .  •  .  lifting  up  pure  and  undefiled  hands'*  (comp. 

1  Tim.  ii,  8) ;  in  Polycarp  {Ad  Philippen,  c  4):  "  The 
root  of  all  evils  .is  covetousness.  Knowing  that  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  can  carry  nothing 
out,  let  OS  put  on  the  armor  of  righteousness"  (comp.  1 
Tim*  vi,  7, 10) ;  and  in  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Vi- 
enna and  Lyons:  ''But  the  fury  of  the  enemy  chiefiy 
fell  on  Attalua,  a  '  pillar  and  ground'  of  our  Church" 
(Kusebins,  Hist.  Eceks,  v,  1 ;  compw  1  Tim.  iii,  15).    To 

2  Tim.  Ignatius  seems  to  allude  when  he  writes  to  Poly- 
carp (c  6),  '^  Please  him  whose  soldiers  ye  are,  and  from 
whom  you  receive  pay"  (comp.  2  Tim.  ii,  4) ;  and  Poly- 
earp  {Ad Philippen,  c  5) :  " He  has  promised  us  that  if 
we  walk  worthily  of  him,  we  shall  reign  with  him" 
(comp.  2  Tim.  ii,  11, 12).  To  the  epistle  to  Titus  Igna- 
tius alludes  {Ad  TmlL  c. 8) :  "  Whose  behavior  is  itself 
a  gnni  leason  of  instruction.'*  (The  word  for  "  beha- 
vior,*' Kitratmipaf  occurs  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Tit. 
ii,  3).  Likewise  Clem.  Rom.  {Ep.  i,  2) :  "  Ye  were  ready 
for  every  good  work"  (comp.  Tit.  iii,  1).  To  1  Tim.  we 
have  direct  testimony  in  IreiuBus  {Adn.  Beer,  i,  1, 1) : 
^  They  introduce  vain  geneal<^es,  which,  as  the  apos- 
tle aayfi, '  minister'  questions,  rather  than  godly  edify- 
io^,  which  is  in  faith"  (comp.  1  Tim.  i,  4) ;  in  Clem. 
Alex.  {Strom,  it,  883) :  *'  Concerning  which  the  apoetle 
writing  says, '  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  commit- 
ted to  thee'" (comp.  1  Tiro,  vi,  20,  21);  and  in  TertuU. 
(l}e  Pneserip.  Bteref.  c  25) :  "And  this  word  Paul  has 
used  to  Timothy,'  O  Timothy,  keep  the  deposit'  "(comp. 
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ibid.).  To  2  Tim.  in  Irenseus  {A dv.  Bar.  iii, 3, 3) : "  The 
apostles  delivered  the  episcopate  to  Linus; . .  .  of  which 
Linus  Paul  makes  mention  in  those  epistles  which  he 
wrote  to  Timothy"  (comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  21);  and  in  Ter- 
tuU. {Scorp.  c.  18) :  "  Exulting  (i.  e.  Paul)  in  the  prospect 
of  it,  he  writes  to  Timothy,  ^  1  am  poured  out  as  a  drink- 
ofiering;  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand'" 
(comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  6).  To  the  epistle  to  Titus  in  Ire- 
uieus  {Adv.  Bar.  iii,  3,  4):  **Tbe  apostles  would  not 
even  in  word  communicate  with  those  who  adulterated 
the  truth,  as  Paul  says,  *  A  heretic  after  the  first  admo- 
nition reject,  knowing  that  such  a  one  is  perverse'" 
etc  (comp.  Tit.  iii,  10,  11) ;  in  Clem.  Alex.  {Admon,  ad 
Gent.  p.  6) :  "  For  as  that  divine  apostle  of  the  Lord  »iiys, 
'  The  saving  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,' " 
etc  (comp.  Tit.  ii,  11-18);  and  in  Tertull.  {Be  Pras,  c 
6):  **Paul,  .  .  .  who  suggests  that  *a  heretic  after  the 
first  admonition  is  to  be  rejected  as  perverse' "  (comp. 
Tit.  iii,  10).  See  also  Tertull.  {Ad  Uxorem,  i,  7),  Ire- 
nsBus  (Adv.  Hmr.  iv,  16,  8 ;  ii,  14, 8).  Parallelisms,  im- 
plying quotation,  in  some  cases  with  close  verbal  agree- 
ment, are  found  likewise  in  Ignatius,  A  d  Magn,  c  8  (1 
Tim.  i,  4) ;  Polycarp,  c  4  (comp.  1  Tim.  vi,  7, 8) ;  Theoph- 
ilus  of  Antioch,  Ad  AutoL  iii,  126  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 
2).  Later  testimony  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  needless 
to  adduce  it.  Thus  the  external  testimony,  indirect 
and  direct,  to  the  three  epistles  is,  so  far  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  as  strong  as  to  any  portion  of  Scripture. 
It  must  not  be  concealed  that  they  were  rejected  by 
some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics,  as  Marcion  and  Basilides 
(see  TertulL  Adv.  Mar.  v,  21 ;  Jerome,  Prolog,  ad  Tit.). 
Tatian  accepted  the  Epbtle  to  Titus,  but  rejected  those 
to  Timothy.  The  contents  of  the  epistles  sufficiently 
account  for  the  repugnance  of  the  Gnostic  teachers  to 
admit  their  genuineness.  Origen  mentions  {Comments 
in  Matt.  p.  117)  some  who*  rejected  2  Tim.  on  account 
of  the  allusion  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (iii,  8),  which  they  considered  unworthy  of  an 
apostle. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  subjected 
to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism  of  Ger- 
manv.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  bv  J.  C.  Schmidt. 
These  were  followed  bv  the  Sendschreiben  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who,  assuming  the  genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and 
Titus,  undertook,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spu- 
riousness  of  1  Tim.  Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion thus  taken  was  untenable,  that  the  three  epistles 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Eichhoro  {EinleiL  iii)  and 
De  VVette  {Ehdeit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all 
three.  There  was  still,  however,  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  the 
apostle's  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  forth  after  his  death 
by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who  wished,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack  the  prevailing  errors  of 
the  time  (Eichhom,  ^nd,).  One  writer  (Schott,  Taagogt 
Bist.'crit.  p.  824)  ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke 
was  the  writer.  Baur  {Die  sogenamtien  Pastoral-Briefe\ 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns  them 
to  no  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  A.D.  167  (p.  188). 
On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was  the  earliest,  1  "Tim.  the 
latest  of  the  three,  each  probably  by  a  diflerent  writer 
(p.  72-76).  They  grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the  Church 
(p.  58).  Starting  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first  of  2  Tim.,  then  of 
Titus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim.,  aimed,  by  the  insertion  of 
personal  incidents,  messages,  and  the  like,  at  giving  to 
their  compilations  an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70).  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually  important. 
There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards  these  epistles  like 
that  of  an  obviously  dramatic  and  therefore  legitimate 
personation  of  character,  such  as  is  possible  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes.  If  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  not  PauUne,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them 
to  pass  as  such,  and  the  animus  decipUmdi  would  be 
there  in  its  most  flagrant  form.  They  would  have  to 
take  their  place  with  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies, 
or  the  Pseudo-Ignatian  Epistles.  Where  we  now  see 
the  traces,  full  of  life  and  interest,  of  the  character  of 
'*  Paul  the  aged,"  firm,  tender,  zealous,  loving,  we  should 
have  to  recognise  only  the  tricks,  sometimes  skilful, 
sometimes  clumsy,  of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  con- 
troversialist. Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it 
is  true,  to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence. They  may  well  make  as  cautious,  however,  in  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  not  to  adroit  conclusions  that  are 
wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  premises  them- 
selves for  grantod.  The  t«sk  of  examining  is  rendered 
in  some  measure  easier  by  the  fact  that,  iii  the  judgment 
of  most  critics,  hostile  as  well  as  friendly,  the  three  Pas- 
toral Epistles  stand  on  the  same  ground.  The  interme- 
diate hypotheses  of  Schleiermacher  (sttpra)  and  Cred- 
ner  (Einleit.  ins  JV.  7!.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine,  2 
Tim.  as  made  up  out  of  two  genuine  letters,  and  1  Tim. 
as  altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individual 
eccentricities,  hardly  requiring  a  separate  notice.  In 
dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range,  we 
are  meeting  those  also  which  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
out  of  the  three  epistles. 

(I.)  Of^ediong  to  these  Epistles  in  GeneraL — The  chief 
elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of  spuriousness  in  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  arranged  as  follows  -. 

1.  Language,— The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different  from 
that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistles.  There  is 
less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order  and  plan,  subjects 
brought  up,  one  after  the  other,  abruptly  (Schleiermach- 
cr).  Not  less  than  fifty  words,  most  of  them  striking 
and  characteristic,  are  foundin  these  epistles  which  are 
not  found  ini^auFs  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  App.  I,  and  Huther,  Emieif.).  The  for- 
mula of  salutation  (x^ptC?  (Xeoc*  c/pi?*^),  half-technical 
words  and  phrases  like  ivok^tia  and  its  cognates  (1 
Tim.  ii,  2;  iii,  16;  vi,  6  et  aL\  vapaKara^Kti  (i,  18; 
vi,  20 ;  2  Tim.  i,  12, 14 ,  ii,  2),  the  frequently  recurring 
vurrog  6  \6yog  (1  Tim.  i,  15 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  9 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  1 1), 
the  use  of  vymivovaa  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a 
tnie  teaching — these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Schleiermacher  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  ^ai^cpovv,  iin^vHa,  vurripf 
0jic  dirpoaiTOVf  belong  to  the  Gnostic  terminology  of 
the  2d  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  there  is  no 
test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  style  thus  ap- 
plied ;  how  uncertain  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  find  no  stumbling-blocks 
in  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they  detect  an  un-Pauline 
character  in  1  Tim.  A  difference  like  that  which  marks 
the  speech  of  men  divided  from  each  other  by  a  century 
may  be  conclusive  against  the  identity  of  authorship; 
but,  short  of  that,  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  diver- 
gency which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of 
one  man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvar\'ing  rhythm ;  the 
same  words  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more  or 
less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand,  they 
call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  works  of  such  a 
writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke,  may  be  florid, 
redundant,  figurative,  while  the  earlier  were  almost  mea- 
gre in  their  simplicity.  In  proportion  as  the  man  is  a 
solitary  thinker,  or  a  strong  assertor  of  bis  own  will,  will 
he  tend  to  the  former  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power 
of  receiving  impresnons  from  without,  of  sympathizing 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter.  Apart 
from  all  knowledge  of  PauFs  character,  the  alleged  pe- 
culiarities are  but  of  little  weight  in  the  adverse  scale. 
With  that  knowledge  we  may  see  in  them  the  natural 
result  of  the  intercourse  with  men  in  many  lands,  of 
that  readiness  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in 


action.  Each  group  of  his  epistles  has,  in  like  manner, 
its  characteristic  words  and  phrases.  (2.)  If  this  is  true 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  authorship  are  different.  The  language 
of  a  bishop's  charge  is  not  that  of  his  letters  to  his  pri- 
vat«  friends.  The  epistles  which  Paul  wrot^  to  the 
churches  as  societies  might  well  differ  from  those  which 
he  wrote,  in  the  full  freedom  of  open  speech,  to  a  famil- 
iar friend,  to  his  own  ^  true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemence  of 
expression  (e.  g.  KiKavcuipiacfikvatv^  1  Tim.  iv,  2 ;  ^ui- 
napttTptpai  Su<pdappsPiav  av^punrutv  rbv  vo^v,  vi,  6 ; 
ffsfftapevfuva  afiapriaig.  2  Tim.  iii,  6), mixed  sometimes 
with  words  that  imply  that  which  few  great  men  have 
been  without,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  the  capacity, 
at  least,  for  satire  (e.  g.  ypawoiig  fiv^ovg,  1  Tim.  iv,  7 ; 
ipXvapoi  Kai  vtpiipyoiy  v,  13;  rcrv^wrac,  vi,  4;  yavri- 
piQ  Apyaif  Tit.  i,  1 2).  (8.)  Other  letters,  again,  were  dic- 
tated to  an  amanuensis.  These  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  written  with  liis  own  hand,  and  this  can 
hardly  have  been  without  its  influence  on  their  style, 
rendering  it  less  diffuse,  the  transitions  more  abrupt, 
the  treatment  of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  be  compared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
epistles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philemon.  A  lt«t 
of  words  given  by  Alford  (vol.  iii,  Proleg.  ch.  vii)  shows  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  first  of  these  two 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4.)  It  may  be  added  that 
to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spurious  epistles  would 
be  likely  to  form  his  style  after  the  pattern  of  the  rec* 
ognised  ones,  so  that  men  might  not  be  able  to  dbtin- 
guish  the  counterfeit  from  the  true,  to  that  extent  the 
diversity  which  has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits 
that  have  been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for,  the 
genuineness  of  these  epistles.  (6.)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common  ele- 
ment, both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by  these  epis- 
tles and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith,  the  law  of 
life,  the  tendency  to  digress  and  go  off  at  a  word,  the 
personal,  individualizing  affection,  the  free  reference  to 
bis  own  sufferings  for  the  truth,  all  these  are  in  both, 
and  by  them  we  recognise  the  identity  of  the  writer, 
llie  evidence  can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  bat  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful 
student.  The  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most 
instances,  which  the  forger  of  a  document  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  think  of,  and  give  but  scanty  support 
to  the  perx'erse  ingenuity  which  sees  in  these  renero- 
blances  a  proof  of  compilation,  and  therefore  of  spuri- 
ousness. 

2.  A  nachronism, — It  has  been  nrged  (chiefly  by  Eich- 
hom,£*RMf.p.315)  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  records  of 
Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a  thveefold  an- 
swer. (1.)  The  difiiculty  has  been  enormously  exagger- 
ated. If  the  dates  assigned  to  them  must,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  conjectural,  there  are,  at  least,  two  hypotheses 
in  each  case  (infra)  which  rest  on  reasonably  good 
grounds.  (2.)  If  the  difficulty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  the  mere  fact  that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date 
of  three  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whose  oeaselera  Ui- 
bors  and  journeyings  we  have,  after  all,  but  fragmen- 
tary records,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling-block.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  imprisonment  with 
which  the  histoir  of  the  Acts  ends  removes  all  difficul- 
ties; and  if  thb  be  rejected  (Baur,  p.  67),  as  itaelf  not 
resting  on  sufficient  evidence,  there  is,  in  any  case,  a 
wide  gap  of  which  we  know  nothing.  It  may  at  leastt 
claim  to  be  a  theory  which  explains  phenomena.  (3.) 
Here,  as  before,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  a  man  com- 
posing counterfeit  epistles  would  have  been  likely  to 
make  them  square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of 
the  life. 

3.  Ecclesiastieism. — The  three  epistles  present,  it  is 
said,  a  more  developed  state  of  Church  organization  and 
doctrine  than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  Paul. 
(1.)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  **tbe  husband  of 
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one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii,  2;  Tit.  i,  6)  indicates  the  strong 
opposition  to  second  marriages  wliich  characterized  the 
2d  century  (Baur,  p.  I  ia-120).  (2.)  The »'  younger  wid- 
ows" of  1  Tim.  V,  11  cannot  possibly  be  literally  widows. 
If  they  were,  Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marrj',  would  be 
excluding  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  1  Tim.  v,  9, 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  word  xiypai  is  used,  as  it  was 
in  the  2d  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as  denoting  a  conse- 
crated life  (Baur,  p.  42-49).  (8.)  The  rules  affecting  the 
relation  of  the  bishops  and  elders  indicate  a  hierarchic 
derdopnient  characteristic  of  the  l^etrine  element,  which 
became  dominant  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post- 
apoetolic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the  genuine 
epistles  of  Paul  (Baur,  p.  80-89).  (4.)  The  term  atptri- 
Kt'pQ  is  used  in  its  later  sense,  and  a  formal  procedure 
against  the  heretic  is  recognised,  which  belongs  to  the 
2d  century  rather  than  the  lirst.  (5.)  The  upward  prog- 
ress from  the  office  of  deactm  to  that  of  presbyter,  im- 
plied in  1  Tim.  iii,  13,  belongs  to  a  later  period  (Baur, 
loe.  eii,).    (6.)  On  2  Tim.  i,  6 ;  ii,  2,  see  below. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  contain 
so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assumption.     (1.) 
Admitting  Baur's  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii,  2  to  be 
the  right  one,  the  rule  which  makes  monogamy  a  con- 
dition of  the  episcopal  office  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  harsh,  sweeping  censures  of  all  second  marriages 
which  we  find  in  Aihenagoras  and  Tertullian.     (2.) 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  "  younger  wid- 
ows** were  not  literally  such.    The  xiipai  of  the  Pastor- 
al Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi,  1 ;  ix,  89,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labors.     The  rule  fix- 
ing the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  conclusive 
against  Baur*s  hypothesis.     (3.)  The  use  of  imtrKovoi 
and  irp€vfivTtpoi  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  equivalent 
CTit.  i,  6, 7),  and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate  order 
between  the  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii,  1-8),  are 
quite  unlike  what  we  find  in  (he  Ignatian  Epistles  and 
other  writings  of  the  2d  centur}'.    They  are  in  entire 
af?reement  with  the  language  of  Paul  (Acts  xx,  17, 28; 
PliiL  i,  1).    Few  features  of  these  epistles  are  more  strik- 
ing than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4.)  The  word  aipericoc  has  its  counterpart  in  the  aipi- 
aetc  of  1  Cor.  xi,  19.    The  sentence  upon  H^-mensus 
and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i,  20)  has  a  precedent  in  that  of 
1  Cor.  V,  5.     (5.)  The  best  interpreters  do  not  see  in 
1  Tim.  iii,  13  the  transition  from  one  office  to  another 
(comp.  Ellicott,  <id  loc.f  and  see  Deacon).    If  it  is  there, 
the  assumption  that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the 
apoetolic  age  is  entirely  an  arbitrar}*  one. 

4.  fierenotogy. — Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  in- 
dicaiions  of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false 
teacben  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  point, 
it  is  said,  unmistakably  to  Marcion  and  his  followers. 
in  the  AvTt^itrui'  rifc  ^vSnavvfiov  yvunrtutQ  (1  Tim.  vi, 
20)  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  treatise  which  he 
wrote  under  the  title  of 'AiTi^cacHS  ^tting  forth  the 
contradiction  between  the  Old  and  New  Test.  (Baur,  p. 
26).  The  « genealogies'*  of  1  Tim.  i,  4;  Tit,  iii,  9  in 
like  manner  point  to  the  leons  of  the  Yalentinians  and 
Ophites  {ibid.  p.  12).  The  **  forbidding  to  marr}-,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meata,*^  fits  in  to  Marcion's 
system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  of  Paul's 
time  (ilnd,  p.  24).  The  assertion  that "  the  law  is  good'' 
(1  Tim.  i,  8)  implies  a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of 
its  divine  authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  *'  resurrec- 
tion was  past  alTMdy"  (2  Tiro,  ii,  18)  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find  to- 
kens of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the  writer 
of  these  epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of  Gnosticism, 
but  one  in  part  infected  with  their  teaching,  and  appeals 
to  the  doxologies  of  1  Tim.  i,  17 ;  vi,  15,  and  their  Chris- 
tcfk^rv  throughout,  m  having  a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them 
(p.  28-83). 

Carefully  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Banr's  attack  has 
been,  it  L<s  perhaps,  the  weakest  and  most  capricious  of 


all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  pre- 
dominantly Jewish,  vofJiodiSd<rica\oi  (1  Tim.  i,  7),  be- 
longing altogether  to  a  different  school  from  that  of 
Marcion,  giving  heed  to  "Jewish  fables"  (Tit.  i,4)  and 
"  disputes  connected  with  the  law"  (iii,  9).  Of  all  mon- 
strosities of  exegesis  few  are  more  wilful  and  fantastic 
than  that  which  finds  in  vofioSiSa<rKa\oi  Antinomian 
teachers,  and  in  fiaxo'^  vofiiKai  Antinomian  doctrine 
(Baur,  p.  17).  The  natural  suggestion  that  in  Acts  xx, 
30,31  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  like 
perverse  teaching;  that  in  Col.  ii,  8-23  we  have  the 
same  combination  of  Judaism  and  a  self-styled  yvCmi' 
(1  Tim.  vi,  20)  or  tfuXovo^ia  (Col.  ii,  8),  leading  to  a  like 
false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  summarily  by  the  rejection 
both  of  the  speech  and  the  epistle  as  spurious.  Even 
the  denial  of  the  resurrection,  we  may  remark,  belongs 
as  naturally  to  the  mingling  of  a  Sadducsean  element 
with  an  Eastern  mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Mar- 
cion. The  self-contradictory  hypothesis  that  the  writ- 
er of  1  Tim.  is  at  once  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need  hard- 
ly be  refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed, 
first  misrepresents  the  language  of  Panl  in  these  epis- 
tles and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire  absence 
from  the  Ist  century  of  even  the  germs  of  the  teaching 
which  characterized  the  2d  (comp.  Keander,  Pflanz.  und 
Leit.  i,  401 ;  Heydenreich,  p.  64). 

(II.)  Specud'  Objections  to  the  First  Kpistlf.— The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  following:  1.  That  it 
presents  Timothy  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  inconsistent 
with  other  notices  of  him  in  Paul's  epistles  to  regard 
him.  Here  he  appears  as  little  better  than  a  novice, 
needing  instruction  as  to  the  simplest  affairs  of  ecclen- 
astical  order;  whereas  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, written  earlier  than  this,  we  find  him  (iv,  17) 
described  by  Paul  as  "My  beloved  son,  and  faithfid  in 
the  Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my 
ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  ev- 
ery Church ;"  and  in  1  Thess.  i,  1-^  we  are  told  that 
the  apostle  liad  sent  him  to  Thessalonica  to  establish 
the  believers  there,  and  to  comfort  them  concerning 
their  faith.  If  Timothy  was  so  well  able  to  regulate 
the  churches  at  Corinth  and  'fhessalonica,  how,  it  is 
asked,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  short  while  afterwards 
he  should  require  such  minute  instructions  for  his  con- 
duct as  this  epistle  contains?  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, (1)  that  in  visiting  Corinth  and  Thessalonica 
Timothy  acted  as  the  apostle's  delegate,  and  had,  doubt- 
less, received  from  him  minute  instructions  as  to  how 
he  should  proceed  among  those  to  whom  he  was  sent; 
so  that  the  alleged  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
Timothy  when  sent  to  Corinth  and  when  left  in  Ephesus 
disappeare;  (2)  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  injunctions  given  to  Timothy  in  this  epistle  that 
the  writer  regarded  him  as  a  novice,  for  they  rather 
respect  the  application  of  general  principles  to  peculiar 
local  circumstances  than  set  forth  instructions  such  as 
a  novice  would  require ;  and  (3)  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  apostle  designed  through  Timothy  to  present 
to  the  Church  at  large  a  body  of  instruction  which 
should  be  useful  to  it  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  after  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
had  enjoyed  the  apostle's  instructions  and  presidency  for 
three  years  it  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  this 
epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Paul,  in 
such  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  as  the  in- 
junctions here  given  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  epistle  that  necessitates  such  a 
supposition?  It  contains  many  directions  to  Timothy 
how  he  should  conduct  himself  in  a  church,  some  of 
which  are  certainly  of  an  elementary  character,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  leads  to  the  coneluMon  that  they 
were  all  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  Eph- 
esus, or  that  the  state  of  that  Church  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire that  injunctions  of  this  kind  should  be  given  for 
its  sake  alone.  Timothy's  sphere  of  evangelistic  effort 
extended  greatly  beyond  Ephesus ;  and  this  epistle  was 
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designed  at  once  to  guide  him  as  to  what  he  was  to 
do  in  the  churches  which  he  might  be  called  to  reg- 
ulate, and  to  supply  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Be- 
sides, does  it  nut  naturally  occur  that  such  minute  in- 
junctions are  just  such  as  a  person  forging  this  epistle 
at  a  later  period  in  Paul's  name  would  be  most  Ukeiy 
to  avoid  ? 

8.  The  absence  of  allusions  to  events  in  Tiroothv's 
history  has  been  alleged  against  the  Pauline  origin  of 
this  epistle.  A  strange  objection— and  as  untenable  as 
strange !  This  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  i,  18;  iv,  H;  v,  23;  vi,  12. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  has 
made  such  a  mistake  as  Paul  could  not  have  made  when 
he  classes  Alexander  with  HymensBus  (1  Tim.  i,  20)  as 
a  false  Christian,  whereas  we  know  from  2  Tim.  iv,  14 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  at  all.  But  where  is  the 
shadow  of  evidence  that  the  Alexander  mentioned  in 
1  Tim.  i.  20  is  the  same  person  with  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv,  14?  Was  this  name  so  uncommon 
in  Ephesus  that  we  must  needs  suppose  a  blunder  where 
a  writer  speaks  of  one  so  called  as  a  heretic  simply  be- 
cause, in  other  passages,  mention  is  made  of  one  so  call- 
ed who  was  not  a  heretic?  Nothing  can  be  more  obvi- 
ous than  that  there  were  two  Alexanders,  just  as  there 
might  have  been  twenty,  known  to  the  apostle  and 
Timothv;  and  that  of  these  two  one  was  a  heretic  and 
troubler  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  the  other  prob- 
ably a  heathen  and  an  enemy  of  the  apostle. 

5.  In  1  Tim.  i,  20  mention  is  made  of  Hymentens  as 
a  heretic  whom  the  writer  makes  Paul  say  he  had  ex- 
communicated ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  in  2  Tim.  ii, 
17  we  find  Hymenaeus  still  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  and  such  a  mistake  could  not  have  been  made 
by  Paul.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed  without  proof 
(1)  that  the  Hymennus  of  the  one  epistle  is  the  same 
aa  the  Hymcnssus  of  the  other:  (2)  that,  being  the 
same,  be  was  still  a  member  of  the  same  Church ;  and 
(3)  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  though  excommu- 
nicated, to  have  returned  as  a  penitent  to  the  Church 
and  again  to  have  become  a  plague  to  it.  Here  are 
three  hypotheses  on  which  we  may  account  for  the  fact 
referred  to,  and,  until  they  be  all  excluded,  it  will  not 
follow  that  any  blunder  is  chaigeable  upon  the  writer 
of  this  epistle. 

6.  In  1  Tim.  vi,  13  the  writer  refers  to  our  Lord's  good 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate.  Now  of  this  we  have 
a  record  in  John's  Gospel;  but,  as  this  was  not  written 
in  PauFs  time,  it  is  urged  that  this  epistle  must  be  as- 
cribed to  a  later  writer.  It  is  easy  to  obviate  any  force 
that  may  appear  to  be  in  this  remark  by  the  consider- 
ation that  all  the  prominent  facts  of  our  Lord*s  life,  and 
especially  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  familiar- 
ly known  by  oral  communication  to  all  the  Christians 
before  (he  gospels  were  written.  Though,  then,  John's 
gospel  was  not  extant  in  Paul's  time,  the  facts  recorded 
by  John  were  well  known,  and  might  therefore  be  very 
naturally  referred  to  in  an  epistle  from  one  Christian  to 
another.  Of  our  Lord's  confession  before  Pilate  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  Paul,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  especial- 
ly fond  of  making  use. 

7.  The  writer  of  this  epistle,  it  is  affirmed,  utters  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  the  law  which  are  not  Pauline,  and 
teaches  the  efficacy  of  good  works  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  incompatible  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace.  This  assertion  we  may  safely  meet  with  a  point- 
ed denial.  The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  concerning  the 
law  is  that  it  is  good  if  it  be  used  vo/ii/iwCt  m  a  law, 
for  the  purposes  which  a  moral  law  is  designed  to  serve; 
and  what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Uomans  and  Galatians,  where  the  apostle  maintains 
that  in  itself  and  for  its  own  ends  the  divine  law  is 
holy,  just,  and  good,  and  becomes  evil  only  when  put 
out  of  its  proper  place  and  used  for  purposes  it  was  nev- 
er designed  to  serve  (Knm.  vii,  7-12;  GaL  iii,  21,  etc.). 
What  the  writer  here  teaches  concerning  good  works 


is  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  apostle  Paul's  teaching 
in  his  acknowledged  epistles  (comp.  Rom.  xii ;  Eph.  v 
and  vi,  etc.) ;  and  if  in  this  epistle  there  is  no  formal 
exposition  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  but  rather  a  dwelling 
upon  practical  duties,  the  reason  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  this  as  a  pastoral  epistle 
— an  epistle  of  official  councils  and  exhortations  to  a 
minister  of  Christianity. 

8.  De  Wette  asserts  that  1  Tim.  iii,  16  bears  marks 
of  being  a  quotation  from  a  confession  or  symbol  of  the 
Church,  of  which  there  were  none  in  Paul's  day.  But 
what  marks  of  this  does  the  passage  present?  The  an- 
swer is,  the  use  of  the  word  a/ioXoyovfrevo^,  a  technical 
word,  and  the  word  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  designate  something  in  accordance  with  orthodox 
doctrine.  This  is  true;  but,  as  technical  w6rds  are  first 
used  in  their  proper  sense,  and  as  the  proper  sense  of 
oiioKoyovfikvioQ  perfectly  suits  the  passage  in  question, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  any  such  later  usage  as 
De  Wette  suggests.  Besides,  his  argument  tells  both 
ways,  for  one  may  as  well  assert  that  the  ecclesiastical 
usage  arose  from  the  terms  of  this  passage  as  affirm 
that  the  terms  of  this  passage  were  borrowed  from  ec- 
clesiastical usage. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  quotas  (u  a  part  of 
Saipture  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in  Luke  x,  7; 
but  as  Luke  had  not  written  his  gospel  at  the  time 
Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written  this  epistle,  and  as  it 
is  not  the  habit  of  the  New -Test,  writers  to  quote  from 
each  other  in  the  way  they  quote  from  the  Old  Test., 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  this  epistle  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  writer.  But  does  this  writer  quote  Lake 
x,  7  in  the  manner  alleged  ?  The  passage  referred  to 
is  in  T,  18,  where  we  have  first  a  citation  from  Deut« 
XXV,  4,  introduced  by  the  usual  formula,  ^  The  Script- 
ure saith  /'  and  then  the  writer  adds,  as  further  con- 
firmatory of  his  position,  the  saying  of  oar  Lord  which 
is  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  Luke's  gospel.  Now  we 
are  not  bound  to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  adduced 
by  the  writer  as  a  part  of  Scripture.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  as  some  proveiinal 
expression,  or  as  a  well-known  saying  of  Christ's,  by 
which  he  confirms  the  doctrine  he  is  establishing.  We 
are  under  no  necessity  to  extend  the  formula  with 
which  the  verse  is  commenced  so  as  to  include  in  it  ail 
that  the  verse  contains.  The  cat  by  itself  will  not  jus- 
tify this;  indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm  that 
the  use  of  Kai  alone  rather  leads  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion, for  had  the  writer  intended  the  latter  clause  to  be 
regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture  as  well  as  the 
former,  he  would  probably  have  used  some  such  formula 
4U  cat  iraXiv  (comp.  Heb.  ii,  18). 

10.  De  Wette  maintains  that  the  injunction  in  r,  23 
is  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  that  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  from  such  a  writer 
as  Paul.  But  what  is  there  in  such  an  injunction  leas 
dignified  than  in  many  injunctions  of  an  equally  famil- 
iar nature  scattered  through  Paul's  epistles?  And  in 
what  is  it  incompatible  with  the  apostolic  chanctcr 
that  one  sustaining  it  should  enjoin  upon  a  young, 
zealous,  and  active  preacher,  whom  he  esteemed  as  his 
own  son,  a  careful  regard  to  his  health ;  the  more  es- 
pecially when,  by  acting  as  is  here  enjoined,  he  would 
vindicate  Christian  liberty  from  those  ascetic  restraints 
by  which  the  false  teachers  sought  to  bind  it  ? 

(in.)  Special  Objedunu  to  the  Second  Epistle.— Of 
these  the  most  weighty  are  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  this  epistle  must  be  viewed  as  written  during  the 
apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  and  as,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  subsequently  stated,  we  do  not  regard  this 
assumption  as  tenable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occu- 
py space  with  any  remarks  upon  them.  We  may  leave 
unnoticed  also  those  objections  to  this  epistle  which  are 
mere  repetitions  of  those  urged  against  the  first,  and 
which  admit  of  similar  replies. 

1.  In  iii,  11,  the  writer  enumerates  a  s^es  of  per- 
secutions and  afflictions  which  befell  him  at  Antioch, 
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loonium,  and  Lystra,  of  which  he  aajs  Timothy  knew. 
Would  Paul,  it  is  asked,  in  making  such  an  enumera- 
tion, have  committed  the  mistake  of  referring  to  perse- 
cations  which  be  had  endured  before  his  connection 
with  Timothy,  and  have  said  nothing  of  those  which 
he  endured  subtequenttif,  and  of  which  Timothy  must 
have  known,  while  of  the  former  he  tniffhl  be  ignorant? 
But  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Paul  has  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  knowledge  Timothy  had  of  his  suf- 
ferings for  the  GoepeL  Of  these  some  had  occurred 
before  Timothy's  connection  with  him,  while  others  had 
occurred  while  Timothy  was  his  companion  and  fellow- 
miiferer.  Of  the  latter,  therefore,  Paul  makes  no  spe- 
cific mention,  feeling  that  to  be  unnecessary ;  but  of  the 
Ibrmer,  of  which  Timothy  could  know  only  by  hearsay, 
but  of  which  he  no  doubt  did  know,  fur  we  cannot  oon- 
oetve  that  any  interesting  point  in  Paul's  previous  his- 
tory would  be  unknown  to  his  **dear  son  in  the  faith," 
he  makes  spedOc  enumeration.  This  fully  accounts  for 
bis  stopping  short  at  the  point  where  Timothy's  per- 
sonal experience  could  amply  supply  the  remainder. 

2.  The  declaration  in  iv,  7,  etc.,  is  incompatible  with 
what  Paul  says  of  himself  in  Phil  iii,  12,  etc  But  re- 
spect must  be  had  to  the  very  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  apostle  was  when  he  wrote  these  two  pas- 
aagesL  In  the  one  case  he  viewed  himself  as  still  en- 
gaged in  active  work,  and  having  the  prospect  of  ser- 
vice before  him;  in  the  other  he  regards  himself  as 
very  near  to  death,  and  shortly  about  to  enter  into  the 
presence  of  his  master.  Surely  the  same  individual 
might  in  the  former  of  these  cases  speak  of  work  yet  to 
do,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  work  as  done,  without  any 
contradiction. 

8.  In  i,  6  and  ii,  2  there  are  pointed  allusions  to  ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies  which  betray  a  later  age  than 
that  of  PauL  This  is  said  without  reason.  The  lay- 
ing-on  of  hands  in  the  conferring  of  a  xapur/ia  was 
altogether  an  apostolic  usage ;  and  the  hearing  of  Paul's 
doctrines  was  what  Timothy,  as  his  companion  in  trav- 
el, oonld  easily  enjoy,  without  our  needing  to  suppose 
that  the  apostle  is  here  represented  as  acting  the  part 
of  professor  in  a  school  of  theology. 

Full  particulars  on  this  discussion  will  be  found  in 
the  introductions  of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Huther,  Da- 
vidson, Wiesinger,  and  Hug.  Gonybeare  and  Howson 
(App.  I)  give  a  good  tabular  summary  both  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  and  of  the 
answers  to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favor  of  the 
later  date.  The  most  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  is  to  be  found  in  Lardner,  ffistory  of  A  post. 
emd  Evang,  {Works,  vi,  316-875).  See  also  the  intro- 
ductions of  Hftniein,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schott,  etc. ;  Schleiermacher,  U^>er 
den  toffemnmten  erstsn  Brief  des  Pavlus  an  den  Timo- 
thms,  tin  krUisches  Stndschreiben  ctn  J.  C*  Gass  (  BerL 
1807,  i2mo) ;  Planck,  Bemerkungm  iiber  d.  ersten  Pau^ 
im.  Brief  cm  d.  Tim,  (Gott.  1808,  8vo);  Beckhaus, 
Specimen  Ol»ss.  Crit,-exeget,  de  Vocabulis  liwal  Xeyo/ii- 
vocc  m  /.  ad  Tim.  Ep.  Paulimt  obviisy  A  uthentia  ejus  ttikU 
detraJkenliiws  (LingR,  1810,  8vo) ;  Curtius,  Dm  Tempore 
quo  prior  PauU  ad  Tim,  Epist,  exarata  sit  (Berol.  1828, 
Sro) ;  Otto,  Die  ffeschichtL  VerhaUmsse  der  Past.'Briefe 
(Leipsul860,8vo). 

II.  Bate. — ^The  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is  very 
■light,  (a.)  i,  3  implies  a  journey  of  Paul  from  Ephe- 
Bos  to  Macedonia,  Timothy  remaining  behind.  (6.) 
The  age  of  Timothy  is  described  as  vtnrrji:  (iv,  12). 
(c.)  The  general  resemblance  between  the  two  epistles 
incticates  that  they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as  ful- 
filling these  conditions. 

1.  The  journey  in  question  has  been  looked  upon  as  an 
tmreoorded  episode  in  the  two  years'  work  at  Ephesus 
(Acta  xix,  10).  This  conjecture  has  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing the  epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authentic  records 
of  Paul's  life,  but  it  has  scarcely  any  other.  Against 
it  we  may  urge  that  a  jonmey  to  Macedonia  would 
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hardly  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  either  by  Luke 
in  the  Acts,  or  by  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Indeed,  the  theory  of  unrecorded  travels  of 
this  kind  is  altogether  gratuitous.  There  is  no  period 
after  the  formal  appointment  of  Paul  as  a  missionary 
during  which  it  was  possible,  so  fully  have  we  the  itin- 
erary of  the  apostle ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  long  resi- 
dence in  Ephesus,  that  favorite  resort  of  theorists  as  to 
imaginary  journeys ;  and  so  entirely  was  Paul  occupied 
with  local  labors  there  that  it  is  wholly  excluded  even 
at  that  time. 

2.  This  journey  has  been  identifed  with  the  journey 
after  the  ^natlt  at  Ephesus  (Acts  zx,  1).  Agaiust  this 
conjecture  is  the  palpable  fact  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
remaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  apostle  leA,  had  gone 
on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (xix,  22).  The  hypoth- 
esis of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by  the  fact  tba(  he 
was  with  Paul  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  when  2  Cor. 
was  written  and  sent  off.  To  obviate  this  objection,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Paul  might  have  written  this 
epistle  immediately  af)er  leaving  Ephesus,  and  the  sec- 
end  to  the  Corinthians  not  before  the  concluding  period 
of  his  stay  in  Macedonia;  so  that  Timothy  might  have 
visited  him  in  the  inten'sL  This  appears  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  but  it  does  so  by  suggesting  a  new  one ; 
for  how,  on  this  supposition,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
apostle's  delaying  so  long  to  write  to  the  Corinthians 
after  the  arrival  of  Titus,  by  whose  intelligence,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  Paul  was 
led  to  address  them  ?  It  may  be  asked,  also,  if  it  be 
likely  that  Timothy,  after  receiving  such  a  charge  as 
Paul  gives  him  in  this  epistle,  would  so  soon  have  left 
Ephesus  and  followed  the  apostle. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Otto  (Die  geschicML 
Verhdlt.  p.  28  sq.)  to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  1  Tim.  i 
by  translating  it  thus,  *' As  I  in  Ephesus  exhorted  thee 
to  stand  fast,  so  do  thou,  as  thou  goest  to  Macedonia, 
enjoin  on  some  not  to  adhere  to  strange  doctrines,**  etc 
The  passage  is  thus  made  to  refer  to  Timothy's  going 
to  Macedonia,  not  to  the  apostle's,  and  the  occasion  of 
his  going  is  referred  to  the  journey  mentioned  (Acta 
xix,  21, 22),  with  which  the  visit  to  Corinth  mentioned 
(1  Cor.  iv,  17 ;  xvi,  10),  is  made  to  synchronize,  llie 
date  of  1  Tim.  is  thus  placed  before  that  of  1  Cor.  All 
this,  however,  rests  on  a  rendering  of  1  Tim.  i,  8  which, 
in  spite  of  much  learned  disquisition,  its  author  has 
failed  to  vindicate. 

8.  The  journey  in  question  has  been  placed  in  the  in^ 
terval  bettceeti  PauTs  frst  and  second  imprisonments  at 
Rome,  In  favor  of  this  conjecture  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  is  the  intenial  evidence  of  the  contenu 
of  the  epistle.  The  errors  against  which  Timothy  is 
warned  are  present,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time 
of  Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx,  i.  e.,  according  to 
those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  epistle,  they  are 
still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  -All  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  apostle.  Discipline  had  become  lax, 
heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  Church  disordered. 
It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chief  offenders  by  the 
sharp  sentence  of  excommunication  ( 1  Tim.  i,  20 ). 
Other  churches  called  for  his  counsel  and  directions, 
or  a  sharp  necessity  took  him  away,  and  he  hastens  on, 
leaving  behind  him,  with  full  delegated  authority,  the 
disciple  in  whom  he  most  confided.  The  language  of 
the  epistle  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  date.  According 
to  the  two  preceding  hypotheses,  it  belongs  to  the  same 
periods  as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Ronuins, 
or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  same  group  as  Philippians  and 
Ephesians ;  and  in  this  case  the  differences  of  style  and 
language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  Assume 
a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room  for  the  changes 
in  thought  and  expression  which,  in  a  character  like 
Panl's,  were  to  be*expected  as  the  years  went  by. 

The  objections  to  the  position  thus  assigned  are 
the  following:  (1.)  The  second  imprisonment  itself  is 
not  a  matter  of  histoid'.    We  have  elsewhere^  however. 
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adduced  the  evidence  as  being  entirely  satisfactorv. 
See  Paul.  (2.)  As  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  took 
such  a  journey  between  his  first  and  second  imprison- 
ment is  purely  hypothetical  and  inferential,  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  the  hypothesis  built  upon  it  as  to  the 
date  of  this  epistle  rests  at  the  best  on  somewhat  pre- 
carious grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
apostle  did  purpose  extended  tours  on  his  contemplated 
release  from  the  first  imprisonment  (Kom.  xv,  28,  24), 
and  that  these  embraced  Asia  Minor  (Philem.  22),  as 
well  as  Crete  (Tit,  i,  5).  (3.)  This  hypothesis  is  directly 
oppr>sed  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  Paul  to  the  elders 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  when  he  met  them  at  Mile* 
tum, "  I  k-nnw  that  ye  all  shall  see  my  face  no  more*' 
(Acts  XX,  25),  for  it  assumes  that  he  did  see  them  a^in 
and  preached  to  them.  But  Paul  was  not  infallible 
in  his  anticipations,  and  we  have  positive  evidence  that 
he  did  revisit  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv,  12 ;  comp.  13, 20).  (4.) 
It  is  opposed  by  what  Paul  says  (ver.  12),  from  which 
we  learn  that  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  Tim- 
othy was  in  danger  of  being  despised  as  a  youth ;  but 
this  could  hardly  be  said  of  him  after  PauFs  first  im- 
prisonment, when  he  must,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
have  been  thirty  years  of  age.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  was  young  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exercise  authority  over  a  whole  body  of 
bishop-presbyters,  many  of  them  older  than  himself  (v, 
1).  (5.)  This  hypothesis  seems  to  assume  the  possibil- 
ity of  churches  remaining  in  and  around  Ephesus  in  a 
state  of  defective  arrangement  and  order  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  we  can  believe  to  have  been  the 
case.  But  arguments  of  this  kind  are  highly  insecure, 
and  cannot  weigh  against  historical  statements  and  in- 
ferences. On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  decidedly  incline 
to  this  position  for  the  journey  in  question. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  epistle  we  have,  never- 
theless, no  means  of  fixing.  In  PhiL  ii,  24  the  apostle 
expresses  a  hope  of  visiting  that  Church  shortly.  Car- 
rying out  this  intention,  he  would,  after  his  liberation, 
proceed  to  Macedonia,  whence  we  must  suppose  him 
passing  into  Asia,  and  visiting  Ephesus  (A.D.  60). 
Thence  he  may  have  taken  his  proposed  journey  to 
Spain  (Rom.  xv,  24,  28),  unless  he  took  advantage  of 
his  proximity  to  the  West  to  do  so  direct  from  Rome. 
After  this,  and  not  long  before  his  martyrdom  (A.D.  64), 
this  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written. 

III.  Place. — In  this  respect,  as  in  regard  to  time,  1  Tim. 
leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of  any  local  ref- 
erence but  that  in  i,  8  suggests  Macedonia  or  some  neigh- 
boring district.  In  A  and  other  MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethi- 
opic,  and  other  versions,  Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion as  the  place  whence  it  was  sent;  but  this  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  traditional  belief  resting  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds  (and  incompatible  with  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  adopted  above)  that  this  is  the  epistle  re- 
ferred to  in  Col.  iv,  16  as  that  from  Laodicea  (TheophyL 
ad  loc).  The  Coptic  version,  with  as  little  likelihood, 
states  that  it  was  written  from  Athens  (Huther,  Einlett,), 

IV.  ObJe<^  and  CorUent$, — The  d^ign  of  the  first  epis- 
tle is  partly  to  instnict  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  sup- 
ply him  with  credentials  to  the  churches  which  he  might 
visit,  and  partly  to  fumbh  through  him  guidance  to  the 
churches  themselves. 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the 
introduction  (i,  1, 2)  and  the  conclusion  (vi,  20, 21).  In 
the  first  of  these  parts  (i,  3-20)  the  apostle  reminds  Tim- 
othy generally  of  his  functions,  and  especially  of  the 
duties  he  had  to  discharge  in  reference  to  certain  false 
teachers,  who  were  anxious  to  bring  the  believers  under 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  In  the  second  (ii-vi,  2)  he  gives 
Timothy  particular  instructions  concerning  the  orderly 
conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  qualifications  of  bish- 
ops and  deacons,  and  the  proper  mode  of  behaving  him- 
self in  a  church.  In  the  ^ird  (vi,  3-19)  the  apostle 
discourses  against  some  vices  to  which  the  Christians 
at  Ephesos  seem  to  hare  been  prone. 


Y.  Structure  and  Charaderistia, — The  pecnliaririea 
of  language,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  question  of  author- 
ship, have  already  been  noticed.  Assuming  the  gena- 
ineness  of  the  epistles,  some  characteristic  features  com«> 
mon  to  them  both  remain  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  Paul's  heart  of  the 
Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  object,  as  shown  in 
the  insertion  of  tXcoc  in  the  salutations  of  both  epistleft, 
and  in  the  ijXe^^ijv  of  1  Tim.  i,  IS. 

2.  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  second  epistle. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  sub- 
jects carefully  thought  out  All  speaks  of  strong  over- 
flowing emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties  about 
the  future. 

8.  The  absence,  as  compared  with  Paul's  other  epis- 
tles, of  Old-Test,  references.  This  may  connect  itself 
with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that  these  epistles  are  not 
argumentative,  possibly  also  with  the  request  for  the 
"  books  and  parchments"  which  had  been  left  behind  (2 
Tim.  iv,  18).  He  may  have  been  separated  for  a  time 
from  the  itpa  ypdfifuiTa,  which  were  commonly  his 
companions. 

4.  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faithful  sayings'* 
as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  epistles  by  the 
Old-Test.  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which  these  are  cited 
as  authoritative,  the  variety  of  subjects  which  they 
cover,  suggest  the  thought  that  in  them  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  prophecies  of  the  Apostolic  Church  which 
had  most  impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle, and  of  the  disciples  generally.  ]  Cor.  xiv  shows 
how  deep  a  reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  spir- 
itual utterances.  In  I  Tiin.  iv,  1  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

5.  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's  mind  to  dwell  more 
on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (I 
Tim.  ii,  3-6 ;  iv,  10) ;  his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teach- 
ing of  his  disciples  should  be  **  sound"  (vyiaivovtra), 
commending  itself  to  minds  in  a  healthy  state;  his  fear 
of  the  corruption  of  that  teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

6.  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  The  gathered  experience  of 
a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the  life  and  weU-being 
of  the  Church  requiredT  these  for  its  safeguards. 

7.  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i,  17;  >*!,  15, 
16;  2  Tim.  iv,  18),  as  from  one  living  perpetually  in  the 
presence  of  (sod,  to  whom  the  language  of  adoration  was 
as  his  natural  speech. 

VI.  Commentaries. — ^The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  t)oth  efiistles  to  Timothy  exclusively ;  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk : 
Megander,  ExposUio  [includ.  Tit.]  (Basil.  1536,  8vo) ; 
Wittich,  ExposUio  (Argent.  1542, 8vo) ;  Artopceus,  5cAo- 
lia  (Stuttg.  1545;  Basil.  1546, 8vo) :  Calvin,  Commenia- 
rius  (Genev.  1548,  4to;  in  French,  ibid.  1563,  fol.;  in 
English  by  Tomson,  Lond.  1579,4to;  by  Pringle,  Edinb. 
1856,  8vo);  Alesius,  Disputatitt  (Lips.  1550-51,  2  vols. 
8vo);  D'Espence  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommentarU  (Ist  Ep. 
Lutet.  1561,  fol. ;  1568, 8vo ;  2d  Ep.  Par.  1564,  fol.) ;  Ma- 
jor, Enarraiiones  (Vitemb.  1563-64, 2  vols.8vo);  Hyper, 
Commeniarius  [includ.  Tit.  and  Philem.]  (Tigur.  1582, 
fol.);  Magalian  [R  C.].  CommentarU  [includ.  Tit.] 
(Lugd.  1609, 4to) ;  Sotto  [R.  C],  Commentarius  (includ. 
Tit.]  (Par.  1610,  fol.);  Stewart  [R.  C],  Commentarius 
(Ingolst.  1610-11,2  vols.  4to) ;  Weinrich,  Commentarius 
(Lips.  1618,  4to);  Scultetus,  Observaiiones  [includ.  Tit 
and  Philem.]  (Francof.  1624;  Vitemb.  1630, 4to);  Ger- 
hard, i4<fno/a/»on^9  (Jen.  1643,  1666;  Lips.  1712,  4ti)); 
H^^then,  IHsputalin  (Ultraj.  1655,4to);  Habert  [R.C.], 
Expositio  [includ.  Tit.  and  Philem.]  (Par.  1656,  8vo) ; 
Daille,  Exposition  [French]  (Genev.  1659-61,3  voU. 
8vo);  Cocceius,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1667,  4to) ;  Gar- 
gon,  Oopeninge  (Lcyd.,  1706, 1719, 4to^ ;  Hulse,  Oopeninffe 
(Rotterd.  1727, 4to) ;  *Mwheim,  ErlUdrung  (Hamb.  1755, 
4to) ;  ZachariM,  Erkldr,  (I^eips.  1755,  8vo) ;  Hesse,  Er^ 
Idttt,  (G5t.t.  1796,  8vo) ;  *Heydenreich,  Erlaut,  [includ. 
Tit.]  (Hadam.  1826-28,  2  vols.  8vo];  Flatt,Forfc*.  [in- 
clud. Tit]  (Tub.  1831,  8vo);  Baumgarten,  AechtAeit, 
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etc.  (BerL  1887, 8vo) ;  Leo,  ComtMnfarivt  f Lips.  1837-49, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Matthies,  AVA/ar.  [incliid.  Tit.]  (Greifaw. 
1840,  8vo);  Mack  [R,  C],  Commmtur  [iiiclud.  Tit.] 
(Tub.  1841, 8vo);  *Scharling,  UiUerauch,  etc  (from  the 
Danish,  Jen.  1846, 8vo) ;  Paterson,  Commentary  [includ. 
Tit.]  (Lond.  1848, 18nio) ;  Rudow,  De  Oriffine,  etc.  (Got- 
ting.  1852,  8vo);  *EHicott,  Commentary  [includ.  Tit.] 
(Lond.  1856;  Bost.  1866,  8vo) ;  Mangold,  Die  Irrlehrer, 
et<:.(Marb.  1856, 8vo) ;  Yinke,  Aanmerkingen  (Utr.  1859, 
8%'o)  ;  ♦Otto,  Die  Verkaltmsee,  etc  (Leips.  1860,  8vo)  ; 
Beck,  Erkldr.  (LeijMi.  1879, 8vo). 

On  the  first  epiatle  alone  there  are  the  following : 
Cruciger,  Commeniariut  (Argent.  1540,  8vo);  Phygio, 
Expkmatio  [includ.  Levit.]  (Basil  1543, 4to ;  1596, 8vo) ; 
Venator,  DistrUmtiones  (ibid.  1553;  Lipe.  1618,  8vo); 
Melancthon,  Enarraiio  [includ.  2  Tim.  i  and  ii]  (Vi- 
temb.  1561,  8vo);  He^els  [R.  C],  ComTnentarius  (Lo- 
van.  1568,  8vo);  Chytrseus,  Enarratio  (Francof.  1569, 
8vo) ;  Dansus,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1 578,  8vo) ;  Di- 
bnad,  Commentajius  (Hanov.  1598,  8vo) ;  MeelAlhrer, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Eph.  and  Phil.]  (Norib.  1628, 
4fo);  Schmid,  Paraphrasis  (Hamb.  1691,  1694,  4to); 
FleiMhmann,  Gommeniai-ius  (Tub.  1795,  8vo) ;  Paulua, 
£>e  Tempore^  etc  (Jen.  1799,  4to);  Schleiermacher, 
Sendechr.  etc  (BerL  1807,  8vo) ;  Planck,  Bemerh.  etc 
COott.  1808, 8vo) ;  Beckhaua,  De  aira^  Aryofc.  etc.  (Ling. 
1810,  8vo);  Wegacheider,  Erkldr.  (Gott.  1810,  8vo); 
Curtius,  De  Tempore,  etc  (BeroL  1828, 8vo).    See  Epis- 


TIMOTHY,  Sbcojto  Episti.e  xa  This  follows  im- 
mediately the  first  in  the  New  Test.  The  questions  of 
genuineness  and  style  have  already  been  considered 
there.  As  in  the  case  of  the  fintt  epistle,  the  chronologi- 
cal questions  are  the  most  difficult  to  answer  satisfac- 
torilv- 

I,  Date.^\i  is  certain  that  the  second  epistle  was 
-written  while  the  author  was  a  prisoner  (i,  8, 16,  17;  ii, 
9;  iv,  21),  at  Rome, we  may  (for  the  present)  assume; 
btit  the  question  arises,  was  it  during  his  first  or  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment  that  this  took  place  ? 

1.  In  favor  of  the  first,  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tion arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  apostle  appears  to 
bave  had  the  same  individuals  as  his  companions  when 
be  wrote  this  epistle  as  he  had  when  he  wrote  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Ephesiana,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and 
that  to  Khilemon,  which  we  know  were  written  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  "At  the  beginning 
of  the  imprisonment,"  saj'S  Hug,  who  has  very  forcibly 
fttated  this  alignment  in  favor  of  the  earlier  hypothesis, 
*^  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  Timo- 
thy, who  was  not  one  of  Paul's  companions  on  the  voy- 
age to  Italy  (Actsxxvii,  2),  was  not  with  him  at  Rome; 
fur  Paul  does  not  add  his  name  in  the  address  with 
which  the  epistle  commences,  as  he  always  did  when 
Timothv  was  at  his  side  Timothy  afterwards  ar- 
rived;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  outaet  of  the  epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  his  name'kppears  with 
the  apostle*8  (Col.  i,  I ;  Pliilem.  1) ;  secondly,  Luke  was 
in  Paurs  company  (CoL  iv,  14 ;  Philem.  24) ;  thirdly, 
9Iark  was  likewise  with  him  (Col.  iv,  10;  Philem.  24); 
fourthly,  Tychicus  was  then  Paul's  tiaKOvo^  and  let- 
ter^bearer,  and,  in  particular,  was  sent  to  Asia  (Eph.  iv, 
21 ;  Col.  iv,  7,  8).  All  these  circumHtances  are  present- 
ed to  view  in  the  Second  Epi»tle  to  Timothy.  (1)  Tim- 
othy was  not  with  Paul  at  first,  but  was  8ummone<i  to 
his  side  (2  Tim.  iv,  9, 21) ;  (2)  Luke  was  with  him  (ver. 
11);  (3)  he  wishes  Mark  to  come  with  Timothy,  so  that 
h<>  must  have  been  with  him  in  the  course  of  his  im- 
prisonment (ver.  11);  (4)  Tychicus  was  with  him  in 
the  capacity  of  letter-bearer,  and,  in  particular,  was  sent 
to  Asia  (ver.  12).  Now,  in  onler  to  suppose  that  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  during  a  second  impris- 
onnaent  at  Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  circum- 
stances of  both  were  exactly  the  same,  etc  We  must 
also  assume  that  Paul  at  both  times,  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  Nero's  reign,  was  permitted  to  receive  friends 
iiuring  his  confinement,  to  write  letters,  despatch  mes- 


sengers, and,  in  general,  to  have  free  intercourse  with 
everybody"  {Introduction  [Fosdick's  transl.  ],  p.  556, 
etc). 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difliculties  lying  in  the  way 
of  this  seem  insuperable.  Hug's  reasoning  assumes  that 
the  epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of 
the  apostle's  imprisonment,  else  Timoth\' could  not  have 
been  absent  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  But  that 
this  is  utterly  inadmissible  the  following  considerations 
show :  (1.)  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  C!olossians,  the  Phi- 
lippians, and  Philemon,  Demas  was  with  him;  when  he 
wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  had  forsaken  him, 
having  loved  this  present  world  and  gone  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (iv,  10).  (2.)  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon,  he  was 
in  good  hopes  of  a  speedy  liberation  from  his  impris- 
onment; when  he  wrote  this  epi!«tle  to  Timothy  he 
had  lost  all  these  hopes,  and  was  anticipating  death  as 
near  at  hand  (ver.  6-8).  (3.)  At  the  time  this  epistle 
was  written  Paul  had  been,  if  not  oftener,  at  least  once, 
before  the  bar  of  the  emperor,  when  he  had  ofiered  his 
apology  (ver.  16).  (4.)  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  Olossians,  had  been  despatched  from  Rome 
before  this  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  (ver.  12), 
(5.)  At  the  time  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon were  written,  Aristarchus  was  with  Paul ;  by  the 
time  this  was  written,  Aristarchus  had  left  Paul  (ver. 
11).  All  these  circumstances  forbid  our  supposing  that 
this  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  before  the 
epistles  above  named ;  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Shall  we,  then,  assign  th^  epistle  to  a  later  period  of 
that  same  imprisonment  ?  Against  this  also  lie  difficul- 
ties. Before  we  can  admit  it,  we  must  siip|iose  that 
Timothy  and  Mark,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul  to 
Rome,  had  shortly  after  followed  him  thither,  and,  after 
remaining  aw-hile,  left  Paul,  and  were  again  requested 
by  him  in  this  epistle  to  return ;  that  during  the  inter- 
val of  their  absence  from  Rome,  Paul's  first  trial  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  that,  yet  even  before  he  had  so  much  as 
appeared  before  his  judges,  he  had  written  to  his  friends 
in  terms  intimating  his  full  (M>nfidence  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (Phil,  i,  25;  ii,  24;  Philem.  22).  These  circum- 
stances may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation ;  but  there 
are  others  which  seem  to  present  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  this  epistle  was 
written  at  any  period  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  (1.)  Paul's  imprisonment,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Acts,  was  of  a  much  milder  kind  than 
that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  epistle. 
In  the  former  case,  he  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  to  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  being 
guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier;  in  the  latter,  he  was  in 
such  close  confinement  that  Onesiphonis  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  finding  him;  he  was  chained,  he  sufiereil 
evil  even  unto  bonds  as  a  malefactor,  his  friends  had 
mostly  deserted  him,  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struttion  from  the  Roman  tyrant  (i,  16-18;  ii,  9;  iv,  6, 
7,  8,  18).  (2.)  In  iv,  18  he  requests  Timothy  to  bring 
with  him  from  Troas  some  books,  parchments,  etc 
which  he  had  left  at  that  place.  If  we  suppose  the  visit 
here  referred  to  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX,  5-7,  we  must  conclude  that  these  documents  had 
been  allowed  by  the  apostle  to  lie  at  Troas  for  a  space 
of  at  least  years,  as  that  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  visit  to  Troas,  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  is  surely  very  unlikely, 
as  the  documents  were  plainly  of  value  to  the  apostle ; 
and  if  by  ^oiXoi^c*  i"  this  passage,  he  meant  a  doak 
or  mantle^  the  leaving  of  it  for  so  long  a  time  unused 
when  it  might  have  been  of  service,  and  the  sending  so 
anxiously  for  it  when  it  could  be  of  little  or  none,  as 
the  apostle's  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  not  a  little  improbable.  (3.)  In  iv,  20  Paul 
speaks  of  having  lefl  Trophimns  sick  at  Miletus.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  on  tlie  occasion  referred  to  in 
Acts  XX,  15,  for  subsequent  to  that  Tn>phimus  was  with 
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Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29).  It  follows  that  Paul 
must  have  visitecl  Miletus  at  a  subsequent  period ;  but  he 
did  not  visit  it  oa  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  imprisonment,  and  this,  therefore,, 
strongly  favors  the  hypothesis  of  a  journey  subsequent 
to  that  event,  and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  writ- 
ing of  this  epistle.  The  attempt  to  enfeeble  the  force 
of  this  by  translating  dtrtkivovi ''  they  left,"  etc,  and 
understanding  it  of  messengers  from  Ephesus  coming  to 
visit  Paul,  is  ingenious,  but  can  hardly  be  admitted,  as 
no  sound  interpreter  would  forcibly  supply  a  subject  to 
a  verb  where  the  context  itself  naturally  supplies  one. 
(4.)  In  iv,  20,  the  apostle  says  ^  Erastus  abode  in  Cor- 
inth." Such  language  implies  that  shortly  before  writ- 
ing this  epistle  the  apostle  had  been  at  Corinth,  where 
he  left  Erastus.  But  before  his  first  imprisonment  Paul 
had  not  been  at  Corinth  for  several  years,  and  during 
the  interval  Timothv  had  been  with  him,  so  that  he  did 
not  need  to  write  to  him  at  a  later  perioil  about  that 
visit  (Acts  XX,  4).  Hug  contends  that  ifuivi  simply 
expresses  the  fact  that  Erastus  was  then  residing  at 
Corinth,  without  necessarily  implying  that  Paul  had 
left  him  there;  but  would  the  apostle  in  this  case  have 
used  the  aorist? 

8.  It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  special  names 
and  incidents  in  the  second  epistle  make  the  chronologi- 
cal data  more  numerous.  We  propose  here,  by  way  of 
summary,  and  in  part  recapitulation,  to  bring  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  together,  noticing  briefly  with  what  oth- 
er facts  each  connects  itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it 
leads  as  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  earlier  and  later 
date,  (A)  during  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xx  viii,  .30,  and 
(B)  during  the  second  imprisonment  already  spoken  of. 

(I.)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  auder  circnmstanceB 
of  special  sorrtjw  (1,  4) — not  declnWe.  The  scene  at  Mi- 
letus (Acts  xz,  87)  sn^'j^ests  lt«e)f,  If  we  assume  A.  The 
parting  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  1, 8  mlKbt  meet  B. 

(2.)  A  treneral  desertion  of  the  apontle  even  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Asia  (i,  16).  Nothing  in  the  Acts  iudic«ites  any- 
thing lilce  this  berore  the  imprisonmeut  of  Acts  zzviii,  80. 
Everything  in  Acts  ziz  and  xx,  and  not  less  the  language 
of  the  Episile  to  the  Ephet<inns,  spenks  of  Kenenl  and 
stn)ng  anection.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  mast 
be  placed  on  the  side  of  B. 

(3.)  The  position  of  Paul  as  suffering  (1, 12),  in  bonds  (If, 
9),  expectiniT  **the  time  of  his  departure"  (iv,  6),  forsaken 
by  almost  all  (ver.  16)— not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  to 
B  rather  than  A.  The  Isneusge  of  the  epistles  beloninn^ 
to  the  first  imprisonment  unply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil,  f, 
13,  IG ;  Bph.  ill,  1 ;  vi,  20),  bnt  in  all  of  them  the  apoenle  Im 
snrronnded  by  many  friende,  and  is  hopeful  and  confident 
of  release  (Phil,  i,  85;  Philem.  82). 

(4.)  The  mention  of  Onei<iphoms,  and  of  services  ren- 
dered by  him  both  at  Rome  and  Ephesus  (i,  16-18)— ni>t 
decisive  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather  that  of  a  ronn  look- 
ing back  on  a  past  period  of  his  life,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  sag^^ests  the  th«)nght  of  the  ministrations  nt  Ephe- 
sus beins  subseqaent  ti)  those  at  Rome.  Possibly,  too, 
the  mention  of  *^  the  household,"  instead  of  Onesiphorns 
himself,  may  imply  his  death  in  the  interval.  This,  there- 
fore, tends  to  B  rather  than  A. 

(6w)  The  abandonment  of  Paul  by  Demas  (iv,  10)— strong- 
ly in  favor  of  B.  Demas  was  with  the  apohtle  when  the 
epi(*t1e8  to  the  CologHians  (iv,  14)  and  Philemon  (24) 
were  written.  2  Tim.  must  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  written  after  them ;  but  if  we  pince  it  any- 
where in  the  first  imprisonment,  we  are  all  but  con)  pel  led, 
by  the  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  apostle 
asks  in  2  Tim.  iv,  11,  ana  who  is  with  him  in  Col.  iv,  10, 
to  place  it  at  an  earlier  age.  The  above  qnallfying  words 
C*all  but**)  might  have  l)een  omitted  bnt  for  the  met  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  Demas,  having  forsaken  Paul, 
repented  and  returned  (Lardner,  vi,  368). 

(6.)  The  presence  of  Lnke  (iv,  11)  agrees  well  enough 
with  A  (Col.  Iv,  14),  bnt  is  perfectly  compatible  with  B. 

(7.)  The  request  thai  Timothy  would  bring  Mark  (iv,  11) 
seems  at  firxi,  compared  as  above  with  Col.  iv,  14,  to  sup- 
port Ay  bnt,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  Demas, 
tends  decidedly  to  B. 

(&)  Mention  of  Tychicns  as  sent  to  Ephesns  (iv,  12) 
appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi,  21,  22;  Col.  Iv,  7,  in 
ifavor  of  A,  yet,  a«  Tychicus  was  continually  employed  on 
special  missions  of  this  kind,  may  Just  as  well  fit  In  with  B. 

(9.)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  the  cloak 
and  books  len  at  Troas  (iv,  18).  On  the  assumption  of  A, 
the  last  visit  of  Paul  to  Troas  would  have  been  at  least 
four  or  five  years  before,  during  which  there  would  prob- 
ably have  1>een  opportunities  enough  for  his  regaining 
what  he  bad  left.    In  that  case,  too,  the  circnmsiancea  of 


the  Journey  present  no  trace  of  the  baste  and  suddenness 
which  the  request  more  thau  half  Implies.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  favor  of  B. 

(10.)  "Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evfl," 
"greatly  withstood  our  words''  (iv,  14,  15).  The  part 
taken  by  a  Jew  of  this  name  in  the  uproar  of  Acts  xix, 
and  the  natural  connection  of  the  xo^kc*^  vith  the  arti- 
sans represented  bv  Demetrius,  suggest  a  reference  tu 
that  event  as  sometniug  recent,  and  m)  far  support  A.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  Alexituder  was  too  common  to 
make  us  certain  as  to  the  identity ;  and  if  it  were  the  same, 
tlie  hypothesis  of  a  later  date  only  requires  us  to  asaume 
what  was  probable  euougb,  a  renewed  hostility. 

(11.)  The  abandonment  oftheapoetle  in  his  tirst defence 
(avoXo^ta),  and  his  deliverance  "from  the  mouth  of  ibe 
lion"  (iv,  16,  17)  fits  in  as  a  possible  contingency  with 
either  hypothesis,  but,  like  the  mention  of  Demas  in  (A), 
must  belong,  at  any  rate,  to  a  time  much  later  than  any 
of  the  other  epistles  written  from  Rome. 

(12.)  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  bnt  Trophlmns  I  left  at 
Miletus  sick''  (iv,  80)— langinige,  as  in  (9),  implying  a 
comparatively  recent  vt(«it  to  ooth  places.  If,  however, 
the  letter  were  written  during  the  flrsi  imprisonment, 
then  Trophimus  had  not  been  left  at  Miletus,  but  had 
gone  on  with  Paul  to  Jemsalem  (Acts  xxi,  89),  and  the 
ntentitm  of  Erastus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have 
been  superfluous  to  one  who  baa  left  that  city  at  the  same 
time  as  the  apostle  (ibid,  xz,  4).  The  conjectni-e  that  the 
"leaving"  referred  to  took  place  during  the  voyage  of 
Acts  xxvii  ia  purely  arbitrary,  and  at  variance  with  ver. 
6  and  6  of  that  chapter. 

(18.)  "Hasten  to  come  before  winter.**  Assuming  A, 
the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil,  i,  1 ;  Col.  i,  I ;  Philem. 
1  might  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  this ;  bnt  then, 
as  Hhown  in  (6)  and  (6),  there  are  almost  insuperable  diflB- 
culties  in  supposing  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore tho?e  three. 

(14.)  The  salutations  from  Enbulns,  Pudens,  Linns,  and 
Claudia.  Withont  laying  mucn  stress  on  thiv,  it  may  he 
said  that  the  absence  of  these  names  from  all  the  epistles 
which,  according  to  A,  belong  to  the  same  period,  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that 
they  were  converts  of  more  recent  aate.  They  are  meu- 
titmed,  too,  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  implies,  as  at 
least  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at  Rome,  and 
that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later  than  thoae 
to  the  Philippiaus  and  Coloesians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  cndence  pre- 
ponderates strongly  in  favor  of  the  lat«r  date,  and  that 
the  epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is  therefore  a 
strong  argument  for  believing  that  the  imprisonment  of 
Acts  xxviii  was  followed  by  a  period,  first  of  renewed 
activity,  and  then  of  sufTering. 

II.  Place.— On  this  point  the  second  epistle  is  free 
from  the  conflict  of  conjectures.  With  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Bottger,  who  suggests  Caisarea,  there  is  a 
consensus  in  favor  of  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  names  of  the  epistle  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  may  suppose  that  Paul  was  appre- 
hended at  Nicopolis  (1  Tit.  iii,  12),  and  thence  convey- 
ed to  Rome,  where  this  epistle  was  written,  shortly  bic- 
fore  his  death.  Where  Timothy  was  at  the  time  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  most  probably  at  Ephesus. 

III.  Object  awi  Contents. — The  design  of  the  second 
epistle  is  partly  to  inform  Timothy  of  the  a[)ostle  s  try- 
ing circumstances  at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last 
warning  voice  against  the  errors  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  churches. 

It  consists  of  an  inscription  (i,  l-<5);  of  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  Timothy,  to  be  faithful  in  his  zeal  for 
sound  doctrine,  patient  under  afifliction  and  persecution, 
careful  to  maintain  a  deportment  becoming  his  office, 
and  diligent  in  his  endeavors  to  counteract  the  unhal- 
lowed efforu  of  the  false  teachers  (i,  6;  iv,  8):  and  a 
conclusion  in  which  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit 
him,  and  sends  the  salutations  of  certain  Christians  at 
Rome  to  Timothy,  and  those  of  the  apoetle  himself  to 
some  believers  in  Asia  Minor. 

IV.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  of  the  second  epistle  ex- 
clusively: Barlow,  Exposition  (Lond.  1624,  4to;  163*2, 
fol.);  Hall,  Commentary  [on  ch.  iii  and  iv]  (ibid.  1658, 
foL ) ;  Feufking,  lUustratio  [  includ.  2  and  3  John  ] 
(Vitemb.  1705,  f«)l.);  Brock ner,  Comiaentoriicj  (Hafiu 
1829,  8vo).     See  EpiaTLK. 

Tin  (b*^7a,  bedil,  from  bna,  to  divide;  ao  called  ap- 
parenily  from  its  separation  as  an  aUoy  [Isa.  i,  25] ;  Sept. 
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ca0»tr^H>C;  Volg.  stanmtmi).  Among  the  varioas  met- 
als found  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midiaintee,  tin  is  enu- 
merated (Numb,  xxxi,  22).  It  was  known  to  the  He- 
brew metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals  (Isa.  i, 
25 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  18, 20).  The  markets  of  Tyre  were  sup- 
plied with  it  by  the  ships  of  Taishish  (Ezek.  xxvit,  12). 
It  was  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv,  10,  marg. "  stone  of 
tin,**  as  the  Heb.  is),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish 
the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii,  18)  with  a  figure  by 
which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  whom  be  apoe- 
tiuphizes  thus:  "Thou  didst  gather  gold  as  tin,  and 
didiat  multiply  silver  as  lead.^ 

lu  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with 
it.  Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cuirass 
given  him  by  Cinyres  (Homer,  //.  xi,  25),  and  twenty 
boaaes  of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  {ibid,  xi,  84).  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephtestus  in  welding  the 
famous  shield  of  Achilles  {ibid,  xviii,  474).  The  fence 
round  the  vineyard  in  the  device  upon  it  was  of  tin 
(^ibid.  564),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought  of  tin  and 
gold  ( ibid,  574 ).  The  greaves  of  Achilles,  made  by 
HephttKtua,  were  of  tin  beaten  tine,  close-fitting  to  the 
limh  {ibid.  612;  xxi,  592).  His  shield  had  two  folds, 
or  layers,  of  tin  between  two  outer  layers  of  bronze  and 
an  inner  layer  of  gold  (ibid,  xx,  271).  Tin  was  used  in 
ornamenting  chariots  {ibid,  xxiii,  503),  and  a  cuirass 
of  bronze  overlaid  with  tin  is  mentioned  (ibid,  561). 
No  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  the  Odyney.  The  melting 
of  tin  in  a  smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  (Tkeog, 
9S±). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Phys,  Jlist,  of 
Pfil^.  ch.  ill,  p.  Ixxiii).  Whence,  then,  did  the  ancient 
Hebrews  obtain  their  supply?  **Only  three  countries 
are  known  to  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  it : 
SfMiin  and  Portugal,  Cornwall  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
I>evonshire,  and  the  islands  of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca, 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca'*  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  212). 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,  46),  there  were  tin- 
mines  in  the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia,  but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were  the  chief 
■ouroe  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world.  Mr.  Cooley,  in- 
deed, writes  very  positively  (Maritime  and  Inland  Dia- 
rov^rjf,  i,  131),  "There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
infs  the  country  from  which  tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt. 
That  metal  has  been  in  all  ages  a  principal  export  of 
India :  it  is  enumerated  as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it 
abundant  in  the  ports  of  Arabia  at  a  time  when  the 
Mipplies  of  Rome  flowed  chiefly  through  that  channel 
The  tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
woiid;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from  the 
West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  been  shown  cou- 
duflveiy  by  Dr.  Geoige  Smith  {The  Castiterides,  Lond. 
1868)  that,  so  far  from  such  a  statement  being  justified 
by  the  authority  of  Arrian,  the  facts  are  all  the  other 
way.  Afker  examining  the  commerce  of  the  ports  of 
At^ssinia,  Arabia,  and  India,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that,  **  instead  of  its  coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it 
baa  invariably  been  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East" 
(p.  23).  With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain, 
althoi^h  the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  produced  iit  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  Phoenician  markets.  Posidonius  (in  Strabo,  iii,  147) 
relates  that  in  the  country  of  the  Artabri,  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west  of  the  peninsula,  the  ground  was 
bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed  with  sil- 
rer),  which  were  bmoght  down  by  the  rivers;  but  the 
qoaotity  thus  obtained  could  not  have  been  adequate  to 
the  demand.  At  the  present  day  the  whole  surface 
bored  for  mining  in  Spain  is  little  more  than  a  square 
mile  (Smith,  Cassiteridet,  p.  46).  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  conclude  that  it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  districts  of  Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity  ( Lewis,  Iliit,  Sur- 
vfy  of  the  Attr,  of  the  Anc,  p.  451),  and  that  this  was 
done  by  the  direct  voyage  from  Gades.  It  is  true  that 
at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  iii,  147)  tin  was  conveyed  over- 


land to  Marseilles  by  a  thirty  days'  journey  (Diod.  Sic. 
V,  2) ;  but  Strabo  (iii,  175)  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians 
alone  carried  on  this  traflic  in  former  times  from  Gades, 
concealing  the  passage  from  every  one;  and  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Romans  followed  one  of  their  vessels 
in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  supply,  the  master  of 
the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who  followed 
him  to  destruction.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Romans  discovered  the  passage.  In  Ezekiel,  **  the  trade 
in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tarshish,  as  '  the  merchant'  for 
the  commodity,  without  any  mention  of  the  place  whence 
it  was  procured"  (Caanterides,  p.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the 
time  of  Julius  Ca»ar  that  we  first  bear  of  the  overland 
traffic  by  Marseilles. 

Pliny  (vi,  86)  identifies  the  castiteros  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  plumbum  album  or  candidum  of  the  Romans, 
which  is  our  tin.  Stannum,  he  says,  is  obtained  from 
an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver,  and  is  the  first  to  be- 
come melted  in  the  furnace.  The  etymology  of  catsi- 
teres  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Arabic  term  ka$dir.  From  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit  ka»- 
tira  signifies  *'  tin,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in 
favor  of  India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of 
this  metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  it. 
— Smith.  See  Lead.  The  name  of  some  metal  has 
been  read  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  as  khasH,  which 
may  refer  to  **tin."  The  Hebrew  word  refers  to  its 
principal  use  in  making  bronze,  which  was  the  case  at 
a  very  remote  period  oif  Eg}*ptian  history.  A  bronze, 
apparently  cast,  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Pepi  of  the  sixth  d3'nasty,  who  reigned  cer- 
uinly  five  centuries  before  the  Exode.  In  Egypt  and 
Assyria  bronze  was  generally  made  of  ten  or  twenty 
parts  of  tin  to  eighty  or  ninety  of  copper,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  same  proportions  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  manufactures  of  a  later  age.  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses that  the  beautiful  articles  of  workmanship  fre- 
quently found  in  England,  which  have  neither  a  Greek 
nor  a  Roman  type,  were  probably  first  introduced  by 
this  trade.  One  specimen  of  manufactured  tin,  now  in 
the  Truro  Museum,  has  been  discovered  in  England, 
which,  as  it  differs  from  those  made  by  the  Romans,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Phcenician  origin.  It  is  nearly  three 
feet  long  by  one  broad,  and  three  inches  high  (Anc, 
EgyptianSf  ii,  184  sq.).— Fairbaim.     See  Metau 

Tinction,  a  name  applied,  in  the  early  Church,  to 
the  rite  of  baptism, 

Tindal(l),  Mattheinr,  one  of  the  successors  of  To- 
land  and  Shaftesbury  in  the  school  of  English  deists  or 
freethinkers,  was  bom  at  Beer-Ferrers,  in  Devonshire, 
about  1657.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  and  Exeter 
colleges,  Oxford;  took  his  A.B.  in  1676;  shortly  after 
was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls',  and  was  admitted  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Oxford  in  1686.  He  retained  his  fellow- 
ship during  the  reign  of  James  II  by  professing  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith;  he  afterwards  recanted,  however, 
and,  adopting  revolutionary  principles,  went  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  wrote  against  the  nonjurors.  He  now  be- 
came an  advocate,  and  sat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  dele- 
gates, with  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  £200  per  an- 
num. Some  time  afterwards,  considerable  at tention  was 
drawn  to  him  by  his  work  entitled  The  Rights  of  the 
Christitm  Church  (1706-7,  8vo),  and  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy; but  the  production  which  has  rendered  his 
name  a  memorable  one  was  his  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation  (1730),  which  provoked  replies  from  Dr.  War- 
burton,  Leland,  Foster,  and  Conybeare.  Dr.  Bliddleton 
endeavored  to  take  a  middle  course  in  this  coutroversv, 
as  may  be  seen  in  that  article,  but  the  most  effective 
answer,  though  its  very  existence  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  was  that  embodied  in  the  Appeal  of  William 
Law,  published  in  1740.  Tindal's  line  of  argument  was 
nuinly  coincident  with  Shaftesbury's,  that  the  immuta- 
ble principles  of  faith  and  duty  must  be  found  within 
the  breast,  and  that  no  extenud  revelation  can  have 
any  authority  equal  to  the  internal:  this  he  supported 
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by  much  learuing  and  show  or  Rrgument,  to  which  War- 
burton  thought  he  had  replied  by  the  mass  of  learn- 
ed evidence  contained  in  bis  Legation,  William  Law, 
making  no  account  of  literary  evidence,  replied  by  his 
masterly  development  of  the  philosophy  of  the  fall  and 
final  recovery  of  mankind :  a  book  remarkable  for  close 
argument  and  fur  its  many  fine  illustrations,  but  now 
obsolete  in  certain  fundamental  principles.  Tindal  died 
in  London,  Aug.  16,  1783,  and  was  interred  in  Clerken- 
well  Church.  Mr.  Tindal  also  wrote,  A  n  Essay  concein- 
ing  the  Power  of  the  Magistrate  and  the  Rights  of  Man- 
kind  in  Matters  of  Religion  (Lond.  1697,  8vo)  '.—A  De- 
fence of  the  Rights  if  the  Christian  Church  (ibid.  1709, 
2  pts.  8vo) : — The  Nation  Vindicated  (ibid.  171 1 ;  pt.  ii, 
1712) :—  War  tnith  Priestcraff,  or  the  Freethinker's  Iliad 
(ibid.  1732, 8vo),  a  burlesque  poem. 

Tindal(l),  Nioholas,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1687 ;  graduated  A.M.  fn>m 
Exeter  College  iu  1713,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  He  entered  holy  orders  and  became  vicar  of 
Great  Waltham,  Essex,  and  rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hamp- 
shire. In  1740  he  obtained  the  living  of  Colbounie, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  soon  after  became  chaplain  of  Green- 
wich UospitaL  He  died  in  1744.  Among  his  works 
are,  A  Guide  to  Classical  framing  (Lond.  1765, 12mo) : 
— a  translation  of  Rapin's  History  of  England,  with  a 
Continuation  from  1688  to  the  Accession  of  George  II 
(1744-47,  in  weekly  Nos.):  —  Antiquities,  Sacred  and 
Profane  (Lond.  1727,  4to ;  in  Nos.,  never  completed), 
vol.  L  See  Allibone,  IHd.  of  Brit,  and  Atner,  Authors, 
s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Tindale,  William.    See  Tyndalk,  William. 

Xingstlid,  Johan  Adolf,  a  Protestant  divine,  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  bishop  of  Strengntls,  in  Sweden, 
where  he  died  Dec  10, 1827,  is  the  author  of  De  Ortu  et 
Cognitione  Linguarum  Orientalium  (Greifswalde,  1768) : 
— Animadtersiones  PhUologuxe  et  Critica  ad  Vaticinium 
IJabacuci  (Upsala,  1795): — Supplementorum  ad  Lexica 
Ilebr.  Specimina  A  cademica  (ibid.  1803) ; — De  tolfsmdii-e 
Skrifter  af  gamla  Testameniets  Propheter  (Strengnas, 
1813)  '.—Klagsanger  af  Prophet  Jeremia  (ibid.  1820)  :— 
Psaltaren  Profofversdfin,  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1813)  i—PhiloL 
A  nmdrkmnge  ofver  strOdda  StdUen  i  ganda  Test.  Grund- 
sprak  (ibid.  1824).  See  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theol.  Li- 
terafur,  i,  128,  229;  ii,  804;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  482; 
Steinschneider,  Bibliograph.  Handbuch,  No.  2011  (Leips. 
1859).     (B.  P.) 

Tinker,  Rbuben,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  at  Chester,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1799.  He 
received  a  good  preparatory  education;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1827,  and  at  the  Auburn  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1830;  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  bv  the  Mountain  Association,  with  a 
view  to  his  becoming  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  reached  the  islands 
at  a  somewhat  critical  period,  but,  in  spite  of  all  exist- 
ing difficulties,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. In  1834  it  was  resolved  to  publish,  in  the  na- 
tive language,  a  semi-monthly  newspaper  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct it.  In  1838  he  dissolved  his  relations  with  the 
board,  and  established  himself,  with  the  approval  of  his 
brethren,  at  Koloa,  on  the  island  of  Kani,  where  he  la- 
bored until  he  departed  for  his  own  country  in  1840.  In 
September,  1845,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  to  labor  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1854.  Mr.  Tinker  was  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  a  self-sacrificing  missionary,  and  a  fast 
and  firm  friend.  After  his  death  appeared  Sermons  by 
Rev,  Revhen  Tinker,  Missionary  at  the  Sandunch  Islands ; 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  M.  L.  P.  Thompson,  D.D. 
(BufTalo,  1856, 1 2mo).  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  770;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au' 
thors,  8.  V.     (J.  L.  S.)  I 


Tlnne  (or  Chippewayan)  Version.  This  lan- 
guage is  quite  different  from  that  which  is  called  Chip- 
peway  or  OJibbeway ;  it  is  spoken  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  near  Fort  Simpson,  and  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  eastward  of  the  Hocky  Mountains.  The  Rev. 
W.  W.  Kirkby,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has 
translated  the  gospels  acconiing  to  Mark  and  John, 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  syllabic  character,  and 
circulated  among  those  fur  whom  they  were  designed 
since  1870.     (B.  P.) 

Tinshemeth.    See  Mole;  Swan. 

Tintoretto,  II,  or  Oiacomo  Robusti,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Venice,  according 
to  Kidolfi,  in  1512.  After  being  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  design,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Titian,  with  whom 
he  studied  for  a  short  time  only ;  it  being  generally 
stated  that  Titian  dismissed  him,  being  jealous  of  his 
talents  and  progress.  He  was  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
solved to  become  the  head  of  a  new  school.  Over  his 
door  he  wrote, "  Michael  Angelo's  design,  and  the  color- 
ing of  Titian."  He  made  a  special  study  of  light  and 
shade,  and  of  the  human  form  both  by  living  models 
and  by  anatomy.  Though  he  possessed  many  excel- 
lences, his  sovereign  merit  consisted  iu  the  animation 
of  his  figures.  He  flourished  for  a  long  period,  and  re- 
tained his  powers  to  a  great  age,  dying  at  Venice  iu 
1594.  His  three  greatest  pictures,  according  to  his  own 
estimate  and  that  of  others,  are.  The  Crucijixion,  iu  the 
College  of  San  Hocco;  The  ImsI  Supper,  now  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute ;  and  II  Servo,  or 
the  Venetian  Slave,  condemned  to  martyrdom  by  the 
Turks,  invoking  the  protection  of  St.  Mark.  Some  of 
his  works  are  of  enormous  size,  the  Crucifixion  being 
forty  feet  long,  the  Israelites  icorshippiug  the  Golden 
Calf  and  the  Last  Judgment  each  about  sixty  feet 
high.  One  of  his  last  pnxiuctionB  was  his  Paradisft, 
in  the  hall  of  the  great  council-chamber  of  San  Marco. 
Tintoretto  wrought  so  fast,  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that 
few  of  the  other  painters  in  Venice  could  secure  em- 
ployment. The  churches  and  halls  of  the  different 
communities  are  overloaded  with  his  productions.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  Pine  Arts,  a,  v, 

Tiph^'sah  (Heb.  Tiphsach',  nOBri,  from  HDB,  to 
ford,  this  being  the  usual  crossing-place  of  the  Eu- 
phrates [Strabo,  xvi,  1,  21];  SepU  ea\l/tra  v.T.Stpad; 
Vulg.  Thaphsa,  Thajwa)  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  ir, 
24  as  the  limit  of  Stilomon's  empire  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  in  2  Kings  xv,  16  it  is  said  to  hare  be«n 
attacked  by  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  "smote 
Tiphsah  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  coasts 
thereof."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  in- 
tended, at  any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the  name  of  Thap- 
sacus  (Bn^aKOQ),  situated  in  Northern  Syria,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  not  far  above  Carche- 
mish.  Tha|)sacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger, calls  it  "great  and  pros- 
perous" ( fuyaXri  Kai  (O^aiptov,  A  nab.  i,  4,  11 ).  It 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  land 
traflSc  between  East  and  West  passing  through  it,  ^nt 
on  account  of  its  ford- way  (which  was  the  lowest  upon 
the  Euphrates),  and  then  on  account  of  its  bridge 
(Strabo,  xvi,  1,  23) ;  while  it  was  likewise  the  point 
where  goods  were  both  embarked  for  transport  down 
the  stream  (Q.  Curt,  x,  1),  and  also  disembarked  from 
boats  which  had  come  up  it,  to  be  conveyed  on  to  their 
final  destination  by  land  (Strabo,  xvi,  8,  4).  It  is  a 
fair  conjecture  that  Solomon^s  occupation  of  the  place 
was  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a  line  of 
trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the  continent, 
and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a  resting-place  on 
the  journey  to  Thapsacus.  Thapsacus  was  the  place  at 
which  armies  marching  east  or  west  usually  crossed  the 
"  Great  River."  It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand 
first  learned  the  real  intentions  of  Cyrus»  and,  consent* 
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iog  to  aid  bim  in  his  enterprise,  passed  the  stream 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  11).  There,  too,  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  croased  on  his  flight  from  Issas  (Arrian,  Exp. 
AL  ii,  13);  and  Alexander,  following  at  his  leisure, 
made  his  passage  at  the  same  point  (ibid,  iii,  7).  A 
bridge  of  boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place  by 
the  Persian  kings,  which  of  course  was  broken  up  when 
danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however,  the  stream 
could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the  flood  season. 
ThiA  is  clear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place,  and  is 
contirmed  by  modern  researches.  When  the  natives 
tuld  Cyrus  that  the  stream  had  acknowledged  him  as 
it»  king,  having  never  been  forded  until  his  army  waded 
tbroiigh  it,  they  calculated  on  his  ignorance,  or  ihought 
he  would  not  examine  too  strictly  into  the  groundwork 
of  a  compliment  (see  Xenoph.  Anab,  i,4,  11).  When 
Greek  ascendency  and  enterprise  succeeded  to  Persian 
rule,  Thapsacas  rose  into  still  greater  importance,  and 
embraced  both  sides  of  the  river — whence  it  received 
the  name  of  A  mpkipolis  (Pliny,  v,  21). 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  site  of  Thap- 
aacus  was  the  modem  Z>dtr  (D'Anville,  Rennell,  Vaux, 
etc).  But  the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that  there 
is  no  ford  at  Deir,  and,  indeed,  showed  that  the  only 
ford  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  at 
SuHyeAj  45  miles  below  Balis,  and  165  above  DeIr  (Ains- 
wortb,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70). 
ThU)  then,  must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus. 
Here  the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (four  stades,  or  eight  hundred  yards),  and 
here  for  four  months  in  the  winter  of  1841-42  the  river 
luul  but  twenty  inches  of  water  {ibid,  p.  72).  ^^^he 
Enphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty  and  majesty. 
lis  stream  is  wide  and  its  waters  generally  clear  and 
blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and  level  to  the  left,  but  un- 
dulate gently  to  the  right.  Previous  to  arriving  at 
thie  point,  the  course  of  the  river  is  southerly,  but  here 
it  turns  to  the  east,  expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake 
than  a  river,  and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the 
Palmyrean  solitudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia"  (ibid.), 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Suriyeh,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds  may  be 
traced,  disposed,  something  like  those  of  Nineveh,  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram.  These  mounds 
probabh^  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. — Smith. 

Tippelskirch,  Friedrich  von,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Ronigsberg,  March  5, 1802.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
ambaseador  in  Rome,  was  in  1887  called  to  Giebichen- 
stein,  near  Halle,  and  died  in  the  year  1866.  He  pub- 
lished sermons  and  other  writings,  for  which  see  Zuchold, 
Biblioth.  Tktvl.  ii,  1341 ;  Winer,  IJandhuch  der  theol.  Li- 
teratur^  ii,  106^  804;  Hauck,  Theoloff,  JaAresbericht,  iii, 
602.    (RP.) 

Tippet  (Lai.  Liripipium)^  a  narrow  garment  or  cov- 
ering for  the  neck  and  shoulders;  a  kind  of  hood  worn 
orer  the  shoulders,  which  was  fastened  roimd  the  neck 
bv  a  k>Dg  pendent  appendage  called  the  liripoop.  This 
latter  portion  was  generally  dropped  during  the  16th 
oentury,  and  only  the  hood  was  worn.  The  liripoop 
lingen  in  the  hat-band,  and  is  used  at  funerals.  The 
tippet  of  the  almuce  had  rounded  ends,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  squared  terminations  of  the  stole;  they 
were  worn  hanging  down  in  front  by  canons,  but  by 
monks  behind,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  tippets  dis- 
appeared from  the  hood  in  the  time  of  Henry  YH.  The 
manner  of  wearing  the  modern  hood  or  the  literate's 
tippet  over  the  back,  depending  from  the  neck  by  a 
ribbon,  is  a  corruption,  and  a  practice  eminently  un- 
ii»eaning.  See  Lee,  Glou,  ofLiturg,  Terms,  s.  v. ;  Wal- 
cott.  Sacred  A  rdusoL  s.  v. 

TlpBtall^  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
attending  the  judges,  with  a  wand  or  staff^  of  office 
Hppfd  with  silver,  to  take  prisoners  into  custody.  A 
similar  officer  was  attached  to  the  ancient  Star-cham- 
her  Coart.    See  Lee,  Gloss,  ofLiturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 


Tira  is  the  name  for  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Japan. 
It  is  usually  built  on  rising  ground,  constructed  of  the 
best  cedars  and  firs,  and  adorned  within  with  many 
carved  images.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  stands  an 
altar  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and  a  beauti- 
ful candlestick  with  perfumed  candles  burning  before 
it.  KHmpfer  says, "The  whole  empire  is  full  of  these 
temples,  and  their  priests  are  without  number.  In  and 
about  Miako  alone  there  are  8893  temples,  and  87,098 
siukku,  OT  priests."  See  (lardner,  Faiths  oj  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ti'raa  (Heb.  Tiras%  D'J'^Fi,  Sept.  edpas;  Vulg. 
Thiras),  the  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x,  2).  B.C. 
2514.  As  the  name  occurs  only  in  the  ethnological 
table,  we  have  no  clue,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  identitication  of  it  with  any  par- 
ticular people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed 
on  the  Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  ap- 
proximation to  the  name  (Josephus,  Ant,  i,  6, 1 ;  Jerome, 
m  Gen.  x,  2;  Targums  Pseudo-Jon.  and  Jems,  on  Gen, 
loc  cit. ;  Targ.  on  1  Chron,  t,  5) ;  the  occasional  render- 
ing Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corruption  of  the 
original  text.  The  correspondence  between  Thrace 
and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  convincing;  the 
gentile  form  Of>^^,  however,  brings  them  nearer  togeth- 
er. No  objection  arises  on  ethnological  grounds  to 
placing  the  Thracians  among  the  Japhetic  races  (Bo- 
chart,  Phaleg,  iii,  2 ;  Michaelis,  SpicUeg.  i,  55  sq.).  Their 
precise  ethnic  position  is,  indeed,  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty; but  all  authorities  agree  in  their  general 
Indo-European  character.  The  evidence  of  this  is 
circumstantial  rather  than  direct.  The  language  has 
disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names 
and  the  single  word  bria,  which  forms  the  termination 
of  Mesembria,  Selymbria,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  signify 
"town"  (Strabo,  vii,  819).  The  Thracian  stt)ck  was 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getae,  and  these, 
again,  still  later,  by  the  Daci,  each  of  whom  inherited 
the  old  Thracian  tongue  (ibid.  308).  But  this  circum- 
stance throws  little  light  on  the  subject ;  for  the  Dacian 
language  has  also  disappeared,  though  fragments  of  its 
vocabulary  may  possibly  exist  either  in  Wallachian 
dialects  or  perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  (Diefen- 
bach,  Or.  Eur.  p.  68).  If  Grimm's  identification  of  the 
Gets  with  the  Goths  were  established,  the  Teutonic 
affinities  of  the  Thracians  would'  be  placed  beyond 
question  {Gesch.  d,  deutsch,  Spr.  i,  178) ;  but  this  view  does 
not  meet  with  general  acceptance.  The  Thracians  are 
associated  in  ancient  history  with  the  Pelasgiana  (Strabo, 
ix,  401),  and  the  Trojans,  with  whom  they  had  many 
names  in  common  (ibid,  xiii,  590) ;  in  Asia  Minor  they 
were  represented  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i,  28;  vii, 
75).  These  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family,  but  do  not 
warrant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any  particular  branch  of 
it.  Other  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  name 
Tiras,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Agathyrsi,  the  first 
part  of  the  name  {Ago)  being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Kno- 
bel,  VoUserta/el,  p.  129) ;  Taurus  and  the  various  tribes 
occupying  that  range  (Kalisch,  Comm,  p.  246) ;  the  river 
Tyras  (Dniei«ter),  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants  the 
Igrifoi  (Hftvemick,  Einleit.  ii,  281 ;  Schulthess,  Pumd, 
p.  194) ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch,  in  Gen, 
loc  cit.). — Smith.     See  Ethhoorapht. 

Ti'rathite  (Heb.  TirntV,  "^PlpPi,  patrial  from  some 
unknown  •^5'JPi,  Tiradh  [a  gate  (Gesenius)  or  Jissure 
(FUrst)] ;  Sept.  'Apya^uip,  v.  r.  Oapya^iip  and  Ta^eip ; 
Vulg.  amentes),  the  designation  of  one  of  the  three  fam- 
ilies of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chron.  ii,  55),  the 
others  being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites.  The 
passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perha|is  impos- 
sible to  discover  whence  these  three  families  derived 
their  names.  The  Jewish  commentators,  playing  with 
the  names  in  true  Shemitic  fashion,  interpret  them 
thus,  **  They  called  them  Tirathim,  because  their  voices 
when  they  sang  resounded  loud  (3r^D) ;  and  Shimeathites 
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because  they  made  themselves  heard  (7^^)  in  reading 
the  law."— Smith, 

Tire  (an  old  English  word  for  dressing  the  head, 
see  Plumptre,  Bible  Educator^  iv,  211)  is  used  (both  as 
a  verb  and  a  noun)  to  translate,  in  the  A.  V.,  three  He- 
brew words  and  one  Greek :  2IS||)  (in  Hiph.),  to  mcihe 
g<fod,  i.  e.  ornament,  sc  the  head  (2  Rings  ix,  80); 
■iXS,  peer  (Ezek.  xxiv,  23),  a  turhan  ("  bonnet,"  etc) ; 
•/■I "ilia,  saharon  (Isa.  iii,  18),  crescents  ("ornament,'' 
Jiidg.  vii,  21,  26) ;  ii'irpa  (Jud.  x,  8;  xvi,  8),  a  mitit  or 
head -band.  See  Head-dress.  The  third  of  these 
terms  probably  represents  a  pendent  disk,  worn  by 
women  on  the  head,  and  similar  articles  are  still  hung 


Modern  Egyptian  Ornamental  Appendage  to  a  Lady's 
Head-dress  in  Fruut. 

on  camels'  necks  among  the  Arabs.  "The  kamarah 
(moon)  is  an  ornament  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  gold, 
embossed  with  fanciful  work  or  Arabic  words,  and  hav- 
ing about  seven  little  flat  pieces  of  gold  called  hark  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part;  or  it  is  composed  of  gold 
with  diamonds,  rubies,"  etc.  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  ii,  401). 
Lieut.  Conder  thinks  that  the  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon"  of  Isaiah  were  like  the  strings  of  coin  which 
form  part  of  the  head-dress  of  the  modem  Samaritan 
women  {Tent-Work  in  Palest,  ii,  244).     See  Ornament. 

Tirha'kah  [many  Tir'hakah]  {Yieh.  Tirha'kah, 
tV^TXyp\,  of  Ethiopic  derivation;  Sept.  Oopaicci  v.  r. 
Oapahd  and  i)ap6. ;  Vulg.  Tharaca\  a  king  of  Oush 
(Sept.  fiaffiXf^c  Ai^ioiruiv,  A.V.  "king  of  Ethiopia"),  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "warring  against 
Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he  heard  of  Tirha- 
kab's  advance  to  tight  him,  and  sent  a  second  time  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  near  the 
close  of  B.C.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  expedition 
took  place  in  the  twenty-  fourth  instead  of  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to  B.C. 
703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than  that  of  which 
the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  before  B.O. 
697,  Hezekiah's  last  year.  But,  if  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh  is  reduced  to  thirty-flve  years,  these  dates  would  be 
respectively  B.C.  cir.  693, 683,  and  678,  and  these  num- 
bers might  have  to  be  slightly  modified  if  the  flxed  date 
of  the  capture  of  Samaria,  RC.  720,  be  abandoned.  See 
Hezekiah.  Wilkinson  supposes  (i,  188)  that  Tirha- 
kah  occupied  the  throne  of  Egypt  from  B.C.  710  to  689. 
Rawlinson  gives  the  date  B.C.'690  {Herod,  i,  892).  Dr. 
Hincks,  in  an  elaborate  article,  argues  for  this  latter 
date,  and  supposes  Tirhakah,  after  a  reign  over  Egypt 
of  twenty-six  years,  to  have  retired  to  Ethiopia  B.C. 
664  {Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit.  Jan.  1864).     See  Chronology. 

According  to  Manetho's  epitomista,  Tarakos  {Tapa- 
coc),  or  Tarkos  (Tapicoc)t  was  the  third  and  last  king 
of  the  XXVth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and 
reigned  eighteen  (Afr.)  or  twenty  (Eus.)  years.  From 
one  of  the  Apis-Tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was 
born  in  bis  twenty-sixth  year  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  of  Psammetichus  I  of  the  XXVIth  dy- 
nasty. Its  life  exceeded  twenty  years,  and  no  Apis  is 
stated  to  have  lived  longer  than  twenty-six.  Taking 
that  sum  as  the  most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirha- 
kah's  accession  RC.  cir.  696,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of 
twenty-six  years.  In  this  case  we  should  be  obliged 
to  take  the  later  reckoning  of  the  Biblical  events,  were 


it  not  for  the  possibility  that  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethi- 
opia before  becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  a>nnecttafi 
with  this  theory  it  must  be  observed  that  an  earlier 
Ethiopian  of  the  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bible 
"  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called  "  Tirha- 
kah, king  of  Ethiopia,**  and  that  a  Pharaoh  is  spoken 
of  in  Scriptiu'e  at  the  ))eriod  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
Herodotus  (iii,  141)  represents  the  Egyptian  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king,  who  may,  how* 
ever,  have  been  a  vassal  under  the  Ethiopian.  See  So. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  and  strongly  favors  the  view 
of  those  writers  who  maintain  that  (hiring  consider- 
able periods  Ethiopian  dynasties  ruled  in  £g>'pt,  that 
from  the  time  of  Shishak  to  that  of  Tirhakah  it  is  of 
Ethiopians  that  we  read  in  Scripture  as  having  mainly 
funiished  the  hosts  which  marched  to  battle  out  of 
Egypt.  While  Shishak  is  called  king  of  Eg>'pt,  his 
army  is  declared  to  have  been  composed,  not  of  Egyp- 
tians, but  of  Lubims  and  Sukkims  and  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xii,  3).  We  subsequently  read  of  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  leading  an  army  of  Ethiopians  and  Iiubims 
against  Asa  (xvi,  8).  We  now  find  that  while  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt  ma}"^  have  made  great  promises,  it  is  the  Ethi- 
opian king  Tirhakah  who  alone  brings  an  army  into 
the  field.  In  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-necho,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  seems  to  have  been  mainly  composed  of 
Ethiopians  and  Libyans  (Jcr.  xlvi,  9).  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that,  during  this  long  period,  the  military 
power  of  Egypt  was  at  a  low  ebb.  At  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  Rawlinson  supposes  Eg^'pt  to  have 
been  subject  to  Ethiopia  {Herod,  i,  391).  In  this  he  is 
not  quite  correct,  however.  Egypt  may  have  been  in- 
ferior to  it  in  strength  and  spirit,  but  it  was,  at  least, 
nominally  independent  at  this  time,  though  it  may 
have  fallen  soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an king.  That  Tirhakah  was  actually  king  of  Egypt 
at  some  time  is  strongly  maintained.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Scripture  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  he  be- 
came so  subsequent  to  the  period  when  it  speaks  of  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  position  in  which  it  places  him,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  in  Egypt,  with  no  Assyrian  ene- 
my to  dread,  it  pictures  a  situation  which  would  tempt 
an  ambitious  soldier  to  extend  his  power  by  dethroning 
an  effeminate  or  irresolute  monarch,  such  as  the  Pha- 
raoh of  his  time  would  seem  to  have  been.  Wilkinson 
(i,  188-142)  supposes  that  he  at  first  ruled  over  Upper 
Egypt,  while  Sethos  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  lower 
country;  that  he  came  to  the  Egyptian  throne  rather 
by  legal  succession  than  by  usuri>ation;  and  that  he 
did  actually  fight  against  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and 
overthrow  it  in  battle.  Scripture,  however,  expressly 
ascribes  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  to  the  sii|)emat- 
ural  interposition  of  God  (2  Kings  xix,  35).  Herodotus 
(ii,  141)  does  not  mention  Tirhakah  at  all,  but  only 
speaks  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  mentions  the  over- 
throw of  the  Assvrian  armv  verv  much  in  the  wav  that 
crafty  priests  might  pervert  the  actual  occurrence  aa 
recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Tirha- 
kah may  have  led  his  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Assyriana 
after  their  mysterious  midnight  overthrow ;  may  ha%-e 
captured  prisoners  and  treasure;  and  this  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ground  f«)r  any  successes  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  Theban  sculptures.  If,  as  is  probable,  he 
became  king  of  all  Egypt,  there  seems  strong  reason  Uw 
agreeing  with  much,  at  least,  of  Strabo*8  account  of 
him  (lib.  xv)  as  having  extended  his  conquests  into 
Europe.  The  Assyrian  power  was  effectually  cheeked 
by  the  ruin  of  its  army  and  the  divisions  of  its  reign- 
ing family.  At  the  head  of  a  great  army  which  bad 
come  forth  to  fight  the  Assyrians,  and  now  found  itself 
without  a  foe,  there  is  every  reason  why  Tirh^ah  may 
have  extended  the  Egyptian  power  as  far  as  any  Egyp^ 
tian  king  before  him.  If  Tirhakah  did  come  into  ac- 
tual collision  with  the  Assyrians  at  or  near  Pelusium  in 
Egypt,  as  many  writers  maintain,  it  must  have  been 
upon  another  occasion  than  that  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure (see  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  l,  4).    It  is,  however,  moie 
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pcobftble  that  Scripture  has  sketched  in  a  few  words 
the  entire  matter,  and  that  the  variations  from  it  are 
the  effect  of  ignorance  or  design.  The  invasion  of  As- 
syria had  probably  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  as  its  uhiroate 
object,  but  ill  the  account  of  Scripture  the  Assyrian 
boat  plainly  was  only  on  its  way  to  the  accomplishment 
of  ita  purpose.     See  Sbxnacubrib. 

The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
TeAarta  (or  Coptic  Tarkha},  His  successful  opposition 
to  the  power  of  Assyria  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a 
Tbeban  temple,  for  at  Medinet  Habu  are  the  figure  and 
the  name  of  this  king  and  the  captives  he  took  (Tre- 
vor, Kgjff>t^  p.  71).  At  Jebel  Berkel,  or  Napata,  he  con- 
structed one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of  the  events 
of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the  account  of  Me- 
gaathenes  (op.  Strabo,  xv,  686,  where  he  is  called  '*  Te- 
arbon  the  Ethiopian,**  Teapcwv  6  Ai3ioi//) 
that  he  rivalled  Sesostris  as  a  warrior  and 
leached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is  not  sup- 
ported by  other  evidence.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  ck)se  of  his  reign  he  found  the 
Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  retired  to  his 
Ethiopian  domiuions.---Smith ;  Fairbairn. 
Hieroglyphic  See  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i,  140   sq.; 

orfffhiSh  ^S**''  "^'  ^/  ^y^^  ii,  256  sq.    See 
'  Ethiopia. 

Tirha'nah  [many  TVr'AanaA]  .(Heb.  Tirchanah', 
TXyTVyp\,  favor ;  Sept.  Qapx''^^  ^'  '•  ^apafi;  Vulg. 
Tkarima\  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Caleb  the 
Hezronite  by  his  concubine  Maacbah  (I  Cbron.  ii,  48). 
BwC  apparently  cir.  1618. 

Tir'ia  (Heb.  Tirfya',  «;7''Fl,/ear;  Sept.  Tipid 
V.  r.  Oifpuc;  Vulg.  Thiria),  thini  named  of  the  four 
8CII1S  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16). 
B.C  apparently  dr.  1618. 

TixinuB*  Jacob,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1580.  In  1600  he  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesoits,  was  appointed  professor  of  exegesis,  superior  of 
the  Dutch  Mission,  and  died  July  14,  1686.  He  pub- 
lii»hed,  BibKa  Magmij  cum  Commenfariit  Gagntriy  Estii, 
MmochiL  ft  Tirim  (Paris,  1643, 5  vols,  fol.) : — Commm- 
tcrrhu  m  Sacram  Scripturafn,  cum  Chronico  Sacro  ac 
I*Toiegcmaut  de  AtUiquii  Ponderibus  et  Aioneiu  ac  de 
JifauurtB  deque  Chorographia  Terra  Saiicta  (Antw. 
1682, 3  vols.  foL ;  1645,  fol. ;  Lyons,  1664 ;  Venice,  1688 ; 
Augsbuig,  1704).  See  Winer,  Hnndb.  der  tkeoL  LUera- 
rwr,i,  186,  188;  ii,  804;  Fllr8^  £«6;.  Jud  iii,  482 ;  Theol 
Vmcersal'Lex.  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Tirdnte  (near/jy  levied  recruits^  a  name  sometimes 
^ven  to  catechumen*  (q.  v.). 

Tironesiaiui,  or  Conorkoatton  of  Tiron.  This 
Older  of  monks  was  founded  at  Tiron,  near  Poitiers,  in 
1 109,  by  Bernard  d*Abbeville.  See  Bkrnard  op  Tiron. 
The  first  monastery  was  abandoned  in  1114,  and  another 
tmilt  on  the  river  Tiron.  It  was  soon  filled  with  monks, 
and  before  long  the  order  had  under  its  control  sixty- 
five  abbeys  and  priories  and  eleven  parishes  Bernard 
required  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Benedictine 
mle ;  and  so  great  was  the  self-denial  of  the  monks  that 
at  timea  they  were  hardh'  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  one  loaf  of  bread  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
daily  portion  of  four  men.  Notwithstanding  these  an- 
sCerities,  the  nnmber  increased  in  three  years  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  fame  of  Bernard's  sanctity  had  spread  to 
foreign  countries.  Henry  I  of  England  sent  the  monas- 
tery an  annuity  of  fifteen  marks  of  silver  in  perpetuity, 
be^es  660  marks  yearly  during  his  life,  and  built  a 
magnificent  dormitory.  The  king  of  France  gave  to  it 
aU  the  territory  of  Savigny.  Thibaod  de  Blois  present- 
ed it  with  two  priories,  and  built  for  it  an  infirmary. 
Hooey  and  other  valuable  gifts  were  offered  at  its 
•hrine,  and  at  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  1116,  it  was 
in  a  moet  floorishing  condition.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  there  were  under  its  control  eleven 
abbeys,  forty-four  priories,  and  twenty -nine  parishes, 


scattered  over  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  1629 
the  Abbey  of  Tiron  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  from  that  time  the  Ti- 
ronesians  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 
See  Helyot,  Ordree  BeligieuXf  iii,  674. 

Tirosh.    See  Wwe. 

TiiBOh,  Leopold,  a  German  scholar,  apparently  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century,  is 
the  author  of  IHssertatio  de  Ckaracferum  A  Jitiqtiaruin 
apud  Utbraot  ante  Esdram  Usu  (Prague,  1759)  -.— Fwn- 
j  damenta  Lingua  Sancta  ( ibid.  1766  ) : — Hand-Lexikon 
.  der  judisch'teutschen  Sprache,  etc  (ibid.  1773)  i — Z)w- 
sertatio  de  Tabemaculorum  Feriisf  prout  olxm  a  Judais 
gesta  gunt,  hodieque  aguntur  (ibid.  1773)  ',—Diuertatio 
an  Lingua  Hebraica  Omnium  Aniiquissima  Primaque 
Habenday  etc  (ibid.  1773)  :—Grammatica  ffebr. ;  acce- 
dii  Syllabus  Vocum  Irregul.  S.  S.  Ordine  A  Iphab.  (ibid. 
1784).  See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  432;  Steinschneider, 
BiUiogr,  Handb,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Tlrsha'tha  [most  Tir'skatkal  (Heb.  always  with 
the  article,  Aa/-7'ir*Aa/Aa',»rd'JPin;  hence  the  Sept. 

gives  the  word  'ABtpfraa^d  [v.  r.  'A^tpaa^d'\f  Ezra  ii, 
63 ;  Neh.  vii,  65,  and  'kfnapaaa^d^  Neh.  x,  1 ;  Vulg. 
Athereatka)^  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Judaea  under 
the  Persians,  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  Persian  mot 
^orvA,  signifying  "stem,"  "severe"  He  compares  the 
title  Gettrenger  Herr^  formerly  g^ven  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  Germany  (comp.  also 
our  expression,  "  most  dread  sovereign").  It  is  added 
as  a  title  after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  ( viii,  9 ;  x,  1 
[Heb.  2]) ;  and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places  (Ezra 
ii.  63,  and  the  repetition  of  that  account  in  Neh.  vii, 
65-70),  where  probably  it  is  intended  to  denote  Zerub- 
babel,who  had  held  the  office  before  Nehemiah.  In 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Ezra  ii,  68;  Neh.  vii,  65;  x,  1) 
it  is  rendered  "governor;"  an  explanation  Justified  by 
Neh.  xii,  26,  where  "  Nehemiah  the  governor,"  nrifiil 
(Pechdhy  probably  from  the  same  root  as  the  woni  we 
write  pacha,  or  pasha),  occurs  inst>ead  of  the  more  usual 
expression  "  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha."  This  word,  nnp, 

is  twice  applied  by  Nehemiah  to  himself  (v,  14, 18),  and 
by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i,  1 ;  ii,  2, 2 1 )  to  ZerubbabeL  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  praefect  or  governor 
of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  a  satrapy.  The  word 
is  used  of  officers  and  governors  under  the  Assyrian  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  Babylonian  (Jer.  Ii,  57; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  23;  see  also  Ezra  v,  3,  14;  vi,  7;  Dan. 
iii,  2,  3,  27;  vi,  7  [Heb.  8]),  Median  (Jer.  Ii,  28),  and 
Persian  (Esth.  viii,  9 ;  ix,  3)  monarchies.  Under  this 
last  we  find  it  applied  to  the  nders  of  the  provinces  bor- 
dered by  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  viii,  36;  Neh.  ii,  7,  9; 
iii,  7),  and  to  the  governors  of  Judcea,  Zerubbabel  and 
Nehemiah  (comp.  Mai.  i,  8).  It  is  found  also  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15;  2 
Chron.  ix,  14)  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xx, 
24),  from  which  last  place,  compared  with  othcrB  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  we  find  that  military 
commands  were  often  held  by  these  governors;  the 
word,  indeed,  is  often  rendered  by  the  A.  V.,  either  in 
the  text  or  the  margin,  "  captain."  By  thus  briefly  ex- 
amining the  sense  of  Pech&h,  which  (though  of  course  a 
much  more  general  and  less  distinctive  word)  is  given 
as  an  equivalent  to  Tirshatha,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it. 
We  have,  however,  no  sufficient  information  to  enable  us 
to  explain  in  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special  peculi- 
arities in  honor  or  functions  that  distinguished  the  Tir- 
shatha from  others  of  the  same  class,  governors,  captains, 
princes,  rulers  of  provinces. — Smith.     See  Governor. 

Tir'zah  (Heb.  Tirtsah',  nx'jri,  deWjht ;  Sept,  Ofpaa 
V.  r.  [in  the  case  of  No.  2]  GcfxriXa  and  Sfppa ;  Vulg. 
Thersa),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  also  of  a  place.  See 
also  Cypress;  Tizitb. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  fire  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whose  case  originated  the 
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law  that  io  the  event  of  a  man  dying  without  male  is- 
Bue  but  property  should  pass  to  his  daughters  (Numb, 
xxvi,  88 ;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxxvi,  U  [where  she  is  named  sec- 
ond] ;  Josh,  xvii,  8).     See  Zklophehad. 

2.  An  ancient  Canaanitish  city^  whose  king  is  enu- 
merated among  the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  (Josh,  xii,  24).  From  that  time 
nothing  is  heanl  of  it  till  after  the  disruption  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal  city — the  resi- 
dence of  Jeroboam  (I  Rings  xiv,  17;  Sept.  £apt^a,  i.  e. 
?  Zareda)t  and  of  his  successors,  Baasha  (xv,  21,  83), 
Elah  (xvi,  8,  9),  and  Zimri  (ver.  15).  It  contained  the 
royal  sepidclires  of  one  (ver.  6),  and  probably  all  the 
first  four  icijigs  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri  was 
besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of 
his  palace  (ver.  18).  The  new  king  continued  to  reside 
there  at  fir»t,  but  after  six  years  he  left  it  to  his  son 
Ahab  (q.  v.),  at  that  time  raised  to  the  viceroyship; 
and  removeil  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
Shomron  ( Samaria ),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  its  falL  Once,  and 
once  only,  does  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wretched 
Shallum  (2  Kings  xv,  14,  16) ;  but  as  soon  as  his  revolt 
had  proved  successful,  Menahem  removed  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Samaria,  and  Tirzah  was  again  left 
in  obscurity.  Its  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the 
country  must  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  the 
juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held — "I3eautiful  as  Tirzah, 
comely  as  Jerusalem*'  (Cant,  vi,  4).  The  Sept.  (wdoKia) 
and  Vutg.  ( wuvit )  do  not^  however,  take  iiiisah  as  a 
proper  name  in  this  passage.  Ita  occurrence  here  on  a 
level  with  Jerusalem  has  been  held  to  indicate  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  was  the  work  of  a  writer  belonging  to 
the  northern  kingdom.  But  surely  a  poet^  and  so  ar- 
dent a  poet  as  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  may 
have  been  sufficiently  independent  of  political  consider- 
ations to  go  out  of  his  own  country — if  Tirzah  can  be 
said  to  be  out  of  the  country  of  a  native  of  Judah — for  a 
metaphor.     See  Canticlks. 

Eusebius  (Onomasf,  s.  v.  BnpniXn)  mentions  it  in  con- 
nection with  Menahem, and  identifies  it  with  a  "village 
of  Samaritans  in  Batanaea.*'  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  Bible  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Tirzah  of 
the  Israelitish  monarchs  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Jo- 
sephus  merely  mentions  it  (6ap<7^,  Ant,  viii,  12,  5).  It 
is  nowhere  stated  to  what  tribe  this  town  belonged; 
but  Adrichomius  {Theat.  T.  S.  p.  74)  and  others  place 
it  in  Manasseh.  Lightfoot  (  Chorograph,  Cent,  c.  88 ) 
seems  to  suspect  that  Tirzah  and  Shechem  were  the 
same;  for  he  says  that  " if  Shechem  and  Tirzah  were 
not  one  and  the  same  town,"  it  would  appear  that  Jero- 
boam had  removed  when  his  son  died  from  where  he 
was  when  he  first  erected  his  idols  (comp.  1  Kings  xii, 
25;  xiv,  17).  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
the  Jewish  topographers,  or  any  of  the  Chrintian  travel- 
lers of  the  Middle  Ages,  except  Brocardus,  who  places 
"  Thersa  on  a  high  mountain,  three  leagues  {leuc€e)  from 
Samaria  to  the  east"  (Descripfio  TerriB  Sanct.  vii,  13). 
This  is  exactly  the  direction,  and  very  nearly  the  dis- 
tance, of  Telluzahf  a  place  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Nablds,  which  was  visited  bv  liobinsfin  (//»&/.  Hes.  iii, 
802)  and  Van  de  Velde  in  1852  (Syr.  and  PuL  iii,  334). 
The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  which  towards  tlie  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  lieing  at  the  e<lge  of  the  cen- 
tral highlands,  it  is  more  approachable  from  the  west. 
The  place  is  large  and  thriving,  but  without  any  obvi- 
ous marks  of  antiquity  (  Robin«>n,  lAiter  Res.  p.  302 ). 
Lieut.  Conder,  however,  suggests  the  identity  of  Tirzah 
with  a  **  mud  hamlet"  called  7Vuznr,  twelve  miles  east 
of  Jeba,  which  he  found  to  have  been  once  a  place  of 
importance,  judging  from  the  numennis  nick-cut  sepul- 
chres burrowing  under  the  houses,  the  fertile  lands  and 
fine  olives  around,  and  the  monument  of  good  masonry, 
apparently  a  Roman  tomb.    The  position  is  beautiful, 


and  the  old  main  road  leads  to  the  place  from  Shechem' 
{Tent-Work  in  Palest,  i,  108). 

Tlschendorfl  Lobegott  Frirdrich  Constanti!c 
VON,  the  most  prominent  scholar  in  the  department  of 
New-Test.  palsM^raphy,  was  bom  Jan.  18, 1815,  at  LeD- 
genfeld,  in  Saxony.  Having  been  prepared  at  the  gyro- 
nasium  at  Plauen  for  the  university,  he  entered,  at 
Easter,  1834,  aged  nineteen,  the  halls  of  Leipsic.  Here 
Gottfried  Hermann  and  Georg  Benedict  Winer  were 
among  his  teachers.  At  the  close  of  1836  he  received 
a  prize  medal  for  an  essay  on  Doctrina  PauU  Apotiuli 
de  Vi  Mortis  Christi  SaJtirfaetoria,  which  he  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1837.  A  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
him  in  the  year  1838  on  Ditputatio  de  CKristo,  Pane 
Viicgf  sive  de  Loco  Keang,  Joium,  c.vi,w.  51-^9.  CanttB 
Sacra  Poiitsimum  Rafione  habUa  (ibid.  1839).  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy-. 
In  1840  he  published  Diseetiatio  Criiica  et  Exegeticn 
de  Ev.  Matt,  c,  xiz,  16  sq.j  and  was  promoted  as  licen- 
tiate of  theology;  in  ttie  same  year  he  qualified  aa 
privat-docent  of  theology  by  publishing  IM  Recensitf 
nibtts  quae  dicunt  Novi  Testamenti  Ratione  Potitnmttm 
habita  SchoUii  (ibid.;  reprinted  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  the  Greek  Testament  published  in  1841).  In  this 
essay,  as  Kahnis  rightly  remarked,  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  programme  of  his  tlieological  future.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  he  began  to  prepare  a  critical  hand-edition 
of  the  Greek  New'Test.,  which  was  published  in  1H41 
under  the  title  Xovum  Testamentum  Grace:  Textum 
ad  Fidem  Antiqvorum  Testium  Recens.  Brevem  Appara- 
turn  Crit.  una  cam  Variis  l^ctionihtts  Eizer.,  KnappH, 
Scholziif  iMckmanni  eubjunxit^  etc.  (ibid.) .  In  1 840  Tisch- 
endorf  went  to  Paris.  The  library  there  contained  a 
celebrated  palimpsest.  A  manuscript  of  the  Bible  from 
earlv  in  the  5th  centurv  had  been  cleaned  off  in  the  l!2ch 
century,  and  used  for  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  What 
no  mortal  had  been  able  to  do  before.  Tischendorf  did, 
and  with  the  aid  of  chemical  reagents  he  completely 
restored  the  original  text.  The  University  of  Bre>lau 
acknowledged  his  merit  by  bestowing  on  him  the  title 
of  doctor  of  theology.  Meanwhile  he  also  colIate<l  the 
Paris  manuscripts  of  Philo  for  Prof.  Grossmann  at  Leip- 
sic, and  the  only  remaining  manuscript  of  the  60th  boi>k 
of  the  Basilicas  for  Dr.  Heimbach  at  Jena.  F.  Didnt, 
the  publisher,  bargained  with  Tischendorf  for  a  reissue 
of  his  Leipsic  etlition,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1842; 
and  then  abbe  Jager,  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  beggetl 
him  to  edit  a  Greek  text  that  should  conform  as  nearlv 
as  possible  to  the  Vulgate,  which  was  also  published  in 
the  same  year.  In  1841  and  1842  he  viMted  the  libra- 
ries in  Holland,  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  Early 
in  1843  he  left  Paris  for  Rome,  on  the  way  working  four 
weeks  on  the  Godex  E  of  the  gospels  at  Basle.  In  Italy 
he  staved  more  than  a  vear,  and  used  his  rime  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  When  his  Italian  researches  were 
completed,  he  prepared  to  start  for  his  first  Eastern  jour- 
ney in  1844,  which  he  repeated  again  in  1853  and  1859. 
On  his  third  journey,  in  1859,  he  discovered  the  famous 
Codex  Siaaiticttit.  After  his  return  he  was  made  ordi- 
nary professor  of  the  Leipsic  Univenity,  and  a  Rpecia! 
chair  of  sacred  paleography  was  made  for  him.  Fn»m 
this  time  on,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
publishing  the  results  of  his  amassed  materials,  collect- 
ed on  his  different  journeys,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fur- 
ther on.  On  May  5, 1873,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy ; 
he  recovered  somewhat  from  the  attack,  but  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  the  malady  grew  worse,  and  on  Dec  7,  1874, 
he  passed  away.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  lOlh, 
at  which  Drs.  Ahlfeld,  Kahnis,  Luthardt,  and  oibers 
made  addresses. 

Pnibably  no  theologian  ever  received  so  varied  and 
so  many  Higns  of  dintinction,  academic  and  civil.  He 
was  made  a  Russian  noble,  a  Saxon  privy-ommcillor, 
knight  of  many  orders,  doctor  of  all  academic  degrees, 
and  member  of  an  indefinite  number  of  societies.  When, 
in  1855,  king  Friedrich  Wilhelm  lY  of  Prussia  (bmrher 
of  the  present  emperor  of  Germany)  said  to  him,  ^You 
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are  predesdned  to  discoveries ;  wherever  thev  are  pos- 
uble,  there  you  are  to  make  them,"  he  only  proved 
himself  a  true  prophet ;  aiul  only  a  man  of  such  un- 
coromoo  quickness,  keenness,  energy,  and  ambition  as 
Tischendorf  could  achieve  what  he  brought  about. 
**  What  Wectstcin  and  Bengel  began,**  said  his  colleague 
Luthardu  **  what  Hug  and  Lachmann  carried  on,  he 
brought  neariy  to  completion  in  a  way  which  leaves  the 
labors  of  his  pretleoessors  far  behind."  And  **  whoever," 
said  Kahni8,**in  the  future  outstrips  him  will  do  it  only 
on  the  rood  which  Tischendorf  marked  out;  whoever 
overoomes  him  will  do  so  only  by  the  weapons  which  he 
himself  has  furnished."  Complaint  has  been  made  of  his 
changes  of  opinion,  a  reading  not  un frequently  being 
confidently  adopted  in  one  issue  and  as  confidently  reject- 
ed in  the  next,  or  vice  versa.  But  how  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise, when  the  evidences  in  the  case  were  constantly 
iocreanng  in  number  and  clearness?  As  the  illustri- 
ous scholar  said  in  his  last  will,  **  I  have  sought  no  other 
aim  than  truth ;  to  her  I  have  always  unconditionally 
lowed  the  knee."  No  pride  of  opinion,  no  zeal  for  con- 
sistency, was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  He  was, 
doubtless,  unconsciously  biassed  in  favor  of  the  authori- 
ties he  himself  bad  brought  to  light;  but  his  purpose 
M'as  to  set  forth  the  exact  text  of  the  original  without 
rrgaid  to  dogmatic  or  personal  considerations. 

As  to  his  publications,  they  are  vcr\'  numerous.*  We 
must  here  fiass  over  his  essays,  reviews,  etc.,  and  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  bis  most  important  works.     Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  they  are,  in  chronological  order. 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus  (Lips.  1843-45, 2  vols.) : 
—Mtmumenla  Sacra  Jnedita  sire  Reliquue  Aniiquissima 
TextusNovi  Testam,  Grmci,Hc  (ibid.  1846)  :—Ue  Israe- 
Utarum  per  Mare  Jiubrum  Transitu  (ibid.  1847) : — Evan- 
gtiittm  Palaiinum  Ineditum  sire  Reliquia  Textus  Eratir- 
gtiiuntm  Laiim  ante  JJieron,  versi  ex  Cod,  Palatino  Pur- 
purea iv  re/.  V  p.  Chr.  ScecuU  (ibid.  1847) : — Novum  Test. 
(Jrac,  (ibid.  1850;  2d  ed.  1862,  and  often)  :—Vetus  Test. 
Grace  juxta  LXX  Interpretes:  Textum  Vat.  Romanum 
emendatius  edidii,  etc.  (ibid.  1850,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1856; 
8d  ed.  1860 ;  4th  ed.  1869;  6th  ed.  1880) .—Codex  A  miati- 
sw  nre  A*.  T,  Latine  Interpr^e  Uieronymo  (ibid.  1850;  2d 
ed.  1854) : — I)e  ErangeUorum  Apocryphorum  Origine  et 
VtUy  etc.  (Hagae,  1851) : — Acta  Apostolorum  Apoaypka 
(lips.  1851)  *.r^Synopsis  EvangeUca  (ibid.  1851 ;  2d  ed. 
1M54 ;  ed.  ii  emend.  1864 ;  ed.  iii  emend.  1871 ;  transl.  into 
Tamul  by  H.  Schanz,  Tranquebar,  1868) :— Codex  Cla- 
rvmotittmus  sive  Epistula  Pauli  Ornnes  Gr,  et  Lot.  ex  Cod, 
Paris,  CeleberrimOf  etc  (ibid.  1852) :  —  Evangelia  Apo- 
crypha (ibid.  1868)  -r—N,  T,  Triglottum,  Gr,  Lat.  Cerma- 
aicv,  etc.  (ibid.  1854;  2ded.l865):— A*.  r.Gmce:  Editio 
Acadeadca  (ibid.  1855,  and  often)  :—i/onu»i^»i/a  Sacra 
Inediia:  Nova  CoUectio  {lSb5~70 J  yo]B,):—Pilaii  circa 
Christum  Judieio  quid  Lucis  Afferatur  ex  A  dis  Pilati 
(ibid.  1856)  i—Awcdota  Sacra  et  Pro/ana  ex  Oriente  et 
Oeadente  AUata,  etc  (ibid.  1865;  2d  ed.  1861)  :—JJer- 
■MB  Pastor  Grtect,  (ibid.  1866) :— A^.  T,  Gr.  et  Lat,,  ex 
Trifflnttis  (ibid.  1858) :— A'.  T.  Grac, :  Editio  SepHma  CtH- 
tiea  Major  (ibid.  1859),  and  Editio  Septima  Critica  Mi- 
nor (ibid.) : — Notitia  Editionis  Codicis  BiUiorum  Sinai- 
tiei  A  uspiciis  Imperatoris  A  lexandri  FI  Suscepta  (ibid. 
I860) : — Biliiorum  Codex  Sinaitiats  PefropolitanuSf  etc. 
(Petropoli,  1862,  4  vols,  fol.) :  —  JV.  T,  Simiiticum  sive 
y.  T.  cum  Epistula  Bamaba  et  Fragmentis  Pasfoi-is 
(Lips.  1863):— iV.  T.  Grace  et  Germanice,  ex  Triglotiis 
(ibid.  1864) :— A.  T.  Latine:  Textum  Bieronymi  Notdtn 
Clementina  Lectiom,  etc  (ibid.  1864) :— A'^.  T,  Gr,,  ex  Si- 
mtiiico  Codice  Omnium  Antiguitsimo  Vaticana  itemque 
Eheviriasta  Ijectione  Nofata  (ibid.  1866)  :—Wann  icur- 
den  Ufisere  Evangelien  ver/asstf  (ibid.  1865,  and  often). 
Ofthis  little  book  there  are  three  French,  English,  and 
American  translations,  two  Swedish,  and  one  each  of 
Danish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Kussian,  and  Turkish : — Apoca- 
^9P*f»  Apocryphm  Mosis,  Esdrce,  PauH,  Johannis^  etc. 
(ibid  1866) :— A'.  T,  Vttficanum, post  Angeli  Mai  alio- 
rumque  Imperfectos  Labores  ex  ipso  Codice  edidit  (ibid. 
IVGt) : -^  Appendix  Codicum  CeUAerrimorum  Sinaitki 


Voticani  Alexandrini  (ibid,  X^XH) '.  —  Pkilonea  Inediia 
A  Iteroy  etc.  (ibid.  1868) :— A'.  T.  Gr,,  ad  A  ntiguiss.  Testes 
denuo  RecApparatum  Criticum  Omni  Studio  Per/ectum 
(ibid.  1869-72, 2  vols.) ;  the  third  vol.,  containing  Prole- 
gomena, is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Oscar  Gebhardt : 
— The  New  Testament:  the  Authorized  English  Version, 
with  Introductions  and  Various  Readings  from  the  three 
most  Celebrated  Manuscripts  of  the  Original  Greek  Text 
(ibid.  1869) ;  46,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  year : — 
— Appendix  Novi  Testam.  Vaticani,  etc  (ibid.  1869) : — 
Conlatio  Critica  Cod,  Sin.  cum  Textu  Elzeviriano  Vatic, 
etc.  (ibid.  1869):  —  Responsa  ad  Cahmnias  Romanas 
(ibid.  1870):— Z>t«  Sinaibibel,  etc  (ibid.  1871)  :-A^.  T, 
Greece,  ad  Antiquissimos  Testes  denuo  recensvit:  Editio 
Critica  Minor  ed,  viii  Majore  Desumpta  (1872),  vol.  i: 
—dementis  Romani  Epistula  (ibid.  WB) -^Biblia  Sa- 
cra lAxtina  Veteris  Testam,  Hieronymo  Interprete,  etc 
Editionem  instituit  suasore  Ohr.  Car.  Jos.  de  Bunsen,  Th. 
Heyse,  ad  finem  perduxit  Cde  T.(ibid.  1873):— A'.  T, 
Gr.,  ad  Editionem  suam  viii  Ci-it,  Majorem  conforma- 
vit,  Lectxorabusque  Sinaiticis  et  Vatuxmis  ^em  Elzeviri- 
anis  instruxit  (ibid.  1873):  — Xiftcr  Paalmorum  Ifebr, 
atque  Lat,  ab  lifieronymo  ex  Hebrao  Conversus.  Con-r 
sociata  Opera  edd.  C.  de  T.,  S.  Biif,  Fr.  Delitzsch  (ibid. 
1874).  From  the  rich  material  left  behind,  we  may  ex- 
pect still  other  works.  Besides  these  works,  we  must 
mention  his  Reise  in  den  Orient  (Leips.  1846,  2  vols.; 
Engl,  transl.  by  W.  L.  Shuckard,  Travels  in  the  East 
[Loud.  1847]):— i4w«  dem  heUigen  Lande  (ibid.  1862; 
transl.  into  French  and  Swedish)  i—Rechensvhof  aber 
meine  handschriftlichen  Sfudien  aufmeinfr  vissenschafi- 
lichen  Reise,  published  in  the  JahrbUcher  der  Literafur: 
—and  papers  in  the  Ameige-Blatt,  The  I^eipziger  Re- 
pertorium  der  deutschen  vnd  auslSndischen  Literatur, 
the  A  ugsburger  A  Ugemeine  Zeitung,  the  Serapeum,  and 
Studien  und  Kritiken  also  contain  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation from  his  pen,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
Tiachendorfs  writings  furnished  by  Mr.  Gregory  for  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1876,  p.  183  sq. 

See  Volbeding,  Ponstantin  Tischendorf  in  seiner  26- 
jShrigen  wissenschaftlichen  Wirksamkeit :  Literar,-his- 
tor,  Skizze  (Leips.  1862) ;  Beilage  zur  aUgemeinen  evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen  Kirchenzeitung,  1874, No.  60  (ibid.); 
A  m  Surge  vnd  Grabe  des  Dr,  TheoL  Constantin  Tischen- 
dorf: Eunf  Reden  und  A  nsprachen,  nebst  einem  Riick- 
blick  auf  das  I.,eben  vnd  einem  I  'erzeichniss  sammilicher 
Druckwerhe  des  Verstorbenen  (ibid.  1876);  Abbot,  The 
late  Professor  Tischendorf  (reprinted  from  the  Unita- 
rian Review  and  Religious  Magazine  for  March,  1875) ; 
Gregory,  Tischendorf,  in  Biblioth,  Sacra  (Andover, 
1876),  p.  153  sq. ;  Theologisches  Universal-Lex,  s.  v.; 
Literurischer  Handweiser  fur  das  katholische  Deutsch- 
land,  1876,  p.  417  sq.;  Zuchold,  Biblioth,  Theolog.  ii, 
1341  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Xischer,  Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  German 
Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Tautschen,  near  Torgau, 
in  the  year  1767.  In  1792  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  his  native  city;  in  1794  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  JlUerbogk ;  four  years  later  he  was  called  to 
Plauen,  and  in  1823  to  Pima,  having  in  the  meantime 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  in 
the  latter  place  in  1842.  He  published.  Scholia  in  Ijk, 
Gal,  Hi,  1-20  (Wittenb.  1802)  i-Psychologische  Predigt- 
entwUrfe  (Leips.  1795): — Die  HauptstUcke  der  christ- 
Uchen  Religion  (33d  ed.  ibid.  1852)  -.-Das  Chiistenthum 
in  den  Havptstucken  unserer  Kirche  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1837) : 
—  Ueber  das  menschliche  Herz  und  seine  Eigenhtiien 
(ibid.  1829-48, 4  vols.),  sermons  .—Die  PJlicht  der  Kirch- 
lichkeit  aus  den  Gesetzen  der  Seelenlehre  bewiesen  (ibid. 
1836) : — and  a  number  of  other  sermons  and  essays.  See 
Zuchold,  ift5/.  Theolog,  ii,  1343;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol,  Literatur,  i,  262;  ii,  161,  197,  228,  314,  321,  834. 
(R  P.) 

Tiah'bite  (Heb.  TishW,  *^2irn,  apparently  a  gen- 
tile adj.;  Sept. :&6<T/3i7T|c ;  Vulg.  fhesbites),  the  constant 
designation  of  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvti,  1 ;  xxi, 
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17, 28;  2  KingB  i,  3,  8 ;  ix,  86).     The  following  expla- 
nationa  have  been  given  of  this  obscure  epithet: 

1.  The  name  naturally  points  to  a  place  called  Tifh- 
bah,  Tishbehf  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Teskeb,  as  the 
residence  of  the  prophet.  Indeed,  the  word  ■'3Sn3, 
which  follows  it  in  1  Kings  xvii,  I,  and  which  in  the 
received  Hebrew  text  is  so  pointed  as  to  mean  "  from 
the  residents,"  may,  without  violence  or  grammatical 
impropriety,  be  pointed  to  read  "  from  Tishbi.**  This 
latter  reading  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
Sept.  (Vat.  6  Oia^eiTriQ  6  U  e€(r/3wv),  Josephus  (Ant, 
viii,  18, 2,  TroXfwc  Of<T/3wwjc)»  and  t»»e  Targ.  (aisin-a?, 
"  from  out  ofToshab") ;  and  it  has  the  support  of  Ewald 
(jGesch,  iii,  468,  note).  It  is  also  supported  by  the  fact, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  that  the  word  does 
not  in  this  passage  contain  the  1  which  is  present  in 
each  one  of  the  places  where  HtSID  is  used  as  a  mere 
appellative  noun.  Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  Kings 
xvii,  1,  the  interpretation  "from  Tishbi"  could  never 
have  been  proposed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to  as  Eli- 
jah's native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  it 
was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanius,  Adrichomius,  Cas- 
tell,  and  others  have  imagined;  for  the  word  2^1Pl, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  by  the  general  term  ^  in- 
habitant," has  really  the  special  force  of  ^  resident"  or 
even  "  stranger.'*  This  and  the  fact  that  a  place  with 
a  similar  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  have  induced 
the  commentators,  geographers,  and  lexicographers,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  adopt  the  name  "  Tishbite"  as  refer- 
ring to  the  place  Thisbk  (Oi<7/d^)  in  Naphtali,  which  is 
found  in  the  Sept.  text  of  Tobit  i,  2.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  ia  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the 
text  of  that  passage  is  involved— an  uncertainty  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  dependence  upon  it  as  a  topo- 
graphical record,  although  it  bears  the  traces  of  having 
originally  been  extremely  minute.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk, 
note  to  1  Kings  xvii,  1)  suggests  in  support  of  the  read- 
ing "  the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead"  (which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text)  that  the  place  may 
have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  onler  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 

2.  But  *^3)Snn  has  not  always  been  read  as  a  proper 
name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  **21!3riQ,  though  ex- 
actly in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as  to  make  it 
mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by  Michaelis  in  the 
text  of  his  interesting  Bibfl  fur  Ungelehrten—^*  Der 
Fremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den  Fremden,  die  in  (Gilead 
wohnhaft  waren;"  and  it  throws  a  new  and  impressive 
air  around  the  prophet,  who  was  so  emphatically  the 
champion  of  the  God  of  Israel  But  this  suggestion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  any  other  in- 
terpreter, ancient  or  modem. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  ''a^n  is  712,  on 
which  account,  and  also  doubtless  with  a  view  to  it« 
correspondence  with  his  own  name,  Ellas  Levita  entitled 
his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained,  Sepher 
Tishbi  (Bartolocci,  i,  140  b) Smith.     See  Elijah. 

Tisio  (or  Xisi),  Benvenuto,  called  //  Garo/alOf  an 
eminent  painter  of  the  Fcrrarese  school,  was  bom. in 
1481,  received  his  first  education  under  Domenico  Pa- 
netti,  then  studied  with  Niccolo  Son  an  i  at  Cremona,  and 
next  under  Boccaccio  Boccaccino.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  1499,  where  he  remained  fifteen  months,  and  then 
travelled  through  various  Italian  cities,  intending  to 
settle  down  at  Rome.  Persuaded,  however,  by  the  so- 
licitations of  Panetti  and  by  the  commissions  of  duke 
Alphonso,  he  remained  in  his  native  place,  Ferrara. 
His  death  took  place  in  1559.  The  works  of  Tisio  are 
extreme! V  valuable,  and  scaroelv  to  be  found  outside  of 
Italy.  Among  them  we  note.  Murder  of  the  Innocents, 
ResurrecHon  of  Jauzotvls,  and  Taking  of  Christ,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Ferrara;  St.  Peter  Afarfyr,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Dominicans;  Visitation  of  the  Virffin, 


in  the  Palazzo  Doria.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Tisri,  or  rather  Tishr!  p*;^t?,  from  "IBH,  to  begin), 
was  the  Rabbinical  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
and  the  seventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in 
which  fell  the  festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of  Taber- 
nacles. In  1  Kings  viii,  2  it  is  termed  the  month  of 
Ethanim,  that  is,  the  month  of  streaming  rivers,  which 
are  filled  during  this  month  by  the  autumnal  rains.  It 
corresponds  with  our  September-October.  Tisri  is  one 
of  the  six  names  of  months  found  in  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tions, which,  with  other  evidence,  renders  it  very  prob- 
able that  the  Jewish  names  of  months  form  a  member 
in  a  great  series,  which  were  extensively  in  use  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  (see  Benfey  and  Stem,  Ueber 
(lie  MomUsnamen  einiger  aUen  V'olker  [BerL  1836]). — 
Kitto.    See  Month. 

Ti'tan  (Ttrov,  usually  in  the  plur.  Tirovf Ct  o^  un- 
certain derivation).  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Gaia  (Earth)  were  [see  Titambs],  according  to  the 
earliest  Greek  legends,  the  vanquished  predecessors  of 
the  Olympian  gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  in 
Tartanis,  yet  not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  their 
ancient  dignity  (iEsch.  Prom,  Vinet.  passim).  By  later 
(Latin)  poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred 
Gigantes  (  Horace,  Odes,  iii,  4,  42,  etc  ),  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  primitive  Greek  faith  died  away;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Sept.  to  the  Rephaim  of 
ancient  Palestine.  See  Giant.  The  usual  Greek  ren- 
dering of  Rephaim  is  indeed  riyavnc  (Gen.  xiv,  6; 
Josh,  xii,  4,  etc),  or,  with  a  yet  clearer  reference  to 
Greek  mythol<^y,  yriytvHC  (  Pniv.  ii,  18;  ix,  18)  and 
^tofiaxoi  (Symmach. ;  Prov.  ix,  18;  xxi,  16 ;  Job  xxvi, 
5).  But  in' 2  Sam.  v,  18,  22  **  the  valley  of  Rephaim" 
I  is  represented  by  ^  Kotkdc  t&v  rtravw  instead  of  if 
coiXac  ri!*v  yiyavTiav  (1  Chmn.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9, 13);  and 
the  same  rendering  oocun  in  a  HexapL  text  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  13.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  bv  a  reference  to  the  old  Latin  version  of  2  Sam. 
V,  which  preserved  the  Sept.  rendering  (/>?  Fide^  iii,  1, 
4,  "Nam  et  gigantes  et  vallem  Titanum  prophet ici  ser- 
monis  series  non  refugiu  £t  Esaias  Sirenas  . . .  dixit"). 
It  can  therefore  occasion  no  surprise  that  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Judith  (xvi,  7)  *'the 
sons  of  the  Titans"  (vioi  Ttravwv;  Yulg.fUi  Titans- 
old  Lat.  JUii  Dathan ;  f.  Tela ;  f.  bellatomm  )  stands 
parallel  with  **  high  giants,"  inj/tiXoi  riyavrtc,  where 
the  original  text  probably  had  C^KB*^  and  0"*'l'1S9i. 
The  word  has  yet  another  interesting  point  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  have  been  from  some 
vague  sense  of  the  stmggle  of  the  infernal  and  celential 
powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  classical  myth  of 
the  Titans,  that  several  Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Tfirav  was  the  mystic  name  of  **  the  beast" 
indicated  in  Rev.  xiii,  18  (Irenieus,  v.  30,  8,  "  Divinam 
putatuT  apud  multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  oetenta- 
tionem  quandam  continet  ultionis  .  .  .  et  alias  antem 
et  antiquum,  et  fide  dignum,  et  regale,  magia  autem  et 
tyrannicum  nomen  .  . .  ut  ex  multis  coUigamus  ne  forte 
Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet"). — Smith. 

Tit&nds,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  the  children  of 
Uranus  and  Gaia.  There  were  twentv-two  of  them — 
namely,  Oceanus,  Ostasus,  Adamus,  Ophion,  Anytns, 
Coeus,  Andes,  Hyperion,  Crius,  Olymbras,  Japetna, 
^gaon,  and  Kronus  (Saturn) ;  Tcthys,  Rhea,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phcebe,  Dione,  Tbia,  Thrace,  Earyphaessa. 
They  represented  the  powers  of  nature  as  anciently  and 
still  engage<l  in  wild  combat.  Uranus  had  thrown  his 
first  sons,  the  Hecatonchires  (the  fifty-armed),  Briareus, 
Cottus,  and  Gyas  (also  Gyges),  and  the  Cyclops  Arges, 
Stempes,  artd  Brontes,  into  Tartaras,  Gaia  became  an- 
gry on  this  account,  and  incited  the  Titanes  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  to  Rronua 
a  hook,  with  which  he  emasculated  him  (Uranus).  All 
save  Oceanus  participated  in  the  rebellioD*    Uranus 
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dethroned,  those  pining  in  Tartaras  liberated,  and 
Kionufl  acknowledged  as  ruler,  who,  however,  subjected 
again  those  who  had  been  liberated  to  the  tortures  uf  Tar- 
tarus, with  the  Hecatonchirea  as  their  guards.  Titanes 
was  also  the  name  uf  the  divine  beings  descended  from 
the  Titanes,  sometimes  called  Titanides,  as  Prometheus, 
Hecate,  Latoiia,  Pyrrha,  Helios,  and  Selene.  The  name 
Titan  has  become  very  common  to  designate  the  god 
of  the  sun.  A  peculiar  saying  was  that  Bacchus  was 
lom  asunder  by  the  Titanes.  Bacchus  is  here  repre- 
sented to  be  the  power  of  vegetation,  which  is  broken 
by  the  satanic  powers  of  the  infernal  region. 

Tithe  pisr'QjflMMwer;  Sept,  and  New  Test,  ^ccon;, 
occasionally  ^carov  or  iviBiKarov;  'VvL\g.decima;  plur. 
rHsr'Q;  at  SkKareui  dtcimm ;  from  1'JC3?,  "ten;" 
Targum  X'^OJTO,  »">0r  ^^  in),  the  tenth  "part  both 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
flock,  enjoined  \\\  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  devoted  by  ev- 
erv  Israelite  to  the  servants  of  the  sanctuarv,  and  to 
the  hospitable  meals  provided  on  the  festivals  for  the 
]ioor  and  needv  (Lev.  xxvii,  30-33 ;  Numb,  xviii,  21-32 ; 
Deut,  xii,  6-18;  xiv,  22-29;  xxvi,  12-14).  (The  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  subject  is  chieily  based  upon 
Ginsburg'a  article  in  Ritto's  Cydopadia^  s.  v.) 

L  The  Mosaic  Law  respecting  Tithes,  — Th^  first 
enactment  respecting  tithes  ordains  that  the  tenth  of 
all  produce  and  of  all  animals  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
I»rd;  that  the  predial  or  vegetable  tithe  may  be  re- 
deemed if  one  fifth  is  added  to  its  value;  and  that  the 
mixed  or  animal  tithe,  which  is  unredeemable,  is  to  be 
taken  as  it  comes,  without  any  selection,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  effect  any  change,  else  the  original 
animal  and  the  one  stibstituted  for  it  are  both  forfeited 
to  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xxvii,  80-33).  In  the  second 
mention  of  the  tithe  it  is  enacted  that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Levites  of  the  respective  districts  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  ser\'ices  in  the  sanctuary,  since  they  were 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan:  that  thev  are  allowed  to  consume  the  tithe 
wherever  they  please  (B^pi3"?22),  and  that  from  the  \ 
tithe  thus  received  they  are  to  give  a  tenth  to  the 
Aaronitea  or  priests  (Numb,  xviii,  21-32).  In  the  third 
legislation  on  this  point  it  is  further  commanded  that 
the  Israelites  are  to  tithe  the  pmduce  of  the  soil  ever}' 
year;  that  this  vegetable  tithe,  together  with  the  first- 
lings of  the  (lock  and  herd,  is  to  constitute  the  social 
and  festive  repast  in  the  place  of  the  sanctuary;  that 
in  case  the  sanctuary  is  too  far  ofl\  the  tithal  produce  is 
to  be  converted  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
metropolis,  and  there  laid  out  in  food  for  this  entertain- 
ment, and  that  the  Levite  is  to  share  with  the  family 
in  this  social  meal.  It  is,  moreover,  ordained  thai ; 
at  the  end  of  every  third  year  this  vegetable  tithe 
(nsc^zri  "^tp7^)  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  metropolis, 
but  is  tc)  constitute  hospitable  and  charitable  meals  at 
home,  to  which  the  Invite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  are  to  be  iuvited  (Deut.  xii,  5-7,  17; 
xiv,  22-29).  The  triennial  conversion  of  the  second  or 
vegetable  tithe  into  entertainments  for  the  poor  is  again 
enjoined  in  xxvi,  12-15,  where  it  is  also  ordered  that 
t\ery  I^iraelite  shall  make  an  exculpatory  declaration 
that  he  has  conscientiously  performed  the  tithal  com- 
mand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomv  onlv 
mentions  the  second  or  vegetable  tithe  as  well  as  its 
triennial  a>nversion  into  the  poor  tithe,  omitting  alto- 
gether the  first  or  Levitical  tithe;  while  the  boctks  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  which  discuss  the  Levitical 
tithe,  pass  over  in  silence  the  second  or  feast  tithe. 
This  has  given  rise  to  various  theories  among  modem 
critics^  Thus  Rwald  will  have  it  that  the  Dcnteron- 
omist,  writing  durirg  the  period  of  the  Jewish  monar- 
chy, when  the  Levitical  tithe,  as  enacted  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  could  no  longer  be  continued  as  a  regular 
rate  in  conaequence  of  the  new  taxes  imposed  bv  the 
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sovereigns,  endeavored  to  bring  the  tithe  back  to  its 
original  form  of  a  voluntary  oifering  {IHe  Altetihiimer 
des  Voltes  Israel^  p.  346).  Knobel  (^Comment,  on  //Cr. 
p.  419,  590)  regards  Deut,  xii,  6, 11 ;  xiv,  22-29;  xxvi, 
12,  as  proceeding  from  the  later  Jehovistic  legislator 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  who  substituted  for  the  older  EU>histic  annual  veg- 
etable and  animal  tithe,  which  was  no  longer  practica- 
ble, the  triennial  vegeuble  tithe  which  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  hospitable  meals  whereunto  the  Levites, 
together  with  the  stranger,  widow,  orphans,  and  poor, 
were  to  be  invited.  Bishop  Colenso  (^The  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  oj"  Joshua  Critically  Examined^  iii,  476), 
who  also  regards  the  enactments  in  Leviticus,  Numbern, 
an<l  Deuteronomy  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same 
tithe,  finds  "  the  most  complete  contradiction  between 
the  two  sets  of  laws."  Against  these  theories,  however, 
is  to  be  urged  thal^ — a.  The  tithal  enactment  in  Deuter- 
onomy has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  one  in 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  and  is  therefore  neither  in- 
tended to  contravene  nor  supersede  it.  b.  The  Deuter- 
onomist  presupposes  the  existence  and  force  of  the  Le- 
vitical tithe  as  the  fixed  income  of  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  designs  the  second  tithe  to  be  in  force 
bv  its  side.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  (x,  9;  xii,  19;  xiv,  27,  29),  like 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  legislates  upon 
the  basis  of  Levitical  poverty,  and  frequently  refers  to 
the  care  to  be  taken  of  the  Levites.  Now  if,  according 
to  the  above-named  hypothesis,  we  are  to  regard  the 
triennial  tithe  as  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  orig- 
inal Levitical  tithe,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  preposterous 
conclusion  that  the  only  provision  made  by  the  l^euter- 
onomist  for  the  Levites  is  an  ample  meal  once  in  three 
years,  c.  The  mention  of  the  second  tithe  by  the  Den- 
teronomist  alone  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  fixing  of  the  central  sanctuary,  the  rites 
and  regulations  of  which  he  alone  discusses,  d.  The 
post -exilian  practice  of  the  Jews  shows  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  nation  for  whom  these 
tithal  laws  were  passed  understoiHi  the  enactment  in 
Deuteronomy  to  mean  a  second  tithe  as  in  force  side  by 
side  with  the  first  or  Levitical  tithe  enjoined  in  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers  (Tobit  i,  7;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 
8,  22 ;  Mishna,  Afaaser  Sheni).  This  also  sets  aside 
the  objection  urged  by  some  that  a  double  tithe  would 
be  too  heavv  and  unbearable  a  tax.  For  if  the  Jews 
did  not  find  it  so  in  later  times,  when  under  the  rule  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  and  paying  heavy  rates  to  them, 
surely  they  could  not  have  found  the  double  tithe  too 
grinding  an  oppression  during  the  independence  of  the 
State,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  second 
tithe  was  devoted  to  festive  repasts  of  the  respective 
families  at  which  the  Invites,  the  strangers,  the  wid- 
ows, orplians,  etc,  were  simply  guests. 

From  all  this  we  gather:  1.  That  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this  the 
Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God  for  the  use  of 
the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all  probability  a 
secoiul  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to  festival  purposes.  4. 
That  in  every  third  year  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a 
third  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with  the  poor 
and  the  Invites.  The  question  thus  arises,  were  there 
three  tithes  taken  in  this  third  year,  or  is  the  third 
tithe  only  the  second  under  a  different  description? 
That  there  were  two  vearlv  tithes  seems  clear,  both 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi,  12.  But  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  third  tithe  is  not  withont  support,  a. 
Josephus  distinctly  says  that  one  tenth  was  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one  tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth  be- 
sides these  (rpirriv  irpog  ai/Ta}^)  was  every  third  year 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  {Ant.  iv,  8.  8,  22).  b.  To- 
bit  says  he  gave  one  tenth  to  the  priests,  one  tenth  he 
sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  commuted  according 
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to  Dent,  xiv,  24,  25,  and  another  tenth  he  gave  away 
(Tobit  i,  7,  8).  c.  Jerome  says  one  tenth  was  given  to 
the  Levites,  out  of  which  they  gave  one  tenth  to  the 
priests  {dtvrepoSfKOTri') ;  a  second  tithe  was  applied  to 
festival  purposes,  and  a  third  was  given  to  the  poor 
(^irrufxadiKarri)  {Com.  on  Ezek,  rh,  i,  566).  Spencer 
thinks  there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings,  with  Mede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  but  that 
in  the  third  vear  an  addition  of  some  sort  was  made 
(Spencer,  De  Leg.  //«6r.  p.  727 ;  Jennings,  Jewish  Ant. 
p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Mairoonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  tithe  (/>« 
Jur,  Pattp.  vi,  4).  Selden  and  Michaelis  remark  that 
the  burden  of  three  tithes,  besides  the  first-fruits,  would 
be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  that  the  third  vear's  tithe 
denotes  only  a  different  application  of  the  second,  or 
festival,  tithe,  and  Michaelis  that  it  meant  a  surplus 
after  the  consumption  of  the  festival  tithe  (Selden, 
Oh  Tifhetf  ii,  13;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses^  §  192, 
iii,  143,  ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  add- 
ed Iteland,  Anf.  Ilebr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant.  §  389;  God- 
wyn,  tlfoses  and  A  aron,  p.  136,  and  Carpzov,  p.  621, 622; 
Keil,  Bibl.  A  rch.  §  71,  i,  337 ;  SaalschUtz,  Ilebr.  A  rch.  i, 
70 ;  VViner,  Reidwdrterb.  s.  v.  "  Zehnte." 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  sepa- 
rate and  complete  ti things  seems  improbable  as  impos- 
ing an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not  easily  rec- 
oncilable with  the  other  directions;  yet  there  seems 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of  two  yearly  tithes 
when  we  recollect  the  especial  promise  of  fertility  to 
the  soil  conditional  on  observance  of  the  commands  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxviii).  There  would  thus  be,  (1)  a 
yearly  tithe  for  the  Invites;  (2)  a  second  tithe  for  the 
festivals,  which  last  would,  every  third  year,  be  shared 
by  the  Levites  with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's 
tithe  which  Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
be  converted  to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii,  15,  17;  Michaelis,  Faiwb  o/  Moses,  i,  299). 
Kwald  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe  system  reverted  to  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 
ita  original  free-will  character. 

IL  Classification  of  and  Later  l^ffisUition  upon  the 
Tithes. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
the  tithes  are  divisible  into  four  classes.  As  the  anxi- 
ety to  pay  them  properly  called  forth  more  minute  deti- 
nitions  and  further  expansions  of  the  Pentateuchal  en- 
actments, we  shall  give  the  most  important  practices 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  four  classes  of  tithes. 

1 .  The  r^iiicoly  or  first,  tithe  Crr  SCn  "^bro).  This 
tithe  was  paid  after  both  the  first-fruit  (C^'^^ias)  and 
the  priestly  heave  -  offering  (n^1*ri)  had  been  sepa- 
rated, the  amount  of  which,  though  not  fixed  m  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  generally  one  fiftieth  of  the  produce 
(comp.  KxikI.  xxiii,  19;  DeuL  xxvi,  1,  et<!.,  with  Mish- 
na,  Bikkurim;  Numb,  xviii,  8;  Deut.  xviii,  4,  with 
Mishna.  Terumoth,  iii,  7;  iv,  3;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha- 
Chezaka,  HUchoth  A/athanuth  Anjim,  vi,  2).  As  the 
Mtwaic  law  does  not  define  what  things  are  subject  to 
this  tithe,  but  simply  says  that  it  is  to  consist  of  both 
vegetables  and  animals  (Lev.  xxvii,  .30  sq.),  the  Jewish 
canons  enacted  that  as  to  the  pnMluce  of  the  land 
"whatsoever  is  esculent,  though  still  kept  in  the  field, 
and  derives  its  growth  from  the  soil,  is  tithable;  or 
whatsoever  may  be  eaten  from  the  commencement  to 
the  completion  of  its  gmwth,  though  left  in  the  field  to 
increase  in  size,  is  tithable,  whether  small  or  great; 
and  whatsoever  cannot  be  eaten  at  the  beginning,  but 
can  only  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  its  growth,  is  not  tith- 
able till  it  is  ripe  for  food"  (Mishna,  Afauserofh,  i,  1). 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  embraces  even  the 
smallest  kitchen  herbs  and  aromatic  plants;  and  that 
it  explains  the  remark  of  our  Saviour  that  tithe  was 
paid  of  mint,  dill,  and  cummin,  which  he,  however,  did 


not  condemn,  but,  on  the  contnir\%  said,  *'  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done"  (Matt,  xxiii,  23;  Luke  xi,  42;  compw 
Mishna,  Maaseroth,  i,  2-8).  The  anipials  subject  to 
this  Levittcal  tithe  are  still  more  iudefiiiitely  described 
iu  the  Pentateuchal  statute,  which  simply  says,  ^^  As  t<» 
all  the  tithe  of  herds  and  flocks,  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord** 
(I^v.  xxvii,  32).  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  doca 
not  say  whether  the  tenth  is  to  be  paid  of  the  newly 
born  animals,  whether  it  includes  those  newly  pur- 
chased or  exchanged,  whether  it  is  payable  if  a  man 
has  less  than  ten  cattle,  or  at  what  age  of  the  animals 
the  tithe  becomes  due.  The  spiritual  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple had  therefore  most  minutely  to  define  these  points) 
so  as  to  make  the  tithal  law  practicable.  Hence  the 
following  canons  obtained :  All  animals  are  tithable 
except  those  which  are  born  of  heterogeneous  copula- 
tion (comp.* Deut.  xxii,  9),  which  are  damaged,  which 
have  come  into  the  world  irregularly,  or  which  are  be- 
reaved of  their  mother;  which  have  been  purchased  or 
received  as  presents.  They  are  only  tithable  when 
there  are  ten  newly  bom  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  the 
offspring  of  oxen  and  small  cattle  must  not  be  put  t<»- 
gether  to  make  up  the  requisite  number,  nor  are  even 
those  to  be  put  together  which  are  bom  in  different 
years,  though  they  belong  to  the  same  kind.  Sheep 
and  goats  may  be  tithed  together,  provided  they  have 
all  been  Ixmi  in  the  same  season  (Mishna,  BekorofA,  ix, 
3,  4).  The  tithing  is  to  take  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  about  fifteen  days  before  each  of  the  three  great 
festivals — viz.  (a)  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  lieing  fifteen 
days  before  Passover;  (b)  on  the  first  of  Sivan,  being 
onlv  five  davs  before  Pentecost,  because  the  small  niiw- 
ber  of  animals  bom  between  these  two  festivals  could 
not  sufKce  for  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  if  the  second 
tithe  term  were  to  be  fifteen  days  before  this  festival; 
and  (c)  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  EIul  instead  of  the  tir»t 
of  Tisri,  which  ift,  properly  speaking,  fifteen  days  be- 
fore Tabernacleis  because  the  finst  of  Tisri  is  the  Feast 
of  Tnimpets,  or  New  Year.  See  Festivau  Tboee 
which  were  born  in  the  month  of  EIul  were  tithed  by 
themselves {'ibxd. Bosh hash-^humthj'i,  1,  with  tiekoroth, 
ix,  5, 6).  On  each  of  the  three  occasions  the  herds  of 
every  owner  extending  over  a  pm^ture-ground  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  Roman  miles  were  collected  together 
intt^  one  fold,  while  those  beyond  the  prescribed  limits 
formed  a  separate  lot.  In  the  pen  wherein  the  herd 
was  thus  gathered  a  small  door  was  made  which  only 
admitted  of  one  animal  going  out  at  a  time,  and  the 
owner  placed  himself  at  this  narrow  opening,  holding 
a  rod  or  staff  in  his  hand  wherewith  he  coimteil  each 
animal  as  it  made  its  exit  from  the  fold  till  he  came  to 
the  tenth,  which  he  marked  with  red  color,  saying, 
"  This  is  the  tithe"  ( ibid.  Btkoroth,  x,  7 ).  The  com- 
mand "  whatsoever  passeth  vndei-  the  rod"  (Lev.  xxvii, 
32)  was  thus  literally  carried  out. 

2.  The  priestly  'tithe,  also  called  tithe  of  the  tithe 

P**????'^  ""^^^ ^»  ■*'^'?,?r?  1?  ">to??.  Numb,  xviii,  26)  i 
M«  heave-offering  of  the  tithe  (*isy^  ns^^ri),  airnp- 
X^C  nTrapxh  (Philo,  De  Nom,  Mut.),  or  StvTepoSiKorai 
(Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xlv).  This  tithe  had  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  Levite  from  the  tenth  he  had  received 
from  the  Israelite.  It  had  to  be  given  to  the  priests  in 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  x,  38)  before  the  Levite  could  use  the 
rate  paid  to  him.  It  had,  moreover,  to  be  a  tenth  part 
<if  the  very  tithe  which  the  Levites  received,  and  was 
therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  to 
which  the  Levitical  tithe  was  subjecL  After  the  Bab- 
ylonian captivity,  when  the  Levitical  tithe  was  dixnd- 
cd  (see  below),  this  so-called  tithe  of  tithes  necessarily 
cease<l.  Hence  the  priests,  instead  of  receiving  a  tenth 
of  the  Levitical  tithe  as  heretofore,  took  their  share  di- 
rectly from  the  people  (Heb.  vii,  5).     See  Scribe. 

3.  The  second  tithe  C^Sd  ^^r*?.  iturrpoiiKarri)' 
This  festival  tithe  could  not  be  sold,  nor  given  or  re- 
ceived as  a  pledge,  nor  used  as  weight,  nor  exchanged, 
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but  might  be  given  away  as  a  present  (Misbna,  Afaaser 
SMentfi,  1).  If  the  distance  to  the  national  sanctuary 
iras  sii  great  a8.to  preclude  the  pomibility  of  conveying 
it  in  kind,  it  might  be  converted  into  specie,  and  the 
money  oouhl  only  be  expended  in  the  metropolis  in  or- 
dinary articles  of  food,  drink,  and  ointment  for  the  fes- 
tival meals  or  festival  sacrifices  which  were  eaten  at 
t hcae  social  repasts  (D^7S'?)r  ■'nat,i6u/.i,7;  iii,2;  Cha- 
ffiffuh,  i,  3).  There  were  storehouses  (HlSCb,  riixix) 
in  one  part  of  the  Temple,  under  the  superintendence 
of  priests  and  Levites,  in  which  the  tithe  was  kept  (2 
Chnin.  xxxi,  11-14;  Neh.  x,  38,  39;  xii,  44;  xiii,  12; 
Jueephus,  A  n/.  xx,  8, 8). 

4.  The  triefmwl,  or  poor,  tithe  ("^55  "^isyp,  nrw^o^c- 
Korai),  also  called  the  third  tithe  C^'O^  "^^r^,  ri  rpi- 
TTi  cecdrti,  Tobit  i,  7 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  iv,  8, 22),  and  the  sec- 
ond tif  he  {Mrtpov  iiriSfKaTov,  Sept.,  Deut.  xxvi,  12), 
.because  it  was  properly  the  second  tithe  converted  into 
the  poor  tithe,  to  be  given  to  and  connumed  by  the  poor 
at  home,  instead  of  conveying  it  to  the  metnipolis  tt>  be 
eaten  by  t  he  owner.     As  every  seventh  year  was  a  fal- 
It)w  year  not  yielding  a  regular  harvest,  it  was  eiiacteil 
that  the  second  til  he  should  be  eaten  in  Jerusalem  by 
the  owner  thereof  and  his  guests  in  the  first,  second, 
fiiurtb,  and  tifth  years  of  ihe  septennial  cycle,  and  be 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  third  and  seventh  years.     It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  series  of  taxes  reache<l 
its  completion  at  the  end  of  every  third  and  seventh 
year,  or  on  the  eve  of  Paswver  of  the  fourth  and  sev- 
enth yeara     Hence  it  is  that  the  third  year  is  denomi- 
nated the  year  of  tithe  CiD?^n  r3*,3)— i.e.  when  all 
the  tithes  had  taken  their  rounds  (Deut.  xxvi,  12),  and 
not  because,  as  some  critics  will  have  it,  the  annual 
lithe  of  the  earlier  legislator  was  afterwards  changed 
hv  the  Deuteronomist  into  a  triennial  tithe.     Hence, 
tmi,  the  spiritoal  heads  of  the  Jewish  people  in  and  be- 
tore  the  time  of  Christ  constituted  and  denominated  the 
lVe|)aration  Day  of  Passover  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
years  a  day  of  searching  and  removal  ("ilJS)  in.  accord- 
ance with  Dent,  xxvi,  12  (Mishna,  Alaaser  Sheniy  v,  6), 
«hen  every  Israelite  had  to  separate  all  the  tithes 
Mhich  he  ought  to  have  |uiid  in  the  course  of  the  three 
years,  but  which,  either  through  negligence  or  through 
Mtrne  untoward  circumstances,  he   had   failed  to  do. 
At  the  evening  sacrifice  on  the  last  day  of  Passover, 
ever^'  pilgrim,  liefore  pre|)aring  to  return  home,  had  to 
offer  a  prayer  of  confession,  in  accordance  with  ver.  13. 
As  this  confession  (^1*1^)  is  an  expansion  and  tradition- 
al exposition  of  ver.  18-15,  which  accounts  for  the  Chal- 
dee  and  other  vemions  of  the  passage  in  question,  we 
give  it  entire:  **I  have  removed  the  hallowed  things 
fn»ro  the  honse**  (i.e.  the  second  tithe  and  the  quadren- 
nial fruit  [Lev.  xix,  28,  etc.]);  **have  given  it  to  the 
l^evite"*  (i.  e.  ihe  I^evitical  tithe);  "and  also  given  it" 
(i.  e.  the  priestly  oifering  and  the  priestly  tithe)  "  to  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow"  (i.  e.  the 
poor  tithe). . .  "from  the  house'*  (i.  e.  from  the  dough 
[a>nip.  Numb,  xv,  17,  etc])  "  according  to  all  thy  com- 
mandments which  thou  hast  commanded  me'*  (i.e.  not 
given  the  second  tithe  before  the  first).     "  I  have  not 
transgressed  thy  commandments'*  (i.  e.  not  paid  one 
kind  for  the  other,  the  cut  for  the  standing,  the  stand- 
ing for  the  cut,  the  new  for  the  old,  nor  the  old  for  the 
new).    **  I  have  not  forgotten'*  (i.  e.  to  thank  thee  and 
to  remember  thy  name  thereby).     "  I  have  not  eaten 
thereof- in  my  mourning  ...  I  have  not  given  thereof 
to  the  dead"  (i.  e.  for  coffins,  shrouds,  or  mourners).     "  1 
have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  I>ml  my  (lod"  (i.  e. 
have  taken  it  to  the  chosen  sanctuary).     "  f  have  done 
all  that  thou  hast  commande<l  me"  (i.  e.  have  rejoiced 
and  caused  others  to  rejoice  therewith),  etc.  (Mishna, 
Matuer  Sheniy  v,  10-18).     In  the  two  years  of  the  sep- 
tennial cycle,  when  the  second  tithe  was  converted  into 
the  poor  tithe,  there  was  no  additional  second  tithe,  in- 


asmuch as  the  poor  tithe  took  its  place  (^faimonides, 
fod  Ua'Chezakity  Hilckoth  Mathtinuth  Anjim,  vi,  4). 
The  poor  could  go  into  a  field  where  the  poor  tithe  was 
lying  and  demand  of  the  owner  to  satisfy  their  wants. 
'Ihe  minimum  quantity  to  be  given  to  them  was  de- 
fined as  follows :  If  the  tithe  be  of  wheat,  ^  cab;  barley, 
1  cab;  spelt,  1  cab;  lenten-figs,  1  cab;  cake- tigs,  the 
weight  of  25  sicli;  wine,  ^  log;  oil,  ^  log;  rice,  \  cab; 
olives,  1  pound;  pulse,  3  cabs;  nuts,  10  nuts:  peaches, 
6  peaches;  pomegranates,  2;  citrons,  1 ;  and  if  of  any 
other  fruit,  it  shall  not  be  less  than  may  be  sold  for  i^urh 
a  sum  as  will  buv  food  sufficient  for  two  meals.  If  ihe 
owner's  means  are  slender  and  the  poor  so  numerous 
that  he  is  unable  to  give  to  each  the  specified  meaMire, 
he  is  to  produce  the  whole  tithe  and  place  it  before 
them  so  that  they  may  divide  it  among  themselves. 
The  owner  may  only  give  one  half  of  the  tithe  t<i  hU 
own  p<M>r  relatives,  and  the  other  he  must  distribute 
among  the  (toor  generally.  If  a  man  and  woman  a|)- 
ply  t(^eiher,  the  woman  is  to  be  satisfied  first.  No 
debts  are  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  tithe,  nor 
a  recompense  to  be  made  fur  benefits,  nor  captives  re- 
deemed, nor  is  it  to  be  devoted  to  nuptial  feasts  or  alms, 
nor  is  it  to  be  taken  out  of  Palestine  into  a  fureign  land 
(Maimonides,  ibid,  vi,  7-17).  Though  n<»  tithes  were 
paid  in  Palestine  in  the  sabbatical  year,  when  all  wa^ 
in  common  [see  Sabbatical  Year],  yet  the  land  of 
£g}'pi^  Ammon,  and  Moab  had  to  pay  them  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  Israel,  because  the  Sabbath  of 
the  soil  was  not  observed  in  these  count  rien.  while  the 
Babylonians  had  to  pay  the  second  tithe  ^Mishna,  Ya- 
daim,  iv,3 ;  Maimonides,  J  ad  //a-Chezaka,  J/ilchoth  Ma- 
thatwth  A  njimy  vi,  5). 

III.  OrifftnandObseiTunceofthe  Tilhal Iaiw, — With- 
out inquiring  into  the  reason  for  which  the  number 
ten  (q.  v.)  has  so  frequently  been  prelenrett  as  a  num- 
ber of  selection  in  the  cases  of  tribnte-ofTe rings  (Philn 
derives  ^hKa  from  lk\itt^at  [I)e  A'.  Orac,  ii,  184]),  both 
sacred  and  secular,  voluntary  and  compulsory,  we  may 
remark  that  the  practice  of  payuig  tithes  obtained 
among  different  nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
Thus  the  ancient  Phoenicians  and  the  Carthaginiai.n 
sent  tithes  annually  to  the  Tyrian  Hereules  (I>i«Kl.  Sir. 
XX,  14;  Justin,  xviii,  7);  the  southern  Arabians  could 
not  dispose  of  their  incense  before  paying  a  tenth  there- 
of to  the  priests  at  Sabota  in  honor  of  their  giKl  Sabis 
(Pliny,  Hist.  A'ti/.  xii,  82);  the  ancient  Pelasgians  paid 
a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of 
their  herds  to  their  deities  (I)ionys.  Halic.  i,  19, 28,  etc); 
and  the  Hellenes  consecrated  to  their  deities  a  tenth 
of  their  annual  produce  of  the  soil  (Xenoph.  HeUf7i,  i, 
7,  10),  of  their  business  profits  (Herod,  iv,  152),  of  con- 
fiscated estates  (Xenoph.  Uellen.  i,  7,  10),  of  their  spoils 
(Herod,  v,  77 ;  ix,  81 ;  Xenoph.  A  nab.  v,  8, 4 ;  Ihllen.  iv, 
3,  21;  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  33;  Pausan.  iii,  18,  5;  v,  10.  4;  x, 
10,  1 ;  rdf  i^KftraQ  tu>v  vfptyivofiirtiiv  roi^:  Sfo/j;  c«- 
^ftpovi';  Harpocration,  s.  v.  ^iKarfmiv;  and  Knobel, 
Comment,  on  Lev.  Txvii,  80).  Among  other  passages 
the  following  may  be  cited:  1  Mace,  xi,  85;  Henid.  i, 
89;  vii,  182;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  42;  Pausan.  v,  10,2;  Justin, 
XX,  3;  Arist.  CEctm.  ii,  2;  Livy,  v,  21 ;  Polyb.  ix,  89; 
Cicero,  V'err.  ii,  8,  6,  and  7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil, 
antl  "minutae  frugea"  are  mentioned) ;  Pro  l^g.  Manil, 
6;  Plut,  Affes.  ch.  xix,  p.  889;  Pliny,  Itist.  \at.  xii,  14; 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii,  6;  Rose,  Inscr,  Gr.  p.  215;  (libUm,  iii. 
301,  ed.  Smith;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  fruits 
tithed  and  offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  district  part(M>k,  in  Xenoph.  Armb.  v, 
3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  poor  man's  tithe- 
feast  mentioned  above. 

In  Hiblical  history  the  two  prominent  instances  of 
early  occurrence  are:  1;  Abram  presenting  the  tenth 
of  all  his  property,  according  to  the  Syrioc  and  Arabic 
versions  of  Heb.  vii,  and  Kashi  in  his  Commentary, 
but,  as  the  passages  themselves  ap|iear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchixedek  ((>en.  xiv,  20; 
Heb.  vii,  2, 6;  Josephus,  A  nt,  i,  10, 2 ;  Seklen,  On  Tithes, 
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ch.  i).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Luz,  devoting  a 
tenth  of  all  hia  property  to  (rod  in  case  he  should  re- 
turn home  in  safety  (Gen.  xxviii,  22).  These  instances 
bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  tithes  in  some  shape  or 
other  previous  to  the  Mosaic  tithe  system.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that,  like  many  other  Pentateu- 
chalordinanceR.  the  inspired  legislator  adopted  the  tithal 
law  into  the  divine  code  because  he  found  that,  with 
some  modiHcations,  this  primarily  voluntary  tax  was  a 
proper  stipend  f«>r  the  servants  of  the  sanctnar}%  and 
that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  means  of  promoting 
pilgrimage  tjo  the  national  sanctuary  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals, and  social  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

During  the  monarchy,  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
neglected,  and  it  seems  that  the  kings  claimed  them  for 
themselves  (1  Sam.  viii,  14, 15, 17;  with  1  Maoc.  ii,  3d). 
It  was,  however,  re-established  at  the  restorati(»n  of  re- 
ligion by  the  pious  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  6, 12), 
and  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babvlonian 
captivity  (Neh.  x,  38;  xii,  44;  xiii,  5,  12),  when  mate- 
rial alterations  and  raoditications  were  made  in  the  tith- 
al law  owing  to  the  altered  state  of  the  commonwealth 
and  to  the  dispro|)ortion  of  the  Levites  and  laymen. 
Onlv  341  or  360  Levites  returned  at  (irst  from  the  Bab- 
ylonian  captivity,  with  aliout  37,319  laymen ;  while  with 
Ezra  only  38  Levites  came  back,  with  1496  laymen; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  same^^lispro- 
portion  continued  aratHig  those  who  retunied  afterwards, 
as  well  as  in  the  gradual  and  natural  increase  of  the 
nation.  There  were  thus  97  laymen  to  1  Levite,  while 
the  tithe  of  9  laymen  amounteii  to  as  much  as  was  left 
for  each  jirivate  family ;  and  if  we  take  10  laymen  to 
1  Levite,  as  the  latter  had  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  priest, 
the  tithe  when  duly  paid  by  all  the  people  yioltied  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  Levites  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  in  Judna,  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, a  disproportionately  large  number  of  priests,  since, 
exclusive  of  those  who  had  no  register  (Ez.'v  ii,  62),  j 
4289  of  them  came  with  Zerubbabel — i.  e.  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  more  than  Levites — and  two  whole 
families,  besides  separate  individuals,  came  with  Ezra. 
These  could  not  pttssibly  have  subsisted  upon  the  legal 
dues  (Neh.  x,  36-39).  In  addition  to  the  miserably  pro- 
vided priestM,  there  were  the  612  Nethinim  who  came 
back  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  (Ezra  ii,  58 ;  viii,  20 ; 
Neh.  vii,  60),  for  whom  no  provision  whatever  existed. 
Ezra  had  therefore  to  take  the  superabundant  tithe 
from  the  Invites  for  the  support  of  the  priests  and  the 
Nethinim.  Hence  Josephus  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
priests  received  tithes  in  later  times  {Life,  Id;  Ant,  xi, 
5, 8 ;  XX,  8, 8 ;  9,  2 ;  Apunij  i,  22).  It  is  this  distribution 
of  the  Levitical  tithe  between  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites which  is  evidently  alluded  to  when  the  Talmud 
savs  that  Ezra  transferred  the  tithes  from  the  Levites 
to  the  priestJS  as  a  punishment  for  their  tardiness  in  re- 
turning fr«>m  exile  {Kethnhtth,  26  a;  Cholitt,  131  b;  Ye- 
bamofhy  86  b ;  Sotah,  47  b),  for  it  could  not  possibly  mean  j 
that  he  took  the  whole  tithe  away  from  the  Levites, 
since  that  would  be  at  variance  with  other  records  (comp. 
Ezra  X,  38,  39;  Neh.  xiii,  10,  13;  Tobit  i,  7,  with  Tos- 
sephoth  on  Kethubothy  26  a),  and  would  leave  the  Levites 
wholly  unprovided  for,  and  visit  the  good  Levites  who 
did  return  with  the  punishment  deserved  by  those  who 
remained  behind.  It  is,  moreover,  owing  to  this  distri- 
bution of  the  Levitical  tithe  efTected  bv  Ezra  that  the 
tithe  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  was  given  by  the  owner  to  his  friends  the  priests 
and  Levites,  the  other  was  taken  to  the  Temple  store- 
house, and  the  third  portion  was  distributed  in  Jerusa- 
lem among  the  poor  and  the  needy  chaberim  (D^'^an) 
= doctors  of  the  law  (Jerusalem  Sotah,  ix,  11 ;  Jerusa- 
lem Maaser  Sheni,  v,  16;  Babylon  YebamothfHQ  b). 

The  board  appointed  to  watch  over  the  tithes,  as 
well  as  the  storehouses,  which  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  for  the  reception  of  the  tithes  (2 


Chron.  xxxi,  11-14),  were  now  better  organized  than 
ever.  To  achieve  the  purpose  intended  by  Ezra  in 
the  new  division  of  the  tithe,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  collection  and  the  distribution  thereof 
should  take  place  under  the  careful  superintendence  of 
a  body  consisting  of  both  priests  and  Levites.  Such  a 
board  was  therefore  duly  appointed,  and  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  at  least  one  portion  of  the  tithes  should  be  tak- 
en to  Jerusalem  for  the  support  of  the  ministering  Le- 
vites. 

During  the  period  of  sacerdotal  degeneracy  and  Gre- 
cian ascendency  in  Palestine,  the  tithes  were  again  dis- 
continued; but  at  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees  the  strict 
payment  of  a  tenth  was  made  one  of  the  two  essential 
conditions  exacted  from  every  individual  who  desired 
to  become  a  chtdter  (*Qn)  =  member  of  this  associa- 
tion. The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  the  article  Phar- 
isee. 

IV.  Literature. — Mishna,  tractates  Maaserothf  MaU" 
ser  Shefti,  and  Bekoroth.  ix,  1-8;  and  the  Gemaras  on 
these  Mishnas;  Maimonides,  lad  f/a-Cftezaka,  f/iiehoth 
Mafkanuth  A  njim,  vi,  1-17 ;  Hilchoth  Maaser  and  MoQ' 
ser  Sheni;  Selden,  The  History  of  Tithes  (1618);  Hoi- 
tinger,  De  Decimis  Judaorum  (I^  B.  1718);  and  other 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Profframmntum, 
p.  170;  Spencer,  De  Legibus  fJebraorum  (Cantabrifriie, 
1727),  lib.  iii,  c.  x ;  ii,  720,  etc. ;  Michaelis,  CommetUa- 
ries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Engl,  transl.  London,  1814), 
art.  cxcii,  iii,  141 ,  etc. ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch,  de»  V'olkes  Isrwi 
(Nordhausen,  1855),  i,  62  sq.,  138  sq. 

TITHES  (Anglo-Saxon,  teofha,  a  fen/h).  a  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  by  ancient  usage,  and 
subsequently  by  law,  is  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  and  other  religious  uses.  In  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation the  very  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  the 
clergy  is  supposed  by  many  to  imply  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
vision for  their  maintenance.  This  obligation  has  been 
put  forwani  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  fn»m  the  earliest 
period.  The  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, St.  Cyprian  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
works  of  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the  oth- 
er fathers  of  both  divisions  of  the  Chnrch,  abound  with 
allusions  to  it.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  cus- 
tom of  consecrating  to  religious  purposes  a  tenth  of  the 
income  was  voluntary,  and  it  was  not  made  obligatory 
until  the  Council  of  Tours  in  667.  The  second  Council 
of  Macon,  in  585,  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  under 
pain  of  excommunication ;  and  Charlemagne,  by  his  ca- 
pitularies, formally  established  the  practice  within  those 
portions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  to  which  his  legis- 
lation extended. 

The  introduction  of  tithes  into  England  is  ascribed  to 
OflFa,  king  of  Mercia,  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century ;  and 
the  usage  passed  into  other  divisions  of  Saxon  ICngland, 
and  was  finally  made  general  by  Ethelwolf.  They  were 
made  obligat<irj'  in  Scotland  in  the  9th  centun*,  and  not 
long  after  in  Ireland.  At  first  the  choice  of  the  Church 
to  whom  a  person  paid  tithes  was  optional,  but  by  a  de- 
cretal of  Innocent  III,  addresse<l  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1200,  all  were  directed  to  pay  to  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  parishes.  According  to  Eng- 
lish law,  tithes  are  of  three  kinds — predial,  mixed,  and 
personal.  Predial  tithes  are  those  which  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  as  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  etc 
Mixed  tithes  are  those  proceeding  from  things  nourish- 
ed by  the  earth,  as  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.  Personal  tithes  are  those  arising  from  the 
profits  of  personal  industry'  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade, 
pn>fession,  or  occupation.  The  latter  were  generally 
paid  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary'  offering  at  Easter,  or 
some  other  period  of  the  year.  The  law  exempted 
mines,  quarries,  wild  animals,  game,  fish,  and  also  tame 
animals  kept  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  use  or  profit. 

Another  and  a  more  arbitrary  distinction  is  into  great 
and  tmall^the  first  being  tithes  of  grain,  hay,  wood, 
etc. ;  the  second  being  the  other  kind  of  predial,  as  well 
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AS  all  personal  and  mixed  tithes.  The  great  tithes  of  a 
parish  belon^ced  to  the  rector,  and  the  small  tithes  to 
the  vicar.  Tithes  were  originally  paid  in  kind,  as  the 
tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  lamb ;  but  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  involved  in  this  mode  of  payment  led  to  the 
adoption  of  other  methods.  This  was  dune  either  by 
the  pairment  of  a  fixetl  amount  each  year,  irrespective 
of  actual  prodace,  or  by  a  money  payment  mutually 
agreed  upon ;  by  a  partial  substitution  of  payment  or 
labor,  as  when  a  person  contributed  a  srosller  amount 
of  prcxluce,  but  free  from  the  expense  of  harvesting, 
etc ;  or  by  the  payment  of  a  bulk  sum  in  redemption 
of  the  impost,  either  fur  a  time  or  forever,  as  the  case 
might  be,  so  that  the  land  became  tithe«free.  By  1 
Elizabeth,  c  19,  and  13  Elizabeth,  c.  10,  such  alienations 
of  tithe-payment  were  restricted  to  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives. 

Originally  convents  occupying  lands  in  England  paid 
tithes  to  the  pariKshial  clergy ;  but  by  a  decretal  of  Pas- 
chal II  they  were  exempted  from  such  payments  in  re- 
gard to  lands  held  by  themselves  in  their  own  occupa- 
tion. This  exemption  was  confined  by  subsequent  leg- 
islation to  the  four  orders.  Templars,  Hospitallers,  Cis- 
teirianft,  and  Premonstratensians,  and  after  the  fourth 
Cooiicil  of  Literan,  A.I).  1215,  only  in  respect  of  lands 
held  bv  them  before  that  vear.  At  the  Reformation 
manv  of  the  forfeited  Church  lands  when  sold  were  held 
fiee  of  titheSi 

These  partial  exemptions,  and  the  fact  that  the  tithes 
were  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  made  it  very  unpopular  with  those  who 
were  obliged  to  pay,  and  especially  so  to  Dissenters.  A 
roeaaare  of  commutation  became  absolutely  necesssr}', 
but,  although  rec(»mmended  as  far  back  as  1822,  did  not 
liecome  law  until  1888.  Various  statutes  for  England 
or  Ireland  have  since  been  enacted  regulating  the  pav- 
roent  of  tithes  (6  and  7  William  IV,  c.  71 ;  7  William 
IV  and  1  Victoria,  c.  69;  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  (>4;  2  and 
3  Victoria,  c.  82;  and  6  and  6  Victoria,  c.  54).  Their 
object  for  England  is  to  sniistitute  a  money  rent-charge, 
varying  on  a  scale  regulated  by  the  average  price  of 
srniin  for  seven  years  for  all  the  other  forms  of  payment. 
In  Ireland  the  seulement  was  effected  by  a  commuta- 
limi  of  tithe  into  a  money  rent-charge  three  fourths  the 
former  valoe.  Tlie  Disestablishment  Act  of  1869  abol- 
ished tithes  and  created  a  common  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  clergy.  In 
Fnmce  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  Revolution,  and  this 
exaoaple  was  followed  by  the  other  Continental  coun- 
tries. In  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Quebec,  tithes  are 
still  collected  by  virtue  of  the  old  French  law,  yet  in 
force  there.  In  the  United  States,  tithes  are  exacte<l 
by  the  Mormon  hierarchy.  See  Bingham,  CkrUt,  A  ntiq. 
bk.  V,  ch.  v,  §  1  nq. 

Titian,  or  TiziAKO  Vecellio,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  painters,  and  the  prince  of  colorists  and  por- 
tiait-painters,  was  bom  in  the  territ4)ry  of  Venice,  at 
Gapo  del  Cadtire,  in  1477.  His  early  passion  for  art  was 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  parents,  who  placed  him  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Antonio  Rossi  of  Cadorc.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  Trevtgi,  and  became  the 
pnpil  of  5^bastiano  Zuocati.  He  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  Bellini,  ftrst  with  (xentile  and  afterwards  with 
Giovanni,  with  whom  he  was  fellow-pupil  with  Gior- 
irionc,  his  own  future  rival.  On  the  death  of  (viorgione, 
Titian  rose  rapidly  in  favor,  and  was  soon  afternanis 
invited  to  the  court  of  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara.  In 
1523  the  Senate  of  Venice  employed  him  to  decorate 
the  ball  of  the  council-chamber;  and  in  1580  he  went 
to  Bolof^na  and  painteil  a  portrait  of  Charles  V,  who  had 
come  ro  be  crowne<l  by  pope  Clement  VII.  About  this 
time  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  in  IMS  he  met  pope  Paul  III  at  Ferrara,  by  whom 
he  was  invited  to  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  by 
reason  of  pre^ioos  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1548,  where  he  was  received 
with  marks  of  great  distinction,  and  where  be  met  Mi- 


chael Angelo.  Declining  the  office  of  the  leaden  seal, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  only  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
Charles  V  to  visit  the  court  of  Spain,  and  reached  Madrid 
in  1550.  Here  he  became  a  gentleman  of  the  emperor's 
bedchamber,  a  count  palatine  of  the  empire,  received  the 
Order  of  St..lagu,  and  bad  bestowed  ii|)on  him  an  annual 
income  of  two  hundred  ducats.  After  a  residence  of 
three  years  at;  Madrid,  he  returned  to  Venice,  which  ho 
soon  left  for  Innspruck.  Returning  again  to  Venice,  he 
continued  there  until  his  death,  of  the  plague,  in  1576. 
There  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  woul<l  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  make  one.  One  of  his  grandest  achieve- 
ments is  the  Assumptum  of  the  Viryin,  From  1520  to 
1530  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  were,  SI,  Peter 
Martyr: — Victory  of  the  Venetians  over  the  Janizaries : 
— and  St,  Sebastum,  Other  noted  paintings  are,  AnAn- 
mincitition  (1537): — Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Apostles  (1541) : — Sacri^ce  of  Abraham  (eod.) : — David 
and  Goliath  (eod,)  .—Death  of  Abel  (eod.)— ^Ac  V^ryin 
(1543): — San  Tiziano  (eod.).  Among  the  religious 
works  which  he  executed  for  Philip  II  of  Spain  are. 
The  Last  Sujjper: — Christ  in  the  Garden: — St,  Marga^ 
ret  wUh  the  Drafjitn: — and  a  Martyrdom  of  San  Lo' 
renzo.  The  Academy  of  Venice  contains  his  Assump^ 
tion  and  Presentatitm  of  the  Virgin^  and  the  Manfrini 
Palace  in  the  same  citv  The  Kntombmeni  of  Christ.  In 
the  Esciirial  is  a  Last  Srfpperj  upon  which  he  labored 
seven  years ;  in  the  Uffizi  (Jallery,  A  Virgin  and  Child 
urifh  Saints;  and  in  the  Yatican^  Ch  list  Crmcned  with 
Thorns,  See  Northcote,  Life  of  Titian  (hnnd.  1830,  2 
vols.);  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, /.(/<?  of  Titian  (1876); 
Spooner,  Biog,  Did,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  s.  v. 

Title  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  *|^^X  tsiyHn^  a 
pillar  or  cippus  set  up  as  a  sepulchral  sign,  2  Kings 
xxiii,  17,  or  as  a  " waymark,"  Jer.  xxxi,  21 ;  "sign," 
Ezek.  xxxix,  15;  and  of  rirXoc*  Lot.  titvlus,  a  tablet 
with  a  superscription  (John  xix,  19,  20),  set  up  by 
Pilate  over  Christ's  cross  (q.  v.). 

TITLE,  in  the  canon  law,  is  that  by  which  a  cleric 
holds  his  benefice.  In  Church  records  and  deeds,  it  is  a 
Church  to  which  a  cleric  was  onlained,  and  where  he 
was  to  reside.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  cure  of  souls  and 
a  ministerial  charge.  Aiigu)(tine  says  that  the  title  of 
the  cross  was  written  in  Hebrew  for  ^ews  who  gloried 
in  (tod's  law;  in  Greek,  for  the  wise  <if  the  nations;  in 
Latin,  for  Romans,  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Hence 
churches  were  called  titles^  not  only  because  the  clergy 
took  titles  from  them  which  fixed  them  to  particular 
cures,  but  as  dedicated  to  the  Crucifioil.  The  appella- 
tion is  first  used  by  the  0)uncil  of  Rraga  (572).  A  title 
was  also  a  right  to  ser^^e  some  Church  from  which  an 
ordained  clerk  took  his  title,  a  name  derived  from  the 
titles  (»f  the  martyrs'  tombs,  at  which  serx-ice  was  origi- 
nally said,  and  so  called  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or 
the  fiscal  titulus  which  marked  buildings  belonging  to 
the  sovereign,  and  thus  also  churches  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  kings.  The  earliest  title  was  St.  Pudentiana, 
now  called  St.  Praxcdes.  The  Roman  cathedral  had.  in 
142,  a  title  or  paris«h  church  attached  to  it  by  pope  Pius 
I.  The  Council  of  Lateran  (1179)  enforced  onlinatiun 
on  a  distinct  title. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

TITLE  to  orders  in  Episcopal  churches.  This  is  best 
explained  by  quoting  the  3dd  canon  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England : 

"It  has  been  long  since  pnwided  by  many  decrees  r( 
the  ancient  fiithers  that  none  should  lie  ndmltted,  either 
denron  or  prie!>t,  who  hnd  not  first  some  certain  place 
where  he  mlj^ht  use  his  function  :  according  to  which  ex- 
amples we  do  ordoin  thnt  henceforth  no  person  tihnll  lie 
admitted  int;o  sncred  <irder8  except  (1)  he  fahnll  nt  ihiit 
time  exhibit  to  ilte  bishop  of  whom  he  desirelh  impo^i- 
tion  of  hands  a  presentiition  of  himself  to  some  ecciesi- 
nstictil  prefemieni  then  void  in  the  diitce^ie;  or  (2)  shnll 
brin^r  to  the  said  hl^'hop  a  tnie  and  undonhted  certiilotte 
thnt  either  he  is  provided  of  gome  church  within  the  mid 
di<H:ese.  where  he  may  attend  the  en  re  of  son  Is,  or  (8)  of 
some  minister's  phice  vnc^iut,  either  in  the  csthedrsl 
church  «>f  that  diocese,  or  in  some  other  colleiriare  church 
therein  also  sltmite,  where  he  may  execute  his  ministr}' ; 
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or  (4)  that  he  is  a  fellow,  or  in  right  as  a  fellow ;  or  (5)  a 
conduct  or  cliaplniii  iu  some  collej^e  in  Cmnbrid^e  or  Ox- 
ford :  or  (6)  except  he  he  a  muKter  of  nrtd  of  tlve  years* 
standing  that  liveth  of  his  own  charge  in  either  of  the 
nniversitiei*;  or  <7)  except  by  the  bitthop  hiIn^e1f  that  doth 
ordain  him  minister  he  be  shortly  after  to  be  admitted 
either  ti>  6ome  benefice  or  cnrate«hip  then  void.  And  if 
any  binhop  sliall  adinir.  any  per8<in  iut^)  the  ministry  that 
hath  none  of  iheiie  iitle8  ns  is  nforewiid,  then  he  shall 
keep  and  maintain  him  with  all  thinsrs  necesenry  till  he 
ilo  prefer  him  to  tiomc  eccle^iasi  ical  living:  and  if  the  said 
hiKhop  refnse  so  lo  d«»,  he  shall  be  >»ns*peuded  by  the  arch- 
bishop, being  assisted  with  another  bibhop,  from  giving 
orders  by  tlie  space  of  a  year." 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chtirch  of  the  United 
States,  canon  19  of  183*2, "  of  the  titles  of  those  who  are 
to  be  ordained  priests,"  declares — 

**No  person  shall  be  ordained  priest  unless  he  shall 
produce  to  the  binhop  a  salivfactory  oertiflc^ite  from  iM>me 
church,  parish,  or  couifregaiion  that  he  is  enf^aeed  with 
ihem,  and  that  they  will  receive  him  as  their  niinlster ;  or 
unle}«s  he  be  a  ini!>8ionai*y  under  the  ecclei^lastical  author- 
ity of  the  di«>cese  to  which  he  belongs,  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  some  missionary  society  rec4>!;nised  by  the  Gen- 
eral C(niYenti<m;  or  unless  he  be  engaged  as  a  professor, 
tutor,  or  instructor  of  youth  in  some  coUes^e,  academy,  or 
iither  seminary  of  learning  duly  incorporated"  {Digeit  of 
the  CatuniSj  p.  W). 

See  Eden,  ThfoL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet.  8.  v. 

Tittle  (diminutive  oHit),  an  old  English  word  sig- 
nifying the  merest  trifle  (see  nniiiptre,  MMe  Kducator^ 
iv,  211),  is  uscmI  in  the  A,  V.  (Matt,  v,  18;  Luke  xvi, 
17)  as  a  rendering  for  Ktpaiay  a  little  horn^  hence  a  point 
(eg.  of  a  sailyanl.  Lucan,  .Vaeif/,  4;  Polyb.  xiv,  10, 
11;  of  an  island,  Phiiostr.  Vit,  Soph,  i,  21,  2);  in  the 
New  Test^  the  apex  of  a  Heb.  letter,  such  as  distin- 
guishes 1  from  *^,  3  fnim  3,  i.  e.  the  slightest  distinc- 
tion (so  Philo,  in  FUicc.  p.  984  b).     See  Jot. 

Tittmann,  Johann  August  Heinrich,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  was  bom  at  Langcnsalza,  Aug.  1, 1773.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Ijcipsic,  and  in  1796  became 
one  of  the  theological  professors  in  the  latter  of  these 
universities.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1831.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  and  beUmg  to  various  departments  of  sacred 
science.  The  following  only  need  to  be  sj)ecified  here: 
TheoUMj.  Plncykiop.  (1798)  .-De  Synonymis  N.  T.  (1829), 
the  second  part  of  which  was  edited  after  his  death  by 
Hecher  (1832);  the  whole,  with  some  ap)>ended  disser- 
tations, translated  into  English  by  Craig  {fCdinb.  Bib. 
Citbiiift  [1833-37,  2  vols.]):— and  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Test., "ad  fidem  optimorum  librorum  re- 
cens.*'  (1820-24).  His  polemical  writings,  in  which  he 
labors  to  reconcile  theology  with  philosophy,  and  to  de- 
fend evangelical  truth  against  rationalism,  are  the  most 
valu  ibie  productions  of  his  i^n. 

Tittmann,  Karl  Chziatiau,  father  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  GrtKSAbardau,  near  (xrimma,  Aug.  20, 
1744.  He  was  appointeil  deac<Hi  at  Langensalza  in 
1770,  professor  of  the<di»gy  and  provost  at  Wittenberg 
in  1775,  and  general  superintendent  there  in  1784.  In 
1789  he  was  made  KirchenrcUh  and  superintendent  at 
Dresden,  and  died  there,  Dec.  6,  1820.  He  was  a  man 
of  cultured  and  elegant  rather  than  powerful  mind, 
and  was  deeply  iuii)ued  with  pious  feeling  and  evangeli- 
cal sentiment.  These  characteristics  arc  apparent  in 
his  Meletemtita  Sacra  siee  Coimnent,  KxegeticO'Ci'it.- 
dttgntiticus  in  Kvang,  Jwinnia  (Lipts.  1816),  a  work  full 
of  good  thought*,  gcMHl  sense,  and  genuine  piety,  but  de- 
ficient in  critical  acumen  and  exegetical  ability.  It  has 
iiecn  translated  into  English,  and  forms  2  vols,  of  the 
J'Alinb.  liib.  Cabinet,  In  his  Optmculn  Theologica  (1803) 
are  some  dissertations  of  an  exegetical  character.  Per- 
haps his  best  work  is  his  Tract atys  de  Vesligii*  Gnosti- 
(vruin  in  N.  T.  frustra  Quasitis  (Lips.  1773),  See 
Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  V, 

Titular  Bishops  are  bishops  with  no  stated  charge, 
but  who  are  bishops  in  fxirtibns  infidelium.  The  custom 
anise  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  in  the  assigning  of 
liishops  to  those  parts  which,  though  once  Christian- 
ized, had  at  length  fallen  under  Saracen  doiuiniun.    The 


Church  of  Rome  adopts  the  same  custom,  and  has  bish- 
ops of  Tarsus,  Ephesus,  Alep))o,  etc.  This  Church  has 
229  titulars.  The  primitive  Church  made  it  a  law  that 
no  one  should  be  ordained  at  large,  but  should  have  a 
specitic  charge.  "  This  rule  concerned  bishops  as  well  ta 
the  inferior  clergy ;  for  the  nuUateneruws  of  later  ages,  as 
Panormita  calls  titular  and  ut4)pian  bishops,  were  rarely 
kuowu  in  the  primitive  Church." 

Tit&lus,  the  I^atin  name  given  to  early  churches, 
as  if  in  contradistinction  to  the  itkit/^i-m/,  or  those  erect- 
ed over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  See  Maktyk;  Mensa. 
The  tituli  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  parish  churches  un- 
der the  care  of  presbyters,  who  t<M>k  their  titles  fn)ni 
them.  Whv  thev  were  called  ti/uli  is  not  exacilv 
agreed  among  learned  men.  Baninius  says  that  it  is 
because  they  had  the  sign  of  the  cross  u{M>n  them,  by 
which  sign  or  title  they  were  kuowu  to  beloug*to  Christ. 
See  Title. 

Ti'tus  (Gnecized  TtroCt  a  common  Latin  name,e.g. 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  emperor  whose  triumphal  arcii 
[q.  v.]  still  stands  in  Rome;  once  in  the  AiKicrypha  [2 
Mace,  xi,  84]  of  a  Roman  ambassador  to  the  Jews  [f^a 
Manlius]),  a  noted  Christian  teacher,  and  fellow-labor- 
er of  Paul.  He  was  of  Greek  origin  (possibly  a  native 
of  Antioch  ),  but  was  converted  by  the  a|xtstle,  who 
therefore  calls  him  his  own  son  in  the  faith  ((lal.  ii,  3; 
Tit.  i,  4).  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  early  history. 
The  following  account  of  his  later  movements  and  of 
the  epistle  to  him  is  taken  chiefly  from  Howsou's  article 
in  Smith's  Diet,  oj'the  Bible,  s.  v. 

1.  Sources  qfJnformatiotK — Our  materials  for  the  bi- 
ography of  this  companion  of  Paul  must  be  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  tlie  Galatians,  and  to  Titus  himself, 
combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  alL  The  reading  Tiroi' 
'lovoTov  in  Acts  xviii,  7  is  t(M)  precarious  for  any  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  it.  Wieseler,  indeed,  lays  some 
.slight  stress  upon  it  {Chronol.  de*  apost.  Ztrit.  [(iotu 
1848],  p.  204),  but  this  is  in  ctmnection  with  a  tlieory 
which  needs  every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hyiwthesis 
that  Titus  and  Timothy  were  the  same  {lersim  (King, 
Who  mts  St.  Titmf  [Dublin,  1853]),  it  is  certainly  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable  (see  2  Tim.  iv,  10).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  suggestion  of  Miircker  (Mei- 
ning.  1861),  that  Titus  of  the  epistles  is  the  same  per- 
son with  Silvaiuis,  or  Silas,  of  the  Acts,  although  there  is 
nothing  that  absolutely  forbids  such  an  identiflcattou. 

2.  //is  Known  Jom-neys. — Taking  the  passages  in  the 
epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  referreil 
to,  we  turn  Hrst  to  (ial.  ii,  1,3.  We  ouioeive  the  jour- 
ney mentioned  here  tn  be  identical  with  that  (recttrdetl 
in  Acts  xv)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to 
decide  tlie  tpiestiou  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  (o 
the  (ientiles  (A.D.47).  Here  we  see  Titus  in  cl«ise  as- 
sociation with  Paul  and  Baniabas  at  Antioch.  He  goes 
with  them  to  Jerusalem.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  nvtg 
dXXoi  of  Acts  XV,  2,  who  were  deputed  to  accompany  them 
from  Antioch.  His  circumcision  was  either  not  insist- 
ed on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was  flrmly  resisted 
(oi'ic  ^vayKatT^  ire/ocrftiy^^vat).  He  is  very  emphat- 
ically S|M»ken  of  as  a  (ieutile  ("EXXjyv),  by  whicli  is 
most  probably  meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gen- 
tiles. Here  is  a  double  contrast  from  TiroolJiy,  who 
was  circumcised  b}'  Patd's  own  directions,  and  one  of 
wIkmc  parents  was  Jewish  (xvi,  1,  3;  2  Tim.  i,  5;  iii, 
15).  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  oouncil, 
to  have  been  specially  a  representative  of  the  clmrt-h 
of  the  uncircumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentione<1  as  apparently  to  im- 
ply that  he  had  become  personally  known  to  tho  (iala- 
tian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine  wiih  two 
other  circumstances,  vi;:.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Oirinthiaiis  were 
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probably  written  within  a  few  months  of  each  other 
[see  Galatlass,  Epistlk  to],  and  both  during  the 
same  journey.  From  the  latter  of  these  two  epistles 
we  obtain  fuller  notices  of  Titus  in  cuuuectiun  with 
l*auL 

After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii,  23),  and  spending 
a  loii|;  time  hi  Ephesus  (xix,  1-xx,  1),  the  apostle  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia  bv  wav  of  Trons.     Here  he  ex- 
f>ecte<l  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii,  13),  who  had  been  sent 
on  &  mission  to  Corinth.     In  this  hope  he  was  disap- 
IMiinted  [tiee  Tkoas],  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joined 
liim  (vii,  6,  7,  13-15).     Here  we  begin  to  see  not  only 
the  above-mentioned  fact  of  the  mission  of  this  disciple 
to  Cktrinth.and  the  strong  personal  affection  which  sub- 
»istetl  between  him  and  Paul  (iv  ry  irapowri^  avrovj 
ver.  7),  but  also  some  part  of  the  purport  of  the  mission 
itself.     It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at  Connth 
rebuke<l  in  the  first  epistle,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 
tir»t  epistle  on  the  offending  Church.     We  learn,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mission  was  so  far  successful  and  satis- 
factory: avayyiXXiav  rriv  vfiCJv  ivivo^mv  (ver.  7), 
i\vm,^rin  *»i"  iitrdvoiav  (ver.  9),  Trfv  iravTwv  vfi&v 
viraKoiiu  (ver.  15);  and  we  are  enabled  also  to  draw 
from  Lhe  chapter  a  strong  conclu^on  regarding  the 
warm  zeal  and  sympathy  of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what 
waa  evil,  his  rejoicing  over  what  was  good :  ry  vapa- 
kXm'/ch  y  TrapiKXif^ri  tift  vfttv  (ver.  7) ;  dpavuravrai 
rb  'O'fivfia  airroh  clttu  vavnav  vfi&v  (ver.  13);  ra 
trtrXayx^ft  fWTOv  TctpiooorkputQ  tiq  vfici^  iariv  (ver. 
15).     llut  if  we  proceed  further  we  discern  another 
l>art  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted.    This 
had  reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress, 
f«»rtlie  poor  Christians  of  Judsea — Ka&wc  ttjOoc Wjp^aro, 
viii,  6,  a  phrase  which  shows  that  he  had  been  active 
and  zealous  in  the  matter,  while  the  Girinthians  them- 
selves aeem  to  have  been  rather  remiss.     This  connec- 
tion of  his  mission  with  the  gathering  of  these  char- 
itable funds  is  also  pnived  by  another  passage,  which 
contains,  moreover,  an  implied  assertion  of  his  integrity 
in  the  business  (/i//  ri  k7r\tovtKTti<nv  vfiac  TiroCf  xii, 
18).  and  a  statement  that  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
the  errand  ( n-apeicaXcffa  Tirov,  ibid.).     Thus  we  are 
prepared  for  what  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after 
his  encouraging  conversations  with  Titus  regarding  the 
Corinthian  Church.     He  sends  him  back  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  in  com|»anv  with  two  other  trust- 
worthy  Christians  [see  Tuophimus;  Tychici;s]«  bear- 
ing the  second  epistle,  and  with  an  earnest  request 
{irtipeucnXiattif  viii,  6;  ri^v  irapttKXtfmVi  ver.  17)  that 
he  would  Hoe  to  the  completion  of  the  collection,  which 
he  had  zealously  promoted  on  his  late  visit  {'it^a  ko^wq 
7rpOfrfipK*tTOf  ovTtac  icai  iiriTfXetry,  ver.  6),  Titus  him- 
self being  in  nowise  backward  in  undertaking  the  com- 
mii»ion.     On  a  review  of  all  these  (Mssages,  elucidating 
as  they  do  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  the  duties  he 
discharged,  and  his  close  and  faithful  co-operation  with 
Paul,  we  sec  how  much  meaning  there  is  in  the  apos- 
tle's short  and  forcible  description  of  him  (Eire  virip 
Tirow,  Kotvutviti:  iiii.Q  xai  tiq  vfidq  ffvvipySi'i  ver.  23). 

All  that  has  prece<led  is  drawn  from  direct  state- 
ments in  the  epistles;  but  by  indirect  though  fair  in- 
ference we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which  gives 
coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucidations  of 
the  close  connection  of  Titus  with  Paul  and  the  Corin- 
thian Church.  It  has  generally  been  considered  doubt- 
ful who  the  aciX(^i  were  (I  Cor.  xvi,  11, 12)  that  to<ik 
the  first  epistle  to  Corinth.  Timothy,  who  had  been 
recently  sent  thither  from  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  22),  could 
not  have  been  one  of  them  {idv  iX^if  Ti/i.  1  Cttr.  xvi, 
lU),  and  Apollos  declined  the  commission  (ver.  12). 
.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  messengers  who  took 
that  first  letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever 
that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  sec- 
ond letter  (WaptKo^ttra  Tiror,  Kai  avvan^OTfiXa  riv 
QotX^w,2  0>r.  xii,  18).  This  view  was  held  by  Mac- 
knighc  and  very  clearly  set  forth  by  him  {Tran»l.of 
Ot€  AjfQttoUcal  £putleSf  tpiih  Conim,  [Ediub.  1829],  i, 


451, 674 ;  ii,  2, 7, 124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
by  Prof.  Staidey  {Corinthians^  2d  ed.  p.  348,  492),  but 
it  has  I)een  worked  out  by  no  one  so  elaborately  as  by 
Prof.  Lightfoot  (^Camb,  Joui-nal  of  Chissicul  and  Sacred 
Philology f  ii,  201,  202).  There  is  some  danger  of  con- 
fusing Titus  and  the  hrothei'  (2  Cor.  xii,  18),  i.e.  thr 
brethren  of  1  Cor.  xvi,  11,  12,  who  (according  to  this 
view)  t4x>k  the  first  letter,  with  TUus  and  the  brethren 
(2  Cor.  viii,  lG-24)  who  took  the  second  letter.  As  tt) 
the  connection  between  the  two  contemporaneous  mis- 
sions of  Titus  and  Timotheus.  this  obser\'ation  mav  be 
made  here,  that  the  difference  of  the  two  errands  mav 
have  had  stjme  connection  with  a  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  agents.  If  Titus  was  the  firmer 
and  more  energetic  of  the  two  men,  it  was  natural  to 
give  him  the  task  of  enforcing  the  apostle's  rebukes, 
and  urging  on  the  flagging  business  of  the  collection. 

A  oHisiderable  interval  now  elapses  before  we  come 
upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  Paul's  first  ini- 
prisi)nment  is  concluded,  and  his  last  trial  is  impending. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  to- 
gether in  Crete  (aTrlXiirov  <Te  iv  Kpijryj  Tit.  i,  6).  We 
see  Titus  remaining  in  the  island  when  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  apostle. 
Fnim  this  letter  we  gather  the  following  biographical 
details :  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  that  he  was  origi- 
nally converted  through  Paul's  instrumentality;  this 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  yvrjmop  riKvor^ 
which  occurs  so  emphatically  in  the  opening  of  the 
epistle  (ver.  4).  Next  we  leani  the  various  particulars 
of  the  responsible  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in 
Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  (iva  rd  XeitroiTa  iviSiop^uftryt  ver. 
5),  and  he  is  to  organize  the  Church  throughout  the 
island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  every  city.  See 
GoirrvNA;  Las.&\.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (ver.  (>-9) ;  and  we 
learn,  further,  that  we  have  here  the  repetition  of  in- 
structions previously  furnished  by  word  of  mouth  (i^j; 
tyM  aoi  ^UTQ^dftjjv,  ver.  5).  Next  he  is  to  control  anil 
bridle  {iirarrofii'CiiVi  ver.  11)  the  restless  and  mischie- 
vous Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory'  in  so  d<iing 
(tXiyx^  oiTot'f  oironJ^wt,  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in 
the  same  i^pirit  are  reiterated  (ii,  1,  15;  iii,  8).  He  is 
to  urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon 
the  women  (ii,  3-5),  some  of  whom  {irp€<rfivTiSai'fVer,3), 
possibly,  had  something  of  an  ofiicial  character  (koXo- 
dtdaffKoXovi't  'iva  ffiu^oviLunji  rd^  vkaQy  ver.  3, 4).  He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  conduct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  U\ 
impress  upon  the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  po- 
sit i<in  (ver.  9, 10);  he  is  to  check  all  social  and  political 
turbulence  (iii,  1),  and  also  all  wild  theological  s})ecula- 
tions  (ver.  9);  and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  hereti- 
cal (ver.  10).  When  we  consider  all  these  particulars 
of  his  duties,  we  see  not  only  the  confidence  repose<l  in 
him  by  the  afiostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determi- 
nation and  strength  of  purpose,  and  therefore  the  prob- 
ability that  this  was  his  character;  and  all  this  is  en- 
hanced if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsupiMrted 
position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral  charac- 
ter of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers  (i,  12, 13).     See  Cketb. 

The  notices  which  remain  are  more  strictly  personal. 
Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and 
Tychicus  (iii,  12),  and  then  he  is  to  hasten  {(nrovlatrov) 
to  join  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  the  apostle  is  proposing 
to  pass  the  winter  (ibid.).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in 
Crete,  or  expected  there;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on 
their  journey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they 
need  for  it  (ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and 
Apollos  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they 
were  bcf<»re  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Corinth. 

The  movements  of  Paul,  with  which  these  later  in- 
structions to  Titus  are  connected,  are  con6idere<l  eli»e- 
where.  See  Pai^l;  TtMOTiiy.  We  need  onlv  observe 
here  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  inserting 
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the  visits  to  Crete  and  NicopoHs  in  any  of  the  journeys 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  objec- 
tions to  giving  the  epistle  any  date  anterior  to  the  voy- 
age to  Rome.  See  Titus,  Epistlk  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging  these  circum- 
stances, if  we  suppose  Paul  to  have  travelled  and  writ- 
ten after  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  further  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  what 
Paley  has  well  called  the  affinity  of  this  epistle  and  the 
first  to  Timothy.  Whether  Titus  did  join  the  apostle 
at  NicopoHs  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  naturally  connect 
the  mention  of  this  place  with  what  Paul  wrote  at  no 
great  interval  of  time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  (T(Voc  «C  AaX/iaWav,  2  Tim.  iv,  10) ;  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  NicopoHs,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  See  Nicopous.  From  the  form  of  the 
whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had 
been  with  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final  imprisonment: 
but  this  cannot  be  asserted  confidently.  The  touching 
words  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage  might  seem  to  im- 
ply some  reproach,  and  we  might  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  second  Demas:  but,  on 
the  whole,  this  seems  a  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

3.  Tradifiomm/  Close  of  his  Career, — Whatever  else 
remains  is  legendary,  though  it  may  contain  elements 
of  truth.  Titus  is  connected  by  tradition  with  Dalma- 
tia, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  rev- 
erence in  that  region.  This,  however,  may  simply  be  a 
result  of  the  passage  quoted  immediately  above :  and  it 
is  observable  that  of  all  the  churches  in  modem  Dal- 
matia (Neale,  Ecclesiohffical  N'ofes  on  Dalm,  p.  175) 
not  one  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  connec- 
tion of  Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specitic  and  con- 
st«nt,  though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in 
the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced  age 
(Dusebius,  Hisf,  Eccles.  iii,  4,  2;  Theodoret,  Ad  I  Tim. 
iii,  1 ;  Const,  A  post,  vii,  46;  Jerome,  Ad  Tit.  ii,  7;  Isi- 
dore, Vit,  Sanct.  87).  The  modern  capital,  Candia,  ap- 
pears to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place 
(Cave,  Apostoltci,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment  IJe 
Vila  et  A  ctis  Titi^  by  the  lawyer  Zenas  (Fabricius,  Cod. 
Apoc.  iV.  T.  ii,  831,  832),  Titus  .is  called  bishop  of  Gor- 
tyna ;  and  on  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a  ruined  church, 
of  ancient  and  soljd  masonry-,  which  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is  occasionally  celebrated 
by  priests  from  the  neigliboring  hamlet  of  Metropolis 
(Falkener,^n}^/tii«  in  Crete^/roni  a  AfS,  f/istort/  o/C<in- 
dia^  btf  Onorio  Belliy  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  Megalo- 
Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  Cretans  when  thev  were  nivaded  bv  the 
Venetians;  and  the  Venetians  themselves,  after  their 
conquest  of  the  island,  adopted  him  to  some  of  tlie  hon- 
ors of  a  patron  saint;  for  as  the  response  after  the  pray- 
er for  the  Doge  of  Venice  was  "  Sancte  Marce,  tu  nos 
adjuva,"  so  the  response  after  that  for  the  duke  of  Can- 
dia was  "Sancte  Tite,  tu  nos  adjuva"  (Pashley,  Travels 
in  Crete,  i,  6.  175).  The  day  on  which  Titus  is  com- 
memorated is  Jan.  4  in  the  Latin  calendar,  and  Aug. 
25  in  the  Greek. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking  though 
extravagant  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with  Ara- 
philochius  and  Methodius,  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1644). 
This  panegyric  has  many  excellent  points,  e.  g.  it  incor- 
porates well  the  more  important  passages  from  the  Sec-  , 
ond  Epistle  to  the  Omnthians.  The  following  are 
stated  as  facts.  Titus  is  related  to  the  proconsul  of  the 
island:  among  his  ancestors  are  Minos  and  Rhada- 
manthus  (ol  Ik  Aiot^).  Early  in  life  he  obtains  a  copy 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short 
time.  He  goes  to  Judsea,  and  is  present  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned  in  Acts  i,  15.  His  conversion  takes  place 
before  that  of  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
himself  closely  to  the  apostle.  Whatever  the  value  of 
these  statements  may  be,  the  following  description  of 


Titus  (p.  166)  is  worthy  of  quotation :  6  irpurroc  r^C 
KprjT<»w  kKKXtjaiac  ^ffik^ioc  *  r^c  aXfi^iia^  6  trrvXoQ ' 
t6  rtfc  irioTidt^  tpturpa'  ruv  EifayyfXiKwv  KTfpvy/id' 
TUfV  ri  amyriTOii  aoXiriy^*  rb  v^^iiKhv  rqq  UclvXov 
yXtomjg  awfjxiif^a. 

See  Walch,  De  Tito  Viro  Apostolic.  (Jen.  1741 ;  also 
in  his  Miscellan.  Sacra  [Arost.  1744],  p.  708  »q.) ;  Uuw- 
son.  Companions  of  St.  Patd  (Lond.  1871),  ch.  v. 

TITUS,  Epistlk  to.  This  is  the  third  of  the  so- 
called  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  following  immediately 
after  those  to  Timothv. 

I.  A  uthenticity. — In  this  respect  there  are  no  special- 
ties in  this  epistle  which  require  any  very  elaborate 
treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral  Letters  of 
Paul.  See  Timothy,  First  Epistle  Ta  If  those  two 
were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confidently  to 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  received  as  PauFs,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship 
of  that  to  Titus.  Amid  the  various  combinations  which 
are  found  among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  far,  indeed,  as  these 
doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all.  the  alignment  is 
more  in  favor  of  this  than  of  either  of  those.  Tatian 
accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  rejected  the  other 
two.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but 
kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus.  Schleiermacher  and  Neander 
invert  this  process  uf  doubt  in  regard  to  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy,  but  believe  that  Paul  wnite  the 
present  letter  to  Titus.  Credner,  too,  believes  it.  to  be 
genuine,  though  he  pronounces  1  Tim.  to  be  a  forger}*, 
and  2  Tim.  a  compound  of  two  epistles. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  external  evi- 
dence, this  epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a  ground  as 
the  others  of  the  pastoral  group,  if  not  a  firmer  ground. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  than  the  quotations 
and  references  in  Irenseus,  C.  Hares,  i,  16,  3  (see  Tit.  iii, 
10) ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  350  (comp.  Til.  i,  12),  and 
iii,  8, 4 ;  by  TertuU.  De  Pratscr.  /far.  c. 6  (comp.  Til.  iii, 
10,  11),  and  A  dr.  Marc.  v.  21 ;  and  by  Origen,  in  many 
places  (Lardner,  Works,  vol,  ii,8vo) ;  to  say  nothing  of 
earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr,  IHtd.  c.  Tryph.  47  (see 
Tit.  iii,  4),  which  can  hardly  be  doubted;  Theoph.  Ad 
Autol.  ii,  95  (see  Tit.  iii,  5);  iii,  126  (see  ver.  1),  which 
are  probable;  and  Clem.  Rom. 2  Cor.  i  (see  ibid.),  which 
is  possible. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for  instance, 
irinrvQ  b  \6yoQ  (iii,  8),  vyuuvovtra  diSa<rKa\ia  (i,  9;  ii, 
1 ;  comp.  i,  13 ;  ii,  8),  (rat^povfiv,  aunpptav^  (Tta^uv*^^  (i, 
8 ;  it,  5, 6, 12),  owrijpioi;,  ffutTijp,  ffto^ui  (i,  3, 4 ;  it,  10,  11, 
13;  iii,  4,  5,  7),  'Iot;^a7icof  pv^ot  (i,  14;  comp.  iii,  9), 
iirt^avfia  (ii,  18),  diffkiina  (i,  I),  tXtog  (iii,  5:  in  i,  4 
the  word  is  doubtful).  All  this  tends  to  show  that  this 
letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  with  the  other  two.  But, on  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  epistle  has  marks  in  its  phraseology*  and 
style  which  assimilate  it  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  Such  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  f<»l- 
lowing :  Ktipvypnri  o  Iwurrfv^v  *y<w  (i,8);  the  quota- 
tion from  a  heathen  poet  (ver.  12);  the  use  of  ddwiftn^ 
(ver.  16) ;  the  "going  off  at  a  woni"  (ffwr^poc  . . .  *V*- 
(paPij  yap  .  .  .  ttuirripioQ  .  .  .  ii,  10, 11) ;  and  the  modes 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  (ver.  18)  and 
of  free  justification  (iii,  5-7)  come  to  the  surface.  As  to 
any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed  indications  of  ad- 
vanced hierarchical  arrangements,  it  is  to  be  ob«erve<t 
that  in  this  epistle  irp^fr^vnpoQ  and  tviitKoiro^  are  used 
as  synonymous  (iVa  KaTaarfinyQ  vptvfivripovQ  ... 
hi  yAp  Tov  k-jriaKoirov.  .  .  .  i,  5, 7),  just  as  they  are  in 
the  address  at  Miletus  about  the  year  A.D.  56  (Acta  xx, 
17,  28).  At  the  same  time,  this  epistle  has  features  of 
its  own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of  abniptnesa  and  se- 
verity, which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  Cretan  population  [see  Crete],  partly 
out  of  the  character  of  Titus  himself.  If  all  these  things 
are  put  together,  the  phenomena  are  seen  to  be  very 
uu]ike  what  would  be  presented  by  a  forgery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  ovem-helming  difficulty  of  im- 
agining who  could  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  if  it  were  not  Paul  himself. 

To  the  objections  of  the  German  critics,  founded  upon 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  date  of  this  epis- 
tle, the  best  reply  will  be  furnished  by  ascertaining,  if 
pci^jible,  when  and  where  the  epistle  was  written  (see 
below);  but  even  should  we  fail  in  this,  it  would  be 
liirange  were  we  to  relinquish  our  conviction  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  an  ancient  writing  simply  because,  possess- 
ing ver>'  imperfect  information  as  to  many  parts  of  the 
alleged  author's  history",  we  were  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty when  he  was  in  circumstances  to  compose  it. 

II.  Date, — The  only  circumstances  stated  in  the  epis- 
tle itaelf  calculated  to  aid  us  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion are,  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  Paul  had  re- 
cently visited  Crete  (i,  5);  that  he  was  about  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Nicupolis  (iii,  12);  and  that  ApoUos  was 
about  to  visit  Crete,  on  his  way  to  some  other  place 
(ver.  13).  1  here  are  three  hy^jotheses  that  have  been 
fumied  in  order  to  meet  these  facta,  especially  the  tirst, 
namely  PauFs  visit  to  Crete. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Paul 
visited  Crete  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii,7);  but  the 
sbonnees  of  his  visit  at  that  time,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made,  and  the  improbability  of  his 
expecting  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nicopolis, 
place  it  out  of  the  quei«tion  to  suppose  that  it  was  to 
till!)  vihit  he  refers  in  this  epistle.  As  this  is,  however, 
the  only  visit  recordeil  by  Luke,  in  rejecting  it  we  are 
forcetl  to  suppose  another  vii«it,  and  to  tind  some  period 
in  the  apostle's  life  when  it  was  probable  that  such  a 
visit  was  paid. 

2.  It  has  been  thought  by  Hug  that  the  period  re- 
ftprred  to  in  Acta  xviii,  18, 19  admits  of  our  placing  this 
visit  to  Crete  within  it.     Paul,  at  that  time,  was  on  his 
jouniey  from  Corinth  to  Palestine,  but  on  some  account 
or  other  Umled  at  Epbesus.     This  leads  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  apostle  must  either  voluntarily  have  de- 
parted from  the  usual  course  in  order  to  visit  some  place 
lying  between  Corinth  and  Epbesus;  or  that  he  must 
hare  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue.     In  either  case  the  probability  of 
hi^  visiting  Crete  at  that  time  is  strong.     We  find,  from 
the  above  statement  made  by  Paul  in  this  epistle,  that 
.\pollo«,  if  at  this  time  on  his  way  from  Epbesus  to 
Corinth  (Acta  xviii,  24,  27;  xix,  1),  was  to  touch  at 
Crete;  which,  it  has  been  assumed,  renders  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  customary  for  ships  sailing  between 
these  two  porta  to  call  at  Crete  by  the  way ;  and  Paul 
nay  have  availed  himself  of  this  practice  in  order  to 
visit  Crete  before  going  io  Palestine.     Or  he  may  have 
ttiieil  in  a  ship  bound  directly  fn>m  Corinth  to  Pales- 
tine, and  have  been  driven  out  of  his  course,  shipwreck- 
ed on  Crete,  and  obliged  to  sail  thence  to  Ephesus  as 
his  only  remaining  method  of  getting  to  his  original 
destination — a  supposition  which  will  not  appear  very 
improbable  when  we  remember  that  Paul  must  have 
Buffered  several  shipwrecks  of  which  Luke  gives  no  ac- 
««mt(2  Cor.  xi,  26, 26) ;  and  that  his  getting  to  Ephe- 
n»  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  is  a  fact  for 
^'hich,  in  mroe  way  or  other,  we  are  bound  to  account. 
(?aal  evidetuly,  however,  took  that  route  as  the  only 
one  of  general  travel,  there  being  no  vessel  sailing  di- 
nct  ffXND  Corinth  to  Ciesarea  or  Antioch.)     It  was  while 
"taring on  this  occasion  at  Ephesus  that  Hug  supposes 
P»"l  to  have  written  this  epistle. 

As  oonBrmator}'  of  this  have  been  adduced  the  two 
^^n  facta  above  referred  to  as  mentioned  in  the  epis- 
tfe  itaelf,  viz.  the  visit  of  Apollos  to  Crete,  and  Paul's  in- 
tention to  winter  at  Nicopolis.  From  Acts  xix,  1  we 
jpsm  that  during  the  time  Aixdlos  was  residing  at  Cor- 
>Qtb,  whence  he  had  gone  from  Ephesus,  Paul  was  en- 


gaged in  a  tour  through  the  upper  coasts  (viz.  Phrygia 
and  Galatia;  comp.  Acts  xviii,  23),  which  ended  in  his 
return  to  Ephesus.  This  tour  was  commenced  after  the 
apostle  had  been  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  (ver.  22). 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Paul  left  Antioch  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Apollos  reached  Corinth.  But  Apol- 
los went  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus,  Paul  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  Ephesus.  At  this  city,  therefore,  they  may 
have  met;  and  before  leaving  it  Paul  perhaps  wrote 
this  epistle,  and  gave  it  to  Apollos  to  deliver  to  Titus  at 
Crete,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Further.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast ; 
after  which  he  visited  Antioch,  and  then  travelled  for 
some  considerable  time  in  Upper  Asia.  He,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  winter  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor.  (On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  rapidly 
parsed  through  that  region.)  Now  there  was  a  town 
named  Nicopolis,  between  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  near  to 
which,  if  not  through  which,  Paul  must  pass  on  his  way 
from  Antioch  to  Galatia  (Strabo,  xiv,  466,  ed'.  Casuiubon, 
fol.  1587).  May  not  this  have  been  the  very  place  re- 
ferred to  in  Tit.  iii,  12  ?  In  such  a  locality  it  was  quite 
natural  fur  Paul  to  desire  to  spend  the  winter;  and  as 
Titus  was  a  native  of  Asia,  it  would  be  well  known  to 
him,  especially  if  he  knew  what  route  the  apostle  de- 
signed to  pursue.  All  this,  it  is  held,  supports  the  hy- 
pothesis that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  before  leaving 
Ephesus  to  go  to  Syria. 

Another  circumstance  alleged  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis is  the  close  resemblance  in  sentiment  and  phraseol- 
ogy between  this  epistle  and  the  tirst  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. This  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  in  some  partic- 
ulars so  peculiar,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  ccnciude 
that  both  must  have  been  written  while  the  same  lead- 
ing ideas  and  forms  of  expression  were  occupying  the 
apostle's  mind.  Now  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  is 
held  by  the  maintainers  of  this  theory  to  have  been 
written  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  the  second  time  to 
go  into  Macedonia,  that  is,  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  period  when  Hug  supposes  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
to  have  been  written.  To  some  this  may  appear  too 
long  a  time  to  justify  any  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  two  epistles  in  this  question  of  their 
respective  dates;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  interval  Paul  had  been  dealing  at  Ephesus  with 
very  much  the  same  class  of  persons,  to  whom  a  great 
part  of  both  epistles  refer,  and  that  both  are  addressed 
to  persons  holding  the  same  peculiar  office,  the  force  of 
this  objection  will  be  weakened. 

Against  this  date,  on  the  contrary,  may  justly  be 
adduced  the  many  precarious,  and  (as  above  seen)  some 
positively  inaccurate,  assumptions  necessary  to  its  sup- 
port. The  main  objection,  however,  is  the  exceeding 
improbability  that  Paul,  while  on  his  way  from  Cor- 
inth to  Palestine,  which  he  was  in  haste  to  reach  bv 
a  given  day  (Acts  xviii,  18,  20,  21),  could  have  found 
time  to  stop  at  Crete,  found  numerous  churches  there 
(Tit.  i,  5),  and  leave  Titus  in  charge  of  them.  Nor 
have  we  any  evidence  that  on  the  voyage  in  question 
Paul  was  accompanied  by  Titus;  nor  yet  that  the  indi- 
viduals mentioned  in  iii,  12, 13,  were  at  that  time  so  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  Paul  and  Titus.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  this  hypothesis  niubt  be  discarded  as  too 
problematical  throughout, 

3.  As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  following  scheme  of 
fining  up  Paul's  movements  after  his  first  imprisonment 
will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  case :  We  may  sup- 
pose him  (possibly  after  accomplishing  his  long-pn>ject- 
ed  visit  to  Spain)  to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken 
voyages  from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to 
Crete;  during  the  former  to  have  written  the  First  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  and  after  returning  from  the  latter  to 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of 
despatching  it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to 
which  place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on 
the  way.     At  Nicopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to  hav 
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le  S«cuiid  Ki)Ul1e  to  I'iniothy.  Other 
conibiiiaiiuiiK  msy  be  seen  in  Birki  {Uai-a  Apoiloliccr, 
■t  the  end  '•(  hiB  edition  uf  the  llara  Piiuiiiur,  p.  29^- 
301;  aiHl  in  WunkHurlh  (Grttk  TttlaKteal,  m,41lf,42l). 
It  ia  ■»  unduuUed  miitake  to  ciKlenvor  tu  insert  lliis 
eiiiatle  in  any  pcriiHl  o(  that  psrc  nf  Paul's  life  which  is 
Tecurdeil  in  tlic  Acis  i>f  the  Apnatle*.     There  {■  in  Iliis 

pirert  with  the  enrlier  epistles)  which  Bssocistes  the 
I'asitiral  l^etters  with  une  another,  and  with  the  laio9l 
periiKl  nt  l>Riil's  life;  and  ii  seems  strange  that  this 
sliould  have  lieen  so  sli|;hlly  oboerved  by  giiud  Kliolars 
and  exact  chniii<iliif[i'tHi  ^  K-  Archdn.  Evans  {Script. 
Jliwj.  iilaH-am)  and  WicMiler  (Cirmm/.iiftapiul.  Zril- 
all.  8t9-d^),  who,  aiipiuuhinc  the  inbjecl  in  very  dif- 
aya,  ajtree  in  huliLiuB  the  f.ireKniiie  theory  (Nu. 


2}  til 


IS  (belwf 


■11(1  :i  C<ir.),  whcii  the  apostle  was  in  ihe  early  part  oT  his 

thini  miiuiunary  journey  (Acts  xix).    SeePAUi.;  TiTL-a. 

111.  />nigii '(«(  ConWnli,— The  task  whi«h  Paul  hail 

nfiHi  smsll  diAicnlty.  The  character  ur  >he  people  wa> 
unsteaily,  iuMiicere,  and  quarrelsome;  ihey  were  Riven 
IDgreedines«,licentiiiuiiie'i»,riil9ehiiud,  and  drunkenness. 
ID  iHi  onlinary  degree;  and  the  Jews  who  had  settleil 
am  nngihemapiienriu  have  even  gone  beyond  the  natives 
in  immnraliiy.  Amon^  vuch  a  people  itwasnoeaarolKce 
which  Titus  had  to  sustain  when  comtnissicMied  to  carry 
forward  the  work  whicli  Paul  had  begun,  and  In  set  in 
order  the  affairs  or  the  Fhnrches  which  had  arisen  there, 
especially  as  heretical  teacher*  had  already  crept  in 
■inon){  (hem.  Ileiux  Paul  addressed  ta  him  this  epis- 
tle, the  main  desijm  of  which  ia  to  direct  him  how  to 
discharge  with  success  the  duties  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  For  this  reason  the  apnaile  dilates  upon  the 
personal  qnalirtcatiiins  of  Church  officers  and  memben, 
and  tlieir  runctiuns,  wil  li  such  local  allusions  as  rendered 
these  directions  especially  pertinent.    After 
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1-*1,  f  itna  is  enjoined  lo  «|>point  suitable  presb) 

the  Cretan  Chur(;h,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound 

apoitle  then  pawws  to  a  description  o!  the  coarse  char- 
acter uf  the  Cretans,  as  tesiitled  by  their  own  writers, 
and  the  miacldi-f  caused  by  Jiiilaiiing  emir  amung  the 
Christians  u(  the  island  (ver.  10~1<>).  In  npiHwilion  tn 
this,  Titus  is  111  urge  sound  aixl  practical  Chrbtiauity 
on  all  GlaMes(ii,  1-0),  nn  (he  oilier  men  (i-er.2),n«  the 
ulder  women,  and  especially  in  regard  to  their  influence 
over  Ihe  yionigcr  women  (ver.  3-6),  nn  the  yuunj^r 
men  (ver.C-H),  on  slaves  (ver.  9, 10), taking  lieeil  mean- 
wliile  that  he  himseir  is  a  juitteniorgood  works  (ver.  7). 
TheKriiundat>rall  this  are  given  in  the  free  grace  which 

(ver.  11,12),  in  [he  gli'riiHjs  ho[ie  of  Christ's  second  ad- 
vent (ver.  l;l),  and  in  the  atonemenc  by  which  he  has 
purchased  us  Ui  be  his  people  (ver.  H).  All  these  les- 
sons Titus  is  to  urge  with  fearless  decision  (ver.  I&). 
Next,  iibeilieii™  lo  rulers  is  eujiuned,  with  genlleiieia 
•nd  forbearanee  towards  all  men  (iii,  1,  3),  these  duties 
being  again  rested  on  nnr  sense  nf  past  sin  (ver.  9),  and 
on  (lie  gil)  of  new  s|jiiitnal  life  and  IVee  Juttltlcation 
(ver.  4-7).  With  these  iiracticai  duties  are  contrasted 
those  iille  speculations  which  are  lo  be  carerully  aviiiil- 
ed  (v^r.  a,  9);  and  with  regard  lo  those  meii  who  are 
positively  heretical,  a  peremptory  charge  is  )^ven  (ver. 
10,11).  Sume  personal  allusiuiis  then  follow:  Anemas 
or  TychiciiB  may  he  expected  at  Crete,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  eilher  of  them  Titia  is  to  hasten  to  join  the 

the  lawyer,  also,  and  Apnllos,  are  to  be  provided  with  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  journey  in  prospect  {ver.  12, 13). 
Finally,  bi-fore  the  cnncludiiig  messages  of  salutation. 
an  admoniiion  is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 


1-2  TIZITE 

IV.  CummfUlarirt.—Tlit  Itillowing  are  tbe  special  ex- 
cgelical  heljis  on  the  whole  or  this  epistle  exclurilvely  i 
Megander,  Erponlia  [juclod.  Tim.]  (Baul.  lo»6,  Svii)  ; 
Willich,£ipiV(Iia(U])e.l54a,8vo);  ll«Kmaim,Comnm- 
liiriai  (Vntu  1541,  Hvo);  Culmaun.  A'om  (Norib.  IMfi. 
Hvo) ;  Alesius,  Kxplicalia  (Lip^  loAO,  8vo) ;  li!i|ienoeus 
[Kom.CHlh.],C(nnnnii'ur>i(i(Har.l£«H,Sv»):  Huiiiiius. 
£i7wstrio(Marp.l587, 16IM;  Viiemb.  lUIO.Hvo) ;  Kli<- 
domann,Co«iii«Uun'(u(Jeii.lfi97,8vo);M*glianiK.C.J, 
CunoxeMuitit  (Uigd.  1609,  4ti0t  S.ittD  [H.  Cj,  Com- 
mrWaiiiii[includ.Tin].]  (Par.  1610.  foL);  Tavlur,  {.'■»»- 
Tvn/ury  (Camb.  IRIS,  4to:  ie»i,rol.);  Scidietiu.  (Mw^ 
raliotKi  [incliid.  Tim.  and  Philem.]  (Frcft  IKM ;  Vi- 
temb,  1S30,  4lo)i  (ionpil  [R.  G),  Pitrapkiarim  (Par. 
1644, 8vo) ;  Daille,  Sfrmma  [Fr.j  (ibid.  Ifi5&,  8™>  ;  H  l>- 
bert  [  R.  C  ],  ErfxitUn  [iiielud.  Tim.  and  Philem.j  ( ibid. 
165(i,8vn):  Walli^i.'I7■o(Mu(Oxon.l<>67,t<vo);  Feclx. 
/ili7itin(i»(Rost.l69i,  170U,4to):  Rappnit, 6l&>rrrnfH»H-^ 
(in  his  Op/1,  i. 781);  Ut^ithaupt, /i^irrcifuTui  (HaL  I70i). 
4to);  Outhor,rnl*Mi™i5(Amst,1704,4io);  Zentgrav. 
Cammnlmvit  {Arg.  170C.  4to):  Gcbhanl,  Paraykiam 
(Urvph.  1714,  4to);  Kochnen,  VerUaariBg  (Utr.  1744, 
4to)i  Viiringa,  VrrUaariag  (Franek.  1728,  4io);  R«m- 
bach.  A'iit/&^aii?  [inelnd.  UaL]  (Giei.  1789, 4«o);  Van 
Haven,Co>n»«r«rio(.E]aLi;4Z,4lo);  Hiiner.r»>n>»^ 
hiriiu  (Schafh.  1744,  4lo>;  Mosheim,  frmimig  (chI. 
Vou  Einem,  Stend.  1779,4to);  Kivm,  LiplkriHo  (Lj|kt. 
1T88,  4lo);  Van  den  Ess,  t'onpoflfio  (L.  R  it»a,  Mvi>); 
Paterson.ronimni/ar)i[iiu:lud.'nm.]  (Loud.  1848,  l8nio); 
Uraham,  Commailaiy  (ibid.  1800, 12mo).     See  Erisri.K. 

TltllS,bishopoFBosTRA.  in  Arabia,  WM  driven  fmni 
his  sec,  under  Julian,  A.D.  3H2:  returned  under  Valen- 
tiiiiaii;  and  died  about  A.D.  371.  He  wmle  Cunira 
.Vanicircoi  Lib.  HI,  which  is  extant  in  a  Lniiii  iransla- 
lalion  in  Biblinlk.  Pair.  torn.  iv.  A  discouree  On  the 
HiitHchrt  o/PiiUh,  (ireek  and  Latin,  and  a  Cviniumiiiig 
iHt  /.aif,  in  Latin,  have  been  published  nmier  bis  nanio, 
but  are  questioned. — Mosheim,  Accfci.  Ilial.  i,  248.  fiee 
HtTiag,  Rtal-Eiiqklup.  s.  v. 

Titus,  Fl~tvtt!!<  SABlnusVuspASiisirs,  emperor  of 
Kome.  was  the  eldest  son  ofVespasian  and  Klavia  I>u- 
miiilla,  and  was  born  at  Kume,  Dec.  30,  A.U.  40.      He 

and  hence  acijuirrd  some  false  mural  principk-s  whiih 
iftcrwards  led  him  into  many  excesses.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  legion  of  ihe  Komaii  forces  in  the  Usl  war 
uf  the  Jews,  and  on  his  father's  elevation  lo  ilie  i(n|>e- 
rial  Ihnuie,  he  prosecuud  the  war  to  a  successful  dune. 

Oil  his  ovn  elevation  lo  ihe  throne,  he  rerurmetl  liis 
habits,  and  became  celebratCfl  fur  his  virtues  and  popu- 
lariiv.  He  died  Sepl.  13,  A.D.  81,  in  ihe  lhir.1  vear  uf 
his  rtign.     His  career  is  given  by  the  ancient  hisiori- 

aiia  Su.'ronins  and  Tacitus,  and  his  cuiuieclion  wiih  the 
Jeus  bv  Jiiscplius.  UoiH^raphs  >ni  him  hsve  been 
wriiien'iu  Ulin  by  Jung  (1761),  and  in  French  by  KU- 


Coin  ofHtni  commemorating  the  Capture  of  Jndm. 
Ti'slte  (Heb.  Tilri\  -iX-n,  palrial,  as  if  from  some 
unknown  place  nr  person  called  Tili;  Segit.  fiwaiti  r.  r. 
'l(a'Hi;Vule.7'AosutrM),thedesicnattonorJaha(q.v.), 
the  brother  ofJediael  and  ann  of  Shimri,  one  of  the  he- 
mes of  David's  army  named  in  the  snpplemeiitary  list 
of  I  Cbnin.  xi,  45.  The  word  is  possibly  a  corrupiiua 
for  ^a-iFI,  Tinilf,  i,  e.  inhabiMut  of  rintah  (q.  v.). 


To'all  {Heb.  To'ati,  nin,  Uvls;  Sepl.  Gooi; 
Boom  wu  e<ii ;  Vulg,  TAoliu),  son  uf  Zuph  -  "  ' 
nf  Eli»l  in  [he  gene«li>By   '"  ... 


rmhc 


4  L'Het 


See  Sakiti: 


tbeaimilat  name  Toll  ki(,l  ijwn.  i, 
(1  Cbrun.  vi,  36)  Nahath  (q.  v.). 

Tob  (Hcb.  7V^  =ia,  piml,  «*  ev^rrwliere;  Sept. 
T^^:  Vulg.  TU,),  [he  name  of  ■  melon  or  clBtricl 
("t'^a;  SepLyqi  Vii]g.rrrni,'  A.A'."Uinn  ililu  whkh 
Jtphihih  witbilrew  wlien  exprllcil  fnini  hune  bv  hir 
hiir-bnihren  (Jiulg.  xi,  3),  aiiil  wbera  he  leiDUiieil,  at 
[Ik  bud  of  a  band  uf  rieeUvttn,  lill  be  was  bniught 
bKk  by  the  Sheika  {C'lj:})  of  liilead  (ver.  6}.  The 
iimin-e  implies  that  Lhe  kanil  oFTiib  was  icit  farilta- 
iini  fnim  <;iieail;  at  the  same  lime,  rnim  lhe  nalurc  of 

HU.  It  is  un<liiuble(lly  mciuiiHwd  again  in  2  Sam.  x, 
S,  H  M  out  nf  the  petty  Aramituh  hiiiKiloms  OT  slam 
"hich  sappiirtnl  (lie  Amivunitea  in  their  gfeal  cimHict 
■iih  Dariih  but  in  thai  pana^  theA.V.  premiitii  the 


of  Tub 


Afier 


ir  TowW)  in 
WtK.  J,  1.1).  i„,i  was  then  the  abode  nf  ■  «iiiMi1<'tnl>le 
oifciiiy  cit  Jews,  numbering  at  teaat  a  Ihonsand  males. 
S«  ToBiE,  In  2  Slacc  Kii,  17  ita  jiosition  nnder  the 
naiDf  TmiKW  (q.  x.)  is  detiiied  very  exactly  as  at  nr 
near  Ctiarai.  7S0  stadia  fmm  the  strunjt  town  Caipia, 
I  ImiKh,  as  the  pnaitiun  nC  neither  of  these  places  is 
kw™",  Be  arp  noi  iherebv  assisted  in  the  reenvon'  i>f 
Ti'b.  The  Tar^um  and '  AbarUnel  render  it  siiiiplv 
'iMol  lanl.-wbile  Kimchi  ami  Ben.<>eraon  look  ii|»ii 
T-*  u  tbe  name  .J  the  lord  or  owner  of  the  land.     Ku- 

"fin  MluatUNi  (OwmHiaf.  s,  v.),  rinl'emv  {Or^^r.  v.  19) 
EoHiiimis  a  place  callal  tiai'^  as  liing  to  the  s<.uib- 
■ea  it  Zohali,  and  tliererore  possibly  to  the  east  nr 
"wnb-owofrhecounlrvof  Aminon  pmjier.  In  Stppli- 
■nu.  "f  Bj-aniiiim  and  in  hUikhel  ( l>:clr.  ,^■»nm.  iii. 

M  iOfc  (  Burckhardt,  S^n.  April  2S ),  or,  as  it  is 
pin  bj  the  latest  explorer  of  those  rei^ups,  Trll  Dibbr 
(^  eiaieiii,  Map),  attached  to  ■  ruined  aite  at  tbe  ioutb 


f\-Hrtailae  his  TriBiDpb»l  Car.    (See  p,  Mi.| 

end  or(heUja.a  few  miles  nnnh-west  of  Kenioat.am: 
also  that  or£W-/>uft,si>me  twelve  hnnrs  east  ofihe  moun. 
Uin  El-Kukib,arebuih»u{(gMtivpofrob.— Smith.  Ac 
cirding  to  Schwara  (Paleil.  p.  200),  the  Tabnnd  ideiiti. 


.  shore  nl 


iclak 


of  Tit 


rias;  perbaja  the  I/tjipoi  (q.  v.)  so  often  meiiiioned  by 

Tob-adoiU'jah(Heb.rvi^(fniiiyai(,m:iiK  a-a, 

ptmd  is  A  domjifk ;  Sept  Twffaiovlai-  V.  r.  T^0f£wpaa ; 
Vulg.  nobiulonin).  last  nameil  of  the  nine  Leviiea  sent 
by  Jehoehaphat  Ihmnch  the  cities  of  Judah  to  leach  tbe 
law  to  the  |ieople  (2  Chton.  xvii,  It).     U.U.  910. 

Tobey.  Zalmo:.,  a  Raptist  miiii-ier,  was  bom  tn 

Norfolk,  Conn.,  Jidy  «,  1791.     His  parents  were  Con- 

Bref-ntionalisiii.     He  pnrMied  his  eollreiaie  studiH  for 

'  ne  Bi  Williams  Collr^rF,  ami  then  became  a  mem- 

Df  Bniwn  Univer-iiy,  where  he  praduared  in  the 

of  1817.     In  the  fall  ..fthis  year,  he  was  or.laine.1 


kofih 
le  folbiwini;  spring  becaii 
■■    U  Hill  "      ■■ 


c,K.l..i 


le  liapti, 


r»n«IM-23).     He  bfcame  pastor  of  the  Koutth  Bap- 
Church.  Priwiileiice,  Sept.  2.  IHl'S,  where  he  conlin- 
for  about  ten  yean.  (IKS-Si).      bnri„B  .hi«  period 
he  frateniiieil  ehietly  with  the   Freewill  Baptists,  the 
ii  of  which  be  was  pastor  largel.v  srmpiihiiin){ 
with  him.     After  being  discoiniecied  with  the  regular 
9ta  for  several  years,  he  retnrned  to  that  body. 
ibso<iueiil  pastniaies  were  in  Bristol,  |{.  I.,  for  three 
;  Cicbi-Kik,  C«nn„  for  Ave  years:  and  i'awiuxel, 
B.I.,forscvpnyears.    In  IbesjirinKoflltol  he  removed  to 
'arren.  K.  1.     He  preached  as  occasioii  otTered  in  and 
..und  Warren  fur  several  yean.     He  died  in  Norfolk, 
inn.,  where  he  was  visiting  his  relaIive^  Sent.  17,  IHSB. 
■e  Kev.  Ur.  H.  Jackson.  Ftofr,.!  .Ven™,.     (J,  C.  &) 
Tobl'ab  (Heb.  r«Ai>«*',  mais  [mire  hasb.Neh. 
19].  gooilHn$  afJthmiih  i  Sept.  Tu^ac  v,  r.  Tw/Jo'n  j 
VuIk.  Tabii;  TMut),  tbe  name  of  two  men.     See  also 
Tom.tst  TuBijjtii. 

1.  A  person  nhiiee  "children"  were  a  familv  that  le- 
imed  Hilh  Zsnibbabel,  but  were  unable  to  pii>ve  their 
nnectiun  with  Israel  (Eira  ii,  Wj  Keh,  vii,  6i).   B.a 


TOBIAH 


444 


TOBIT 


2.  A  base-bom  ally  of  the  Samaritans  who  played  a 
conspicuous  part  iti  the  rancorous  opposition  made  by 
Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  adherents  to  the  rebuild- 
itiiir  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah,  I3.C.  446.  With  an 
affectation  of  scorn,  after  the  manner  of  Remus  in  the 
Roman  legend,  they  looked  on  the  constructions  of  the 
now  hopeful  and  thriving  Jews,  and  contemptuously 
said,  ^'  Even  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  will  break  down  their 
stone  wall"  (Neh.  iv,  3).  The  two  races  of  Moab  and 
Amraon  found  in  these  men  fit  representatives  of  that 
hereditary  hatred  to  the  Israelites  which  began  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when 
the  Hebrews  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  hor- 
rible story  of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites, as  it  was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the 
feeling  of  repulsion  which  must  have  existed  between 
these  hostile  families  of  men.  In  the  dtgnitied  rebuke 
of  Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression :  "  Ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem'^ 
(ii,  20).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave  (ver.  10,  19),  un- 
less this  be  a  title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite, 
found  means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family,  and 
his  son  Johanan  marrie<l  the  daughter  of  Meshullam 
the  son  of  Berechiah  (vi,  18).  He  himself  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arab  (ver.  17),  and 
these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong  Taction 
among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  stem  measures  which  Ezra  found  it  necessary 
to  take  to  repress  the  intermarriages  with  foreigners. 
Even  a  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sanballat  (xiii,  28),  In  xiii,  4  Elia- 
shib is  said  to  have  been  allied  to  Tobiah,  which  would 
imply  a  relationship  of  some  kind  between  Tobiah  and 
Sanballat,  though  its  nature  is  not  mentioned.  The 
evil  had  spread  so  far  that  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  compelled  to  rouse  their  religious  antipathies  by 
reading  from  the  law  of  Moses  the  strong  prohibition 
that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come 
into  the  congregation  of  (rod  forever  (ver.  1).  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iv,  173)  conjectures  that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page 
("slave")  at  the  Persian  court, and,  being  in  favor  there, 
had  been  promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But 
it  almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat,  and  that 
this  animosity  found  expression  in  the  epithet  ''the 
slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  Tobiah 
who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  sconi  of  Sanballat  (Neh. 
iv,  3),  and  provoked  the  bitter  cry  of  Nehemiah  (ver.  4, 
5);  it  was  Tobiah  who  kept  up  communications  with 
the  factious  Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their 
leader  in  fear  (vi,  17,  19  j ;  but  his  crowning  act  of  in- 
sult was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Temple  in  the 
chamber  which  Eliashib  had  prepared  for  him  in  deH- 
anoe  of  the  Mosaic  statute.  Nehemiah's  patience  could 
no  longer  contain  itself,  *'  therefore,"  he  says,  "  I  cast 
forth  all  the  household  stuflf  of  Tobiah  out  of  the  cham- 
ber," and  with  this  summary  act  Tobiah  disappears 
from  history  (xiii,  7,  8). — Smith.     See  Nkuemiah. 

Tobiah,  bem-Elirzkr,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  flour- 
ished at  Mayence,  A.D.  1107,  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  five  Megilloth,  i.  e. 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccl.esiastes, 
and  Esther.  This  commentary,  the  proper  title  of  which 
is  Lekttch  Tob  (SIZd  HpS) — in  allusion  to  his  name,  as 
is  evident  from  the  quotations  made  by  Aben-Ezra 
and  Rashbam — but  which  is  erroneously  called  NrpOD 
or  KH^aiT  StnpOD,  consists  both  of  excerpts  from  the 
ancient  expository  works,  such  as  Siphra^  Siphrf,  Tan- 
chuma,  etc.,  and  of  an  attempt  at  a  grammatical  expla- 
oation  of  the  text.  A  portion  of  it,  embracing  the  com- 
mentaries on  Leviticus,  Numliers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1546.  With  a  I^tin 
translation  it  was  republished  in  Ugolino's  Thesaurug 
An/iquUafum  Sacrarum  (ibid.  1764-69),  vol.  xv,  xvi. 
Excerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  live  Alegilloth  were 


published  by  A.  Jelltnek  (Leips.  1855-58).  The  whole 
MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  {Cod.  Uri  124). 
See  Fllrst^  BibL  Ju(L  iii,  427 1  Griitz,  Oesch,  d.  Jiiden,  vi, 
159 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Etheridge,  Jntrod,  to  Hfh,  Lit' 
erature^  p.  233, 406 ;  De*  Rossi,  IHzionario  Stot-ico  (Ger- 
man transl.),  p.  314 ;  Zunz,  Gottesd,  Vortragty  p.  293-295. 
(RP.) 

Tobi'afl  (Tcu/3«ac)}  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
TohUih  or  TobiJahyM  it  occurs  of  two  men  in  the  Apoc- 
rj'pha, 

1.  The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the 
book  of  that  name.     See  Tobit,  ik>OK  of. 

2.  The  father  of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  reputation  at  Jemsalem  in  the  time  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator  (2  Mace,  iii,  11).  B.C  cir.  187.  In 
the  high-priestly  schism  which  happened  afterwards 
[see  Mknblaus],  "  the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  (Josephus,  i4fi/.  xii,  5,  1 ).  One  of  these.,  Jo- 
seph, who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  high  favor  with 
the  Egyptian  court,  had  a  son  named  Hyrcanus  (ibid.  4, 
2).  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanus  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Mace,  iii,  11 ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
for  some  unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Macca- 
bees), the  whole  family  were  called  after  their  grand- 
father, to  the  exclusion  of  the  father's  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  recurrence  of  names  in  succes- 
sive generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  Hyr- 
canus mentioned  in  Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the  Hyr- 
canus in  2  Mace.  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesck.  d,  VoUxs  Israel, 
iv,  309;  Grimm,  Ad  Mace,  loc  cit,). — Smith. 

To'bie,  the  name  of  a  district  {rd  Tw^iov  v.  r. 
TnvfiioV;  Vulg.  locn  Tubitt),  whewt,  in  the  lime  of  the 
Maccabees,  was  an  extensive  colony  of  Jews  (1  Mace  v, 
13);  probably  identical  with  the  land  of  Tor  (q.  v.) 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi,  S,  5). 

To'biel  (Tw/3ti)X,  for  Heb.  bxi^i::,  ffoodness  of 
God;  comp.  Toba^l)^  the  father  of  Tobit  and  grand- 
father of  Tobias  (Tobit  i,  1). 

Tobi'jah  (Heb.  Tobiyah,  hjaii:  [once  (Zech.  vi,  10) 

in  the  prolongwl  form  Tobiya*huy'![T^'^^''.ZS],goodnefs  of 

,fehovah ),  the  name  of  two  men.  See  also  Tobiah  ; 
Tobias. 

1.  (Sept  Tw/3iac,  but  some  MSS.  omit;  Vulg.  Tko- 
bin».)  The  eighth  named  of  the  nine  I>;vites  sent  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 

2.  (Septi  oi  x/^i^m^ot  avTT}Q\  Vulg.  Toinag,)  Sec- 
ond named  of  the  three  or  four  representative  men  of 
the  Jewish  captives  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose 
presence  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold  and  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest  (Zech.  vi,  10,  U).  RC  519.  RosenmiUler 
conjectures  that  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up 
to  Jerusalem  from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Baby- 
lon with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Tem- 
ple. But  Maurer  consi<lers  that  the  offerings  were  pre- 
sented by  Tobijah  and  his  companions,  because  the 
crowns  were  commanded  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as 
a  memorial  of  their  visit  and  generosity.  See  Zecha- 
riah. 

To'bit  (Sept.  Ti.i/3m^,  Tw/3€ir,  Tw/3ir;  Vulg.  To- 
biat;  Vet  Lat  TtM,  Thobi,  T(tbis\  the  son  of  TobicI 
and  father  of  Tobias  (Tobit  i,  1,  etc.).  The  name  ap- 
pears to  answer  to  ^S'll),  Todi,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  later  times  {VrilxscheyAd  Tob,  i,  1),  and  not  (as 
Welte,  EinleUung,  p.  Go)  to  HJ^'.::,  Ttpfnah ;  yet  in  that 
case  Tu>/3i(,»  according  to  the  analogy  of  Xtvig  (*^[l^), 
would  have  been  the  more  natural  form.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  woni  is  obscure.  Ilgen  traiiKlates  it  simply 
'*  my  goodness;"  Fritzsche  regards  it  as  an  abbreviation 
of  njnia,  comparing  MeXx*  (Luke  Iii,  24,  28),  •'J?m, 
etc.  {Ad  Tob,  loc.  cit.).  The  form  in  the  Vulg.  is  of  no 
weight  against  the  old  Latin,  except  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  reading  of  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome  uaed,  in 
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which  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  father  and  son 
is  directly  affirm^  ( i,  9,  Vulg. ).— Smith.  See  Tobit, 
Book  op. 

TOBIT,  Book  of,  one  of  the  deutero-canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Test.,  standing  in  most  editions  of  the  orig- 
inal between  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of 
Judith,  but  in  the  A.  V.  between  2  Esdr.  and  Judith. 
(The  following  account  of  it  is  mainly  based  upon  O'iub- 
burg's  art.  in  Kitto's  Cydnpadia,  with  large  additions, 
especially  from  Smithes  Diet,  of  the  Bible,) 

I.  TitU, — In  the  Greek  the  b<x>k  is  called  simply  To- 
bit  (Tw/3«r,  TtatjiUr)  in  the  old  MSS.  At  a  later  time 
the  opening  words  of  the  book,  Bf/3Xoc  \6ywv  Tw/3it, 
were  taken  as  a  title.  In  lidtin  MSS.  it  is  styled  TobiSf 
Liber  Thobis,  Liber  Tobia  (Sabatier,  p.  706),  7V>W«  et  To- 
6iu«,  Liber  utriusque  TobuB  (Fritzsche,  A'inleit,  §  1).  In 
the  A.  V.  it  is  superscribed  **  The  book  of  the  words  of 
Tobit,  ete.,  who,  in  the  time  of  Enemessar  (Shalmane- 
ser),  king  of  the  Assyrians,  was  led  captive  out  of  This- 
be,  which  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Kydios  of  Nephthalim 
in  (>altlee,  above  Aser."  The  word  Tobit  is  probably  a 
Hebrew  form  r**2*bd,  signifying  goodness^  a  name  very 
appropriate  in  a  narrative  of  virtue  su£fering,  yet  re- 
warded. 

n.  Design  (tnd  Contents. — The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  show  that  God,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  permits 
sore  calamities  to  befall  the  most  pinus  and  Gotl- fearing 
in  the  very  act  of.  and  apparently  for,  obeying  his  com- 
mandments, but  that  he  at  the  same  time  exercises  a 
special  care  over  them  in  the  midst  of  their  suflTer- 
ings,  vouchsafes  them  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their 
trials,  and  holds  them  up  to  the  world  at  large  as  pat- 
terns of  patience  under  tribulations,  as  such  who  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  being  trie<l  and  puriHed,  and 
who  have  demonstrated  that  the  effectual  and  tervent 
prayer  of  a  "righteous  man  availeth  much."  The 
method  adopted  by  the  writer  for  working  out  this  de- 
ngn  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  the 
book  itself. 

Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  strictly 
observed  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to  the  Temple- 
service  at  Jerusalem  (i,  4-8),  was  carried  captive  to  As- 
s}'ria  by  Shalmaneser.  While  in  captivity  he  exerted 
himself  to  relieve  his  countrymen,  which  his  favorable 
pusition  at  court  (ayopa<rrrig,  i,  13, "  pun^eyor")  enabled 
him  to  do,  and  at  this  time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend 
ten  talents  of  silver  to  a  countryman,  Gabael  of  Rages, 
in  Media.  But  when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father, 
Shalmaneser,  the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He 
was  accused  of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had 
put  to  death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife, 
Anna,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight.  On  the  accession 
of  Eimr-haddon,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh,  at 
the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiachams,  who  occu- 
pied a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i,  22) ;  but 
his  zeal  fur  his  countrymen  brought  him  into  a  strange 
misffirtune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in  the  court  of  bis 
house,  being  unclean  from  having  buried  a  Jew  whom 
his  son  had  found  strangled  in  the  market-place,  spar^ 
Mws  ^  muted  warm  dung  into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became 
blind.  Being  thus  disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  support- 
eii  by  Achiacharus,  and  after  his  departure  (read  tTro'- 
pf tt^ii,  ii,  10)  by  the  labor  of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had  been 
added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  reproached  him 
with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his  righteous  deeds. 
Grieved  by  her  taunts,  he  prayed  to  God  for  help ;  and 
it  happened  that  on  the  same  day  Sara,  his  kinswoman 
(vi,  10, 11),  the  only  daughter  of  Kag^el,  also  sought 
help  from  God  against  the  reproaches  of  her  father's 
boosehold.  For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had 
perished  on  their  marriage-night  by  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodieus  (q.  v.) ;  and  she  thought  that  she 
*bould"  bring  her  fath^s  old  age  with  sorrow  unto  the 
l^ve"  (iii,  10).  So  Raphael  was  sent  to  deliver  both 
fn>m  their  troubles.     In  the  meantime  Tobit  called  to 


mind  the  money  which  he  had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  de- 
spatched Tobias,  with  many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim 
it  (ch.  iv).  On  this  Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kins- 
man, Azarias)  offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on 
his  journey  to  Media,  and  they  "  went  forth  'both,  and 
the  young  man^t  dog  with  than^  and  Anna  was  comforted 
for  the  absence  of  her  son  (ch.  v).  When  they  reached 
the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Raphael  to  take 
**  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall"  of  "  a  fish  which  leaped 
out  of  the  river  and  would  have  devoured  him,"  and  in- 
structed how  to  use  the  first  two  against  Asmodteus,  for 
Sara,  Raphael  said,  was  appointed  to  be  his  wife  (ch.  vi). 
So  when  thev  reached  Ecbatana,  thev  were  entertained 
by  Raguel,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  an- 
gel, Sara  was  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night, 
and  Asmodsdus  was  "driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  "  the  angel  bound  him"  (ch.  vii,  viii). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  from  Gabael  (ch. 
ix),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half  her 
father's  goods  to  Nineveh  (ch.  x).  Tobit,  hiforme<i  by 
Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet  him. 
Tobias,  by  the  command  of  the  angel,  applied  the  fish's 
gall  to  his  father's  eyes  and  restored  his  sight  (ch.  xi). 
After  this  Raphael,  addressing  to  both  words  of  good 
counsel,  revealed  himself,  and  "  they  saw  him  no  more" 
(ch.  xii).  On  this  Tobit  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a 
fine  psalm  (ch.  xiii) ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  son  (xiv,  1,  2).  After  his  death  Tobias, 
according  to  his  instruction,  returned  to  Ecbatana,  and 
"  before  he  died  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh," 
of  which  "  Jonas  the  prophet  spake"  (xiv,  15, 4). 

III.  historical  and  ReUgious  Character  of  the  Book. — 
1.  There  are  three  theories  about  the  reality  of  this 
story. 

(I.)  The  opinion  that  this  book  records  proper  his- 
tory was  universally  held  by  the  Christian  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  even  since  been 
maintained  by  bishop  Gray  (^-1  Key  to  the  0.  T.  p.  620, 
etc.,  ed.  1857),  Welte  {Evileit,  p.  84  sq.),  Scholz  (£'t«- 
leit,  ii,  594  sq.),  and  most  Roman  Catholic  writers.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  may  be  urged,  a.  The  minute 
account  which  it  gives  of  Tobit's  tribe,  his  pedigree, 
place  of  birth,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his  family, 
liis  condition  and  employment,  his  captivity,  poverty, 
blindness,  recovery,  age,  death,  and  place  of  burial  (i,  1, 
13, 20,21 ;  ii,  10;  *xi,  13;  xiv,  11-13);  b.  The  exactness 
of  the  historical  remarks  about  the  Assyrian  kings  (i,  2, 
18,  15,  21),  without  deriving  the  names  'EvffittrffapoQ 
(  =  Shalmaneser)  and  Sax^p^ovoc  from  the  Old  Test., 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  geographical  points  (i, 
14;  ii,  21;  iii,  7;  vi,  1,  11);  c.  The  impossibility  of 
tracing  the  main  features  of  the  narrative  to  any  Old- 
Test,  prototype,  and  of  explaining  them  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  fiction.  The  obscure  place  Thisbe  is  given  as 
Tobit's  place  of  birth  (i,  2),  and  many  minute  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  described  which  have  in  themselves 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  reality  of  the  events.  On 
the  other  band,  Bertholdt  {Ehtleii,  §  579)  has  given  a 
summary  of  alleged  errors  in  detail  (c.  g.  i,  l,  2,  "  Naph- 
tali," comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  29 ;  vi,  9,  Rages,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  SeL  Nicator),  but  the  quei«tion 
tunis  rather  upon  the  general  complexion  of  the  history 
than  upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious 
and  rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  Welte,  Einleit,  p.  84-94). 

(2.)  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  moral  fiction  was  first 
thrown  out  by  Luther  (^Vorrede  aufs Buch  Tobia  [Bi- 
ble, ed.  1534]),  and  has  since  been  maintained  by  Rai- 
nold  {Censur,  i,726),  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Buddeus  (//w^  Ec- 
cles,  ii,  489),  Paul  Fagius,  Eichhorn  (Einleit,  p.  401  sq.), 
Bertholdt  (Einlei/,  v,  2477  sq.),  De  Wette  (Einleit,  §  309), 
Gutmann  (Die  Apokryphen,  p.  143),  Ewald  (Gesch.  d,  V, 
J.  iv,  233  sq.),  Fritszche  (Kw^gef,  exegei,  Haudb,  z,  d, 
Apokryphetiy  ii,  14  sq.),  Davidson  {The  Text  of  the  O, 
T,  Considered,  p.  1001),Vaibinger  (in  Herzog's/;«a/-An- 
cyklop.  s.  V.  •*  Tobias"),  Gratz  (Gesch,  der  Juden,  iv,  180 
[2d  ed.  1866]),  etc.    In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is 
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lilted— a.  The  narrative  is  completely  isolated;  and 
though  the  events  pretend  to  have  occurreil  U^fore  and 
shortly  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  606)^  no  other 
document  written  at  a  later  period  refers  to  them.  It 
bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  tales  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights^  with  the  obvious  exception  that  the  writer 
lias  a  considerable  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Test,  He  writes  in  a  pleasing  style, 
and  with  a  grK)d  deal  of  power.  But  he  is  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  holy  nation  on 
important  p<»ints  both  of  fact  and  principle.  Tobit's 
age,  his  wife*s,  who  died  af^er  him,  and  that  of  his  son 
are  much  kxivond  the  ordinarv  limit  of  old  acre  in  his 
day,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  patriarchs. 
He  was  tifty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  sight, 
in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,and  lived  one  hundred  years 
after  that  time.  Now,  if,  according  to  Rawlinson,  Esar- 
haddon  began  to  reign  B.C.  680,  Tobit  must  have  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  6*23  or  606),  of  which  he 
is  made  to  prophes}'  (xiv,  4).  He  also  takes  no  account 
of.Sargon,  who  comes  in  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sen- 
nacherib. He  removes  to  Klvmais,  and  vet  is  found  at 
Nineveh  (xi,  16),  though  he  docs  not  intimate  his  re- 
turn, unless  it  t>e  in  iii,  17,  where  he  speaks  of  coming 
home,  h.  The  name  Tt>bit  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  belongs  to  a  later  age.  c.  The  form,  spirit, 
and  tone  of  the  narrative  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  very 
Inte  period.  The  doctrine  of  goixl  and  evil  spirits  (iii, 
8;  vi,  14;  viii,3;  xii,  15),  the  ascription  of  human  lusts 
to  spiritual  beings  (vi,  14),  the  notion  of  the  seven  pres- 
ence-angels bringing  the  prayers  of  the  pious  before  the 
Divine  throne  (xii,  12,  15),  the  marriage  instrument 
(nsini),  and  the  legal  benediction  pronounced  over 
the  wedded  pair  (vii,  13, 14),  are  of  post- Baby  Ionian  or- 
igin, d.  The  stories  of  the  angel  Raphael  in  a  human 
fiirm  giving  a  false  account  of  liimself  as  being  a  kins- 
man of  Tubit  (v,  12),  of  Tobit  becoming  blind  in  both 
eyes  by  the  falling  of  some  dung  of  sparrows  (ii,  10), 
and  of  the  marvellous  fish  (vi,  2-*))  are  beyond  all  mat- 
ter of  fact.  The  modes  of  repelling  evil  spirits  and 
curing  blindness  betray  a  superstitious  or  tritling  mind. 
The  angel  is  made  to  feign  himself  a  man,  a  Jew  of  a 
familv  known  to  Tobit,  and  to  be  the  voucher  for  the 
false  charms  which  are  introduced.  Although  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  ob- 
jection against  the  reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it 
may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  character  of  the  alleged 
miraculous  e\'ents,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  fnim 
the  general  character  of  such  events  in  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture;  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel,  which  might  serve  to  explain  this  difference. 

(3.)  The  view  that  the  narrative  is  based  upon  a  real 
occurrence  presen'ed  by  tradition,  but  poetically  embel- 
lished to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  is  maintained  by  ArnaM,  Dereser,  llgen,  Keil, 
etc.  The  fact  that  there  are  different  recensions  and 
embellishments  of  the  story,  and  that  the  Mvlrcutk  Tan- 
chuma  ({Kiricope  l3'^Ti(n)  gives  an  independent  version 
of  it,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  traditionallv  handed 
down  from  the  time  when  the  occurrence  took  place. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  real  occurrences,  preserved 
bv  tradition,  furnished  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  but  it 
does  not  follow  bv  anv  means  that  the  elimination  of 
the  extraorduiary  details  will  leave  behind  pure  his- 
tory (so  llgen).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
didactic  narrative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral  lesson 
which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents.  The  inci- 
dents furnish  lively  pictures  of  the  truth  which  the  au- 
thor wished  to  inculcate,  hut  the  lessons  themselves  are 
independent  of  them.  Nor  can  any  weight  be  laid  on 
the  minute  exactness  with  which  apparently  unimpor- 
tant <ietail8  are  described  (e.  g.  the  genealogy  and  dwell- 
ing-place of  Tobit,  i,  1,2;  the  marriage  festival,  viii,20; 
xi,  18,  19,  quoted  by  llgen  and  Welte),  as  proving  the 
reality  of  the  events,  for  such  particularity  is  character- 


istic of  Eastern  romance,  and  appears  again  in  the  Book 
of  Judith.  The  writer  in  composing  his  stor^'  necessa- 
rily observed  the  ordinary  form  of  a  liistorical  narrative. 

2.  The  religious  character  of  the  book  is  one  of  its 
most  important  and  interesting  features,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  phases  of  faith  which  obtained  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  explains  many  {mints  in  the  New- 
Test.  Few  probably  can  read  the  book  in  the  Sept. 
text  without  assenting  to  the  favorable  judgment  of 
Luther  on  its  merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved 
so  complete  and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Jews  after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but  as 
3'et  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from  a  liviiif; 
faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is  united  with 
definite  acts  of  charity  (i,  6-8)  and  with  the  prospect 
of  wider  blessings  (xiii,  11).  The  giving  of  alms  is  not 
a  mere  scattering  of  wealth,  but  a  real  service  of  love 
(i,  16, 17;  ii,  1-7;  iv,7-ll,  16),  though  at  times  the  em- 
phasis which  is  laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as 
it  seems)  from  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the 
writer  was  placed  (xii,  9 ;  xiv,  10).  Of  the  s|>ecial  pre- 
cepts one  (iv,  15,  o  /^effete  ^rjdevi  iroiijay^')  contains  the 
negative  side  of  the  g«ilden  rule  of  conduct  (Matt,  vii, 
12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found  among  the  max- 
ims of  Gmfucius. 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the 
portraiture  of  domestic  life  that  the  book  excels.  The 
parting  of  Tobias  and  his  mother,  the  consolation  of 
Tobit  (v,  17-22),  the  affection  of  Ragnel  (vii,  4-8).  the 
anxious  waiting  of  the  parents  (x,  1-7),  the  son's  re- 
turn (ix,  4;  xi),  and  even  the  unjust  suspicioasness  of 
the  sorrow  of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii,  11-14)  are  painte<l 
with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  patri- 
archs. Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched  upon 
with  natural  grace  and  affection :  husband  and  wife; 
parent  and  child,  kinsmen,  near  or  distant,  master  and 
servant,  are  presented  in  the  most  varied  action,  and  al- 
wavs  with  life-like  power  (i,  22;  ii,  10,  13,  14;  v,  14, 
15,'l7-22;  vii,  3-8,  16;  viii,4-8;  x,  1-7;  xi,  1-13;  xii, 
1-5,  etc.).  Prayer  hallows  the  whole  conduct  of  life 
(iv,  19;  vi,  17;  viii,  5-8,  etc.);  and  even  in  distress 
there  is  confidence  that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well  (iv, 
6,  14,  19),  though  there  is  no  clear  anticipation  of  a 
future  personal  existence  (iii,  6). 

The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  in  the  book  is 
the  prominence  given  to  the  action  of  spirits,  who,  while 
they  are  conceived  to  be  subject  to  the  passions  of  men 
and  material  influences  (Asmodieus),  are  yet  not  affiH^t- 
ed  by  b<Klily  wants,  and  mauifesteil  only  by  their  own 
will  (Raphael,  xii,  19).  Powers  of  evil  (Bai^ovtofj 
TTvnifia  TToiTipuv^  iii,  8, 17 ;  vi,  7,  14, 17)  are  represent- 
ed as  gaining  the  means  of  injuring  men  by  sin,  while 
thev  are  driven  awav  and  bound  bv  the  exercise  of 

•  •  • 

faith  and  prayer  (viii,  2,3).  On  the  other  hand,  Ra- 
phael comes  among  men  as  "  the  healer"  (com p.  Dill- 
mann,  Dait  Buck  I/enoch,  c.  20).  and,  by  the  mission  of 
Goii  (iii,  17;  xii,  18),  restores  those  whose  good  actions 
he  has  secretly  watched  (xii,  12, 13),  and  **the  remem- 
brance of  whose  prayers  he  has  brought  before  the  Holy 
One"  (xii,  12).  This  ministry  of  intercession  is  else- 
where expressly  recognisefl.  Seven  holy  angels,  <»f 
whom  Raphael  is  one,  are  specially  described  as  those 
*'  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  gu 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  (ifMl"  (xii,  15).  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  being 
to  interpose  between  (iod  and  man  that  singular  pmmi- 
nence  is  given  to  the  idea  of"  the  glory  of  God,"  before 
which  these  archangels  appear  as  priests  in  the  holiest 
place  (viii,  15;  xii,  15);  and  in  one  passage  "the  angel 
of  (Jod"  (v,  16, 21)  occupies  a  position  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Word  in  the  Targums  and  Philo  (/>  MnK 
iVf)m.  §  18,  etc).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendereil  to  "  all 
the  holy  angels"  (xi,  14,  ivkoyfjftkvoi  as  contrasted  with 
litXoyriToi: ;  comp.  Luke  i,  42),  who  are  themselves 
united  with  "  the  elect"  in  the  duty  of  praising  God  for- 
ever (viii,  15). 
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This  mention  of  *'  the  elect"  points  to  a  second  doc- 
trinal feature  of  the  book,  which  it  Mhares  with  Baruch 
alone  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a 
glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv,  5 ;  xiii, 
9-18).  But  the  restoration  contemplated  is  national,  and 
not  the  work  of  a  universal  Saviour.  The  Temple  is 
deacribed  as  "  consecrated  and  built  for  all  ages"  (1, 4), 
its  feasts  are  "  an  everlasting  decree**  (ver.  6),  and  when 
ii  is  restored  "  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  say  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  God  which  bath  extolled  it  forever"  (xiii, 
18).  In  alt  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief 
in  a  personal  Messiah. 

Comparisons  have  of^en  been  made  between  the  Book 
of  Tubit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline  which  has  been 
given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resemblance  is  only  super- 
ficial, though  Tobit  ii.  14  was  probably  suggested  by  Job 
ii,9, 10,  while  the  differences  are  such  as  to  mark  dis- 
tinct periods.  In  Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  are  laid  at  once  in  prayer  before  God,  in  per- 
fect reliance  on  his  final  judgment,  and  then  immedi- 
ately relieved  by  Divine  interpitsition.  In  Job  the  real 
condict  is  in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief  comes 
at  length  with  humiliation  and  repentance  (xlii,  6).  The 
one  biMik  teaches  by  great  thoughts;  the  other  by  clear 
maxims  translated  into  touching  incidents.  The  con- 
trast of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more  instructive.  These 
books  present  two  pictures  of  Jewish  life  and  feeling, 
broadly  distinguished  in  all  their  details,  and  yet  mutu- 
ally illustrative.  The  one  represents  the  cxWe  prosper- 
ous and  even  powerful  in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to 
sudden  dangers,  cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  look- 
ing with  unshaken  love  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  main- 
ly occupied  by  the  common  duties  of  social  life ;  the 
other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when  na- 
tional independence  was  threatene<i,  and  a  righteous 
cause  seemed  to  justify  unscrupulous  valor.  The  one 
gives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living,  the  other 
of  conrage  in  daring.  The  one  reflects  the  current  feel- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule,  the  other  during 
the  struggles  for  freedom. 

IV.  Original  Limgnagey  VersiotiS,  Condition  of  the  Text^ 
rtc^—\.  The  whole  complexion  of  the  book  shows  that 
it  is  of  Palestinian  origin,  and  hence  many  have  as- 
sumed that  the  languages  in  which  the  traditional  storj* 
was  first  written  down  were  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  In- 
deed, Jemme  tells  us  that  he  made  his  I^atin  version 
from  the  Aramaic  in  one  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Je«r,  who,  being  skilled  in  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
dictated  to  him  the  import  thereof  in  Hebrew  ("  Exigi- 
tiR,  ut  librum  Chaldseo  sermone  conscriptum  ad  Lati- 
nam  stylum  traham,  librum  ntique  Tobisquem  Hebnei 
He  catal<^o  divinarum  Scnpturariim  secantes  his  quae 
Ha^iiigrapha  [Apocrypha]  memorant,  manciparunt. 
i>'eci  satis  desiderio  v^tro,  non  tamen  meo  studio.  .  .  . 
Kt  quia  vicina  est  Chaldseorum  lingua  sermoni  Hebra- 
ico,  ntriusque  linguae  pertissimum  loquacem  reperiens 
unius  did  laborem  arripui,  et  quidquid  ille  mihi  Hebra- 
icb  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego  accito  notario  sermonibus 
Latinis  expoeui"*  \^Praf.  in  Tab,]),  This  has  been 
thought  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  some  pf  the 
difficulties  in  the  Greek  text  can  be  removed  on  the 
Mippnsiition  of  a  Hebrew  originaL  Thus  Tic^eov  rov^: 
aaroix  «'«w  i«"i  rbv  raiftov  rCav  iucaliav  (iv,  17),  which 
Has  no  sense,  seems  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  nb*^ 
C^P^lSn  2"jpa  "j^nb;  the  translator,  by  a  transpo- 
•ition  of  the  last  two  letters,  having  read  ")2p2  instead 
^2'^P2,  and  "]B^  instead  of  nb^,  as  is  evident  from 
the  antithetical  clause,  **  and  give  it  not  to  the  wick- 
^^  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  injunction  *1102< 
STa?  ^^^^9  -n^  P'«Tnni,i<  »  not  lav-fvl  to  strenffth- 
fl»  the  handg  of  the  tramgrtssor.  So  also  icai  iv\6yi)Of. 
T»/3<af  r^  yvvaixa  avrov  (ix,  6)  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Hebrew  nnOR  PX  M'^aia  -J'^a-'l.  The  correct  ren- 
^ng  of  it  lequires  that  either  Gabael  should  be  taken 


as  the  subject— i.  e. "  and  he  (i.  e.  (jabael)  saluted  Tobias 
Kith  his  wife" — or  that  both  Tobias  and  his  wife  should 
be  the  subject — i.  e.  **and  Tobias  and  his  wife  saluted 
them,"  i.  e.  the  two  comers,  Azarias  and  the  servant. 
See  also  v,  11,  12,  18;  vi,  9;  and  for  the  Hebraizing 
style,  i,  1, 13;  iii,  5;  v,  14;  xiv,  19 ;  De  Wette,  A wif iV. 
§  810;  Grtltz,  Geschichte,  iv,  466  (2d  ed.). 

On  the  other  hand,  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
accuracy  of  the  Sept,  text  prove  conclusively  that  this 
is  nearer  the  original  than  any  other  text  which  is 
known,  if  it  be  not,  as  some  have  supposed  (Jahn  and 
Fritzsche  donbtftdly),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  from  conclusive.  The 
supposed  contradictions  between  different  parts  of  the 
book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i-iii,  6)  to 
the  thirti  person  (iii,  7-xiv),  from  which  Ilgen  endeav- 
ored t4)  prove  that  the  narrative  was  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put  together,  and 
afterwards  rendered  by  one  Greek  translator,  are  ex- 
plicable on  other  grounds;  and  the  alleged  mistransla- 
tions (iii,  6;  iv,  19,  etc)  depend  rather  on  errors  in  in- 
terpreting the  Greek  text  than  on  errors  in  the  text  it- 
self. The  style,  again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far 
from  the  classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some 
b4K)ks  which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  (e.  g. 
the  Apocalypse);  and  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in  it 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
an  Aramaic  text,  (i,  4,  e/c  frdoac  rat;  yevkac  tov  aiio- 
voc ;  comp.  Eph.  iii,  21 ;  i,  22,  h  hvr'ffjaQ ;  iii,  16,  'iva 
ri  fiot  Zfjv  ;  ^'»  15,  Ti'i'rt  troi  tvofiat  fiia^vv  Bidovai ;  xiv, 
3,  irpoai^fTo  ^ojiHO^aiy  etc.)  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  Origen  was  not  acquainted  with  any  Hebrew 
original  {JCp.  ad  Afric,  13) ;  and  the  Chaldee  copy  which 
Jerome  used,  as  far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained, 
was  cvidentlv  a  later  version  of  the  ston*.  On  the  oth- 
er  hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation.  The 
Greek  offers  some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary :  i,  6,  Trpcu- 
roKovpiUi  L  e.  r)  anapx^  ^<^^  Kovpufv^  Deut.  xviii,  4 ; 
i,  7,  dfronparil^ofiai ;  i,  21,  iKkoyiOTia ;  ii,  3,  oTpayyo' 
Xob/,  etc. :  and  in  construction,  xiii, 7,  iyaXXida^ai  Tr,v 
fityaXitfOvvriv ;  xii,  4,  iiKaioitoBai  rivi ;  vi,  19,  rrpood- 
ynv  nt'i  (intrans.) ;  ver.  6,  iyyiZeiv  tv,  etc.  But  these 
furnish  no  argument  on  either  side. 

2.  There  are  extant  different  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  book,  differing  more  or  less 
from  one  another  in  the  details  of  the  narrative ;  but 
yet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or  tran- 
scription. 

Besides  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.  which  was  adopt- 
ed into  this  version  because  it  was  that  of  the  Greek 
Church,  there  is  a  recension,  one  fragment  of  which  (i, 
1-ii,  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  iSinaitinis  (or  Cod.  Ft-itf. 
A  vffustttnvSf  ed. Tischendorf  [l^ips.  184G]),  and  another 
(vi,  9-xiii)  in  the  last  three  MSS.  (44,  106,  107)  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons. 

Of  Latin  translations  we  have  the  ante-Hieronvmian 
version,  which  was  first  published  by  Sabatier  (Biblio- 
rum  Sacrorum  Latince  Versiones  Aniiqiia^  1743)  from 
two  MSS.  of  the  8th  centur\',  and  which,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Fritzsche  (p.  10  sq.),  is  mostly  made  from 
the  recension  of  the  Greek  text,  but  partlv  (vi,  15-17; 
vii,  15-18;  viii,  14-17;  xii,  6-9,  11-22;  xiii,  6-18)  also 
from  the  common  text,  while  x,  1-xi,  19  is  from  a  mixt- 
ure of  both  texts.  In  this  edition  of  the  Vetus  LatinOf 
Sabatier  also  published,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  as  vari- 
ous readings,  two  other  codd.,  one  being  of  the  same  age 
as  the  MSS.  of  the  ante-Hieronymian  version,  belonging 
to  the  library  of  St.  Germanus  (Xo.  15),  and  conchujing 
(xiii,  12) with  Explicii  Tttbi Justus;  and  the  other  behmg- 
ing  to  the  Vatican  (No.  7).  The  text  of  the  latter  dif- 
fers so  materially  from  the  other  MSS.  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  independent  version,  though  emanating 
from  the  same  Greek  source.    It  is  less  barbarous  and 
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more  fluent  in  style,  as  well  as  more  explicit  in  its  ren- 
deriiif^  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  survived  as 
a  fragment,  containing  only  i,  l-vi,  12  (^liiiU,  Lot.  ii,706). 
There  also  existed  another  Latin  version,  as  is  evident 
fn>m  the  quotations  of  this  book  contained  in  the  i^pec- 
ulatn  of  Augustine,  which  Angelo  Mai  has  published 
(JipicUegium  liomatiorum,  ix,  2 1  -23).  As  to  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version,  Jerome  tells  us,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
made  it  in  one  day  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic  It  diflTers 
very  materially  from  the  Greek,  and  is  evidently  derived 
from  a  diflTerent  form  which  this  traditional  story  as* 
suraed  in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  text  in  this  recension  is  very  arbitrary,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  above  account  which  Je- 
rume  gives  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made;  and  it 
is  of  very  little  critical  value,  fur  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  different  elements  which  are  in- 
corporated in  it.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  process  Je- 
rome made  some  use  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  which  he 
follows  almost  verbally  in  a  few  places :  iii,  8-6;  iv,  6, 7, 
11, 23,  etc ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to 
be  an  independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  con- 
cise than  the  Old  Latin ;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the  asceticism  of  a 
late  agec  ii,  12-14  (parallel  with  Job);  iii,  17-23  (ex- 
pansion of  iii,  14);  vi,  17  sq.  (expansion  of  vi,  18);  ix, 
11, 12;  xii,  13  ("et  quia  accepius  eras  Deo,  necesse  fuit 
ut  tentatio  probaret  te**). 

The  Svriac  version  is  made  from  the  two  different 
recensions  of  the  Greek ;  i,  1-vii,  9  being  a  translation 
of  the  common  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.,  while  vii,  10, 
etc.,  is  from  a  text  represented  by  the  above-named 
three  MSS.  (44,  106,  107)  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  ac- 
cording to  the  marginal  annotations  in  Usher*s  MS. 

Neubauer  has  lately  discovered  a  Chaldee  version 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  ma}' 
prove  to  be  a  copy  of  that  to  which  Jerome  refena  as 
the  basis  of  his  version. 

There  are  four  Hebrew  versions  of  this  book,  the  one 
first  published  in  Constantinople,  1517;  then  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Paul  Fagius,  and  adopted  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyghl  (Loud.  1657),  vol.  iv.  It  is  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  common  Greek  text,  maile  by  a  learned 
Jew  in  the  12th  century.  The  second  is  that  first  pub- 
lished with  a  I^tin  translation  by  Sebastian  MUnster 
(Basle,  1542;  then  again  in  1549, 1556,  1563),  and  has 
also  been  inserted  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  This  Hebrew 
version  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Vetua  Latina ;  and 
the  author  of  it,  who  was  a  Jew,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  5th  century.  The  third  Hebrew  ver- 
sion was  made  from  the  common  Greek  text  by  J.  S. 
Frilnkel  (Leips.  1830) ;  and  the  fourth  is  by  J.  Sieben- 
berger— it  was  published  in  Warsaw,  1840,  with  a  Ju- 
dait)-Gcrman  translation,  a  Hebrew  commentary,  and  an 
elaborate  Hebrew  introduction. 

As  to  the  versions  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  made 
hi:»  translation  from  the  Vulgate ;  the  Swiss-Zurich  Bi- 
ble (1531)  is  also  from  the  Vulgate.  Coverdale  (1535), 
as  usual,  followed  the  Zurich  version  [see  Covkrdalk]  ; 
and  he  again  was  followed  bv  Matthew's  Bible  (1537), 
Lord  Cromwell's  Bible  (1539),  Cranmer's  Bible  (liWO), 
and  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568).  The  Genevan  version 
(1560)  is  the  first  made  from  the  Greek,  and  our  present 
A.  V.  (161 1),  as  in  most  cases,  followed  the  Genevan  ver- 
sion, though  this  was  interdicted  by  James  I. 

3.  The  Hrst  cotnplete  edition  of  the  book  was  by  Ilgen 
(7>i«  Gesch,  Tobts  ,  ,  .  mil  .  ,  .  eiuei'  EinUit,  ver»ehen 
[Jen.  1800J),  which,  in  spite  of  serious  defects  due  to 
the  period  at  which  it  was  published,  contains  the  most 
full  discussion  of  the  contents.  The  edition  of  Fritzsche 
(^Exeget,  Ilatuib.  [Leips.  1853],  vol.  ii)  is  concise  and 
scholarlike,  but  leaves  some  points  without  illustration. 
In  England  the  book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha, 
seems  u>  have  fallen  into  neglect. 

V.  A  uthory  Date^  and  Place  of  CompoHtion, — As  xii, 
20  tells  us  that  Raphael,  before  his  disappearance,  com- 
manded ToUit  and  his  son  Tobias  to  record  the  events 


of  their  lives;  and,  moreover,  since  Tobit,  in  the  first 
three  chapters,  speaks  in  the  first  person,  while  (ch. 
xiii)  bis  prayer  is  introduced  by  the  statement  Kai  Tw- 
/3(r  typaij/e  irpoaevxn*^  c'C  ayaWia<riv  Kai  ilyrtv ;  the 
Church  universal,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformat  ion, 
believed  *that  Tobit  himself  wrote  this  book  (liC.  cir. 
600)  as  far  as  ch.  xiv;  that  xiv,  1-11  was  written  by 
his  son  Tobias;  and  that  xii,  12-15  was  addeti  by  the 
editor  of  this  document  immediatelv  after  the  death  of 
Tobias.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  bishop  Gray,  IVi- 
deaux,  and  others,  who  modify  it  by  submiuing  that  it 
was  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  Tobit  and  Tobias; 
while  Ilgen  maintains  that  i,  1-iii,  7;  xiii,  1-8,  were 
written  by  Tobit  in  Assyria,  RC.  689 ;  iii,  8-xii,  2-22 ; 
xiv,  1-15,  were  written  in  Palestine,  B.C.  cir.  280;  and 
that  from  these  two  Hebrew  documents  the  Chaldee  ver> 
sion  was  made  B.C.  cir.  120,  which  Jerome  translated 
into  Latin.  Modern  critics, however,  conclude,  fmm  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  bo(»k,  its  angelology,  thcologA', 
etc.,  that  it  is  a  post- Babylonian  production,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew.  But  these  critics 
differ  very  materially  about  the  precise  date  when  the 
book  was  compiled,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fullowing 
tabic: 

The  Catholic  Chnrch— bishop  Gray,  Ilgen ....  B.C.  «B9-dOO 

Ewidd .V>0 

Her/.rc1d 800 

Beriholdt 2&O-SO0 

Elchhoru A,D.   10 

FubrlcluS. 100 

Gralz 130 

But  though  internal  evidence  leaves  it  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  book  was  compiled  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  yet  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Griitz  (Geschichtfj  iii,  466,  2d  ed.)  to  prove  that  it 
was  written  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
during  the  persecutions  of  Hadrian,  are  inconclusive. 
The  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (xiii,  10, 
16 ;  xiv,  4)  is  designed  to  refer  to  what  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jeru- 
salem and  burned  the  sanctuary  (2  Kings  xxv).  The 
other  remark  of  this  learned  historian — viz.  that  the 
bread  of  heathens  (^^yroQ  rutv  t^vwi/=0'«i33  TE),  of 
which  Tobit  speaks  (ver.  1,  10),  was  first  interdicted 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus — 
is  ba.<)ed  upon  restricting  the  term  dproc  to  actucU  breads 
whereas  it  signifies  food  generally,  and  this  was  pro- 
hibited long  before  the  Christian  «ra  (comp.  Dan.  i,  5). 
Indeed,  the  book  is  singularly  devoid  of  the  stringent 
Halachic  expansions  of  the  Mosaic  enactments  which 
obtained  in  later  times :  it  contains  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  rewanls  in  a  future  life,  and  has  no  reference  to 
the  party-strifes  which  were  so  rampant  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  traces  of  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in 
it  if  it  had  been  written  in  or  after  the  time  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  book  was  written 
B.C.  cir.  250-200. 

VI.  Canonuifg  and  A  ulhority, — ^Like  the  other  deu- 
tero-canonical  books,  Tobit  was  never  included  in  the 
canon  by  the  synagogue.  This  is  established  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  not  only  from  the  list  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  given  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  the  Talmud 
{Babn  Bathra,  14),  but  from  the  oldest  catalogues  of  the 
cancm  furnished  by  Christian  fathers,  such  as  MclitOt 
Origen,  etc.  Indeed,  Origen  distinctly  states  that  nei- 
ther Tobit  nor  Judith  was  ever  received  bv  the  Jews  as 
Sacre<l  Scripture — 'Efipaioi  rtji  Tcu/ii^  ov  'xp^rni  (^Ep. 
ad  Afric,  §  13 ;  comp.  De  OraU  i,  14). 

It  was,  however,  different  in  the  (ireek  Church,  where 
the  text  of  the  Sept.  was  received  as  canonical.  There 
appears  to  be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Kpistle  of  Polycarp  (c  10,  eletmotyna  de  n»orfe 
liberat ;  Tobit  i v,  10 ;  xii,  9).  In  a  scheme  of  the  Ophites, 
if  there  be  no  corru])tion  in  the  text,  Tobias  ap[>ears 
among  the  prophets  (Iron,  i,  SO,  1 1).  Forming  |>art  of 
the  contents  of  this  >^rsion,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
quotes  Tobit  iv,  15;  xii,  8,  as  taken  from  >)  ypa^ 
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Seripiure  (Strom,  n,  23, 139).  But  though  Origen  him- 
i«lf  aLw  quoted  it  as  Hctipture,  yet  it  is  ranked  by  Cbris- 
tiaiis  among  such  as  were  read  to  the  catechumens,  and 
cuut«iiis  a  plainer  and  less  elevated  doctrine  (/n  Numb. 
/fomiL  xx).  £ven  Athanasius,  when  writing  without 
any  critical  regard  to  the  canon,  quotes  Tubit  as  Script- 
ure (-4po/.  r.  Afian,  §  II,  wf  yiypanrcu,  Tobit  xii,  7); 
but  when  he  gives  a  formal  liot  of  the  sacred  bookp,  he 
tietiiiitely  excludes  it  from  the  canon,  and  places  it  with 
other  Apocryphal  books  among  the  writings  which  were 
^to  be  read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on 
Christian  teaching,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the 
rule«  of  piety**  (Kp.  Fest,  p.  1 177,  ed.  Migne).  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  cttnoniciil  and  apoctyphttl 
afterwards  disappeared,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Bar-Hebneus  places 
Tobit  among  the  sacred  books  in  his  Nomocanon  of  the 
Anti(K;henian  Church  (Mai,  /Script.  Vett.  Nova  CoUeciioy 
63 ;  compw  Fritzsche,  p.  18).   " 

In  the  Latin  Church  Tobit  was  regarded  with  greater 
sacrednesB.  Cyprian  often  quotes  it  as  //olff  Writ  {I)e 
()pere  ft  Kleemoiynis  Uber),  Hilary  cites  it  to  prove 
the  intercession  of  angels  (/n  Psa.  crxiXf  7),  and  tells  us 
that  some  Christians  added  both  Tobit  and  Judith  to 
the  other  two-and-twenty  canonical  books  to  make  up 
their  canon  of  four-and-twenty  books  (ProL  in  Psa.  rv), 
I.4icifer  quotes  it  as  authoritative  (Pro  A  than,  i,  871). 
Augnsdne  includes  it  with  the  other  Apocrypha  of 
the  Sepc  among  "the  books  which  the  Christian  Church 
received"  (/>e  Doctr.  Christ,  ii,  8).  This  is  expressed 
still  more  disdnctly  in  the  Speculum  (p.  1 127,  C,  ed.  Par. 
1836)  s  **  Nod  sunt  omittendi  et  hi  [libri]  quos  quidem 
ante  Salvatoris  adventum  constat  esse  conscriptos,  sed 
eoa  DOQ  receptoa  a  Judseis  recipit  tamen  ejusdem  Salva- 
toria  eoclesia."  The  preface  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  is  followed  by  quotations  fnim  Wisdom,  Eg- 
clesiasticua,  and  Tobit,  In  this  Augustine  was  followed 
by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin  fathers.  Ambrose,  in 
especial,  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  treating  of  the  evils 
of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  *'  prophetic" 
in  the  strongest  t^rms  (De  Tobias  1,1;  comp.  Htxam. 
vi,  4).  Jerome,  however,  followed  by  Kufinus,  main- 
tained the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  TesL, 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  treated  it  very  summarily. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage' (A.D.  897),  Inno- 
cent I  (405),  and  the  councils  of  Florence  (1439)  and 
Trent  (1546),  declared  it  canonical.  Indeed,  in  the  old 
Koman  Missal  and  in  the  Missal  of  Sarum  there  is  a 
pniper  mass  of  Kaphael,  the  archangel,  and  it  is  ordered 
ia  the  prefatory  rubric  that  the  office  be  celebrated  fur 
pilgrims,  travellers,  sick  [)erson8,  and  diemoniacs.  This 
is  followed  by  two  short  prayers,  one  addressed  to  Go<l 
and  the  other  to  Raphael  (comp.  Arnald,  IHtaertation  on 
AsmofJUeus), 

As  to  the  Reformed  Church,  though  Luther  was  the 
fint  who  separated  the  deutero-canonical  from  the  canon- 
ical books,  yet  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
book  of  TobiL  "  If  it  is  histor}-,"  says  the  great  Re- 
former, **  it  is  tine  holy  history ;  but  if  fiction,  it  is  indeed 
right  beautiful,  wholesome,  profitable  fiction,  and  play 
of  an  ingenious  poet,  ...  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  and 
gooti  for  us  Christians  to  read  this  book  as  the  produc- 
litm  of  an  excellent  Hebrew  poet,  who  treats  not  on 
frivolous,  but  solid,  matters*"  (  Vorrede  zum  Buche  Tobia, 
iu  his  rrantdation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1634).  In  the  Angli- 
can Church  the  book  of  Tobit  is  looked  upon  with  still 
greater  favor — iv,7-IG  is  quoted  in  the  f/omilies  as  the 
counsel  of  the  holy  father  Toby  {On  A  Imt^tedtty  pt,  i) ; 
iv,  10  ia  cited  as  a  lesson  Uught  by  "  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
S^ripiure"  {jUnd.  pL  ii);  and  xii,  8  is  adduced  to  show 
that  the  angel  Raphael  told  Tobias  that  "  fosring  uned 
wiih  prayer  is  of  great  efficacy"  (0/  Fasting,  pt.  ii). 
Paarages  of  Tobit  are  also  incorporated  in  the  Uturg\' ; 
iv,  7-9  is  among  the  passages  used  at  the  oflertory ;  iii, 
Zy  according  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  intrmhiced  into  the 
litany;  vi,  17,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  preface  to  the  Marriage  Service;  while  io  the  prayer 
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following  immediately  after  the  ver^cles  and  responaes 
in  the  same  service  iu  the  First  Book  of  Prayer  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  the  folltiwing  sentence  is  useil :  "And  a.<i thou 
didttt  send  the  angel  Raphael  to  Thobie  and  Sara,  the 
daughter  of  Raguel,  to  their  great  c<imftirt,  so  vouchsafe 
to  send  thy  bletwing  upon  these  thy  servants"  (Parker 
Society's  ed.  p.  131), 

VII.  Commentaries.  —  The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  this  A|Micryphal  btmk:  Fagiuis  7o- 
buB  Liber  (I^ny,  1542,  4to;  akto  in  the  Lond.  Pofyt/lot, 
1657,  foL);  MUnster,  "'nia  ifiO  (Basle,  1542, 1549»  156<s 
1563,  4to;  also  in  Walton's  Poltft/lot);  Dnisius,  Tobias 
OrcBce (VrsLneck.  1591, 8vo;  also  in  his  Criticte  Sacra); 
Senarius,  In  Libras  Tobiee,  JutUtk,  etc.  (Mainz,  1610,  fol); 
Drexel,  Tobias  Jilustratus  (Mun.  1611, 12mo);  Sanctius, 
In  Libros  Huthj  Tobitrs,  etc.  (Lugd.  1628,  f<4.) ;  Justinian, 
Tobias  lUustratus  (Col.  1629,  foi.);  Van  Mauden,  Tobias 
Delineatus (Antw.  1631,  fol.);  Bi/^Xoc  Aoyutv  Tui^ir, etc. 
(in  the  eds.  of  the  Apocrypha,  V.  ad  M.  1634, 1757,  8vo ; 
by  Augusti  [Leips.  1804,  8vo];  Af)el  [ib.  1886,  8vo]); 
Gelada,  Commentarius  in  Tub.  Hist.  (Lii^.  1644,  fol.); 
Anon.  TMe^  Judith^  et  Est  her  ^  avec  FrjiHcation  (Paris, 
1688,  8vo);  Van  der  Hardt,  Alnitpna  Tobia,  etc. 
(Helmst,  1728,  4to);Aden,  njniB  -fiO  (Amst.  1786, 
8vo);  Sabatier.  Liber  Tobit  (in  the  Vetus  Latina  [Par. 
1751,  fol.],  vol.  {) ;  Seller,  Pred.  Hb.  d.  B.  Tobiits  (Munich, 
1780,  8vo);  lie  Clerc,  Liber  TMcb  (Par.  1785,  8vo); 
Bauer,  Das  B.  Tobias  erkldii  (Bramb.-WUrt2b.  1787, 
1793,  12mo);  Eichhorn,  Ueb.d,  B.  Tobias  (in  his  Bi- 
bliothek^  ii,  410-440  £  LeiiM.  1787-1800]);  Ilgen,  IHe 
Gesch.  TtfbTsiJen.  1800, 8vo);  Hopfner.  Ilistoria  Tobia 
Grace  (Viterab.  1802,  4to) ;  Dereser,  Tobias,  Judith  w. 
EsUl  erUdrt  (Frank fort-on-tbe  Main,  1803,  1833,  8vo)'; 
Paur,  Dtts  B.  Tobias  bearbeitet  (I^eips.  1817,8vo) ;  Van 
Esfi,  Liber  Tobia  (Tub.  1822,  8vo) ;  FriLnkel,  Das  B. 
Thobi  (in  his  D'^SI-inS  tJ^asins  [Leips.  1880,  8vo]); 
Siebenberger,  njsia  "^^H  (Heb.  translation  and  com- 
mentary [Warsaw,  1839, 8vo]);  Guttmann,  Z)fe  i^poib*. 
(2e«i4. r.(Altona,184],8vo);  Cittadini and Bottari. At&it* 
di  TobUi,  Giuditta,  e  Ester  (Ven.  1844,  8vo);  FriUsche, 
Die  Biicher  Tobi  und  Judith  (voL  ii  of  the  Kvrzffe/.  ereg. 
Handb.  [  Leips.  1853,8vo]);  Reusch,  DasB.  Tt»biiuertldrt 
(Freib.  1857,  8vo) ;  Sengelmann,  Das  B.  Tobit  erklart 
(Hamb.  1857, 8vo)«    See  Apocrypha. 

Tobler,  Titua,  a  German  writer  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  Palestine,  was  bom  June  25,  1806,  at  Stein, 
in  the  canton  of  Ap()enzeU,  Switzerland.  He  studied 
at  Zurich  and  Vienna,  was  promoted  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  WUrzburg,  and,  after  spending  a  time  in  Paris, 
returned  in  1827  to  his  native  place  and  settled  there  as 
a  physician.  In  1835-36  he  travelled  in  Palestine  for 
mere  medical  purposes  (comp.  Lustreise  ins  Morgenkmd 
[Zurich,  1839,2  vols.]),  but  he  soon  became  so  interested 
in  the  topograph ico- geographical  exploration  of  the 
Holy  Land  that  he  undertook  a  second  jouniey  in  1845. 
See  his  BetMehem^^X.iitW.  1849):— /'/im  ron  Jerusalem 
QSbO):—Golffatha  (1851):  — />t>  SUoahquelle  und  der 
0€lbergi[Sb2y.—I)enkUatterausJerusaletn{lSb8,2f[eA. 
1856):— and  especially  Tojtographie  ron  Jerusalem  v. 
seinen  Umgebungen  (Berlin,  1853-54,2  vols,):— Beitrag 
zur  medicin,  Tojtographie  von  Jentsalem  (ibid.  1855). 
He  undertook  a  third  journey,  and  published  as  the  re- 
sults, PUmographie  von  Jerusalem  ((iotha,  I8.08) : — Dritte 
Wanderung  nach  Palastimt  (ibid.  1859).  In  1 865  he  went 
for  the  fourth  time,  but  on  account  of  the  cholera  he  soon 
returned  and  published  Nazareth  in Paldstino,nebst  An- 
hang  der  vierten  Wanderung  (Berlin,  1868).  Besides 
these  works,  he  published,  De  htcis Sanctis,  guaperambu' 
lavit  A  ntonius  Maiiyr  c.  an.  bli)  (St,  ( tail.  1803)  -.—Theo- 
doricus  de  Ijocis  Sanctis  (ibid.  1865):  —  Bibliographia 
Geographica  Palestina  (Leips.  1867) : — Dergrosse  StreU 
der  Lateiner  ntit  den  Griechen  in  Palestina ^  etc.  (SuGalL 
\S70)'.— Palestina  Descriptiones  ex  Saculo  IV,  V,  et  VI 
(ibiil.  1869):  —  Descriptiones  Terra  Sancta  ex  Sacuh 
VIII,  IX,  XII,  et  XV  (Leips.  1874):-5*6fiflyrapAia 
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Geogr*  Palestwai  cAAnno  CCCXXXTfT  usque  ad  A  rmum 
J/(Dreaden,  1875).  Tobler  died  Jan.  21,  1871,  at  Mu- 
nich. The  incereadng  life  of  this  man  will  be  found  in 
Ueim's  Dr,  Titui  TtMer^  der  Paldstina/ahirr :  Kin  ap- 
penzellisches  LebenMld:  Nadi  handtchrifUichen  QueUen 
bearbeUet  (Zurich,  1879>     (R  F.) 

To'chen  (11  eb.  To' ken,  "iSh,  task  or  measure  [as  in 
Ezek.  V,  18;  xlv,  11];  SepU  Bocffwv  v.  r.  Qoxx^^l 
Vulg.  Thochen)^  one  of  the  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(1  Chnni.  i\%  32) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (Josh. 
XV,  24)  called  Tblbm  (q.  v.)  or  Tblaim  (1  Sam.  xv,  4). 

Todd,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  West  Hanover,  Pa.,  Nov.  5^  1821.  He  left  home  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  attend  the  preparatory  school  of 
Oberlin  College.  Ader  finishing  his  collegiate  studies 
there,  he  entered  the  theological  department,  and  passed 
through  the  prescribed  course.  He  commenced  his  la- 
liors  in  Illinois,  supplying  the  churches  of  Knox  and  On- 
tario, ten  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In  these  places 
he  gathered  permanent  congregations  and  organized 
churches.  He  was  ordained  at  Victoria,  Aug.  18, 1847. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Bureau  County,  and  took  charge  of 
a  Congregational  Church,  where  he  labored  with  success 
until  1863,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Pine  BluflV,  Ark. 
He  remained  there  until  1865,  when,  his  health  failing, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  his  Northern  home. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  his  work  as  pastor,  and  finish- 
ed his  course — a  faithful  pastor  and  an  excellent  preach- 
er, held  in  high  esteem  bv  the  Church  and  community, 
lie  died  at  Uranville,  Ill.,'Aug.  10, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Todd,  Henry  John,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1763,  and  educated  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  proceeded  as  A.M.  in  1786.  He  became  a 
minor  canon  of  Canterbur}'  Catheiiral  soon  after.  In  1792 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Milton,  near  Can- 
t«rburv,  and  some  rears  later  to  the  rectory  of  All-hal- 
low's,  I>ombard  Street,  London.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  archbishop  keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth ;  and  in 
1820  he  was  presented,  by  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  to 
the  rectory  of  Settrington,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1830  he 
was  collated  by  the  archbishop  of  York  to  the  prebend 
of  Hushwaite  in  that  cathedral  church ;  and,  finally,  in 
1882,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  He 
died  at  Settrington,  Yorkshire,  I>ec.  24, 1845.  He  wrote, 
Some  Aecount  of  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  (Cant.  1793, 
8vo): — Cafulofft/e  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church  (ibid.  1802,  8vo) : — Catalogue  of  the  A  rchiepis- 
oopiil  Afanusaipts  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace 
(Ijond.  1812,  foL) : — Original  Sin,  Free-tnli,  Regenera- 
tion, Faithf  etc.,  as  Maintawed  in  Certain  Declarations 
of  our  Reformers  (ibid.  1818, 8vo) : —  Vindication  of  our 
A  uthorized  TransUuum  and  Translators  of  the  Bible 
(ibid.  1819, 8vo) : — Observations  on  the  MeiHcal  Versions 
of  the  Psalms  made  by  Stemhold,  Hopkins,  and  others 
(ibid.  1819,  8vo;  1822,  8vo)  -.—Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Waltim,  Bishop  of 
Chester  (ibid.  1821,  2  vols.  Svo):— Account  of  Greek 
MSS.,  Chiefly  Biblical,  etc.  (ibid.  1823,  8vo):— /IrcA- 
bishop  Cranmer^s  Defence  of  the  Dffctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, with  a  Vindication  of  t/te  A  nthor  against  Lingard, 
Milner,  and  Butler  (ibid.  1825, 8vo)  i^Of  ConfeMwn  and 
A  bitolution,  and  the  Sea'ecy  ofConfesuvm  (ibid.  1 828, 8  vo) : 
— Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (ibid.  1831,2  voLb..8vo)  : 
— A  ufhentic  A  cc(tunt  of  our  A  uthorized  Tramiation  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Translators,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Malton,  1834, 
12mo ;  Lond.  1835,  Svo).  See  English  Cyclop,  Biog.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s,  v. 

Todd,  Hugh,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Blencow,  Cumberland,  in  1658.  He  became  a  charity 
scholar  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  in  1672;  fellow  of 
University  College,  Dec  23,  1678;  A.M.  and  chaplain 
to  bishop  of  Carlisle,  July  2, 1679.  In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  four  canon  residentiaries  of  Carlisle, 
tnd  the  same  year  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix, 
Whifsh  be  resigned  in  1688.     He  resigned  his  residen- 


tiatyship  in  1720,  and  died  in  1728,  being  vicar  of  Pen* 
rith  and  rector  of  Arthuret.  He  published,  DescripHom 
of  Sweden  (1680,  fol.) :—/.(/«  of  Phocion  (1684):— .Sw^ 
mon  (1707,  4to) :— Sermon,  etc.  (1711,  4to).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. 

Todd,  James  Henthome,  D.D.,  an  Trisb  clerg>'- 
man,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  April  23, 1805;  graduated  mt 
Trinity  College,  and  became  a  fellow  there  iu  1831.  He 
was  also  regius  pmfeasor  in,  and  librarian  of,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin ;  treasurer  and  preceutor  of  Su  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  and  president  for  five  years  (the  usual 
term)  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Irish  Archseological  Society.  His  death 
took  place  June  28,  1869.  He  published,  I/istorical 
Tablets  and  Medailians,  etc.  (1828.  r.  4to)  i— Discourses 
on  ths  Prophecies  relating  to  A  ntichrist  in  the  Writings 
of  Daniel  and  St,  Paul;  Donellen  Lecture  (DubL  1840, 
8vo ;  1842,  8vo) : — Six  Discourtes  on  the  Prophecies  rr- 
lating  to  A  ntichrist  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St,  John  ;  Dou» 
ellen  lecture  (ibid.  1846, 8vo) : — Remarks  on  the  Roman 
Dogtna  of  Infallibility  (ibid.  1848,  Svo):— Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Successors  of  St,  Patrick  and  A  rchbisA^ 
ops  of  Armagh  (ibid.  1861, 2  vols.  8vo) :— rAe  Walden- 
sian  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Libraty  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  etc  (Lond.  and  Camb.  1865,  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of' Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Todd,  John  (I),  a  ^sbyterian  minister,  was  a 
graduate  of  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  was  taken  on  trial 
bv  the  New  Brunswick  Presbvterv,  Mav  7, 1750.  He 
was  licensed  Nov.  13,  and  went  to  Virginia.  A  call  was 
laid  before  the  Presbytery  May  22, 1751,  and  he  was  or- 
dained on  its  acceptance.  He  was  installed,  by  Han- 
over Presbytery,  pastor  of  Providence  Church  in  Louisa 
County,  Va.  Davies  delighted  iu  him,  and  speaka  nf 
him  as  his  favorite  friend,  relying  on  his  judgment  in 
cases  of  importance.  Todd  wrote  to  Whitetield  in  1755, 
giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  work  of  God  in  his 
congregation.  Col.  Gordon  said,  after  hearing  him,  that 
he  '*  never  heard  a  sermon,  but  one  from  Mr.  Davies.  wit  h 
more  attention  and  delight.*'  He  obtained  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Stepney,  near  London,  scientific  ap- 
paratus and  valuable  books,  which  he  gave  to  aid  Tran- 
sylvania University  in  founding  a  school.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  pietv.  and  eminently  useful  in  edifving  the 
Church.     He  died  July  27, 179«;     (VV.P.S.)  * 

Todd,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9, 1800 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1822,  spent  four  years  at  the  Aii- 
dover  Theological  Seminan',  and  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled at  Groton  in  1827.  He  was  8ettle<i  over  the  E<f- 
wards  Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1883 ;  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1836;  auil 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  l^ttsfield,  MansL,  from 
1842  to  1872.  He  died  in  Pitt«field,  Aug.  24, 1873.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  and  for  several  years  president  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute  of  Pittston.  His  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College  iu 
1845.  The  following  are  some  of  his  numerous  publica- 
tions: Lectures  to  Children  (Northampton,  1834, 16mo), 
with  translations  and  extended  circulation : — Studenfs 
Manual  (ibid.  1835, 12mo)  i— Index  Rerum  fibid.  1834, 
Ato):  — Sabbath-school  Teacher  (ibid.  1886,  12mo)- — • 
Truth  Made  Simple  (ibid.  1839,  18mo) :— rAe  Young 
Man  (ibid.  1843,  ISmo) -.—Simple  Sketches  (Pittsfield. 
1843,  2  vols.  \6mo):— Stories  on  the  Shorter  Cateckigm 
(Northampton,  1850-51,  2  vols.  IRmo):— rA«  Daughter 
at  School  (ibid.  1854, 12mo)  i—QueiOions  on  the  Lipes  of 
the  Patriarchs  (ibid.  1855, 18mo)  '.—Que^ions  on  the  Life 
of  Moses ;  Questions  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
(Hbid.  1853):— r^e  Bible  Compttnion  (Phila.  18mo):-- 
Future  Punishment  (N.  Y.  1868,  82mo) :— //i«/*  ami 
Thoughts  for  Christians  (ibid.  1867,  12mo):— H'ommtV 
Rights  (ibid.  1867,  18mo,  27  x^)\— Hints  and  Thoughts 
for  Christians  (Lond.  1869,  nmo)i— Old- fashioned 
Lives  (1870).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BiiU  and  A\ 
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Attlhon,  0.  v.;  John  Todd,  the  Story  of  hit  Lifsy  etc 
(N.  Y.  1876, 16mo). 

Todd,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  ill  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  20,  1713,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1732.  After  studying  tlieoltigy 
a  few  months,  he  commenced  preaching,  and  was  settled 
at  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  24, 1733.  During  1750  and 
1751,  a  pestilence  prevailed  among  his  people,  taking 
off  many  of  his  substantial  friends  and  supporters.  He 
continued  his  labors  until  the  last  year  of  his  life,  which 
ended  Feb.  24,  1791.  Mr.  Todd  published  a  Sermon j 
Young  People  Wai-ned  (1740)  :-^Etection  Sermon  (1749)  : 
— several  memorial  sermons  and  pamphlets.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  i,  383. 

Todd,  Nathaniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Kowley,  £:$^x  Co..  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1780;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  September,  1800;  studied 
theology  privately;  was  licensed  by  IMuladelphia  Pres- 
bytery, Oct.  19, 1803;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1805,  where  he 
labored  with  great  auocess  for  several  years.  He  was 
afterwards  teacher  and  pastor  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.; 
thence  successively  principal  of  an  academy  at  West- 
cheater,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon,  Mifflinburg,  and  Beaver, 
I**.,  and  for  many  years  of  a  classical  school  in  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  teach- 
ing, and  died  July  8,  1867.  See  Wilson,  Pre»b»  Hitt. 
A  Imanae,  1868,  p.  152.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Todros,  BKN-JosKPH,  ha-Lkvi  Abulafta,  a  cele- 
brated Cabalist,  was  bom  in  1234  at  Toledo,  and  died 
about  1805*  He  occupied  a  high  pmition  as  physician 
and  financier  in  the  court  of  Sancho  IV,  king  of  Castile, 
and  was  a  great  favorite  of  queen  Maria  de  Molina. 
When  this  royal  pair  met  Philip  IV,  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  in  Bayonne  (1290),  he  formed  one  of  the  cor- 
tege; and  his  advocacy  of  his  theosophy  secured  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  a  kindly  reception  from 
the  French  Jews.  His  writings  on  the  Cabala  are,  An 
Exposition  of  the  Talmudic  Hagadoth,  entitled  "t^CIX 
"11!2:n: — A  Commentary  on  Psalm  cxix : — A  Commenr 
tary  oh  the  Pentateuch^  in  which  he  propounds  the  ten- 
ets of  the  Cabala.  These  works,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  published.  See  Griitz,  Geitch,  d,  Juden,  vii,  204  sq. : 
Steinschneider,  Catal.  Libr.  Hebr,  m  Bibl,  BodL  2«77- 
2680;  De*  Koiisi,  Dizumario  Storico,  p.  815  (Germ, 
tranid.);  Ginsburg.  The  Kabbalah,  p.  Ill ;  FUrst^  BibL 
jHd.nl  428.    (a  P.) 

Togar'mah  (Heb.  Togarmah\  XW^V\V\  [briefly 
«^??^»  Gen.  X,  13  ],  of  uncertain  derivation ;  Sept. 
0opyafid  V,  r.  OfpyafiOf  etc. ;  Vulg,  Thogarma  ),  third 
named  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer  (the  son  of  Japheth), 
his  brothers  being  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  ((ien.x,  13; 
1  Chron.  i,  6).  B.C  post  2513.  The  descendants  of  To- 
garmah  are  mentioned  among  the  merchants  who  traf- 
ficked with  Tyre,  the  house  of  Togarmah  being  said  to 
trade  "  in  its  fairs  with  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules*^ 
(Kzek.  xxvii,  14).  They  are  named  with  Persia,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Libya  as  followers  of  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Ma- 
l^og,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,  or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered  (making  the  Hebrew  Rosh*  for  chief,  a  proper 
iiame,  as  it  is  in  the  Sept.  'P<tfc»  and  as  the  Jews  say  it 
ought  to  be  rendered),  the  prince  of  Rosh  or  Russ,  Me- 
shech or  Moshk,  and  Tubal  or  Tobolsk  (xxxviii,  5.  6), 
supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  prince  or  power  of  Rus- 
sia, the  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  being  prince  or 
emperor  of  Russia.  Moscow,  and  Tobolsk.  Togarmah 
is  said  to  be  of  the  north  quarters,  and  Gog  is  represent- 
ed as  a  guard  to  it,  possibly  professing  to  guard  it,  or 
offering  to  it  a  protectorate  (ver.  7).  The  Jews  say 
that  by  Togarmah,  or  the  house  of  Togarmah,  we  are 
to  anderstand  the  Turks.  Torgama,  therefore,  as  it  it* 
Ipven  in  the  Sept.  (and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  n733*^^n), 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  mean  Turkomdn,  or  the 
Turkoman  hordes  from  whom  the  Turks  have  sprung.  I 


Togarmab,  however,  as  a  geographieal  term,  is  connect- 
ed with  Armenia,  and  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
name  (xxvii,  14;  xxxviii,  6)  accord  with  this  view. 
Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo  (xi,  13,  9, 629),  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  pntduction  of  good  horses  (comp. 
Xeuoph.  Anab,  iv,  5^  24;  Herod,  vii,  40).  The  coun- 
tries of  ai-iX  and  '^Z^  (Mtvvai),  and  also  bin,  were 
contiguous  to  Togarmah  (Joseph us,  i4  a/,  i,  1,  6).  The 
name  itself  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Armenia, 
for,  according  to  Grimm  {Gesch,  d.  deutsch,  Spr,  ii,  825), 
Togarmah  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  toifca,  *'  tribe,*'  and 
^r/na= Armenia,  which  he  further  connects  with  Her- 
mino  the  son  of  Mannus.  The  roost  decisive  statement 
respecting  the  ethnographic  relation  of  the  Armenians 
in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  they  were  Phrygian  cok>nists^  that  they  wers 
armed  in  the  Phrygian  iashion^  and  were  associated 
with  the  PbiygiaiM  under  the  same  commander  (Herod« 
viir 73).  The  remark  of  Eudoxus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Ap^ 
ptvid)  that  the  Armenians  resemble  the  Phrygians  in 
many  respects  in  language  (ry  ^vy  woXXd  ^vyi- 
Kovoi)  tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hafilly  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  im- 
plying more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples; 
for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  progress  of  the 
Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central  position  which  Ar- 
menia held  in  regard  to  their  movements,  we  should 
rather  infer  that  Phrygia  was  colonized  from  Armenia 
than  vice  versa.  The  Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed 
to  have  had  their  first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence 
to  have  crossed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii,  73) ;  but  this  roust 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction  of  their 
original  home.  The  period  of  this  movement  b  fixed 
subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strabo,  xiv,  680), 
whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an  important  race  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period  (id.  vii,  321 ;  Herod, 
vii,  8, 11 ).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
once  the  dominant  race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they 
spread  westward  from  the  confines  of  Annenia  to  the 
shores  of  the  iEgwan.  The  Phrygian  language  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily. The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian 
and  Greek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves (PUto,  CratyL  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions  still 
existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo-I*Iuropean 
(  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  G66  ).  The  Armenian  language 
presents  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family;  but  these 
may  be  accounted. for  partly  by  the  physical  character 
of  the  country,  and  partly  by  the  large  amount  of  for- 
eign admixture  that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  the  Indo-European  languages 
(Pott,  Etym,  Forsch,  introd.  p.  32;  Diefenbach,  Orig. 
Europ,  p.  43).  With  regard  to  the  ancient  inscriptions 
at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists;  some  of  them,  but  appar- 
ently not  the  most  ancient,  are  thought  to  b^ar  a  Tu- 
ranian character  (I^yard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  402 ;  Raw- 
linson, Herod,  i,  652);  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  pn*ve  the  Turanian  character  of  the 
population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  set  up  by 
foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians  themselves  have 
associated  the  name  of  Togarmah  with  their  early  his- 
tory in  that  they  represent  the  founder  of  their  race, 
Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom  (Moses  Choren.  i,  4.  9-11. — 
Smith.  See  Moses  Chorenensis,  Hisfftrue  A  mien,  lib, 
iii,  A  rmen,  edidit^  Ixit^  vert,  notisqve  illusfr.  W.  et  G. 
Whistonii  [Lond.  1786]);  Heeien,/(^m,  i,  1,305;  Mi- 
chaelis,  SpicUegium  Geographia,  i,  67  -  78 ;  Klaproth, 
Travels,  ii,  64.     See  Aioienia. 

Toggenburg  War,  the  name  given  to  an  outbreak 
between  Pmlestants  and  Catholics  in  Toggenburg  (or 
Tockenburg),.  a  district  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switz- 
erland. The  dispute  between  the  Toggenburgers  and 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  Leodegar  Bili^isser,  appeared  at 
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first  to  be  purely  political,  and  related  mainly  to  the 
labor  in  mad-building^,  which  the  abbot  had  enforce<l 
upon  those  under  his  jurisdiction.  At  first  even  Cath- 
olic localities,  such  as  Schwyz,  took  part  with  the  Tog- 
genburgers  against  the  abbot,  withnut  regard  t4i  eccle- 
siastical  differenceii.  llut  the  confessional  differences 
soon  led  to  serious  disturbnnccsi.  In  the  lower  country, 
especially  in  Hennau,  the  majority  were  Catholics. 
About  Raster,  in  1709,  they  closed  the  church  ajrainst 
the  evangelical  party,  and  the  result  was  a  scuffle,  in 
which  many  were  wounded  Alarmed  at  this  treat- 
ment, the  Protestants  sr»ught  shelter  in  the  neighboring 
churches,  but,  encouragecl  by  their  neighbors  of  Ober- 
glatt,  they  returned  in  a  week  to  Hennau,  and  sought 
to  enter  the  church.  The  Cat  bolic  priest  refused  them, 
but,  seeing  the  Protestants  assembled  in  large  numbers 
in  the  churchyanl,  counselled  suhmissioiu  But  the 
Protestant  minister  was  at  this  moment  felled  to  the 
earth  by  a  stone,  and  a  severe  stitiggle  ensued.  The 
priest  was  roughly  handled,  but  was  rescued  by  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  council,  and  one  of  his  ftdlowers  killed.  The 
Reformed  preacher,  a  native  of  Liasle,  was  recalled,  and 
a  citizen  of  Zurich  substituted,  who  wasoblige*!  to  dis- 
guise himself  for  fear  of  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic 
priest^  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  was  rescored  to  his 
parish,  under  the  protection  of  the  abliot.  The  difTer^ 
ent  cantons  now  took  sides  with  the  cont«nding  parties, 
and  party  feeling  ran  verj'  liiK^*  Attempts  were  made, 
however,  at  me<Uation.  An  assembly  was  held  at  Ba- 
den.  May  29,  1709,  arbitrators  were  apijointed,  and  pro- 
ceedings begun;  but  all  in  vain.  In  the  spring  of  1712 
the  war  broke  out.  It  began  in  Toggenburg.  The 
city  of  Wvl,  to  which  the  forces  of  the  abliot  had  re- 
tired,  was  captured;  the  commander,  Felber,  was  roost 
shockingly  mangle<l  by  his  own  people,  and  his  corpse 
was  thrown  into  the  Sitter.  Nabholz,  at  the  head  of 
the  victors,  marcheil  to  St.  (jail,  and  seized  the  Thurgau 
and  the  Rhine  valley.  Meantime,  the  theatre  of  the 
war  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar. 
A  murderous  conflict,  **  the  battle  of  the  bushes,"  gave 
the  Benicse  a  bloody  victory.  The  city  of  Baden  sur- 
renilered  to  Zurich,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  Cath- 
olic worship,  but  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Reformed  Church  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Through  the  interference  of  pope  Clement  IX, 
the  fire  of  war,  which  seemetl  about  to  be  extinguished, 
was  again  stirred ;  and  while  the  government  was  hesi- 
tating, the  Catholic  cantons  of  Schwyz,  Unterwalden, 
and  Zug,  to  the  number  of  4000,  stormed  the  village  of 
Sina.  Bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
I^ke  Zurich,  and  at  Bellenschantze.  In  Lucerne,  the 
government  was  compelled  by  an  uprising  of  the  people 
to  enter  into  the  war.  The  Catholic  parties  to  the  war, 
about  12,000  strong,  assembled  at  Mury.  The  Bernese 
were  encamped  at  Vilmergen,  and  the  great  battle  was 
fought  on  St.  James's  Day,  July  25,  and  was  not  decided 
until  six  P.  M.,  when  the  victory  of  the  Reformers  was 
complete.  The  peace,  which  was  concludeil  in  August 
at  Aarau,  provided  religions  liberty  for  Toggenburg. 
See  Hagenbach,  Ilitt.  of  the  Church  in  the  18/A  and  19M 
Cent,  i,  84  sq. 

To'hu  (Heb.  To'chu^  sinh,  lovly;  Sept,  Gooi'  v.  r. 
Boicf*;  Vulg.  7'AoAu),  son  ofZuph  and  father  of  Elihu 
among  the  ancestors  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  1);  probably 
the  same  elsewhere  called  Toau  (I  Chron.  vi,  34)  or 
Nahath  (q.  v.)  (ver.  26). 

To'Y  (Heb.  ToV,  ■'5'n  in  Sam.,  but  in  Chron.  To% 
Ileb.  Tou\  !);tn,  \n*i\\  meaning  ert-inff;  Sept.  Goov  or 
Hitfoi;  V.  r.  Smi  and  Oa>a;  Joseph  us,  Qaivoi:\  Vulg. 
Thoil)y  the  king  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  who.  after 
the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Had- 
adezer  by  the  army  of  David,  sent  his  son  Joram,  or 
Hadoram,  to  congratulate  the  victor  and  di>  him  homage 
with  presents  of  ^old  and  silver  and  brass  (2  Sam.  viii, 
9, 10;  1  Chron.  xviii,  9,  10).  KC  1086.  "For  Had- 
adezer  had  wars  with  Toi,"  and  Kwald  {Ge$ch,  iii,  199) 


conjectures  that  he  may  have  even  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  vassalage.  There  was  probably  some  policy  in 
the  conduct  of  Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as 
Josephus  says  it  was  {A  nt,  vii,  5, 4),  to  buy  off  the  omi- 
queror  with  the  "vessels  of  ancient  workmanship" 
{oKitfti  r^(;  dpxaiai:  icara<nc€v/]c)  which  he  presented. 

Tokens  ( tesaira ),  bits  of  lead  or  of  pewter,  or 
cards,  given  to  the  members  of  a  Church  in  full  com- 
munion, which  they  hand  to  the  elders  as  they  ai>- 
proach  the  Lord's  i^ble.  The  object  is  to  keep  out 
those  who  are  not  known,  or  who  are  under  scandal,  or 
for  other  reasons  are  deemed  unworthy.    See  Tifssiuiuz. 

To'la  (Heb.  Tola',  T^Sn,  a  worm,  as  in  Kxod.  xvi, 
20;  Sept.  BiaXd  v.  r.  BwXk,  etc ;  Vulg.  Thola),  the  name 
of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  first-bom  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  18;  1  Chron. 
vi,  1).  B.C.  1856.  He  had  six  sons  (vii,  2),  who  be- 
came progenitors  of  families  known  collectively  as  the 
Tolaites  (NumU  xxvi,  28),  and  these  in  David's  time 
mustered  22,600  valiant  soldiers  (1  Chron.  vii,  2). 

2.  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x,  1,  2). 
He  is  described  in  that  passage  as  "  the  son  of  Puah, 
the  son  of  Dodo,  a  tnan  of  Issachar."  In  the  Sept,  ami 
Vulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech's  uncle.  Dodo 
(11*'^)  being  considered  an  appellative.  But  Gideon, 
Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Manassite.  Tola  judged  Is- 
rael for  twenty-three  years  (B.C.  1819-1296)  at  Shamir 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Jo- 
Hephus  does  not  mention  htm  (Ani»  v,  7,  6);  but  (as 
Whist  on  remarks)  inasmuch  as  the  total  of  the  years 
there  agree,  his  name  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  our 
copies.     See  Jcijok. 

To'lad  (Heb.  Tolad',  -iVtn,  Urthf  Sept.  BioXdi 
V.  r.  QovXakfi),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  iv,  29) ;  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  (Josh,  xv,  80)  calleil  Ki. -tolad  (q.  v.). 

To'laYte  (Heb.  TolaV,  "^rVin,  patronymic;  Sept, 
OoXat;  Vulg.  Tholaltes),  the  general  name  of  the  de- 
scendanto  of  Tola  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Idsachar  (Numb, 
xxvi,  23). 

Toland,  Johk,  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  dei^m, 
was  bom  Nov.  80, 1669  or  1670,  in  the  most  northem  isth- 
mus of  Ireland.  H  is  Christian-name  was  Jtmus  Juftitts, 
but  at  school  his  master  ordere«l  him  to  be  called  John, 
which  name  he  retained  ever  after.  From  the  8cb<N>l 
at  Redcastlc.  near  Londonderry,  he  went,  in  1687,  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  and  after  three  years*  stay  there 
visited  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
made  A.M.  in  June,  1690.  He  aflerwanis  went  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  generously  sup- 
ported by  some  eminent  Dissenters  in  England.  After 
a  residence  there  of  two  years,  he  retumed  to  Englani I, 
and  went  to  Oxford,  which  place  he  left  in  1695,  and 
went  to  I^ndon,  wlience  he  retumed  to  Ireland  in  1697. 
But  so  strong  was  the  feeling  aroused  by  his  deistic  no- 
tions and  his  own  imprudent  conduct  that  he  soon  re- 
turned to  London.  He  accompanied  the  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield to  Hanover  in  1701,  and  also  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Berlin,  at  which  latter  place  he  remained  for 
some  time,  and  then  retumed  to  England.  In  the 
spring  of  1707  he  again  visiter!  (lermany,  Holland,  etc, 
reaching  England  in  1710.  He  died  at  Putney,  near 
liondon,  March  11, 1722.  Of  his  many  treatises  we  no- 
tice, ChriMianify  not  Jifysteriout  (Loud.  1696,  8vo), 
which  elicited  at  least  fifty-four  replies: — An  Apology 
for  Mr.  Toland  (ibid.  1697) : — Amyntor,  or  a  Defence 
of  MUiofCf  Ufr,  etc  (1699.  8vo);  this  attack  upon  the 
canon  of  the  New  Tesu  was  answered  by  Samuel  Clark, 
Jeremiah  Jones,  Stephen  Nye,  and  John  RichanljM>n : — 
Socinianism  Truly  Stated  (1705): — IHsserttttumes  dua: 
Adeisid/emon  et  Origineg  Juditica  (1709,  8vo) : — AVrz^i- 
renus  (ibid.  1718,  8  vo): — HUtory  of  the  Druidt  (Mon- 
in>se,  1814,  8vo),  etc  See  AUibone,  Dict^  ofBriL  wnd 
Amer.  Authors^  s.  v.;  Chalmer8»  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v.;  Ow- 
temp.  Rev,  June,  1868. 
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'  Torbanes  (Sept.  ToXpdvriCf  Vulg.  Tolbane$\  a 
corrupt  Gnecized  form  (1  EHdr.  ix,  25)  for  the  uame 
Telbm  (q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Toledo,  Councils  OF  {Concilium  Toleianum),  Those 
councils,  of  which  there  were  twenty-fuur,  were  held  in 
the  city  of  Toledo,  in  the  province  of  the  saine  name, 
ia  Spain.  Toledo  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric;  has 
a  cathedral,  founded  in  12o8,and  completed  in  1492;  a 
ftjondiing  hospital,  founded  by  cardinal  Meudoza  in 
U94;  and  a  theological  seminary. 

I.  The  First  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  on  Sept.  1, 
40O,  under  Patronus,  the  bishop.  The  reason  for  assem- 
bling this  council,  which  consistetl  of  nineteen  bishops, 
was  the  troubles  and  disturbances  cau8e<l  by  the  heresy 
of  the  Priscillianists,  which  sprang  up  towards  the  close 
of  the  4th  century.  Nineteen  bishops,  from  all  the 
Spanish  provinces,  attended.  Many  of  the  sect  of  the 
IMscillianuts  who  presented  themselves  were  received 
back  into  oommunioD  with  the  Church  after  having 
abjured  their  errors.  In  this  council  the  bishi>p  of 
Home  is,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  of  simply  by  the 
title  of  "•  pope."    Twenty  canons  were  also  publuihed. 

1.  Permits  to. admit  married  men  to  the  office  of  dea* 
roil,  provided  they  will  (>heerve  contiiieuce. 

i.  Forbids  to  admit  to  auy  higher  (uder  than  that  of 
^nbdeiicon  n  man  who  has  pnbTicly  done  penance,  and 
even  rentricts  his  administration  of  that  office. 

4.  Enacts  that  a  ftntideacon,  marrying  u  MCond  time, 
*h»\\  be  recinced  to  the  rank  of  porter  or  reader,  and  shall 
mit  be  permitted  to  read  tbe  Gospel  or  epiiille ;  should  he 
marry  a  third  time,  be  vliall  lie  separnted  from  the  Church 
fi>r  two  years,  and  iheu  be  admitted  to  lay  commuiiiou 
only. 

S.'  Deprives  nil  prie5(ts  and  clerks  who,  having  )>eeu  ap- 
poiniea  to  any  church  lu  town  or  cooutry,  do  not  assist 
dttiljr  nt  mni<«. 

7.  Permits  clerks  whose  wives  do  not  lead  a  decorous 
life  to  bind  them  or  shot  them  up,  and  to  make  them 
fust ;  forbids  ibeiu  to  eat  with  them  until  they  have  done 
|ieiiunc«. 

12.  Forbids  a  clerk  to  leave  his  own  bishop  in  order  to 
•tiach  bimi^elf  to  another. 

13.  Warns  ihrve  who  attend  the  other  offices  of  the 
Chnrcb,  but  who  do  not  commuuicate,  that  they  must 
either  receive  the  holy  comraiiiiion,  or  take  place  among 
ilie  penitentr,  upon  pain  of  excommnniciitiou. 

14.  Orders  that  luiy  one  who  sbuU  hnvo  received  the 
boly  eticbari»t  without  eiitiiig  It  shall  be  driven  from 
tbe  Chnrcb  as  gnilty  of  sucrlleire. 

17.  Ezoommuuicates  a  married  roan  keeping  a  concu- 
bine; but  permits  unmarried  men  to  do  so.  Allows  ei- 
ther a  wife  or  a  concnblne. 

ID.  Rentricts  the  cont*ecration  of  the  chrism  to  tbe  bish- 
ops; orders  all  priests  to  send  a  deacon  or  snbdeacon  to 
toe  bishop  at  Easter,  in  order  to  receive  it  from  him. 

See  Manst,  ConciL  ii,  1222. 

II.  The  Second  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  about  447, 
during  the  popedom  of  Leo  I,  against  the  rriscillian- 
ista.  Nineteen  bishops  attended,  who  condemne<l  the 
heresv  and  the  followers  of  Priscillian  in  a  furmularv 
(if  faith  directed  against  all  heretics,  to  which  eighteen 
anathemas  arc  attached.  See  Mansi,  Conct/.  iii,  I4G5; 
Bamniiis,  ami.  447,  §  17,  etc. 

III.  The  Tliird  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  17, 
•^1;  ITontanus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  presiding  over  seven 
other  bishops.    Five  canons  were  published. 

I.  Relates  to  tbe  treatment  of  children  offered  by  their 
T»rpniii  (o  be  bnms^ht  np  for  holy  orders.  Others  relate 
i«i  the  continence  of  the  clergy,  the  preservation  of  church 
imiperiy,  eic 

In  this  council  Toledo  is,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  of 
•s  a  metropolitan  see.     See  Mansi,  Concil,  iv,  1734. 

rV.  The  Fourth  Coimcil  of  Tole<io  was  held  May  8, 
5W;  Leander,  the  primate  of  Seville,  presiding  over 
isventy-two  biMhopa,  fn>ra  the  different  provinces  un- 
der the  rule  of  king  Keccaredus,  who  attended  in  per- 
^1.  Eight  deputies  were  also  present.  The  main 
Altject  of  the  coimcil  ivas  Ut  confirm  the  conversion  of 
the  (i(»ths  who  had  abjured  Arianism,  and  who  here 
(VMented  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which  they  declared 
their  aavnt  to  the  first  four  oecumenical  councils,  and 
anathematized  the  principal  errors  of  the  Arian  party. 
Twenty -three  canons  were  published,  and  as  many 
inathemas  directed,  as  against  other  heresies  and  evils, 


so  against  thoee  who  deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  those  who  re- 
fuse to  anathematize  the  Council  of  Ariminum. 

2.  Directs  that,  according  to  the  king's  writ,  tbe  Con- 
staiiiiuop<ilitan  cieed  t<hnirbe  sung  l>y  the  pfople  iu  ev- 
ery church  in  the  kingdom  before  the  Lord's  i*ruyer  iu 
lite  encharistical  office. 

ft.  Relates  to  the  rnle  of  continence  to  l)e  ob«erved  bv 
heretical  bishops,  privats,  and  deiicont>,  wbeu  reconcileil 
to  the  Chnrch,  as  well  as  hy  nil  derkn. 

T.  Orders  thai  eemie  p(»rtit)n  o{  Holy  Script nre  shall  be 
rend  daily  at  the  tables  of  priestn,  lo  prevent  idle  conver- 
sation. 

11  and  18l  Relate  to  penitence.  Forbid  to  reconcile 
withont  penance ;  fiirbid  the  priest  to  ndmii  to  penance 
without  flivt  coiiiiiir  off  the  hair  of  the  peuiieut,  if  u  mnu, 
or  changing  her  dress,  if  a  woman. 

14.  Forbids  Jews  to  have  Christian  women  for  wives  or 
concubines. 

10.  Leaves  it  to  the  bishop  to  flx  the  endowment  to  be 
given  to  a  newly  founded  chnrch. 

2S.  Forbids  to  say  anything  bat  psalms  at  the  fuuerala 
of  the  religions. 

See  Mansi,  y.  997. 

V.  The  Fifth  CouncU  of  Toledo  was  held  Mav  17, 
597;  sixteen  bisht>|)s  attended;  two  canons  only  remain^ 
and  the  subscription  of  thirteen  bishope  only  appear. 

1.  Orders  that  priests  and  deacons  who  will  not  observe 
the  law  of  commence  shnll  l>e  degraded,  shut  up  iu  a 
cloister,  and  pat  to  penance. 

2.  Forbids  the  binhoii  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  rev^ 
enue«of  any  church  or  chapel  in  hi^  diocepe,  and  declares 
that  they  belong  to  the  miuisieriug  priesU 

See  Mansi  v,  1603. 

VI.  The  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  610; 
Aurosius,  bish«>p  of  Toledo,  presiding  over  fifteen  bish- 
o|)s.  The  primacy  of  tbe  see  of  Toledo  over  all  the 
churches  of  Carthagena  was  established,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  an  edict  of  king  Gundemar.  See 
Mansi,  v,  1(320. 

VII.  A  national  council  was  held  in  this  citv  on  Dec. 
9,  633,  assembled  from  the  whide  of  Spain,  an<l  that 
part  of  (>aul  which  was  in  subjection  to  the  (ioths;  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  presided,  sixty -»ix  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops being  present:  among  them  were  the  metropolitans 
of  NarUmne,  Merida,  Braga,  Toledo,  and  Tarragona. 
Seventy-five  canons  were  published. 

1.  Contains  a  profession  of  faiih  npon  the  subject  of  tbe 
Blessed  Trinity  and  the  incantation. 

8.  Directs  tliat  the  same  order  of  prayer  and  of  psalmo- 
dy shall  be  obhcrved  tliroot;honi  the  kingdom,  and  the 
same  manner  of  celebrating  ma^s. 

3.  Orderi^  that  a  national  council  shall  1)e  held  annually, 
if  po}it*ible;  otherwiKe  a  conncil  in  each  province. 

4.  Relates  to  the  proper  mode  of  holding  synodf>,  and 
is  or  some  length.  It  orders  that  on  the  tuvt  day  of  tlie 
synod  the  chnrch  shall  be  cleared  before  funrlHe  and  all 
ihe  doors  shut  except  one;  that  the  bishops  shall  enter 
Ursft  and  take  their  t>eals  in  a  circle,  according  i<i  the  dale 
or  their  consecration:  then  the  prients:  afier  ihein  the 
deacons,  who  are  ordered  to  stand  in  sight  of  the  bish- 
ops; and.  laHt  of  all,  the  laity  and  notaries.  TIMi*  done, 
the  door  Is  directed  t<i  be  vliut,  nnd  hilence  and  devotion 
enjoined  upon  all.  Then  the  nrchdeacon,  standing  up, 
shall  bid  them  pray;  upon  which  all  shall  pmst  rate  them- 
selves npon  the  floor,  and,  ofier  private  prayer  mingled 
with  sobs  nnd  tear?,  one  of  ihe  bishopt*  shall  rise  ni>  antl 
say  a  prayer,  to  which  all  shall  respond  Amen.  All  hav- 
ing risen  up  and  taken  their  placet*,  a  deacon  in  an  alb 
shall  read  tne  canons  relating  to  the  holding  of  council 
and  the  metropolitan  ^hnll  invite  the  hinhopu  to  proceed 
to  bnsine^*8.  It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  to  another  mat- 
ter until  the  first  ha8  been  di^pi»t<ed  of.  Any  clerk  or  lay- 
man desiring  to  appeal  to  the  council  is  enjoined  to  men- 
tion his  cant^e  to  the  melropoliian  archdeucon,  who  t-haU 
declare  it  to  the  conncil.  No  biefhop  ii«  allowed  to  leave 
the  synod  before  the  other:*,  nor  shall  the  council  be  dis- 
solved until  everything  is  t-ettled. 

6.  Directs  that  nietro|K)l{itius  nhall  consnlt  together  be- 
fore Epiphanv  concerning  the  proper  time  for  celebrating 
EaHier,  and  shall  signify  their  determination  to  their  bul- 
fhignns. 

6.  Approves  of  leavinir  the  qtiestion  about  single  and 
trine  immersion  open  :  but  orders  hingle  immersion  to  be 
practiced  throughout  Spain,  to  prevent  cchihm. 

7.  Orders  that  the  Past>ion  be  preached  on  CSood-Fri- 
day,  and  that  the  people,  in  an  andibie  voice,  ask  forgive- 
neps  of  their  sins,  in  order  that,  l)eing  tliereby  pnntied 
from  sin,  tliey  may  worthily  celebrate  the  grent  festivsi 
of  Easter,  and  partake  of  the  holy  eacharist  with  a  pare 
heart. 
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8.  Deprives  of  the  Enster  commnuioii.  tho»e  who  break 
their  fast  od  Oood-Frldny  before  eiiusei,  exception  beiug 
mnde  in  favor  of  old  and  wick  peraoiis  and  children. 

9.  Reintes  to  the  beuedicliou  of  the  caudieti,  etc.,  on 
B>i8(er-eve. 

10.  Is  directed  a^alnnt  an  abase  then  prevalent  in  many 
churches  In  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  wan  said  on  Sundays 
only:  ordem  ail  clerks  to  say  it  daily  at  the  ofiice,  either 
openly  or  privately. 

11.  Forbids  to  sin<;  the  Hallelnjah  dnrin^  Lent. 

\2.  Orders  that  immediately  after  the  epistle  the  ffospei 
slitmid  be  read,  which  shonla  1>e  folhiwed  by  the  Lauds, 
which  iu  some  churches  were  improperly  sung  after  the 
epistle. 

18.  Condemns  the  opinion  of  those  who  deemed  it  wron}>: 
to  sing  hymns  composed  by  men  in  honor  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs  on  account  of  their  not  being  taken  out  of 
Holy  Scripture  nor  authorized  by  tradition. 

14.  Orders  that  the  canticle  BenediciU  Opera  Omnia  be 
sniig  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  at  mass  at  the  eutrauce 
of  the  chancel  (in  pitlpito]. 

1ft.  Orders,  under  imin  of  excommunication,  that  at  the 
end  of  each  psalm  shall  be  sung  "Glory  and  honor  be  to 
the  Father," etc..  and  n«»t  merely  "Glory  l)e,"eic 

IT.  Excommuuioites  thote  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apo€alyp>«e,  and  also  th<»se  who  re- 
fuse to  read  it  in  church  from  Eii(<ter  tt)  Pentecost. 

19.  Enumerates  the  cases  lu  which  persons  may  not  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders. 

Sftw  Is  directed  against  Ignorance  in  the  clergy;  re- 
quires them  to  be  acquainted  with  Holy  Scripture  aud 
the  canons. 

26.  Orders  that  a  priest  when  appointed  to  any  parish 
ahttll  receive  a  copy  of  the  ritual  innn  the  bishop,  and 
that  when  the  priests  attend  the  litanies  or  synods  they 
shall  give  acconnt  to  the  bi.xhop  of  their  manner  of  cele- 
bratius  the  holy  office  and  administering  holy  baptism. 

88.  Fori)ids  the  bishop  to  take  for  his  own  share  more 
than  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches  within  his 
diocese. 

84.  Enacts  that  thirty  years'  possession  shall  give  to  a 
bishop  lawful  right  over  a  Church  situated  in  the  diocese 
of  another  bishop  if  in  the  «ame  province. 

89.  Forbids  the  deacttns  to  pieiend  to  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood  aud  to  sit  in  the  first  places. 

40.  Forbids  them  to  wear  two  stoles,  which  It  declares 
to  be  unlit  for. even  a  bishop  or  priest;  directs  them  lo 
wear  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  also  that  it  be 
clean,  and  not  worked  with  rolorn  or  with  gold. 

41.  Orders  all  clerks,  as  well  as  the  prie^'ts  and  deacons, 
to  shave  the  entire  crown  of  the  lieaa  and  lo  leave  but  a 
slight  rim  of  hair  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 

44{.  Orders  that  a  clerk  found  plandering  a  tomb  i)e  de- 
posed from  every  ecclesiastical  rank  and  office,  aud  sub- 
jected to  three  years*  penanoe. 

61.  Forliids  bishops  to  ill-treat  monks,  but  grants  t4> 
them  the  exercise  of  their  canonical  authority  over  them, 
such  as  exhorting  them  to  observe  a  good  and  holy  life, 
instituting  ablxits  and  other  officers,  correcting  those  who 
lufriuee  the  rules,  etc. 

62.  Enacts  that  monks  forsaking  the  monastic  state  in 
order  to  marry  aud  settle  in  the  world  shall  be  brought 
back  and  put  to  penance. 

67.  Fornids  to  compel  Jews  to  profess  Christianity; 
with  regard  to  the  ctnnpulsory  conversions  under  king 
^«isl)ertus,  it  allows  that  they  should  continne  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Christians  because  they  had  received  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  holy  eucharist. 

The  ft)llowing  nine  relat«  to  the  Jews,  and  to  Christians 
who  had  apostatized  to  Judaism. 

The  Otfth  and  followiuir  eight  relate  to  the  case  of  slaves. 

76.  Anathematizes  ail  who  conspire  against  regal  au- 
thority. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1700. 

VIIL  The  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  636, 
under  king  Chintila,  Eugenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  pre- 
siding; twenty-two  bishops  in  all  were  present.  Nine 
canons  were  published,  of  which 

1.  Orders  public  litanies  every  year  for  three  days,  be- 

{^inning  Dec  14,  except  one  of  the  three  should  prove  to 
)e  Sunday,  in  which  ca.*<e  the  litany  days  were  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  week  following. 

All  the  others  relate  to  the  prince  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  powers,  etc     See  Mansi,  v,  17.35. 

IX.  This  council  was  held  Jan.  9,  638,  under  Silva, 
metmpolitan  of  Narbonne,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Chintila.  Fifty-two  Spanish  and  Gallic 
bishops  were  present^  either  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
Eighteen  canons  were  published. 

8.  Enacts  that  for  the  tniure  no  king  should  ascend  the 
throne  without  making  n  vow  to  defend  the  Catholic 
faith  and  toridthecountry  of  infidels;  prononnces  anath- 
ema asralnst  those  who  shonid  violate  this  oath. 

7.  Orders  that  persons  who,  after  having  been  admit- 


ted to  penance,  qnit  that  state  and  reeurae  the  fenilar 
dress  shall  be  arrested  by  the  bichop,  and  compelled  to, 
perform  their  course  of  penance,  wneiher  they  will  or 
ui>t,  iu  8i»me  monastery. 

Fleury  observes  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  find 
mention  of  this  compulsory  penance,  which  evinced  en-' 
tire  ignorance  of  the  sound  practice  of  antiquity.  See 
Mansi,  v,  1740. 

X.  Tlie  Tenth  Council  was  held  about  646,  under  kinff 
Chintasuinthus,  by  twenty-eight  bishops  present  and 
the  deputies  of  eleven  who  were  absent.  Six  cauons 
were  published. 

2.  Allows  the  bishop,  or  nnv  other  priest  who  may  be 
present,  to  complete  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  my»- 
i«ries  when  the  celebrating  priest  is  nnable  tt>  proceed 
through  sickness ;  exoommnuicates  thone  who,  wiihoutL 
snch  cau!>e,  leave  the  celebration  inidniKhed,  or  who  cei- 
ebraie  after  having  partaken  of  the  slightest  particle  of 
food. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1863. 

XL  This  council  was  held  in  658,  under  Orontius  of 
Mcrida;  the  king,  Resesuiiithus,  being  present,  and  fif- 
ty-two bishops,  with  the  deputies  of  ten  absent.  The 
prince  read  his  profession  of  faith,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edged the  first  four  oecumenical  counciia.  Twelve  cau- 
ons were  published. 

I.  Ctnitains  a  definition  of  faith. 

8.  Condemns  all  oaths  and  vows  to  commit  evil  actions. 
8.  Condemns  all  perstnis  enilty  of  simony. 

7.  Condemns  thtx^e  who  for:<ake  the  episcopal  or  sacer- 
dotal office  nptni  pretext  of  having  been  admitted  to  such 
holy  oflSce  nuwillingly ;  orders  those  who  so  retara  into 
the  world  aud  marry  to  be  shut  np  for  life  in  a  monastery. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  ignorant  clerks. 

9.  Excludes  from  the  Baster  communion  and  ft^ra  the 

Erivilege  of  eating  meat  for  twelve  mouths  those  who 
reak  the  Lent  fast. 

18.  Confirms  the  canons  of  a  former  cooncll  coDoemiug 
the  Jews. 

Besides  the  bishops  and  deputies  present,  we  find  among 
the  signatures  those  of  ten  abbots,  the  arcli priest  of  To- 
ledo, and  sixteen  counts.  After  the  subscriptions  there 
is  a  synodal  decree  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 
king's  property,  and  au  edict  of  the  king  coufirmiug  iu 
See  Mansi,  vi,  894. 

XIL  The  Twelfth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  Not.  2, 
655,  Eugenius,  the  arcli bishop,  presiding ;  sixteen  bish- 
op6  attended,  and  seventeen  canons  were  published, 
most  of  which  tend  to  repre.<w  the  abuses  committed  by 
bishops  in  the  administration  of  Church  property. 

II.  Forbids  to  confer  orders  npon  the  slaves  of  the 
Church  except  they  have  been  first  set  free  by  the  bishop. 

IS.  Orders  that  newly  baolixed  Jews  shall  show  them- 
selves in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  on  all  Jewish 

festivals. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  451. 

XIIL  Held  Dec.  1,656,  under  Reccasninthus;  twen- 
ty bishops  were  present,  among  whom  were  Eugenius, 
the  metropolitan  of  Toledo;  Fugitivus,  the  roetro|>olitan 
of  Seville ;  and  St.  Frnctuosus,  the  metropolitan  of  Bra- 
ga;  five  bishops  who  were  absent  sent  deputies.  Seven 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  that  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  ehall  in 
fhtnre  be  kept  on  Dec.  IS,  because  that,  failiiis;  in  l^nt,  it 
interfered  with  the  fast,  and  often  with  the  celebration  of 
Good- Friday. 

8.  Forbids  bishops  to  present  churches  to  their  relntlons 
and  friends  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  to  l>e  derived. 

6.  Directs  that  children  devoted  by  their  parents  to  the 
tonsure  shall  be  compelled  to  lead  the  life  of  the  relig- 
ious; does  not  allow  parents  so  to  devote  their  childreif 
after  they  have  attained  ten  years  of  age  without  their 
own  con  Hen  t. 

7.  Forbids  to  sell  Christians  to  Jews. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  459. 

XIV.  Held  Nov.  7,  675,  under  king  Wamba;  eoven- 
teen  bishops  (among  whom  was  Quiritius  of  Toledo),  the 
deputies  of  two  others,  and  six  ablrats  were  present.  In 
this  council  the  division  of  the  coinitry  into  dioceses  was 
made,  and  sixteen  canons  of  discipline  wef«  published. 

8.  Orders  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  conform  ta 
the  order  and  ritnal  in  use  in  the  metropolitan  Chnrch. 

4.  Forbids  to  suffer  priests  who  are  at  variance  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  or  to  receive  their  oflferiugB. 
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6.  Depriretf  ecdeaiafttics  who  uke  part  in  the  Judgmeui 
ofcnpittil  cii>(e«. 

S.  islnnciB  iM*DnUie8  to  be  enforced  R^aln^t  priests  who 
i1«>iiiand  a  fee  for  chrbteuliigr  or  for  the  chnem ;  orders 
bitflioM  lo  unuitih  such  offeiidere  under  pain  of  BUapeuviou. 

13.  ForhTd:$  perBtius  poHsevsed  with  a  devil  to  serve  at 
the  altar  or  to  approach  it. 

14.  Orders  that  mns«  pball  never  he  celebrated  by  one 
prieat  nil  It,  ladi  he  should  be  lakeu  ill  aud  the  uiasH  left 
nufliilchea. 

See  Mauai,  vi,  539. 

XV.  Held  Jan.  9,  681,  under  king  Ervigius.  Julian 
of  Toledo  presided  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  bishops, 
among  wliom  were  the  metropolitans  of  Seville,  Braga, 
aud  Merida.    Thirteen  cauons  were  published. 

I.  Approves  of  the  resifrnatlon  of  king  Wamba,  who 
had  aM»nnied  the  religloiiH  habit. 

4.  Declares  to  be  uull  and  void  the  consecration  of  a 
hii*hop  for  a  little  town  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  To- 
ledo made  by  the  bishop  of  Merida  agaiiiMt  his  own  will 
and  Against  the  canons  at  the  c«imninud  of  Wanilia;  and 
eenerallv  forbids  ut  conxecraie  a  bishop  to  a  place  which 
has  U4»t  hilherlo  had  a  bi><hop. 

ft.  Enacts  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  farther  delay  in 
filling  up  the  vacaut  biKhopricf,  ii  shall  l>e  lawAil  for  tite 
bishop  of  Toledo  to  consecrate  tho»e  per»ons  whom  the 
king  shall  choose,  without  pr^udice,  however,  to  the 
rights  of  the  province. 

10.  Coulirma,  with  the  king's  consent,  the  privilege  of 
asylum  lo  ihoi^e  who  take  refuge  iu  a  church,  or  anywhere 
within  thirty  paces  of  iu 

II.  Orders  the  abolition  of  every  remnant  of  idolatry. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1221. 

XVI.  Held  in  November,  683,  under  king  Ervigius, 
who  was  present;  forty -eight  bishops,  four  of  whom 
were  metmpolitans,  attended,  Julian  of  Toledo  presid- 
ing. Twelve  canons  were  published,  the  Nicene  Creed 
having  been  first  read,  which  from  this  time  was  sung 
in  all  churchea  in  Spain. 

The  fifth  is  the  extraordinary  can<m  which  absolutely 
forbids  the  widows  of  kfugv  to  remarry,  even  with  princes. 

From  the  tenth  ii  appears  not  to  have  been  uncommon 
ai  this  ijeriod  for  persona  (even  bivhttpM),  in  time  of  dan- 
gerous iilue««i,  to  submit  to  be  put  to  public  peuauce  with- 
out confeMiug,  or  their  conscience  accusing  them  of^  any 
particnlar  sin,  nut  for  greater  security. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1253. 

XVIL  This  council  was  held  at  the  request  of  pope 
Leo  it,  under  king  Ervigius,  in  684,  to  receive  and  ap- 
prove the  Sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople against  the  Monothelites;  seventeen  bishops,  ten 
deputies,  and  six  abbots  attended.  In  the  answer  of 
the  biahopa  to  Leo  they  malce  no  mention  of  the  fifth 
(PcnroenioU  council,  sa^'ing,  in  canon  7,  that  they  de- 
cree that  this  council  (the  Seventh  Gicumenical)  shall 
rank  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  iu  honor,  place,  aud 
order.     See  Mansi,  vi,  1278. 

XVin.  Held  May  11,688,  under  king  Egica,  Julian 
of  Toletlo  presiding  over  sixty  bishops,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain certain  expressions  made  use  of  in  a  confession 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Spanish  bi^thops  some  years 
liefore  which  had  given  offence  to  pope  Benedict  II. 
These  expressions  related  to  the  two  wills  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chriist;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  not  contrary  to 
Christian  truth  to  maintain  that  in  God  the  will  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will — *•  voluntatem  ex  voluntate  proee- 
dere."    See  Mansi,  vi,  1294. 

XIX.  This  council  was  held  May  2,  C93;  composeti 
of  ftfty-nine  bishoi^s,  five  abbots,  aiul  the  <leputies  of 
three  bishops  al)sent ;  there  were  also  present  the  king, 
Egica,  and  nxteen  lords.  In  this  council  the  decision 
of  the  previous  council  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
will  from  the  will,  and  of  the  ensence  from  the  essence, 
in  God  was  further  explained.  Twelve  or  thirteen  can- 
ens  were  published. 

C  Relates  to  the  conduct  of  some  priests,  who,  instead 
of  Qsiiig  bread  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  holy  euchn- 
rl*tf  coittented  themselves  wtih  oAerhig  on  the  holy  table 
orimuion  bread  cut  into  a  round  funn.  The  caiitui  orders 
tl&at  the  bread  ured  at  the  altur  shall  be  made  expressly 
f«»r  thnt  pnrpttC'e. 

9.  Kzcomtnnnicnted  for  life  and  deposed  Sishertns  of 
T«iledi>,  ctiovicied  of  conspiring  agaiuet  the  person  of 
kiui;  Egica  and  his  family* 

Stt  Mansi,  Ti,  1827. 


XX.  This  council  was  heki  Nov.  9,  694.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  the  bishops  present  are  lost.  Eight  can- 
ons were  published. 

1.  Directs  that,  daring  the  three  davs  preceding  the 
o})eniug  of  any  ctiiincil,  aud  duriug  which  a  strict  fast 
ought  to  be  ol)ser\-ed,  nothing  .-ball  l)e  diK'us^ed  which 
does  not  refer  to  matters  of  laiih,  mi>ralti,  and  eccleslaa^ 
lical  diecipliiie. 

8.  Orders  that  bishops,  following  the  example  of  our 
Lord,  shall  ob:«rve  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  }>oor  on  Holy  Thursday. 

6w  Condemns  to  excommunication  and  p«n^^na1  Im- 
prisonment prlects  wlio,  frtmi  a  vile  and  wicked  supeivti- 
tion,  shall  say  the  office  of  the  ma^s  for  the  dead  lor  the 
living,  In  order  by  so  doing  to  cauae  their  death. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1361. 

XXL  This  council  was  held  Nov.  21, 1324,  by  John, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  Eight  canons  were  published, 
in  the  preface  to  which  it  ia  ordered  that  they  shall 
be  observed  together  with  those  which  the  legate  Will- 
iam de  Goodi,  bishop  of  Sabiuo,  had  made  in  the  Council 
of  Valladolid  (1322).  These  canons,  among  other  things, 
order  bishops  to  attend  the  Ryn«Kls,and  relate  to  the  con- 
duct and  dress  of  clerks ;  forbid  priests  to  demand  any- 
thing for  masses  said  by  them,  but  allow  them  to  receive 
voluntary  offerings;  forbid  to  say  more  than  one  mass 
in  a  da3%  except  on  Christmas-da  v.   See  Mansi,  xi,  1712. 

XXIL  This  was  held  in  1339 'by  ^gidius,  archbish- 
op  of  Toledo,  six  bishoiis  beuig  present.  Five  cauons 
were  published. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  any  illit«rate  person. 

S.  Provides  that  in  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches 
sonie  shall  be  compelled  to  study  theology,  the  canou  law, 
aud  the  liberal  arts. 

6w  Orders  all  rectors  to  keep  a  list  of  such  of  their  na- 
rlshloners  as  are  of  age,  In  order  to  effect  the  observation 
of  the  canon  "omuls  utrlnsque  sexua.'* 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1809. 

XX HI.  (Also  called  Council  of  Aremt>a.)  Held 
Dec.  5, 1473,  in  the  borough  of  Arenda,  by  Alphonso  de 
Carilie,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  This  council  was  numer- 
ously attended,  and  twenty-nine  canons  were  published. 

I.  Orders  that  provincial  councils  shall  be  held  bjenjil- 
ally  and  dioceaan  syuods  annually. 

i.  Orders  citrates  to  iustruct  their  flocks  in  the  princi- 
pal artickjH  of  belief. 

3.  Forbids  to  promote  to  holy  orders  persona  Ignorant 
of  Latin. 

4.  Forbids  to  receive  a  clerk  ttom  another  diocese  with- 
out Icttera  fh>m  his  binbop. 

6  aud  6.  Belate  to  the  dress  of  bishops  and  clerks;'  for- 
bid them  to  wear  garments  made  of  red  and  green  silk» 
short  garmeiiis,  and  white  shoes,  etc. 

7.  Relates  to  the  projier  observance  of  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivals. 

8.  Forbids  ecclesiastics  to  wear  mourning. 

9.  Orders  the  pnnishmeut  of  Incontinent  clerks. 

10.  PtH'bids  tp  admit  to  parochial  churches  or  prebends 
pei-sons  Ignorant  of  I^tin.  unless,  for  good  cause,  the 
bifshop  cball  think  fit  to  d{:*pense  with  It. 

II.  inflicts  a  iiecnniary  fine  upon  ecclesiastics  who  play 
with  dice. 

12.  Orders  that  all  priests  shall  celebrate  masa  four 
times  In  the  year  at  the  least,  and  bishop!*  three  timex. 

13.  Forbids  all  preaching  wiihoui  the  blshop'i;  license. 

14.  Enacts  iMfiialiles  lo  be  enforced  against  clerks  In 
the  minor  orders  who  do  not  wear  the  clerical  habit  and 
obi^rve  the  tonsure. 

15.  Forbids  ecc1e«iafitlcs  to  furnish  soldiers  to  any  tem- 
poral lord  except  the  king,  or  to  accept  of  lands  upon 
condition  of  h)  doins. 

16.  Forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages  at  uncauonlcal 
times. 

17.  Escommunicates  those  who  are  married  clandes- 
tinely without  five  wltiies<i>es.  and  suspends  for  three 
months  the  priest  who  shall  offlciiue. 

la  Excommunicates  those  who  buy  or  sell  the  proper- 
ty of  a  vacant  benefice. 

19.  Forbids  the  custom  of  performing,  at  certain  time^, 
s))ectacles,  etc,  and  singing  songs,  and  uttering  profane 
dUconriies  In  churches. 

20.  Directs  that  persons  dylne  of  wounds  received  In 
duels  shall  not  be  allowed  Christian  burial,  even  tliongh 
they  may  have  received  the  eacrameut  of  penance  before 
death. 

21.  Excommunicates  those  who  hinder  the  clergy  from 
receiving  tithe  and  enjoying  their  privileges,  etc 

S3.  Orders  that  sentences  of  excoininunlcation  pro- 
nounced in  any  one  diocei^e  shall  l>e  observed  in  all  others. 

24.  Puts  tuider  an  interdict  the  place  from  which  any 
clerk-has  been  furclbl}  expejled. 
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•S&.  Pi>rbids  any  sort  of  fee  on  account  of  ordlnntlon. 

.)!7.  QrAtitft  to  the  bUhop  ibe  yuwvr  of  absolviuj;  from 
eyiuxlal  ceusares. 

SS.  Provides  fi>r  the  pablicntlon  of  these  canous  in  dio- 
ce»Aii  dynodH  and  in  cuihedral  cUarches. 

See  Mansi,  xiii,  1448. 

XXIV.  Held  Sept.  8, 1565.  Christopher  de  Sando- 
val, bidbop  of  Cordova,  was  called  upon  to  preside  on 
account  of  hi»  being  the  oldest  bishop  of  the  province. 
The  bishops  of  Sigueu^a,  Segovia,  Palencia,  Cuen9a,and 
Osma  attended,  with  ttie  abbot  of  Alcala  el  Keal.  Three 
sessions  were  held;  in  the  tirst  the  decree  of  Trent  re- 
lating to  the  celebration  of  provincial  synods  was  read ; 
also  a  profession  of  faith  which  was  signed  by  all  pres- 
ent. In  the  second  session  thirty-one  articles  of  ref- 
,  orraation  were  published  relating  to  bish(»p8,  curates, 
officials,  proctors,  residence,  and  divine  service.  In  the 
thiril  session,  held  March  25,  twenty-eight  articles  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  decrees  of  Trent  relating  to  residence 
were  read.  Bish(»ps  were  directed  not  to  admit  to  the 
tonsure  those  who  had  no  benetices  immediate! v  in 
view.  Rules  were  laid  down  to  guide  curates  in  preach- 
ing and  instructing  their  people,  etc.  See  Mansi,  xv, 
761. — Landon,  Matmal  of  CounciUf  s.  v. 

Toledo  (F'rcnch  7o^/),  Francisco  de,  a  Spanish 
cardinal,  was  born  at  Cordova,  Nov.  JO,  1532.  His  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and, 
afler  receiving  his  degree,  he  taught  philosophy  in  the 
same  institution.  In  1558  he  joined  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  sent  to  Kome  to  teach  theology.  Pius  V,  admiring 
his  eloquence,  secured  his  services  as  preacher  in  ordi- 
nary, and  Toledo  held  the  position  under  four  succeed- 
ing popes.  At  the  same  time  be  was  councillor  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  was  employed  in  many  ecclesiastical 
enioassieSi  Among  others,  he  went  to  (Germany  to  urge 
a  league  with  Poland  against  the  Turks.  Clement  Vlll 
gave  him  the  cardinars  hat  in  1593.  Toledo  died  at 
Kome,  Sept.  U,  1596.  His  works  are  chiefly  commen- 
taries: In  Joanais  Eoangeliuin  (liome,  1588) : — In  XII 
Capita  Eoang,  tecuncta  Lucani  (Teilice,  1601,  foL) : — In 
Jipislolam  PauH  ad  Roinamui  (Home,  1602, 4to) : — Sum- 
t§M  Casuum  Con$citnHcB  (ibid.  1602;  Lyons,  1630,  4to). 
See  Antonio,  Bild,  H'vxp.  Nova;  De  I'hou,  Hist,  sui 
Temp, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeneraU,,  s.  v. 

Toledo,  Rodexigo  de»  an  eminent  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  at  Kada,  in  Xavarre,  about  1170.  He 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  cttmplete  his  education,  and  on  his 
return  he  attached  himself  to  Sancho  V,  king  of  Na- 
varre, by  whom  Ive  was  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile.  Procuring  the  favor  of 
Alfonso,  he  was  appointed  by  him  bishop  of  Siguenza, 
and  was  afterwanls  made  archbishop  of  Tole<lo.  He 
showed  great  zeal  in  the  frequent  wars  with  the  Moors, 
often  directing  in  person  inroads  u{kmi  the  Mohammedan 
territory.  Nor  did  he  have  any  less  zeal  for  learning; 
he  persuaded  Alfonso  to  found  the  University  of  Palen- 
cia.  At  the  Fourth  Lateran  C<.>uncil  he  not  only  ha- 
rangued the  fathers  in  elegant  Latin,  but  gained  over 
the  secular  nobles  ami  ambassadors  by  conversing  with 
each  of  them  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  died  in  France 
in  1247,  after  attending  the  Council  of  Lyons  convoked 
hj  Innocent  IV.  He  wrote  several  historical  works, 
most  of  which  are  still  unedited.  His  Rerum  in  Ilinpa- 
nia  Gettarum  Ckronicon  (Granada,  1545)  is  an  invalu- 
able production.  It  was  subsequently  published  in  a  col- 
lection entitled  Hispaniii  IUustrnta,hy  Andreas  Schott 
(Frankf.  1603-8,  4  vols.  fol.).  He  also  wrote,  Hutoria 
A  rabunif  published  in  vol.  ii  of  Andreas  Schott's  collec- 
tion (1603);  and  subsequently  (1625)  by  Krpennius,  as 
an  appendix  to  his  HisfoiHa  Sarttcenicti  of  (ieorgius  El- 
roacin.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ostrogoths,  of  the 
Huns,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Alans,  and.  Silingi,  published  by 
R.  Bell,  in  the  collection  entitled  Rerum  Hixpanicanim 
Scriptoret  Aliquot  (Frankf.  1579, 3  vols,  fol.) :— als<i  Bre- 
viai-ium  EccUfia  Catholica,  and  others  still  unedited. — 
£nff.  Cyclop.  Bu^,  a.  v. 

Toledoth  Jeshn  (W;  rtiyn,  i.  e,  Hiaiortf  </ 


Jetui),  Under  this  title  a  Jewish  apocn'phal  work,  or 
rather  libel,  is  extant,  purporting  to  give  the  history  of 
Jesus.  It  flrst  became  known  to  Christians  in  the  13th 
century ;  but  who  was  the  author  of  the  ToUtdoth  Jeshu 
is  not  known.  In  reality,  we  have  two  such  books,  each 
called  Toledoth  Jetku,  nut  recensions  of  an  earlier  text, 
but  independent  collections  of  the  stories  circulating 
among  the  Jews  relative  to  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
name  of  Jesus,  which  in  Hebrew  is  Joshua  or  Jehashua, 
is  in  both-  contracted  into  Jeshu  by  the  dropping  of  an 
A  in,  I®"'  for  yrr^    EUas  in  Tishbi,  s.  v. "  Jeshu," eaya, 

"  Because  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
Saviour,  they  do  not  call  him  Jeshua,  but  reject  the 
Ain  and  call  him  Jeshu."  Kabbi  Abraham  Perizol,  or 
Farrissol,  in  his  book  Maggen  Abraham,  c.  59,  says, 
"  His  name  was  Jeshua,  but  as  rabbi  Moses  Idaimonides 
has  written  it,  and  as  we  tind  it  throughout  the  Talmud, 
it  is  written  Jeshu.  They  have  carefully  left  out  the 
Ain  because  he  was  not  able  to  save  himself.^  By  omit- 
ting the  Ain,  the  Cabalists  gave  a  signification  to  the 
name.  In  its  curtailed  form  it  is  composed  of  the  let- 
ters Jod,  Shin,  Vav,  which  are  taken  to  st^nd  for  TTC^ 
ISI^STI  1^^,  i.  e.  "his  name  and  remembrance  shall 
be  extinguished."  1  his  is  the  reason  given  in  the 
Toledoth  Jeshu, 

The  Toledoth  Jeshu  was  known  to  Luther,  who  con- 
densed it  in  his  Schem  /famj>horas  (see  his  Werbe 
[Hemberg,  1566],  v,  509-535),  as  the  following  passage 
(p.  515)  will  show :  "  The  proud  evil  spirit  carries  on  all 
sorts  of  mockery  in  this  book.  First  he  mocks  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
as  you  may  see  for  yourself,  if  you  believe  as  a  Christian 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  G(n1.  Next  he  mocks  ua,  all 
Christendom,  in  that  we  believe  in  such  a  Son  of  God. 
Thirdly,  he  mocks  his  own  fellow-Jews,  telling  them 
such  disgraceful,  foolish,  senseless  affaira,  as  of  brazen 
dogs  and  cabbage-stalks  and  such  like,  enough  to  make 
aH  dogs  bark  themselves  to  death,  if  they  could  under- 
stand it,  at  such  a  pack  of  idiotic,  blustering,  raging,  non- 
sensical fools.  Is  not  that  a  masterpiece  of  mockery 
which  can  thus  work  all  three  at  once?  The  fourth 
mockery  is  this,  that  whoever  wrote  it  has  made  a  foitl 
of  himself,  as  we,  thank  God,  may  see  any  day."  Vol- 
taire also  knew  the  work ;  for  in  his  Lettret  sur  lesJui/s 
{(Kuvres,  i,  69,  p.  36)  he  says,  *'  Le  Toledos  Jeschu  est  le 
plus  ancien  ecrit  Juif  qui  nous  ait  etc  transmis  contre 
notre  religion.  C'est  une  vie  de  Jesus- Christ,  toute 
contraire  k  nos  Saints  ^vangiles:  elle  parait  $tre  dit 
premier  siecle,  ^t  meme  6crite  avant  les  dvangiles." 
He  evidentlv  seems  to  identifv  this  work  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  colloquy  with  Try- 
phon,  xvii,  108.  Of  the  two  widely  differing  recen- 
sions of  this  book  of  unknown  authorship,  the  Hr»t 
edition  was  published  by  Wagcnseil,  in  his  Tela  Iguea 
Satance,  etc  (Altdorf,  1681) ;  the  second  by  Huldrich,at 
Leyden,  in  1705,  under  the  title  I/istoria  Jeschutm  Naza- 
reni,  a  Judms  Blaspheme  Corrupta,  Neither  can  boast 
of  an  antiquity  greater  than,  at  the  outside,  the  12th 
century.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  with  certainty,  which  is 
the  earlier  of  the  two.  Probably  both  came  into  use 
about  the  same  time;  the  second  certainly  in  Germany, 
for  it  speaks  of  Worms  in  the  (merman  empire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  Jesus  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4671  =B.C.  910,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannieus 
(B.C.  106-79)!  According  to  the  second,  he  was  bom 
in  the  reign  of  Hen)d  the  Proselyte,  i.  e.  B.C.  70-4.  A 
comparison  of  both  shows  &o  many  gross  anachronisms 
as  to  prove  that  they  were  drawn  up  at  a  very  late  date, 
and  by  Jews  singularly  ignorant  of  the  chronology  of 
their  history.  As  to  the  contents,  its  blasphemies  are 
too  gross  and  grotesque  to  need  further  notice.  Being 
a  late  and  detestable  compilation,  put  together  out  of 
fragmentary  Talniudic  legends,  all  respectable  Jews 
themselves  have  regarded  it  as  utterly  contemptible. 

Besides  the  editions  of  Wagenseil  and  Huldrich,  see 
.ClemenSi  Die  geheimgehaltentn  oder  sogatanniai  apokqf^ 
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pkucAm  EvangeHeH  (Stattg.  1850),  pt  ▼;  Aim,  Die 
ifrtheUe  keidmseker  undjuducker  Sekr^fitteUer  der  tier 
eraten  ckristiickeu  Jahrhunderte  Uber  Jenu  und  die  ersten 
Ckrigten  (Letps.  1864),  p.  187  sq.;  Baring-Gould,  The 
I^$t  and  HottHe  ao^>tU  (LumL  1874),  p.  67  sq.;  De' 
Koesi,  Uizionario  Storico  (Germ.  trauaU),  p.  816  aq.  See 
Jbsl's  Chkist.     (R  V.) 

Toleration  is  the  allowance  given  to  that  which 
is  not  approved.  The  Church,  as  the  depositary  and 
dispenser  of  religious  truth,  cannot  bring  within  the 
range  of  its  theory  the  allowance  of  that  which  it  holds 
to  be  an  error.  The  Church  of  England  holds  (Art.  vi) 
that  it  b  not  required  of  any  man  that  anything  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  req- 
uisite or  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is  not  read  in 
Holy  Scripture  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby.  But  if 
any  man  profess  what  is  clearly  contrary  to  that  which 
the  Church  has  laid  down  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
then,  in  the  Church's  view,  be  professes  what  is  con- 
trary to  the  Scripture,  and  there  can  be  no  warrant  for 
allowing  that  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  The 
Church,  however,  while  refusing  any  allowance  to  error, 
may  refrain  from  denunciation  and  persecution  of  those 
wiio  profess  and  maintain  erroneous  doctrines. — Hook, 
Church  Diet.  a.  v.     See  PKitSKCurios. 

TOLERATION,  Acts  of.     Previous  to  1868  the 
statute  law  of  («reat  Britain  (see  85  Eliz.  and  22  Car.  II) 
forbade  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.    The  Toleration  Act  ( I  Will, 
and  Mary,  c.  18)  frees  fntm  the  penalty  f>f  nonconformity 
those  who  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  who  subscribe  the  declaration  against  popery  of  30 
ilv.  II,  ii,  c.  1,  reserving  in  force  85  Car.  II,  c.  2,  and  13 
Car.  II,  c.  1,  the  acts,  that  is,  for  preventing  dangers 
which  may  happen  from  popish  recusants,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  king's  person  and  government  by  disabling 
papists  from  ntttng  in  Parliament.     It  did  not  relieve 
•IHssenters  from  such  previous  acts  as  required  members 
of  town  corporations,  and  all  persona  holding  office,  un- 
der the  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  were  continued  in  force  until  1828,  when 
they  were  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV,  c.  17.     Preachers 
taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the  Articles  of  Relig- 
ion, except  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  and  the  clause  of  xx 
regarding  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Church,  are 
freed  from  the  penalties  of  the  Acts  of  Nonconformity ; 
and  Baptist  preachers  are  excused  the  part  of  Art.  xxvii 
touching  infant  baptism.    Quakers,  upon  making  a  dec- 
Uration  of  fidelity,  and  subscribing  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  are  exempted  from  the  oaths  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  other  Dissenters. 

By  the  19  Geo.  Ill,  c.  44,  Protestant  Dissenting  min- 
isters and  schoolmasters  are  exempted  from  the  sub- 
Mri|>tion  to  the  articles  on  making  and  subscribing  a 
declaration  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  and  are  received  as  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. Bv  the  68  Geo.  Ill,  c.  106.  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  WilLand  Mary,  also  those  of  9  and  10  Will.  HI 
respecting  the  denial  of  the  Trinity,  were  repealed,  the 
common  law  with  respect  to  impugning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  not  being  altered.  By  the  62  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
155,  the  Five-mile  and  Conventicle  acts,  and  an  Act  re- 
lating to  Quakers  (18  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  ]),are  repealed ; 
all  religioas  assemblies  of  fewer  than  twenty  persons  be- 
come lawful  without  registration ;  those  of  more  than 
twiMity  persons  are  to  be  registered  and  certified :  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  is  laid  upon  those  who  disturb  any 
omgregation  assembled  for  worship.  By  9  (ieo.  IV,  c 
17,  the  Test  and  Corporation  acta  are  repealed,  and  a 
declaration  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  sacramental  tesu 
See  Blunt,  fJitt,  of  Doct,  &  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tolet  (or  ToletanuB).    See  Toledo. 

Toll  (mi^,  Ezra  iv,  20,  or  [Chald.]  h^3p,  iv,  13? 
%iit  ^tribuie  £m  called  fron)  being  measured  or  appor* 


tioned],  as  Neb.  v,  4)  is  strictly  a  tax  for  passing  along 
a  highway  or  other  thoroughfare.  See  Tax  ;  Tmibuti£. 
In  the  Roman  period  taxes  were  collected  along  the 
roads  or  along  the  navigable  waters  by  the  postiloce8,oT 
custom-house  officers.  There  was  also  a  class  of  publi- 
cans who  had  houses  or  booths  built  for  them  at  the  ftMit 
of  bridges,  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  by  the  seashore, 
where  they  took  toll  of  passengers  that  went  to  and  fro. 
For  this  purpose  they  used  tickets  or  seals,  which,  when 
a  man  had  (wid  toll  on  one  side  of  a  river,  were  given 
him  by  the  publican  to  show  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
other  side  that  it  might  appear  he  had  paid.  On  these 
were  written  two  great  letters,  larger  than  those  in  com- 
mon use.  Modern  Oriental  usages  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom referred  to  in  Matt,  ix,  9.  Arriving  at  Persepolis, 
Mr.Morier  observes, "  Here  is  a  station  of  rahdart,  or 
toll-gatherers,  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  upon  k<iJHah$,  or 
caravans  of  merchants,  and  who  in  general  exercise 
their  office  with  so  much  brutality  and  extortion  as  to 
be  execrated  by  all  travellers.  The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues;  and,  as 
most  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other  emolument  than 
what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the  prescribed 
dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted 
for,  and  a  cause  sufficiently  powerful  is  given  for  their 
insolence,  on  the  one  hand, and  the  detestation  in  which 
they  are  held, on  the  other.  Eaf-gah  means  the  place 
of  tribute;  it  may  also  be  rendered  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom, and  perhaps  it  was  from  a  place  like  this  that  our 
Saviour  called  Matthew  to  follow  him."  iSee  Custom, 
Rkckipt  op.  At  Smyrna  the  miriji  sits  in  the  house 
allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
(or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum),  and  receives 
the  money  which  is  due  from  various  persons  and  com- 
modities entering  the  city.  "  The  exactions  and  rude 
behavior  of  these  men,"  says  Mr,  Hartley,  "are  just  in^ 
character  with  the  conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test.  W^hen  men  are  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in  an- 
cient times  as  were  the  publicans,  and  in  modern  times 
as  are  the  mirijls."     See  Pubucan. 

TdUner,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  Dec  9,  1724,  at  Charlottenburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  Orphanage  and  the  University 
of  Halle  under  the  guidance  of  Baumgarten,  Knapp, 
Michaelis,  Wolff,  Weber,  and  Meier,  and  then  became 
private  tutor  and  military  chaplain.  In  17C0  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Frank- 
fort-on-t he-Oder.  He  delivered  four  lectures  each  day, 
wrote  numerous  learned  books — his  practice  being  to 
write  upon  one  while  dictating  to  an  amannensis  the 
contents  of  another,  so  that  two  were  in  process  of  si- 
multaneous preparation — and  entered  into  roost  inti- 
mate and  direct  relations  with  his  numerous  students. 
He  was  accustomed  to  conduct  devotional  meetings  af- 
ter the  ending  of  the  public  ser^'ices  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  train  the  students  in  homiletical  and  catechetical 
duties.  During  much  of  his  public  life  his  health  was 
infirm.  Extreme  terrors  sometimes  came  over  him 
when  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  preach;  and  upon  these  followed 
asthma  and  a  racking  cough,  to  which  he  tinally  suc- 
cumbed at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  He  died  Jan. 
20, 1774,  while  uttering  the  word  **  Overcome." 

Of  Tollner's  writings,  the  following  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  of  chief  importance :  OecUmken  von  der 
teahren  I^hraii  in  d,  diu/m,  Theologie  (1769) : — Grvnd' 
rise  der  dogm,  Theologir  (1760) : — (Jrvndriss  der  Moral- 
Theologie  (1778): — <jrundri*s  der  HermeneuHk  (1773): 
— Gmndriss  der  Pastoral'Thetilogie  (1778): — Der  tha- 
tiffe  Gehoraam  Chrittti  (1773): — Theologinche  UnterfU- 
chungen  (1773).  He  occupied  entirely  orthodox  ground 
in  theology,  though  the  ethics  of  Christianity  held  the 
foremost  place  in  his  thoroughly  practical  mind,  and 
though  he  made  far-reaching  concessions  to  rational* 
ism.  With  reference  to  confospions  of  faith  his  position 
was  independent,  and  with  reference  to  the  contradic* 
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tions  of  his  time  he  stood  midway  between  the  ex- 
tremes. The  school  of  8pener  and  Francke  had  fcnd- 
ually  come  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility,  or  at  least 
indifference,  towards  science,  and  over  against  it  stood 
the  scholastic  or  philtisophical  school  of  the  Wolf- 
fian type,  which  undertook  to  demonstrate  everything 
mathematically.  Tolhier  regarded  both  extremes  a» 
overstrained,  and  adopted  the  scientific  method,  which 
regarded  all  dogmatic  truths  as  constituting  a  sct'enoe, 
i.  e.  a  learned  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  which 
attempted  a  logical  explanation  of  every  tenet  without 
the  employment  of  any  illustrations  whatsoever. 

Literiiture, — Uamberger,  GeUhties  Dtutschland  (with 
the  first  supplement  by  Mensel);  Mensel,  I.,exikon  d, 
teutschtn  Schri/isteUer  von  Jahre  1750-1800;  Hirsch- 
ing,  HistAiL  //andbuch  berUhmier  u.  dmho,  Proftssoren 
des  \%len  Jahrkmtderft  (Leips.  1818),  XIV,  ii ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encykhp,  s.  v., 

Tomasini,  Jacopo  Filippo,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at  Padua,  Nov.  17,  1597 ;  instructed  by  Bene- 
detti  of  Legnano ;  afterwards  entered  the  congregation 
of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  George,  in  Alga;  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  at  Padua  in  1619.  He  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  especially  by 
Urban  VIII,  who  would  have  appointed  him  to  a  bish- 
opric in  the  island  of  Candia.  At  his  own  request,  this 
was  exchanged  for  the  see  of  Citta  Nuova,  in  Istria,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  in  1642.  There  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1654.  He  wrote,  JUumftittm  Virorum 
Klftgui  Iconibua  Exoj-nata  (Padua,  1630,  4to;  2d  voL 
1644)  i—TUus  Limui  Putatituts  (ibid.  1630,  4U>)  :—Pe- 
trarcha  Reditivus  Integram  Poeta  Celeben-imi  Vitam 
Icordbiu  ^f!re  Cceldfis  Exhibens  (ibid.  1685, 4to) : — Clatis- 
simcB  FcBmtnat  CassandrcB  Fidelis  Veneta  Epistvla  et 
Oraliones  Posthuma  (ibid.  1636,  12mo) : — /)«  DonaHis 
ac  Tabellis  VoHcis,  etc.  (Utin.  1639,  4to):— Laiircs 
Cerafa  Epiitoloiy  cum  A'o/w,  etc.  (Padua,  1640, 12mo) : — 
Bibliofkeca  Patavina  Afanuscriptafetc  (ibid.  1639,4to): 
— Biblio(hec€B  Venetce  Afatiuscripta^e.lc  (Utin.  1650, 4to). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Tomb  («9^*7Ji,  a  tumuluSf  Job  xxi,  32;  elsewhere 
"  stack**  or  "  shock*'  of  com ;  rci^oct  fivi}fia^  or  fivt^puovy 
usually  "  sepulchre").  The  most  conspicuous  <»bjects  in 
Palestine  to  this  day  are  its  tombs^  caJleii,  according  to 
the  person  commemorated,  or  the  purpose  of  commem- 
oration, keber,  or  muzuVy  or  wely.  One  does  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case  throughout  Europe,  where  tombs  are 
not  usually  conspicuous ;  but  in  Egypt  and  Syria  they 
meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Mohammedan  erections.  In  Egypt,  the  tombs  of 
its  ancient  kings,  and  the  more  modern  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes,  are  very  remarkable  and  interesting.  In  the 
Sinaitic  desert  there  are  some  interesting  graveyards, 
dotted  with  unhewn  stones  and  adorned  with  the  retemy 
or  broom ;  and  one  of  these  places  of  sepulture  is  known 
as  Turbet-es-Yah{l<i,  the  graves  of  the  Jews.  There 
is  only  one  conspicuous  monument  in  it,  Kuber  Nebi 
Hardn,  the  ''  t<imb  of  the  prophet  Aaron,"  on  Mount 
Hor.  But  soon  after  entering  Palestine  you  find  tombs 
in  all  directions.  At  Hebron  vou  have  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  in  the  well-known  cave  of 
Machpelah,  marked  or  rather  concealed  by  a  Moslem 
mosque.  On  one  of  the  eastern  hills,  seen  from  the 
heights  above  Hebron,  you  have  the  tomb  of  Lot ;  far- 
ther on,  the  tomb  of  Rachel;  and  then,  as  you  approach 
Jerusalem,  the  tomb  of  David,  outside  the  modern  city, 
and  the  tomb  of  Samuel,  on  a  height  above  Gibeon, 
some  seven  miles  to  the  mirth-west,  greets  your  eye. 
As  you  traverse  the  land  you  meet  with  these  monu- 
ments in  all  positions — the  tomb  of  Jonah  near  Sidon, 
and  even  the  tomb  of  Abel  a  little  farther  north ! 

Besides  these  conspicuous  objects,  there  are  others 
less  visible,  but  quite  as  remarkable.  At  Hebron  there 
is  the  Jewish  burying-ground  covered  with  large  slabs, 
and  curious  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  with  loculi  on  all 
■ides,  which  are  probably  patriarchal,  or  at  least  Jewish. 


Around  Jerusalem  there  are  numerous  tombs,  many  of 
them  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their  size,  their  iie> 
culiar  structure.  See  Jerusalkm.  Almost  all  of  these 
are  Jewish,  and  give  us  a  good  idea  of  *'  how  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  was  to  burv."  Whoever  could  affonl  it 
chose  the  rock,  not  the  eaHh,  for  the  covering  of  his 
botly,  and  preferred  to  have  his  body  deposited  on  a 
clean  rocky  shelf,  not  let  down  into  and  covered  over 
with  the  soil.  Hence  our  ideas  of  burial  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Jews.  According  to  us,  there  is 
always  the  letting  down  into  the  earth ;  according  to 
them,  there  is  the  taking  possession  of  some  st<iny  cham- 
ber for  the  last  sleep.  Hence  the  expression  ^buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death"  would  not  to  a  He- 
brew suggest  immersion,  as  it  seems  to  do  to  us,  and 
to  the  early  Christian  the  symbol  of  baptismal  burial 
would  be  associated  with  the  Lord's  own  tomb. 

The  first  mention  of  a  keber,  or  burying-place,  in 
Scripture  is  in  Gen.  xxiii,  4,  where  Abraham  asks  the 
sons  of  Heth  for  the  ^  possession  of  a  keber^  receiving 
for  answer,  "  In  the  choice  of  our  kebers  bury  thy 
dead."  After  this  there  is  frequent  mention  of  these 
sepulchres,  and  some  of  them  are  specially  singled  out 
for  notice.  Yet  Machpelah  was  the  most  memorable; 
and  we  know  not  if  ever  a  tomb  was  more  touchingly 
and  poetically  described  than  by  Jacob  on  his  death-b^ 
in  Egypt,  when,  looking  back  on  the  land  from  which 
he  was  an  exile,  the  land  of  his  fathers*  sepulchres,  he 
points  as  with  his  finger  to  the  well-known  patriarchal 
burying -place  —  '^  There  they  buried  Abraham  ami 
Sarah  his  wife:  there  thev  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah"  (Gen.  xlix,  31 ). 
We  have  also  Kibroth-hataavah,  the  graves  of  lust,  in 
the  wilderness  (Numb,  xi,  34);  the  tomb  of  Joash  in 
Ophrah,  where  Gideon  was  buried  (Judg.  viii,  82) ;  the 
tomb  of  Manoah  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where 
Samson  was  buried  (xvi,  31) ;  the  tomb  of  Zeniiah  (or 
her  husband)  in  Bethlehem,  where  Asahel  was  buried 
(2  Sam.  ti,  32) ;  the  tomb  of  Abner  in  Hebron  (iii,  32;. 
iv,  12);  the  tomb  in  Giloh  of  Ahithophel's  father,  where 
his  suicide  son  was  buried ;  the  paternal  and  maternal 
tomb  in  Gilead,  in  which  Barzillai  sought  burial  (xix, 
37) ;  the  tomb  of  Kish  in  Zelah,  where  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  defxwited  (xxi,  14);  the  tomb 
of  tVie  old  pmphet  hi  Bethel  (1  Kings  xiii,  80);  the 
tomb  of  Elisha,  probably  near  Jericho  (2  Kings  xiii, 
21);  the  tombs  of  "the  children  of  the  people,"  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kedmn  (xxiii,  6);  the  tombs  in  "the 
M(»unt,"near  Bethel  (ver.  16);  the  tomb  or  tombs  of 
David  (Neh.  iii,  16);  the  tombs  of  the  kings  (2  Chnm. 
xxi,  20).  The  New-Test,  references  to  "tombs*'  are 
chieflv  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  burial.  His  tomb 
is  called  sometimes  tcl^oq  (Matt,  xxvii,  61),  sometimes 
fivijpa  (Luke  xxiii,  53),  and  sometimes /Ai^^aov  (John 
xix,  41). 

At  this  dav  the  tombs  of  Svria  are  either  like  our 

•  ■ 

own,  underground,  as  at  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat;  or  in  artificial  excavations  in 
the  rock,  as  in  the  ridge  south  of  Jenisalcm  (Acel- 
dama), the  tombs  of  the  prophets  on  Olivet,  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  and  judges  north  and  north-west  of  the 
city;  or  entirely  above  ground,  as  the  tomb  of  RacbeU 
of  Absalom,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Joseph. 

All  (in  Jewish  ages)  who  could  bear  the  coat  seem 
to  have  chosen  the  rocky  excavation  for  sepulture,  as  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  of  Arimath«a.  This  is  evi<lent  from 
such  a  passage  as  Isa.  xxii,  16,  addressed  to  Shebna  the 
treasurer, "  What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou 
here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  tepulcht-e  here, 
as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  mi  high,  that 
graveth  an  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock?"  It  is 
Bitpposed  by  Lowth,  Soott,  Alexander,  etc,  that  Shel^ 
na  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  the  questions  what  and 
ichom  refer  to  this,  implying  that  he  had  no  right  to 
such  an  honor.  It  was,  perhaps,  peculiarly  a  nationsl 
privilege,  so  that,  as  no  Gentile  could  inherit  the  land, 
none  could  obtain  such  a  place  for  a  tomb  aa  he  could 
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eillbuown.  Theqiiesiinn  Ihen  woald  be,"Whatcan~ 
KclitHi  hatt  ihuii  with  lancl  that  iliou  awuiDest  uue  uf 
Iirael'a  apccuU  iinTilegnt?"  Piwibly,  huwcver,  he  wai 
vuly  ■  pcfaHi  or  luw  urii^in  rnim  a  diouiit  |iirt  uf  the 
euuiiiiy,  aiid  uf  uiigudly  |>riin:l(ilw,»ho  vainly  ilHHi^hl 
lu  mtablUb  fur  LiuiMir  >  uime  anil  i  ^Uat  iu  Jeni- 

1'he  Urite  tomlw,  aorh  a*  lhn«  of  Ihe  kings  inrt 
juJges,  have  iiu  iuBcripliutu;  but  the  flat  MuiieiiD  Ihe 
valley  uf  Jebwhaphat  have  Ihejt  e|>ii>|>ha,  loine  of  con- 
tideralile  length  in  Hebrew,  with  the  title  ^I^X  at  the 
tup,  tliat  word  meaning  i>rigiiially  a  ci[>pus  or  iiillar  (S 
Kings  ixiii,  IT ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  15),  ami  in  'I'ulniuilieal 
Hebrew  denoting  a  ugn  or  mark  (Levi,  LtHgaa  Saem, 
voL  V,  L  V. ;  CarfiEnv,  Nota  on  (iwdwinj  p.  645).  Thi> 
kit  writer  lella  ih  that  the  i»e  oTauch  a  mark  waa  ipe- 
eiilly  to  Irani  kIT  passem-by  lett 
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a  learned  D 


Bewdler,  in  Wurcesterahire,  in  1608,  and  grat 
Uagdaleii  Hall.  Oxtuti.  There  he  gained  xuch  a  dii- 
linctiuii  fur  ability  and  learning  thai  he  was  ajipiiiitied. 
in  i&i,  calecheiical  lecturer,  which  ptoili.Hi  he  hekl  for 
■buol  leven  vvan.  He  then,  we  may  presume,  tinik 
OTden  and  went  lu  Worcester,  and  alter  that  Iu  Uumin- 
Ker,  Herfonlthire,  of  which  he  had  Hie  liviiij^  Being 
Dbliged  to  leave  it  in  1641  by  the  kiiig'a  aoMiers,  he  went 
10  Urialol,  where  the  parliamentary  iceueral,  yienuea, 
gave  him  the  living  of  AU-SaintB'.  The  next  year  ho 
removrd  Iu  Uniiliin,  wlieo  be  made  known  hia  ncnip* 
[Hpecling  infant  baptiam;  and  not  nidy  niaile  no  a. 
vent  among  the  clergy,  bul,  being  apiiiiiiiteil  |)reacbei 
yenchurch,  hia  coiigreijaiiiiii  rcfuseil  him  boih  heari 
and  Hi[>eiid.  He  accepted  a  cull  from  Temple  Church, 
whrne  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  na>  ilisniiMed 
fur  publishing  a  Irealise  on  infinl  hapii^m.  Alter  this 
htweni  toBewdley.and  there  funned  a  Uaplint  church, 
vhtle  he  continued  minister  of  Ihe  pariih,  ami  had  also 
the  panuiiagc  of  Run  given  Iu  him.  Thin  lant  he  re- 
nened  on  being  made  maMer  of  Ledbnri'  Huapiml ;  and, 
his  pariihiuiiersal  ttewdley  having  furaakcn  him,  he  was 
iBiored  Iu  hi»  Urol  living  at  Leumini^cr,  and  iheae  two 
be  lieM  till  Ihe  Kcfr.nnaihin.  He  ilieil  at  -Salisbury  May 
ti,  167S.  He  publtahed  tnanr  tracls  againii  infant  bap- 
ti-m.  Kumaiiihts,  and  Sucinians.     See  Chalmers,  iSti^. 


Duth.  Ill  the  earliest  agea  a  lieap  uf  atones,  or  a  ai 
i;le  upright  alone,  auch  aa  the  mrnhir,  seems  tn  ha 
marked  the  rest iiig-place  of  the  dead.     Among  the  ei 

■Uniting  upright,  with  one  or  more  acroaa  them  on  t 
lop— was  a  cummnti  furm  uf  tumb,  Diit  coiiiempcira 
■lihihem  wu  tbeaiaipleat  of  all  slruclures,  ihe  muu 


n  the  Rom 


>  came,  they  bronght  over  with 


onderine  the  lime  uf  their  occupatiun,  the  remains 
uf  Iheir  tiHDbi  belonging  la  this  periud  are  not  sii  nu- 
ixoniis  as  might  be  expected;  bul  still  there  are  sev- 
tril,  and  in  miiM  caaea  they  consisted  uf  a  ungic  stone 
■iih  an  ioivriptiun  commonly  addreeeed  to  one  nr  mure 
of  the  healheii  gndi.  A  few  instances  of  stune  coffins 
of  this  perii-d  have  been  fuiuid,  as  at  Yurk.  To  Ibis 
kind  ef  mmb,  ur  rather  atune  coffin,  the  Dame  of  tar- 
i^ania  ii  usually  apptieil. 

oftanhoidy;  and  it  isonly  by  the  nature  of  the  pnitery 
or  M  i«  implemenu  and  articles  of  dreM  found  in  the 
pvi.t  thai  tlie  buiial-placea  afthe  Saxons  can  be  dis- 
liuffiiiihed  from  those  uf  the  Britons.  Of  course  among 
tile  luer  Saxona,  wheii  ChriMianity  prerailsd  and  they 


lfr« 


I  throughout  Ihe  Middle 


ferto 

The  aepDlchral  n 
Ares  were  uf  great  im|K>nance  rrom  an  arcniieciurai 
point  nf  view  i  and,  while  we  And  them  fidlowing  ihe 
prevailing  style,  we  frcqueiiliy  find  aloo  that  on  thein 
was  lavisheil  Ihe  moat  elaborate  work  ponible.  The 
examples  which  remain  to  ua  are  those  which  wero 
placeil  within  the  church.  No  duubt  there  were 
maiiv  liimtia  oT  no  mean  design  or  work  placed  in 
Ihe  church-yard,  but  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
perished. 

Of  Ihe  former  ve  have  many  of  the  lilh  cenlHry- 
(some,  perhaps,  of  the  1  lib).  The  covers  of  these  were 
at  flrst  simply  cuped,  Bfierwanls  frequenily  oniamenied 
with  eruKses  of  variuus  kiiida  and  other  devices,  and 
■omellmea  had  inei-riplions  on  them ;  subsequenliy  they 
were  suulpinred  with  recumbent  flgnree  in  high-relief, 
bul  still  generally  diminishing  in  width  frum  Ihe  head 
to  [he  feet  m  flt  the  coffins  oif  which  they  formed 
the  lids.  Many  of  the  figures  of  this  period  represent 
kntghts  in  armor  with  th«ir  legs  cmaeed;  these  are 
Buypoaed  lo  have  been  either  Templars,  or  such  at  had 
joined,  or  vowed  lojnin,  iu  a  crusade  to  Ihe  Holy  Land. 
"  '  canopieSiWhichwereoHen  rich- 


ly Cl 


ved  u 


supported  un   small 
e  uf  the  effigy,  the 


B  placed  beneath   a  luw  arch  u 


Tomb,  Walerperr;,  Oiftirdnhlre,  cir.  1< 
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Cinn«]  <rith!n  Iha  nibUince  of  the 
v1iurchwi]l,uMially  BluiuCKi'enreet  >ii 
lenjith,  mil  imc  mure  Ihiii  Ihrec  Teet 
alMve  the  ci'IKn,  even  in  ibe  centre. 
Thew  ucha  were  ■■  fint  HmicircuUr 
or  KgrDenlal  M  (be  top,  aricrmrclB 
ubtutely  piiiiileil;  they  often  remain 
when  the  Agure  or  bnu,  ind  pei^a|i> 
the  oiffiii  iiKir,  hu  lung  dixppeire-l 
■lid  been  r»rgniteii.    On  miiiy  lu 

imeiit-ahapeil  canopies  over  ilie  hemla 
uf  the  recumbent  effi)cieis  Ihe  earliest  of  trhi 
a  pmnlcd  Ireruil-archeil  rec««.    Towards  the  end 
century,  these  canopiea  became  grailually  enrich 
cnifketx,  Snials,  and  other  archireciural  detail*. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  lombii  of  pel 
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ilHlitou,Oir.>nUblre. 


eiitil  CI 


cnlptm 


dfmi 


Brian  at  Tewkenhnrr ;  or  flat  teNnorw.  ■■ 
orihe:  ibetombaof  E<lwanllll  ami  Kichard  ][  al  We»l>niii- 
with  Iter,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbuiy. 
Towards  the  middle  of  Ihe  18th  centniy  Ihe  custom 
ns  or  I  cnmtnenced.  and  in  Ihe  earlier  part  uf  the  I4lh  prevail- 
irmn-  eil,  of  inlayiiiR  flat  atone  with  braawa;  and  aepiilchial 
pedi-  inBcripiiiiiiPT  tbimgh  they  had  not  yet  beoime  f^rnenl, 
■  pro- '  are  mure  frequently  lo  be  met  with,  'ITw  ndm  of 
rellcvrd  with  niches,  aur- 


o  the  1 1 


high  tombx,"  ,  Klled  will 


c«l|iureil  fijfure,  MHnel 


Manv  of  the  li 


j  aliip:  lliey  are  rrei|iiei)lly  Hal 
I  at  Ihe  top,  particularly  in  the 
[    later  pcri'il.     Thme  caiiupiea 


I   ("roined 
the  ahtii 


.  Frideswide  al 
liriMChnnh.Uxr.Td. 
In  the  early  part  of  Ihe  I61I1 


lerka,  Bi.  Mary's,  Tbaiue,  Oifurdi 


Kcnerally  of  a  rimilar  charac- 
ter to  thiiM  of  Ihe  preredini; 
age;  but  alaliuler  alaba  villi 
fiK'i'^  on  them,  cut  in  ootliiic, 

lar-fimbawjihltgureiiin  niche*, 
carved  in  bulit  relief,  were  alw 
riequeiitly  of  alabaMer,  which 
WB>  mlenuvely  qiiarrinl  in 
Deibvxhire.  Tiiwarda  the  mid- 
dle of  Ihi.  ceniuri-  Ihe  Italian 
■lyle  of  archilecl  itr*  had  ame 
into  general  ii>e:  Wade'x  mnn- 
ument.in  St.MichaelV  CJhimli, 
Coventry,  1666,  in  a  good  exam- 

Hyles  which  then  prcvailnl. 

In  Ihe  two  r-lloving  n-iim- 
rie*  every  «ori  of  barbarism  wsi 
inlrodoced  on  rnnerat  nxiiiii- 
nientK:  but  the  ancient  Myk 
lingered  longer  in  anme  plicf4 
than  in  othera.  The  (nmb  i-f 
fiir  Thoniaa  l*ope,  luuiidcr  of 
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EagL  Cgdap.  a.  v.;  Alliboiit,  Lid.  of  Bt 

I  Tomlinmon,  0«orge,  D.D.,  ■  prelate  of  tbe 
Church  uf  EiiglaiiU,  was  ed<icai«l  il  Si.  John's  CuU 
lege,  Camliridge,  from  vhich  he  gniluitcil  in  I82J. 
After  haviii)!:  wrveil  fur  Hveril  vein  in  miiiiatvr  of  St. 

M■llhEyf'sCh^l|>el,S^lrin^;(i^nle^^  We« 


cl  the  I 


He 


A  few  tnce*' 
yudtibut  I 


lf,«|U. 


1  (iiir  church-   " 


■lUlboltarialSeS.    Set  Amtr.Qaar.CkajtkRtt. 

April,  1663,  p.  IH. 

Tomlinson,  Jocepb  Bmith,  D.D.,  ■  miiiUier  of 

'   tbe  MelbodiM  EpiMvpil  Church,  wu  bom  in  Gsurgi!- 

[oxn,  Ky.,  March  15,  180:2.     He  wu  eduuled  >|  the 

'I'niiaylvini*  Uiiiveraity,  and  was  Ucenwil  l<>  preach 

berure  his  i^duation  in  IVlb.     He  wu  appoiiiteil  pni- 

nuthemiEitsand  natural  philiwophy  or  Augunta 

t   College  the  aame  year,  and  aUu  arimittcd  in  the  trarel- 

ind  elder.     Aru;r  having  arrred  aome  lime  a* 
'  nf  Augutia  Collrge,  he  vraa  chosen  ili  preai- 


Id  the< 
11  1S49.     He  1 


There  is  also  a  liitul  oC 
headstone,  which  U  chiefly  iiKil  in  modem  timea; 
while  (here  are  few  me<liieval  examples  rsmaini 
there  ia  nu  reason  to  aiippoae  but  that  ihpy  were  t 
nuiiHrwia.  One  at  Temple  Bruer  is  pmbatly  of 
liih  century;  another  at  LincoLi  ia  probalily  of  Ihe 
ISlh.  A  very  aimple  example  from  Handbni 
churcfa-yaril  U  powiiily  of  the  ISih  ceiilury.— 1>) 
Gloa.o/ArchUltt.  a.  v. 


n  the  Ohio  Wegleyaii 
nut  accept  i1,  though  he  acted  as  agent  fur 
ion  fen  twii  years.  He  then  accepted  a  pm- 
II  Ihe  Ohio  Unlveraity  at  Atbe11^  and  after 


n  iia 


ledei. 


he  was  elected 

u>  Che  presidency  of  Ihe  8pringl)cl<l  High-echoed  and  uT 
the  State  Unireraitj  uf  Indiana,  IwCh  of  whicfa  he  de- 
clined under  the  conviction  that  the  aiate  of  hia  bndy 
and  mind  disqiialittnl  him  fur  them.  He  died  at  Neville, 
0.,  June  4,  185S.  Dr.  T<nnlinsoti  wan  a  man  of  supe- 
rior accompliihmenta  1  as  a  preacher  and  pulpit  orator, 
his  high  reputaliun  waa  well  fimnded ;  and  hta  religiuus 
life  was  pure  and  cimsiBtenU  Sea  Sprague,  Anmih  uf 
the  A  mn:  Putpil,  vii,  706, 

Tommaal,  GiVskite  Maria,  a  learned  Italian  car- 
dinal, and  son  of  Julius  Tiioimasi,  duke  uf  Palma,  was 
born  at  Alicata,  Sicily,  Sept.  U,  1649.  He  enieml  the 
socieiv  of  the  Theatine",  ami  cariiinal  Albaiii,  when  he 
of  Ihe  Holv 


Office, 


r  of  IheOmgregatinn  of  the  Kiiea, 


andborough,  Oifordehln. 
.  English 


be  u.4i  hia  A.a  rii 


.B  Hall.  Cl 


l(ridge,w 


he  was  clecled  a  fellow  »r 
itely  Bp]»inted  tutor  lo  111. 
76  he  wag  onlaiiied  deacou 
'  year  proceeded  A.M.,  be-  I 
;he  univeraity.  Hehecamt 
'n  tlie  latter  was  madi 


and  laelly  cardinal  (May  18.  ITIii).  This  last  honor  he 
•lid  nut  long  enjoy,  as  hia  ilearb  ucciirrei)  Jan.  1, 1718. 
Ill  the  Vatican  and  other  libraries  Tommagi  diKovered 
many  manoKripts  of  importance  in  eccleaiaslical  his- 
torr,  and  published,  OiHcn  Siicramtntoniia  .Vim^mfu 
.4nmj  Velailiorrt  (1680,  4lo>  a  c<i1lectior  ofMSS.:— 
Rrtponiona  il  Antipionaria  (108I1).  See  Chalmera, 
Oivg.  IHtt.  s.  v.;  lloefer,  A'our,  lli"S-  Genirulr,  s.  v. 

Tong;an  Version.  The  Tonga  dialect,  belonging 
[o  Ihe  I'olynesiaD  or  Malayan  languages,  is  apuken  in 
Tonga,  or  Tongatabuo,  (lie  largest  odhe  Friendly  Ulanda. 


•'TSudbom 


Er.    He  was 

cum-Offord 


in  1782 

rfCorw 

Dinted  to  a  prebciidal  alall 

Suffolk ;  and  in  January, 
Ivanced  to  the  bishopric  of  LincolD  and  the 

,  I'itt.  In  1813  he  refused  the  sea  of  London, 
aaii  continued  bishop  of  Lincoln  over  thirty-two  vears, 
Mng  tmnilated  in  Ihe  see  of  Winchester  in  July,'l820, 
"0  which  he  continued  till  tbe  lime  of  his  death,  Nov.  14, 
len.  HlapuUicationsare,  A'A^wn/to/'CAiiMJtmT'iir- 
<^  (1799,  i  vols.  8vo :  republiahed  in  19  editions)  :— 
EtpoiHia,  of  Ihe  XXXIX  A  rtielti,  milk  an  Accounl  of 
f-*^  TnaiMioM  "flhe  BiUt  and  Lilurgy  (Oxf.  1886, 
>^):— A9ai'a(iaa'/C«fruiuui(Lond.  1811, 8voj  4th 


Biiaiiity,  tlie  I'rolestania  anHing  tbem  numbering 
SOOO.     As  early  aa  1797  the  London  Miwinniry  Society 

to  give  up  that  sUlion  on  account  of  the  ferocious  dis- 
posilion  of  the  nalivea.  The  agents  of  the  Wenleyan 
MisNonary  Sodcty  were  at  length  enabled,  in  18^  ui 
settle  peaceably  in  Tonga,  and  ihey  now  extend  Ibe 
blessing*  of  Chrialian  instruction  lo  alt  Ihe  islaiida  of 
hipelago.    At  Hrst  only  detached  portions  oT 


Script! 


ir  1847,  the  v( 


furniaheil  in  1862  by 


1  tbe 
I  of  Ibe  New  Test,  wis  compleled, 

111.  ninsieting  of  lO/WO  copte^  waa 
he  British  and  foreign  Bible  Su- 


Dther  of  10,000  copies  was  undertaken  in  1860, 
la  eililorial  care  of  ihe  Kev.  Tbtimaa  Weau  In 
e  year  the  preparaliou  fur  iranalaluig,  printing, 
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etc,  of  the  Old  Testament  was  oommenced,  which  was 
completed  in  1863.  As  to  the  results  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  we  may  notice  that  up  to 
March  31, 1879/28,180  copies,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 
were  circulated.     (B.  P.) 

Tongs  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V^  of  two  Hch. 
words:  1.  D^npp^p,  melkacha'yitn  (1  Kings  vii,  49;  2 
Chron.  iv,  21;  Isa.  vi,  6),  or  D^njjbp,  malkacha'yim 
(Exod.  XXV,  38;  xxvii,  28  ["snuffers"];  Numb,  iv,  9), 
both  from  Hj^b,  to  take,  and  signifying  prop,  pmcers, 
either  for  holding  coals  or  for  trimming  a  lamp  [see 
Snuppurs]  ;  and  2.  ^S9^,  fMoUdd  (Isa.  xliv,  12),  an 
axe  (q.  v.)  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  x,  3),  from  1X5,  tofM  a 
tree. 

Tongue  (Vl^^f  lathdn^  y\ia<Ftra)  is  used  in  Scripture 
in  various  senses. 

1.  It  stands,  liferaUy,  for  the  human  tongue  (Judg. 
vii,  5;  Job  xxvii,  4;  Psa-xxxv,  28;  xxxix,  1,3;  li,  14; 
Ixvi,  17;  Prov.  xv,  2;  Zech.  xiv,  12;  Mark  vii,  33,  86; 
Luke  i,  64;  xvi,  24;  Rom.  iii,  18;  1  Cor.  xiv,  9;  James 
i,  26 :  iii,  5, 6, 8 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  10  ,*  Kev.  xvi,  10 ;  Eccles.  xvii, 
-6;  Wisd.  x,  21;  2  Mace  vii,  4):  and  so  for  the  tongue 
of  the  dog  (Psa.  Ixviii,  23),  of  the  viper  (Job  xx,  16),  of 
idols  (Baruch  vi,  8);  the  tongues  of  the  seven  brethren 
cut  out  (2  Mace  vii,  4, 10;  oomp.  Prov.  x,  20). 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  why  (in  the 
IMSsage  first  cited  above)  Gideon's  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers should  have  been  select«d  because  they  lapped 
water  out  of  their  hands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving 
onward,  while  they  who  stayed  and  "bowed  down  to 
drink*'  were  rejected.  Josephus  says  that  the  former 
thereby  showed  their  timorousness  and  fear  of  being 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  these  poor-spirited 
men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
(iod  in  the  victorj*  {Ant,  v,  6,3). 

On  Mark  vii,  33, 35,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  offers  the  interpreta- 
tion that  it  was  the  deaf  and  stammering  man  himself 
who  put  his  own  dingers  into  his  ears  to  intimate  his 
deafness;  spat  or  emptied  his  mouth  that  the  Saviour 
might  look  at  his  tongue;  touched  his  own  tongue  to 
intimate  that  he  could  not  speak;  looked  up  to  heaven 
as  imploring  divine  aid;  and  groaned  to  denote  his  dis- 
tress under  his  affliction ;  and  that  our  Saviour  simply 
said,  "Be  opened"  {Commatfary),  This  explanation 
certainly  clears  the  passage  of  some  obscurities. 

James  iii,  8,  Dr.  Mackntght  translates,  "But  the 
tongue  of  men  no  one  can  subdue ;"  that  is,  the  tongue 
(»f  other  men,  for  the  apostle  is  exhorting  the  Christian 
to  subdue  his  own  (oomp.  ver.  13).  He  observes  that 
(Ecumenius  read  the  passage  interrogatively,  as  much 
as  to  say, "  Wild  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  marine  animals, 
have  been  tamed  by  man,  and  can  no  man  tame  the 
tongue?" 

2.  It  is  personified,  "  Unto  me  every  tongtie  shall 
swear"  that  is,  every  man  (Isa.  xiv,  23;  comp.  Rom. 
xiv,  11 ;  Phil,  ii,  11 ;  Isa.  liv,  17).  The  tongue  is  said 
to  rejoice  (Acts  ii,  26) ;  to  meditate  (Psa.  Iii,  2) ;  to  hate 
(Prov.  xxvi,  28) ;  to  be  bridled  (James  i,  26) ;  to  be 
tamed  (iii,  8 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxviii,  18,  etc).  It  is  apos- 
trophized (Psa.  cxx,  3). 

3.  It  is  used  by  metonymy  for  speech  generally.  "  Let 
us  not  love  in  tongue  only"  (1  John  iii,  18;  comp.  y\&(T(ni 
f(tiXoQ,  Theogn.  Ixiii,  13 ;  Job  vi,  30 ;  xv,  5 ;  Prov.  vi,  24) ; 
"a  soft  tongue,"  Le.  soothing  language  (xxv,  15);  "ac- 
cuse not  a  servant  to  his  master,"  literally  "  hurt  not 
with  thy  tongue"  (xxx,  10);  "the  law  of  kindness  is 
in  her  tongue,"  i.  e.  speech  (xxxi,  26 ;  Isa.  iii,  8 ;  1,  4 ; 
Wisd.  i,  6).  On  the  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  see  Babel  ; 
Ethnology  ;  Languagk,  etc 

4.  For  a  particular  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  any 
particular  people.  "  Every  one  after  his  tongue"  (Gen. 
X,  5,  20,  31) ;  so  also  in  Deut.  xxviii,  49 ;  Esth.  i,  22 ; 
Dan.  i,  4;  John  v,  2 ;  Acts  i,  19;  ii,  4, 8, 1 1 ;  xxvi,  14 ;  1 
Cor.  xii,  10;  xiii,  I ;  xiv,  2 ;  Rev.  xvi,  16). 

5.  For  the  people  speaking  a  language  (Isa.  Ixvi,  18 ; 


Dan.  iii,  4, 7,  etc;  Rev.  v,  9;  vii, 9;  x,  11 ;  xi,  9 ; 
6;  xvii,  15). 

6.  It  is  iMsed  fyurativdy  for  anything  resembling  a 
tongue  in  shape.  Thus,  "  a  wedge  of  gold,"  literally 
a  "  tongue"  (Jobh.  vii,  21, 24 ;  yXAfftra  fiia  xpvtrii ;  Vulg. 
regula  aurea}.  The  French  still  say,  un  lingot  ctor,  **  a 
little  tongue  of  gold,"  whence,  by  corruption,  our  word 
"ingou"  "  The  bay  that  looketh  southward,"  literally 
"  tongue"  (xv,  2;  xviii,  19);  "a  tongue  of  fire"  (Isa.  v, 
24;  comp.  Acts  ii,  3 ;  Isa.  xi,  15). 

7.  Some  of  the  Hebrew  idioms,  phrcues,  etc,  formed 
of  this  word  are  highly  expressive.  Thus,  "an  evil- 
speaker"  (Psa.  cxl,  1 1 ;  y)irlb  b"^X,  literally  "a  man  of 
tongue;"  oomp.  Eoctus.  viii,  8,  and  see  Eccles.  x,  11, 
Hebrew,  or  margin);  "a  froward"  or  rather  "false 
tongue"  (Prov.  x,  81 ;  nisBnn  p»b,  "  a  tongue  of 
revolvings**) ;  "a wholesome tongue"(Prov.xv, 4;  RB"^p 
"(H^?,  literally  "the  healing  of  the  tongue,"  reconcilia- 
tion, etc ;  Sept.  iaaic  yXwaoiyc,  lingua  placabilis^ :  *'  a ' 
backbiting  tongue" (Prov.  xxv, 23 ;  "IPO, secret);  "slow 
of  speech"  (Exod.iv,  10;  licb  ihs,  literally  "hcsvy 
of  tongue,**  unfit  to  be  an  orator,  ppadvyXtiMrtroc ;  con- 
trast Ecclus.  iv,  29) ;  "  the  tongue  of  the  stammerer** 
(Isa.  xxxii,  4),  L  e.  rude,  illiterate  (comp.  xxxv,  6;  on 
Isa.  xxviii,  11,  see  Lowth).  In  xxxiii,  19,  it  means  a 
foreign  language,  which  seems  gibberish  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  it  (comp.  Ezek.  iii,  5) ^  "  the  tongue 
of  the  learned"  (Isa.  I,  4),  L  e.  of  the  instructor.  The 
lexicons  will  point  out  many  other  instances. 

8.  Some  metaphorical  expressions  are  highly  signifi- 
cant. Thus,  Hos.  vii,  16, "  the  rage  of  the  tongue,"  L  e. 
verbal  abuse;  "strife  of  tongues**  (Psa.  xxxi,  20); 
"  scourge  of  the  tongue'*  (Job  v,  21  [see  Execration]  ; 
comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi,  6;  xxviii,  17);  "snare  of  the  slan- 
derous tongue"  (li,  2):  on  the  phrase  **  strange  tongue** 
(Isa.  xxviii,  11),  see  Lowth,  notes  on  ver.  9-12,  and  af- 
terwards the  vivid  rendering  of  the  Vulg. ;  "  to  slip  with 
the  tongue"  (Ecdus.  xx,  18 ;  xxv,  8),  i.  e.  use  inadver- 
tent or  unguanied  speech;  "they  bend  their  tongues, 
their  bows,  for  lies"  (Jer.  ix,  3),  i.  e.  tell  determined  and 
malicious  falsehoods;  "they  sharpen  their  tongues** 
(Psa.  civ, 8),  L  e.  prepare  cutting  speeches  (oomp.  Ivii,  4) ; 
"  to  smooth  the  tongue"  (Jer.  xxiii,dl),  employ  flatter- 
ing language ;  "  to  smite  with  the  tongue"  (Jer.  xviii, 
18),  i.e.  to  traduce— if  it  should  not  be  rendered,  **on  the 
tongue,"  alluding  to  a  punishment  for  false  witness;  "  to 
lie  in  wait  with  the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  v,  14);  "to  stick 
out  the  tongue"  (Isa.  Ivii,  4),  i.  e.  to  mock ;  "  against  any 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue^ 
(Exod.  xi,  7),  i.  e.  none  shall  hurt  them  j  but  both  Sept, 
and  Vulg.  have  "  not  a  dog  belonging  to  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  howl,"  which,  as  opposed  to  the  "great 
cry"  in  Egypt  over  the  first-born,  means,  not  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  have  cause  to  wail  (Josh,  x,  21 ; 
Judith  xi,  9).  "To  hide  under  the  tongue"  means  to 
have  in  the  mouth,  whether  spoken  of  hidden  wicke<i- 
ness  (Job  xx,  12 ;  comp.  Psa.  x,  7)  or  delicious  language 
(CanL  iv,  li);  "the  word  of  God  in  the  tongue"  de- 
notes inspiration  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  2);  "to  divide  the 
tongues  of  the  wicked"  is  to  raise  up  dissensions  among 
them  (Psa.  Iv,  9;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv,  34;  xvii,  14,  15). 
"  The  tongue  cleaving  to  the  palate"  signifies  profound 
attention  (Job  xxix,  10)  or  excessive  thirst  (I^m.  iv, 
4;  comp.  xxii,  16);  "to  cause  the  tongue  to  cleave  to 
the  palate"  is  to  inflict  supernatural  dumbness  (Ezek, 
iii,  26 ;  Psa.  cxxxvii,  6),  To  gnaw  one*s  tongue  is  a 
sign  of  fury,  despair,  and  torment  (Rev.  xvi,  10). 

9.  Some  beauti  fnl  comparisons  occur.  "  An  evil  tongue 
is  a  sharp  sword"  (Psa.  Ivii,  4) ;  "  the  tongue  of  the  wise 
is  health"  (Prov.  xii,  18) ;  "  like  choice  sU ver"  (x,  20),  i.  ew 
his  wonls  are  solid,  valuable,  sincere. 

10.  The  vices  of  the  tongue  are  specified  in  great  va- 
riety :  flattery  (Psa.  v,  9 ;  Prov.  xxviii,  38) ;  backbiting 
(Psa.  XV,  8),  literally  ^'run  about  with  the  tongue" 
(Prov.  xxv,  ^) ;  deceit  (Psa.  1,19);  unrestnined  ^>eeoli 
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Oxxiii,  9) ;  lying  (cix,  2) ;  **  a  lying  tongue  hateth  those 
chat  are  afflicted  by  it"  (Prov.  xxvi,  2^ ;  cump.  Tacit.  Agr, 
42|  **  Propriunn  humant  ingenii  e>M,o(UiSHe  quem  IseseriB*^. 
**  They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary 
fthemaelves  to  commit  iniquity" (Jer.  ix,  5) — w(»niii  which 
beautifully  illustrate  the  (act  that  falsehtHxl  and  vice  are 
not  natural,  but  are  a  restraint  and  cf>mpulf«i4in  upon  nat- 
ure: " double- tongtieil"  (1  Tim.  iii,  8),  ^cAoyovi  saying  one 
thing  to  this  man  and  another  to  that  (comp.  Ecclua.  v, 
9, 14;  xxviii,  13).  The  retribution  of  evil-H|>eaker8  is 
represented  as  brought  on  themselves  (Pisa.  Ixiv,  8). 

11.  The  rirtuotu  uses  of  the  tongue  are  specified: 
^keeping  the  tongue"  (Psa.  xxxiv,  18;  1  Pec  iii,  10; 
Ftov.  xxi,  28);  '*  ruling  the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  xix,  6; 
«lamea  i,26);  the  origin  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of 
the  tongue  traced  to  the  heart  (Matt,  xii,  84). 

'  12.  Mistranslations:  as  "holding  the  tongue;"  the 
HebfewB  had  no  such  idiom  (Psa.  xxxix.  2 ;  Ecclus.  xx, 
1,7;  comp.  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  version  of  Hab. 
i,  13).  In  Ezra  iv,  7,  "the  Syrian  tongue,"  literally 
■*  in  Syriac"  (Estlu  vii,  4).  Our  mi^itraniUaiion  of  Prov. 
xvif  1  has  misled  many:  "  The  preparations  of  the  heart 
in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord  f 
literally,  **  Of  man  are  the  dispneirions  of  the  heart,  but 
a  hearing  of  the  tongue  is  of  the  Lord." 

18.  The  miracuhfUB  gift  oftonffueSf  as  well  as  its  coif- 
Teaponding  gift  of  interpretation,  has  been  the  subject 
of  two  opinions.'  It  was  promised  by  Christ  to  believ- 
cra :  they  shall  speak  yXannraic  Katvalg  (Mark  xvi,  17) ; 
mad  fulfilled  at  Pentecost,  when  the  ap<Mtles  and  their 
companions  "began  to  speak  irhpaiQ  y\anTffais"  (Acts  ii, 
4,11;  comp. Acts  X, 46;  xix,6;  ICor.  xii,30;  xiv,2,89). 
In  the  last  passage  we  have  "  to  pray  in  a  tongue"  (ver. 
14),  **to  speak  words  in  a  tongue"  (ver.  19),  "  tongues" 
(1  Cor.  xii,  10,  28;  xiil,  8;  xiv,  22,  2«).  The  obvious 
explanation  of  rooet  of  these  passages  is,  to  speak  in 
4)iAer  living  languagetj  the  supernatural  ao^uisition  of 
which  demnnstrate<l  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a 
means  of  diiTusing  it.  Some  venes  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  how- 
erer,  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  strttngr^  ecstatic, 
inspired,  unearthly  language;  but  these  all  admit  of  a 
dilRerent  solution.  In  ver.  2,  "  he  who  speaketh  in  a 
tongue"  evidently  means,  he  who  speaks  some  foreign 
living  language;  the  supplied  word  "  unknown"  in  the 
A.  V.  is  nee«lleeM,  and  misleads  the  English  reader.  It 
ia  further  said  that  "he  edifieth  himseir  (which,  as 
Macknight  justly  pleads,  reqnired  that  he  should  un- 
derstand himself ),  and  editieth  the  Church  also  if  an  in- 
terpreter were  present  (ver.  28).  The  apostle  says  (ver. 
14),  "If  I  pray  in  a  tongtie,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my 
understanding  is  unfruitful,"  which  words  in  English 
aeem  to  intimate  that  the  speaker  might  not  untlerstand 
htBMelf;  but  the  wonls  6  Si  voi'x  f^<*v  signify  "my 
meamn^  (cnmp.  ii,  16;  Vnlg.  "sensum  Domini"),  or,  as 
Hammond  and  Hchleiisner  sav,  "  mv  facnltv  of  think- 
ing  npon  and  expUining  to  others  the  meaning  of  what 
1  utter" (comp.  ver.  15,  lt>),  though  in  ver.  15  some  take 
ry  yo(  as  a  datimt  commudiy  and  render  "  that  others 
may  understand."  The  key  to  the  difficidties  of  this 
sabject  is  the  supposed  absence  of  an  inspired  interpret- 
er (ver.  28),  in  which  case  the  gift  woidd  not  be profitO' 
bte  to  the  hearers.  The  gift  of  tongues  was  to  cease  (1 
Cor.  xiii,  8).  Irenseua  testifies  (v,  6)  that  it  subsisted  in 
the  Church  in  his  time.  When  Paul  says,  that  though 
he  shmdd  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels, 
it  would  be  nothing  without  charity,  he  uses  a  sup- 
posed hyperbole;  aa  when  we  say,  angelical  beauty,  an- 
gelical voice,  etc,  e.  g.  "  I  would  have  ever}'  one  set  a 
doe  value  on  the  gift  of  tongues;  but  though  a  man 
ponessed  the  most  exquisite  eloquence,  thi»  ipestimable 
gift  woukl  be  of  little  use  t<i  him,  as  to  salvation,  if  he 
be  without  charity."  See  Macknight,  Xotet  on  1  Cor, 
Tw;  Oishauaen,  Comment,  on  Acta  ti,  4;  Neander,  Hist, 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  in  BibL  Rtpos.  iv,  249,  etc. ; 
BCoeeh,  A  rckteoL  (Econ.  A*.  7'.  p.  98 ;  Gataker,  ad  M, 
Anton,  p.  120;  and  Emesti,  Ijer,  Techn,  Gr,  Rhet,  p.  62. 
'-'Kittow    See  Spiditual  Gifts. 


Tongues,  Conpusiok  of.  The  Biblical  account 
of  this  is  given  in  the  usual  antliropomorphic  style  of 
Scripture  in  Gen,  xi,  1-9,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  discussion  and  speculation.  To  inquire  into  the 
date  of  this  part  of  Genesis  would  lead  us  into  a  long 
discussion :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  indications  of  x,  12  perhaps  (strangely  ignored 
by  most  writers  ),  and  ver.  18  ceruinly,  seem  to  point 
to  an  age  much  before  that  of  Moses.  See  below.  We 
propose  under  the  present  head  to  treat  the  subject  un- 
der two  aspects,  the  historical  and  the  linguistic,  using 
for  that  purpose  whatever  material  we  find  appropriate 
in  the. dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith. 

I.  The  Evetit-^'Vhe  part  of  the  narrative  relating  to 
the  present  subject  thus  commences:  "And  the  whole 
earth  [or  landf  y^V^^  was  of  one  language  [or  /tp, 
HDiZJ]  and  of  one  speech  [or  trorA,  C'^'13^]."  The 
journey  and  the  building  of  the  tower  are  then  related, 
and  the  divine  determination  to  "confound  their  lan- 
guage that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech."  The  scattering  of  the  builders  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  building  of  the  city  having  been  nar- 
rated, it  is  added,  "Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called 
Babel,  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  earth,  and  [or^br]  from  thence  did 
the  I»rd  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth"  (Gen.  xi,  1-9), 

1.  Character  o/the  Infiiclinn, — An  orderly  and  peace- 
ful distribution  and  migration  of  the  families  descended 
from  Noah  had  been  directed  by  divine  authority  and 
carried  into  general  effect.  But  there  was  a  part  of 
mankind  who  would  not  conform  themselves  to  this 
wise  and  benevolent  arrangement.  This  rebellious 
party,  having  discovered  a  region  to  their  taste,  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  it.  They  built  their  houses  in  con- 
tiguity, and  proceeded  to  the  other  method  described 
for  guarding  against  any  further  division  of  their  com- 
pany. This  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 
government.  The  omniscient  and  righteous  G(xl  there- 
fore frustrated  it  by  inflicting  npon  them  a  remarkable 
affection  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  produced  dis- 
cord and  separation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  dogmatically  aflirm  that 
this  infliction  was  absolutelv  and  visiblv  miraculous.  It 
is  an  undeniable  character  of  the  scriptural  idiom,  espe- 
cially in  the  Old  Test-,  that  verbs  denoting  direct  effi- 
ciency are  used  when  only  mediate  action  is  to  be  under- 
stood, or  permission,  or  declaration.  Instances  are  nu- 
merous, e.  g. "  God  cauBe<l  me  to  wander"  (Gen.  xx,  18) ; 
"I  have  made — given — sustained"  (xxvii.  87);  the 
"  hardening  of  wicked  men's  hearts"  (  Exod.  vii ;  Isa. 
vi,  etc.) ;  *•  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  them"  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  5).  All  such  declarations  are  perfectly  true. 
The  Infinitely  Wise  and  Holy  and  Powerful  work- 
eth  all  things  acconling  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
as  much  when  his  operation  is  through  the  iustniroen- 
tality  of  rational  creatures  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  faculties  as  when  there  is  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion. Shnckford  inclines  at  least  to  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  natural  and  moral  second 
causes,  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High  {^Connect, 
of  HisL  i,  138-135).  This  view,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  meet  adequately  the  judicial  character  of  the 
passage. 

Still  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  the  builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or 
even  a  suspension,  of  articulate  speech.  The  desired 
object  woidd  be  eqtuilly  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
stalment  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language 
which  are  constantly  in  process  of  pnMluction,  but 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  require  time  and 
variations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  siuh  a  point  of 
maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  umlerstand  one  an- 
other's speech.  The  elements  of  the  one  original  lan- 
gnage  may  have  remained,  but  so  disguised  by  varia- 
tions of  pronunciation,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
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oombioationa,  as  to  be  practically  obliterated.  Each 
section  of  the  human  family  may  have  spoken  a  tongue 
unintelligible  to  the  remainder,  and  yet  containing  a 
substratum  which  was  common  to  all.  Our  own  expe^ 
rience  suffices  to  show  how  completely  even  dialectical 
differences  render  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  an- 
other; and  if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferences of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical 
differences  are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  accounting  fur  the  result  described  by  the  sacred 
historian. 

2.  Date  of  the  Incident, — ^This  is  not  definitely  given 
in  the  sacred  narratives.  IW  many  interpreters  it  is 
thought  that  we  cannot  satisfactorily  place  it  so  early 
as  at  one  hundred  years  after  the  Flood,  as  it  is  in  the 
commonly  received  chronology,  and  hence  they  are  in- 
clined to  one  of  the  larger  systems — that  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  gives  five  hundred  and  thirty  years,  or  that 
of  Joseph  us,  adopted,  with  a  little  emendation,  by  Dr. 
Hales,  which  gives  six  hundred  years;  and  thus  we 
have  at  least  five  centuries  for  the  intervening  period. 
l*rof.  Wallace,  in  his  elaborate  work,  makes  it  more 
than  eight  centuries  {Dig$ertaUon  oti  the  Trite  Age  of 
the  World  and  the  Chronology  to  the  Christian  jEra 
[1814],  p.  298).  We  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
usual  view,  countenanced  by  the  position  of  the  inci- 
dent in  the  context  and  the  express  indication  in  (ren. 
xi,  2  ("as  they  journeyed  from  the  east"),  that  it  took 
place  not  very  long  after  the  Deluge. 

8.  Extent  of  the  Catastrophe, — Upon  the  question 
whether  all  of  mankind  were  engaged  in  this  act  of 
concerted  disobedience,  or  only  a  part,  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  adduce  irrefragable  evidence  on  either 
side,  but  we  think  that  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  argument  on  the  fiart  of  the  latter  supposition.  The 
simple  phraseology  of  the  text  wears  an  appearance  of 
favoring  the  former ;  but  the  extreme  brevity  and  in- 
sulated character  of  these  primeval  fragments  forbid 
our  arguing  from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  first  and 
the  second  sentence.  It  is  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew 
that  a  pronoun,  whether  separate  or  suffixed,  stands  at 
the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  even  when  that  stib- 
ject  may  be  different  and  remote  from  the  nearest  pre- 
ceding, and  requires  to  be  supplieil  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  reader  (see,  e^  g.,  Psa.  ix,  13  [12  J ;  xviii,  15  [14] ; 
xliv,  8  [2] ;  Ixv,  10  [9] ;  cv,  87).  So  far  as  the  gram- 
matical structure  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  the  two 
sentences  as  mutually  independent,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  question  is  open  to  considerations  of  reason  and 
probability.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Noah  and 
8hem,  and  all  others  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  were 
confederates  in  this  proceeding.  Hence  the  opinion 
has  been  maintained,  more  or  less  definitely,  by  many 
critics  and  expositors  that  it  was  peq^etrated  by  only  a 
part  of  mankind,  chiefiy,  if  not  solely,  the  posterity  of 
iiam,  and  upon  the  instigation  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Nimrod,  who  (Gen.  x,  10)  is  declared  to  have  had 
Babel  for  the  head  place  of  his  empire.  The  latter  part 
of  this  position  is  asserted  by  Josephus,  and  the  whole 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancients.  Of  modern  writers 
who  have  maintained  this  opinion,  we  may  specify  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  (by  apparent  implication),  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide,  Bonfr^re,  Poole  (in  his  English  Annotations)^  Pat- 
rick, Wells,  Samuel  Clarke  (the  annotat4)r),  Henry  (by 
implication) ;  narratives  derived  from  Arabian  and  Hin- 
di! sources,  in  Charles  Taylors  Illustrations  of  Calmef^ 
frag.  628 ;  and  the  late  Jacob  Bryant,  who,  though  too 
imaginative  and  sanguine  a  theorist,  and  defective  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  often  gives  ns 
valuable  collections  of  facts,  antl  sound  reasonings  from 
them.  A  considerable  part  of  his  celebrated  work,  the 
Analysis  of  Ancient  M ytholttgy,  is  occiipieiX  with  tracing 
the  historical  vestiges  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  whom, 
on  grounds  of  high  probability  at  least,  he  regards  as 
Cuthites  (assumed  to  be  a  dialectic  variety  for  Cush- 
ites),  the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  but 
with  whom  were  united  many  dissatisfied  and  apostate 


individuals  of  the  branches  of  Japheth.  Dr.Dolg,  in 
the  article  **  Philology,"  iu  the  Encydop,  Britanniea 
(7th  ed.  1842),  has  entered  at  some  length  into  this 
question,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  t 
'*From  these  circumstances,  we  hope  it  appears  that 
the  whole  mass  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  tower  of  Babel;  that  the  language  of  all  the  hu- 
man race  was  not  confounded  upon  that  occasion,  and 
that  the  dispersion  reached  only  to  a  combination  of 
Ha  mites,  and  of  the  most  profligate  part  of  the  two  oth- 
er families  who  had  joined  their  wicketl  coufeileracy." 
Nevertheless,  as  this  was  the  first  occurrence  of  any  dia- 
lectical variety,  it  is  properly  given  by  the  sacred  writer 
as  the  initial  point  of  that  wide  ethnic  diversity  of 
tongues  which  has  since  gradually  spread  over  the  earth. 

4.  Traces  of  the  Etfent, — (1.)  AfomunentaL — The  his- 
tory of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  preserved  at 
Babvlon,  as  we  learn  bv  the  te^imonies  of  classical  and 
Babylonian  authorities  (Abydenus,  Fraym.  Hist.  Grcec 
[ed.  Didot],  voL  iv).  Only  the  Chald«eans  themselves 
did  not  admit  the  Hebrew  etymology  of  the  name  of 
their  metropolis;  they  derived  it  from  Bab-el^  (he  door 
of  El  ( Kronos,  or  Saturnus  ),  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

The  Talmndists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  (ireek  Borsippa,  the  Birs 
NimrQd,  seven  miles  and  a  lialf  from  Hillah,  S.W.,  and 
nearlv  eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  Babv> 
Ion.  Several  passages  state  that  the  air  of  Borsippa 
makes  forgetful  (nsc^  ^'^^'i^  avir  nuuhhach)  \  and 
one  rabbi  says  that  Borsif  is  Bulsif,  the  confusion  of 
tongues  (B&reshith  Rabba^  fol.  42,  p.  1).  The  Babylonian 
name  of  this  locality  is  Barsip,  or  Barzipa,  which  we  ex- 
plain by  "  Tower  of  Tongues."  The  French  expedition 
to  Mesopotamia  found  at  the  Birs  NimrAd  a  clay  cake, 
dated  from  Barsip  the  dOth  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the 
16th  year  of  Nabonid,  and  the  discovery  confirmed  the 
hypothesis  of  several  travellers,  who  had  supposed  the 
Birs  NimrAd  to  contain  the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a  subnrb 
of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely  restricted 
to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great  extension  of  the 
city,  which,  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  the  great- 
est that  the  sun  ever  warmed  with  its  beams.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar included  it  in  the  great  circumvallation  of 
480  statles,  but  left  it  out  of  the  second  wall  of  360  stades ; 
and  when  the  exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius. 
Borsippa  became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  histori- 
cal writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Borsippa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicate<l  to  Apollo  and  Artemis 
(Strabo,  xvi,  739;  Stephanua  Byz.  s.  v.  B»p<T(inra),  and 
the  former  is  the  building  elevated  in  modem  times  on 
the  very  basement  of  the  old  tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i%.  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  tower  of  Jupiter 
Belus.  In  the  Expedition  en  Mesopotanaey  i,  208,  there 
is  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  proving  the  identity. 
This  tower  of  Herodotus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pyramid  described  by  Strabo,  which  is  oertainly  t4>  be 
seen 'in  the  remains  called  now  Babil  (the  Mujellibeh 
of  Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  with  an 
ideogram  {hit'Zi-dti)^  composed  of  the  signs  for  hoyse 
and  spirit  (anima),  the  real  pronunciation  of  which  was 
probably  sarakh,  tower.  ' 

The  temple  consistetl  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade 
(six  hundred  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth  antl  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other 
stages  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives 
notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seren  Lights  of  the  Earth, 
i.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  temple  of  Nebo,  and 
in  the  substructure  {igar)  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  This  building,  men- 
tionctt  in  the  East  India  House  inscription  (coL  iv,  L  61), 
is  spriken  of  by  Herodotus  (i,  181,  etc.). 
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Here  follows  the  Boraippa  inscription : 

**  NabudiodoDOPor,  king  of  Bubylnn,  shepherd  of  peo- 
ples, who  uttests  the  immutiible  affec.ion  uf  Merudach, 
the  mighty  mler- exulting  Nebo;  the  Bavl«»r,  the  wlii>e 
in«n  who  lend*  his  ears  to  the  ordera  of  the  hit^hest  god : 
the  lientenaut  without  reproach,  the  repairer  of  the  Pyni- 
mid  and  the  Tower,  eldest  sou  of  Nabapii]laa«ar,kiug  of 
Babrlon. 

**  We  say ;  Merodaeh,  the  great  master,  has  created  me : 
he  has  iropoeed  on  me  to  reconstraci  his  building.  Nel)o, 
the  guardian  over  the  legions  of  the  heaven  and  tne  earth, 
has  charged  my  hands  with  the  ocepire  of  Justice. 

'*  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodaeh,  the  chief  of  the  gods ;  the 

{»lace  of  the  oraclea,  the  spot  of  bis  rest.  I  have  adorned 
D  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  shining  gold. 
'  **Tbe  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  fonnded  and 
bail!,  I  have  completed  its  maguillceuce  with  silver,  gold, 
other  metals,  sUme,  enamel  led  bricks,  Hr,  and  pine. 

**  The  drst,  which  is  the  houfe  of  the  earth's  baM,  the 
mofft  ancient  raounment  of  Babylim,  I  built  and  flniehed 
it;  I  hare  highly  exalted  its  head  with  bricks  covered 
wlih  Cf»pperl 

**  We  my  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of 
the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  Borsippa:  A  farmer  king  bulk  it  (ihey  reckon 
f<irty-two  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  bead.  Hinee 
a  rmmotB  time  pe«pU  had  dbattdonea  it,  wUhoiU  order  tx- 
prtming  their  word«.  Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and 
the  thunder  had  dloper^ed  its  snn-drled  clay :  the  bricks 
<*rtbe  casing  had  been  split,  and  ihe  earth  of  the  Interior 
had  been  scattered  in  beapv.  Merodaeh,  the  great  lord, 
excited  my  mind  to  repair  t  his  building.  I  did  not  change 
Ihe  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the  foundation-stone.  In  a 
ftirtonate  month,  an  auspicions  daiy,!  undertook  to  build 
porticne  around  the  crude  brick  masses,  and  ihe  casing 
of  burnt  bricks.  I  adapted  the  circuits.  I  put  the  In- 
«cription  of  my  name  in  the  KUir  of  the  |)onicos. 

"I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head.  As  it 
had  been  in  former  times,  s«>  I  founded,  I  made  it ;  as  it 
had  been  in  ancient  dave,  so  I  exalted  its  summit. 

'*Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exalteHt  Merobach,  be 
propititkos  to  my  works  to  maintain  my  nnihority.  Grant 
tne  a  life  until  the  remotest  time,  a  sevenfold  pnieeny, 
the  stability  of  my  throne,  the  victi>ry  of  my  sword,  the 
paciflcatlou  of  foes,  the  triumph  over  the  lands  I  In  the 
columns  of  thv  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of 
the  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  cciuree  of  my  days, 
inscribe  the  fecunditv  of  my  race. 

**  Imitate,  O  Merodaeh,  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
lather  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  bnildiuirs,  strengiben 
my  aothority.  Mav  Nebnchadnexzar,  the  king-repairer, 
remain  before  thy  face  1'* 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the  only 
one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (see  Expedition  en  Muopotaniiej  i,  208). 
The  stoiy  is  a  Shemitic  and  not  merely  a  Hebrew  one, 
and  we  have  no  reaaon  whatever  to  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  story  at  Babylon.  The  ruins  of  the 
iMikiing  elerated  on  the  spot  where  the  story  placed 
the  tower  of  the  dispersion  of  tongues  have  therefore  a 
more  modem  origin,  but  interest,  nevertheless,  by  their 
stupendous  appearance.     See  Babku 

(:2.)  Historical.— The  following  are  the  principal  pas- 
a^es  of  ancient  authors,  rescued  fmm  the  wreck  of  time 
by  the  quotations  of  Joseph  ua  and  Eusebius.  It  scarce- 
ly need  be  said  that  we  do  not  adduce  these  fragments 
as  authorities  in  any  other  sense  than  that  they  repeat 
the  traditional  narratives  which  had  descended  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  among  the  people  to  whom  they 
relate.  The  ^  Sibyl**  cited  by  Josephus  is  the  fictitious 
appellation  of  some  unknown  author,  pn^lwbly  about 
the  2d  century  RC  Alexander  Cornelius  Polyhistor 
flourished  about  one  hundred  vears  before  Christ.  £u- 
polemus  was  probably  an  Asiatic  Greek,  two  or  three 
centuries  earlier.  Abydenus  (if  he  was  Paltephatus) 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 

"CoDoemlng  this  tower,  and  the  discordance  of  1an< 
puaipe  among  men,  the  Sibyl  also  makes  mention,  saylns 
fhiut  *  All  men  havlne  one  language,  some  of  them  bnilt 
a  very  high  tower,  as  If  they  propiwed  by  means  of  It  to 
rlimb  to  heaven ;  but  the  gods,  by  sending  storms  of 
wind,  overthrew  the  tower,  and  gave  to  each  person  a  pe- 
mllar  language :  and  on  this  account  the  city  came  to  be 
called  Babylon' "  (Josephus,  ilnt  i,  4f  8). 

The  Sibyl  here  quoted  may  be  that  very  ancient 
anonymotis  authority  to  which  we  have  obscure  refer- 
(in  the  discouiae  of  Theophiius  to  Autolvcus)  in 


Plutarch's  Morals^  in  yir^il's  PolUo,  and  in  the  Stro-^ 
mcUa  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

"  Alexander  Polyhistor— a  man  of  the  highest  celebrity 
for  talents  and  attainments,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
Greeks  who  are  the  most  profound ly  and  accuratelv  learn- 
ed—has the  following  itaitsage:  *£npo1emu8.  In  his  book 
coucernins;  Ihe  Jews  of  Assyrin,  sayi*  that  the  city  of  Bab- 
ylon wan  first  built  by  those' who  had  been  preserved  from 
the  Delu|[e ;  that  they  were  giants  [the  Greeks  used  thix 
word  to  signify,  not  so  much  men  of  enormous  stature  lUi 
their  mythological  heroes,  of  great  prowess,  and  defying 
the  godsj:  that  they  also  erected  the  lower  of  which  hi»- 
ti>ry  gives  account;  but  that  It  was  overthrown  by  the 
mighty  power  fhiin  Q«>d,  and  cousequentiv  the  giants 
were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  earth' "  (Eusebius, 
Pratpar.  Rvang.  col.  1688). 

'*  Further,  with  respect  to  the  narrative  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  building  of  the  tower,  and  how,  f^oni  one 
ton;;ne,  they  were  confounded  so  as  to  he  brought  iuUi 
the  ui*e  of  many  dialects,  the  author  before  mentioned 
[Abydenus],  in  his  book  conceruing  the  Assyrians,  gives 
Ills  conflrmatltm  in  these  words:  *  There  are  some  who 
say  that  the  first  men  sprang  out  of  the  earth :  that  they 
boasted  of  their  strength  and  size;  that  tliey  contemptu- 
ously maintained  themselves  to  be  superior  to  the  gods ; 
that  they  erected  a  lofty  tower  where  now  is  Babylon ; 
then,  when  it  had  been  carried  on  almost  np  to  heaven, 
the  very  winds  came  to  assist  the  gods,  and  overthrew  the 
vast  structure  upon  its  builders.  lis  ruins  were  called 
Babylon.  The  men,  who  before  had  possessed  one  tongue, 
were  brought  by  the  gods  to  a  many-sounding  voice ;  and 
afterwards  war  arose  l>etweeu  Kronog  [Sntnni]  and  Ti- 
tan. Moreover,  the  place  in  which  they  built  ihe  U)wer 
is  now  called  Babvlon,  on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the 
prior  clearness  with  respect  to  speech :  for  the  Hebrews 
call  confusion  Babel* "  (Buselfius,  Prcspar,  Eoang.  ix,  14). 

Abydenus,  the  Grecian  historian  of  Ansj'ria,  is  known 
to  us  only  by  citatiims  in  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  Syncellus,  but  they  confirm  his  respectability  as  a 
writer. 

On  the  event  under  discussion,  see  the  Latin  mono- 
graphs by  Linck  (Viterab.  1656),  Zobell  (ibid.  1664), 
Schroeder  (Groning.  1752),  Kaniie  (Norimb.  1819),  and 
in  English  by  Wetton  (Loud.  1732) ;  also  the  literature 
cited  by  Dariing,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  coL  179, 180. 

11.  Philoloffical  and  Ethnohf/ical  ConsiderationM, — 
The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied, 
if  not  positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
general  declaration  "  So  (lod  created  man  in  his  own 
image, . . .  male  and  female  created  he  them"  (Gen.  i, 
27)  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  creation 
of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  strKxl  alone  on  the  earth 
amid  the  beasts  of  the  Held  until  it  pleased  Jehovah 
to  create  "  an  help  meet  for  him"  out  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  body  (ii,  22).  From  this  original  pair 
sprang  the  whole  antediluvian  population  of  the  world : 
and  hence  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  conceived 
Che  unity  of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigitl 
nature — not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nt>r,  again,  simply 
a  specific  unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  a  plurality  of  original  centres),  but  a  spe- 
cific based  upon  a  numerical  unit}',  the  species  being 
nothing  else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
Such  appeara  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  when  taken  by  themselves;  much 
more  so  when  read  under  the  reflected  light  of  the  New 
Test. ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet  with  references  to  the 
historical  fact  of  such  an  origin  of  the  human  race — 
e.  g.  in  Paul's  declaration  that  God  "  hath  made  of  one 
blood  ever)'  nation  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth"  (Acts  xvii,  26)— but  the  same  is  evidently 
implied  in  the  numerous  passages  which  represent  Je- 
sus Christ  as  the  counterpart  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the 
universality  of  his  connection  with  the  human  race. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  original  pairs  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Mosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  a  view  not  incoiiMstent  with,  and  a  view 
drawn  from,  the  words  of  the  author:  the  latter  is 
ftmnded  upon  the  facts  he  relates,  as  well  as  his  mode 
of  relating  them ;  the  former  takes  advantage  of  the 
weaknesses  arising  out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodical 
style  of  composition.    Even  if  such  a  view  could  bo 
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sustained  in  reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  original 
creation  of  man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  repopulation  of  the  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age;  for,  whatever  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood,  it  is 
at  all  events  clear  that  the  historian  believed  in  the 
universal  destruction  of  the  human  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  consequently  that 
the  unitv  of  the  human  race  was  once  more  reduced  to 
one  of  a  numerical  character.  To  Noah  the  historian 
traces  up  the  whole  postdiluvian  population  of  the 
world:  "These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah:  and  of 
them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread*'  (Gen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  histori- 
an apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of  race.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  speech,  but  its  ex- 
ercise is  evidently  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  creation 
f  »f  man.  No  support  can  be  obtained  in  behalf  of  any 
theory  on  this  subject  from  the  first  recorded  instance 
ctf  its  exercise  (**Adani  gave  names  to  all  cattle*'),  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  notice  is  introductory  to 
what  follows :  *^  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
help  meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii,  20).  It  was  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's 
]iower  of  speech  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  all  oth- 
er animals  to  him,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  inferiority  is, 
indeed,  most  appropriately  made  to  consist  in  the  au- 
thoritative assignment  of  names,  implying  an  act  of 
reflection  on  their  several  natures  and  capacities,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  offices  which  they  were  designed 
to  fill  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  The  exercise  of 
speech  is  thus  most  happily  connected  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reflection,  and  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
ner act  of  the  mind  (\6yoc  iv^ia^iToo)  and  the  out- 
ward expression  (Xuyoc  Trpo^optjeof)  is  fully  recognised. 
Speech,  being  thus  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  be- 
ing, was  r^arded  as  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
by  the  same  process  of  imitation  by  which  it  is  still 
|ierpctuated.  Whatever  divergences  may  have  arisen 
ill  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  isOaken  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  obliterated  by  the  uni- 
versal catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  The  original  unity  of 
speech  was  restored  in  Noah,  and  would  naturally  be 
retained  by  his  descendants  as  long  as  they  were  held 
together  by  social  and  local  bonds. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  na- 
tions are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  contemporaneous 
events.  "  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad"  is  stated 
ns  the  execution  of  the  divine  counsel  "  Let  us  con- 
found their  language."  The  divergence  of  the  various 
f  imilies  into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
1  he  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
and  thus  the  tenth  chapter  of  (venesis  is  posterior  in 
historical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  elev- 
enth chapter.  Both  pat«ages  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  human  race.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  inquire,  in 
t  he  first  place,  how  far  modern  researches  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  language  favor  the  idea  that  there  was  once 
a  time  when  **  tlie  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech  and 
Unguage:  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  theethno- 
li^ical  views  exhibited  in  the  Mosaic  table  acconl  with 
the  evidence  furnished  by  history  and  language,  both 
in  regard  to  the  special  facts  reconled  in  it  and  in  the 
general  scriptural  view  of  a  historical,  or,  more  properly, 
a  gentilic,  unity  of  the  human  race.  These  questions, 
though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  reflexive  influence 
on  each  other's  results.  Unity  of  speech  does  not  nec- 
p^ssarily  involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  vice  versa ;  but 
each  enhances  the  probability  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore the  arguments  derived  from  language,  phystoUtgy, 
and  history  may  ultimately  furnish  a  cumulative  amount 
of  probability  which  will  fall  but  little  below  demon- 
stration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  historical  unity  of  language 
has  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing  arguments : 


one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the  other  out  of  the 
resemblances,  of  existing  languages.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  the  differences  are  of  so  decisive  and 
specidc  a  character  as  to  place  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
mon origin  wholly  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  resemblances  do  not  necessitate  the  the- 
ory of  a  historical  unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the  proba- 
ble origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  languages,  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  first  class  of  objections.  But,  before 
proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
second  class,  inasmuch  as  these,  if  established,  would  nul- 
lify any  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  ia  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
a  gentilic  unity.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any  theorist 
to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the  language  of 
the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on  strictly  psycholqgical 
principles.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  psychological 
unity  does  not  necessitate  a  gentilic  unity.  It  pennits 
of  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  protoplasts,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  psycbol(^ical  laws,  arrived  at 
similar  independent  results.  Whether  the  phenome- 
na of  language  are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we 
think  extremely  doubtful;  certainly  they  eanoot  fur- 
nish the  basis  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof,  and 
any  theory  connected  with  it  admits  neither  of  t>eing 
proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  language  is  communicated  from  one  generation  u» 
another  solely  by  force  of  imitation,  and  that  there  is 
no  play  whatever  for  the  inventive  faculty  in  reference 
to  it.  But  in  what  manner  the  substance  of  language 
was  originally  produced  we  do  not  know.  No  argu- 
ment can  be  derived  against  the  common  origin  from 
anaU^ies  drawn  from  the  animal  world ;  and  when  I^rof. 
Agassiz  compares  similarities  of  language  with  those 
of  the  cries  of  animals  (Von  Bohlen,  IntrocL  to  Gen,  ii, 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important  fact 
that  language  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and  that  the 
words  of  a  rational  being,  however  originally  produced, 
are  perpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly  distinct  fh>m  that 
whereby  animals  learn  to  utter  their  cries.  Nor  does 
the  internal  evidence  of  language  itself  reveal  the  mys- 
tery of  its  origin ;  for,  though  a  very  large  number  of 
words  may  be  referred  either  tlirectly  or  mediately  to 
the  principle  of  onomatopceia,  there  are  others — as,  for 
instance,  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns — which 
do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In  short,  this 
and  other  simiUr  theories  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  intimate  coimection  evidently  existing  between 
reason  and  speech,  which  is  so  well  expressed  in  the 
Greek  language  by  the  application  of  the  term  Xo- 
yog  to  each,  reason  being  nothing  else  than  inwanl 
speech,  and  speech  nothing  else  than  outward  reason, 
neither  of  them  possessing  an  independent  existence 
without  the  other.  As  we  conceive  that  the  psycho- 
logical as  opposed  to  the  gentilic  unity  involves  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  origin  of  language,  we  can 
only  say  that  in  this  respect  it  falls  outside  the  range 
of  our  inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we  pn>ceed 
to  review  the  extent  of  the  differences  observable  in 
the  languages  of  the  world  in  order  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
mon origin.  Such  a  review  roust  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect, both  IVom  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and 
also  from  the  position  of  the  linguistic  science  itself, 
which  as  yet  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
infancy.  On  the  latter  point  we  would  observe  that 
the  most  important  links  between  the  various  language 
families  may  yet  be  discovered  in  langtiages  that  are 
either  unexplored  or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  Mean- 
while, no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all  lin- 
guistic research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity.  Already 
it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well-establisbe«l 
reUtiouship  languages  ao  remote  from  each  other  in 
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ienud  gaise,  in  age,  aiid  in  geographical  position  aa 
Sanscrit  and  Engliah,  Celtic  and  Greek.    It  has  done 
the  aame  for  other  groups  of  languages  equally  widely 
extended,  but  presenting  less  opportunities  of  invesii- 
lotion.    It  has  recognised  affinities  between  languages 
which  the  ancient  Greek  ethnologist  would  have  classed 
under  the  head  of  **  barbarian"  in  reference  to  each 
ctfclier,  and  even  in  many  instances  where  the  modem 
philologist  has  anticipated  no  relationship.     The  lines 
uf  discovery,  therefore,  point  in  one  direction,  and  fa- 
vor the  expectaticHi  that  the  various  families  may  be 
combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting-links  into  a 
single  family,  comprehending  in  its  capacious  bosom 
all  the  languages  of  the  world.     But,  should  such  a 
result  never  be  attained,  the  probability  of  a  common 
origin  would  still  remain  unshaken;  for  the  failure 
would  probably  be  due  to  the  absence,  in  many  classes 
and  families,  of  that  chain  of  historical  evidence  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families 
enables  us  to  trace  their  progress  fur  above  three  thou- 
sand years.    In  many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in 
many  others  no  ancient  literature,  exists  to  supply  the 
philologist  with  materials  for  comparative  study:   in 
these  cases  it  can  oulv  be  bv  laborious  research  into 
existing  dialects  that  the  original  forms  of  words  cap 
be  detected  amid  the  incrustations  and  transmutations 
with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  material 
out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous  influences 
to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity  is  a  general 
law  of  nature,  to  which  even  the  most  stubborn  phys- 
ical substances  vield  a  readv  obedience.  In  the  case 
of  language  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  any  bounds  to 
the  variety  which  we  might  a  priori  expect  it  to  as- 
sume. For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  brought  into  close 
crontact  with  the  spirit  of  man,  and  reflects  with  amaz- 
ing fidelity  its  endless  variations,  adapting  itself  to  the 
expression  of  each  feeling,  the  designation  of  each  ob- 
ject, the  working  of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of 
reasoning  power.  Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to 
external  influences,  such  as  peculiarities  of  the  organ 
€if  speech,  the  result  either  of  natural  conformation,  of 
geographical  position,  or  of  habits  of  life  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual  and 
social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifested  more  especially 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard  literary  dialect, 
and  in  the  processes  of  verbal  and  syntactical  structure, 
which  again  react  on  the  very  core  of  the  word  and 
produce  a  variety  of  sound -mutations.  Lastly",  it  is 
subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  use,  obliter- 
ating, as  in  an  old  coin,  the  original  impress  of  the 
word,  reducing  it  in  bulk,  producing  new  combinations, 
and  occasionally  leading  to  singular  interchanges  of 
sound  and  idea.  The  varieties  resulting  from  the  mod- 
ifying influences  above  enumerated  may  be  reduced  to 
two  classes,  according  as  they  affect  the  formal  or  the 
radical  elements  of  language. 

(I.)  Widely  as  languages  now  differ  from  each  oth- 
er in  external  form,  the  raw  material  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have  sprung  appears 
to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  same.  A  substratum  of 
significant  monosyllabic  roots  underlies  the  whole  stnict- 
me,  supplying  the  materials  necessary,  not  only  for  or- 
dinary predication,  but  also  for  what  is  usually  termed 
the  "growth**  of  language  out  of  its  primary  into  its 
iDore  complicated  forms.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this 
out  clearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  elements  of  one  language  are  in  themselves 
endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than  those  of  another. 
Such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed,  woidd  go  far  to  prove 
a  specific  difference  between  languages,  which  could 
liardly  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  their  common 
origin.  The  appearance  of  vitality  arises  out  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  roots  by  the  human  mind,  and  is 
fiot  inbereot  in  the  roots  tbemselvea. 


1.  The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  fumishetl 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  the  present 
the  threefold  morphological  classification  into  isolating, 
agglutinative,  and  inflecting  languages,  we  shall  find 
that  no  original  element  exists  in  the  one  which  does 
not  also  exist  in  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  isolat- 
ing class,  the  terms  "  mouo8}'llabic**  and  "  radical,**  by 
which  it  is  otherwise  described,  are  decisive  as  to  its 
character.  Languages  of  this  class  are  wholly  unsus- 
ceptible of  grammatical  mutations;  there  is  no  formal 
distinction  between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  and  aii- 
jective,  preposition  and  conjunction;  there  are  no  in- 
flections, no  case  or  person  terminations  of  any  kind; 
the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  substance  of  the 
language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two  classes,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct  points— (1)  that 
the  formal  elements  represent  roots,  and  (2)  that  the 
roots  both  of  the  formal  and  the  radical  elements  of  the 
word  are  monosyllabic  Now  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  analysis  that  all  the  component  parts  of  both 
inflecting  and  agglutinative  languages  are  reducible  to 
two  kinds  of  roots,  predicable  and*  pronominal— the  for- 
mer suppl^'ing  the  material  element  of  verbs,  substan- 
tives, and  adjectives;  the  latter  that  of  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  and  particles;  while  each  kind,  but' more 
particularly  the  pronominal,  supplies  the  formal  element, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  terminations  of  verbs,  substan- 
tives, and  adjectives.  Whether  the  two  classes  of  roots, 
predicable  and  pronominal,  are  further  reducible  to  one 
class  is  a  point  that  has  been  discussed,  but  has  not  as 
yet  been  established  (Bopp,  Compar.  Gram,  §  106; 
Mtlller,  Lectures,  p.  269).  We  have  further  to  show 
that  the  roots  of  agglutinative  and  inflecting  languages 
are  monosyllabic.  This  is  an  acknowledged  character- 
istic of  the  Indo-European  family:  monoeyllabism  is, 
indeed,  the  only  feature  which  its  roots  have  in  com- 
mon ;  in  other  respects  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  va- 
riation, from  a  uniliteral  root,  such  as  i  (tVf),  up  to  com- 
binations of  five  letters,  such  as  Kond  {scandere),  the 
total  number  of  admissible  forms  of  root  amounting  t<> 
no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §  206).  In  the  Shemit- 
ic family  monosj'llabism  is  not  a  prima  facie  character- 
istic of  the  root ;  on  the  contrary,  the  verbal  stems  ex- 
hibit bisyllabism  with  such  remarkable  uniformity  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  the  roots  also  must 
have  been  bisyllabic  The  bisyllabism,  however,  of 
the  Shemitic  stem  is  in  reality  triconsonantalism,  the 
vowels  not  forming  any  part  of  the  essence  of  the  root, 
but  being  wholly  subordinate  to  the  consonants.  It  is 
at  once  apparent  that  a  triconsonantal  and  even  a  quad- 
riconsonantal  root  may  be  in  certain  a)mbinations  uni- 
syllabic.  But,  further,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  triconsonantal  has  been  evolved  out  of  a  biconso- 
nantal  root,  which  must  necessarily  be  unisyllabic  if 
the  consonants  stand,  as  they  invariably  do  in  Shemitic 
roots,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  wonl.  With  re- 
gard to  the  agglutinative  class,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  same  law  which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  in  the  is- 
olating and  inflecting  classes  prevails  also  in  this,  hold- 
ing as  it  does  an  intermediate  place  between  those  op- 
posite poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

2.  From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of  lan- 
guage, we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in  its  struct- 
ure, with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in  these  there 
exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original  unity.  (1.) 
Reverting  to  the  classification  already  noticed,  we  have 
to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  based  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  predicable  and  the  relational  or  inflectional 
elements  of  a  word.  In  the  isolating  class  these  two 
are  kept  wholly  distinct;  relational  ideas  are  expressed 
by  juxtaposition  or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  and 
not  by  any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  aggluti- 
native class  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  the 
principal  or  predicable  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind  of 
junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  preserved  even 
in  the  combined  state.    In  the  inflecting  class  the  junc- 
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tion  is  of  a  more  perfect  character,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  chemical  combinatiou,  the  predicable  and 
relational  elements  being  so  fused  together  as  to  pre- 
/lent  the  appearance  of  a  single  and  indivisible  word. 
It  is  clear  that  there  exists  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
original  unity  in  these  differences,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  every  inflecting  language  must  once  have  been 
agglutinative,  and  every  agglutinative  language  once 
isolatiug.  If  the  predicable  and  relational  elements  of 
an  isolating  language  be  linked  u^ther,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  renderetl  agglutinative ;  if  the  ma- 
terial and  formal  parta  are  pronounced  as  one  word, 
eliminadng,  if  necessary,  the  6oun<ls  that  resist  incor- 
poration, the  language  becomes  inflecting.  (2.)  In  the 
second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  three  classes 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  Not  only  does  each  possess,  in  a  measure, 
the  quality  predominant  in  each  other,  but,  moreover, 
each  graduates  into  its  neighbor  through  its  bonleriiig 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly  iso- 
lating: they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as  re- 
lational particles,  though  these  still  retain  elsewhere 
their  independent  character;  they  also  use  composite, 
■  though  not  strictly  compound,  words.  The  agglutina- 
tive are  not  wholly  agglutuiative;  the  Finnish  and 
Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian  family  are  in  cer- 
tain instances  inflectional,  the  relational  ailjunct  being 
fully  incorporated  with  the  predicable  stem,  and  having 
undergone  a  large  amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose. 
Kor,  again,  are  the  inflectional  languages  wholly  inflec- 
tional; Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate  {Uirticles 
for  the  expression  of  relational  ideas;  our  own  lan- 
guage, though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains  nothing 
more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is  in  many  re- 
specta  as  isolaiing  and  juxtapositional  as  any  language 
of  that  class.  While,  therefore,  the  classiflcation  holds 
giM)d  with  regard  to  the  predominant  charactera  of  the 
classes,  it  does  not  imply  differences  of  a  speciflc  nature. 
(3.)  But,  further,  the  morphological  varieties  of  lan- 
guage are  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  single 
principle  hitherto  described.  A  comparison  between 
the  westerly  branches  of  the  Ural-Altaian,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Indo-European,  on  the  other,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  class- 
es, will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  synthesis 
is  fully  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as  the  quali- 
tative. The  combination  of  primary  and  subordinate 
terms  may  be  more  perfect  in  the  Indo-Eunipean,  but 
it  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  Ural-Altaian 
family.  The  former,  for  instance,  appends  to  its  verbal 
stems  the  notions  of  time,  number,  person,  and  occasion- 
ally of  interrogation;  the  latter  further  adds  suflixes 
indicative  of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativenesss,  re- 
flex! veness,  and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word 
is  built  up  tier  on  tier  to  a  man'ellous  extent.  The 
former  appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles,  ren- 
dering them  post-positional  instead  of  pre-positional, 
and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the  predicable 
stem.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitic  with  the 
Indo-Eluropean  languages,  we  shall  And  a  morpholog- 
ical distinction  of  an  equally  diverse  character.  In  the 
former  the  grammatical  category  is  expressed  by  inter- 
nal vowel-changes,  in  the  latter  by  external  suffixes. 
80  marked  a  distinction  has  not  unnaturally  been  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  a  classiflcation,  wherein  the  lan- 
guages that  adopt  this  system  of  internal  flection  stand 
by  themselves  as  a  separate  class,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  either  use  terminational  additions  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflec- 
tional forms  (Bopp,  Compar,  Gram,  i,  102).  The  singu- 
lar use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  langtiage  is,  again, 
a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided  character. 
Even  within  the  same  family,  say  the  Indo-European, 
each  language  exhibits  an  idiosyncrasy  in  its  morpho- 
logical character  whereby  it  stands  out  apart  from  the 


other  memben  with  a  decided  impress  of  individuality. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  number  and  char* 
acter  of  the  differences  we  have  noticed  is  CavonUe, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  uni- 
ty. Starting  from  the  same  common  ground  of  mono- 
syllabic roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  it:* 
own  special  line  of  development,  following  an  originiil 
impulse,  the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
probably  forever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can  per- 
ceive, indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society.  The 
agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  prominence 
and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate  the  leadini^ 
idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement  whereby  communi- 
cation would  be  facilitated  between  tribes  or  families 
that  associate  only  at  intervals.  We  might  almost  im- 
agine that  these  languages  derived  their  impresa  of 
uniformity  and  solidity  from  the  monotonous  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  which  have  in  all  ages  formed  their 
proper  habitat.  So,  again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects 
cultivated  thought  and  social  organization,  and  its  lan- 
guages have  hence  been  termed  "  state^  or  "  politicaL** 
Monosyllabisra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to  be 
suited  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  so- 
ciety, wherein  the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  things  are  regulated  (MuUer,  Phiios,  of 
Hist,  i,  285).  We  should  hesitate,  however,  to  press 
this  theory  as  furnishing  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  differences  observable  in  language-families.  The 
Indo-European  languages  attained  their  high  organiza- 
tion amid  the  same  scenes  and  in  the  same  nomad  state 
as  those  wherein  the  agglutinative  languages  were  nurt- 
ured, and  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to  r^ard  both 
the  language  and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former 
as  the  concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syntac- 
tical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy  will  be 
found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or  between  fam- 
ily and  family  in  the  same  class;  in  other  words,  no 
peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation by  a  comparison  with  others.  The  absence 
of  all  grammatical  forms  in  an  isolating  language  ne- 
cessitates a  rigid  collocation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence 
acconling  to  logical  principles.  The  same  law  prevails 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  own  language,  wherein 
the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and 
predicate,  generally  hold  their  relative  positions  in  the 
onler  exhibited,  the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement 
being  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  that  general 
law.  In  the  agglutinative  languages  the  law  of  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  principal  won!  should  come  last 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  clause  or  word  pre- 
ceding if,  and  being,  as  it  were,  sustained  by  it.  The 
S3'ntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal  structure, 
the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence  in  the  latter 
(Ewald,  Sprachw.  A  bhandL  ii,  29).  There  is  in  this  noth- 
ing peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages,  beyond  the  great- 
er uniformity  with  which  the  arrangement  is  adhered 
to;  it  is  the  general  rule  in  the  classical, and  the  occa- 
sional rule  in  certain  of  the  Teutonic,  languages.  In 
the  Shemitic  family  the  reverse  arrangement  prevails; 
the  qualifying  adjectives  follow  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  verb  generally  stands  flrst;  short  sen- 
tences are  necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence 
more  room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence.  In  illustration  of 
grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  notice  that  in  the 
agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifying  substantives, 
or  substantives  placed  in  apposition  with  substantives, 
remain  nndeclined;  in  this  case  the  process  may  bo 
compared  with  the  formation  of  compound  words  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  where  the  final  member  alone 
is  inflected.  80,  again,  the  omission  of  a  plural  termina* 
tion  in  nouns  following  a  numeral  may  be  paralleled 
with  a  similar  usage  in  our  own  language,  where  tba 
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terms  **  pound"  and  **  head"  are  lued  collectively  after  a 
iiumeraL  We  may  afi^ain  cite  the  peculiar  manner  of 
expreflBing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  one  of  the  two  following  methods — placing  the 
ICoyeming  noun  in  the  ttatui  conatrudua,  or  using  the 
relative  pronoun  with  a  preposition  before  the  governed 
case.  The  first  of  these  processes  appears  a  strange  in- 
version of  the  laws  of  langnage ;  but  an  examination 
into  the  origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  af- 
fixes, used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive  will  show  that  they  have  a  mora  intimate 
ootinection  with  the  governing  than  with  the  governed 
word,  and  that  they  are  generally  resolvable  into  either 
relative  or  personal  pronouns,  which  serve  the  simple 
purpose  of  connecting  the  two  words  together  (Gamett, 
JSgaaySy  p.  214*227).  The  same  end  may  be  gained  by 
connecting  ,rhe  words  in  pronunciation,  which  would 
lead  to  a  rapid  utterance  of  the  first,  and  consequently 
to  the  changes  which  are  witnessed  in  the  ttatua  con^ 
9tructv$,  The  second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  method  of  expressing  the 
genitive;  far  the  expression  "the  Song  which  is  to 
Solomon"  strictly  answers  to  *'  Solomon's  Song,"  the  a 
repreaendng  (according  to  Bopp's  explanation)  a  com- 
bination of  the  demonstrative  an  and  the  relative  ^i. 
It  is  thus  that  the  varieties  of  construction  may  be 
f»hown  to  be  conristent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that  they 
therefore  fumub  no  argument  against  a  common  origin. 

4l  lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of  lan- 
gnage do  not  arise  from  any  oonstitntional  inequality 
<«f  vital  energy.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
compensating  power  apparently  inherent  in  all  lan- 
guage; whereby  it  finds  the  means  of  reaching  the  level 
of  the  human  spirit  through  a  faithful  adherence  to  its 
own  guiding  principle.  The  isolating  languages,  being 
shut  out  from  the  manifold  advantages  of  verbal  com- 
position, attain  their  object  by  multiplied  combinations 
of  radical  sounds,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  system  of  ac- 
centuation and  intonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it ;  and  though  this  mode  of  devel- 
opment may  not  commend  itself  to  our  notions  as  the 
most  effective  that  can  be  devised,  yet  it  plainly  evinces 
a  high  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  linguistic  fac- 
ulty, and  a  keen  perception  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween sound  and  sense.  Nor  does  the  absence  of  in- 
flection interfere  with  the  expression  even  of  the  most 
cielicate  shades  of  meaning  in  a  sentence ;  a  compensat- 
ing resource  is  found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  sub- 
mdtary  terms  expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action, 
etc,  and  partly  in  strict  attenrion  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  deficient 
in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack  the  elastic- 
ity and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-Kuropean  family ;  but 
thev  are  eminentiv  svnthetic,  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  the  regularity  and  solidity  with  which  its  words 
are  built  up,  suffix  on  snflix,  and,  when  built  up,  are 
MiflRiaed  with  a  uniformity  of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel-. 
harmony.  The  Shemitic  languages  have  worked  out  a 
different  principle  of  growth,  evolved,  not  improbably, 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  between  the  8>'stems  of  prefix 
and  suflbc,  whereby  the  stem,  being,  as  it  were,  enclosed 
at  both  extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  in- 
crement, and  was  forced  back  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel-sounds.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of  internal 
inflection,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  results  are  very 
eilective,  as  regards  both  economy  of  material  and  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  to  show 
that  the  format  varieties  of  langnage  present  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin.  Amid  these  va- 
rieties there  may  be  discerned  manifest  tokens  of  unity 
in  the  original  material  out  of  which  language  was 
formed,  in  the  stages  of  formation  through  which  it  has 
passed,  in  the  general  principle  of  grammatical  expres- 
sion, and,  lastly,  in  the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in 


the  development  of  these  various  formations.  Such  a 
result,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language 
in  respect  to  its  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tends  to 
establish  the  a  priori  probability  of  this  unity;  for  if 
all  connected  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that  depart- 
ment owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, it  surely  favon  the  presumption  that  the  same 
principle  would  extend  to  the  formation  of  the  roots, 
which  are  the  veiy  core  and  kernel  of  language.  Here, 
too,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  operation  of  fixed  laws 
of  some  kind  or  other,  producing  results  of  a  uniform 
character;  here,  too,  actual  variety  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  original  unity. 

(II.)  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must  express  our  conviction 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  fur  a  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  by  proof.  Let  us 
briefly  review  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  question. 
Ever}'  word  as  it  appears  in  an  organic  language,  wheth- 
er written  or  spoken,  is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  we  have  termed  predicable  and  formal, 
the  first  being  what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the 
second  the  grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact,' 
both  of  these  elements  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects,  that 
is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the  formal  roots. 
As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found  that  the  formal 
elements  (consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  pronominal 
bases)  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life  than  the  othere; 
and  hence  agreement  of  infiectional  forms  is  justly  re- 
garded as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption  of  general 
radical  identity.  Even  foreign  elements  are  forced  into 
the  formal  mould  of  the  language  into  which  they  are 
adopted,  and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  original  char- 
acter of  that  language.  But  though  such  a  formal 
agreement  supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable 
instrument  of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  complete  radical  agreement:  this  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent  examina- 
tion of  the  predicable  elements.  The  difficulties  con- 
nected with  these  latter  are  manv  and  varied.  As- 
suming  that  two  languages  or  language-families  are 
under  comparison,  the  phonological  laws  of  each  must 
be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive,  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  primary  forms  of  words  in  the  language  in  which 
they  occur,  and,  in  the  second  place,  at  the  corresponding 
forms  in  the  language  which  constitutes  the  other  mem- 
ber of  comparison,  as  has  been  done  by  Grimm  for  the 
Teutonic  as  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  classical 
languages.  The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  by  a  genealogy  of  signification, 
a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense  in  two 
terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  unless  a  radical  affin- 
ity be  proved  by  an  independent  examination  of  the 
cognate  wonls  in  each  case.  It  still  remains  to  be  in- 
quired how  far  the  ultimate  accordance  of  sense  and 
sound  may  be  the  result  of  onomatopoeia,  of  mere  bor- 
rowing, or  of  a  prwsible  mixture  of  languages  on  equal 
terms.  The  final  stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to 
decide  the  limit  to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in 
the  primitive  strata  of  language — in  other  words,  how 
far  roots,  as  ascertained  from  groups  of  words,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler  ele- 
mentary forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed will,  of  course,  invalidate  the  whole  result.  Even 
where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample  materials 
for  inquiry  in  stores  of  literature  ranging  over  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making 
good  each  link  in  the  chain  of  agreement ;  and  yet  in 
such  cases  the  dialectic  varieties  have  been  kept  with- 
in some  degree  of  restraint  by  the  existence  of  a  liter- 
ary language,  which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative 
stamp  on  certain  terms,  has  secured  both  their  general 
use  and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  languages 
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ill  the  world,  the  difllcultiea  are  infi:iitely  increased  by 
the  combined  effects  of  a  prulific  growth  of  dialectic 
Torms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of  tracing  out  their 
progress.  Whether,  under  these  circumstances,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  establish  a  radical  unity  of  lan- 
guage is  a  question  which  each  person  must  decide  for 
himself.  Much  may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction 
and  a  scientific  analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  com- 
paratively unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  a  "  family"  according  as  the  ele- 
ments of  affinity  have  been  recognised  in  outlying  mem- 
bers. These  limits  may  perchance  be  still  more  en- 
larged by  the  discovery  of  connecting-links  between  the 
language-families,  whereby  the  criteria  of  relationship 
will  be  modified,  and  new  elements  of  internal  unity  be 
discovered  amid  the  m  mifold  appearances  of  external 
diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  mast  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  refer- 
ence to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to  an  ac- 
knowledged and  well-ileflned  relationship:  they  form 
one  of  the  two  families  included  under  Che  head  of  **  in- 
fiectionar  in  the  morphological  classification.  The  oth- 
er family  in  this  class  is  the  (so-called)  Shemitic,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  equally  well  defined,  inasmuch 
as  it  mav  be  extended  over  what  are  termed  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages,  including  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
The  criteria  of  the  proper  Shemitic  family  (L  e.  the 
Arameaii,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethitipic  languages)  are 
distinctive  enough;  but  the  connection  between  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  established. 
Some  philologists  are  inclined  to  claim  for  the  latter  an 
independent  position,  intermediate  between  the  Indo- 
European  and  Shemitic  families  (Bunsen,  PhiL  of  Hut, 
i,  185  sq.).  The  agglutinative  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia  are  combined  by  Prof.  M.  Mllller  in  one  family 
named  "  Turanian."  It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond 
in  this  case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in 
roots  is  very  partial  (f^ctures^  p.  290-292).  Many  phi- 
lologists of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly  Pott 
(Uoffleich.  (L  mensch*  Rasaen^  p.  232),  deny  the  family  re- 
lationship altogether,  and  break  up  the  agglutinative 
languages  into  a  great  number  of  families.  Certain  it 
is  that  within  the  Turanian  circle  there  are  languages — 
snch,  for  instance,  as  the  Ural-Altaian — which  nhow  so 
close  an  aflinity  to  one  another  as  to  be  entitled  to  form 
a  separate  division,  either  as  a  family,  or  a  subdivision 
of  a  family;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian  group, 
again,  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very  dubious.  The 
monosyllabic  languages  of  S<iuth-ea8tern  Asia  are  not 
included  in  the  Turanian  family  by  Prof.  M.  iMuIler 
{ Lectures f  p.  290,  826),  apparently  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  agglutinative;  but  as  the  Chinese  appears 
to  be  connected  radically  with  the  Burmese  (HumlM>ldt, 
V'ertchied,  p.  368),  with  the  Thibetan  {Phil,  of  UwL  i, 
893-4)95),  and  with  the  Ural-Altaian  languages  (Schott, 
in  i4frA.  Ab,  BerL  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  good 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian  family.  With  regard 
to  the  American  and  the  bulk  of  the  African  languages, 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  they  can  be  brought  un- 
der any  of  the  heads  already  mentioned,  or  whether  they 
stand  bv  themselves  as  distinct  familief*.  The  f(«rroer 
are  referred  by  writers  of  high  eminence  to  an  Aniatic 
or  Turanian  origin  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist,  ii.  111;  I^- 
tham,  yfnn  and  his  Migrat.  p.  186);  the  latter  u>  the 
Shemitic  family  (I^thanf,  p.  148). 

The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the  sev- 
eral families  above  specified  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
family  by  demonstrating  their  radical  identity.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
should  be  coextensive  with  the  vocabularies  of  the  va- 
rious languages;  it  would  naturally  be  confined  to  such 
ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind  generally. 


Even  within  this  cirele  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
identity  may  be  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  absence  of 
materials.     There  are,  indeed,  but  two  families  in  which 
these  materials  are  found  in  anything  like  sufficiency, 
viz.  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic,  and  eveu 
these  fumbh  us  with  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth.     We  find  each,  at  the 
most  remote  literary  period,  already  exhibiting  its  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Ktem-  and  word-formation,  leavin;^ 
us  to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenomena  the 
processes  by  which  they  hail  reached  that  point.    Hence 
there  arises  abundance  of  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to  these  earlier  processes. 
If  we  could  accept  in  its  entirety  the  system  of  etymol- 
ogy propounded  by  the  analytical  school  of  Hebrewr 
scholars,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very 
large  amount  of  radical  Identity ;  but  we  cannot  regard 
as  established  the  prepositional  force  of  the  initial  let* 
ters,  as  stated  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Jeshurun  (p.  166, 173, 
note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between  these  and 
the  initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  (p.  170-I72>. 
The  striking  uniformity  of  bisyllabism  in  the  verbal 
stems  Is  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  that  a  single 
principle  underlies  the  whole  •  and  the   existence  of 
groups  of  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  havin<; 
the  same  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
this  principle  was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of  euph(»- 
nism  and  practical  convenience:     This  presumption  is 
still  further  favored  by  an  analysis  of  the  letters  form- 
ing the  stems,  showing  that  the  third  letter  is  in  many 
instances  a  reduplication,  and  in  others  a  liquid,  a  nasal, 
or  a  sibilant^  introduced  either  as  the  initial,  the  metUal, 
or  the  final  letter.     The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a 
classification  based  on  the  radical  character  of  the  letter 
according  to  its  position  in  the  stem.     The  effect  of 
composition  would  have  been  to  produce,  in  the  first 
place,  a  greater  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  words, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater  equality  in  the  use 
of  the  various  oi^anic  sounds. 

Many  supposed  instances  of  etymological  correspond- 
ence have  been  falselv  based  on  the  analvtical  tenets^ 
but  there  still  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  radical 
identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspicion.  Under 
PiiiLOLOOV,  CoMPAR.VTiVB,  wc  havo  given  a  list  of 
terms  in  which  that  identity  is  manifested.  After  de- 
ducting whatever  may  be  due  to  fanciful  or  accidental 
agreement,  there  still  remain  many  instances  which 
cannot  possibly  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  ono- 
matopoeia, and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shem- 
itic families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Renan  sug- 
gests, the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the  onomat<»- 
poetic  faculty  in  the  original  framers  of  the  words  {Hist. 
Gin,  i,  465)  is  a  point  that  can  neither  be  proveii  nor 
disproved.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  words  were  not  framed  before  the  separation 
of  the  families.  Our  list  of  comparative  words  might 
have  been  much  enlargetl  if  we  had  included  compari- 
sons based  on  the  reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bi- 
syllabic  form.  A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in 
Delitzsch,  Jeihurun,  p.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the  Identity  is  but  partial.  We  may  de- 
tect the  t  sound,  wliich  forms  the  distinctive  sound  of 
the  second  personal  pronoun  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, in  the  Hebrew  attdh,  and  in  the  personal  ter- 
minations of  the  perfect  tense;  but  the  m,  which  is  the 
prevailing  sound  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the 
former,  is  supplanted  by  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  nomer- 
als  shesh  and  sheba,,  for  **six"  and  "seven,"  accord  with 
the  Indo-European  forms :  thcMe  representing  the  num- 
bers from  "  one"  to  "  five"  are  possibly,  though  not  evi- 
dently, identicaL  With  regarid  to  the  other  language- 
families,  it  will  not  be  expected,  after  the  observations 
already  made,  that  we  should  attempt  the  proof  of  their 
radical  identity.  The  Ural -Altaian  languages  have 
been  extensively  studied,  but  are  hardly  ripe  for  com- 
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parisoiL  Occasional  resemblances  have  been  detected 
in  grammatical  forms  and  in  the  vocabulariM^  but  the 
ralae  of  these  remains  to  be  proTed,  and  we  must  await 
the  resnlta  of  a  more  extemled  research  into  this  and 
other  regions  of  the  world  of  language. 

(R)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  proposed  for 
consideration,  viz.  the  ethnok^cat  views  expressed  in 
the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  in  ch.  x  of  GeiiestM, 
which  records  the  dispersion  of  nations  consequent  on 
the  confusion  of  tongueiu 

(I.)  The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe  the 
process  of  the  dispersion ;  but,  assuming  that  dispention 
as  Kfidl  aeeompUj  it  records  the  ethnic  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  various  nations  affected  by  it.  These 
relations  are  expressed  under  the  guise  of  a  genealogy, 
the  ethnological  character  of  the  document  is,  however, 
clear  both  from  the  names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic 
in  form,  as  Ludim,Jebusite,  etc,  others  gefigraphical  or 
local,  as  Mizraim,  Sidon,  etc.,  and,  again,  from  the  for- 
mulary which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
**  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  in  their  nations"  (ver.  5, 20, 81 ).  Incidentally, 
the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as  ethnological ;  but 
this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  designating  nations  by 
the  countries  they  occupy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  fre- 
quently surmised  that  the  arrangement  of  the  table  is 
purely  geographical,  and  this  idea  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
favored  by  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  names  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth  on  this  principle ,  the  first  signifying 
the  "  high"  hinds,  the  second  the  "  hot"  or  "  low"  lands, 
and  the  third  the  **  broad,"  undefined  regions  of  the 
north.  The  three  families  may  have  been  so  located, 
and  such  a  circumstance  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  the  table.  But  neither  Internal  nor  ex- 
ternal evidence  satisfactorily  proves  such  to  have  been 
the  leading  idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it,  for  the 
Japhethites  are  mainly  assigned  to  the  ^  isles"  or  mari- 
time districts  of  the  west  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Hamitcs,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  the  high 
Unds  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold,  therefore,  the 
geographical  as  subonltnate  to  the  ethnographical  ele- 
ment, and  avail  onrseh-es  of  the  former  only  as  an  in- 
atniment  for  the  discovery  of  the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  follows*. 
The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah's  three 
sons  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Shemites  are  de- 
scribed last,  apparently  that  the  continuity  of  the  nar- 
rative may  not  be  further  disturbed;  and  the  Ilamites 
stand  next  to  the  Shemites,  in  order  to  show  thai  these 
were  more  closelv  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 
Japhethites.  The  comparative  degrees  of  afilnity  are 
expressed,  partly  by  conpling  the  names  together,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Rlishah  and  Tarshish.  Kitttm  and  Dodanim 
(ver.  4),  and  partly  by  representing  a  genealogical  de- 
scent, as  when  the  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to 
be  ^sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality  may  l)e  obsen'etl 
in  I  he  length  of  the  genealogical  lines  which,  in  the 
case  of  Japheth,  extends  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  two, 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  even  four  degreci«.  This  inequal- 
ity deariy  arises  out  of  the  varying  interest  takeli  in 
the  several  lines  by  the  author  of  the  table,  and  by 
those  for  whose  use  it  was  designed.  We  may  lastly 
oheer\*e  that  the  occnrrence  of  the  same  name  in  two 
of  the  lists,  as  in  the  cases  of  Lud  (ver.  13.22)  and  Sheba 
(rer.7,28),  possibly  indicates  a  fusion  of  the  races. 

a.  The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  histor- 
ical  or  classical  names  of  nations  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  particularly  where  the  names  are  not  subsequently 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases,  comparisons  with 
ancient  or  modem  designations  are  the  only  resource, 
snd  where  the  designation  is  one  of  a  purely  geograph- 
ical character,  as  in  the  case  of  Riphath  compared  with 
^ipeei  Montes,  or  Mash  compared  with  MntiuB  Mons, 
Rreat  doubt  must  exist  as  to  the  ethnic  force  of  the 
title,  inasmuch  as  several  nations  may  have  successively 
oocitpied  the  same  district.    Equal  doubt  arises  where 


names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of 
being  transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  Kecent 
research  into  Assyrian  and  Kgyprian  records  has,  in 
many  instances,  thrown  light  on  the  Biblical  titles.  In 
the  former  we  find  Meshech  and  Tubal  noticed  under 
the  forms  Muskai  and  TupUti,  while  Javan  appears  as 
the  appellation  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Assyrians  first  met 
with  Greek  dvilization.  In  the  latter  the  name  Phut 
appears  under  the  form  of  Fount ^  Hittite  as  KhitUi  Cush 
as  Keeshj  Canaan  as  Kanana,  etc. 

l.The  list  of  Japhethites  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  repre^teiit  independent  and  the  remainder 
afiSliated  nations,  as  loilows : 

(L)  Oomer,  connected  ethnically  with  the  dmmfrii^  Cim- 
bri  (f),  and  Cymn, ;  snd  geojzraphicallv  with  Crimea. 
Associated  wUli  Ooniar  nre  the  three  following: 
(a.)  Ashkenaz,  cenerally  oomotired  with  Luke  Atea^ 
nhu  in  BUhyina,  boi  by  Knooel  with  the  tribe  Aacn, 
A»f  or  OtHttsM  in  the  Caacnslsn  district.    On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  Basse's  snurgesllon  of  n  connec- 
tion between  this  name  au^  that  of  the  Ascentts, 
later  the  Ktixmns  Tontna. 
(b.)  Riphnih,  the  RixxBi  Montes,  which  Knobel  con- 
nects etymologicitlly  and  geographlcnlly  with  Car' 
patta  Mons. 
(0.)  Togarmab,  nndoabtedly  Armenia^  or  a  portion  of 
it. 
(II.)  Magog,  the  Seythians. 
(ill.)  Mndal,  JUfdia. 

(iv.)  Juvau,  the  /oiitunA,  as  a  genersi  appellation  fi>r  the 
Hellenic  race,  with  whom  are  associated  the  funr  fol- 
lowing: 
(a.)  Ellrhah,  the  jEotiawi,  lers  probably  Identified  with 

the  district  KlU. 
(6.)  Ttirhhisb,  at  a  later  period  of  Biblical  hlntory  cer- 
tainly identlcnl  with  TarteiuniH  in  Bpiiin,  lo  which, 
however,  there  nre  ohjectioiiii  as  regards  the  tnblf, 
partly  from  the  too  extended  area  thnn  given  to  the 
Mfu<Nic  world,  and  partly  becjiai*e  Tiirte>*9n8  was  n 
PhoBulcinn,  and  confequenily  not  a  Jnpheiic,  ^eitle- 
nient.    Knohel  computes  the  TVrseiii,  Tt/rrheHi^  and 
Tu9ei  of  Italy ;  but  this  Is  precarious, 
(c)  KIttim,  the  town  Citiutn  in  Cyprus. 
(d.)  Dodanim,  the  Dardani  of  lUyria  and  Mysia:  Do- 
aona  is  sometimes  compared. 
(V.)  Tubal,  the  Tibartni  U\  PontUH. 
(vl.)  Mevhecb,  the  Mwichi  in  the  north-western  part  of  Ar- 
menia, 
(vil.)  Tiras,  perhaps  Thrada. 

2.  The  Hamilic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which 
three  represent  independent  and  the  remainder  afiillatetl 
nations,  as  follows: 

(1.)  Cnsh,  In  two  branches,  the  western  or  African  repr«»- 
seniing  JSihfopia.  the  Keeth  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and 
the  eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  wiih  the  names 
of  the  trilie  Cotaeei,  the  district  CuMrfo,  and  the  pmvinte 
Svtriana  or  Khuziataiu  Wlih  Ounh  are  aMutciaied : 
(a.)  8eba,  the  SabaH  of  Yemen  in  Sontb  Arabia. 
{b.)  Havliab,  the  district  KhaxUdn  In  the  same  part  of 

the  peninpnln. 
(e.)  Snbiah,  the  town  Sabatha  In  Badrsmstnt. 
(it.)  Rnamah,  the  town  Rhepma  im  the  south*eastem 
coast  of  Arabia,  with  whom  are  Shsociaied: 
(a.)  Sheba,  a  tri1>e  probably  connected  ethnlailly 
or  commercially  with  the  one  or  the  same  name 
alreadymentloned.  but  located  on  the  west  cotit>t 
of  I  he  Peroian  On  If. 
(h.)  Dedan,  alco  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Onif,  where  the  name  iierhain  still  survives  in 
the  island  Dadan. 
(«.)  Sabiechah,  perhaps  the  town  Samydaee  on  the 
ooaMt  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eavtward  of  the  Persian 
Onif. 
(/.)  Nimrod,  a  i^rsonal  and  not  a  geographical  name. 
The  repre>entntive  of  the  Eastern  CuHhltes. 
(il.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Jf<sr«,  1.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
with  whiim  the  following  feveo  are  connected: 
(a.)  Lndim,  according  to  Knnbel,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Shemltic  Lud,  bnt  settled  in  Egypt;  others ctmipare 
the  river  La^td  (Pliny,  v,  9),  and  the  LetodtaA,  a  Ber- 
ber tril>e  on  the  Syrtes. 
{b,)  Anamin),  according  to  Knobel.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  DfUOy  which  wonld  he  dercritied  in  Esiyptian  by 
the  term  nantmhU  or  taaikemhit^  *'  northern  aisirict,^ 
converted  by  the  Hebrews  Into  Anamim. 
(e.)  Naphtnhim,  variooylv  explained  as  the  people  of 
yrphthim,  I.  e.  the  northern  coast  district  (Bocnnrt), 
and  as  the  worshippers  of  Pbthah,  meaning  the  In- 
habitants of  Memphis, 
(d.)  Pathmsim,  Upper  Eirvpt,  the  name  being  ex- 
plained as  meaning  In  the  Egyptian  *'the  sonth'* 
(Knobel). 
(e.)  Caslnhim,  CMut  Mous,  CbssfoMs,  and  Cassium, 
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eautward  of  the  Delta  <KDobel) ;  the  CoUhianit  ac- 
cordiiiK  to  B<>churt,bnt  iHIb  ib  aulikely. 

(/.)  Caphtorim,  most  probably  the  di'*ti'Ict  about  Cop- 
tOB  111  Upper  Bjj^jpi  [^ee  Capiitor]  ;  tbe  Inbind  <>r 
Crate  accordluK  tt>  inHiiy  modern  crltlctf,  Cuppadocia 
according  to  the  older  interpreters. 

(g.)  Phut,  the  P'tit  of  the  Egyptian  inscrfptiona, 
meituing  tbe  Libyun9. 
(ill.)  Canaiin,  the  tfeognipbical  poelilon  of  which  calls  for 
no  remark  in  this  pbice.  The  name  has  been  vnhously 
explained  an  meunlng  the  *'low'*  land  of  the  coiiat  dltn 
trier,  or  the  "dubjeciniu"  threatened  to  Canaan  uerson- 
nlly  (Qen.  is,  25).  To  Canaan  belong  the  following 
eleven : 

(a.)  Sldon,  the  well-known  town  of  that  name  In  Phoe- 
nicia. 

(6.)  Heth,  or  the  Hittltes  of  Biblical  history. 

\e.)  The  Jebnaite,  of  JcfriM  or  Jem»iilem. 

(d.)  The  Amoriie,  frequently  ineuiioned  In  Biblical 
biotory. 

(e.)  The  Oirgaaite,  the  aame  as  the  Glrgaehltea. 

(/.)  The  Hiviie,  varionsly  explained  to  mean  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  "Interior'*  (Bwald),  or  tbe  dwellers 
in  "  villrtifes"  (Qe?«enin>»). 

ig.)  The  Arkile,  ot  Arcck,  north  of  TripoHs,  at  the  foot 
of  Lebanon.        * 

(A.)  The  Hiniie,  of  Sin  or  Sirauif  places  In  the  Leba- 
non dlctrlcT. 

(i)  The  Arvadite,  of  .-I  radun  on  the  coast  of  Phosnicia. 

(I*.)  The  Zemarite,  of  siniyra  on  the  EteutheniH. 

Qc.)  The  Hamithite,  of  HanuUli^  the  classical  Jipipha- 
niOj  on  the  Orontes. 

8.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-six  names,  of 
which  live  refer  to  iiu!e|)eiiiieiit  and  the  remainder  to 
affiliated  tribes,  as  follows ; 

(I.)  Elam,  the  tribe  Elynuei  and  the  district  Blymait  in 

Susiana. 
(i\.)  As.Hhnr,  Awyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  range  of 

Ziigrus. 
(III.)  Arphnxad,  Arrapaehili»^  in  Northern  Assyria,  with 
whom  are  asscKilnted : 
(a.)  Siilah,  a  iiersonnl  and  also  a  geoermphical  title, 
indicating  n  migration  of  the  people  represented 
by  him ;  SahihV  mm. 


^] 


{h.)  Kber,  reprcseuiing  geographically  the  district 
acrota  (i.  e.  eus>twiird  of)  tbe  Euphrates ;  and  Eber'8 
two  sons, 
(c.)  Peleg,  a  personal  nnme  indicating  a  "divli^iou" 

of  this  nranch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and 
(d.)  Jiiktan,  repre»entinir  ]L;ener:illy  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  witli  the  following  thirteen  sous  of  Jokian, 
viz.: 
(a.)  Almodad,  prob.ibly  representing  the  tribe  of 
Jurhwn  near  Mecca,  whose  leader  was  named 
Miidad, 
(b.)  Sheleph,  the  Salapeni  in  Yemen. 
<c.)  Hnziirmaveth,  Uadramaut  in  Southern  Arabia, 
(d.)  Jenib. 
(e. )  Hadoram.  the  AdramiloB  on  the  sonthem 

conttt,  in  a  district  of  Uadrama^tt, 
(t)  Uzai,  supposed  to  represient  the  town  Szanaa 
in  South  Arabia,  as  having  been  founded  by 
Aaal, 
(g.)  Dlkiah. 

(h.)  Obal,  or,  as  in  1  Chron.  I,  82,  Bbal,  which  lat- 
ter is  ideutifled  by  Knobel  with  the  QthanittH 
in  thu  sonth-wcst. 
(i.)  Abimael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict Mahra^  eastward  of  Hadranumtf  aud  with 
the  towns  Mara  and  Mali. 
(J.)  Sbeba,  the  SaixiBi  of  Simth-wcstern  Arabia, 

about  Mariaba. 
(k.)  Ophir,  probably  Adam,  on  the  sonthern  coast, 

but  see  article. 
(1.)  Ilavilnh,  the  disttrlct  Khaxddn  In  the  north- 
west of  Yemen, 
(m.)  Jobal),  ptissibly  the  Joharita  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 
7,  24),  for  which  JohabittB  may  originally  have 
Blood. 
<iv.)  Lnd,  generally  compared  with  Lftdia,  but  explained 
by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  various  aboriginal  tril)e8 
in  aud  about  Palestine,  such  as  the  Amalekiies,  Itepba- 
ite?,  Emim,  etc.    We  cannot  c<>n«(ider  either  of  iliese 
views  as  well  established.    Lydia  itt<elf  lay  beyond  tbe 
hi>rizon  of  the  Mosaic  table :   as  to  tbe  Shemitic  oii- 
gln  of  Its  population,  conflicting  opinions  are  enter- 
tained, to  which  we  shall  have  (Kcasion  to  advert  here- 
after.   Knobei's  view  has  in  its  favor  the  probability 
that  the  tribes  referred  to  would  be  represented  in  the 
table:  it  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  hisitorical  con- 
flrmatlon,  with  the  cxcepti«m  of  an  Arabian  tradition 
that  Andik  was  one  of  tbe  sons  of  Land  or  iMwad,  tlie 
son  of  Sliem. 
(v.)  Aram,  the  general  name  for  Syria  and  Northern 
MemjHitainia,  with  whom  the  foll<iwing  are  associated: 
(a.)  Uz,  probably  the  JintcB  of  Ptolemy, 
(b.)  Hnl,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with  the  name 
Uulehf  attaching  to  a  district  north  of  Lake  Merom. 


<e.)  Gether,  not  Identiiled. 

{d.)  Mash,  Maeitu  Mons,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Phi- 
listim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic  division,  but  with- 
out any  direct  assertion  of  Hamitic  descent  The  tenm 
used  ill  the  A.  V.,  **  out  of  whom  (Caiduhim)  came  Phi- 
listim"  (ver.  14),  would  naturally  imply  descent,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  only  warrants  the  ooncluston  that  tbe  Phi- 
listines sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Caaluhim.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  believe  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  table  to  have  been  to  affirm  the  Hamitic 
origin  of  the  Philistines,  leaving  undecided  the  partic- 
ular branch,  whether  Casluhim  or  Caphtorim,  with 
which  it  was  more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  in- 
cluding Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  seventy-one, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writers  to  seventy-twow 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  compariaona, 
and  also  fur  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  nations  and 
languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  b  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Bible  itself  furnishes  no  ground  for 
-such  calculations,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not,  in  any  case, 
specify  the  numbers. 

b.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical  value 
of  the  Mosaic  table,  viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 
On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are  entertained. 
Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the  commercial  ge- 
ography of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  KGL 
1*200  {VdUoert,  p.  4-9),  and  Renan  supports  this  view 
{//isf.  Gen,  i,  40),  while  others  allow  it  no  higher  an  an- 
tiquity than  tbe> period  of  the  Babylonian  capti%'ity  (Von 
Bohlen,  Gen,  ii,  207 ;  Winer,  Jiealw.  ii,  665).  Internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham 
on  the  following  grounds:  (1.)  The  Canaanites  were  as 
yet  In  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine.  (2.)  The  Phi- 
listines had  not  concluded  their  migration.  (3.)  Tyre  is 
wholly  unnoticed,  an  omission  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included 
under  the  name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  823)  or  of 
Sidon  (Von  Bohlen,  it,  241).  (4.)  Various  places,  such 
as  Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed  which  had  fallen 
into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (5.)  Kittim,  which 
in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under  Phoenician  dominion, 
id  assigned  to  Japheth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
TarHhish,  which  in  that  age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
I^boeiiician  emporium  of  Tartttsus,  whatever  may  have 
been  Its  earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so 
early  a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose  is  the  no- 
tice of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madat.  The  Aryan 
nation  which  bears  this  name  in  history  appears  not 
to  have  reached  Its  final  settlement  until  about  B.C. 
900  (Kawliuson,  /Jerod,  i,  4(M).  But,  <ai  tbe  other 
hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  belonged  to  the 
district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medea,  whether 
it  were  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  kindred  origin  to  them 
or  by  Turanians;  and  this  probability  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  confirmed  by  tbe  notice  of  a  Median  dynasty  in 
Babylon,  as  rep<irted  by  Berosus,  so  eariy  as  the  25th 
century  B.C.  (ibid,  I,  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  to  the  Medes  if  the 
Aryan  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv,  1  were  thoroughly  establisheti,  in  accordance  with 
Kenan's  view  (//itt.  Gin,  1, 61)  s  on  this  point,  however, 
we  have  our  doubts.    See  Genesis. 

c.  The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 
notices  relating  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Terachite 
family.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  division,  being 
descended  from  Arphaxad  through  Peleg,  with  whom 
the  line  terminates  in  the  table.  Reu,  Serug.  and  Na- 
hor  form  the  intermediate  links  between  Peleg  and 
Tenth  (Gen.  xi,  18-25),  with  whom  began  the  move- 
ment that  terminated  in  the  occupation  of  Canaan  and 
the  adjacent  districts  by  certain  branches  of  the  family. 
The  original  seat  of  Terah  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver. 
28);  thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (ver.  81),  where  a 
section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of  Na- 
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her,  zemaiiMd  (zziv,  10 ;  xxvii,  48 ;  xziz,  4  8q.)f  while 
the  two  brancheK,  represented  by  Abraham  and  Lot, 
the  80D  of  Haran,  crcMsed  the  Euphrates  and  settled  in 
Canaan  and  the  adjacent  districts  (xii,  6).  From  Lot 
Rprang  the  Muabites  and  Ammonites  (xix,  80-38); 
from  Abraham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmael 
(xxv,  12),  the  Israelites  through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
Kdomiies  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi),  and  cer> 
tain  Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the  Mtdianites  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  through  the  sons  of  his  concubine  Keturah 
{XXV,  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  Terachites  concerns  their  original  set- 
tlement. The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in  Babylonia 
Bt  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  history  has  led  to  a 
sappoution  that  they  were  a  Hamitic  people,  originally 
helonging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence  transplanted  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  to  Northern  Assyria  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  i,  819).  Others  think  it  more  consistent  with 
the  general  direction  of  the  Terachite  movement  to 
look  for  Ur  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of 
Uaran.  That  the  Chaldees,  or,  according  to  the  He- 
brew nomenclature,  the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that 
neighborhood  is  indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,  22),  and  possibly  by  the 
name  Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  {Geach, 
i,  378),  means  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldees.*'  In  dassical 
times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupying  the  moun- 
tains adjacent  to  Arrapachitis,  the  Biblical  Arpachsad, 
under  the  names  ChaldoBi  (Xenoph.  A  nab,  iv,  8,  1-4) 
and  Gordym  or  Carduchi  (Strabo^  xvi,  747),  and  here 
the  name  still  has  a  vital  existence  under  the  form  of 
Kurd,  The  name  Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as 
meaning  **  two  rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the 
Hel»ew  Naharaim  and  the  classical  Mewtpotamia  (Zeit, 
dm  munrg,  Gea,  xi,  187).  We  receive  this  explanation  with 
reserve ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  Davors  the  northern  lo- 
e^iy.  The  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  southern 
settlement  b  lessened  if  the  term  Kaldai  does  not  oc- 
car  in  the  Ass^'rian  inscriptions  until  the  9th  centur}^ 
B.CL  (Bawlinson,  i,  449>  But  whether  we  conceive  the 
original  seat  of  tlie  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north 
or  in  the  south,  they  moved  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find  them 
dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.C  Whether  they  first 
entered  this  country  as  mercenaries,  and  then  conquered 
their  employers,  as  suggested  by  Renan  {^Hiat,  Gin,  I, 
68),  must  remam  uncertain ;  but  we  think  the  sugges- 
tion supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  Babylonian  popula- 
tion. The  sacerdotal  character  of  the  Chaldees  is  cer- 
tainly dilBcult  to  reconcile  with  this  or  any  other  by- , 
potbesis  on  the  subject. 

Returning  to  the  Terachites,  we  find  It  impossible  to 
define  the  geographical  limits  of  their  settlements  with 
pcecisbn.  They  intermingled  with  the  previously  ex- 
isting inhabitants  of  the  countries  intervening  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  we  find  an 
Aram,  an  Mz,  and  a  Chesed  among  the  descendants  of 
Kahor  (Gen.  xxii,  21, 22),  a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among 
thoee  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (xxv,  3),  and  an  Ama- 
lek  among  the  descendants  of  Esau  (xxxvi,  12).  Few 
of  the  numerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock 
attained  historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
conise  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so,  alfio,  the 
Nabathteans,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ed by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatrem^re,  MalcMgea,  p.  59).  Of  the 
rest,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and  Edoro- 
ites  are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with  the  Is- 
raelites, to  whom  they  were  close  neighbors.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israelites  was  per- 
petoated  in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  referring  to  their  res- 
idence beyond  the  river  Euphrates  (Josh,  xxiv,  8). 

d.  Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
ia  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  mentioned 
in  the  ooune  of  the  history  without  any  notice  of  their 


ethnology.  In  this  category  we  may  place  the  Horiro, 
who  occupied  Edom  before  the  descendants  of  Esau 
(Deut.  ii,  12,  22);  the  Amalekites  of  the  Hinaitic  pen- 
insula; the  Ziusim  and  Zamzummim  of  Perm  (Gen. 
xiv,  6 ;  Deut,  ii,  20) ;  the  Rephaim  of  Bashan.  and  uf 
the  valley  near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  xiv, 
6;  2  Sam.  v,  18) ;  the  Emim  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv,  5) ,  the  Avim  of  the  southern  Philistine  plain 
(Deut.  ii,  23) ;  and  the  Anakim  of  Southern  Palestine 
(Josh,  xi,  21).  The  question  arises  whether  these  tribes 
were  Hamites,  or  whether  they  represented  an  earlier 
population  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites. 
The  latter  view  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regards 
the  majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the  Shem- 
itic  tongue  {Volkeri,  p. 204,  815).  No  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  theory,  which  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  double  diflSiculry  of  accounting  for  the 
name  of  Lud  and  of  explaining  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  the  Hamites  and  Terachites  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. Still  less  evidence  is' there  in  favor  of  the  Tu- 
ranian origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
these  tribes  in  common  with  the  (^naanites  propei)  in 
accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first  wave  of 
population  which  overspread  Western  Asia  belonged  to 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
645,  note).  To  this  theory  we  shall  presently  advert; 
meanwhile,  we  can  only  obseri-e,  in  reference  to  these 
fragmentary  populations,  that,  as  they  intermingled 
with  the  Canaanites,  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  stock  (comp.  Numb,  xiii,  22 ;  Judg.  i,  10).  They 
may,  perchance,  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migration 
than  the  Canaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by 
the  later  comers;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of  their 
abodes,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  28 ;  Numb, 
xiii,  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald,  Geach,  i, 
811),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Canaanitish  origin 
arising  out  of  these  names  would  be  in  connection  with 
Zamzummim,  which,  according  to  Renan  (^Hist,  Gin,  p. 
35,  note),  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Greek 
fiapfiitpocy  and  in  this  case  implies,  at  all  events,  a  di- 
alectical difierence. 

(II.)  Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological 
or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on  the 
physiological  principle  of  color,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
pheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black,  and 
white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  then  known  world  {VoUeerf,  p.  11-18).  He  claims 
etymological  support  for  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham 
(:^-"dark'')  and  Japheth  (="rair"),  but  not  in  respect 
to  Shem ;  and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  color  were  noted  in  ancient  times.  The 
etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than  sustains 
his  view ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  princi- 
ple of  classification  would  be  embodied  in  two  of  the 
names,  and  not  also  in  the  third :  the  force  of  such  evi- 
dence is  wholly  dependent  npon  its  uniformity.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  is  quite 
consistent  with,  the  phyucal  character  of  the  districts 
that  the  Hamites  of  the  south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Ja- 
phethites  of  the  north  fair,  and,  further,  that  the  Shem- 
ites should  hold  an  intermediate  place  in  color  as  in 
geographical  position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
this  distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  **  redness*' 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  referred  to  the 
soil  (Stanley,  Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  87) :  the  Krythngum  Mare 
was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own  tint,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  substance,  and  not 
because  the  red  Shemites  bordered  on  it,  the  black 
Cushites  being  equally  numerous  on  its  shores:  the 
name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the  Shemitic  man,  is  ambig- 
uous, from  its  reference  to  soil  as  well  as  color.  On  Che 
other  band,  tho  Phcenicians  (assuming  them  to  have 
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reached  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  before  the  table 
vru  ounipiled)  were  bo  calleii  from  their  red  hue,  and 
yet  are  placed  in  the  table  amon^  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian  de- 
ity Typhon  is  of  little  value  until  it  can  be  decisively 
proved  that  the  deity  in  question  represented  the  Shem- 
ites.  This  is  asserted  by  Renan  (Hi»L  Gen,  i,  38),  who 
endorses  Knobel's  view  so  far  as  the  Shemites  are  con- 
cerned, though  he  does  not  accept  his  general  theory. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to 
unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  primary  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  Bibli- 
cal narrative  itself,  and  is  consequently  of  old  standing 
— the  difficulty,  namely,  of  accounting  for  the  evident 
identity  of  language  spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terij^hites 
and  the  Hamitic  Canaanites.  Modem  linguistic  research 
has  rather  enhancerl  than  removed  this  difficultv.  The 
alternatives  hitherto  offered  as  satisfactorv  solutions — 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the  Terach- 
ites— are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  area  which 
the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each  side.  8etting 
aside  the  question  of  the  high  improbability  that  a  wan- 
dering nomadic  tribe,  such  as  the  Terachites,  would  be 
able  to  imjiose  its  language  on  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation  like  the  Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
explained  how  the  Cushites  and  other  HamitK  tribes, 
who  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites,  ac- 
((uired  the  same  general  type  of  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called  Shemitic 
languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have  to  explain  the 
extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  which,  acoonling  to  the  table  and  the  general 
opinion  of  ethnologists,  belonged  wholly  to  a  non-Ham- 
icic  population.  A  further  question,  moreover,  arises 
out  of  this  explanation,  viz.,  What  was  the  language  of 
the  Terachites  before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  G,  Mi\ller,  in  Herzog*s 
lieal-kncyUop.  xiv,  238,  to  the  effect  that  the  Shemites 
originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  language — a  view 
which  we  do  not  expect  to  see  generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present-,  to  the  linguistic 
question,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  well-defined  Hamitic  as  well  as  a  Shemitic  class  of 
languages,  and  that  any  theory  which  obliterates  this 
distinction  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Hamitic  type 
id  most  highly  developed,  as  we  might  expect,  in  the 
country  which  was,  par  txceUmce,  the  land  of  Ham, 
viz.  Egypt;  and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity 
with  the  Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philolo- 
gists, practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each 
other  in  historical  times  as  any  two  languages  could 
})ossibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once  to 
throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the  Mosaic 
table.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognise  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  explaining  the  anomaly  of  Hamitic  tril>es 
speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will  not  suffice  to  say, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  these  tribes  were  Shemites;  for 
Hgain  the  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  vindicated 
by  the  differences  of  social  and  artistic  culture  which 
distinguish 'the  Shemites  proper  from  the  Phcenicians 
and  Cushi^ds  u«iing  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former 
are  characterized  by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and 
adherence  to  patriarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking: 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eminently  a 
commercial  people :  and  the  Cushites  are  identified  with 
the  maftiive  architectural  erections  of  Babylonia  and 
South  Arabia,  and  with  equally  extended  ideas  of  em- 
pire and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language,  not 
of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Canaanites  and 
(yushites.  With  reganl  to  the  former,  various  explana- 
tions have  l)een  ofPered^-such  as  Knobel's,  that  they 
acquired  a  Shemitic  language  from  a  prior  population, 
represented  by  the  llephaim,  Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  etc. 
(  VoUxfi,  p.  815) ;  or  Bnnsen's,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic 


race  who  had  long  sojourned  in  Egypt  (PkU,  of  Hitf» 
i,  191)  — neither  of  which  is  satisfactory.  With  n^ 
gard  to  the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  uflfered  ia 
that  a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  origi* 
nal  Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language  (Rc> 
nan.  Hist.  Gen,  1, 822).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  mention 
that  peculiarities  have  been  disco^'ered  in  the  Cushite 
Shemitic  of  Southern  Arabia  which  suggest  a  close  affin- 
ity  with  the  Phoenician  forms  {ibid,  i,8l8).  We  are  not, 
however,  without  expectation  that  time  and  research 
will  dear  up  much  of  the  mystery  that  now  enwraps 
the  subject.  There  are  two  directions  to  which  we  may 
hopefully  turn  for  light,  namely,  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
with  regard  to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

1.  That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibita  many  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides.  It  is  also  allowed  that  the 
resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character,  being  obser\*a- 
ble  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  agglutinative  forms,  iit 
the  treatment  of  vowels,  and  other  such  points  (Renan, 
Hist,  Gin,  i,  84, 85).  There  is  not,  however,  an  equal  de- 
gree of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances.  While  many  rec- 
ognise in  them  the  proofs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and 
hence  reganl  Hamitism  as  an  eariy  stage  of  Shemitism, 
others  deny,  either  on  general  or  on  special  grounds,  the 
pnibability  of  such  a  connection.  When  we  find  audi 
high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  side  {Phil,  of 
I/isf,  i,  186-189;  ii,  3),  and  Renan  {//isi.  Gen,  i, 86)  on  the 
other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  scholars  who  huvct 
adopted  each  view,  it  would  be  presumption  d(^mati- 
cally  to  assert  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  either. 
We  can  only  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  identity  being 
established,  and  to  the  further  possibility  that  connect- 
ing-links may  be  discovered  between  the  two  extremes, 
which  may  serve  to  bridge  over  the  gidf,  and  to  render 
the  use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  less 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  appears  to  be. 

2.  Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  ample 
materials  for  researeh  in  the  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered, the  examination  of  which  has  not  vet  vielded 
undisputed  results.  The  Mosaic  table  places  a  Shemitic 
population  in  Assyria  and  Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  <Mie  in 
Babylon.  The  probability  of  this  being  ethnically  (as 
opp(«sed  to  geographically)  true  depends  partly  on  the 
nge  assigned  to  the  table.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  at  a  late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  were  hdd  by 
non-Shemitic,  probably  Aryan,  conquerors.  But  if  we 
carry  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the  case 
may  have  been  different;  for'though  Elam  is  regarded 
as  etymologically  identical  with  Iran  (Renan,  f/ist.  Gin, 
i,  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  Iranian  character 
of  the  language  in  eariy  times.  Sufficient  evidence  is 
afforded  by  language  that  the  basis  of  the  piipulation  in 
Assyria  was  Shemitic  (Und,  i,70;  Knobel,  p.  154-156); 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  neighborhood  of  Siisa 
may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Shemitic  popu- 
lation in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cushitic  p<»pulation 
in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  generally  held  on  lin- 
guistic grounds;  and  a  close  identity  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the  Makri  languagtp, 
a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a 
district  of  Hadramaut,  in  Southern  Arabia  (Renan,  A/it^. 
Gen,  i,  60).  In  addition  to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic 
elements  in  the  populntion  of  Babylonia  and  the  ad- 
jacent districts,  the  presence  of  a  Turanian  element  has 
been  inferred  from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  eariy 
inscriptions.  We  must  here  express  our  conviction 
that  the  ethnolr^y  of  the  countries  in  question  is  con- 
siderably clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  terms 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.  It  is  frequently  diffi- 
ctdt  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  a  lin- 
g^iistic  sense,  as  equivalent  to  aggtutinativt^  or  in  an 
ethnic  sense.    The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
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Tiiraniantan  in  the  former  does  not  involve  its  pres- 
ence in  the  latter  sense.  The  old  Babylonian  and  Susi- 
auian  iuscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative  than  the 
later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of  their  belonging  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  and  does  not  of  itself 
indicate  a  foreign  population ;  and  if  these  early  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  graduate  into  the  Shemitic,  as  is  as- 
serted even  bv  the  advocates  of  the  Turanian  theory 
(Rawlinaon,  Herod,  i,  442, 445),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic 
Turanianism  cannot  possibly  be  inferred.  Added  to 
this,  it  is  inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  large 
Scythic  population  in  the  Acbsamenian  period,  to 
which  many  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scythic 
tnbes  noticed  bv  Herodotus  in  his  review  of  the  Per- 
sisn  empire  are  the  Parthians  and  the  Sacie,  the  former 
of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the  north,  while 
the  Utter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme  east,  where  a 
memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  name 
Stiatctn^  representing  the  ancient  Sacastene.  Even  with 
regard  to  these,  ^k:ythic  may  not  mean  Turanian ;  for 
they  may  have  belonged  to  the  Scythians  of  bistor>- 
(the  Skolots),  for  whom  an  Indo-European  origin  \a 
claimed  {ibid,  iii,  197).  The  impression  conveyed  by 
the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  (jbid,  i,  442,  444, 
&16,  notes)  is  not  favorable  to  the  general  results  of  the 
researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  bv  modern  research, 
like  Cushiiic  dement  has  left  memorials  of  its  presence 
iQ  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of  March  and  Sana  (Re- 
nan,  HUt,  (Jen,  i,318),  as  well  as  in  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  Mahri  languages,  an 
compared  with  the  Hebrew.     The  Joktanid  element 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population,  the  Shemitic 
chsrscter  of  whose  language  needs  no  proof.     With  re- 
fcani  to  the  Ishmaelite  element  in  the  north,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 
It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic  stock 
represents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  Indo- 
European  and  Turanian  families.     Adopting  the  two- 
fold division  of  the  former,  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  into  the  easteni  and  western ;  and  subdividing 
the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian,  and  the  west- 
era  into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  lUyrian,  Italian,  Teutonic, 
Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes,  we  are  able  to  assign 
Madai  {Media)  and  Togarmah  {A  rmenid)  to  the  Irani- 
an class;  Javan  {Ionian)  and  Elishah  {yEolian)  to  the 
Hellenic;  Gomer  oonjecturally  to  the  Celtic;  and  Doda- 
nim,  also  conjecturall.v,  to  the  Illyrian.     According  to 
the  old  interpreters,  Ashkenaz  representa  the  Teutonic 
class,  while,  aoconting  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
represented  by  Tanhish,  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
Ktrascans;  the  Slavonian  by  Magog ;  and  the  Lithuani- 
an possibly  by  Tins  (  VoUeert,  p.  68, 90, 130).   The  same 
writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the  Gauls,  as  distinct 
from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer  (p.  45) ;  while  Kittim  is  re- 
ferred by  him  not  improbably  to  the  Carians,  who  at 
one  period  were  predominant  on  the  islands  adjacent  to 
Asia  Minor  Cp.  98).    The  evidence  for  these  identifica- 
tions varies  in  strength,  but  in  no  instance  approaches 
tA  demonstration.    Beyond  the  general  probability  that 
the  main  branches  of  the  human  family  would  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Mosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that  has 
been  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  precarious.    At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  subject  is 
SB  open  one ;  and  that  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  prov- 
ing, so,  also,  there  is  none  of  disproving,  the  correctness  of 
these  conjectures.  Whether  the  Turanian  family  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  be  doubted.  Those 
vho  advocate  the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians 
voqU  naturally  regard  Magog  as  the  representative  of 
this  family;  and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Mon- 
gtdian  theory  may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that 
^  title  Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribes 


of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-Enropean  or  Turanian. 
Tubal  and  Meshech  remain  to  be  considered:  Knobel 
identifies  these  respectively  with  the  Iberians  and  the 
Ligurians  (p.  Ill,  119);  and  if  the  Finnish  character  of 
the  Basque  language  were  established,  he  would  reganl 
the  Iberians  as  certainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probsbly, 
Turanians — the  relics  of  the  firet  wave  of  population 
which  is  supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole 
of  the  European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Finns  in 
the  north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character  of 
the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been  other- 
wise maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity  of  the 
names  Meshech  and  Muscovite  ( Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
652). 

(III.)  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  the  cirele  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits,  and 
inquire  how  far  the  present  results  of  ethnological  sci- 
ence support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic  system.  The  chief 
and  in  many  instances  the  only  instrument  at  our  com- 
mand for  ascertaining  the  relationship  of  nations  is  lan- 
guage. In  its  general  results  this  instrument  is  thor- 
oughly trustworthy,  and  in  each  individnal  case  to 
which  it  is  applied  it  furnishes  a  strong  prima  facie 
evidence ;  but  its  evidence,  if  unsupported  by  collateral 
proofs,  is  not  unimpeadhable,  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  adopted  languages  which  have  oc- 
curred within  historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  results. 

The  nomenclature  of  modem  ethnology  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  area,  and  partly  from  the  general  adoption 
of  language  as  the  basis  of  classification.  The  term 
Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not,  however,  to  indicate  a 
descent  from  Shem,  but  the  use  of  languages  allied  to 
that  which  was  current  among  the  Israelites  in  histop- 
ical  times.  Hamiric  also  finds  a  place  in  modem  eth- 
nology, but  as  subordinate  to,  or  co-ordinate  ivith, 
Shemitic.  Japhetic  is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan.  The  various  nations,  or  families 
of  nations,  which  find  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles 
are  classed  by  certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title 
of  Turanian,  while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into 
divisions  more  or  less  numerous. 

1.  The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace  the 
extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  this  family,  as  compared  with  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean or  Turanian,  is  its  inelasticity.  Hemmed  in 
both  by  natural  barriere  and  by  the  superior  energy 
and  expansiveness  of  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it 
retains  to  the  present  day  the  status  quo  of  early  times. 
The  only  direction  in  which  it  has  exhibited  any  ten- 
dency to  expand  has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Me<l- 
iterranean,  and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family,  viz. 
the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  expansion, 
viz.  commereial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor  we  find  tokens 
of  Shemitic  presence  in  Cillcia,  which  was  connected 
with  Phoenicia  both  by  tradition  (Herod,  vii,  91)  and 
by  language,  as  attested  by  existing  coins  (Gesenius, 
Mim,  Phcen,  iii,  2) ;  in  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia, 
parts  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Pliny,  v, 
24;  Herod,  i,  173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  char- 
acter, and  who  are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic 
tongue  (Eusebius,  Preep,  Ev,  ix,  9),  a  statement  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such 
as  Phoenix  ami  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same  dis- 
tricts is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscriptions; 
again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising  out  of  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the  gods  Osogo  and 
Chr}*saoreu8  with  the  0&o-ii»oc  snd  Xfwtrwp  of  Sanchoni- 
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athon  is  called  in  question  (Renan,  Hist,  Gin,  i,  49) ; 
and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where  the  descendants  of  Lud  are 
located  by  many  authorities,  and  where  the  prevalence 
of  a  Shemitic  language  is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the 
highest  standing,  among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunsen 
and  Lassen,  in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous 
presence  of  the  Aryan  element^  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Sardis,  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  historical  notices  of  an 
ethnical  connection  with  Mysia  (Herod,  i,  171).  Wheth« 
er  the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  In  the  opinion 'of  the 
ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Cappadocia  were  Syr- 
ians, distinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  race  by  a 
lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed  Tjeucotyri  (Strabo,  xii, 
512) ;  but  this  statement  is  traversed  by  the  evidences 
of  Aryanism  afforded  by  the  names  of  the  kings  and 
deities,  as  well  as  by  the  Persian  character  of  the  relig- 
ion {Ukd,  XV,  733).  If,  therefore,  the  Shemites  ever  oc- 
cupied this  district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenbach, 
Orig.  Europ,  p.  44).  The  Phoenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean:  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  presence 
at  Citium  and  other  places ;  in  Crete ;  in  Malta,  where 
they  were  the  original  settlers  (Diod.  Sic.  v,  12);  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their  presence  is  be- 
tokened by  the  name  Cadmus;  in  Samos,  Same,  and 
Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic  names;  in  los  and 
Tenedos,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Phoanice;  in 
Sicily,  where  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Soloets  were  Shem- 
itic settlements;  in  Sardinia  (iind.  v,  35) ;  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Phoenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtls  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
rou^t  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior,  to 
judge  from  Strabo's  statement  of  the  destruction  of 
three  hundred  towns  by  the  Pharusians  and  Nigritians 
(Strabo,  xvii,  826).  Still,  in  none  of  the  countries  we 
have  mentioned  did  they  supplant  the  original  popu- 
lation ;  they  were  conquerors  and  settlers,  but  no  more 
than  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  though  not  Shemitic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  far  resemble  that  type  as  to 
have  obtained  the  title  of  sub-Shemitic.  In  the  north 
the  old  Numidian  language  appears,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  syllable  Mas  in  the  name  Mcusylii,  etc,  to 
be  allied  to  the  modern  Berber;  and  the  same  conclu- 
sion has  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the  Libyan  tongue. 
The  Berber,  in  turn,  together  with  the  Touarick  and 
the  great  body  of  the  North  African  dialects,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under 
the  title  of  Hamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub>Shemitic  ( Renan,  UisU  Gen,  i,  201, 
202).  Southward  of  Egypt  the  Shemitic  type  is  repro- 
duced in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  languages,  par- 
ticularly ill  the  Gheez,  and  in  a  less  marked  degree  in  the 
Amharic,  the  Saho,  and  the  Galla ;  and  Shemitic  influ- 
ence may  be  traced  along  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  Mozambique  (^ibid,  1,336-340).  As  to  the 
languages  of  the  interior  and  of  the  south,  there  appears 
to  be  a  conflict  of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  just  quoted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to 
the  Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
fi.lently  that  connecting-links  exist  between  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro  languages 
ill  the  centre,  and  the  Cnffre  languages  of  the  south ; 
and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language  is  not  so  isolated 
as  has  generally  been  supposed  (^Man  and  his  ,\f{ffrat,  p. 
134-148).  Bunsen  supports  this  view  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guages north  of  the  equator  are  concerned,  but  regards 
the  southern  as  rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian 
type  (PhiL  of  Hist,  i,  178;  ii,  20).  It  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  yet  to  be 
noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the  Shemitic  fam- 
ily back  to  its  original  cradle.    In  the  case  of  the  Indo- 


European  family  this  can  be  done  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability;  and  if  an  original  unity  existed  between 
these  stocks,  the  domicile  of  the  one  would  neceasarily 
be  that  of  the  other.  A  certain  community  of  ideas 
and  traditions  favors  this  assumption,  and  possibly  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  uf 
(ienests  may  contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan,  HiH,  Gen,  i,  476). 
The  position  of  this  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

2.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  consists  of  thei  following  nine  classes : 
Indian,  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian,  Greek,  Teu- 
tonic, Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.   Grec^aphically,  t hese 
classes  may  be  grouped-together  in  two  divisions,  East- 
ern and  Western ;  the  former  comprising  the  first  two, 
the  latter  the  seven  remaining  classes.     Schleicher  di- 
vides what  we  have  terme<l  the  Western  into  two,  the 
South-west  European  and  the  North  European;   in 
the  former  of  which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian, 
Italian,  and  Celtic;  in  the  latter,  the  Slavonian,  Litho- 
anian,  and  Teutonic  {Compend,  i,  5).     Pmf.  M.  MuUer 
combines  the  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in  the 
Windic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eighL    These 
classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  aflSnity  to  each  other, 
which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  earliest  deviation  from  the  common  language 
of  the  family  was  effected  by  the  Slavono-Teutoaic 
branch.    After  another  interval  a  second  bifurcation  oc- 
curred, which  separated  what  we  may  term  the  Gneoo- 
Italo-Celtic  branch  from  the  Aryan.     The  former  held 
together  for  a  while,  and  then  threw  off  the  Greek  (in- 
cluding probably  the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and 
Italian  still  connected:  the  final  division  of  the  latter 
two  took  place  after  another  considerable  interval.    The 
first  -  mentioned  branch  —  the  Slavono  -  Teutonic  —  re- 
mained intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that 
which  witnessed  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  original 
stock,  and  then  divided  into  the  Teutonic  and  Slavono- 
Lithuanian,  which  latter  fiiuilly  broke  up  into  its  two 
component  elements.    The  Aryan  branch  similarly  held 
together  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  then  bifurcated 
into  the  Indian  and  Iranian.    The  conclusion  Schleicher 
draws  from  these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more 
easterly  of  the  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and 
Teutons,  were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  home  of 
the  Indo-European  race;  that  they  were  followed  by 
the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks;  and  that  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  branches  were  the  last  to  commence  their  mi- 
grations.    We  feel  unable  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
which  appears  U}  us  to  be  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  antiquity  of  a  language  is  to  be  measured  by  its  ap- 
proximation to  Sanscrit.     Looking  at  the  gec^raphicifd 
position  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  language- 
classes,  we  should  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore  probably 
the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat  of  the 
race ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by  linguistic 
proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic  as  compared 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  familv 
(Bunsen,  PhiL  of  Hist,  i,  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was  on 
the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bolor  and  Mustagh  ranges.  The  Indian  branch 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of  Himalaya  by  the 
geographical  allusions  in  the  Yedic  hymns  (Mnller,  fjed- 
tires,  p.  201);  in  confirmation  of  which  we  may  adduce 
the  circtimstance  that  the  sole  tree  for  which  the  In- 
dians have  an  appellation  in  common  with  the  western 
nations  is  one  which  in  India  is  found  only  on  Che 
southern  slope  of  that  range  (Pott,  Elym,  Fonck,  i,  UO). 
The  westward  progress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter 
of  history,  and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress 
back  to  its  fountain-head,  the  localitv  above  mentioned 
best  accords  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  require- 
ments of  the  case  (Renan,  Hist,  Gem,  i,  481). 

The  routes  by  which  the  various  western  branches 
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reached  their  respective  localitiee  can  only  be  conject- 
ured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  successively 
crossed  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached  Armenia, 
whence  they  might  follow  either  a  northerly  course 
•cross  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  or 
a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  seems  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  third 
route  has  been  surmised  for  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  stock, 
viz.  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  Spain  (Bunsen,  PAtiL  o/* //in/,  i, 
148) ;  but  we  see  little  confirmation  of  this  opinion  be- 
yond the  fact  of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celtae  in  that 
peninsula,  which  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  eras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  movements 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ante-hbtorical  age,  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at  which  we 
first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That  the  Indian 
Aryans  had  reacheil  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  at  all  events 
before  B.C.  1000  appears  from  the  Sanscrit  names  of 
the  articles  which  Solomon  imported  from  that  country. 
See  IxDiA.  The  presence  of  Ar^'ans  on  the  Shemitic 
frontier  is  as  old  as  the  oompoeition  of  the  Mosaic  table ; 
andf  according  to  some  authorities,  is  proved  by  the 
luunes  of  the  confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv,  1 ;  Renan,  Hist.  Ghu  i,  61).  The  Aryan 
Medea  are  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  annals  about  RC. 
9O0.  The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  the  Italians  bad  reach- 
ed their  quarters  at  a  yet  earlier  period.  The  Celts 
bad  reached  the  west  of  Europe  at  all  events  before, 
probably  very  long  before,  the  age  of  Hecarieus  (RC 
600) ;  the  latest  branch  of  this  stock  arrived  there  about 
that  period,  according  to  Bunsen's  conjecture  {PhiL  of 
flitt,  i,  152).  The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  long 
interval  after  the  Celtic :  Py tbeas  found  them  already 
aeated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  iu  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  11),  and  the  term  giesum 
itself,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  district, 
belongs  to  them  (Diefenbach,  Oriff.  Europ,  p.  359).  The 
earliest  historical  notice  of  them  depends  on  the  view 
taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones,  who  accom- 
panied the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  expedition  in  RC. 
1 13-102.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as  is  not  uncommonly 
thought,  .then  we  must  look  to  Ciesar  and  Tacitus  ftir 
the  earliest  definite  notices  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The 
Slavonian  immigration  was  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Teutonic  (Bunsen,  PhiL  of  Hist,  i,  72) :  this 
stock  can  be  traced  back  to  the  VenHi  or  Veneda  of 
Northern  Germany,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ. 
46),  from  whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably  descended. 
The  designation  of  Slavi  or  Sdari  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the  western  branch 
of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are  probably 
rqnesented  by  the  Galinda  and  Sudeni  of  Ptolemy  (iii, 
bf  21),  the  names  of  which  tribes  have  been  preserved 
In  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district  (Diefenbach,  p. 
202).  They  are  frequently  identified  with  the  ^stuij 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  adopted 
the  title,  which  was  a  geographical  one  ( = the  east  men) : 
the  i£stui  of  Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In  the 
above  statementa  we  have  omitted  the  problematical 
identifications  of  the  Northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  history :  we  may  here  mention  that  the  Sla- 
vonians are  not  onfrequenrly  regarded  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Scythians  (Skolots)  and  the  Sarmatians 
(Knobel,  Volhert.  p.  69).  The  writer  whom  we  have 
just  cited  also  endeavors  to  connect  the  Lithuanians 
with  the  Agathyrisi  (p.  130).  So,  again,  Grimm  traced 
the  Teutonic  stock  to  the  GetSB,  whom  he  identified 
with  the  Goths  (Gtith.  d.  deutsch,  Spr.  i,  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aiyan  race  were  the 
first-oomers  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in  histori- 
cal timen,  or  whether  they  superseded  an  earlier  popu- 
latioii.     With  regard  to  the  Indian  branch  this  ques- 


tion can  be  answered  decisively:  the  vestiges  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  which  once  covered  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  as  well  as  in  isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Brahus  of  the  North.  Ni>t 
only  this,  but  the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a 
peculiarity  of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants) 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  (Schleicher,  Compend.  i,  141).  The  lan- 
guages of  this  early  population  are  classed  as  Turani- 
an (MUller,  Lect.  p.  899).  We  are  unable  to  find  de- 
cided traces  of  Turanians  on  the  plateau  of  Iran.  The 
SacsB,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  were  Scythi- 
ans, and  so  were  the  Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent 
(Justin,  xli,  1)  and  by  habits  of  life  (Strabo,  xi,  515); 
but  we  cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  Turani- 
ans, inasmuch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Skolots,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
the  C!aucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may  have 
been  Turanian  in  early  as  in  later  times;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races  and  lan- 
guages in  that  district.  In  Europe  there  exists  in  the 
present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian  population  east- 
ward of  the  Baltic,  viz.  the  Finns,  who  have  been  located 
there  certainly  since  the  time  of  Tacitus  {Germ.  46),  and 
who  probably  at  an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to 
the  southward,  but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by 
the  advance  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  nations 
(Diefenbach,  Grig.  Europ.  p.  209).  There  exists,  again, 
in  the  South  a  population  whose  language  (the  Basque^ 
or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  its  own  land,  the  Eushard)  presents 
numerous  points  of  affinity  to  the  Finnish  in  grammar, 
though  its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.  We  cannot 
consider  the  Turanian  character  of  this  language  as 
fully  established,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  aMnities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Basques.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the  Finns  in 
the  North  and  the  Basques  in  the  South  are  the  surviv- 
ing monuments  of  a  Turanian  population  which  over- 
spread the  whole  of  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Indo-Europeans.  This  is  a  mere  theory  which  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  to 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo-European  stock 
their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture  has  taken 
place,  their  relative  proportions.  Language  and  race 
are,  as  already  observed,  by  no  means  coextensive.  The 
Celtic  race,  for  instance,  which  occupied  Gaul,  Northern 
Italy,  large  portions  of  Spain  and  Germany,  «nd  even 
penetrated  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
it  gave  name  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  repre- 
sented linguistically  by  the  insignificant  populations 
among  whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  lan- 
guages retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well-nigh  an- 
nihilated by,  or  absorbed  in,  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  Northern  hordes,  has  imposed  its  language  out- 
side the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Wallachia.  But,  while  the  races  have  so 
intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all  trace  of 
their  original  individuality,  the  broad  fact  of  their  de- 
scent from  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  remains  unaffected.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  affiliate  all  the  nations  whose  names  appear 
on  the  roll  of  history  to  the  existing  divisions  of  that 
family,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or  the  obscurity 
of  ethnological  criteria.  Where,  for  instance,  shall  we 
place  the  languages  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts? The  Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the 
Greek,  and  yet  it  differa  from  it  materially  both  in  form 
and  vocabulary  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  666) ;  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  which  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  vocabulary  wholly  distinct  from  its  kindred  lan> 
guages  (jOrid.  i,  669, 677-679).  The  Armenian  is  ranged 
under  the  Iranian  division ;  yet  this,  as  well  as  the  lac^ 
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gaage  of  the  Caucasian  Ossetes,  whose  indigenous  name 
of /r  or  Iron  seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same  rela- 
tionship, is  so  distinctive  in  its  features  as  to  render  the 
connection  dubious.  The  languages  prevalent  in  the 
mountainous  district  answering  to  the  ancient  Poutus 
are  equally  peculiar  (Diefenbach,  Oriff,  Europ,  p.  51). 
Passing  to  the  westward,  we  encounter  the  Thracians, 
reputed  by  Herodotus  (v,  8)  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  the  Indians  excepte<l ;  yet  but  one  word 
of  their  language  (bria=**  town")  has  survived,  and  all 
historical  traces  of  the  people  have  been  obliterated. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  qlpresented  in  later  times  by 
the  GretsB,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Daci ;  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  tracked  either  by  histon^  or  language, 
unless  we  accept  Grimm's  more  than  doubtful  identi- 
fication which  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutonic 
branch.  The  remains  of  the  Scythian  language  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  Indo-European  affinities  of 
that  nation  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  196-203),  but  insuf- 
ficient to  assign  to  it  a  definite  place  in  the  famih*. 
The  Scythians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  nomad  tribes  as- 
sticiated  with  them,  are  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist, having  been  either  absorbed  into  other  nationali- 
ties or  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  Ssr- 
matsB  can  be  traced  down  to  the  lazyges  of  Hungary 
and  Podlachia,  in  which  latter  district  they  survived 
until  the  10th  century  of  our  »ra  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Gtog, 
ii,  8),  and  then  they  also  vanish.  The  Albanian  lan- 
guage presents  a  problem  of  a  different  kind :  materials 
for  research  are  not  wanting  in  this  case,  but  no  definite 
conclusions  have  as  yet  been  drawn  from  them.  The 
people  who  use  this  tongue  (the  SkipetareSj  as  they  call 
themselves)  are  generally  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  Illyrians,  who  in  turn  appear  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  vii, 
815;  Justin,  xi,  1),  the  name  Dardani  being  found  both 
in  Illyria  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  improbable  that  the  Albanian  may  contain 
whatever  vestiges  of  the  old  Thracian  tongue  still  sur- 
vive (Diefenbach,  Oriff,  Europ,  p.  68).  In  the  Italic  pe- 
ninsula the  F^tniscan  tongue  remains  as  great  an  enij^ma 
as  ever:  its  Indo-European  character  is  supposed  to  be 
established,  together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a 
mixed  language  (Bunsen,  PhiL  of  Hist,  i,  85-88).  The 
result  of  researches  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Eugubiue  tablets,  the  earliest  of  which 
date  from  about  6.C.  400;  into  the  Sabellian,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  tablets  of  Velletri  and  Antino ;  and  into 
the  Odcan,  of  which  the  remains  arc  numerous,  have  de- 
cided their  position  as  members  of  the  Italic  class  {ibid. 
i,  90-94).  The  same  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Mesapi- 
an  or  lapygian  language,  which  stands  apart  from  all 
neighboring  dialects.  Its  Indo-Euro|)ean  character  is 
affirmed,  but  no  ethnological  conclusion  can  as  yet  be 
drawn  from  the  scanty  information  afforded  us  {ibid,  i, 
94).  Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnolog- 
ical problems  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  Tiie 
Ligurians,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  problems: 
were  they  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier  migration 
than  the  Celts  of  history  ?  Their  name  has  been  refer- 
red to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in  this  case  a  local  ( •=  coast- 
men)  and  not  an  ethnical  title,  and  might  have  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a 
posterior  place  to  the  Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
said  to  have  driven  a  section  of  this  people  across  the 
Alps  into  Italy.  That  they  were  distinct  from  the 
Celts  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (ii,  128),  but  the  distinc- 
tion may  have  been  no  greater  than  exists  between  the 
British  and  the  Gaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The  ad- 
mixture of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  question,  which  Dr. 
I^tham  attempts  to  explain  on  the  ground  that  the 
term  Celt  (KcXrat)  really  meant  Iberian  {Ethn,of  Eur. 
p.  85).  That  such  questions  as  these  should  arise  on  a 
subject  which  carries  us  back  to  times  of  hoar  antiqui- 
ty forms  no  ground  for  doubting  the  general  conclusion 


that  we  can  account  ethndogically  for  the  po^ulati* 
of  the  European  continenL 

8.  The  Shemitic  and  Ind<y-European  families  cover, 
after  all,  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face :  the  large  areas  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia,  the 
numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its  coast  and  stud 
the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South  America,  and,  a^ain, 
the  immense  contment  ofrAmerica  itself,  stretching  well- 
nigh  from  pole  to  pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.    His- 
torical aid  is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in 
his  researehes  in  these  quarters;  physiology  and  Imn- 
guage  are  his  only  guides.    It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  we  are  unable  to  obuin  certainty, 
•r  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  on  this  part 
of  our  subject.     Much  has  been  done;  but  far  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  data  for  forming  a  conclu- 
sive opinion  can  be  obtained.    In  Asia  the  languages 
fall  into  two  large  classes — the  monosyllabic  and  the 
agglutinative.     The  furmer  are  represented  ethnologi- 
cally  by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  MuUer  under  the  common 
head  of  Turanian.     It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discus 
the  correctness  of  his  view  in  regarding  all  these  nations 
as  membera  of  one  and  the  same  family.     Whether  we 
accept  or  reject  his  theory,  the  fact  of  a  gradation  of  lin- 
guistic types  and  of  connecting-links  between  the  vari- 
ous branches  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparati%'ely  little  moment. 
The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  betokens  the  earlier 
movement  from  the  common  home  of  the  human  race, 
and  we  should  therefore  assign  a  chronologicsl  priority 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  in  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  continent.    The  agglutinative  kngiuiges  fall 
geographically  into  two  divisions,  a  Northern  and  South- 
ern.   The  Northeni  consists  of  a  well-defined  group,  or 
family,  designated  by  German  ethnologists  the  Ural- 
Altaian.     It  consists  of  the  following  five  branches: 
(1.)  The  Tungusian,  covering  a  large  area,  east  of  the 
river  Yenisei,  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Tnnguska. 
(2.)  The  Mongolian,  which  prevails  over  the  Great  Div- 
ert of  (iobi,  and  among  the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their 
nomad  habits  lead  them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia 
or  Europe,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  are  found  about 
the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.     (8.)  The  Turkish,  cov- 
ering an  immense  area  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north-east;  in  Eu- 
rope spoken  by  the  Osmanli,  who  form  the  governing 
class  in  TuTkey;  by  the  Nogai,  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  by  various  Caucasian  tribes. 
(4.)  The  Sam<»iedic,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
between  the  White  Sea  in  the  west  and  the  river  Ana- 
bara  in  the  east.     (5.)  The  Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  Finns  and  Lapps;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  by  va- 
ritms  tribes  about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and 
Mordvinians)  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakes  and  Perroi- 
auit);  and,  lastly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.    The 
Southern  branch  is  subdivided  into  the  following  four 
classes:  (1.)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of  Ilindostaii. 
(2.)  The  Bhodya,  of  Thibet,  the  sub-Himalayan  district 
(Nepaul  and  Bliotan),  and  the  Lohitic  languages  eut 
of  the  Brshmapootra.     (3.)  The  TaT,  in  Siam,  Laos, 
Anam,  and  Pegu.    (4.)  The  Malay,  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  the  adjacent  islands;  the  latter  being  the  orig- 
inal settlement  of  the  Malay  race,  whence  they  spresd 
in  comparatively  modem  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing  these 
several  divisions  can  only  be  divined  by  linguistic  to- 
kens. Prof.  M.  MuUer  assigns  to  the  Northern  tribes 
the  following  chronological  order:  Tungusian,  Mongo- 
lian, Turkish,  and  Finnish ;  and  to  the  Southern  division 
the  following:  Tat,  Malay,  Bhottya,  and  Tamulian 
{Phil,  of  Hist,  i,  481 ).  Geographically  it  appears  more 
likely  that  the  Malay  precedeid  the  Tal,  inasmuch  as 
they  occupied  a  more  southerly  district.  The  later 
movements  of  the  European  branches  of  the  Northern 
division  can  be  traced  historically.    The  Turkish  mat 
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eommehoed  their  westerly  mtgration  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Altai  range  in  the  Ist  century  of  our  era ; 
in  the  6th  they  had  reached  the  Caspian  and  the  Vol- 
ga; in  the  lith  and  12th  the  Turcomans  took  posses- 
moo  of  their  present  quarters  south  of  Caucasus;  in  the 
13th  the  Osmanli  made  their  first  appearance  in  West- 
em  Asia;  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th  they  crossed 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Europe^  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  they  had  estabUshed  themselves  at  Cuustantino- 
|ile.     The  Finnish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  orig- 
inally settled  about  the  Ural  range,  and  thence  to  have 
migrated  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which 
they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian 
sera;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed  southward  4o 
the  Danube,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
where,  however,  they  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  na- 
tional exbtence.     The  Ugrian  tribes,  who  are  t)ie  early 
representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Magyars,  approached 
£urope  from  Asia  in  the  6th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in 
the  9th  century  of  our  lera.    The  central  point  from 
which  the  various  branches  of  the  Turanian  family  ra- 
diated would  appear  to  be  about  Lake  Baikal.     With 
regard  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we  can 
say  but  little.    The  languages  of  the  former  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Malay  class  (Bun- 
see,  fAt6o/'/^M/.  ti,  114) ;  but  the  relations,  both  linguis- 
tic and  ethnological,  existing  between  the  Malay  and  the 
black,  or  Negrito,  population,  which  is  found  on  many  of 
the  groups  of  islands,  are  not  well  defined.    The  approx- 
iooatioo  in  language  is  far  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham,  Essays,  p.  218,  218;  Garnett,  Essay$jp,  81U), 
and  in  certain  cases  amounts  to  identity  (Kennedy,  A>- 
st^fs,  p.  85) ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  involved 
in  obscurity.    The  polysynthetic  languages  of  North 
America  are  regarded  as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian 
stock  (Bunsen,  PhiL  of  /list,  ii,  1 11),  and  a  close  affinity 
ij«  said  to  exist  between  the  North  American  and  the 
Kamtchadale  and  Corean  languages  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  (Latham,  3fan  and  his  Migrat,  p.  185).   The 
ciHiclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  that  the  popula- 
tion of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait. 
Other  theories  have,  however,  been  broached  on  this 
0«ibject.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  stretches  across  the  Pacific  may  have  con- 
ducted a  Malay  population  to  South  America;  and, 
attain,  an  African  origin  has  been  claimed  for  the  Caribs 
«f  Central  America  (Kenned}*,  RssaySj  p.  100-123).    In 
ornclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  tendency  of 
all  ethncdogical  and  linguistic  researeh  is  to  discover  \ 
the  elements  of  unity  amid  the  m<jst  striking  external : 
variedeiu     Alreadv  the  mvriads  of  the  human  race  are  ' 
massed  t«^ther  into  a  few  large  groups.     Whether  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the 
historical  unity  of  these  groups,  is  more  than  we  can 
undertake  to  say.     But  we  entertain  the  firm  persua-  ; 
•ion  that  in  their  broad  results  these  sciences  will  vield  ' 
an  increasing  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

IIL  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle are,  M  tiller,  fjedurts  on  the  Science  of  Language 
( 1862) ;  Bunsen,  PkUosophy  of  History  (1854,  2  vols.) ; 
ISenan,  fiisioire  Gsnirale  des  Langues  Semitique*  (3d  ed. 
1863);  Knobel,  VoUoertafH  der  Genesis  (1850);  Hum- 
boldt [W.  von],  Ueber  die  VerseAiedenheit  des  metisch- 
lidun  Uprachbitttes  (1836) ;  Delitzsch,  Jeskurun  (1858) ; 
Transactions  of  tke  PkiOdogical  Society;  Rawlinson, 
Herodotus  (1858,  4  vols.);  Pott,  Etymohgische  For- 
sckungen  (1833);  Gamett,  Essays  (1859);  Schleicher, 
(.'ompendiumdervergleichendenGrammatik  (1861);  Die- 
lenbach,  Origines  Europea  (eod.) ;  Ewald,  Sprachwis- 
sensdinf^lickt  Abhandlitngen  (1862).     See  Ethnology. 

TONGUES  OF  Fimc  In  the  account  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles,  it  is  stated 
( Acta  ii,  3  )  that  **  there  appeared  unto  them  cioven 
ttmguesasofJlre^iiafUpiZofUvm  yX&vvai  ^inrtl  nvp6^), 
and  it  aat  upon  each  of  them."  ^  They  were  appear- 
ances of  tongues,  which  were  luminous,  but  did  not 
bora;  uot  confluent  into  one,  but  distributing  them- 


selves on  the  assembled.  As  only  similar  to  fire,  they 
bore  an  analogy  to  electric  phenomena ;  their  tongue- 
like shape  referred  as  a  sign  to  that  miraculous  speak- 
ing which  ensued  immediately  after,  and  the  fire-like 
form  to  the  divine  presence  (comp.  Ezek.  iii,  2),  which 
was  here  operative  in  a  manner  so  entirely  peculiar. 
The  whole  phenomenon  is  here  to.  be  understood  as  a 
miraculous  operation  of  God  manifesting  himself  in  the 
Spirit,  by  which,  as  by  a  preceding  sound  from  heaven, 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  was  made  known  as  divine^  and 
his  efficacy  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  receive 
him  was  enhanced"  ( Me\m  ad  loc. ).  See  Thilo,  De 
Lvnguis  fgniiis  (Viteb.  1675).     See  Firb;  Tokouk. 

TONGUES,  Gift  op.    This  was  an  endowment  firpt 
imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  apparently  to  all  the  as- 
sembled disciples,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  the  Christians  during  the  apostolic  age. 
John  the  Baptist,  himself  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
had  testified  of  Christ,  *'  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear: 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.'* 
After  Jesus  had  been  crucified,  and  before  he  ascended, 
he  breathed  on  his  disciples  and  said,  **  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost.**    The  influence  sq  communicated  must 
have  been  precious,  but  it  was  only  the  earnest  of  the 
inheritance,  and  not  the  entire  fulfilment  of  John's  pre- 
diction.    By  their  secular  views  of  the  BIessiah*s  sover- 
eignty the  disciples  showed  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
favored  with  the  full  baptism  of  the  Spirit.     **When 
they  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him,  saying. 
Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael ?"    This  question  implied  entire  confidence  in  the 
power  of  Chriii,  but  it  evinced  no  clear  conceptions  of 
the  spirituality  of  his  reign.    Fifty  days  after  the  cruci- 
fixion the  promise  of  the  Father  had  its  accomplishment, 
and  the  disciples  received  a  special  power  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them.    Why  was  hope  so  long 
deferred  ?    There  was  wisdom  in  this  delay,  as  indicat- 
ing divine  presidency  and  direction  in  the  ordering  of 
the  event.    If  the  apostles  were  to  be  excited  and  be- 
stirred merely  by  the  dire  experience  they  had  passed 
through,  the  effect  on  natural  principles  should  have 
been  speedily  consequent  on  the  cause.    Procrastina- 
tion was  calculated  to  sober  tumultuous  passion,  and  to 
restrain  imperilling  enterprise.    In  this  view  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  received  confirmation  from  occurring 
after  a  considerable  interval  of  tranquillity  and  inaction. 
The  specific  day  had  also  its  significance.     Pentecost 
was  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  commencement  and  the 
consecration  of  the  harvest;  and  it  formed,  theref(»re, 
the  'fitting  moment  for  the  formal  introduction  of  that 
work  of  the  Spirit  by  which  was  to  be  secured  the 
spiritual  harvest  of  Christ's  finished  work.     It  had  also 
come  to  be  regarded  as  commemorative  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai — the  magnificent  initiation  of  the 
Mosaic  economy — and  the  period  of  the  latter  event 
must  certainly  have  coincided  very  nearly,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, with  that  of  the  other  (Exod.  xix,  11).     Then 
God  spake,  and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire.    The 
season  so  regarded  was  suitable  for  the  introduction  of 
another  and  related  lera,  the  inauguration  of  the  Gospel 
economy :  and  anew  God  reveals  himself  by  analogous 
manifestations.    "  Suddenlv  there  came  a  sound  from 

• 

heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting.**  This  sound  resembled 
the  roar  of  the  tempest;  but  instead  of  proceeding  from 
any  point  of  the  compass,  it  descendeid  from  heaven. 
Here,  as  in  the  wilderness,  was  the  voice  of  Gfxi,  a  voice 
full  of  majesty.  **  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.** 
Here  we  have  the  fiery  attribute  of  Sinai.  But  now  it 
takes  the  form  of  tongues,  to  denote  that  God  while 
speaking  was  endowing  with  speech,  and  that  his  voice 
like  echoing  thnnder  would  multiply  itself  through  the 
reverberating  media  on  which  it  fell.  The  tongues 
were  cloven,  but  into  what  number  of  divisions  we  are 
not  informed.    As  happens  with  the  variable  flames  of 
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a  furnace,  the  gleaming  points  may  have  been  nnequal- 
iy  numeroufl.  No  one  had  all  tongues  in  his  gift;  per- 
haps no  two  the  same  tongues,  but  in  every  case  there 
was  a  pIurality.^Fairbairn.  The  general  subject  has 
already  been  considered  under  Holy  Spirit,  Baptism 
OP,  and  certain  aspects  of  it  under  the  foregoing  head- 
ing, and  under  Spiritual  Gifts.  We  here  give  (mod- 
itied  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible)  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  linguistic  phenomenon  involved. 

L  PkU*tlogiccd  Interpretations  o/the  7>rm.— rXMrrcr, 
or  y\&fr<raj  the  word  employed  throughout  the  New 
Test,  for  the  gift  now  uncVer  consideration,  is  used  in 
three  senses  [see  Tongue],  each  of  which  might  be  the 
starting-point  fur  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintained  that  it  is  so. 

1.  It  primarily  and  literally  signifies  the  bodily  organ 
of  speech.  Eichhom  and  Bardili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud,  u, 
Krit,  1829,  p.  8  sq.),and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  {Hippokf- 
tus,  i,  9),  starting  from  this  signification,  see  in  the  so- 
called  gift  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
Creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips  refuse 
their  ofiice  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and  distinct. 

This  interpretation,  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet  the 
condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent  meaning 
of  the  word  in  later  Greek. 

2.  The  term  y\M9<ra  may  stand  for  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  imported  and  half  naturalized  in  Greek  (ArisT^tle, 
Rhet,  iii,  2, 14),  a  meaning  which  the  words  '^  gloss"  and 
**  glossary*'  preserve  for  us.  Bleek  himself  (at  aup.  p.  33) 
adopts  this  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  passages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  New  Test.,  the  received  sense.  He  infers  from 
this  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic 
language;  that  the  speakers  were  in  a  high-wrought 
excitement  which  showed  itself  in  mystic,  figurative 
terms.  In  this  view  he  had  been  preceded  by  Ernesti 
( OpuMC,  Thtohg, ;  see  Morning  WaJtck,  iv,  101 )  and 
Herder  {Die  Gabe  de$'  Sprache,  p.  47,  70),  the  latter  of 
whom  extends  the  meaning  to  special  mystical  inters 
pretations  of  the  Old  Test. 

This  interpretation;  however,  though  true  in  some 
of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
to  support  itself  by  the  authority  of  Augustine  (comp. 
De  Gen,  ad  lit,  xii,  8,  '*  Linguam  esse  cum  quis  loquatur 
obscaras  et  m3'sticas  stgnificationes**),  appears  faulty,  as 
failing  (1)  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  New  Test,  was  more  likely  to  be  determined 
by  that  which  it  bore  in  the  Sept  than  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet  the 
phenomena  of  Acts  iL 

8.  The  word  yXw<r<r<t,  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the 

pattern  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  ("p^b),  stands 
fur  "speech"  or  "language"  (Gen.  x,  5;  Dan.  i,  4,  etc.). 
The  received  traditional  view  starts  from  this  meaning, 
and  sees  in  the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic 
power.  It  commends  itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting 
at  least  from  the  right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to 
the  truth  (comp.  Olshausen,  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1829,  p.  538). 
Variations  as  well  as  objections  and  difficulties  arising 
from  this  interpretation  will  be  considered  below. 

IL  Hietory  and  ExpUtnaiion  of  the  BMicul  Occur- 
rences.— ^The  principal  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
gift  in  question  are  (1)  Mark  xvi,  17 ;  (2)  Acts  ii,  1-13 ; 
X,  46 ;  xix,  6 ;  (3)  1  Cor.  xii,  xiv.  Besides  these,  we 
may  derive  some  light  from  later  allusions  incidentally 
made  to  these  phenomena.  We  here  consider  them  in 
their  chronological  order,  with  such  inferences  as  are 
suggcstect  by  them. 

1.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into 
truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  ai>> 
pears  onoe  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  dis- 
ciples art  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for 


the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  (Matt,  x^ 
19,  20;  Hark  xiii,  Ii).  The  lips  of  (ialibean  peaaanu 
are  to  speak  freely  and  boldly  before  kings.  "The  only 
condition  is  that  they  are  **not  to  premeditate!" — to 
yield  themselves  altogether  to  the  power  that  works  on 
them.  Thus  they  shall  have  given  to  them  **  a  mouth 
and  wisdom"  which  no  adversary  shall  be  able  ^  to  gain- 
say or  resisL"  In  Mark  xvi,  17  we  have  a  more  defi- 
nite term  employed:  *'Tbey  shall  ttpeak  with  new 
tongues"  (catvalc  yXitf<nracv).  It  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that 
the  disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  learned  as  other  men  learn  them.  The  prom- 
iae  itself,  however,  determines  little  definite  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  gift  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
employed.  It  was  to  be  a  "sign."  It  was  not  to  be- 
long to  a  chosen  few  only — lo  apostles  and  evangelista 
It  was  to  "follow  them  that  believed" — to  be  anoong 
the  fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  which  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  (vod. 

%  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1-13) 
is,  in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  usl     The 
days  since  the  ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  cease- 
less ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  xxiv,  58).    The  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  disciples  were  gathered  together,  wait- 
ing with  eager  expectation  for  the  coming  of  power 
from  on  high — of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new 
gifts  of  utterance.    The  day  of  Pentecost  had  come, 
which  they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  upon  as  the 
witness  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  giren  on 
Sinai.     Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the  sound  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as  Ezekicl  had  heard 
in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar  (Esek.  i,  24;  xliii,  2), 
at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol  of  a  spiritual  creative 
power  (comp.  xxxvii,  1-14;  Gen.  i,  2;  I  Kings  xix,  11 ; 
2  Chron.  v,  14;  Psa.  civ,  3,  4).     With  this  there  was 
another  sign  associated  even  more  closely  with  their 
thoughts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.    There  appeared  unto 
them  "  tongues  like  as  of  fire."     Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  through  the  "thick  cloud" 
(Exod.  xix,  18)  or  "eufolding"  the  divine  glory  (Elzek. 
i,  4).    Now  the  tongues  were  di8tribute<i  (^uffic/M- 
K6fii»fai)j  lighting  upon  each  of  them.    The  outward 
symbol  was  accompanied  by  an  inwanl  change.    They 
were  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  Baptist  and 
their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i,  15;  iv,  1),  though  they 
themselves '  had  as  yet  no  experience  of  a  like  kind« 
"  They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."    The  narrative  that  follows 
leaves  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  disciples  were  heard 
to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no  colloquial 
knowledge  previously.    The  direct  statement,  "  They 
heard  them  speaking,  each  man  in  his  own  dialect,"  the 
long  list  of  nations,  the  words  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
hearers — these  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  theo- 
ries of  Bleek,  Herder,  and  Bunsen  without  a  wilful  dis- 
tortion of  the  evidence. 

Having  thus  recited  the  facts  in  this  case,  we  inquirp. 
What  view  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenomenon  so  marvel- 
lous and  exceptional  ?  Let  lis  first  consider  what  Wews 
men  have  actuallv  taken. 

(1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church  has  been  that 
in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernat- 
ural knowledge  of  all  such  languages  as  they  needed 
for  their  work  as  evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  jter- 
roanent^  and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  if  it  had 
been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things.  With 
this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  nations.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  pointj*.  Augus- 
tine thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all  languages 
(IM  Verb,  AposL  clxxv,  8) ;  Chrysostom  that  each  had 
a  special  language  assigned  to  him,  and  that  this  was 
the  indication  of  the  countrv  which  he  was  called 
to  evangelize  {Horn,  in  Act,  ii).  Some  thought  that 
the  number  of  languages  spoken  was  seventy  or  seven- 
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ty-6ve«  after  Che  number  of  the  sons  of  Kosh  (Gren. 
x)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (ch.  xlvi),  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  after  that  of  the  disciples  (comp.  Barouius,  An- 
naL  i,  197).  Host  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the  Pente- 
costal gift  the  antithesis  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
BabeL  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity.  "  Poena  iin- 
fpcuiruni  dispersit  homines,  donum  linguarum  disperws 
in  unum  populum  coUegit"  (Grotius,  ad  ^>c.). 

We  notice  incidentally  that  parallels  have  been 
sought  in  Israelitish  history.  For  example,  there  had 
been,  it  was  said,  tongues  of  fire  on  the  original  Pente- 
cost (Scbneckenburger,  BtUrage,  p^  8,  rererring  to  Bux- 
torf,  De  Sfnag^  and  Philo,  De  DecaL),  The  later  rab- 
bios  were  not  without  their  legends  of  a  like  *'  baptism. 
of  fire."  Kicodemtis  ben-Gorion  and  Jochanan  ben- 
Zacbai,  men  of  great  holiness  and  wisdom,  went  into  an 
upper  chamber  to  expound  the  law,  and  the  house  be- 
g^  to  be  fidl  of  fire  (Lightfoot^  ffajm,  iti,  14;  Sch6tt- 
fpen,  f/or,  //«6.  in  Act,  ii).  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
mare  important  phenomenon,  it  deserves  notice  that 
there  are  analogies  in  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  that 
went  forth  from  the  mouth  of  God  on  Sinai  was  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  the  seventy  languages  of  the 
iioos  of  men  (Wettstein,  On  Acts  ii);  and  the  bath-koly 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  was  heard  by  every  roan 
in  his  own  tongue  (Schneckenburger,  Beitrage).  So, 
90  r^ards  the  power  of  speaking,  there  was  a  tradition 
that  the  great  rabbins  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  speak  all 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  direct  arguments  urged 
in  favorof  a  literal  view  of  the  Pentecostal  endowment : 
**  (cf)  The  power  in  question  was  virtually  promisetl  to 
the  apostles  by  the  very  duty  assippited  them.  They 
were  enjoined  to  'go  and  leach  all  nations,  baptizing 
Them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost/  They  were  to  be  witnesses  for  Christ 
*  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.'  But  how  could 
they  instnict  remote  tribes  whose  phraseology  was  a 
B«bel  to  them,  unless  they  were  divinely  qualified  for 
the  work?  (6)  This  power  was  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion.  The  old  economy  was  characteristically  rit- 
ualistic. It  addressed  the  eye,  and  made  an  impression 
hy  its  superb  ceremonial.  The  Christian  dispensation 
was  to  be  simple,  and  its  strength  would  lie  in  the 
preaching  of  the  wortl.  To  speak  with  other  tongues 
was  indeed  a  new  thing  on  the  earth,  but  so  was  the 
exigency  which  rendered  it  appropriate.  Judaism  was 
local — inade  purposely  restrictive  to  preclude  amalga- 
mation with  the  heathen.  Now  there  was  to  be  cath- 
olicity, and  what  could  better  symbolize  it  in  Christian 
agency  than  a  competence  to  instruct  the  whole  world, 
to  be  mouth  and  wiscUim  to  all  its  inhabitants?  (c) 
We  never  read  of  foreign  tongues  creating  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  or  requiring  laborious 
application  for  the  acquisition  of  them.  If.  we  look 
into  modem  missionary  reports,  we  meet  with  a  great 
deal  about  learning  the  languages  of  natives.  Why 
ia  there  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Test.,  nnU>ss 
because  they  were  acquired  supcmaturally  ?  (d)  The 
account  in  Acts  ii  is  explicit,  and  allows  of  no  uncer- 
tainty or  evasion.  The  speakers  were  Galileans,  capa- 
ble at  most  of  expressing  themselves  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew ;  and  a  multitude  of  foreigners  from  a  great 
many  regions  heard  themselves  accosted  as  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.  If  the  apostles  spoke  just  as  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  speak,  and  with  no  more  com- 
pass of  expression  than  suited  their  condition  and  his- 
tocT,  why  should  any  astonishment  have  been  produced 
bv  their  attainments?  But  the  multitude  were  con- 
Ifeended,  and  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  not 
merely  at  the  doctrines  propounded,  but,  specifically, 
because  every  roan  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
IsoMge,  How  came  Galilaans,  they  asked,  to  be  such 
linguists?  to  be  80  familiar  with  languages  alien  to 
their  annals?  There  is  here  an  obviousness  of  meaning 
wfaicb  DO  subtlety  or  sophistrv  can  ev^r  explain  away.". 
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Widely  diffused  as  this  view  of  the  Pentecostal  gift 
has  been,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  in  some  |)oints 
at  least,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the 
New  Test,  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the  gift  re- 
corded in  .the  Acts  connects  it,  not  so  much  with  the 
work  of  teaching  as  with  that  of  praise  and  adoration ; 
not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's  lives,  but  with  ex- 
ceptional epochs  in  them.  (In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, the  giftf  certainly  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  hearers;  and  even  among  the  Corinthians 
[I  Cyr.  xiv,  16,  17]  the  utterance,  when  properly  inter- 
preted, was  a  means  of  general  edification.)  It  came 
and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power  of  utterance 
— in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other  gift  of  proph- 
ecy with  which  it  was  so  often  associated  (Acts  ii,  16, 
17;  xix,  6) — and  was  not  possessed  by  them  as  a  thing 
to  be  used  this  way  or  that,  according  as  they  chose. 
(It  appears,  however,  that  even  the  prophetic  afflatus 
was  amenable  to  the  subject's  will  [  1  Oir.  xiv,  32],  and 
the  gift  in  question  was  to  be  voluntarily  exercised  or 
forborne  [  ver.  28-30  ].)  The  speech  of  Peter  which 
follows,  like  most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusa- 
lem audience,  was  spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.  (But 
this  does  not  prove  that  Peter  always  spoke  in  that 
language.)  When  Paul,  who  "spake  with  tongues 
more  than  all,"  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  his  using  the  language  of  Lycaonim  It  is  im- 
plied, however,  that  cither  he  or  Luke  understood  it 
(Acts  xiv,  11).  It  is  rarely  implied  in  the  discussion 
of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv  that  the  gift  was 
of  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.  The  objection 
that  if  it  had  been,  the  apostle  would  surely  have  told 
those  who  possessed  it  to  go  and  preach  to  the  outlying 
nations  of  the  heathen  worid,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
Church  by  what,  on  this  hypothesis,  would  have  been  a 
needless  and  oflTensive  ostentation  (comp.  Stanley,  Co- 
rtntkians  [2d  ed.],  p.  261),  may  readily  be  met  by  the 
consideration  that  Corinth,  as  a  seaport,  was  almost  as 
much  a  polyglot  community  as  Jerusalem.  Without 
laying  much  stress  on  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  work  by  Mark  as  an  interpreter  (cjO/ciji/cv- 
rifc)  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  h,  E,  iii,  30),  that  even  Paul 
was  accompanied  by  Titus  in  the  same  character — 
"Quia  mm  |>otuit  divinorum  senstium  majcstatero  dtgno 
Greci  eloquii  sermone  explicare*'  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Est  ins  on  2  Corinthiana  tt) — they  must  at  least  be  re- 
ceived as  testimonies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest 
to  the  phenomena  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  them 
as  those  have  done  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  testimony  of  Irenseus  (/i  dv,  Har.  vi,  6),  sometimes 
urged  in  support  of  the  common  view,  in  reality  decides 
nothing,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  against  it  {infra). 
It  isalsoaifirmed  that  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  apostolic  Church 
such  a  gift  was  unnecessary.  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin, 
the  three  languages  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
media  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.  Greek 
alone  sufficed,  as  the  New  Test,  shows  us,  for  the 
churches  of  the  West,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  for 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Rome  had  made  men  dUfiotiic  to  an  extent  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  speak 
in  a  language  imperfectly  acquired  by  speaker  and  hear- 
er, yet  foreign  to  them  both,  and  a  ver}*^  different  thing 
— and  one,  we  may  add,  highly  important  for  the /per- 
sona/ infiuence  requisite  to  Gospel  conviction — to  be 
able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  native  tongue  of  the 
congregation.  The  objection  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  actual  use  of  the  voluntary  power  of  foreign 
languages  by  the  apostles  in  propagating  the  Gospel  is 
merely  negative,  and  cannot  stand  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Equal- 
ly inconclusive  is  the  objection  against  i^e  ptychologi" 
ca/ character  of  the  miracle  of  a  sudden  importation  of 
a  language  not  learned;  for  it  lies  with  quite  as  much 
force  against  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
future  event,  apd  indeed  it  wx>uld  forbid,  not  only  all 
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prophecy,  but  all  inspiration  itself.  Tt  Is  a  sospicious 
circumstance  connected  with  all  this  class  of  objections 
that  their  essence  seems  to  lie  in  a  crypto-rationalistic 
spirit,  which  really  opposes  the  miraculous  altogether, 
and  seeks  on  every  occasion  to  explain  Scripture  prod- 
igies by  natural  causes.     See  Miuaclb. 

(2.)  Accordingly,  some  interpreters  have  advanced  an- 
other solution  of  the  difficulty  by  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any  irevr  power  be- 
stowed on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  impression  produced 
on  the  hearers.  Words  which  the  Galiliean  dlqpiples 
uttered  in  their  own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who 
listened  as  in  their  native  speech.  This  view  we  find 
adopted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  De  Spir.  Sanct, ),  dis- 
cussed, but  not  accepted,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
(OraL  c.  xliv),  and  reproduced  by  Erasmus  (ad  loc.), 
A  modification  of  the  same  theory  is  presented  by 
Schneckenburger  (^Be%trdge\  and  in  part  adopted  by 
Olshausen  ( loc,  dt, )  and  Neander  ( Pflanz,  u.  Leit,  i, 
15).  The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the  so- 
called  mesmeric  state,  are  referred  to  as  analogous. 
The  speaker  was  en  rapport  with  his  hearers;  the  lat- 
ter shared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and  so  heard 
them,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  in  their  own  tongues. 

There  are  weighty  reasons  against  this  hypothesis, 
(a)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement  of 
Acts  ii,  i,  "^They  began  to  speak  wit)i  other  tongues.'' 
(6)  It  at  once  multiplies  the  miracle  and  degrades  its 
character.  Not  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in  this 
case  the  subjects  of  it.  The  gift  no  longer  connects  it- 
self with  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  following  on  in- 
tense faith  and  earnest  prayer,  but  is  a  mere  physical 
prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who  are  altogether  wanting 
in  the  conditions  of  capacity  for  such  a  supernatural 
power  (Mark  xvi,  17).  (c)  It  involves  an  element  of 
falsehood.  The  miracle,  on  this  view,  was  wrought  to 
make  men  believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact,  {(l) 
It  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  I  Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  statements 
do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  may  be  an  exag- 
gerated report  of  what  actually  took  place — a  legend 
with  or  without  a  historical  foundation.  Those  who 
recognise  such  a  groundwork  see  in  *'the  rushing 
mighty  wind,"  the  hurricane  of  a  thunder-storm,  the 
fresh  breeze  of  morning;  in  the  "tongues  like  as  of 
fire,"  the  flashings  of  the  electric  fluid ;  in  the  **  speak- 
ing with  tongues,*'  the  loud,  screams  of  men,  not  all 
GalilsBans,  but  cciming  from  many  lands,  overpowered 
by  strong  excitement,  speaking  in  mystical,  figurative, 
abrupt  exclamations.  They  see  in  this  "the  cry  of 
the  new-bom  Christendom"  (Bunsen,  Hippohfttu,  ii,  12 ; 
Ewald,  Ge^ch.  Isr.  yi,  110 ;  Bleek,  he  ciL ;  Herder,  loc. 
cit,).  From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writers  such 
a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  is  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  in  detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the 
incredibility  of  any  fact  beyond  the  phenomenal  laws  of 
nature  and  the  falsehood  of  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

(4.)  What,  then,  we  finally  inquire  under  the  case 
in  question,  are  the  facts  actually  brought  before  us  ? 
What  inferences  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  them? 

(a)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples  in  oth- 
er langiuiges  than  their  own  Galilsean  Aramaic  is,  as 
has  been  said,  distinctly  assertetl. 

(6)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  have  been  primari- 
ly determined,  not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  Spirit  which  "  gave  them  utterance."  The  outward 
tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burning  fire" 
within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older  prophets, 
could  not  without  internal  violence  be  repressed  (Jer. 
XX,  9). 

(c)  The  word  used,  diro^cTycerdat,  not  merely  Xa- 
Xciv,  has  in  the  SepL  a  special,  though  not  an  exclu- 
sive, association  with  the  oracolar  speech  of  true  or 


false  prophets,  and  appoars  to  imply  some  pecoUar  and 
probably  impassioned  style  ( comp.  1  Chron.  xxv,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xiii,  9 ;  Trommii  Concordant,  s.  v. ;  Grotius  and 
Wettatein,  ad  locf  Andrewes,  Whitsuiidi^  /Semumaj 
vol.  i). 

(d)  The  "  tongues"  were  used  as  an  instrunienC,  not 
simply  of  teaching,  but  also  of  praise.  At  first,  indeed, 
there  were  none  prraent  to  be  taught.  The  disciples 
were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  equally  in  the  Spirit's 
gifts.  When  they  were  heanl  by  others,  it  was  chiefly 
as  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and  great  woriu 
of  God  {peyaXiia),  What  they  uttered  yiraa  not  so 
much  a  warning  or  reproof  or  exhortation  as  a  doxol- 
ofry  (Stanley,  loc.  cit, ;  Baumgarten,  Apotirfyesch.  §  3). 
The  assumption,  however,  appears  unwarranted  that 
when  the  work  of  teaching  began  it  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  utterance  of  ttrngues 
then  ceased. 

(e)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  '*  full  of 
new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men,  or  as  rhej 
themselves  had  been  before.  Some  recognised,  indeed, 
that  they  were  in  a  higher  state,  but  it  was  one  which, 
in  some  of  its  ontward  features,  had  a  counterfeit  like- 
ness in  the  lower.  When  Paul  uses — in  Eph.  v,  18, 
19  (Tr\TfpovfT^€  rrvevpaToc) — the  all  but  self-same  word 
which  Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  dk»- 
ciples  {lirXfiff^aav  ttv&j^toq  ayiov\  it  b  to'  contrast 
it  with  "  being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  with 
^  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(y*)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a  power 
above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental  life  lead  us 
to  a  region  where  our  words  should  be  **  wary  and  few." 
There  is  a  risk  of  seeming  to  reduce  to  the  known  or- 
der of  nature  that  which  is  by  confession  above  and  be- 
yond it.  In  this  and  in  other  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  possible,  without  irreverence  or  doubt — following  the 
guidance  which  Scripture '  itself  gives  us — to  trace  in 
what  way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remembered, 
then,  that  in  all  likelihood  similar  words  to  those  which 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples  be- 
fore. At  every  feast  which  they  had  ever  attended 
from  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as  that  which  was  pres- 
ent on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  pilgrims  of  each  nation 
uttering  their  praises  and  doxologies.  The  difference 
was  that,  before,  the  Galilsean  peasants  had  stood  in  that 
crowd  neither  heeding  nor  undentanding  nor  remem- 
bering what  they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  it; 
now,  they  had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  aud 
freely. 

ig)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of  praise, 
is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilm^it  of  the  prediction 
of  Joel  ii,  28.  The  twice-repeated  burden  of  that  pre- 
diction is, "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit,"  and  the  effect  on 
those  who  receive  it  is  that  ^  they  shall  prophesy."  We 
may  see,  therefore,  in  this  special  gift  that  which  is 
analogous  to  one  element  at  least  of  the  irpo^tinia  of 
the  Old  Test.;  but  the  element  of  teaching  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  prominenL  In  1  Cor.  xiv  the  gifl  of 
tongues  and  vpo^nia  (in  this  the  New-Test,  sense  of 
the  word)  are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  more  peculiarly  an- 
swers to  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  other  element  of 
prophecy  which  is  included  in  the  Old-Teat,  use  of  the 
word ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst 
of  song,  which  appears  under  that  name  in  the  two 
histories  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  6-13;  xix,  20-24),  and  in 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxv,  3). 

(A)  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essentially 
the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiv,  15-19, 
by  express  statement  in  x,  47;  xi,  16, 17;  xix,  6,  it  be- 
longs to  special  critical  epochs,  at  which  faith  is  at  its 
highest,  and  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands 
brought  men  into  the  same  state,  imparted  to  them  tlie 
same  g^ft,  as  they  had  themtdvea  experienoed.   In  this 
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iy  too,  the  exerdae  of  the  gift  is  at  onoe  connected 
with,  and  distingabhed  from,  "  prophecy*'  in  ito  New- 
Test,  aenae. 

8.  The  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller 
data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  claaafied  and  compared, 
arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their  worth,  placed 
under  regulation.  This  fact  is  in  itself  significant. 
Though  recognised  as  coming  from  the  one  Divine 
Spirir,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted  from  the  con- 
trol of  man's  reason  and  conscience.  The  Spirit  acts 
through  the  calm  judgment  of  the  apostle  or  the 
Church,  not  less,  but  more,  authoritatively  than  in  the 
moat  rapturous  and  wonderful  utterances.  The  facts 
^rbich  may  be  gathered  in  this  case  are  briefly  these : 

(1.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not 
confined  to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  If  we 
find  them  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  by  implica- 
tion at  Thessalonica  also  (1  Thess.  v,  19),  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  were  frequently  recurring  wherever 
the  spirits  of  men  were  passing  through  the  same 
stages  of  experience. 

(2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts  in  both  the  lists  given 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii,  a-10, 28-80)  places  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the  scale. 
They  are  not  among  the  greater  gifts  which  men  are 
to  **  covet  earnestly**  (ver.  81;  xiv,  5).  As  signs  of  a 
Hie  quickened  into  expression  where  before  it  had  been 
dead  and  dumb,  the  apostle  could  wish  that  **  they  all 
spake  with  tongues"  (ibid.),  could  rejoice  that  he  him- 
self "spake  with  tongues  more  than  they  air  (ver.  18). 
Ic  was  good  to  have  known  the  working  of  a  power 
raising  them  above  the  common  level  of  their  conscious- 
nesei  They  belonged,  however,  to  the  childhood  of  the 
Christian  life,  not  to  its  maturity  (ver.  20).  They 
brought  with  them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ver.  23). 
The  only  safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to  **  forbid 
them"  (ver.  89),  not  to  *'  quench''  them  (I  These,  v,  19), 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life  of  which  this  was  the 
first  Qttennce  should  be  crushed  and  extinguished  too ; 
bnt  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite  them. 

(S.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  ^'tongne*'  (now 
used,  BB  it  were,  technically,  without  the  epithet  **  new" 
or  **  other")  is  that  it  is  unintelligible  unless  *' inter- 
preted" {dupfiriv€vofUiif  to  trandaie  in  course).  The 
man  "speaks  mysteries," prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in 
the  tongne  {iv  mfcvftari  as  equivalent  to  iv  yXuntam  1 
Cor.  xiv,  16,  16),  but  no  one  understands  him  {aKovit), 
He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  himself. 
The  wfVfia  in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  vovc  (ver.  14).  He  speaks  not  to  men,  but  to 
himself  and  to  God  (oomp.  Chrysost.  Horn,  85,  tn  1  Cor,), 
lo  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might,  and  did,  con- 
tribute to  the  building-up  of  a  man's  own  life  (1  (^r. 
xiv,  4).  This  might  be  the  only  way  in  which  some 
natures  could  be  roused  out  of  the  apathy  of  a  sensual 
life  or  the  dulness  of  a  formal  ritual  The  ecstasy  of 
adoration  which  seemed  to  men  madness  might  be  a  re- 
freshment unspeakable  to  one  who  was  weary  with  the 
sobtle  questionings  of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  famil- 
iar and  intelligible  words  were  fraught  with  recollec- 
tions of  controversial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of 
doubt  (oomp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  power  as  to  this 
use  of  the  gift  by  Irving,  Morning  Watch,  v,  78). 

(4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the  apostle 
into  what  appears  at  first  a  contradiction.  **  Tongues 
are  fur  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to  those  who  do  not 
believe ;  yet  the  effect  on  nnbelievers  is  not  that  of  at- 
tiscting,  but  repelling.  A  meeting  in  which  the  gift 
of  tongues  was  exercised  without  restraint  would  seem 
to  a  heathen  visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense 
Christian  (the  iSwrri^,  the  man  without  a  x^pifffia),  to 
be  an  assembly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  may  help  as  to  explain  the  paradox.  The 
tongues  are  a  sign.  They  witness  that  the  daily  ex- 
pertenoe  of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  their  spiritual  pow- 
Cfsu  They  disturb^  startle,  awaken,  are  given  ctV  ru 
JcwXifrrar^ai  (Chrysost.  Ilonu  B6f  in  1  Cur,),  but  the}* 


are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  grounds  of  conviction  and 
belief  (so  Const,  A  post,  c.  viii).  •  They  involve  of  neces- 
sity a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  feelings.  Therefore  it  is  that,  for 
those  who  believe  already,  prophecy  is  the  greater  gifr. 
Five  clear  words  spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  roan  to 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  another  are  better  than  ten 
thousand  of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phe- 
nomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  th^e  also 
were  *<  tongues"  in  the  sense  of  being  languages,  of 
which  the-  speakers  had  little  or  no  previous  knowl- 
edge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Acts  ii,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  onlv  unusual 
forms  of  speech  (Bleek),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Bunsen), 
or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in  Olshausen, 
ad  loc).  The  question  is  not  one  for  a  dogmatic  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  leading  us  to  look  on  the  phenomena  of  Pen- 
tecost as  representative.  It  must  have  been  from  them 
that  the  word  tongue  derived  its  new  and  special  mean- 
ing. The  companion  of  Paul  and  Paul  himself  were 
likely  to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  absence  of  a  distinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
probaUe  that  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
form  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  "divers  kinds  of 
tongues"  (1  CoR  xii,  28),  the  ^tonguea  of  men"  (xiii,  1), 
point  to  differences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier 
to  conceive  of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inarticu- 
late. The  position  maintained  by  Lightfoot  {Harm.of 
Gosp.  on  Acts  ii),  that  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in 
the  power  of  speaking  and  understanding  the  true  He- 
brew of  the  Old  Test.,  may  appear  somewhat  extrava- 
gant, but  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  words  had  over  the  minds  of  Greek  con- 
verts at  Corinth  a  power  which  they  failed  to  exercise 
when  translated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 
tongues  were  probably,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  that  lan- 
guage. Thus,  the  **  Maranatha"  of  1  Cor.  xvi,  22,  com- 
pared with  xii,  8,  leads  to  the  Inference  that  the  word 
had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counterfeit  inspiration. 
It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to  cry  vl  66a,  as  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  fatherhood  of  God  (Rom.  viii,  16;  GaL 
iv,  6).  If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  the 
**  tongues  of  angels"  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  1,  it  must  be  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  words  surpassing  human  utterance 
which  Paul  heard  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii,  4),  and 
these,  again,  with  the  great  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xix,  1-6;  Stanley,  &>& 
cit. ;  Ewald,  Gesck,  Isr,  vi,  117).  The  retention  of  other 
words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison  in 
that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  same  feeling  operating  in  other  ways  after  the  spe- 
cial power  had  oeaised. 

(6.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii,  we  have  to  think  of 
some  peculiar  style  of  enunciation  as  frequently  char- 
acterizing the  exercise  of  the  '*  tongues."  The  analo- 
gies which  suggest  themselves  to  Paul's  mind  are  those 
of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xiv,  7, 8). 
In  the  case  of  one  "  singing  in  the  spirit"  (ver.  16),  but 
not  with  the  understanding  also,  the  strain  of  ecstat- 
ic melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could 
perceive.  To  "  sing  and  make  melody"  is  specially 
characteristic  of  those  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  V,  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  distinctly 
musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the  minds  of  men, 
we  may  trace  in  the  "cry"  (Rom.  viii,  16;  GaL  iv,  6) 
and  the  "ineflbble  groanings"  (Rom.  viii,  26)  which  are 
distinctly  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  To 
those  who  know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as 
the  organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  charm 
which  belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states,  the  in- 
fluence even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered,  especially 
of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which  is  not  that  of 
our  common  life  (comp.  Hilar.  Disc  Comnu  m  1  Cor^ 
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xiv\  it  will  not  seem  strange  that,  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  intellectual  cunsciousneasi  the  gift  should 
take  its  place  among  the  means  by  which  a  man  "  built 
up"  his  own  life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  pres- 
ent to  expound  his  utterances,  to  "  edify"  others  also. 
Neander  {PJianz,  u,  fjcU.  i,  15)  refers  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  upon  hearers 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Latin  in  which 
he  preachetl  {0pp.  ii,  119,  ed.  Mabillon)  as  an  instance 
of  this.  Like  phenomena  are  related  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  {Acfa  Sanctorum^  June 
24  and  April  5),  of  which  this  is  probably  the  explana- 
tion. (Comp.  also  Wolff,  Curao  PhUolog,  iii  Nov,  Test., 
A  cfs  iu) 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues,"  there  was,  as  the 
words  just  used  remind  us,  the  corresponding  power  of 
interpretation.  It  might  belong  to  any  listener  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  27).  It  might  belong  to  the  speaker  himself  when 
be  returned  to  the  ordinary  level  of  conscious  thought 
(ver.  13).  Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has 
been  here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter bad  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic  or 
others,  which  had  mingled,  more  or  less  largely,  with 
what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning  and  an 
order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without  either;  to 
follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  roost  intricate  windings 
of  the  enraptured  spirit;  to  trace  the  sul||le  associations 
which  linked  together  words  and  thoughts  that  seemed 
at  first  to  have  no  point  of  contact.  Under  the  action 
of  one  with  this  insight,  the  wild  utterances  of  the 
** tongues"  might  become  a  treasure-house  of  deep 
truths.  Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  not  even  this  was 
possible.  The  power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound. 
As  the  pipe  or  harp,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at 
random  over  the  strings,  but  with  no  diooroX^,  no  mu- 
sical interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  "  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form,  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  interpretation.  There  might  be  a 
strange  awfulnesa,  or  a  strange  sweetness  as  of  **  the 
tongues  of  angels;"  but  what  it  meant  was  known  only 
to  God  (ver.  7-11).  ^ 

(8.)  It  is  probable  that,  at  this  later  period,  and  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  (which  appears,  from  other  indica- 
tions, to  have  been  a  decidedly  sensuous  one),  the  gift 
in  question  had  somewhat  degenerated  from  its  Pente- 
costal purity  into  a  demonstrative  form,  in  which  the 
human  fancy  and  nervous  susceptibility  had  given  a 
looser  rein  to  the  external  manifestations  of  what  was 
essentially  and  truly  a  divine  impulse.  The  history  of 
modern  religious  excitements  affords  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  this  tendency. 

4.  As  to  other  indications  in  early  times  we  may  re- 
mark: 

(1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the  Ephe- 
sians.  From  the  Pastoral  Kpistles,  from  those  of  Peter 
and  John,  they  arte  altogethei*  absent,  and  this  is  in  it- 
self significant.  The  life  of  the  apostle  and  of  the 
Church  has  passed  into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state. 
Wide  truths,  abiding  graces,  tiiese  are  what  he  him- 
self jives  in  and  exhorts  others  to  rest  on,  rather  than 
exceptional  ;^api(r/iara,  however  marvellous.  The 
"  tongues"  are  already  "  ceasing"  (1  Cor.  xiii,  8),  as  a 
thing  belonging  to  the  past.  Love,  which  even  when 
"tongues"  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen  to  be  above  all 
gifts,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  "  tongues"  was  gradual.  As  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  when 
the  irpoifffiTiia  of  the  apostolic  age  passed  into  the  di- 
SaffKoXia  that  remained  permanently  in  the  Church,  so 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  "  tongues"  were  still 
heard,  though  less  frequently,  and  with  less  striking  re- 
sults. The  testimony  of  Irenssus  {Ado,  Hcer,  v,  6)  that 
there  were  brethren  in  his  time  "  who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tymgues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has  some- 


times been  alleged  td  pfove,  the  permanence  of  the  gift 
in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of  evangelizini^ 
(Wordsworth,  On  A  cts  ii),  must  be  admitted  as  evitience 
of  the  existence  of  phenomena  like  those  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  part  which  they  had  filled  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church  was  supplied  by  the  "  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs"  of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these, 
distinct  in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  mystic  names  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such,  e.  g.,  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ends  his  Ua^ayutyo^,  and  the  earliest  Sibylline 
verses),  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the  ecstatic  ut* 
terances  in  which  the  strong  feelings  of  adoration  had 
original^  shown  themselves  (Nitzsch,  CArittL  Lehre^  ii, 
268). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all  traces 
of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Eusebius  (Contjn. 
in  Ps(uxlv\)  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  tone  in  which 
Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  {Comm,  in  1  Cor.  xixi)  is 
that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole  subject  to  be  obscure, 
because  there  are  no  phenomena  within  his  own  expe- 
rience at  all  answering  to  it.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  Church  was  to  maintain  reverence  and  order,  and 
to  repress  all  approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those 
who  yielded  to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertul- 
lian  {infra),  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Symptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  an  evil  showed  them- 
selves in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople — wild,  inar- 
ticidate  cries,  wonls  passionate  but  of  little  meaning,  al- 
most convulsive  gestures — and  were  met  by  Chrysostom 
with  the  sternest  possible  reproof  (^om.  in /4a.tn,  2  [ed. 
Migne,  vi,  100]). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  first 
days  bestowed  upon  the  Church  for  a  definite  purpose 
were  gradually  but  quickly  withdrawn  from  men  when 
the  apostles  and  those  who  had  learned  Christ  from  their 
lips  had  fallen  asleep.  Among  these  supematnral  pow- 
ers we  can  well  believe  that  the  earliest  withdrawn  were 
those  new  tongues  first  heard  in  their  strange  sweetness 
on  that  Pentecostal  morning,  needing  then  no  inter- 
preter ;  those  tongues  which  during  the  birth-throes  of 
Christianity  gave  utterance  to  the  rapturous  joy  ami 
thankfulness  of  the  first  believers.  They  were  a  power, 
however,  which,  if  misused,  might  lead  men — as  history 
has  subsequently  shown — into  confusion,  feverish  dreams, 
and  morbid  imaginings,  a  condition  of  thought  which 
would  utterly  unfit  men  and  women  for  the  stem  an<l 
earnest  duties  of  their  several  callings — in  a  word,  a  life 
unreal  and  unhealthy.  Therefore  that  chapter  of  sa- 
creil  history  which  tells  of  these  communings  of  men 
with  the  unseen,  that  beautified  with  unearthly  glory 
the  Uvea  of  the  brave  witnesses  who  first  gave  up  all  for 
Christ,  was  closed  up  forever  when  the  **  tongues"  hail 
done  their  work  (see  De  Wette,  AposteUfeKh,  p.  23-2C). 

III.  A  ncient  and  Modem  Quiui-ParaUds.  —  A  wttler 
question  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we  finti 
in  the  religious  history  of  mankind  any  facts  analogous 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  "  tongues?"  Reot^inising, 
as  we  do,  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in 
its  origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  forcshadow- 
ings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other  ^^a/siV/mra 
of  the  Spirit,  wisdom,  prophecy,  helps,  governments,  had, 
or  have,  analogies,  in  special  stittes  of  men's  spiritual 
life,  at  other  times  and  under  other  conditions,  and  so 
may  these.  The  three  characteristic  phenomena  are, 
especially  in  its  Corinthian  phase,  as  has  been  seen — (a) 
an  ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  unconsciousnesa,  the 
human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a  power  above 
itself;  (6)  the  utterance  of  words  in  tones  startling  and 
impressive,  but  often  conveying  no  distinct  meaning; 
(c)  the  use  of  languages  which  the  speaker  was  of  him- 
self unable  to  converse  in. 
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1.  The  history  of  the  Old  Teat  presents  us  ivlth 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  ac- 
oompaDiments  of  this  nature.  The  worti  includes  some- 
thing more  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct  message  of 
God.  Saul  and  his  messengers  come  under  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on  the  gruund  all  night, 
stripped  of  his  kingly  armor,  and  joining  in  the  wild 
chant  of  the  company  of  prophets,  or  pouring  out  his 
own  utterances  to  the  sound  of  their  music  (1  8am.  xix, 
24 ;  comp.  Stanley,  loc  ciL). 

2.  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  divin- 
CVB  of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  As  they,  in 
their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were  counterfeits  of  those 
who  truly  bore  the  name,  so  we  may  venture  to  trace 
in  other  things  that  which  resembled,  more  or  less  close- 
\y,  what  had  accompanied  the  exercise  of  the  divine 
gift.  And  here  we  have  distinct  records  of  strange, 
mysterious  intonations.  The  ventriloquist  wizards  (ol 
iyyaoTpitiv^oi,  oi  Ik  r^c  KotXiaQ  ^taivowiy)  "  peep  and 
mutter''  (Isa.  viii,  19).  The  **  voice  of  one  who  has  a 
familiar  spirit**  comes  low  oat  of  the  ground  (xxix,  4). 
The  false  prophets  simulate  with  their  tongues  (Sept. 
iKJiaXXovTac  rpo^rciac  y\(o<r(nii:)  the  low  voice  with 
which  the  true  pn>phets  announced  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  (Jer.  xxiii,3l;  comp.  Gesenius,  Theaaur,  s.  v. 

3.  The  quotation  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  21)  from  Isa. 
xxviii,  1 1  (**  With  men  of  other  tongues  [iv  inpoyXtoff- 
aoijc^  and  other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this  people")  has 
a  significance  of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight.  The 
common  interpretation  sees  in  that  passage  only  a  dec- 
laration that  those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
prophets  should  be  taught  a  sharp  lesson  by  the  lips  of 
alien  conquerors.  Ewald  {Prophet,  ad  loc.),  dissatisfied 
with  this,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  of  thunder 
striking  terror  into  men's  minds.  Paul,  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  ^  tongues**  present  to  his  mind,  saw  in 
them  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words.  Those  who 
turned  aside  from  the  true  prophetic  message  should  be 
left  to  the  darker, "  stammering,"  more  mysterious  utter- 
ances, which  were  in  the  older  what  the  ''tongues" 
vrere  in  the  later  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
text  thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix,  7.  There  also 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is  to  be 
the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the  counter- 
feit (comp.  especially  the  Sept,  6  irpofifTJiQ  o  iraptorri' 
CMC,  av^ptiiiroc  6  irvivfiaro^opoi). 

^  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  presents,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  oi^iastic  state,  the  con- 
dition of  the  ftavTiQ  as  distinct  from  the  vpo^rfrriCy  in 
which  the  wisest  of  Greek  thinkers  recognised  the  lower 
type  of  inspiration  (Plato,  Timaus,  72  b ;  Bleek,  loc,  cit,). 
The  Pythoness  and  the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a 
power  which  they  cannot  resist.  They  labor  under  the 
alBatiis  of  the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  (**  nee 
mortaie  aonans"),  often  hardly  coherent,  burst  from  their 
lipe.  It  remained  for  interpreters  to  collect  the  scattered 
utterances,  and  to  give  them  shape  and  meaning  (Vir- 
gil, jEfL  vi,  45,  98  sq.). 

5.  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  accounts 
of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Ter- 
tuUian  (/>e  A  nim,  c  9),  as  a  Montanist,  claims  the  **  rev- 
elationam  charismata"  as  given  to  a  sister  of  that  sect. 
They  came  to  her  "inter  dominica  solemnia;"  she  was, 
*'per  ecstasin,  in  spirito,"  conversing  with  angels,  and 
with  the  Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries 
C  sacramenta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  movement 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  tlie  ISth  century,  the  proph- 
esyings  of  the  16th  in  England,  the  early  history  of  the 
disciples  of  George  Fox,  that  of  the  Jansenists  in  France, 
the  revivals  under  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  those  of  a 
later  date  in  Sweden,  America,  and  Ireland,  have,  in  like 
ipaniier,  been  finiitfiU  in  ecstatic  pheqomena  more  or 


less  doiely  resembling  those  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

6.  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ISth  century  presents  some  facts  of 
special  interest  The  terrible  sufferings  caused  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  pressing  with 
intolerable  severity  on  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  persecuted  flocks  met  together  with  every  feeling 
ef  faith  and  hupe  strung  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  ac- 
customed order  of  worship  was  broken,  and  laboring 
men,  children,  and  female  servants  spoke  with  raptur- 
ous eloquence  as  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  in 
1686,  then  crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fresh 
violence  in  1700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost  Eu- 
ropean celebrity.  Refugees  arrived  in  London  in  1706 
claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy,  Cry  from  Ike 
Desert;  Peyrat,  Pcutors  in  the  Wildemesi),  An  Eng- 
lishman, John  Lacy,  became  first  a  convert  and  then  a 
leader.  The  convulsive  ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect 
drew  down  the  ridicule  of  Shaftesbury  (OnKnthutiasm). 
Calamy  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against 
their  pretensions  {Caveat  agtiintt  the  New  Prophets). 
They  gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley, 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable  learn- 
ing, who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  position  which 
reminds  us  of  that  of  Henry  Drummond  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  IrvRig  (Bulkley,  Defence  of  the  l^rophets). 
Here,  also,  there  was  a  strong  contagious  excitement 
Nicholstni,  the  Baxter  of  the  sect,  published  a  confession 
that  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  resist  it  {Falsehood 
of  the  New  Prophets\  though  he  afterwards  came  to 
look  upon  his  companions  as  *' enthusiastic  impostors.*' 
What  is  specially  noticeable  is  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  claimed  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkley  declares  that  he 
had  heard  Lacy  repeat  long  sentences  in  Latin,  and  an- 
other speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not  in  the  Spirit, 
they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  (Narrative^  p.  92).  The 
characteristic  thought  of  all  the  revelations  was  that 
thev  were  the  true  children  of  God.    Almost  everv  or- 
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acle  began  with  "  My  child !"  as  its  characteristic  word 
(Peyrst,  i,  235-318).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange 
revivalist  movement  was  spreading  nearly  at  the  same 
time  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the  only 
subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and  prayed  with 
a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Relation,  etc,  p.  81 ;  Bulkley, 
Narrative f  p.  46). 

7.  The  so  -  called  Unknown  Tongues,  which  mani- 
fested themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent  Square,  pre- 
sent a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data  for 
judging  of  its  nature  arc  more  copious.  Here,  more 
than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were  the  conditions  of 
long,  eager  expectation  fixed  bnx)ding  over  one  central 
thought,  the  mind  strained  to  a  preternatural  tension. 
Suddenly,  now  from  one,  now  from  another,  chiefly 
from  women,  devout  but  illiterate,  mysterious  soun<i!< 
were  heard.  Voices  which  at  other  times  were  harsh 
and  unpleasing  became,  when  **  singing  in  the  Spirit," 
perfectly  harmonious  (Cardale,  Narrative j  in  Atomhiff 
Watchy  ii,  871,  872).  See  the  independent  testimony 
of  archdeacon  Stopford.  He  had  listened  to  the  "  un- 
known tongue,"  and  had  found  it  **  a  sound  such  as  I 
never  heard  before,  unearthlv  and  unaccountable."  He 
recognised  precisely  the  same  sounds  in  the  Irish  re- 
vivals of  1869  {Work  and  Counterwork^  P»  !!)•  Thow 
who  spoke,  men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore 
witness  to  their  inability  to  control  themselves  (Baxter, 
Narratire,  p.  6, 9, 12),  to  iheir  being  led,  they  knew  not 
how.  to  speak  in  a  **  triumphant  chant"  (ihid,  p.  46. 81). 
The  man  over  whom  tlioy  exercised  so  strange  a  power 
has  left  on  record  his  testimony,  thnt  to  him  they  seem- 
ed to  embody  a  more  than  earthly  muhic,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  "tongues"  of  the  apostolic  age  had  been 
as  the  archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's 
chants  and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oli- 
phant,  Life  of  Ji-ving^  ii,  208).    To  those  who  were 
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without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unin- 
telligible gibberish,  the  yeiU  aiid  groans  of  madmen 
(newspapers  of  1881,  paasim).  Sometimes  it  was  as- 
serted that  fragments  of  known  languages—- Spanish, 
Italian,  Greek,  Hebrew — were  mingled  together  in  the 
utterances  of  those  who  spoke  in  the  power  (Baxter, 
Narrativf,  p.  138, 134).  Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon 
of  mere  sounds  {ibid,).  The  speaker  was  commonly  un- 
able to  interpret  what  he  uttered.  Sometimes  the  of- 
fice was  undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interest- 
ing summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs,  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irtwg^  vol.  ii.  T  hose 
who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Morning  Watch ^  and 
especially  to  Irving's  series  of  pspers  on  the  Gifi*  of 
the  Spirit  in  vols,  iii,  iv,  and  v.  Whatever  other  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  facts,  there  exists  no 
ground  for  imputing  a  deliberate  impostnre  to  any  of 
ibe  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 
8.  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  body 
the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a  wonder- 
ful and  abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium  of  fever,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in  their  old  age  lan- 
guages which  they  have  never  heard  or  spoken  since 
their  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of  their  common 
speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant  and  untaught,  re- 
peat long  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  which 
they  had  once  heard,  without  in  any  degree  under- 
standing or  intending  to  remember  them.  In  all  such 
cases  the  marvellous  power  is  the  accompaniment  of 
disease,  and  passes  away  when  the  patient  returns  to 
his  usual  state,  to  the  healthy  equilibrium  and  interde- 
pendence of  the  life  of  sensation  and  of  thought  (Aber- 
crombie.  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  140-143;  Winslow,  Ob- 
scure Diseases  of  the  Brainy  p.  337, 360,  374;  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Phytic,  i,  128).  The  medi- 
leval  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in  tongues  be- 
longed to  those  who  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits  rests, 
obviously,  upon  like  psychological  phenomena  (Peter 
Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i,  10 ;  Bayle,  Diet.  s.  v. "  Gran- 

dier"). 

We  refer  to  the  above  singidar  phenomena  of  modem 
times  ngt  as  genuine  samples  of  the  scriptural  glossola' 
lia,  but  as  illustrating  some  of  the  physical  and  mental 
symptoms  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  In 
many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  Biblical  facts  have  been 
merely  imitated,  and  in  others  they  have  exercised  un- 
consciouslv  a  reproductive  |)ower.  See  Wieseler,  in  the 
Stud,  u,  Krit,  1838,  iii,  703 :  1839,  ii,  483 ;  iii,  752 ;  1843, 
iii,  659  sq.;  1847,  i,  55;  also  the  monographs  cited  by 
Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  73, 

IV.  This  subject  is  not  merely  curious  and  interest- 
ing, bat  full  of  practical  moment.     1.  It  shows  how 
well  the  Gospel  message  was  accredited  in  its  first 
promulgation.     It  fixes  attention  on  the  high  conse- 
quence of  preaching  the  Gospel;  of  declaring  its  mes- 
sage with  a  glowing,  burning  earnestness,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  live  coal  which  is  to  kindle  the  heart  from 
off  God's  altar.    2.  Inasmuch  as  the  tongues  of  fire  ap- 
pear to  have  rested  on   private  Christians  as  well  as 
apostles,  and  on  women  as  well  as  men — for  no  distinc- 
tion, no  exception,  is  made  in  the  narrative — we  are  ad- 
monished that  all  are  bound  in  the  measure  of  their 
ability  to  speak  for  God,  to  let  no  corrupt  communica- 
tion proceed  out  of  their  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto 
the  hearers.    3.  At  the  same  time  we  are  warned  that 
the  tongue  might  be  had  in  its  integrity  while  the  fire 
was  wanting  or  feeble.     Paul  himself,  though  avowing 
that  he  could  speak  with  tongues  more  than  they  all, 
felt  the  need  of  being  prayed  for  by  saints,  "  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  that  utterance 
might  be  given  him,  that  he  might  open  his  mouth 
boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel."    4. 
We  learn,  finally,  from  the  apostle  that  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  were  better  than  this  physical  endowment,  as 
having  a  more  abidipg  character. 


Tonsure  (Lat.  tongura,  shaving)  is  a  name  given 
to  the  distingaishing  mark  of  the  clei^  of  the  Kumish 
Church,  formed  by  shaving  off  some  of  the  hair.  The 
custom  b  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  century.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  censured 
as  unbecoming  spiritual  persons,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  among  the  tokens  of  penance.  Albaspinaeus 
notes,  "  It  was  customary  to  use  shaving  even  to  bald- 
ness, and  sprinkling  the  head  with  ashes,  as  signs  of 
sorrow  and  repentance;  but  the  priests  of  God  were 
not  to  be  thus  treated ;"  which  shows  that  the  ancients 
then  knew  nothing  of  this  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to 
the  ordination  or  life  of  the  clergy.  The  ancient  ton- 
sure, therefore,  was  not  a  shaven  crown,  for  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  others,  equally  inveigh  against  this  as 
a  ceremony  of  the  priests  of  Isis ;  it  was  only  an  obli- 
gation on  the  monks  and  deigy  to  wear  decent  and 
short  hair,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  canons  that  ap- 
point it.  The  tonisure  in  early  times  was  called  corona 
dericalis,  and  the  clergy  coronati,  not,  however,  from 
their  shaven  crowns,  but  from  the  form  of  the  ancient 
tonsure,  which  was  made  in  a  circular  figure  by  cutting 
away  the  hair  a  little  from  the  croMm  of  the  head  and 
leaving  a  circle  hanging  downwards.  At  first  the  low- 
est church  servants  wore  their  hair  short  as  a  mark 
of  servitude,  and  the  monks,  out  of  humility,  imitated 
them,  and  in  the  6th  century  the  clergy  adopted  the 
fashion. 

The ybrm  of  the  tonsure  varied  in  different  cbnrches, 
and  the  varieties  of  it  are  of  some  historical  interest. 
That  of  the  Roman  Church,  called  the  **  Tonsure  of 
Peter,"  consisted  of  shaving  the  crown  as  well  as  the 
back  of  the  head,  so  that  there  remained  a  circular  ring 
or  crown  of  hair.  This  was  the  form  in  use  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  the  Scottish  (or  Irish)  tonsure, 
which  was  in  use  in  Ireland,  in  North  Britain,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  in  which  the  Irish  missionaries 
had  preached,  the  entire  front  of  the  head  was  shaved, 
leaving  it  bare  as  far  back  as  the  line  from  ear  to  ear. 
This  tonsure  was  called  "  the  tonsure  of  James,"  and 
sometimes  of  *'  Simon  the  Magician."  The  Greeks  and 
other  Orientals  shaved  the  whole  head.  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Irish  form  of  tonsure  from  the  apos- 
tolic times  leil  to  its  being  held  both  in  Ireland  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  other  churches  of  Irish  foundation, 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance,  insomuch  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  form  was  almost  the  occa- 
sion of  a  schism. 

As  to  the  signification  of  the  tonsure,  the  catechism 
of  the  CJoimcil  of  Trent  says  that  it  was  intended  to  sig- 
nify that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  in  all  things  so  to 
comport  themselves  as  to  carry  about  them  the  figure 
and  likeness  of  Christ.  Anthony,  archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence, says,  *'  The  shaving  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bead 
signifies  that  they  ought  to  have  a  mind  free  for  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things.  I'he  tonsure  over  the 
ears  denotes  that  they  ought  not  to  have  dull  senses,  or 
be  involved  in  worldly  matters,  which  are  designated 
by  the  hair.  But  the  cut  of  the  hair  in  form  of  a  circle 
designates  the  royal  dignity  which  they  have,  and  be- 
cause they  ought  to  regulate  themselves  and  others  ac- 
cording to  the  virtues."  The  circle  formed  at  the  back 
of  the  head  by  the  tonsure  is  enlarged  as  the  person 
rises  in  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Originally  the  tonsitre 
was  merely  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  initiation  in  or^ 
ders,  and  was  only  performed  in  the  act  of  administer- 
ing the  higher  order;  but  about  the  7th  century  it 
came  to  be  used  as  a  distinct  and  independent  cere- 
monial; and  a  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  b 
to  be  considered  in  itself  as  an  order,  and  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  what  are  called  '*  minor  orders."  The 
now  received  opinion  of  Catholic  writers  b  that  tonsure 
b  not  an  order,  but  only  a  preparation  for  orders.  Con- 
cealment had  already  been  forbidden  in  Edgar's  canon, 
and  by  Anselm,  in  1102;  and  Peckham,  in  1281,  com- 
plains that  the  clergy  covered  it  out  of  sight  with  hair 
lacea.    See  Bingham,  Ckriit^  Antig,  bk.  vi,  ch.  ir»  §  1^ 
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17;  Tii,!!!,!  6;  VTiicoUj Sac  Arck^Bol 8. r. \  Wetser 
II.  Welte,  Kirchenr-LeXn  8.  v. 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  an  English  clergA^man,  the 
800  of  John  HornCi  was  born  in  Westminster,  June 
25,  1736,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton 
schools  and  Sl  John's  College,  Cambridge,  graduating 
in  1758.  He  became  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Black- 
heath,  took  orders,  and  served  as  curate  in  Kent.  In 
1760  he  received  priest's  orders,  and  for  three  years  had 
charge  of  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford.  After  going 
to  France  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Elwes,  of 
Berkshire,  he  returned  in  1767  and  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  politics,  laboring  to  secure  the  election  of  hb  friend 
WUkes  from  Middlesex.  He  became  (1769)  one  of  the 
foanders  of  the  '*  Society  for  Supporting  the  Bill  of 
Rights,**  but  quarrelled  with  Wilkes  and  was  attacked 
hy  Jiinioa,  but  sacoessfuUy  defended  himself.  In  1778 
he  formally  resigned  his  living,  designing  to  study  law; 
andf  rendering  great  assistance  to  a  Mr.  Tooke  of  Pur- 
ley,  in  Sarrey,  was  made  by  him  his  heir.  He  changed 
his  name  to  Tooke  in  1782,  and  received  £8000  from 
the  property.  He  opposed  the  American  war,  and,  ac- 
cusing the  king's  troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the 
Americans  at  Lexington,  was  convicted  of  libel,  and 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
j£200.  When  released,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  bat  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  being  a  cler- 
gyman. In  1790  be  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament,  and  in  1794  was  tried  for  high-treason,  but 
was  acquitted.  Defeated  again  in  1796,  he  succeeded 
in  1801  in  being  elected  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum ;  and  retained  his  seat  till 
the  dissolution  in  1802,  the  decision  of  Parliament  (that 
no  one  in  priest's  orders  could  be  a  member)  disqualify- 
ing him  from  sitting  again.  He  retired  to  Wimbleton, 
where  he  died,  March  18, 1812.  Mr.  Tooke  published, 
The  Petition  of  an  Englishman  (1765) : — Sermon  (before 
1773)  i-^LetUr  to  John  Dunning  (1778. 8vo)  '.—Letter  to 
Lord  A»hburton  (1782,  8vo): — 'Etna  Unpo^vTa,  or 
the  Dtvertiong  of  Purity  (1786,  8vo) :— and  other  pam- 
phlets. See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthort, 
a.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Tooth  ("|0,  $h^  dSovQ),  The  Hebrew  word  is  by 
some  derived  from  I^S^i "  to  change"  or  ''  repeat,"  be- 
cause the  teeth  are  changed,  or  replaced  by  others ;  but 
it  better  comes  fVom  )3^,  to  sharpen.  So  likewise  the 
Greek  6iovc  is  said  to  be  quasi  t^ov£,  from  e^w,  ^*  to 
eat;*^  and  the  Latin  dens,  quasi  edens,  "eating."  But 
the  three  words  are  probably  all  primitives,  and  the 
latter  two  at  least  are  etymologically  connected  with 
the  EngUsb  tooth, 

L  in  the  tingular  this  term  occurs  first  with  refer- 
ence to  the  literal  member  itself  in  roan,  the  loss  of 
which,  by  violence,  b  specified  by  Moses,  in  illustra- 
tion of  bis  law  concerning  ta/ionet,  **  tooth  for  tooth'* 
(Ezod.  xzi,  24).  This  outrage  occurring  between  free- 
men (or  between  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner,  Lev.  xxiv, 
22)  admitted,  like  other  cases  of  maiming,  most  proba- 
bly of  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  under  private  ar- 
rangement, unless  the  injured  party  proved  exorbitant 
in  his  demand,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  the  judge, 
who  seems  addressed  in  Deut.  xix,  21.  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  renders  the  words, "  the  price  of  a  tooth  for 
a  toothy"  in  Ezod.  xxi,  24,  Lev.  xxiv,  20,  and  Deut. 
xix,  21  (comp^  Josephus,  Aid,  iv,  8,85,  and  see  the  art. 
PuansHMKNT  in  this  Cydopadia) ;  but  if  a  master  inflict- 
ed this  irreparable  damage  upon  a  servant,  i.  e.  slave,  of 
either  sex,  he  was  punished  by  the  absolute  loss  of  the 
slaTe*s  services  (Exod.  xxi,  27).  The  same  law  ap- 
plied if  the  alave  was  a  Gentile,  notwithstanding  the 
national  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Selden,  De  Jure 
Nat,  et  GenL  iv,  1, 468).  Our  Lord's  oomnoent  upon  the 
law  (Mattk  V,  88),  which  wss  much  abused  in  his  time 
(Home,  Introd,  ii,  877, 6th  ed.),  prohibits  no  more  than 
rtiaiiaiion  npon  the  it^urtr  (rtp  jroytiptf),  not  such  a 


defence  of  our  innocence  as  may  consist  in  words,  but 
private  revenge,  and  especially  with  such  a  disposition 
as  actuated  the  aggressor,  with  impetuous  rage  or  ha- 
tred. His  exhortations  relate  rather  to  those  injuries 
which  cannot  be  redressed  by  the  magistrate  or  by 
course  of  law ;  these  we  should  bear  rather  than  resort 
to  revenge  (see  RosenmUller,  Grottus,  and  Whitby,  ad 
loc).  Indeed,  the  hermeneutics  of  our  Lord's  precepts 
in  bis  Sermon  on  the  Mount  require  much  knowledge, 
care,  and  discrimination,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prima  facie 
interpretation  of  them,  which  has  often  been  given,  at 
variance  with  his  intention,  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  natural  justice,  and  productive  of  false  ideas  of  Chris- 
tian duty. 

In  FMuiii,  7  we  have  *^n^,  for  the  human  jawbone; 
for  that  of  an  ass  (Judg.  xv,  15-17,  may  ova, "  maxillam, 
L  e.  mandibulam ;"  which  becomes  UD3Q  in  ver.  19, 

rbv  XoKKov  r6v  Iv  ry  aiayovi, "  molarem  dentem  in 
maxilla  asini")  [see  Samson];  and  for  that  of  levia- 
than (Job  xl,  14,  rb  x^IXoc,  nuixiUam),  See  Jaw.  A 
"  broken  (or  rather  **  bad,"  ^^7*  ^^^  ^  decayed ;  Vulg. 
dens  putridusf  toolV*  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxv,  19,  as 
funiishing  an  apt  similitude  of  **  confidence  in  an  un- 
faithful man  in  the  time  of  trouble."  **  The  teeth  of 
beasts,"  or  rather  "  tooth,"  "jQ?,  is  a  phrase  expressive  of 
devastation  by  wild  animals ;  thus,  **  I  will  send  the 
tooth  of  beasts  upon  them"  (Deut  xxxii,  24),  nsna*')t^ 

(dSovraQ  ^pitntVf  denies  hestiarum;  comp.2  Kings  xvii, 
25> 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  a 
sharp  cliff  or  summit  of  a  rock  (Job  xxxix,  28);  thus, 
"^  The  eagle  dwelleth  and  abideth  upon  the  tooth  of  the 

rock,"  5?0"]C3"??  (}v  l^oxjl  werpac,  inaccessis  rupi- 
hu).  So  also  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4),  "  a  sharp  rock  on  the 
one  side  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side,"  '^OSl'^tS 
(pSo^£  mrpacy  quasi  in  modum  dentium  scopuU) ;  these 
eminences  were  named  Bozez  and  Seneh. 

II.  Tbbtii,  O^f  TD,  shnma'yim  (ddovrtg),  is  found  in 
the  dual  number  only,  referring  to  the  two  rows,  yet 
used  for  the  plural  (1  Sam.  ii,  18).  The  word  occurs 
first  with  reference  to  the  literal  organs  in  man  (Gen. 
xlix,  12),<<His  teeth  shall  be  white  with  milk,"  which 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  to  mean  "  wl^iteness 
greater  than  milk"(4  yaXaflacte  candidiores ;  Numb, 
xi,  38  J  Prov.  x,  26  ?  Cant  iv,  2 ;  vi,  6).  Although  tS^|© 
be  the  general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the  Hebrews  had  a 
distinct  term  for  the  molars,  or  jaw  teeth,  especially  of 
the  larger  animals;  thus,  nij^PQ  (Job  xxix,  17;  Psa. 
Ivii,  4;  Prov.  xxx,  14;  Joel  i,6);  and  by  transposition 
n'lrribp  (Psa.  Iviii,  6,  ftvXaif  moia  and  molares).  The 
apparent  teeth  of  the  leviathan  Q^yrus  dentium)  are, 
however,  called  0*^90  (Job  xli,  14).  Ivory,  *^  elephants' 
teeth,"  1  Kings  x,22,  is  simply  D^9t9  (Sept omits;  Vulg. 
dentes  elephantorum^ ;  dens  in  Latin  is  sometimes  so 
used.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  21  the  word  is  D'^arisd  {MtmQ 
iXi^avTivout  ebur),  where  l^  evidently  denotes  a  tooth ; 
but  the  signification  of  the  latter  part,  D^Sn,  is  un- 
known, and  Gesenius  thinks  that  the  form  of  the  word 
nnay  be  so  comipted  as  to  disguise  its  original  meaning. 
May  it  not  be  of  foreign  origin,  imported  with  the  ma- 
terial from  Ophir?     See  Ivort. 

In  other  passages  the  reference  to  teeth  is  metaphor- 
ical; thus,  "a flesh-hook  with  three  teeth,"  that  is,  prongs 
(1  Sam.  ii,  13).  See  Hook.  "  The  teeth  of  lions"  is  a 
symbol  of  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  wicked  (Job 
iv,  10).  **  To  take  one's  flesh  into  one's  teeth"  signifies 
to  gnaw  it  with  anguish  (xiii,  14 ;  comp.  Kev.  xvi,  10). 
"  The  skin  of  his  teeth,"  with  which  Job  says  he  had 
"  escaped"  in  his  afiiiction,  is  understood  by  the  Vulgate, 
of  the  lips — "dereltcta  sunt  tantumroodo  labia  circa 
dentes  roeos;"  but  Gesenius  understands  it  as  a  prover^ 
bial  expreanon,  meaning,  I  have  scarcely  a  sound  spot 
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hi  tey  body. '  "  To  smite  upon  the  jaw-bone**  and  "  t6 
break  the  teeth*'  mean  to  disf^race  and  to  disable  (Psa. 
iii,  7;  comp.  Mic.  vi,  18 ;  1  Kings  xx,  35 ;  Lam.  iii,  30). 
The  teeth  of  calumniators,  etc.,  are  compared  to  "spears 
and  arrows*'  (Psa,  Ivii,  4;  comp.  1  Sara,  xxir,  9).     To 
break  the  teeth  of  such  persons  means  to  disable  them 
(  Psa.  Iviii,  6).   To  escape  the  malice  of  enemies  is  called 
an  "escape  from  their  teeth*'  (cxxiv,  6;  Zecb.  ix,  7). 
Oppression  is  compared  to  "jaw-teeth  like  swords,  and 
grinders  like  knives"  (Prov.  xxx,  14).     Beautiful  teeth 
are  compared  to  **  sheep  newly  shorn  and  washed"  in 
Cant,  iv,  2;  vi,  6;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  com- 
parison, "  whereof  every  one  beareth  twins,  and  none  is 
barren  among  Ihem,"  is  much  better  rendered  by  Le 
Clerc, "  all  of  them  twins,  and  none  hath  lost  his  fellow." 
*^  To  break  the  teeth  with  gravel  stones"  is  a  most  hy- 
perbolical metaphor  for  inflicting  the  harshest  disap- 
pointment (Lam.  iii,  16).     "  Iron  teeth"  are  the  symbol 
of  destructive  power  (Dan.  vii,  7, 19).    A  nation  having 
the  teeth  of  lions,  and  the  cheek-teeth  or  a  great  lion, 
denotes  one  which  devours  with  irresistible  force  (Joel 
i,  6 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxi,  2 ;  Kev.  ix,  8).    "  Prophets  who 
bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry  Peace,"  a*e  greedy  and 
hypocritical  prophets  (Mic  iii,  5).     **To  take  away 
blood  out  of  the  mouth,  and  abominations  from  between 
the  teeth,"  means  to  rescue  the  intended  victims  of 
cruelty  (Zech.  ix,  7).    "  Cleanness  of  teeth"  is  a  periph- 
rasis for  hunger,  famine  (Amos  iv,  6;  Sept.  yofi^- 
atrfiov  diovTiov ,  Syromachus  and  Theodotion,  ira^a- 
pifffiov).     Gnashing  of  teelh  means,  properly,  grinding 
the  teeth  with  rage  or  despair.    The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  p'^H  (Job  zvi,  9;  Lam.  ii,  16;  Psa.  xxxv, 
16;  xxxvii,  12;  cxii,  10);  it  is  invariably  rendered  in 
the  Sept,  fipvxtti^  and  in  the  Vnlg.  infrettio^fremoj'rendo 
(see  also  Acts  vii,  54 ;  Ecclus.  Ii,  2).     In  the  New  Test, 
it  is  said  of  the  epileptic  child  (Mark  ix,  18),  rpi^€i  Toi'Q 
o^t'iVTai'f  slrulet  dentibus.    The  phrase  &  fipvyfibg  t&v 
6S6vTiov  is  in  the  Vulgate  **  stridor  dentin m"  (Matt, 
viii,  12;  xiii,  42. 50;  xxii,  13;  xxiv,  51;  xxv,  80;  Luke 
xiii,  28).     Suidas  detines  fipvyfioi  *  rptofid^  dSovnav. 
(ialen,  6  avb  twv  6^6vT*av  <TvyKpovofi(vwv  ^l/off^oi. 
The  phrase  *Mest  thou  gnash  thy  teeth"  (Ecclus.  xxx, 
10)  is  yofupiaofi^  Tovt;  SSoirra^  aov.     "To  cast  in  the 
teeth"  is  an  old  English  phrase  (for  the  Hebrew  has  no 
such  idiom),  signifying  to  reproach ;  thus  "  the  thieves 
who  were  crucitied  with  Jesus  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth,"  u;v€i?tsOV  avrov  (Matt,  xxvii,  44;  Vulg.  tm- 
properabant  ei;  compare  also  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  version  of  Psa.  xiii,  11).    rS^B'^D, "  a  sharp  thresh- 
ing instrument  having  teeth,"  literally  "edges"  (Isa. 
xli,  15).     The  action  of  acids  on  the  teeth  is  referred 
to  in  the  proverb  "  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ezek.  xviii, 
2) :  lyofi^aeavy  obstupuerunt  (Prov.  x,  26).— Kitto, 

Toparcby  {roicapxia,  government  of  a  district)  ^  a 
term  applied  in  one  passage  of  the  original  of  the  Apoc- 
r}'pha  (1  Macc.xi,  28)  to  indicate  three  districts  to  which 
elsewhere  (x,  30 ;  xi,  34)  the  name  vofioQ  is  given,  as 
also  in  Josephus  {A  nf,  xiii,  4, 9).  In  all  these  passages 
the  English  version  employs  the  term  "governments." 
The  three  "loparchies"  in  question  were  Aphaerima 
(A^aiptfia\  Lydda,  and  Ramarh.  They  had  been  de- 
tached from  Samaria,  Persia,  and  (talilee  respectively, 
some  time  before  the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and 
Alexander  Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeav- 
ored to  win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  to 
their  side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these  districts  without  any  pay- 
ment of  land-rax.  The  situation  of  Lydda  is  doubtful ; 
for  the  toparchy  Lydda  of  which  Pliny  speaks  (v,  14) 
is  situated  not  in  Persea,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Aphaerima  is  considered  by  Grotins  to  denote 
the  region  about  Bethel,  captured  by  Abijah  from  Jero- 
boam (2  Chnm.  xiii,  19).  Ramath  is  probably  the  fa- 
mous stronghold,  the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to 
thp  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  allied  sovereigns 


Ahab  And  JehdshaphAt  (1  Kings' s^ltli).'  Pliny  (v,  IT) 
mentions  ten  toparchies  in  Judm,  and  so  does  Joaepbus 
(War,  iii,  3, 6). 

The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of 
the  modern  Tnrkish  agalUcs^  and  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  TonapxriC  occurs  all  harmonize  with  the  view 
of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
collect  the  taxes  and  administer  justice  in  all  cases  af- 
fecting the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing payment,  would  have  the  command  of  a  small  mil- 
itar}'  force.  He  would  thus  be  the  lowest  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  a  despotic  administration  to  whom  troops 
would  be  intrusted;  and  hence  the  taunt  in  2  Kings 
xviii,  24,  and  Isa.  xxxvi,  9  (Sept.) :  itmc  ovoorpi^i^ 
rb  irpoffutirov  (HnO,  "captain")  roirap^ov  ivo^,  rwv 
dovXutv  TQV  KvpLov  fiov  Twv  iXa^iffrcuv ; — "  How  wilt 
thou  resist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very  least  of  my 
lord's  8la\'es?"  But  the  essential  character  of  the  to- 
parch is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  military  charac- 
ter is  altogether  subordinate  to  his  civiL  Hence  the 
word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli,  34  for  the  "officers  over 
the  land"  (*l^pB,  "overseer"),  who  were  instructed  to 
buy  op  the  fifVh  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  during  the 
seven  3'ears  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii,  3,  Theodotion 
uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense,  making  it 
equivalent  to  "  satraps"  (X^aB'J^^'nx, "  wise"),  and  the 
English  version  renders  the  original  by  "  princes ;"  but 
the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan.  iii,  2, 
27,  and  vi,  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a  subordinate 
functionary  is  contemplated.^Smith. 

Topaz  (T\'^Z^jpitdah%  apparently  of  non-Heb.  ety- 
mol<^y ;  Sept.  TOiraZiov ;  Yulg.  topazius),  a  gem  which 
was  the  second  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii,  17 ;  xxxix,  10).     It  was  one 
of  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  apparel  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13) ;  it  was  the  bright  stone  that 
garnished  the  ninth  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem (Rev.  xxi,  20).    In  Job  xxviii,  19,  where  wisdom  is 
contrasted  with  precious  articles,  it  is  said  that "  the  pit' 
dah  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it."    It  is,  according  to 
most  ancient  versions,  the  topaz  (roiraCiov;  Joaepbus, 
ruira^oc),  which  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  de- 
scribe as  being  of  a  golden  vellow  color  (Strabo,  xvi» 
770;  Diod.Sic.iii,39);  while' Pliny  (^is/.  A'<j/.  xxxvii, 
32)  states  t  hat  its  color  is  green.    The  topaz  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  is  generally  thought  to  be  our 
chrysolite,  while  their  chr^^solite  is  our  topaz.    Chryso- 
lite, which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  and 
peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron ;  it  is  so  sofl 
as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  care  (Mitchell  and 
Tennant,  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography^  p.  512).    See 
CiiRYSOLiTB.     Bellermann,  however  {Die  Urim  ttnd 
IVtumminif  p.  39),  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrys- 
olite of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  de- 
noted by  these  terms  at  the  present  day.    The  topaz  is 
a  precious  stone  having  a  strong  glass  lustre.     Ita  pre- 
vailing color  is  wino-yellow  of  every  degree  of  shade. 
The  dark  shade  of  this  color  passes  over  into  carnation 
red,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  into  lilac;  the  pale 
shade  of  the  wine-yellow  passes  into  grayish,  and  from 
yellowish-white  into  greenish-white  and  pale  green,  tin- 
cal,  and  celadon-green.    It  may  thus  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pitdah  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate was  the  yellow  topaz;  but  that  it  was  a  topaz 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.     In  the  passage  cited 
from  Job  thep^duh  is  connected  with  Cush ;  and  aa  the 
name  Cush  includes  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  intimation  coincides  with  the  stafemeni  of 
Pliny  and  others,  that  the  topazes  known  to  them  came 
from*  the  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red  Sea  (ffitt,  Nat, 
xxxvii,  8 ;  comp.  xi,  29),  whence  it  was  probably  brmight 
by  the  Phoenicians  (comp.  Ezek.  xxviii,  18).    See  Rtiii- 
OPIA.     Pliny  adds,  in  explanation  of  the  name,  that 
the  island  where  these  precious  stones  were  procuretl 
tvaa  surrounded  by  fogs,  and  was^  in  consoqueucc,  oftca 
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MMiglit  for  by  navigators;  and  that  hence  it  received 
its  naoae,  the  term  **topazin"  signifying,  in  the  Troglo- 
dyte tongue, "  to  seek"  (?). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Bohlen  seeks  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  word  In  the  Sanscrit  language,  in  which 
pita  means  "yellowish,''  "pale;"  and,  as  Gesenius  re- 
ituirks,  the  Greek  roird^tov  itself  might  seem  to  come 
frofn  the  Hebrew  niB^  by  transposition  into  MlSdB 
CrAesaur.  p.  1101).  See  Braunius,  De  VestUu,  p.  508; 
Uofmann,  MmeraL  i,  337;  Pareau,  Catntneat,  on  Job, 
p.3aS;  loiter, /;niikan(ie,ii,  675.— Kitto;  Smith.     See 


'phel  (Heb.  id,  b^Fl,  nwrtar;  Sept  To^oX ;  Vulg. 
Tkophet),  a  place  mentioned  in  Deut.  i,  1  as  a  boundary 
(?  on  the  N.  E.)  of  the  great  Sinai  tic  desert  of  Paran. 
It  has  therefore  been  with  great  probability  identified 
with  TufiUh  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palanf.  p.  210)  on  a  wady 
of  the  same  name  running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the 
north-west  into  the  Ghor  and  south-east  comer  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  Bibl,  Res,  ii,  570).  This  latter  is 
a  most  fertile  region,  having  many  springs  and  rivulets 
lowing  into  the  Ghor,  and  large  plantations  of  fruit- 
teeea,  whence  figs  are  exported.  The  bird  ito/fa,  a  kind 
of  p&rtridge,  is  found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
steinbock  pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together 
( Buivkhardt,  Holy  Land,  p.  405, 406).  The  brook  Tuf  1- 
Ich,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  is  still  the  recog- 
nised boundary  between  £dom  and  Moab  (Tristrami 
Land  of  Moab,  p.  57). 

To^'phet  ( Heb.  To'pheth,  r&h,  spittle,  as  in  Job 
xvii,  6 ;  i.  e.  abominable,  or,  perhaps,  place  of  hurmag ; 
Jer.  vii,  32  [second  time];  xix,  11,  12;  with  the  art., 
2  Kings  xxiii,  10  ["  Topheth"] ;  Jer.  vii,  31, 82 ;  xix,  6, 
%Bf  14;  once  Tophteh',  npfin,  Isa.  xxx,  33;  Sept.  Tw- 
^,  Ta^,  and  Qo^d ;  Viilg.  Tophet,  Topheth),  a  place 
near  Jerusalem,  where  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  af- 
terwards the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (comp.  Psa*  cvi,  38; 
Jer.  vii,  31).  It  is  first  mentioned,  in  the  order  of  time, 
by  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it  as  deep  and  large  and  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  fuel  (xxx,  33).  He  here  evidently 
calls  the  place  where  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed 
Tophet,  by  a  metonymy ;  for  it  was  probably  overthrown 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  quite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it,  since  Nob  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
station  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria  should  threaten 
Jerusalem  (x,  32),  where  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
^ven  a  very  exact  chorographical  description  of  his 
march  in  order  to  attack  the  city  (I^wth's  TransL  notes 
on  xxx,  33).  In  the  reformation  of  religion  by  king  Jo- 
siab,  he  caused  Topheth  to  be  defiled  in  order  to  sup- 
press idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10).  The  means  he  adopt- 
ed for  this  purpose  are  not  specified,  whether  by  throw- 
ing all  manner  of  filth  into  it,  as  well  as  by  overthrow- 
ing the  altars,  etc.,  as  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
seem  to  understand  it*  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  or- 
dered by  God  to  announce  from  this  spot  (xix,  14)  the 
approaching  captivity,  and  the  destruction,  both  by  the 
si^e  of  the  city  and  by  famine,  of  so  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  carcasses  should  be  here  buried,  as  that  it 
should  "  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  slaughter"  (vii,  81, 32; 
xix,  6, 1 1-14).  In  all  succeeding  ages  blood  has  flowed 
there  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and  unburied,  have 
filled  up  the  hollows;  and  it  may  be  that  underneath 
the  modem  gardens  and  terraces  there  lies  not  only  the 
debris  of  the  city,  but  the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — 
Komans,  Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Crusaders,  Moslems. 
Onoe  the  royal  music  grove  where  Solomon's  singers, 
with  voice  and  instrument,  regaled  the  king,  the  court, 
and  the  city ;  then  the  Temple  of  Baal,  the  high-place 
of  Moloch,  resounding  wiih  the  cries  of  burning  infants ; 
then  (in  syrab«)l)  the  place  where  is  the  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  prepared  for  Israel's  king  as 
MM  of  hts  cboioett  villas ;  then  degraded  and  defiled  till 


it  becomes  the  place  prepared  for  "  the  King,^'  at  the 
sound  of  whose  fall  the  nations  are  to  shake  (Kzek. 
xxxi,  16) ;  and  as  Paradise  and  Eden  pa^d  into  Baby- 
lon, so  Tophet  and  Ben  Hinnom  pass  into  Gehenna  and 
the  lake  of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold 
of  Milton's  mind ;  for  three  times  over,  within  fifty  lines, 
he  refers  to  "  the  opprobrious  hill,"  the  "  hill  of  scandal," 
the  "offensive  mountain,"  and  speaks  of  Solomon  mak- 
ing his  grove  in 

**  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Qehenua  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

See  Gkhenka. 

The  name  Tophet  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  de« 
rived  from  tdph,  or  drum,  fn>m  the  drums  used  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  children  when  made  to  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch.  Thu  was  a  received  Jewish  opinion. 
But  there  are  other  derivations;  that,  for  example,  of 
Jerome,  who  from  the  root  to  open  (FinD)  ascribes  to  it 
the  sense  of  latitude ;  of  RosenmttUer,  who  connects  it 
with  a  different  root  (HB^),  and  takes  it  to  mean  pteas- 
antness;  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  a  Persian  root,  finds  the 
sense  of  isiflaming,  burning  f  of  Rodiger  (in  Gesen.  The^ 
saur,  s.  v.),  who  takes  it  in  the  sense  a^JUth,  a  view  sub- 
stantially concurred  in  by  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  and  Thenius, 
though  derived  in  a  different  manner.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  probable  opinion,  as  it  seems,  also,  the  most  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  place.  See  B&ttcher,  De  Jnferis, 
i,  80,'85;  Panecius,  De  Topheth  (Yiteb.  1694). 

Tophet  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  J^rusa* 
lem,  for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  son-gate,  or  east  gate, 
to  go  to  it  (xix,  2).  It  was  in  "the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom"  (vii,  31),  which  is  "by  the  entry  of  the  east 
gate"  (xix,  2).  Thus  it  was  not  identical  with  Hinnom, 
as  some  have  written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Par- 
adise is  identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  «n  Hinnom,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  its 
chief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by  Siloam,  per- 
haps a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  Birket  el-Ham- 
ra.  The  New  Test,  does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocry- 
pha, nor  yet  Joeephus.  Jerome  is  the  first  who  notices 
it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his  time  the  name  had  dis- 
appeared, for  he  discusses  it  very  much  as  a  modem 
commentator  would  do,  only  mentioning  a  green  and 
fruitful  spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was :  "  Delubrum  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus,  Siloe 
fontibus  irrigatus"  (in  Jer,  vii),  Eusebius,  in  his  Ono- 
masticon,  under  the  word  0a^«^,  says, "  In  the  suburbs  of 
Ailah  is  still  shown  the  place  so  called,  to  which  is  adja- 
cent the  fuller's  pool  and  the  potter's  field,  or  the  parcel 
of  ground  Acheldamach."  Many  of  the  old  travellers 
(see  Felix  Fabri,  i,  891)  refer  to  Tophet,  or  Toph,  as  they 
call  it ;  but  they  give  no  information  as  to  the  locality. 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet,  name  and  grove,  is  gone,  and 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot ;  yet  the  references  of 
Scripture  and  the  present  features  of  the  locality  enable 
us  to  make  the  guess  with  the  same  tolerable  nearness 
as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Gethsemane  or  Scopus. — Kitto  { 
Smith ,  Fairbaim.  For  an  account  of  the  modem  as- 
pect of  the  place,  see  Robinson,  Research^,  i.  202  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  122  sq.  See 
Jerusalem. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montagur,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Famham,  Surrey,  Nov.  4, 1740,  and 
received  his  rudimentary  education  at  Westminster 
School.  It  being  necessary  for  his  mother  to  visit  Ire- 
land to  pursue  some  claims  to  an  estate,  he  accompanied 
her  there,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity  OoUege,  Dublin, 
from  which  he  graduated.  He  received  orders  June  6, 
17G2,  and,  after  some  time,  was  inducted  into  the  living 
of  Broadhembury,  Devonshire  \  but  on  account  of  his 
health  settled  in  London  in  1775,  where  he  officiated  in 
the  chapel  of  the  French  CalvinistJ),  Leicester  Fields. 
He  died  Aug.  11,  1778,  and,  agreeably  to  his  own  re- 
quest, was  buried  in  Tottenham  Court  ChapeL  The 
fame  of  Mr,  Toplf  dy  re^ts  chiefiy  upon  his  controversial 
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writings  against  the  Methodists,  and  a  few  hymns. 
Against  Wesley  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  confirm- 
ed antipathy,  and  employed  ridicule  as  well  as  argument 
in  opposing  his  opinions  and  conduct.  He  published, 
The  Doctrine  of  A  haolute  Predestination  Stated  and  A  «> 
§erted  (Lond.  1769;  N.  Y.  1778;  later  editions):— Lee««r 
to  Rev,  John  Wetley  (1770):— More  Work  for  Rev, 
John  Wesley  (1772, 8vo)  -.^Historie  Proof  of  ihe  Doc- 
trinal Calnmam  of  the  Church  of  England  (1774, 2  vols. 
8vo) :  —  The  Scheme  of  Christian  and  Philosophical 
Xecessiiy  Asserted  (1776,  8vo),  in  opposition  to  John 
Wesley's  Tract  on  that  subject :— Collection  of  Hymns  for 
Public  and  Private  Worship  (1776, 1787,  12mo) :— Z>y- 
ing  Avowal  (1778),  etc  He  was  for  some  years  editor 
of  The  Gospel  Magazine,  His  works  were  published 
after  his  death  by  his  executor  (1783, 8vo),  with  an  en- 
larged Memoir  (1825, 6  vols.  8vo).  One  of  his  most  cel- 
ebrated hymns  is — 

*'Rock  of  acres,  deft  for  roe, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee,"  etc 

See  AUtbone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  iii,  139, 190, 
210;  Belcher,  Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  248- 
250;  Christopher,  Hymn' writers  and  their  Hymns,  p. 
46-49. 

Toposraphioal  Terms.  We  have  had  contin- 
ual occasion  in  this  Cyclopaidia  to  point  out  the  great 
accuracy  with  which  these  are  used  in  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Scripture,  especially  the  Hebrew,  although 
often  obscured  by  the  want  of  exactness  and  uniformity 
in  the  A.  V.  It  is  our  purpose  under  the  present  head 
to  present  a  general  view  of  such  terms,  referring  for 
details  to  the  respective  articles.  In  this  we  chiefly 
condense  the  excellent  conspectus  given  by  Stanley  in 
the  appendix  to  his  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine,  See 
GuooaiVPHY. 

A.  Landw 

L.Traets  (indading  especialb'  depressions,  levels,  and 
barrens). 

1.  J^TiMic  (pp^),  a  vaUey,  nsed  In  general  (Numb,  ziv, 

25;  Josh,  viiljs;  ziil,i9,  2T;  Jndg.  1,19,34;  v,16;  1  Sara, 
vi,  IS  [BethAhemesh] ;  2  Sara,  xviii,  18  ["dale**] ;  1  Kin^rs 
XX,  2S:  1  Chron.  xii,  16;  Jer.  xxi,  18;  xxxi,40;  xlvii,  5; 
xiviii,S:  xlix,  4;  Mic  i,4):  or  ttpeciflCAlly  'Wale  of  Sid- 
dim"  (Gen.  xiv,  5,  8, 10),  "  valley  of  Shaveh"  (ver.  17), 
"  vale  of  Hebron"  (xxxvilf,  14),  "  valley  of  Achor"  (Josh, 
vil,  24,  M ;  XV.  T ;  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Hos.  il,  15),  "valley  of  Aja- 
lon"  (Josh.  X,  12),  "valley  of  Rephaim"  (xv,  8;  xvlil,  16; 
8  Sam.  V,  18,  22;  xxUi,  IS:  1  Chron.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9,  IS: 
Isa.  xvll.  5),  "  valley  of  Jezreel"  (Josh,  xvll,  16 ;  Jndff. 
vl,  33;  vil,  1, 8, 12;  Hos.  {,  6;  probably  also  1  Sam.  xxxi, 
7 :  1  Chron.  x,  7).  "  valley  of  Keaiz"  (Josh,  xviil,  21), "  val- 
ley of  Beih-rehob"  (ver.  28), "  valley  of  Blah"  (1  Sam.  xvli, 
«,  19 ;  xxi,  9). "  valley  of  Berachah"  (2  Chron.  xx,  26), "  val- 
ley of  Baca"  (Psa.  Ixxxlv,  6),  "  valley  of  Surcoth"  (Ix,  6 ; 
cvlii, T),  "valley  of  Oibeon" (I«a.  xxvlil, 21),  " vallev of  Je- 
hoehaphat'*  (J»el  iii,  2.  12),  "  valley  of  Decision"  (ver.  14), 
"  Beth-emek"  (Josh,  xix,  27). 

8.  Oey  (S^a  or  "^a),  a  ravine  (A.  V.  Invariably  "  valley")i 

nsed  generally  (Psa.  xxlii,  4;  Isa.  xxvlii,  1,4:  xl,  4:  Jer. 
ii,  83;  £zek.  vi,  3;  vil,  16;  xxxi,  12;  xxxii,  5;  xxzv,  8: 
xxxvi,  4, 6 :  Mic.  i,  6 :  Zech.  xiv,  4, 6),  and  speclflcally^  of 
Moab  (Numb,  xxi,  20:  Dent,  iii,  29 ;  iv,  46 :  xxxiv,  6),  Hin- 
iioin  (Josh.  XV,  8;  xviii,  16;  2  Kings  xxili,  10;  8  Chron. 
xxvlii,  3;  xxxlil,6:  Neh.  xi,  30;  Jer.  vii,  81,  32 ;  xix.  2,6; 
xxxii,  35 ;  prob.  Isa.  xxii,  1, 6 ;  alHO  "  valley-gate/'  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  9 ;  Neh.  ii,  13, 15;  111,  18),  Jiphthah-el  (Jo»b.  xix,  14, 
27),  Zeboira  (1  Sam.  xiii,  18;  comp.  Neb.  xi.  34),  Salt  (2 
Sam.  viii,  13 ;  2  Kines  xiv,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  12 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV,  11 ;  Pml  Ix,  title),  ZecThath ah  (2  Chron.  xiv,  10),  Char- 
ashim  (l  Chrou.  iv,  14;  "craftsmen,"  Neh.  xi,  35),  "pas- 
seneeT^^  (Ezek.  xxxix,  11),  Hamon-gog  (ver.  11,  16),  Ai 
(Josh,  viii,  2),  near  the  Jordan  (8  Kings  li,  16),  Qedor  (1 
Chron.  iv,  39). 

8.  Shavfh  (Hl^),  a  dale,  namely,  of  Klijathalm  (Nnmb. 
xxxii,  87),  and  the  kings  (Qen.  xiv,  17';  in  1  Sam.  xviil,  IS 
this  word  is  not  nsed). 

4.  MetsullAh  (nIblCQ)  a  dell  (Zeeh.  U  8)* 

6.  Bikdh  (H5j?a),  a  broad-pIaM  between  monntafns, 

nsed  gen  orally '(Dent,  viii,  7;  xi,  11 ;  Psa.  civ,  8;  Isa.  xll, 
18;  Ixili,  14;  xi,  4,  "  plain") ;  speciflcjilly  "valley  of  Jerf. 
cho"  (Deut.  xxxiv,  8),  "v.nlley  of  Mizpeh"  (Josh,  xl,  8), 
"valley  of  Lebanon"  (ver.  17  ;  xii,  7),  "valley  of  Megid- 
do"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  29;  Zech.  xii,  11),  "plain  of  Ono'* 
(Neh.  vi,  2),  "  plain  of  Av^n**  (Anus  i,J)),  "plain  of  Dnra" 


(Dan.  ill.  1), " pUIn  of MesopoUmia" (Reek. iiI,fiS, 84;  vifl, 
4 ;  xxxvii.  1, 8 ;  probably  the  same  as  "  phiiji  of  Shinar," 
Gen.  xi,  8). 

6.  Mitih&r  ('lilD'^Ta),  downs  or  table-land,  speciflcally  of 

the  plateau  of  Moab  (Dent.  Ill,  10 ;  iv.  43 ;  Josh,  xiil,  9, 16» 
17,  21 ;  XX,  8;  1  Kings  XX,  88,  85;  8  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Jer. 
xxi,  18 ;  xlviilj  8, 21). 

7.  8har6n  (^I^IS),  a  flat,  speciflcally  the  pasture -land 

along  the  Mediterranean  (Josh,  xtl,  19 ;  Cant  11,  8 ;  Isa. 
xxxiTl,  9 ;  xxxv,  2 ;  Ixv,  1),  perhaps  that  of  Gllead  (1  Chron. 
V.  16).  . 

8.  ShephalAh  (H^BD),  a  low  country,  speciflcally  the 

maritime  plain  ("vale,"  Deut.  I,  7;  Josh.  x.  40;  1  Kings 
X,  87 ;  8  Chron.  1, 16;  "valley,"  Josh.  Ix,  1 :  xi.  8,  16 ;  xii, 
8;  XV,  83;  Judg.  I,  9;  Jer.  xxxii,  44;  "plain,"  Jer.  xvii, 
26;  Obad.  19 ;  Zech.  vil,  7;  "  low  piain^'•  1  Chn»n.  xxvii, 
8S :  8  Chron.  Ix,  27 ;  "  low  country,"  xxvil,  10 ;  xxviil,  18; 
"Sephela,"  1  Mace  xii,  88). 

9.  Midbdr  02,^'0),  a  wildemsse  in  the  sense  of  an  open 
tract  of  unoccupied  common,  In  general  a  "desert"  or 
"  wilderness"  (Bxod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  3 ;  xxiii,  31 ;  Nnmb.  xx,  1 : 
Deut.  xxxiii,  10 ;  2  Chrou.  xxvi,  10 ;  Job  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xxi, 
1;  Jer.  XXV,  24,  etc.);  speciflcally  that  of  Slual  (Nnmb. 
xxxiii,  15»  16,  etc;  "south,"  P«ta.  Ixxv,  6);  sometimes 
(with  the  art.)  for  Arabia  in  general,  or  for  thoee  parts  of 
U  which  exteud  luto  PalesiTue  (Gen.  xxi,  14 ;  Josh,  viii, 
16 :  Judg.  1, 16). 

10.  Arabdh  (ni2"jS),  a  dfsert  as  such,  either  generally 

(" wilderness,"  "desert,"  or  " plain,"  Job  xxiv,  ft ;  xxxix, 
6;  Isa.  xxxiii,  9;  xxxv,  1,  6;  xl,  8;  xll,  19;  li,  8;  Jer.  li, 
6;  V,  6;  xvii,  6;  1, 12 ;  li,  48;  Amos  vl,  14;  Zech.  xiv,  lOJ, 
or  speciflcally  (lechnically,  with  the  hn.)tke  Arabah  ("des- 
ert,*^ Kxek.  xlvli,  8 ;  "  plain,"  Deut.  1, 1, 7 ;  ii,  8 ;  ill,  17 ;  iv, 
49 ;  Josh,  iii,  16 ;  viii,  14 ;  xl,  16 ;  xii,  1,3:1  Sam.  xxlil,  84 ; 
2  Sam.  ii,  29 :  iv,  7  :  8  Kings  xiv,  25 ;  xxv,  4;  Jer.  xxxix, 
4;  lii,7;  "plains,"  Josh. xi, 2;  xii, 8;  " champaign," Deui. 
xi,  80;  "Arabah,"  Josh,  xviil,  18;  "Beih-ariil>ah,"  xv, 
6),  or  (in  the  plur.  without  the  art.)  the  Gtiih-  or  "the 
plains'*  (2  Sam.  xv,  2S;  xvii,  IG)  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxll,  1 ; 
xxvi,  8,  63 ;  xxxi,  12;  xxxiii,  48.  49,  50;  xxxv,  1 :  xxxvi, 
13 :  Deiu.  xxxiv,  1, 8 ;  Josh,  xxiii,  32)  or  Jericho  (iv,  18 ;  v, 
10;  8  Kings  xxv,  5;  Jer.  xxxix,  5;  III,  8). 

11.  Jeshimtii  c'lTa'^p^),  a  wasU,  either  generally  (espe- 
cially of  the  "wilderness"  of  the  wandcrinjr,  DeuL  xxxll, 
10;  Psa.  Ixvill,  7 ;  "  desert,"  Psa.  Ixxvill,  40;  cvl,  14;  Isa. 
xliii,  19,  20;  "solitary."  Pwi.  evil,  4),  or  speciHcally  the 
barren  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea  ("  Je*'hiraon," 
Numb,  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  28;  xxxiii,  49;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  84; 
xxvi,  1,8). 

12.  Kikk^  (*^??\  «  «***^«  (primarily  and  often,  a  coin 
or  loaf),  speciflcally  (A.  V.  always  "plain")  the  floor  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  rnns  (2  Sam.  xvlli, 
28:  1  Kings  vil,  46;  8  Chrou.  Iv.  17 ;  Neh.  ill,  22;  xii,  28), 
or  the  oasis  that  formerly  existed  In  (the  sonthern  part  of) 
it  (Gen.  xill,  10, 11, 18;  xix,  17,  86, 88, 89;  Deut.  xxxiv,  8). 

Less  distinctive  than  the  above  are  the  terms  OtliUfth 

(nib'^bH),  eirelss,  nsed  in  the  general  sense  of  flrontlers 
("  borders,"  Josh,  xill,  8 ;  "  coasts,"  Joel  HI,  4),  or  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Jordan  ("  borders,"  Josh,  xxll,  10,  U ;  "  coun- 
try," Bzek.  xlvil,  8) ;  Carmil  (b^'^tS),  a  park,  employed 
(besides  its  use  as  a  proper  name)  in  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  a  well-cnltivated  region  ("frnitfnl  field,"  Isa.  x; 
8;  " fruitful  place,"  Jer.  iv,  26;  "plentiful  field,"  Isa.  xvl, 
10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  S3 ;  "  Carmel,"  2  Kings  xix,  83 ;  lea.  xxxvii, 
24) :  SodeA  (iTTiO),  ora5te  tand  ("field,"  "conntry,""land") ; 

ShsdemMi  {TWr6),  highly  culUvated  soA  ("fields'*  of 
Gomorrah,  Dent  xxxll,  88;  Kidron,  2  Kings  xxiii,  4;  Jer. 
xxxi, 40;  Heshbon,  Isa.  xvl,  8;  comp.  Hab.  Iii,  17);  AIM 

(bri&<)«  a  meadow,  employed  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and 
usually  in  composition :  Maarih  (M'n^^),  an  open  tract 
("  meadows"  of  Gibeah,  Judg.  xx,  88 ;  perhaps  for  '^'^^p, 
a  ease;  by  others  read  3*^7^,  Ai^m  the  wesCji  CheUsdh 
(flpbri),  a  (smooth)  plot  of  ground  (often  in  general  as  a 

"  portion"),  In  connection  with  Sad6h  ("  piece,"  "  parcel," 
etc)  or  without  it  ("field,"  "piece,"  "plot,"  etc);  AIb- 
phdh  (h&a),  a  height,  only  of  Dor  ("  borders,"  Josh, 
xl,  8;  "c<Mi8t,"xll,  88;  "region,"  1  Kings  Iv,  11),  or  S^ 
pheth  (r)B3),  in  the  same  connection  ("  countries,"  Josh, 
xvii,  11)  \CMbel  (ban),  a  diaftrict  (lit  aa  measurDd  by  a 
rope) ;  applied  as  a  general  topographical  division  ("por> 
ti<in,"  or  "coast,"  Josh,  xvll,  6^  14:  xix,  9, 89;  Zeph.  il,  B, 
6,7),  especially  to  Argob  ("region"  or  "c*mntry,"  Deut. 
iii,  4, 13, 14 ;  1  Kings  Iv,  n). 

If.  Elevations  (considered  as  snch,  wlthOQt  ref^renc«  to 
their  extent  of  area). 

1.  Har  (*)n),  a  viuntnUKin,  employed  for  tingle  summits 
(as  Sinai,  Qerlxlm,  Zloji,  Olivet)  or  for  raogea  <aa  L«b»« 
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nOD) ;  atoo  to  the  K«oeral  backbone  or  highland  of  Pales- 
tine, or  of  Jodab.  Bphraim,  etc.,  in  partlcalar  (A.  V.  **  mouo- 
Uiu,"  "mount,   **iiUr').    Occadoually  the  cognate  form 


U^  on  or  "lin)  is  employed  (umally  with  the  art.), 

peclally  with  reference  to  the  well-known  eminence  of 
thiit  name.  The  following  are  the  varions  elevatiuus  to 
which  Hen-  is  applied:  Abarim«  Amana  (Cant.  !▼,  8),  Ara- 
rat, Baalah,Baai-Hermon  (Jndg.  ill,  3 ;  comp.  Joeh.  xili, 
&X  Bethel,  Bether  (Cant,  tl,  7),  Carmel,  Bbal,  Kmek  (Josh, 
zill.  19),  Bphron  (xv,  9),  Oaaeh,  Gerlzim,  Qllboa,  Gilead, 
Halak  (xl,  IT),  Heres  (Jadg.  I,  86),  Hermon,  Hor,  Horeb, 
Jearim  (Joeh.  xv,  10),  Olivet  (Zech.  xiv,  4;  the  word  is 
not  used  In  2  Sam.  xv,  80),  Mlzar  (Psa.  xlli,  6),  Moriah, 
Nebo,  Paran  (Dent,  xxxili,  2),  Perazim  (Isa.  xxviil,  21), 
Samaria  a  Kings  xvi,  24),  Seir,  Sephar  ((9en.  x,  80^,  Si- 
nai, Sion  (Slrlou  or  Shenir,  all  names  ftir  Hermon,  Dent, 
ill,  9:  iv,48),  Sbapher  (Numb,  xxxiii,  28),Tttbor,  Zalmon 
(Jndg.  Ix,  48),  Zemaralm  (2  Chnm.  xili,  4),  Zion.  There 
are  aluo  the  monntains  of  the  Amorites,  o(  the  Amalek- 
Ites  (Jndg.  xli,  15),  of  Bphraim,  of  Bsan,  of  Israel,  of  Ju- 
dah,  of  NaphUli,  and  of  Bashan  (Psa.  IxvllI,  15). 

The  following  subordinate  terms  are  applied  to  parts 
or  feamres  of  monntains  In  personification  of  the  haman 
frame :  BJbtk  (Q9K*^),  head^  the  top  (Qeu.  vill,  5 ;  Bxod.  xix, 
90;  Dent.  xxxiv,l:  1  Kings  xvlil,42):  Atndth  (nnatS(), 
ears,  perh.  some  projection  on  the  snmmit  (Josh,  xix,  84) ; 
KaUtlph  (^nS),  the  thoulder^  the  brow  (DenU  xxxili,  12; 
Josh.  XV,  8,  lo";  XTill,  16) ;  Tsad  (IX),  the  sid«  or  hill-slope 
(1  Sam.  xxlli,  26;  2  Sam.  xili,  84)  \  Kiamh  (H^DS),  loins 

or  jtonAs,  i.  e.  base  (Josh,  xix,  12, 18) ;  TnHa  cA^),  a  rib, 
L  «.  spur  (2  Sam.  xvi,  18) :  Shekim.  (bs^),  back,  \.  e.  rear 
<Shechem) ;  AvMiAh  (MOM),  dhow,  i.  e.'bend  (11, 24) ;  Ksrs- 
tdh  (>13^^)k  tMgh,  1.  e.  recesses  (of  Mount  Bphraim,  Jndg. 
xix,  1, 18  ;'of  Lebanon,  2  Kings  xix,  88 :  Isa.  xzxvlll,  24). 

i.  Ot'MA  (Myaa;,  a  hOl  (as  In  the  A.  V.  invariably),  the 
Arabic  Jis6e(,  the  common  designation  of  less  Important 
or  Individual  eminences ;  applied  (besides  Its  general  use) 
to  Zion  (Isa.  xxxl,  4 ;  Bsek.  xxxlv,  26),  and  to  the  follow- 
ing: the  hill  of  the  foreskins  (Josh,  v,  8),  of  Phlnehas 
<xxiv,33),  ofMoreh  (Jndg.  vll,l).of  Uachilnh  (I  Sam.xxili, 
19 :  xxvl,  1),  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  il,  24),  of  Oareb  (Jer.  xxxl, 
89) :  also  an  element  of  the  proper  names  Glbeah,  Cteba 
or  Oaba,  and  Gibeon. 

8.  Tfl  (Vn),  a  hfOoek  (the  Arabic  TVO),  Is  a  diminutive 

monnd  or  knoll,  usually  an  artificial  heap  of  rubbish  (Dent. 
xni,17 ;  Josh,  vill,  28;  Jer.  xxx,  18 ;  xiix.  2) ;  often  an  ele- 
ment of  proper  namee,  as  Tel-Ablb,  Tel-ilarsha,  Tel-Me- 
lAh. 

The  two  following  are  rather  appropriations  of  appella- 
tives as  proper  names  than  general  designations  of  an 
elevated  ground ; 

4.  FingAh^  or  rather  hap-Piag^  (for  it  has  the  art. 

niDDH),  tk»  height  (comp.  Bngl.  "the  summit")*  was 
probably  the  ragged  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Moab  where 
It  suddenly  broke  down  into  the  declivity  towards  the 
I>ead  Sea  (Numb,  xxi,  20 ;  xxiil,  14 ;  Dent  ill,  17 ;  xxxlv,  1). 

&  Ophd  (Vb9),  a  swelling  mound  (so  of  tumors,  Deut. 
xxviil,  2T;  1  Sam.  Vj0,  etc.),  is  applied  to  BIlsha*s  resi- 
dence near  J[sjlslio  (2  Kings  v,  24),  elsewhere  (with  the 
donbtftiiexreption  of  Isa.  xxxii,  14 ;  Mlc  Iv,  8)  and  every- 
where with  the  art.,  to  the  sloping  tongue  of  Mouut  Mo- 
riah on  the  south  (2  Chron.  xxvli,  8 ;  xxxili,  14 ;  Neh.  ill, 
«6,2T;  ri,21). 

The  following,  likewise,  are  rather  designations  of  por- 
tlona  or  elements  of  hills  than  the  elevations  themselves : 

6.  MaaUh  (11^9^),  an  atoeni  or  rise,  used  (besides  its 
common  meanlug,  Jndg.  vill,  13)  of  several  localities :  that 
of  the  Scorpions  (Numb,  xxxlv,  4 ;  Josh,  xv,  8 ;  Jndff.  1, 
M),  of  Adnmmim  (Josb.  xv,  7;  xvili,  17),  of  Our  (2  Knigs 
fx.  27),  of  Ztx  (2  Chron.  xx,  16),  of  Lnhlth  (Isa.  xv,  G;  Jer. 
xlvlll,  6),  of  Bethhoron  (Josh,  x,  10),  of  Olivet  (1  Mncc.  Hi, 
16:  comp.  2  Sam.  xv,  8U),  and  Sanies  city  [probably  Beth- 
lehem] (1  Sam.  Ix,  11). 

7.  MorAd  (H^ilS),  a  dMemt  or  fall,  applied  (liesldes  its 
general  use,  Mlc.  1, 4)  to  the  declivity  of  the  Jordan  volley 
(Joeh.  vif,  S),  of  Bethhoron  (x,  10;  1  Mace,  ill,  24),  of  Ho- 
ronaim  (Jer.  xlviil,  5),  and  Olivet  (cara/Jaair,  Lnke  xix, 

%.  Shtphl  (^filS),  a  hart  spot  on  a  hill  ("high  place,** 
Numb,  xxiit,  8*;  iaa.  zli,  18 ;  xlix,  9;  Jer.  ill,  2, 21 ;  Iv,  11 ; 
Til,  29;  xll,12:xiv,6). 

9.  Ar6t»  C|f  ^*^2P),  tkpreeipiee  (*<cllfl;"  Job  xxx,  6). 

la  MiMgdb  OfiyO)^  a  binf  or  Inaccessible  steep,  as  a 
"  refhge**  (2  Sam.  xxll,  8 ;  Psa.  xvlli,  2 :  Isa.  xxv,  12,  etc.) : 
with  the  art,  a  particular  fortress  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviil,  1). 

11.  Ksphim  (D*^B3),  eraff$  or  rough  Isolated  *'  rocks**  (Job 
XXX,  6 ;  Jer.  ir,  21%    Hence  the,  Syriac  name  Cephas, 


There  remain  the  two  dlstlnctlTe  terms  for  a  stony 
prominence,  with  their  concomitants : 

12.  Tt&r  0^^)t  Chald.  and  Arab.  Tur,  a  roek  or  out- 
standing block  of  stone  whether  fixed  or  boulder,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  (A.V.  "rock"),  boih  literally  (Dent. xv, 
25 ;  2  Kings  v,  23,  etc.)  and  figuratlvel  v  (Psa.  xxxl,  2 :  Ixii, 
6,  etc.),  and  in  only  a  few  cases  rererring  to  the  height  or 
the  rock  (Nnmb.  xxiii,  1 ;  Psa.  1x1,  2,  etc.) ;  In  one  caee 
assuming  the  dignity  of  a  proper  name,  T)/re.  It  is  ifpe- 
ciflcally  applied  to  Horeb  (Bxod.  xvll,  6),  the  rock  of  Oi  eb 
(Jadg.  vil,  86;  Isa.  x,  26),  and  Is  an  element  of  the  names 
Helkalh-hazznrim  (2  Sam.  11, 16),  and  Beth-snr  (Josh,  xv, 
08). 

In  connection  with  Ts&r  twice  occnrs  the  peculiar  term 

Nikrdh  (H^pp),  a  hoU  or  "cleft"  (Bxod.  xxxiii,  22;  Isa. 
11,21).         ''* 

18.  SSki  {Si^)t  &  cUf  or  abrupt  and  elevated  rock,  espe- 
cially in  personification  (Psa.  xvili,  2;  xlii,  9,  etc.),  and  as 
a  parallel  with  Tn&r  (Psa.  xxxl,  2,  8:  Ixxviii,  15, 16;  Isa. 
11,21,  etc).  In  the  A.  V.  It  is  loosely  rendered  "rock," 
"stone.**  etc  It  is  applied  generally  to  the  spot  in  Ka- 
desh  whence  Moees  brought  forth  water  (Numb,  xx,  8, 10, 
11;  Neh.  ix,  15;  Psa.  Ixxviil,  16;  comp.  7W/ir,  in  Bzek. 
xvil),  to  the  rocks  of  Biam  (Jnds.  xv,  8, 11),  RImmon  (xx, 
45),  and  Sela-ham-mahlekotn  (1  Sam.  xxiil,  28) ;  also  as  n 

g roper  name  to  P^etra  (with  the  art.,  2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2 
hron.  xxv,  12;  and  prob.  Jndg.  1,  86;  without  the  art, 
Isa.  xvi,  1 ;  Obad.  8). 

In  exclusive  connection  with  SHa  sre  found  the  follow- 
ing descriptive  terms:  Chagavim  (D^ISn),  ehatniM  (Cant.  11, 

14;  Jer.  xlix,  16;  Obad.  8);  Setph  (C)'^Jp),  a  deft  (Jndg. 
XV,  8, 11 ;  Isa.  ii,  21 ;  Ivii,  6) ;  TMehtaeh'  (H^H^),  a  baid 
spot,  as  the  snmmit  of  a  n)ck  exposed  to  the  drying  snn 
(Neh.  iv,  18 ;  Bzek.  xxiv,  7, 8;  xxvl,  4, 14) ;  iSeklk  (P**p3), 
a  erantiy  or  fissure  (Isa.  vil,  19;  Jer.  xili,  4;  xvi,  16) ;  and 
SMn  (yO),  a  ^oocA  or  sharp  edge  or  end  of  a  cnig  (Job 

xxxix,  28;  1  Sam.  xiv,  4, 5) ;  also  as  a  proper  name  (vii, 
12). 

B.  Watkb. 
I.  Floiring  (Including  the  valley  or  bed  through  which 
it  courses) ;  of  these  the  first  two  are  the  most  general  and 
distinctively  descriptive. 

1.  Nahdr  C^nS),  a  perennial  river  (as  almost  always  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.),  the  Arab,  nahr ;  nsed  generally  In  the 
poetical  books  of  watercourses  and  of  the  sea  (Job  xiv, 
11;  XX,  17;  xxll,16;  xxviil,  11;  xl,28;  Psa.xxiv,2;  xlvl, 
4;  Ixxviii,  16;  xclil,3;  xcvlll,8;  cv,41;  evil,  88 ;  Cant  vill, 
7 ;  Isa.  xvili,  2, 7 ;  xxxiii,  21 ;  xli,  18 ;  xlii,  16 ;  xllli,  2, 19, 
20;  1,2;  Ivi,  12);  also  a  stream  of  fire  (Dan.  vii,  10) ;  and 
specifically  to  some  of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Bgypt  (Gen.  11, 10, 18, 14 ;  xv,  18 ;  Bxod.  vii,  9:  viii, 6 ; 
2  Kings  V,  12 ;  xvll,  6 ;  xvili,  11 ;  1  Chron.  V,  26;  Ezra  vill, 
15, 21, 31, 86 :  Ii*a.  xvili,  1 ;  xix,  6»  0;  Jer.  xlvi,  7, 8 ;  Bzek. 
i,  1,  3 ;  Hi.  15, 28 ;  X,  15,  20,  22 ;  xxxii,  2, 14 ;  xiiil,  8 :  Dan. 
x,4;  Zepn.  Ill,  10),  especially  the  Buphrates  (Isa.  vil,  20; 


never  the  Jordan  (unless,  perhaps,  that  or  the  Desd  Sea 
be  intended  in  Psa.  Ivi,  6;  Ixxlv.  16;  Hab.  HI,  8, 9):  and 
with  the  art  It  specifically  designates  the  Eupbrates, 
either  alone  (Gen.  xxxl,  21;  xxxvi,  87;  Bxod.  xxlli,  81 ; 
Numb,  xxii,  5 ;  xxiv.  6;  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  3, 14, 15 ;  2  Sam.  x, 
16;  1  Kings  lv.21,24;  xiv,  16;  1  Chron.  I,  48;  xix,  16;  9 
Chron.  Ix,  26 ;  Neh.  ii,  7, 9 ;  ill,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8 ;  Ixxx,  11 ; 
Isa.  vlil,7;  xi,16:  xxvil,12:  xlviil,  18:  llx,19:  and  so  In 
the  phrase  In  Ezra,  "beyond  the  river")  or  with  the  name 
added  (Gen.  ii,  14;  xv,  18;  Dent  1,  7;  xl,  24;  Josh.  1,  4; 
2  Sum.  vill,  8;  2  Kings  xxiii,  20;  xxiv,  7;  1  Chron.  v,  9; 
xvili,  8:  Jer.  xlvl,  2,  6,10);  while  In  the  plural  it  appar- 
ently denotes  the  canals  or  branches  of  the  same  river 
(Psa.  Ixxxix,  26 ;  cxxxvii,  1 ;  Isa.  xllv,  27 ;  xlvii,  2 ;  Bzek. 
xxxl,  4, 16;  Nab.  1,4;  11,6). 

The  following  are  the  terms  which,  in  the  imagery  of 
the  East,  are  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  a  river: 
Y&d  (^),  a  "hand**  or  sufe,  either  right  or  lea  (Nnmb.  xlii, 
29 :  Dent  ii,  37 ;  Jndg.  xi,  96) ;  Saph&h  (HfiiC),  a  "  Up"  or 
brirtk  of  a  river  or  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ;  xli,  8, 17 ; 
Bxod.  11,8:  vii,  15:  xiv,  30;  Deut  11,86;  iv,  48;  Josh.xi, 
4;  xli,  2;  xlii,  9, 16;  Jndg.  vil,  12,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xili,  5;  1 
Kings  iv.  29:  ix,  26:  2  Kings  11, 13;  2  Chron.  vill,  17; 
Bzek.  xlvll,  6, 7, 12 :  Dan.  xil,  5 ;  and  so  of  the  molten  sea 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  vii,  23, 26;  2  Chron.  iv,  2); 
iMuMn  (littjb),  a  "tongue"  or  bay  (Jt)sh.  xv,  2,  5;  xvili, 
19 ;  Isa.  xl,  15) ;  CMbth  (Pi'lft),  banka  (of  the  Jordan,  Josh. 
Hi,  16  V  W,  18:  1  Chron.  xli,  15;  or  of  the  Euphrates,  Isa. 
vill,  7) ;  KatMh  (liaB|^),  the  extreme  limit  or  end  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  27),  whether  of  n  river  (.Tosh,  xv,  5;  xvili,  19),  of  the 
water  (Hi,  8, 15),  or  of  a  lake  (Nnmb.  xxxlv,  3 ;  Josh,  xv, 
2),  and  so  of  a  country  (Gen.  xlvli,  21;  Bxod.  xUi,  20; 
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Hnmb.  xxzlli,  8T),  a  moautain  (Bzod.  x1z,12;  Josh,  zvill, 
16),  aud  a  town  (ver.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  2) ;  Maabdr  O^?.^) 
or  Mabar&h  (H^^S?^),  a  ford  (as  of  the  Jurdau,  JoBb.'  li, 
7;  Jnd^.  iii,  18^  xli,  0,  6;  the  Jabbok,  Oen.  xxxil,  22;  or 
the  Anion,  Isa.  xvi,  2),  aud  so  a  pans  between  hills  (at 
Mlchmufih,  1  Sam.  xiii,  28 ;  xiv,  4 ;  Isa.  x,  29 ;  Jer.  li, 

82). 

8.  ydehal  (9n|),  a  brook  or  aiimmer  watercourse,  the 
Arabic  toady^  signifying  both  the  stream  and  the  torrent- 
Ijed  or  valley  (translated  very  varii)usly  in  the  A.  V.. 
•'  brook,"  *'  valley,"  "  river,"  *'  ptreum,"  etc.) ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  following  places:  the  torrent  of  Qerar  {Qen.  xxvi, 
17 ;  1  Sum.  xv,  6),  of  Eshcol  (Numb,  xiii,  23,  24 ;  xxxii,  9), 
of  Zered  (Numb,  xxi,  12;  Deiii.  ii,  IS;  perhaps  Isa.  xv,  7 ; 
Amos  vi,  14),  the  Arnou  (Numb,  xxl,  14 ;  Dent.  i1, 24 ;  ili, 
8),  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  23 ;  Deut.  ii,  37),  of  Kanah  (Joeh. 
xvi,  8),  of  Kishon  (Jiid^.  Iv,  7;  1  Kind's  xvlii,  40:  Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  9  ;  probably  Josh,  xix,  11),  ofBesor  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
9),  of  Sorek  (Jtid<7.  xvi,  4),  of  Kedron  (2  Sam.  xv,  23 ;  1 
Kings  ii,87;  Jer.  xxxi,  40),  of  Gnash  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  90;  1 
Chron.  xi,  82),  of  Cheritb  (I  Kings  xvii,  8 ;  perhaps  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  6),  of  Egypt  (the  Wady  el-Arlsh,  Numb,  xxxiv,  6; 
Josh.  XV,  4 ;  1  Kings  viil,  66 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12),  of  Shittim 
(Joel  iii,  18). 

The  following  terms  designate  artificial  or  temporary 
flowings  of  water  of  greater  or  leds  extent,  some  or  them 
uf  local  use : 

3.  Vi/'H-  (liX^  or  "IK^),  once  (Kccles.  xxiv,  27)  dr  (nk, 
by  abbreviation),  is  properly  a  canal  (perhaps  an  Egyp- 
tian word),  S{)ecitlcal]v  a  branch  of  the  Nile  (so  in  ihe 
piur.,  Sxod.  vii,  19;  vfii,  6;  2  Kings  xix,  24;  Job  xxviii, 
10;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  44;  Isa.  vii,  18;  xix,  6,  7;  xxxii i,  21 ; 
xxxvii,  26:  Ezek.  xxix,  8,  4,  6,  10;  xxx,  12;  Nah.  HI,  8), 
and  so  the  Nile  itself  (in  the  sing..  Gen.  xli,  1,  2,  3, 17: 
Exod.  i,  22 ;  ii,  3,  5 ;  iv,  9 :  vii,  16, 17, 18,  20, 21, 24,  26 ;  vlii, 
8,  9,  11;  xvii,  6:  Isa.  xxiii,  3,  10;  Jer.  xlvi,  7.  8;  Ezek. 
xxix,  8, 9 ;  Amos  viii,  8 :  ix,  6 ;  Ztich.  x,  11),  and  in  Daniel 
<xli,  5, 6, 7)  the  river  Ulait  a  similar  alluvial  sti-eam. 

4.  Shiehdr  (nind),  a  "black"  or  turlnd  stream,  as  swol- 
len or  discolored  by  showers,  either  generally  (Isa.  xxiii, 
8;  Jer.  li,  18)  or  specifically  (the  Belus,  Josh,  xix,  26;  and 
perhaps  the  Arlsh,  xiii,  8 :  1  Chron.  xiii,  6). 

&  PeUg  {y)m)i  a  ehannel^  a  poetical  term  for  the  divis- 
ions of  a  stream  (Psa.  xlvi,  4),  snch  as  the  gullies  of  Reu- 
ben (Judg.  y,  16, 16),  the  subdivisions  of  an  irrigating 
stream  (Psa.  i,  3),  contrasted  with  Jubdl  (Tea.  xxx,  26),  or 
with  ydehai  (Job  xx,  17),  or  even  the  dew  (Psa.  Ixv, 
9), 

6.  MikAl  (bs*^^),  a  riimUt  (2  Sam.  xvii,  20). 

7.  Tedldh  (ilblpn),  a  conduU  or  trench  for  water  raised 

or  poured  out  for  irrigation,  such  as  a  ditch  (1  Kin^  xviii, 
82,  86,  38),  an  aqueduct  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20;  Isa.  vii, 
8;  xxxvi,  2;  see  also  Job  xxxvill,  26),  or  for  a  garden 
(Ezek.  xxxi,  4). 

The  following  denote  rainfall  or  its  effects  more  or  less 
direct : 

5.  Oiithem  (Q^S't  a  sAot0«r,  i.  e.  sudden  and  heavy  rain 
as  it  ordinarily  hills  In  the  East. 

9.  Zirem  (Q").f ).  a  atonn  or  violent  and  overwhelming 
rain  (e.  g.  Job  xxiv,  8;  Isa.  xxy,  4 ;  xxviii,  2 ;  Hab.  iii,  10 ; 
comp.  Matt,  vii,  27). 

10.  Yubdl  (bs^*^).  Vabdl  (bs^),  or  Ubdl  (bSSlX  or  bnX), 

n/reshft  or  overflow  of  streams  from  rain  (Ii«a.  xxx,  26; 
xli  V,  4 :  Jer.  xvii,  S) :  hence  the  Ulai  itself,  as  liable  to  such 
Inundations  (Dun.  viii,  2, 8,  6). 

11.  Aphik  (p^BX),  an  outburst  or  crevasse  In  the  bank^ 

of  an  alluvial  stream  or  monntain  torrent,  throwing  the 
water  into  new  and  destructive  channels;  a  poetical  lerm 
for  any  unusual  rush  (Job  vl,  16;  Psa.  xlii,  1;  Cant,  v, 
12;  Isa.  viii,  7;  Ezek.  vi,  2;  xxxi,  12;  Joel  i,  20,  etc.). 

12.  Nozil  (bj3),  a  ffwthinfft  as  tears  (Job  xxxvi,  28 ;  Isa. 
xlv,  8),  brooklets  (Psa.  IxxvlIi,  16;  Prov.  v,  IB,  etc.),  or 
the  sea  (Exod.  xv,  8). 

13.  Shibb(>Uth  {rh'^V),  A/uU  stream  (Psa.  Ixix,  12, 16; 
Isa.  xxvii,  12). 

14.  JSntud  (lOX),  a  rapid  (Numb,  xx!,  16:  Josh,  x,  60: 

xli,  8) ;  in  the  pliir.  especially  the  tumbling  Ptrenm  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  roots  of  Pisgah  (Dent,  iii,  17;  iv,  49; 
Josh,  xii,  3;  xiii,  20). 

16.  Sheteph  (7)^ll3),  a  poetical  word  apparently  for  a 

local  inundation  (Job  xxxvill,  26;  Psa.  xxxii,  6;  Prov. 
xxvii,  4;  Dun.  ix,  26;  xi,  22 ;  Nah.  i,  8). 

16.  Hahbfil  (b^Sl^),  a  deluge^  as  of  the  accnmnlatlon  of 

waters  In  the  sky  (Psa.  xxix,  10),  and  especially  Noah*s 
flood. 
II.  SoureeM  of  gnpply,  whether  living  or  otherwise. 

!•  Ayin  (*)7?)i  l^^*  *'^^  eye,"  hence  a  tpring  of  uatpral 


water  open  and  mnnlng  (A.  V.  tisnally  "foantaiD,*'bilf 
nnfortuuatelv  **welP  in  Gen.  xvi,  7;  Numb,  xxxlii,  9 
[comp.  fixod.  XV,  27];  Dent,  viii,  7;  xxxiii,  28;  1  Sam. 
xxix,  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  8 ;  Neb.  li,  14 ;  ill,  16 ;  xti,  37 ; 
Prov.  viii,  28).  It  is  applied,  in  the  nature  of  a  proper 
name  (being  a  marked  feature  of  any  locality)  to  the  fol- 
lowing places:  simply  Ain^  a  city  of  Simeon  (Jo«h.  xv, 
32;  xix,  7;  xxxi,  16:  1  Chron.  iv,  82);  the  Aiii,  a  land- 
mark of  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv,  11);  thf  two  Ain*,  i.  e. 
Enam  (Josh,  xv,  84;  comp.  Gen.  xxxvlii,  14,  21);  the 
spring  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1).  of  ilarod  (Jndg.  vii,  1), 
the  dragon  spring  (Neb.  ii,  13),  of  Shnr  ^Gcn.  xvi,  7) ;  ali>u 
En-dor,  En-eglaim,  Bn-gannim,  Eii-gedi,  Eu-haddab,  £n- 
hak-kore,  En-hazor,  En-mishpah,  En-rlmmon,  Eu-Togel. 
En-shemesb,  Eu-tnppnah,  and  iEnon. 

5.  Maydn  (*|'^:?P),  h  fountain  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  springs  ('*  fountain,'*  Gen.  vii,  10 ;  viii,  2 ;  Lev.  xi,  86: 
Psa.  Ixxlv,  16;  cxiv,  8;  Prov.  v,  16;  viii,  24;  xxv,  26; 
Cant,  iv,  12,  16;  Isa.  xli,  18;  Hos.  xiii,  16;  Joel  iii,  18; 
"well,"  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6;  Isa.  xii,  3;  "springs,"  Psa. 
Ixxxvii,  7;  civ,  10);  hence  ( topographlctiUy )  a  place 
watered  by  springs  ( *'  fountain,*'  Josh,  xv,  9 ;  1  Kin{^ 
xviii,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  4;  "well,"  Josh,  xviii,  15;  S 
Kings  iii,  19,  26). 

8.  MotaA  (itS*tn),  a  9ouree  or  spring -head  ("spring,** 

2  Kings  if,  21^  Isa.  xli,  18;  Iviii,  11 ;  **  watercourse,"  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  80 ;  "  water-springs,"  Psa.  evil,  88,  86). 
4.  MaJcbr  ("^IpQ),  a  toelUnpring  or  vein  of  water  (Ler. 

xli,  7;  Jer.  II,  30;  Psa.  xxxvi,  9;  Prov.  x,  11 ;  xvi,  22, 

etc). 

6.  OvdVith  (rilH),  boiling  or  bnbbling  spriDgs,  nsed  only 

of  those  given  by  Caleb  to  Achsah  (Joah.  xv,  19 ;  Jndg.  1, 

16) ;  and  in  the  shorter  form  QaX  (b|),  a  heap  or  apiiug 

(Cant,  iv,  12) ;  hence  billow  of  the  sea  (Paa.  xllil,  7 ;  cvi, 
26;  Isa.  xlviii,  13;  Jou.  ii,  3,  etc.). 

6.  MdbbHa  (^^3^),  a  gxuhing  spring  ("spring,"  Isa. 
XXXV,  7 :  xlix,  10 ;  "  foanuln,"  Ecclea.  xii,  6). 

The  following  represent  (mostly  artificial)  collectionB 
or  receptacles  of  water : 

7.  Beh'  (1X3),  a  voell  (as  everywhere  in  the  A.  V.,  except 
"pit"  in  Gen.xiv,  10;  Psa.  Iv,  23;  Ixix,  16;  Prov.  xxiii. 
27)  dug  in  the  earth  or  rock  and  yielding  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply: three  snch  are  specially  named  (Gen.  xxvi,  20,  21, 
§2),  besides  Jacob's  (John  iv,  6),  and  one  at  Bahurim  (2 
Sam.  xvii,  18).  The  word  stands  alone  as  a  proper  name 
(Numb,  xxi,  16;  Judg.  ix.  21),  and  enters  as  an  element 
into  the  names  Beer-Tahai-roi,  Beer-sheba,  Beeroth-beue- 
jaakam,  Beeroth,  Beer-elim,  Builuth-beer,  Berothah,  aud 
Berolhai.    Cognate  with  this  is 

a  Bin-  (IKa  or  "iia),  a  ciatem  (A.  V.  nsaally  "pit" or 
"well"),  whether  dug  (DenU  vi,  11;  Exod.  xxi,  83;  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  10)  or  built  (Isa.  xiv,  19;  Jer.  ii,  18),  and 
whether  empty  (and  so  often  nsed  for  "dungeon," Oen. 
xxxvii,  20;  xli,  14;  Exod.  xii,  29;  1  Sam.  xiii,  16;  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  20:  1  Chron.  xi,  22;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16:  xxxviil, 
6 ;  Zech.  Ix,  11)  or  as  a  receptacle  of  spring  or  rain  water 
(Psa.  vii,  16;  Isa.  xiv,  16;  Jer.  vi,  7  [KethibJ  ;  Kaek.  xxvi. 
20,  etc.).  Special  cisterns  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  they  are  next  In  Importance  Xjo  springs  in 
the  East:  thus  in  Sechn  (1  Sara,  xix,  22),  of  Sirnh  (2  Sam. 
iii,  26),  of  Bethlehem  (xxiii.  16;  1  Chron.  Ix,  17),  at  Mi»- 
pah  {Jer.  xli,  7,  9;  comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  26). 

9.  Berekdh  (HS^a),  a  pool  (as  uniformly  rendered  in 
the  A.  v.),  the  Arab.'  Birkah,  an  artificial  tank  for  surface 
water.  Special  pools  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  at 
GIbeon  (2  Sam.  Ii,  13),  Hebron  (iv,  12),  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xxii,  38),  Heshbon  (Cant,  vii,  4).  and  several  at  Jemsa- 
lem,  e.  g.  the  upper  (2  Kings  xviii,  17 ;  Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxxvi, 
.3),  the  h>wer  (xxii,  9),  or  old  (ver.  11),  the  king's  (Nch.  ii, 
14;  Eccles.  ii,  6),  another  (Neh.  ill,  16),  Siloam  (ver.  16; 
John  Ix,  7),  Bethesda  (v,  2). 

10.  Mikv^h  (rrjiDTS),  a  reaervoir  or  large  receptacle  for 
water  for  irrigation*  etc.  ("  gathering  together,"  Gen.  5, 
10;  "pools,"  Kxod.  vii,  19;  "plenty  [of  water]," Lev.  xi, 
36;  "  ditch,"  Isa.  xxi,  11). 

11.  Agdm  (QAK),  a  pond  of  stagnant  water  (Exod.  ril, 
19:  viii,  6;  "itanding  water,"  Psa.  evil,  86;  cxiv,  8; 
hence  "  reeds,"  which  abounded  in  aach  receptacles,  Jer. 
11,  82). 

12.  Kerdth  (Hia),  pita  or  wells  In  holes  dng  to  water 
sheep  ("cottages,"  Zeph.  ii,  6);  and  eo  likewise  Mikrlk 
( rri^p ),  a  pit  for  the  same  purpose  ("  salt,"  ver.  9). 

13.  Maahabim  (tS'^aM^^),  trowtha  for  watering  animals 
(Jndg.  V,  11 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  19,  20, 44,  46,  etc). 

The  following  are  nut  employed  with  topographical 
exactness : 

14.  mb  (SJ)  or  QHbi  (K^ft),  a  dikh  {%  Kiogs  Ui,  10 ;  iHk 
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X,  14;  Exek.  xItII,  11) ;  heoce  Gebim,  a  place  near  Je- 
msdlem  (Isa.  x,  81). 

16.  Pdehath  (PnQ),  a  Ao/Zow,  need  aa  n  trap  ("pit,"  8 

Sam.  xrif*  9 :  xviil,  17 :  laa.  xzlv,  17,  18 ;  Jer.  xlvlii,  43, 
44:  "hole/'yer.  27;  *'8uare,"  Lara,  iii,  47).  Akiu  tu 
this  Is 

16w  ShAehcOh  (TXm)  or  Shuehdh  (MH^^),  d  pitfaVL,  poet- 
ically Qi'ed  (varioatily  rendered  In  the  A.  V.,  Psa.  U^  15; 
Prov.  zxvi,  27;  Jer.  it,  6;  xviii,  20,  etc.). 

IT.  Gumdta  (V^^ft),  a  deep  haU  or  auDken  shaft  (Eccles. 

X,  8). 

18.  Mahamar&h  (21*1  Qfl^),  a  j^u^  or  whirlpool  ("  deep 

pit,"  Psa.  cxl,  10). 

IIL  Bodies  of  water  and  their  coDDections.  For  these 
there  really  is  bat  one  Ueb.  term. 

1.  Ydm  (D*^),  sea  <as  always  rendered  Id  the  A.  V.  ex- 
cept when  n!>ed  for  ''went*'),  Inclndlng  lakes  and  ex- 
panees  of  rlTeni;  applied  speciMlly  to  the  Mediterranean 
(with  the  art..  Josh,  xv,  47 ;  sometimes  with  other  ad- 
iancts,  as  **  great,"  Nnmh.  xxxlv,  6,  7:  '' hinder"  or 
**we9teni,*^  Dent,  xi,  24:  and  so  sometimes  when  the 
aitnation  is  not  west,  as  in  Ej^ypt  [Exod.  x,  19],  Arabia 
(xxTii,  13;  xxxriil,  12]),  the  Red  Sea,  that  ofChinnereth, 
the  Dead  8ea  ("salt  sea,"  **sea  of  the  desert,"  **ea«>tern 
aea*^ :  also  (like  the  Arab.  Bahr)  of  great  rivers,  as  the 
Nile  (Jer.  xix,  5:  Mah.  iii,  8;  Bzek.  xxxii,  2),  the  En- 
phraten  (I«a.  xxvil,  1 ;  Jer.  11, 26\  dually  of  the  laver  in  the 
Temple  (1  Klnes  xxv,  18 ;  1  Cbron.  xviii,  8).  Connected 
with  YAm  are  the  fi>lIowing: 

Miphrdta  (^^^B?),  a  bay  ("  breaches,"  Jndg.  v,  17). 

CMph  (7)111),  a  ahore^  or  rather  perhaps  cove  (comp. 

'*  Haifa"),  as  a  lesser  form  of  the  preceding  ("  haven," 
Gen.  xlix,  13  ;'**  side,"  Dent  1,  7;  **  coasts,"  Josh,  ix,  1; 
*'8horc,"Jadg.  v,  17). 

MaeMz (tin^),  nport  or  "haven"  (Psa.  evil,  30). 

lyim  (D^^)f  itiands,  or  the  distant  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  seemed  each  to  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xx,  6 ; 
zxiii,  2,  6:  Ezek.  xxvil,  6;  Jer.  ii,  10,  etc.). 

Wwfet  of  the  sea  are  i-epresented  (besides  Oal,  above) 
hy  Dakt  C^'^j  literally  ("wave,"  Psa.  xciii,  8) ;  MUhbdr 
(•aiC13),  an  ovenehelming  (metnphor.  **wave,"  2  Sam. 
xxli,  6  ;*  Psa.  xlil,  7 ;  "  billow,"  Jon.  11, 3) ;  Bamdh  (81^3), 
n  high  pUue^  nsnally  on  land,  but  pat  (Job  ix,  8)  for  a 
ridge  of  the  sea. 

8.  Tehlbm  (DITiri).  the  deep,  a  poetical  word  for  ocean, 
eorreepondiog  to'onr  **maiu'*  (Qen.  viii,  2;  Job  xxviii, 
14:  xxxviH,  ft,  30:  Prov.  vlii,  27,  28;  Ezek.  xxvi,  19; 
xni,  15 ;  Jon.  1i,  6;  Hab.  ill,  10;  ftilly  "the  great  deep," 
Gen.  vii,  11;  Psa.  xxxvi,  7;  Isa.  11,  10;  Amos  vil,  4): 
more  rarely  any  other  grent  mass  of  waters  (as  those 
coivering  the  earth  at  Creation,  Qen.  1,  2 ;  Poa.  civ,  6 ;  or 
tlie  sabterranean  waters.  Gen.  xlix,  25;  Dent,  xxxili,  18; 
also  IUmmIs,  Job  xli,  82 ;  Psa.  xlii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xxxi,  4).    In 

tbeploral  (ri13nr\)  it  designates  either  the  surges  of  the 

sea  (Exod.  xiv,  5,'S;  Psa.  xxxiii,  7;  IxxvU.  16;  Ixxviii, 
15;  cvi,  9;  Prov.  Hi,  20;  vili,  24;  Isa.  Ixili,  18),  or  its 
abysses  (Psa.  cvii,  2G:  cxxxv.  ft;  cxlviii,  7);  occasionally 
tbe  depths  of  the  earth  (Ixxl,  20),  as  a  stipply  of  streams 
(DeoU  Tiii,  7). 

C.  AooRasoaiRS. 

These  are  anch  features  as  obviously  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  for  purposes  of  oocn|)ation,  but  not, 
like  tbe  faregoing,  of  a  permanently  essential  nature. 

I.  /fitemuir (including  naiaral  cavities  and  grottos). 

1.  Mt^vAh  (nnriS),  a  cave  ("hole," Isa.  ii,  19;  "den," 

xxxIi,  14;  Jer.  vli,  11),  Arab.  Merfharah;  used  as  a  proper 
name  alone  (Ji>sh.  xiii,  4),  but  generally  with  the  adjunct 
nfincaiiiy:  of  Adnllam  (1  Sum.  xxii,  1;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  13), 
Makkedah  ( Jo^h.  x,  16,  etc.),  Engedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  8), 
Obadiah  (1  Kinga  xviii,  4),  Zoar  (Gen.  xix,  80),  Mach- 
pelah,  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix,  9). 

2.  a»&r  (lin  or  nh)  and  Cht^fr  (1«in),  a  hoU  in  the 

earth  or  rock  (t  Sam.  xiv,  11 ;  Job  xxx,  6),  hence  in  the 

B roper  nnroea  Horite,  Haanui,  Beth-boron,  Horonaim, 
[or-hagidgnd. 

8.  Meehm&h  (Sl^Hp),  a>lMur«  or  cavern  (Isa.  ii,  19). 

4.  MwharAh  (tl^HSp),  a  htarrow  or  hiding-place  (Jadg. 

Ti,2>.  '^'  * 

n.  SuperJSeial  (including  ottjecta  of  natural  growth,  such 
as  eoDspicnons  and  enduring  vegetation). 

1.  Vdar  ("^5^),  a  foreU  or  dense  growth  of  trees,  but 

oecasionally  a  thicket  only  (Isa.  xxi,  18).  In  the  historical 
books  it  is  the  asnal  name  for  the  wooded  tracts  of  Pal- 
estine, whether  east  or  west  of  the  Jordan;  namely,  the 
"forest  of  Hareth"  (1  Sam.  xxil,  5),  "the  forest  of  Leba- 
floo"  (1  Kings  vii.  2 ;  x,  17.  22:  2  Chron.  ix,  16,  20),  "  the 
wood  or  Spbralm"  <2  Sank  zvUlr  6,  S,  17;  see  also  Josh. 


xvii,  16.  18;  1  Sam.  xiv,  25,  26;  2  Kinga  ii,  24).  In  thtf 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  It  often  occurs,  and  Is  trans- 
lated "  forest"  (but  "  wood"  in  Dent,  xix,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xvi, 
33;  Psa.  Ixxx,  18;  Ixxxlll,  14;  xcvi,  12;  cxxxlii,  6; 
Eccles.  11,  6;  Cant  ii,  8;  Isa.  vil,  2;  Ezek.  xxiv,  25; 
Mic.  vil,  14).  It  forms  an  element  of  the  names  Kirjath- 
Jearim  and  Mcmut  Jeaiim  (Josh,  xv,  10).  In  two  pas- 
sa«;es  (1  Sam.  xiv,  27;  Cant,  v,  1)  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  honeiheombt  which  is  the  frequent  product  of  fore8ti«. 
.,  2.  Ck&reak  (lO^h),  a  toood,  i.  e.  a  thick  growth  of  vege- 
tation, whether  in  a  single  tree  or  in  a  copse :  thus  in 
Ezek.  xxxi,  3  it  is  nt«ed  for  the  thick  foliage  ("shroud") 
of  the  cedar;  elsewhere  for  a  liiniied  iHece  of  woods 
("forests,"  2  Chron.  xxvil,  4;  "bough,"  Isa.  xvii.  9s 
"wood  ofZiph,"!  Sam.  xxiii,  16,  16,  18,  19). 

3.  J'ardU  (O^*^?),  a  Persian  word  for  a  park  or  planta- 
tion of  timber  ("forest,"  Neh.  ii,  8)  or  fruit-trees  ("or- 
chard," Eccles.  11,  6 ;  Cant,  iv,  18). 

4.  EU  (]'9),  a  tree  in  the  widest  sense,  whether  an  Indi- 
vidual one  "(Qen.  i,  29;  II.  16;  Dent,  xii,  2;  Josh,  x,  10 
[comp.  Acts  X.  38] ;  Isa.  vii,  2,  etc)  or  **  wood"  as  Its  prod- 
uct (Exod.  vii,  19:  Lev.  xf,  82;  1  Sam.  vi,  14,  etc); 
hence  "  timber"  (I  Kings  v,  6,  etc.),  or  a  piece  ("  stick, •• 
Numb.  XV,  32 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  10) ;  sometimes  as  wrought 
C* staff"  of  a  bpear,  1  Sam.  vii,  7;  "handle"  of  an  axe. 
Dcut.  xix,  6).  • 

The  most  important  or  generally  used  names  of  partlen- 
lar  species  of  trees  are  the  following,  which  do  not  always 
seem  to  be  used  exactly  or  distinctively: 

6.  El  in  some  of  its  various  forma  (nil  ftom  b^lX,  b'^fift,  or 
??fij;  to  be  etrong),  which,  according  to  Gesenins,  are  used 
thus:  Eyl  may  lie  either  an  oak  or  a  terebinth;  where 
AllAn  is  opposed  to  Eldh  (as  in  Isa.  vi,  18;  Hos.  iv,  18), 
the  former  is  the  oak,  the  latter  the  terebinth ;  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  words  appear  to  be  interchangeable,  for 
the  same  tree  which  is  AU07i  (Josh,  xix,  88)  Is  also  *Wn 
(Judg.  iv,  11).  while  that  which  is  El/hi  ("  plain,"  Ix,  6)  is 
likewise  Eiah  (Qen.  xxxv,4)  and  Alldh  (Josh,  xxiv,  26). 
The  rjlowiug  are  the  several  terms  and  their  applica- 
tion : 

Eyl  (S'^X),  In  the  sing.,  occurs  only  In  the  combination 
El-paran  (Qen.  xiv,  6) :  in  the  masc.  plur.  Eyi:m  (D^b^« 
or  D'^PK)  of  a  collection  of  trees  ( "oaks,"  Isa.  1,  29"; 
"trees,"  Ixl,  8;  Ezek.  xxxi,  14),  and  the  proper  name 
Elim  (from  the  seventy  palms  there,  Exod.  xv,  27;  xvi,  1 ;. 
Numb,  xxxlll,  9, 10).  The  fem.  plur.  Eyl6th  (n'lb^K)  or 
EyUth  (rb'^K),  as  a  proper  name  Eloth  or  Elath,  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  palm-grove  at  Akabah  (Deut  Ii,  8;  1 
Kings  Ix,  26 :  2  Kings  xiv,  22;  xvi,  6;  2  Chron.  viil,  17; 
xxvi,  2). 

Eldh  (Hix),  designated  a  notable  tree,  perhaps  the 
terebinth  ("oak," Gen.  xxxv,  4;  Isa.  1,  30;  Erok.  vi,  18; 
"  elms,"  Hos.  Iv,  13  ;  "  teU-tree,"  Isa.  vi,  13 ;  with  the  art., 
Jndg.  vi,  11,  19;  2  Sam.  xviii,  9,  10,  14;  1  Kings  xlli,  14; 
"ElHh,"  1  8am.  xvif,  2, 19;  xxl,  9).  is    *  1. 1», 

Eyldn  (•(ib'^X),  a  similar  notable  tree,  perhaps  the  oak 
("plain"  of  Moreh,  Gen.  xli,  6;  Dcut  xi,  30;  of  Mamre, 
Gen.  xiii,  18;  xiv,  13:  xvill,  I :  of  Zaanaitn,  Judg.  iv,  11  • 
of  the  pillar,  ix,  6;  of  Meouenim,  ver.  87;  of  Tabor,  1 
Sam.  X,  8),  and  also  stands  as  a  proper  name,  Elou  (Josh, 
xix,  48). 

Ildn  Cji'^X),  a  great  tree  (Dan.  Iv,  10, 11, 14,  20,  28,  26). 

A  lldh  (niK),  a  marked  tree  ("  oak,"  Josh,  xxlv,  26),  as  a 
prop,  name  AliAh-m^lek  ("  the  king's  oak,"  xix,  26). 

Alldn  (Vlifi<),  the  same  ("oak,"  Gen.  xxx,  8-  Isa.  xllv, 
14 ;  Amo.-«  il,  9 :  In  connection  with  Eldh,  Isa.  vi,  18 ;  .Hos. 
iv,  13;  of  Biuhan,  Isa.  ii,  13;  Ezek.  xxvli,  6;  Zech.  xi,  8), 
and  in  th^  names  Allon-bachuth  (Qen.  xxxv,  8)  and  Allou- 
zaanaim  (Judg.  Iv,  11),  or  simply  Allou  (Josh,  xix,  33). 

6.  iehel  (b^K),  prob.  the  tamarisk  ("  tree,"  1  Sam.  xxil, 
6 ;  xxxi,  13 ;  '•  grove,"  Qen.  xxi,  8). 

7.  ABherdh  (Sl"ltt3fi<),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "grove,"  waa 
an  idolatrous  image  or  pillar  of  Astarte  (Judg.  vl,  26-27), 
which,  on  account  of  its  height,  was  planted  in  the  ground. 
Deut.  xvij  21 ;  as  at  Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi,  32, 33 ;  2  Kings 
X,  20;  xvii,  16:  at  Bethel,  xxiii,  16;  at  Ophrah,  Judg.  vi. 
26;  and  even  at  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxi,  37;  xxiii,  6;  so 
in  the  plur.  D^'llZJX,  Baal's  eipjyi,  1  Kings  xiv,  23,  etc); 
and  hence  the  goddei^s  herself  (xv,  13,  etc). 

Among  other  species  of  trees  that  seem  to  have  given 
names  ui  localities  we  mention  RimmSn^  the  pomegran- 
ate ;  L^'z,  the  almond :  Tamar,  the  palm ;  Shittdh  (in  the 
plur.  Shiftim),  the  acacia ;  Libnih  (or  lAbnah),  the  white 
poplar;  and  Mthem  {Hithmah),  the  Spanish  broom. 

III.  Human  etnieturen  (including  residences  or  defences), 
whether  collective  or  Individual,  public  or  private. 

1.  Ir  (1'^5)  or  Ar  (^i^),  a  eity  (as  always  rendered  In  the 
A.  v.,  except  "  town,"  In  Deat.  ill,  6;  1  Sam.  xvi,  4 ;  xilll, 
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7;  xxvil,  0;  Esth.  ix,  9 ;  Jer.  xlx,  16;  "court,"  In  8  Kinjjs 
XX,  4),  designates  a  furtifled  place  (x,  20;  xvii,  9;  xviii,  S ; 
1  Cbron.  xl,  6,  etc.),  snch  as  Jernsalem,  Samaria,  Jericho, 
etc.,  especially  wailed  cities  (Qen.  xxiii,  10, 18;  xxxlv,  80, 
84 ;  Josh,  viii,  89 ;  x,  4 ;  Jiidg.  xvi,  8,  S ;  Ruth  Hi,  11:1  Sam. 
xxiii,  7 ;  1  Kings  iv,  13 ;  xvii,  10 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  9 ;  8  Chron. 
viii,  ft,  etc),  in  contrast  \ritb  others  (Lev.  xxv,  89,  81 ;  1 
Sam.  vi,  18) ;  but  in  one  aise  (Dent,  iii,  6)  we  have  "  nn- 
walled  cities."  The  former  of  these  two  cognate  terms 
occurs  as  part  of  a  proper  name  in  Ir-bat-temartm  (Dent, 
xxxiv,  3;  Jndg.  1,  16;  ill,  13;  8  Chron.  xxviii,  16),  Ir- 
ham-nielach  (Josh,  xv,  62),  Ir-shemesh  (xix,  41),  Ir-nahash 
(1  Chron.  iv,  18),  Ir-ha-hores  (Isa.  xix.  18),  Rechoboth-ir 
(Gen.  X,  11) ;  the  latter  as  Ar  (Nniub.  xxl,  16;  Dent,  li, 
9,  18,  89)  or  Ar-Moab  (Numb,  xxi,  8S;  xxli,  86;  Isa. 
XV,  1). 

8.  Kirj/dh  (M*^'^p),  a  town,  apparently  the  ancient  (hence 

the  Canaanitish'/irir^atA)  and  poetical  (but  proverbial, 
DenU  li,  86;  ill,  4;  1  Kings  i,  41,  46;  or  Samaritan,  Ezra 
Sv,  10, 18, 13, 16, 16, 19,  81)  word  for  a  city  (Numb,  xxi,  88 ; 
Psa.  lxviii,8:  Isa.  xxv,  8),  e!*pecia11y  in  the  proper  names 
Kirjath,  Kiijathaim,  Klrjalh-arba,  Kiriath-bnzoth,  Kir- 
jath-Jearim,  Klrjath-arim,  Kiijaib-baal,  Klijath-sepher, 
kirjath-sannah,  Kerlnth,  and  Kartch. 

8.  Penutdh  (ilJ^Bi  only  with  the  plur.  Peroidth,  nit^B, 

and  the  collective  Peraz6n,  'pt'JD,  or  PtrazU  ^^JB)!  an 

unwaUsd  town  ot  open  village  or  considerable  size  and 
character  (Deut.  iii,  6;  1  Sam.  vi,  13;  Esth.  ix,  19;  Ezek. 
xxxvili,  11 ;  Zech.  ii,  4;  but  "villages"  in  Jud».  v,  7,  U  : 
Ualx  ill,  H  means  chUf»\  and  in  the  designation  of  the 
Periszites,  or  inhabitants  of  open  villages. 

4.  Kaphdr  (H&S),  a  hamlet  or  small  collection  of  houses 

("village,"  1  Sam.  vi,  18;  1  Chron.  xxvli,  86;  Cant,  vii, 
II),  occars  chiefly  in  combination  as  a  prt>per  name:  Che- 
))har-ha-Animonai  (Jo^^h.  xviil,  84),  Chephirah  (ix,  17),  Ca- 
phar-eaba  (1  Mace,  vli,  31),  (Capernaum,  and  many  Tal- 
mudlc  places  (Caphar),  like  the  Arab.  K^. 

6.  Chatsir  C^SH),  a  village  (literally  an  enclosure),  orig- 
inal! v  a  "court"  or  vestibule  (as  of  the  Tabernacle,  Exod. 
xxvii,  9.  etc. ;  or  Temple,  1  Kings  vi,  36 ;  8  Kings  xxi,  67 ; 
of  a  palace,  xx,  4;  Esth.  1,  6;  Jer.  xxxvl,  80;  comp.  88; 
prison,  Neh.  iii,  86;  Jer.  xxii,  8,  etc.:  or  even  of  a  com- 
mon house,  8  Sam.  xvii,  18),  but  topographically  designat- 
ing a  permanent  Bedawin  encampment  of  tent -cloths 
spread  over  stone  walls  (Qen.  xxv,  16;  Isa.  xlii,  11),  such 
as  the  Hazerim  dwelt  in  (Deut.  ii,  88).  It  ap|)ears  espe- 
cially In  the  proper  names  Haxeroth,  Hazar-addar,  Hazar- 
euan,  Hazar-gandah,  Hazar-hat-ticon,  Hazar-shnal,  Hasar- 
snsah  (or  HBUsim),  and  (in  a  slightly  changed  form,  ChoUabr, 

n'lsnx  Hazor. 
«.  ChawoAh  (ri*|n),  in  the  plur.  (CAavdtA,  r.*in),  a  tnit- 

viUoffe  of  a  more  temporary  or  frail  character  than  the 
)>receding,  as  not  being  surrounded  by  any  defence 
("  town,"  Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Josh,  ziii,  80 ;  1  Kings  iv,  18 ; 
1  Chron.  ii,  88;  "Havoth,"  Dent.  111,14;  Jndg.  iv,  18). 

The  following  are  rather  separate  erections  or  fortifica- 
tions than  congregated  aboaes,  but  they  are  of  a  dxed 
character  In  distinction  from  the  simple  and  primitive 

dhel  (bnk),  or  "  tent.'*  For  all  these  the  general  name  is 

Ddyith  (H^?)*  ^  hotue  (as  almost  always  rendered  In  the 
A.  v.),  which  is  the  common  expression  for  a  fixed  habitar 
tion  (very  generally  as  buUt  [from  nSSl]  of  substantial 

materials,  but  occasionally  a  frailer  structure,  Qen.  xxvii, 
16:  Jndg.  xviil,  81 ;  1  Sam.  i,  7  ;  8  Kings  xviii,  7 ;  Job  viii, 
14),  and  for  a  permanent  dwelling  (as  appears  Arom  the 
form  of  the  letter  called  firom  it,  3,  which  represents  the 
three  sides  of  a  house,  the  other  being  left  open  for  a  door- 
way). The  main  element  of  the  firmer  and  most  endur- 
ing of  these  erections  is  denoted  by  the  word  Kir  C^*^]?, 

cognate  with  Kirjdh  above),  a  toaU  (as  of  a  honse,  whether 
exterior  or  interior.  Lev.  xiv,  87;  1  Sam.  xx,  86;  1  Kings 
ri,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14,  etc. ;  hence  the  side  of  ao  altar.  Lev. 
i,  6:  V,  9;  a  fence  or  enclosure,  Nnmb.  xxii,  86;  and  the 
wall  of  a  town,  only  xxxv,  4;  as  the  distinctive  term  for 
this  last  is  Chomdhy  Mtairi;  see  Josh,  ii,  15,  where  both 
occnr  together),  which  itself  is  also  used  as  a  proper  name, 
Kir  (both  in  Moab,  Isa.  xv,  1 ;  comp.  8  Kings  iii,  86 ;  Isa. 
xvi,  7, 11 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  31, 86;  and  In  Assyria,  8  Kings  xvi, 
V ;  Isa.  xxii,  6 ;  Amos  1, 6;  ix,  7). 

7.  Heykdl  (bs*^}!),  a  palace  or  large  edifice  for  royalty 

(Prov.  XXX,  88;  Isa.  xxxlx,  7;  Dan.  1,  4,  etc.),  especially 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jernsalem  (8  Kings  xxiv,  18;  8 
Chron.  Iii,  17 ;  Jer.  I,  28 ;  Hag.  ii,  16:  Zech.  vi,  14, 16 ;  else- 
where dlstlngiilKhed  by  the  epithet  "  holy,"  or  denoted  by 
"  Lord's  hourte") ;  and  so  of  the  tabernacle  previously  (1 
Sam.  i,  9 :  ill,  3 ;  Psa.  v,  8 ;  poetically  for  the  heavens,  xi, 
4,  etc ),  specifically  for  the  holy  place  ( 1  Kings  vi,  6, 
etc.). 

&  Birdh  (n^*^S),  a  citadel  (a  word  of  wide  etymological 


aiBnitiea,  all  denoting  atrengtk  of  defence  [see  Ba«is]>,  a 
term  of  later  Hebrew  (for  the  acropolis  adjoining  the  Tem- 

?ile,  Neh.  ii,  8;  vii,  8 ;  or  the  Temple  itself,  1  Cbrou.  xxix, 
,  19)  or  Chaldaic  use  (the  Persian  "palace,"  Ezra  vi,  8; 
Neh.  I,  7 ;  Esth.  1, 8 ;  ii,  8 ;  Hi,  16 ;  viii,  14 ;  ix, «,  etc. :  Dan. 
viii,  8),  and  in  the  plur.  ("castles,"  8  Chron.  xvii,  12; 
xxvii,  4). 

9.  iirm6n  Cji^^^!!),  once  (Amos  iv,  8)  Harm&n  ("litJ'^n). 
the  keep  or  harem  of  a  "palace,"  a  poetical  term  (1  King«« 
xvi,  18 ;  8  Kings  xv,  86 ;  8  Chnm.  xxsvl,  19 ;  Psa.  xlviii,  8, 
13 ;  Isa.  xxv,  8 :  Jer.  xvii,  81 ;  Amos  i,  4 ;  11, 8,  etc.). 

10.  Tirdh  (n"t*^:3),  a  Bedawin  easOe  (Oen.xxv,16;  Numb. 
xzxi,  10;  "  palace,"  Ezek.  xxv,  4). 

11.  Mibtsdr  0:L'2'Q),  a/ortre«s,  commonly  used  with  fr 
("fenced  city,"  Nunib.  xxxli,  17,  86;  Josh,  x,  80;  xix,  S5: 
1  Sam.  vi,  18;  8  Klnm  iii,  19;  x,  8;  xvii,  9;  xvili.  S;  « 
ChroiL  xvii,  19);  such  as  Tyre  (Josh,  xix,  89;  8  Sam. 
xxiv,  7),  frequent  in  the  poetical  books  (**  fortress,"  or 
"defenced  city,"  Psa.  Ixxix,  40;  Isa.  xvii,  8:  Jer.  i,  8: 
Nah.  iii,  18,  etc.),  as  well  as  in  the  historical  ("strong- 
bold,"  Nnmb.  xili,  19;  8  Kings  viii,  18).  Cognate  is  Bit- 
sar&n  ("stronghold,*'  Zech.  l^  18). 

18.  Jfotoftr  (nis^)  or  MetmirAh  (H^siSp),  a  fort  (A.  V. 
"fort,"  "fenced,"' "stronghold,"  etc.),  either  alone  <S 
Chron.  xl,  10)  or  with  tr  (viii,  6;  xi,  6, 10, 11,  88;  xili,  4; 
xiv,  6),  to  denote  the  fortified  towns  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, once  (Zech.  ix,  8)  Tyre ;  and  (especially  In  the  poeti- 
cal books)  for  offensive  works  of  a  siege  ("si^re,**  "bul- 
warks," or  "  f4»rt,"  Deut  xx,  19, 80 ;  xxviii,  6, 3 ;  Isa.  xxix ; 
Nah.  iii,  14,  etc).  As  a  proper  name  (8  Kings  xix,  84 ;  Isa. 
xxxvil,  86;  xix,  6)  Mazor  seems  to  denote  Egypt  (Hix- 
raim). 

The  remaining  terms  are  rather  designations  of  tem- 
porary and  natural  protection  than  artificial  and  settled 
abodes. 

13.  Madt  O'^fah  A  stronghold^  such  a.«  a  "rock"  (Jndj?. 
vi,  86),  elsewhere  poetically  as  an  attrlbntive  for  military 
etrength  ("fort,"  "fortress,"  "stronghold,"  "strengih," 
Psa.  xxvii,  1 ;  such  as  Tyre,  Isa.  xxiii,  4, 11, 14;  or  Egypt, 
XXX,  8, 8;  Zech.  XXX,  16). 

14.  Madn  {]'\:^'Q)  or  Meondh  (iiairTp),  a  secure  dieeWia^. 

plaee,  as  of  Jehovah  (at  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  ii,  89,  S8;  at  Jern- 
salem, P(^a.  xxvi,  8 ;  Ixviil,  6 ;  Ixxvl,  8) ;  and  so  a  den  (of  a 
lion,  Job  xxxvill,  40 ;  Psa.  civ,  88 ;  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  Nah.  ii,  11, 
18 ;  Amos  ill,  4 ;  or  other  beast,  Job  xxxvii,  8 ;  Jer.  ix,  11 ; 
x,88;  xlIx,8S;  11,87). 

16.  Metsdd  (1^73)  or  MetsudAh  (SVV^T^),  a  lair  (from 
the  idea  of  hunting),  prop,  of  wild  beasts  and  hence  of 
birds  (Job  xxxlx,  88;  Jer.  xlviii,  41 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  80) ;  fre- 
quent in  the  poetical  books  ("munition,"  "fortresa," 
"defence")  in  connection  with  Sila  and  TV-V;  and  uipo- 
graphically  applied  to  the  hill  forts  of  Jndiea  ("hold,^  1 
Sam.  xxii,  4,  6 ;  xxiv,  88 ;  8  Sam.  xxiii,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  16 ; 
xii,  8, 16;  "  fort,"  Ezek.  xxxlll,  87 ;  "  stronghold,"  Judg.  vi, 
8 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  14. 19, 89),  especially  Zlon  ("  hold,"  8  Sam. 
V,  17;  1  Chron.  xl,  16:  "fort,"  8  Sam.  v,  9;  "castle,"  1 
Chron.  xl,  6, 7 ;  "  stronghold,"  8  Sam.  v,  7). 

16.  Sdk  Cnb)  or  Sukkdh  (HSD),  a  booth  or  canopy  of 
leafy  bonghs,  as  a  habitation  for  man  or  beast  ("booth," 
Lev.  xxiii,  48,  43;  Neh.  viii,  14,  16, 16, 17;  Job  xxxi,  80; 
Jon.  iv,  6 ;  "  pavilion,"  Psa.  xxxi,  80 ;  " cottage,"  Isa.  i,  8 ; 
"  tabernacle,^'  iv,  6),  such  as  Jacob  constructed  (Oen.  xxi, 
17).  and  the  Israelites  occupied  during  the  Festival  of 
"Tabernacles"  (Lev.  xxiii, 48,  in  commemoration  of  their 
first  stopping-place  out  of  Egypt,  "Sttcci»tb,"  Exod.  xili, 
80),  and  hence  applied  to  the  retreat  of  the  Hon  ("den," 
Psa.  X,  9 ;  "  covert,"  Job  xxxvili,  40 ;  Jer.  xxv,  88),  and  to 
Jerusalem,  Jehovah's  retreat  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  8),  to  military 
tents  ("tent,"  8  Sam.  xi,  11 ;  "pavilion."  1  Kings  xx,  18, 
16),  and  to  the  clonds  ("  tabernacle,"  Job  xxxvi,  89;  "pa- 
vilion," 8  Sam.  xxii,  18 ;  Psa.  xviii,  11). 

17.  Mi»tdr  ("tnp^),  a  covert  or  hiding-place  (A.  V. 
"secret"  place,  etc.),  once  (Isa.  iv,  6,  "covert**)  Miiatdr 
("tino^),  as  a  shelter  trom  the  elements  (Isa.  iv,  6),  or 
concealment  (Jer.  xili,  17;  xxiii,  84;  xix,  10),  and  e^ipe- 
cially  the  lurking-place  of  lions  (Psa.  xvii,  18 ;  Lam.  iii, 
lU)  and  of  violent  men  (Psa.  x,  8,  9;  Ixlv,  4;  Heb.  iii, 
14). 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject,  we  may  add 
that  we  hare  had  frequent  illustrations,  in  the  a)>tne8S 
with  which  geographical  names  are  given  in  the  Bible, 
of  that  nice  sense  of  locality  which  a  sim|)le  people, 
especially  one  of  nomadic  instincts,  invariably  exhibits 
Indeed,  the  whole  Hebrew  language  is  an  exemplifica- 
tion, particularly  in  the  varied  import  of  the  nearly 
synonorooiis  roots^  which  unfortunately  the  kxicons 
generally  fail  accurately  to  distinguish,  of  the  close  ob- 
servanoe  of  all  physical  traits,    lu  like  maimer  the  de- 
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a  hct  which  laWT  traveUern  i 
ate.  Inslanees  of  ihii  abiiuni 
of  Joshua,  and  manj  of  Ihem 
d«r  the  art,  Tkibc.  A  quealj< 
portaiioe  has  arisen  reBpectiiig 

variciu."  Iribea  given  in  that  buok,  whether  Ihej  an  ar- 
ranged in  geo([taphical  order.  The  presumpiion,  groir- 
le  character  of  the  delineation,  evi- 


I  the  duonw-day  book 
hare  piHnled  out 
'(  much  pnctical 
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ined  by  the 
>ninienIatDrs,  that  the 
ii,  9-11  proceeds  reg- 
ularly fnim  the  Earn  to  the  West  lieut.  Corder,  ii 
his  papers  in  the  Quar.  Sepuni  nf  (he  "Pal.  Exploi 
Fund,"  basea  many  of  his  proposed  identification  ol 
place*  on  IhiB  theory,  which  he  elaborately  defenda. 
We  are  inciineii,  howeyer,  to  dnubl  its  Inn  ' 
for  that  purpotie,  as  the  Oriental  minrt  is 
formly  methodical  as  this  riew  implies ;  and  we  have 
found  very  frequent  reason  tu  depart  from  such 
in  the  indicstionsofidentiflcslion  that  we  bare  pointed 
*;nt  under  the  various  places  named. 

Tor.     See  Tubtia 

Toroh  (fully  MauOM  Stpier  TorM,  *1GC  n=On 
n-lin),  or  Trtatim  of  the  Laa,  ia  a  Talmodic  tre. 

the  maMrial  on  which,  the  law  ia  to  be  written. 
Are  cbapten  of  which  this  treatise  coDsiat  are  fu! 
inlbrTnalion,  espedally  the  fint  and  fourth)  the  fui 
containing  some  notic«  concerning  the  Sept.,  the  latter 
bearing  on  the  sacreil  texL  As  lo  the  Sept.,  see,  under 
Ibal  head,  Tiditatdic  Kotica  coaarmng  the  Stpluayiut,  in 
lUa  Cfiiop.  The  fourth  chapter  gives  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  D^nbx  desiotes  the  Deity  or  has  a  dif. 
lerentaignlScatioi].  TheaedilferenceaarealBonatlced  in 
correct  editions  of  the  Hebrew  tent  by  the  words  Cip 
■nd  iln,  L  e.  holy  or  profsne,  thus  enabling  the  student 
at  once  to  discern  whether  D'nbx  should  be  translated 
God  or  godt,  at  Judga,  etc  This  treatise  has  been  ed- 
ited, with  ui  others,  by  Kirc'hheiro  (Frankfort-on-ibe- 
ititti,  1861),  under  the  title  niSap  mn;0O  SSC 
m^nion-'j  also  with  the  Latin  title,  Stplm  LiM 
Tabmndici  Parvi  Hifronilgmiiam  goal  ntmc  primsm  $r- 
e  BiUiolJieca  Cturitiimi  Cannolii  edidil. 


elt     (RP.) 

Totoh  ia  the  oocaaionsl  rendering  in  the  A.  V,  of 
"VBi,  lappid  (Zeoh.  xil,  G),  which  usually  signiflea 
(and  ia  traoslaled)  a  lamp ,-  and  so  Xa/iras  (John  xrili, 
8).  In  Nafa.ii.S  [Heb.4]  it  rrpnxntu  Tri'ia.pdaddA, 
which  riihersiKniOes  {i-on.     See  Stkeu     Tfai 


fitofth 


Modem  Orienlal  Torches:  1.  Persian!  i.  Arabian, 
(ion  in  the  East  between  a  torch  and  s  lantern  (q.-r.)  is 
not  very  marked,  as  both  are  ofien  but  forms  of  flam- 
beaus. See  Lamp.  A  Aaming  torch  ia  sometimes 
quoted  by  the  prophets  as  the  si-mbul  of  great  anger 
id  destruction  (Zeeh.  lii,  6),  So  also  Isaiah  {vii,  4) 
imparea  Sean,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  king  of  Israel, 
vo  bitter  enemies  to  Ahai,  king  of  Jodab,  to  "two 
tails  of  smoking  firebrands."     See  Firerram). 

TordealUttA,  Moses,  a  Jewish  writer  who  flour- 
ished in  1878  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  is  Ihg  author  of  1!S 
nSIUJtn,  in  which  he  critically  examines  125  pussges  of 
the  Old  Test,  regsrded  by  the  Christians  as  Messianic. 
■koriginatedthroughaconlroversy  which  he  had 
1  a  Jewish  convert  at  Avila;  and,  for  the  bene- 
congTBgstions  of  Aiila  and  Toledo,  he  collected 
1  material,  which  he  laid  down  in  hia  riJlliJt  ^tr, 
ig  the  second  part  of  s  work  bearing  the  general 
lisn  0,  the  first  part  of  it  being  entitled  "^13 
See  FUrst,  BifttJ^Biiii,  486;  De'  Rota, Biilo. 
Slori^  (Germ,  trsnal.),  p.  817  sq.,  and  BMiolh. 
Jud.  A  KlkhrUI.  p.  86.      (tt  P.) 

TorBati,Co:tvE(iTioNOF.  Among  the  German  Re- 
nncrs  there  was  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion  on 
Jious  subjects,  which  opinions  were  advanced  and  sup- 
ported with  great  warmth.  All  good  men  friendly  to 
■be  new  Church  were  deairons  of  a  termination  of  so 
lany  bitter  contests,  because  it  was  manifest  Ibat  the 
papists  turned  them  lo  (heir  own  advantage.  After  ail 
'  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
these  conlroverwee  by  a  conference  at  Altcnburg,  it 
was  thought  best  that  a  formula  or  book  should  be 
drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate  theologians,  in  which 
thfae  controvcraies  should  be  examined  and  decided. 
James  Andrea,  a  tbeologian  of  Tubingen,  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  work  in  1659.  This  bnnness  was  hastened 
by  the  conduct  of  KasparPeocer.son-in-law  ofUtlanc- 
thon,  who,  with  others,  endeavored  in  1670  to  abolish 
throughout  Saxony  the  doctrine  of  Luther  respecting 
the  Lord's  snpper,  and  introduce  instead  that  of  Cal- 
vin. Inl571  theyeipUciUydedaredtheirdisBenKhm 
Luther  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  supper  and  the 
pereon  of  Christ  j  and,  the  batter  to  accomplish  their 
wishes,  they  Intntdneed  into  the  schools  a  catecbiim 
drawn  up  by  Pezel,  and  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin.  Accordingly  the  elector  Augustus  snmmoneil 
of  theologians  at  Torgau  in  1674.  Hav- 
ing clearly  learned  the  views  of  the  Crvpto-Calriniala, 
as  they  were  generally  called,  be  treated  them  with  se- 
verity, imprisoning  some  and  banishing  others.  After 
Itations,  James  Andreft  especially,  in  a 
ines  aasembled  st  Torgau,  by 


order  of  Augustus,  drew 

peace  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and 

name  of  the  Booh  of  Torym.    Th 


d  the 


,  after  being 
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examined  and  amended  by  many  theologiand,  was  a^ain 
submitted  to  certain  select  divines  assembled  at  Ger- 
many, and  resuUed  in  the  famous  Formula  of  Concord 
(q.  v.).  See  Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  ffistory,  V,  iii,  151  sq. 

Toribio,  Alfonso  Mongrovejo,  St^  a  SfMinish  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Mayorga  in  1538,  and  stadied  at  Yalla- 
dolid,  f;i ving  himself  meanwhile  to  the  most  austere  form 
of  religious  life.  From  this  he  was  called,  in  1575,  to 
the  College  of  San  Salvador.  In  1580  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Lima ;  he  was  consecrated  at  Seville,  and 
immediately  departed  for  Peru.  He  entered  Lima  May 
24, 1581.  The  diocese  covered  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tor3',and  the  means  of  communication  were  very  poor; 
but  Toribio  determined  to  make  a  tour  of  it  in  person. 
He  sent  evangelists  into  the  remote  districts,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  Indians,  who  became 
much  attached  to  him.  His  liberality  was  great,  and 
crowds  of  poor  people  would  wait  at  his  door  for  alms. 
His  knowledge  of  the  language  rendered  access  to  the 
people  ea-H}',  and  his  labors  were  incessant.  But  the 
fiitigue  of  his  long  journeys  and  the  warm  climate 
prove<t  fatal,  and  Toribio  died  during  his  third  episco- 
pal tour,  March  23, 1606.  He  was  beatified  by  Clement 
XI  in  1679,  and  canonized  in  1726.  See  Prescott,  Cork- 
que^  o/PerUy  iv,  8 ;  Pinelo,  Vida  de  Don  Toribio^  A  no- 
bitpo  de  Lima  (Madrid,  1653). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi' 
usralff  s.  V. 

Tor'mah  (Heb.  Tormah%  HTD'in,  deceit;  Sept.  iv 
Kpv^y  V.  r.  fttrd.  odtptav ;  Vulg.  clam)  occurs  only  in 
the  margin  of  Judg.  ix,  81,  as  the  alternative  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  which  in  the  text  is  given  as 
*'  privily.**  By  a  few  commentators  it  has  been  conject^ 
ared  that  the  word  was  originally  the  same  with  Aru- 
mah  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  41,  one  or  the  other  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
started  by  Kirachi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius;  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
it,  and  it  will  probably  always  remain  a  mere  conject> 
ure. — Smith. 

Tormentor  (fiaoavivrii^^  Matt  xviii,  34)  signifies 
one  who  examines  by  torture,  and  is  derived  fronn  ^a- 
aaviZaif  which  in  its  passive  form  means  to  be  tossed 
as  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Torture,  judicially  applied, 
must  be  distinguished  from  punishment,  however  cruel 
and  barbarous  it  may  be ;  whether  it  be  capital,  as  im- 
palement or  crucifixion ;  or  secondary,  as  the  putting- 
out  of  the  eyes,  or  any  other  kind  of  mutilation.  For 
torture  was  not  intended  to  act  fatally,  nor  was  it,  when 
80  denominated,  inflicted  as  a  part  of  a  judicial  sentence. 
See  ToRTCTRR.  It  was  usually  employed  to  extort  con- 
fession or  evidence,  as  when  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain,  commanded  Paul  to  be  brought  into  the  castle 
and  "  examined  by  scourging^'  (Acts  xxii,  24).  In  the 
text  first  cited  it  is  used  as  the  means  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  The  "  tormentors"  there  referred  to  are 
the  jailers,  who  were  allowed  to  scourge  and  torture 
the  poor  debtors  in  their  care,  in  order  to  get  money 
from  them  for  the  grasping  creditors,  or  else  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  friends  and  obtain  the  amount  of 
the  debt  from  them.  In  early  times  of  Rome  there 
were  certain  legal  tortures,  in  the  shape,  at  least,  of  a 
chain  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  and  a  pittance  of  food 
barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (see  Arnold,  Hisf,  of 
fiome,  i,  136),  which  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  apply 
to  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  terms ; 
and,  no  doubt,  they  often  did  not  stop  here.  The  inci- 
dent was  one  with  which  the  hearers  of  our  Lord's  par- 
ables were,  no  doubt,  familiar,  and  its  introduction  here 
shows  how  savage  and  tyrannical  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  no  small  mark  of  the  mild  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  that  it  did  not  recog- 
nise the  nse  of  torture  in  judicial  trials.  —  Fairbaim. 
See  Corporal  Inflictions.  For  the  **  torment'*  or 
tympanism  of  2  Mace,  vi,  19, 28,  see  Execution;  Pun- 
ishment. 


Torqnemada  (Lat.  Turreeremata^  Jnan  de.  a 
oelebiated  Spanish  Dominican,  was  born  at  Yallaiiolid 
in  J388.  He  became  a  friar  in  1403;  accompanied  his 
superior  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1417 ;  graduat«d 
from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1424 ;  taught  theology 
there;  was  admitted  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1429; 
and  was  successively  chosen  prior  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vents of  Yalladolid  and  Toledo.  In  1431  he  was  sent 
by  pope  Eugenius  IV  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  he 
strenuously  supported  the  court  of  Kbme,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wydiffe 
and  Hubs.  He  attended,  in  1439,  the  Council  of  Florence 
as  papal  commissary,  and  was  foremost  in  drawing  up 
the  ^*  articles  of  reunion"  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of  '*  de- 
fender of  the  faith.**  He  was  created  cardinal  Dec.  18, 
1439;  and  in  the  year  following  attended,  in  the  |)ope's 
name,  the  Council  Of  Bourges,  w  jiere  he  kept  the  French 
prelates  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  He  became  bishop 
of  Palestrina  in  1455,  and  of  Sabina  in  1464.  His  death 
took  pUice  at  Rome,  Sept.  26, 1468.  His  principal  worka 
are,  Afedilationes  Joannis  de  Turrecrematuy  etc.  (Rome, 
1467,  foL ;  Augsburg,  1472,  fol. ;  and  many  later  etiitions): 
— Quastiones  Spirilualis  Convivii  DcUcias  Prafertntts 
super  £vanffeliis  (Rome,  1477,  fol.;  Nureroburg,  1478) : 
— Commetitarii  in  Decretum  Gratiam  (Lyons,  1519,  6 
vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1578;  Rome,  1726).  Many  other  of 
his  writings  remain  unpublished.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GeneraUy  s.  v. 

Torquemada.  Tomas  de,  the  first  inquisitor^ 
general  of  Spain,  was  bom  in  1420,  and  was  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  St  Dominic  at  Torquemada,  Spain,  and  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Segovia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  inquisitor-general  in 
1483;  and  confirmed  in  that  post  Oct.  17  of  that  year 
by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  who  g^ave  him  the  title  of  "con- 
fessor of  sovereigns."  In  the  course  of  sixteen  years  he 
gave  to  the  Aaraes  no  less  than  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  victims,  besides  executing  nearly  as  many  in 
efllgy,  condemning  ninety  thousand  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment and  other  severe  punishments,  and  expelling 
from  Spain  above  eight  hundred  thousand  Jen-s.  In 
his  later  years  his  authority  was  curtailed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  colleagues  by  order  of  pope  Alexan- 
der VL  He  died  at  Avila,  Sep't,  16, 1498.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate^  s.  v. 

Torre,  Lelio  della,  professor  in  the  Rabbinic  Col- 
lege at  Padua,  was  bom  in  the  year  1804.  When  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  teacher  in  Turin,  and  in 
1826  he  was  appointed  preacher  there.  When,  in  1827, 
the  Rabbinical' school  was  opened  at  Padua«  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  professors.  He  died  July  9,  1872. 
Torre  wrote  in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Hebrew, 
Of  his  publications  we  mention.  Specckio^  ossia  Tavola 
Senottica  delle  Conjugazioni  Elraiche  secondo  le  Regof^ 
deir  A  nalogiay  etc.  (Padua,  1828)  .^Cinque  IHscorsi  detti 
in  Padova,  con  Annotazioni  (ibid.  1834):— />^  ^oci- 
alita  della  I^egge  Mosaica  (ibid.  1836}:— Delia  Condi- 
zione  degli  Kbrei  sotto  F  Imperio  Germanico  nel  Medio 
Kvo  (ibid.  1842) :— 0"^bnp  0,  /  Salmi  Volgariztaii  smI 
Testo  MassoretioOy  ed  Illustrafi  con  A  rgomenti  e  Note  (\'i- 
enna,  1845):— max  '^piB,  Sentenze  dei  Padre,  Nuoro 
Traduzione,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Padua,  1862).  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud,  iii,  435  sq.;  Rayserling,  Bibliothek  jUdiscker  Kan- 
zelredner^  in  Jlomiletisckes  tf.  iiierarischeM  BeibUttt  to 
the  second  voL  (Beriin,  1872),  p.  58;  Servi,  in  Educw 
tore  Israeliiico,  July  15, 1872.     (R  P.) 

Torrent! ti8  (I7m  der  Behen\  L^vinus,  a  Flemish 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1525. 
Educated  first  at  I»uvain,  he  went  thence  to  Bologna, 
in  order  to  study  civil  law  and  antiquities.  There  he 
.so  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  polite  literature, 
especially  poetry,  that  he  became  known  to  the  literati 
of  Europe.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  was  at  length 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp.    Hence  he  was 


mlitpd  to  the  TTHtropolitin  church  of  MwhHn,  where 
diaj.in  lD9a.     Toircniiua  fuumled  >  culleRe  of  Jet- 
a  at  U>uT>in,  to  vhich  he  led  hLi  library,  i 
\     BesMes  Aoftn  I'oemt  (Antwerp,  15M;   pr 


Torrey.  Josepb,  D.D.,  m  Congrpgationil  divine, 
wai  bom  at  Rowley,  Mass,  Feb.  2, 1797  j  and  graif 
■t  Uartmuuih  Colkge  in  1816.  Aftet  atadying 
ag7  ai  Andover,  he  became  in  1819  paatut  of  aCongre- 
gaiional  Church  at  Ki>yallan,T[.  [n  18S7  he  accepted 
the  proraaonhip  of  Oreek  anil  Lattn  in  the  Univeniiy 
of  Yermonl,  which  pofliiion  he  reUined  until  l»42,when 
he  wai  cboeen  projessor  of  intellectual  iiid  maral 
loeopb}'.  Thia  chair  be  nccupied  until  hia  death,  at 
Buriingion,  Vt.,  Nut.  i6,  ]8t>7.  He  w»  preaident  of  Che 
unircnity  rrom  l»>3  tu  18«5.  Mr.  Torrey  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  pncihumoua  Toliime  of  Ijdam  :—A  Theory  nf 
A  Tt  {1 875)  1— editor  of  the  Rrmaint  o/Prttidrnl  Jamit 
Monk  {1843>:— **t«  Strmmu  af  Praidm(  Iforfiimj- 
Km  Smitk  (IH6I);  to  both  of  which  he  preRxed  care, 
fully  prepared  Mrmoirt: — and  tranalator  of  Noander'a 
Omtrai  fiulary  of  Iht  Chriiliim  RtUgiem  and  Church 
(Boson,  1854.6  Tula.).    See  Allibone.Cicf.o/'Brif.  uwJ 

TOTToy,  Renben,  a  Congregational  miniater, 
wu  bom  at  Weymuuth,  Maaa,.  April  S.  1789,  and 
waa  a  graduate  of  Brown  L'nireraiiy  in  the  claaa  of 
1816.  He  waa  licensed  lo  preach  in  1817  by  the 
Bbode  Inland  CungregationHl  Conaociation,  and, 
while  pursuing  hie  tbtnilngical  aludiea,  preached 


7  TOKTOISK 

■tarring  bimaeir.    He  died  in  162S.    See  Spooner,  Bieg, 
Dkt.o/FiaeArU,a.v. 

ToitoU«  (3X,  tiSb,  M  called,  according  to  Gete- 
niuB,  from  motit^  ilotrlp;  Sept.  o  icpoicriijiADC  o  xip- 
(FQioc ;  Vulg.  crocodUui)  occura  only  in  Lev.  xi,  29  aa 
the  name  of  nme  unclean  animal.  Bocharc  (llima.  ii, 
403)  w 


Cuvier  {Rigne  A  nim.  ii,  26).  Thia  liiard  is  the  wormi 
el'hard  of  (he  Arab^  i.  e.  the  land-waran  {Varmm 
amuiriu)),  in  contndiaiinction  from  the  tciirm  eUmhr, 
L  e.  the  water-liianl  {Momlor  li'Uiiliaii).  It  ia  common 
enough  in  the  deaerta  of  Palestine  and  North  AfVica. 
It  is  prohably  the  rpoicolciXos  X'P""'":  "f  Hennlolua 
(ir,l92)  and  DiuMoridea  (ii,71),or  perhaps  Ihcir 
nn'ricor,  the  Srinau  oJficHa^— Smith.  See  Snati. 
The  land-monitor  (.Ptammiaaurat  iciucuM)  is  a  liiani 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  which,  living'  in  the  aandy 
and  rocky  wast«s,  anbaiats  on  the  beetle*  and  other  amall 
animala  that  are  found  in  ouch  arid  aitualiuns.  It  ia  of 
a  yellowiah  or  dually  lint,  with  darker  green  apota  and 
banda,  and  with   yellow  clawa.     Tristram,  however, 

a^ia,  a  large  apeciea  of  lizard  very  eommor  in  the  dea- 


Hei 


I  ordained 


in  Uay,  1820,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega* 
tional  Church  in  Eauford,  Omn.,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  twenty  jean  (I8-JO-40).     Un  resigning,  ha 
■cied  aa  a  aupply  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  in 
North  Mansfield,  Conn.,  for  two  yean  (181I-4S), 
■nd  for  the  neit  five  yean  (1843-4S}  was  pastor 
of  theChurch  in  Pmspect,Conn.    Subsequently  he   . 
waa  pastor  for  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  Church    i 
in  North  HadiaiHi,  Conn.,  and  in  1862  removed  to 
Elinwood,  a  part  of  Providence,  K.I.,  to  take  charge 
of  a  Churrh  newly  Ibrmeil  in  that  section  of  the  city. 
His  pasiiirate  with  thia  Church  continued  fur  eight 
year*  (I86J-60).    The  rettuinder  of  his  life  waa 
apent  in   Itevidencc,  wbeie  ha  died,  Sept,  22,  1870. 
(J.  a  8.) 

ToTTi^ano,  Ptetro,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor, 
wai  bum  at  Florenc*  about  1472.  He  studied  the 
tiqoilies  in  the  gardens'  of  Lorenio  the  Magnjflcei 
company  with  Michael  Angeln  t  but,  hemming  jei 
of  the  growing  distinction  of  the  latter,  he  assai 
him  BO  TiolenlJy  that  be  waa  obliged  i 


Hew 


.  d  by  p«[ 
It  he  afierwards  gave  up  his  profe 
aino,  and  becanw  a  soldier  under  the  duke  arValenliiio, 
and  also  under  Viielli  and  Piero  de' Medici.  He  again 
recnmeil  to  bis  profeiaion,  and,  executing  several  bronze 
Hgures  for  anme  Florentine  njerchanta,  accompanied 
them  to  England.  He  was  emploved  bv  Henry  VIII  in 
encting  the  tomb  ofHenry  VII  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  completed  in  1619,  and,  it  is  aiippoaed,  the 
t«iibnrMargaret,counte«orKichmond,  in  Henry  VIl's 
ChapeL  He  left  England  finally  in  1619,  and  visited 
Spain,  where  he  executed  several  piecea  uf  sculpture  for 
convent",  etc,  and,  among  others,  a  group  of  the  Virgin 
mnUn/tini.  This  was  so  beantiful  that  the  duke  de  Ar- 
cos  oommiiwoned  him  to  make  a  copy  of  it,  promising 
liberal  parment.  Diaappmnled  in  receiving  a  large 
qnantitj  of  capper  coin,  amounting  lo  only  thirty  duc- 
ata,  he  seized  a  mallet  and  shivered  the  work  into  a 
Ihaoaand  piecea.  The  duke  accused  him  to  the  Inquiai- 
lion  as  a  aanilegioos  heretic  for  destroying  a  figure 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Torrigiano  was  condemned,  but 
arnckd  the  ignominious  and  wbidi  awaited  him  by 


UromaMIX  gptnipem. 

ert  and  sands  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia.  It  is  also 
well  known  in  the  Judean  wilderness,  living  in  holes 
of  the  rocks  and  burrowing  in  the  sand.  It  snmelimea 
attains  the  length  of  two  feeL  Ita  moat  peculiar  char- 
acteristic is  its  powerful  spiny  tail,  bmad  and  massive, 
and  incrusted  with  cltiee  rows  of  alout  prickly  scales. 
This  is  iu  weapon  of  defence,  which  it  utea  with  eflt«t 
againat  its  aaeailanl.  Ita  colur  is  grass  green,  spotted 
when  irritated.    It  has  a  slow 


d  gait.  Ill 


walks.  It  rarely  biles,  but 
when  it  does  so  nothing  will  induce  it  In  relinquish  ita 
grasp.  It  feeds  chieAy  on  beetles,  but  will  attack  larger 
animals,  even  chickens,  when  in  coiiHiiemenL  It  is 
ealen  by  the  Arabs"  (.Vol.  Hiit.nftke  Hibb,  p.  2M), 

The  aame  Hebrew  word  3X,  li£t,  ia  translated  "cov- 
ered [wagons]"  in  Nnm 


n  Isa. 


■i,  20,  w 


I  have  rendered  it  "liliera."  According  to  Gese- 
it  means  in  both  these  passages  a  sedan  or  palan- 
quin (ao  called  from  being  gently  borne).  See  LiTTEH. 
Several  kinda  of  tortoise  inhabit  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  regions.  Among  the  laitd- tortoiaea  the 
bordered  tortoise  (Tfilado  norpiiiota),  jwobably  the 
tfXwnl  x'P'o'i'  of  Ariatotle — a  little  apeciea  closely  re- 
sembling the  common  T.  Cricca— replaces  this  latter  in 
Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Barbary;  and  a  near  ally,  T. 
Maurititmca,  exienda  throughout  North  Africa  and 
Western  Asia,  from  Algiers  to  the  Caspian,    Besidea 


TORTOSA,  COUNCIL  OF 


WaierlartolM  c>r  Paletlinc  (BWB*  Owp"")- 
iheM,  (ever*!  in«rah-lnrtoiiea  (fmju.  etc.)  »t»  cominon 
ill  the  frveh  waters  o(  those  regkma,  and  are  pankular- 
)y  iruiiblcsiime  to  hnrsFs  vndii'^  ot  drinking  (aec  Wood, 
JiibU  AnimaU,  p.  507  ■(.).     ti«e  Zooluot. 

TortO»»,0>tr^cii.  or  (Condiium  DfrlBietur).  ThU 
rouncil  was  held  in  TurtoM,  ■  cathedral  cit.v  of  Catalo- 
oia,  Spain,  in  ll£S,  by  Peter,  cardinal  de  Fuix.  All  Che 
prelates  anil  niany  e«le««aatie»  of  the  kingJoma  of  Ar- 
asfin  and  Vatenda,  and  of  the  principality  of  CBlali>- 
nia,  ariended.  The  king'i  lellers-pi(«nt  conhnning  the 
liberties  and  immunirin  of  the  Church  were  read,  and 
at  [he  end  of  the  fourth  lesnoa  twenty  canons  were  ap- 
pruFCd  and  puhliafaed. 

t.  Orders  Ihst  all  Iwneflcea  rierk*  and  ecclerlaslln  In 
hoix  nnlers  ahull  heeji  hrevliirtet.  In  order  Ibnl  Ihey  msy 
Mj  ths  •lOce  priiaielj  vhuu  talndend  from  atlendine  In 

&.  Forbids  the  eleTBtlon  ot  Downrthr  persona  to  hoi; 

.  -. ,...  -TerrSnndaTloieRrhbTOtiechlalni; 

xrnie  mirl  i.rihe  ihlno  noee»«fr  to  ho  Itnowii  bj  Chri- 
liana  (n  order  to  f  nival  Ion,  wbkh  ll  dnisref  to  be  aa  U- 
Iowa;  a.)  What  ther  ■m-.-ht  to  fcfKBw.ni.nialiied  tn  the  Kr- 
tlclesortbershb.  (t.)  Wbaithexitiehi  lofraii/or.coii- 
Mliiedln  theLord'aPrayrr.  tR,)  Wballtaejiiai.')il  Ixtop. 
contained  in  the  [en   coniniHndinenlx.    (4.)  What  the; 

iiDEht  lo  gairi,  tIe.  the  i'tj*  al  Purndlte.'  (&)  Wbel  Ibejr 
outflit  to /Mr,  nil.  the  pnlii*  or  hell, 

(.  Orders  neiipbjiei  t<i  hrlnE  ihirlr  children  to  chnrch 
wlthlD  eiichldafainer  tbeir  bitth.  In  order  tbat  Ihsj  mnr 


liSn!" 

Is  the  dsle^taa  otlbe  bol;  see  (o  gobejond 


1B.F.I 

See  Mansi,  Concil,  xii,  406.— l^ndoo,  ifonuol  o/Co 
ciU,i.y. 

Tortnra  (LaLforTuerr,  to 'twist)  is  pain  uiHicted  as 
a  Judicial  inslruoient  for  extracting  evidence  f 


The  p 


t  Atbei 


.  by  torture,  and  tlieii 
dence  aeems  (HI  this  account  In  hare  been -deemeil  mi 
valuable  than  that  of  freemen.     Anj  one  might  gi 
up  his  slave  to  torture,  or  demand  that  of  bis  opponent, 
and  a  refusal  to  do  ao  was  conaitlered  as  a  atrong  pre- 
•umption  against  a  person.     No  free  Alheniat 
examined  bv  lortiire,  and  it  was  not  iudicted 

Then  it  via  sometime*  inflicted  upon  even  fi 
ime  aflaia  mxjelm 


rtoftbeCodeii 


Hen 


adopted  during  I  he  Middle  Af;n  by  all  European  states 
in  which  the  Ktiman  law  was  made  the  baaia  nf  leKis- 
lation.  It  was  adopted  early  and  extensively  by  the 
Italian  munioipaliliea.  In  Germany  elaborate  appan- 
lus  fur  its  infliciinn  existed,  not  merely  in  Ihe  dungeons 
«r  the  feudal  castlea,  but  in  Ihe  vaulta  beneath  the  town- 
halla  of  Nuremberg  and  Kacinbon,  where  the  various 

be  practiced  in  the  prisons  of  <lermany  until  they  were 
visitad  Lv  Howard,  in  1770.  It  ceased  lo  be  >  part  of 
the  judicial  system  in  France  in  1780;  and  in  Scotland 
it  waa  still  in  frequent  oae  after  the  Kestoration.  and 
was  only  abolished  bv  7  Anne,  c.  !l,  see.  5.  In  Kuesia 
it  waa  done  away  with  in  IHOl.  In  the  United  Stales 
it  haa  never  been  reckoned  an  ailjunct  of  judicial  ex' 
amination. 

The  fliu  instance  we  have  of  iit  use  in  England  ia  in 
1810.  in  aid  of  the  eocleaiaatical  law,  during  the  Strug' 
gle  between  pope  Clement  V  and  the  Templars.    Ed- 
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ward  II,  when  rcquealed  to  aanctino  the  inflictinn  of 
torture  by  Ihe  iniguisiton  in  the  case  of  certain  Tem- 
plar* accused  of  hertay  and  apuatasy,  at  first  refuBed, 
but,  on  a  lemonstrance  b)-  Clement,  he  referred  Ibe  nut- 
ter to  the  council,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  the  inquiulura  were  authorized  to  put  tbe  ac- 
cuseil  to  torture,  but  without  mutilation  or  serioua  in- 
jury to  the  person  or  elTuBton  of  blood.  During  the 
Tudor  period,  the  council  ueumed  Ihe  power  of  djrect- 

and  other  ofKctn  against  tiate-prisoneii,  and  occasion- 
allv  also  against  permms  accused  of  other  aerkina  Crimea. 
Under  Jamea  I  ami  Charles  I  torture  wta  len  reaortnl 
t^,  and  only  ill  state-trials.  It  was  inflicted  for  the  Uat 
time  in  Mav,  1640.  The  wont  application  of  lorlure 
was  fiHind  in  Ihe  hands  of  Ihe  Inquintiun.  In  13(12 
pope  Innocent  IV  called  on  Ihe  secular  poweralo  put  l» 
the  toftaie  pereons  accused  of  heresy  in  order  In  extract 
confessions  against  themselves  and  olhcn.     Tbe  neee*- 

adoplion,  and  to  reRnemenis  of  cruelty  in  ila  use  before 
unknown.    See  Isqi'iaiTios. 

The  instrumenia  of  torture  have  been  many  and  va- 
riou^  The  scourge  was  the  usual  instrument  of  torture 
among  the  Romans,  who  also  made  use  of  the  rqtntnir, 
a  sort  of  upright  rack,  with  pincen  added  to  i«ar  the 
flesh,  etc  The  most  celebrated  instruniem  was  the 
"  rack,"  known  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  early  aa  the 
U  century,  but  introduced  into  Ihe  Tower  by  Ibe  duke 
of  Exeter,  constable  of  the  Tower.  Tbe  "boot"  was 
the  favorite  French  instrument  of  torture.  In  this 
rings  of  imn  were  passed  around  the  legs,  and  wooden 
wedges  driven  between  them  and  the  flesh  until  the 
muscles  were  reduced  to  jelly.  Among  other  means 
of  torture  were  the  "thumb-screw;"  "iron  gauntlets;" 
the  "little  ease," a  narrow  cell  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  confined  for  several  davs,  and  in  which  the  only 
pnsitiaA  poasiUe  was  one  which  cramped  every  mnsde; 
the  "scavenger's  (properly  Skevlngton's)  daugbler," 
the  invention  ofSir  William  Skevington,  an  instrument 
which  compressed  the  body  so  as  to  start  the  blood  from 
the  nostrils  and  often  from  the  hands.  The  torture  by 
water,  crucifixion,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  iteea  which 
were  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and  then  snf- 
fered  toflyapari,and  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  ears, 
are  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  punishment  haa  been 

See  Bamum,  Rnmmnim  at  It  It  (index)i  Jardlne, 
On  Ike  Uie  of  Tortarr  in  lie  Crimow/  Law  o/Ktiphmd 
(Ijind.  1839, 8vo)t  Madaiirin.  lnlrodudiOB  la  Crimiiul 
TriaU;  Nicolas,  Si  la  Torture  at  kk  Mogni  Sir  a 
trrifier  let  CHmt*  Ster^t  (1681,  l3mo) ;  Keilemaiei, 
Sar  ia  Qaeifiim  chti  Iri  Grea  tl  Irt  Jtonoiiu;  Mitler- 
maiet,  Dca  dtutKke  Slia/ctr/aJirm,  voL  i.     See  ToB- 

Torwoofl  ExcommnnicBtdoit.  Aftertheakii- 
mish  at  Ainmoas  end  the  execution  of  Cameron,  Cargill, 
during  a  Held- preaching  at  Torwood,  near  Stirling,  |nb- 
licly  excnmmunicalcd  tlie  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
duke  of  Honntniith,  the  duke  of  Landerdale.  the  duke 
nf  Rothes,  General  Dalilel.  and  Sir  (leor)^  Mackeniie. 
Acc»Ttling  to  tradition,  Rothes,  duringa  dangerous  sick- 
ness the  following  year,  sent  for  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
minisierN  and  in  a  At  of  remorse  confessed  the  Justin 
of  the  sentence.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  added,  "  Vt 
banish  these  men,  and  yet  when  dying  we  send  Iw 
them."— Eadie,  t'cclrw.  CscU<p.  s.  v. 

Toiaphoth  (nlED^r)  denotes  thnse  addilieiu  or 
Kuppifmenttiry  tftouet  to  Rashi's  (q.  v.)  commentary  on 
the  Talmud  which  are  found  along  with  the  latter  in 
every  edition  of  the  Talmud.  The  disciples  of  Rashi. 
when  they  found  that  Ihcir  master'a  exponiions  eoshl 
be  extended  and  improved,  set  about  this  work  of  ex- 
position immediately  after  his  dcalh,  filling  up  evefv 
gap,  and  using  up  every  scrap  which  their  aearcbrr 
had  left.    Out  of  ftvcrcnce  for  bim,  Ihey  would  ni>( 
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put  down  their  opinions  in  an  independent  manner,  but 
denominated  them  niBOir.,  additions^  and  hence  they 
were  called  Tosfiphists,  The  first  Tosaphista  were  his 
two  aons-in-Iaw,  R.  Meier  ben-Samuel  and  Jebiidab  beu- 
Nathan,  the  latter  called  by  way  of  abbreviation  JRibitnj 
'»''-■•">  =  'tna  -p  n'^'in^  -^a-i;  his  three  grandsons,  R. 
Isaac,  R.  Samuel,  and  R.  Jacob  Tam,  sons  of  R.  Meier,  who 
are  respectirely  called  from  their  initials  Bibam,  Q  2^"i  = 
1-»»T3  p  pni-»  S,  Rashbam  (q.  v.),  and  A  Tam  (q.  v.) ; 
and,  lastly,  R.  Isaac  ben-Asher  of  Spires,  called  Biba, 
K3-«n=-j»S5  -p  pnS"«  ■'3%  also  a  relative  of  Rashi. 
The  latter  b  called  mBOim  5X3,  or  the  Tosaphist 
ror'  iKoxhv-  Besides  these,  we  mention  Joseph  Porat, 
son  of  Samuel  ben-Meier;  Isaac  ben-Samuel  of  Dom- 
paire,  also  called  Isaac  the  Elder,  a  nephew  of  R.  Tam ; 
Samuel  ben-Natronai,  called  RaakbaU  ^"z'Z^ ;  Isaac 
ben-Mordecai,  of  Augsburg;  Isaac  Ualabaii  ben-Jacob,  of 
Prague,  etc  They  are  enumerated  by  Zunz  in  his  Zur 
GeackickU  und  Literatur  (Berlin,  1845,  p.  29  sq.),  where 
the  student  will  find  all  necessary  information.     (B.  P.) 

Tost  JosRPH,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1824  at  Witschein.  in  Styria.  In  1846 
be  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1863  he  was  promoted 
at  Vienna  as  doctor  of  theology.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  as  professor  of  dogmatics  to  Griitz,  where  he 
remained  until  the  year  1868.  He  then  went  to  Vienna 
and  lectured  until  the  year  1871,  when  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  St  Stephen's,  and  died  May  14, 187d.  He  pub- 
lished, iMiuret  on  the  SyUabut  £rrorvm  of  the  Papai 
Kncjfd,  dated  Dee,  8,  1864  (Vienna,  1866):— i/eirr  Re- 
iipionslosifftni  und  Wissenscha/),  Darwimsmui  vnd  den 
Unpntnff  des  Mentchen  (Gr&tz,  1866).  Comp.  Litera- 
riseker  Handweiter fur  da$  kathoL  Deuttchland,  1866,  p. 
59,163;  1875,  p.  262.     (B.  P.) 

Tostado,  Aijonso,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Madrigal  in  1400.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  received  his  degree.  He  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  theology,  and  soon  gained  a  wide 
repuutinn.  In  1431  he  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Basle, 
and  by  some  of  his  utterances  attracted  the  attention 
and  condemnation  of  the  holy  see.  tn  1448  he  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  theologians  at 
Sienna,  and  was  convicted  of  unsound  doctrine.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  through  the  intercession  of  the.king,  he 
received  the  bishopric  of  Avila,  and  was  also  member 
of  the  Council  of  Castile.  He  died  near  Avila  Sept.  8, 
1455.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  a  large  number 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1647,  24  vols,  fol.;  they 
ennsist  of  mystical  commentaries  on  the  lives  of  the 
Bible  and  on  Matthew.  Besides  these  are  Comentario 
sobre  Euaebio  (Salamanca,  1606)  :^Co»/enofuiri0  (Lo- 
ISTofio,  1520).  See  Viera  y  Clavijo,  Ehgio  de  Alonto 
Totfado;  Antonio»  BibL  Mup.  Feft(«.  ^  Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog.  GensraUi  s.  v. 

Total  Abstinence.    See  Temperakcb. 

Toii  (1  Chron.  xviii,  9, 10).    See  ToY. 

Tonle,  Council  op.    See  Tousr,  Council  of. 

Tonlmin,  Jobhua,  D.D.,an  English  Unitarian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  London  May  11, 1740.  Educated  at  a 
Dissenting  academy,  he  became  minister  of  a  Dissenting 
congregation  in  Colyton,  Devonshire,  and  in  1766  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  i n  Tannton.  Afterwards  he  adopt- 
ed Unitarian  views  from  Harvard  College  in  1794,  and 
in  1804  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Priestley.  Here  Dr.  Toulmin  continued  to  labor  un- 
til his  death,  July  28, 1816.  He  was  an  able  preacher 
and  an  industrious  writer.  He  wrote,  Sermontt  to  Youth, 
tUi,  (Honiton,  1770, 12mo;  2d  ed.  Taunton,  1789,  8vo): 
—SfemairM  ojf  F,  Socimts  (Lond.  1777,  8vo)  '.—IHgaerta- 
turns  on  the  Eridencet  of  Chrittianity  (1786,  Hvo^^-Re- 
Tine  of  the  Ufe  ofjokn  Biddle  (1789, 8vo ;  1791, 8vo) : 
^IJutori^ofae  Town  <f  Taunton  (1791, 4to) :— Sermons 


(1810, 8vo)  I— historical  Vieiw  of  the  Protestant  JHssenfers 
in  England  under  King  William  (1814,  8vo) :— besides 
single  sermons,  works  on  baptism,  etc  See  Allibooe, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop, 
Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Toulouse,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Tolosanum), 
These  councils  were  held  in  Toulouse,  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  Garomie.  It  has  in  it  the  very  remarkable 
Church  of  St.  Semin,  a  masterpiece  of  Koroauesque  ar- 
chitecture, recently  restored  by  VioUei-Leduc.  The 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  was  erected  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871. 

I.  The  first  Council  of  Toulouse  was  held  Sept.  13, 
1066,  eighteen  bishops  being  present.  Bambaldus,  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  and  Pontius,  archbishop  of  Aix,  pre- 
sided.    Thirteen  canons  were  published. 

I.  Forbids  simony. 

3.  Forbids  any  fees  for  consecrating  a  Chnrcb. 

4.  Forbids  all  buying  and  selling  of  Church  preferment. 
fi.  Enacts  that.  If  a  clerk  have  entered  npon  the  monns- 

tlc  state  lu  order  to  obtain  nn  nbbacy,  he  shall  l)e  com- 
pelled to  continue  tbe  religious  life,  but  shall  be  emii-ely 
exclnded  from  the  honor  he  coveiedL 

6.  Orders  abbots  to  see  ihnt  their  monks  follow  the  mlc 
of  Sl  Benedict  in  their  mfiuuer  of  lite,  foi>d,  dreg's,  etc 
Any  abbot  or  monk  altering  {fiorHgeniu)  these  lusiiiu- 
tions  to  be  corrected  by  his  own  bishop. 

7.  Enlolns  celibacy  npon  prieiits,  deacons,  and  other 
clerks  hoMing  ecclesiastical  dignltle«;  oflfenders  to  be 
deprived. 

8.  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  lay  per- 
sons to  apply  Church  pn>perty  lo  their  own  use. 

9.  Forbids  the  laity  to  plunder  the  effects  of  dead  persons. 
TO  and  11.  Belate  to  tbe  payment  of  Church  dues  and 

tithes. 

IS.  Forbids,  nnder  pain  of  excommnnlcatlon,  all  inter- 
course with  hereticH  andexcommnnicated  persous.  nnlers 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  a^d  bringing  them 
back  from  their  evil  ways.  b    s        « 

In  this  council  Berenger,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  made 
complaint  of  the  conduct  of  archbishop  Guifroi,  accus- 
ing him  of  giving  away  the  lands  appertaining  to  the 
Church  of  Narbonne  to  those  who  had  borne  arms  for 
hiw.  The  event  of  his  complaint  is  unknown.  Sec 
Mansi,  Condi,  ix,  1084. 

II.  The  second  «eunci1  was  held  July  16,  1119,  pope 
Calixtus  II  presiding,  assisted  by  his  cardinals,  and  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Languedoc,  Gascony,  and  part  of 
Spain.    Ten  canons  were  published. 

1.  Is  directed  sgainst  the  buying  and  selling  of  holy 
orders  or  livings.  ' 

8.  Is  directed  sgainst  the  followers  of  Peter  de  Bmis, 
a  feet  of  Mauichaeans,  ordering  thai  the  secnlur  authori- 
ties shall  repress  those  who  affect  an  extreme  piety,  con- 
demn tbe  holy  sacrament  of  Chrif>t*s  body  and  bUxid,  In- 
fant baptism,  the  priesthood,  and  other  ecclesiasiical  or- 
ders, and  lawftil  matrimony;  directs  that  they  shall  be 
dnven  out  of  the  Chnrch  ns  heretics. 

0.  Forbids  to  make  slaves  of  fVee  persons. 

10.  Excommunicates  monks,  canons,  and  other  clerks 
wh«)  quit  their  profession,  or  who  allow  their  beard  and 
hnir  to  grow  ufler  the  fashion  of  the  people  of  tbe  world. 

See  Mansi,  x,  866. 

III.  Held  in  1161,  convoked  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  present.  One  hundred  bish- 
ops and  abbots  of  the  two  kingdoms  attended,  and  sol- 
emnly recognised  Alexander  III  as  pope,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Victor  II.     See  Mansi,  x,  1406. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toulouse  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1229.  The  archbisliops  of  NarUmne,  Bordeaux, 
and  Auch  were  present,  with  many  other  bishops  and 
abbots.  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  with  several  lords, 
attended ;  also  the  seneschal  of  Carcassone,  and  the  two 
consuls  of  Toulouse.  Forty-five  canons  were  publish- 
ed for  the  extinction  of  heresy  and  the  re-esUblishment 
of  peace. 

The  first  five  enact  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
exempted  abbots  shall  appoint  In  every  parish  a  priest 
and  two  or  three  laymen  of  ffo«)d  character,  who  shall 
take  an  oath  constantly  and  minutely  to  search  for  here- 
tics in  houses,  caves,  and  every  place  In  which  they  may 
be  hidden ;  and,  having  taken  precautions  that  those 
Whom  they  hnve  dibcovered  shall  not  escape,  to  report 
the  fact  lo  the  bUhop,  the  lord  of  the  place,  or  his  bailiff: 
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<L  Orders  that  tbe  hon«e  iu  which  any  heretic  shall  be 
discovered  be  destruTed. 

S.  Forbids  to  pmiirih  any  one  as  a  heretic  before  the 
bishop  has  given  his  sentence. 

.  10.  Orders  thai  heretics  who  have  of  their  own  accord 
recanted  shall  not  be  snffered  to  remain  in  their  own  vil* 
lages,  bnt  shnll  be  carried  to  some  place  tree  from  all  sus- 
picion of  heresy:  orders  them  to  wear  two  crosses  npon 
their  dress ;  forbids  to  inlrost  them  with  any  public  of- 
flce«  etc> 

11.  Orders  that  snch  as  pretend  to  be  converted  through 
fear  of  death,  or  from  any  other  motive,  shall  be  shot  up, 
in  order  that  they  may  never  again  corrupt  others. 

13.  Orders  every  man  above  fonrieen  years  of  age,  and 
every  woman  above  twelve,  to  abjure  heresy,  to  make 
open  profession  of  the  Koniish  faith,  and  to  swear  to 
hunt  ont  the  heretics.  This  to  be  repeated  every  two 
years.    Recnsants  to  be  looked  npon  as  heretics. 

IS.  Requires  all  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion 
to  confess  to  their  own  prie!*t  three  times  a  year,  and  to 
receive  the  holy  communion  at  Christmas,  ICaster,  and 
Whitsuntide;  those  who  neglect  to  do  so  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heretics. 


14. 
copy 

~  lilt 


Forbids  the  laity  to  have  in  their  possession  any 
of  the  books  <»f  the  Old  and  New  Test,  except  the 
Psalter  and  snch  portions  of  them  as  are  contained  in 
the  Breviarv  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blensed  Virgin;  most 
strictly  forbids  these  works  in  the  vnlgnr  tongue. 

10.  Declares  all  wills  to  lie  void  which  are  not  made  iu 
the  presence  of  the  priest  or  his  vicar. 

8R.  Forbids  to  absent  one's  self  from  chnrch  on  Snnday. 

Stt.  Declares  the  fullowlug  to  be  festival  days.  viz.  all 
Snndays ;  Uhristmns-day ;  feasts  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Sylvester,  the  Cir- 
cnmcision,  the  Epiphany;  feasts  of  the  PnriAcation.  the 
Annunciation,  the  Assumption,  and  the  Nativity  or  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  :  Easter;  the  two  days  after  Easter; 
the  three  Rogation  days;  Whit-Sunday;  the  two  days  af- 
ter Whit-Snnday ;  feasts  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Invention  and  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  the  feasts  of  the  twelve  apostles;  feasts  of  St. 
Miiry  Magdalene,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  Dedication  of  Sl  Michael ;  and  the  feasts  of  the 
dedications  of  every  church  and  of  all  saints  to  whose 
honor  churches  have  been  built. 

48.  Forbids  women  possessed  of  castles  and  other  for- 
tified plnces  to  marry  men  who  are  enemies  to  the  faith 
and  to  )>eace. 

43.  Forltids  judges  to  receive  bribes. 

44.  Orders  that  counsel  be  provided  gratis  for  the  poor. 

See  Mansi,  xi,425. 

y.  This  council  was  held  in  May,  1590,  by  the  car- 
dinal de  Joyeuse,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  St.  Papoul,  Rieux,  and  Lavaur,  and  the 
deputi^  of  the  bishops  of  Lombez,  Pamiers,  Mirepoix, 
and  Muntauban.  Various  regulations  were  made  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  bishops,  chapters,  beneficed  clerks, 
priests,  and  others;  they  also  embrace  the  following  sub- 
jects: the  holy  sacraments,  relics,  indulgences,  festi- 
vals, vows,  seminaries,  hospitals,  excommunications,  res- 
idence, etc. — Mansi,  xv,  1378.  See  Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  v.;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Dodrinet,  i,  143. 

Toup,  Jonathan,  an  English  clerg^'man  and  emi- 
nent critic,  was  born  at  Sulves  in  December,  1713 ;  and, 
after  a  pre|)aratory  education  in  that  town  and  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Gumev,of  St.  Merrvn,  removed  to  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  His 
A.M.  was  received  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1756.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  in  1774  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Exeter.  In  1776  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Merr}*n*8.  He  died  Jan.  19, 1785.  His  cla.ssical  pub- 
lications occupy  the  tirst  rank :  Entendationes  in  Suidaniy 
etc  (Lond.  1760, 8vo ;  pt.  ii,  1764, 8vo ;  pt.  iii,  1766, 8vo) : 
— EpUtola  Critica  ad  Celeberrimum  Virum  Gulielmum 
Episcopum  Gloceitiietuem  (ibid.  1767,  8vo) : — Curte  Po- 
9ferioi'eSy  sine  Appendicuia  Notarumatque  Emendftfionum 
in  Theocritunif  OxonH  nuperrime  puhlicatum  (ibid.  1772, 
4to) : — D,  Longird  Omnia  qua  extant  Gr,  et  Lat.  recen- 
tuiff  etc  (Oxon.  1778,  8vo,  with  later  editions).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  Authors^  a.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Bioff,  Diet,  8.  v. 

Tonrn^ly,  Honor^  a  French  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bom  Aug.  28, 1658,  at  Antibes.  He  received 
his  early  education  from  his  uncle,  and  when  duly  pre- 
pared he  entered  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1686  he 
was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  1688  professor  at 
Douay,  in  1692  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  retired 


in  1716,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary  poranita, 
and  died  Dec  26, 1729.  He  published,  Pralectiones  The- 
ologioB  de  Mysterio  Triuitatis  (Paris,  1726) : — PratUc- 
tiones  Theol,  de  Eccles.  Ckristi  (ibid,  eod) : — Prxelectiones 
Tkeol,  de  Sacrametitis  in  Genere  (ibid,  eod.): — Pralee- 
tianti  Theol,  de  JSacramentis  Baptismi  et  Confirmatioms 
(ibid.  1727) : — PraUcfiones  Theol,  de  A  ugust.  EucharistUe 
Sacramentis  (ibid.  1729):  —  Praledionet  TheoLde  Sa' 
cramentis  Pcenitentite  H  Egctretna  Unctioms  (ibid.  17:28). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatur^  i,  420, 449, 450, 
453,  457,  460,  461 ;  Theologischee  Umversal^Lex.  a.  v.; 
Zedler,  Universal-Lex,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Tournemine,  Ri£N1^  Joskph,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  April  26,  1661,  at  Rennes,  of  a  noble  family.  In 
1680  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  became  a  monk 
in  1695,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  and  theology  till  he 
was  called  to  Paris,  in  1701,  to  edit  the  so-called  Memoiret 
de  Trevoux,  In  1718  he  was  appointed  librarian,  and 
died  May  16,  1789.  Ills  numerous  writings  are  con- 
tained, for  the  most  part,  in  the  Memoiret,  He  also 
edited  /.  S,  Afenochii  Brevis  Eorpositio  Sensus  LiteraUs 
Totius  Scriptur<Bf  ex  Optimis  A  uctorUms  per  Epitomen 
oollecta  (Paris,  1719,  2  vols.  foL).  See  Nicemn,  Me- 
moires f  xlii ;  CbaufiTepie,  Diction,  a.  v. ;  Biog,  Universal" 
J,0ex,  8.  V. ;  Theolog,  Universal- Lex,  a.  v.  \  Winer,  Handb, 
der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  188.     (R  P.) 

Tonmeiix,  Nicolas  le,  a  French  divine,  wna 
bom  at  Rouen,  April  80, 1640,  and  was  sent  to  tbe  Jes- 
uits' College  at  Paris.  He  completed  his  philoaophical 
studies  at  the  College  de  Grassius,  and  was  appointed 
vicar  of  St.  £tienne  des  Tormesent  at  Rouen.  In  1675 
he  gained  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy*; 
and,  reflecting  upon  the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which 
he  had  engaged  in  all  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  he 
renounced  it,  but  was  afterwanis  persuaded  to  resume 
the  sacred  functions  by  M.  de  Sacy.  His  talents  pro- 
cured him  a  benefice  in  the  holy  chapel  and  the  priory 
of  Villers,  which  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave  him. 
He  spent  his  last  years  at  his  priory  of  Villers-sur-Fr^re 
in  Tardenois,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  His  death  oc- 
curred suddenly  at  Paris  Nov.  28, 1686.  The  principal 
among  his  numerous  works  are.  La  Vie  de  Jisus-Christ : 
— La  Afeilleure  Maviere  (Teniendre  la  Messe: — V Annie 
Chretiewne  (Paris,  1685,  13  vols.  12mo):  —  a  French 
translation  of  the  Roman  Breviary  (4  vols.  8vo).  An 
Abi'idgment  of  the  Principal  Theolof/ical  Treatises  (4  to) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Touraeux.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 

8.V. 

Toiimon,  Charles  Thomas,  Maillard  de^  an 
Italian  cardinal,  was  born  at  Turin  Dec.  21,  1668.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  where 
he  subsequently  taught.  He  was  made  chamberlain  of 
honor,  and  in  1701  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  confided  with  the  diifficult  mission  of 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  China  and  the 
Indies.  In  1702  he  departed  on  his  enterprise,  touched 
at  Madagascar,  and  the  following  year  reached  Pondi- 
cherry.  When  he  reached  Canton,  he  collected  the  mis- 
sionaries, told  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  ordered  that 
all  traces  of  the  heathen  worship  should  be  removed 
from  the  churches  and  houses  of  the  native  Christian!*. 
The  emperor  was  highly  incensed.  He  joined  the  mis- 
sionaries against  Touraon,  and  sent  him  to  Macao,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Convent  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
died  June  8, 1710.  See  Passionei,  Memorie  Storioke, — 
Uoefer,  Aomp.  Biog,  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Tonrnon,  Frangois  de,  cardinal  d'Ostia,  was 
bora  at  Toumon  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  took 
the  habit  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Anthony  in  Dauphiny.  Francis  I  gave 
him  the  Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu,  and  in  1517  made  him 
archbishop  of  Embran.  In  152i5  he  became  archbiahop 
of  Bourges,  and  from  that  time  his  honors  incressett 
with  every  year.  Francis  I  loaded  him  with  benefices 
and  offices,  and  employed  him  in  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical intrigues.    In  1580  he  waa  created  cardinal,  and 
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toon  after  rose  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  the  College  of 
Canlinals.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid  in  1526,  and  was  actively  engage<l 
ill  bringing  about  the  Peace  of  Cambrai.  During  the 
quarrel  between  Henry  VHI  of  England  and  the  holy 
see,  Tournon  proposed  concessions  to  Clement  VII, 
which,  if  they  had  been  complied  with,  would  have 
prevented  the  whole  Keformation  in  England.  When 
Charles  V  invaded  Provence,  Tournon  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  French  army,  and  directed  the 
operations  of  the  war.  He  represented  France  at  the 
Conference  of  Nice,  and  in  1538  signed  the  treaty  which 
gave  France  ten  years  of  peace.  Tournon  was  a  bitter 
en«nay  of  reform  in  whatever  shape  it  might  come,  and 
stained  his  reputation  by  his  bloody  attacks  upon  heresy. 
The  terrible  persecution  of  the  Vaudois  was  in  great 
part  of  his  instigation.  At  tlie  death  of  Francis  I  he 
fell  oat  of  favor,  and  ander  Henry  II  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Rome*  In  his  new  diocese  of  Lyons  he  carried 
on  a  fearful  persecution  against  the  Calvinists.  At  the 
death  of  Henry  II  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  called 
to  the  councils  of  the  queen  mother.  His  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  new  rigors,  and  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  college  of  Tournon.  He  had  great  influence  over 
Charles  IX,  and  what  terrors  may  not  be  due  to  this  fact? 
Tournon  died  at  the  abbev  of  Saint^Germain-iics-Pres 
April  22, 1562.  He  had  little  time,  among  his  political 
afhurs,  to  attend  to  letters,  and  left  no  works  behind 
him.  See  Fleury-Tenial,  Uitt,  du  Cardinal  de  Tournon ; 
La  Thaumassiere,  Hitt,  du  Berry ;  De  Thou,  UuL  tui 
Temp, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Tcmra,  Councii^  of  (^Concilium  Turoneai),  These 
councils  were  held  in  Tours,  department  of  Indre-et- 
Loire,  France.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
the  archbbhop  resides  here  in  a  palace  of  uncommon 
beauty.  It  formerly  contained  the  celebrated  cathedral 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  was  destroyed  in  1798,  and 
of  which  only  two  towers  remain. 

I.  The  flrst  council  was  held  Nov.  18, 461,  by  St.  Per- 
petmis,  archbishop  of  Tours,  assisted  by  nine  bishops. 
Thirteen  canons  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  discipline. 

1  and  2.  Bojoin  celibacy  upon  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. 

3.  Forbids  them  to  live,  or  be  on  terms  of  too  great  fa- 
milisrity,  with  any  woman. 

4.  Forbids  a  clerk  to  ronri7  a  widow. 

fiu  Ezcommnnlcates  those  who  renuance  the  ecclesias- 
tlcnl  state. 

A.  Is  directed  against  those  who  marry  or  offer  violence 
to  vl reins  consecrated  tr*  Ood. 

7.  Ezcommnnicaies  homicides. 

8.  Condemns  those  who  fall  away  from  a  state  of  pen- 
ance after  having  entered  upon  it. 

9.  Deprives  orconimniiiou  bii<hops  who  get  posnesxion 
of  the  biKboprlc  of  another,  or  who  promote  the  clerks  of 
another  bishopw 

10.  Declares  ordinations  made  contrary  to  the  canons  to 
be  11  nil. 

II.  Condemns  eccleeinstics  who  leave  their  own  Chnrch 
and  go  to  another  diocese  without  their  biKhop's  leave. 

IS.  Condemns  clerks  who  leave  their  dioceises  to  travel 
witbont  letters  from  their  bishop. 

IS.  Condemns  nsury  in  clerks;  allows  other  haziness 
and  employ  men  ta. 

Mansi  adds  to  these  thirteen  canons  six  others  (Con- 
ciL  iv,  1049). 

11.  Held  Nov.  17,  566;  convoked  by  order  of  king 
Charibert,  and  composed  of  nine  bishoiis,  among  w}K>m 
were  Germanua  of  Paris,  Pnetextatus  of  Houen,  and 
Euphronius  of  Tours,  who  presided.  Twenty -seven 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  provincial  conncils  twice  a  year. 

3.  P<>ri>ids  to  place  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
altar  after  any  fashion,  and  orders  that  it  shall  be  placed 
under  the  cross. 

4.  Forbids  laymen  to  come  close  to  the  altar  with  the 
clerks  doring  the  office:  hut  allows  them,  ai)d  women 
al«i<*,  to  enter  the  sa  net  nary  for  private  prayer  at  other 
time^,  and  aluo  in  order  to  receive  the  coiiiiuiinlon. 

A.  Orders  each  Church  to  maintain  its  owu  poor,  that 
tbey  may  not  be  oblii;ed  to  wander  ab«jnt. 


0.  Forbids  clerks  and  lay  persons  to  give  letters  com<< 
roendntory  (fftititoluiim)^  and  allows  this  to  bii>hnpt*  only. 

18.  Orders  married  bishops  to  live  with  their  wives  as 
with  sisters. 

15.  Orders  that  monks  who  leave  their  monastery  in  or- 
der to  marry  shall  be  separated  from  their  wives,  and  pat 
to  penance :  and  that  the  aid  of  the  secular  powers  shall 
be  entreated  in  order  to  effect  this. 

17.  Orders  that  monks  shall  fast  dnrins  the  three  Roga- 
tion davs  and  during  the  whole  of  Whitsnn  week ;  from 
that  time  to  Au<;ast  1,  three  dnyi*  in  each  week ;  daring 
September,  October,  and  Noveml)er,  also  three  days  in 
each  week';  and  during  Decern Iwr  every  day  till  Christ- 
mas. Again,  on  the  flivt  three  days  or Junnary  ;  and  from 
Epiphany  to  Lent,  three  dayet  in  each  week. 

23.  Allows  hymns  composed  hy  an  author  of  renpectn* 
bility  to  be  nsed  at  the  holy  office,  besides  those  of  Bu  Am- 
brose. 

27.  Declares  that  hii«hops  taking  any  fee,  etc,  for  ordi- 
nation are  to  be  regarded  not  merely  us  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege, bnt  even  as  heretics. 

See  Mansi,  v,  851. 

IIL  Held  in  813,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipliue.  Fif- 
ty-one canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  the  i)eople  to  be  faithful  to  the  em|>eror,  and 
to  pray  for  his  preservation. 

2.  Orders  bishops  to  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  goeiuels,  aud  epivtles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  to  try  tt>  learn  them  by  heart. 

3.  Orders  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  cauona 
and  the  pastoral  of  St.  Oi^gorv. 

4.  6,  and  0.  Order  that  they  snail  pi'each  f^eqnently ;  that 
they  shall  be  frugal  in  their  repasts,  and  entertain  the 
poor  and  strangers,  affording  them  both  bodily  aud  spir- 
unal  food. 

7.  Forbids  priests  to  be  present  at  plays  aud  forces  and 
all  immodest  exhibitions. 

9.  Forbids  priests  to  administer  indiscreetly  the  Lord's 
body  to  boys  aud  any  chance  persons,  lest  they  be  in  sin, 
and  so  receive  the  greater  damnation. 

15.  Anathematizes  those  who  give  money  in  order  to 
obtain  a  benefice. 

16.  Orders  bishops  to  take  care  that  the  tithes  of  each 
chnrch  be  divided  l)etweeu  the  priests,  the  poor,  aud  the 
repairs,  etc,  of  the  chnrch. 

19.  W  arns  priests  not  to  administer  the  holy  enchariat 
inconsiderately  to  children. 

21.  Forbidsj)rie8ts  to  eat  and  drink  in  taverns. 

27  and  28.  Fi»rbid  to  give  the  veil  to  young  widows, 
without  good  evidence  of  their  sincere  love  of  a  religions 
life,  and  to  virj^ins  under  twenty-tive  years  of  age. 

37.  Orders  that  prayer  be  made  kneeliug  at  all  times, 
except  on  Sondavs  and  during  E.ister. 

38.  Wanis  the  faithftil  not  to  make  a  noise  when  enter- 
in«7  church,  not  to  talk  when  there,  and  to  keep  all  bad 
thoairhts  out  of  thf  ir  mindt*. 

39.'^Forbtds  to  hold  pleadings  In  churches  or  church- 
porches. 

40.  Forbids  to  hold  iileadiugs  or  markets  on  Sundays. 

43.  Is  directed  apiinst  the  wirked  habit  of  swearing. 

60.  Orders  all  persons  to  communicate  at  least  thrice 
a  year,  nnless  hindered  by  some  great  crime. 

See  Mansi,  vii,  1259. 

IV.  Held  in  1055,  by  Ilildebrand,  the  Roman  legate 
(afterwards  Gregory  VII),  and  cardinal  Geraldus.  Iii 
this  council  Berenger  was  called  u]>(m  to  defend  his  opin- 
ions; but,  not  being  able  to  do  so  satisfactorily,  he  re- 
tradted,  and  made  a  public  confession  of  the  true  faith, 
which  he  signed;  whereupon  the  legates,  believing  him 
to  be  mncere,  received  him  into  communion.  See  Man- 
si,  ix,  1081. 

V.  Held  in  1060,  by  cardinal  Stephen,  the  Roman  leg- 
ate, and  ten  bishops.  Ten  canons  were  made ;  the  tirst 
four  condemn  simony. 

6.  Declares  that  those  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who, 
althongh  aware  of  the  interdict  of  Nicholas  II,  refused  to 
abstain  from  the  exercir*e  of^hcir  functions,  bein)i  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  iucoulineuce,  shonid  be  irrevocably  de- 
posed. 

See  Mansi,  ix,  1108. 

VL  Held  in  Lent,  1096,  by  pope  Urban  II,  who  pre- 
sided. The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  were 
confirmed.  The  pope  received  into  favor  king  Philip 
(who  had  been  excommunicated  for  forsaking  Bertrade, 
his  lawful  wife),  upon  his  humbly  making  satisfaction. 
See  Mansi,  x,  601. 

VII.  Held  May  19, 1 163,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice, 
by  p(»pe  Alexander  III,  assisted  by  seventeen  cardinals. 
I'here  were  also  present,  besides  Louis  VII,  king  of 
France,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  bishops,  four  liun- 
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drpd  and  fourteen  abbots,  and  an  ianneiiee  nuUitude 
of  others,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laics.  These  prelates 
Vr-ere  assembled  from  all  the  provinces  in  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  some  few  of  them 
also  were  Italians,  who  had  declared  for  Alexander. 
Among  the  English  prelates  was  Thomas,  archbishop 
of  Canteibury,  who  was  received  by  the  pope  with  ex- 
traordinary httnors,  all  the  canliuals  present,  except 
two  in  imnKdiate  attendance  upon  Alexander,  being 
sent  beyond  the  city  walls  to  meet  him.  The  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope, 
the  archbishop  of  York  on  the  left.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  council  was  the  condemnation  of  the  syn- 
ods of  Fisa  and  Lodi,  convoked  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick.    Ten  cancMis  were  published. 

2.  CoudemnB  nsnry  among  the  clerey. 

4.  Is  directed  nt;aiii»t  the  AlbigeuNeti,  iind  forbid?  sll  1n- 
terconrt>e  with  them :  forbids  even  to  ;;ive  ihem  a  retreat 
or  proieeilon,  or  to  buy  and  pell  wlih  them. 

6.  Forbids  to  lei  cburchesii  to  priests  for  an  annual  rent. 

5.  Forbids  monks  to  leuve  their  cloisters  in  order  to 
practice  medicine  or  to  lenrn  the  civil  law. 

9.  Declares  all  ordhiatlous  made  by  Octuvianns,  and  oth- 
er heretics  or  schieimatlci*,  to  be  null  uud  void. 

See  Mansi,.Xrl4H. 

VIII.  Held  June  10, 123&;  JuheldeMayenne, archbish- 
op of  Tours,  presiding.    Fourteen,  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  the  crusader?  or  other  Christians  to  kill  or 
injure  the  Jew:*,  or  to  pliuider  or  iU-ose  them  in  any  wny ; 
also  orders  the  secular  jndj^s  to  give  up  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical atithorities  nny  crusaders  whom  they  may  have  seized 
ou  nccoant  of  any  crime. 

7.  Orders  that  all  wills  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon  within  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  the  testator. 

8.  Dennnnces  those  who  have  two  wiven  living,  declarer 
them  to  be  iDramoni<,  and  orders  that  they  shall  be  tied 
up  in  iniblic,  nnlet«8  they  can  pay  a  heavy  fine;  orders 
priests  to  pnblish  every  Snuday  in  church  the  sin  of  hav- 
ing two  wiveit  living. 

IS.  Oi*ders  the  bisitops  to  instrnet  and  to  provide  for  the 
Bubdisience  of  the' new  converts  firom  Judt^sm  and  heresy. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  503. 

IX.  Held  iu  1239,  by  Jahel  de  Mayenne,  archbishop 
of  Tours,  and  hie  siiffi agans.  Tb  irteen  canons  were  pub- 
lished, *' with  tlie  approbation  of  the  holy  council;"  the 
use  of  which  expression  in  this  case  shows  that  the  ap- 
protiatioii  was  not  confined  to  the  pope  aaad  his  legates. 

1.  Orders  that  tlie  bit>hop  shiill  appoint  three  clerks,  or 
three  reputable  laymen,  in  every  parish,  who  shall  take 
an  oath  to  report  faithfblly  concerning  ulF  scandals  in 
moraliiy,  faith,  etc. ^happenine  in  the  neighborhood. 

4.  Forbidi*  to  receive  iiuythTng  for  the  administration 
of  the  ^acrameuts ;  without  prejudice,  however,,  to  pious 
customs. 

0  and  6.  Forbid  cnrates  and  rectors  to  excommunicate 
their  parishioners  of  their  own  authority. 

12.  Forhidf*  clerks  and  monks  to  retain  any  female  ser- 
vants iu  their  houses  or  priories. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  565. 

X«  Held  Aug.  1, 1282,  by  John  de  Afonsoreaii,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours^  who  presided.  Thirteen  canons  were 
published. 

1  and  2.  Are  directed  against  needless  lawsuits. 
8.  Forbidi*  clerks  and  monkx  to  freunent  taverns. 

4.  Excommnnioates  tho!<e  who  steal  or  tear  the  church- 
books  and  injure  the  fUrnitnre. 

6.  Orders  the  obeervance  of  customary  processloiwi. 

6.  Orders  the  punishment  of  usurers  according  to  the 
canon  of  Lyons. 

12.  Is  directed  against  those  who  hinder  the  payment 
of  tithe. 

SeeMAnsi^xi,118& 

XI.  A  general  assembly  of  the  French  clei^^  was  held, 
by  order  of  I^ouis  XII,  in  Septeml)er^  1510,  on  account 
of  the  sentence  of  exconununication  passed  against  him 
by  pope  Jidius  II.  The  object  of  the  council  was  to 
discuss  the  question  how  far  It  was  necessary  for  Louis 
to  respect  tiie  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church,,  when 
in  the  hands  of  an  adversary  who  used  them  only  to 
further  injustice,  and  in  matters  purt'ly  temporal.  Eight 
questions  were  discussed.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  * 

2.  Is  it  allowable  for  a  pnnce,  in  defence  of  his  person 
and  prttperty,  not  ouly  to  repel  lujuatice  by  force  oi  arms, 


but  to  selae  the  lands  of  the  Church  in  the  poMestdon  of 
the  pope,  his  declared  euemy,  not  with  any  view  of  re- 
lainiug  tliem.  but  only  iu  order  to  cripple  the  poi>e'8  means 
of  injuring  him  f    Answer  iu  the  affirmative. 

8.  Is  it  allowable  for  a  priuce,  on  account  of  nich  de- 
clared hatred  on  the  part  of  the  {wpe,  to  withdraw  from 
the  obedience  i)f  the  latter,  the  uope  haviug  stirred  ap 
other  princes  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  nr^ed  them  to 
seize  upon  his  territ«>riei«?  Answer:  that  it  Is  lawful  >h> 
to  withdraw  from  obedience,  noi,  however,  altogether, 
hnt  so  far  as  the  defence  of  the  priuce's  temporafrighijs 
shall  render  necessary. 

4.  This  withdrawal  ftom  ol>edience  being  supposed, 
how  is  the  prince  to  cimduct  himself  with  regard  iu  hi« 
subjects,  ana  the  prelates  with  regard  to  other  ecclesias- 
tics, in  all  tho^e  matters  iu  which  recimrse  Is  usually  had 
to  I  he  see  of  Rome?  Answer:  it  is  necessary  iu  such  a  cnee 
to  keep  to  the  ancient  common  rights,  and  the  Prai^matic 
Sanction  taken  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ba^le. 

8.  If  the  pope,  without  any  Htten:iou  to  justice,  or  even 
to  the  appearance  of  riglit,  empl«»ys  arms  and  artiflce«s 
and  publishes  censures  ajrainst  the  prince,  and  againiit 
tho^e  who  prittect  and  defend  him,  ouirht  the  latter  lo  be 
deserted?  Answer:  that  vuch  censures  are  altogether 
null,  and  not  binding  iu  law. 

See  Mansi,  xiii,  1481. 

XII.  Held  in  September,  1583,  Simon  de  Maille,  the 
archbishop,  presiding;  the  bishops  of  Angers,  Nantes, 
Saint-Brien,  Rennes,  and  Quimper,  and  the  deputies  of 
those  of  Saiut-Malo  and  Mans,  were  present. 

A  petition  was  read,  which  it  was  proposed  to  present  to 
the  kiiig,  Henry  III,  requesting;  him  to  order  the  publica- 
tion of^ihe  decrees  of  Ti-ent  in  his  states;  alm>  anoiber 
petition  to  the  pope,  to  iudnce  him  to  remedy  certahi 
abuses  in  the  matter  of  Iteneflces.  A  formulary  of  faith, 
to  be  signed  by  all  beneficed  clerks,  was  drawn  up,  and 
regulations  were  made  to  prevent  simony.  In  couse- 
qnence  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  Tours,  the  prel- 
ates adjounied  the  council  to  Angers. 

See  Mansi,  xv,  1001.— Landon,  Manual  of  ComiciU,  s.  v. 

Tousi,  Councils  op  {Concilium  TuUen»e,  or  apyd 
Saponarias)f  were  held  at  Tousi,  a  place  in  the  diocese 
of  TouL 

I.  This  council  was  held  in  June,  859.  Charles  the 
Bald  and  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Ix>thaire  were  preseiii. 
Thirteen  canons  were  published,  of  which  the  first  treats 
of  the  reconciliation  of  Charles  and  his  bmther  Loui.*^ 
The  sixth  relates  to  a  charge  of  treawm  brought  by 
Charles  the  Bahl  against  Venilon,  bishop  of  Sens.  Cai>- 
on  8  relates  to  the  case  of  the  Breton  bishops  who  had 
been  guilt}'  of  schism  in  separating  from  their  metro- 
politan. The  tenth  contains  certain  dogmas  relating 
to  grace  (originally  put  forth  in  the  first  six  canons  of 
Valence,  in  the  Synod  of  Quiercy),  omceming  which 
there  arose  a  great  ciMiiention  among  the  bishops  pres- 
ent. Synodal  letters  were  addressed  to  Venilon,  the 
Breton  prelates,  and  to  those  factious  and  seditious  per- 
sons whose  unbridleii  licenti<msiiess  had  caused  extreme 
dieonler.     See  Mansi,  CimciL  viii,  974. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  T<msi  (also  called  ConciU- 
wm  TulUnWf  or  Tustiacense)  was  held  in  860.  Forty 
bishops  from  fourteen  provinces  attended.  Five  can- 
ons were  published,  directed  against  robliery,  perjurr, 
and  other  crimes,  then  very  prevalent.  Although  only 
forty  bishops  were  present,  these  canons  are  signed  by 
tifity-aeven,  the  decrees  of  councils  being  often  sent  to 
the  bishops  who  were  absent  for  their  signature. 

1.  Is  directed  against  invaders  of  sacred  things. 

2.  Concerning  the  incoutinouce  of  virgins  or  widows 
eonsecrated  to  God. 

8.  On  perjury  and  false  witnesses. 

4.  Against  robbers  and  others  gniUy  of  various  crimes. 

C  Concerning  vagabond  clerks  aud  monks. 

A  synodal  letter  was  also  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the 
invaders  of  ecclesiastical  rights  and  property,  and  the 
plunderers  of  the  poor.  See  Mansi,  viii,  702.— Lsndon, 
Manual  of  Councils^  s.  v. 

TouBsain,  or  TussanQS,  Daniku  a  French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  bom  at  Montbelliard,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  July  15,  1541.  Af>er  some  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  Toussain  went  to  Basle  in 
1555y  where  he  studied  two  years.  He  then  spent  two 
years  in  Tubingen,  applying  himself  to  belles-lettres, 
philosophy,  and  divinity.     Finding  himself  indifferr 


TOW  6( 

ently  aeqaiintcd  with  th«  French  languige,  be  went 

to  OtIhuii,  where  he  lAught  Hebrew  for  snrne  tinw, 
and,  being  admitteit  into  the  minialrj-,  ufflciited  in  the 
ChuiTh  there.    While  in  Orleans  be  ks>  freiiuenUy  ex- 

mched  Heidelbei^,  whither  he  had  been  iiivit«d  bv 
Freilerick  1(L  The  prince  »ft«w»nl«  employed  hini 
in  vititinp  the  Refurmed  churchea  in  hia  dumininiu. 
On  the  death  of  the  elector  in  1&76,  his  son,  Cuimir,  in- 
vited TuiuuiD  to  Neiutadt,  made  him  ■uperinteiideni 
of  the  churches  there,  end,  nn  the  dealh  oC  UninuR, 
profenor  of  divinity,  In  1&7S  be  presided  at  a  BTnod 
anembled  hy  Casimlr  for  the  purpose  or  eatalilighing 
confunnit)-  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  or  aa«ating 
the  exilea  ufthe  palatinate.  When  the  prince  became 
regent  In  1588,  he  lemored  to  Heidelberg,  and  employ- 
ed Toussain  in  promoting  the  Kefurmed  religion,  In 
15B6  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Urvnieus,  Hrst  pro- 
rewirordiTinitTit  Heidelberg;  and  in  1694  waschoa- 
«n  reclnr  of  the  university.  He  died  Jsn.  10,  1602, 
and  was  buried  in  the  univeraity  chapeL  His  publish- 
ed works,  in  many  volumes  4to  and  folio,  are  principal- 
ly comranitariea  on  various  pans  of  the  Bible,  and  de- 
fences of  particular  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Hia  life  was  published  by  hia  son  Paul  under  the  title 
I'i/a  <t  Ott/K*  Dainrlit  fmitmi,  etc.  [Heidelberg,  1603, 
4lo).     See  Chalmers,  Oiog.  Did.  a.  v. 

Towutherenderinginlhe  A.T.  oftheHeb.wordB 
(I)  '■^5'?-  iro'rrlk  (eo  calleil  as  being  thukrn  off  Trom 
flax  in  balchelling),  rrfuie  (Judg.  xri,  SJ  t  (2)  n^^V, 
puA/M  (Is*.  zUii,  tei),Jita  (a»  etaewhera  rendered). 
SeeLl:<ES. 

Towel  (Xtvnoi, for  Ijit-KufrHM, a /iiini cloth,  John 
xiii.  4,  b)  wsa  the  apitm  worn  by  aeri-ania  and  penunt 
in  wailing  (see  Galen,  De  Cinap.  Med,  c  isj  Sueton. 
Calii/.  ^).     See  ArROM. 

TowT  is  cbe  rendering  In 
iheA.T.of  thefoUowing  lieb. 
and  Gr,  words:  I.  in?,  l^na, 
■nd  \vns  (Sept.  iiraX6f) iff""" 
"ns,tu  '"search,"  "explore,"* 
ttarditr  or  watcher^  and  hence 
the  notion  of*  wttch-inwer. 

Upbel  is  prubablr  meant  (Neh. 

iii,  96).     2.  b'n^V,  and  h^n    [ 

or  blT?13    (rlpyoci    lurrU). 

from  bn  J.  to  "  become  great," 

a  lufiy  towert  lued  aomelimes   : 

■a  a  proper  iHHin.    See  Uto- 

iiol.     a  I^STS  drfrwuBumi- 

rui),a>lrongK>nilicaiioni  only 

.mce  "lower"  (Hsb.ii,l).    See  Audenl  Assyrlsn, 

KoTPT.      4.  bw  <oJ«nc!  do- 

niu),  only  in  2  Kings  v,  24.     See  Oftiri.     5.  niO, 

usually  "corner,"  twice  only  "  l4>wer'  (Zeph.  i,  18; 'iii, 

6;   yiMia;  am/ulai).     fi.  nBX:?   (oroiriri:  ipraila\ 

"watch-tower."    See  Mizpah.     7.  Si'S'O  (lix^pv/ia ; 

Tvivr),  '■t  refuge,"  only  in  poetry.     -See  UisnAB.     S. 

tlppyoc,  the  general  term  in  the  New  Test.     See  Fott- 


SoTllarrTowerintlie  in  Mcriptureuf  lowen-uuiii  n.vine- 
gset.  yards  oa  an  almost  iieceteary  a]>- 

penrlage  lo  (hem  (Isa.  v.Z:  Mati. 
xxi,  33j  Mark  xii,  1).  Soch  towers  are  still  in  UM 
in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especially  near  Hebron,  and 
are  us#d  as  lodges  for  the  lieepen  of  the  vineyacda. 
During  the  vintage  they  are  HIW  with  the  perHins  em- 
plnved  ID  the  work  of  gathering  the  grapes  (Itobinaon, 
BibL  Rrt.  i,  SISj  ii,  81 ;  Martiueau,  i^VW. /.i/>,  p.  434 : 
De  Saulcy,  Tracfii,  i,  646;  »»<:kt\X,  lUulr.  oJScripl. 
p.  1G3,  171>-Sttiilh.    See  Loiigk. 

Mural  tourers  were  in  all  antiquity  built  as  part  oftbe 
fortifications  of  lowna,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the 
walls  and  the  gales  (2  Chrnn.  xiv,  7;  xxvi,  9,  IR; 
xxxii,  G;  1  Hacc  v,  55,  xiii,  S3,  43,  elv.i  comp.  I«. 
xxiii,  3;  xix,  2Si  Ezek.  xxvi,  4,  »:  see  Hiny,  //.  A'. 
vi,  22, 1).  AlKO  in  tbn  interior  ofciiie*  towers  ser\-ed 
sa  ciladeli  (.ludg.  ix,  46  sq.).  Jerusalem  (q.v.)  wai 
especially  provided  with  lowers  of  this  description,. 
many  ofwhich  had  special  names  (Neh.  iii,  11 ;  xii, 38: 
Jer.  xxxt,  88,  etc.).  Those  on  the  walls  and  at  the 
gates  were  used  for  sentries  (i  Kings  ix,  17;  xvii,  9; 
xviii,  8;  Eiek.  xxvit,  11).  The  Temple  (q.v.)  wax 
lihewlse  supplied  with  numerous  lowen.  The  "tower 
in  Milium"  (q.v.)  (Luke  xiii, -1 )  was  probably  some 

Wali. 


Iwdated  watch-towers  or  fortified  pools  in  frontier  or 
exposed  siinstions  are  mentioned  in  Spriptnre,  as  the 
tower  of  F^dar,  etc;  (P.en.  xxxv,  SI ;  Hie  iv,  8;  Isa. 
xxi,  B,  8,  II J  Hak  ii,  1 ;  Jer.  vi,  a?;  Cant.  vii.  4);  the 
tower  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  one  of  Darid'a  "garrisons" 
(■rtni^a  Sam.  vii,  6i  lUumer,  Ailo-C.  p.  29).     Such 

lection  of  flocks  and  of  commerce,  were  built  by  Uiziah 
in  the  paaluie-grounda  {midbar)  [aee  DmRKi],  and 
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si  Towers  with  Tarrelea  Bnghies. 
^  eapeciilly  the 
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appears  from  ilie  pniphel's  account  of  the  divination 
used  by  Ihe  king  of  Itabyinn  lo  delrrmine  hi«  line  »f 
march  into  the  kingdom  of  .liidah :  "  At  his  right  hand 
was  the  dliinalion  fur  Jerusalpm,  ti 


with  shouting,  to  appnini 


n  on  wheels  al 
overlial  [L<ik< 
lu  the  dgurat 
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lurrigeri  elephaiiti>- 
Koman  sifges  t  nc  tower  {tinm,  from 
wilh  which  it  was  often  thaicheii), 
g  an  anidcial  ranscway  (ojjer),  waa 
ix,  43).  .See  HoitNT. 
e  lanenage  of  Scripture,  towers  an 
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Komau  Military  Tuwers. 

used  for  defenders  and  protectors,  whether  by  cnnnsel  or 
strength,  in  peace  or  in  war  (Pm.  xviti,  10 ;  Ixi,  8).  See 
Waiu 

TOWER  IN  Christian  Architecture.  Any  at- 
tempt to  particularize  the  various  kinds  of  towers 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  nations  in  for- 
nier  a^es  would  far  exceed  the  8Co{>e  of  this  work;  the 
following  observations,  therefore,  are  chiefly  contined  to 
those  which  were  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Eng- 
land and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  towers  of  churches.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  towers  were  employed  of  various  forms 
and  for  different  purposes,  but  by  no  means  so  abun- 
dantly as  in  after-ages,  and  in  general  they  appear  not 
to  haVe  been  so  lofty  as  those  of  roedioival  date.  The 
tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  called  also  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds,  at  Athens,  is  octagonal ;  at  Autun,  in 
France,  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  and  lofty  square 
tower  of  lat«  Roman  work  exists.  The  t^wer  for  the 
use  of  bells  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  introduced  till 
the  5th  century,  and  hence  the  term  campaniU^  applied 
to  the  lulian  towers.     See  Spire. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  towers  of  castles  were  nu- 
merous and  of  striking  character.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Norman  style  the  keep  ofr«n  consisted  of  a 
large  rectangular  tower,  with  others  of  smaller  size  at- 
uched  to  the  angles,  and  these  last  mentioned  general- 
ly rose  higher  than  the  main  building,  as  at  the  White 
Tower  of  London  and  the  castles  of  Rochester  and 
Guildfonl.  The  keep  tower  of  Conisburgh  Castle,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  is  of  the  latest  Norman  work,  is  cir- 
cular, with  large  buttresses  on  the  outside;  in  other 
examples,  es{>ecially  in  those  of  later  date,  the  keep 
towers  are  of  various  forms,  often  irregular,  apparently 
so  constructed  as  being  considered  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sites,  and  the  systems  of  defence  in 
use  at  the  periods  of  their  erection.  Besides  these  main 
towers,  many  others,  which,  though  of  less  magnitude 
than  the  keep,  were  often  of  very  considerable  sixe, 
were  employed  in  different  parts  of  furtiticaiions,  espe- 
cially at  the  entrances,  where  the  gateways  were  gen- 
erally flanked  by  towers  projecting  considerably  before 


the  main  walla;  these  were  pierced  with  loop-boleawid 
oilets,  and  were  commonly  surmounted  with  machico- 
lations.   See  Turret. 

Church-towers  of  all  dates  are  greatly  diversified,  not 
only  in  their  details,  but  also  in  general  proportions  and 
form ;  they  are  occasionally  detached  from  the  building 
to  which  they  belong,  but  are  usually  annexed  to  it, 
and  are  to  be  found  placed  in  alm(»sL  every  possible  sit- 
nation  except  about  the  east  end  of  the  chanceL  In 
all  cases  their  use  was  for  hanging  the  bells,  and  hence 
the  name  bri/ry.  Large  churches  have  often  several 
towers,  especially  when  the  plan  is  cruciform ;  and  in 
this  case  there  are  generally  two  at  the  west  end,  and 
one,  of  lai^^er  dimensions,  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
septs, as  at  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Liit- 
coln.  Ordinary  parish  churches  have  usually  but  one 
tower.  In  some  examples,  where  there  is  an  entrance 
to  the  church  through  the  lower  story  of  a  tower,  it  is 
made  to  form  a  porch  with  an  open  archway  on  one 
side,  as  at  Craubrook,  and  many  other  churches  in 
Kent ;  or  on  three  sides,  as  at  Newnham,  Northampton- 
shire. In  towns,  towers  are  sometimes  placed  over  pub- 
lic thoniughfares,  and  in  such  situations  are  built  ou 
open  archways.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  church-tow- 
ers which  batter,  or  diminish  upward :  these  are  gen- 
erally of  Norman  or  Early  English  dat«;  but  in  some 
districts,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  this  mode  of  oonsiruc- 
tion  was  continued  to  a  later  period. 

The  towers  belonging  to  the  style  described  in  the  arti- 
cle Saxon  Arciutkcturk  (q.  v.)  are  square  and  massive, 
not  of  lofty  proportions,  and  apparently  never  were  pro- 
vided with  stone  staircases.  Some  of  them  are  consid- 
erably ornamented,  as  at  the  churches  of  Bamack  and 
Earl's  Barton, Northamptonshire;  and  others  are  very 
plain,  as  at  St,  MichaePs,  Oxford,  and  SL  Benet'a,  Cam- 
bridge :  the  tower  of  the  Church  of  Sompting,  Sussex, 
which  belongs  to  this  style,  terminates  with  a  gable  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
spire;  but  whether  or  not  this  was  the  original  form 
mav  be  doubted. 

In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  circular  church-towen 
are  to  be  found.  These  have  sometimes  been  assumed 
to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  but  the  character  of  their 
architecture  shows  that  they  commonly  belong  to  the 
Norman  and  Early  English  styles.  They  are  built  of 
rough  flints,  generally  of  coarse  workmanship,  with  very 
little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  that  little,  for  the  most 
part,  about  the  upper  story :  one  of  the  best  examples 
is  that  of  Little  Saxham  Church,  Suffolk.  Plain  round 
towers  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  arc  of  all 
f>eriods:  the  only  materials  readily  accessible  being 
flints,  and  these  not 
admitting  of  square 
comers,  the  towers 
were  built  round,  and 
this  practice  is  con- 
tinued even  to  the 
present  day. 

Norrmm  towers  are 
generally  s^iuare,  and 
of  rather  low  pn>por- 
tions,  seldom  rising 
much  more  than  their 
own  breadth  above 
the  roof  of  the  church, 
and  sotnetimes  not  so 
much.  They  gener- 
ally have  broad  flat 
buttresses  at  the  an- 
gles, and  are  usual- 
ly provided  with  a 
stone  staircase  car- 
ried up  in  a  project- 
ing turret  attached 
to  one  of  the  an- 
gles ;  this  is  very  - 
commonly  rectangu*     LliUe  Siixham  Charcb,  Saffolk. 
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Im  externally,  b»t  ihe  form  la  not  unfreqaenllT  ch»nged 

pinoicles,    etc;    but 

luwards  the  lop,  enpecisllj'  if  tbe  turret  is  c«meil  up 

iu   general  compoei- 

Ihe  whole  height  of  the  tower;  occiiiontlltf  polygonal 

tioa  they  do  not  dif- 

Noriniu Wwm  *  re  to  be  met  with,  ■»  aiElv  Cathe- 

fer    very    nnteri»lly 

dnL     It)  Nurmiiiilv  a  few  examples  uf  village  church- 

from    Early    Ei.gli»h 

towen  of  this  .tvle  eli.^  which  ire  capped  with  pv- 

towers     M«uy    are 

very  lofty,  uid  oth- 

ers   of    low    piopor- 

Ihc  upper  storiea  being  luuilly  tbe  richest,  while  others 

enriched,  and    Mine 

perfectly     pUin ;     ■ 

Abbey;  (be  cthedials  of  Norwich,  Exrter,«D(IWiiR-he». 

large.  ...d    probably 

;  St.  Clement,  SuulHich; 

litty,Uxronlithire;  Slewkley.  Bur:kingl>ainsb>re,ele. 

la  t'arfy  Eagluli  towera  much  greater  variety  of  de- 
sign and  proportion  is  found  than  in  those  of  prior  date. 
The  prevailing  plan  is  aquare,  but  some  esamples  are 
octagonal,  and  occaaionally  the  njiper  part  of  a  square 
tower  is  changed  to  an  octagon.  I'rojeciing  stait-tur- 
reu  are  almost  unirersal,  though  ihey  are  frei|uenlly  so 
much  tnagked  hy  butiresaes  as  lo  be  in  great  meiisure 
cuuccaled.  Many  towers  in  this  style  are  of  lofty  pro- 
ponioos,  while  othcis  are  low  and  massive.  The  best  ex- 
amplei  ate  generally  more  or  lesa  oruamented,  and  some 


Htddleton  Stoney,  Oifordsblre,  dr.  ino. 
■re  very  highly  enriched.  Thebelfiy  windows  are  often 
brge  and  deeply  reccased,  with  numerous  bold  mould- 
ings in  the  jambs,  and  sometimes  appear  to  have  been 
ririginally  left  quite  open.  Considerable  variety  of  out- 
line is  produced  by  the  difTereni  arrangement.  «iie>,aml 


I  of  il 


t  Ihe  snglee 


somelimeo,  insleail  of  butiresirh  small  turrets  are  used, 
which  rise  Ihim  the  emund  and  generally  terminate  in 
pinnacles.  Many  towen  of  tliis  date  are  finished  at 
the  top  with  parapets,  mme  of  them  with  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  a  few  wiih  two  gables,  called  pack-saddle 
TooTs  (as  Brof^thorpe,  NorthampliHishire),  and  fnanvare 
surmounted  wiih  B|»re>,  which,  although  perhaps  in  the 
majority  of  case*  Ihey  are  of  later  dale  than  the  towen, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  contemplated.     Exam- 

oNgh:  the  churchesorSl.Mary,Stamford:  Ketton  and 
Kyholl,  Rutland  ;  Loddingion  and  Koundes,  Northamp- 
tonshire; Middleton  Stoney.  Oxfordshire,  etc 

In  tbe  Itteoraird  and  Ptrpmdicalar  styles  towers 
diBer  very  coosiderably  both  in  proportions  and  amount 
of  enrichovent,  and  considerable  diverrity  of  outline  and 
effect  is  pnxluced  by  rarjing  the  arrangement  and  furm 
of  the  subanliiiaU  parts,  such  as  windows,  butinsws. 


parapets,  usually  with 


ers,     commonly      uf 


with  spires,  or,  espe- 
cially in  the  Perpen- 
dicular   style,    with    , 
lanterns.     Decorated 
It  Lin- 


coln  Catheilral;    the  t 

churches  of  Hecking-  H 

ton   and  Caythorpe, 

ark    NotinVhs""  S"""^"""?*"  Nofihsmplonihlre, 

Northamptonshire;  St.  Uary's,  Oxford,  etc  Perpen- 
dicular lowers  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 

kingilnm,  eqiecially  in  -SomerKtshire.  Am<ing  such  as 
■le  best  deserving  of  attention  may  be  mentioned  those 
at  Caiilerbury,Yurk,aad  Gloucester  callteUrals;  and  the 


(iliHicestershire  1  Great 
M  alvem,  Worcestershire ; 
and  that  at  St.  Hary 
Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford.—Parker,  aiuu.  of 

Totrers,  Joseph, 
LI.D.,aDi»enltng  min- 
ister, was  born  iuSouih- 
walk,  London,  in   17ST, 


sLond 


He 


i"«,ii 


irked  at  his  trade, 
and  afterwards  became 
a  book-seller.  He  was 
ordained  a  preacher  in 

pastor  of  a  congregation 
at  Higheate.  In  I7T(I  he 

er  at  a  chapel  in  New- 
ington  Green.     He  died 
in  1799.   Mr.ToweiT.was     Brlsllngton, Somersetslilre. 
an  Anan,  though  closely 

connected  with  the  ITnilarians.  He  wrote,  flmns  of 
&t  (ItTttiiae  Dnclrinn  of  ChrUHanilji  (Lond.  1768. 8_vo) : 
—  IHarrratioBi  on  Humr'i  Nil'iay  tf  ICiifflund  (ibid. 
1778. 8vo)  1— Bri/i(S  Biographg  (I76S-7S,  7  vnls.Svo; 
1773-MO,  10  vols.  8vo  [vols,  i-vii  by  Tower*:  Tiii-s  by  ■ 
clergjman]") -.—  Viitdiralim  oflht  PoliHcol  Opiniimi  of 
l^la  (1788,  6To)\~MmoiTt  of  Frtdmck  the  Grrat 
(1788,  S  vols.  8ro;  1786, 2  vols.  8v0 :— rractt  oa  iWt^ 
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uxU  and  other  Subjeett  (1796, 8  vols.  8vo)  -.—besides  Ser- 
tnojuy  and  articles  to  the  Biographia  Biitannicti.  See 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cydop.  BibUog.  s.  v. 

To'werson,  Gabrikl,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  a  native  of  Middlesex,  and  became  a  com- 
moner of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1650,  where  he 
took  his  A.M.  in  1657.  In  1660  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All-Souls',  and  entered  holy  orders  at  about  the  same 
time.  He  was  first  preferred' to  the  rectory  of  Welw yn, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1677. 
An  April,  1692,  he  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  Su 
Andrew  Undershaft,  London,  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  king  William.  He  died  in  October,  1697,  and  was 
interred  at  Welwyn.  His  works  are,  A  Brief  Account 
of  Some  Expressions  in  St,  A  thamuius's  Creed  (Oxford, 
i663,  4to):— i4n  Explication  of  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten 
Commandments,  and  an  Explication  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1676-88,4  pts.  fol.):— 
Of  the  Sacraments  in  General,  etc  (ibid.  1686,  8vo):— 
Of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  Particular  among  the 
Heathen  and  Jews,  etc  (1687,  8vo>  See,  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Au- 
thors, 8.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  s.  v. 

Towgood,  Mioaiab,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Axminster  in  1700,  became  pastor  at 
Moreton-Hampstead  in  1722,  removed  to  Crediton  in 
1735,  and  in  1760  to  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1792. 
He  wrote.  Dissenter's  Apology  (Lond.  1739,  8vo)  x—Dis- 
aenting  GetUleman's  A  nswer  to  Rev,  Mr.  White  (1746-48, 
6th  ed.  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—Essay  on  Charles  /  (1748 ;  new  ed. 
1811,1 2mo)  ;—DiMertatums  on  Christian  Baptism  ( 1 760 ; 
new  ed.  with  notes,  etc,  1815,  r2roo).  See  Allibone, 
Difit.  of  Biit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Manning,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Towgood  (1792) ;  Skeats,  Hist,  of  Free 
Churches  of  England,  p.  419  sq. 

Towgood,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was 
made  dean  of  Bristol  in  1667,  and  died  in  1683.  He 
published  a  Sermon  on  A  cts  vU,  8  (Lond.  1676).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Town  (not  carefully  distinguished  in  the  A.  Y.  from 
"  city,"  which  latter  is  the  usual  rendering  of 'T':?,  occa- 
sionally "  town :"  this  latter  is  also  the  translation,  at 
times,  of  "t'^p,  prop,  a  wall,  as  usually  rendered ;  ^2Sn,  a 
village,  as  generally  rendered ;  and  so  jcw/ij)  in  the  New 
I'est^  [once  more  distinctively  rui/i67roXic»  Mark  i,  38] ; 
rs,  a  daughter,  sometimes  fig.  employed ;  TV\^T\,  only 
in  the  phrase  Havoth-jair  [q.  v.] ;  HiT^B,  "  unwalled 
towns,**  means  rather  open  country).  The  first  mention 
of  such  collective  residence  occurs  early  in  the  antedilu- 
vian history  (C^n.  iv,  17),  but  we  are  not  to  think,  in 
the  case  of  such  primitive  "cities,"  of  anything  more 
than  a  mere  hamlet,  the  nucleus,  perhaps,  of  an  eventual 
metropolis.  Towns,  however,  appear  in  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  as  strong  central  points  of  the  agricult- 
ural tribes  in  nomadic  regions.  They  were  therefore 
enclosed  with  walls,  and  thus  each  town  was  originally 
a  fortress  (see  Numb,  xxxii,  17;  hence  the  terra  *I2C^^, 
literally  a  fort,  applied  Kar  i^o\iiv  to  Tyre,  Josh,  xix, 
29;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7);  such  as  the  cities  which  the  Is- 
raelites captured  and  demolished  under  Joshua.  For 
this  purpose  eminences  and  hills  (comp.  Matt,  v,  14) 
were  naturally  selected  as  more  commanding  and  secure 
sites  (see  Konig,  De  Montibus,  Urbium  A  ntiquiss,  Sedi- 
bus  [Annssberg.  1796]),  a  precaution  which  Palestine, 
with  its  varied  surface  and  exposed  situation,  especially 
suggested  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv,  6).  We  know  little,  how- 
ever, of  the  exact  architectural  style  of  its  cities,  with 
the  excep^on  of  Jerusalem.  In  mo<lern  times  Oriental 
towns  are  built  very  witie-spreadiiig,  and  often  include 
extensive  open  spaces,  gardens,  etc  (see  Thevenot,  ii, 
114;  Buckingham,  p.  95, 335;  Tavernier,  i,  169;  Kosen- 
mUUer,  MorgenL  iv,  395  sq.).  e.  g.  Damascus  (K^mpfer 
estimates  Ispahan  as  more  than  a  day's  tide  in  circuit, 


A  man,  Exot.  p.  163).  This  especially  applies  to'  the 
larger  cities  of  Asia,  such  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which 
enclosed  an  area  of  many  miles  (see  Kitter,  Erdk.  xi, 
903).  The  gates  of  the  cities  were  closed  (Josh,  i i,  5  sq. ; 
Judg.xvi,3;  1  Sam.xxiii,7;  1  Kings  iv,  13;  Psa.cxlvii, 

13,  etc)  with  strong  folding-doors  (C^rt^,  nir^^) 
with  brazen  or  iron  bars  (D^n*^"!!!),  and  were  sumnount- 
ed  by  turrets  (2  Sam.  xviii,  32),  which  were  guarded  by 
sentries  (ver.  24  sq.).  In  these  the  governors  and  Judges 
held  their  sittings,  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  square 
(^n*!),  which,  however,  does  not  always  mean  an  open 

place,  but  sometimes  a  wide  [rXarcca]  street,  Gen.  xix, 
2;  Judg.  xix,  15, 17, 20)  adjoined  (Ezra  x,  9;  Neb.  viii, 
1,  3, 16;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12;  1  Chron.  xxxii,  6;  Job  xxix, 
7;  CanL  iii,  2)  where  the  market  was  held  (2  Kings 
vii,  1 ;  comp.  ayopai,  Joseph  us.  Life,  22).  The  streets 
(r.'i:C!in,  Job  xviii,  17;  Isa.  v,  25;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21,  etc; 
C^p*^!!?,  Cant,  iii,  2 ;  Eccles.  xii,  4,  etc ;  vXariiai,  Matt. 
vi,  5;  xii,  19 ;  Acts  v,  15,  etc)  were  not  so  narrow  (yet 
see  ffTivutiroi  applied  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in  Jose- 
ph us.  War,  vi,8, 5)  as  in  modem  Oriental  towns  (M«in- 
drell,  p.  172 ;  Olearius,  p.  291 ;  Russegger,  i,  367 ;  Robin- 
son, i,  38;  iii,  697),  where,  as  in  Acre  (Mariti.  p.  246), 
scarcely  two  laden  camels,  or  in  Damascus  (Schubert, 
iii,  29)  scarcely  a  single  one,  can  pass  (Burckhardt,  A  rab, 
p.  151).  The  streets  of  Hebrew  antiquity  (at  least  in 
the  large  towns)  had  names,  which  were  sometimes 
taken  from  those  of  the  kind  of  trade  carried  on  in  tbem 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  2;  comp.  dyopai,  Josephiis,  War,  v,  8,  1, 
like  modern  bazaars ;  Russell,  A  leppo,  i,  29  sq. ;  Harmer, 
i,  245  sq. ;  Arvieux,  i,  65 ;  Ker  Porter,  i,  406, 407).  They 
were  occasionally  paved  in  the  later  period  (Joscphua, 
A  nt.  XV,  9, 6 ;  xvi,  5, 8 ;  xx,  9, 7) ;  in  eariier  times  (comp. 
Isidore,  Orig,  xv,  16)  we  find  notice  of  paving  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xvi,  17).  From  I  Kings 
xx,  34  it  would  seem  that  kings  sometimes  cf>nstructed 
or  improved  certain  avenues  (comp.  RixsenmUller,  Mor^ 
getd,  iii,  201  sq.).  Aqueducts  (ri*5jri)  were  built  in  Je- 
rusalem before  the  exile  (2  Kings  xx.  20 ;  Isa.  vii,  3 ; 
xxii,  9;  for  Pilate's  undert4iking  see  Josephus,  AnL 
xviii,  3,  2;  comp.  War,  ii,  17,  9;  Robinson,  ii,  166  sq.) ; 
other  cities  were  supplied  by  springs  (see  Josephus,  i4i9/. 
xvii,  13, 1)  and  cisterns,  the  latter,  at  times,  of  very  ex- 
pensive construction  ( War,  vii,  8, 3).     See  Watkr. 

As  to  the  varied  condition  of  cities  in  pre-exilian 
times  of  Palestine  we  have  onlv  disconnected  notices. 
The  oldest  ones  of  the  land  were  dest roved  bv  a  natural 
or  miraculous  combustion  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xix, 
24  sq.).  During  the  conquest  by  the  Israelites  many 
were  destroyed  by  fire  (Josh,  vi,  24, 26 ;  xi,  13),  but  later 
were  in  part  rebuilt  (Judg.  i,  26 ;  1  Kings  xvi,  24)  and 
embellished  (Judg.  xviii,  28;  1  Kings  xii,  25;  xv,  17; 
xvii,  21 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  viii,  5).  The  ChaldsBan  inva- 
sion made  (especially  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem)  many 
changes,  and  during  the  exile  most  of  the  cities  were 
deserted.  The  Syrian  wars  under  the  Maccabees  wasted 
or  destroyed  several  (see  1  Mace  v,  44, 65 ;  ix,  62).  Oth- 
ers, however,  especially  Jerusalem,  were  fortified,  and 
castles  and  citadels  were  built  (ver.  60 ;  xii,  38;  xiii.33 ; 
XV,  7,  39,  40;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  7,  2;  Ant.  xiii,  16, 
3).  During  the  Roman  period  cities  esftecially  multi- 
plied, chiefly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Herodian  fam- 
ily ;  but  many  of  them  were  lai^ly  occupie«l  by  Gen- 
tiles, with  their  heathenish  theatres,  gymnasia,  stadis, 
and  temples  (ibifl,  xv,  6,  2;  xviii,  2,  I  and  3;  xx.  9,  4, 
etc.).  Fortifications  and  towns  also  iucreaseil  {^rid,  xv, 
9,  4 ;  War,  vii,  8,  3).  The  post-exilian  topography  of 
Palestine  therefore  exhibits  many  names  of  places  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Test.;  some  of  them,  however, 
may  have  existed  earlier.  The  district  of  Galilee  was 
especially  rich  in  towns  and  villages,  which  amounted  in 
all  to  two  hundred  and  four  {Life,  45).    See  Palrstink. 

The  names  of  Palestinian  cities  were  almost  invaria- 
bly significant,  as  appears  trom  the  present  situation 
and  configuration  of  the  land  (e.  g.  Ainffountain ;  Beth- 
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lehelD,  hread'producing ;  Gibeon,  elevation;  Mizpah, 
ioolxmt;  Ramah,  height;  many  of  them,  accordingly, 
uaed  with  the  article).  Numbers  of  these  are  com- 
pounded, e.  g.  with  n'^3  (house ;  see  Rtkliger,  De  A  rah, 
Ubror,  Hist,  Interpret,  p.  21),  n-^S  or  TV'y^  (city),  "^XH 
Ccourt),p^?  (valley),  bsx  (meadow),  IKS  (well),  "pr 
(spring),  and  in  the  post-exilian  period  with  "^^3)  (vil- 
lage) ;  those  with  b;a  (Baal)  appear  to  have  been  of 
Canaanitish  origin  (see  Panofka,  U^,  <L  Einfiuss  der 
f!ottheiten  auf  OrUnamen  [Berl.  1842]).  Some  are  of 
dual  (Riijathaim,  Jerusalem,  Dothan)  or  plural  form 
(Kerioth,  Anathoth,  Gebim) ;  in  one  case  (Beth-horon) 
we  have  the  distinction  of  vpper  and  lower  villages. 
Several  places  oi  the  same  name  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  tribe  added  (see  Matt,  ii,  1, 5 ;  xxi,  11 ; 
Luke  iv,  81 ).  In  Roman  times,  especially  under  the  Her- 
qAa,  many  old  names  were  displaced  by  others  of  Greek 
or  Latin  origin  (e.  g.  Dio8p«)lis,  Neapolis,  Sebaste.Cssarea, 
Tiberias;  later  iEiia  Capitolina),  some  uf  which  have  still 
survived  (comp.  Ammian. Marcel.  xiv,8),  while  the  most 
of  them  have  again  yielded  to  the  older  appellation  (comp. 
Joeephu8,IKur,i,4,2;  i4»i/.xiii,13,3;  see  Reland, /'(/te^. 
p.  567),  or  to  an  imitation  in  Arabic  of  a  similar  sound 
(^  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Wandering^  p.  81).     See  Namk. 

On  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  nothing 
definite  is  known, for  the  numbers  (as  Judg.  xx,  15)  from 
which  an  estimate  might  be  made  are  in  many  cases  cor- 
rupt (Josephus*s  statements  [e.g.  li^^ar, tii,3, 1]  are  sus- 
picious; but  see  R&umer,  Paldst.  p. 430  8<].).  See  Number. 

A  distinction  between  walled  towns  and  open  villages 
is  not  uniformly  maintained  in  the  Old  Test.,  although 
in  the  later  period  they  began  to  be  distinguished  (see 
rritHB,  Ezek.  xxxviii,  11 :  0^"|Xn,  Neh.  xi,  26;  comp. 
n'TSa,  Numb,  xxi,  25,  32:  Josh,  xv,  45;  Judg.  xi,  26; 
Neh.  xi,2d;  CK,  2  Sam.  xx,  19;  see  (sesenius,  Mottum, 
Phttn.  ii,  268;  a  metropolis  or  province  is  called  n:'^'l?2 
in  the  Talmud,  Maas.  Sheni,  iii,  4,  etc.).  The  New 
Test.,  however,  makes  such  distinctions  (Mark  i,  88; 
cump.  Bfatu  X,  1 1 ;  Mark  vi,  56  [viii,  27] ;  Luke  viii,  18, 
22;  Acu  viii,  25) :  c^/xij,  e.  g.  Bethphage  (Matt,  xxi, 
22),  Bethany  (John  xi,  1),  £mmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  13), 
Bethlehem  (John  vii,  42);  but  voXiQt  e.g.  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Nain :  but  these  terms  are  used  loosely,  and 
the  compound  ccufcuxoXic  even  occurs.  So,  likewise, 
Josephus  uses  xvAic  and  Kwfiri  almost  interchangeably 
(see  Lije,  45 ;  Ant,  xx,  6,  2),  and  he  occasionally  em- 
ploys the  diminutive  iro\ix»^  (  ^arf  iv,  2, 1).  In  gen- 
eral, howe%'er,  Mfi^  (village)  chiefly  belongs  to  those 
places  whose  name  is  compounded  with  "ifis  ((iescnius, 
Thesttur,  ii,  707).  The  Talmudists  (but  comp.  hfeyiUah, 
i,  3 ;  Eruhin^  v,  6)  distinguish  places  thus:  C^S^S,  cities 
with  defences;  ni")^7,  towns  without  fortitications; 
0^';»M,  villages  (Lightfoot,  //or.  Hehr,  p.  599  sq.).  Re- 
land  gave  the  first  extensive  list  of  the  localities  of  Pal- 
estine (in  his  Paltestina),  which  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged from  the  Talmud  (see  Baba  Bathruy  ii  and  iii ; 
Baba  Afetsiah^  xi,  5).     See  ToPOtiRAPiiiCAL  Tkrms. 

On  the  municipal  government  of  pre-exilian  Palestine 
no  definite  information  remains.  There  were  judges 
(D^SBib)  and  overseers  (C^*}^tt9)  both  named  as  offi- 
cen  (i>eut.  xvi,  18),  but  the  latter  title  is  not  clear ;  and 
elsewhere  the  elders  appear  as  civil  authorities.  In 
post-exilian  times  the  magistrstes  of  Palestinian  cities 
are  called  oooncillors  (/3ovXaf,  Josephus,  /,(/>,  12, 13, 34, 
61, 68),  at  whose  head,  as  it  would  seem,  stands  a  ruler 
{dpx*f*'f  *^«  27;  IfW,  ii,  21,  8).  But  from  these  are 
to  be  distingtiished  the  territorial  orparriyoi  or  iirapxoii 
who  had  their  seat  in  certain  towns,  and  probably  had 
ciiril  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  district  (U/fj  9,  11, 
17;  Ani,x\x,  7,  4).  On  the  civil  law  in  cities  see  the 
Mi«hna  (JSamkedr.  i,  1  sq.).     See  Govkrkmekt. 

The  gates  of  cities  were  guarded  during  the  day  by 
Mfltinels^  who  looked  out  from  the  turret  oo  the  walk 


into  the  diaUnce  (2  Sam.  xviii,  24  sq.;  2  Kings  ix,  17 
sq.;  comp.  Eaek.  xxvii,  11),  and  either  with  the  voice 
or  with  a  horn  gave  the  news  (Jer.  vi,  17 ;  Ezek.  iii,  6). 
Night  patrols  are  also  mentitmed  (Cant,  iii,  8).  Of 
lighting  the  streets,  however,  there  is  no  trace,  as  in 
western  towns  (Becker,  G alius,  i,  333  sq.).    See  Watch. 

The  mile-stones  (still  extant,  Robinson,  iii,  693)  set  up 
along  the  roads  to  indicate  the  distance  of  one  town  from 
another  belong  to  Roman  times  (sec  Ideler,  in  the  Schrifl, 
d,  Berl.  A  kad.  1812,  hist,  class,  p.  134  sq.).  On  this  poiiit, 
and  on  the  geographical  position  of  towns,  there  are 
only  incidental  notices  in  the  canonical  books  (see  Gen. 
xii,  8;  Judg.  xxi,  19,  etc),  and  clearer  indications  ap- 
pear in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  particularly  in  Jo- 
sephus (see  Life,  12, 24, 61,  etc,  collated  by  Reland,  Pa- 
Uest,  ii,  c  6;  comp.  Mislma,  Maas,  Shetii,  v,  2) ;  but  it  is 
not  till  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  his  I^tin  editor,  Je- 
rome (in  his  Onomasticon),  that  we  get  detinite  data  on 
these  points;  while  the  later  itineraries  (namely,  the 
liinerar.Antomm  [not  the  emperor  of  that  name]  and 
the  Ititu  Hiei-osol,  [both  edited  by  Wesseling,  Amst. 
1735, 4to])  and  Abulfeda  {Tabula  Syria)  give  full  and 
exact  details  on  the  subject^  which,  however,  have  to  be 
supplemented  (and  often  corrected)  by  modem  compari- 
sons and  measurements.— Wuier.     See  Geography. 

To'wn-clerk  {ypapLpLorivQ,  a  scribe,  as  elsewhere 
often  rendered)  is  the  title  ascribed  in  the  A.  V.  to  tl)e 
magistrate  at  Ephesus  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the 
theatre  at  the  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
and  his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  xix,  35).  The  other  pri- 
mary' English  versions  translate  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept those  from  the  Vulg.  (Wydiffe,  the  Rhemish), 
which  render  "scribe.*'  A  digest  of  Rcickh's  views,  in 
his  Staatshuushaltung,  respecting  the  functions  of  this 
officer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  grades  of  the  order 
there),  will  be  ft>und  in  Smith's  Did,  of  Class,  Ant,B.\, 
"Grammateus.**  The  ypafifianir^,  or  "  town-clerk,"  at 
Ephesus  was,  no  doubt,  a  more  important  person  in  that 
city  than  any  of  the  public  officers  designated  by  that 
term  in  Greece  (see  Creswell,  Dissertations,  iv,  152). 
The  title  is  preserved  on  various  ancient  coins  (Wett- 
stein,  A  or.  Test,  ii,  586 ;  Akermann,  Numismatic  Illus^ 
trations,  p.  63),  which  fully  illustrate  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  office.  It  would  appear  that  what  may  have 
been  the  original  service  of  this  class  of  men,  viz.  to 
record  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read 
them  in  public,  embraced  at  length,  especially  imder 
the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much 
wider  sphere  of  duty,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  effect  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  municipal 
government  and  even  high-priests  (Deyling,  Obsav,  iii, 
383 ;  Krebs,  Decreta  Rom,  p.  302).  They  were  author- 
ized to  preside  over  the  popular  assemblies  and  submit 
votes  to  them,  and  are  mentioned  on  tnarbles  as  acting 
in  that  capacity.  In  cases  where  they  were  associated 
with  a  superior  magistrate,  they  succeeded  to  his  place 
and  discharged  his  functions  when  the  latter  was  ab- 
sent or  had  died.  "  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans,**  says  Baumstark  (  Pauly,  Bncyclop,  iii,  949  ), 
^  ypafifiartiQ  were  appointed  there  in  the  character  of 
governors  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed 
their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities,  caused  the  year 
to  be  named  from  them,  and  sometimes  were  allowed  to 
assume  the  dignity,  or  at  least  the  nAme,o('Apxifptv^>*' 
See  Schwartz,  Dissertatiu  de  VpafiftaTivat,  Mugistratu 


Coin  of  Bphe^ns  referring  to  the  "  town-clerk." 

Otv^rm:  h*Mlft  of  Anirnfttai  and  LItIb.  Anwra*:  ■  fttar  (tb«  emblfin  ^f 
EphMiis),  with  tha  l«g«u«l  (In  Uretk),  *' ArUiioD  M«Bo|>haatiM,  rirordw 
•r  tb»  EpIiMbiit." 
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Cimtatum  Ana  ProconsuUs  (Altdorf,  1785);  Van  Dale, 
Dissertiit.  v.  425 ;  Spaiiheim,  iJe  Usu  et  Pratt,  Numm.  i, 
704;  NetD-knglander,  x,  144;  Lewiu,  St.Pault  i,  816. 
See  AsiARCH. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  Luke*8  account,  as  illas- 
trated  by  ancient  records,  that  the  Ephesian  town-clerk 
acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the  character  in 
which  he  appears.  The  speech  delivered  by  him,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  the  model  of  a  popular  harangue. 
He  argues  that  such  excitement  as  the  Epheaians 
evinced  was  undignified,  inasmuch  as  they  stood  above 
all  suspicion  in  religious  matters  (Acts  xix,  35,  86); 
that  it  was  unjustifiable,  since  they  could  establish  noth- 
ing against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (ver.  37) ;  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  since  other  means  of  redress  were 
open  to  them  (ver.  38,  39) ;  and,  finally,  if  neither  pride 
nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  anything,  fear  of  the  Ro- 
man power  should  restrain  them  from  such  illegal  pro- 
ceedings (ver.  40). — Smith.    See  Ephesus;  Pauu 

To'wnley,  James  (l).  an  English  derg^'man  and 
e<lucator,  was  bom  in  London  in  1715.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Merchant  Tailors*  School,  and  thence  elect- 
ed to  St,  John's  College,  Oxford.  Soon  after  taking  or- 
ders he  was  chosen  morning  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East. 
Through  the  patronage  of  lady  Spencer,  to  whom  his 
wife  was  related,  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Bennett, 
Gracechurch,  London ;  and  afterwards  became  gram- 
mar master  to  Christ's  Hospital.  In  1759  he  was  cho- 
sen high  master  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  and  in 
1777  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Wales  by  bishop 
Shipley,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  He  died  July  15, 
1778.  Besides  his  high  Life  Below  Stairs j  a  farce 
(Lond.  1759,  8vo) ;  FaUe  Concordt  a  farce,  (1764,  un- 
successful and  not  printed);  The  Tutor,  t  farce  (1765, 
4to,  unsuccessful),  he  published  seven  single  Sermons 
(1741-69,  each  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Alltbone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkorSf  a.  v. 

To^^nley,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  May  11, 
1774.  His  earlv  education  was  received  at  the  school 
of  Rev.  David  Simpson  (q.  v.)  of  Macclesfield.  The 
training  of  bis  pious  mother  and  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  heart  by  the  funeral  services  of  his  lamented 
teacher,  resulted  in  the  commencement  of  that  earnest 
and  true  Christianitv  which  was  ever  his  best  adornment. 
He  became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
in  1796  was  received  on  probation  as  an  itinerant,  from 
which  time  until  1832  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  min- 
istry faithfully  and  with  increasing  honor.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary* Society,  in  which  oflUce  he  abounded  in  loving 
and  arduous  services.  At  the  Conference  at  Sheffield 
in  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  chair;  he  presided  at  the 
Irish  Conference  of  1830.  and  retired  to  Ramsgate  in 
1832.  This  forced  cessation  from  active  work  was  due 
to  physical  prostration  under  his  great  literary,  mission- 
office,  and  presidential  toils.  Dissolution,  in  fact,  was 
already  in  progress;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
After  a  sickness  of  great  suffering,  the  spirit  of  the  gen- 
tle and  generous  Townley  was  released  in  the  triumph 
of  peace  and  faith,  Dec.  12, 1833. 

Amid  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate  and  offices. 
Dr.  Townley  devoted  himself  to  literary  lalmrs  with  an 
indomitable  {perseverance.  His  studies  in  Biblical  lines 
made  him  in  all  probability  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  Weslevan  Conference  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke 
(whom  he  only  sur\*ived  fifteen  months  and  a  half), 
particularly  in  all  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
Bible.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works :  Biblical 
Anecdotes  (Lond.  1813, 12mo) : — Illustrations  of  Biblictil 
Literature,  exhibiting  the  history  and  fate  of  the  sacred 
writings,  including  notices  of  translators  and  other  emi- 
nent Biblical  scholars  (ibid.  1821,8  vols.8vo;  N.  Y. 
1842, 2  vols.  8vo)  i-^Essitys  on  various  subjects  in  eccle- 
siastical history  and  antiquity  (Lond.  1824)  i^The  Rea- 


son of  the  Tmws  of  Moses j  from  the  Mart  NebockSm  of 
Maimonides,  excellently  translated,  with  notes  (100  pp.), 
dissertations  (nine),  and  life  of  the  author  (ibid.  18:!7, 
Svo):—rntrod,to  Literary  Hist,  of  the  BibU  (ibid.  1828, 
12mo;  N.  Y.  1882  [a  kind  of  a  sequel  to  his  AnecdoteSj 
and  introduction  to  his  Biblical  Literature']): — Inintd. 
to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (his 
last) : — Sermon  (in  the  volume  of  MiseeUomeoms  Ser- 
mons,  by  Wesley ans,  published  at  the  Conference  Office 
[Lond.  1838])  -.—History  ofj^issions  (valuable  akelches 
published  posthumously  in  the  WesL  Meth,  Mag,  for 
1834,  an  earnest  of  an  exhaustive  work  to  have  been 
written  had  his  life  been  spared) : — various  articlen  in 
the  MetK  Mag,,  etc 

Dr.  Townley's  fame  rests  upon  his  BihUcal  Litera- 
ture,  a  work  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  upon  the  day  of 
its  publication,  and  which  the  Eclectic  Review  (xviil, 
386,  407)  affirms  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  of  i  he 
kind  in  the  world.  It  won  ftir  him  the  doctorate  from 
an  American  university  (that  being  the  first  instance  of 
such  a  degree  being  conferred  upon  an  English  Wesley- 
an minister),  the  congratulations  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  numerous  encomiums  —  slight  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  the  immense  labor  it  cost.  For  re- 
views and  notices  of  this  work  see  Meth.  Quar,  Rev. 
July,  1843,  art.  i ;  October,  1842,  p.  638 ;  Christ,  Rer, 
[Baptist],  June,  1844  (by  Dr.  Smith) :  Meth,  Quar.  Mag, 
1822,  see  Index;  Orme,  Biblioth,  BibL  p.  486;  Home, 
Introd,  etc  On  the  Life  of  Dr.  Townlev,  see  Minutfs 
ofJCng,  Cmf,  1884;  Hoole,  WesL  Meth,  Mag,  May,  1835; 
Peck,  in  Amer.  ed.  of  Bibl.  Lit,  vol.  i ;  Smith,  IJist,  of 
Wesl,  Meth.  ii,  649, 650 ;  iii,  144-146, 203 ;  Stevens,  Bist, 
of  Methodism,  ii,  79;  Meth,  Mag.  1834,  p.  78. 

Townley,  John  H.*  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  1817.  In  early  life  he  became  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian. His  career  was  short  but  brilliant.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  t»f  Elizabetli,  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Prefib3'terian  Church 
at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  He  remained  in  this  charge 
eight  years,  preaching  with  great  acceptability  and  use- 
fulness, greatly  beloved  by  the  congregation  and  people 
of  the  town.  On  resigning  this  charge,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  As  in  the  for- 
mer charge,  during  his  ministiy  there  were  repeated 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  many  souls 
were  converted  and  added  to  the  Churrh,  so  in  this,  re- 
vivals followed.  His  energy  and  fidelity  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  gave  prom- 
ise of  continued  success.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  his  prompt  and  ready  co-operation  in  every 
good  work,  and  his  ability  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty  devolved  upon  him,  rendered  his  loss  pe- 
culiarly affiicting  to  the  Church  and  the  community. 
He  died  at  Morristown,  Feb.  5, 1855.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Townsend,  G-eorge,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Ramsgate  in  1788,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Barrington  in  1822,  and  was  canon  of  Durham 
from  1825  till  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1857.  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Old  Testament  A  rrcmged  m  Historical  and 
Chronological  Order,  on  the  Basis  of  Light fooCs  Chron- 
icle, etc.,  with  copious  indexes  (Lond.  1821, 2  vols.8vo) : 
— The  New  Testament  A  rrttnged  in  Historical  and  Chron- 
ological Order,  etc  (ibid.  1825, 2  vo]s.8vo;  5th  ed.  1860, 
imp.  8vo ;  Amer.  ed.  of  both  the  foregoing,  revised  bv  T. 
W.  Coit,  D.D.,  Boston,  1887, 2  vols.  8vo)  i^The  Acnmt- 
tions  of  History  against  the  Church  of  Rome  (Lond.  1825, 
8vo ;  new  ed.  1845, 18nio) : — Thirty  Sermons  on  some  of 
the  most  Interesting  Subjects  in  Theology  (1880,  8vo)  :— 
Plan  for  A  bolishing  Pluralities  and  Non^residence,  etc 
( ibid.  1883,  8vo  ) :  —  Life  and  Defence,  etc,  of  Bishop 
Bonner  (1842,  8vo) ;  Spiritual  Communion  with  God, 
or  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Job  Arranged,  etc 
(ibid.  2  vols.  roy.  8vo;  vol.  i  in  1845;  vol.  ii,  October, 
1849)  '.^Historical  Researches  :'-Eeclesia»tical  and  Or- 
!  U  History,  etc  (ibid.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Jourttal  qf  a 
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Tour  m  Italy  m  18dO,trtCA  an  Account  of  an  Interview 
vith  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican  (1850, 8vo).  See  AUibone, 
Diet,  ofBriL  and  A mer»  Authors,  8.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyciop, 
BiUioff,  0.  V. 

Toiirnsend,  John,  an  English  Diasenting  minis- 
ter, was  born  March  24, 1757,  in  the  parish  ol'  White- 
chapelf  County  or  MidiUesex.  He  was  educated  for  five 
years  at  Cbrij»t*s  Hospital,  and  was  then  apprenticed  to 
bis  father.  Having  received  some  religious  impres- 
flions  from  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Peckwell, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  member  at  the  Tabernacle,  and 
oomq^enced  public  teaching  in  some  of  the  villages 
aiDiind  London,  but  soon  received  an  invitation  to  sup- 
ply the  Independent  meeting  at  Kingston,  where  he 
was  ordained,  June  1,  1781.  After  three  years  Mr. 
Townsend  quitted  Kingston  and  settled  at  Bermond- 
eey,  where  he  commenced  his  official  duties  at  mid- 
aummer,  1784,  and  in  which  situation  he  continued  to 
labor  in  his  Master's  vineyard  till  the  period  of  hb 
death,  Feb.  7, 1826. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.'  He  also  aided  in  the  formation 
of  the  Tract  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  London  Female  Penitentiary,  the  Irish  Evan- 
peUcal,  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  the 
Congregational  School  (raised  entirely  by  his  influence), 
the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Ministers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  owed  its  establishment  chiefly  to  his 
exertions.  His  sober,  solid,  judicious  hints  and  obser- 
vations were  always  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion, and  his  advice,  which  was  never  officially  obtruded, 
was  always  acceptable.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distin- 
guished by  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine,  commending 
himself  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  bv  a  clear  and 
judicious  exhibition  of  divine  truth.  His  principal 
works  are,  Three  Sermom  (1797, 8vo) : — Nme  Discourses 
on  Prayer  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1799, 8vo) : — Hints  on  Sunday ' 
schools  and  Ilitierant  Preaching  (1801,  8vo) :  —  single 
Sermons  (1786-1808).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Townsend,  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
a  fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders, 
and  became  rector  of  Pewsey,  Wiltshire,  and  chaplain 
to  Lady  Huntingdon,  preaching  in  her  chapel  at  Bath. 
He  died  in  1816.  He  published.  Every  True  Christian 
a  yew  Creature  (Lond.  1765, 12mo) : — Thoughts  on  Des- 
potic cmd  Free  Governments  (1781-91, 8vo) : — IHsseiia- 
iion  on  the  Poor-laws,  by  a  Well-wisher  to  Mankind  (Vt^^ 
8vo) : — Observations  on  Various  Plans  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  (1788, 8vo)  '.^-The  Character  of  Moses  Estab- 
lished for  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  etc  (Bath,  1813-15, 
2  TolsL  4to) : — ^besides  medical  and  scientific  works,  ser- 
mons, etc  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  a.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUog.  s.  v. 

To^rnsend,  Thomas  Stuart,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Cork  alx>ut  1801,  and  became  dean 
of  Lismore  in  Jnly,  1849;  dean  of  Waterford  in  August, 
1850;  bishop  of  Meath  in  September,  1850;  and  died  at 
Malaga,  Spain,  Sept.  16, 1862.  He  published  some  edu- 
cational and  religious  treatises.  See  Lond,  Athen,  1849, 
p.  8*29, 1057;  Lond.  Gent.  Mag.  1852,  ii,  522. 

Townahend,  Chaomcy  Hark,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1821  and  A.M. 
in  1824.  He  received  the  university  prize  for  English 
vene  {Jerusalem')  in  1 828.  During  his  last  years  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Laosanne,  Switzerland,  and  died  Feb.  25, 1868. 
He  bequeathed  to  Charles  Dickens  money,  manuscripts, 
esaaysi  letters,  etc.,  some  of  which  he  desired  to  be  pub- 
lished. Acoordingly  Mr.  Dickens  published  in  December, 
1869,  Religious  Opinhns  of  the  Rev.  Chavncy  Townshendy 
published  as  directed  by  his  will  (London,  8vo).  He 
also  wrote,  Poems  (Ibid.  1821, 8vo):— Z><«rr»;>fiV0  Tour 
w  Scofkmd  (ibid.  1840,  8vo) : — Facts  in  3Ie$merism 


(ibid.  1840,  8vo) : — Sermons  in  Somteis,  etc.  (ibid.  1851, 
Svo)  '.—The  Three  Gates,  in  verse  (ibid.  1859, 8vo).  See 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Townson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clerg}'man, 
was  bom  at  Much  Lees,  in  Essex,  in  1715.  He  was  edu** 
cated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1739 ;  was  ordained  priest  in  1742 ;  became  vicar  of  Hat- 
field Peverel  in  1746;  senior  proctor  of  the  university, 
and  rector  of  Blithtield,  Staffordshire,  in  1749 ;  and  rector 
of  Malpas  in  1751,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1781  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  and  in 
1783  was  offered  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
which  he  declined.  He  died  April  15,  1792.  His  most 
important  works  are  his  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
chief  y  with  regard  to  the  Peculiar  Design  of  Each,  and 
the  Order  and  Places  in  which  they  were  Written,  pub- 
lished in  1778,  which  has  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions; and  his  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History 
from  the  Interment  to  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (1792). 
His  collected  works  were  issued  in  2  vols.  8vo  (Lond. 
1810),  edited  by  Kalph  Churton,  A.M.  See  AUibone, 
Dict^  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop, 
s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  r. 

Toser,  Hemrt,  a  learned  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
at  North  Tawton,  Devonshire,  in  1602;  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  fellow  in 
1628.  Having  taken  orders,  be  was  engaged  in  moder- 
ating, reading  to  novices,  and  lecturing  in  the  chapel. 
He  was  adverse  to  overturning  the  establishment  of  the 
Church,  and  in  1643  declined  to  be  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines.  He  remained  at  Oxford,  where  he  preached 
at  Christ  Church  before  the  king,  and  at  St.  Mary's  be- 
fore the  Parliament.  He  was  appointed  in  1646  to  take 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  but  declined.  Dr.  Hake  well,  the 
rector,  having  left  the  college,  the  government  devolveti 
on  Mr.  Tozer,  as  sub-rector,  who  manfully  opposed  the 
illegality  of  the  parliamentary  visitation,  and  maintained 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  college.  In  March,  1647- 
48,  he  was  cited  before  the  parliamentary  vbitors  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  "continuing  the  common  prayer  in 
the  college  after  the  ordinance  for  the  directory  (the 
new  form)  came  in  force;  also  for  having  sent  for  and 
admonished  one  of  the  house  for  refusing  to  attend  the 
chapel  prayers  on  that  account."  He  replied,  in  effect, 
"  that  these  matters  referred  to  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  and  that  they  could  be  submitted  to  no  other 
visitors  than  those  mentioned  in  the  statutes,"  meaning 
the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  visitors  ordered  him  to  be 
ejected,  but  Dr.  Tozer  continued  to  keep  possession  of 
the  college  for  some  time,  and  they  expelled  him  from 
the  college  and  university  in  June,  1648.  He  refused  to 
surrender  the  keys  of  the  college,  there  being  no  rector 
to  whom  he  could  legally  give  them:  as  a  consequence 
he  was  imprisoned.  After  a  while  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  rooms  in  the  college,  and  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  a  travelling  fellowship  for  three  years.  On 
the  strength  of  this  he  went  to  Holland  and  became 
minister  to  the  English  merchants  at  Rotterdam.  He 
died  there  Sept,  11,  1650.  Mr.  Tozer  published  a  few 
occasional  sermons,  Directions  for  a  Godly  L\fe,  etc 
(1628,  8vo) : — JHcta  et  Facta  Chrisii  ex  quatuor  Evan- 
gelistis  coUecta  (1684,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
8.  v. 

Traohonl'tls  (Tpaya»vircc)  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptnres  only  in  describing  the  political  divisions  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist^s  first  public 
appearance :  **  Philip  was  then  tetrarch  of  Irnrna  and 
the  region  (^wpac)  of  Trachonitis"  (Luke  iii,  1).  Al- 
though Trachonitis  was  a  distinct  and  well-<lefined  prov- 
ince, yet  it  appears  that  in  this  passage  the  phrase  *'  re- 
gion of  Trachonitis"  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  in- 
cluded two  or  three  other  adjoining  provinces.  As  con- 
siderable misapprehension  has  existed  among  geogra- 
phers regarding  Trachonitis,  and  as  its  exact  pf>sition 
and  boundaries  were  first  clearly  ascertained  by  the  ffr> 
searches  of  recent  writers,  it  may  be  well  in  this  place 
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to  give  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  ancient  notices  of  the 
province,  and  then  tu  show  how  they  can  be  applied  in 
setting  aside  modem  errors  and  establishing  correct 
views. 

Josephus  states  that  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  founded 
Tracbonitis  and  Damascus,  which  **  lay  between  Pales- 
tine and  Coele-Syria"  (^Ant,  i,  6,  4).  His  next  reference 
to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zenodonis,  the  bandit  chief. 
Then  its  inhabitants  made  frequent  raids,  as  their  suc- 
cessors do  still,  upon  the  territories  of  Damascus  (Ant. 
XV,  10, 1).  Augustus  took  it  from  Zenodorus,  and  gave 
it  to  Herod  the  Great,  on  condition  that  he  should  re- 
press the  robbers  {Ant,  xvi,  9,  1),  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  by  Cae- 
sar {Wat-y  ii,  6,  8).  This  is  the  Philip  referred  to  in 
Luke  iii,  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  (  War^  iii,  8, 6).  After  the  conquest 
of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelius  Palma,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2d  century,  we  hear  no  more  of  Tracbonitis. 

From  various  incidental  remarks  and  descriptions  in 
Josephus*s  writings,  the  position  of  Tracbonitis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  Transjordanic  provinces  may  be  ascer- 
taine<l.  It  lay  on  the  east  of  Gaulonitis,  while  it  bor- 
dered on  both  Auranitis  and  Batansea  {Wary  iv,  1,  1; 
i,  20,  4).  It  extended  farther  north  than  Gaulonitis, 
reaching  to  the  territory  of  Damascus  {Ant.  xv,  10,  8, 
and  10,  1 ;  WuTj  iii,  10, 7).  Ptolemy  locates  the  Trach- 
onitic  Arabs  along  the  base  of  Mount  Alsadamus,  and 
he  includes  this  mountain  in  the  province  of  Batansea, 
of  which  Sacctea  was  a  chief  town  {Geogr,  v,  1 5).  Strabo 
states  that  there  were  two  Trachons  (^uo  Tpaxutvi^'), 
and  he  groups  Damascus  and  Trachon  together,  and 
states  that  the  latter  country  is  rugged  and  wild,  and 
the  people  daring  robbers  {Geogr,  xvi,  11).  Jerome, 
speaking  of  Reiiath,  calls  it  a  t\ty  of  Tracbonitis  near 
Bozrah  {OnomasU  s.  v.  ^  Canath**) ;  and  the  writers  of  the 
Talmud  extend  Trachon  as  far  as  Bozrah  (Lightfoot, 
Opp,  ii,  478;  comp.  Jerome,  Onomast,  a.  v.  "  Itunoa;*' 
Reland,  PcUaet,  p.  109  sq.). 

From  these  statements,  compared  with  the  results  of 
modem  research,  the  exact  position  and  boundaries  of 
this  ancient  province  can  be  determined.  It  extended 
from  the  sonthern  confines  of  Damascus,  near  the  bank 
of  the  River  AwaJ  (Pharpar),  on  the  north,  to  Busrah 
(Bostra  and  Bozrah),  on  the  south.  Bozrah  was  the 
eapital  of  Auranitis,  and  consequently  that  province  lay 
along  the  southern  end  of  Trachon.  The  province  of 
(taulanitis  (now  Jaulan)  was  its  western  boundary.  Ba- 
tanasa  has  been  identified  with  Ard  el-Bathanyeh,  which 
embraces  the  whole  ridge  of  Jebel  Haur&n,  at  whose 
western  base  lie  the  splendid  ruins  of  Renath,  one  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Trachon  (Jerome,  Onomast.  s.  v. 
'*  Canath,** "  Kenath**).  Consequently  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
Haur&n  formed  the  eastern  boundar}' of  Trachon,  which 
extended  southward  to  Busrah  in  the  plain,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  range  (Porter,  Damascut, 
ii,  259  sq. ;  also  in  Joumal  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  July,  1854). 
The  region  thus  marked  out  embraces  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  the  Ltyaht  which  may  be  considered  the  nucleus 
of  Tracbonitis ;  also  the  smooth  plain  extending  from 
its-  northern  border  to  the  ranges  of  Khiyftrah  and  M&- 
nia.  The  rocky  strip  of  land  running  along  the  west- 
em  base  of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  separating  the  mountain- 
range  from  the  smooth  expanse  of  Auranitis,  was  like- 
wise included  in  Trachonids.  This  may  explain  Stra- 
bo's  two  Trachons.  In  the  ruins  of  Musmeih,  on  the 
northem  edge  of  Lejah,  Burckhanit  discovered  a  Greek 
inscription  which  proves  that  that  city  was  Phaeno,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Trachon  {^Travels  in  Syria,  p.  117; 
see  also  Pre/acef  p.  xi). 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  Trachon,  or  Tra- 
chonUis  (Tpaxutv,  or  Tpaxiariri^),  were  only  a  Greek 
name  applied  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan ;  yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  a  translation  of  a  more  ancient  Shemitic  appella- 
tion, descriptive  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  region. 
Tpa^c^'V  signifies  rough  and  ragged ;  and  Tpaxottiris 


is** a  ragged  region" (rpox^'c  Kai  irtrphtiiic  rorof), and 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  district  under  notice.  The 
Hebrew  equivalent  is  A  rgob  (3A*^K,  *<  a  heap  of  stones  ;^ 
from  2a"i=Dd"i),  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  an 
important  part  of  Og^s  kingdom  in  Bashan.  The  iden- 
tity of  Trachon  and  Argob  cannot  now  be  questioned. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  for  the  Tar- 
gums  read  Wiznn  {Trachona)  instead  of  SS'^K  {Ar- 
gob) in  Deut.  iii,  14  and  1  Kings  iv,  18  (Lightfoot,  0pp. 
ii,  478) ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Kenath, 
one  of  the  threescore  great  cities  of  Argob  (1  Chron.  ii, 
23),  was  also,  as  has  been  seen,  a  city  of  Trachon,  £u> 
sebius,  led  doubtless  by  similarity  of  names,  confounded 
Argob  with  the  castle  of  £rga  or  Ragaba,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jordan  and  Jabbuk.  In  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  Reland  {Polcest.  p.  959,  201),  Ritter  {PuL 
und  Syr.  ii,  1041),  and  even  Robinson  {BUd.  Res,  App.  p. 
166,  Ist  ed.).  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  however,  than 
that  Argob,  a  large  province  of  Bashan  containing  sixty 
great  cities,  was  quite  distinct  from  Ragaba,  an  obscure 
castle  in  Gilead  (Porter,  Domascug^  ii,  271).  Eusebiua 
also  confounded  Tracbonitis  and  Itunea  {Onomast,  a.  v. 
**  Itunea") ;  a  manifest  error.  William  of  Tyre  gives  a 
curious  etymology  of  the  word  Tracbonitis:  **yidetur 
autcm  nobis  a  tracottibu*  dicta.  Tracones  enim  dicun- 
tur  occulti  et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abun- 
dat"  {Gesta  Dei  jwr  Francos,  p.  895).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region  abounds 
in  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Strabo 
refers  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Trachon 
{Geogr,  xvi),  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so  lai^ 
that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  Travellera  have  vis- 
ited some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Hauran,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  province  of  the  l^jah  (Arab.  **the  Retreat**) 
comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  and 
Greek  Trachon.  It  is  oval  in  form,  about  twenty-two 
miles  long  by  fourteen  wide.  Its  physical  features  are 
unparalleled  in  Westem  Asia.  It  is  a  plain,  but  its 
surface  is  elevated  above  the  surrounding  plain  to  an 
average  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  thick  stratum  of  black  basalt,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  emitted  from  pores  in  the  earth  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side 
until  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  covered.  Before  com- 
pletely cooling,  it  seems  to  have  been  agitated  as  Inr  a 
tempest,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid 
mass  was  projected  are  still  seen ;  and  likewise  the  wavA* 
surface  such  as  a  thick  liquid  generally  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  There  are  deep  fissures  and  yawn- 
ing gulfs  with  rugged  broken  edges;  and  there  are  jagged 
mounds  that  seem  not  to  have  been  sufliciently  beared 
to  flow,  but  which  were  forced  up  by  some  mighty 
agency,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  to  their  centres. 
The  rock  is  filled  with  air-bubbles,  and  is  almost  as  hard 
as  iron.  **In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Lejah,"  says 
Burckhardt,  **  the  rocks  are  in  many  places  cleft  asun- 
der, so  that  the  whole  hill  appears  shivered  and  in  the 
act  of  falling  down ;  the  layera  are  generally  horizon- 
tal, from  six  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  aome- 
times  covering  the  hills,  and  inclining  to  their  curve, 
as  appeara  from  the  fissures  which  traverse  the  rock 
from  top  to  bottom"  {Travels  in  Syria,  p.  112). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  minutely  this  description 
accords  with  that  of  Josephus,  who  says  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Trachon  that  it  was  extremely  difilcult  to  con- 
quer them  or  check  their  depredations,  **as  they  had 
neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in  caves  that  served 
as  a  refuge  both  for  themselves  and  their  flocka.  They 
had,  besides,  cisterns  of  water  and  well-stored  granaries, 
and  were  thus  able  to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to 
defy  their  enemies.  The  doore  of  their  cavea  are  to 
nannw  that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while 
within  they  are  incredibly  large  and  spacioua.  The 
ground  above  is  almost  a  plain,  bat  it  is  covered  with 
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ragged  rocka,  and  is  difficult  of  accesa)  except  when  a 
^uitle  points  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  run  in 
a  straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and  turns" 
(.^n/,  XV,  10,1> 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  remains  unchanged 
as  the  features  of  their  countr}'.  They  are  wild,  law- 
less robbers,  and  they  afford  a  ready  asylum  to  murder- 
ers, rebels,  and  outlaws  from  every  part  of  Syria.  It 
aeenas  to  have  been  80  in  Old-Test,  times;  for  when 
Abealom  murdered  his  brother,  he  fled  to  his  mother's 
kindred  in  Geshur  (a  part  of  Trachon),  "and  was  there 
three  years**  (2  Sam.  xv,  87, 98),    See  Geshur. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  cities  of  Ar- 
gob,  famed  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  for  their  strength, 
exist  still.  The  houses  in  many  of  them  are  perfect. 
The  massive  ciiy  walls  are  standing;  and  the  streets, 
though  long  silent  and  deserted,  are  in  some  places  com- 
plete as  those  of  a  modem  town.  The  city  gates,  and 
the  doom  and  roofs  of  the  bouses,  are  all  of  stone,  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
Trachon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  Bashan's  Giant  Cities;  Burckhardt, 
TrttveU  in  Syria ;  Graham,  in  the  Jownal  of  R.  G.  8. 
roL  xxviii;  and  Camb,  JCssays,  1858;  Wetzstein,  i?et«e- 
bericki  uber  Hauran  uaddie  Trachunen),  Such  as  desire 
to  compare  with  the  above  account  the  views  previous- 
ly set  forth  by  geographers  may  consult  Lightfoot,  he* 
dt. ;  Keland,  PaUe$t,  p.  108  sq. ;  Cellarius,  Geogr,  A  nt,  ii, 
617  sq. — Kitto.     See  Akoob. 

Tract,  a  pealm,  or  portion  of  a  psalm,  song  in  the 
Latin  mass  instead  of  the  Gradual,  on  fixed  days,  from 
Septuagesima  to  Easter,  after  the  Epistle.  At  the  time 
at  which  the  Church  is  commemorating  the  passion  of 
our  Lord,  this  Tract  is  slowly  chanted  in  lieu  of  the  joy- 
ous«  Gradual.  It  is  called  the  Tracts  as  some  ritualistic 
writers  affirm,  because  it  is  draton  out  in  a  slow  and  sol- 
emn strain.  It  is  said  that  the  psalm  or  hymn  chant- 
ed by  one  voice  was  the  Trad,  and  when  the  singer  was 
interrupted  by  the  choir  his  part  was  known  as  the 
verwidej  and  the  portions  allotted  to  them  were  called 
respoiuoriet.  See  Lee,  Glou,  of  Liturg,  TermSf  s.  v. ; 
Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Tractarlanlsm.  See  English  Church;  Ox- 
ford TRAcrs ;  Pusbyissi. 

TraotStor,  the  name  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
preachers  and  expositors  of  Scripture;  his  sermon  or 
treatise  being  called  Tractatus,  See  Bingham,  Christ, 
Antiq,  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iv,  §  1. 

Tract&tUB,  the  Latin  name  for  a  sermon,  discourse, 
etc 

Tractoziao,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  circu- 
lar letters  of  metropolitans  summoning  the  bishops  to 
a  council.  These  circular  letters  were  a  legal  summons, 
which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  disobey  under 
pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonical  censure.  Sec 
Bingham,  Christy  Antig,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  17. 

Tracts  and  Tract  Sociktiks.  The  term  tradf 
although  etymologically  signifying  something  drawn 
out  (Lat.  tractus),  has  long  been  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  designate  a  short  or  condensed  treatise 
in  prinu  It  has  primary  reference  to  the  form  of  pub- 
lication, and  is  usually  applied  only  to  unbound  sheets 
or  pamphlets.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  any  topic  may  De 
publtsbed  either  in  a  book  or  tract  form,  the  tract  being 
rooch  cheaper  than  the  book,  but  also  much  more  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  or  destroyed.  While  many  political, 
scientidci.and  other  tracts  have  been  published,  yet  the 
▼ast  majority  of  publications  known  ttB  tracts  are  of  a 
idigioas  character.  So  generally  is  this  true  that  the 
word  tr€Kt  nsed  without  qualification  rarely  suggests 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  brief  religious  treatise  or 
appeaL  To  some  extent  the  idea  has  been  employed 
by  propagandbts  of  error,  but  far  more  generally  by 
lovers  of  truth  and  by  persons  willing  to  make  sacrifices 


for  its  promotion.  Had  only  roiscellaneons  tracts  been 
published,  or  had  the  publication  of  tracts  on  religious 
subjects  only  taken  place  in  an  accidental  or  unsystem- 
atic manner,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this 
article. 

I.  Occasion  and  Character  of  the  Trad  Movement, — 
There  has,  in  fact,  arisen  a  great  Christian  enterprise 
having  for  its  object  the  publication  and  diasemination 
of  religious  tracts.  This  enterprise,  like  the  Gospel  it- 
self and  other  of  its  auxiliaries,  has  from  small  begin- 
nings grown  to  vast  proportions  and  commanding  in- 
fluence. Although  its  history  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
last  one  hundred  years,  it  has  already  come  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  cardinal  agencies  of  Christian  propa- 
gandism,  taking  rank  with  the  missionary  and  Sunday- 
school  enterprises,  and  serving  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
both.  Although  asserting  no  specific  divine  appoint- 
ment^ it  nevertheless  claims  to  be  authorized  by  in- 
spired analogies.  The  sacred  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  were  issued  and  circulated  as 
separate  treatises  or  tracts;  so  that  the  Bible  itself,  in 
its  most  approved  modem  form,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
bound  volume  of  tracts. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  of  giving  truth  a  per- 
manent and  available  expression  in  written  or  printed 
language,  thus  enabling  it  to  survive  the  voice  of  the 
living  teacher,  and  to  reach  persons  and  plac^  to  which 
he  could  never  have  access.  God,  from  the  beginning, 
appointed  language  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  himself  and  man,  as  well  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  spoke  to  our  race,  not  only  through  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  but  also  through  tbe  perceptions  of  the 
eye,  thus  consecrating  both  spoken  and  written  language 
to  the  office  of  religious  instruction.  In  giving  a  writ- 
ten law,  he  not  only  provided  for  the  moral  guidance  of 
the  generation  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  but  for 
all  subsequent  ages,  while  he  also  continued  to  teach 
and  admonish  men  by  the  voice  and  the  pen  of  proph- 
ets and  holy  men  in  successive  periods.  As  a  counter- 
part of  the  spoken  language  to  be  used  in  preaching,  the 
chosen  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  inspired  to  write  nar- 
ratives of  the  life,  miracles,  and  death  of  him  who  was 
the  eternal  Word,  together  with  the  acts  and  letters  of 
the  apostles  embodying  the  instructions  which  they  had 
personally  received  from  the  Lord  himself,  and  which 
were  thus  handed  down  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  Spoken  language  has  the  advantage  of  instant 
readiness,  wherever  there  is  a  tongue  to  speak  and  an 
ear  to  hear.  It  can  also  be  varied  with  circumstances, 
and,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  and  changing  per- 
ceptions of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  On  the  othc  r 
hand,  written  language  is  available  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  It  can  be  cheaply  muhiplied  and  scattered 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  also  endures  from  age  to 
age,  while  living  speakers  die.  Great  as  was  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  tbe  apostles  through  the  agency  of 
spoken  language,  the  influence  of  their  writings  has  been 
infinitely  greater.  Their  voices  expired  with  their  nat- 
ural life,  but  their  written  speech  was  immortal  It  sur- 
vived all  persecutions.  It  became  embodied  in  many 
languages,  and  was  diffused  in  every  direction.  It  has 
come  down  through  the  centuries.  It  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  modem  printing-press,  and  having  been  trans- 
lated into  hundreds  of  tongues  and  dialects,  is  now  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  ever  before  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  By  this  adjust- 
ment of  Providence,  the  apostles,  though  dead,  yet  speak, 
and  will  continue  to  speak  to  increasing  millions  while 
the  world  endures;  and  those  who  read  their  writings 
may  not  only  receive  their  teachings,  but  become  par- 
takers and  propagators  of  like  precious  faith.  They 
may  echo  the  truth  which  has  made  them  free  in  their 
own  forms  of  expression  and  with  new  adaptations  to  the 
ever-changing  circumstances  of  humanity. 

A  peculiarity  of  written  language  is  that  its  dissemi- 
nation challenges  co-operation  from  many  not  called 
to  the  office  of  preaching.     Copyists,  printers,  purchas- 
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era,  and  (listribntora  may  in  their  several  spheres  co- 
operate to  bring  the  truth  of  God  by  means  of  it  into  con- 
tact with  human  hearts.  The  tract  enterprise,  in  fact, 
employs  and  combines  for  a  common  purpose  many  and 
varied  agencies.  In  order  that  a  religious  tract  may  be 
produced  and  started  on  a  career  of  usefulness,  there 
must  firet  be  a  writer  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  love,  and  willing  to  labor  with  his  pen,  in  order  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  language  at  once  attractive  and 
impressive.  Then  there  must  be  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  document  written.  The 
task  of  publication,  although  possible  to  individuals,  is 
best  perf(»rmed  by  public  institutions,  like  the  existing 
tract  societies,  which,  having  a  corporate  existence, 
live  on  though  their  founders  die.  Such  societies  can 
develop  and  carry  out  great  systems  of  effort,  which 
their  projectors  may  only  live  to  initiate.  Superadded 
to  the  publication  of  tracts,  in  order  to  their  extended 
usefulness,  there  must  be  co-operative  and  systematic 
agencies  for  their  proper  and  continuous  dissemination 
among  readers.  •  When  this  complicated  machinery  of 
moral  and  spiritual  influence  is  appropriately  organized, 
the  humblest  Christian  may  come  into  working  rela- 
tions with  it  and  be  a  helper  to  its  highest  success. 
Thenceforward  there  is  a  grand  copartnership  of  re- 
sults, in  which  those  who  write,  who  print,  who  circu- 
late, and  who  read  may  rejoice  together. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  endless  stream  of  influences 
which  may  flowonwan.1  from  a  single  instance  of  bring- 
ing religious  truth  in  a  printed  form  to  the  attention  of 
the  unconverted,  the  following  facts  are  condensed  from 
authentic  documents.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  a  good  man,  known  as  Dr.  Sibbs,  wrote  a  little 
book  entitled  The  Bruited  Reed,  A  copy  of  that  book, 
sold  by  a  poor  peddler  at  the  door  of  a  lowly  cottage  in 
England^  was  the  agency  of  the  Christian  awakening 
of  Kichard  Baxter,  who  was  bom  in  1615.  "The  addi- 
tional reading  of  a  little  piece  of  Mr.  Perkinses  work  On 
Repentance^  borrowed  from  a  servant,"  says  Baxter,  in  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  ^*did  further  inform  me  and  con- 
firm me ;  and  thus,  without  any  means  but  books,  was 
(vod  pleased  to  resolve  me  for  himself.*'  Thus  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  truth,  Baxter 
became  one  of  the  most  earnest  preachers  and  prolific 
writers  of  any  age.  He  died  in  1691,  having  published 
matter  enough  to  rill  twenty-three  large  volumes.  Two 
of  his  smaller  works — The  Call  1^  the  Unenncerted  and 
The  Sitinta'  EverkuUnff  Rest — have  passed  through 
countless  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  and, 
doubtless,  will  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  English- 
speaking  countries  while  time  endures.  Of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  influence  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate estimate,  but  here  and  there  links  in  the  chain 
of  sequences  can  be  discovered.  Philip  Doddridge, 
when  young,  borrowed  the  works  of  Baxter,  and  in  due 
time  became  the  author  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  ofRe- 
ligion  in  the  Soul^  a  work  which  led  William  Wilber- 
force  to  seek  for  pardon  through  the  Redeemer.  Wil- 
berforce*s  Practiad  View  of  Christianity  was  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  to  repentance 
and  a  true  faith  in  Christ  Legh  Richmond,  the  writer 
of  The  Young  Cottager,  7*A«  Dairyman^s  Daughter^  and 
various  other  tracts.  Mr.  Richmond  was  a  laborious 
clei^man,  and  for  many  years  a  secretary  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  of  London.  His  tracts  above 
named  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and 
have  been  instrumental,  under  the  bleraing  of  God,  in 
the  conversion  of  many  precious  souls.  Only  two  days 
before  his  summons  to  a  better  world,  he  received  a  let- 
ter mentioning  the  conversion  of  two  persons,  one  of 
them  a  clerg^^man,  by  the  perusal  of  his  tract  The 
Dairyman's  Davghter.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  since 
passed  away,  but  the  tract  has  lived  on,  and,  by  the  hdp 
of  printers,  donors,  and  distributors,  has  continued  to  do 
its  work;  while  many  of  those  converted  through  its 
influence  have  themselves  become  succeasflil  actors  in 
starting  agencies  of  influence,  destined  to  work  on  with 


ever-increasing  and  multiplying  power.  Volumes  might 
be  filled  with  incidents  illustrating  the  utility  and  pow- 
er of  tracts  as  an  agency  of  evangelization  and  religious 
influence  both  in  Christian  and  pagan  lands.  In  fact, 
judging  from  the  reports  and  annals  of  the  various  tract 
organizations,  no  branch  of  Christian  activity  has  been 
more  uniformly  productive  of  the  best  results  than  tract- 
distribution. 

While  the  tract  enterprise  may  thus  be  spoken  of  in 
its  separate  character,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  seldom  acts  or  stands  alone.  Its  most  approved  modes 
of  action  are  in  connection  with  Church  work  at  home 
and  missionary  eflbrt  abroad ;  consequently  its  best  fniitJi 
will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  great  day  to  have  been 
the  joint  product  of  many  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
It  may  be  confidently  urged  that  Christian  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  religions  tracts  is  practicable  to 
a  greater  number  of  people  of  every  age  and  circum- 
stance in  life  than  any  other  generally  recognised  agency 
of  usefulness.  Comparatively  few  are  called  to  be  min- 
isters or  missionaries.  Manv  cannot  be  Sundav-«chool 
teachers.  But  who  cannot  be  the  bearer  or  sender  of  a 
tract? — who,  indeed,  cannot,  with  comparatively  little 
sacrifice,  circulate  many  tracts  through  channels  of  busi- 
ness, in  public  thoroughfares,  through  the  mails,  and, 
what  is  better  than  any  other  way,  by  personal  presen- 
tation ? 

The  present  is  a  reading  age,  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  important  to  antagonize  the  evils  resulting 
from  bad  reading  in  all  ita  forms,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  community  in  which  many  persons  may  not 
be  found  who  will  have  little,  if  any,  good  reading  that 
is  not  brought  to  them  by  the  hand  of  benevolence. 
He  that  searches  them  out  and  bestows  upon  them  good 
gifts  in  the  form  of  Christian  tracts  and  books,  accom- 
panied, if  need  be,  with  other  acts  of  kindness,  will  sel- 
dom fail  of  doing  good ;  but  he  who  adds  to  the  tract 
earnest  Christian  inquiry  or  conversation  will  do  still 
greater  good,  and  in  many  instances  secure  an  interest 
in  such  promises  as  these — "  He  which  converteth  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from 
death" .(James  v,  20):  "And  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  [shall  shine]  as  the  stara  for  ever  and 
ever"  (Dan.  xii,  3).  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  especially 
should  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  provided 
and  ready  to  their  hand  a  lai^e  supply  of  Christian 
truth  strongly  stated,  neatly  printed,  and  specially 
adapted  to  aid  and  render  permanent  the  very  work 
they  are  endeavoring  to  do  by  preaching  and  pastoral 
labor.  In  this  respect  the  publications  of  the  tract  so- 
cieties become  an  arsenal  filled  with  legitimate  weapons 
of  the  Christian  warfare,  a  vast  store  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion with  which  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Christian  truth, 
and  to  assault  the  positions  of  the  adversary. 

In  the  pulpit  the  minister  is  chiefly  limited  to  his 
own  thoughts  and  expressions.  In  the  use  of  tracts  he 
may  avail  himself  of  the  best  thoughts,  the  largest  ex- 
perience, and  the  ablest  statements  of  the  wisest  men 
who  have  used  their  pen  for  the  glory  of  God.  His 
own  spoken  words  may  vanish  with  the  breath  which 
utters  them.  At  roost,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  long 
remembered ;  but  the  printed  pages  which  he  scatters 
may  remain  to  be  perused  when  the  giver  ia  dead,  and 
may  even  descend  to  coming  generations.  In  preach- 
ing, the  minister  is  limited  to  his  own  personal  efforts, 
and  can  onlv  address  those  who  come  to  hear  him.  In 
his  pastoral  work  he  is  at  liberty  Co  seek  out  the  people; 
and  often  the  present  of  a  tract  or  a  book  will  secure  for 
him  the  friendship  and  the  interested  attention  of  those 
who  would  not  have  volunteered  to  enter  his  congrega- 
tion. Besides,  in  the  work  of  tract-distribution,  a  hun- 
dred willing  hands  can  help  him,  and  feet  "shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace"  will  run  for  him 
in  paths  of  duty  farther  and  oftener  than  he  with  the 
utmost  diligence  can  hope  to  go  himself.  Ministers 
should  therefore  enlist  their  people  in  the  practical  work 
of  tract-distribution.    This  is  too  great  and  too  good  a 
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work  to  be  confined  to  a  few.  Specially  appointed  tract 
eomniittees  and  Tisiton  have  their  duties,  which  should 
neither  be  omitted  nor  excused;  yet  no  individual  should 
consider  bis  or  her  penonal  responsibility  relieved  by 
the  official  appointment  of  others.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  order  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  tract-distribution 
AS  a  means  of  evangelical  effort  in  any  community,  both 
systematic  and  occasional,  public  and  individual,  exer- 
tions must  be  put  forth.  The  periodical  distribution  of 
tracts  through  districts  and  towns  is  very  important, 
but  it  has  disadvantages.  For  instance,  where  the  dis- 
trict is  large  there  is  not  time  for  sufficient  personal  con- 
versation with  different  characters;  besides,  many  will 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  If  the  Christian 
acqaaintanoes  of  such  persons  should  give  them  tracts 
as  tokens  of  friendship,  and  follow  up  the  gift  with  af- 
fectionate warning  and  entreaty,  the  end  would  be  more 
effectually  gained.  Thus  it  is  that  individual  Chris- 
tiana, in  their  several  circles  of  acquaintance  and  busi- 
nesis  have  a  work  to  do  in  which  well-selected  tracts 
may  furnish  invaluable  aid. 

II.  HiHory  of  Initial  Trad  Enterpriies.  —  Aside 
from  the  circulation  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Script- 
nres  in  fragmentary  or  tract  form,  the  use  of  tracts  as 
an  agency  of  religious  usefulness  dates  from  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  Long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  early  Reformers  sent  out  their  little 
tractates  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  people  who  still  sat 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Wycliffe's  writ- 
ings were  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness.  He  sent 
cmt  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  small  and  great, 
besides  bis  translation  of  the  Bible.  Notwithstanding 
many  of  his  works  were  burned  and  people  were  forbid- 
den to  read  them  on  pain  of  death,  yet  they  spread  far 
and  wide.  Like  seeds  of  truth  borne  by  the  wind,  they 
lodged  on  the  soil  of  the  Continent^  and  brought  forth 
frait  there  in  after-years.  Works  produced  by  the  writ- 
ers of  that  period,  although  extensively  useful,  were 
greatly  hindered  in  their  circulation  by  the  size  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  manuscript  form  in  which  they  were 
issued. 

The  invention  of  printing  in  the  loth  century  re- 
moved many  formidable  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of 
truth,  and  greatly  stimulated  the  literary  efforts  of  those 
who  were  striving  to  reform  the  Church.  Luther  ap- 
peared, and  by  his  powerful  writings  and  those  of  his 
associates,  millions  of  people  were  le<l  to  renounce  the 
errors  than  which  they  previously  knew  nothing  better. 
The  efforts  of  the  later  Reformers  are  thus  characterized 
by  one  of  their  opponents :  **  The  Gospellers  of  these 
days  do  fill  the  realm  with  so  manv  of  their  noisome 
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little  books  that  they  be  like  to  the  swarms  of  locusts 
which  did  infest  the  land  of  Egypt."  Fox,  the  martyr- 
ologisr,  exults  over  the  work  and  promise  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  language  like  this:  "God  hath  opened  the 
preas  to  preach,  whose  voice  the  pope  is  never  able  to 
atop  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this 
printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues  and  as  by  the  singu- 
lar origan  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
soundeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven ; 
and  what  God  revealed  unto  one  man  is  dispersed  to 
manv ;  and  what  is  known  to  one  nation  is  opened  to 
all."' 

In  the  17th  century  several  traces  are  found  of  asso- 
ciations fur  pmmotiug  the  printing  and  sale  of  religious 
works,  while  mnch  good  resulted  from  the  ^orts  of  in- 
dividuals, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  At 
length,  movements  on  a  larger  scale  began  to  be  made 
in  the  line  of  associated  efforts  fur  the  diffusion  of  truth 
in  printed  form.  The  earlier  organizations  of  this  kind, 
though  not  strictly  tract  societies,  were  preliminar}', 
and  in  some  sense  introductory,  to  the  great  institu- 
tions subsequently  formed  for  the  exclusive  object  of 
printing  and  circulating  religious  tracts.  In  1701 
the  Society  fur  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was 
escalilished  in  England.  In  1742  the  Rev.  .lohn  We»- 
ler,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  evangelical  work  in  Great 
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Britain,  commenced  printing  and  circulating  religious 
tracts  by  personal  effort  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
preachers  associated  with  him.  In  1750  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor 
was  organizecL  In  1756  societies  for  a  similar  object 
were  commenced  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Al- 
though the  three  societies  nameil  accoraplislied  good, 
they  did  not  remain  permanently  establishetL  In  1782 
Mr.  Weslev  instituted  a  Societv  for  the  Distribution 
of  Religious  Tracts  among  the  Poor.  In  his  published 
proposals  in  behalf  of  the  society,  he  said,  "I  cannot  but 
eamestlv  recommend  this  to  all  those  who  desire  to  see 
true  scriptural  Christianity  spread  throughout  these 
nations.  Men  whollv  unawakened  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  read  the  Bible.  They  have  no  relish  for  it. 
But  a  small  tract  may  engage  their  attention  for  half 
an  hour,  and  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  prepare  them 
for  going  forward."  Membership  in  the  society  required 
the  subscription  of  half  a  guinea  or  more,  for  which  a 
quota  of  tracts  would  be  delivered  yearly.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  societv  at  that  date  were  thirtv  in  num- 
ber,  embracing  Alleine's  A  larm,  Baxter's  CaUj  Ten  Short 
Sermons,  Tokens  for  Children,  A  Word  to  a  Soldier,  A 
Word  to  a  Sailor^  A  Word  to  a  Swearer^  A  Woi'd  to  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  A  Word  to  a  Drunkard,  etc.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  in  the  above  scheme  the  germ  of  the  larg- 
est tract  societies  now  in  existence.  Its  tenor,  more  es- 
pecially when  taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley's 
methods  of  supplying  religious  books  wherever  his  soci- 
eties existed  or  his  preachera  went,  fully  authorized  the 
following  assertion  of  his  biographer,  Richard  Watson : 
"  He  was  probably  the  first  to  use,  on  any  extensive 
scale,  this  means  of  popular  reformation."  About  1790 
Hannah  More  appeared  as  a  writer  of  popular  tracts. 
Her  first  tract,  entitled  William  Chip^  was  published 
anonymously.  Having  been  encouraged  by  its  recep- 
tion, she  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  her  sisters,  a  series  of 
small  publications,  entitled  The  Cheap  Repository  Tracts. 
In  a  private  memorandum,  published  after  her  decease, 
she  said,  "I  have  devoted  three  yeare  to  this  work. 
Two  millions  of  these  tracts  were  disposed  of  during  the 
first  year.  God  works  by  weak  instmments  to  show 
that  the  glory  is  all  his  own."  From  that  time  forward 
the  number  of  persons  who  made  themselves  useful  by 
publishing  and  circuUiting  tracts  in  various  ways  be- 
came considerably  increased.  Among  them  honorable 
mention  may  be  made  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wilkinson,  of 
Clapham;  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge;  and  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh. 

III.  Trtid  Societies  distinctively  so-called. — The  time 
had  now  arrived  for  broader  and  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized movements  in  behalf  of  the  tract  enterprise. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  was  initiated  in 
l^Iay,  1799.  Rev.  George  Burder,  Rowland  Hill,  Matthew 
Wilks,  Joseph  Hughes,  and  othere  were  among  its  or- 
ganizers. A  rule  of  the  society,  like  that  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley before  noted,  provided  that  its  membership  **  consist 
of  i)ersons  subscribing  half  a  guinea  or  upwards  annu- 
ally." The  society  was  placed  upon  a  basis  of  broad 
catholicity.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the  publica- 
tion of  *Hho8e  grand  doctrinal  and  practical  truths 
which  have  in  every  age  been  mighty  through  God  in 
converting,  sanctifying,  and  comforting  souls,  and  by  the 
infiuence  of  which  men  mnv  have  been  enabled,  while 
they  lived,  to  live  to  the  Lord,  and  when  they  died  to  die 
unto  the  Loni."  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  article 
a  detailed  history  of  any  of  the  societies  enumerated ; 
brief  and  general  notices  must  suffice.  But  in  the  brief- 
est notice  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  has  well  and  faithfuUv  illustrated  the  catholic 
and  evangelical  principles  announced  by  its  founders  in 
the  beginning.  In  so  doing  it  has  accomplished  its  ob- 
jects on  a  grand  scale  and  to  an  unforeseen  extent.  An 
incidental  event  of  the  most  interesting  character  grew 
out  of  the  operations  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in 
the  third  vear  of  its  existence.     It  was  no  less  than  the 
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preliminary  step  towards  the  organization  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society — the  parent  Bible  Society  of 
the  world.    See  Bible  Societies. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  business  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  was  of  such  a  moderate  extent  that  a 
small  hired  depository  sufficed  for  its  transaction. 
From  1820  the  business  so  expanded  as  to  require 
the  occupation  of  enlarged  premises  in  Paternoster 
Row,  where,  in  1843-44,  its  present  commodious  build- 
ings were  erected.  The  design  of  the  society  contem- 
plated the  double  purpose  of  sales  at  or  near  cost,  and 
gratuitous  distribution.  Both  phases  of  its  work  were 
therefore  limited  to  its  supply  of  funds.  Its  only  in- 
come, at  first,  was  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  its 
members.  But  by  degrees,  and  as  necessity  required, 
additions  were  made  from  other  sources,  such  as  congre- 
gational collections,  auxiliary  societies,  life- member- 
ships, legacies,  and  special  donations.  As  the  operations 
of  the  society  increased,  new  and  varied  forms  of  action 
were  developed,  including  not  only  sales  through  depos- 
itories, but  by  hawkers  or  peddlers  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. Donations  were  made  not  only  of  tracts,  but  of  as- 
sorted libraries  to  soldiers'  barracks,  to  sea-going  vessels, 
to  emigrant  and  convict-ships,  to  workhouses,  to  coast- 
guard stations,  to  missionaries*  families,  to  clergymen, 
to  schoolmasters,  and  city  missionaries,  to  be  used  for 
loaning  to  persons  in  destitute  circumstances.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  the  society's  existence,  it  publish- 
ed onlv  sixtv-six  different  tracts  in  the  ordinarv  form. 
Subsequently  it  began  to  enlarge  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  number  of  its  publications.  Broadsheets,  handbills, 
childrens'  books,  periodicals  adapted  to  different  ages 
and  classes,  monthly  volumes,  standard  works,  and  even 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  came  in  turn  to  be  reg- 
ularly and  constantly  issued  under  the  imprint  of  the 
society.  From  active  work  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  societv  was  led  to  extend  its  work  into  for- 
eign  fields.  Such  an  extension  had  not  been  originally 
contemplated,  but  nevertheless  took  place  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  became  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
expansive  nature  of  true  Christian  benevolence.  The 
circumstance  which  first  led  to  the  preparation  of  tracts 
in  foreign  languages  was  the  obvious  duty  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  to  a  number  of  prisoners-of-war  con- 
fined in  England;  and  the  first  foreign  languages  in 
which  the  society's  tracts  were  published  were  the 
French  and  the  Dutch.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  foreign  prisoners,  when  released,  carried  more  or  less 
of  the  tracts  they  had  received  to  their  own  countries, 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  created  a  demand  for  more 
and  similar  publications  in  those  countries.  About  the 
same  time,  a  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  so- 
ciety and  representative  evangelical  Christians  in  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Soon  afterwards  the  enter- 
prise of  foreign  missions  began  to  be  extended  to  va- 
rious pagan  nations.  By  simiUr  processes,  the  work  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  has  been  expanding  and  en- 
larging ever  since,  with  a  prospect  of  continuous  expan- 
sion and  usefulness  in  time  to  come. 

The  Reports  of  the  society  from  year  to  year  have  been 
replete  with  interesting  details,  not  only  of  progress,  but 
also  of  results;  and  yet  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the 
good  which  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  accom- 
plished through  its  instrumentality  has  not  half  been 
told.  Eternity  only  can  reveal  the  full  extent  of  in- 
fluences that  have  been  so  far-reaching,  and  in  many 
instances  so  remote  from  ordinan"  human  observation. 
A  few  items,  condensed  from  the  society's  official  docu- 
ments, may  serve  as  partial  indications  of  the  magnitude 
to  which,  from  the  small  beginnings  noted  above,  its  oper- 
ations have  grown.  The  society  has  printed  important 
tracts  and  books  in  one  hundred  and  twent}'  different 
languages  and  dialects.  Its  present  annual  issues  from 
its  own  depositories  and  those  of  foreign  societies, 
through  which  it  acts,  are  about  sixty-three  millions, 
and  its  aggregate  issues  during  eighty  years  past  have 
been  about  two  thousand  millions.    It  has  co-operated 


with  every  Protestant  Christian  mission  in  the  woritl. 
It  has  assailed  popery  on  the  Continent  of  Enmpe,  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  East,  and  paganism  of  various 
forms  in  heathen  lands.  It  has  given  a  Christian  liter- 
ature to  nations  just  emerging  from  barbariam.  -  Its 
publications  have  passed  the  wall  o^  China,  and  have 
entered  the  palace  of  the  Celestial  emperor.  They  have 
instructed  the  princes  of  Burmah,  and  opened  the  self- 
sealed  lips  of  the  devotee  in  India.  They  have  gone  to 
the  sons  of  Africa  to  teach  them,  in  their  bondage,  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel.  They  have  preached  Christ  cruci- 
fied to  the  Jew  and  also  to  the  Greek ;  while  in  the  home 
land  thev  have  continued  to  offer  the  truths  and  conao- 
lations  of  religion  to  soldiers,  to  sailors,  to  prisonera,  to 
the  inmates  of  hospitids,  and,  in  short,  to  rich  and  poor 
in  every  circumstance  of  life.  In  the  year  1849,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
jubilee.  In  connection  with  that  interesting  event,  m 
large  jubilee  fund  was  raised  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  S4»ciety.  A  jubilee  memorial  volume  was  alao 
published,  setting  forth  in  an  able  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  history  of  its  first  fifty  yean  of  work  «nd  prog- 
ress. When,  in  the  year  1899,  the  society  shall  cele- 
brate its  centennial,  a  still  grander  showing  of  results 
may  be  expected. 

The  additional  tract  societies  of  Great  Britain,  aside 
from  merely  local  organizations,  are  not  numerous.  The 
following  are  the  principal:  The  Religious  Tract  and 
Book  Society  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh).  The  primary 
organization  of  this  society  dates  back  to  1793.  It  is 
not  a  publishing  society,  and  for  many  years  had  a  feeble 
existence.  About  1 86G  it  adopted  a  system  of  colportage 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and,  since 
that  period,  has  greatly  multiplied  its  infiuence  and  use- 
fulness. It  embraces  branch  societies  at  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  and  employs  some  two  hundred  colporteurs. 
The  Stirling  Tract  Enterprise,  founded  in  1848,  is  chiefly 
a  publishing  institution,  issuing  both  tracts  and  period- 
icals. The  Dublin  Tract  Society  issues  tracu  in  large 
numbers.  The  Monthly  Tract  Society,  London,  was  in- 
stituted in  1837. 

In  passing  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries,  the 
number  of  tract  societies  is  found  to  be  very  great.  For 
the  most  part,  they  combine  publication  with  distribu- 
tion, receiving  aid  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London  to  enable  them  to  publish  tracts  and  books  in 
their  several  localities.  It  is  therefore  deemed  sufficient 
to  give  the  title  and  date  of  organization,  omitting  de- 
tails of  bistort'  and  statistics,  although  in  many  instances 
of  great  interest. 

Continent  of  Eubopk.— Tract  Society  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  1799 ;  Stockholm  Evangelicsl  Society,  1815:  Re- 
ligions Tract  Society  of  Plnlsnrf,  1818;  Tract  Societv  of 
Copenhagen,  1820:  Stuttgart,  Tract  Society,  181!{;  Pmekian 
Tract  Society,  BerlhiLlSlft :  Tract  Society  of  Wupperthal, 
1814 ;  Lower  Saxony  Trsct  Society,  Hamnnrg,  ^S^* ;  Tract 
Society  of  Leip^lc,  1821 :  The  Netherlands  Tract  Society, 
1821 ;  The  Be1>;inn  Tract  Society,  1S36 :  The  Beleian  Evaii- 

felicAl  Society,  1889;  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Paris,  1880; 
Ivangelical  Society  of  France,  1S29;  Religions  Book  So- 
ciety of  Tonlonpe,  1SS6 ;  Tract  Society  of  Benie,  180S : 
Tract  Society  of  Basle,  ISIO ;  Tract  Societies  of  Lna«anne, 
NeufchAtel,  and  Geneva,  1828:  Evangelical  Societv  of  G«> 
neva,  1881 :  Tract  Societies  of  St.  Gnll,  Zurich,  and  Chnr, 
1S34;  Tract  nod  Book  Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch^remen,  18S0. 

India.— Native  Tract  Society  at  Nagerootl,  Travancore, 
1824 :  Calcutta  Book  and  Tract  Society.  1885:  Tract  Socie- 
ties of  Mndrns,  Bellary,  Belganm,  Bombay.  Snrnt,  and  Be- 
nares, 1826-86 ;  Tract  Societies  of  Bangalore,  Orissa.AI- 
lepie,  Chnuar,and  Qnilon,1829-4H);  Tract  Societies  of  Mir- 
znpore,  yizngapatam,Cuddapab,  Neyoor,  and  Mangalore, 
1882-40:  Jaffna  Religions  Tract  Society,  1825;  Tract  S«i- 
cieties  of  Coita  and  Colombo,  1685 ;  Ceylon  Christian  Ver- 
nacular Edncation  Society  and  Religions  Tract  Society, 
1800 ;  North  India  Tract  Society,  Allahabad ;  Pnujaoh  Re- 
ligious Book  Society ;  The  Christian  Union  of  Java,  1S3S : 
Tract  Society  of  Munritins,  1S24;  Bnrmah  Bible  and  Tract 
Socieiy,  1861. 

CuiNA.— From  the  bednnine  of  Christian  missions  in 
China  the  circulation  of  religions  tracts  and  books  has 
1)een  diligently  prosecuted.  To  that  end  nearly  everv 
separate  mission  has  served  as  a  pnbllshing  agency  ot 
greater  or  less  extent.    Almost  all  the  mlastons  have  re- 
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eefTed  from  the  tract  societies  of  England  and  America 
aid  for  tbeir  work  of  publiciition.  Iii  1878  the  Chinese 
Religions  Tract  Society  was  organized  at  Shanghai. 
It  is  composed  of  repre«eniaiive  inisisiouaries  of  various 
elmrctaes,  and  proposes  to  organise  aoziliaries  and  local 
aoeteties  wherever  Christian  chnrches  are  established. 

J APAM.— Active  nieaanres  are  iu  progress  for  the  prep- 
ara^on  and  diffasion  of  Christian  tracts  and  books  In 
JafMin.  Bnt  as  yet  such  efforts  sre  limited  to  the  various 
miasloDs  aided  by  the  principal  Bible  and  Tract  societies 
of  England  and  America. 

Au8TK*i.iA.— Tract  Society  of  Sydney,  1828 :  Tract  So- 
ciety of  Van  Dieraen^s  Land,  1887;  Keli^nous  Tract  Society 
of  Victoria,  18B6;  Victoria  Tract  Distribntion  Society, 

X808. 

Kkw  ZitAi.Ain>.— New  Zealand  Tract  Society,  1839;  Wel- 
lington Tract  Society,  1848. 

SonTH  AraioA.— Cape  Town  Auxiliary  Tract  Society, 
1S90;  Sonth  African  Ladies*  Tract  and  Book  Society,  1882. 

Wkst  Irdibs.— Jamaica  Tract  Society,  1836 ;  New  Provi- 
dence Tract  Society,  1837. 

Cakai»a.— Tract  Society  of  Quebec,  1824 ;  Tract  Society 
of  Montreal,  1826:  Religions  Tract  Society  of  Toronto, 
1824;  ReliglonsTract  Society  of  Halifax,  1824;  Religions 
Tract  Society  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  1826 ;  British  American 
Book  and  Tract  Society,  Halifax,  1868. 

UNrrRD  Statrs  or  Ambkioa.  —  Massachusetts  Society 
fi>r  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  1803 ;  Con- 
necticnt  Relistons  Tract  Society,  1S07;  Vermont  Relig- 
ions Tract  Society,  1808;  The  Proieiitant  Episcopal  Tract 
Society,  1809:  New  York  Religions  Tract  Society,  1812; 
Srangelical  Tract  Society,  Boston,  1813:  Albany  Relig- 
lone  Tract  Society,  1813;  New  England  Tract  Society, 
1814;  ReliglonsTract  S<H:iety  of  Philadelphia,  1816;  Re- 
llgloaft  Tract  Society  of  Baltimore,  1816;  New  York  Meth- 
o&t  Tract  Society,  1817;  Baptist  General  Tract  Society, 
1<t24;  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  1823;  American 
Tttwt  Society,  New  York,  1826 ;  New  York  City  Tract  S.>- 
clety,  1827 ;  New  York  City  Mlssiim  and  Tract  Society, 
1864;  Willard  Tract  S«iciety,  Boston,  1866;  Monthly  Tract 
Society  of  the  United  Sutes,  New  York,  1874. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  article  to  f^ve  the 
hiatOTy  of  the  tract  societies  enumerated;  but  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  various  modifications  have  taken  place 
in  the  title  and  specific  character  of  some  of  the  earlier 
American  organizations.  In  several  instances  primari' 
flflBociations  have  been  merged  in  the  formation  of  more 
impoitant  societies,  while  others  have  continued  under 
new  names  and  with  modified  forms  of  action.  With 
increasing  experience,  the  tendency  has  been  to  cen- 
trmKze  the  work  of  publication  in  a  few  strong  societies, 
and  to  multiply  the  agencies  of  distribution  outward 
from  the  great  centres  of  publication.  A  few  examples 
of  combination  and  reconstrnction  may  be  noted.  The 
New  England  Tract  Society,  organized  in  1814,  became 
in  1823  the  American  Tract  Society,  having  its  location 
in  Boston.  The  same  society  in  1878  was  merged  in 
the  American  Tract  Society  which  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  18*25.  The  last-named  arrangement  was 
consammated  none  too  soon,  as  great  confusion  had 
siiaen  from  having  two  publishing  societies  of  the  same 
corporate  name.  The  Baptist  General  Tract  Society, 
organized  in  Washington  in  1824,  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1840  became,  with 
enlar)^  designs,  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  The  New  York  Methodist  Tract  Societj', 
organized  in  1817,  subsequently  became  incorporated 
as  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cbarch. 

As  a  ooanterpart  to  the  above  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London, 
and  as  a  specimen  illustration  of  results  from  about 
half  a  century's  operations  of  a  similar  American  or- 
ganization, the  following  facts  are  condensed  from  offi- 
cial pablications  of  the  American  Tract  Society :  The 
society  has  a  large  and  commodious  building  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  Yoric,  with  twenty  steam-presses*  tens  of 
thousands  of  stereotype  plates,  and  every  facility  for 
composing,  printing,  binding,  storing,  and  issuing  its 
own  publications  to  the  number  of  4000  boolcs,  80,000 
tracts,  and  20,000  papers  daily.  It  is  therefore  enabled 
to  abate,  in  fixing  the  prices  of  bo<iks,  what  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  added  for  rent  of  buildings  hired,  and 
for  the  profits  of  trade.  It  numbers  on  iu  list  about  6000 
diatinct  publications,  including,  besides  tracts  and  hand* 
UUs  of  various  kinds,- 1240  volumes  of  biograph}',  his- 


tory, and  helps  to  Biblical  study.  Among  what  are 
called  its  home  publications,  1684  distinct  issues  are  in 
foreign  languages,  viz.  Grerman,  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Portuguese,  Swedish,  Welsh,  Dutch,  Danish,  Fin- 
nish, and  Hungarian,  designed  for  immigrants  coming 
to  the  Uniteil  States.  Of  its  home  publications  in  the 
English  language,  28,000,000  volumes,  besides  about 
8,000,000,000  pages  of  tracts,  have  been  issued.  Of  its 
periodicals,  several  of  which  are  illustrated  and  printed 
in  the  highest  style  of  typography,  over  5,000,000  are 
issued  yearly  to  850,000  subscribers.  This  society  has 
become  distinguished  for  its  faithful  and  systematic 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  colportage.  By  its  agents, 
employed  chiefly  in  frontier  and  destitute  sections  of 
the  country,  it  has  within  a  period  of  forty  years  done 
a  work  equal  to  that  of  one  man  for  more  than  50(K) 
years.  It  has  sold  more  than  11,000,000  volumes,  and 
donated  8,000,000  to  destitute  persons  and  families.  It 
has  made  more  than  12,000,000  visits  to  families;  in 
about  1,000,000  of  which  no  religious  book  was  found, 
with  the  exception  of  Bibles  in  about  one  third  of  the 
number.  It  has  thus  done  much  to  meet  the  moral  ami 
religious  wants  of  our  frontier  population  in  advance  of 
schools  and  churches.  It  is  accustomed  to  make  grants 
each  year  of  fifty  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  its  publica- 
tions for  circulation  in  prisons  and  hospitals,  in  Sab- 
bath-schools and  mission-schools,  in  cities  and  remote 
and  lonely  hamlets,  to  soldiers  and  to  sailors  on  our  in- 
land waters,  and  in  hundreds  of  outward-bound  vessels 
for  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  foreign  work  of  the 
society  has  been  chiefly  accomplished  through  dona- 
tions of  money  granted  to  missionaries  in  seventy  dif- 
ferent foreign  stations.  By  means  of  some  $700,000 
thus  appropriated,  the  society  has  printed,  in  145  difler- 
ent  languages  and  dialects,  not  less  than  4211  distinct 
publications,  including  640  volumes.  Thus  "  fruits  of 
the  society's  sowing  may  be  found  in  almost  every  land 
—from  Russia  to  the  Cape  of  GikmI  Hope,  and  from 
China  in  the  East  to  Hawaii  in  the  West." 

As  a  summary  showing  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  a  distributing  tract  society,  the  following  items  are 
copied  from  the  Report  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society  for  1880: 

HKSPLTB  OV  nrTT-TRKRR  VRA1IB*  PBAOTIOAf.  WORK. 

Yenrs  of  missionary  labor 1,216 

Missionary  viniu 8,842,2115 

Tracts  in  English  and  other  languages  dis-)  50779740 

trlbnted (  *      * 

Bibles  and  Testaments  supplied  to  the  des-)  aaottr 

titnie :. /  ®^'*®' 

Bonks  loaned  and  given lTl,7fl8 

Children  gnthered  into  Sabbnth-schools 112,9ft4 

Children  gnthered  into  dsv-schools 28,fi8C) 

Persons  gnthered  into  Btble-chisfies 15.S00 

Persims  indnced  to  attend  Church 268,d7!V 

Temperance  pledges  obtained 05,501 

ReliirionB  meetings  held lSS.1fiO 

Persons  restored  to  cbnrch  fellowship 8,109 

Converts  united  with  evangelical  churches 18,050 

The  total  amount  expended  in  flft.y-three  years,  11,170,- 
119.01. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  expended  In  the  regnlsr 
missionary  opemtions  of  the  society,  more  than  $100,000 
have  been  raised  for  building  mission  statious  and 
chapels. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  tract  enterprise  in  its 
various  forms  of  action  would  fill  ihany  volumes  with 
facts  of  intense  interest,  and  form  a  just  basis  not  only 
of  admiration  for  its  past  success,  but  also  of  high  ex- 
pectation for  its  expanding  and  multiplying  influence 
in  the  vears  and  centuries  to  come. 

IV.  Collateral  PubHshing  OrgnnizatinnM, — Before  pro- 
ceeding to  enumerate  the  more  important  of  them,  some 
words  of  explanation  seem  necessary.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tract  enterprise,  various  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions have  been  foimd  necessary  or  expedient.  Only  a 
few  have  become  great  publishing  institutions,  and  no 
other  one  has  attained  such  a  magnitude  of  operations 
as  that  of  the  Religious  Tract  Societ  y  of  London.  Never- 
theless, societies  for  the  effective  and  appropriate  distri- 
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bution  of  tracts  have  been  fuund  essential  to  the  object 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  They  have  worked  in 
more  limited  spheres,  but  have  proved  indispensable 
to  the  highest  forms  of  success.  Religious  reading, 
when  merely  printed,  has  no  more  value  than  other 
merchandise.  A  single  tract,  brought  to  the  eye  and 
heart  of  an  interested!  reader,  accomplishes  more  for 
God  and  humanity  than  millions  of  pages  resting  upon 
the  shelves  of  a  depository.  Societies,  therefore,  that 
circulate  religious  publications,  and  especially  by  the 
agency  of  skilful  and  sympathetic  Christian  workers, 
deserve  high  respect.  Not  all  of  them  bear  the  spe- 
cific name  of  tract  society.  Some  of  them  have  min- 
gled the  work  of  Bible  and  tract  distribution.  Some 
have  adopted  col  portage  as  their  chief  form  of  work, 
while  others  have  devoted  their  energies  large^  to 
other  forms  of  evangelization.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  societies  that  have  been  organized  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  religious  tracts.  Still  less  possible 
would  it  be  to  give,  within  a  convenient  space,  the  full 
historical  data  of  all  such  institutions.  Fortunately, 
however,  numerous  details  are  quite  unnecessary,  since 
specimen  sketches  like  those  given  above  are  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  all  similar  institutions  and  their 
auxiliaries,  whether  conducted  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale. 

As  to  plan  of  organization,  there  are  two  classes  of 
tract  and  book  publication  societies.  One  class  repre- 
sents united  Christian  effort  in  the  sense  of  being  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  different  churches.  The  other 
is  denominational  in  the  sense  of  separate  church  ac- 
tion. These  two  classes  of  societies,  though  distinct 
from  each  other,  are  by  no  necessity  antagonistic. 
They  may,  and  usually  do,  simply  represent  different 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  or  similar  objects. 
While  in  England,  owing  to  the  pre-eminence  and 
catholicity  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  denomina- 
tional action  has  generally  limited  itself  to  the  work  of 
dissemination,  there  is  at  least  one  important  example 
of  separate  church  action— it  is  that  of  the  Wesley  an 
Methodist  Church.  By  that  body  the  joint  enterprise 
of  tract  and  book  publication  and  circulation  has  been 
continued  from  the  time  of  its  inception  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centurj'.  The 
publications  of  the  Wesleyan  book -room  embrace  a 
large  assortment  of  tracts,  a  variety  of  periodicals,  and 
a  large  list  of  religious  books.  A  due  proportion  of 
its  tracts  and  books  has  been  prepared  and  printed  in 
foreign  languages,  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
various  mission  fields  of  that  Church.  Book  affairs 
constitute  a  standard  topic  of  business  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  officially  appoints  a 
publishing  agent  and  the  requisite  editors.  It  also  ap- 
points a  tract  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  tracts  by  means  of  auxiliary 
and  loan  societies  and  suitable  grants.  As  a  branch  of 
church  work,  cities,  villages,  and  country  neighborhoods 
are  districted  for  consecutive  and  periodical  visitation 
bv  tract-distributors.  In  America,  several  of  the  more 
prominent  denominations  maintain  publication  societies 
both  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  similar  plan,  although  few 
are  as  thorough  in  the  work  of  dissemination. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
founded  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, deserves  in  several  respects  to  be  classed  along- 
side of  the  publishing  tract  societies  of  England.  It 
issues,  chiefly  on  business  principles,  a  large  assortment 
of  booksT  adapted  to  juvenile,  Sunday-school,  and  popu- 
lar reading,  all  of  which  have  for  their  object  at  least 
indirect  Christian  influence,  besides  many  thousands  of 
religious  tracts. 

In  addition  to  facts  heretofore  stated,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Sunday-school  unions  (q.  v.)  of  the 
United  States  have  to  a  large  extent  provided  the 
Sunday-school  tracts  and  books  used  by  the  different 
churches,  and  thus  covered  an  important  department 


of  publication  embraced  within  the  operations  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London.  Besides  these,  sev- 
eral denominational  religious  publishing  houses  have 
grown  up,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  tracts,  books,  and 
periodicals  are  printed. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  these  is  the  Book  Concern 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  Wesley's  publication  enterprise  in 
England,  mentioned  above.  It  was  begim  in  Phila- 
delphia by  official  action  of  the  Church  in  1789,  and  in 
1804  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  its  principal  es- 
tablishment has  since  remained.  It  has  branch  pub- 
lishing-houses in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to- 
gether with  depositories  in  most  of  the  large  cities. 

Corresponding  in  character  to  the  above  are  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  both  located  in  Philadel- 
phia. All  the  institutions  thus  far  named  publish  mote 
or  less  books  and  tracts  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
But  in  1866  the  National  Temperance  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  cheap  and  sound  literature  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  theoretical  and  practical  temperance.  The 
National  Temperance  Publication  House  may  therefore 
be  numbered  among  the  tract  and  book  publishing  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.  Its  publications,  al- 
ready six  hundred  in  number,  are  circulated  to  some 
extent  through  Sunday-schools,  but  more  extensively 
through  auxiliary  temperance  organizations  in  all  pans 
of  the  land.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  from  small  begin- 
nings less  than  a  century  ago,  a  vast  system  of  tract 
and  book  publication  in  the  interest,  of  Christianity  has 
sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  its  influence  in  most  of 
the  countries  and  languages  of  the  world. 

V.  The  iiferature  of  the  subject  is  as  ret  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  societies 
and  institutions  above  enumerated.  The  Jubilee  Me- 
mortal  Volume  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (Lond. 
1850,  700  pp.  8vo)  is  a  specimen  of  many  similar  vol- 
umes that  will  hereaOer  be  forthcoming  from  that  and 
other  societies.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Tracts  for  thk  Times.    See  PusEvisac 

Tractus.     See  Tract. 

Tracy,  Bernard  Destult  de,  a  French  ascetic 
writer,  was  bom  Aug.  25. 1720.  at  Paray-le-Fraisil,  near 
Moulins.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Thea- 
tines,  and  passed  his  whole  life  in  retirement  and  piety. 
He  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  14. 1878.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  practical  religion  and  the  biographies 
of  saints,  fur  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale^ 
s.  V. 

Tracy,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miniater, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jane  2. 1807.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  united  with  the  Church  in  Febmari-, 
1827.  Being  induced,  by  the  advice  of  Rev.  John  L. 
Grant,  to  study  for  the  ministry,  he  accordingly  en- 
tered Williamst4»wn  Academy,  and  from  thence  Williams 
College,  where  he  remaineil  three  years,  but  left  be- 
fore graduation.  After  this  he  taught  school  a  year 
in  I>exington.  Ky.  Then  he  spent  a  year  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  thence  went  to  Princeton 
Seminar\%  where  he  remaineit  two  veara.  He  was 
licen$)ed  to  preach  in  1835,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery  as  an  evangelist.  Having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  foreign  mictions,  he  sailed 
for  India,  and,  having  reached  Madras,  he  went  to  the 
Madura  district,  his  fleld  of  labor,  in  1887.  He  estab- 
lished a  boarding-school  at  Tinimangalum,  which  grew 
to  a  high-grade  seminar^',  having  lifty  (lupils.  Here  be 
spent  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  and  he  educated  more 
than  250  young  men.  He  prepared  many  text-books 
in  theology  and  science,  and  gave  important  aid  in  revis- 
ing the  Tamil  Bible.  In  November,  1877,  his  youngest 
son  and  wife  joined  him  and  his  mother  in  India  as 
missionariesi  to  share  their  labors  and  their  home, 
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bat  his  work  was  done.  After  the  Sabbath  which  he 
spent  in  the  aanctaarj,  he  was  attacked  with  rheumat- 
ic crampa  and  diarrhcea,  which  brouf^ht  him  rapidly 
to  the  end,  and  he  died  at  'nniipuvaiiam,  Nov.  28, 1877. 
(W.  P.  &) 

Trade.    See  Mechanic;  Mkrchant. 

Traditlo  (mr  Rki)i>itio)  Symboli  (delivery  of  the 
creed).  These  words  are  used  by  ecclesiastical  wnters 
in  reference  to  the  practice  generally  adopted  of  re- 
quiring baptized  persons  to  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  they  had  previously  been  in- 
structed. In  the  case  of  infants  the  sponsors  at  first  re- 
peated these  formularies  on  behalf  of  the  child  for  whom 
they  answered;  but  afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Romish  Church  began  to  dispense  with  this  usage, 
and  to  satisfy  itself  with  the  priest's  repeating  them. 
There  is  still  a  remnant  of  this  practice  in  some  coun- 
tries: sponsors  are  subjected  to  a  catechetical  examina- 
tion by  the  minister  previously  to  their  admission. — 
Farrar,  Eccles.  Did.  s.  v. 

Tradition  (irapa^o<nc),  Jewish.  The  Jews  pre- 
tend that,  besides  their  written  law  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  (lod  delivered  to  Moses  an  oral  law,  which 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
various  decisions  of  the  Jewish  dtKstors  or  priests  on 
points  which  the  law  had  either  left  doubtful  or  passed 
over  in  silence  were  the  true  sources  of  their  traditions. 
They  did  not  coipmit  their  numerous  traditions  (which 
appear  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  accumulating)  to 
writing  before  their  wars  against  the  Romans  under 
Hadrian  and  Severus.  The  MLnhna,  the  Gemara,  and 
perhaps  the  Masorah  were  collected  by  the  rabbins  of 
Tiberias  and  later  sch(M)l&  See  Rabbinism.  Many  of 
their  false  traditions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
law  of  God;  hence  our  Saviour  often  reproached  the 
Pharisees  with  preferring  them  to  the  law  itself.  He 
alflo  gives  several  instances  of  their  superstitious  adhe- 
rence to  vain  observances,  while  they  neglected  essen- 
tial things  (Matt,  xv,  2, 3 ;  Mark  vii,  3-13).  The  only 
way  in  which  we  can  know  satisfactorily  that  any  tra- 
dition is  of  divine  authority  is  by  its  having  a  place  in 
those  writings  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  genuine  productions  of  inspired  men.  All  tradi- 
tions which  have  not  such  authority  are  without  value, 
and  tend  greatly  to  detract  and  mislead  the  minds  of 
men  (2  ThesB.ii,  15;  iii,6). 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  notable  division  existed 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  which  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  modem  representatives  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties. The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  ne- 
pition  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the 
Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied,  that  the 
Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  oral  law  transmitted 
to  them  by  Hoses.  The  manner  in  which  the  Phari- 
sees may  have  gained  acceptance  for  their  own  view  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work  [see  Pharisee]  ;  but, 
fur  an  equitable  estimate  of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  emphatically  how  destitute  of  histori- 
cal evidence'the  doctrine  was  which  thev  denied.  That 
doctrine  is,  at  the  present  day,  rejected,  probably  by  al- 
most all,  if  not  by  al],  Christians;  and  it  is,  indeed,  so 
foreign  to  their  ideas  that  the  greater  number  of  Chris- 
tians have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older 
than  Christianity,  and  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel 
and  wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has  ever 
been  exposed  during  an  ei)ual  number  of  centuries.  It 
is  likewise  now  maintained  all  over  the  world  bv  those 
who  are  called  the  orthodox  Jews.  It  is  therefore  de- 
siiable  to  know  the  kind  of  ailments  by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  in  a  historical  and  critical  age,  the  doc- 
trine is  defended.  For  this  an  opportunity  has  lately 
been  given  by  a  learned  French  Jew,  grand-rabbi  of 
Che  cinrumscription  of  Colmar  (Klein,  A«  Juditisme,  ou 
la  Viri/e  sur  le  Talmud  [Mulhouse,  1859]),  who  still 
as  a  fact  the  exist^ce  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law.    To 


do  full  justice  to  hb  views,  the  original  work  should  be 
perusetl.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  his  learning 
and  ability  to  point  out  that  not  one  of  his  arguments 
has  a  positive  historical  value.  Thus  he  relies  mainly 
on  the  inconceivability  (as  will  be  again  noticed  in  this 
article)  that  a  divine  revelation  should  not  have  ex- 
plicitly proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  or  that  it  should  have  promul- 
gated laws  left  in  such  an  incomplete  form  and  requir- 
ing so  much  explanation  and  so  many  additions  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now  arguments  of  this  kind 
may  be  sound  or  unsound ;  based  on  reason  or  illogical; 
and  for  many  they  may  have  a  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical value;  hot  they  have  no  pretence  to  be  regard- 
ed as  historical,  inasmuch  as  the  assumed  premises, 
which  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  deal  with  man,  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
historical  verification.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  his- 
torical argument  is  the  following  (p.  10) :  "In  the  first 
place,  nothing  proves  better  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  tradition  than  the  belief  itself  in  the  tradition. 
An  entire  nation  does  not  suddenly  ftirget  its  religious 
code,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the  daily  ceremonies  of  its 
worship  to  such  a  point  that  it  could  easily  be  persuad- 
ed that  a  new  doctrine  presented  by  some  im^Hwtors  is 
the  true  and  only  explanation  of  its  law  and  has  always 
determined  and  nded  its  application.  Holy  Writ  often 
represents  the  Israelites  as  a  stiff-necked  people  impa- 
tient of  the  religious  yoke;  and  would  it  not  be  attrib- 
uting to  them  rather  an  excess  (tf  docility,  a  too  great 
condescension,  a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they 
suddenly  consented  to  troublesome  and  rigorous  inno- 
vations which  some  persons  might  have  wished  to  im- 
pose on  them  some  fine  morning  ?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that  its  birth 
goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion ;  and  that,  trans- 
'  mitted  from  father  to  stm  as  the  word  of  God,  it  lived 
in  the  heart  of  the  people,  identified  itself  with  the 
blood,  and  was  always  considered  as  an  inviolable  au- 
thority." But,  If  this  passage  is  carefully  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  supply  a  single  fact  worthy 
of  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law.  In- 
dependent testimony  of  persons  contemporary  with  Mo- 
ses that  he  had  transmitted  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites 
would  be  historical  evidence;  the  testimony  of  persons 
in  the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
oral  law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  from  Mo- 
ses would  have  been  secondary  historical  evidence ;  but 
the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point  twelve  hundred 
vears  after  Moses  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  anv  inter- 
mediate  testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of  a  historical 
fact.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  they 
who  deny  a  Mosaic  oral  law  imagine  that  this  oral  law 
was  at  some  one  time  as  one  great  system  introduced 
suddenly  among  the  Israelites.  The  real  mrale  of  crni- 
ceiving  what  occurred  is  far  different.  After  the  re- 
turn from  the  Optivity,  there  existed  probably  among 
the  Jews  a  lai^  body  of  customs  and  decisions  nor  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  these  had  practical  au- 
thority over  the  people  long  before  they  were  attrib- 
uted to  Moses.  The  only  phenomenon  of  importance 
requiring  explanation  is,  not  the  existence  of  the  cus- 
toms sanctioned  by  the  oral  law,  but  the  l)elipf  accept- 
ed by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  Mtises  had  di- 
vinely revealed  those  customs  as  laws  to  the  Ixraelites. 
To  explain  this  historically  from  written  records  is  im- 
possible, from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of-  the  very 
scanty  historical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to  he  writ- 
ten between  the  return  from  the  Opti vtty  in  RC.  oSti  and 
that  uncertain  period  when  the  canon  was  finally  closed, 
which  probably  could  not  have  been  very  long  before 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Kptphanes,  B.C.  1<>4.  For  ail 
this  space  of  time,  a  period  uf  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years,  a  perioil  as  long  as  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII  to  the  present  day,  we  have  no  He- 
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brew  accotint,  rior,  in  fact,  any  oonteraporary  aoconnt, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  iu  Palestine,  except  what 
may  be  contained  in  the  short  works  entitled  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  The  last  named  of  these  works  does  not 
carry  the  history  much  later  than  one  humlred  years 
after  the  return  from  the  Captivity;  so  that  there  is 
-a  long  and  extremely  important  pcricKl  of  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  during  which  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
contemporary  Jewish  histor}'.  In  this  dearth  of  his- 
torical materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  pimiiive  narra- 
tion of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  (»ral  law  be- 
came assigned  to  Moses  as  its  author.  It  is  amply  suf- 
ficient if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made  as  ui  how  it 
might  have  been  attributed  to  Moses ;  and  in  this  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  for  anv  one  who  bears  in  mind 
how  notoriously  in  ancient  times  laws  of  a  much  later 
dale  were  attributed  to  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and 
Numa. 

Under  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected  a 
Mosaic  oral  law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and  all 
decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Although  they  protested  against  the  assertion  that  such 
points  had  been  divinely  settled  by  Moses,  they  prob- 
ably, in  numerous  instances,  followeii  practically  the 
same  traditions  as  the  Pharisees. — Smith.    See  Sad- 

DUCEEE. 

TRADITION,  Christian.  In  the  older  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers,  the  wonls  vapdSoatc  and  traditio  are  used 
to  denote  any  instruction  which  one  gives  to  another, 
whether  oral  or  written.  In  the  New  Test,  also,  and  in 
the  classical  writers,  irapaSowat  and  tradere  signify,  in 
genera],  to  teach,  to  instruct.  In  this  wider  sense,  tra- 
dition was  divided  into  tcripta  and  non  acripiu  sive 
oraUs.  The  latter,  tradilio  oralis,  was,  however,  fre- 
quently called  tmdiiiOf  by  way  of  eminence.  This  oral 
tradition  was  oft«n  appealed  to  by  Irenasus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  TertulUan,  and  others  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
as  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  doctrines  of  contemporar}' 
teachers,  and  by  which  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  here- 
tics. They  describe  it  as  being  instruction  received 
from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles  by  the  first  Christian 
churches,  transmitted  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  pre- 
served in  purity  until  their  own  times. 

Oral  tradition  is  still  regarded  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  principium  cognoscendi  in  theology,  and  they  at- 
tempt to  support  their  hypothesis  respecting  it  by  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  fathers.  Much  dispute  has  arisen 
about  the  degree  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  tradition 
(ffnerally ;  many,  however,  consider  that  this  is  an  idle 
controversy,  and  that  eadi  particular  tradition  should 
be  tried  on  its  own  grounds.  In  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  respecting  doctrinal  tra- 
dition, everything  depends  upon  making  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions with  regard  to  time. 

In  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  the  authority  of 
the  apostles  was  so  great  that  all  their  doctrines  and 
ordinances  were  strictly  and  punctually  observed  by  the 
churches  which  they  had  planted.  The  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  prevailed  in  those  apostolical  churches 
were,  at  the  time,  justly  considered  by  others  to  be 
purely  such  as  the  apostles  themselves  had  taught  and 
established.  This  was  the  more  common,  as  the  books 
of  the  New  Test,  had  not,  as  yet,  come  into  general  use 
among  Christians;  nor  was  it,  at  that  early  period,  at- 
tended with  any  special  liability  to  mistake.  In  this 
way  we  can  account  for  it  that  Christian  teachers  of  the 
2d  and  8d  centuries  appeal  so  frequently  to  oral  tradi- 
tion. But  in  later  periods  of  the  Church,  the  circum- 
stances were  far  different.  After  the  commencement 
of  th^  3d  centur}',  when  the  first  teachers  of  the  apos- 
tolical churches  and  their  immediate  successors  had 
passed  away  and  another  race  sprung  up,  other  doc- 
trines and  forms  were  gradually  introduced,  which  dif- 
fered in  many  respects  frum  apostolical  simplicity.  And 
now  those  innovators  appealed  more  frequently  than 


had  ever  been  done  before  to  apostolical  tradition,  in 
order  to  give  currency  to  their  own  opinions  and  regu« 
lations.  They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  appeal  to  this 
tradition  for  many  things  not  oidy  at  variance  with 
other  traditions,  but  with  the  very  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles which  they  had  in  their  hands.  From  this  tinae 
forward,  tradition  naturally  became  more  and  more  un- 
certain and  susiiicious.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
find  Augustine  establishing  the  maxim  that  it  could  not 
be  relied  upon,  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was  universal  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  The  Refonners  justly- 
held  that  tradition  is  not  a  sure  and  certain  source  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  theology,  and 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  principuan  coff- 
'nofcefidi  See  Knapp,  Chrittutn  Theohgy,  vii,  8 ;  Eden. 
TkeoL  Dict^  s.  v. ;  Cunningham,  Hist.  Theohgtf^  i,  186, 
480 ;  Hagenbach,  //»/.  of  Docttines  ( Index  ) ;  Hook, 
Church  IHcL  s.  v. ;  Milman,  Iligt.  of  the  Jncs,  ii,  4^ ; 
Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmaiics,  art.  "Faith,  Rule 
of." 

TRADITION,  in  the  Church  of  England,  refers  to 
customs,  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  etc.,  which  have  been 
transmitted  by  oral  communication,  and,  as  used  in  Ar- 
ticle 34,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  including  meUters  of 
faith.  The  traditions  for  which  the  article  requires  re- 
spect and  obedience  are  all  those  customs  and  ceremo- 
nies in  established  use  which  are  not  expressly  named 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  laws  or  rubrics  of 
the  Church,  but  stand  simply  on  the  ground  of  prescrip- 
tion. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  alternate 
mode  of  reading  the  Psalter,  the  custom  of  bowing  in 
the  Creed,  the  postures  in  various  oflSces  of  the  Church, 
the  use  of  a  doxology  and  collects  after  a  sermon,  the 
practice  of  pouring  the  baptismal  water  upon  the  head, 
the  quantity  of  the  elements  consumed  in  the  eucharist, 
etc  These,  though  unwritten,  are  not  the  less  obliga- 
tory when  ascertained  to  be  standing  customs  of  the 
Church.  The  article  ordains  that "  whosoever,  through 
his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  open- 
ly break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be 
ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought 
to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like)  as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order 
of  the  Church,"  etc.  See  Staunton,  Diet,  of  the  Church, 
s.  V. 

TraditdreB  (surrenderers  or  traitors),  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  Christians  to  those  persons  who  de- 
livered up  their  Bible  and  sacred  utensils  of  the  Church 
to  the  heathen  in  time  of  persecution.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  25. 

TraducianiBm  is  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  their 
parents,  and  is  opposed  to  Creationism  (q.T.)  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pre-existents  (q.  v.).  According  to  Je- 
rome, both  Tertullian  and  Apollinaris  were  advocates 
of  this  opinion,  and  the  opponents  of  Pelagianism,  in 
general,  have  been  inclined  to  it.  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  has  l)een  more  approved  than  any  other  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  that  not  by  philosophers  and 
naturalists  merely,  but  also  by  divines.  Luther  him- 
self, though  he  did  not  declare  distinctly  in  its  favor, 
was  also  inclined  towards  this  theory ;  and  in  {he  FoT' 
mula  Concordioi  it  is  distinctly  taught  that  both  soul 
and  body  are  propagated  by  the  parenu  in  ordinary 
generation.  What  has  rendered  the  hypothesis  more 
acceptable  to  theologians  is  its  affording  the  easiest  so- 
lution of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity ;  and  it  seems 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  psychological  facta  that 
the  natural  disposition  of  children  not  nnfrequenily  re- 
sembles that  of  their  parents,  and  that  the  mental  ex- 
cellences and  imperfections  of  parents  are  inherited 
nearly  as  (»ften  by  their  children  as  any  bodily  attri- 
butes. But,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  uncertainty  respecting  the  aubJeoL 
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*■  As  thou  ktioiieiit  not  whit  ii  tbe  way  of  the  Spirit, 

with  child,  evea  «>  iWi  knownc  not  the  warki  uf  (lud 
whu  maketh  all"  (Ecdea.  xi,  5).  8e«  Buck,  Theal. 
Oiet.  ».y.;  Delitncb,  BibL  Pfdaloyy,  p.  1^-131: 
br,  Jul}'.  IHSS,  p.  476.     See  Soul,  Orioi.i 


Tradnclanfl,  the  idberenta  orTnducianiBtn  (q.  v.). 

TraheroD,  BABTHOuoHin',  a  Itarnal  Engliih  di- 
vine at  the  pericxl  of  the  Iterurmatian,  wai  bum  at  Cnni- 
vall  and  edncaied  at  Oxfurd,  either  in  Exeter  College 
or  Han  Hall.  He  tiarelkd  cxtenaivelj'  iii  Geimany 
■lid  Itair,  and,  returning  lo  England,  waa  made  keeper 
of  the  king'*  Ubiaty.  In  1£dI  king  Edward  VI  confet- 
tcd  on  him  the  deaneij' of  Chicheater.  ThUhe  hxcon 
the  acceenun  afitueen  Harr,  and,  joining  the  English 
exiles  in  Germanr,  wrote  all  hit  important  works  tbeie. 
The  time  of  hia  death  ii  unceruin.     Traheron'i 
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DudUei :  —  A  aali/ni  Sctjiarum  Johaimii  Cocklai  .• — 
JixpotUiom  of  a  Pari  a/ SI,  Johit't  liotpti  {]bi»,Svo): 
— Expontiono/lht  Fovrik  Chapter  of  St.  Jokn'tRada- 
Hoa  (1557,  8vo):  — ,ln  Antteer  MwU  ij  Bartlmtamea 
Trahtrm  to  a  Pricale  PapiU. 

Ttaill,  RoBKRT,  an  eminent  dirine  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  waa  bom  at  Ely.  May,  1S43.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  the  Univernty  of  Edinburgh,  and  punned  the 
uudv  of  divinity  with  great  ardnr  lor  several  vean.  In 
1666'  be  wai  ohliged  lo  aeciete  himaelf,  becaune  aome 
copiea  of  ^n  Apologrtic  Reiutiim,  etc.,  were  found  in  his 
mother's  home ;  and  the  fullowing  year,  being  suspected  [ 
of  opposing  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  Join  hia  falher 
in  Hullaud.  In  I6T0  he  went  to  EnglantI,  and  was  or- 
dained by  Preabyterian  divine*  in  London,  [n  1677 
Hr.  Trmill  waa  imprisoned  for  preaching  privately,  but 
was  released  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  then  lo- 
cated at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  but  for  many  years  after- 
wards waa  paalor  of  i  Scotch  nnifTegaCii 
lie  waa  warmly  attached  to  the  Calvinii 
■nd  took  a  xealoua  concern  in  the  doctrii 
mw.  He  died  in  May,  1716.  He  published  a  number 
of  ihfoli^cal  tTeatines  and  discourses,  which  for  many 
vears  were  primed  separately,  but  collectively  after  hia 
deuh  (Edinb.  1749,  4  vols.  12ma;  17M,  2  vols.  ISmo; 
(ILugow,  I77S,  e  vols.  Bvo;  best  ed.  1806,  4  vols.  Svo). 
8eeChalnien,Sic9.  iKct.a.T.;  Allibone, i>ic(.  i/flrtf, 
omd  A  iwn-.  A  ul/iart,  s.  v. 

Train,  Artiiiu  Savaqk,  D.D^  a  Baptist  divine, 
was  horn  at  Framingbam,  Mass.,  Sepu  I,  1HI2,  and  was 
■  graduate  of  Brown  Univenity  in  the  class  of  1S33. 
He  was  tulor  in  the  univeraity  two  years  after  hia 
frraduatinn,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  hia  theoli>gi- 
C3l  Studies  utidW  Dr.Wayland.  Id  1836  he  wsa  or- 
dained paalor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
where  he  hail  a  successful  ministry  of  twenty-three 
vetn.  He  was  elected  profeasor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and 
pastoral  duties  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institute  in 
t»5!).  and  held  the  office  for  seven  years.  In  IR66  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Bsptiat  Church 
ill  Frsmiugham,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death, .Ian. 
2,  1872.  Dr.  Train  was  a  trustee  of  Brown  Uuivertity 
from  1»45  till  his  death.     (J.CS.) 

Trajan,  Mabcis  Ulfius  Nkbva,  emperor  of  Rome 

Uistory  of  anci^t  times  by  reason  of  bia  personal  quali- 
tiea,  u>d  alio  as  a  general  and  ruler.  He  is  important 
■o  ihe  history  of  the  Church  through  his  connection 
with  tht  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  Christianity  in 
bistioK.  At  lint  tolerated  by  the  policy  of  the  Riimsn 
■ively  feeble  though  despicable  ex- 
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Christianity  waa  Ibrced  upon  the  notice  i 
by  ihe  tumults  excited  anuMig  the  populace  by  heathe 
priesui,whD  observed  Ihe  remarkable  pronress  of  thi 
ItUh  with  alarm,  and  Tr^ao  waa  accurdingly  led  I 
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issue  edicts  for  the  gradual  mp- 
pression    of   the    new   teaching 

ers  of  the  gods.  The  adminia- 
tralion  of  the  younger  lliny  as 
governor  of  Bithynia  was  com- 
plicated with  nialteia  givwiiig 
out  of  the  Ta)»d  extension  of 
Cbrislisnity  and  the  consequent 
rage  of  the  heathen  populaliun 
within  his  province.  He  there- 
fore endeavored  to  enforce  against 
Cliriatiana  the  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  reallv  dangerous 
Hrtaria  (see  Hiny,  KjHtt.  x,  W), 
but  found  the  compUinta  lo  be  so 
numerous  and  the  result  of  the 
judicial  invatigaiions  so  unsat- 
isfactory  that    he    referred   the 

inslructions.  Of  the  accused, 
many  denied  that  they  were  in 
any  way  implicated  in  Christi- 
anityi  others  declared  that  they 
had  returned  to  the  old  faith,  and 


of  a  damaging  character.  Their 
offence  consisted  merely  in  meet- 
ing before  sunrise  of  a  apeciHed 
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ind  Panegyricvs  (ed.  Gierig);  Dion  Gmb.  HitL  Rom, 
lib.  Ixviii  (iinfurtuiiately  extant  ouly  in  the  extract  by 
Xipbilinus) ;  AiireL  Victor,  Ccu.  xiii,  1  aq.and  Epitome 
13;  £utrop.  viii,  2;  Oruuiiis,  vii,  2  aq. ;  TertuU.  j4;io/(>- 
get,  c.  ] ;  Euseb.  //tV.  EcrL  iii,  12  aq.;  Juatin.  Apohget, 
\,  68 ;  Kufiiius,  Hist,  KccL  iv,  9.  See  Ritterhuaii  Tra- 
janus  in  Lucem  Reproducfus  ( 1 608) ;  Mannert,  Re$  Traj, 
Imp,  ad  Danuh.  Gettm  (Nurimb.  1793);  Engel,  C&nt- 
fiiient.  de  Expedit.  Traj,  ad  Danub.  ef  Oriyine  Valuchorum 
(Vindeb.  1794),  Wolf,  Eine  miUe  StiJ^ung  Trajan's 
(Berl  1808,  4to);  Fraiicke,  Zur  Gesch,  Traj,  u,  seimr 
Zeifgenossm  (Giistruw,  1837);  Baldwin,  Comment,  et 
Edict,  Vett,  Prince,  Rom,  de  Christiama  (HaL  1727, 
4to);  Bohmer,  XII  Dinstnit,  Jtiri$  EccL  Ant,  ad  PUn, 
Sec,  et  TertulL  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1729) ,  Martini,  Persecutt, 
Chrisfianorum  8ub  Imjjp.  Rom.  (Ktist.  1802, 4Ui) ;  Kopke, 
De  Statu  et  Condit,  Christi  sub  Imjtp,  Rom,  Alierius 
post  Chiist.  Scec,  (UeruL  1828);  Schrockh,  Kirchen- 
gesck,  ii,  820  sq.  v  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch,  i,  134  sq. ;  and 
the  monographs  cited  by  Volbediiig,  Index  Program- 
matum,  p.  95, 98. — Herzog,  ReaUEncgUop,  a.  v.;  Smith, 
Did.  o/Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  a.  v.     See  Pliny. 

Tramontane  {across  the  mountain)^  a  term  applied 
by  the  Italians  to  thoMe  dwelhng  north  of  the  AIpA,  and 
especially  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  professors  of  the  canon 
law  of  Germany  and  France.     See  Ultramontane. 

Trance  (tKoraaLCi  ecstasy^  a  supernatural  state  of 
body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  well  con- 
jectured by  Doddndge,  who  delines  it  "  such  a  rapture 
of  mind  as  gives  the  |)erson  who  falls  into  it  a  look  of 
astonishment,  and  renders  him  insensible  of  the  external 
objects  around  him,  while  in  the  meantime  his  imagina- 
tion is  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  with  some 
striking  scenes  which  pass  before  it  and  take  up  all  the 
attention."  He  refcre  to  some  extraordinary  instances 
of  this  kind  mentioned  by  (xualtehus  in  his  note  on 
Acts  X,  10  {Famiig  Erposiior^  ad  loc  note  g).  Stockius 
also  describes  it  as  *'a  sacred  ecstasy,  or  rapture  of  the 
mind  out  of  itself,  when,  the  use  of  the  external  senses 
being  suspended,  God  reveals  something  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  prophets  and  apostles,  who  are  then  taken  or 
transported  out  of  themselves.*'  The  same  idea  is  in- 
timated in  the  English  w^ord  trance,,  from  the  Latin 
transituSf  the  state  of  being  carried  out  of  one's  self. 
See  iNSPiitATiON ;  Propiikcy. 

1.  In  the  only  passage  (Numb,  xxiv,  4, 16)  in  which 
this  word  occurs  in  the  English  of  the  Old  Test,  there 
is,  as  the  italics  show,  no  corresponding  word  in  He- 
brew, simply  PB3,  "  falling,"  for  which  the  Sept.  gives 
iv  ^TTVifif  and  the  Vulg.  more  literally  qui  cadit.  In  the 
New  Test,  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x, 
10;  xi,  5;  xxii,  17),  the  Vulg.  giving  "excesfnis"  in  the 
two  former,  "stupor  mentis'^  in  the  latter.  The  Greek 
word  tK(rra<rtQ  employed  in  those  passages  denotes  the 
effect  of  any  passion  by  which  the  thoughts  are  wholly 
absorbed.  In  the  Sept.  it  corresponds  to  ^^'2^y  a  "won- 
derful thing"  (.Jer.  v,30),  "n^cr,  "astonishment"  (Deut. 
xxviii,  28),  and  ^^^^^,  a  prophetic  lethargy  or  "deep 
sleep"  (Gen.  ii,  21 ;  xv,  12,  etc.).  In  the  New  Test,  it 
usually  represents  the  absorbing  effects  of  admiration 
(Mark  v,  42 ;  Luke  v,  26 ;  Acts  iii,  10) ;  of  terror  (Mark 
xvi,  8). 

2.  Used  as  the  Greek  word  is  by  Luke  (Acts,  ut  sup.) 
"  the  physician,"  and,  in  this  s|)ecial  sense,  by  him  only, 
in  the  New  Test.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  terminology  (»f 
the  time.  Ywm  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it 
to  describe  the  loss  of  coiiMcious  perception,  it  had  prol>- 
ably  home  the  connotation  which  it  has  had,  with 
shades  of  meaning  for  g(K)d  or  evil,  ever  since.  Thus. 
Hesychius  gives  as  the  account  of  a  man  in  an  ecstasy 
that  he  is  u  n'c  iavrbv  pif  tuv.  Apuleius  (Apologia) 
apeaks  of  it  as  "  a  change  from  the  earthly  mind  (riiro 
Tov  yijtvov  fpoyiifiaToc)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  con- 
dition both  of  character  and  life."    Tertullian  {De  An, 


45)  compares  it  to  the  dream-state  in  which  the  soul 
acts,  but  not  through  its  usual  iiMtruments.  Augustine 
{Con/ess,  ix,  11)  describes  his  mother  in  this  state  as 
**  abstracta  a  pnesentibua,"  and  gives  a  description  of 
like  phenomena  ui  the  case  of^  certain  Bestitutua  (^De 
Or,  Dei,  xiv,  24). 

8.  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  the  nsore 
precise  definitions  of  modem  medical  science.  There 
the  ecstatic  state  appears  aa  one  form  of  catalepsy.  In 
catalepsy  pure  and  simple,  there  is  **  a  sudden  suspen* 
sion  of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion.** 
"The  bodv  continues  in  anv  attitude  in  which  it  mar 
be  placed ;"  there  are  no  signs  t>f  any  process  of  thought ; 
the  patient  continues  silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of 
catalepsy,  on  the  other  hand, "the  patient  is  lost  to  all 
extenial  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some 
object  of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  "  as  if  out  of 
the  body."  "  Nen*ous  and  susceptible  persons  are  apt 
to  be  thrown  into  these  trances  under  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  mesmerism.  There  is,  for  the  roost  parr, 
a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement.  The  patieut  ut- 
ters the  most  enthusiastic  and  fen*td  expressions  or  the 
most  earnest  warnings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
frame  is  that  of  intense  contemplative  excitement.  He 
!  believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and  heard 
I  singular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles  and  Practice, 
I  lect.  xxxix ;  Gopland,  Diet,  of  Medicine^  s.  v. "  Gatalep- 
I  sy").  The  causes  of  this  state  are  to  be  traced  common- 
ly to  strong  religious  impressions;  but  si»me,  though,  fur 
the  most  part,  not  the  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy 
are  producible  by  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one 
object,  or  of  the  visi(»n  up<in  one  tixed  point  (  Quart, 
Rev.  xciii,  510-22,  by  Dr.  Carpenter ) ;  and,  in  some 
more  exceptional  cilses,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine (there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  sound, "  ad 
imitataa  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis  voces"), 
and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  (  I'ar,  Rer,  viii,  48),  men 
have  been  able  to  throw  themselves  into  a  cataleptic 
state  at  will. 

4.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
true  of  many  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have  left  the 
stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  religious  history  of 
mankind,  that  they  have  been  Mable  to  pass  at  tiroes 
into  this  abnormal  state.  The  union  of  intense  feeling, 
strong  volition,  kmg-continued  thought  (the  conditions 
of  all  wide  and  lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases 
by  the  withdrawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  more  than  the  "earthen  vessel"  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "  an  ecstasy  of  adora- 
tion" are  often  literally  true.  The  manv  visions— the 
journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so-called  epilepsy  of 
Slohammed — were  phenomena  of  this  nature.  Of  t  hrce 
great  mediae val  teachers,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Su  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  and  Joannes  Scotus,  it  is  recorded  that  they 
would  fall  into  the  ecstatic  state,  reipain  motionless,  seem 
as  if  dead,  sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and  then,  return- 
ing to  consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk  deep 
of  divine  mysteries  (Gualterius,  Crit.Sac,  on  Acts  x,  10). 
The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  fipimeuidea,  the  con- 
flicts of  Dunstan  and  Luther  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
,  ness,  the  visions  of  Savonantla,  George  Fox,  Sweden- 
borg,  and  Hohme  are  generically  analogous.  Where 
there  has  been  no  extraordinary  power  to  influence 
others,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phe- 
nomena have  appeared  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  pro[M>rtion  as  the  circumstaiK^s  of  their  lives 
tended  to  produce  an  excessive  susceptibility  to  religioua 
or  imaginative  emotion.  The  bistor}'  of  monastic  or- 
ders, of  Americjin  and  Irish  revivals,  gives  countless  ex- 
am])les.  Still  more  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  improvisatori  of  luly  are  "only  able  to  exercise 
their  gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance, 
and  speak  of  the  gift  itself  as  something  morbid"  (Cop- 
I  land,  loc,  cit,) ;  while  in  strange  contraat  with  their 
earlier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national  char- 
acter that  baa  become  harder  and  leas  emotiooal,  tbera 
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is  the  testimony  of  a  German  phymcian  (Frank),  who 
had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study,  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  single  case  of  it  among  the  Jews  (Copland, 
loo.  eit. ;  comp.  Maury,  La  Magie  el  PAstroloffie), 

5.  We  are  now  able  tS  take  a  true  estimate  of  the 
trances  of  Biblical  histo^.  As  in  other  things,  so  also 
here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and  false  systems.  The  nature  of  man  continu- 
\iv^  the  same,  it  could  hardly  be  that  the  awfulness  of 
the  divine  presence,  the  terrors  of  divine  judgment^ 
should  leave  it  in  the  calm  equilibrium  of  its  normal 
sut«.  Whatever  made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  in- 
delible, whatever  gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
more  power  over  the  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take 
its  place  in  the  divine  education  of  nations  and  individ- 
ual men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies  as 
pronHs  of  a  true  revelation,  but  still  less  may  we  think 
of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  Thus,  though 
we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing  in  several 
clear  instances  in  the  Bible.  Some,  perhaps  many, 
things  recorded  in  Scripture  belong  to  this  supernatural 
state  of  trance  which  are  not  expressly  referred  to  it. 
See  the  long  list  of  such  supposed  cases  in  Bp.  Law's 
Cannderalion  of  the  Theory  of  Rfligum  (Lond.  1820,  p.  85, 
80).     We  notice  here  only  the  most  marked  examples. 

In  the  Old  Test,  a  state  of  supernatural  ecstasy  is 
evidently  denoted  by  the  **deep  sleep**  which  fell  upon 
Atiam  during  the  creation  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii,  21),  and  dur- 
ing which,  as  ap|)earB  from  the  narrative,  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  purport  of  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  (ver.  21-24).  See  Marriage. 
A  similar  state  occurs  again  in  the  "deep  sleep**  which 
fell  upon  Abraham  (xv,  12),  during  which  the  bondage 
of  his  descendants  in  Egypt  was  revealed  to  him.  Pos- 
sibly all  the  accounts  recorded  in  that  chapter  occurred 
In  ""  vision**  (ver.  1-12),  which  ultimately  deepened  into 
the  trance  (ver.  12-21).  Comp.  ver.  5,  12,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  seen  the  stars,  though  the  sun  had  not  gone 
down.  The  apparent  objection  that  Abraham  was 
**  brought  forth  abroad**  to  see  the  surs  is  only  of  the 
aanse  nature  with  others  explained  in  the  art.  Tkmpta- 
TioN  OP  Christ.  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  con- 
straining power  of  a  spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  **  sees 
the  vision  of  GoAjfaUingj  but  with  opened  eyes"  (Numb. 
xxiv,  4).  The  incident  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him,  etc., 
id  also  understood  by  many  learned  Jews  and  Christians 
to  have  occurred  in  a  vision  (Bp.  Law,  ui  sup,).  To 
the  same  mode  of  divine  communication  must  be  re- 
ferred the  magnificent  description  in  Job  iv,  13-21. 
Saul,  when  the  wild  chant  of  the  propheta  stirred  the 
old  depths  of  feeling,  himself  also ''  prophesied"  and  "  fell 
down**  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment)  "all  that  day 
and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24).  Something  there 
was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say  of  him  that  he  was 
an  one  that  "  is  mad  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet" 
(Jer.  xxix,  26).  In  Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in 
more  wonderful  and  awful  forms.  He  sits  motionless 
for  seven  days  in  the  stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him  (Ezek.  iii,  15).  The 
*-  hand  of  the  Lord"  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the 
^  viiiioos  of  God"  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
is  *'  lifted  up  between  the  earth  and  heaven,"  and  passes 
from  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord*s  house  in  Jerusa- 
lem (viii,  d).  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
phetic work  were  revived  in  "  the  apostles  and  prophets" 
uf  the  New  Test.,  so  also  was  this.  More  distinctly  even 
than  in  the  Old  Test.,  it  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  men  rise  to  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim  and 
donbtfnl,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  and 
perplexities  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated  at  once. 
Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  phenomena  as  the  ^  gift  of  tongues,"  and  is  connected 
with  "■  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  some 
eases,  indeed,  it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revela- 
tions. To  the  **  trance*'  of  Peter  in  the  city,  where  all 
outward  circumatances  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 


an  expansion  of  the  divine  kingdom  more  distinctly  be- 
fore him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before,  we  owe 
the  indelible  truth  stamped  upon  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, that  God  is  **  no  respecter  of  persons,"  that  we  may 
not  call  any  man  "common  or  unclean"  (Acts  x,  xi). 
To  the  "trance"  of  Paul,  when  his  work  fur  his  own  peo- 
ple seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  Universal 
Church,  the  command  which  bade  him  "depart ...  far 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles"  (xxii,  17-21).  Wisely,  for  the 
m<i6t  part,  did  that  apostle  drew  a  veil  over  these  more 
mj'sterious  experiences.  He  would  not  sacrifice  to  them, 
as  others  have  often  sacrificed,  the  higher  life  of  activity, 
love,  prudence.  He  could  not  explain  them  to  himself. 
"  In  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  he  could  not  tell,  but 
the  outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  passed  in  spirit  into  "  paradise,"  into  "  the  third 
heaven."  and  had  heard  "  unspeakable  words"  (2  Cor. 
xii,  1-4).  Those  trances  too.  we  may  believe,  were  not 
without  their  share  in  fashioning  his  character  and  life, 
though  no  special  truth  came  distinctly  out  of  them. 
United  as  they  then  were,  but  as  they  have  seldom  been 
since,  with  clear  perceptions  of  the  truth  of  God,  with 
love  wonderful  in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy 
unresting,  and  subtle  tact  almost  passing  into  "guile," 
they  made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  apo6t4>lic 
band,  emphatically  the  "master-builder"  of  the  Church 
of  God  (comp.  Jowett,  Fragment  on  the  Character  qfSt» 
Paul), 

Persons  receiving  this  divine  influence  often  fell  to 
the  earth  under  its  influence,  as  in  ordinary  catalepsy 
(Gen.  xvii,  8,  etc.;  1  Sam.  xix,  24,  Heb.  or  margin; 
Ezek.  i,  28;  Dan.  viii.  18;  x,  15,  IC;  Rev.  i,  10, 17).  It 
is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  visions  beheld  are  also  related ;  hence  such  cases  are 
distinguished  from  a  mere  deliquium  animi.  We  find 
likewise  in  the  case  of  Peter  that "  he  fell  into  a  trance" 
(or  rather  a  "  trance  fell  upon  him,"  iiriirnnp  lir'  aitriv 
iKOTaai^),  during  which  he  "saw  a  vision,"  which  is 
therefore  distinguished  from  the  trance  (Acts  x,  10, 
comp.  Paul's  trance,  xxii,  17;  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  etc.).  The 
reality  of  the  vision  is  established  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  e^«n^  The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  such 
a  state  is  that  in  which  our  mind  is  so  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  object  as  to  lose  entirely  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  body — a  state  in  which  the  highest 
order  of  ideas,  whether  belonging  to  the  judgment  or 
imagination,  is  undoubtedly  attained.  Hence  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  such  a  state  might  be  supeniatn- 
rally  induced  for  the  higher  purpose  of  revelation,  etc. 
The  alleged  phenomena  of  the  mesmeric  trance  and 
clairvoyance,  if  they  serve  no  higher  purpose,  may  as- 
sist our  conceptions  of  it.— Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Vision. 

Trani,  a  name  common  to  some  Jewish  authors,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Isaiah  da,  so  called  after  his  native  place  Trani, 
a  seaport  town  of  Naples,  and,  by  way  of  abbreviation, 
/?»J=T>1,  from  the  initials  '^3X-^U*1  n'^ra*^  \  i.  e. 
R.  fsniah  da  Trani^  flourished  about  A.D.  1232-70.  He 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Tal- 
mudical  and  traditional  exegesis  in  Italy.  He  wrote 
not  only  numerous  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  and  the- 
ological decisions  (D'^pOB)  connected  with  traditional 
law,  but  also  scholia  (a'^p1123)  to  the  Bible,  which  are 
as  follows:  C^inn  *>pi?:3,  SchoUa  oh  the  Pentateuch 
(Leghorn,  1792)  :~5irin'»  ttJI-iB  '^^:lp,  Annotatione 
on  Joshua y  publishe<l,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  A. 
Steinmetz,  under  the  title  Esaia  Comment,  in  Josuam 
quern  in  Cndice  ^fS.  Bibl.  Senaf.  Lips,  Descriptum  et  Ver- 
sione  ac  Notis  lUusfratum^  Prteside  J,  G,  A  bicht  Erudi^ 
forum  Examini  subjecit  (Lips.  IIX'I)'.— Annotations  on 
Judges  and  1  Samuel,  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles 
(q.  v.).  Besides  these  published  commentaries,  the  fol- 
lowing annotations  of  Trani  are  in  MS. :  a  commen- 
tary on  Ezra,  Cod.  0pp. ;  a  commentary  on  the  Five  Me- 
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g^oth  and  Daniel,  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome;  commen- 
taries on  the  minor  prophets,  Psalms,  and  Job,  to  be 
found  in  MS.  in  several  European  libraries.  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  438  sq. ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico 
(Germ,  transl.),  p.  318  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Catalotpi* 
Libr.  Hebr,  ia  BibL  BodL  col.  1389-92;  Kitto,  Cydop, 
s.  V. :  Griitz,  Geaciu  d.  Juden  (Leips.  1873),  vii,  175;  Jost, 
Gesch,  dL  Judenth,  u. «.  Sekten,  iii,  88;  Zuuz,  Zur  Gesch, 
u.  Literatur,  p.  58. 

2.  Moses  da,  was  bom  at  Salonica  in  1505.  When 
a  boy  be  went  to  Adrianople,  and  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle.  In  the  vear  1521  he  went  to  Safet 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  four  years  later  he  received 
ordination,  and  in  1585  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died  in  1585.  His  success  in  teaching  was  so  great  that 
he  was  styled  ''The  Light  of  Israel,**  "The  Sinaite  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  Uprooter  of  Mountains,"  because 
he  solved  the  difficulties  in  the  law.  He  wrote,  r*^2 
C*^nbx,  on  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies,  prayers,  morals, 
etc  (Venice,  1576)  :--'^B0  r^")p  D,  a  body  of  Jewish 
laws,  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  the  laws  writ^ 
ten  by  Moses,  those  which  were  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  those  only  founded  on  the  decisions  of  the  doc- 
tors:—  a  collection  of  decisions  in  3  parts,  and  other 
works  of  minor  import.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  441  sq. ; 
De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  819  sq. ; 
Basnage,  Hittoire  dea  Jui/s  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  703; 
Adams,  HisL  of  the  Jetcs,  ii,  14;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,Judmtk. 
U.S.  Sekten,  iii,  129;  Zunz,  Zur  GescJu  u.  Literatur^  p.  229, 
230.     (RP-) 

TranBanlmatloii,  the  transfer  of  souls  from  one 
body  to  another = Transmigration  (q.v.). 

Transcendent,  or  Transcendental  (from  tran^ 
scendercj  to  go  beyond),  words  employed  by  various 
schoolmen,  particularly  Duns  Scotus,  to  describe  the 
conceptions  that,  by  their  universality,  rise  above  or 
transcend  the  ten  Aristotelian  categories.  Thuis,  ac- 
cording to  Scotus,  ErtSf  or  Being,  because  it  is  predicable 
of  substance  and  accident  alike,  of  God  as  well  as  of  the 
world,  is  raised  above  these  by  including  or  compre- 
hending them.  Again,  the  predicates  assumed  by  Sco- 
tus to  belong  to  Ens,  or  simple  existence,  viz.  the  One, 
the  True,  the  Good—  Unum,  Verum^  Bonum — are  styled 
transcendent  because  applicable  to  Ens  before  the  descent 
is  made  to  the  ten  classes  of  real  existence.  Accord- 
ing to  Rant,  transcendental  applies  to  the  conditions  of 
our  knowledge  which  transcend  experience,  which  are 
a  priojH,  and  not  derived  from  sensitive  reflection. 
Between  the  hitherto  convertible  terms  transcendental 
and  transcendent  Kant  drew  a  distinction  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  understanding  his  own  system.  By 
the  word  transcendental  he  designates  the  various  forms, 
categories,  or  ideas  assumed  to  be  native  elements  of 
human  thought;  implying  that,  although  they  are  not 
products  of  experience,  they  are  manifested  only  in  ex- 
perience :  such  as  space  and  time,  causality,  etc.  T!ie 
word  transcendent  Kant  reserves  for  those  among  the 
transcendental  or  a  priori  elements  that  altogether  tran- 
scend experience.  They  may  seem  to  be  given  in  ex- 
perience, but  they  are  not  really  given.  Such  are  the 
''Ideas  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  God,  an  immaterial  soid,  etc. 
Transcendental  elements,  when  legitimately  applied  to 
experience,  as  causality  and  relation,  are  calle<i  imnut' 
nent.  See  Chambern^s  Rncychp.  s.  v. ;  Fleming  and 
Krauth,  Foea5.  ofPhiL  Science^  s.  v. 

TransoendantaHsm,  a  name  given  to  some  forms 
of  recent  German  philosophy.  Fichte  taught  a  sub- 
jective idealism,  Schelling  an  objective  idealism,  and 
Hegel  an  absolute  idealism — regarding  thought  and  be- 
ing as  identicaL  Nature  is  (iod  coming  into  self-con- 
sciousness, for  h&  is  ever  striving  after  self-realization : 
**  In  order  to  philosophize  aright,  we  must  lose  our  own 
personality  in  God,  who  is  chiefly  revealed  in  the  acts 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  inflnite  developments  of 
divinity,  and  the  inflnite  progress  towards  self-conscious- 


neaS)  the  greatest  aucoess  is  reached  in  the  ezerdons  of 
human  reason.  In  men's  minds,  therefore,  is  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  God.  God  recognises  himself  best 
in  human  reason,  which  is  a  consciousness  of  God.  And 
it  is  by  human  reason  chat  the  world  (hitherto  without 
thought,  and  so  without  existence,  mere  n^ation)  comes 
into  consciousness;  thus  God  is  revealed  in  the  world. 
After  arriving  at  an  ideal  God,  we  learn  that  philosophy 
and  religion  draw  us  away  from  our  little  selves,  so  that 
our  separate  consciousness  is  dissolved  in  that  of  God. 
Philosophy  is  religion ;  and  *  true'  religion  frees  man 
from  all  that  is  low,  and  from  himself,  from  dinging  co 
I-hood  {IchheU)  and  subjectivity,  and  helps  him  to  life 
in  Gtid  as  the  truth,  and  thereby  to  true  life.'  In  this 
ablation  of  personal  identity,  we  must  not  claim  prop- 
erty even  in  our  own  thoughts.  Hegel  teaches  that  it 
is  God  who  thinks  in  us ;  nay,  that  it  is  precisely  that 
which  thinks  in  us  which  is  God.  The  pure  and  primal 
substance  manifests  itself  as  the  subject;  and  *true 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  the  absolute  itself.'  There 
is  but  a  step  to  take  and  we  arrive  at  the  tenet  that 
the  universe  and  God  are  one.  The  Hegelians  attempt 
to  distinguish  this  from  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  but 
their  distinctions  are  inappreciable ;  their  scheme  is  pan- 
theism. And  as  God  is  revealed  by  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  world's  history,  be  is  partly  revealed  by  moral 
action,  and  consequently  by  sin,  no  less  than  by  holi- 
ness. Sin  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  necessary  evolu- 
tion of  the  divine  principle;  or,  rather,  in  any  sense 
which  can  affect  the  conscience,  there  is  no  evU  in  sin 
— there  is  no  sin.  It  was  reserved  for  Hegel  to  aban- 
don ail  the  scruples  of  six  thousand  years,  and  publish 
the  discovery — certainly  the  most  wonderful  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  research — that  something  and  nothing 
are  the  same !  In  declaring  it  he  almost  apologizes,  for 
he  says  that  this  proposition  appears  so  paradoxicsl 
that  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  serious- 
ly maintained.  Yet  he  is  far  from  being  ambiguous. 
Something  and  nothing  are  the  same.  The  absolute  of 
which  so  much  is  vaunted  is  nothing.  But  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is,  perhaps,  already  anticipated  by  the  read- 
er's mind,  and  which  leaves  us  incapacitated  for  com- 
ment, u  this — we  shudder  while  we  record  it — that  af- 
ter the  exhaustive  abstraction  is  carried  to  inflnity  in 
search  of  God,  we  arrive  at  nothing.  God  himself  is 
nothing !"  {Prinoeton  Essays). 

These  systems  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  "  that  na- 
tion of  thinkers  and  critics,"  have,  each  in  its  turn,  in- 
fluenced the  science  of  Biblical  philology ;  and  whether 
it  be  the  moralism  of  Kant,  or  the  idealism  of  Fichte, 
or  the  deeper  transcendentalism  of  Hegel,  it  makes 
Scripture  speak  its  own  dogmas,  and  ctmsecrates  the 
apostles  the  coryphsBi  of  its  system.  When  Strauss  wrote 
his  Leben  Jesu,  Germany  was  thrilled  by  the  publica- 
tiun — all  classes  of  her  divines  and  phikisophers,  his- 
torians and  scholars.  When,  as  in  this  work  of  St  muss, 
all  historical  reality  is  denied  to  the  gospels,  and  they 
are  declared  to  be  composed,  not  of  facts,  but  ideas,  and 
are  affirmed  to  describe,  not  a  personal  God  or  a  histM'- 
ical  Christ,  but  a  cluster  of  notions  intensely  prevalent 
in  Judtea;  and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  names  ami 
events  occurring  in  the  evangelical  narrations  are  but 
symbols  of  inward  emotions,  and  the  blasphemies  of 
pantheism  are  reasoned  for  from  the  union  of  deity  and 
humanity  in  Jesus,  as  shadowing  forth  the  identity  of 
the  forms  vulgarly  named  Creator  and  creature,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  author  nses  the  philosophy  of  He- 
gel as  the  great  organ  of  perverting  and  desecrating 
the  records  of  the  evangelists,  especially  of  polluting 
the  finer  and  noore  experimental  portions  of  the  work 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  Weisse,  the  producer  of  a  sim- 
ilar mixture  of  boldness  and  impiety,  declares  it  impos- 
siUe  for  any  one  to  understand  bis  theol<^(y  unless  he 
have  mastered  his  philosophy.  No  one  can  compre- 
hend the  systems  of  Daub^  Schwartz,  or  Schleiermacher 
till  he  has  mastered  the  philosophy  which  Schelling 
propounded  ia  his  ei^Iy  and  adventurouA  j'outh.    *^  A 
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life  beyood  the  grave,"  says  Straass,  '*  is  the  last  foe 
which  speculative  criticism  has  to  encounter,  and,  if  it 
can,  to  extirpate."  So,  to  find  a  place  for  such  theories, 
thb  author  commenced  a  series  of  wild  and  unjustifia- 
ble Attacks  on  the  gospels — finding  discrepancies  where 
there  are  none,  creating  exaggerations  where  the  nar- 
rative is  easy  and  simple,  denying  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  and  involving  the  whole  narrative  in  confu- 
sion and  mvsterv,  in  order  to  destroy  its  historical  char- 
acter,  and  render  its  interpretation  possible  only  on  the 
Buppodition  of  its  being  a  useless  and  disconnected  my- 
thology. Whatever  sophistry  and  perverted  logic  could 
supply,  whatever  perplexity  a  shrewd  and  malicious 
criticism  couUI  suggest,  whatever  reasoning  a  clever  and 
fascinating  philosophy  could  produce,  were  used  to  create 
and  garnish  the  new  hypochesis.  The  whole  system  is 
a  sad  memorial  of  the  proud  and  unhallowed  wisdom  of 
this  world,  impugning  the  revelation  already  given,  de- 
lighting in  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  exulting  in  withdrawing 
every  thought  from  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Well 
might  Eschenroayer  speak  of  the  **  Ischariotismus"  of 
Uegelianism.  While  it  kissed,  it  betrayed, and  at  length 
proceeded  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  its  victim 
{OldandXeWf  Aug.  1870,  p.  186). — Eadie,  EccUs.  Cyclop, 
a.  v.    See  Dbisu  ;  Pantheism  ,  Rationalism. 

TranBelementation  {trans  and  tkmeahtm\  a 
term  used  to  signify  the  change  of  the  elements  in  one 
body  into  those  of  another. 

TraziBfiguration.  The  Greek  word  fiETtfiofx^bAri, 
well  rendered  "  was  transfigured,"  signifies  a  chojiffe  of 
form  or  appearance  (Matt,  xvii,  2 ;  Mark  ix,  2),  and  is 
so  explained  in  Luke  ix,  29,  "  the  fashion  of  his  counte- 
nance was  altered."  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  upon  earth,  and  one 
BO  instructive  that  we  can  never  exhaust  its  lessons. 
The  apostle  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  run- 
ning his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ's  majesty,  found 
none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable  as  the  scenes  when 
he  and  others  were  with  his  Master  in  the  holy  mount 
(2  Pet.  i,  18)  as  eye-witnesses  that  he  received  from  God 
the  Father  honor  and  glory ,when  there  came  such  a  voice 
to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  ^  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  apostle  John 
Likewise  refers  to  the  convincing  power  of  the  "glory" 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  (John  i,  14).  If  we  divide 
Christ's  public  life  into  three  periods — the  first  of  mir- 
acles, to  prove  his  divine  mission ;  the  second  of  parables, 
to  inculcate  virtue;  and  the  third  of  suffering,  first  clear- 
ly revealed  and  then  endured,  to  atone  ibr  sin — the 
transfiguration  may  be  viewed  as  his  baptism  or  initia- 
tion into  the  third  and  last.  He  went  up  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  had  bid- 
den every  one  who  would  come  after  him  take  up  his 
cross,  declaring  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
that  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  killed,  etc. 

The  Mount  of  Transfiguration  is  traditionally  thought 
to  have  been  Mount  Tabor;  but  as  this  height  is  fifty 
miles  from  Caesarea  Philippi,  where  Jesus  last  taught, 
it  baa  of  late  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  mountain 
much  less  distant,  namely.  Mount  Hermon.  As  there 
was  an  interval,  however,  of  a  week  between  this  and 
the  preceding  occurrence,  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  a  part  of  this  time  was  occupied  in  the  journey. 
See  Tabok.  The  only  persons  thought  worthy  to  as- 
•oend  this  mount  of  vision  were  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
three  being  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  or  they 
being  more  faithful  and  beloved ihan  anj'  others.  What- 
ever the  reason  was,  these*  thre6  disciples  appear  on 
more  than  one  other  occasion  as  an  elect  triumvirate — 
as  ^  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  during  our 
hold's  agony  in  the  garden.  The  disciples,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ascended  the  mountain  anticipating  nothing 
more  than  that  Jesus,  as  at  other  times  (Luke  vi,  12), 
would  continue  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  When  the 
cortains  of  night  closed  around  them,  they  were  so  worn 


out  by  their  labors  as  to  sink  down  in  sleep,  till  startled 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shining 
round  about  them ;  fur,  as  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered, "  and  his  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  And 
behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Mo- 
ses and  Ellas,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his 
decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  Pe- 
ter's words,  ^  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,"  are  a 
natural  expression  of  rapture;  and  his  proposal  to  build 
three  tabeniacles  indicated  his  desire  both  to  keep  his 
Lord  from  going  down  to  Jerusalem  to  die  there,  and 
to  prolong  the  blessedness  of  beholding  with  open  face 
'the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  at  least  a  plausible  interpre- 
tation of  his  language,  while  "  he  wist  not  what  to  sa}'." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Peter  had  no  thought  of 
tents  for  himself  and  his  companions,  his  only  desire  be- 
ing that  the  beatific  vision  might  endure  forever.  While 
he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them 
— not  a  black  cloud  such  as  that  which  rested  on  Mount 
Sinai,  but  a  cloud  glistening  as  the  Shechinah  when 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle,  or  as  the 
cloud  that  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  when  the  priests 
were  come  out  of  the  holy  place.  **  And  behold  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud" — that  is,  out  of  the  long-established 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence— "  which  said,  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :  hear  ye  him. 
And  when  the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on  their  face, 
and  were  mre  afraid" — like  Daniel  and  all  others  who 
have  felt  themselves  entranced  by  revelations  of  God. 
"  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said,  Arise, 
and  be  not  afraid" — showing  such  gentleness  as  proved 
him  to  be  fitly  named  the  Lamb  of  God.  How  long 
the  glorification  of  our  Saviour  continued  it  were  vain 
to  inquire;  but  it  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Luke 
that  he  did  not  lead  down  his  disciples  tiU  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  they  had  ascended  the  height. 
As  they  descended,  he  bade  his  disciples  keep  what 
they  had  seen  a  secret  rill  after  his  resurrection,  doubt- 
less because  the  whole  vision,  to  those  who  had  not  seen 
it,  would  have  been  a  rock  of  offence,  appearing  as  an 
idle  tale.  He  also  opened  their  eyes  to  see  that  Eliaa 
whom  they  looked  for  in  the  future  was  to  be  sought 
in  the  past,  even  in  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  clothed 
with  his  spirit  and  power. 

The  final  causes  of  the  transfiguration,  although  in 
part  wrapped  up  in  myster}',  apt)ear  to  be  in  part  plain. 
Among  its  intendetl  lessons  may  be  the  following:  First, 
to  teach  that,  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  which  the  Phar- 
isees had  heaped  on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tions are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the 
author  and  the  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk 
with  the  fotmder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  the 
most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by  theirs, 
as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  promulgated  only  types 
and  shadows.  Secondly,  to  teach  that  the  new  dispen- 
sation was  superior  to  the  old.  Moses  and  Elias  appear 
as  inferior  to  Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  hut  chiefi}'  be- 
cause the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  commanded  to 
hear  kim  in  preference  to  them.  Thirdly,  to  gird. up 
the  energies  of  Jesus  for  the  great  agony  which  was  so 
soon  to  excruciate  him;  as  in  Gethsemane  itself  an  an- 
gel appeared  unto  him  strengthening  him;  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  upon  him  in  the  likenes»  of  a  dove 
before  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  and  as,  when 
the  devil  left  him,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
him.  Fourthly,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  disciples, 
who,  being  destined  to  see  their  Master,  whom  they  had 
left  all  to  follow,  nailed  to  a  cross,  to  be  themselves  per- 
secuted, and  to  suffer  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in 
danger  of  despair.  But,  by  being  eye-witnesses  of  his 
majesty,  they  became  convinced  that  his  humiliation, 
even  though  he  descended  into  the  place  of  the  dead, 
was  voluntary  and  could  not  continue  long.  Gazing  at 
the  glorified  body  of  their  Master,  they  beheld  not  only 
a  pr<y>f,  but  an  express  and  lively  image^  of  his  resur^ 
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As  ill  ■  pmphetic  vbion,  lliey  beheld  him  seaieil  u)>un 
cUiuils,  Hid  seen  by  every  eye  u  the  Judge  uf  ihe  quick 

hia  redeemed.  Heiicefarlh  iheyceued  not  question iii^ 
one  another  whit  the  lieing  from  the  ileid  ahiiulii 
mean.  Fifthly,  to  teach  Ihat  virtue  wiU  not  allnw  su- 
pine contemplmioii,  but  demands  (he  exerciae  and  ex- 
ertion of  our  several  powen.  To  Mme  this  leaxw  may 
aeem  a  relinemenl,  but  it  ia  ingeniuusly  deduced  by 
Schleiemiachet  from  the  fact  thai,  while  Peter  yet  apake 
in  his  ecstasy,  the  vision  in  which  he  luni^  to  weai 

us  Ihat  when  we  have  aacended  the  mnunt  of  viaion  on 

dwell  there  in  a  perpeiuil  aweetneaa, 
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r  monOKrapha  on  the  transfiguration,  aee  Vi>Ib«- 
din^.  Indfr  I'logramtnaiiim,  p.  47 ;  Haae,  /.^im  ./riu,  p. 
161 ;  Itagut,  On  Ihe  Tnmfigaratim  (Lond.  ISM) ;  Aoon- 
Tdxr;  TiaichiHgt  (ibid.  1867,  186«);  alao  the  (Am.) 
Free-aiU  Baptist   Quitrit'-ls,  Jan.  ISSS.      See  Jebcs 
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and  <lo  them  good:  even  as  the  Krvat  Exemplar  would 

not  let  bis  chcwen  repoae  in  raptu 

roua  musinga,  and  had 

«;afcely  come  down  from  the  mo 

ntain  of  bis  glory  be- 

..sefulneH. 

aubjec.  for  the  paint- 

Raphael'a  beat  honr%  and  that  hia  portraiture  of  it  is 
confesBnlly  the  higheat  of  all  effiiru  of  pictorial  geniiia. 
The  original  work,  atill  unfaded,  though  more  than 
three  centuKea  have  paaaed  nvtr  it,  bangs  in  the  Vati- 
can. A  copy  or  it  in  mosaic  on  a  eolussil  scale,  and 
which  might  pass  with  moat  men  fur  Ibe  original,  fills 
the  head  of  the  left  aisle  in  St.  Peter's  at  Kome.  The 
design  ia  ■■  simple  as  the  artless  narrative  of  the  evaii- 

iighl,  is  he,  the  fiishion  of  whose- countenance  was  al- 
tered. On  either  hand,  and  floating  on  Ihe  air,  appear 
in  glory  Mowa  and  Eliaa.  IteneaEh,  the  disciples,  over- 
ahadowed  by  a  bright  cloud,  Iheir  hands  shielding  their 
dazzletl  Pyes,  are  fallen  nn  their  faces,  sore  afraid  of  the 
voice  proceeding  out  oftbe  cloud,  but  cMching  glimpses 
of  Jesus  txansflgured  before  them Kitto. 


TraaBfiKuration-  (or  Jeatu-)  day  waa 
the  Western  Church  in  the  lime  of  St.  Leo,  and  in  ibe 
i;reek  Church  about  A.D.  700.  8v  a  bull  of  Calistus 
III,  H56  (or  1457),  it  was  ordered'  to  be  generally  ob- 
served, in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Hunniades  and  the 
Hungarian  army  over  Mohammed  and  the  Turks.  In 
the  English  calendar  it  stands  on  Aug.  6.  In  France, 
after  consecration,  the  chalice  was  filled  with  new  vine, 
or,  aa  at  Tours,  received  some  of  Ihe  juice  of  the  ripe 
j^apes;  and  (he  clusters  are  bl«aaed  in  Germany  and 
the  Eaat  on  this  day.— Blunt,  Z>i(f.o/7'Aiw/.s.  v.;  Wal- 
cott,  Sac.  A  rchttoL  s.  v. 

TraoBltorinm,  a  term  for  a  abort  anthem,  or  re- 
spond, in  ihe  rile  of  Milan,  chanted  after  the  comm union 
of  the  priest.— Lee,  Gloat,  of  Liiarg.  Trrmi,  s.  v. 

Translation,  Biblicai.    See  Veiuions. 

TRAXSLATION,  ia  rcdeiiaHieal  vtagr,  is  ihe  re- 
moval of  a  bishop  from  Ihe  charge  of  <me  diocese  to 
lliat  of  another.  After  such  removal,  Ihe  bishop,  in 
all  his  allcalatiuna,  dales  rroni  the  year  of  his  traiula- 
tioii  (amo  tromlatima  tmlra),  not  from  that  of  his 
conacf ration  (otmo  cotunruriimu  tioitnt\  In  the  early 
Church  a  bishop  could  not  translate  himself  to  another 
see  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  a  provincial 
council.  Some,  indee.1,  thought  it  absolutely  unUwTiil 
fur  a  biihop  in  forsake  his  first  see  ami  betake  himaelf 

to  be  a  sort  of  marriage  to  hi*  diurch,  and  iherefoic 
looked  upon  bis  temucal  to  aiiullier  see  as  spiritual 

TranBmiEration  (a  paahig  or/r).  in  the  theolo);- 
ical  acceptation  of  (he  (crm,  means  the 
siippoaed  iroUKlation  of  the  aoul  after 
death  into  annther  suhtiiance  or  body 
than  that  which  it  uccnpied  before^  The 
basis  oftbia  bdief  being  the  assumption 
that  the  human  soul  does  iiot  perish  to- 
gether with  Ibe  bmly,  it  can  belong  only 
to  those  naliona  which  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  BouL  But  in  pmponioii 
aa  such  an  idea  ia  crude  or  developed,  aa 
it  is  founded  merely  on  a  va^ie  (ear  of 

ouellijcal  grounds,  and  a  auppusedcaasal 
connection  between  Ibis  and  a  future  life, 
(he  belief  in  transmigration  assumes  vi- 
rions forma.    The  notion,  dating  baek  to 

over  the  world,  aeeros  (o  be  anthropoli^. 
ically  innate,  and  lo  be  the  first  lorm  in 


Baphael'*  Bspreseut 


n  India,  where  the 


j  of  the  aoul  were  elaborated  ii 
gree  on  a  theialic  basis,  thai 
chons  waa  most  ingeniouxli 

I    sivcly  developed.     The  Hi n 


or  the  Trauilluaniliuii. 


e  Being,  which,  as  it  were,  in  a  slate 
wilderment  or  furgcirulnesa  allowed 

:  bum  on  earth.    The  soul  thus 

ed  fnim  the  real  source  of  its  life 

ed  again  into  that  divine  lub- 
e  with  which  it  was  originally  one. 
having  become  Contaminated  with 
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an,  it  must  strive  to  free  itself  fmin  guilt  and  become 
fit  fur  its  heavenly  career.  Religion  teaches  that  this 
is  done  by  the  observance  of  religious  rites  and  a  life 
in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  books; 
philosophy,  that  the  soul  will  be  reunited  with  Brah- 
noan,  if  it  understands  the  true  nature  of  the  divine 
essence  whence  it  comes.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
soul  has  not  attained  this  condition  of  purity,  it  must 
be  bom  again  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to 
which  it  was  alUe«l;  and  the  degree  of  its  impurity 
at  one  of  these  various  deaths  determines  the  exist- 
enoe  which  it  will  assume  in  a  subsequent  life.  So 
closely  was  the  account  of  a  soul's  misdeeds  kept  that 
it  might  pass  thousands  of  years,  or  ktdpas  (nons),  in 
CMie  or  other  of  the  heavens,  as  a  reward  for  good  deeds 
or  self-inflicted  suffering,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  return 
to  earth  or  hell  to  expiate  as  an  animal,  man,  or  dtemon 
certain  sins.  To  us  the  details  of  the  soul's  migration, 
as  described  in  the  religious  works  of  the  HindOs,  are 
only  interesting  as  they  afford  a  kind  of  standard  by 
which  the  moral  merit  or  demerit  of  human  actions 
was  measured  in  India  (see  Manu,  Code  of  Jjotos,  bk. 
xii).  A  more  general  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  is  based  by  Hindi!  philosophers  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  three  cosmic  qualities  of  sattwa^  i.  e. 
piirity  or  goodnei« ;  rajaSf  i.  e.  tronbledness  or  passion ; 
and  tamagt  L  e.  darkness  or  sin,  with  which  the  human 
soul  mav  become  endued.  On  this  basis  Manu  and 
other  writers  built  an  elaborate  theorv  of  the  various 

m 

births  to  which  the  soul  may  be  subject.  Manu 
teaches  that  "souls  endued  with  the  quality  ai saitwa 
attain  the  condition  of  deities ;  those  having  the  qual- 
ity of  rajas,  the  condition  of  men ;  and  those  having 
the  quality  of  tatnaSj  the  condition  of  beasts."  The 
Buddhistic  belief  in  transmigration  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindds,  and  agrees  with  it  in 
principle,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  the  imaginary  de- 
tail in  which  it  was  worked  out.  To  enlarge  here  on 
this  difference  is  not  necessary,  and  yet  it  will  not  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  one  great  difference  which  sep- 
arates the  notions  of  one  class  of  Buddhists  from  those 
of  the  rest,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Brahmanic 
HindCks.  While  other  Hindis  believe  that  the  same 
aool  appears  at  the  several  births,  the  Southern  Buddh- 
ists teach  that  the  succession  of  existences  is  a  suc- 
cession of  souls;  that  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  is 
"^  extinguished,"  and  nothing  remains  but  the  good  and 
bad  acts  performed  in  life ;  the  result  of  these  acts  be- 
comes the  seed  of  a  new  life,  which  soul  is  the. necessary 
product  of  the  soul  of  the  former  life.  This  dogma  is 
illustrated  by  various  similes,  e.g.  "One  lamp  is  kindled 
at  another;  the  light  of  the  fonner  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  latter,  but,  nevertheless,  without  thb  the 
other  light  <x>uld  not  have  originated." 

%  Egypt — According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, the  human  race  originated  after  the  pure  gods 
and  spirits  had  left  the  earth ;  and  this  they  did  be- 
cause the  daemons,  who  inhabited  the  earth,  had  revolt- 
ed against  them,  and  tainted  it  with  guilt.  In  order 
that  the  daemons  might  purify  themselves,  the  gods 
created  human  bodies,  so  that  in  them  they  might  ex- 
piate their  guilu  These  earthly  bodies,  united  to  the 
diemons,  are  the  human  race,  and  human  life  is  mere- 
ly intended  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul.  All  the 
precepts  regulating  the  course  of  life  are  laid  down  by 
the  Egyptians  for  this  end,  and  the  judgment  after 
death  in  the  palace  of  Osiris  decides  whether  it  has 
been  attained  or  not.  If  it  has  not,  then  the  soul  must 
return  to  the  eanh,  to  renew  its  expiations,  either  in  a 
human  body,  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  in  a  plant. 
Hatter  was  believed  to  be  a  substantial  reality;  and 
the  material  form  that  was  once  united  with  spirit  in 
the  one  being  of  man  was  believed  to  maintain  that 
connection  so  long  as  the  material  fiirra  remained. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  practice  of  embalming  the  dead, 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  soul  into  other  forms. 

8.  Persia, — The  transmigration  of  souls  was  also  a 


tenet  of  the  Persian  religion  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster, 
and  was  derived,  with  the  language  of  Avesta,  from  In- 
dian sources.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,who  lived  before 
the  age  of  Zoroaster,  taught  the  doctrine,  and  Pythago- 
ras received  it  in  Babylon  from  the  Msgi  (q.  v.). 

4.  In  Greece,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  did  not 
become  the  belief  of  the  people,  but  was  contine<l  to  the 
mysteries  and  tenets  of  philosophers,  who  probably  re* 
oeived  it  from  Egypt  or  India.  According  to  some, 
Tliales  was  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who  propounded 
it;  according  to  others,  Pherecydes,  the  teacher  of  Py- 
thagoras. It  was  subsequently  greatly  developed  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  The  Greek  mysteries  M-ere,  in 
fact,  not  only  a  school  in  which  metempsychosis  was 
taught,  but  an  indispensable  grade  or  lodge  through 
which  all  of  the  aspirants  must  pass  before  they  could 
be  purified  and  go  on  to  higher  stages  of  existence. 
In  the  system  of  Plato  transmigration  had  a  remedial 
function,  and  the  soul  could  attain  to  divinity  onlv  bv 
a  varied  probation  of  ten  thousand  years.  The  Epicu- 
reans denied  it,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  generally 
inculcated  as  one  <»f  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  mys- 
teries. The  Neo-Platonists,  who  believed  in  magic,  as- 
sumed the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  as  a  natural  in- 
heritance. 

5.  A  monff  the  Jews  the  doctrine  of  transmigration — 
the  Gilfful  Neshamoth — was  taught  in  the  mystical  sys- 
tem of  the  Cabala  (q.  t.).  "All  the  souls,"  says  the 
Zohar^  or  Book  of  Light,  "are  subject  to  the  trials  of 
transmigration ;  and  men  do  not  know  vi^ich  are  the 
ways  of  the  Most  High  in  their  regard.  They  do  not 
know  how  many  transformations  and  mysterious  trials 
they  must  undergo;  how  many  souls  and  spirits  come 
to  this  world  without  returning  to  the  palace  of  the  di- 
vine king. . . .  The  souls  must  re-enter  the  absolute  sub- 
stance whence  they  have  emerged.  But  to  accomplish 
this  end  they  must  develop  all  the  perfections,  the  germ 
of  which  is  planted  in  them ;  and  if  they  have  not  ful- 
filled this  condition  during  one  life,  they  must  commence 
another,  a  third,  and  so  forth,  until  they  have  acquired 
the  condition  which  fits  them  for  reunion  with  God. 
On  the  ground  of  this  doctrine  it  was  held,  for  instance, 
that  the  soul  of  Adam  migrated  into  David,  and  will 
come  into  the  Messiah;  that  the  soul  of  Japheth  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Simeon,  and  the  soul  of  Terah  migrated 
into  Job.  Modem  Cabalists — for  instance,  Isaac  Loria 
— have  imagined  that  divine  grace  sometimes  assists  a 
soul  in  its  career  of  expiation  by  allowing  it  to  occupy 
the  same  body  together  with  another  soul,  when  both 
are  to  supplement  each  other,  like  the  blind  and  the 
lame.  Sometimes  only  one  of  these  souls  requires  the 
supplement  of  virtue,  which  it  obtains  from  the  other 
soul,  better  provided  than  its  partner.  The  latter  soul 
then  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  the  other  soul, 
and  bears  it  under  her  heart  as  a  pregnant  woman. 
Hence  the  name  of  gestation  or  impregnation  is  given 
to  this  strange  association  of  two  souls. 

J  6.  Of  the  iJntidSj  it  is  told  by  classical  writers  that 
they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  its 
migration  after  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  death. 
Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  they  imagined 
such -migrations  to  take  place;  but,  to  judge  from  their 
religious  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  lo<iked 
upon  transmigration  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul 
and  preparing  it  for  eternal  life. 

7.  Norse, — A  very  poetical  form  of  belief  in  transmi- 
gration is  found  in  Germanic  mythology,  according  to 
which  the  soul,  before  entering  its  divine  abode,  assumes 
certain  forms  or  animates  certain  objects,  in  which  it 
lives  for  a  short  period — as  a  tree,  a  rose,  a  vine,  a  but- 
terfly, a  pigeon,  etc. 

8.  Among  the  early  Christians,  Jerome  relates,  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  was  taught  as  a  traditional 
and  esoteric  one,  which  was  only  communicated  to  a  se- 
lect few.  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans  welcomed  it,  and 
the  more  speculative  or  mystical  of  the  Church  fathers 
found  in  it  a  ready  explanation  uf  the  fall  of  man  and 
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the  doctrine  of  evil  spiritai  This  considerable  step  to- 
wards reconciling  the  existence  of  suffering  with  that 
of  a  merciful  God  was  distinctly  set  forth  by  Porphyry 
and  Origen,  and  passed,  in  all  probability,  with  all  the 
strange  heresies  of  "  Illumination,"  through  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Cairene  House  of  Sight  and  the  Knights 
Templars,  into  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  obscure  sects  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  Taborites,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Hussites,  are  said  to  have  accepted  the 
doctrine. 

One  great  philosopher,  at  least,  of  modem  times,  G.  £. 
Lessing,  accounted  for  human  pn^ress  by  a  species  of 
transmigration.  He  argues  that  the  soul  is  a  simple 
being  capable  of  infinite  conceptions,  which  are  obtain- 
ed in  an  infinite  succession  of  time.  The  order  and 
measure  of  the  acquisition  of  these  conceptions  are  the 
senses.  These,  at  present,  are  five;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  have  always  been  the  same.  Nature, 
never  taking  a  leap,  most  have  gone  through  all  the 
lower  stages  before  it  arrived  at  that  which  it  occupies 
now. . . .  And  since  nature  contains  many  subsunces  and 
powers  which  are  not  accessible  to  those  senses  with 
which  it  is  now  endowed,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  future  stages  at  which  the  soul  will  have  as 
many  senses  as  correspond  with  the  powers  of  nature. 

9.  Modem  Savaffea.—ProhBbXy  the  lowest  forms  of 
this  belief  are  those  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa  and  America,  which  hold  that  the  sotd,  immedi- 
ately after  death,  must  look  out  for  a  new  owner,  enter- 
ing, if  need  be,  even  the  body  of  an  animaL  Some  of 
the  Africans  assume  that  the  soul  will  choose  with  pre- 
dilection the  body  of  a  person  of  similar  rank  to  that  of 
its  former  owner,  or  a  near  relation  of  his.  They  there- 
fore frequently  bur>'  their  dead  near  the  houses  of  their 
relatives  in  order  to  enable  the  souls  of  the  former  to 
occupy  the  ncwly-bom  children  of  the  latter,  and  the 
princeh'  souls  to  re-enter  the  princely  family ;  and  some- 
times holes  are  dug  in  the  grave  to  facilitate  the  sours 
egress  from  it. 

In  North  America  some  tribes  slaughter  their  cap- 
tives to  feed  with  their  blood  such  souls  in  suspense. 
The  negro  widows  of  Matamba  are  especially  afraid  of 
the  souls  of  their  husbands;  for  at  the  death  of  these 
they  immediately  throw  themselves  into  the  water  to 
drown  their  husbands'  souls,  which  otherwise,  they  im- 
agine, would  cling  to  them.  The  natives  of  Madagas- 
car seem  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  transmi- 
gration; for  in  the  hut  where  a  man  is  about  to  die 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  in  order  to  catch  the  out- 
going soul  and  to  breathe  it  into  the  body  of  another 
man  at  the  point  of  death. 

See  Metemptychons  by  a  Modem  Pythagorean,  in 
Blaclaoood's  Mag.  xix,  511 ;  ConfeatUms  of  a  Metemp- 
tychosiajifXXi  Fraset^i  J/a^. xii,496;  Blunt, IHct of  Hijtt. 
Theology,  s.  v.;  Chambert*8  Encyclop,  e.  v.;  Delitzsch, 
Bibiical  Psychology,  p.  646;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World;  Hendnck,  Christianity ;  HArdy,  Buddhism,  art. 
**  Metempsychosis  ;*'  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy 
(see  Index).    * 

Transportation  is  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
removing  or  translation  of  a  minister  from  one  parish  or 
congpregation  to  another. 

Tranaubatantiatlon  (diange  of  substance),  sl  word 
applied  to  the  alleged  conversion  or  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  time  the  ofiiciat- 
ing  priest  utters  the  words  of  consecration. 

I.  The  Term, — Probablv  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
word  transubstantiatio  was  Peter  Damin  (Erposiiio  Can. 
Miss.  cap.  vii ;  Mai,  Script,  Vet.  Nov.  ColL  VI,  ii,  215), 
A.D.  988-1072;  though  similar  expressions,  such  as  trans- 
itio,  had  previously  been  employe<i.  Its  use  was,  how- 
ever, limited,  and  in  the  12th  century  was  becoming 
very  rare.  Its  first  appearance  as  a  term  accepted  and 
recognised  by  the  Church  is  in  the  first  of  the  Seventy 
Constitutions  presented  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran 


(1215)  by  Innocent  HI,  and  tacitly  adopted  by  that 
council,  llie  term  thus  adopted  by  the  Western  Church 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  term 
Metousiosis  (M«rov<TfUHrcc)T  which  was  formally  adopt<- 
ed,  in  the  "Orthodox  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church  of  the  East,*'  in  1643;  and  in 
Art.  xvii  of  the  Council  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Jerusalem, 
in  1672. 

The  Church  of  England  never  adopted  the  word 
" transubstantiation"  in  any  formal  document;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  fixini?  it 
upon  the  Latin  Church,  the  sacred  synod  of  the  English 
Church  was  declaring,  in  the  28th  art.  of  Religion,  **  Pa* 
nis  et  vini  Transubstantiatio  in  Eucharistia  ex  sacris 
Uteris  probari  non  potest,  sed  apertis  Scripture  verbis 
adversatur  et  multarum  superstitionum  dedit  occasio- 
nem"  (A.D.  1552).  This  partof  Art.  xxviii  now  stands  in 
English  in  the  following  form :  **  Transubstantiation  (or 
the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine)  in  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but 
is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthrow- 
eth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament-,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  superstitions"  (A.D.  1571). 

II.  The  Doctrine. — In  the  Confession  of  the  Svnod  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  transubstantiation  ia  thus 
defined :  **  There  is  only  one  universal  Church,  beyond 
which  no  man  can  in  any  way  be  saved.  In  which  Je- 
sus Christ  is  himself  the  priest  and  sacrifice,  whose  body 
and  blood  are  really  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  being  transub^ 
stantiafed,  the  bread  into  the  body  and  the  wine  into  the 
blood,  by  divine  power.*'  By  the  institution  of  Corpus 
Christi  Day  by  pope  Urban  lY  in  1264  and  pope  Clem- 
ent V  in  1811  at  the  Synod  of  Vienne,  the  doctrine  in 
question  was  expressed  in  a  liturgical  form  and  its  pop- 
ularitv  secured.  Henceforth  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
formed  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  ritual, 
and  reflected  new  glory  upon  the  priesthood. 

The  change  effected  by  transubstantiation  is  declared 
to  be  so  perfect  and  complete  that,  by  connecti<Hi  and 
concomitance,  the  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ  coexist 
with  his  flesh  and  blood  under  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine ;  and  thus  the  elements,  and  even*  particle  there- 
of, contain  Christ  whole  and  entire — divinity,  humanity, 
soul,  body,  and  blood,  with  all  their  component  parts. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine  except  the  acci- 
dents. The  whole  God  and  man  Christ  Jesus  is  con- 
tained in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of 
the  bread,  and  every  drop  of  the  wine.  The  natural 
result  of  such  a  doctrine  is  the  elevation  of  the  Host  for 
adoration,  a  practice  unknown  till  the  rise  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation 
that  it  had  the  belief  and  approval  of  the  early  fathera 
of  the  Church.  Bingham  {Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  xv,  ch.  v, 
§  4)  asserts  that  **  the  ancient  fathers  have  declared  as 
plainly  as  words  can  make  it  that  the  change  made  in  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  by  consecration  is  not  soch 
a  change  as  destroys  their  nature  and  substance,  but 
only  alters  their  qualities,  and  elevates  them  to  a  spirit- 
ual use,  as  is  done  in  many  other  consecrations,  where 
the  qualities  of  things  are  much  altered  without  any 
real  change  of  substance.**  We  give  some  extracts  fiom 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham.  Thus  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  {I)e  Bapt.  Christi,  iii,  869),*"  This  altsr  before 
which  we  stand  is  but  common  stone  in  its  nature  .  .  . 
but  after  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
has  received  a  benediction,  it  is  a  holy  table,  an  im- 
maculate altar,  not  to  be  touched  by  any  but  the  priests, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  bread  also 
at  first  is  but  common  bread,  but  when  once  it  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  holy  mystery,  it  is  made  and  called  the  body 
of  Christ."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech,  Myst,  iii,  note 
3), "  Beware  that  you  take  not  this  ointment  to  be  ban 
ointment;  for  as  the  bread  in  the  eucharist,  after  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  mere  bread,  bat  the 
body  of  Christ,  so  this  holy  ointment,  after  invocation, 
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18  not  bare  or  common  ointment,  but  it  is  the  gift  or 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  hia  presence 
and  divine  nature  makes  it  efficacious.*'  Chrysostom,  in 
his  famous  JCpistle  to  Ccuarivsy  explaining  the  two  nat- 
area  of  Christ — that  he  had  both  a  human  and  a  divine 
Bubstance  in  reality — says,  "  As  the  bread,  before  it  is 
aanctitied,  is  called  bread,  but  after  the  divine  grace  has 
aanctlHed  it  by  the  mediation  of  the  priest  it  is  no 
longer  called  bread,  but  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  though  the  nature  of  bread  remain  in 
it,  and  they  are  not  said  to  be  two,  but  one  body  of  the 
Son ;  so  here,  the  divine  nature  residing  or  dwelling  in 
the  human  body,  they  both  together  make  one  Son  and 
one  Person."  When  this  passage  was  first  produced  by 
Peter  Martyr,  it  was  looked  upon  as  so  unanswerable 
that  the  Rumish  Church  declared  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
it  was  stolen  from  the  Lambeth  Library  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  Theodoret  plainly  says  that  the 
bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  own  nature  after 
conaecration.  Augustine,  instructing  the  newly  bap- 
tized respecting  the  sacrament,  tells  them  that  what 
they  saw  upon  the  altar  was  bread  and  the  cup,  as  their 
own  eyes  could  testify  to  them;  but  what  their  faith  re- 
quired to  be  instructed  about  was  that  the  bread  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  etc  Answering  an  objection,  supposed 
to  be  urged,  that  Christ  had  taken  his  body  to  heaven, 
Augustine  replies,  "These  things,  my  brethren,  are 
therefore  called  sacraments,  because  in  them  one  thing 
18  seen  and  another  is  understood.  That  which  is  seen 
haa  a  bodily  appearance;  that  which  is  understood  has 
a  spiritual  fniit.**  lie  also  says  that  ^  this'very  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  consequently 
it  ooold  not  be  his  natural  body  in  the  substance,  but 
only  sacramentally.  The  natural  body  of  Christ  is  only 
in  heaven,  but  the  sacrament  has  the  name  of  his  body, 
because,  though  in  outward,  visible,  and  corporeal  ap- 
pearance it  is  only  bread,  yet  it  is  attended  with  a  spirits 
ual  fruit."  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (A.D.  680),  speak- 
ing  of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  says,  **  The  bread,  because 
it  nourishes  and  strengthens  our  bodies,  is  therefore 
called  the  body  of  Christ;  and  the  wine,  because  it 
creates  bkx>d  in  our  flesh,  is  called  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Now,  these  two  things  are  visible,  but,  being,  sanctified 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  become  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  body**  (De  Eccle$.  Offit,  i,  18).  From  the  time  of 
Paachasius  this  doctrine  had  been  the  subject  of  angry 
contention,  and  one  of  its  bitterest  opponents  was  the 
able  scholastic  writer  Duns  Sootus,  whose  opinions  were 
maintaiued  in  the  11th  century  by  Berengarius  and  his 
numerous  foUowersL 

III.  A  rguments, — The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  defended  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  last  supper, "  This  is  my 
body,"  "  This  b  my  blood."  From  these  words  it  is  ar- 
f^ed  that  there  is  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ's 
bMiy,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  miracle  of  a  change 
.of  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine.  In  answer,  it  is 
urged, 

1.  The  acoouota  which  the  Romanists  give  of  this 
supposed  miracle  are  at  variance  with  their  own  state- 
ment of  it.  In  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
miracle  of  Moses'  rod,  every  one  would  say  ^  the  md 
waa  changed  into  a  wrpenlC  (all  the  attributes  of  this 
last  being  present),  not  rice  vtna;  so  that  by  Roman- 
ises' own  account  it  is  Christ's  body  and  blood  that  are 
eiuxngfd  mlo  bread  and  wme, 

Wherever  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  Old  or  New 
Test.,  as  in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  or  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  such  change  was 
obvious  to  the  tentea :  the  appeal,  in  fact,  for  the  real- 
ity of  the  miracle  is  to  the  senses;  while,  therefore,  we 
might  admit  that  if  i^  Romish  priest  were  to  assert  that 
be  had  converted  our  Saviour's  body  into  bread  and 
.wine,  he  was  safe  as  far  as  the  senses  go,  we  should  hold, 
per  amlra,  that  if  he  professed  to  have  turned  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  body 
^nd  blood  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  senses.    We  had 


bread  and  wine  before  the  consecration ;  we  have,  as  to 
sensfj  bread  and  wine  ajhr.  In  the  whole  hbtory  of 
miracles,  nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  known ;  nor 
can  we,  under  such  circumstances,  admit  that  the  al- 
leged change  has  taken  place.  Suppose  Aaron's  rod 
to  have  remained  still  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  rod, 
could  Pharaoh  and  his  court  believe  it  to  be  now  a  ser- 
pent? 

2.  The  late  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion has  been  alleged  as  one  reason  for  its  rejection,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  point  worthy  of  considerable  notice. 
If,  however,  it  bad  been  m  early  as  the  superstitious 
veneration  for  relics  and  images,  it  would  have  been  but 
an  ancient  error. 

3.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  not  blinded 
by  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  our  Lord's  words,  ^  This 
is  my  txxly,"  are  mere  figurative  expressions ;  and  that 
they  were  no  more  likely  to  be  designed  to  be  received 
literally  than  the  declarations  made  by  our  Lord  that  he 
was  a  "  vine,"  a  "  lamb,"  a  "  door,"  a  "  way,"  a  "  light." 

4.  Besides,  such  a  transubstantiation  is  so  opposite  to 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  as  completely  to  undermine 
the  whole  proof  of  all  the  miracles  by  which  God  has 
confirmed  revelation.  According  to  such  a  transubstan- 
tiation, the  same  body  is  alive  and  dead  at  once,  and 
may  be  in  a  million  of  different  places  whole  and  entire 
at  the  same  instant  of  time ;  accidents  remain  without 
a  substance,  and  substance  without  accidents;  and  a 
part  of  Christ's  body  is  equal  to  the  whole.  It  is  also 
contrary  to  the  end  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  to  repre- 
sent and  commemorate  Christ,  not  to  believe  that  he  is 
corporeally  present  (1  Cor.  ix,  24,  25). 

6.  The  practical  evil  of  this  and  of  oonsubstantiation 
(q.  V.)  is  that  it  leads  to  the  paying  divine  adoration  to 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  the  still  more  noxious  superstition 
of  thinking  that  Christ's  body  can  be  received  and  act 
like  a  medicine  on  one  who  is  "not  considering  the 
Lord's  body,"  as,  e.  g.,  an  infant,  or  a  man  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

See  Blunt,  DicL  offfist.  Theol  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faith$ 
of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq.  (see  Index) ; 
Brown,  Compendiumy  p.  618;  Cosen,  On  Transubstantia" 
tion  (1858);  Hagenbach, /^is/. o/'/>oc^rwt«  (see  Index); 
Hill,  English  Monasticitm  (Lond.  1867) ;  Kidder,  Mes- 
giahj  iii,  80;  Knott,  On  the  Supper  of  our  lA>rd  (1858); 
Smith,  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  dial.  6;  Thirl- 
wall,  Transubstantiation. '  What  Is  Itf  (1869);  Van 
Oosterzee,  Christ,  Doffmat,  (see  Index);  Watson,  Bibli* 
cal  Diet,  s.  V. 

Trap  (^tZ7^*1^,  mohesh^  Josh,  xxiii,  13,  a  snare,  as 
elsewhere  rendered;  rnsbis.  nuilkddeth,  Job  xviii,  10, 
a  nooie ;  tT^H^^,  mashchtth,  Jer.  v,  26,  a  destroyei;  as 
elsewhere;  and  so  ^iipa,  Rom.  xi,  9,  lit.  the  chase^. 
See  Hunting. 

Trapp,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  in  1601, 
and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  school- 
master at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  vicar  of  Weston-on- 
Avon  from  1624  until  his  death,  in  1669.  He  M-mte, 
God^e  Love-Tokens  (Lond.  1637,  ^to)  i—Theologia  Tkeo- 
loffice  (1641, 8vo) : — Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  viz. : 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  (1646, 4to) ;  A  U  the  Epistles  and 
the  Revelation  of  St,  John  (1647,  4to;  2d  ed.  1649,  4lo) ; 
All  the  New  Testament  (1647,  2  vols,  4to;  new  ed.  1663, 
imp.  8vo);  Pentateuch  (1650,  4to;  2d  ed.  1654.  4to); 
Joshua  to  2d  Chronicles ;  Provei-bs,  Ecclesiastes,  ami 
Songs  of  Solomon  ( 1650,  4to ) ;  The  Tttelre  Minor 
Prophets  (1654,  fol.);  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  and 
the  Psalms  (1656,  fol.;  2d  ed.  1657,  fol.);  Proverbs  to 
Daniel  (1656,  fol.)  — all  published  together  in  1662  (5 
vols.  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  «- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Trapp,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cherrington,  Gloucestershire,  in  November,  1679. 
Educated  at  first  by  his  father,  he  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  master  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
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ud  ID  1695  entered  Widhain  College  in  (lis 
Mme  cily.     He  wu  chown  ■  relluw  of  hii 
cuIIfkc  in  1704,  anJ  tfnt  pmfeawi  i>f  puelry 
in  1708.     In  1709-10  be  acted  u  minie«t 
fur  Dr.  Sactieveiell  un  bit  memorable  trial, 
and  in  1711  waa  appointed  chaplain  Ui  Sir 
CmiMantine  I'hippn,  lunl  chancellur  at  Ire- 
land.    In  I'iO  he  was  pr««en(ed  lo  Ihe  rec- 
luiy  ot  Uauntiey,  Wiliahire,  which  be  re- 
UKned  in  1721  Tur  the  vicarage  or  (he  united 
pariahea  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
and  8t.  Leunaid'a,  Fuuer  Lane,  Loiiilan.    He 
received  hia  d^ree  of  D.U.  from  Oilbrd  in 
February,  1727.     He  waa,  in  1783,  preferred 
lo  the  rectorr  of  Harlington,  Middie«ex,  by 
lord  tbilingbroke,  whoae  chaplain  he  had  pre- 
viously been.    In  I7S4  he  Kas  elected  one  uf 
the  joint  lecturera  of  St.  Martin'«-in-the- 
FieliU.    He  die<l  at  Harlington,  Nov.22, 1747. 
Mr.  Trapp  waa  a  hard  aUideni,  and  publiibed 
niimeroua  works,  viz.,  FraUdionii  Potlicir, 
etc  (Oxon.  1711-19,  8  volt.  8vo),  being  liia 
La(in  lecture*  u  professor  of  poe(iy: — A  ^ 
hnimatin,  ttc^  in  several  discourses  (col-  i 
lected  in  17'^,  S  vula.  *m.  8vd)  -.—The  ^mid  3 
uf  ViiyU  TroHMbUed  inia  /Slant  Vene  (1718,  ? 
2  vol*.  4(a)  ■.—KrpUmatory  SiAn  m  lie  Four  ? 
Getpdt,  etc  (1747-4)*,  2  volt.  Bvot  Uxfonl,  * 
1775,  Svo;  1806,  8vo) :— beaides  poema,  aer- r 
tnon*,  (beological  tracts,  etc    See  Chalmers,  ' 
Bvg.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Allibune,  BicL  of  Brit,  and 
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austerity  of  lit  rule.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Cistereian 
abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Normandy  during  the  abbacy  of 
Kancii  (q.  v.).  This  prelate  had  been  grossly  addicted 
to  senaual  pleaaurea,  and  had  also  evinced  coniideralile 
fundnea*  fur  scbnlarly  pursuit*:  but  his  conscience  be- 
came awakened,  aiul  he  was  transformed  into  an  intense 
ascetic  He  renounced  all  the  benelicet  he  possesseil 
except  that  of  La  Trappe;  and  when  he  had  repaired 
the  buildinga  of  that  abliey,  he  undertoolc  the  restara- 
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of  strict  benaliclines, 
regular  abhot.  In  I67A  lie  causeil  the  members  o(  the 
onler  to  renew  their  vow*,  and  imposed  on  Ihem  (he 
ailditionil  obligation  to  preserve  unchanged  all  bit  ai- 
rangemeiitt  and  rules. 

This  immutable  rule  obliges  (he  Trappiala  (o  ticep 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  with  pillow  also  of  alraw,  placed  on 
a  board  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  They  must  rise 
a(  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Eleven  hours  of  their 
day  are  devoted  to  praycn  and  masses,  Ihe  remaining 
boun  to  hard  labor  performed  in  slrict  silence.  Scien- 
liHc  pursuits  are  furblddeii.  The  Trappiit's  thoughts 
are  ti,  be  direcled  only  to  repentance  and  death.  His 
only  speech,  apart  from  hymns  and  prayers,  is  the  re- 

consuiil  fast  in  the  pUinncM  and  frugality  of  bis  fooil, 
which  is  served  upon  a  bare  table.    After  tiipper  and 

for  a  time  upon  the  grave  he  is  (o  occupy  after  death, 

and  at  seven  in  winter.  The  onler  contain*  lay- 
brotheTs,  professora,  and  /t-irei  duntuu,  i.  e.  lemporar)' 
associalet.  It*  garb  conaiais  of  a  long  robe  with  wide 
sleeves  of  coarse  grayish-white  wool;  a  black  woollen 
cowl  with  two  strips  a  fuoi  wide  which  reach  down  lo 
the  knee;  a  broad  girdle  of  Uack  leather,  from  which 
■re  suspended  a  rotary  and  a  knife,  symbols  of  devo- 
tion and  toil;  and  wooden  shoes.  In  the  choir  a  dark- 
blown  mantle  with  sleeve^  and  a  cowl  of  like  color,  are 
won;.    The  lay-brothers  wear  gray  habits. 

Kance's  immoderate  austeriiy  occasioned  the  death 
of  a  number  of  monks,  and  brought  upon  him  the  ceii- 
Mie  of  many  critica.    His  averaiDii  la  literary  employ- 
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menis  was  also  condemned,  among  others  by  Habillun 
ialheTTailida  iludeiMoniuliqiirtHeB]').  'The  order 
did  not  spread  beyond  i(s  original  limits  until  tttn  the 
fuunder's  death  (Oct.  IS,  17U0},  and  has  iievet  become 
very  strong  in  its  numbers.  A  female  branch  was  in- 
stituted at  Clocet,  Fiance,  in  ITOS,  by  princess  Louise 
de  (Jonde.  The  revolution  expelled  the  Trapgiista  from 
France,  but  (hey  established  ibemselvet  in  Valsainie, 
Freibonrg,  Switzerland,  where  a  monastery  founded  by 
Augustine  I'EMrange  (1791)  waa  made  an  abbey  by  I'iua 
VI,  and  Augustine  placed  at  its  head.  Again  assailed  bv 
(he  French  and  compelleil  to  Hee,  the  Trappisis  found  a 

disliked,  hDwe\'er,  and  found  no  settled  home  uniil  after 

covered  Iheir  original  abbey  of  La  Trappe.  Other  sta- 
tions were  established,  among  them  a  female  cuiivent 
near  London.  In  I8.S4  a  papal  decretal  consolidated  the 
Trappiats  into  a  Cimgrfgution  dn  RrUyUtii  Ciitfrnm 
de  .V.  n.  de  la  Trappt.  They  poeaess  settlements  in 
Algiers  and  Korth  America,  but  are  chiefly  found  in 
France.  See  the  AllgoH. Darmil, KiirAfnaitvug.  IKJI, 
p.  1424;  181(2,  p.  90,  119;  lltSS,  p.  1464;  ISSf,  p.  I(1H7; 
Chateaubriand,  I'ic  dt  Ranri  (Par.  1841) ;  liiitert,  Oiden 
d.  Trap/oMlm  (Darmat.  18S3). 

In  1861  Muard  founded  an  order  of  Trappisl  preach- 
ers in  the  bishopric  of  Sens,  who  established  themselves 
in  a  convent  near  Avallon.  They  observe  the  Trappti 
rule  and  wear  tbehalHt  of  the  order,  but  b}' dispensation 
are  allowed  lo  break  the  vow  of  nience  and  serrc  (he 
Church  by  preaching.  See  Drr  Katialit.  Sep(.  1851, 
p.JBStq.i  Herzag,ff(a^£iKyjt/[iri.a.v.;  Helyot^Qii/iti 

Traak,  John,  a  Sabbaurian  Puritan,  was  a  native 
of  Somersetshire,  and,  afier  being  a  svboolmasier  imlil 
he  was  thiny-f.Hir  year*  of  age,  became  a  preacher  in 
London  about  1617.  He  was  at  Bret  refuted  ordination 
by  thebiahop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  "afterwanls  got 
order*  and  began  to  vent  his  <^niona."  He  enjtnneil 
Mvere  asceticism  upon  bis  followers,  inducing  them  Ui 
last  three  ilayt  at  a  time,  alleging  that  the  Ihird  day's 
fast  would  bring  them  to  the  cnndilion  ofjuttified  saints, 
according  to  I  he  promise  "  afier  two  days  he  will  revive 
us;  in  th«  third  day  he  will  laite  ns  up,  and  we  ahall 
live  in  hie  Hghl"  (Hot.  vi,  I).    Among  other  precepia 
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strictly  enforced  by  Trask  was  that  of  doing  evenrthing 
by  tbe  law  of  Scriptare,  having  been  converted  to  this 
riew  by  the  argonients  of  Hamlet  Jackson.  Trask  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers  ceremonial  customs  respecting 
dress  and  domestic  life;  required  Jewish  strictness  in 
the  observance  of  Sunday;  and  eventually  adopted  Sat- 
niday  as  the  babbath.  On  April  1,  1684,  the  commis- 
sioners for  eodesiastical  causes  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  all  separatists,  novelists,  and  sectaries,  among  whom 
the  Traskists  were  named.  Trask  was  brought  before 
the  Star-chamber,  where  his  Judaizing  opinions  and 
practices  were  refuted  by  bishop  Andrewes,  and  he  was 
put  in  the  pillory.  He  is  said  to  have  afterwards  re- 
canted his  errors,  but  became  an  Antinomian  before  his 
death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  given.  His  followers 
bef^an  to  be  called  Seventh-day  men  about  the  year 
1700.  The  published  works  of  Trask  are,  Sermon  on 
Mark  xvi,  16  (Lond.  1615, 8vo)  -.^Treatise  of  Liberty 
from  Judaism  (I620,4to)  .—Power  of  Preaching  (16-23, 
8ro): — The  True  Gospel,  e/c.f  from  the  Reproach  of  a 
New  Gospel  (1636,  sm.  12mo).  See  Paget,  /Teresiogrn- 
phg  (1662,  p.  161,  Ifri) ;  Baker,  ChronicU ;  Fuller,  Church 
JJUiory  of  Greai  Britain;  Brooke  Puritans ;  Chamber- 
lain, Present  State  of  England  for  1702,  p.  258.— Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  AlUbone,  Diet  of  £rU,  and  A  mer. 
A  ulAors,  %  v. 

Traskites.    See  Trask,  John. 

TratithBon,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Tyrolese  fam- 
ily which  furnished  two  representatives  to  the  episcopal 
office  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  former  of  these  was 
twenty- first  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  died  in  1702.  The 
latter,  Johann  Joseph,  Count  Trauthson  and  Falcken- 
stein,  was  bom  in  1704  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  lie  stud- 
ied (and  possibly  at  Rome  and  Sienna),  became  canon 
and  provost,  and  in  1751  was  made  prince-archbishop  of 
Vienna.  He  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  he  uiged 
his  clergy  to  prefer  the  presentation  of  necessary  truths 
to  that  of  merely  useful  truths  in  their  sermons,  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  excessive  zeal  expended  in  the 
preaching  of  the  merits  of  saints,  while  but  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  merits  of  Christ. 
Hti  also  condemned  the  introduction  of  odd  or  laughable 
elements  into  the  preaching.  This  circular  occasioned 
^feat  excitement,  and  called  forth  a  number  of  apologet- 
ical  and  polemical  tracts,  which  are  enumerated  in  A  eta 
IfuL  EccL  xviii,  1008  sq. ;  Heinsius,  Kirchenhist.  iv,  829 
aq. ;  and  Henke,  Kirchmgesch,  v,  292  sq.  Many  Protes- 
tants suspected  that  the  archbishop  had  understated  the 
tenets  of  his  Church  in  order  to  win  over  uninformed 
Protestants,  and  many  Romanists  chained  him  with  hav- 
ing begun  the  betrayal  of  the  Church.  Both,  however, 
were  mistaken.  Trauthson  was  influenced  by  the  "  en- 
lightenment** of  his  time,  but  was  none  tbe  less  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  letter  was,  how- 
ever, productive  of  no  special  resnits.  Maria  Theresa 
appointed  him  chief  director  of  studies  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  and  director  of  the  Theresianum,  and  pope 
Benedict  XIV  made  him  cardinal  in  1756.  He  per- 
Miaded  the  curia  to  reduce  the  number  of  festivals  in 
his  diocese.  He  died  March  10,  1757.  His  pastoral 
letter  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  See 
Von  Einem,  Vers,  einer  roUst,  Kirchengesch,  d.  18.  Jahrh. 
(Leips.  1782  sq.),  i,  554, 590;  Schriickh,  Kirchengesch.  vii, 
309-313;  I^eben  d,  CardinaU  d,  IS,  Jahrh,  iii,  260.-.Her. 
sog,  Real-Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Travelling  (prop,  some  form  of  n^M,  ardch,  e»- 
P^^^y  '^^^  OTHicA,  a  traveller;  fem.  rtfl'^JSC,  orechdh, 
a  ^  travelling  company"*  [Gen.  xxsvii,  25 ;  Isa.  xxi,  13], 
L  e.  caravan)  in  the  East  is  still  much  more  cumbersome 
than  with  us,  since  it  is  almost  exclusively  undertaken 
solely  on  errands  of  business,  and  rarely  for  purposes  of 
pleasure.  Its  laboriousness  is  partly  occasioned  by  the 
saiidv  and  desert  nature  of  the  countrv,  which  often  re- 
quires  way-marits  to  be  set  up  for  guidance  (Arrian, 
Exped,  Alex*  v,  26);  partly  by  the  bad  and  neglected 
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roads  (comp.  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  578),  especially  in  winter 
[see  Road]  :  partly  by  the  general  absence  of  proper 
hotels  [see  Imn]  ;  and  partly  by  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  infUt  the  country  in  general  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi,  26). 
See  Robber.  Commerce  (q.  v.)  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  caravans  (q.  v.),  which  carry  all  necessaries  with  them, 
and  are  often  so  large  as  to  seem  like  a  considerable  army 
(see  Wellsted,  Reisen,  p.  227).  Part  of  the  company  is 
always  armed,  and  constitutes  the  van  and  rear  guard 
(see  Olivier,  Voyage,  vi,  329  sq.).  In  the  desert  a  local 
guide  is  usually  employed  (comp.  Numb,  x,  31),  and  a 
beacon-fire  as  a  standanl  by  night  (see,  generally,  Jahn, 
ArchdoL  I,  ii,  17  aq.).  Single  travellers  in  the  interior 
of  the  well-inhabited  country,  or  in  Palestine  proper, 
usually  ride  upon  asses  ( 1  Sam.  xxv,  20, 42 ;  2  Sam.  x vii, 
23;  1  Kings  ii,40;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15;  oomp.  Luke  x, 
34) ;  tourists,  however,  and  sheiks,  upon  horses;  and  in 
some  instances  wagons  were  anciently  used  as  vehicles 
(1  Kings  xii,  18 ;  2  Kings  xix,  21 ;  Acts  viii,  28)  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  oounm*.  Most  persons  went  on  foot 
(comp.  John  iv,  6)  and  carried  their  most  essential  sup- 
plies with  them  (Judg.  xix,  18  sq.,  i.  e.  ir^pa.  Matt,  x, 
10),  likewise  a  tent  (q.  v.)  under  which  to  encamp  if  in 
a  solitary  region  (Dionys.  Hal.  viii,  3).  Gloves  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  \Chelim,  xvi,  6)  as  travelling  ap- 
paratus. The  Jews  journeyed  to  the  great  festivals  in 
caravans  (Luke  ii,  42,  44)  with  song  and  rejoicing. 
Single  travellers  usually  found  a  ready  hospitality  (ex- 
cept among  the  Samaritans  towards  Jews),  and  event- 
ually khans  (q.  v.)  were  established  along  the  highways, 
especially  for  non-Israelites  (^ee  Reisegger,  Reisen,  iii,  62 
sq.).  Travellers  of  distinction  were  often  «reloomed 
with  torchlights  and  great  ceremony  (2  Mace,  iv,  22), 
and  for  princes  the  roads  were  frequently  repaired  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  5;  Isa.  xl,  3;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  13;  Arrian,  Alex,  iv, 
30 ;  Josephus,  War,  iii,  6,  2).  Also  on  departing  they 
were  dismissed  with  an  honorary  procession  {irpoirtfji' 
iruv,  Acts  xxi,  5;  deducere,  Cicero,  Cat,  Maj,  xviii)  and 
many  ceremonious  attentions  (Acts  xv,  3 ;  Rom.  xv,  24 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  16;  8  John  6).  Samaria  was  avoided  as  a 
route  by  the  Jews.  The  Oaliheans,  in  visiting  the  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem,  usually  went  along  the  Jordan  or 
through  Penea  (Luke  xvii,  11;  John  iv,  4;  Josephus, 
Ant,  XX,  6,  1).  See  Samaritan.  Journeying  on  the 
Sabbath  was  forbi<lden  in  postexilian  times  (see  Jose- 
phus, An*,  xiii,  8,  4). — Winer.  See  Sabbath  -  day^s 
JouRXEY.  On  account  of  the  heat  travel  was  some- 
times pursued  by  night.  (See,  generally,  Hackett,  Illustr, 
of  Script,  p.  12-16.)     See  Journey. 

Travis,  George,  an  English  clerg}'man,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Royton,  Lancashire,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John*s 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  vicar  of  Eastham  and 
rector  of  Hendley,  Chesliire ;  prebendary  of  Chester  in 
1783;  and  archdeacon  of  Chester  in  1786.  He  died 
Feb.  24, 1797.  He  published,  fitters  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
etc.,  in  defence  of  1  John  6,  7  (Chester,  1784,  4to;  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  1794, 8vo).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Treasure  (prop.  ^Xit,  to  hoard,  ^vavpog),  in 
Scripture  signifies  anything  collected  together  in  stores, 
e.  g.  a  treasure  of  com,  of  wine,  of  oil ;  treasures  of  gold, 
silver,  brass;  treasures  of  coined  money.  Snow,  winds, 
hail,  rain,  waters,  are  in  the  treasuries  of  God  ( Psa. 
cxxxv,  7;  Jer.  Ii,  16).  We  read  also  of  a  treasure  of 
good  works,  treasures  of  iniquity,  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  to  bring  forth  good  or  evil  out  of  the  treasures 
of  the  heart  Joseph  told  his  brethren,  when  they 
found  their  money  returned  in  their  sacks,  that  G(mI 
had  given  them  treasures  (Gen.  xliii,  23).  The  kings 
of  Judah  had  keepers  of  their  treasures,  both  in  city 
and  countrj'  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  27, 
etc.),  and  the  places  where  these  magazines  were  laid 
up  were  called  treasure-cities.  Pharaoh  compelled  the 
Hebrews  to  build  him  treasure  -  cities,  or  magazines 
(Exod.  i,  11).  The  word  treasures  is  often  nsed  to  ex- 
press anything  in  great  abundance,  *^  In  Jesus  Christ 
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are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdcim  and  knowledge" 
(CoL  ii,  3).  The  wise  man  says  that  wisdom  contains 
in  its  treasuries  understandiiigf  the  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion, etc  Paul  (Kom.  ii.  5)  npeaks  of  heaping  up  a 
treasure  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath ;  and  the 
pniphet  Amos  says  (iii,  10)  they  treasure  up  iniquity, 
they  lay  up  iniquity  as  it  were  in  a  storehouse,  which 
wili  bnng  them  a  thousand  calamities.  The  treasures 
of  impiety  or  iniquity  (Pmv.  x,  2)  express  ill-gotten 
riches.  The  treasures  of  iniquity,  says  the  wise  man, 
will  eventually  bring  no  profit ;  and,  in  the  same  sense, 
Christ  calls  the  riches  of  iniquity  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, an  estate  wickedly  acquired  (Luke  xvi,  9). 
(TO«tpel  faith  is  the  treasure  of  the  just;  but  Paul  says, 
**  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels"  (2  Cor.  iv, 
7).  Isaiah  says  of  a  good  man,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  his  treasure"  (xxxiii,  6), — Calmet.  On  the  Scripture 
allusions  to  "  hid  treasures''  see  Thomson,  Lnwi  and 
Bonk,  i,  196  sq.;  Freeman,  /land-book  of  Bible  Marmerst 
p.  350  sq.     See  Store. 

Treasurer  (technically  Heb.  and  Chald.  '^^TA,  giz- 
hdr,  Ezra  i,  8;  vii,  21 ;  Chald.  also  ^isn?;,  guMr,  Dan. 
iii,  2,  8;  improp.  ISO,  gokeuj  Isa.  xxii,  15,  an  oMocUUe^ 
i.  e.  the  king's  intimate  friend),  an  important  officer  in 
all  Oriental  courts.  See  Ring.  In  Dan.  iii,  2,  8,  the 
Chald.  '^ja'^'lX,  adargazer  (Sept.  rifpavvo^j  A.  V. 
*<  judge"),  occurs  among  the  titles  of  Babylonian  royal 
officers,  and  has  (perhaps  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  the  Greek  ya^a)  been  thought  by  some  t<i 
mean  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  ccnirt  and  government, 
now  calletl  dffierdars^  who  have  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasury.  Ge- 
aenius  and  others  conceive  that  the  word  means  t^ief- 
Judges  (from  "ITX,  magmficent,  and  "p'^TJ,  deciders); 
but  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  prefer  seeking  its  meaning  in  the 
Persian  adar,  fire,  and  gcaar^  passing;  and  hence  con- 
cludes that  the  adargazerin  were  probably  officers  of 
state  who  presided  over  the  ordeals  by  (ire,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  government  of  Babylon. 
See  Judge. 

TRFIASURER,  Ecclesiastical,  the  keeper  of  the 
treasures,  c.  g.  the  muniments,  sacred  vessels,  relics,  and 
valuables  of  a  church,  cathedral,  or  religious  house.  He 
was  known  by  different  names;  sacristy  from  having 
charge  of  the  sacristy;  ceUtirery  as  providing  the  eucha- 
ristic  elements  and  canonical  bread  and  wine;  mahiatlar^ 
as  keeper  of  the  invenUiry;  corutre  in  France  and  Ger- 
many; custos  and  cimeliarch  in  Italy;  and  in  the  Greek 
scenophtfltix.  The  custos  had  charge  of  all  the  contents 
of  the  Church,  but  at  length  became  superintendent  of 
deputies,  discharging  his  personal  duties,  and  at  last 
took  the  title  of  treasurer,  as  having  charge  of  the  relics 
and  valuables  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  Old-English 
cyrcward  and  metliajval  perpetual  sacrisfan^  and  now 
represented  by  the  humbler  sexton.  Every  necessary 
for  the  Church  and  divine  service  was  funiished  by 
him.  The  old  title  of  custos  descended  before  the  13th 
century  to  his  church-service. 

In  order  the  treasurer  usually  succeeded  the  chan- 
cellor, and  had  a  stall  appointed  to  himself.  His  dig- 
nity was  founded  at  York  in  the  11th  century;  at 
Chichester,  Lichtield,  Wells,  Hereford,  St.  PaulX  in  the 
12th;  and  at  St.  David's  and  Llandaff  in  the  13th.  It 
has  been  commonly  preserved  and  exercised  since  the 
Reformation,  both  in  English  colleges  and  cathedrals,  but 
has  fallen  into  disuse  at  York,  I^incoln,  and  Lichfield,  and 
at  Exeter,  Llandaff,  and  Amiens  is  held  by  the  bishop. 

The  monastic  treasurer,  or  bursar,  received  all  the 
rents,  was  auditor  of  all  the  officers'  accounts,  paymas- 
ter of  wages,  and  of  the  works  done  in  the  abbey. — I^e, 
Ghss.  ofLiturg,  Terms,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchaol,  s.  v. 

Treasury  (usually  "^X'^K,  otsar,  a  collection,  often 
rendered  "  treasure ;"  sometimes  Heb.  C'^tja,  genazim 
[Esth.  iii,  9;  iv,  1],  or  Chald.  •pTSa,  ginzin  [Ezra  v. 


17 ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  20,  ''treaanre-house"],  a  store  or  deposit^. 
See  also  Asuppim.    In  1  Chron.  xxviii,  11,  the  treasury 

of  the  Temple  is  called  T\^^h  gcm^i^  i  and  means  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  the  Koppavag  of  Matt,  xxvii,  6, 
namely,  the  hoard  of  money  contributed  towards  the 
expenses  of  that  edifice.  The  same  thing,  or  perhajpn 
rather  the  place  where  the  contribution-boxes  for  tlibi 
purpose  were  kept,  is  designated  in  the  New  Test,  as  the 
ya^io^vXAKiov  (Mark  xii,  41 ;  Luke  xxi,  1 ;  John  viii, 
20),  and  so  likewise  Josephus  {A  nt.  xix,  6, 1 ;  War,  v,  5, 
2),  aaer  the  Sept  (Neh.  x,  37 ;  xiii,  4, 5, 8 ;  Esth.  iii,  9). 
According  to  the  rabbins  this  treasury  was  in  the  court 
of  the  women,  where  stood  thirteen  chests  called  trumj>- 
ets  frf>m  their  form  or  funnel-shaped  mouth,  into  which 
the  Jews  cast  their  offerings  (corop.  Exod.  xxx,  13  sq.). 
See  Tbmplk. 

Treat,  Samuet^  a  Ongrogational  minister,  was  boni 
at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1647  (or  1648),  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  (JoUege  in  1669.  He  was  ordained  and  settletl 
at  Eastham,  Plymouth  Odony,  in  1672.  S(M>n  af\er  his 
settlement  he  studied  the  Indian  language,  and  devote<l 
to  the  Indians  in  his  neighborhood  much  of  his  time  and 
attention.  Through  his  laliors  many  of  the  savagcn 
were  brought  into  a  stare  of  civilization  and  order,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
In  1693  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  in  which 
he  states  that  there  were  within  the  limits  of  East- 
ham  five  hundred  adult  Indians,  to  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  imparted  the  (lospel  in  their  own  language. 
He  had  under  him  four  Indian  teachers,  who  read  in 
separate  villages  on  every  Sabbath,  excepting  every 
fourth,  when  he  himself  preached  the  sermons  which 
he  wrote  for  them.  He  procured  schoolmasters,  ami 
persuaded  the  Indians  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
six  magistrates,  who  held  regular  courts.  In  1700  he 
began  to  serve  the  new  settlement  c»f  Truro,  and  per- 
I  formed  parochial  duties  until  a  church  was  established. 
Aflter  having  passed  near  half  a  century  in  the  most  be- 
levolent  exertions  as  a  minister  of  the  (ii)S|)eI,  he  died, 
March  18, 1717.  He  published  the  Confession  of  Faith 
in  the  Nauset  Indian  language,  and  an  Election  Sermon 
(1713).     See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  183. 

Treaty.    See  Alliance. 

Trecftnum,  an  anthem  simg  after  the  communion, 
before  the  6th  ceuturv,  in  honor  of  the  Holv  Trinitv: 
called  bv  this  name  in  Gaul.  Some  think  it  was  the 
Apostles*  Creed.  In  the  Greek  Church  there  is  a  con- 
fession of  the  Holy  Trinity  sung  after  the  //agin  //agi^ 
ois.  The  latter  form  is  mentioned  bv  Cvril  of  Jem- 
salem,  Basil,  and  the  Mozarabic  and  Galilean  liturgies. 
— Walcott,  JSac,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Tredischi,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  was 
a  native  of  Sicily,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
centuPk',  and  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  canonists 
of  his  time.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part^  and  was  made  a  car- 
dinal bv  Felix  V  in  1440. 

Tree,  prop,  ys^,  tts  {BkvSpov),  which  also  signifies 
wood  (^vXov) ;  in  Jer.  vi,  6,  the  fern.  n^7,  etsa/i,  is  used. 
Besides  this  generic  term,  there  also  occur  peculiar  words 
of  a  more  distinct  signification,  e.  g.  ^tTK,  eskel  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  6;  xxxi,  13;  "grove"  [q.  v.]  in  (Jen.  xxi,  33), 
which  is  thought  to  denote  the  tamarisk  or  else  the 
terMith ;  b^5t,  eyl  (Isa.  Ixi,  3 ;  Ezek.  xxxi,  14) ;  Chald. 
'b^K,  ildn  (Dan.  iv,  10  sq.),  prob.  the  oak  (q.v.) ;  n^n  yT, 
^/«/mc/ar  ("goodly  tree."  I>?v.xxiii,  40),  PSX  Y^^lf 
ahtith  ("thick  tree,"  ver.  40 ;  Neh.  viii,  15),  and  bxx, 
tseel  ("shady  tree,"  Job  xl,  21,  22),  which  designate 
rather  vigorous  trees  in  general  than  specific  varietietf. 
See  Tabeknaclks,  Festival  of.  For  a  lut  of  all  the 
kinds  of  trees  (including  shrubs,  plants,  fruits,  etc.)  men- 
tioned iu  the  Bible,  see  Botany.  See  Taylor,  Trtts  of 
Scripture  (Lond.  1842). 
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fur,  hwl  they  hhfa 
«Uo»«1  to  wjin  lire 
iueofthelre«aflife, 
itiiouIil,iiitfaeircun- 

ly.'SeeWiaier, 
1  Oe  Aiiart  Boiiittt 
1  M/ili,  el   Arb.  Vila 

s.  17U);  Jaurn, 
I  iifS<ic.l.il.Oa.\»»l; 
and  Occ  18U4. 


AndBnt  AiFjrrlnnr  tnltlng  down  P»lmi  i 

In  Eulern  countrie*  tr««*  t,n  nric  anlr  graceful  orna- 
menu  in  Ihe  Undscspe,  bill  eMeiiiisI  to  the  comfort  anil 
■u|>|iun  of  tbe  inhabiianta.     Tli«  Hebrewi  were  furbiil- 

..f  war,  -fur  the  tree  of  the  fieUl  [a  m«n'«  life"  (Dent. 
XX,  19,20).  Treeaof  anjr  kind  are  nnt  now  very  abuii- 
•lant  in  I'alcMlne.  Some  tre«s  are  found,  by  an  exam- 
inaiion  of  the  interna]  lones,  to  aliain  to  ■  very  long 
Age,  There  are  aome  in  existence  which  are  stated  to 
have  attaineil  ■  Inngevity  of  three  thmiund  veare,  and 
r»r  inme  iif  thtni  a  Mill  higher  ■ntiqiiity  is  diimed. 
Individual  trees  in  Paleuine  are  often  notable  fur  hi»- 
inrical  and  sacrert  aiwcialions  (Thomiion,  fMnd  tad 
Jtoottiiilbiy.     See  ALLO^a-BACHtTTH;  iltOSKMU. 

TRF.R  oi'l.IFK.etc.  Whatever  may  h«ve  been  the 
IVame  and  texliire  of  Adam's  body  while  in  Eden,  it  is 

wu  thus  liable  In  diseaw  and  exp-oed  to  decay ;  just 
■*  hii  soul,  at  Ihe  same  time,  was  JiabJe  Ui  Ihe  greater 
evil  of  teniptaiioii  by  being  exposeil  to  the  power  of 
the  Iem|jtet.  Hence,  while  "  every  tree  of  Ihe  ganlen 
wu  given  fiiT  fiMil,"  Ihe  tree  of  life,  in  Ihe  midst  uf  Ihe 
(laiden,  was  provided  by  Infinite  Wisdom  as  the  ap- 
|>oiaial  antidule  nf  disease  or  •leciy  of  I  he  body;  while, 
■t  the  same  lime,  Ihe  enjnyment  of  spiritual  lifcot  the 
iiulwellini;  of  ihe  spirit  of  Gml,  and  the  right  of  access 
(o  the  tree  of  life,  thus  securing  immnrlality,  were  con- 
■litioned  on  our  first  parents  not  ealiiig  the  forbidden 
fruil  of  the  tree  of  knnwle.lge  (<ien.  ii,  9-17).  The  va- 
rious references  lo  Che  "  tree  of  life"  evidently  consider 
it  to  have  been  the  divinely  appointed  medium  for  se- 
curing  the  immortalitv  of  our  fimc  parents  (I'rov,  iii. 
18:  xi,3n;  Eiek.xlviiii:;  Rev.ii,?;  xxii.2, 14).  See 
Brinra:iua,DeArl»rt  Firn (Weissenf.  17:{2).  SeeLiFS. 
The  Irrr  n/iht  kaowltdgt  ofijnod  and  erti,  of  which 
tliey  were  fnrbidden  to  eal  under  penalty  of  excision 
from  the  tree  i>t  life,  and  consequent  death,  which  also 
occupied  a  cofltpiciinu*  place  in  Ihe  ginlen,  was  the 
divinely  appointed  test  of  good  and  evil,  Ihe  means 
whereby  Uod  would  try  and  pmve  the  faithfulness  and 

Suod  anilevil,ie.  uf  hnlinessand  sin,  ami  nfcnnsequenl 
happiness  or  misery  «ien.  iii,  1-24).  When,  through 
the  instigation  of  the  lempter.  Ihe  first  human  pair  dis- 
regarded the  cnnimand  of  their  Crealnr  and  partook  of 
the  fruit  of  the  pmhibiled  tree,  Ihey  lost  the  indwelling 
of  the  spirit  of  tiuil.  and  forf^ted  the  right  of  access  to 
the  tree  of  life.  On  that  day  the  sentence  of  death 
was  awanleil  In  the  guilty  pair.  They  were  now  dead 
in  the  eye  of  ibe  divine  law,  and  the  same  condemna- 


tree  of  life  was  an  act  of  merey  as  well  as  uf  josi 


a  Besieged  City. 


ical 


Falmoulh,  Jan.  SO, 
1813,  After  receiv- 
ing an  education  at  the  Falmouth  aassical  School, 
he  was  empluyed  in  the  iraii-woriia  al  Kealh  Abbev, 
UlamorganehiTe,  1828-34.  and  became,  in  1836,  a  pri- 
vate tulor  in  Falmouth.  Devoting  himself  lo  Ibe 
study  of  tbe  Scriptures,  he  viniteil  the  Continent  sev- 
eral ititKe  tiir  Ihe  pur|io«e  of  collating  the  principal 
uncial  MSS.  At  Rome  lis  was  permitted  lo  see  the 
Vatican  MS„  hut  not  m  copy  it.  He  received  his  de- 
gree of  LLD.  from  8l.  Andrew's  Uni' 


■I  pensit 


indretl. 


pounds,     or  Quaker  parenlage,  he    

wiih  the  Kymouth  Brethren,  was  an  active  philanihro- 
pial,andwaaappninieda  memberof  Ihe  company  on  Ihe 
ievi«on  of  ihe  A.  V,  of  Ihe  Old  TeBi,  Dr.  Tregelles 
died  at  flymoulh,  April  U,  1876.  He  publisheil,  t'ng- 
Utkmim't  Grtrk  Concoi-daiKi  t/>  Ihe  Am  Tri.  ( I83»,  im|>. 
8vo:  2ded.l814,imp.8vo;  /wfazfa,  l84.i,imp.8vo)  :— 
Jingluhman't  Hrbrtm  and  ChaUw  Coitcordaitet  to  Iht 
Old  Ta*.  (1843, 2  vols.  imp.8vo)!-Booi«/rtrtWf.«™i 
■a(;rFrJ^clc(l844,8vo):-6'unnWt//eWK(i»f  C'Auf- 
•1ft  l.rxKm  Id  tht  OU-TtMl.  Scr^vrrii,  elt  (1847,  4ln ; 
lost  ed.  IS5T,  itay.—Hrmarkt  on  the  Prophelie  V'itumi 
o/Uif.  Boak  aj  Da»ti  (lM7.Svo:  4lh  ed.  with  nnles, 
and  Dtfnat  of  the  A  athntlirUf  of  Ihf  Bwk  nf  Paiiirl, 
also  piiblished  separately,  lS5£,8vo):-A>ot  o/Aeivbi- 
/ioa,  Trim^aled  from  Iht  Aneien/  Greet  Text  (1848, 
ISmo;  1868,  Vimo):—Pro^ieclaM  of  a  Critical  Edilim 
aftkt  Greek  Nevt  Tea.,  etc.  (Plymnnlb,  1848,  l2mo)  :— 
On  Ihe  O'igiiuil  Umipiaye  of  SI.  ifallketn't  Goipel{UmA. 
ie6n,8vo)v~rAeJniuntuM.-  /«nrAue,elc.(186l,8ro): 
—LrdfTt  OB  the  lliloric  Erihatt  of  Ihe  Authonhip, 
elc.,nftlu!  Hooktoflhe  A'e*  Tes/.  (I».'i2,  amall  8vo);— 
Headi  ofHrbma  Grammar  (.\^l,Svo):— An  A ceoast 
of  Ihe  PrvOtd  Ten  of  the  Gnek  Nea  TrU.etcilSbi, 
«ro):— The  Greet  NeB  Tel.  £diled/nm  Ancienl  Au- 
Ihorilitt,  elc  (1857-72) ;  this  last  is  considered  his  most 
important  work  -.^Citdrx  Zacsnihiui  (1861,  small  ful.) : 
~~Caii<m  JUaraiorianiii,  earliest  catalogue  of  books  of 
the  New  Test.  (Csmb.  and  Lond.  1868,  4lo).  For  full 
description  of  works,  see  AUiboiie,  IHcl.  of  Brit,  and 

Trelawney,  Sir  HsTry,  an  English  bi 


)itfoni. 


cated  al  Christ  Chun 


iCol- 


the  Hclhndisis,  then  ae 
lion  at  West  I»o.  Orn 
Ihe  Kalional  Dissenters.  Reluming  to  the  Chun-h  of 
England,  he  obtained  a  rectory  in  Ibe  west  of  England, 
and  was  made  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1789.  Accord- 
ing In  Allibone,  he  dieil  a  Roman  Catholic,  al  I^vemo, 
Italy,  in  18.14.  He  published  a  sermon  on  IC<<r.iii,9, 
Minuleii  /.'iboreii  together  vilh  God  (lyind,  1778,4lo). 
See  Ijynd.  Gent.  Slag.  I8S4,  i,  652!  Allibone,  Ditf.  of 
Brit,  and  Amrr.  ^H'ilan,B.  v.i  Darling,  fy^oTi.  fiiUii^, 
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Trelawney,  Sir  Jonathan,  an  English  baronet 
and  prelate,  born  in  1648,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bristol 
in  1685,  translated  to  Exeter  in  1689,  and  to  Winches- 
ter in  1707.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  His  death 
occurred  in  1721.  lie  published  a  sermon  on  Josh, 
xxiii,  8,  9,  Thcrnksgiving  Jbr  Victory  (Lond.  1702, 4to): 
— Caution  against  False  DochHne  (1704,  12mo).  See 
Lwd.  Gent.  Mag.  1827,  ii,  409;  State  Trials  (Howell's 
ed.),  xii,  182,  187;  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  t/Uiors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

TremelliuB,  Emmanuel,  a  learned  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Fcrrara  in  1510.  By  birth  a  Jew,  he 
was  educated  in  the  Jewish  faith;  but  he  was  convert- 
eii  to  Christianity  by  the  teaching,  it  is  said,  of  cardi- 
nal Pule  and  M.  A.  Flaroinio.  Through  the  influence 
of  Peter  Martyr  he  soon  after  joined  the  Reformation 
party,  and  became  an  active  pr(>])agator  of  their  views. 
Having  left  Italy,  he  visited  (Germany  and  England, 
where  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  archbishops  Cranmer 
and  Parker,  and  for  some  time  supported  himself  by 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward YI  he  returned  to  Oerroany,  where  he  remained 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Hombach  and  Heidelberg.  He 
was  next  invited  to  occupy  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Sedan, 
where  he  died  in  1580.  His  works  are :  Rudimenta  Ling. 
Neb.  (Wittenb,  1541) :— H^  ^-l"»na  -(isn,  Imtiatio  Elec- 
forum  Domini,  a  catechism  in  Hebrew  (Par.  1551, 1552; 
Strasb.  1554;  Leyd.  1591) : — Gram,  Chald,  et  Syr.,  pre- 
fixed to  Interpretatio  Syr.  N.  T.  Hebraicis  Typis  De^ 
scripta  (Par.  1569) : — BUdia  Sacra,  five  Libb.  Canon, 
Latini  reoern  ex  ffeb.  Facti  (Francof.  1579;  Ix)nd.  1580). 
SeeFtlrst,  BibLJud.  iii,443;  Kitto,  Cyclop. b.  v.;  Stein- 
schneider,  BiUiogr.  flandbuch,  p.  140;  Kalkar,  Israel 
und  die  Kirche,  p.  73  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Htbr.  I,  iii,  4,  No. 
1797:  Butters,  Emmanuel  Tremellius  (Zweibrncken, 
1859);  Delitasch,  Saat  avf  Uoffnung  (Erlangen,  1865), 
iv,  28  sq.;  Da  Costa,  Itrael  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  469  sq.; 
Adams,  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,  ii,  71.    (B.  P.) 

Trench  (prop.  M^^ri,  tedlah,  1  Kings  xviii,  32, 35, 
88,  a  channel,  or  "conduit,"  as  elsewhere),  a  kind  of  ditch 
cut  into^  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
draining' the  water  from  adjacent  parts.  Something  of 
this  kind  was  the  trench  cut  by  the  prophet  Elijah  to 
contain  the  water  which  he  ordered  to  be  poured  on 
his  sacrifice  (ver.  32),  and  which,  when  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water,  was  entirely  exhausted,  evaporated, 
bv  the  fire  of  the  Lord  which  consumed  the  sacrifice. 
See  Elijah. 

Trench  (^^n,  cheyl,  2  Sam.  xx,  15,  a  wall,  rampart,  or 
bulwark,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  bs;^,  magdl,  1  Sam. 
xxvi,  5,  7  ;  or  T^yS'O,  magaldh,  xvii,  20,  a  wagon-itt/, 
hence  a  defence  formed  bv  the  vehicles  of  an  armv; 
XOpal,  Luke  xix,  48,  a  mound  [Lat.  vallum']  for  block- 
ading a  besieged  city,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  a  moat  and  stuck  with  sharp  sticks  or  palisades)  is 
also  a  military'  term,  and  denotes  one  description  of  the 
approaches  to  a  fortified  town.  They  were  anciently 
used  to  surround  a  town,  to  enclose  the  besieged,  and 
to  secure  the  besiegers  against  attacks  from  them. 
Trenches  could  not  be  cut  in  a  rock ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  when  our  Lord  says  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix,  43), 
"Thy  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,"  meaning, 
"they  shall  raiiie  a  wall  of  enclosure,"  he  foretold  what 
the  Jews  would  barelv  credit  from  the  nature  of  the 
case;  perhaps  what  they  considered  as  impossible:  yet 
the  pn>videnoe  of  God  has  so  ordered  it  that  we  have 
evidence  to  this  fact  in  Josephus,  who  says  that  Titus 
exhorting  his  soldiers,  they  surrounded  Jerusalem  with 
a  wall  in  the  space  of  three  days,  although  the  general 
opinion  had  pronounced  it  impossible.  This  circum- 
vallation  prevented  any  escape  from  the  citA^  and  de- 
terred fn>m  all  attempts  at  relief  by  succors  going  into 
it    See  SiEOB. 

Trendelenburg,  Friedrich  Adol(  a  German 


philosopher,  was  born  at  Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  Nov.  30, 
1802 ;  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Ber> 
lin.  From  1826  to  1833  he  was  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  postmaster-general  Von  Nagler,  and  in  tlie 
latter  year  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin.  This  position  was  exchanged,  in 
1837,  for  that  of  professor  in  ordinary.  He  was  electe<l 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  in  1846,  and  was  its 
secretary  in  the  "  historico-philosophicar  secHon  from 
1847  until  his  death,  Jan.  24, 1872.  "  On  that  very  day 
the  journals  announced  his  decoration  by  the  king  as  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  his  eminence  in  science 
and  art.**  "  The  foundation  of  Trendelenburg's  doctrine 
is  essentially  Platonic  and  Aristotelian."  He  terms  hU 
philosophy  the  "  organic  view"  of  the  worid ;  and  accord- 
ing to  it  each  lower  stage  in  existence  is  the  basis  of 
the  higher  stages,  and  necessarily  involved  in  the  high- 
er. The  soul  is  the  self-realizing  idea  of  man.  God  is 
the  unconditioned,  not  directly  demonstrable,  but  im- 
plied, with  logical  necessity,  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
universe  and  of  human  thought.  Among  Trendelen- 
burg's works  are.  Elementa  Logices  A  ristoteUcce  (Berlin, 
1837;  6th  ed.  1868):  —  Logische  Untersuchungen  (ibid. 
1840 ;  3d  ed.  1870) : — Erlduterungen  zu  den  Element  en  der 
aristotelischen  Logik  (2d  ed.  1861):  —  Katurrecht  auf 
dem  Grunde  der  Ethik  (2d  ed.  1868).  See  Bonitz,  Zvr 
Erinnaitng  an  F.A,  Trendelenburg  (Berlin,  1872);  Bra- 
tuschek,  Adolf  Trendelenburg  (ibid.  1873);  Prantl,  Ge- 
ddchtidssrede  auf  F.  A ,  Trendelenburg  (Munich,  1873) ; 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Modem  Phil  (see  Index). 

Trendelenburg,  Johann  Oeorg,  a  German  pro- 
fcssor  of  ancient  languages,  was  bom  Feb.  22, 1757.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  professor  of  languages  at  the 
academic  gymnasium  in  Dantzic,  where  be  died  March 
1 1 ,  1825.  He  published,  Primi  LUni  Maccabceorum  Grtt' 
ci.  Text  us  cum  Versione  Syriaca  CoUatio  Tnstituta  (reprint- 
ed in  Eich horn's  Reperlonum,  xv,  59) : — Chrestomatkia 
Flaviana,  sive  Loci  lUustres  ex  Flavio  Josepho  Delecti 
et  AnimadcersionUms  TUustrafi  (Lips.  1789): — Chresto» 
mathia  J/exaplaris  (ibid.  1794)  :—Commentatin  in  Verba 
Novissima  Daridis  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1-7  (Gott  1779)  -.—Die 
ersten  Anfangsgriinde  der  hebr,  Sprache  (Dantzic,  1784). 
See  FlJrst,  BiM.  ./ud.  iii,  443 ;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  thtoL 
Literatur.  ii,  807.     (R  P.) 

Trent,  thk  Council  of  (Concilium  Trideniinum), 
was  held  in  Trent,  a  city  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  entirely  of 
marble  in  the  Byzantine  style.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  are  the  portraits  of  the  members  of  ihe 
council,  which  was  held  in  this  building.  This  council 
was  first  convoked  June  2, 1536,  by  pope  Paul  HI,  to  be 
held  at  Mantua,  May  23, 1537.  Subsequently,  the  duke 
of  Mantua  having  refused  to  permit  the  assembling  of 
the  council  in  that  city,  the  pope  prorogued  the  meet- 
ing to  November,  without  naming  any  place.  After- 
wards, by  another  bull,  he  prorogued  it  till  May,  1538, 
and  named  Vicenza  as  the  place  of  assembly;  nomi- 
nating in  the  meantime  certain  canlinals  and  prelates  to 
look  int^  the  question  of  reform,  who,  in  consequence, 
drew  up  a  long  report  upon  the  subject,  in  which  they 
divide  the  abuses  needing  correction  into  two  heads: 

1.  Those  concerning  the  Chnrch  In  general. 

2.  Thoi*e  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Itome. 

When  the  time  arrived,  however,  not  a  single  bishop 
appeared  at  Vicenza ;  whereupon  the  pope  again  pro- 
rogued the  council  to  Easter,  1539,  and  subsequently  for- 
bade its  assembling  until  he  should  signify  his  pleasure 
upon  the  subject.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in 
the  year  1542,  after  much  dispute  between  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  the  other  princes  in  the  Rciman  com- 
munion as  to  the  place  in  which  the  council  should  be 
holden,  the  pope's  proposition  that  it  should  take  place 
at  Trent  was  agreed  to;  wherenpon  the  bull  was  pub- 
lished. May  22,  convoking  the  council  to  Trent  oir  Nov. 
1  in  that  year.    Subsequently  be  named,  as  his  legates 
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iti  the  eouncil,  cardinal  John  del  Monte,  bishop  of  Pal- 
e«trina;  the  cardiual-priest  of  Sainte-Croix,  Marcellus 
Genriuus ;  and  the  cardinal-deacon  Reginald  Pole.  How- 
ever, difficulties  arose,  which  caused  the  opening  of  the 
council  to  be  further  delayed,  and  the  first  meeting  was 
not  held  until  December,  1545.  The  great  importance 
of  this  council  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
Koman  Catholic  doctrine  since,  justifies  an  unusually 
full  treatment  of  it  here. 

Seuion  I  (Dec  18, 1545).  —  When  the  council  was 
Oldened  there  were  present  the  three  legates,  four  arch- 
bashupe,  and  twenty-two  bishops,  in  their  pontifical  vest- 
ments. Mass  was  said  by  the  canlinal  del  Monte,  and 
a  aermon  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Bitonte;  after  which 
the  bull  given  Nov.  19, 1544,  and  that  of  February,  1545, 
were  rea<(,  and  cardinal  del  Monte  explained  the  ob- 
jects which  were  proposed  in  assembling  the  council, 
viz.  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  re-cstablishment  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  reformation  of  morals,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  unit}'. 

On  Dec.  18  and  22  congregations  were  held,  in  which 
Bonae  discussion  arose  about  the  care  and  order  to  be  ob- 
served by  prelates  in  their  life  and  behavior  during  the 
oounciL 

On  Jan.  5  another  congress  was  held,  in  which  cardi- 
nal del  Monte  proposed  that  the  order  to  be  observed  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  council  should  be  the 
same  with  that  at  the  last  Council  of  Lateran,  where 
the  examination  of  the  different  matters  had  been  in- 
trusted to  different  bishops,  who  for  that  purpose  had 
been  divided  into  three  classes ;  and  when  the  decrees 
relating  to  any  matter  had  been  drawn  up,  they  were 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  congrega- 
tion; so  that  all  was  done  without  any  disputing  and 
discussion  in  the  sessions.  A  dispute  arose  in  this  con- 
li^regation  about  the  style  to  be  given  to  the  council  in 
the  decrees.  The  pope  had  decreed  that  they  should 
run  in  this  form,  **  The  Holy  (Ecumenical  and  Greneral 
Cocmcil  of  Trent,  the  Legates  of  the  Apostolic  See  pre- 
fdding;**  but  theGallican  bishops,  and  man}*  of  the  Span- 
iards and  Italians,  insisted  that  the  words  "  representing 
the  Universal  Church"  should  be  added.  This,  however, 
the  legates  refused,  remembering  that  such  had  been 
the  form  used  in  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle, 
and  fearing  lest,  if  this  addition  were  made,  the  rest  of 
the  form  of  Constance  and  Basle  might  follow,  viz., 
'*  which  derives  its  power  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  which  every  person,  of  whatever  dignity,  not  ex- 
cepting the  pope,  is  bound  to  yield  obedience." 

Session  II  (Jan.  7, 1546). — At  this  session  forty-three 
prelates  were  present.  A  bull  was  read  prohibiting  the 
proctors  of  absent  prelates  to  vote ;  also  another,  exhort- 
ing all  the  faithful  then  in  Trent  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  fast  and  pray.  The  leanied  were  exhorted 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  question  how  the  rising 
heresies  could  be  best  extinguished.  The  question  about 
the  style  of  the  council  was  again  raised. 

In  the  following  congregation,  Jan.  13,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  again  debated.  Nothing  was  settled  in  this 
matter,  and  the}'  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon 
which  of  the  three  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed  in 
the  council  (viz.  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  reforma- 
tion of  discipline,  and  the  restoration  of  peace)  should 
be  first  handled.  Three  prelates  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  procuration  papers  and  excuses  of  absent 
bishops. 

In  the  next  congregation  the  deliberations  on  the 
•abject  to  be  first  proposed  in  the  council  were  resumed. 
8omo  wished  that  the  question  of  reform  should  be  first 
opened ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  faith  demanded  immediate  notice. 
A  third  party,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Campegp:i(», 
bbhop  of  Feltri,  asserted  that  the  two  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  reformation  were  inseparable,  and  must  be 
treated  of  together.  This  latter  opinion  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, but  at  the  moment  the  sense  of  the  assembly  was 
n  divided  that  no  decision  was  arrived  at. 


In  the  congregation  held  Jan.  22,  the  party  in  favor 
of  entering  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  reform  was  much 
increased,  but  the  three  legates  continued  their  opposi- 
tion to  their  scheme.  Subsequently,  however,  they  pro-* 
posed  that  they  should  always  take  into  consideration 
together  one  subject  relating  to  the  faith  and  one  re- 
lating to  reform,  bearing  one  upon  the  other. 

On  the  24th  a  curious  dispute  arose  about  the  proper 
seal  for  the  use  of  the  council.  Some  desired  that  a 
new  seal  should  be  made ;  but  the  legates  succeeded  ii> 
having  the  seal  of  the  first  legate  attached  to  the  syn^ 
odal  letters. 

Session  III  (Feb.  4, 1546). — In  this  session  nothing 
was  done  except  to  recite  the  Creed,  word  for  word. 

In  a  congress  held  Feb.  22,  the  legates  proposed  that 
the  council  should  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  four  doctrinal  articles  were  presented, 
extracted  by  the  theologians  from  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther upon  the  subject  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  they  af- 
firmed to  be  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faith. 

1.  Thnt  all  the  articles  of  the  Cbr{t>tinn  faith  neceftpary 
to  1)e  believed  are  contained  in  Holy  Scriptnre;  and  that 
it  is  sacrilege  to  hold  the  oral  trnditione  of  the  Church  to 
be  of  eqnal  authority  with  the  Old  and  New  Test. 

S.  That  only  such  books  as  the  Jews  acknowledged 
onght  to  be  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test ;  and 
that  the  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Eptstle  of  Jame?,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of 
John,  the  Epistle  of  Judc,  and  the  Apocalypse  should  be 
eratied  from  the  canon  of  the  New  Test. 

4.  That  Holy  Scripture  is  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
clear,  and  that  no  g1<»4i*  or  commentary  Is  needed,  but  only 
the  Spirit  of  Jesns  Christ 

The  first  two  articles  were  debated  in  the  four  follow- 
ing congregations.  As  to  the  first  article,  the  congre- 
gation came  to  the  decision  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
contained  partly  in  Holy  Scripture  and  partly  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Church.  Upon  the  second  article  much 
discussion  arose.  All  agreed  in  receiving  all  the  books 
read  in  the  Roman  Church,  including  the  Apocryphal 
books,  alleging  the  authority  of  the  catalogues  drawn 
up  in  the  conncils  of  Laodicea  and  Carthage,  and  those 
under  Innocent  I  and  Gelasius  I ;  but  there  were  four 
opinions  as  to  the  method  to  be  observed  in  drawing  up 
the  catalogue.  One  party  wished  to  divide  the  bookja, 
into  two  classes — one  containing  those  which  have  al- 
ways been  received  without  dispute,  the  other  contain- 
ing those  which  had  been  doubted.  The  second  party 
desired  a  threefold  division:  1.  Ctmtaining  the  un- 
doubted b<»oks;  2.  Those  which  had  been  at  one  time 
suspected,  but  since  received;  8.  Those  which  had  nev- 
er been  recognised,  as  seven  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
some  chapters  in  Daniel  and  Esther.  The  third  party 
wished  that  no  distinction  should  be  made;  and  the 
fourth  that  all  the  books  contained  in  the  l^tin  Vulgate 
should  be  declared  to  be  canonical  and  inspired. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  March  8,  but  not  de- 
cided :  the  members,  however,  unanimously  agreeil  that 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  are  equal  in  autliority  to 
Holy  Scripture. 

In  the  following  congregation  it  was  decided  that  the 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
drawn  up  without  any  of  the  proposed  distinctions,  and 
that  they  should  be  declared  to  be  all  of  equal  author- 
ity. 

The  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  (declared  in  the 
third  article  to  be  full  of  errors)  came  under  considera- 
tion in  subsequent  congregations,  and  it  was  almost 
unanimously  declared  to  be  authentic.  With  regard  to 
the  fourth  article,  it  was  agreed  that  in  inter]ireting 
Scripture  men  must  be  guided  by  the  voice  of  the  fa- 
thers and  of  the  Chureh. 

Session  IV  (.\pril  8, 1546). — Between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty prelates  attended  this  session.  Two  decrees  were 
read :  1.  Upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  declares 
that  the  holy  council  receives  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Test,  as  well  as  all  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
respecting  faith  an<l  morals,  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  or  as  having  been  die-  ' 
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tateil  by  the  H(^y  SpTrit  and  presenred  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  a  contumed  succession;  and  that  it  looks 
upon  both  the  written  and  unwritten  Word  with  equal 
respect.  After  this  the  decree  enumerates  the  books  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  they 
are  found  in  the  Vulgate,  and  anathematizes  all  who  re> 
fuse  to  acknowledge  i  hem  as  such.  The  seccmd  decree 
declares  the  authenticity  of  the  Vulgate,  forbids  all  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  it,  and  orders  that  no  copies  be 
printed  or  circulated  without  authority,  under  penalty 
of  line  and  anathema. 

In.  another  congregation  the  abuses  relating  to  lect- 
urers on  Holy  Scripture  and  preachers  were  discussed; 
also  those  arising  from  the  non-residence  of  bishops. 
At\er  this  the  question  of  original  sin  came  under  con- 
sideration, and  nine  articles  taken  from  the  Lutheran 
books  were  drawn  up  and  offered  for  examination,  upon 
which  some  discussion  took  place.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, a  decree  was  drawn  up  upon  the  subject,  divided 
into  five  canons. 

I.  Trents  of  the  peroonnl  sin  of  Adam. 

S.  Of  I  be  tniiiftniitit!>1on  of  that  sin  to  his  posterity. 
8.  Of  its  remedy,  f.  e.  holy  biiptism. 

4.  Of  infuui  bMptism. 

5.  Of  the  ciHicuplecenee  which  still  remains  In  those 
who  have  been  baptized. 

A  great  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Franciscans  insisted  that  she 
should  be  specially  declared  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of 
original  sin;  the  Dominicans, on  the  other  hand, main- 
tained that,  although  the  Church  had  tolerated  the  opin- 
ion concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  the  Virgin  was  not  exempt  from  the 
common  infection  of  our  nature.  A  decree  of  reforma- 
tion, in  two  chapters,  was  alM)  read. 

Session  V  (June  17,  154fi).— In  this  session  the  de- 
cree concerning  original  sin  was  passed,  containing  the 
five  canons  mentioned  ab4»ve,  enforceci  by  anathemas. 
Afterwards  the  fathers  declared  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  include  the  Virgin  in  this  decree,  and  that 
upon  this  subject  the  ctmstitntions  of  pope  Sixtus  IV 
were  to  be  followed,  thus  leaving  the  immaculate  con- 
ception an  open  question. 

In  a  congregation  held  Jane  18,  they  proceeded  to 
consider  the  questions  relating  to  grace  and  good  works. 
Also  the  subject  of  residence  of  bishops  and  pastors  was 
discussed.  The  cardinal  del  Monte  and  some  of  the  fa- 
thers attributed  the  heresies  and  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  to  the  non-residence  of  bishops,  while  many 
of  the  bishops  maintained  that  they  were  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  multitudes  of  friars  and  other  privileged 
persons  whom  the  pope  permitted  to  wander  about  and 
preach  in  spite  of  the  bishops,  who,  in  consequence, 
could  do  no  good  even  if  they  were  in  residence. 

In  the  congregation  held  June  30,  twenty-five  articles, 
professedly  drawn  up  from  the  Lutheran  writings  on  the 
subject  of  justification,  were  pn>po8e<i  for  examination. 
Some  of  these  articles  seem  well  to  have  merited  the 
judgment  passed  upon  them ;  thus,  among  others, 

5.  Declares  that  repentance  for  past  sin  Is  altogether  nn- 
oecesi^nry  if  a  innn  lend  a  new  life. 

7.  The  fear  nf  hell  is  a  sin,  aud  makes  the  sinner  worse. 

8.  Contrliion  aristn*;  from  medilnilon  upon,  and  sorrow 
for,  pa>*c  sin  makes  u  man  a  erent  sinner. 

II.  Faith  alone  is  reqiiiren;  the  only  sin  is  unbelief; 
other  thinirs  are  neither  romninnded  nor  forl>idden. 

12.  He  who  has  faith  is  free  ftnm  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  and  has  no  need  of  worki*  in  order  to  1>e  saved  ;  noth- 
ing that  a  believer  ran  do  is  so  siufnl  thai  it  can  either  ac- 
cuse or  condemn  him. 

18.  No  sin  separares  fVom  God*s  grace  bnt  want  of  (kith. 

14.  Faith  ana  works  are  contrary  lo  one  another;  to 
teach  the  latter  is  to  det^troy  the  former,  etc 

At  this  time  the  three  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France 
arrived — viz.  Durse,  Ligni^res,  and  Pierre  Danez.  The 
last  mentioned  delivered  a  long  discourse,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  entreated  the  council  to  suffer  no  attack  to 
be  made  upon  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  and  Church 
of  France, 


In  a  congregation  held  Ang.  20,  the  subject  of  justifi- 
cation was  again  warmly  discussed,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  concerning  free-will  and  predestination. 
Upon  this  latter  subject  nothing  worthy  of  censure  was 
found  in  the  writings  of  Luther  or  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg;  but  eight  articles  were  drawn  up  for  exam- 
ination from  the  writings  of  the  Zwinglians.  Upon  aome 
of  these  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  By  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Sinagaglia,  the  canons  drawn  u|> 
embodying  the  decrees  of  the  council  were  divided  into 
two  sets — one  set,  which  they  called  the  decree*  of  doc- 
trine, contained  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  subjects 
decided ;  the  others,  called  canotu,  stated,  condemned, 
and  anathematized  the  doctrines  contrary  to  that  faith. 
These  decrees  were  mainly  composed  by  cardinal  Sainte- 
Croix,  who  bestowed  infinite  pains  upon  them ;  at  least 
one  hundred  congregations  were  held  upon  the  subject. 
Afterwards  thev  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
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form  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  question  about  episcopal 
residence.  Most  of  the  theologians  present,  especially 
the  Dominicans,  maintained  that  residence  was  a  mat- 
ter not  merely  canonically  binding,  but  of  divine  injunc^ 
tion.  The  Spaniards  held  the  same  opinion.  The  leg- 
ates, seeing  that  the  discussion  tended  to  bring  the  pa- 
pal authority  and  power  into  question,  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Session  VI  (Jan.  13, 1547). — In  this  session  the  decree 
concerning  doctrine  was  read ;  it  contained  sixteen  chaf^- 
ters  and  thirty-three  canons  against  heretics. 

These  chapters  declare  that  sinners  are  bronirht  into  a 
state  to  receive  Justification  when  excited  and  he1|)ed  by 
grace,  and,  believing  the  word  of  God,  they  freely  inra  i«i 
Q{>d,  Mlievina:  all  that  he  has  revealed  and  promised,  es- 
pecially that  the  sinner  is  Justified  by  the  grace  of  G<id, 
given  to  him  ihrongh  the  redemption  of  Je^s  Christ ; 
and  when,  acknowlediring  their  sinftahiess  auafill^  wiih 
a  salutary  fear  of  QtidV  Justice,  yet  tmeiine  to  his  mercy, 
they  conceive  hope  and  confidence  that  God  will  be  favor- 
able to  them  for  tkie  sake  of  Jeeus  Christ,  and  therenpon 
begin  to  love  him  as  the  only  sonrce  of  all  righteousnesv, 
and  to  tnrn  from  their  sins  through  the  hatred  which  they 
have  conceived  agHin^t  ihem,  i.  e.  ihrouf^h  that  reiientauce 
which  ail  must  feel  before  baptism:  In  short,  when  they 
res^olve  to  be  baptized,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to  follow 
the  commandments  of  God. 

After  this  the  decree  explains  the  natnre  and  effects  of 
Justification,  saying  that  it  does  not  consist  merely  in 
the  remission  of  sin,  but  also  in  sanctlfication  and  inward 
renewal.  That  the  Anal  cause  of  Jnstificatiou  in  the  ghiry 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Chritti  and  eiernat  life:  the  efieient 
canne  Is  God  himself,  who,  of  his  mercy,  freely  washes 
and  sanctifies  by  the  seal  and  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  the  oledge  of  our  inheritance;  xhemeriUniottscnnre 
is  onr  Lorn  Jesus  Christ,  his  l)eloved  and  only  Son:  the 
iiuttrttmental  cnwe  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  without 
which  no  one  can  he  justified;  and,  finally,  the  formal 
ctknve  is  the  righteousness  of  God  civen  to  each,  not  that 
ri)!hteoUHness  by  which  he  is  righteous  in  himself,  bnt 
that  by  which  he  makes  us  righteous ;  i.  e.  with  widen  be- 
ing endued  bv  him,  we  become  renewed  in  onr  hearts,  and 
are  not  merely  accounted  righteous,  hut  are  made  reaily 
so  by  receiving,  as  it  were.  riKhteouHness  in  onrselvet*. 
each  according  to  the  measure  given  to  ns  at  the  will  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  pmportiou  to  the  proper  dis}H)- 
sitiou  and  co-operation  of  each.  Thus  the  sinner,  by 
means  of  this  1neffal)1e  grace,  becomes  tnilv  rij^hteous,  a 
friend  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  everlasting;  fife;  and  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  works  thin  marvellous  change  in  blm 
by  forming  holy  habits  in  his  heart— habits  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charily— which  nnite  him  closely  i(»  Jesus  Christ  and 
make  of  htm  a  lively  member  <»f  bin  body ;  but  no  man, 
altbough  justified,  is  to  imagine  himself  exempt  from 
the  obt^ervatlon  of  God's  c>  mmaudments.  No  man  may 
dare,  nnder  pain  of  anathema,  to  utter  such  a  rn»h  notion 
as  that  it  Is  iinposi^ible  for  n  man,  even  after  jnst ideation, 
to  keep  God^s  commandments;  since  God  commands 
nothing  impossible,  but  with  the  cnmmandmenthe  desires 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  to  seek  for  aid  and  grace  to 
enable  ns  to  fulfil  that  which  in  our  natural  strength  we 
cannot  do. 

The  decree  fnrther  teaches  npon  this  subject  that  no 
man  may  presume  npon  the  mysterions  snbject  of  predes- 
tination so  as  to  assure  himself  of  being  among  the  unm- 
l)er  of  the  elect  and  prede.«tinated  to  eternal  life,  a»  if, 
having  been  Justified,  it  were  impossible  to  c<»mndt  slu 
again,  or,  at  least,  at*  if,  falling  into  sin  after  Justification, 
he  must  of  necessity  l>e  raised  again;  that,  without  a 
special  revelation  from  God,  It  is  impossible  ti>  know  who 
are  those  whom  he  has  choren.  It  also  teaches  the  same 
of  i)er(!everance,  concerning  which  it  declares  that  he 
who  persoverea  to  the  end  shall  be  saved ;  that  no  one  bi 
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this  life  call  promlM  taimeelf  an  absolute  oanirance  ot  fter- 
veverHuce.  nftbouji^h  all  onsfht  to  put  entire  cuiifldence  in 
Ood*M  niMU>tancc,  who  will  fliiieh  and  ctMiiplete  the  good 
work  which  be  baa  begun  in  ua  by  working  in  u«  to  will 
aud  to  dOf  if  we  do  not  of  onrselvee  fail  of  nlH  grace. 

Farther,  they  who  by  vin  have  Tillen  fnnn  grace  plv- 
en,  aud  ju«iitlcatitni,  may  be  Justified  again  when  Qod 
nwakeua  them ;  and  thitf  la  done  by  meaua  of  the  »acni- 
menc  ot  penanee,  in  which,  thnrngh  the  merits  of  JenuH 
Chriat,  tbey  may  recover  the  grace  which  they  have  loet ; 
and  thla  ia  the  proper  method  of  recovery  for  thoee  who 
have  fallen.  It  was  for  the  beuetit  of  tboi^e  who  fall  into 
»iD  after  baptism  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  saying,  ** Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ohost;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  nuto 
them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retain- 
ed.'' Hence  it  follows  that  the  repentance  of  n  Christian 
falien  into  sin  afier  bapliam  Is  lo  be  clearly  distinguish- 
ed from  the  reiientance  required  at  h(»)y  1)aptism ;  for  it 
ii«it  alone  reqnirea  him  to  cease  firoin  ain,  and  to  view  his 
▼llcne»  with  horror— L&  to  have  an  bumble  and  contrite 
heart — bnt  it  also  implies  the  aacraiuentiil  confession  of 
lii^  sin,  at  least  in  will,  and  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 
totretber  with  such  satisfhcUoo  aa  he  can  make  by  means 
of  fa«ting,  alma-givlng,  prayer,  etc.  Not  that  anything 
that  he  can  d(»  citn  help  towards  obtaining  the  remission 
of  the  etertutl  punishment  due  to  sin,  which  is  remitted 
together  with  tne  sin  by  the  sacrament  of  |)ennnce  (or  by 
the  desire  to  receive  that  sacrament  where  it  cannot  be 
had),  but  such  satisfaction  is  necessary  to  attain  remission 
«if  the  ttmporal  penalties  attached  to  sin,  which  are  not 
Mlwnys  remitted  In  tlie  case  of  those  who,  ungrateful  to 
Ood  for  the  blessing  which  they  have  received,  have 
grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  and  profaned  the  temple  of  Ood. 

ThU  grace  of  jnstiUcation  may  be  lost,  not  only  throni;;h 
the  i*in  of  infidelity,  by  which  laith  itself  is  lost,  but  also 
hy  every  kind  of  mortal  sin,  even  though  fiiith  be  not 
lost. 

These  chapters  were  acoonopanied  by  thirty -three 
caiMna,  which  anathematize  those  who  hold  the  opin- 
ions specified  in  them  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  chapters. 

Beades  this  decree,  another  was  published  in  this  ses- 
non,  relating  to  the  Reformation,  containing  five  chap- 
ten  upon  the  subject  of  residence. 

It  renews  the  ancient  canons  ngaltist  non-resident  prel- 
ates, aud  declares  that  every  prelate,  whatever  be  his  dig- 
nity, being  ahfient  for  six  months  together  ft-om  his  dii>- 
cese,  without  Jn!«i  and  sntflcient  cause,  shall  l>e  deprived 
«if  the  fourth  part  of  his  revenue;  ana  that  if  he  remain 
away  daring  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  shall  lose  another 
fourth :  that  if  his  absence  be  prolonged  lieyond  this,  the 
metropolitan  shall  be  obHged,  under  pain  of  l>eing  Inter- 
dicted from  entering  the  church,  to  preticnt  him  to  the 
}iope,  who  shall  either  punish  him  or  give  his  church  to 
a  more  wtirthy  sheplierd;  that  if  it  be  the  nietro|>olitan 
himself  who  is  In  fault,  the  oldest  of  his  snffiagans  shall 
he  obliued  to  present  him. 

The  decree  then  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  reform  of  eccle- 
sfaftios,  bothiiecniar  and  regnlar;  of  the  visitation  of  chap- 
ters by  the  ordinary ;  and  declares  that  bishops  may  not 
perftirm  any  eplncitpai  ftinctlon  whatever  out  of  their  own 
dioceses  wubunt  the  ctmseut  of  the  bishop  of  the  place. 

Before  the  seventh  session  a  congregation  was  held, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  to  treat  in  the  next  place  of  the 
sacraments;  and  thirty-six  articles,  taken  from  the  Lu- 
theran books,  were  proposed  for  examination, after  which 
thirty  canons  on  the  subject  were  drawn  up— viz.  thir- 
teen on  the  sacraments  in  general,  fourteen  on  baptism, 
and  three  on  confirmation.  They  relate  to  their  num- 
ber, their  necessity,  excellence,  the  manner  in  which 
they  confer  grace,  which  they  declare<l  t<i  be  ex  opere 
operate,  i.  e.  that  the  sacraments  confer  grace  upon  all 
those  recipients  who  do  nor,  by  mortal  sin,  offer  a  bar  to 
its  reception;  e.  g.  grace  is  conferred  by  baptism  u|>on 
infanta,  although  they  bring  with  them  no  pious  affec- 
tionsL  They  also  drew  up  a  decree  declaring  that  the 
aacraments  ought  alwa\*8  to  be  administered  gratui- 
tuuftly. 

After  this  the  question  of  reformation  was  discussed ; 
among  other  things,  it  was  debated  whether  a  plurality 
of  benefices  requiring  reudence  is  forbidden  by  the  di- 
vine law. 

Se$aUm  VII  (March  8,  1M7).— In  this  session  the 
thirty  canons  above  noted  relating  to  the  sacraments 
were  read,  together  with  the  accompanying  anathemas. 
Among  the  thirteen  on  the  sacraments  in  general  were 
the  following: 


I.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  seveft 
sacraments  were  not  all  instituted  by  Je>-ns  ChrUt. 

8.  Anathematizes  tjiose  who  maiutuiu  that  any  one  sac- 
rament is  of  more  worth  than  another. 

8.  Anathematizes  those  wh<}  deny  that  the  sacraments 
confer  grace  ex  opere  operatot  L  e.  by  their  own  prosier 
vir.ue. 

0.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  baptism,  orders, 
and  confirmation  imprint  an  ineffaceable  cli:iracier. 

10.  Anathematizes  those  wbi>  maintain  that  all  Chris- 
tians, male  aud  female,  may  preach  Ood's  word  aud  ad- 
minist(*r  the  sacraments. 

II.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  the  intention  of 
the  minister  to  do  what  the  Clinix:h  does  is  necessary  to 
the  effectual  admiuistration  <»f  the  sacraments. 

18.  Anathematizes  those  who  maiutain  that  the  sin  of 
the  minister  invalidates  the  sacrament. 

13.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  mluls- 
ter  may  change  the  prescribed  form. 

Among  the  fourteen  canons  on  baptism : 

S.  Anathematizes  those  who  assert  that  real  and  natural 
water  is  not  uecevsary  In  baiitlsm. 

8.  Anathematizes  those  wtio  maintain  that  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  dues  not  teach  the  true  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  baptism. 

4.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  the  validity  of  ba|>- 
tism  conferred  iiy  heretics,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  with  the  iuientiou  to  do  what  the  Chnrch 
does. 

5.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  baptism  is 
not  necessary  to  salvation. 

7.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  baptized 
need  only  believe,  and  not  keep  the  law  of  God. 

10.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  sin  after 
baptism  is  remitted  by  faith. 

11.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  apostates 
fW)m  the  faith  should  l>e  again  baptized. 

12.  Anathematizes  tho^e  who  maintain  that  no  one 
ought  to  be  bat)tized  until  he  Is  of  the  age  at  which  our 
Lord  wiu(  baptized,  or  at  the  point  of  death. 

13.  Anathematizes  those  who  denv  that  baptized  Infants 
are  not  to  l>e  reckoned  amoug  Uie  faithful. 

14.  AnatheniatlzeM  th(»se  who  maintain  that  persons 
baptized  in  inf>incy  should,  when  they  come  of  i^;e,  i)e 
asked  whether  they  are  willing  to  ratify  the  promise 
made  in  their  name. 

Secondly,  the  decree  of  reformation,  containing  fif- 
teen chapters,  relative  to  the  election  of  bishops,  plural- 
ities, etc.,  was  passed. 

In  a  congregation  which  followed,  the  question  of 
transferring  the  council  to  some  other  place  was  dis- 
cus8e<l,  a  report  having  been  circulated  that  a  conta- 
gions disease  had  broken  out  in  Trent. 

Session  VII /  (March  11, 1647).— In  this  session  a  de- 
cree was  read  transferring  the  council  to  Bologna,  which 
was  approved  by  about  two  thirds  of  the  assembly ;  the 
rest,  who  were  mostly  Spaniards  or  other  subjects  of  the 
emperor,  strongly  opposed  the  translation.  The  emper- 
or complained  much  of  the  transfer  of  the  council,  and 
ordered  the  prelates  who  had  opposed  it  to  remain  at 
Trent,  which  they  did. 

Session  IX  (April  21, 1547). — In  the  first  session  held 
at  B(»logna,  the  legates  and  thirty-four  bishops  were 
present,  A  decree  was  read  postponing  all  business  to 
the  next  session,  to  be  held  on  June  2  ensuing,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  prelates  to  arrive. 

Session  X  (June  2, 1547).— At  this  session,  however, 
there  were  but  six  archi>i8ho{M,  thirt3*-six  bishops,  one 
abbot,  and  two  generals  of  orders  present ;  the  rest  con- 
tinuing to  sit  at  Trent.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
promgue  the  aes-sion  to  Sept.  15  ensuing;  but  the  quar- 
rel between  the  pope  and  the  empcmr  having  now  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  aspect,  the  council  remaine<i  sus- 
pended for  four  years  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  made 
by  the  (terman  bishops  to  the  pope  that  ttie  sessions  of 
the  council  might  continue. 

In  1549,  Paul  III  died,  and  the  cardinal  del  Monte 
having  been  elected  in  his  place,  under  the  name  f»f  Ju- 
lius III,  he  issued  a  bull,  dated  March  14,  1551,  direct- 
itig  the  re-establishment  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
naming  as  his  legates,  Marcellus  Crescentio,  cardinal; 
Sebastian  Pighino,  archbishop  of  Siponto;  and  Aloysius 
Lipomanes,  bishop  of  Verona. 

Session  XI  (May  1,  1551). — The  next  session  was 
held  at  Trent,  when  cardinal  Crescent  io  caused  a  decree 
to  be  read  to  the  effect  that  the  council  was  reopened, 
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and  that  the  next  seasion  should  be  held  on  Sept.  1  fol- 
lowing. 

Setsion  XII  (SepL  1, 1551). — In  this  session,  an  ex- 
hortation was  read  in  the  name  of  the  presidents  of 
the  council,  in  which  the  power  and  authority  of  oecu- 
menical councils  were  extolled ;  then  followed  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  subject  of  the  eucbarist  should  be 
treated  of  in  the  next  session.  Afterwards,  the  earl 
of  Montfort,  ambassadur  from  the  emperor,  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  the  council,  which  was  agreed  to. 
James  Amyot,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  II  of  France, 
presented  a  letter  from  his  master,  which,  after  some 
opposition,  waft  read ;  it  explained  why  no  French  bish- 
op had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  council.  After- 
wards, Amyot,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  made  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  complain- 
ed of  the  conduct  of  Julius  III. 

In  the  congregation  following,  the  question  of  the 
eucbarist  was  treated  of,  and  ten  articles  selected  from 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  were  proposed  for 
examination. 

1.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  nre  present  In  the 
eucbarist  only  in  a  Dgtire,  not  renlly. 

S.  That  the  Lord's  body  Is  eaten,  not  sacramentally,  bnt 
only  spiritnally  and  by  faith. 

8.  That  no  trniifiabsiantiation  takes  place  In  the  encha- 
rist.bnt  a  hypovtarlc  union  of  the  human  nature  of  ChriHt 
with  the  bread  and  wine. 

4.  That  the  eucbarist  was  Instituted  for  the  remission 
of  sins  only. 

5.  That  Jesus  Christ  In  the  encbarlst  is  not  to  be  adored, 
and  that  to  do  00  Ii«  to  commit  Idolatry. 

6.  That  the  holy  sacrament  on<?bt  not  to  be  kept;  and 
that  no  person  may  communicate  alone. 

7.  That  the  body  ofChrlst  is  not  In  ibe  fragments  which 
remain  afler  communion ;  bnt  It  is  so  present  only  durln;; 
the  time  of  receiving,  and  not  afterwardn. 

8.  That  It  is  sin  to  reftise  to  the  faithful  the  coromnulou 
in  both  kinds. 

9.  That  nnder  one  species  Is  not  contained  the  same  as 
under  both. 

10.  That  faith  alone  la  required  In  order  to  communl- 
cute;  that  c«)nfe»8ion  on<;bt  to  be  voluntary,  and  that 
comnmnlon  at  Baoter  Is  nut  necessary. 

In  another  congregation  the  question  of  reform  was 
discussed,  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  was 
brought  forward,  and  a  regulation  drawn  up  concerning 
appeals.  No  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  and 
his  officials  was  allowed,  except  in  criminal  cases,  with- 
out consulting  with  civil  judgments;  and  even  in  crimi- 
nal cases  it  was  not  permitted  to  appeal  from  inter- 
locutory sentences  until  a  definitive  sentence  had  been 
passed.  The  ancient  right  of  the  bishops  to  give  sen- 
tence in  the  provincial  synods  was  not,  however,  re- 
stored. The  power  was  left  to  the  pope  of  judging  by 
means  of  commissioners  delegated  in  partibut. 

Session  XIII  (Oct.  11,  1551). — The  decree  concern- 
ing the  eucbarist  was  read  Sept.  18,  and  was  contained 
in  eight  chapters. 

1.  Declares  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  onr  Lord  Jef>us  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Mnn, 
Is  verily,  really,  and  pnl>8tantlally  contained  under  the 
species  of  the^e  sensible  objects ;  that  it  is  a  sin  to  en- 
deavor to  pnt  a  metnphorlcnl  pense  upon  the  words  In 
which  our  Lord  instituted  the  holy  sacrament :  that  the 
Church  has  always  believed  the  actual  body  and  the  ac- 
tual blood,  together  with  hid  soul  and  hi8  divinity,  to  be 
present  nnder  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  after  conse- 
cration. 

8.  That  each  kind  contain*  the  same  as  they  both  to- 
gether do,  for  Jepus  Christ  Is  entire  nnder  the  i>i>ec!es 
of  bread,  and  nnder  the  smallept  particle  of  thnt  specien, 
as  also  under  the  species  of  wine,  and  nnder  the  smalleat 
portion  of  It 

4.  That  in  the  consecration  of  the  brend  and  wine  there 
i»  made  a  conver^Itm  and  change  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  Into  the  snb«tance  of  oar  Lord's  body,  and  a 
change  of  the  whole  snb^tance  of  the  wine  Into  that  of  hli* 
blood,  which  change  has  been  fitly  and  prtiperly  termed 
**  tranfinbstnntiation." 

fi.  That  tl)e  worship  of  Lntrta  Is  rightly  rendered  by  the 
faithful  to  the  holy  sticrament  of  the  altar. 

8.  That  there  are  three  modea  of  commanlcatinsr — (1) 
sacramentally,  as  In  the  cape  ofoinner^:  (2)  spiritnally,  m 
they  do  who  receive  only  In  will  and  by  faith ;  (3)  both 
sacramentally  and  spiritually,  as  tiiey  do  who  actually  re- 
ceive, and  with  faith  and  proper  dispositions. 


To  this  decree  there  were  added  eleven  canoDS.  aii«tli>- 
ematizing  those  who  held  certain  heretical  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  the  holy  eucbarist,  and  especially 
those  contained  in  the  ten  articles  proposed  for  exami^ 
nation  in  the  congregation  held  Sept.  2. 

Thus,  can.  1  condemns  the  opiulon  contained  in  the  first 
of  those  articles;  can.  S,  that  contained  in  art.  3:  can.  a, 
that  contained  In  art.  9;  can.  4,  that  cimtalned  in  art.  7 : 
cau.  0,  that  contained  in  art.  4;  can.  6,  that  contained  iu 
art.  6;  can.  7,  that  contained  In  art.  6;  can.  8,  that  con- 
tained In  art  S;  can.  9,  that  contained  in  art  10;  can.  lo 
condemns  those  who  deny  that  the  priest  may  commnni- 
cate  alone;  and  can.  11  condemns  those  who  maintain 
that  faith  alone,  without  coufessiou,  is  a  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  the  commnuion. 

Afterwards,  a  decree  of  reformation,  containing  eight 
chapters,  was  read;  the  subject  of  it  was  the  juriadic* 
tion  of  bishops. 

In  a  congregation  held  after  this  session,  twelve  ar- 
ticles on  the  subjects  of  penance  and  extreme  uoction 
were  examined,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
his  disciples.  In  a  subsequent  congregation  the  de- 
crees and  canons  upon  the  subject  were  brought  foiv 
ward,  together  with  a  decree  in  fifteen  chapters  on  re^ 
form. 

Session  X/r(Nov.25, 1551).— In  this  session  the  de- 
cree upon  penance,  in  nine  chapters,  was  read. 

1.  States  that  onr  Lord  chiefiy  institnted  the  sacrament 
of  penance  when  lie  breathed  upon  his  disciples,  saying, 
'*  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ohotft,"  etc :  and  the  council  con- 
demns those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  by  these 
words  onr  Lord  commnnlcated  to  his  apostles  and  to 
their  successors  the  power  of  remitting  or  retaining  slna 
after  baptism. 

2.  That  In  this  sacrament  the  priest  exercises  the  func- 
tion of  Judge. 

8.  That  the  form  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  Ita  force 
and  virtue  resides.  Is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  abso- 
lution pronounced  by  the  priest,  **^o  te  absolvo,"  etc  ; 
that  the  {lenltential  acts  are  contrition,  confession,  and  sat- 
isfaction, which  are,  as  it  were,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament. 

4.  The  council  defines  contrition  to  be  an  inward  sor- 
row for,  and  hatred  of,  the  sin  committed,  accompanied 
by  a  firm  resolution  to  cease  ftt>m  it  In  fhtnra.  With  re- 
s(iect  to  imperfect  contrition,  called  attrition,  arising 
merely  from  the  shame  and  dlsgracefhlneM  of  sin,  nr 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  conucll  declares  that  If 
it  be  accompanied  by  a  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  exclndee 
the  desire  to  commit  sin,  it  is  a  gift  of  God  and  a  motion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that,  far  from  rendering  a  man  a 
hypocrite  and  a  greater  sinner,  it  disposes  him  (dieponU} 
to  obtain  the  grace  of  God  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

6.  The  decree  then  goes  on  to  eatabllsh  the  necessity 
of  confessing  every  mortal  sin  which,  by  diligent  celf-ex- 
aminallon,  can  be  bronght  to  remembrance.  With  re- 
gard to  venial  sins.  It  states  that  it  is  not  alDsoIntely  neo- 
ewary  to  confess  them,  and  that  they  may  be  expiated  iu 
many  other  ways. 

fi.  As  to  the  minister  of  this  sacrament.  It  declares  that 
the  power  of  binding  and  IcHMlug  is,  by  Christ's  appointr 
ment,  in  the  priest  only ;  that  this  power  consists  not 
merely  in  dewxring  the  remission  of  sins,  but  in  Uie  Judi- 
cial act  by  which  ihey  are  remitted. 

7.  As  to  the  referved  cases,  it  declares  it  to  he  Impor- 
tant to  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline  that  certain 
atrocions  crimes  ahonid  not  be  absolved  by  every  priest^ 
bnt  be  reserved  for  the  first  order. 

9.  That  we  can  make  satlvfactlon  to  God  by  self-im- 
posed Infilctioua,  and  by  those  which  the  priest  prescribes, 
as  well  as  by  bearing  patiently  and  with  a  penitential 
spirit  the  temporal  sorrows  and  afflictions  which  Qod 
sends  to  us. 

In  conformity  with  this  decree,  fifteen  canons  were  pub- 
lished, condemning  those  who  maintained  the  opposite 
doctrines.  After  this,  the  decree  upon  the  subject  of 
extreme  unction,  in  three  chapters,  was  read. 

It  stated  that  this  auction  was  appointed  by  onr  Lord 
Jesns  Christ  as  a  true  sacrament  of  the  New  ITest. ;  that 
It  Is  plainly  recommended  to  the  falthfhl  by  James,  and 
that  the  use  of  it  U  inainuated  by  Mark.  That  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament  la  the  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and 
that  Its  form  consists  In  the  words  prononnced  when  the 
unction  Is  applied :  that  Its  efliect  is  to  wipe  out  the  re- 
mains of  sin,  and  to  reassure  and  comfbrt  the  soul  of  the 
sick  person  by  exciting  within  him  a  ftill  confidence  in 
God's  mercy,  and  sometimes  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
body,  when  snch  renewed  health  cau  advantage  the  saK 
vatlon  f>f  the  soul.  That  bishops  alone  may  aidmluister 
this  pacrnment.  That  thit*  sacrament  ought  to  be  given 
to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death  {  bnt  tiiat  if  they 
cover,  they  may  receive  ft  again. 
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The  council  then  agreed  upon  four  canons  on  the  aub- 
ject,  with  anathemas. 

1.  Anathematizes  thnae  who  teach  that  extreme  unc- 
tion la  not  a  trne  sacrament  iueiitnied  by  Jesas  Cbrisu 

S.  Auatbematizes  tboee  who  teiicb  that  It  does  nut  con- 
fer grace,  nor  remit  sin,  uur  comfort  the  sick. 

8.  Anaihematize«  tbove  who  teach  that  the  Roman  rite 
may  be  set  at  naaght  wit  boat  sin. 

4.  AnathematizMS  those  who  teach  that  the  vpc<r/3vr«pof, 
uf  whum  James  Hpeaks,  are  old  persons,  and  nut  priests. 

After  this  the  question  of  reform  came  before  them,  and 
fourteen  chaptere  upon  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion were  published. 

I.  Forbids  the  granting  of  dlspensntlons  and  permls- 
slttus  hj  the  court  of  Rome  to  the  prcOudice  of  the  bii«h- 
op*s  authority. 

5.  Forbids  b1i«bnp8  in  partibua  in/ldeUum^  upon  the 
strength  of  their  prtvilet^ei*,  to  ordHin  uiiy  one  nuder  any 
pretext  without  the  express  permission  of^  or  letter  dis- 
miasorr  fW>m.  the  ordinary. 

S.  Gives  bishops  power  to  pnspend  clerks  ordained 
witbont  proper  examnmtiou  or  without  their  licence. 

4.  Orders  that  all  secular  clerks  whatever,  nnd  nil  reg- 
ulars livlug  out  of  their  niouasterietf,  ahali  l>e  alwnys,  and 
In  all  cased,  sobject  to  the  correction  of  the  hinbop  iu 
whose  diocese  they  are,  notwltbstai^dlng  any  privileges, 
exemption,  etc,  wbattmever. 

0L  Relates  to  the  courorvators. 

4L  Orders  all  clerkifi,  nnder  pain  of  snroenslon  nnd  dep- 
rlTation,  to  weiir  the  hnbit  salted  to  their  order,  and  for- 
bids tbem  the  ii«e  of  ebort  garments  and  green  and  red 
stockings. 

7.  Enacts  that  a  clerk  guilty  of  voluntary  homicide  shall 
be  deprived  of  all  ecclesTHsticnl  orders,  benefices,  etc. 

&  Checks  the  interference  of  prelates  in  the  dioceses 
of  others. 

9.  Forbids  the  perpetual  union  of  two  churches  situated 
in  different  diocetwo. 

IOl  Directs  that  benefices  belonging  to  the  regulars 
vball  be  given  to  regnliirs  only. 

II.  Directs  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  the  relig- 
ions life  who  will  not  pnnnise  to  abide  in  the  convent  in 
sobjection  to  the  superior. 

1:2:  Declares  that  the  right  of  pstronage  can  be  given 
only  to  tboee  who  have  bnilt  a  new  church  or  chapel,  or 
who  endow  one  already  built. 

18.  Forbids  all  pafroni*  to  make  their  presentation  to 
any  one  but  to  the  bishop,  otherwise  the  presentation  to 
be  void. 

In  a  congregation  held  Dec.  28  the  sacrament  of  or- 
den  was  considered,  and  twelve  articles  taken  from 
the  Lutheran  writings  were  produced  fur  examination. 
Subsequently  eight  canons  were  drawn  up  condemning 
aa  heretics  those  who  maintained  the  following  propo- 
aitions:  1.  That  orders  is  not  a  true  sacrament.  2.  That 
the  priesthood  is  the  only  order.  S.  That  there  ought 
to  be  no  hierarchy.  4.  That  the  consent  of  the  people 
ia  necessary  to  the  validity  of  orders.  5.  That  there 
is  no  visible  priesthood.  6.  That  unction  is  unnecessa- 
ry. 7.  That  this  sacrament  does  not  confer  the  Holy 
Spirit.  &  That  bishops  are  not  by  divine  appoint- 
ment nor  superior  to  priests. 

Session  XV  (Jan,  25, 1652). — In  this  session  a  decree 
waa  read  to  the  effect  that  the  decrees  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  the  sacrament  of 
ordera,  which  were  to  have  been  read  in  this  session, 
would  be  deferred  until  March  19  under  the  pretence 
that  the  Protestants,  to  whom  a  new  safe-conduct  had 
been  granted,  might  be  able  to  attend. 

In  the  following  congregation  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage was  treated  of,  and  thirty-three  articles  thereon 
were  submitted  for  examination. 

The  disputes  which  arose  between  the  ambassadors 
of  the  emperor  and  the  legates  of  the  pope  produced 
another  cessation  of  the  council  The  Spanish  bishops 
and  those  of  the  kingtloms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  all  who  were  subjects  of  the  emperor,  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  council ;  but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  in  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  its  continuance,  and  were  not  sorry 
when  the  report  of  a  war  between  the  emperor  and 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  caused  roost  of  the  bishops 
to  leave  TrenL  In  the  meantime  some  Protestant  the- 
ologians arrived,  and  urged  the  ambassadors  of  the  em- 
pciur  to  obtain  from  the  fathers  of  the  council  an  an- 


swer to  certain  propositions,  and  to  induce  them  to  en* 
gage  in  a  conference  with  them ;  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  legates,  upon  various  pretexts,  eluded. 

Setiion  X  VI  (May  28, 1552).~The  chief  part  of  the 
prelates  having  then  departed,  the  ]M>pe's  bull  declar- 
ing the  council  to  be  suspended  was  read  in  this  ses- 
Mon.  This  suspension  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years;  but 
on  Nov.  29, 1560,  a  bull  was  published  by  Pius  IV  (who 
succeeded  to  the  papacy  upon  the  death  of  Julius  III, 
in  1555)  for  the  reassembling  of  the  council  at  Trent 
on  the  following  Easter-day;  but  from  various  causes 
the  reopening  of  the  council  did  not  take  place  until 
the  year  1562. 

Sesnon  XVII  (Jan.  18,  1562).— One  hundred  and 
twelve  bishops  and  several  theologians  were  present. 
The  bull  of  convocation  and  a  decree  for  the  continua«> 
tion  of  the  council  were  read;  the  words  '* propdnenti- 
bus  legatis"  inserted  in  it  passed  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  four  Spanish  bishops,  who  represented  that  the 
clause,  being  a  novelty,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  and 
that  it  was,  moreover,  injurious  to  the  authority  of  oecu- 
menical councils. 

In  a  congregation  held  Jan.  27  the  legates  proposed 
the  examination  of  the  books  of  heretics  and  the  an- 
swers to  them  composed  by  Catholic  authors,  and  re- 
quested the  fathers  to  take  into  their  consideration  the 
construction  of  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  works. 

Session  XVIII  (Feb.  26, 1562).— In  this  session  the 
pope's  brief  was  read,  who  left  to  the  council  the  care 
of  drawing  up  a  list  of  prohibited  books.  After  this 
a  decree  upon  the  subject  of  the  books  to  be  prohibited 
was  read,  inviting  all  persons  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion to  come  to  the  council,  and  promising  them  a  hear- 
ing. 

In  congregations  held  on  March  2, 8,  and  4,  they  de- 
liberated about  granting  a  safe-conduct  to  the  Protes- 
tants, and  a  decree  upon  the  subject  was  drawn  up. 

On  March  11  a  general  congregation  was  held,  in 
which  twelve  articles  of  reform  were  proposed  for  ex- 
amination, which  gave  rise  to  great  dispute  and  were 
discussed  in  subsequent  congregations. 

Session  XIX  (May  14, 1562).— In  this  session  noth- 
ing whatever  passed  requiring  notice,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decrees  was  postponed  to  the  following  see* 
sion.  Immediately  after  this  session  the  French  am- 
bassadors arrived,  and  their  instructions  were  curious, 
and  to  the  following  effect: 

That  the  decisions  which  had  taken  place  should  not 
be  reserved  for  the  pope's  approval,  but  that  the  pope 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
conncil.  That  they  should  begin  with  the  reform  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  nnd  in  Its  members,  as  hnd  l>een  prom- 
ised at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  thst  of  Ba>«le, 
but  never  completed.  That  annates  should  be  abolished  • 
that  all  archbishops  and  bishops  should  be  obliged  to 
residence;  that  the  conncil  should  make  arrauKements 
with  respect  to  dispensations,  so  as  to  remove  the  necen- 
sity  of  sending  to  Rome.  Thnt  the  sixth  canon  of  Cbal- 
cedon  should  be  observed,  which  prohibits  bisbope  to  or^ 
dain  priests  without  appointing  them  to  some  specific 
charges,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  useless  minis- 
ters, etc 

On  May  26  a  congregation  was  held  to  receive  the 
ambassador  of  France.  The  Sieiur  de  Pibrac,  in  thQ 
name  of  the  king  his  roaster,  in  a  long  discourse,  ex- 
horted the  prelates  to  labor  at  the  work  of  reformation, 
promising  that  the  king  would,  if  needful,  support  and 
defend  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 

Session  XX  (June  4, 1562). — In  this  session  the  pro* 
moter  of  the  council  replied  to  the  discourse  delivered 
by  Pibrac  in  the  last  congregation ;  after  which  a  de^ 
cree  was  read  proroguing  the  session  to  July  16. 

In  the  following  congregation  five  articles  u|)on  the 
subject  of  the  holy  eucbarist  were  proposed  for  exam- 
ination. 

1.  Whether  the  faithftil  are,  by  Qod*s  command,  obliged 
to  receive  iu  both  kinds? 

8.  Whether  Jesus  Christ  is  received  entire  nnder  one 
species  ns  nnder  both  ? 

8.  Whether  the  reason  which  induced  the  Church  to 
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^Ive  the  cnmmnnion  to  the  Ulty  under  one  kind  only 
tfiiU  obliged  her  not  to  giuut  the  cup  to  any  one  ? 

4.  Upon  whal  condltUms  the  cup  ehonla  be  permitted 
to  any  iiennonti,  Buppodin*;  it  to  be  iidylBiible  to  frram  it  ? 

6.  whether  the  communion  is  ueceMury  to  children  un- 
der yeare  of  discretion  ? 

The  question  about  the  obligation  of  residence  was  also 
aecaiii  mooted;  but  the  canlinal  of  Mantua  <»bjected  to 
its  discussion  as  entirely  alien  from  the  subject  before 
themi  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  t>e 
discussed  at  a  fitting  season. 

In  subsequent  congregations  held  from  the  9th  to  the 
28<1  of  June  the  subject  of  the  five  articles  was  discussed. 

In  a  congregation  held  July  14  the  decree  in  four 
chapters  on  the  communion  was  examined. 

Session  XXI  (July  16, 1662).— The  four  chapters  on 
doctrine  were  read,  in  which  the  council  declared : 

That  neither  laymen  nor  ecclesiastics  (not  confccrntin?) 
are  bound  by  any  divine  precept  lo  receive  the  Hiicnimeut 
of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds;  thiit  the  sufficiency  of 
communion  in  one  kind  cannot  he  doubted  witliont  in- 
jury to  faith.  Further,  that  the  Church  has  always  pos- 
Hes^d  the  power  of  estnblishtng  and  changing;  in  the  dis- 
pensHtion  of  the  sncraments  (without,  however,  interfer- 
lug  with  estientials)  nccording  as  she  has  hidged  to  be 
moHt  conducive  to  the  honor  due  to  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  to  the  good  of  the  recipients,  taking  into  acconnt  the 
iliver!*itie:i'  of  plare  and  conjnncinre ;  thitt,  although  Jesus 
Christ  Insii:uted  and  gave  to  his  apoetles  the  sacrament 
under  two  kindn,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  under 
either  kind  JesuH  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire; 
and  that  no  diminution  is  experienced  in  any  of  the 
graces  conveyed  by  the  sacrament.  Lai^tly,  that  children 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  are  uot  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  eucharist. 

Four  canons  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine  were  then 
read: 

1.  Against  those  who  maintain  that  all  the  faithful  are 
under  obligation  to  receive  in  both  kinds. 
.   2.  Agaiust  those  who  maintain  that  the  Church  has  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  re(h!(ing  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

8.  Against  those  who  deny  that  our  Lord  is  received 
entire  under  each  species. 

4.  Against  those  who  maintain  that  the  eucharist  io 
necessary  to  children  before  ihey  come  to  the  exercive  of 
their  reason. 

Subsequently  nine  chapters  on  reform  were  read,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  duties  of  bishops,  education  of  clerks, 
etc. 

.  A  few  days  after  this  session  the  Italian  bishops  re- 
.cetved  a  letter  from  the  pope,  in  which  he  declared  that 
be  was  far  from  wishing  to  hinder  the  discussion  of  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  obligation  to  res- 
idence; that  he  desired  the  council  to  enjoy  entire  free- 
dom, and  that  every  one  should  speak  according  as  his 
conscience  directed  him;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
he  wrote  to  his  nuncio,  Visconti,  bidding  him  take  se- 
cure measures  for  stifling  the  discussion,  and  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  holy  see  for  decision. 

In  the  congregations  held  afler  the  twenty-first  ses- 
sion, the  question  was  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  and  all  the  theologians  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  mass  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  sacrifice  under 
the  new  covenant,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  offered  un- 
der the  sacramental  species.  One  of  their  arguments 
was  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek ;  the  latter  offered  bread  and  wine;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  in- 
cludes a  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine. 

In  a  congregation  held  about  Aug.  18,  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  presented  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  made  earnest  entreaties  that  the  cup  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  laity.  This  delicate  subject  was  reserved 
for  special  consideration  in  a  subsequent  congregation. 

The  decree  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
being  now  completed,  the  members  began  next  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  communitm  in  both  kinds.  Three 
opinions  principally  prevailed  among  the  prelates:  1. 
To  refuse  tlie  cup  entirely ;  2.  To  grant  it  upon  certain 
conditions  to  be  approved  of  by  the  council ;  8.  To  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  to  the  pope.  The  Span- 
ish and  Venetian  bishops  supported  the  first  opinion. 


Among  those  who  were  inclined  to  grant  the  cup  were 
cardinal  Madnicio,  the  bishop  of  Modena,  and  Gaspard 
Capal,  bishop  of  Leira.  But  among  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates for  granting  the  petition  was  the  bishop  of  the 
Five  Churches,  who  implored  the  prelates  to  have  coni- 
passion  on  the  churches,  and  to  pay  some  regard  to  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  emperor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Venice,  and  the  Latin 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  were  in  fa%'or  of  refusing;  the 
latter  maintained  that  by  giving  way  to  them  the  peo- 
ple would  be  rather  ccmfirmed  in  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  body  only  of  <»ur  Lord  is  contained  under  the 
species  of  bread,  and  the  blooii  only  under  that  of  wine ; 
that  if  they  gave  way  now,  other  nations  would  require 
the  same,  and  they  would  go  further,  and  would  next 
require  the  abolition  of  images,  as  being  an  occasion  of 
idolatry  to  the  people.  Other  bishops,  sup|)orting  this 
opinion,  reminded  the  assembly  that  the  Church  hatl 
been  led  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  cup  from  a  fear  lest  the 
consecrated  wine  should  be  spilled  or  tuni  sour,  and  that 
the  former  accident  could  hardly  be  prevented  when 
the  holy  sacrament  was  carried  long  distances  and  by 
bad  paths.  The  archbishop  of  Kossano,  the  bishops  of 
Cava,  Almeria,  Imola,  and  Rieti,  with  Kichanl.  abbot  of 
Preval,  at  Gem»a,  were  also  among  those  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  alisohitely  refusing  the  cup.  On  the  eve  of  the 
twentv-secoiul  session  a  decree  passed  bv  which  it  was 
left  to  the  pope  to  act  as  he  thought  best  in  the  matter, 
the  numbers  being  ninety-eight  for  the  decree  and  thir- 
ty-eight against  it.  The  discussion  lasted  altogether 
from  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  16. 

Session  XXII  (Sept.  17,  1662).— One  hundred  and 
eighty  prelates,  with  the  ambassadors  and  legates,  were 
present  at  this  session.  The  doctrinal  decree  touching 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  nine  chapters,  was  publit»lK-d. 
It  was  to  the  following  effect: 

1.  Althou'jh  our  Lord  once  offered  himrelf  to  God  the 
FiithKr  by  dvlng  upon  the  altar  of  his  cro^s,  In  order  to 
obtain  thereby  eternal  redemption  for  us,  neverihelefs, 
Hince  his  priesihood  did  not  cenf-c  at  his  death,  in  order 
that  he  miirht  leave  with  his  Church  a  vi^illle  i<ncHllce 
(such  as  the  nntnre  of  man  requirei^),  bv  means  of  which 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  croM*  might  W  represented  at 
ttie  last  siipper,  on  the  same  night  that  be  was  betrayed, 
in  the  execution  of  his  <»fflre  as  a  priem  fiHever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  he  offered  ids  body  and  bUnid  to  the 
Father  under  the  s))ec1es  of  bread  and  wine,  and  gave  the 
same  to  his  apostles;  and  by  these  words,  ^'This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me,*'  be  commanded  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  offer  the  like  sacrifice,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  believed  and  taught. 

8.  As  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  once  offered  himself 
upon  the  cross  with  the  shedding  of  his  blood  Is  coi»- 
tained  and  immolated  without  the  effusiim  of  blood  in 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  this  latter  sacrifice  is  truly 
pntpiiiatory.  and  that  by  it  we  obtain  mercy  and  forgive 
iiei^c;  since  it  is  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  was  offered 
upon  the  cniss  who  is  still  offered  by  the  ministry  of  his 

ftrie^ts,  the  only  difference  l}elng  in  the  Yftdnii^r  of  <»ffer- 
ng.  And  the  maps  may  be  offered,  not  ouly  for  the  sins 
and  wants  of  the  faithful  who  are  alive,  but  also  for  tho»e 
who,  being  dead,  ate  uot  yel  made  pure. 

8.  Although  the  Church  sometimes  celebrates  masses  in 
honor  and  iii  memory  of  the  saints,  the  KScHflce  is  still  of- 
fered to  God  alone,  for  she  only  impUtres  their  protection. 

4.  The  Church  for  many  agen  uast  has  eKtablfshed  the 
sncred  ciuion  of  the  mass,*  which  li*  pure  and  free  from  ev- 
erv  ern>r,  and  contains  nothing  wliicli  W  uot  consistent 
with  holiness  and  piet}*,  being  in  truth  composed  from 
our  LordV  words,  tne  traditions  of  the  apostles,  aud  the 
pious  institiititms  of  the  holy  |iopes. 

A.  The  Church,  in  order  the  better  to  set  forth  the  maj- 
e^ty  of  so  great  a  sacrifice,  has  established  certain  cus- 
toms— such  as  i*aying  some  things  at  mass  In  a  h»w  voice, 
others  aloud;  aud  has  intrt>duced  certain  ceremtniies— as 
the  benediction,  lights,  incense,  omameuts,  etc.,  after  the 
tradition  of  the  apot^tles. 

6.  Although  it  is  to  l)e  desired  that  at  every  mass  all 
the  fitiihrul  should  communicate,  not  only  spirifoallT, 
but  sImo  sacramen tally,  never! helcHs  the  council  does  not 
condemn  private  masses  in  which  the  priest  only  com- 
municates, but,  on  the  contrary,  approves  aud  aniborlies 
I  hem,  for  they  are  celebrated  by  tbe  proper  minister  in 
behalf  or  himself  aud  the  faithful. 

7.  The  Church  has  ordained  that  the  priest  shall  mix 
water  with  the  wine,  l>ecau.'^e  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
thai  our  blessed  Lord  did  so,  and  because  both  hkiod  and 
water  issued  from  his  side;  which  sacred  mystery,  by  the 
use  of  this  mixture,  ts  remembered. 
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8.  AUtanneb  the  mass  contains  mach  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple, the  fiitbers  did  not  Jad;^  it  rl^lit  tlint  It  ehonld  be 
celebrated  iu  the  viil^^ar  lonj^ue,  and  the  Uoman  Church 
bas  preserved  the  i»e ;  uevertheiei»t^,  the  clerj^y  should  ai 
timed,  aud  ei(|>eciHlly  on  festivals,  explain  to  the  people 
some  part  of  what  they  have  read  to  them. 

9.  Anathemaiizes,  in  nine  canons,  all  thone  who  deny 
the  afllnnatlve  of  twelve  of  the  thirteen  articles  proposed 
ill  the  coii£n:«gation  following  the  twenty-first  session,  viz. 
the  1st,  Sd,  18ih,  and  4lb,  Sd,  10th,  Tib,  lUh,  5tb,  Stb,  9tb, 
and  6ili  (which  c»ee). 

Then  followed  a  decree  concerning  what  should  be  ob- 
served or  avoided. in  the  celebration  of  mass: 

Bishops  were  ordered  to  forbid  and  abolish  everything 
which  had  been  introduced  thnin^ch  avarice,  irreverence, 
or  snirarstiiion,  such  as  pecnniary  ngreenients  for  the  first 
masses,  and  forced  exactions  made  under  the  name  of 
alm<:  vagabond  and  unlcnown  priests  were  forbidden  to 
celebrate,  also  th<}se  who  were  notorious  evil  livers:  no 
maasea  were  to  be  said  in  private  bouses;  all  music  of  an 
iropnre  and  lascivious  character  was  forbidden  in  chnrch- 
es,  and  all  worldly  conven«aiioD,  profane  actions,  walkfrn; 
about,  etc.  Priesta  were  forbidden  to  aav  mass  out  of  the 
prescribe  hoars,  and  otherwise  than  Chui-ch  form  pre- 
«tcribed.  It  was  also  ordered  to  warn  the  people  to  come 
'to  cbnrch  on  Sundays  aud  holidays  at  least 

In  the  thinl  place,  the  decree  of  reformation  was  read, 
containing  eleven  chapters : 

I.  Orders  that  all  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  the  conn- 
cils  relating  to  tlie  life,  morals,  and  acquirements  of  the 
clergy  should  be  In  future  observed,  under  the  original 
aud  even  greater  penalties. 

a.  Buacts  that  bishoprics  shall  be  given  only  to  those 
persons  who  pttssests  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
canons,  aud  who  have  been  at  least  six  months  In  holy 
orders. 

8.  Permits  bishops  to  appropriate  the  third  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  prel)ends  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  for  daily  distributions. 

4.  Declares  that  no  one  under  the  rank  of  snbdeacon 
shall  have  any  voice  in  the  chapter;  that  all  the  members 
shall  iwrfnrm  their  proper  offices. 

5l  Knacts  that  dispensations  extra  euriitm  (i.  e.  granted 
anywhere  out  of  the  conrt  of  Uome)  shall  l>e  addressed 
to  the  ordinary,  aud  shall  have  no  effect  until  he  shall 
have  testified  that  they  have  uot  been  obtained  surrepti- 
ilou*ly. 

4L  Treats  of  the  care  to  be  observed  in  proving  wills. 

7.  Orders  that  leffate:*,  nuncios,  patriarchs,  and  other 
superior  judges  shiill  observe  the  constitution  of  Inno- 
cent IV  begiiittlng  ** Romano,**  whether  iu  receiving  ap- 
pejils  or  granting  prohibitions. 

&  Orders  that  uishops,  as  the  delesrates  of  the  holy  see, 
shall  be  the  executors  of  all  pious  gifts,  whether  by  will 
or  otherwise:  that  to  them  it  appertains  to  visit  hospitals 
and  other  similar  communities,  except  those  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  king. 

9.  Directs  that  those  to  whom  the  care  of  any  sacred 
fifibric  Is  Intrusted,  whether  laymen  or  clerks,  shall  be  held 
bound  to  give  account  of  their  administration  yearlv  to 
the  ordinary,  unless  the  original  foundation  require  them 
to  account  to  any  other. 

10.  Declares  that  bishops  may  examine  notaries,  and 
forbid  them  the  exercise  of  their  office  iu  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

II.  Bnacts  penalties  against  those  who  usurp  or  keep 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  aud  pronounces 
anathemas  against  them. 

With  respect  to  the  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
the  council  declared,  by  another  decree,  that  it  judged 
it  convenient  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  po])e,  who 
would  act  in  the  matter  according  as  his  wisdom  should 
direct  bim. 

In  a  congregation  certain  articles  relating  to  the 
reformation  of  morals  were  discussed,  and  the  theolo- 
gians were  instructed  to  examine  eight  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacrament  of  orders.  This  occupied  many 
congregations,  in  one  of  which  a  large  number  of  the 
prelateii,  chieily  Spaniards,  demanded  that  there  should 
be  addeil  to  the  seventh  canon,  concerning  the  institu- 
tion of  bishops,  a  clause  declaring  the  episcopate  to  be 
of  divine  right.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stifle  the  dis- 
cussion, but  John  Fonseca,  a  Spanish  tbeoloifian,  among 
others,  entered  bfjklly  upon  the  subject,  declaring  that 
it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  forbidden  to  speak  upon  the 
matter.  He  maintained  that  bishops  were  institutetl 
by  Jews  Christ,  and  thus  by  divine  right,  and  not  mere- 
ly by  a  right  conferred  by  the  pope.  The  discussion  of 
tbia  question  proved  highly  disagreeable  at  liome,  and 


the  legates  recei\'ed  instructions  on  no  account  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  brought  to  a  decision.  However,  in  sulv 
sequent  congregations  the  dispute  was  renewed  with 
warmth;  in  the  congregation  of  Oct.  18,  the  archbishop 
of  Granada  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  the  institu- 
ticm  of  bishops,  and  their  superiority  to  priests,  jure  di- 
viito.  The  same  view  was  taken  in  the  following  con- 
gregation by  the  archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  bishop  of 
Segovia;  and  no  less  than  (ifty-three  prelates,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  present,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  institution  and  jurisdiction  of 
bishops.  According  to  Fra  Paolo,  the  number  amounted 
to  fifty-nine.  The  dispute  was,  however,  by  no  means 
ended.  On  the  20th  the  Jesuit  Lainer,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  legates,  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  view  taken  by  the  Spanish  bish«»ps,  deny- 
ing altogether  that  the  institution  and  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  were  of  divine  right.  However,  powerful  aa 
was  his  speech,  be  was  answered  by  the  bishop  of  Paris 
so  effecttially  that  the  legates,  to  their  great  discompos- 
ure, saw  the  views  of  the  Spanish  prelates  gain  ground. 
The  latter  then  declared  formally  that  unless  their  de- 
mand were  granted,  and  the  order  and  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  declared  in  the  canon  to  be  jure  ditfino,  they 
would  thenceforth  absent  themselves  from  aU  the  con- 
gregations and  sessions. 

In  the  meantime  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  arrived  at 
Trent  with  several  French  prelates,  and  was  received 
with  honor.  In  a  ccmgregation  held  Nov.  •28,  he  read 
the  letter  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  council,  in  which 
he  strongly  urged  them  to  labor  sincerely  to  bring  about 
a  sound  reformation  of  abuses,  and  to  restore  its  pristine 
glory  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  bringing  back  all  Chri^ 
tian  people  to  one  religion.  After  the  letter  was  finished 
the  cardinal  delivered  a  speech,  stn>ngly  urging  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  speedily  with  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, in  which  he  was  followed  by  Du  Fcrrier,  the 
king^s  ambassador,  who  spoke  his  mind  freely. 

All  this  time  so  little  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  canons  and  decrees  that  when  Nov.  26,  the  day- 
fixed  for  holding  the  twenty-third  session,  arrived,  Ft 
was  found  necessary  to  prorogue  it.  After  this,  in  the 
following  congregations,  the  subject  of  the  divine  right 
of  bishops  was  again  discussed,  when  the  French  bishops 
declared  in  favor  of  the  views  held  by  the  Spaniards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1568  the  French  am- 
bassadors presented  their  articles  of  reformation  under 
thirty -two  heads.  Their  principal  demands  were  as 
follows : 

fi.  That  no  person  shonid  be  appointed  bishop  nnless 
he  were  of  advanced  age,  and  of  good  character  and  ca- 
pacity. 

7.  That  no  cnrates  shonid  be  nominated  nnless  they 
were  of  good  character  and  abilities. 

9.  That  bishops,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  shonid 
preach  on  every  Sunday  aud  festivals,  besides  Lent  and 
Advent. 

10.  That  all  cnrates  should  do  the  same  when  they  had 
a  snfflcienl  audience. 

12.  That  Incapable  bishops  abbots,  and  cnrates  should 
resign  their  benefices,  or  appoint  coadjutors. 

14.  That  all  pluralities  whatever  should  be  abolished, 
without  auy  consideration  of  compatibility  or  iuctimpati- 
bilily. 

15.  Thnt  steps  shonid  be  tnken  to  provide  every  bene^ 
ficed  clerk  with  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maintain  two  cu- 
rates and  to  exercise  hogpltality. 

17.  That  the  goKpel  shonid  be  explained  to  the  people 
at  mass,  and  thnt  after  mass  the  priest  should  pray  with 
the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongne. 

18.  That  the  ancient  decretals  of  pope  Leo  and  Gelaslns 
on  communion  in  both  kinds  shonid  ue  re-establighed. 

19.  That  the  efflcncy  of  the  sneraments  shonid  also  be 
explained  to  the  people  before  their  adminisiraiiun. 

SO.  That  benefices  shonid  l)e  conferred  by  bishops  within 
six  months;  after  which  time  tiiey  should  devolve  to  the 
lii'.mediaie  superior,  and  so  grndunlly  to  the  pope. 

21.  Thnt  they  should  nbolish,  as  contrary  to  the  canons, 
all  expectatlves,  regressitnis  ([reluming  to  a  benefice  wnich 
has  been  once  resigned),  rosiifnations,  etc 

23.  That  simple  priories  should  be  reunited  to  the  cure 
of  s«mls,  orlsriMally  intended  by  the  foundation,  which 
hnd  l)een  separated  from  them,  and  assigned  to  perpetnal 
vicars  with  miserable  pittances. 
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97.  That  bishops  shonld  take  in  baud  no  matter  of  Im- 
portance wiihoat  the  advice  of  their  chapters ;  and  that 
cunous  should  be  compelled  to  coutinual  residence. 

81.  That  uo  sentence  of  excominuiiicaiiun  should  be 
passed  nntil  three  monitions  had  been  i«saed,  and  then 
only  for  •nievous  faults.  That  bit^hops  should  be  desired 
to  give  benefices  rather  to  thocitf  who  drew  back  from  re- 
ceiving than  to  such  as  sought  for  them. 

8S.  That  diocesan  svnods  should  be  assembled  at  least 
once  a  year,  provincial  synods  every  three  years,  and  geu- 
erai  couuclls  every  teu  yeara. 

The  pope,  in  order  to  elude  the  difficulty  in  Mrhich  he 
was  placed  by  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
bishops  tliat  the  divine  right  of  bishops  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  seventh  chapter,  sent  a  form  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  council,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
"  bishops  held  the  principal  place  in  the  Church,  but  in 
dependence  upon  the  pope."*  This,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  approval,  and,  after  a  long  contest,  it  was 
agreed  to  state  it  thus,  that  "  they  held  the  principal 
place  in  the  Church  under  the  popej"  instead  of  in  de- 
pendence upon  him.  However,  a  still  warmer  contest 
arose  upon  the  chapter  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
pope  had  authority  to  feed  and  govern  the  Universal 
Church.  This  the  Galilean  and  Spanish  biahope  would 
by  no  means  consent  to,  alleging  that  the  Church  is 
the  first  tribunal  under  Christ.  Accordingly,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  words  fmiotrscu  eodetiiUy  "all  churches," 
should  be  substituted  for  Uftiversam  EccleHtim,  The 
Galileans  even  more  strenuously  denied  that  "  the  pope 
possessed  all  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,"  notwith- 
standing all  the  limitations  and  explauationa  which 
were  added  to  it. 

On  Feb.  5  the  legates  proposed  for  consideration  eight 
articles  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  extracted  from  so- 
called  heretical  lx>ok8 : 

1.  That  mnrrisge  Is  not  a  sncrament  institnted  by  God. 

5.  That  parents  may  annul  marriages  contracted  by  their 
children  clandestinely. 

8.  That  a  man  may  marry  Sjialn  dnrinp:  the  life  of  his 
first  wife,  divorced  on  account  of  foralcnlicm. 

4.  That  polygamy  Is  allowed  to  Christians,  and  that  to 
forbid  marrlagea  at  certain  seasons  is  a  heailieu  supersti- 
tion. 

6.  That  marriage  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  state  of  vir- 
giuhv. 

(L  That  priests  In  the  Western  Church  may  marry,  not- 
with'tianding  their  vow. 

7.  That  the  descrees  of  conrangninlty  and  affinity  laid 
down  in  Lev.  xviii  are  to  be  observed,  and  no  others. 

5.  That  the  cosnlsance  of  causes  relating  to  marriages 
belongs  to  the  secular  princes. 

These  articles  were  discussed  in  several  congregations. 
The  sixth  article  came  under  consideration  March  4; 
ail  agreed  in  condemning  it  as  heretical,  but  they  were 
divided  upon  the  grounds  of  their  opinion.  The  ques> 
tion  was  afterwards  discussed  whether  it  was  advisable, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  remove  the  re- 
striction laid  upon  the  clergy  not  to  marry ;  this  was  in 
consequence  of  a  demand  to  that  effect  made  by  the 
duice  of  Bavaria.  Strong  opposition  was  made  to  this 
demand,  and  many  blamed  the  legates  for  permitting 
the  discussion,  and  maintained  that  if  this  license  were 
granted  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  the  pope  be  reduced  to  the  simple  condition 
of  bishop  of  Kome,  since  the  clergy,  having  their  affec- 
tions set  upon  their  families  and  country,  would  be 
inevitably  detached  from  that  close  dependence  upon 
the  holy  see  in  which  its  present  strength  mainly  con- 
sists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  had  died, 
and  the  pope  despatched  two  new  legates  to  the  council, 
cardinal  Morone  and  cardinal  Navagier.  The  French 
continued  their  importunities  on  the  subject  of  reforma- 
tion, and  were  as  constantly  put  off  upon  one  pretext  or 
aiHither  by  the  legates,  and  thus  much  time  was  wasted. 

In  a  congregation  held  May  10,  a  letter  from  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  read,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
sorrow  that  she  had  not  one  Catholic  prelate  in  her  do- 
minions whom  she  could  send  to  the  council,  and  de- 
clared her  determination,  shouhi  she  ever  attain  to  the 
crown  of  £ngland,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  bring  that 


kingdom,  as  well  as  Scotland,  back  to  the  Roman  obe- 
dience. 

All  this  time  the  contests  about  the  institution  and 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  and  the  divine  obligation  of  res- 
idence, continued ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  accommridate 
matters,  and  bring  things  to  an  end,  it  was  resolved  to 
omit  altogether  all  n<itice  of  the  institution  of  bi^tutp^ 
and  of  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  erase  from  the 
decree  concerning  residence  whatever  waa  olaioxioua  to 
either  party.  They  then  fell  to  work  upon  the  decree 
concerning  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

Session  XXIII  (July  15, 1568).— At  this  session  208 
prelates,  besides  the  legates  and  other  ecclesiasticss  wetv 
present,  with  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, etc  The  sermon  waa  preached  by  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  who  seems  to  have  contrived  in  it  to  give  offence 
to  all  parties.  After  the  sermon,  the  bulls  authorizing 
Morone  and  Navagier  to  act  as  legates  for  the  pope  were 
read,  t^ether  with  the  letters  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Lastly,  the 
decrees  and  canons  drawn  up  during  the  past  congrega- 
tion were  brought  before  the  council.  The  decree  npcm 
the  sacrament  of  orders,  in  four  chapters,  waa  read,  and 
eight  canons  on  the  sacrament  of  orders  were  published, 
which  anathematized, 

1.  Those  who  denv  a  visible  priesthood  fn  the  Church. 

8.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  prieathood  la  the  only 
order. 

8.  Those  who  deny  that  ordination  is  a  true  sacrament. 

4.  Thope  who  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  by 
ordination.  • 

0.  Tho(«e  who  deny  that  the  unction  given  at  ordination 
is  necessary. 

6.  Thof<e  who  deny  thst  there  is  a  hierarchy  compoMd 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  ministers  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 

7.  Thoi»c  who  deny  the  fuperioriiy  of  bishops  to  priests, 
or  that  they  alone  can  perform  certain  fkinctions  which 
priests  cannot,  and  those  who  maintain  that  orders  con- 
ferred withont  the  consent  of  the  people  are  void. 

8.  Those  who  deny  that  bishopi*  called  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  [mti  anetoritate  Romani  ponti/ieis  asmnnuntttr) 
are  trae  and  lawnil  bishops. 

After  this  the  decree  of  reformation  was  read,  contain- 
ing eighteen  chapters,  on  the  residence  of  biahopa,  and 
on  other  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  the  following  congregations  the  decrees  concent- 
ing  marriage  were  discussed,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  law  of  celibacy  should  be  ooutinued 
binding  upon  the  clergy. 

Moreover,  twenty  articles  of  reformation,  which  the 
legates  proposed, were  examined;  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion letters  were  received  from  the  king  of  France, 
in  which  he  declared  his  disappointment  at  the  meagre 
measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform  proposed  in  these  arti- 
cles, and  his  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  chapter  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  princes.  Shortly  af^er,  nine 
of  the  French  bishops  returned  home,  so  that  fourteen 
onlv  remained. 

Ou  Sept.  22  a  congregation  was  held,  in  which  the 
ambassador  Du  Ferrier  spoice  so  warmly  of  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  the  articles  of  reform  which  the  legates 
had  proposed,  and  of  their  conduct  altogether,  that  the 
congregation  broke  up  suddenly  in  some  oonfu»on. 

To  fill  up  the  time  inter\'ening  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  session,  the  subjects  of  indulgences,  purgatori-. 
and  the  worship  of  saints  and  images  were  introduced  for 
discussion,  in  order  that  decrees  on  these  matters  might 
be  prepared  for  presentation  in  the  twenty-fifth  session. 

Session  XXIV  (Nov.  11, 1568).— In  this  session  the 
decree  of  doctrine  and  the  canons  relating  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  were  read. 

After  establishing  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie  by  Holy  Scripture,  it  adds  that  Je»na  Christ,  by  hi» 
passion,  merited  the  ^rsce  necessarpr  to  confirm  and  nine- 
lify  the  union  betwixt  man  and  wife.  That  the  apostle 
means  us  to  understand  this  when  he  say»,  "Husbands, 
love  your  wlvei*,  as  Jesus  Chrii>t  loved  the  Chnrch:'*  and, 
shortly  afler,  **This  sncrnment  is  great :  I  speak  of  Je^ns 
Christ  and  the  Church.'*  Msrria^ie,  under  the  Gofpel,  is 
declared  to  be  a  more  excellent  state  than  that  of  mar- 
riage under  the  former  dispensation,  on  accnnnt  t>f  the 
grace  conferred  by  It,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  holy  £»• 
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there,  eoanclls,  and  uoiTerBal  tradition  rightly  tench  ns  to 
reckon  marriage  amoDg  the  aacraments  of  ibe  new  law. 

There  are  twelve  canons,  with  anathemas,  upon  the 
subject.  ' 

L  Aoathematixea  those  who  maintain  that  marriage  is 
not  a  true  Micrainent 

S.  Anathematises  thoeewho  maintain  that  polygamy  is 
permitted  to  Chrisliaus. 

8.  Anathematizes  thove  who  malntaia  that  marriage  is 
unlawful  only  within  the  degrees  specified  in  Leviiicns. 

4.  AnathemaUaes  th«we  who  deny  that  the  Church  has 
power  to  add  to  the  impediments  to  marria}<:e. 

B.  Anathematizes  thotw  who  maiiitniu  that  the  marriage 
tie  is  broken  by  heresy,  ill-condnct,  or  Tolnutary  absence 
on  either  side. 

6b  AnaUMDiatiaes  those  who  deny  that  a  marriage  con- 
tracted, but  not  consummated,  is  annulled  by  either  of 
the  parties  taking  the  religions  vows. 

T.  Anathematizes  thoee  who  maintain  that  the  Church 
errs  in  holding  that  the  marriage  tie  is  not  broken  by 
adultery. 

8.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  Chnrch 
errs  in  separating  married  persons  for  a  time  in  particular 


9.  Anathematises  those  who  maintain  that  men  In  holy 
orders*  or  persons  who  have  taken  the  religious  vow,  may 
marry. 

10.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  mar- 
ried state  is  preferable  to  that  of  virginity. 

It.  Anathematizes  th«)«e  who  maluraln  that  it  is  snper- 
stltions  to  forbid  marriages  at  certain  seasons. 

M.  Anathematixes  tb«i^e  who  maintain  that  the  e<^^I- 
xanoe  of  matrimonial  causes  does  not  belong  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 

After  this  a  decree  of  reformation  was  published  relat- 
ing to  the  s^pie  sacrament,  containing  ten  chapters. 

1.  Forbids  clandestine  marriages;  orders  cnmtes  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  pnrtiea  aibont  to  contract  mar- 
riage on  three  consecutive  festivals  In  chnrch  during  the 
fwtlemn  mass :  orders  that  two  or  three  witnestfes  be  pres- 
ent at  the  marriage,  and  declares  ull  marriages  to  be  nnll 
which  are  not  siHemnlzed  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parUh,  or  of  some  other  prie:»t,  having  his  per- 
mission or  that  of  the  ordinary. 

2.  Treats  of  the  1mi)ediments  to  marriage,  which  were 
in  some  respects  relaxed,  I.  e.  the  impediments  to  mar- 
riage between  a  godparent  and  godchild  and  the  parents 
of  the  godchild  was  removed:  also  that  between  the  per- 
K011  ai^inintering  baptism  and  the  person  baptized,  or 
his  or  her  parents. 

3  and  4  Also  refer  to  the  relaxation  of  the  Impedi- 
ments. 

0.  Those  who  wllftally  contract  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  are  sentenced  to  be  separated  without 
any  hope  of  obtaining  a  dispenitatlon. 

ft.  No  marria«^  to  ne  allowed  Instween  a  ravlsher  and 
the  woman  ravlabed  while  she  remains  In  his  power;  If, 
however,  when  at  libertv,  she  consents,  thev  may  be  mar- 
ried—  the  ravlsher,  ana  all  aiding  and  abetting,  to  be 
nevertheless  excommnnlcated. 

7.  Care  to  bo  need  in  peonlttlng  wanderers  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

S.  Fornicators,  whether  married  or  single,  to  be  ex- 
communicated, unless  they  will  put  away  their  ml(*tre8i>es 
after  three  monitions.  The  women,  after  three  monitions, 
to  be  driven  ont  of  the  diocese  nnlcss  they  obev. 

9.  Forbids  all  masters,  roaglvtrateii,  etc.,  under  annth- 
ema,  to  compel  those  under  their  control  to  marry  against 
their  own  inclinations. 

10.  Confirms  the  ancient  prohibitions  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages between  Advent  and  Epiphany,  and  between  Asli- 
Wedneeday  and  the  octave  of  Easter. 

After  this  a  decree,  containing  twenty-one  articles,  upon 
the  reTorro  of  the  clergy  was  read,  setting  forth  the  duty 
of  btsliops  to  visit  their  dioceses;  to  preach  in  person  or 
by  deputy :  relating  to  dispensations,  sacraments,  visita- 
tions, pluralities,  etc 

Sestum  XX  V  and  last  (Dec  8  and  4,  1568).— At  this 
session  the  decrees  concerning  purgatory,  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  the  worship  of  images  and  relics  were 
read. 

1 .  Of  Pttryotsry.— Declares  that  the  Catholic  Church,  fol- 
lowing Holy  Scripture  and  tradition,  has  always  taught, 
and  still  teaches,  that  there  is  a  pnrgatory,  and  that  the 
mnls  which  are  detained  there  are  anslsted  by  the  snf- 
fnuces  of  the  faithfol  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mara. 
Orders  all  bishops  to  teach,  and  to  canse  to  be  tanght,  the 
true  di^ctrine  on  this  subject. 

t.  Of  the  InvooaUoH  qf  Saints. —OrHen  blohops  and  oth- 
ers concerned  in  the  teaching  of  the  people  to  Instrnct 
them  concerning  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  honor  dne 
to  their  relica,  and  the  lawftil  use  of  images,  according  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  consent  of  thefnthers,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  conncils;  to  teach  them  that  the  saints 
offer  np  prayers  for  men,  and  that  it  lis  niiefnl  to  Invoke 
them,  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers  and  help.  It 
fhrther  omdemns  those  who  maintain  that  the  saints  In 
re»t  onght  not  to  be  invoked,  that  they  do  not  pray  for 
men,  that  It  is  idolatry  to  invoke  them,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  etc.,  and  that  their  relics  and  their 
tombs  onght  not  to  be  venerated. 

On  the  subject  of  images,  the  council  teaches  that  thoee 
of  our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints  are  to 
be  placed  in  churches ;  that  they  ought  to  receive  due 
veneration,  not  t>ecatise  thev  have  anv  divinitv  or  vir» 
tue  in  them,  but  because  honor  is  thus  reflected  upon 
those  whom  they  represent.  By  means  of  these  repre- 
sentations the  people  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith,  and,  by  thus  seeing  the  gooil  deeds  of 'the 
saints,  are  led  to  bless  God,  and  endeavor  themselves  to 
do  likewise. 

The  council  then  proceeds  to  anathematize  all  who 
hold  or  teach  any  contrary  doctrine. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  remedy  alnises,  it  declares  that  if 
in  any  scriptnral  painting  the  Divinity  is  representeil 
under  any  figure,  the  people  should  be  warned  that  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  Divinity  can  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes;  further,  that  all  things  tending  to  superstition  in 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  their  relics,  and 
the  right  use  of  images  should  be  done  away  with; 
that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  profane  the  festivals 
of  the  saints,  etc;  that  no  new  miracles  or  relics  shottlcl 
be  admitted  without  the  bishop*a  consent,  and  that  any 
other  abuses  should  be  rectified  by  the  bishop  and  pro* 
vincial  council. 

These  decrees  were  followed  by  one  of  reformation, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  chapters,  which  relate  to  the 
regular  clergy.  After  this  another  decree,  in  twenty- 
one  chapters,  on  general  reformation,  was  read. 

X  decree  was  also  published  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
dulgences to  this  effect,  that  the  Church,  having  re- 
ceived from  Jeans  Christ  the  power  to  grant  indul- 
gences, and  having,  through  all  ages,  used  that  power, 
the  council  declares  that  their  nse  shall  be  retained  as 
being  very  salutary  to  Christian  persons  and  approved 
by  the  holy  councils.  It  then  anathematizes  all  who 
maintain  that  indulgences  are  useless,  or  that  the  Church 
has  no  power  to  grant  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  de- 
sires that  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  be  adhered 
to,  and  that  they  be  granted  with  care  and  moderation, 
forbidding  all  trafficking  in  them. 

Further,  the  council  exhorted  all  pastors  to  recom- 
mend to  the  observance  of  all  the  faithful  whatever  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  established  in  this 
or  in  any  one  of  the  occnmenical  councils,  and  to  im- 
press upon  them  especially  the  due  observance  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church. 

The  list  of  books  to  be  proscribed  was  referred  to  the 
pope,  as  also  were  the  catechism,  missal,  and  breviaries. 

Then  the  secretary,  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  demanded  of  the  fathers  whether  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  council  should  be  concluded,  and 
that  the  legates  should  request  the  pope's  confirmation 
of  the  decreets  etc.  The  answer  in  the  affirmative  was 
unanimous  with  the  exception  of  three  The  cardinal- 
president  Morone  then  dissolved  the  assembly  amid  loud 
acclamations. 

In  a  congregation  held  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
fathers  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five — viz.  four  legates,  two  cardinals, 
three  patriarchs,  twenty-five  archbishops,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  bishops,  thirty-nine  proctors,  seven  ab- 
bots, and  several  generals  of  orders. 

The  acts  of  the  council  were  confirmed  by  a  bnll 
bearing  date  Jan.  6,  1664.  The  Venetians  were  the 
first  to  receive  the  Tridentine  decrees.  The  kings  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland  also  received  them 
in  part ;  and  they  were  published  and  received  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  part  of 
Germany,  in  Hungary,  Austria,  Dalmatia,  and  some  part 
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({f  South  America,  alao  among  the  Maronites.  The 
Churches  of  England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  Russia,  Greece, 
Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  reject  the  authority  of  this  council. 

In  France  the  Council  of  Trent  is  received  generally 
as  to  doctrine,  but  not  altogether  as  to  discipline.  Va- 
rious regulations  which  were  deemed  inaimpatible  with 
the  usages  of  the  kingdom,  the  liberties  of  the  liallican 
Church,  the  concordat,  and  the  just  autliority  of  the 
king,  were  rejected  (see  Mansi,  ConciL  xiv,  725 ;  Landon, 
Mcmual  of  Councils,  s.  v.). 

Liferafure, — The  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
written  chiefly  by  two  able  and  learned  Catholics — Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  of  Venice,  an  almost  semi- Protestant  monk, 
Istoria  d^ConctUo  Tndmtino  (Lond.  1619;  translations 
in  French  and  German ;  Engl.  transL  by  Brent,  ibid. 
1676),  in  opposition  to  the  papal  c(»urt,  and  (against 
him)  cardinal  Sforza  Pallavicino,  Ittoria  dd  ConcUio  di 
Trmto  (Rome,  1656^7, 2  vols.  fol.). 
•  The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Manutius  (Rome,  1564),  and  often  since 
in  different  languages.  The  best  Latin  edition  is  bv  Le 
Plat  (1779),  and  by  Schulte  and  Richter  (Uips.  1H58) ; 
and  the  best  English  edition  is  by  Rev.  J.  Waterworth, 
with  a  Hittory  of  the  Council  (Lond.  1848).  The  Cale- 
chisntf  an  authorized  summary  of  the  faith  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  council,  appeared  at  Rome  in  1566.  The 
original  acts  and  debates  of  the  council,  as  prepared  by 
its  general  secretary',  bishop  Angelo  Massarelli  (6  vols, 
large  fol.),  were  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
remained  there  unpublished  for  more  than  three  htm- 
dred  years,  until  they  were  brought  to  light,  though 
only  in  part,  by  Aug.  Theiner,  in  A  da  Genvimi  SS. 
(Ecum,  Concilii  Tridetitini  nunc  primvm  intefp'e  edita 
(Lips.  1874.  2  vols.).  The  most  complete  collection  of 
the  official  documents  and  private  reports  bearing  upon 
the -council  is  that  of  Le  Plat,  Afonum,  ad  liittor,  dntc. 
Trident,  (Lovan.  1781-87, 7  vols.).  New  materials  were 
brought  to  light  by  Mendham  (1834  and  18-16)  from  the 
MS.  history  bv  cardinal  Palcottn;  bv  Sickel.  A  ciemtfucke 
aua  Oiftfrreichigchen  A  rchiren  (Vienna,  1872) ;  and  by 
Dr.  Dollinger,  Ungedruckte  Berickte  und  TagtbUchfr  zur 
Getchichte  dea  Cone,  von  Trient  (Nordlingen,  1876,  2 
pts.).  Among  Protestant  historians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  Salig  (1741-45. 8  vols.) ;  Danz  (1846) ;  Buck- 
ley (Lond.  1852);  and  Bungener  (Paris,  1854;  Engl, 
transl.  N.  Y.  1855).  On  the  Tridentine  standards  see 
Schaff,  f/iftory  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  (1876),  i, 
90  sq.  See,  in  general,  also  Cunningham,  /list.  ThfoL 
(me  Index);  Hagenbach,  llitt,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ; 
Mosheim,  Eccles,  Hist,  vol.  iii  (Index).  In  particular 
see  The  Council  of  Trent  and  its  Proceedings  (Presb. 
Board  of  Publication,  Phila.  1835,  18mo) ;  Pallavicino, 
Ifist,  du  Cone,  de  Trente  (Mont rouge,  1844, 3  vols.  8vo) ; 
Dupin,  Hist,  du  Concde  Trente  (Brussels,  1721,  2  vols. 
4to);  Salig,  VoUst.  Hist,  des  Tr.  Cone,  (Halle,  1741,  8 
vols.  4to) ;  Courayer,  Hist,  de  la  Reception  du  Cone,  de 
Trente  (Amst.  1756).     See  Cou:«ciLa. 

Trental,an  office  for  the  dead  in  the  I^tin  Church, 
consisting  of  thirty  masses  on  thirty  consecutive  days. 

Trepalium,  a  name  given  to  the  rack  used  for  ex- 
amining witnesses  by  torture.  According  to  canon  33, 
Council  of  Tarragona,  presbyr era  and  deacons  were  for- 
bidden to  stand  at  the  Trepalium  while  persons  were 
tortured.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Aniiq,  bk.  xviii,  ch.  v, 
§34. 

Trespass  (JB^^ffuiU ;  wapavnafta')  is  an  offence 
committed,  a  hurt,  or  wrong  done  to  a  neighbor ;  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  error  or  slip  rather  than  of 
deliberate  or  gross  sin.  Under  the  law,  the  delinquent 
who  had  trespassed  was  of  course  bound  to  make  satis- 
faction ;  but  an  offering  or  oblation  was  allowed  him  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  Divine  Governor  (Lcv.y,6, 15). 
Our  Saviour  teaches  us  that  whoever  does  not  forgive 
the  trespasses  of  a  fellow-man  against  himself  is  not  to 
expect  that  his  Father  in  heaven  will  forgive  his  tres- 
passes (Matt,  vi,  14, 15). 


Trespass-offering  (CrM,  ashdm,  once  [Lev.  vi, 
5]  fem.  n^^5<,  which  properly  denotes  the  cu:t  of  ires* 
pass,  as  elsewhere).  This  sacrifice  was  offered  for  indi- 
viduals only,  and  chiefly  for  such  trani^^ressions  as  irere 
not  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  State  (vii,  19).  The 
victim  sacrificed  was  different  on  different  occauona. 
1.  A  trespass-offering  was  bmught  when  a  person  did 
not  inform  of  a  crime  committe<l  by  another  (v,  1); 
when  a  person  had  touched  any  unclean  object*  and 
had  omitted  the  sacrifice  of  purification  ( ver.  2.  8  )  ; 
when  a  person  had,  through  forget  fulness,  neglecte<l  ti> 
fulfil  his  rash  vow.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  offering 
was  a  ewe  or  a  she-goat ;  or,  if  the  sacrificer  were  poor, 
it  might  consist  of  doves  or  fine  fiour,  without  oil  and 
incense  (ver.  4-13).  2.  When  a  person  had,  ihmiigh 
mistake,  applied  to  a  common  purfxjse  anything  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  holy  use  (ver.  10,  16;  xxii, 
14),  or  had  in  any  way  violated  an  engagement,  or  de- 
nied stolen  property,  or  concealed  any  lost  thing  which 
he  had  found.  In  these  cases  the  offering  was  a  ram, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  alienated  property,  with  one 
fifth  of  the  value;  in  the  former  case  to  the  priest,  in 
the  latter  to  the  owner  or  his  heirs  (vi,  2-7).  S.  When 
any  person  had,  through  ignorance,  done  something  for- 
bidden, the  victim  was  a  ram  (v,  17, 18).  4.  When  a 
man  had  a  criminal  connection  with  a  betrothed  fe- 
male slave  (xix,  20-22),  or  had,  in  later  times,  con- 
tracted an  idolatrous  marriage,  the  victim  was  a  ram 
(Ezra  X,  19).  So  also  a  Nazarite  who  had  contrartefi 
defilement  by  touching  a  dead  body  (Numb,  vi,  9-12), 
and  a  leper  who  had  been  healed,  were  to  bring  a  lamb 
for  a  trespass-offering  (Lev.  xiv,  12, 24).  In  this  offer- 
ing the  victim  was  sUin  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
the  blood  sprinkled  round  it,  and  the  pieces  of  fat  burned 
upon  it.     See  Sin-offrring. 

Among  the  Hebrews  trespass-offerings,  like  all  other 
expiatory  sacrifices,  were  symbolical  representations  of 
the  great  work,  for  the  effecting  of  which  the  Messiah 
was  promised  to  fallen  man  (Psa.  x1,  6,  8;  Hebw  viii,  3: 
ix,  14,  26,  28;  x,  5, 10).  As  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Mosaic  law  to  remind  the  Hebrews  that  they  were 
guilty  of  sin  and  liable  to  death,  so  even'  sacrifice  was 
a  memorial  of  this  mournful  truth,  as  well  a»  a  type  of 
the  work  of  our  Redeemer.  When  a  Hebrew  had  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  the  divine  law,  providing  the 
transgression  was  such  as  admitted  an  expiati(»n,  he 
had  to  offer  the  requisite  sacrifices  before  he  could  be 
restored  to  his  civil  privil^es.  With  this  a  mere 
woridly-minded  Hebrew  waa  content;  but,  as  no  mere 
animal  sacrifice  could  make  atonement  for  sin,  to  the 
sincere  believer  the  sacrifice  was  onlv  the  symbol  and 
type  of  something  spiritual  It  reminded  him  that  hia 
sins  had  not  only  excluded  him  from  the  divine  favor, 
but  that  he  deserved  death  and  subsequent  agony ;  it 
directed  him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ere  God 
would  forgive  his  transgression ;  and  it  assured  him 
that,  just  as  by  sacrifice  he  had  been  restored  to  his 
civil  and  political  rights,  so  by  faith  in  the  great  sac- 
rifice for  sin  on  the  part  of  the  lamb  of  (tod  might  he 
be  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  and  to  a  place  in  that 
spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Hebrew  nation  waa  the 
type.    See  Propitiatort  Sacrifices. 

Treuenfels,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  of  (lermany,  was  bom  at  Detm<ild  in  the 
year  1818.  AfVer  visiting  the  gymnasium  f»f  that  place, 
he  went,  in  1837,  to  Hanover,  where  he  studied  under 
Dr.  Adler  (now  chief  rabbi  of  England).  In  1889  he 
pursued  a  cfnirse  of  studies  at  the  Bonn  University,  and 
completed  his  Knbbinical  education  at  Frankfort.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Weilburg,  in  Kassau, 
and  in  I860  he  was  called  to  Stettin,  where  be  died, 
Jan.  30, 1879.  He  publishefl,  X::')T  r^CX^S,  oder  die 
kleine  Genesis  vnd  die  nock  rorhandenen  BruehstScke 
derselben,  griechi»ch  und  deutsch,  und  writ  A  nmerhtngen, 
in  the  /  iteraturbUttt  des  Orients^  1846,  No.  l^i^Ueber 
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den  BibelctmoH  des  FUtvius  Josephus  (1849).  But  his 
liienury  activity  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the  Jsraeli- 
Hscke  Wftchentchrif},  which  he  publiiihed  iu  oonuection 
with  Dr.  M.  Rahmer.     (a  P.) 

Treves,  Counciu  of  {Concilium.  Trmreiue)^  take 
their  name  from  Treves,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in 
which  they  were  held.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  had  in  1871  a  population 
of  21,442.  It  is  a  decayed  place,  noted  for  its  ultra- 
niontanism.  The  cathedral  contains  many  relics — the 
principal  one  beinj^  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves — and  Ro- 
man remains.  It  has  a  priestly  seminar}',  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  museum  full  of  valuable 
antiquities  —  including  the  famous  Codex  Aureus^  or 
MS.  of  the  Gospel  in  gold  letters,  presented  to-  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Maximin  by  Ada,  sister  of  Charlemagne. 

I.  The  First  (>>uncil  was  held  in  948.  The  legate 
Marinus,  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  several  bishops 
here  excommunicated  Hugo,  count  of  Paris,  and  two 
pretended  bishops,  made  by  Hugo,  the  pseudo-archbish- 
op of  Rheims.    See  Mausi,  ConciL  ix,  632.    See  Ingkl- 

MBIM. 

II.  The  Second  Council  was  held  in  1548  by  John, 
count  of  Isembourg,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who  presided. 
Ten  chapters,  and  a  decree  against  the  conctibinary 
clergy,  were  published.     See  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv,  606. 

III.  The  Third  Council  was  held  by  John,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  in  1549.    Twenty  canons  were  published. 

I.  Forbids  to  believe,  hold,  or  teach  any  other  than  the 
Rtitnan  d<ictrlne. 

X,  3, 4.  Of  preachers. 

C  Orders  that  the  hours  be  dnly  said  by  clerks,  and 
that  th«>se  who  cannot  attend  at  the  time  In  the  choir 
•hnll  PAV  them  privntely. 

9.  Of  ihe  celei)mi1i»n  of  the  msss. 

10.  Provides  for  lessening  the  number  of  festivals,  and 
gives  a  list  of  those  which  i>hall  In  iiny  case  be  retained. 

II,  It.  Of  the  religions  and  their  houses. 
Ifi.  Of  pchfKils. 

17, 18.  Of  the  immnnlty  of  churches. 

19.  Of  the  life  and  deportment  of  the  clergy. 

VI  Provides  that  the  hends  of  monsHteries  and  colleges, 
iind  others  or  the  clergy,  shall  be  supplied  with  a  copy  uf 
these  canons. 

See  Mansi,  xiv,  705. — Landon,  Manual  o/ CounciU,  s.  v. 

TreveB,  Holy  Coat  op.  See  Holy  Coat  op 
Trkvbs. 

TreTett,  Bassktt,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
He  was  ordained  in  1841,  became  professor  of  languages 
in  St.  James's  College,  Maryland,  in  1843,  and  occupied 
the  same  position  in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 
being  electe<l  thereto  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  North  Salem,  N.  J.,  a 
pnmtion  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  March  8, 
1865.     See  A  mer.  Quar,  Church  Rev,  July,  1865,  p.  821. 

Trial,  a  term  used  in  Scripture  only  in  the  sense  of 
testing  (usually  some  form  of  "^ns,  doKifiri  or  SoKifiiovi 
but  once  HSp,  Job  ix,  23,  elsewhere  "temptation" 

[  q.  V.  ] ;  and  so  fl-tipa,  Heb.  xi,  36 ;  ir/fpoHTtCi  "  A^ry 
trial,'*  1  Pet.  iv,  12,  lit.  burning,  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
to  denote  painful  circumstances  into  which  persons  are 
brought  by  divine  Providence  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  perfections  of  God,  bring  to  light  the  real  character 
of  those  who  are  thus  tried,  and  by  the  influence  of 
temporal  suffering,  which  shows  the  transitory  nature 
and  uncertain  tenure  of  all  earthly  advantages,  to  pro- 
nr  ote  their  eternal  and  spiritual  interests.    See  Tempt. 

TKI.\I^  Church.    See  Excommunication. 

TRIAL,  Forensic  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  "p^,  to  hold 
a  eourff  while  h3DVh3  is  the  sentence  rendered  by  the 
jadge,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  both  terms  being 
luwiaJly  rendered  **  Judgment"  in  the  A.  V.;  Gr.  Kpioic). 
Originally  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  umpire  among 
the  Hebrews,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  (com p. 
Deot.i,  16).  Later  the  elders  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  a 
similar  authority.    According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  there 


were  to  be  judges  in  all  the  citie^  whose  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  judicial  authority  over  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Weighty  causes  were  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme ruler.  Originally  trials  were  everywhere  sum- 
mary. Moses,  in  bis  laws,  did  not  establish  any  mt>re 
formal  or  complicated  method  of  procedure,  lie  wa^i, 
nevertheless,  anxious  that  strict  justice  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  therefore  frequently  inculcated  the  idea 
that  God  was  a  witness  (Exod.  xx,  21;  xxiii.  1-9; 
Lev.  xix,  15;  Dent,  xxiv,  14,  15).  In  ancient  times, 
the  forum  or  place  of  trial  was  in  the  gates  of  cities 
(Gen.  xxiii,  10;  Deut.  xxi,  19).  In  the  trial  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  appeared  before  the  judge  or 
judges  (xxv,  1),  and  both  the  implicated  parties  stootl 
up.  The  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  in  capital  cases 
also  the  parties  concerned  (1  Sam.  xiv,  87-40;  Matu 
xxvi,  63),  In  order  to  establish  the  accusations,  two 
witnesses  were  necessary,  and,  including  the  accuser, 
three.  The  witnesses  were  examined  separately,  but 
the  accused  person  had  the  liberty  to  be  present  when 
they  gave  their  testimony  (Numb,  xxxv,  80;  Deut. 
xvii,  1-15;  Mark  xxvi,  59).  The  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced soon  after  the  completion  of  the  examination, 
and  the  criminal,  without  any  delay,  even  if  the  offence 
was  a  capital  one,  was  talcen  to  the  place  of  punishment 
(Josh,  vii,  22;  1  Sam.  xxii,  8;  1  Kings  ii,  28).  See 
L'Empereur,  De  IjegSbus  lltbraorum  Forengibus  (Lugd. 
1637);  Ziegler,  De  JurUms  Judaorum  (Yitemb.  1684). 
See  JuiKSK. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  certain  special  in- 
stances of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  New  Test  are 
Ulcen  from  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible,' 

1.  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a  legal 
sense,  a  trial  for  the  offence  lasai  niajestatis — one  which, 
under  the  Julian  law,  following  out  that  of  the  twelve 
tables  {Digest,  iv,  1,8),  would  be  punishable  with  death 
(Lulce  xxiii,  2,  38;  John  xix,  12,  15).     See  Jesus 

ClIHlST. 

2.  The  trials  of  the  apostles,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul 
before  the  high -priest  were  conducted  according  to 
Jewish  rules  (Actsiv;  v,27;  vi,  12;  xxii,  80;  xxiii,  1). 
See  Stephen. 

8.  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Paul  and  SiUis 
at  Philippi  was  held  before  the  duumviri,  or,  n  they 
are  called,  orpaniyoif  praetors,  on  the  charge  of  innova- 
tion in  religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment 
or  death  (Acts  xvi,  19,  22).     See  Skrobant. 

4.  The  interrupted  trial  of  Paul  before  the  proconsul 
Gallio  was  an  attempt  maile  by  the  Jews  to  establish  a 
charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviii,  12-17 ,  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i,  492-496). 

5.  The  trials  of  Paul  at  Ciesarea  (Acts  xxiv,  xxv,  xxvi) 
were  conducted  according  to  Koman  rules  of  judicature, 
of  which  the  procurators  Felix  and  Festuswere  the  rec- 
ognised administrators.  (1 .)  In  the  first  of  these,  before 
Felix,  we  observe  (a)  the  employment  by  the  pUintifTs 
of  a  Roman  advocate  to  plead  in  Latin  [see  Orator]  ; 
(6)  the  postponement  (amplifUio)  of  the  trial  after  Paiil*s 
reply  (see  Smith,  IHct,  of  Class,  AnHq.  s.  v.  "Judex") ; 
(c)  the  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was  kept, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv,  23-26). 
(2.)  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Fesius,  was  proba- 
bly conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  one  be- 
fore Felix  (xxv,  7,  8).  but  it  presents  two  new  features : 
(a)  the  appeal,  appellatio  or  provocation  to  Ctesar  by 
Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  adpopu- 
lumj  or  to  the  tribunes,  became,  under  the  empire,  tranis- 
ferred  to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  citizen,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  entitled,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  effect  of  the  ap- 
peal was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  emperor  (see  Conybeare  and  Hows<in,  ii,  360; 
Smith,  ut  sup,  s.  v,  **  Appellatio ;"  Digest,  xlix,  1,  4). 
(6)  The  conference  of  the  procurator  with  "the  council" 
(Acts  xxv,  12).  This  council  is  usually  explaincnl  to 
have  consisted  of  the  asuessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
with  the  praetor  as  consiliarii  (Sutton.  7Yfr.83;  Grotius, 
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On  A  eft  XXV ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  it,  868,  861). 
But,  besides  the  absence  of  any  previous  mention  of  any 
amessors  (see  below),  the  mode  of  expression  ovXXoX^- 
cas  furd  rov  ovfi^vXiov  seems  to  admit  the  explana- 
tion of  conference  with  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhe- 
drim (to  avfi/j.)*  Paul's  appeal  would  probably  be  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  would  require  explanation  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  to  the  deputation  of  accusers  be- 
fore he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
appeal,  viz.  the  dismissal  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.     See  Paul. 

6.  We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix,  88)  of  a 
judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at  Ephesus,  in 
which  occur  the  terms  ayopaioc^(i.  e.  rifikpai)  dyovrai 
and  dvBviraTot,  The  former  denotes  the  assembly,  then 
sitting,  of  provincial  citizens  forming  the  conventus,  out 
of  which  the  proconsul,  rfvSviraroc,  selected  "judices" 
to  sit  as  his  assessors.  The  dv^traToi  would  thus  be 
the  judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessors.  In  the  former  case,  at  Oesarea,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  conventus  and  any 
provincial  assessors.  There  the  only  class  of  men  quali- 
tied  fur  such  a  function  would  be  the  Roman  officials  at- 
tached to  the  procurator;  but  in  Proconsular  Asia  such 
assemblies  are  well  known  to  have  existed  (Smith,  Dict^ 
ofCUus,  Aniiq.  s.  v. «  Provlncia"). 

Early  Christian  practice  discouraged  resort  to  heathen 
tribunals  in  civil  matters  (1  Cor.  vi,  1).    See  PumsH- 

MBKT. 

Trial  Sennoil.    See  Trials. 

Trials,  the  name  given  in  ecclesiastical  diction  to 
those  discourses  delivered  before  the  presbytery  by 
students  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  be  licensed  to  preach.  These  discourses  are  a 
sermon,  a  lecture,  a  homily,  an  exegesis  or  exercise  with 
additions,  and  a  thesis.  There  are  also  examinations 
on  systematic  theology  and  practical  piety,  on  Church 
history,  and  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Triangle  Controversy,  The,  was  a  dispute  oc- 
casioned by  The  Ti-iangU^  a  book  by  Samuel  Whelpley 
(1816)  against  limited  atonement,  inability,  and  imme- 
diate imputation.  The  controversy  led  to  the  trial  of 
Albert  Barnes  and  of  Lyman  Beecher  fi)r  alleged  heresy, 
and  finally  to  the  disniption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1837.  ^SeeHagenbach,//M/.o//)ocr.'ii,442. 

Tribe  (H^e^  and  I33tz3,  both  originally  meaning  a 
rod  or  branch  ^  ^\r\)  is  the  namd  of  the  great  groups 
of  families  into  which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like  other 
Oriental  races,  was  divided.  The  modem  Arabs,  the 
Bedawin,  and  the  Berbers,  and  also  the  Moors  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  are  still  divided  into  tribes. 
The  clans  in  Scotland  are  also  analogous  to  the  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  division  of  a  nation  into 
tribes  differs  from  a  division  into  castes,  since  one  is  a 
division  merely  according  to  descent,  and  the  other 
superadds  a  necessity  of  similar  occupations  being 
prevalent  among  persons  connected  by  consanguinity. 
There  occurs,  however,  among  the  Israelites  a  caste 
also,  namely,  that  of  the  Levites.  In  Gen.  xlix  the 
tribes  are  enumerated  according  to  their  progenitors; 
viz.  1,  Reuben,  the  first-born ;  2,  Simeon,  and  3,  I^vi, 
instniments  of  cruelty;  4,  Judah,  whom  his  brethren 
shall  praise;  5,  Zebulon,  dwelling  at  the  haven  of  the 
sea ;  6.  Issachar,  the  strong;  7,  Dan,  the  judge;  8,  Gad, 
whom  a  troop  shall  overcome,  but  who  shall  vanquish  at 
last;  9,  Asher,  whose  bread  shall  be  fat;  10,  Naphtali, 
giving  goodly  words;  11,  Joseph,  the  fniitful  bough ;  12, 
Benjamin,  the  wolf:  all  these  were  originally  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (see  AUin,  Prophecies  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
[Lond.  1855])r  In  this  enumeration  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  subsequent  division  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into  the  two 
branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  is  not  yet  alluded 
to.  After  this  later  division  of  the  very  numerous  tribe 
of  Joseph  into  the  two  branches  of  Ephraim  and  Manas* 
seh  had  taken  place,  there  were,  strictly  speakhig,  thir- 
teen tribes.     It  wasy  however,  usual  to  view  them  as 


ooroprehended  under  the  number  twelve,  which  was  tbe 
more  natural,  since  one  of  them,  namely,  the  caste  of 
the  Levites,  did  not  live  within  such  exclusive  ^r^o- 
graphical  limits  as  were  assigned  to  the  others  after 
they  exchanged  their  nomadic  migrations  for  settled 
habitations,  but  dwelt  in  towns  scattered  through  all 
the  other  twelve  tribes.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
Ishmaelites,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  were  divided  into 
twelve  tribes;  and  that  the  Persians  also,  according:  to 
Xenophon  (  CyrajMediUf  i,  2,  4  sq.),  were  similarly  di- 
vided. Among  other  nations  also  occur  ethnological 
and  geographical  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
twelve.  Fmm  this  we  infer  that  the  number  twelve 
was  held  in  so  much  favor  that^  when  possible,  doubt- 
ful cases-  were  adapted  to  it.  An  analogous  case  we 
find  even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  spiritual  progeni- 
tors of  the  Christian  $ia6iKd^v\ov,  or  the  apostles,  who 
were,  after  the  death  of  Judas,  the  election  of  Matthias, 
and  the  vocation  of  Paul,  roiilly  thirteen  in  number, 
were,  nevertheless,  habitually  viewed  as  twelve;  so  that 
wherever,  during  the  MidtUe  Ages,  any  division  was 
made  with  reference  to  the  apostles,  the  number  twelve, 
and  not  thirteen,  was  adopted,  M-hether  applied  to  the 
halls  of  theological  libraries,  or  to  the  great  barrels  of 
costlv  wines  in  the  cellar  of  the  civic  authorities  at 
Bremen.  Concerning  the  arrangement  of  these  tribes 
on  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  in  their  en- 
campments around  the  ark,  and  in  their  occupation  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  see  the  cognate  articles,  such  as 
ExoDB ;  Encampment  ;  Ge^^ealooika  ;  LeviTE5i, 
Wandering  ;  and  the  names  of  the  several  tribes.  We 
confine  ourselves  here  to  two  points. 

T.  The  *^Lost  Tribes." — This  has  been  an  inexhaus^ti- 
ble  source  of  theologico-historical  charlatanism, on  which 
there  have  been  written  so  manv  volumes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  condense  the  contradictory  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  them  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate  article. 
Sufiice  it  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  human  race 
so  abject,  forlorn,  and  dwindling,  located  anywhere  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  American  Indians,  who  have 
not  been  stated  to  be  the  ten  tribes  which  disappeared 
from  history  during  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
If  the  books  written  on  the  ten  tribes  contained  much 
truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  they  are  not. 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  matter  seems  rather  to  be 
as  follows.  After  the  division  of  the  Israelites  under 
Jeroboam  and  Kehoboam  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  believers  in  whom  the  feelings 
of  ancient  theocratic  legitimacy  and  nationality  pre- 
dominated, and  especially  the  priests  and  Levites,  who 
were  connected  by  many  ties  with  the  sanctuary  at- 
Jerusalem,  had  a  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the  vis- 
ible centre  of  their  devotions;  while  those  members  of 
the  tribes  of  Judah  aqd  Benjamin  who  had  an  individ- 
ual hankering  after  the  foreign  fashions  adopted  in 
Samaria,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  a  ten- 
dency externally  to  unite  themselves  to  a  state  of 
things  corresponding  with  their  individuality.  After 
the  political  fall  of  both  kingdoms,  when  all  the  princi- 
pal families  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  soil 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate,  most  Israelites  who 
had  previously  little  feeling  for  theocratic  nationality 
gradually  amalgamated  by  marriages  and  other  con- 
nections with  the  nations  bv  which  thev  were  sur- 
rounded ;  while  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  felt  their  nationality  revived  by  the  veiy  dep- 
rivation of  public  worship  which  they  suffered  in  for- 
eign lands.  Many  of  the  pious  members  ,of  those  tribes 
which  had  formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Isnel 
undoubtedly  joined  the  returning  colonies  which  pro- 
ceeded, by  permission  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  However,  these  former  mem- 
bers of  the  other  tribes  formed  so  decidedly  a  minority 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  that  hence- 
forth all  believers  and  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were 
called  0*11*^11%  'lov^aioi,  Judteif  Jews.    Thua  it  came 
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to  fiass  that  the  best,  although  smaller,  portion  of  the 
ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  the  Jews,  some  of  whom 
preserved  their  genealogies  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  while  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ten  tribes 
amalgamated  with  the  Gentiles  of  Central  Asia,  to 
whom  they  probably  imparted  some  of  their  notions 
and  customs,  which  again  were,  in  a  state  more  or  less 
pure,  propagated  to  distant  regions  by  the  great  na- 
tional migrations  proceeding  from  Central  Ai«ia.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  this,  our  historical  conviction,  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  most  learned  among  the  Jews 
themselves  (see  Jost,  Allgemevte  Geschichte  des  iaraeli- 
tUchen  Volke*  [Berlin,  1882],  i,407  sq.,  416  sq.).— Kitto. 
See  CAPTivrry. 

II.  Boundary 'lines  of  the  Tribes  Idetitified.-^Thit 
topic  has  usually  been  abandoned  by  commentators  as 
hopeless.  Keil  (Comment,  on  Josh,')  is  really  the  only 
one  who  has  seriously  grappled  with  its  difficulties, 
some  of  which  even  he  is  compelled  to  pronounce  in- 
soluble.   See  each  tribe  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

1.  Rmben.—On  the  sonth,  being  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  trMD»-Jordaolc  tribes,  begiuning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Arnon  (Wady  el-MAjeb)  ou  the  Dead  Sea;  thence 
aliiDg  the  Arnon  to  Ari>er  (ArAir)  (Josh.  zHi,  16) ;  theoce 
along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  trnn9-j«)rdAnic 
tribes  (which  ezteuded  as  far  as  the  **p1alu"  or  table- 
laud  stretching  eastward  firom  Jordan  [xU,  1],  being  that 
ct^DtainingMedeba  and  Dibon  [xlil,  9])  (uortb-eaaterly 
along  the  wady  Bnkbelleh  to  Lejflm) ;  thence  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  trans^ordaiiic  tribes  (east  «>f  the 
mlua  of  Bl-Herrf) :  then  with  an  Inclination  west  of  north 
so  as  to  exclude  Jazer  (ven  86)  (Selr),  alao  Rabbath-am- 
mon  (8  Sara.  zi«  1)  (to  a  point  helnw  Jebeiha  which  was 
excluded,  probably  being  the  Jogbehah  of  the  Gadltes, 
Numb,  xxxii,  86) ;  thence  entirely  sonth  of  Oilead  (Josh, 
ziii,  SS)  (directly  west,  down  the  wadies  Nanr  and  Hes- 
han),  excluding  Beth-baran  (Beit-haran)  (ver.  27)  and 
Atrutb-ehophan  (near  Mertakkeh)  (Nomb.  xxxii,  85),  but 
liichidiog  Heithhon  (HeMMn),  Elealeh  (BI-'Al),  Bamotb 
(comp.  xxl,  19,  90)  (probahly  Jebel  Hnmeb),  and  Nebo 
(now  dlscttvered  in  Jebel  Neba)  (xxxii,  37 :  Josh,  xili,  17) ; 
tbence  southerly  along  the  Jordan  to  the  place  of  begin- 
'iiing  (ver.28)b 

5L  OSddL— On  the  sooth,  following  the  northern  line  of 
Henben  fVom  the  Jordan  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
trans^ordaule  tribes  (at  Jebeiha);  thence  north  by  east 
alonir  the  eastern  lioniidary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
(around  the  nurtbem  brow  of  Jebel  Zerka)  (to  a  point  np- 

Eisite  Jerash  (GerasaJ  between  Jebel  Zerka  and  Jebel 
afkafka):  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across 
the  rndon  of  Gllead  (Josh,  xiii,  85, 81),  passing  near  Muha- 
naim  (ver.  20, 80)  (Mabneh),  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
tbe  sea  of  Cinnereth  (sea  of  Galilee)  (ver.  87),  with  the 
Jordan  for  tbe  western  boundary. 

3.  Manameh  Eatt.—On  the  south,  following  the  north- 
em  line  of  Gad  to  its  intersection  with  the  eastern  bonn- 
dary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (at  the  opening  of  the 
▼alley  between  Jebel  Zerka  and  Jebel  Kafkafkn,  with  the 
plain  lyinz  east  of  the  latter) ;  thence  north-easterly  along 
Uie  boun(iiiry  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tril)es  (in  a  direct  line 
acroes  tbe  last-named  plain,  over  tbe  northern  end  of  Jebel 
ea-Zumle,  and  partly  across  tbe  plain  of  the  Hanran),  and 
again  along  tbe  same  boundary  with  a  northerly  and 
north-westerly  curve  through  the  plain  of  Bashan  (Josh. 
ziii, 80)  (i.e.  tbe  Hauran),  so  as  to  include  Edrei  (which 
may  be  Draa  or  Dera)  (ver.  81),  and  so  on  north-westerly 
to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hermon  (ver.  11)  (i.  e.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  where  tbe  northern  line  pmbubly  followed  the 

G'eseut  bonndaries  of  the  Arab  clans  alone  tbe  top  of  the 
enoon  range  to  its  Junction  with  Wady  el-Teiro  at  Has- 
beiyah);  where  it  Jidned  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
cls^ordanic  tribes  at  the  "entrance  into  Hamath'^  (Numb. 
zxxiv.8) ;  thence  southerly  along  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dnn  <aown  Nahr  el-Ban ias  and  its  briMik),  throiigh  the 
Like  of  Memni,  the  upper  Jordan,  and  the  sea  of  (ialllee, 
to  the  place  of  beginning  (ver.  10-18). 

4.  Judah,  — On  the  sonth,  the  southerly  boundary  of 
Canaan,  beginning  on  the  border  of  Rdom,  at  the  south- 
ern bay  of  the  Dead  Sen,  southward  (along  the  Ghor)  past 
the  ascent  of  Acrabbim,  near  the  desert  of  Zln  (the  Wady 
el-Jeib  or  the  Arabah),  to  the  vicinity  of  Kndesh-barnea 
(Ahi-weibeb  or  Aiu-hasb)  (Josh,  xv,  1-8 ;  Numb,  xxxiv, 
S-4):  thence  westward  to  Hexron,  along  the  sontliern 
b«>nndary  of  Canaan  (perhaps  through  wady  Fikreh) 
(where  we  may  assign  a  location)  to  Adar  ofHuKar-addar : 
tbence  westerly  around  (perba|)s  by  wadies  Maderah  and 
Marreh)  to  Karkaa  (perhaps  in  this  latter),  then  still 
wesierlv  to  Asmon  (possiblv  in  the  viclnltv  south  of  the 
ancfent'Elnsa) :  tbence  north-westerly  (perhaps  by  Wady 
en-AbiVrt)  to  **  tbe  river  of  Eifvpt"  (or  £l-Arisb),  and  so  on 
to  tbe  Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  western  boundary 
of  Palestine  (Josh,  zv,  8, 4, 18 ;  Numb,  zzzlv,  4^  6).    8eo 


Qwtr.  Statement  of  **  Pal.  Bzplor.  Fund,*'  p.  66  sq. ;  April, 
1874,  p.  6S,  88:  July,  1874,  p.  190. 

On  the  north,  beginning  at  the  northern  bay  of  the 
Dead  Sen  (which  formed  the  eastern  boundary),  where 
the  Jordan  empties  into  it  (see  this  whole  line  in  Josh. 
XV,  5-18,  and  inversely  In  zviii,  14-80) :  obliquely  across 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  to  Beth-hoglab  (Ain-hajla), 
thence  to  Belh-arabah  (at  first  included,  but  afterwards 
excluded)  (hence  situated  probably  at  tbe  present  Kusr 
Hajla);  thence  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  (apparently  very 
near  tbe  last  place,  and  on  the  eminences  in  the  side  of 
Wady  Dabus) :  thence  (westerly)  in  the  direction  of  Debir 

ei^bich  must  therefore  be  placed  <»n  the  west  side  of  Wady 
abuB  [near  Its  head],  which  last  the  boundary  crossed, 
as  expressed  by  coming)  from  the  valley  of  Ach'or,  thence 
northward  towards  Gi^al  nr  (3eIiloth  (which  is  explained 
as  being  in  front  of  the  ascent  to  Adnmmim  (apparently 
lying  on  the  hills  skirting  the  Jordan  Just  west  of  Gilgui, 
to  which  the  access  wotild  be  by  tbe  valley  on  the  south 
feide  of  Jel>el  el-Pasca :  Adummim  [probably  at  ed-Dem 
near  es-Sumreh]  being  ftirther  descrii>ed  as  lying  <*"  the 
south  side  of  the  "river,"  probably  Wady  Kelt) :  thence 
to  tbe  waters  of  Bn-shemeph  (probably  the  "  fountain  of 
the  apostles," on  the  road  between  Bethany  and  Jericho) ; 
thence  (across  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  way  of  Bethany) 
to  Eii-rogel  (the  well  of  Job  near  Jerusalem);  thence 
around  the  valley  of  llinnom  (but  at  a  later  date  across 
Mount  Moriah,  which  David  purchased,  and  north  of  Je- 
hus, which  he  conquered,  ana  thus  acquired  both  for  Ju- 
dah),  through  the  valley  of  Gihon  to  the  hill  at  Its  north- 
western end,  bounding  the  plain  or  valley  of  Rephaim 
west  of  the  city ;  thence  along  the  ridge  of  this  elevated 
plain  or  "hilr*  to  tbe  fonntiiin  of  Nephtoah  (probably 
'Ain  Tftlo  In  Wady  el-Werd,  which  last  it  probably  fof- 
lowed  after  crossing  the  ** giants'  plain;"  for  It  must 


have  bent  considerably  to  the  sonth,  since  it  passed  near 
Kachel's  sepulchre,  now  Rabbet  Rahil,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem  [1  Sam.  x,  81) ;  thence  in  tbe  direction 
of  Mount  Bphron  (lying  considerably  northward  of  this 
vicinity,  although  among  its  ** cities"  may  properly  have 
been  reckoned  Kirjnih-jearim;  this  line  being  probably 
carried  through  Wady  Blttir,  then  bv  Wady  SatAf,  due 
north)  to  Kiijath-Jearim  (otherwise  Ba<ilah  or  Kirjath- 
baal)  (now  Kuryet  el-Buab):  tbence  west  (across  tbe  in- 
tervening valley  occupied  by  the  Beni-melik  in  the  di- 
rection of  TAlo)  to  the  ridge  of  Seir  (perhaps  indicated 
by  the  modern  Saris) ;  tbence  (sonth-westerly  along  this 
mountain)  to  a  more  southern  spur  called  Mount  Jearim 
(Just  across  Wady  Gbdrab),  where  is  located  (Keslo,  the 
representative  of)  Checalou  (or  Chesnlloth);  tbence  (still 
keeping  south-westerly  aloiig  the  same  range  of  hills,  be- 
tween Zanoah  [Zan(^a],  and  Z(>rab  C8dra],  the  last  of  which 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  Dan,  with  »'everal  other  cities 
on  this  part  of  the  uonndary  [Josh,  xix,  41  sq.])  to  En- 
shemesh  (or  Ir-sheniesh)  (now  Ain-shems);  tbence  (a 
little  south  of  Wady  Surar)  near  Timnaih  (Tibneh)  and 
Eknui  ('Akir)  (the  last  three  towns  being  flnallv  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  Dan),  and  so  on  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, passing  successively  Shlcron  (perhaps  Beit-sit),  next 
Mount  Baaltib  (possibly  Tell  Hermes),  and  finally  Jabneel 
(elsewhere  Jabneh  [now  Yebna])  (bnt  eventually  desert- 
ins;  the  Nahr  Rubin  a  little  l)eyond  its  Junction  with 
Wady  Mambah.  and  running  tbence  sontb-west  so  as  to 
include  Gederan  [Gheterah],  but  exclude  Jabneh  and 
Bene-berak  [Burka],  reaching  the  sea  by  Wady  Sumt). 

Of  Judtth  only  are  there  any  distinct  and  regular  sub- 
divisions given  (for  Keil's  arrangement  of  the  towns  of 
Simeon  in  four  groups  according  to  Joeh.  xv,  81-88  ICom- 
ment.  ad  loc]  is  not  Justified  by  the  parallel  passage  [Josh, 
xix.  8-81,  nor  by  the  analogy  of  enumeration  in  the  cose 
of  the  other  snbdivisious  <»f  Judab  [xv,  88-88]  and  Benja- 
min [xvili,  81-38],  nor  with  the  Masoretic  pnnciatitui 
["and"  being  omitted  only  between  ditferent  designa- 
tions of  the  aame  locality],  nor,  finally,  with  the  actual 
Juxtaposition  of  the  sites).  The  soutliernniost  section 
(stretching  apparently  entirely  across  from  the  Dead  Sen 
to  the  Mediterranean)  constituted  tbe  territory  of  Simemi, 
including  (as  appears  fhom  a  comparison  of  Josh,  xv,  81-88 
with  xix,  1-S)  twenty -nine  (strictly  twenty -six)  cities 
(namely,  Kabzeel,  Eder,  Jagnr,  Klnah,  Dimonab,  Adadah, 
Kedesh  [Kadesb-bamea],  Hazor,  the  twofold  town  Iih- 
nan-Ziph  [Zephath]  with  its  neighb«)ring  ruins,  Hormah 
[?Ha£ar-addarj,  Teiera,  Shema  or  Sbeba  [Hasar-shnal], 
Moladah,  Heebmon  [Azmon],  Beth-palet,  Beer-nheba,  the 
twin-towns  Bealoth  or  Balah  [Kamath-uekeb]  and  Bix- 
Jotbjab-baalah  or  Baalath-beer  [Lehi],Iitn,  Axem,  Eltolad, 
Chesil  or  Bethul,  Ziklag,  Madmannah  or  Beth-marcaboih, 
Sansannah  or  Hazar-snsah,  Lebaolh  or  Beth-Iebaoth,  Shil- 
him  or  Sharuhen,  and  the  double  town  Ain-rimmon  or  En- 
rimmon),  besides  three  villages  dependent  upon  two  of 
these  (namely,  Haxor-hadattah  and  Kerioth-hesron  or  Ha- 
zor-amam  [belonging  to  Hazor  proper],  and  Ilazar-gaddah 
[to  Hazar-shuall),  and  in  addition  two  of  tbe  towns  in  the 
plain  (namely,  Ether  and  Ashan),  with  others  doubtless 
not  here  enumerated.  The  plain  district  or  '*  valley*'  was 
again  subdivided  into  four  sections — ^tbe  first  compriMng 
(originally)  fourteen  towns  (Gcderah  and  Gederoihaim  be- 
ing tbe  same),  situated  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  com prisinir  sixteen  towm*,  situated  im- 
mediately south  of  this,  iu  the  western  part  of  the  trilM ; 
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the  third  eomprieing  nine  towns  (two  of  whieh,  as  abore, 
were  iifierwardi»  set  ofT  to  Simeon,  doubtless  lying  on  the 
iwtutberii  boundarY  between  the  tribes),  Rimaied  east  of 
ihe  last  sToap  and  Houih  uf  the  preceding,  in  the  middle 
of  llie  tril)e,  eaxt  of  the  road  leading  from  Bleatheropolis 
to  Jemralem ;  the  ffmrth  ctimprlsfug  the  five  principal 
Philistine  towns,  sitaated  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  along  the  Mediiermnean  c(»ast  (Ekrou  beins  really 
in  Dan,  and  Oath-miztieh  in  the  "  vnlley").  The  highland 
district,  or  "monnuuns,**  was  likewise  subdivided  into 
five  ^ronps — ^tbe  tirst  containing  eleven  chief  towns,  situ- 
ated along  the  border  of  Simeon  in  the  middle:  the  second 
containing  nine  chief  cities,  situated  Immediately  north 
of  the  foregolnic  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  aronnd 
Uel>n»n;  the  third  contaiuine  ten  metropolitan  towns, 
situated  immediately  east  of  the  two  preceding ;  the 
fiiurth  embracing  six  principal  cities,  situated  immedi- 
ately n(»rth  of  the  last  two  groups,  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  on 
the  northern  boundary;  and  the  fifth  containing  only  two 
metropiilitan  towns,  slinaied  in  the  northern  medial  an- 
irle  between  the  last-named  group  and  the  valley  district 
The  remaining  districts  embraced  the  desert  tract  or  **  wil- 
derness" along  the  Dead  Sen,  and  included  six  chief  towns 
(Belh-arabah  being  in  Benjamin).  The  remarkable  addi- 
tion in  the  Septuagint  (at  ver.  69)  of  eleven  cities  (namely, 
Tekoab,  Bethlehem,  Phagor,  Eiam,  Kulon,  Tatam,  Saris, 
Karem,  Gallim,  Bether,  and  Meuuchah),  probnbly  real  lo- 
ciditles  (xee  each  in  its  place),  is  perhaps  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  genuine  text,  and  w<inld  indicate  a  group  between 
the  thira  and  fourth  above,  reaching  to  Jerusalem  (Kulon, 
Saris,  and  Gallim  being  in  Benjamin). 

6.  ^tm«on.-.Thl8  tribe  had  a  portion  set  off  ft^m  the 
above  boniided  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xix,  1>8),  embrac- 
ing some  seventeen  or  twenty  cities  (acc4>rdlug  as  we  make 
several  in  the  list  identical  or  diflferent),  of  which  only  two 
or  three  have  been  located  with  any  degree  of  deflniteness, 
namely,  Beer-sheba  (probably  Bir-e»-Saba),  Moludah  (per^ 
haps  el-Mil),  and  Hormah  (or  Zephatb,  i>os«<lbly  represent- 
ed by  ihe  pass  es-Sufa);  this  much  only  Is  evident,  that 
they  all  lay  on  the  extreme  south  of  Jndah,  and  we  shall 
therefore  probably  be  not  far  from  correct  if  we  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  Judah  and  Simeon  west  by  north 
from  the  Dead  Sea  ai  Massada,  up  Wndy  Sebbeh,  thence 
across  in  the  same  direction  from  Bhdeit,  just  south  of 
Arad  (Tell  Arad)  and  Jattir  (^Aitir),to  the  Junction  of  Wady 
Kbanieilifeh  with  Wady  Khnlil;  thence  slill  in  the  same 
direction  up  the  former  of  these  wadies  to  the  summit  of 
the  mounts  of  Jndnh ;  thence  west  by  S4>nth  (along  Wady 
Vheriab)  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  short  distance  aonth  of 
G:ixa  (Ghuzxeh). 

G.  Benjamin. — On  the  north,  following  the  boundary  of 
Bphraini  (Josh,  xvi,  1-3, «,  7;  xviii,  11-13),  beginning  at  the 
Jordan  opposite  Jericho  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Nnwalmeh):  thence  (across  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  along 
this  wady)  to  the  northward  of  Jericho  (ver.  12)  (so  as  to 
include  Zemaraim  [es-Sumrah],  ver.82);  thence  northward 
(ver.  12)  by  the  water  east  (i.  e.  north-east)  of  Jericho  (xvi, 
1)  (perhaps  Rhs  el-Ain,  which  discharges  its  water  In  that 
direction)  through  the  mountainous  (xvlH,  18)  desert  (xvi, 
1)  of  Beth-aven  (Beni-saliin)  (xviii,  IS),  that  extends  from 
Jericho  to  the  hilly  region  of  Beth-el  (xvi,  1)— a  description 
that  appears  to  apply  as  well  as  any  to  the  plain  north- 
west of  Jel)el  Knruntul  (Mt.  Quarantania),  the  northern 
part  of  which  the  line  would  partly  traverse,  so  as  to  in> 
elude  (xviii,  SS,  24)  Uphrah  (perhaps  et-Tnyibeh)  and  Oph- 
ni  (probably  Jifna)  (pmbably  up  Wady  el-Ac^eh)  as  it  as- 
cended Wady  Hubis,  passing  Naarah  (xvi,  7,  Naarath- 
Naaron)  on  the  way,  which  lay  east  of  Beth-el  (1  Chrt)u. 
vli,  28)  (perhaps  at  el-Nejenieh):  ft-om  Bethel  (now  Beilin) 
(which,  being  included  in  Benjamin,  the  expression  **to 
the  side  of  Lux  southward**  TJosh.  xviii,  13]  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicating  that  the  line  ran  between  Beth-el 
on  the  south  and  the  ancient  site  of  Lux  a  little  to  the 
north,  the  two  spots  being  distinguished  In  Josh,  xvi,  t, 
althongh  occupying  the  same  vicinity)  the  line  passed 
(directly  south-west  along  the  NahlQs  road,  west  of  Bireh 
[Beeroth]),  passing  Archi  (situated  perhaps  at  the  ruined 
Kefr-musr)  (xvi,  2)  to  Ataroth  (called  also  Ataroth-adar 
or  Ataroth-addar).  In  a  lower  spot  near  the  bill  on  the 
S4>uth  side  of  Betn-horon  the  lower  (xviii,  18),  yet  with 
some  interval  to  the  east  of  this  last  place  (xvi,  3),  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  line  between 
Bphralm  and  Benjamin  (that  faced  the  east)',  not  for  fh>m 
Belb-horon  the  upper  (ver.  ft),  and  west  of  Naarah  on  that 
part  of  the  same  line  near  the  Jordan  (i.  e.  facing  the 
south)  (ver.  7) :  indications  that  ail  point  to  some  site 
(for  bnt  one  place  of  the  name  seems  to  be  desigunted, 
since  these  descriptions  [ver.  5, 6  last  clause,  7]  are  all  of 
parts  of  the  same  southern  boundary  of  Bphralm  [the  first 
two  clauses  of  ver.  6,  and  the  whole  of  ver.  8,  however,  re- 
fer to  the  northern  btirder.as  Keil,in  his  Commsnt,  admits, 
althongh  he  conTesees  himself  uttiible  to  clear  up  the  diffl- 
cnlties  of  the  passage],  reckoned  first  [ver.  6, 6  last  clause] 
westward  to  Beth-horon,  and  thence  back  again  [ver.  7] 
more  minutely  over  the  same  line  and  eastward  to  the 
Jordan)  directly  east  of  Beth-horon  (doubtless  the  Atara. 
whose  ruins  are  still  found  at  this  point,  a  little  north  of 
the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem:  and  in  that  case  we 
must  hicate  "the  hill  south  of  Beth-horon  the  nether'* 
among  the  eminences  opposite  Beit  Ur  el-Tahta,  on  the 


Bonth  Bide  of  Wady  Snieiman,  through  which  this  road 
runs) :  (h>m  Atarotn  the  line  ran  south-westerly  along  the 
Wady  Suleiman,  so  as  to  include  Chephirah  (xvili,  98) 
(probably  Kefllr,  near  this  road),  opposite  the  hill  above 
described  (ver.  14,  where  the  expression  rendered  ** com- 
passed the  corner  of  the  sea"  appears  to  signify  [as  some 
copies  of  the  Sept  translate]  a  bend  from  a  seaward  [i.  e. 
westerly]  direction),  and  again  south-easterly  to  Klrjath- 
jearim  (thua  forming  the  western  side),  where  It  Joined 
the  boundary  of  Judah,  which  it  followed  back  to  the  Jor- 
dan, and  so  up  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  towns  of  this  tribe  enumerated  In  Josh,  xviii,  91-28 
appear  to  be  classed  under  two  general  sections — the 
twelve  In  ver.  21-24  lying  north  and  east  of  Jerusalem, 
while  the  fourteen  others  occupy  the  more  sonthem  and 
western  portion  of  the  territory.  At  least  one  of  these 
cities,  Kiijath-learim,  was  really  (eventually)  within  tlie 
limits  of  the  adjoining  tribe,  Judah  (Judg.  xviii,  18). 

7.  Dan.— This  tribe  was  1)onnded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  on  the  south, 
Benjamin  on  the  east,  and  Bphralm  on  the  north,  (llie 
Danltes  also  conquered  fk'om  the  Gauaauites  Lcshem  en* 
Laisli,  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Palestine,  within 
the  bounds  of  Manasseh  east,  and  retained  It  under  the 
name  of  Dan.)  The  onlv  portion  unidentified  Is  the  nortli- 
eru  boundary,  which  will  be  considered  onder  ^ktwim, 

8.  Epkraim. — The  Mediterranean  was  the  western  and 
the  Jordan  the  eastern  boundary.  The  southern  bounda- 
ry has  been  already  defined  from  the  Jordan  westward  as 
far  as  Ataroth :  from  this  point  It  passed  westward  (to  the 
Jaffa  nmd).  in  the  vicinity  of  Japhleti  (perhaps  situated 
at  Beii-Unla ;  but  this  word  shonld  probably  be  rendered 
**  the  Japhleti tes,**  i.  e.  family  of  Japnlet,  a  descendant  of 
Asher  [1  Chron.  vll,  82,  88],  although  it  is  difflcult  to  ex- 
plain their  existence  in  this  location),  ti>  Beth-horon  the 
nether  (Josh,  xvi,  8);  thence  more  northerly  (i.  e.  in  a 
general  north-westerly  direction)  to  the  Mediterranean 
(probably  along  the  Jaffa  road  to  Wady  BndrfiSjand 
thence  north  on  the  western  brow  of  the  hills  to  wady 
el-Aitjeh,  which  it  may  natnrallv  have  followed  westward 
to  the  sea ;  for  it  excluded  Baalsth  [Balat].  Jehnd  fYehCI- 
dieh],  and  Japho  [Joppn],  xlx,  44, 4S,  but  included  Beth- 
horon  and  Gezer  [Abu-chnrheb],  xxl,  21,  22),  paaaing  ou 
the  way  Gezer  (xvi,  8)  west  of  Beth-el  (1  Chrcni.  vlL  2S  [the 
other  passages  where  It  Is  mentioned  do  not  help  to  fix 
the  locality  more  definitely] ;  lately  thought  to  have  been 
found  in  Tell  Jazer).  The  remainder  of  the  description 
of  the  southern  boundary  (Josh,  xvi,  6,  last  clanse  of  e^  and 
whole  of  7)  Is  the  same  as  that  of  Beiijamin  on  the  north. 

The  northern  boundary  (the  account  In  Joeh.  xvi,  T,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  name,  must  be  transposed  so  as 
to  connect  immediately  with  the  description  of  the  sonth 
border  In  ver.  5),  beginning  at  the  Jordan  (probably  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Fnsail),  passed  westward  (up  this  wady, 
otherwise  called  Wady  Mudadireh,  or  Burshek)  to  Taa- 
nath-shiloh  (ver.  6)  (probably  the  present  Aiii-Farla); 
thence  north-westerly  to  Tappuah  (xvii,  7)  (probably  the 
Belad  el-Taffhe  [or  Atuf]  mentioned  by  some  traTellers 
east  of  Shechem) ;  thence  northerly  to  Mlchmethab  (xvi, 
6:  xvii,  7)  (apparently  at  the  intersection  of  the  line  with 
Wady  Tubas) ;  thence,  with  a  north-westerly  curve,  to 
Asher  (ibid.)  (probably  represented  by  the  modem  Yasir): 
thence  the  line  is  only  given  in  seneral  terms  as  extendi 
ing  to  the  river  Kanah  on  the  Mediterranean  (xvi,  8 :  xvii, 
9)  (no  doubt  the  present  Nahr-Falaik,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal marshy  stream  In  that  region). 

9.  ManaMth  If'est— The  boundaries  of  this  tribe  are 

{riven  with  great  indiatlnctneaa,  and  must  be  In  part  cul- 
ected  from  the  contiguous  portions  of  Bphralm,  Aaher, 
and  Issachar,  from  which  certain  towns  were  set  off  In  ad- 
dition to  its  proper  territory  (Josh,  xvii,  11).  Prom  the 
Mediterranean,  the  northern  b<»nndary,  beginning  at  Car- 
met  (for  Dor,  below  Carmel,  Is  Included  [Ibid. ;  xlx,  26]), 
and  following  the  edge  of  the  mountain  (probably  along 
the  Klshon  [Nahr-el-Mnkattah])  south-easterly  (as  Car  as 
Jokneara  [Tell-el-Kamon  j,  and  thence  keeping  the  monn- 
lain  more  closely  so  as  to  throw  the  plain  of  Bsdraekm 
entirely  within  Issachar  [Gen.  xlix,  16]),  so  as  to  include 
(Josh,  xvll,  11)  Megiddo  (Lejjun),  Taauach  (Tia'annk),  but 
so  as  to  exclude  (xix,  21)  Bn-gannlm  (Jenin);  thenoe  (with 
a  sharp  curve)  dne  north  (on  the  west  brow  of  Mta.  Oilbna 
and  Little  Hermon),  so  as  to  include  Bn-dor  (Bndur) 
(xvll,  11),  but  not  Jexreel  (Zeiln),  nor  ChesiiUoth  ^Iksal), 
nor  Shuuem  (Solam)  (xix,  IS),  nor  Tabor  (ver.  21) :  thence 
(with  another  sharp  curve)  sonth-east  (pmbably  down 
Wady  Gskeh),  so  as  to  include  Beth-shean  (Beiaan)  (xvii, 
11),  to  the  Jordan,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary. 

10.  fwacAor.— This  tribe  was  hemmed  in  on  the  south 
by  Manasseh  West,  on  the  west  by  Asher,  and  on  the 
north  by  Zebulun,  leaving  only  the  Jordan  as  a  natural 
boundary  on  the  east  (Josn.  xlx,  22). 

IL  Zebulun.'^ln  Jacob's  dying  blessing  {Owt.  xliz,  18), 
the  territory  of  this  tribe  is  prophetically  described  as  b^ 
ing  suitable  for  maritime  purposes,  and  as  extending 
along  a  sea  as  far  as  Sidon,  which  must  be  explained  as 
meaning  that  It  reached  Phtenlcla,  thnnigh  which  latter 
seafaring  people  a  communication  was  kept  up  thnm^h 
the  river  Klshon  and  the  harbor  at  Carmel.  In  Joeh.  xix, 
10-lfi,  the  booudaries  are  definitely  laid  down  thiu:  B»> 
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ftfnnlng  at  a  place  called  Sarid.  which  is  nowhere  else 
meotioued  Id  Scrlptnre,  bat  which  ii«  here  described  as 
aitaaied  eaetward  from  ihe  Mediterranean,  with  high 
conntry  iuienreDing,  one  or  two  siatious  dltjitant  from  the 
rf  ver  biefore  Jokneam  (doobtlesa  the  Klshon),  also  as  sit- 
QMfced  west  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  beyond  (L  e.  sooth  of) 
Dabemth  and  Janhia,  and  finally  on  the  sonthern  boon- 
dnrv  (for  the  nortnem  line  is  sabeeqneutly  demsrlbed) ;  all 
whfch  details  piilnt  to  some  spot  about  midway  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Bsdraelon  (probably  the  ru* 
Ine  un  the  **Monnl  of  Precipitation/*  near  el-Mezraah,  on 
the  north-west);  thence  westward  ("towardn  the  sea*"), 
passing  Maralah  (perhaps  at  MiUeidil)  and  Dabbitsheth 
<pertMipa  the  present  Jeh4ta},  to  the  Kishon  opposite  Jtik- 
neam  (probably  Tell  el-KurnOn) ;  then  returning  toSarld, 
and  passing  northerly  in  the  general  direction  orChlsloih- 
tabor  (IksaiD  and  Daberath  (Debftrleh)  (leavinir  these  in 
l«sachar},  so  aa  on  the  way  to  inclade  Japhia  (Yafu)  (sit- 
uated on  higher  groaud) ;  thence  (northward)  facing  the 
east  to  Gittah-hepher  (or  Gath-hepher,  8  Kiiigs  xiv,  2fi) 
(at  el-Meshad)  (iucladea  within  Zebalnn)  and  Ittah-kazin 
(perhape  the  modern  Kefr  Kenua);  finally  (as  regards 
toe  soatbem  line)  extending  (due  north)  in  the  direction 
of  Rintvwn  that  pertains  to  Neah  (**  Rimmon-methoar  to 
Neah*')  (the  former  answering  doubtless  to  Rumaneh  and 
tbe  latter  posttibly  to  Nlmrin,  the  names  apparently  being 
associated  aa  adjacent)  (and  exclndlng  both  theve,  m 
will  appear  presently),  so  as  to  meet  the  line  of  Naphtali 
in  Asnoth-bibor  (apparently  Knrn  Haitin)  (Jiwb.  zlx,  &4). 
Alter  this  the  descriptiun  applies  to  the  northern  bonnda- 
ry  (for  the  expression  **  compasseth  it  [Rimmon]  on  the 
north  side"  cannot  mean  that  the  soathern  border  passed 
to  tbe  north  of  Rlmroon,  as  this  place  belonged  to  Zeba- 
lnn [1  Chron.  vl,  7T,  which  likewise  includes  Tabor,  i.  e. 
apparently  Hattin,  In  the  same  tribe  ]),  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  extended  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (since  the 
northern  border  of  Issachar  terrainaied  at  the  Jordan 
[Josh,  xix,  S2],  and  the  border  of  Nnphtali,  as  it  included 
▼Aiioas  towns  on  Uie  southern  end  of  the  shore  [ver.  86; 
Matt.  It,  18],  as  well  aa  Aznoth-tal>or  [Josh,  xix,  84], 
most  have  passed  up  to  this  last  point  not  far  from  the 
Wady  BesQm),  turning  (with  a  north-westerly  sweep)  so 
as  to  exclude  (ibid.)  Bukkok  (Yakftk),  and,  passing  (ap- 
parently west)  along  Wady  Selameh,  so  aa  to  include  Uau* 
nethon  (perhaps  Deir  Hannah),  and  ranning  (sonth-west) 
to  tbe  Talley  of  Jiphthah-el  (probably  marked  Dy  the  mod- 
em Jefat),  where  It  met  the  border  of  Asher  (ver.  87). 

In  the  ennmeration  of  the  border  and  interior  towns  of 
tbis  tribe  (Josh,  xlx,  10-15),  twelve  metropolitan  cities  only 
are  coanied,  six  others  (Maralah,  Jokneam,  Chlsloth- 
tabor,  Daberath,  Ittah-kaxln,  and  Jiphthah-ei)  being  sit^ 
vated  outside  the  boundary  Une. 

IS.  Ather.—The  description  of  the  boundary  (Josh,  xix, 
94-80)  begins  with  a  general  statement  of  several  towns— 
llelkath  (perhaps  Ukreth),  Hall  (perhaps  Alia),  Belen 
(lierhaps  el-Baueh),  Acbshaph  (probably  Kesaf),  Alam- 
ntelech  (prtibably  some  place  on  the  Wady  el-MeIek), 
Amad  (perhaps  Shefri-amar),  and  Mishal  (probably  Mis- 
s«i1li)— as  lying  near  the  border,  which,  crossing  Cannel, 
reached  to  Shihor-libnath  ( perhaps  wady  Milbeh ),  Just 
Mb«»ve  Dttr  (see  xvii,  11),  leaving  in  Naphtali  the  city  of 
Ueleph  (probably  Beitlif);  then  returning  eastward  the 
same  line,  passing  Beth-dagon  (probably  Hajeb)  and  the 
city  of  Zebttlun  (now  Alidiii)  as  far  as  Jiphihah-el,  pur- 
»aed  this  last  valley  n(»rthward  past  Beth-emek  and 
Keiel,  leaving  Cabul  (Kabnl)  on  tbe  north,  and,  including 
MTvernl  chieH  generally  described  (Hebron  [i.  e.  Abdouj, 
Bebtib,  Uammon,  and  Kanah),  ran  east  of  north  (doubt- 
leas  so  as  to  strike  the  Litany),  and  then  was  continued 
as  the  northern  boundary  about  opposite  8idon,  whera 
(withont  incladiug  the  PhoDnician  sea- coast)  it  turned 
s«>Qth-westerIy  (as  tbe  western  border)  past  Tyre  aa  far  aa 
Achxib  (Zib). 

In  the  reeapitnlation  of  the  cities  of  this  tribe  (Josh. 
xix,  25-80),  twenty-two  metropolitnn  towns  only  are  reck- 
oned, three  others  (Jlphttiah-el,  Hidon,  and  Tyre)  being 
oatside  tbe  l>order,  and  two  other  names  (Carmel  and 
Shihor-libnath)  not  being  towns. 

13.  SaphUUi  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and 
Asher  on  the  south  and  west,  and  extended  as  far  as 
Monnt  Hermon  on  the  north,  and  eastward  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  Jordan,  sea  of  Merom,  and  the  Damascns 
ruad,  extending  to  Jadah-upon-Jordan  (1'ell  Naby  Sidi- 
hnda),  and  Including  Beth-shemesh  (Itfe^Jel  es>8heirns) 
(J<i«h.  xix,  82).  Tbe  northerlv  limits  of  this  tribe  are 
»tated  In  the  genera)  bonndarie;*  of  Palestine  (q.  v.),  laid 
down  in  Nunib.  xxxlv,  T-U,  as  follows:  A  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  crossing  the  mountain-range  (Lebanon, 
%>T  its  olTshoot  Hermon),  aud  iutert<ectiug  tbe  ** entrance 
to  Uamaih**  (CoBle-Syria  or  the  valley  of  the  Leontes)  a|)- 
parently  at  Zedad  (perhaps  the  present  Jedeideh) :  thence 
to  Ziphron  (probably  another  place  in  the  same  valley 
[poMibly  Kanknha]),  and  so  by  way  of  Huzar-enan  (per- 
haps Haslieya)  to  the  edge  of  (ne  Hauran.  From  Hazar- 
euan,  Ihe  uortbem  boundary  bent  sonihwnrd  (so  as  tu 
r«»nn  in  part  the  eastern  boundary),  so  aa  to  follow  sub- 
stantially the  eastern  arm  of  the  upper  Jordan,  taking  in 
snooenrively  Shepham  (perhaps  Cesarea-Phillppi ;  comp. 
Baai-gad  in  Josh,  xl,  17)  and  Riblah  (not  the  Klblah  of 
HaBuith,  hot  a  much  more  aoutheriy  place),  eaai  of  Ain 


(perhaps  the  spring  of  Tell  el-Kady),  and  so  on  down  to 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  account  in  Kzek.  xlvil,  14-17 
(which  is  evidently  a  copy  of  that  in  Numbero)  ooutaius 
the  following  additional  names:  Hethlon,  Berothab,  Slb- 
raim,  and  Uazar-harticon,  which  (at  least  the  middle 
two),  from  tlieir  association  with  Hamath,  appear  (in  this 
vague  enumeration)  to  have  l>een  situated  beyond  the 
1)ouudii  of  the  Oriental  Promised  Land  nltogeiher. 

In  the  sura  of  the  cities  enumerated  in  connection  with 
this  tribe,  nineteen  metropolitan  towns  only  are  incladed, 
five  of  the  names  (AUon-zaauaim,  Adami-nekeb,  Ziddim- 
zer,  Hammatb  -  rakkath,  and  Migdal  -  el  -  Horem )  being 
double,  and  two  others  (Aznotb-tabor  and  Jadah-upon- 
Jordan)  lying  outside  the  border.    See  Paucstims. 

Trib&los.    See  Thorn. 

Tribnlation  O^,  3Xiif/ic,  both  literally  atgnlfying 
preumt  or  straits)  expresses  in  tbe  A.  V.  inucli  tbe 
same  as  trouble,  or  ti-ialy  importing  afflictive  dispensa- 
tions to  which  a  person  is  subjected  either  by  way  of 
punishment  (see  Judg.  x,  14,  Matt,  xxiv,  21, 29-,  Koip. 
ii,  9 ,  2  Theaa.  i,  6)  or  by  way  of  trial  (see  John  xvi,  38 ; 
Kom.T,8i2Thes8.i,4). 

Trlbur  {CimcUium  Tnburettte),  (k>UNCiLS  ov.  Tri- 
bur  was  a  royal  residence  near  Mayeooe,  where  eeveral 
Church  councils  were  held. 

I.  The  first  council  was  held  in  896.  Twenty-two 
bishops  were  present,  including  Hatho,  archbishop  of 
IMayence;  Herman,  archbishop  of  Cologne^  and  Hat- 
bode,  archbishop  of  Trevea.  King  Anmlphus  also  at- 
tended, with  many  of  the  chief  lords  of  bis  kingdom. 
Fifty-eight  canons  were  published. 

8.  Declares  that,  with  the  king's  consent,  it  la  ordered 
that  all  his  nobles  shall  seize  those  who  refuse  to  perform 
the  penance  due  to  their  offences,  and  bring  them  before 
the  bishop. 

4.  Regulates  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  pecuniary 
mulct  inflicted  for  wounding  a  priest:  if  the  liitier  snr- 
viTed,  the  whole  belonged  toHilm ;  if  he  died,  it  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  his  church,  one  for  his 
bishop,  and  one  for  nis  relations. 

0.  Imposes  five  years'  penance  for  killing  a  priest,  during 
which  time  tbe  penitent  might  not  eat  meat  nor  drink 
wine,  except  on  Sundays  and  feativals.  At  the  end  of  the 
11  ve  years  ne  might  be  admitted  into  tbe  Church,  but  not 
to  commnnion,  until  the  expiration  of  other  five  years, 
during  which  he  was  to  fast  three  days  in  ths  week. 

10.  Renews  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  which 
enacts  that  a  bishop  shall  not  be  deposed  by  fewer  ihiiu 
twelve  bishops ;  a  priest  by  fewer  than  six;  nor  a  deacon 
by  fewer  than  three. 

18.  Restricts  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptiam  to  Bast- 
er  and  Whitsiinilde. 

13.  Orders  the  division  of  tithe  into  four  portions:  1, 
for  the  bishop:  2,  for  the  clerk;  8,  for  the  poor;  and,  4, 
for  the  fttbric 

16.  Orders  that  the  dead  1>e  burled,  if  possible,  at  the 
cathedral  church :  if  not,  at  the  church  i)eloui;lng  to  a 
monastery,  in  order  that  thev  might  benefit  by  the 
priiyers  of  the  monks;  otherwise  in  the  church  to  which 
they  pay  tithe. 

16.  Proves  firom  Scripture  that  no  fee  may  be  taken  for 
burials. 

17.  Forbids  to  bory  laymen  within  the  church. 
IS.  Forbids  chalices  and  patens  of  wood. 

19.  Orders  that  water  be  mixed  wiih  the  wine  In  the 
chalice,  but  that  there  be  twice  as  much  wine  as  water. 

30.  Orders  all  due  respect  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  enacts 
penalties  against  those  who  cause  the  death  of  Chrisiians 
by  enchantments. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,  438. 

II.  The  second  council  convened  in  October,  1076. 
The  pope's  legates,  with  several  German  lords  and  some 
bishops,  assembled  in  council,  debated  concerning  tbe 
deposition  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  passed  into  Italy,  and,  after  the  nsoat  humil- 
iating concessions,  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope, 
Jan.  25, 1077.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  x,  3o5. — Landon,  MatiF' 
ual  of  Councils,  8.  x. 

Tribute  (prop.  O^,  ^6poQ)i  an  impost  which  one 
prince  or  state  agrees,  or  is  compelled,  to  pay' to  anoth- 
er, as  the  purchase  of  peace  or  in  token  of  depemience. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  find  three  forma  of  this  require- 
ment.   See  Tax. 

1.  Notice. — The  Hebrews  acknowledged  no  other  sov- 
ereign than  God ;  and  in  Exod.  xxx,  12, 15,  we  find  they 
were  required  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  Lord,  to  give  an 
offering  of  half  a  shekel  to  "  make  an  atonement  for 


their  smils."     The  n 
brews  rtiii  bM  exirl 

beginning  o(  hU  reign,  levieil  tribute  from  the  Cuun- 
itp*  (iiil  utben  whu  remained  in  the  Und  anil  were  not 
of  Israel,  Biiil  com|Kll«l  ihem  luhird  Mrvitu<ie(I  Kings 
ix,  21-28 ;  2  Chnm.  viii,  II) ;  but  the  children  of  Israel 
were  cxenipced  fium  that  iiii|Kat,  and  employed  in  ihe 
more  honunble  depanmenu  awl  iilBces  or  his  kingdom. 
Towards  Ihe  end  of  bis  reign,  howerer,  he  appears  to 
have  impoBcd  tribute  upon  the  Jewa  also,  and  to  have 
eunijielled  them  tu  work  upon  the  public  buildings  (1 
Kingav,  13,14;  ix,  IG;  ii,ti7>  'lliU  had  the  effect  of 
gradually  alienailug  their  minds,  and  uf  producing  that 
didcontenc  which  alterwarda  reMilied  in  open  revolt  un- 
der Jeitiboam,  sun  of  Nebat.  "Thy  father  made  our 
yoke  gricvuuH,"  said  the  Iiirnelites  to  Rehubnam ;  "now, 
therefore,  make  thou  llie  cricvonH  service  of  thy  fatlier 

b  heavy  yidie  viliii;li  In  put  upon  us  lighter,  and  [  (< 


8  TRIBUTE-MONEY 

rtii,  34).    After  the  destruction  of  the  Temi^e  it  waa 
■equeitrated  by  Vespasian  and  his  succenori,  and  trans- 
ferred  lo  the  Tem^^e  of  the  Capitoliue  Ju|Hter  (Joao- 
phus,  War,  vii,6, 6).    See  Tkhflb. 
The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "tribute' ofHstt. 


1  Chrysiistoni,  Augustine,  Haldoni 


To  an 


willse 


s'(<ii,l). 


I.  Forrign.  —  The  Israelite 
subjected  tu  heavy  taxes  and  t 
on.    After  Judna  wai 


the  people  and  an 


posed  upon  all  mi 
from  fuurteen,  and 
females  ftuin  twelve 


HI  Ib'tnt 


SeeTAXtNO.  ""    " " 

To  oppose  the  levying  of  thin  tribute,  Judas  theGau- 
lonite  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  averting  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  ttibote  to  a  foreigner,  that  it 
WIS  a  token  of  sen'iiudc,  and  that  the  Jewa  were  not 
allowed  to  acknowledge  any  for  their  master  who  did 
not  worship  the  LonL    They  boasted  of  being  a  free 

man  (John  V)ii,33).  TheM  sentimeiitu  were  extensive- 
ly promulgated,  but  all  their  elTurta  were  of  im  avail  in 
restraining  or  mitigating  the  exactions  of  their  con- 
querors.   See  Judas. 

The  Pbariseos,  who  sought  tn  entangle  Jesus  in  his 
talk,  seat  unto  him  demanding  whether  it  was  lawful 
to  give  tribute  unto  Cnwir  or  not;  hut,  knowing  their 
wk-ked  deiignn,  he  replied,  "Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hyp- 
ocrites?" "Hcnder  unto  Ciewir  the  IbinRs  which  are 
Ctesar's,  imd  unto  Uiid  tbe  things  thai  are  UudV    See 


ite  (cqvooc)  paid  tn  th« 
Roman  emperor  (MatL  xxii,  IT)  is  at  variance  with  the 
distinct  stalemeiits  of  Jusephus  and  Ihe  Miahna,  and 
takes  away  the  whole  ugniflcanee  of  our  Lord's  woniH. 
It  may  be  i|ue8tioned|  however,  whether  the  full  signir- 
icance  of  those  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
popular  interpretation  of  Ihem.  AJ  expluned  by  tnoat 
commentators,  they  are  aimply  an  iMieertion  by  our  Lord 
of  his  divine  Sonship,an  implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  fur- 
getting  the  truth  which  he  had  »  recently  confessed 
I  p.  Wordsworth,  Atford.  and  others):  "Then  are  the 

I  ciiiidren  (uioi)  freej"  Thou  haet  owned  me  as  the  Son 
les    of  tbe  Living  God,  the  Son  of  Ihe  (ireat  King,  of  the 

'  Lord  of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honor  men  pay  the  Tem- 
ple-tribute ;  why,  forgetting  tliis,  doM  thou  ao  haslilj' 
make  answer  a>  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger? — 
Smith.  This  ex pUiiacion,  however,  hardly  does  justice 
to  tbe  tenor  of  the  language.  Our  Lord  bad  not  been 
present  at  the  preceding  Pasaover,  anil  bad  therefore 
failed  to  pay  the  tax  at  the  regular  time  and  placv. 
Hence  he  was  waited  upon  in  Galilee  for  that  purpone, 
with  some  apprehension,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the 
collectors,  that  he  might  excuse  himseir  for  some  reason, 
or  at  least  neglect  to  pay.  In  his  reply  he  asserts  his 
just  claim  lo  exemption,  not  as  an  alien,  but  preoKcly 
btoiuse  he  was  a  member  of  the  theocratic  family  itt 
the  highest  seitse.  He  was  exempt  on  the  broad  c»d- 
stitutiiinal  ground  that  a  king's  sou  belongs  tu  the  royal 
household  Jiir  whom  tribute  is  cullrcled,  and  not  ty 
whom  it  is  rendered.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  was  for  tbe 
Temple  aen'ice,  Jesus,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  ot 
the  Temple,  could  not  be  required  to  contribtite  to  that 
expense.  Peter  is  coupled  in  the  payment,  but  not  in 
the  exemption ;  at  least,  not  on  the  same  ground  pre- 
cisely, but,  if  at  all.  on  the  general  principle  of  associa- 
tion with  the  royal  family.     See  TuiBU-m-uo-Ntiv. 

Tribute-money  <j'"jpoxpo»'),  the  Temple-tax  lev- 
ied upon  allJews  (Malt,  xvii,  24),  and  likewise  (Eq>~ 
trofi)  the  money  collected  by  the  Romans  in  piytnent  of 
the  taxes  imposed  u|iou  the  Jews  (xxii,  19).  The 
piece  shown  to  out  Saviour  at  bis  own  request  (in  the 
latter  passage)  was  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  tbe  image  of 
one  of  the  CiesaiB,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time  cur- 
rent in  Judsa,  and  received  in  payment  of  the  iributp, 
in  common  with  other  descriptions  nf  money.    There  is 


a  description  of  coin  tUffcrenc  from  that  which  was  in 
general  circulation.    See  Pknnt. 

As  itgards  Che  half-shekel  of  silver  paid  to  Ihe  I^ird 
by  evety  male  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  ransom  for 
his  soul  (Exod.  xxx,  13, 15),  colonel  Leake  says  "  that 
it  hiul  nothing  in  common  with  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
Jews  lA  tbe  Roman  emperor.  Tbe  tribute  was  a  dena- 
the  English  version  a  penny  (Matt,  xxii,  17; 
Luke  XX,  24) ;  the  duly  to  Ihe  Temple  was  a  didrich- 
mon.lwo  of  which  made  a  stater.    It  appears,  then,  ibat 

iour  been  converted  into  the  payment  of  a  didnchmon 
to  tbe  Temple,  and  two  of  their  didrachtna  fonned  ■ 
staler  of  the  Jewish  cuTrency,"  He  then  suggests  Chat 
the  stater  was  evidently  the  extant  "Shekel  Israel," 
imed,  according  lo  |  which  wasa  tetndrachmof  the  Ptolemaic  acale,chough 
if  Adar,  began  to  he  collected    generally  below  the  stimdard  weight,  like  n  *    " 


evetally  recommended   i 
in  tribute  is  due'\Kon 


The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
submission  t<>  the  ruling  powers, 
ofpaying tribute, "tribute  lowhi 
Xiii.  l-R;  I  l-el,  ii,  I8),-Kiiin. 

Ill,  Tif  Tmpl*  Tar.— The  pavment  of  the  half- 
shekel  (- half  trirfsr^  two  drachme]  was  (sa  hss  been 
said  above),  though  resting  on  an  sncieiil  precedent 
<F.xod.  xxx,  IS),  vet,  in  its  character  as  a  ftxed  annual 
rate,  of  Ute 
Rabbinic 


e  loth,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on  ihe  Isc  nf  Niaan  extant  specimens  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  that  Ihe  d 
filwbua.  SArkalim,  i,  7;  Surenhiisins.  p.  260,  261>.  It  drachmnn  paid  to  the  Temple  was  therefore  of  the  i 
was  apjdied  lo  defliy  tbe  general  expenses  of  tbe  Tem-  monetary  scsle.  "I'hus."  says  be,  "the  duty  lo 
pie,  the  morning  and  evening  sacriflee,  the  incense,  '•  Temple  was  converted  from  the  half  nf  an  Altic  to 
wr»il,  shnwhread,  the  red  heifers,  Ihe  scape-goat,  etc  i  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic  didrschmon,  and  the  tax 
(Mii9tina,£itsitiJlk>cciL;  inLightf(»t,//or./fi&oaJI/iiU,  i  nominally  raised  in  the  ptxq»rtion  of  about  lOS  t« 
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bat  probably  tbe  valoe  of  silver  bad  fallen  as  mocb  in 
the  two  preceding  oenturiet.  Ic  was  natural  tbat  the 
Jews  should  have  revived  tbe  old  name  shekel,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  their  stater,  and  equally  so  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighlwring  opulent  and 
powerful  kingdom,  tbe  money  of  which  they  must  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing*^  (Appendix,  Au- 
mismaia  HeUenica,  p.  2, 8).     See  Didracii&i. 

Trioeiiom  (rpuc^piov),  a  three-branched  taper,  so 
arranged  that  the  wicks  of  each,  though  distinct,  blend 
into  one  flame.  With  this  the  Oriental  bishops  sign 
the  book  of  tbe  gospels  during  certain  services  of  the 
Greek  Church. — Lee,  Glou,  ofLiturg,  TermSy  s.  v. 

Trichotomy  (thre^foid  division)  is  the  theory  ac- 
cording to  which  man  is  divide<l  into  three  part4»— ^o<^, 
mul,  and  tpirit.  This  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  apos- 
tolic dassification  of  our  nature  (1  Thess.  v,  23).  Gener- 
ally soul  and  body  are  opposed ;  but  spirit,  so  contrasted, 
is  tbe  highest  portion  of  our  nature,  allying  it  to  God, 
and  on  which  his  Spirit  works.  Soul  (in  the  German 
sense)  is  the  lower  portion,  the  region  of  appetite,  in- 
stinct, and  of  much  besides  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  lower  creation.  This  idea  throws  light  on  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  body  mediates  between  the 
soul  and  tbe  external  world,  the  soul  between  the  spirit 
and  body,  and  the  spirit  between  both  and  God.  This 
Tiew  of  human  nature  would  have  prevailed,  had  it  not 
been  so  keenly  opposed  by  TertulUan,  and  so  slighted 
even  by  Augustine,  and  had  not  ApoUinaris  adopted  it  to 
illostrate  his  erroneous  view  of  our  Lord^s  nature.  He 
denied  spirit,  in  this  human  sense,  to  Christ,  but  held 
that  its  place  was  occupied  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  It 
was  held  by  Luther,  as  it  still  is  by  the  more  evangeli- 
cal part  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Reformers,  how- 
ever, did  not  consider  spirit  and  soul  as  different  sub- 
stances, but  only  as  different  attributes  or  operations  of 
the  same  spiritual  essence.    See  Soul;  Spirit. 

Tridentine  {of  or  beUmging  to  Trewl).  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  celebrated  council  of  the  16th  century, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  Church  Universal  which  accepts 
the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.). 

Tridentine  Profession  op  Faith,  or  the  Creed 
of  Pius  /  r,  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  suggested  by  that  council,  prepared  by  a 
college  of  cardinals  under  the  supervision  of  pope  Pius 
IV,  and  issued  by  him,  Nov.  13,  1564.  It  consists  of 
twelve  articles,  including  the  Nicene  Creed  (q.  v.),  and 
is  pot  in  the  form  of  an  individual  profession  and  sol- 
emn oath.  It  is  required  of  all  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  public  teachers  in  seminaries,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. It  is  also  used  for  Protestant  converts  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  hence  called  the  "profession 
of  converts.'*  The  10th  article  reads, "  I  acknowledge 
the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the  moth- 
er and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise  and  swear 
true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  as  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ."  See  Latin  text  in  the  two  papal  bulls 
of  Nov.  13  and  Dec  9, 1564,  and  in  Denzinger*8  Enchi- 
ridiim,  p.  292-294 ;  also  a  history  of  this  creed  by  Moh- 
nike,  Vrkundliche  Geschichte  der  Professio  Fidei  Triden' 
timr  (Greifswald,  1822).     See  Trent,  Council  of. 

Triennial  Visitation,  a  visitation  which  is  held 
once  in  three  yean.  In  England  it  is  the  custom  to 
hold  episcopal  visitations  at  such  inter\'als. 

Triers,  Ecci^esiasticai.  A  parliamentary  ordi- 
nance was  passed  in  1654  appointing  thirty-eight  com- 
missioners to  tbe  office  of  triers :  thev  were  chosen  bv 
(^romwelL  and  sat  at  Whitehall.  Thev  were  mostl  v  In- 
dependents,  though  some  Presbyterians  were  joined  with 
them.  They  were  appointed  to  try  all  ministers  that 
eame  for  institution  and  induction,  and  without  their  ap- 
proval none  were  admitted.  The  opinion  of  Baxter  is 
tbat  they  were  of  essential  service  to  the  Church.  He 
aays  tliey  saved  many  congregations  from  ignorant,  un- 


godly, and  intemperate  teachers — men  who  designed 
nothing  more  in  the  ministry  than  to  repeat  a  sermon 
as  readers  say  their  prayers,  and  to  patch  up  a  few  good 
words  together  to  talk  the  people  asleep  on  Sunday,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  go  with  them  to  the  ale-house, 
and  hanlen  them  in  their  sin ;  and  that  sort  of  ministers 
who  either  preached  against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as 
men  that  were  not  acquainted  with  it.  They  had  pow- 
er to  eject  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  minis- 
ters and  schoolmasters.— Farrar,  Eodes,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Trigland,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  theol<»gian,  was  bom  at 
Haarlem,  May  8,  1652,  and  died  at  Leyden,  Sept.  22, 
1705.  H is  writings  are,  IHssertt,  Theoloffux^philoiofficOf 
Continens  Defensionem  Integritalis  Codicis  Sacri  adrer- 
SUM  Nuperas  in  enm  Censuras  (Leyden,  1703) : — Diittribe 
deSecta  Karaorum  (ibid.  eod. ;  Germ,  transl.  by  FUrst.  in 
LiteraturbL  des  Orients^  1843,  c.  12,  23,  39,  763, 776, 794, 
827) : — Dissertationes  Theoloffica  ef  Philoloffico!,  Sylloge^ 
ut  et  Orationum  Acad,  (Delft,  1728) :— 7>-Hiin  Scrip- 
iorum  iUustr,  de  Tribus  Judeeorum  Sectis  Syntagma  in 
quo  N.  Serarii  (Mayence,  1604).  Drusii  (Franecker, 
1603-6),  Jos,  Scalu/eri  (ibid.  1606)  Opuscula^  qua 
eo  Pertinent,  etc.  (ibid.  1703):— i)Mp««.  //  de  Origine 
Sacrificiorum  (Leyden,  \G^2.)'.—DeJosepho  Patriarcha 
in  Sacri  Bovi  Hieroglyph,  ah  yEgypfiis  Adoraio  (ibid. 
1705).  See  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  iii,  447;  Winer,  Handb. 
der  theol  Literatur,  i,  29, 139,  442,  616, 823.     (B.  P.) 

TriglaiKr,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Servians,  Wends,  Poles,  partly  also  of  the  RU- 
gen  islanders,  Pomeranians,  Prussians,  and  Lithuanians. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  triple-beaded,  and  there- 
fore represented  the  Slavonic  trinity,  llie  priests  pro- 
claimed Triglaw  as  the  unseen  supreme  sovereign  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  infernal  regions.  He  was  rep- 
resented veiled,  in  the  greatest  temple  at  Stettin,  as  a 
celebrated  man  with  three  heads.  A  large  army  of 
priests  served  him,  and  taught  that  be,  being  long-suf- 
fering and  kind-hearted,  veiled  his  face  so  as  not  to  see 
the  evil  deeds  of  men,  and  seldom  made  his  appearance 
on  earth,  but  taught  his  priests  his  will  and  commands, 
and  by  means  of  his  holy  black  steed  he  distribute<i 
oracles,  etc.  This  steed  governed  by  its  hoofs  the 
whole  population,  and  no  one  would  have  dared  to  do 
anything  to  which  it  did  not  give  favorable  signs. 
His  temple,  made  of  huge  wooden  posts  covered  with 
cloths,  contained  the  largest  part  of  all  the  spoils  of 
wsr.  Vast  riches  were  heaped  up  here,  and  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  people  was  a  surer  pmtection  than 
marble  or  granite,  perhsps,  would  have  been.  The  de- 
structive campaigns  of  Henry  the  Lion  were  the  means 
of  destroying  all  these  temples,  and  closed  to  the  world 
the  inspection  of  the  idols  of  their  gods. — Vollmer,  WOr- 
terb,  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Trim,  Council  op.  Trim  is  the  county  town  of 
Meath,  situated  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  twenty-sev- 
en miles  north-west  of  Dublin.  It  contains  a  national 
school,  besides  other  public  institutions;  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel:  the  remains  of  Trim  Castle; 
and  the  Yellow  Tower,  a  part  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  re- 
built bv  the  De  Lacvs  in  the  13th  centurv. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  Sundav  after  St,  Mat- 
thew's  Day  (1291).  Nicholas  M'Morissa,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  presided.  The  four  archbishops,  ail  the 
suffragan  bishops,  all  the  cathedral  chapters,  by  their 
deputies,  and  the  other  orders  and  degrees  of  the  clergy, 
unanimously  agreed  in  this  synod  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend each  other  in  all  courts,  and  before  all  judges,  ec- 
clesiastical or  secular,  against  ail  lay  encroachments 
upon,  and  violations  of,  their  rights,  liberties,  or  cus- 
toms; and,  further,  amply  to  indemnify  those  of  their 
messengers,  executors  of  their  orders,  etc.,  who  might 
receive  loss  or  damage  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Other  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up,  pledging 
them  to  mutual  co-operation  in  enforcing  sentences  of 
excommunication,  etc.  See  Mant^  Hist,  of  the  Irish 
Church,  p.  17. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  8.  v.  • 
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m*tI|»itich,Jan.6,l74]. 
ShB  vrit  cirefully  eiluuled,  11111  whilB  ■  rendent  of 

Dr.  Urtftory  ^iba^pc,  aii<1  other  eminent  peraun*  in  tbe 
liMnry  wurliL  In  her  reidtiig  she  wu  ilirecled  by  her 
father.  Becoming  ■  mether  of  ■  large  family  ofcbil- 
■Iren,  bcr  current  uf  Ihoughl  wu  turned  lu  ednciiJan. 
Having  experienoeil  great  >ucc«a  in  the  plan  of  educat- 
ing her  own  family,  ahe  ratuially  wished  to  extend  that 
blesaing  lo  others,  and  this  Grat  induced  her  to  become 
an  author.  Stw  strenunusly  oppoeed  the  current  of 
French  and  German  inSdelity  and  a  tax  education  in- 
dependent of  the  hiitoiy  and  trulbt  of  revelaiion.  She 
was  also  an  earl;  prumoter  and  tuppurler  of  Sunday- 
Bchoola.  She  died  Dec.  IG,  1810.  Ofher  works,  we  re- 
fer tn  the  last  London  edition:  Abridgment  of  lit  New 
Tttl.  (1862,  \»mo):-Aliridgmmt  o/ihe  Old  Tnl.  (18A0, 
l;imo):— //r/;i  lo  Ihf  Vuleaii^  in  Ihe  Sladg  of  Ike  Holy 
Scripmra  (1805,  Si-o;  2d  ed.  I860,  3  vols.  ISroo)  :- 
Stw  and  Comprrknxnrt  I^inmt  on  Ihe  .Vrw  Tell.  (1H49. 
18ma):-A~nD  owl  Cofaiirrhemire  Lntota  m  Ihe  Old 
Tel.  (1819,  \8mn):-P,vyeri  onJ  MedilaHota  (1812, 
12moi  2d  ed.  lim) -.—Saered  ftietory  {1782-85,  6  vols. 
I2mo;  1811-49,  2  vols,  lima) -.—ScripKi'-e  Caltchim 
(ISfil,  2votB.12mo):— rj^e  Kcommy  n/ Ckarily  (I'.SG; 
revised  1801) ; — and  many  other  works  on  liistory,  edu- 
cation, et«.  See  Chalmet«,  ftiog.  Did.  i.  \: ;  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amei:  A<ilhon,».v. 

TrimneU,  Charlkh,  bishop  of  Norwich  and  Win- 
chester, was  bom  at  Kipton-Abbots,  England,  Dec  27, 
1663.  lie  gndualed  with  honor  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, and  in  1688  was  appointed  preacher  at  Rolls.  In 
was  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich,  in  1G94 


sented  b 


Bodinglon,  and  in  1698  installed  archdeacon  of  N'aifolk. 
i|ueen  Anne.    Having 


0  parochial  duty 
iiir  some  time  luoK  charge  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  Nor- 
wich ;  and  in  Ocluber,  1706,  was  instituted  lo  Sl  James's, 
Westminster.  In  January,  1707,  Mr.  Trinuiell  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  NoTwich,  and  in  August,  1721.  he  was 
transferred  lo  the  bishapric  of  Winchester.  He  died 
J\ug.  15,  1723.  He  had  a  very  serioiiB  turn  of  mind, 
and  performed  the  duty  ofeveiy  station  with  the  great- 
n>t  exactness.  His  public  lil'e  was  characterized  bv 
great  moderation  and  HrmneM  of  spirit.  "  He  was  s 
]i>vcr  of  peace  and  order  boih  from  judgment  and  in- 
clination ;  and,  being  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  he  conslanlty  avowed  those  princi|ila  of  toler- 
ation and  inilulgence  which  make  that  Chnrch  Ihe 
gloiy  of  the  Reform  alion."  l^shop  Trimnell  published 
tirieen  single  Sn-moM,  lAilert,  Ciaiyet,  etc  (1697-1715). 
Ute  Cbalmen,  Biog.  iJict.  a.  v. 

Tilna  Ba[>tiHII.     A  mode  of  admi 


ning  tbe  rule  of  the  Western  Church.     Sii^te 

rsion  baa  never  been  authorized  by  the  Eastern 
Church.    See  ]i\unt,  Dict.q/'Doci.  ami Hia.  TlieoLt.T.i 
LandoD,  Manual  of  Comcili,  p.  682. 
Trine -God  CoDtroveny.     In  the  charehc* 
'er  which  llincmat  (q.  v.),  archbishop  of  Rheims,  pre- 
sided, he  forbade  the  singing  of  the  lastwoids  of*  very 
It  hymn— 7e  Iriita  lJrilai,maqTif  potrimia  ('•Ot 
ttine  Deity,  yet  one,  we  oak") — on  the  ground  that 
.  hraseiilogy  subverted  tbe  simplicity  of  the  Divina 
Nature,  and  implied  the  existence  of  Ikree  Godt.     The 
Benedictine  monks  would  not  obey  tbis  mandate  of 
mar;  and  one  aflhcirnumberiRatramiius,  wrote  in 
ice  of  a  friae  Deilg.     Godeschalcus,  hearing  of  thia 
nsion  while  in  prison,  sent  forth  a  paper,  in  which 
'fended  Ihe  cause  uf  his  fellow-monks.    For  this  he 
iccused  by  Hincmar  of  Tritheism,  and  was  coiifut- 

vnlroversy  Boon  subsided;  and,  in  spile  of  HJnc- 
efforts,  the  words  retained  their  place  in  the  hymn. 
See  Moaheim,  Ch.  Hit.  bh.  v,  ch.  ii,  p.  94. 

Trinitarian  Brothan,  or  Obdek  or  the  Hoer 
Holy  TRiiiiTY/or(*f/f«ieiiip(iniin/'Cojrfn'«,  was  found- 
ed by  St.  John  of  Matha,  who  wsi  bom  st  Faucon,  I'lvv- 
ence,  in  1154.  When  he  first  celebrated  divine  sei^-ioe, 
after  his  ordination,  he  beheld  a  vision  of  an  angel  in 
white,  having  a  cross  uf  red  and  blueonhishreast^andhis 
bands,  croeeed  over  each  other,  rested  on  the  heads  of 

tuticm  of  a  now  order  for  the  redemption  of  alavea. 
ThevwenI  to  Rome,  and  received  the  approval  of  Inno- 
cent'III  in  1198.  They  assumed  the  white  habit,  hav- 
ing on  tbe  breast  a  Greek  cross  of  red  and  blue.  They 
relumed  to  France,  and  received  from  Gaucher  de  Cha- 
lillon  landa  in  tbe  province  of  Voluia,  The  pope  alio 
gave  them  at  Rome  [he  church  and  convent  of  S-Uaria 
lielU  Navicella,  on  the  Monte  Celio.  Uonotiuslll  con- 
firmed their  rule,  and  in  1267  Clenwnt  IV  approved  of 
a  change  in  their  rules  permitting  them  lo  purchase 
meat  and  own  hoisis.  They  had  at  one  time  two  hun- 
dred and  Hfly  convents  in  France,  ibree  in  Spain,  foity- 
Ihree  in  England,  Hfty-lwii  in  Inlaml,  beside*  oiheis  in 
Portugal,  Italy,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In 
1591  the  Barefooted  branch  of  this  order  was  begun  by 
Jean  Baptisle  de  la  Conception  in  the  convent  of  Taliie. 
Spain.    IIewasgT«nledabullbyClementTllliiil598 


hich  . 


•o  doubt  of  its  being 
The  person  baptized 

persons  of  Lite  Godhead, 
*as  manifest:  Ihe  three 


>e  Natu 


m  of  the  1 


-  of  the  Di- 


nd  set  forth.  The  fi 
from  this  usage  was  Eunomitu  the  Arian.  Trine  baptisi 
VM  according  to  Ihe  Afiielh  aposlallcal  canon,  tbe  Insho 
nr  preabyter  who  bspiized  with  one  immenion  being  ni 
dered  lo  be  deposeil.  In  the  Uth  and  7th  cenliiries  on 
immersion  in  baptism  was  suhsiiiuted  by  some  in  Spain 
lor  the  ordinary  mie  of  the  Cliurch,  the  CoAndl  of  Tole- 
do (A.D.  G8S,  canon  6)  alluwii 
Spain,  lo  avoid  schism;  but  ll 
oniji  ■  sbDrl  period,  the  early  usage  being  restored,  and 
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In  tttaUiih  ■  reform  id  bii  ordar  ■nd  lead  tlwni  back  to 
ihe  IDCMDI  pruticc  The  fuundFn  ot  Lbe  Triiiitiriana 
placed  theniMlTes  nnitcr  the  protection  ot  St.  Ridegun- 
da,  queen  DfClolhure  Y  of  France,  who  erterwtrda  took 
Ihe  religion*  biibit  and  fuundeil  ■  mDnuUiy  at  Puitien. 
Kee  Jameeon,  Arjr. '•/'if imu'tc  Onjert,  |i,2]7gq.;  Migne, 
/Kef.  Ja  Ordrti  Rtlig.  a.  v. 

TilnltKrlan  BUterm.  Thii  order  wu  rounded  at 
Vatencein  1616, and coniiiiutedaconvenlin  1696.  They 
received  leUen  patent  rmin  Louia  in  1712,  and  were 
reffixered  in  Parliainent  in  January,  1728.  1'hev  ca- 
labliahed  two  boapitaK  which  were' in  1803  devoted  lo 
the  rare  of  a^  men  and  women.  They  have  twen 
i)uite  Hooriahing  tines  18S7.  See  Higne,  Diet,  da  Or- 
dm  RtUg.  a,  v. 


n  the  god- 
in,  via.  (u) 


Trial larlau  Nun. 

mnitarianB.    A  general  name  Tor  all  Chriatl 
*ho  bold  Ibe  doctrine  »( the  divine  Trinity  (q.  v.). 

Trinity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
head  it>dade*  the  three  Inllowing  partlcu! 
Tfaere  ia  only  one  God,  one  divine  nature;  ifi)  Cut  ir 
ihia  dii'ine  nature  there  ia  Ihe  dialinction  o(  Father 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat,  aa  three  (uibjecta  or  penona) 
and  (c)  theee  three  have  equally,  and  in  oommon  will' 
one  another,  the  nature  and  petfeclion  of  aupreme  di' 
Tiniiy.  li  waa  the  ciiatam  in  former  Limea  for  tbeolo 
tciana  to  blend  their  own  apeculationa  and  thnw  oTothera 
with  Ihe  atatement  of  Ihe  Itible  doctrine.  It  ia  cnalom- 
ary  now  to  exhibit  lirst  the  nmple  doctrine  oT  the  Bible, 
and  inerwanla,  in  a  aeparale  part,  Ibe  spcculali 
ibe  learned  reapacting  it. 

L  Tilt  Biblical  ZtocfriiK— It  haa  always  been  albwed 
thai  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  waa  not  fully  revealed 
before  the  time  of  Chriat,  and  ia  cleariy  taufrht  only  in 
the  New  Teal.    Yet,  while  it  ia  true  (I )  that  if  the  New 

Ihe  Trinity  from  Ibe  Old  TeaL  alone,  it  ia  equally  true 
(8)  ibat  by  the  manner  of  (Jod'a  revelation  of  himaelf  in 
e  Old  Teat,  the  way  wai  prepared  for  Iha 


!  of  hia  ni 


»de.    But 


(9)  reapecting  the  iatiraale  conne 
nr  rrifiecting  other  diatinctione  which  belong  to  the 
doctrine  of  Ihe  Trinity,  there  ia  nothing  aaid  in  Ihe  Old 
TeeC  While  in  each  particular  lent  alluaion  la  made 
lo  a  trinity  or  ptunlity  in  Uod,  yel  theae  texta  are  ao 
many  in  number  and  ao  variooa  in  kind  thai  they  jm- 
prca*  one  with  the  optnioa  thai  auch  a  plurality  ia  Uod 


1  TRINITY 

ia  indicated  in  the  Olil  Teat.,  thoagh  it  ia  not  ful 

developed  or  clearly  deiineil. 

(I.)  The  texts  of  the  Old  TtH.  may  be  arranged 

1.  Thoae  giving  the  names  of  God  in  the  plnral  for 
and  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  plurality  of  his  iiitu: 

of  which  Crfi K,''lT5,0"^ii;3  are  cited  aaexamji 

Oriental  languagea,  thev  afford  nu  certain  proof. 

2.  Text!  in  which  Uod  speaks  of  himself  in  the  pUira 
Tbe  plural  in  many  of  these  caaea  can  b«  accouuied  f.i 
from  the  use  of  Ihe  plural  nouna  D^n^X,  'pV,  el< 
Philo  thinka  (Dt  Opif.  Mii«di,  p.  17)  ihar  in'  the  ex 


the 


ItUn 


n  Hebi 


*  forli 


U)  apeak  of  Ihemaelves  in  the  plural  (1  Kings  xi 
Cbnin.  X,  9;  Ezra  iv,  tfl).  In  laa.vi,8(iod  aska,  wna 
will  go  for  ua  pA),  where  the  |dural  form  may  be  ex- 
plained eitber  aa  the  plaralit  mgataiiau,  at  as  denotiog 
an  aaaembly  for  eonaulladon. 

S.  Texu  in  which  n^rr  (Jehovah)  ia  disringuished 
from  a"!!^*  (Kloh 


iroof;  for 


I  repeated  inalead  of  uwng 
Jt/ioetiA  may  mean  J'ront 
lame  Q^lt^X  {Klohim)  ia 


dent  style  the  noi 

Aimtri/,  eta  'putl 

aamelimes  given  I 

fore,  neceaaaiily  prove  Ihat  the  person  to  whom  it  ia 

given  must  be  of  the  divine  nature. 

4.  Texta  in  which  express  mention  ia  made  of  the 
8m  of  God  and  of  the  //u/y  Spirit. 

(a.)  Of  the  Srm  of  God.— The  principal  lext  of  this 
claas  ia  Psa.  ii,  7,  "  Tbou  art  my  »n :  thia  day  have  I 
b^ntten  thee;"  cnmp.  Psa.  Ix^ii,  I ;  Ixxxix.  37.  This 
Paalm  waa  understood  bv  Ihe  Jeira  and  bv  tbe  writers 
or  the  New  Test,  lo  relate  lo  the  Me«iah.  But  the 
name  Son  nfGodtiM  not  unfreqiieiuly  given  to  kings; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  nomnt  eumtia,  but  diffnitatit  Afrsfi- 

king  (Messiah)  of  my  appointment ;  thia  day  have  I  de- 
clared thee  auch."  In  thia  psalm,  therefore,  the  MpHiah 
ia  rather  exhibited  as  king,  divinely  appointed  ruler  and 
bead  of  the  Church,  than  aa  belonging  to  tbe  divine 

(6.)  OflU  ffnls  Spirit.— Thtn  are  many  lex  ta  of  thia 
daaa,  but  none  from  whicb,  taken  by  [hemaelves,  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  proved.  In  these 
texts  the  term  IMi/  Spirit  may  mean  (I)  the  divina 
nature  in  general;  (3)  particular  divine  aitribulea,  as 
omoipotence,  knowledge,  or  omniaeience;  (8>  the  divine 
agencv,  which  ia  ilamnre  common  meaning.  Iaa.xlriii, 
16,  "And  now  Jehovah  (the  Palher)  and  hia  Spirit 
(Holy  Uhoat)  hath  sent  me"  ((he  Messiah),  is  supposed 
to  leacb  Ihe  whole  doctrine  of  Ihe  Triiiilv.  Hut  Ibe 
eipreaeion  "and  bis  Spirit'  is  used  by  ihe  prophet*  lo 
mean  the  dirtcl,  immidiiilt  eonnuaid  of  God.  To  say, 
then,  the  Lord  and  his  Spirit  halh  sent  me  is  Ihe  same 
as  lo  aav,  Ihe  Lord  hath  selit  me  by  a  direct,  immediala 


6.  Taxtt  in  which  tirtt  persona  are  expreaaly  men- 
tioned, or  in  whicb  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the 
number  ^ArM  (Numb.vi,*l;  Paa.  xxxiii,  «;  Isa.vi,8). 
But  the  repetilion  of  Ihe  word  Jeiofoh  in  the  one  text 
ia  not  an  undeniable  proof  of  Ihe  Triniiy:  and  in  [lie 
other,  the  word  of  liii  mouth  meana  nothing  more  than 
hia  conmowf,'  and  in  Ihe  last  lext  Ihe  threefold  repcli- 
lion  of  the  word  iolt)  mav  have  been  by  three  choirs,  all 
uniting  in  tbe  last  wordV' The  whole  earth  iafull of  Ihy 
glory." 

Thus  it  appear!  that  none  of  Ihe  paasagea  ciled  from 
the  Old  Teat,  in  prrwf  ofihe  Triniiy  are  conclusive  when 
taken  by  themselrea;  but,  aa  waa  before  ataled,  when 


they 


II  taken 


ogelher,  they  convey  the  impn 
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(II.)  Since  we  do  not  find  in  the  Old  Test,  clear  or 
deciiied  proof  upon  this  subject,  we  must  now  turn  to 
the  New  Test,  The  texts  relatin|!C  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinitv  mav  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  in 
which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirii  are  mentioned 
in  connection,  and  those  in  which  these  three  subjects 
are  meniioued  separately,  and  in  which  their  nature 
and  mutual  relation  are  more  particularly  described. 

1.  The  tirst  class  of  texts,  taken  by  itself,  proves  only 
that  there  are  the  three  subjects  named,  and  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  them;  that  the  Father  in  cer- 
tain respects  differs  from  the  Son,  etc.;  but  it  does  not 
prove,  by  itself,  that  all  the  three  belong  necessarily  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  possess  equal  divine  honor.  In 
proof  of  this,  the  second  class  of  texts  must  be  adduced. 
The  following  texts  are  placed  in  this  class : 

Matu  xviii,  18-20.  This  text,  however,  taken  by  it- 
self, would  not  prove  decisively  either  the  personality 
of  the  three  subjects  mentioned,  or  their  equidity  or  di- 
vinity. For  (d)  the  subject  into  which  one  is  baptized 
is  not  necessarily  a  person,  but  may  be  a  doctrine  or  re- 
liffion.  (6)  The  person  in  whom  one  is  baptized  is  not 
necessarily  (iod,  as  1  Cor.  i,  13,  ^MVere  ye  baptized  in 
the  name  of  Paul  ?"  (c)  The  connection  of  these  three 
subjects  does  not  prove  their  personality  or  equality. 
We  gather  one  thing  from  the  text,  viz.  that  Christ 
considered  the  doctrine  respecting  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  religion, 
because  he  requires  all  his  followers  to  be  bound  to  a 
profession  of  it  when  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Church. 

1  Pet.  j,  2:  "Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blnod  of  Jesus 
Christ.*'  From  what  is  here  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  a  i^ersonal  subject ; 
nor,  from  the  predicates  here  ascribed  to  Christ,  that  he 
is  necessarily  divine.  This  passage,  therefore,  taken  by 
itself,  is  insufficient. 

2  Cor.  xiii,  14,  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all."  Here  we  might  infer,  from 
the  parallelism  of  the  third  memiier  of  the  passage  with 
the  two  former,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  but 
we  could  not  justly  infer  that  they  possessed  equal  au- 
thorityj  or  the  same  nature. 

John  xiv,  26  differs  three  different  personal  subjects, 
viz.  the  Comforter,  the  Father,  and  Christ ;  but  it  w  not 
sufficiently  proven  from  this  passage  that  these  three 
subjects  have  equal  divine  honor,  and  belong  to  one 
divine  nature. 

Matt,  iii,  16,  17  has  been  considered  a  very  strong 
proof-text  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But 
though  three  personal  subjects  are  mentioned,  viz.  the 
voice  of  the  Father,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Christ, yet  nothing  is  here  said  respecting  their  nature. 

1  John  V,  7, 8  are  generally  admitted  to  be  spurious ; 
and,  even  if  allowed  to  be  genuine,  they  do  not  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  essential  connection  of  the  three 
subjecta  mentioned. 

2.  We  now  turn  to  the  second  clam  of  texts,  viz.  those 
in  which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  separate- 
ly mentioned,  and  in  which  their  nature  and  mutual 
relation  are  taught.  These  texts  prove  (a)  that  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Test.,  are  divine,  or  belong  to  the  one  divine  nature; 
and  (6)  that  the  three  subjects  are  personal  and  equal. 

(1.)  The  Deity  of  the  Father.— When  the  term  Father 
is  applied  to  (vod,  it  often  designates  the  whole  god- 
head, or  the  whole  divine  nature;  as  Beoc  o  Ilar^p, 
1  Cor.  viii.  4-6 ;  John  xvii,  1-3.  He  is  often  called 
B€^C  Kcu  YlaTrjpt  i.  e.  e€ut  o  Har^p,  or  Gt6c  o€  i<m 
Uarijpi  as  Gal.  i,  4.  All  the  arguments,  therefore,  which 
prove  the  existence  of  God  prove  also  the  deity  of  the 
Father. 

(2.)  The  Deity  of  Christ. ^To  prove  the  deity  of 
Christ  we  present  three  classes  of  texts. 


(a.)  The  following  are  the  principal  texta  ia  which 
divine  names  are  given  to  Christ : 

John  i,  1,  2.  Christ  is  here  called  6  Aoyoc  (the 
Word),  which  signified  among  the  Jews  and  other  an- 
cient people,  when  applied  to  Gott,  everything  £y  vkidi 
God  reveals  hiimelfto  men^  and  makes  known  to  them 
his  will.  Hence  those  who  made  known  the  divine 
will  to  men  were  called  by  the  Hellenists  Xoyou  It 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  John  declared  Jeaua 
to  be  the  Logos  which  existed  hv  dpxy ;  that  the  Logos 
was  with  Godf  mid  the  Logos  was  God,  In  this  passage 
the  principal  proof  does  not  lie  in  the  word  Aoyoc?  nor 
even  in  the  wonl  Be'cj  which  in  a  larger  sense  is  often 
applied  to  kings  and  earthly  rulers;  but  to  what  is 
predicate<l  of  the  Aoyof,  viz.  that  he  existeii  from  eter- 
nity with  God,  that  the  world  was  made  by  him,  etc 

John  XX,  28.  Here  Thomas,  convince<l  at  last  that 
Christ  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead,  thus  addresses 
him,  **Mv  Lord  and  mv  God.'*  This  must  not  be  con- 
sidered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  wonder,  as  some 
have  understood  it :  for  it  is  preceded  by  the  phrase 
flirtv  ai'Ttfii  *^  he  said  this  to  him.**  Thomas  probably 
remembereii  what  Jesus  had  often  said  respecting  his 
superhuman  origin  (v,  8, 10, 17),  and  he  now  saw  it  all 
confirmed  bv  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Phil,  ii,  6,  *'  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  (io<l."  There  it  is  said 
of  Christ  that  he  is  loa  6(^,  Deo  (equalis ;  not  o/iotoc 
Oe^/,  avTi^ioq^  ^coeireAoc*  similis  Deo — terms  applied 
by  Homer  to  kings  and  heroes.  The  term  tffoQ  Bf^s 
on  the  contrar\',  is  never  applied  to  a  finite  or  created 
being.  Hence  the  Jews  (John  v,  18)  considered  it  as 
blasphemy  in  Christ  to  make  himself  loov  Sftp. 

John  X,  28-30,  "  1  and  my  Father  are  one.**  These 
words  are  not  to  be  understood  t4>  denote  so  much  an 
e<|uality  of  nature  as  unanimity  of  feeling  and  purjHMio. 
Still  the  passage  is  quite  remarkable;  because  Chri^t 
professes  to  do  his  work  in  common  with  his  Father; 
and  that  is  more  than  any  man,  prophet,  or  even  angil 
is  ever  said  in  the  Bible  to  do.  That  being  one  with 
(rod,  therefore,  which  Jesus  here  asserts  for  himself  ia 
something  peculiar,  which  lielongs  to  him  only  aa  he  ia 
a  being  of  a  higher  nature. 

Tit.  ii,  13, "  We  expect  the  glorious  appearance,**  etc 
In  this  passage,  since  rot>  is  omitted  before  frwrijpo^j 
both  fiiyaXov  Otov  and  ffutTtjpo^  must  be  construed  in 
apposition  with  'lijtrov  Xpiorov.  Moreover,  JTri^^rrcia 
is  the  word  by  which  the  solemn  coming  of  Christ  is 
appropriately  designated. 

In  some  of  the  texta  in  which  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  ofGody  the  name  is  used  in  three  different  senses 
— [l]  Messiah  or  king,  a  title  very  commonly  given  to 
the  Messiah  b}'  the  Jews  (see  Matt,  xvi,  16;  Luke  ix, 
20;  Matt.xxvii,40;  Luke  xxiii,85;  see  also  Mark  xiii, 
82;  1  Cor.  xv,  28);  [2]  the  higher  nature  of  Chriht 
(John  V,  17  sq. ;  x,30,33;  xx,81;  Kom.i,3,4);  p]  he 
is  also  called  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i,  35),  to  designate 
the  immediate  power  of  God  in  the  miraculous  pro- 
duction of  his  human  nature. 

(6.)  Texts  in  which  divine  attributes  and  works  are 
ascribed  to  Christ.  It  is  not  necessary  to  find  texts  to 
i  prove  that  all  the  divine  attributes  are  ascribe«l  to 
Christ.  These  attributes  cannot  be  separated;  and  if 
one  of  them  is  ascribed  to  (/lirist  in  the  Bible,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  he  must  ixnsess  all  the  rest. 
The  following  attributes  and  works  are  distinctly*  as- 
cribed to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures: 

[i.]  Eternity  (John  i,  1 ;  viii,  58;  xvii,  5;  Col.  i,  17). 

[ii.j  Creatiot^  and  preservation  of  the  world  (John  i, 
1-3,  10;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  i,  10  [where  Psa.  cii,  26  is 
quoted  and  applied  to  Christ  ] ;  ii,  10\ 

[iii.]  Omnipotence  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (Phil. iii, 20 ; 
omniscience  (  Matt,  xi,  27  ).  He  is  described  as  the 
searcher  ofhearts^  etc  (1  Cor.  iv,  h\ 

(r.)  Texts  in  which  divine  honor  is  required  for 
I  Christ.  The  following  are  the  principal  texts  of  this 
I  class :  John,  v,  23, "  All  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even 
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they  honor  the  Father;"  Acts  i,  24;  vii,  69;  2  Cor. 
xii,  8,  where  CbrUt  is  approached  in  prayer ;  and  thotie 
ia  which  the  apostles  refer  to  Christ  the  texts  of  the 
Old  Test,  that  speak  of  the  honor  and  worship  of  (vod, 
e.  g.  Heb.  i,  6  from  Psa.  xcvii,  7 ;  also  Kom.  xiv,  11  from 
Isa.  xlv,  8;  PhiL  ii,  10;  2  Cor.  y,  8-11 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  17, 
18. 

(3.)  The  third  point  in  the  discnssion  of  this  doctrine 
is  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for 
a  full  discussion  of  which  see  Holy  Ghost. 

n.  f/istory  of  the  Doctrine, — Respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  (ihost  make 
tme  God,  the  Scripture  teaches  nothing,  since  the  sub- 
ject is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being  ex- 
plained to  OS.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  theo- 
If  tgians  should  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  respecting 
it,  and  that  in  their  attempt-s  to  illustrate  it  they  should 
have  pursued  various  methods. 

i.  As  field  hy  the  Primitive  Chri*tiant,^'FoT  the  first 
age  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tians* practice.  For,  not  to  insist  upon  the  precept  of 
honoring  the  Son  as  they  honored  the  Fattier;  or  the 
form  of  baptism,  in  which  they  were  commanded  to 
join  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  one  act  of 
worship;  or  the  injunction  to  believe  in  the  Son  as  they 
belie%-ed  in  the  Father,  let  reference  be  made  only  to 
their  example  and  practice.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr, 
when  he  was  sealing  his  confession  with  his  blood, 
prayed  to  Christ,  ^  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  and 
'*  Lonl,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge"  (Acta  vii,  59, 
60).  Paul  asserts  that  he  baptized  only  in  the  name 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i,  18).  Notice  also  his  constant  use 
of  the  name  of  Christ  in  invocation.  There  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  early  believers  were  known  as 
those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ  (Acts  ix,  14, 21 ; 
lCor.i,2;  2  Tim.  ii,  22). 

2.  A  8  Held  in  the  2d  and  Sd  Centurie8.--TowArdB  the 
end  of  the  1st  century,  and  during  the  2d,  many  learned 
men  came  over  both  from  Judaism  and  paganism  to 
Christianity.  These  brought  with  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian schools  of  theology  their  Platonic  ideas  and  phra- 
seolc^^,  and  they .  especially  borrowed  from  the  phi- 
losophical writings  of  Philo.  As  was  very  natural, 
they  confined  themselves,  in  their  philosophizing  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  principally  to  the  Logos;  connect- 
ing the  same  ideas  with  the  name  \6yog  as  had  been 
done  before  by  Philo  and  other  Platonjpts.  Differing 
on  several  smaller  points,  they  agreed  perfectly  in  the 
following  general  views,  viz. :  the  Logos  existed  before 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  he  was  begotten,  however, 
by  God,  and  sent  forth  from  him.  By  this  Logos  the 
Neo-Piatonists  understood  the  infinite  understunding  of 
God,  belonging  from  eternity  to  his  nature  as  a  powery 
but  that,  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  it  began  to  exist 
out  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  therefore  different  from 
God,  and  yet,  as  begotten  of  him,  is  entirely  divine. 
By  means  of  this  Logos  they  supposecl  that  God  at  first 
created,  and  now  preserves  and  governs,  the  universe. 
Their  views  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  are  far  less 
clearly  expressed,  though  most  of  them  considered  him 
a  tubetanee  emanating  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
to  whom,  on  this  accotmt,  divinity  must  be  ascribed. 
These  philosophical  Christians  asserted  rather  the  dir 
ruMMM  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  their  divine  origin, 
than  their  equal  deity  with  the  Father.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr expressly  declares  that  the  Son  is  in  God  what 
the  nndentanding  {vovq)  is  in  man,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  that  divine  power  to  act  and  execute  which 
Plato  calls  a/ocri}.  With  this  representation  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen  sub- 
stantially agree.  According  to  TertuUian,  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  gradue,  formm,  epecue  uniue  Dei. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  belief  in  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  for  which  Arianism  is  the  later 
name,  was  commonly  received  by  most  of  those  fathers 
of  the  2d  and  dd  centuries  who  assented,  in  general,  to 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.    Another  class  of  learned,  phi- 


losophizing Christians  substituted  another  theory  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  which,  however,  was  none 
the  less  formed  rather  from  their  philosophical  ideas 
than  from  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Among  the 
writers  of  this  class  was  Praxeas,  of  the  2d  century,  who 
contended  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  not 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  individual  subjects; 
but  that  God  was  called  Father^  so  far  as  he  was  crea- 
tor and  governor  of  the  world ;  Son  (A6yot)t  so  far  as 
be  had  endowed  the  man  Jesus  with  extraonlinarv 
powers,  etc  He,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  denied 
any  higher^  pre-^xieting  nature  in  Christ ;  and  with  him 
agreed  Artemon,  Noetus,  and  Ber>'lliis  of  Bostra.  Sa- 
bellius  regarded  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
as  merely  describing  different  divine  works,  and  various 
modes  of  divine  revelatitm. 

In  the  following  table  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  ranged  ac- 
cording to  their  opinions : 


Catholic. 

MoXABCHIAMa. 

JnsclQ  Mtirtvr. 

Theophlliis  of  Antioch. 

Achenagoras. 

Ireiiieus. 

Clemens  Alexaudrinns. 

Teriallian. 

Oiigen. 

Dionyslus  Alexaodrinns. 

Cyprian. 

Novatlao. 

Dionyslus  Romanns. 

Unitarians, 

Tbeodotus. 

Ariemon. 

Paul  of  Samosata. 

Pairipassians. 

Praxeas. 

Noetas. 

Beryllns  of  Bostra 

Sabellias. 

Among  the  terms  introduced  in  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  during  this  period  the  following 
are  the  most  common,  viz.  (1.)  Tpiag^  introduced  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  2d  century,  and  often  usetl 
by  Origen  in  the  3d  century.  TertuUian  translated  it 
into  Latin  by  the  word  trimtaSf  of  which  the  English 
word  is  an  exact  rendering.  (2.)  Oifoia,  ifvocraaiQ, 
These  terms  were  not  sufficiently  di^inguished  from 
each  other  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  2d  and  8d  cen- 
turies, and  were  often  used  by  them  »s  entirely  synony- 
mous. By  the  won!  wrooraaiq^  the  older  Greek  fathers 
understood  only  a  really  existing  subject,  in  opposition 
to  a  nonentity,  or  to  a  merely  ideal  existence;  in  which 
sense  they  also  not  unfrequcntly  used  the  word  oifffia. 
(3.)  Persona,  This  word  was  first  employed  by  Tertul- 
lian,  and  by  it  he  means  an  individualj  a  single  being, 
distinguished  from  others  by  certain  peculiar  qualities, 
attributes,  and  relations;  and  so  he  calls  Pater,  Filins, 
Spiritos  Sanctus,  tree  persoruB  (three  persons),  at  the 
same  time  that  he  ascribes  to  them  unifas  substantia 
(unity  of  substance),  because  they  belong  to  the  divine 
nature  {ovaia)  existing  from  eteriiity. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  as  shedding  light 
upon  the  practice  of  the  Church  during  this  period. 
Pliny,  a  judge  under  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  took  the  confessions  of  some  accused  Chris- 
tians, and  sa}^,  "  They  declared  that  they  were  used  to 
meet  on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and,  among 
other  parts  of  their  worship,  sing  a  hvmn  to  Christ  as 
their  God.''  Polycarp  {Rp.  ad  Philip',  n.  12)  joins  God 
the  Father  and  the  Son  together  in  his  prayers  for  grace 
and  benediction  upon  men.  Justin  Martyr  answering, 
in  his  Second  Apology,  the  charge  of  atheism  brought 
against  them  by  the  heathen, answers, "That  they  wor- 
siiipped  and  adored  still  the  God  of  righteousness  and 
his  Son,  as  also  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy.*'  Athe- 
nagoras  answers  the  chaige  of  atheism  after  the  qame 
manner.  Similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  writings 
of  Lucian  the  heathen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Novatian,  and  others,  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  paying  divine  honors  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  The  Trinity  as  Held  in  the  ith  Century,— It  had  al- 
ready been  settled,  by  many  councils  held  during  the 
3d  century,  and  in  the  symbols  which  they  had  adopted 
in  opposition  to  Sabellius  and  Paul  of  Samoeata,  that 
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the  Father  must  be  regarded  as  really  dUtinguished 
from  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  diMingiiisbed  from 
both.  The  relation,  however,  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  question  in  what  the  distinction 
between  them  properly  consists,  not  having  been  dis- 
cuBsed,  these  subjects  were  left  undetermined  by  the  de- 
cisions of  councils  and  symbols.  Diflferent  opinions  pre- 
vailed, and  leanied  men  were  left  to  express  themselves 
according  to  their  convictions^ 

Origen  and  his  followers  maintained,  against  the  Sa- 
bellians,  that  there  were  in  God  rptiQ  viro<rra<rc(c  (three 
persons),  but  fii'a  oi/fria  (one  substance)  common  to  the 
three.  Few  had  as  yet  taught  the  entire  equality  of 
these  three  persons,  but  had  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
their  Platonic  principles,  that  the  Son,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  divine  nature,  was  yet  subordinate  to  the 
Father.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria,  and  Atfaanasius,  his  successor,  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  hypotheses  of  Origen  and  Sabel- 
Hus,  thinking  that  the  truth  lay  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Athanasitts  stated  the  personal  distinction  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  that  the  former  was  with- 
out beginning  and  unbegotten,  while  the  latter  was  eier- 
naify  begotten  by  the  Father,  and  equally  eternal  with 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit 

Arius,  about  320,  disputed  the  doctrine  taught  by  Al- 
exander, viz.  tv  Tptadi  ftopdSa  elvai,  and  so  favored 
the  Sabellian  theory.  As  the  controversy  proceeded, 
Arius  declared,  in  opposition  to  Sabellius,  that  there 
were  not  only  three  persons  in  God,  but  that  these  were 
unequal  in  glory  (donate  ov^  hftoiai) ;  that  the  Father 
alone  was  supreme  God  (dyivvriToi),  and  God  in  a 
higher  sense  than  the  Son;  that  the  Son  derived  his 
divinity  from  the  Father  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  owed  his  existence  to  the  divine 
will;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  likewise  divine  in  a 
sense  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  Father  is  so.  Ih  op- 
position to  all  the  Arian,  and  various  other  theories, 
Athanasius  and  his  followers  zealously  contended.  They 
succeeded,  at  a  general  council  at  Nice  in  325,  in  hav- 
ing a  symbol  adopted  which  was  designed  to  be  thence- 
forward the  only  standard  of  orthodoxy.  This  symbol 
was  confirmed  by  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
381,  under  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  distinctions  es- 
tablished at  Nice  and  Constantinople  were  often  re- 
enacted  at  various  succeeding  councils.  Many  urged, 
in  opposition,  that  tritheism  (q.  v.)  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  these  distinctions,  but 
they,  nevertheless,  remained  in  force.  The  council 
adopted  the  word  bfioawrtoq  (consubstantiality),  explain- 
ing themselves  thus:  The  Son  was  not  created,  but  eter- 
nally generated  from  the  nature  of  the  Father,  and  is 
therefore  in  all  respects  equal  to  him,  and  no  more  dif- 
ferent, as  to  nature,  from  God  than  a  human  son  is  from 
his  father,  and  so  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Father. 
All  that  they  meant  to  teach  by  the  use  of  this  word 
was  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  the  di- 
vine nature  and  divine  perfections  so  in  common  that 
one  did  not  possess  more  and  another  less ;  without  as- 
serting, however,  that  there  were  three  Gods;  in  short, 
that  in  the  Godhead  there  were  tre»  distincti,  uniicUe  es- 
tenti4B  corguncti.     See  Creed,  Nicbns. 

The  characteristica  by  which  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  under  this 
view  belong  to  two  clssses. 

(1.)  Internal  (''  characteres  intemi*^.  These  are  dis- 
tinctive signs  arising  from  the  internal  relation  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead  to  each  other,  and  indi- 
cating the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  The  foUow- 
ing  distinctions  are  derived  from  the  names  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  and  from  some  other  Bible  phraseology : 
(a.)  The  Father  generate*  the  Sun,  and  emitB  the  Holy 
Spirit,  genercU  FUium,  spirat  Spir^um  Sanctum ;  and 
possesses,  therefore,  as  his  permnal  attributes,  generatio 
adiva  and  tpiralio  activet,  (ft.)  The  Son  is  generated 
by  the  Father — FilH  est  generari  non  generate.  The 
Son,  therefore,  possesses  as  bis  personal  attributes^ta- 


fto,  generatio  pastiva ;  and  also^  as  he  is  snppoeed  to  emit 
the  Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  spiratio  ac- 
tiecu  (c)  The  Holy  Spirit  neither  generates  nor  is  gen- 
erated, but  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — Spi- 
riiua  Satictut  esty  nee  generare  nee  generari,  sed  proce^ 
dere.  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  was  nothing; 
decided,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  respecting  his  nature,  the  characteristics  of 
his  person,  or  his  relation  to  the  father  and  the  Scm. 
Nor  was  anything  more  definite,  with  regard  to  his  nat- 
ure and  his  relation  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
than  what  has  already  been  stated,  established  by  the 
council  at  Nice,  or  even  by  that  at  Constantinople.  To 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost— r6  <nV  Harpi  Koi  T'nf  ov/i- 
vpotrKvvovfievoVj  and  kK  rov  Oarpoc  imropevoftevov — 
was  all  that  was  required  in  the  symbol  there  adopted. 
But  there  were  man  v,  especially  in  the  Latin  Church,  who 
maintained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  fmm 
the  Father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son.  They  appealed 
to  John  xvi,  13,  and  to  the  texts  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  called  the  Spiiit  of  Christ,  e.  g.  Rom.  viii,  9.  To  this 
doctrine  the  Greeks  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed,  be- 
cause they  did  not  find  that  the  New  Test,  ever  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son. 
It  prevailed,  however,  more  and  more  in  the  Latin 
Church;  and  when  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  the 
Arians  urged  it  as  an  argument  against  the  equality  of 
Christ  with  the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  Catho- 
lic churches  began  to  hold  more  decidedly  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeded  from  both,  and  insert  the  adjunct  FUi- 
ogue  after  Patre  in  the  Sj/tnbolttm  Nicteno-ConHaniino-' 
politanum, 

(2.)  External  ("characteres  extern i'').  These  are 
characteristics  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  arising  from 
the  tcorks  of  the  Deity  relating  to  objects  extrinsic  to 
,  itself,  and  called  opera  externa,  give  ad  extra.  They 
I  are  twofold:  (a.)  Opera  Dei  aconomica,  those  institu- 
tions which  God  has  founded  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  The  Father  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  men 
(John  iii,  16, 17),  and  gives  or  sends  the  Holy  Spirit 
(xiv,  26).  The  Son  is  sent  from  the  Father,  etc,  and 
sends  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  (xv,  26).  The 
Holy  Spirit  formed  the  human  nature  of  Christ  (Luke 
i,  35)  and  anointed  it  (Acts  x,  38),  i.  e.  endowed  it  with 
gifts;  and  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  carries 
them  forward  towards  moral  perfection.  (6.)  Opera  Dri 
aftributiva,  such  divine  works  as  are  common  to  the 
three  persons,  but  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  three.  To  the  Father  are  ascribed  the  decree  to 
create  the  world,  the  actual  creation,  and  the  preseni-a- 
tion  of  iL  To  the  Son,  also,  the  creation,  preservation, 
and  government  of  the  world  are  ascribed;  also  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead  and  judgment.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
ascribed  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to 
the  prophets,  the  continuation  of  the  great  work  of  sal- 
vation commenced  by  Christ,  and  the  commonicatimi 
and  application  to  men  of  the  means  of  grace. 

4.  History  of  the  Doctrine  since  the  JReformation, — 
Nearly  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
since  the  Reformation  belong  to  some  one  of  the  general 
classes  already  mentioned.  We  present  several  ibeo- 
rie& 

(1.)  Some  have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  explain 
this  doctrine  by  philosophy ;  and  not  a  few  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  think  they  could  prove  the  Trinity  a  priori, 
and  that  reason  alone  furnishes  suflScient  arguments  for 
its  truth.  Others,  again,  looked  to  reason  for  nothing 
more  than  an  illustration  of  this  factor  of  the  divine  ex- 
istence. In  the  latter  class  may  be  placed  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  who,  in  his  Loct  Theologici,  thus  explained  the 
Trinity:  *' God  from  bis  infinite  understanding  produces 
thought,  which  is  the  image  of  himself.  To  this  thought 
he  imparted  personal  existence,  which,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  the  Father,  is  his  likeness  and  resemblance,  and 
hence  called  by  John  \6yoC'  This  iUostration  of  the 
Trinity  was  received  without  offence  or  suspioioii,  until 
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the  heresy  which  Inrks  beneath  it  was  detected  and  ex- 
posed by  FlaciuflL  The  latest  attempt  to  explain  the 
Trinity  in  this  manner  may  be  found  in  the  Berliner 
Monatsschrifif  Sept  1790,  §  280,  in  an  article  written 
by  Schwab  of  Stuttgart,  who  refers  to  the  accidents  of 
space,  viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  as  an  illustra- 
tiim  of  the  Trinity.  Among  those  who  supposed  that 
the  Trinity  oould  be  mathematically  proved  were  Bar- 
tholomew Keckerman,  in  his  Systema  Theologicum; 
Peter  Poiret,  and  Daries,  who  published  an  essay  In  qua 
PlureditaM  Personarum  in  Dettatej  .  . .  Methodo  McUh^- 
maticorum,  Demanstratur  (Leovardise,  1785,  8vo). 

(2.)  Others  have  expressed  themselves  so  boldly  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  that  they  have  seemed  to  ap- 
proximate towards  iritheism;  in  which  class  we  may 
mention  Matthew  Gribaldus  of  Padua,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  maintained  that  the  divine  nature  consisted 
of  three  equally  eternal  spirits,  between  whom,  however, 
he  admitted  a  distinction  in  respect  to  rank  and  perfeo- 
tiooa. 

(3.)  Some  modem  writers  have  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Sabellian  theory,  among  whom  were  Servetus  (q.  v.), 
Grotius,  Silvtt  Saerte;  Stephen  Nye,  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (LoniL  1701).  In  this  class  we  place  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Le  Clerc,  that  the  Fsther,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  designate  the  different  modifications  of  the  di- 
vine understanding,  and  the  plans  which  God  forms. 
This  is  the  error  into  which  Weigel  and  Jacob  Bohme 
fell.  Many  of  the  modem  German  theologians  have  so 
explained  the  Trinity  as  to  lose  the  idea  of  three  divine 
persons,  for  which  they  have  substituted  either  three 
distinct  poioers  or  attributes  (as  Meier,  Seller,  Claudius, 
and  Tollner),  or  a  threefold  agenof  in  God — three  eternal 
actions  distinct  from  each  other  (as  S.  G.  Schlegel,  Kant, 
Tieftrank,  Daub,  Schelling,  De  Wette,  and  Fessler). 

(4.)  The  A  rian  theory  has  also  found  advocates  among 
Protestant  theologians,  especially  those  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury (e.  g.  Whiston,  Harwood,  and  Wet  totein) ;  but  the 
tjttem  which  has  met  with  the  most  approbation  is 
that  more  reGned  subordinatinnism  taught  by  Samuel 
CUike,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1712). 

(5l)  The  Soeudtms  or  PhoOmans.  The  founders  of 
this  sect  were  LbUus  Socinus  and  his  nephew  Faustus 
Socinus  (q.  v,\  who  brought  over  considerable  numbers 
to  their  doctrine  in  Poland  and  Transylvania. 

(6.)  A  new  theory  on  the  Trinity  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Urlspeqger,  Kurtge/asstes  System  seines  Vortrags 
von  Gottes  Dreydnigkeit  (Augsburg,  1777, 8vo).  He  en- 
deavored to  unite  the  three  theories — the  Arian,  Sabel- 
lian, and  Nicene — ^by  making  a  distinction  between  tri- 
mtcu  essentialisy  the  internal  threefold  distinction  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  the  divine  nature,  and  trinUas  cecO' 
nomica,  the  three  persons  revealed  to  us  in  the  work  of 
redemption. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  "the  conclusion  is  obvious 
that,  while  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  to  believe 
in  three  equal  subjects  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  de- 
acribed  as  persons,  we  are  still  nnable  to  determine  in 
what  manner  or  in  what  sense  these  three  have  the  di- 
vine nature  so  in  common  that  there  is  only  one  God'* 
(Knapp,  Christ,  Theology,  §  84-44).     See  Person. 

IIL  PraeHcid  Value  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity, — The  idea  of  a  triune  being — Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost — is  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as 
separate  from  that  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 
This  apparent  tritheism  can  be  considered  as  the  con- 
ehuion  of  true  deism,  and  as  a  safegiurd  in  the  most 
momentous  qoestions.  Polytheism,  pantheism,  and  du- 
alism have  been  to  some  extent  employed  to  vivify  and 
prove  the  truth  of  religion;  but  we  would  present  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
quite  a  different  manner :  not  as  serving  merely  to  prove 
another  proposition  without  being  also  true  in  itself,  but 
aa  aiding  ns  in  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  God's  nat- 
me  with  an  efficacy  which  is  essentially  inherent  to  its 
ohfeetive  and  permanent  recognition.  God  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  not  trae  or  lofty  enough,  or  not  good 


and  holy  enough,  or  not  essentially  active  enough ;  these 
may  be  considered  the  possible  faults  of  a  given  system 
of  deism.  So  long,  then,  as  it  distinguishes  only  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  not  between  God  himself,  it  re- 
tains always  a  tendency  either  to  return  to  jMintheism 
or  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  being.  An  ab- 
solute safeguard  against  atheism,  polytheism,  panthe- 
ism, or  dualism  cannot  be  found  except  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  for  the  distinction  existing  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  world  is  better  made  and  observed 
as  an  absolute  one  by  those  who  worship  the  triune  God 
than  bv  those  who  do  not.  Those  monotheistic  svstems 
which  were  the  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  Trinity,  such  as  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism, 
have,  by  reason  of  their  dryness  and  emptiness,  led  to 
the  grossest  pantheism. 

From  the  doctrine  that  the  Word,  who  was  God,  be- 
came flesh,  follows  the  necessity  of  considering  God  as 
personally  united  with  sinless  humanity,  but  at  the  same 
time,  also,  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  divine  essence  and  mere  human  nature. 
Faith  in  the  everlasting  holy  love,  which  is  God,  can 
only  be  rendered  theoretically  and  practically  perfect  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  perfect,  eternal  object  of  the  self- 
consciousness  and  love  of  God ;  i.  e.  by  the  thought  of 
the  love  of  God  for  his  only  begotten  Son.  Finally, 
the  idea  of  the  fulness  of  Gotl's  creative  and  imparting 
nature  can  only  be  preserved  from  diminishing  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  of  a  Holy  Ghost.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties may  result  from  the  Christian  idea  of  different 
divine  persons,  when  brought  into  connection  with  the 
personality  of  the  divine  essence,  the  apparent  contra- 
diction is  yet  susceptible  of  a  solution ;  even  when  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  Primitive  Chureh  did  not,  for 
a  long  time,  recognise  these  three  persons  but  as  only 
i^tonjreCi  vwoirraanQ,  etc. 

The  Latin  Church  alone  has,  since  Augustine,  sanc- 
tioned the  expression  personce  in  the  Symbolum  Qay- 
cunque.  Augustine  himself  said,  yet, "  Tres  personse,  si 
ita  dicendie  sunt."  Some  consider  the  Trinity  as  essen- 
tial to  constitute  the  perfect  personality,  and  employ  the 
metaphysics  of  consciousness  as  an  analogical  proof  there- 
of (see  Schneider,  Cdlestin,  drei  geisfliche  Gesprdche  U.  d, 
Personen  d.  GottheU  [1834],  i).  Others  refuse  to  recog- 
nise the  real  personality  of  God  in  any  but  one  of  the  so- 
called  hypostases :  namely,  in  the  Logos,  the  Son.  Sucli 
is  Swedenborg.  Others  still  hold  peculiar  opinions.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  obliged,  according  to  the  clear  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  seek  not  only  the  Triss  in  the  subjectivity 
of  the  representation,  nor  exclusively  in  the  economy  of 
revelation,  but  also  recognise  that  immediate  faith  does 
here  contain  within  itself  the  germ  of  endless  specula- 
tion ;  not  only  because  every  theological  system  of  an- 
tiquity, from  the  time  when,  as  reflecting  gnosis,  it  rose 
above  the  myths,  shows  certain  higher  theogonical  ideas 
(in  the  sense  in  which  Nitzsch  has  presented  it  in  a  his- 
torical and  critical  manner  in  his  TheoL  Stud.  ch.  i),  nor 
merely  because  the  Christian  theologians  of  all  times 
have  made  a  certain  rational  understanding  of  this  mys- 
tery possible  and  found  it  necessary.  It  is  even  essen- 
tially necesBSTy  for  the  Biblical  theologian  to  recognise 
in  the  notion  of  the  Lc^^oa — who  is  with  God  and  is 
God,  the  precreative  image  of  God,  the  inmost  spirit  of 
Grod  who  knew  God — the  elements  of  essential,  imma- 
nent Trinity.  For  those  only  retain  the  trace  of  Bibli- 
cal thec^ny  who,  in  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  keep 
in  view  the  notion  of  the  self-knowledge  and  self-love 
of  God,  or  of  the  distinction  between  the  self-concealing 
and  self-revealing  Go<l.  Twcsten  has  latterly  greatly 
perfected  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
both  in  its  history  and  in  its  essence ;  first  by  placing 
the  Trinity  Karct  rbv  (iirocaXv^ctifC  rpoirov,  as  subor- 
dinate to  the  analogical  and  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion; but  then,  again,  Kara  rpoirov  virap^tuQ,  and 
shows  the  connection  between  both  interpretations.  In 
the  firet  case,  he  seeks  a  mediation  between  the  ens  ab- 
sobUvm  and  the  finite  world  which  yet  reveals  the  infi- 
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nite,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  primordial,  creative  thought 
of  God.  But  revelation  cannot  take  place  except  towards 
discerning  beings,  and  finite  beings  cannot  know  God 
save  through  God.  This  argument  presents  the  three 
notions  of  God,  Logos,  and  Spirit,  yet  forming  still  but 
one  godhead.  Such  as  God  reveals  himself,  such,  how- 
ever, he  is.  This  leads  us  to  another  consideration,  viz. 
that  the  ego,  in  order  to  possess  a  real,  living  personali- 
ty, must  not  only  become  dually  contradistinguished 
within  itself,  but  also,  by  a  third  process,  reflectively  act 
on  itself  as  a  third  subject,  and  be  conscious  of  itself  as 
being  a  perfect  image  of  self.  This  manner  of  treating 
this  mystery,  by  analogy,  is  neither  accidental  nor  g^- 
tnitous,  since,  according  to  Scripture,  human  nature  is 
also  analogous  to  the  divine.  Tertullian  and  Augustine 
had  themselves  established  their  theories  already  on 
this  basis. 

IV.  Literature, — ^This  is  immensely  copious.  We  can 
here  refer  only  to  a  few  leading  authorities.  See  Baur, 
J/ist,  of  Doctrines ;  Burris,  The  Trinity  (Chicago,  1874) ; 
Cunningham,  l/ist,  Tkeologyy  i,  267 ;  Larason,  Origin  of 
Trinity;  Leasing,  Das  Christenthum  und  die  Vemunfl 
(Berlin,  1 784, 8 vo) ;  Marheinecke,  Grundlehren  der  chriatL 
Dogm,  p.  129, 870  (ibid.  1819) ;  Mattison,  The  Trinity  and 
Modem  Arianism  (18mo);  Morus,  Commentary;  Hoe- 
heim,  Lehen  ServeCs  (Helmst.  1748,  8vo);  Meier,  His- 
torical Development  of  the  Trinity;  Neander,  ii,  2, 
891 ;  Sailer,  Theorie  des  Weisen  (Si)Ottes,  1781,  8vo); 
Walcb,  IHstoria  Controversim  GnBcorum  Latinonim^ 
que  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti  (Jene,  1751,  8vo); 
Ziegler,  Geschichisentincbelung  des  Dogma  vom  heiligen 
Geist,  For  further  literature  see  RiUioth,  Sac.  (1844- 
78),  index  to  vol.  i-xxx ;  Dantz,  Wdrterhuch  der  theoL 
Literatur^  s.  v.  **  Trinitilt  ;*'  Darling,  Cyclop.  BiNiog.  col. 
268,  1446,  1719-1722;  Poole,  Index  to  Period.  Lit.  s.  v. 
"Trinity." 

TKINITY,  Hbathen  Notiows  of.  In  examining 
the  various  heathen  philosophies  and  mythologies,  we 
find  clear  evidence  of  a  belief  in  a  certain  sort  of  trinity, 
and  yet  something  very  different  from  the  Trinity  of 
the  Bible. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  the  producer,  the  proilucing,  and  the 
produced  were  symbolized  by  deities  who  were  respec- 
tively father,  mother,  and  child  of  each  other.  Every 
Egyptian  town  had  its  local  triad,  but  the  most  famous 
was  the  great  Theban  triad  of  Aroen-ra,  Maut,  and 
Khonsu.  Sometimes  the  king  himself,  as  a  god,  made 
the  third  member  of  the  triad.  These  combinations  of 
divine  properties  must  not  be  confounded  with. the  dog- 
ma of  a  trinity  either  of  creator,  preserver,  and  destroy- 
er, as  in  HindQ  mythology.or  of  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Babvlonian  mv- 
thology  offers  a  trinity,  each  member  of  the  triad  hav- 
ing his  own  wife  or  consort.  At  the  head  of  this  trin- 
ity stands  Ann,  representing  abstract  divinity.  He  ap- 
pears as  an  original  principle;  the  primeval  chaos,  the 
god  of  time,  and  the  world— uncreated  matter  issuing 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  things.  A  com- 
panion deity  with  Anu  is  Ilea,  god  of  the  sea  and  of 
Hades.  He  is  lonl  of  generation  and  of  all  human  be- 
ings; he  animated  matter  and  rendere<1  it  fertile,  and 
inspired  the  universe  with  life.  The  third  member  of 
this  triad  was  Bel  (Elu,  Enu,  Kaptu),  the  demiurgus 
and  ruler  of  the  organized  universe.  There  were  also 
second  and  third  trinities  descending  from  the  first,  but 
becoming  more  and  more  deHneii  in  character,  and  as- 
suming a  decidedly  sidereal  aspect. 

The  system  of  Plato  may  be  thus  stated :  God  first 
produced  the  ideal  world,  i.  e.  his  infinite  understanding 
conceived  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  formed  the 
plan  of  creation.  The  rw/ world  was  then  formed  after 
this  idecd  world  as  its  model ;  and  this  was  done  by  unit- 
ing the  soul  of  the  world  with  matter,  by  which  the 
world  became  an  animated,  sensitive,  rational  creature 
— guided,  pervaded,  and  held  toget  her  by  this  rational 
souL    The  three  principles  of  Plato  were  (a)  the  Su- 


preme God,  whom  he  calls  Ilar^p ;  (6)  the  divine  un- 
derstanding, which  he  calls  vovc,  Xoyo^^  ttwrript  oo^a  ; 
and  (c)  the  soul  of  the  world.  These  views  are  devel- 
oped in  his  Titneeusy  etc  The  Neo-Platonists  eagerly 
embraced  these  ideas  of  Plato,  and  during  the  2d  and 
3d  centuries  seemed  to  labor  to  outdo  one  another  in 
explaining,  defending,  and  more  fully  developing  them. 
Thev  not  onlv  widelv  differ  from  Plato,  but  often  dis- 
agree  among  themselves  in  their  mode  of  thinking  and 
in  their  phraseology. 

While  the  Jews  who  resided  in  Palestine  were  satis- 
fied with  their  Pharisao-Rabbinic  theology,  and  looked 
for  their  Messiah  as  a  religious  reformer,  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  residing  elsewhere,  who  had  been 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  philosophr. 
These  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a  future  Messiah, 
or  regarded  his  kingdom  u  entirely  of  a  moral  nature. 
Among  them  the  theory  of  the  Xoyo^  is  found  as,  early 
as  the  Ist  century.  The  Xuyo^  they  regarded  as  ex- 
isting before  the  Creation,  and  as  the  instrument 
through  whom  God  made  all  things.  See  Knappt, 
Christ.  Theol.  p.  146  sq.;  Lenormant,  Chald.  AfagiCj 
ch.  ix ;  Smith,  Chald.  A  ccottnt  of  Genesis ;  Thuluck,  Die 
speculative  Trinitatslehre  der  neuem  OrienkUen  (Berlin, 
1826, 8vo). 

Trinity,  Fraternity  of  the,  a  religious  society 
instituted  at  Rome  by  Philip  Neri  in  1548.  They  had 
charge  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  constantly  coming  to 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  world  Pope  Paul  IV  gave 
them  the  Church  of  Sl  Benedict,  near  which  they  built 
a  large  hospital,  and  in  which  there  was  also  a  college 
of  twelve  priests  for  the  instruction  of  pilgrims. — Eadie, 
Eccles,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Trinity  Sunday,  the  octave  day  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  The  introduction  of  this  dav  into  the  cal- 
endar  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  being  estab- 
lished by  pope  Benedict  XI,  A.D.  1305.  It  is  probable 
that  the  zeal  of  many  Chriatians  against  the  use  of 
images  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  may  have  been  the 
first  cause  of  the  appointment  of  a  distinct  xlay  for  medi- 
tating upon  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  unity,  or 
the  one  true  God,  as  distinguished  from  aU  idols.  The 
reason  for  iu  late  introduction  is  that  in  the  creed  of 
the  Church,  and  iu  its  psalms,  hymns,  and  doxologies, 
great  prominence  was  given  to  this  doctrine,  and  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  no  need  to  set  apart  a  particular 
day  for  that  which  was  done  every  day. 

Triphysites  (from  TpiiQ^three^tinA^wniQ.natnres)^ 
those  divines  who,  at  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  couii« 
cils  of  Toledo,  A. D.  684,  688,  carried  their  opp<iMtion  i€% 
the  Monophysites  and  Monothelites  to  such  an  extreme 
that  they  declared  a  belief  not  only  iu  Chri.st'!»  distinct 
divine  and  human  natures,  but  also  in  a  third  nature  re- 
sulting from  the  union  of  the  two. —  Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  8.  V. 

Triplet,  a  window  of  three  lights.  Many  such 
occur  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  the  centre  light  be- 
ing usually  longer  or  mure  elevated  than  the  two  side 

lights. 

Trip'olis  (17  TpiVoXcc)?  the  Greek  name  of  a  city 
of  great  commercial  importance,  which  served  at  one 
time  as  a  point  of  federal  union  for  Aradus,  Sidon.  and 
Tyre  (hence  the  name  the  threefold  city),  which  each 
had  here  its  special  quarter.  What  its  Phceniciau 
name  was  is  unknown ;  but  it  seems  not  impo(»iible  that 
it  was  Kadyfis,  and  that  this  was  really  the  place  cap- 
tured by  Necho,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  (ii,  159;  iii, 
5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrian  Kedutha, 
"the  holv,"  a  name  of  which  a  relic  still  seems  to  snr- 
vive  in  the  Nahr-Kadish,  a  river  that  runs  through 
Tarabalus^  the  modem  representative  of  Tripolis.  All 
ancient  feilerations  had  for  their  place  of  meeting  some 
spot  consecrated  to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  the 
south  of  Tripolis  was  a  promontory  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Oeoi)  TpofTiaTcov, 


TRIPOLIS  65: 

It  wu  >t  TripoUs  that,  in  the  ?eir  EC  S5I,  the  pUn  I 
iru  concodM  for  the  liRiulUiwous  revult  of  the  Fbo»- 
nician  ciLi«  and  ihe  Fenian  depemlenciea  in  Cyprus  | 
•gainst  the  Peraan  king  Ochut.  Alihough  aideil  by  a 
Ingue  wiih  Neeunebiu,  king  ut  Kgi-pl,  Ihis  attempt . 
^  e  Kquel  a  f^reat  part  uf  SLdon  was  i 
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Dved.     Feihap 


Tripoli*  Hu  incrsBKil  by  thig  m 
uf  its  iiel|-hbar,  for  aoon  anar,  when  Alexander  invailt 
Asia,  it  appears  as  a  port  of  the  Hrst  order.  After  l) 
battle  of  lasus,  some  o(  the  Greek  officers  in  Uariiu 
aervice  retreated  thither,  anJ  not  only  fuuinl  ohips 
enough  to  carry  thetUMlve*  and  eight  thousand  auldiere 
away,  but  a  number  over  aiid  above,  which  they  burned 
■D  urder  to  preclude  the  victor  Tronn  an  imnnediaie  pur- 
suit iif  them  (Arrian,  ii,  IS).     The  destruction  of  Tyre 

orally  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  impor- 
tance oC  Tripoli*  as  a  coainiercial  port.  When  Deme- 
trius Snter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in  wresting 
Syria  Trum  Ibe  young  son  of  Antiochus  (ILC  IQI), ' 
landed  there  and  made  the  place  the  base  of  his  ope 
tioos,  It  is  this  circarmtance  la  which  alluNon  is  tnitde 
in  the  only  passage  in  which  Tripoli*  is  mentioned  in  ' 
the  Bible  (2  Uicc  liv,  1).  The  proqierily  of  the  dty, ' 
•o  far  as  appears,  continued  down  m  the  middle  of  the  | 
6th  century  of  the  Chriatisn  «ra.     Dinnyuui  Perie-  I 

tury.  In  tbe  Ptuliagtr  TiAlt  (which  probably  was  i 
CtHUfnled  in  the  reign  of  the  Bingkeror 
TheodoaiuB),  it  appears  on  the  great  mad 
along  the  coast  of  Phieaidc,  and  at  Urlho- 
•u  (the  next  station  (o  it  norlhwarda)  the 
Toads  which  led  respectively  into  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Cilicia  branched  off  fmrn  oiig 
■niilher.  The  possession  nf  a  gi-oil  bar- 
bi>r  in  so  important  a  point  for  land  traffic 
(biubtlesB  combined  with  the  richtiess  of 
the  neighboring  mountains  in  deiermin- 
iiif;  the  original  choice  of  the  site,  which 
■eems  M  have  been  a  factory  for  the  pur- 
pnaea  of  trade  esublitbed  by  the  ihree 
f^reat  Phienician  ritie*.  Each  of  thene 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a 
fiHtitled  wall,  like  tbe  Western  nations  at 
the  Chinese  ports;  but  In  A.D.  643  it  was 
lati]  in  ruins  by  the  terrible  eanhqiiake 
whieh  happened  In  the  month  of  July  of 
that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyre,  Sidon,  Be- 
rytus.  and  Byblus  as  well  On  this  occs- 
Non  the  a^ipearance  of  the  coast  was  much 
altered.  A  large  portion  of  the  promunliv 
ly  Theuproaopon  [which  in  the  Christian 
times  had  iis  name,  from  motives  of  piety, 
cbaniced  to  Ulhoproaopon)  fell  into  tbe  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  breakwater  it  consti- 
tuted, created  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a 
ODDsderable  number  of  large  vessels.    The 

the  sultan   Kl-Man.flr  in  'a.D.  im  and 
tbe  modem  TarabalQs  it  situated  a  couple 


t'obnotTr1p..llj. 

Trlptjrob.  a  [Hcture  with  two  fulding-iloors,  set 
over  alrars.  The  centre  panel  usually  cuntains  the 
chief  subject.  In  the  iUusIration  (from  the  pencil  uf 
Mr.  A.  Welby  Puf[in)  the  triptych  is  a  kind  of  eup- 
buaid  with  folding-doors,  containing  a  throned  Bgure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  and  holding  her  divina 
child  in  her  lap.  A  figure  of  Peter  on  one  side  and  of 
Paul  un  tint  other  are  painted  on  the  inner  panels  of  the 
doors.— Lee,  CJuw.  of  Lituiy.  Termi,  a.  v. 


h  is  perh 


isthcce 


pashalies  of  Syria.  It  exports  silk,  tobacco,  galls,  and 
uiLgruwn  in  the  lower  pan*  nf  the  mountain  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stands,  and  performs,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
pan  which  was  formerly  taken  by  Tripoli)  as  tbe  entre- 
pot lur  the  productions  of  a  moat  fertile  region  (Diod. 
Sic;  xvi,  41 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  2;  Viwtius  ud  .tMam,  i,  12; 
Theuphanes,  Ckronographia.  tub  anno  fifUS).— Smith. 
For  the  modem  place,  see  Pococke,  ii,  Ifi  sq. ;  Maun- 
drell,  p.  26:  Bunkhardi.  p.  ItiB  sq.;  Porter.  Uandboak, 
p.  Ml;  Biideker,  PiiltHiar,  p.  609  sq.  (where  a  map  it 
givcu).     See  Ph(k.iicu. 


TriiAjcb. 

Tilqaetral  (rkrtt-mnifrrd),  a  censer  useil  by  bish- 
op Andrewes,  in  which  the  clerk  put  incense  at  tbe  read- 
ing of  the  lirst  lesson. 

TriaacTamentaiiaiiB.a  eontroversial  name  given 
to  those  reformers  who  mainiained  that  there  are  three 
sacrauients  necessary  to  aatvalion,  via.  baptism,  the 
Lonl's  supper,  and  absolutioti.  This  opinitm  was  held 
bv  some  Lutherans  at  Leiptic,  and  wax  auihnriiaiivclv 
s^t  forth  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
/uUilulim  n/u  ChiiliuH  Afan  (15(i2).— Blunt,  LHcl. ./ 


TUISANTIA 

God  ofho«*,"in  imilatinn  of  the  twriph 

orluUh.     Tlie  origiiul  of  tbie  hymn  ww  "Huly,  holj-, 

Ituly,  Lunl  (iod  of  husu!  heaven  and  earth  at  full  uf 

ia  in  the  Couiiiliiliuiu,  ami  frequently  in  CbrysaMom. 
AfteiwardB  (he  Church  added  some  worda  (o  it,  and 
aang  it  in  thit  fiirm:  "Ayioi;  &  8i6t,  uyiei'  Saxvpos, 

S'mC  a^aparos,  M^aov  ifliai  ("Holy  Gixl,  ' 
ighty,  holy  Immonitl,  have  niercy  upon  ut").  tb^ 
hymJi  is  attTibiiled  la  the  patriarch  Pruciua,  in  the  4th 
century.  Theudosiui  the  younger  orJered  it  to  be  mug 
in  the  liiurgy,  after  his  viaion  uf  a  child  chanting  it 
during  111  earthquake  at  Consuntinaple.  Later  still,  hy 
Anaataxiua  the  emperor,  or  by  Peter  Entpheua,  bishop 
uf  Antinch,  the  fullowing  wordu  were  added :  ii  arovpio- 
Sdt  li  iipiit  ("  that  WIS  crucilied  fur  u»").  This  was 
dune  to  uppo»e  (he  heresy  of  (he  Theopaaghitcs  (q.  v.), 
which   was,  in   effect,  to   uj  that   (hs  whnle  Trin- 

to  the  whole  Trinity.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
Culandin,  biahop  of  Antioeh,  in  the  time  of  Zeao  the 
emperor,  maile  another  adilition  la  it  of  the  words 
"Christ  our  King," reading  it  (hus:  "Holy  God,  holv 
Mighty,  huly  Immurta],  Christum  King,  that  wait  cru- 
cilied fur  us,  have  niercy  on  us,"  Theae  additions  occa- 
■ioned  much  confuHion  in  the  Eaatem  Church,  while 
the  ConsUnlinoiMlitans  and  Western  Church  slit9y  re- 
jected them.  It  wu  chiedy  sung  in  the  middle  of  the 
communion  service,  though  aotnetiniea  it  waa  used  on 
other  occBuions.  Af)«r  the  preface  this  hymn  was  al- 
ways sung,  and,  according  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrys- 
oscnm,  and  the  second  Council  nf  Vaismi,  also  al  all 

masses,  malin  lenlen,  or  of  the  dead llingham,  f  Aruf. 

Antiq.  bk.  liv,  ch.  li,  §  S. 

Trlsantla,  a  mediieval  term  for  (1)  a  cloiner,  or 
(2)  a  place  of  retreat  for  religious  persons  where  medi- 
tations ate  made Lee,  Gluu, nf  LilBi-g.  Trrmt,a.v. 

TrlsciUda,  a  sect  of  Sabellian  hentics  mentioned 
by  Philaster  (Har,  c  xciii),  Augustine  (liar,  c  Ixxiv), 
Wid  Praedestinatus  (//nr.  c  Ixxiv)  as  mainUining  the 
opinion  that  the  divine  nature  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
one  of  which  is  named  the  Father,  the  second  part  the 
Son,  and  the  third  the  Unly  Ghoaf;  and  that  (be  union 
of  these  three  parts  constitutes  the  Trinity,  PhilaMer, 
in  condemning  this  heresy,  uses  exprewona  very  aimiUr 
to  some  in  the  AthaiiaHian  hymn,  "  Ergo  est  vera  per- 
anna  Patrii  qus  misit  Filium,  et  est  vera  persona  que 
•dvenit  de  Patre,  et  est  vera  persona  Spiritus  qux  a 
Filio^t  Pacra  missa  est."— Blunt,  IHa.  o/SecIt,  a.  v. 

Tiitbelm  (Lat.  Triiifmiua),  Johann,  a  German 
historian  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Tritlenhcim,  near 
Tieves,  Feb.  1,  1462,  being  the  only  son  of  J.'hn  of 
Heidenberg  and  Klizabeth  of  Longway.  His  early  ed- 
ucation was  conducted  in  a  desultory  manner,  but  in 
1482  he  entered  ihe  Benediciine  abbey  at  Spanheim, 
where  the  next  year  he  was  elected  abbot,  and  odmin- 
ieured  its  alTnirs  with  great  zeal.     In  15(MI  be  ex- 

Wllraburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Dea  87, 
IblR.  Hia  many  learned  writings  ate  enumerated  in 
Huefer,  A'uHr.  Sing.  Grnirale,  a.  v.  The  principal  one; 
are.  l>t  Scriplonbai  Ecdmaititii  (1492)  •.—Palggraphia 
(1618) :— SfOMjropAia  (1531). 

Trlthelsta,  a  sect  which  appeared  in  the  6th  cen- 
tur>',  and  which  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  a 


8  TRIUMPH 

made  three  Fathers,  three  Sons,  and  three  HolyGboata, 
which  was  a  Trinity  of  trinities. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (CalnA.  t  ivi)  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  Ttiiheism  in  it*  broadest  form  to  HarcioOiBiid 
Hilary  (De  Synod  xxii,  56)  aasodotn  it  with  the  her- 
esy of  Photiuus.  The 'Pritheisla  of  the  6tb  centurvdid 
d  have 
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called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  was  opposed  by  Anulm  (Ut  Fide  Triuilaf.  etc), 
and  waa  condemned  by  the  Council  ol  Soiseons,  A.l>. 
I0W2.  In  1691  the  heresy  was  revived  by  Dr.  Sherlock 
(.4  Vindica/ioa  of  lie  liiiclrvie  of  the  Hols  <™'  A""*^ 
blattd  Trinily).  In  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxfonl  (I69&),  the  preacher  maintained  (he 
theory  of  Dr.  Sherlock  that  "there  are  three  infinite 
distinct  minda  and  substances  in  (he  Trinity,"  and  that 
"(he  three  Persona  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distiuct 
iutinite  minds  ur  spirits,  and  three  individual  sub- 
stances." These  prupogitions  were  coodemned  by  the 
aulhoritiei  of  the  univeraiiy.  The  apeculation  oT 
Hutchinson  in  the  last  centuiy  was  very  similar  in  ita 
logical  consequences  to  (bat  of  (be  older  Tiitbeisla. 
See  liingham,  Chi-iit.  Antiq.  bk.  si,  ch.  iii,  |  4 ;  Blunt, 
UieL  of  SfcU,  a.  v. 

Trimupb  (nsually  l^S  or  yhi,  Sptaii^iui).  Al- 
most all  ancient  nations  celebrated  success  in  war  by  a 
triumph,which  generally  included  a  gorgeous  prucea- 
sion,  a  display  of  captives  and  ^nils,  and  a  aulemn 
thanksgiving  oiul  sacrifice  to  the  goda.  Among  tlie 
Egyptians,  the  triumph  of  a  king  tBiuming  from  war 
was  a  grand  solemnity  celebrated  with  all  lite  |>imp 
which  ibe  wealth  of  the  nation  could  oomnund  i,\^'il- 


Trtrimphal  Procession  of  RumceesIII. 
inson.  A  ne.  Effgpl.  i,  277  sq.).    The  Aanrian  aci 


iemgB,  ui 


;dbyo»e 


mon  will  and  purpose. 

Fhilupnnists  and  Cononitea,  according  Ii 

their  respective  leaders,  who  agreed  in  the  doctr 

the  three  Persons  in  (he  Godhead,  but  differed  in 

opinions  concerning  the  resurrection  uf  the  biidy. 


of  baptism — baptizing  in  [he  name  of  three  unuriginated 
principles,  as  tbree  Sons,  three  Paracletea.  As  a  conse- 
queoce  oT  asseitiDg  thtee  nnbegotlen  principle^  they 


The  Hebrews,  under  the  direction  of  inspired  proph- 
ets, celebrated  Ibeir  victories  by  triumphal  prnceaaions, 
the  women  and  children  dancing,  accompanying  theit 
steps  with  vaiioui  moaical  instrumenla  (see  Judg.  ui, 
34-87),  and  singing  hymns  of  triumph  (a  Jehovah,  the 
living  and  true  God.  The  song  oTMoaes  at  the  Heil 
Sea,  which  was  sung  by  Uiriam  to  the  spirited  sound  of 
the  timbrel  (Exod.  xv,  1-21),  and  that  of  Deborah  mi 
the  overthrow  of  Bank  (Judg.  v,  I-8I  ),  are  majesiic 
exampla  of  tbe  triumphal  hymns  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews^ Triumphal  songs  were  ut(ered  for  Ihe  living 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  S-8;  2  Chron.  xx,  2I-SS)  and  elegies  fur 
the  dead  (2  Sam.  i,  1T-2T;  3  Chmn.  xiiv,  2a).  The 
coiiquemra  were  jnioxicaled  with  Jay,  and  tbe  shout  nf 
riciory  resounded  fmoi  mountain  (u  mountain  (Isa.  xlii, 
lU  lii,',8i  Ixiii,  1-4;  Jer.  I.  2;  Eiek.  vii,  T;  Nah.  i, 
15).  Monuments  in  hunor  of  victory  were  erected,  and 
Ihe  arms  of  the  enemy  were  hung  up  aa  trophies  in  U>b 
temples  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  ixxi,  10;  2  Sam.  viii,  I3j  2 
Kinga  xi,  10).    ludignitiea  to  piiiaoei*  hmiad  a  lead- 


petr  to  hare  been  much 
praciictd  by  the  coveiiuit 
people,  but  it  forms  the 
grouud  of  many  Hmirallve 
lepnaentttiont  iu  the  pro- 
pbeticel  Hcripiuns  (I'aa. 
cx,l;I«Lbi,l4;  ICor.iv, 
26).  SeeFooTi  Nlck. 
Among  tba  Ureeks,  it 


Auclsul  Alt/rUm  Kiuk  Iu  i-rucusiuD  afur  Vlcii, 


ing  reatnie  of  Iriumpha  imong  ancient  ■ 
ly ;  and  among  the  Anyriane  ami  Babyii 
were  freqiienUr  pnciiced,  auch  ■«  maiminf;,  blinding 
[■ee  Era],  and  liilling,  eapecially  in  the  caM  of  rebel 
priooea.  tiee  Cai^cvk.  To  put  one'i  fuot  upon  the 
brad  or  neck 
or  a  conquered 


I  iiig  the  eom- 
I  pleU    Hibjec- 


AH^rtui  Kuig  riaciuglhe  F™t  uu  Uie  preTaili,, 
usage  in  Ih 
lenpeet,  we  find  Joehua  ordering  the  five  liing»  of  tV 
Caiiuiiitn,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  to  I 
bruugbt  out  tbat  bia  optaina  might  cum?  one  afier  at 
other  and  put  their  fuot  on  the  necka  of  the  prueinl 
ptiuccB  (Juab,  x,  21).    Literally  thig  wage  duea  uot  mj 


entered  their  lutive  cit- 
ie)  alteoded  by  [heir  vic- 
lotiuui  luldier*  bearing 
branchea  of  palm.    Such 


the  (Jieat,  panicularly  the  SeleiicidB  of  Syria 
oiemiea  of  Egypt,  who  are  generally  believed 
en  the  inventora  of  the  logo  palmata,  or  robe 

iric  It  is  clearly  to  the  Graoj-Syrian  form 
that  the  apoalle  John  alludes  iu  the  Apoca- 
1  he  detcribeg  those  who  had  orercume  by  the 
le  lamb  standing  "before  the  throne,  clothed 


lyp«,whei 

bl»od  of  (h 

with  rubes,  and  palma  in  Iheir  hands"  (Rev.  vii,  9). 

Next  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Romans  were  ehief 
among  ancient  nstiune  in  attributing  importance  to  a 
triumph,  and  exettinft  themeelvee  to  beetow  a  gorgeoua 
brilliancy  upon  the  triumphal  pntceasion.  The  higheat 
honor  which  couhl  be  bestowed  on  a  citizen  or  magis- 
trate waa  the  triumph  or  solemn  prooeeeion  in  which  a 
victorious  general  puaed  from  the  gate  of  the  city  to 
the  Capitol  Ho  set  out  from  the  Campus  Hartiua,  and 
proceeded  along  the  Via  'I'riumphalis,  and  from  thenc« 
through  the  moat  public  pUc«  of  the  city.  The  streets 
were  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  altars  smoked  with 
First  went  a  numerous  band  of  music,  siiiging 


d  playing  ti 


mphalsc 


to  be  sacriliced,  having  their  horns  gilt  and  their  heads 
adorned  with  lUlela  and  garlanda;  then  followed  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  carried  in  open  wagons,  or 
on  a  apeciea  of  bier  called yerelniM,  around  which  were 
displayed  the  golden  crowns  sent  by  allied  and  tribu- 

iiiacribed  un  wuuden  fram»;  and  images  or  repreaenta- 
tions  of  the  conquered  counlric*  anil  cities  were  exhib- 
ited.   The  captive  leadera  folhjwed  iu 


Roman  Triumph. 


TEIUMPHUS 

children  and  attendanta:  tttei  the  captirea  a 
liciun,  baviiig  tbeic  fuccB  wnathed  with  laurel 
eil  by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  clancere, 
lilie  satyni,  and  wearing  crowns  of  giiLd;  in  ch 


le  vanquiibed.    A  long  tr 


ed  ii 


.urple, 


after  « 


is  head,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  h 
right  hand,  and  in  bis  left  an  irory  BcepCre  i*]th  a 
eagld  on  the  ivp,  bis  Tace  painMd  with  vprmilion,  and 
golden  ball  hanging  from  his  neck  on  hia  bn 
Blood  upright  in  a  ^ded  Gharlot  ndorned  w 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  aiiendeil  by  bis 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  clolhed  in  v 
was  creditable  lo  Koman  morality  that  a  pul 
accompanied  the  conqueror  in  his  charioi,  t 
ludesoffortune,  amlto  presei 


!   movementa  of  their  age.    See  Hoefer,  JVouv.  Bfog.  Grai- 

1.  AoosTiKO  was  the  nephew  of  Antonio  (I) ;  be- 
came deacon  in  1517,  archbishop  of  Ke^o  in  1520,  and 

asively  bishop  of  Bobbio  (ISIS-Sl),  Tuulon  {1624), 
Asti  (l&Zfl),  Bayeux  (la-^),  and  Brugnato  (1536J;  aiHl 
lied  at  Rome,  March  SO,  IMS. 

2.  ANTONIO  (I)  was  bom  at  Milan  in  January.  1457, 

of  Coma  in  1487,  and  cardinal  in  1601.    He  died  at 


Rome,  Har 


8,1608. 


is  glor; 
teil  changes  and  chancei 


lined  hi 


3,  Antonio  (2),  nephew  of  ttie  following,  was  mailc 
lie   aucccsBoT  of  hia  uncle  A)[OGlino  aa  Inahop  at  TouIod  in 

28,  and  cardinal  in  1667.     He  died  June  26, 16&9. 

4.  ScARAUiccio,  a  learned  lawyer,  waa  nude  pio- 
feaaor  of  canon  law  at  Pavia  in  1491,  and  in  1499  coun- 
sellor of  Uuis  XII.  He  becsme  cardinal  in  1517,  bish- 
op of  Coma  in  1508,  and  afterwards  of  I'iacenza  (1522- 
26).  He  (lied  at  the  monastery  of  Maguziauo,  near 
Verona,  Aug.  9, 1527. 

Tro'an  (Tpaiig).     The  city  from  which  Paul  Snt 


times  rode  in  a  second  chariot,  escorted  by  the  lieuten- 
ants and  military  tribunes  who  bad  served  in  (he  war. 
The  consuls,  senalora,  and  other  magialralea  followed 
Ibe  general's  chariot  on  foot;  and  the  whole  proceawon 
was  dosed  by  Ibe  victorious  army,  drawn  up  in  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  decorated  with  the  gifia  which 
they  had  received  fur  their  valor,  ajid  singing  their  own 
and  their  geiieral'a  praises.  See  Smith,  Vicr,  nf  CUut, 
Anli^.t-v.     SettiTva  (Knipfrory. 

Paul  makes  frequent  allusiuna  to  auch  triumphal  pro- 
cenions  (CoL  ii,  15,  Kph.iv,  8), with  which  he  compares 
the  tiiumpha  of  Christ's  folluwera  in  spreading  abroad, 
in  everv  place,  the  perfume  of  the  gospel  of  salvation 
(2  Cor.  'ii,  14-16).     Our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into 

acler  (see  Ibe  monugrapha  in  Haae,  I^bm  Jaa,  p.  181). 
TiltiiiipbuB,  AvtiuaTINUH,  an  Angustinian  hennil- 
monk  who  waa  a  native  of  Ancona,  atteiiiled  the  Uiii- 
veraty  of  Paris  tor  a  lime,  and  was  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyonain  1274.  He  also  sojourned  at  Veuice  while 
engaged  in  ibe  publication  of  several  email  books  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  at  Naples,  where  he  became 
the  favorite  of  kings  Charies  and  Robert,  and  where  he 
died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-live  years.  A  num- 
ber of  published  and  unpubliabcd  worka  from  hia  pen 

/'ow^,  addressed  to  pope  John  XX 11  (Augsburg,  1478)'. 
—A  Cmamrnlaty  m  Iht  iMriTt  PragT  :—Commmln  m 
Ihe  Ace  Mtiriit  and  lie  Magnificat  (Rome,  1590,  1592, 
1603) :— a  MUlrlugaium  from  the  worka  of  Augustine, 
untinisfaed  by  Tiiumphne,  but  completed  by  the  Angua- 
tinian  Bartholomew  of  Urlnno  (Lyons,  1555).  Of  un- 
published writings  we  mciilion,  Four  Book*  on  tht  Sm- 
ttncti :  —  On  lilt  Holy  Uhoil,  a  polemic  against  the 
Greeks  -.—On  tht  SpiiHunt  llgam  :—0n  tit  Kalrmct  iiHa 
tht  Land  of  PnHHue ! — On  tht  KnoaMgt  and  Faerdlitt 
of  Ihe  Soul: — Theorrmi  mprditig  Iht  Resurrrelvm  of 
Ihe  Dead^—Erjiotiliom  of  Kteldel  tind  all  Xea-Teit. 
Boclcn—fJitcourtti  o/lhtLord: — Oa  Iht Baali : — On 
tkt  Moralia  of  SLGrtgory.  See  Pamphiiius.  Chi-on. 
k'remit,  S.  A  uipul,  p.  46 1  Cave,  Scripl.  Ecd.  Iliit.  Lil. 
(Gen.  1720).— HeiTog,  ft«(i-/;nrjB(*i;..  s.  v. 

Trivet,  Ni(;i<oi.a8,  an  English  Dominican  monk, 
was  bom  at  Norfolk  about  1268.  He  was  eihicaied  at 
Oxford  and  Paria,  and  became  piior  of  English  houaea 
of  his  order.  He  died  in  1328.  He  was  the  author  of 
A rmalrs  Sex  Begam  A aglia,  cum  Conlaiuntifme  ul  rt  A. 
MnrimvihmU  Cki-oninm,  etc  (Oxon.  1719-22,  2  vr.la. 
8vo).  He  left  many  HSS.  on  various  subjects  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  as  well  as  a  Comniealory  on  Sn- 
rea't  Tnigetlite,  etc;  See  Chalmers,  fling.  Did.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  l}icl.  of  Bril.  and  A  mer.  A  alhort,  a.  v. 

Trivnlsl,  the  name  of  several  cardinals  of  ftalian 
eztiactioB,  but  of  French  aawciatioo  in  the  diplomatic 


onsequF 


«  of  a 


the  Gospel  frum.^ia  to  Euro]*  (Acta  xvi,  8,  II) — where 
be  reeled  for  a  short  time  on  the  northward  mad  from 
Kphesus  (during  the  next  misnnnarv  joDmev),  iu  Ibe 
expectation  of  meeting  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii,  12, 18}  ;  where, 
on  the  return  southwards  (during  the  same  miivdonaiy 
jouroey),  he  met  those  who  had  preceded  him  from 
Philippi  (Acuxx.6,6),andremsiiicda  week,lhecluae 
of  which  (before  the  jouroey  to  A«os)  was  marked  by 
the  raising  of  Euiychua  from  the  dead  during  the  pro- 
tracted midnight  diwourae ;  and  where,  after  an  inter- 
val of  many  years,  Ihe  apostle  left  (during  a  journey  ihe 
detaila  of  which  are  unknown)  a  cloak  and  some  lH»ks 
and  parchments  in  the  house  of  Carpiia  (2  Tin 


ireful  at 


I  of  the  si 


>e  Nf  ■ 


1'est..  and  is  memorable  aa  a  relic  of  the  famuua  cily  of 
Troy. 

The  full  name  of  Ihe  city  was  Alexandria  Trrnii 
(Livy,  xxxT,  42),  Rlid  Mnnelimes  il  was  called  aimplr 
Alexandria,  as  by  I'liny  (/lul.  Xal.  V,  i)3)  and  Slrsbo 
(xiii,5fl8),  somelimrs  simpiv  Troas  (as  in  ihe  New  TrO. 
andtiie^Rf./fin.    See  We>aeling,p.8B4).    The  fonner 

foimded.  It  waa  first  built  by  Aniignnus.  iimler  Ihe 
name  of  .^n'^^ormi  Trout,  and  peopled  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  aonie  neighboring  citiea.  Aflerwanls  ii  waa 
embellished  by  l.ynimachus,  and  named  Alexandria 
Troas.  Its  aituallon  waa  on  the  coaal  of  Uysia,  uppv- 
Hite  Ihe  aouth-east  extremity  of  ihe  island  of  TeneiUiS. 
'I'he  name  Ttaad  strictly  belongs  to  the  whole  district 

Under  the  Romana  it  was  one  of  Ihe  moat  imponsnt 
towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Il  was  Ihe  chief  point 
of  arrival  and  depanure  for  Ihose  who  went  by  sea  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Ihe  western  Asiatic  districts;  and 
it  was  connected  by  good  roada  with  other  place*  lai  Ihe 
coast  and  in  the  interior.  For  the  laller  see  the  map 
in  Leake's  ^tia  Hilar,  mai  in  Lewin's  SI.Faal,ii,Sl, 


iltOG^LLILM 


^-^^^^^^'^^"^T^ 


3.-=%. 


I  >pa  c  exieiiiliiig  abuve  « 
II)  e  from  eul  lo  west,  and 
ei  y  a  mile  frum  north  to 
sou  h  Ihe  harbor  (Codv- 
bcan-.rdH..wwn,5(./>uit 
iH3  UAiUdiatiiicUytrace- 
■Lla  n  ■  basin  about  400  Teet 
-  limg  aui)  200  bniad. — Smitb. 
Ueuriptioiia  in  gnat  et  or  le« 
detail  are  given  liv  Pococke, 
Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole'a 
Mrnioin),  Clarke,  Prokescb, 
Kich(er(IK«U^iiArtni,p.462),, 
Olivier,  Fvllovra,  aiul  the  la- 
a  menliiHied  in 


Mun, 


illua 


Rulus  ur  Ihe  GyiDiiuIam  at  Troaa. 
Tiie  rormer  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  Paul's 
two  Toynses  Iwtween  Troas  and  Philippi  (Acta  xvi.  11, 
12;  XX,  6),oneotirhirh  was  accomplished  in  two  davs, 
The  other  in  Ave.  At  this  time  Aleiaiidria  Tnias  was  a 
niima  with  Ihe  Jui  tliilieum.  This  strong  Boioan  con- 
nection can  be  read  on  ita  caina.  The  Romans  had  a 
peculiar  reeling  connected  with  the  place,  in  consequence 
•>r  the  legend  <>r  their  origin  from  Troy.  Suetonius  lella 
lu  that  Julius  Ccaar  had  a  plan  of  making  Troaa  the 
■eat  of  empire  (Cat,  79).  It  mav  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  Ihe  words  of  Horace  (Cfirm.  ii'i,  S,  57)  that  Augustus 
had  anme  such  dreams.  Even  the  modem  name  t'sh'- 
Si.i-.Ml  or  Eiki-htarahotil  ("Old  Uiiiislan  tinople")  seems 
to  commemarate  the  thought  which  was  once  in  Con- 
stxntine'a  mind  (Zosim.  ii,  30;  Zonar.  xiii,  S),  who,  to 
uM  Gibbon's  wools,  "  before  he  gave  ■  jnsi  preference 
(o  the  situation  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  de»gn 
of  erecting  Ihe  seat  of  empire  on  tliis  celebrated  spoi, 
from  whicli  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin." 


Th    1 


kt-S    • 


rabe. 


p.  153-159.  The 
vicinity  has  recently  Itecoine 
noted  fuT  the  diacovery  of 
what  are  presumed  to  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  Troy  at 
Hisariik  by  Schliemann  (Trog  and  ilt  Rrmavu  [Lond, 
1B75]).  S«eal»oM»claren,PA«"no/T'™ytKdinb.l86»)j 
Meyer,  Gndi.  ion  Troat  (Leipa.  1«77). 

Trogyl'linm  (Tpui/uXXiun).  the  rocky  cKtremitj 
of  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  which  ia  called  thus  in  the  New 
Teat.  (Acta  xx,  15}  and  by  Ptolemy  (v,  2),  and  Ti-ogai- 
um  (TpuiriXtDi')by  8trabo(xiv,li3G).  It  la  direclly  op- 
posire  Samon  (q.  v.).  The  channel  ia  extremely  narrow. 
Strabo  (px.  cit.)  makes  it  about  ■  mile  broad,  and  thia 
ia  conArmed  bv  the  Admirallv  charts  (1530  and  1555). 
Paul  sailed  through  this  channel  on  hia  way  to  Jenisa- 
lera  at  Ihe  cluee  of  his  third  missionary  jouniey  (Acta 
XX,  15).  The  navij^alion  of  this  coast  is  inlricatrj  and 
it  can  be  gathereit  fnim  ver.fl,  with  subae^uent  notice* 
of  the  days  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the  lime  of 
dark  moun.     Thus  the  night  was  spent  at  Trogylliunrk 

lint  there  is  an  anchorage  which  is  still  called 
P  ri  1nih.P  rerstohreenia 
g  abou  Trog         m  ames  b  m  Sa     a- 

dAge  ur  8  ).    T      po 

an  hored  is  g  ift  al     considered  to  be   ha 


TROIL 
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Tlieoporl 
JbKtJPti" 


Pltiu  uf  Trogylliam  aud  its  Adljoiuiug  Islauds. 

sheltered  by  Sandalion ;  but  the  port  now  known  as  the 
Purt  of  St.  Paul  is  that  protected  by  the  island  of  Nero, 
the  ancient  Argeunon  (Lewin,  St.  Pat//,  ii,  89).  See 
Paul. 

Troil,  Samuel,  a  Sw^ish  prelate,  was  bom  May 
22,  1706.  at  Saint  Schedwi  (Dalecarlia),  being  the  son 
of  a  pastor.  lie  studied  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Stockholm,  and  became  successively  grand  almoner 
of  the  kinj4  (April  22, 1740),  president  of  the  consistory 
(Jan.  2, 1742),  bishop  of  WesterAs  (April  23, 1751),  and 
archbishop  of  Upsala  (Nov.  8,  1757),  where  he  died, 
Jan.  18, 1764.  He  was  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  left  many  funeral  discourses,  etc. 

Troil,  XTno,  a  Swedish  prelate,  son  of  the  forego- 
ing, was  born  at  Stockholm.  Feb.  24, 1746.  After  a  brill- 
iant course  of  study  at  Upsala,  and  extensive  travels  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  he  became  successively 
almoner  of  the  regiment  (1773),  preacher  in  ordinary  to 
the  king  (1775),  bishop  of  Linkoping  (1784),  presi- 
dent of  the  consistory  of  Stockholm  and  archbishop  of 
Upsala  (Aug.  30,  1787),  where  he  died,  July  27,  1803. 
He  wrote  several  historical  sketches,  for  which  see'Hoe- 
fer,  A  our.  Biog.  Oeiierale,  s.  v. 

Troki,  Isaac  bkn-Abraham,  a  Jewish  scholar,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  native  place,  Troki,  a  town  in 
the  Russian  province  of  VVilna,  was  born  in  1533.  At 
the  time  in  which  our  hero  was  born,  Poland  was  not 
only  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning,  but  also  the  scene  of 
action  of  the  different  sects  to  which  the  Heformation 
pave  rise.  "  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  religious  Refor- 
mation of  the  1 6th  century,  the  scepticism  which  had 
prevviiled  so  generally  in  Rome  and  the  Italian  states, 
chiefly  among  the  higher  clergA',  and  perhaps  most  in- 


it  had  worn  so  jauntily  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
The  Ck)uncil  of  Trent,  while  reviewing  every  article 
of  Roman  theolog>%  having  stated  in  its  canons  the 
fundamental  articles  of  Christian  faith  with  a  clear- 
ness that  was  ind(>ed  much  needed,  gave  strict  in- 
structions to  all  the  licensed  preachers  of  their  Church, 
and  so  enabled  them  to  assume  a  new  appearance  of 
sound  faith,  at  least  in  those  particulars  which  would 
contrast  not  only  with  their  former  heterodoxy,  now  to 
be  concealed,  but  with  the  open  heterodoxy  of  certain 
fugitive  Italian  Protestants.  These  persons  found  con- 
genial society  among  the  Jews  in  Poland,  who,  while 
heroically  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
had  nevertheless  not  accepted  the  more  fully  unfoldetl 
verity  of  Christian  revelation.  Heretics  they  were 
in  the  eye  of  Rome,  and  the  persecution  that  haunted 
them  drove  them  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  Polish 
Karaites;  for,  like  them,  and  even  more  than  they, 
these  protesters  against  Rome  hated  tradition  and  all 
human  authority.  Like  the  Karaites,  they  were  stur- 
dv  Monotheists  in  the  same  narrow  sense.  They  out- 
ran  Arius  in  the  race  of  unbelief.  Their  own  Socino 
left  his  name  to  a  sect  just  as  Sadok  had  left  his;  and 
Socino,  with  his  principal  followers,  chose  Poland  to 
be  at  once  their  asylum  and  their  citadeL  From  that 
time  it  became  the  centre  of  Socinianism  in  Europe. 
In  Poland  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  both  enjoyed  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  for  once  the  most  orthodox  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  least  orthodox  of  the  Christians 
could  fraternize  on  otie  point,  and  on  only  one.*^  One 
of  those  Jews  was  Isaac.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
study  of  Talmudisra  as  a  branch  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  in  the  faith  of  the  Karaite,  cold  withal,  uniil 
quickened  and  elevated  under  the  impulse  of  persecu- 
tion. Young  Isaac,  to  whom  Hebrew  was  vernacular, 
was  also  liberally  educated  in  the  Latin  and  Polish 
languages.  In  these  languages  he  read  the  chief 
controversial  writings,  as  they  were  issued  by  their 
eminent  authors,  against  the  Chiuvh  of  Rome.  He 
carefully  studied  the  Catholic- Polish  version  of  the 
Bible,  made  by  Leonard  from  the  Vulgate,  which  ap> 
peared  in  Cracow  in  1561,  and  again  in  1575  and  1577; 
the  Calvinistic-Polish  version,  called  the  Radzivil  Bible, 
and  published  in  1563;  and  the  Socinian  version,  made 
also  from  the  original  texts,  by  the  celebrated  Simon 
Budny,  which  was  published  at  Nieswicz,  in  Lithuania, 
in  1570;  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Nicholas  Paruia, 
Martin  Chechowiz,  and  Simon  Budny,  the  heads  of 
Unitarianism  in  Poland.  As  all  these  sects,  who  differ- 
ed from  each  other  on  almost  every  other  point,  agreetl 
in  their  attack  upon  the  Jews  and  their  faith,  the  rabbi 
set  to  work  on  a  confutation  of  Christianity.  He  read 
the  New  Test.,  in  Budny 's  version,  with  the  cool  and 
orderly  habit  of  a  hard-working  student.  Every  pas- 
sage on  which  he  could  fix  a  doubt  or  hazard  a  denial 
was  marked  as  it  stands  in  the  sacred  book,  and  for  the 
pur|K>8e  of  controversy.  The  entire  stock  of  anti-Chris- 
tian cavils  with  which  educated  Jews,  at  least,  are  fa- 
miliar, combined  with  the  objections  of  the  Socijiian^s 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  New  Test,  by  direct  attack 
on  all  the  leading  sentences  in  relation  to  the  person, 
life,  and  ministry  of  Christ.  The  work,  written  in  He- 
brew, under  the  title  oi  Coi^firmation  of  the  Faiths  pITFl 
nsi^X,  and  which  has  a  world-wide  celebrity,  Isaac  fin- 
ished in  1593,  when  sixty  years  of  age.  The  work  is 
interesting  for  its  quotations  from  some  little-known 
Christian  and  polemical  works  in  the  Polish  language, 
and  because  it  has  been  made  use  of  by  critical  writers 
upon  the  New  Test,  from  Voltaire  to  Strauss;  for  the 
former  at  least  acknowledges,  in  his  Melan^t,  iii,  344 : 
"  11  a  rassemble  toutes  les  diflicultes  que  les  incredulea 
ont  prodigueo^  depuis. . . .  Enfin,  incredules  les  plus  de- 
termines n*ont  presque  rien  allegue  qui  ne  soit  dans  ce 

The  book  is  divid- 


tensely  in  the  highest,  tainted  the  Italian  mind,  and  im- 
parted a  peculiar  stamp  of  heterodoxy  to  the  adherents  ,  rempart  de  la  foi  du  rabbin  Issac** 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  country.    The  court  of  Rome    ed  into  two  parts — the  first,  which  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
had  sagaciously  put  off  the  garb  of  pagan  laxity  which  .  amination  of  the  objections  raised  by  Christians  against 
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JudjuBm,  and  which  is  subdivided  into  fifty  chapters, 
duicuseea  very  minutely  the  int«rpretation  of  the  Mes- 
sianic passages  of  the  Old  Test  and  their  application  to 
Christ  as  the  predicted  Messiah ;  while  the  second  part 
ia  taken  up  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  sundry  books  of  the  New  Test 
Troki  died  in  1594.  His  work  was  first  published  by 
Wagenseil,  with  a  Latin  translation*  in  his  collection  of 
The  Fiery  Darts  of  SaUm  {Tela  Iffnea  Satana)  (AlU 
dorfy  1681),  from  a  MS.  obtained  from  an  African  Jew, 
which  was  imperfect.  A  reprint  of  this  vitiated  text 
without  the  Latin  translation  appeared  in  Amsterdam 
in  1717,  and  in  Jerusalem  in  1845.  The  best  edition, 
however,  is  that  edited  by.  rabbi  D.  Deutsch,  with  a 
German  translation  (Sohran,  1865).  Besides  this  Ger- 
man translation,  there  is  another  by  M.  Gelling  (Hamb. 
1631-33).  It  tfas  translated  into  Spanish  by  Isaac 
Atbia,  and  into  Italian  by  M.  Luzzatto.  The  work  has 
also  been  refuted  b}'  MuUer,  Coitfuiatio  Libri  Ckizuk 
Enutna,  comprised  in  his  JudaUmna  ex  Rabbinorum 
Scriptu  Detecttts,  etCj  Refutalus  (ibid.  1644);  by  Gous- 
set,  Tendo  CorUroversa,  advenus  Judaon^  Oppontus  R. 
iMUte  Chissuk  Emuna  (Dordrecht,  1688),  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfactory  to  the  duke  Louis  of  Orleans 
(iL  1752),  who  wTvite  another  refutation;  by  Gebhard, 
Centum  Loca  N,  T.  Vindicata  adeergus  Chissuk  Emu- 
na (Greifswalde,  1699);  Storr,  Evangeliscke  Glauhens- 
ira/t.  Geffen  das  Werk  Chissuk  Emutta  (TUb.  1703) ; 
and  bv  Kidder  [Bp.'|,in  his  Demonstration  of  (he  Mes- 
siah (2d  ed.  Lond.  1726>  See  Wolf,  BibL  f/ebr,  iv,  639 
9r\. ;  Iloefer,  Aoap.  Bwg,  Generale,  xxvi,  10 ;  FUrst,  BiU. 
JmtL  ii,  138;  iii,  448.  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico 
(Germ,  transl.),  p.  320  sq.  \  id.  BibUoth,  A  niichristiana,  p. 
42  sq. :  Kittn,  Cydtrp,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  CataL  Libr. 
liebr.  in  BiU.  Bodi,  coL  1074  sq.,  and  his  Jewish  Lil^- 
ature,  p.  212;  Etheridge,  Introd*  to  Uebr.  Lit,  p.  444; 
Kale,  Hist,  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  170  st).  •,  Basnsge,  Hist. 
det  Juifs  (Taylor's  transL),  p.772 ;  Geiger,  Isaak  Troki^ 
tin  Apoioget  des  Judenlh,  am  Ende  des  \6ten  Jahrhdts. 
(Brenlau,  1853  ^  reprinted  in  h\a  Nadiffelassene  Schty)en, 
iii,  178,  Berlin,  1876);  id.  Probenjudischer  Verlhevliguny 
pegen  christlirhe  Angrijfe,  in  Liebermann'a  Kalender^ 
1864 ;  GrStz,  Gesch.d,Jiuienj  ix,  490  sq. ;  Becker,  in  Saat 
anf  HoJJnung  (Erlant;.  1870),  vii,  154  sq.;  FUrst,  in  the 
same  quarterly  (ibid.^1871),  viii,  224  sq.     (R  P.) 

Trolle,  GusTAVUS,  a  Swedish  prelate,  descended 
from  a  noble  Danish  family  named  EHk.  was  born  near 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  became  archbishop 
of  Upsala  Oct.  30,  1514,  but  was  besieged  in  his  palace 
by  an  old  family  enemy ;  and,  although  reinforced  by 
the  interdict  and  troops  of  pope  Leo  X,  he  at  length  fell 
in  battle  ou  the  island  of  Fionia,  and  died  at  (!rottorp, 
near  Sleswick,  July  11,  1535.  For  the  details  of  his 
stormy  career  see  Hoefer,  A'om».  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Tromm  ( Van  der  Trommen,  Lat.  Trommius\  Abra- 
ham, a  learned  Pnitestant  divine  of  Hulland,  was  born 
at  tvroningcn,  Aug.  23,  1633,  and  studied  the  classics, 
philoftophy,  and  theology  in  that  university.  He  trav- 
elled  through  Germany.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  on  his  return  was  app<»inted  curate  at  Maren. 
In  1671  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  (>roningen, 
and  continued  there  until  his  death,  May  29,  1719. 
John  Martinius,  of  Dantzic,  having  begun  a  C*mcor- 
dtnce  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Flemish,  Tromm  com- 
pleted it  (Amsterd.  1685-92, 2  vols.  fol.).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Greek  Concordance  of  the  SeptuagitU  (Utr.  1718, 
t  vols.  foL),  which  has  remained  a  standard  work. 

Troncbin,  Louis,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  bom  at 
CSeneva,  Dec.  4, 1629,  and  after  studying  theology  there 
and  at  Saumur,  he  travelled  abroad  and  then  became 
preacher  at  Lyons  in  1654.  In  1661  he  was  made  pro- 
ft»S4>r  of  theology  In  Geneva,  where  he  died,  Sept.  8, 
1705.  He  was  noted  for  his  mildness  during  the  Cal- 
%'inistic  controversy  of  his  time. 

Tronchin,  Theodore,  a  learned  Swiss  divine, 
lather  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Geneva,  April  17, 


1582.  lie  was  well  educated,  visited  foreign  universi- 
ties, and  on  his  return  to  (reneva,  in  1606,  he  gave  such 
proof  of  his  learning  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  He  was  made  minister  in 
1608,  and  created  rector  of  the  universitv  in  1610.  In 
1616  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  divinity. 
He  was  sent  from  Geneva  to  the  Council  of  Dort,  where 
•he  displayed  his  great  knwoledge  in  divinity,  and  a 
moderation  which  was  highly  applauded.  For  several 
of  his  works  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giturahy  s.  v.;  « 
Herzog,  Real-Encydop.  a.  v. 

Troop  is,  in  the  A.  V.,  especially  employed  as  the 
rendering  (sometimes  "band,"  etc.)  of  ^*I*^S,  gedud, 
which  means  a  marauding  party,  in  the  forays  for  which 
Palestine  has  always  been  notorious,  especially  beyond 
the  Jordan  (Gen.xlix,  19;  1  Sam.  iii,  22;  xxii,30;  xxx, 
8;  Jobxix,  12;  Psa.  xviii,  29 ;  Jer.  xviii,  22 ;  Ho8.vi,9; 
vii,  1 ;  Mic  v,  1). 

Tropsea  (rpoTrata),  the  name  of  churches  erected 
in  honor  of  martyrs,  or  dedicated  to  them.  The  reason 
of  the  name  is  found  in  the  reported  appearance  of  the 
cross  to  Ci>nstantine,  and  in  the  labanim  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  Eu8ebiu9,  were  inscribed  the  words  rov  orav- 
pov  rpoiraiov. — Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tropes,  or  sequence^  are  verses  sung  before  the  holy 
Gospel  in  the  mass.  They  are  a  kind  of  prose,  written 
in  a  species  of  verse,  though  unfettered  by  any  recog- 
nised law  of  metre.  They  were  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  9th  century.  Four  only  are  found  in  the  Roman 
missal.     See  Skquence. 

Troph'imus  (Tpo^ipocj  nutritious)  a  Hellenistic 
Christian,  who  with  others  travelled  with  the  apostle 
Paul  in  the  course  of  his  third  missionary  journey,  and 
during  part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in  returning 
from  Macedcuiia  towards  Syria  (Acts  xx.  4).  A.D,  54. 
From  what  we  know  concerning  the  collection  which 
was  going  on  at  this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in 
Judaea,  we  are  disposed  to  connect  him  with  the  busi- 
ness of  that  contribution.  Both  he  and  Tychicus  ac- 
companied Paul  from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (<Sxpt 
TtjQ  'AaiaQj  loc.  cit.\  but  Tychicus  seems  to  have  re- 
mained there,  while  Trophimus  proceeded  with  the 
apostle  to  Jerusalem.  There  he  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  tumult  in  which  Paul  was  apprehende<1,  and  from 
w^hieh  the  voyage  to  Rome  ultimately  resulted.  Cer- 
tain Jews  from  the  dictrict  of  Asia  saw  the  two  Chris- 
tian missionaries  together,  and  supposed  that  Paul  had 
taken  Trophimus  into  the  Temple  (xxi,  27-29).  From 
this  passage  we  learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophi- 
mus was  a  Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native  not  sim- 
ply of  Asia,  but  of  Kphesus.  A  considerable  interval 
now  elapse.\  during  which  we  have  no  trace  of  either 
Tychicus  or  Trophimus;  but  in  the  last  letter  written 
b}'  Paul,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Rome,  he 
mentions  them  both  (TifxtKov  diritmiXa  ii'c  "E^ffov, 
2  Tim.  iv,  12 ;  Tpo^tpov  iiriXirrov  iv  MiKiiTift  dn^t- 
vof'vra,  ver.  20).  From  the  last  of  the  ])hrases  we 
gather  simply  that  the  apostle  had  no  long  time  before 
been  in  the  Levant,  that  Tn)phimu8  had  been  with 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  left  in  infirm  health  at 
Miletus.  Of  the  further  details  we  are  ignorant ;  but 
this  we  mav  sav  here,  that  while  there  would  be  con- 
siderable  difficulty  in  accommodating  this  passage  to 
any  part  of  the  recorded  narrative  previous  to  the  voy- 
age to  Rome,  all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition 
of  two  imprisonments,  and  a  journey  in  the  I^evant 
between  them.  Trophimus  was  no  doubt  at  Miletus 
on  the  occasion  recorded  in  Acts  xx,  15-38,  bnt  it  is 
most  certain  that  he  was  not  left  there.  The  theorv 
also  that  he  was  left  there  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  is 
preposterous;  for  the  wind  forced  PauFs  vessel  to  run 
direct  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
east  end  of  Crete  (xxvii,  7).  We  may  add  that  when 
Trophimus  was  left  in  sickness  at  Miletus,  whenever 
that  might  be,  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  his  home 
friends  at  Ephesus,  as  we  see  from  xx,  17. 
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Stanley  thinks  that  Trophimus  was  one  of  the  two 
brethren  who,  with  Titus,  conveyed  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  viii,  16-24).  *' Trophimus 
was,  like  Titus,  one  of  the  few  Gentiles  who  accom- 
panied the  apostle ;  an  Ephesian,  and  therefore  likely 
to  have  been  sent  by  the  a|jostle  from  Ephesus  with 
the  first  epistle,  or  to  have  accompanied  him  iVom  Ephe- 
sus now :  he  was,  as  is  implied  of  '  this  brother,'  whose 
praise  was  in  all  the  churches,  well  known  ^  so  well 

^  known  that  the  Jews  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jerusalem 
immediately  recognised  him^  he  was  also  especially 
connected  with  the  apostle  on  this  very  mission  of  the 
collection  for  the  poor  in  Judaea.  Thus  far  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  him  in  Acts  xxi,  29.  From 
XX,  4  it  also  appears  that  be  was  with  Paul  on  his  re- 
turn from  this  very  visit  to  Corinth'*  {Commentary  on 
Corinthians^  2d  ed.  p.  492). 
The  traditional  story  that  Trophimus  was  one  of  the 

■  seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wrong;  but  that  part  of 
the  legend  which  states  that  he  was  beheaded  by  Nero's 
orders  is  possibly  true  (.i/eno/.  Gr,  iii,  57). — Smith. 

Troplci  are  those  who  explain  away,  by  figura- 
tive interpretations,  texts  of  Scripture  which  Catholic 
faith  and  tradition  require  to  be  otherwise  interpreted. 
Athanasius  {Ad  Serup,  i,  2, 10, 21)  gives  the  name  Tro- 
pici  to  the  Pneumafonuichi  (q.  v.)  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner that  it  has  narrowly  escafied  becoming  a  proper 
name  of  that  sect.  Fur  example,  they  argued  that  in 
1  Tim.  V,  21  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  natu- 
rally follow  the  names  of  Father  and  Son,  that  the  term 
"  elect  angels,^'  tmpically  taken,  includes  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, the  inference  being  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
angel.  The  word  Tropici  has  been  used,  again,  by  Cath- 
olic writers  to  describe  those  who  err  regarding  the  holy 
sacraments,  and  explain  as  mere  figures  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  John  iii,5;  Matt.xvi,26. — U\\intflHct,o/Sect3fS.v, 

Tropitae  (rpomTai)  were  a  sect  of  heretics  who 
lield  that  our  Lord  acquired  a  body  of  Aesh  by  conver- 
sion of  the  substance  of  the  godhead  into  the  substance 
of  desh ;  an  opinion  which  arose  in  the  latter  time  of 
the  Arian  controversy  among  those  who,  maintaining 
the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  rightly  desir- 
ing to  maintain^is  siiilessness,  were  perplexed  by  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  human  body,  as  such,  is 
and  cannot  but  be  the  seat  of  sin.  To  avoid  the  im- 
piety of  attributing  a  sinful  bo<ly  to  our  Lord,  they  de- 
vised the  tenet  that  the  bodv  of  Christ  is  consubstan- 
tial  with  his  divinity,  which  passes  into  the  somewhat 
more  definite  proposition  that  the  substance  of  the 
Word  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  fiesh,  and  that 
the  fiesh  being  in  the  f<irm  of  man  is  thus  called  hu- 
man. This  heresy  was  first  dealt  with  by  Athanasius 
{Epistle  to  Epictetus),  A.I).  370.  Apollinaris  was  at  the 
head  of  those  who  denie<l  the  true  incarnation  of  Christ, 
asserting  the  general  proposition  that  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  assume  that  which  in  man  is  the  seat  of  sin; 
and  varied  applications  of  this  proposition  were  made 
by  his  followers.  A  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the 
conversion  of  the  gotlhead  into  flesh  almost  neces- 
sarily presupposes  the  reception  of  the  Cabalistic  doc- 
trine that  all  matter  is  an  emanation  from  God.  Ath- 
anasius remarks  that  Valentinus  fancied  the  flesh  to 
be  a  part  of  Deity,  and  so  eoni-luded  that  the  passion 
was  common  to  the  whole  Trinity.  Fabricius  remarks 
that  the  heresv  is  confuted  bv  TertuUian.  The  Coun- 
cii  of  Chalcedon  determined  that  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  are  united  drf>e Trrwj;.— Blunt,  Diet,  ofSects^  s.  v. 

Tropological  Intkri*ri£tation  is  where  a  moral 
signification  is  given  to  a  passage.  An  illustration  will 
explain  this  senate.  In  Dcut.  xxv,  4  we  read,  *'Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com." 
Paul  *(1  Cor.  ix,  9)  quotes  this  precept  of  the  law,  add- 
ing the  comment,  "  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  Or 
saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes?  For  our  sakes,  no 
doubt,  this  is  written." — Ulunt,  Diet,  of  Doctrines^  s.  v. 
See  Hermknkutics. 


Trork,  Pkrlcy,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
WilHamstown,  Vt.,  Sept.  1  ] ,  1813.  He  studied  theology 
at  Hamilton,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1841,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  in  East  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  in 
1842,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1847,  and  then 
removed  to  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  and  commeDced  his 
labors  as  a  missionary.  Here  be  remained  nine  years, 
until  an  overworked  brain  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
ministrv  for  a  time.  When  his  health  was  in  a  meas- 
ure  restored,  he  retiime<l  to  his  work.  His  longevt  pas- 
torate was  at  Ri|X)n,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  former  Church 
at  Sheboygan.  He  died  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane, 
near  Oshkush,  Aug.  11, 1877.  See  New  York  Examiner 
and  Chronicle,     (J.  C.  S.). 

TroBle,  Council  of  {Concilium  Trosleiannm\  was 
held  in  Tru«le,  a  small  village  near  Soissons,  France.  It 
assembled  June  26,  909,  Herive.  archbishop  of  Khcims, 
presiding.  The  decrees  of  this  council  are  signed  by 
twelve  prelates,  and  are  contained  in  fifteen  chapters; 
they  are  in  the  form  rather  of  long  exhortations  than 
of  canons,  showing  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Church. 

I.  Orders  due  respect  to  the  Cbarcb,  to  clerks,  and  to 
monks. 

8.  lielates  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  monastic  iiwtlto- 
tious. 

4.  Annthemntlzes  those  who  pillnge  the  Church. 

ft.  Auaibemalizee  those  who  injure  and  pentecate  the 
clergy. 

6.  IS  directed  sgainst  those  who  refuse  tithe. 

7.  A<;iiin»t  nipine  and  robbery,  and  orders  restitution. 

5.  Is  directed  against  the  vio'lent  abduction  of  women, 
and  incest. 

9.  Forbids  priests  to  have  women  in  their  honses. 

10.  Exhorts  all  Christians  to  cbarity,  aud  to  avoid  Inx- 
nrv  and  excess. 

II.  Forbids  peijarjr  and  oath-breaking. 

12.  Is  directed  sgHin^t  pasxiomite  aud  litiglons  persons. 

15.  Against  liart>  aud  honiicideK. 

14.  Denoances  those  who  plunder  the  property  of  bish- 
ops after  their  death. 

16.  Contsins  an  exhortation  to  all  the  faithful  to  ab- 
stain from  sin  and  lo  do  their  duty. 

See  Mansi,  Condi  ix,  520. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cilSf  s.  V. 

Trost,  Martin,  professor  of  Hebt«w  at  Witten- 
berg, where  he  also  died,  April  8,  ]<)3<>,  was  bom  at 
Hoxter  in  the  year  1588.  He  published,  Grammatica 
Uebraica  Univeraalia  (Hafnia?,  1627, and  often);  excerpts 
from  his  grammar  were  published  by  Baldovius,  Geze- 
lius,  Mittemacht,  and  M}  lius : — Disputatio  de  Mututione 
Punctorum  Hebraorum  Generali  (Wittenberg,  1633) : — 
Novum  Test,  Si/r.  cum  Versiotte  Latina  ex  Dicersis  Edi- 
tionibus  liecensitnm,  A  cces fervid  injine  notat tones  raW- 
antis  lectioms  collecta  a  M.  Tr.  (Cot hen,  1621).  See 
Filrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  449;  Winer,  liandbuch  der  theol. 
Li/eniturj  i,  55 ;  ii,  808 ;  Stcinschneider,  Bibliog.  Hand' 
buch,  p.  141.     (R  P.) 

Troth  {tntth)f  a  word  occurring  in  the  Prayer-book 
only  in  the  marriage  service,  thus,  "And  thereto  I 
plight  thee  my  trotJt ,•"  that  is,  "thereto  I  most  solemn- 
ly pledge  tliee  my  truth  and  sincerityj"  Near  the  end 
of  the  same  service  the  minister  saj's  that  the  penmns 
now  married  have  "pledged  their  troth  each  to  other," 
i.  e.  have  {tromised  to  be  true  b\u\  faithful  to  each  oth- 
er.—Stanton,  Diet,  of  the  Churchy  s.  v. 

Trough  (r;?tD,  shSkethy  from  HJ^T,  to  drink),  a  ve». 
sel  of  wood  or  stone  for  watering  animals  (Gen.  xxiv, 
20;  XXX,  38).  See  Welu  But  in  Exod.  ii,  16  a  dif- 
ferent term  (ISH'^.rrfAci^,  from  the  idea  of, /?oirt»y;  "put- 
ter," (ien.  XXX,  88,  41)  is  employed  for  the  same  thing. 
See  also  Kne.u>ikg-trougii. 

Troyes,  Coi-nxils  or  {Concilium  Tricassinum^yrere 
held  ill  Tmyes,  France,  a  city  which  has  a  splendid 
(;othic  cathedral,  founded  in  1208;  the  Church  of  St. 
Urban ;  the  Church  of  St.  John,  in  which  Henrj-  V  of 
England  was  married ;  the  Church  of  Saint e-Madeleine, 
containing  a  stone  rood-loft  of  great  beauty;  and  a 
public  library  of  110,000  volumes. 
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I.  Held  Ocr.  25,  867.  About  twenty  bishops,  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Charles  and  Lothaire,  were  present, 
who  wrote  a  long  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  I,  in  which 
they  gave  the  history  of  the  affair  of  Ebbo,  and  of  the 
priests  whom  be  had  ontained.  They,  moreover,  be- 
sought the  pope  not  to  interfere  with  the  rule  laid  down 
by  his  predecessor,  and  not  to  permit^  in  future,  the 
deposition  of  any  bishop  without  the  intervention  of 
the  holy  see.  This  was  in  acconiance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  false  decretals  of  the  pope.  See  Mausi, 
CimciL  viii,  868. 

II.  Held  in  878,  by  pope  John  VHI,  who  presided 
over  thirty  bishops.  The  former  had  come  into  Oance 
to  escape  from  the  violence  of  Lambert,  duke  of  Spolet- 
to.  In  the  first  session,  the  pope  exhorted  the  bishops 
to  compassionate  the  injuries  which  the  Uoman  Church 
had  suffiered  from  Lambert  and  his  accomplices,  and  to 
excommunicate  them.  The  prelates,  however,  declined 
to  act  until  the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  In  the  sec- 
ond session,  John  read  an  account  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  Lambert,  aft«r  which  the  council  declared 
him  to  be  worthy  of  death  and  anathema.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Aries  presented  a  petition  against  bishops  and 
priests  leaving  one  Church  for  another,  and  also  against 
persona  deserting  their  wives  in  onler  to  marry  other 
wunien.  In  the  third  session,  the  bishops  declared 
their  consent  to  the  pope's  propositions.  Hincmar  of 
Laon,  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out,  presenteii  a  com- 
plaint against  his  uncle,  and  demanded  to  be  judged 
acconling  to  the  canons.  Hincmar  of  Kheims  required 
that  the  cause  might  be  delayed,  to  give  him  time  to 
reply  to  the  complaint.  Further,  the  sentence  of  con- 
tienauatiou  passed  against  Formosus,  formerly  bishop  of 
Porto,  and  Gregory,  a  nobleman,  was  read,  anathema- 
tizing them  without  hope  of  absolution ;  as  also  were 
the  canons  forbidding  the  translation  of  bishops,  viz. 
those  of  Sardica,  Africa,  aud  of  pope  Leo.  Seven  can- 
ons were  published. 

1.  Orders  that  temporal  lords  shall  phow  dne  respect  to 
bishops,  and  thnt  they  shall  not  sit  down  iu  their  pres- 
ence without  their  permission. 

7.  Forbids  to  receive  auonymoos  accusations  agalDst 
any  person. 

III.  Held  in  1104,  by  the  legate  Richard,  bishop  of 
Albano,  whom  Paschal  II  had  sent  into  France  to  absolve 
king  Philip.  The  council  was  very  numerous,  and 
among  thme  present  wc  tlnd  Ivo  of  Chartres.  Hubert^ 
bishop  of  Senlis,  accuseil  of  simony,  cleared  himself  by 
oath.  The  election  of  the  abbot  Godefroi,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Amiens,  to  the  bishopric  of  that  town  was  ap- 
proved, and,  in  spite  of  the  abbot's  resistance,  he  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  it.     See  Mansi,  ConciL  x,  738. 

IV.  Held  in  1107,  by  pope  Paschal  II,  who  presided. 
The  main  object  of  this  council  was  to  excite  the  zeal 
of  men  for  the  Crusade,  besides  which  sentence  of  ex- 
ccmimunication  was  denounced  against  those  who  should 
violate  the  Truce  of  God.  The  freedom  of  elections 
of  bishops  was  asserted  and  established,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  investitures  repeated.  Several  German 
bishops  were  on  various  accounts  suspended.  Mansi 
{CunciL  Xj  754)  sdtls  tive  canons  to  those  usually  attrib- 
uted to  this  council. 

1.  Orders  that  any  one  recefvinsr  invcstltnre  at  the 
hnnds  of  n  liiyniau  shall  he  deposed,  as  well  as  the  per- 
eim  ordiiiuiug  or  cou^ecrating  him. 

V.  Held  Jan.  13,  1128,  by  the  legate  Matthew,  bish- 
op of  Albano,  assisted  by  the  archbishops  of  Rheims  and 
.Sena,  thirteen  bishops,  and  by  St.  Bernard,  St.  Stephen, 
and  other  abbots.  A  rule  was  drawn  up  for  the  Order 
tif  the  Templars,  instituted  in  1118,  prepared  by  author- 
ity of  the  pope  and  of  the  patriarch  of  Jenisa'lem.  In 
Ibis  council  the  white  dress  was  given  to  the  Templars. 
See  Mansi,  ConciL  x,  922.— I^ndon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, s,  V. 

Tmber,  Prfkus,  a  notable  personage  in  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Germany,  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 
by  Peter  Bonomus,  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  took  charge 


of  the  parish  of  Lack  in  1527.  In  1531  he  became  a 
canon  of  I^ibach,  where  the  new  doctrine  was  already 
promulgated,  and  soon  afterwards  he  took  ground  in 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  He  was  assailed 
by  the  clergy  and  the  government,  but  protected  by  the 
nobles  until  1540.  Bishop  Bonomus  then  called  him  to 
Trieste.  In  1547  the  bishop  of  Laibach,  Urban  Tex- 
tor,  procured  an  order  for  the  apprehension  of  Truber,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  was  compelled  to  flee. 
He  found  a  new  parish  at  Kothenburg  in  the  following 
year,  and  while  there  he  entered  into  wedlock  with  a 
woman  named  Barbara.  From  1558  to  1560  he  was 
pastor  at  Kempten.  As  early  as  1550,  or,  perhaps,  ear- 
lier still,  Truber  had  endeavored  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  his  countrymen  by  preparing  translations  in  the  VVend- 
ish  dialect  of  an  A  becedarium  and  a  catechism,  which 
were  printed,  with  Latin  letters,  at  Tubingen.  The 
prosecution  of  his  plans  was  made  possible  through  Ver- 
geriu^  (q.  v.),  who  induced  duke  Christopher  of  Wllr- 
temberg  to  pay  for  the  printing.  In  1555  the  Wendisl^ 
Gospel  of  St,  Matlkew  ap()eared  in  print,  and  in  1556  the 
other  historical  books  of  the  New  Test.  Romans,  both 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  Cialatians  were  published 
in  1 561.  After  various  vicissitudes,  Truber  obtained  the 
parish  of  Urach,  where  the  famous  baron  Hans  Ungnad 
became  his  patron  and  enabled  him  to  establish  his  own 
press  for  the  printing  of  Slavic  books.  The  types  used 
were  both  (ilagolitic  and  Cyrillic.  See  Glagolita.  The 
accounts  of  the  printing-office  are  still  in  existence,  and 
show  that  many  princes  and  towns  contributed  to  its 
support.  Its  publications  included  Luther*s  catechisms, 
the  Auffsburff  Con/e«non,  and  the/1po/cM^,Mclancthon's 
Loci  Communes  J  the  WUrtembcrg  Church  IHsdpliney  the 
Beneficium  Chj-isti,  tind  spiritual  hymns;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  remunerative,  and  was  abandoned  soon 
after  the  death  of  baron  Ungnad  in  1564.  Truber  pass- 
ed the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  chai^  of  the  par- 
ish of  Deredingen,  near  Tubingen.  Two  days  before  he 
died  he  dictated  to  his  amanuensis  the  closing  sentences 
for  his  translation  of  Luther's  IlausposiiUt,  He  died 
June  28,  1586,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  See  Sillem,  Primus  Truber,  der 
Reformator  Krains  (Erlang.  1861);  Schnurrer,  Slu- 
vischer  Bucherdruck  in  Wurtemberg  (Tub.  1799);  and 
particularly  Hensog,  Real-EncyUop.  xxi,  s.  v.,  where  a 
much  more  complete  and  somewhat  divergent  sketch  of 
Truber's  career  is  given. 

Trublet,  Nicholas  C.  J.,  a  French  abbe,  of  tempo- 
rar>'  fame,  was  born  at  St.  Malo,  in  December,  1697. 
There  are  no  memoirs  of  his  e<lucation  or  early  prog- 
ress, but  it  appears  that  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Church 
of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  and  canon  of  St. 
Malo.  His  irreproachable  conduct  and  agreeable  man- 
ners procured  him  very  general  esteem  as  a  man,  but  as 
a  writer  he  never  ranked  high  in  public  opinion,  and 
though  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  did 
not  secure  that  honor  until  1761.  He  died  in  March, 
1770,  at  his  native  place.  His  principal  works  are,  Es- 
sais  de  LiftSrafure  et  de  Morale  ( 4  vols.  12mo )  '.—Pa- 
negyi-iques  des  Saints:— Memoires  pour  serdr  a  VUis- 
toire  de  Messieurs  de  la  Motte  et  de  FonfenelU  ( Amst. 
1761).  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  des 
Savans  and  Journal  Chretien,  See  Chalmers,  Btog.  Diet. 
s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioff,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Truce  of  Gk)d,  a  scheme  set  on  f<K)t  by  the  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  vio- 
lence and  preventing  the  frequency  of  private  wars,  oc- 
casioned by  the  fierce  spirit  of  barbarism.  It  was  first 
proposed  at  the  Council  of  Charroux  in  989,  adopted  by 
the  Omncil  of  Orleans  in  1016,  and  by  the  Council  of 
Limoges  in  1031.  In  France  a  general  peace  and  cessa- 
tion from  hostilities  took  place  A.D.  1032,  and  contin- 
ued seven  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  of 
Aquitaine.  A  resolution  was  formed  that  no  man 
should,  in  time  to  come,  attack  or  molest  his  adversa- 
ries during  the  season  set  apart  for  celebrating  the 
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great  festivals  of  the  Church,  or  from  the  evening  of 
Thursday  in  each  week  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in 
the  week  ensuing,  the  intervening  days  being  coiise> 
crated  as  particularlv  holv — Thursdav  as  the  dav  of  our 
Lord's  ascension ;  Friday  as  that  of  his  Passion ;  Sat- 
urday, when  he  rested  in  the  grave;  and  Sunday,  the 
day  of  his  resurrection.  In  1034  it  was  opposed  by 
the  bishop  of  Cambray.  Later  it  was  extended  to  near- 
ly all  the  more  important  fasts,  feasts,  and  holy  seasons 
of  the  Church.  England  (1042)  and  Italy  adopted  the 
custom,  which  was  further  contirmed  by  the  second  and 
third  Lateran  councils  (A.D.  1 139, 1 179).  A  change  in  the 
dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  one  which  proposed 
a  resolution  so  unexpected,  was  considered  as  miracu- 
lous, and  the  respite  from  hostilities  which  followed 
ut)on  it  was  called  the  ^*  Truce  of  God."  This  cessation 
ftttm  hostilities  during  three  complete  days  every  week 
allowed  a  considerable  space  for  the  passions  of  the  an- 
tagonists to  cool,  and  fur  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  to  take  measures  for 
their  own  security.  The  triumph  of  legal  over  feudal 
government  eventually  did  away  with  the  institution 
and  the  necessity  fur  iu  See  Trench,  Medueval  Church 
Bistory^  p.  424  sq. 

True,  CiiARLKS  K.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  divine,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  14, 
1809.  The  family  afterwards  removed  to  Bost(»n.  He 
graduated  at  Har\'ard  University  in  1882,  having 
been  converted  at  the  Easrhara  camp  meeting  while 
connected  with  that  college,  and  immediately  com- 
menced preaching  in  the  vicinity,  being  among  the 
first  Methodist  preachers  at  the  opening  of  denomina- 
tional services  in  Newton  Upper  Falls,  established 
through  the  faithful  endeavors  of  Marshall  S.  Rice. 
His  early  efforts  awakened  great  attention.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  was  attractive,  his  voice  pleasant,  his 
address  graceful,  and  his  discourses  often  very  eloquent. 
He  entered  the  New  England  Conference  in  1833,  was 
an  agent  of  the  New  England  Education  Society  in 
1834,  and  became  the  first  principal  of  the  Amenia  Sem- 
inary in  1835.  He  entered  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1836,  and  had  a  memorable  experience,  both  in  the 
conference  and  in  his  charge  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
the  antislavery  controversy,  having  early  taken  very 
pronounced  grounds  on  the  question.  In  1838  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  England  Conference,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Lynn.  He  remained,  filling  appointments 
with  much  acceptableness,  in  Boston  and  vicinity  i^ntil 
1849,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  science  in  VVesleyan  University.  He  became 
again  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference  in  18G0, 
but  re-entered  the  New  England  Conference  in  1866. 
From  1870  to  1873  he  was  a  financial  agent  of  the  Wes- 
levan  Universitv,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference  until  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly, June  20,  1878.  During  his  last  years  he  was 
eonnected  with  one  or  two  of  the  charitable  societies 
whose  offices  are  in  New  York  city,  and  supplied  the 
pulpits  of  charges  in  the  New  York  East  Conference  not 
far  distant  from  his  home.  Dr.  True  wrote  a  text-book 
upon  logic,  and  several  interesting  volumes  of  a  histori- 
cal character.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  an  origi- 
nal thinker,  with  marked  repose  of  mind  and  manner, 
self-reliant,  and  with  just  enough  eccentricity  to  give 
an  original  flavor  to  his  opinions.  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  at  times  powerful  in  discourse,  and  particular- 
ly effective  in  exhortation.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  30  sq. 

True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is  an  organi- 
zation which  grew  out  of  tif^  secession  of  the  Kev.  Sol- 
omon Froeligh,  D.D.,  in  1822.  He  was  a  professor  of 
theolog}',  a  man  of  erudition,  and  pastor  of  the  two 
congregations  of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  N.  J., 
which  he  carried  with  him.  His  secession  was  the  cul- 
mination of  difficulties  of  long  standing,  in  which  he 
was  subjected  to  censure  for  aggression  upon  a  neigh- 


boring Church.  He  refused  to  submit  to  the  anthtvri- 
ties  of  the  Church.  A  number  of  disaffected  miiiii*^ 
ters  united  with  him,  together  with  porti<His  of  their 
churches.  The  grounds  alleged  for  their  separation 
were  that  the  Dutch  Church  had  become  erroneoiic 
in  doctrine,  lax  in  discipline,  and  corrupt  in  practice. 
The  confusion,  strife,  and  troubles  produced  b}'  this 
conflict  were  long  and  bitter.  The  "True  Reformed 
Dutch  Church'^  retains  the  standards  of  the  Church 
which  it  left,  and  declares  that  it  alone  keeps  them  in 
their  purity.  It  holds  no  fellowship  with  any  other  de^ 
nomination,  refuses  to  co-operate  with  the  benevolent 
religious  institutions  of  the  age,  and  is  generally  anti* 
nomian  in  sentiment  and  practice.  The  churches  of 
this  sect  are  less  than  twenty  in  number,  small,  feeble, 
and  dwindling  away  with  the  sur^'ivors  of  the  original 
strife.  They  are  located  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Ycirk. 
For  full  accounts,  reference  is  made  to  their  pamphlet 
entitled  Reasons  Assigned  hy  a  Number  of  MinisferSj 
KUlerSy  and  Deacons  for  Declaring  Themselces  the  Trve 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States  of  A  merictf. 
See  also  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica  ,• 
Taylor,  A  nnals  of  Classis  and  Township  ofDergen,  very 
fuli  and  accurate.     (W .  J.  R.  T.) 

Tnillo,  Coi'?tciL  OF,  the  name  by  which  the  sixth 
Conncil  of  Cosstantinopi.e  (q.  v.)  is  called,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  held  in  the  domed  cha|>el 
of  the  palace. 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  Dec.  19,  1735, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759,  and  was  ordained 
December,  1760,  pastor  at  North  Haven,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1820.  He  published,  A 
Discourse  Delivered  at  Freemans^  Meeting  (1773): — A 
Plea  in  Vindicatiori  of  the  Connecticut  Title  to  the  Cem- 
tested  Lands  lying  West  of  the  Province  of  Neto  York, 
A ddressed  to  the  Public  (1776) : — An  Appeal  to  the  Pub- 
lic respecting  Divorce  (1785) : — An  Address  on  Famify 
Religion  (1807): — Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Ori- 
gin of  the  ScHptures  (1810) : — A  General  History  ofihe 
Vnit^  StateSy  etc.  (eod.): — Two  Pamphlets  on  the  Un~ 
lav  fulness  of  M  allying  a  Wife*s  Sister  {eod.): — A 
Complete  History  of  Connecticut  (2  vols.  1797, 1818) : — 
and  several  occasional  Sennons,  See  Spngae,  AnmaU 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit f  i,  584* 

Trumbull,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
minister  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  Whitebnm,  Linlith- 
gowsbire,  Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1809.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  Presbyterian.  Having  graduated  at  the  Glas- 
gow University,  he  attended  the  theological  lectures  of 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Dick  in  Edinburgh,  having  amon^; 
his  fellow-students  Robert  Poll(»k,  the  author  of  the 
Course  of  Time.  While  pursuing  his  theological  stud* 
ies,  he  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Chrit«- 
tian  baptism,  and  connected  himself  with  a  Baptist 
Church.  For  a  year  an<l  a  half  he  preached  in  West- 
mancotte,  Worcestershire,  England.  In  1838  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  for  two  years  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
became  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  all  these  churches  his  labors  were  greatly 
ble$»ed.  For  two  yevt%  he  continued  in  Hartford,  and 
then  accepted  a  call  in  1889  to  what  is  now  the  Harvard 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  where  his  six  years*  (1839- 
45)  ministry  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Church.  In  July,  1845,  he  retnmed  to  Hartford,  to 
take  the  pastoral' charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
that  citv.  His  connection  with  that  Church  aa  its  min- 
ister  continued  for  twentv-four  veara.  "  Under  bis  ear- 
nest  and  faithful  ministry  the  Church  enjoyed  a  succes- 
sion of  revivals  and  constant  accessions,  till  it  became  in 
numbers,  beneflcence,  and  influence  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  denomination."  The  unusually  long  pastorata 
of  Dr.  Trumbull  closed  in  1869.    It  was  not  his  wish 
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■gain  to  become  a  permanent  pastor.  For  niore  than 
two  yean  he  preached  in  New  Haven,  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  a  mission  chapel  in  Dwight  Street  one  year, 
and  another  year  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city.  Dr.  Trumbull  was  choeen  in 
1872  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  Convention. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
performing  a  work  for  the  feeble  Baptist  churches  in 
Connecticut  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
His  memory  is  cherished  with  warm  affection  in  the 
community  and  state  which  he  so  long  blessed  by  his 
Christian  ministrv.  For  a  little  more  than  five  vears 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  his  work,  and  saw 
it  abundantly  successful.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Nov. 
20,  1877.  Dr.  Trumbull  was  a  voluminous  writer,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  ministerial  work  he  performed 
during  his  life.  Among  his  published  writings  were 
the  following:  Olympia  Moraia  (1842) :— Kmrf>  Vital 
Christianity— &  translation  (1846): — Genius  of  Scotland 
(^1847): —  Pulpit  Wiiters  of  France  emd  Switzerland 
(1848)  i—Geniiu  of  Italy  (1849)  :—Theophanyj  or  the 
MamifestatioH  of  God  hi  Christ  (1851)  -.-^Viners  Miscel- 
lanies (1852)  '.—lAfe  Pictures  (1857).  He  edited  also 
sir  l^lliiam  Hamilton's  Discussions  on  Philosophy^  Lit- 
erature,  and  University  Reform,  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Reriew  for  two  years.  See  Christum  See- 
retary,  Nov. 28, 1877.     (J. US.) 

Txnmp  (naXmyl,  1  Cor.  xv,  22;  1  ThesA.  iv,  16). 
See  Trumpet. 

Trumpet  is  in  the  A.y.  usually  the  rendering  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  detailed  be- 
low ;  but  besides  these  it  occasionally  stands  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  following:  bli%yo6f/,  Exod.  xix,  13, 

the  jubilee  (q.  v.)  trumpet;  ?ipri,  taJefia,  Ezek.  vii,  14, 
prop,  the  hUncing  of  the  trumpet.  See  Trumpets, 
Feast  of. 

1.  iTJsiSH, chatsntserah (Sept.  ffaKtriy^yYulg,  tuba^j 
pn>b.  an  onomatopoetic  word,  like  the  Lat.  taraiantara^ 
from  the  quivering  reverberation  of  its  sound,  was  the 
straight  trumpet  (Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  12,  6;  Jerome,  ad 
Hos.  r,  8;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  s.  v.),  and  is  the  term  used  in 
Numb.  X,  %  8,  9, 10;  xxxi,  6;  2  Kings  xi,  14  ('*  trump- 
eter,**  in  first  occurrence);  xii,  13;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8; 
XV,  24,  28;  xvi,  6,  42;  2  Chron.  v,  12, 13;  xiii,  12,  14; 
XV,  14  ;  XX,  28 ;  xxiii,  13 :  xxix,  26, 27, 28 ;  Ezra  iii,  10 ; 
Neb.  xii,  35, 41 ;  Psa.  xcviii,  6 ;  Hoe.  v,  8.  There  were 
originally  two  such,  which  the  priests  used  on  festive 
occanons  (Numb,  x,  2  sq. ;  comp.  xxxi,  6 ;  2  Kings  xii, 
13).  Later  (in  David's  time)  the  instruments  were  of 
a  richer  character  (1  Chron.  xv,  24;  xvi,  42 ;  2  Chron. 
V,  12  sq.;  xxix,  20;  for  a  conjecture  as  to  their  form, 
see  Sommer,  BibL  A  hhandL  i,  30  sq.).  Similar  ones  were 
employe<l  in  the  year  uf  jubilee  (2  Kings  xi,  14),  and 
for  popular  proclamations  (Has.  v,  8) ;  comp.  Koselliui, 
Monum,  H, iii,32 ;  Wilkinson,  ii,  262.  The  form  of  this 
trumpet  is  indicated  in  the  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of 
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Titas  at  Rome  (see  'RslUaxdi  SpoUa  TempH  Hieros;  p.  184 
sq.)  and  on  coins  (Frohlich,  AnaL  Syr,  proleg.  p.  80,  pk 
18,  Dg.  17  and  18),  and  it  appears  to  have  emitted  a  clear, 
shrill  tone  (comp.  Foskel,  i,  86),  adapted  to  an  alarum 
(3?i?n).    See  MdsiGAL  Instruments. 

2,  ^tn^,  shopkdr  (Sept,  usually  <raXTrty?,  Vulg.  buc* 
etna),  was  the  curved  trumpet  or  horn  (Lat.  lituvs)  for 
signals;  and  is  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  "trumpet" 
in  the  A.  V.  ("comet,"  1  Chron.  xv,  28;  2  Chron.  xv, 
14;  Psa.  xcviii,  6;  Hos.  v,  8).  It  was  sounded  in  the 
year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  9 ;  the  Talmudic  New-year's- 
day,  Mishna,  Roah  hash-Shanah,  iii,  3),  in  battle  (Job 
xxxix,  25  [28  ] ;  Jer.  i  v,  5 ;  vi^) ,  and  by  sentinels  ( Eizek. 
xx%iii,  6) ;  and  had  a  loud  (Isa.  Iviii,  1)  tone  like  a  thun- 
der-pe^l  (Exod.  xix,  16, 19).  Some  writers  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  preceding  kind  of  trumpet  (Cred- 
ner,  Joel,  p.  164  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  in  Warnekros,  Hebr,  A  U 
ierth.  p.  598  sq.) ;  both  instruments  are  named  iii  the 
same  connection  in  1  Chron.  xv,  28;  2  Chron.  xv,  14; 
Psa.  xcviii,  6;  Hos.  v,  8  (see  Zoega,  De  Bnccinu  [Lips. 
1712]).  Jerome  (on  the  passage  last  cited)  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  shophar:  "  Buccina  pastoralis  est  et  cor* 
nu  recurvo  efficitur,  unde  et  proprie  Hebraice  sophar, 
(ifsece  KfpaTitnj  appellatur."  According  to  the  Mishna 
{ut  sup.) J  however,  the  shnphdr  was  sometimes  straight 
and  at  others  crooked  (see  Doughtiei  Analect.  i,  99  sq.). 
Curved  bonis  (as  of  oxen  or  sheep)  are  still  common  in 
the  synagogue  under  the  same  name  (ni'^fiV«z3);  ac- 
cording to  the  Gemara  {Shahb,  xxxvi,  1),  ^&*i^  origi- 
nally denoted  only  the  curved  horn,  and  not  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  it  confounded  with 
the  in"i!I12£rj.    The  second  Temple  contained  thirteen 

boxes  (in  the  court  of  the  women),  shaped  like  (straight) 
tnimpets  ( shopharoth ),  for  the  deposition  of  alms 
( Mishna,  Shekal.  vi,  5  ).  The  horn  with  which  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  ushered  in  is  technically  called  (as 
above  observed)  ini\  fully  •'bn'l^n  "(ngorb^'isn  ngid 
(Josh,  vi,  4  sq.) ;  and  the  force  of  breath  required  to 
sound  it  is  denoted  by  the  term  T|^^}  fo  draw  out  (see 
Winer's  Simonis  Lex,  p.  894, 584 ;  comp.  Grftser,  Kathol, 
Messcj  i,  107  sq.).     See  Cornet. 


Various  Forms  of  Trnmpets. 

1,},  S,  4.  Ancient  horm  and  cnrr^d  trnmpeU  ;   &.  Straight  trnmpet; 

C.  Pipe. 

As  above  intimated,  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
make  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  people  together  when  they  were  to  decamp 
(Numb.  x).  They  chiefly  used  these  trumpets,  how- 
ever, to  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Numb. 
xxix,  1),  and  the  l)eginning  of  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  9, 
10).  Josephus  says  {Ant,  iii,  12, 6)  that  they  were  near 
a  cubit  long,  And  that  their  tube  or  pipe  was  of  the 
thickness  of  a  common  flute.  Their  mouths  were  no 
wider  than  just  admitted  to  blow  into  them,  and  their 
ends  were  like  those  of  a  modem  trumpet  There  were 
originally  but  two  in  the  camp,  though  afterwards  a 
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great  nnmber  were  made.  In  the  time  or  Joshua  there 
were  seven  (Josh,  iii,  4),  and  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  S<)loraon  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  that  sounded  trumpets  (2  Ghron.  v,  12).  The 
following  particulars  concerning  the  use  of  trumpets  in 
the  Temple  will  be  useful,  and  are  collected  chiefly  fn>m 
Lightfoot'fl  Temple  Service.  The  trumpets  were  somul- 
ed  exclusively  by  the  priests,  who  8too<i  not  in  the  Le- 
vitical  choir,  but  apart,  and  opposite  to  the  Levites,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  altar,  both  parties  looking  towards 
it — the  priests  on  the  west  side  and  the  Levites  on  the 
east.  The  trumpets  did  not  join  in  the  concert^  but 
were  soun<led  during  cej^in  regulated  pauses  in  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  "The  manner  of  their 
blowing  with  their  trumpets  was  first  a  long  plain  Mast, 
then  a  l)la»t  with  breakings  and  quaverings,  and  then 
a  long  plain  blast  again.  .  .  .  The  priests  did  never 
blow  but  these  three  blasts  went  together.  .  .  .  The 
Jews  do  express  these  three  several  soundings  that  they 
made  at  one  blowing  by  the  wonts  (translated)  '  An 
alarm  in  the  midst, and  a  plain  note  before  and  after  it;' 
which  our  Christian  writers  do  most  commonly  express 
by  faratantara,  though  that  word  seems  to  put  the 
quavering  sound  before  and  af^er,  and  the  plain  in  the 
midst,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  description  of  it.**  See 
New  Ykar,  Festival  of. 

In  addition  to  the  sacred  trumpets  of  the  Temple, 
whose  use  was  restricted  to  the  priesta,  even  in  war  and 
in  battle,  there  were  others  used  by  the  Hebrew  gener- 
als (Judg.  iii,  27).  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet  to  as- 
semble Israel  against  the  Moabites,  whose  king,  Kglon, 
he  had  lately  slain.  Gideon  took  a  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  each  of  his  people  one,  when  he  assaulted  the 
Midianites  (vii,  2,  16).  Joab  sounded  the  tnimpet  as 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  his  soldiers,  in  the  battle  against 
Abner  (2  Sam.  ii,  28),  in  that  .against  Absalom  (xviii, 
16),  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri  (xx,  22). 
See  War. 

In  Matt. vi, 2  we  read,"  When  thou doest  thine  alms, 
do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues,*'  and  most  expositors  have  regard- 
ed this  as  an  expression  derived  by  an  easy  metaphor 
from  the  practice  of  using  the  trumpet  to  proclaim  what- 
ever was  about  to  be  done,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
it  and  make  it  extensively  Jcnown.  Others,  however, 
refer  it  to  the  tnimpet-shai^ed  boxes  in  which  the  alms 
were  deposited  (see  above),  and  which  gave  a  ringing 
sound  as  the  coin  was  dropped  into  them.    See  Templk. 

TRUMPETS,  FKA8T  op  (nr!|-n  c'r,  Numb,  xxix, 
1 ;  Sept.  Tffifpa  <rf}fta<Ti'aQ ;  Vulg.  dies  dangoi-is  et  tubti- 

viyyufv ;  Mbbatum  memtninle  clangentibug  iubia :  in  the 
Mishna,  HS^'H  'CJK-i, «« ihe  beginning  of  the  .year"),  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri. 
It  difTered  from  the  ordinary'  festivals  of  the  new  moon 
in  several  important  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the 
seven  davs  of  Holv  Convocation.  See  Feast.  Instead 
of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a  day 
of  blowing  of  trum|)€ts."  In  addition  to  the  daily  sac- 
rifices and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the  first  of 
everj'  month  [see  New  Moos],  there  were  offered  a 
young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
with  the  accustomed  meat-offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 
offering  (Numb,  xxix,  1-6).  The  regular  moiithly  of- 
fering was  thus  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown  in 

the  Temple  on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet  (msSH) 
and  the  cornet  (181123  or  ■■^J?),  and  that  elsewhere  any 
one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a  cornet  (Keland,  iv,  7, 2; 
Carpzov,  p.  425 ;  Rosh  hath'Shatu  i,  2),  When  the  fes- 
tival fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the  trumpets  were  blown  in 
the  Temple,  but  not  out  of  it  {Rosh  hash-Shan,  iv,  1). 
See  JuBiLEBt 


It  haa  been  conjectured  that  Psa.  bcxxi,  one  of  the 
songs  of  Asaph,  was  composed  expressly  for  the  Feaat 
of  Trumpets.  The  psalm  is  used  in  the  service  fur  that 
day  by  the  modem  Jews.  As  the  third  verse  is  ren> 
dered  in  the  Sept.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  A.y.,  this  would 
seem  highly  probable — "Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the 
new  moon,  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast  day.** 
But  the  best  authorities  understand  the  word  translated 
new  moon  (HCS)  to  mean/uU  moon.  Hence  the  pealm 
would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service  for  one  of  the 
festivals  which  take  place  at  the  full  moon,  the  Passo- 
ver, or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Gcsenius,  Thesaur.a,v» ; 
fioaenmUller  and  HengstenU-rg  on  Psa.  Irxri). 

Various  meanings  have  been  as8igncd  to  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered  that  its  purpose  was 
to  awaken  the  |)eople  from  their  spiritual  slumber  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  humiliation  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, which  followed  it  within  ten  days.  This  mav  re- 
ceive  some  countenance  from  Joel  ii,  15,  "Blow  the 
tnimpet  ("^fi"^^)  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  as- 
sembly." Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  month  of  the  year, 
which  was  especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventh, 
and  because  it  containetl  the  Dav  of  Atonement  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius,  in  l^ev,  xriii^  24 ;  Bux- 
torf,  Syn,  Jud.  c.  24).  Philo  and  some  early  Christian 
writers  regarded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  0pp.  v,  46,  eil.  Tanch.;  Basil,  in 
Psa.  IxTxi ;  Theotioret,  Quast.  xxxii  in  Tjev.),  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  t^  call  in  question  the 
common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the 
festival  of  the  New-vearVdav  of  the  civil  year,  the  first 
of  Tisri,  the  month  which  commenced  the  sabbatical 
year  and  the  year  of  jubilee.  If  the  New-moon  Festi- 
val was  taken  as  the  consecration  of  a  natural  division 
of  time,  the  month  in  which  the  earth  yielded  the  last 
ripe  produce  of  the  seamn,  and  began  again  to  foster 
seed  for  the  supply  of  the  future,  might  well  be  regani- 
ed  as  the  first  month  of  the  vear.     The  fact  that  Tisri 

• 

was  the  great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  have  easily 
suggested  the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this  day 
the  finished  w^ork  of  creation,  when  the  eons  of  G^kI 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii,7).  The  Feast  of  Trump- 
ets thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Rosh  ha^-Shan.  i,  1  ; 
Hupfeld, De  Fest.  Heb.  ii,  IS;  Buxtorf, Syn.  Jvd.  c,  24}. 
It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  rabbins  that  on  this  day, 
every  year,  God  jtidges  all  men,  and  that  they  pass  be- 
fore him  as  a  fiock  of  sheep  pass  before  a  shepheni 
{Rosh  hash'Shan.  i,  2). — Smith.     See  Nkw  Year. 

Tmst  IN  God  signifies  confidence  in  or  depend- 
ence upon  him.  This  trust  ought  to  be  —  1.  Sin- 
cere and  unreserved,  not  in  idols,  in  men,  in  talents, 
riches,  power,  in  ourselves  part  and  in  him  part  (Prov. 
iii,  5-6);  2.  Universal  —  body,  soul,  circumstances  (1 
Pet.  V,  7);  3.  Perpetual  (Isa.  xxvi,  4);  4.  With  a  live- 
ly expectation  of  his  blessing  (Mic,  vii,  7).  The  encour- 
agement we  have  to  trust  in  him  arises — 1.  From  his  lib- 
erality (Kom.  viii,  32;  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  11);  2.  His  ability 
(James  i,  17):  8.  His  relationship  (Psa.  ciii,  13);  4.  His 
promise  (Isa.  xxxiii,  16);  5.  His  conduct  in  all  ages  to 
those  who  have  trusted  him  (Gen.  xlviii,  15, 16;  Psa. 
xxxvii,  25).  The  hnppiness  of  those  who  trust  in  him 
is  great,  if  we  consider,  1.  Their  safety  (cxxv,  1);  2. 
Their  courage  (xxvii,  1) ;  3.  Their  peace  (Isa.  xxvi,  3); 
4.  Their  character  and  fruitfulness  (Psa.  i,  8);  5.  Their 
end  (xxxvii,  37;  Job  v,  26). — Buck,  TheoL  Did.  s.  v. 
See  Faith. 

Trust-deeds  are  forms  of  conveyances  of  real  es- 
tate specifying  some  trust  for  which  the  property  is 
held.  At  an  early  period  of  his  history  Wesley  pub- 
lished a  model  deed  for  the  settlement  of  chapels,  to  the 
effect  that  the  trustees,  for  the  time  being,  shoukl  per- 
mit Wesley  himself,  and  such  other  persons  as  he  might 
from  time  to  time  appoint,  to  have  the  free  use  of  Mich 
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premties,  to  preach  therein  God's  word.  After  his  death, 
mnd  that  of  Charles  Wesley  aiid  William  Grimsbaw,  the 
chapels  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  such 
persons  as  might  be  appointed  at  the  yearly  conference 
of  the  people  c&Ued  Methodists^  provided  that  the  said 
persons  preached  no  other  doctrines  than  those  contain- 
ed in  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Test.,  and  in  his  four 
volumes  of  Sermons,  This  was  followed,  on  Feb.  28, 
nsi,  by  the  iJeed  o/  Declaration,  explaining  the  words 
''yearly  conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists." 
This  Deed  of  Dedaration  is  recognised  in  the  trust- 
deeds  of  all  the  chapels  built  by  the  Wesleyans.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  it  is  directed  that  the  fol- 
lowing trust-clause  shall  be  inserted  in  each  deed:  *^In 
trust,  that  said  premises  shall  be  lued,  kept,  maintained, 
and  dbposed  of  as  a  place  of  divine  worship  for  the  use 
of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  subject 
to  the  discipline,  usage,  and  ministerial  appointments 
of  aaid  Church,  as  from  time  to  time  authorized  and  de- 
clared bv  the  General  Conference  of  sai<l  Church,  and  the 
Annual  Conference  within  whose  bounds  the  said  prera- 
iaes  are  situate.  In  trust,  that  said  premises  shall  be  held, 
kept,  and  maintained  as  a  place  of  residence  f«»r  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  who  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  stationed  in  said  place;  subject  to 
the  usage  and  discipline  uf  said  Church,  as  fn>m  time 
to  time  authorized  and  declared  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  said  Church,  and  by  the  Anniuil  Cktnfereuce 
within  whose  bounds  said  premises  are  situate." 

Trustees  are  Church  officers  appointed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  holding  the  legal  title  to  Church  property,  and 
of  taking  care  thereof.  In  the  different  branches  of 
31  ethodism  there  are  some  differences  of  provision,  but 
in  general  principles  they  are  the  same.  In  the  Meth- 
odLst  Episcopal  Church  the  Discipline  says,  "  Each 
boani  of  trustees  of  our  Church  property  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  persons,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
two  thirds  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcfipal  Church."  Where  the  Church  has  not  received 
a  legal  act  of  incorporation  or  charter,  and  where  the 
law  of  the  state  does  not  specify  any  particular  mcnle  of 
electioiit^'the  trustees  are  elected  annually  by  the  Fourth 
Quarterly  Conference  .  .  .  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
preacher  in  charge,  or  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district. 
Where  the  state  or  territorv  directs  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion,  that  mode  must  be  strictly  observed;  and  where 
charters  of  incorporation  are  obtained,  they  specify  the 
particular  qimlilications  and  time  of  election  of  these 
officers." 

The  tnistees  have  the  charge  of  all  repairs  to  be 
ma<!e  on  Church  property,  and  of  all  financial  matters 
pertaining  to  ius  preservation ;  are  directed  by  the  Di»' 
cipliae  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Fourth  Quarter- 
ly Conference  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  property, 
expenditures  and  liabilities,  etc.;  and  are  held  amena- 
ble to  the  Quarterly  Conference  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  duty.  By  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference  of  1876  trustees  are  forbidden  to  '*  mortgage 
or  encumber  the  real  estate  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Church." 

TRUSTEES,  General  Board  of.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh,  in  1864, 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  report  a  plan  of  trus- 
teeship. The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
ia  eiibstantially  the  same  as  the  section  of  the  DUcipUne 
on  that  subject.  The  General  Conference  appointed  a 
board  whose  headquarters  should  be  at  Cincinnati,  and 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  title  of  '^  the  B<iard  of 
Trustees  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chureh  in  the  United  States,"  and  its  char- 
ter waa  recorded  July  11, 1865.  According  to  the  Dis- 
cipUme,  ^  The  duty  of  the  board  shall  be  to  hold  in  tru^t, 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  any 


and  all  donations,  bequests,  grants,  and  funds  in  tmst, 
etc,  that  may  be  given  or  conveyed  to  said  board,  or  to 
the  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church,  as  such,  for  any  be- 
nevolent object,  and  to  administer  the  said  funds,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  donors,"  etc 
Truth,  conformity  to  fact. 

1.  It  has  been  distinguished  by  most  philosophical 
writers,  according  as  it  respects  being,  knowledge,  and 
speech, into 

(1.)  Veritas  entis,  or  truth  of  the  thing.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  truth  is  in  tmth  of  being  —  that  truth  by 
which  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  by  which  it  has  its  own 
nature  and  properties;  and  has  not  merely  the  appear- 
ance, but  reality,  of  being.  Philosophy  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  being ;  and  if  there  were  no  real  being — that  is, 
if  truth  could  not  be  predicated  of  things— there  could 
be  no  knowledge. 

(2.)  Veritas  coffnitionis,  or  truth  of  knowledge  Truth, 
as  predicated  of  knowledge,  is  the  conformity  of  our 
knowledge  with  the  reality  of  the  object  known ;  for,  as 
knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  something,  when  a  thing 
is  known  as  it  is  that  knowledge  is  formally  true.  To 
know  that  tire  is  hot  is  true  knowledge.  Objective 
truth  is  the  conformity  of  the  thing  or  object  known 
with  true  knowledge. 

'  (3.)  Veritas  signi,  or  truth  of  the  sign.  This  consists) 
in  its  adequateness  or  conf<»rmity  to  the  thing  signified. 
The  truth  and  adequacy  of  signs  belong  to  enunciation 
in  logic 

2.  ScienHfic  tmth  consists  in  the  conformity  of  thoughts 
to  things;  and  moral  truth  lies  in  the  correspondence 
of  words  with  thoughts ;  while  logical  truth  depends  on 
the  self-consistency  of  thoughts  themselves. 

3.  Truth,  in  the  strict  lofficai  sense,  applies  to  propo- 
sitions, and  nothing  else ;  and  consists  in  the  conformity 
of  the  declaration  made  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
In  its  etymological  sense,  truth  signifies  that  which  the 
speaker  believes  to  be  the  fact.  In  this  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  a  lie,  and  may  be  called  moroL  Truth  is  not 
unfrequently  applied  to  arguments,  when  the  proper 
expressions  would  be  "  correct,**  "  conclusive,"  "  valid." 
The  use  of  truth  in  the  sense  of  reality  should  be  avoid- 
ed. People  speak  of  the  truth  or  falsify  of  facts;  where- 
as, properly  speaking,  they  are  either  real  or  fiuitious. 
It  is  the  statemeiU  that  is  true  or  false. 

4.  Necessary  truths  are  such  as  are  known  indepen- 
dently of  inductive  proof;  are  those  in  which  we  not  only 
learn  that  the  proposition  is  true,  but  that  it  must  be 
true;  are  those  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable, 
contradictor}',  impossible.  Contingent  truths  are  those 
which,  without  doing  violence  to  reason,  we  may  con- 
ceive to  be  otherwise. 

5.  Absolute  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  (lod,  the  ground 
of  all  relative  truth  and  being.  All  relative  truth  is 
partial  because  each  relation  presupposes  something 
which  is  not  relative.  As  to  us  relative  truth  is  par- 
tial in  another  sense,  because  the  relations  known  to  us 
are  affected  by  relations  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  even  as  relative  knowledge  is 
incomplete  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  parts.  At  the 
same  time,  relative  knowledge  is  real  knowledge ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  habitually  to  realize  in  consciousness 
that  it  is  partial,  it  would  be  strictly  true  so  far  as  it 
goes.  See  Blunt,  Did,  ofllist,  TheoL  s.  v. ;  Fleming,  To- 
cab,  of  Philos,  Sciences,  s.  v. 

6.  In  Scripture  language,  eminently,  God  is  tmth; 
that  is.  in  him  is  no  fallacy,  deception,  perverseness,  etc. 
Jesus  Christ,  being  God,  is  also  the  tmth,  and  is  the  true 
way  to  God,  the  true  representative,  image,  character, 
of  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  tmth, 
who  communicates  truth,  who  maintains  the  truth  in 
believers,  guides  them  in  the  tmth,  and  who  hates  and 
punishes  falsehood  or  lies,  even  to  the  death  of  the 
transigressor  (Psa.  xxxi,  5;  John  xiv,  6, 17;  Acts  v,  3, 
etc."). 

Especially  is  tmth  a  name  given  to  the  religion  of 
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Jesus,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the 
heathen.  As  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  system,  it  was 
M«  "  truth"  in  the  sense  of  "  reality/"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "emblems,"  symbols,  representations,  of  that 
reality;  from  the  *' shadow  of  good  things  to  come," 
contained  in  the  Levitical  law :  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
the  apostle  tells  us  "the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  ChrisL"  As  contrasted 
with  paganism,  Christianity  was  truth  opposed  to  false- 
hood. The  heathen  mythology  not  only  was  not  true, 
but  was  not  even  supposed  as  true :  it  not  only  deserved 
no  faith,  but  it  demanded  none.  Jesus  inaugurated  a 
new  way  of  propagating  a  religion,  by  inviting  converts 
not  to  conform  to  its  institutions,  but  to  "  believe"  and  to 
to  let  their  actions  be  agreeable  to  truth :  nothing,  then, 
was  more  natural  than  that  Christianitv  should  receive 
jiames  expressive  of  this  grand  peculiarity,  the  truth 
and  the  faith.  See  Whately,  Essays  on  D^ficuUiea  of 
6t,  Paulf  essay  i. 

Tryphse'na  (Tpv^atrn,  luxurious)^  a  person  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Tryphosa  (q.  v.),  the  two  be- 
ing Christian  women  at  Rome,  who,  among  those  that 
are  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  PauFs  letter  to  that 
city,  receive  a  special  salutation,  and  on  the  special 
ground  that  they  are  engaged  there  in  "laboring  in  the 
Lord"  (Rom.  xvi,  12).  A. I).  55.  They  may  have  been 
sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-dea- 
conesses, and  among  the  predecessors  of  that  large  num- 
ber of  ofUcifll  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  at  a  later  period  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl,  vi,  43) ;  for 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  at  that 
time  occupied  in  Christian  service  {tAq  Koinwra^), 
while  the  salutation  to  Persis,  in  the  same  verse,  is 
connected  with  past  service  (ijTig  iKonicuTEv), 

We  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister^workers 
of  the  apostolic  time;  but  the  name  of  one  of  them  oc- 
curs curiously,  with  other  names  familiar  to  us  in  Paul's 
epistles,  in  the  Apocryphal  Ads  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
See  TiiECLA  Legknd.  There  Trypbaena  appears  as  a 
rich  Christian  widow  of  Antioch,  who  gives  Thecla  a 
refuge  in  her  house,  and  sends  money  to  Paul  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  (see  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii,  371,  380). 
It  is  impossible  to  discern  any  trace  of  probability  in 
this  part  of  the  legend. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  "Cae- 
sar's household"  in  the  Vlgna  Codini,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  at  Rome,  contain  the  name  Tryphsena,  as  well 
as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  Philologus 
and  Julia  (  ver.  15 ),  and  also  Amplias  (  ver.  8 ).  See 
WoKlsworth,  Tour  in  Italy  (1862),  ii,  173.— Smith. 

Trypho,  an  eminent  man,  who  was  seized  as  a 
Christian  and  imprisoned  at  Nice,  about  A.l).  50,  in 
company  with  another^  named  Respicius.  They  were 
soon  after  put  to  the  rack,  which  tbey  bore  with  admi- 
rable patience  for  three  hours,  and  uttered  the  praises 
of  the  Almighty  the  whole  time.  They  were  then  ex- 
posed naked  to  the  severity  of  the  open  air,  which  be- 
numbed all  their  limbs,  as  it  was  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs,  s.  v. 

Try'phon  (TpvpiaVf  a  not  aufrequent  Greek  name 
of  the  later  age),  a  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  His 
proper  name  was  IHod^iis  (Strabo,  xvi,  2, 10 ;  Appian, 
JSyr,  68),  and  the  surname  Tryphon  was  given  to  him, 
or,  according  to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  power  (Livy,  Epit.  liii,  Iv).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cariana,  a  fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Apa- 
roea,  where  he  was  brought  up  (Strabo,  loc.  cit.).  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  Balas  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  (Appian,  loc.  cit,,  SovXoq  rStv  l5aai\kuv ;  Diodor. 
/v.  xxi,  ap.  Mnller,  liisL  Gr.  Fragm,  ii,  17,  oTparti' 
yoQ-,  1  Mace,  xi,  39,  rwv  irapd  'AX«$.) ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crown  of 
Syria  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  (ver.  13;  Diodor.  ^c.  cit.). 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage 
of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II  to  put  forward  the 


claims  of  Antiochus  Yly'tbe  young  son  of  Alexander  (i 
Mace  xi,  39),  H.C.  145.  •  After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from  De* 
metrius  by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king  was 
crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon,  howev^,  soon  revealed 
his  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fearing  the  oppo- 
sition of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession  of  his  person 
by  treachery  (xii,  39-50),  and  after  a  short  time  put 
him  to  death  (xiii,  23).  As  the  way  now  seemed  dear, 
he  murdered  Antiochus,  and  seized  the  supreme  power 
(ver.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
with  violence  and  rapacity  (ver.  34).  His  tyraimy 
again  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Demetrius,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  an  expedition  against  him  ( RC 
141),  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (xiv,  1^),  and  Try- 
phon retained  the  throne  ( Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Diodor. 
Leg.  xxxi),  till  Antiochus  VII,  the  brother  of  Deme- 
trius, drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  be  escaped  to  Or- 
thosia,  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace  xv,  10-14;  37-39),  KC 
139.  Not  long  afterwartls,  being  hard  pressed  by  An- 
tiochus, he  committed  suicide,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  (Strabo,  xiv. 
5,  2;  Appian,  Syr.  68,  'AvTio\o^ — rrci'vu  .  .  .  ovy 
TTOvtft  TToXKtfi).  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii,  7, 2)  adds  that  he 
was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made  his 
headquarters  (Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).  The  authority  of 
Tryphon  was  evidently  very  partial,  as  appears  fmm 
the  growth  of  Jewish  independence  under  Simon  Mac- 
cabsBus,  and  Strabo  describes  him  as  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  Cilician  piracy  (xiv,  3,  2).  His  name  oc^ 
curs  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  VI,  and  he  also  struck 
coins  in  his  own  name. — Smith.  See  Antioculs  ;  De- 
metrius. 


Coin  of  Tryphon. 

Trypho'sa  (Tpv^w^a,  luxurious),  a  Christian  fe- 
male at  Rome,  addressed  by  Paul  (Rom.  xvi,  12).  A.D. 
55.     See  Tryph^na. 

Tsab.    See  Tortoise. 

Tsabians  (from  K22C,  a  host)  were  those  who  wor- 
shipped the  heavenly  hosts,  that  being  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  in  which  idolatry  appeared.  This  species  of  idol- 
atr}'  first  prevailed  in  ChaldsBa,  whence  it  spread  over  all 
the  £ast^  passed  into  Egypt,  and  thence  found  its  way 
into  Greece.  The  sun,  moon,  and  each  of  the  stars  wa» 
believed  to  be  a  divine  intelligence,  who  exercised  a  con- 
stant influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  destinies  of 
men.— Blunt,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.v.     See  Sabians. 

Tsabua.    See  Hyena. 

Tsaphtsaphah.    See  Wilu>w. 

Tschirner.    See  Tzschirker. 

Tschornaboltzi  (or  rather  Tchemoltzt),  a  Russian 
sect,  the  members  of  which  refuse  to  take  an  oaih,  hold 
it  unlawful  to  shave  the  beard,  and  do  not  pray  for  the 
emperor  and  imperial  family  according  to  the  prescribeil 
form.  They  have  many  things  in  common  with  the 
other  sects,  and  believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  b  at 
hand.     See  Russian  Sects. 

Tseba.    See  Sabaotii. 

Tsebi.    See  Rok. 

Tselatsal.    See  Locust. 

Tsepha.    See  Cockatbice. 

Tsephardea.    See  Fkog. 

Tseri.    See  Balm. 

TBing-Chamun-Keaou,  or  Tea^ud  of  China 

(q.  v.). 

Tsinnin.    See  Thorn. 
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Tttlphoni    See  Addkr. 

Tsippor.    See  Sparhow. 

Tsirah.    See  Hornet. 

Tsiniph  (7)'f")"*:c),  or  aimgrctm,  is  a  Cabalistic  rule 

according  to  which  various  words  are  formed  through 
the  change  of  any  word  into  others  by  the  transposition 
of  the  component  letters.  Thus  n'^lZ?M*^2,  '*  in  the  be- 
ginning," has  been  aiiagramatized  OK  H'^^S, "  a  cove- 
nant of  fire,"  to  accord  with  Deut.  xxxiii,  2, "  from  his 
right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them."  In  a  Cabalistic 
book  entitled  D'^S'ip^P,  upwards  of  seventy  combina- 
tions of  this  single  word  are  formed  by  R.  Simeon  ben- 
JochaL  The  Cabaliiits  say  that  because  the  Hebrew 
letters  are  spiritual,  and  simple  figures,  they  can  there- 
fore be  construeil  in  diflferent  ways;  but  this  can  be  done 
in  any  language.  Thus  Herbert  anagraroatized  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  into  A  rmy,  as  seen  in  the  following  two  lines: 

"How  well  her  name  an  Army  doth  present, 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  hoattn  did  pitch  his  leut  !'* 
(RP.) 

Tsiyim.    See  Wilderness,  Beasts  of. 

Tsonkhapa, «  Thibetan  reformer  and  monk,  was 
bom  A.D.  1355,  in  the  district  of  Amdo.  He  strictly 
prohibited  ordinary  tricks  and  pretended  miracles  of 
charlatanism,  and  united  and  reconciled  the  dialectical 
and  mvstical  schools  of  modern  Buddhism.  He  also 
published  most  comprehensive  works.  His  innovations 
were  never  universally  acknowledged.  His  followers, 
however,  called  Gdukpa^  or  Galdaupa,  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  wear  a  yellow  garb,  the  others  having 
chosen  red.     See  Thibet. 

Tsor.    See  Flint. 

Taori.     See  Balm. 

Tu'bal  (Heb.  Tubal',  i^asift  [bnri  in  Gen.  x,  2; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  26;  xxxix,  1],  of  uncertain  signification; 
Sept.  6oj3«X,  except  in  Ezek.  xxxix,  1,  where  Alex. 
i^oj^p ;  Vulg.  Thubaly  but  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19,  Italia).  In 
the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  Genesis  and  I  Chron. 
Tubal  ia  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech  among  the 
sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x,  2;  1  Chron.  i,  v).  B.C  poet 
2514.  The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre:  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech  brought  slaves  and  copper  vessels 
to  the  Phcanician  markets  (Ezek.  xxvil,  13).  Tubal 
and  Javan  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19),  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  26 ;  xxxviii,  2,  8 ;  xxxix^  1),  are  nations  of  the 
north  (xxxviii,  15;  xxxix, 2).  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  6, 1) 
identifies  the  descendants  of  Tubal  with  the  Iberians, 
that  ia — not,  as  Jerome  would  understand  it,  Spaniards, 
but — the  inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  country'  between  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  modem  Georgia.  Knobel  connecta  these  Iberians 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  considers  the  Tibareni  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  this  widely  spread  Turanian 
family,  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Tubal  (  Vdlkiert({/el  d. 
Gem,  §  13).  Bochart  (PA^i^^,  iii,  12)  makes  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and  Tubal.  These 
two  Colchian  tribes  are  mentioned  together  in  Herodo* 
tus  on  two  occasions:  first,  as  forming  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth satrapy  of  the  Heraian  empire  (iii,  94),  and  again 
MS  being  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  under  the  command  of 
Ariomardus  the  son  of  Darius  (vii,  78).  The  Moschi 
and  Tibareni,  moreover,  are  "constantly  associated, 
imder  the  names  of  Muakai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions"  (Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  in  Rawlinson's 
iitrod,  i,  585).  The  Tibareni  are  said  by  the  scho- 
liast on  ApoUonius  Rhodius  (ii,  1010)  to  have  been 
a  Scythian  tribe,  and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are 
probably  to  be  referred  to  that  Turanian  people  who 
in  very  early  times  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 
region  between  the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  t,  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Rholiya,  was  hereditary  chief  of  Tu- 


bal (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  **  had  coltV 
vated  relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and  Vararat 
( Meshech  aud  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi  and  Armenia ), 
who  were  in  revolt  against  Astsyria,  and  thus  drew  upon 
Jiirosclf  the  hostility  of  the  great  king  {ibid,  i,  169,  note  3). 
In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  more  im- 
portant; and  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by  which  powerful  hordes 
of  Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in  his- 
tory we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  their  ancient  settlements,  and  occupying  mere- 
ly a  strip-  of  coast  along  the  Euxine.  Their  neighbors 
the  ChaldsBans  were  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  were  even 
more  closely  connected  than  at  a  later  period,  for  in 
Xenophon  we  find  them  separated  by  the  Macrones  and 
Mossynoeci  (^4  nab.  v,  5, 1 ;  Pliny,  vi,  4,  etc).  The  lim- 
its of  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  After 
a  part  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  on  their  retreat  with 
Xenophon,  had  embarked  at  Cerasus  (|)erhap8  near  the 
modem  KerasCln  Dere  Su),  the  rest  marched  along  the 
coast,  and  soon  came  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Mossy- 
noeci {Anab.  V,  4,  2).  They  traversed  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  this  people  in  eight  days,  and  then  came  to 
the  Chalybes,  and  after  them  to  the  Tibareni.  The 
eastern  limit  of  the  Tibareni  was  therefore  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  along  the  coast  west  of  Cerasus.  Two 
days*  march  through  Tibarene  brought  the  Greeks  to 
Cotyora  {ibid,  v,  5,  3),  and  they  were  altogether  three 
days  in  passing  through  the  country  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv,BO). 
Now  fmm  Cape  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to  Arrian 
{PeripL  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90  more  to  Co- 
tyora, and  60  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthi us,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  coast  line  of  240  stadia,  or  three  days'  march. 
Prof.  Rawlinson  {Herod,  iv,  181)  conjectures  that  the 
Tibareni  occupied  the  coast  between  Cape  VasCin  (Ja- 
sonium)  and  the  river  Melanthius  (Melet  Irmak) ;  but 
if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Boon  as  their 
western  boundary,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora,  and 
their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some  ten  miles  east 
of  the  Melet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  modem 
Aptar,  which  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from  that  river. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine 
says  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  formerly  dwelt  west  of  Co- 
tyora as  far  as  Polemonium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pule- 
man  chai,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Fatsah. 

In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an  inde- 
pendent tribe  (^Anab.  vii,  8, 25).  Long  before  this  they 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  which  was  a 
principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  rendered  their 
subjugation  by  Ass3'ria  more  easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted 
by  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  380,  note  1)  has  found  as  many 
as  twenty-four  kings  of  the  Tupkii  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. They  are  said  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  to  have 
been  rich  in  flocks  {A  rg.  ii,  377).  The  traffic  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  w^hich  the  people  of  Tubal 
supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13)  still 
further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  t^e  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus  furnished  the  most  beautiful  slaves,  and  that  the 
slave-traflSic  was  an  extensive  branch  of  trade  among 
the  Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iv,  38, 4 ;  Horace,  Ep.  i,  6, 39; 
Persius,  Sat,  vi,  77 ;  Martial,  Ep.  vi,  77 ;  x,  76,  et&X 
The  copper  of  the  Mossynceci,  the  neighbors  of  the  Tib* 
areni,  was  celebrated  as  being  extremely  bright  and 
without  any  admixture  of  tin  (Aristot.  De  Mir.  A  uwult. 
62) ;  and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  long  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal-smiths.  We 
must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of  Chalvar  in 
Armenia  (Hamilton,  Asia  Min.  i.  173). 

The  Arabic  version  of  (Jen.  x,  2  gives  Chorasan  and 
Cfiina  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  Eusebius  (see  Bo- 
chart) they  arc  lUyria  and  Thessaly.  The  Talmudists 
{YonMf  fol.  10, 2),  acconling  to  Bochart,  define  Tubal  as 
"the  home  of  the  Uniaci  ('^p'^'^dlK),"  whom  he  ia  in* 
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dined  to  identify  with  the  Huns  {Phalegy  iii,  12).  They 
roaVf  |)erhap8,  take  their  name  from  CEnoe,  the  raodem 
Uiiieh,  a  town  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  8ea, 
not  far  from  Cape  Yastkn,  and  80  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Tibareni.  In  the  Targum  of  R. 
Joseph  on  1  Chron.  (ed.  Wilkins)  X'^'^S'^P'^I  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and  Wilkins  renders  it  by 
Bithynia.  But  the  reading  in  this  passage,  as  well  as 
in  the  Taigums  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  x, 
is  too  doubtful  to  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  au- 
thority.—Smith.     See  Ethnology. 

m 

Tu'bal-cain  (Heb.  Tu'hul  Ka'yin,  ",';';?  b^sin,  ap- 
parently of  foreign  etymology ;  Sept.  6  OofltX ;  Vulg. 
Tubal  coin) J  the  son  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  by  his  wife 
Zillah  (Gen.  iv,  22).  B.C.  cir.  3700.  He  is  called  "a 
furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  and 
iron."  The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times  associates  him 
with  his  father's  scmg.  *' Lamech  was  blind/'  says  the 
story  as  told  by  Rashi,  "and  Tubal-cain  was  leading 
him ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  appeared  to  him  like  a 
wild  beast,  so  he  told  his  father  to  draw  his  bow,  and  he 
slew  him.  And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Cain  his 
ancestor,  he  smote  his  hands  together  and  struck  his  son 
between  them.  So  he  slew  him,  and  his  wives  with- 
draw from  him  and  he  conciliates  them."  In  this  storv 
TubaUcain  is  the  "young  man"  of  the  song.  Rashi  ap- 
parently considers  the  name  of  Tubal-cain  as  an  appel- 
lative, for  he  makes  him  director  of  the  works  of  Cain 
for  making  weapons  of  war,  and  connects  "Tubal"  with 
72ri,  tabbely  to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skilfully.  He 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  pointed  it  ^3iri,  tobelj  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Jose- 
phus.  According  to  the  writer  last  mentioned  {Ant.  i, 
2,  2),  Tubal-cain  was  distinguished  for  his  prodigious 
strength  and  his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremelv  obscure. 
Hasse  {Enldeckungen,  ii,  87,  quoted  by  Knobel  on  (icn. 
iv,  22)  identities  Tubal-cain  with  Vulcan;  and  Butt- 
mann  {Mythol.  i,  l&i)  not  only  compares  these  names, 
but  adds  to  the  comparison  the  TiK'^^viQ  of  Rhodes,  the 
first  workers  in  copper  and  iron  (Strabo,  xiv,  65*4),  and 
Dwalinn,  the  daemon  smith  of  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology. Gesenius  proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid 
word,  compounded  of  the  Pers.  lypal,  iron  slag,  or  scoria, 
and  the  Arab,  kain,  a  smith ;  but  this  etymology  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  Scythian  race  Tubal,  who  were 
coppersmiths  (Ezek.xxvii,  13),  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves in  connection  with  Tubal-cain. — Smith. 

Tuble'ni  (Jovfiirivoi ;  Alex.  Tovfivvoi ;  Vulg.  Tu- 
hiancei).  The  "Jews  called  Tubieni"  lived  about  Cha- 
rax,  750  stadia -from  a  strongly  fortified  city  called  Cas- 
pis  (2  Mace,  xii,  17).  They  were  doubtless  the  same 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns  of 
Toubion  (A.  V.  "Tobie"),  which  again  is  probably  the 
same  with  the  Tob  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test.— Smith. 

Tubingen  School,  Thk  Old.  The  origin  of  this 
school,  which  became  so  noteworthy  a  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Protestant  theology  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  centuri',  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  per- 
sonality and  influence  of  G.  C.  Storr  (q.  v.),  pmfessor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  cimrt-preacher  at  Stuttgart.  This  scholar  gather- 
ed about  him  a  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  impressed 
with  the  broad  culture  and  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive learning  as  well  as  logical  arrangement  and  ex- 
traordinary clearness  of  his  lectures,  and  whom  he  capti- 
vated by  his  evident  piety,  dignified  demeanor,  and  un- 
var>'ing  kindness.  Storr*s  dominant  elements  of  char- 
acter, whether  as  a  man  or  a  scholar,  were,  however, 
wholly  of  the  objective  class.  His  piety  was  not  the 
expression  of  pn>found  religious  feeling,  but  of  rigidly 
earnest  and  conscientious  principle;  and  as  his  heart 
lacked  fervor,  so  his  intellect  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion and  the  trtie  speculative  quality.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  a  period  of  unrest.    The  orthodoxy 


of  Brentius  and  Jakob  Andreft  was  b^inhing  to  loosen 
its  hold  upon  the  times.  J.  W.  Jfiger,  the  learned  chan- 
cellor (1702-20),  had  ventured  upon  the  innovation  of 
intro<lucing  a  more  attractive  method  in  theology  than 
that  in  vogue.  Pfaff  and  Weismann  also  broke  away 
from  the  polemical  methtxls  of  orthodoxy,  and  sought 
to  impart  greater  simplicity  and  life  to  theological  in- 
struction. In  another  direction,  the  so-called  enlight- 
enment or  neology  of  the  18th  century  was  gaining 
prominence  and  power,  and  was  rejecting  not  merely 
the  form,  but  the  substance,  of  the  orthodox  teachingsk. 
Storr  was  not  able  to  denv  that  the  crisis  which  had 
come  u|ion  theology  had  its  origin  in  very  adequate 
causes ;  but  he  could  not  fully  accept  all  its  results,  and 
therefore  assumed  a  posititm  midway  between  the  cc»n- 
tending  part  ieSi  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  old  orthodox  theology  while  adopting  mncb 
of  the  methods  of  the  new.  He  endeavored  to  Ixise  his 
teaching  wholly  on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  that  purpofse 
brought  together  a  mass  of  isolated  passages  to  serA-e 
as  the  basis  of  his  theology;  but  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture,  of  its  living  combi- 
nation into  separate  principles,  and  of  a  consequent  ge- 
netic unfolding  of  scriptural  truths.  Baur  strikingly 
remarks  that  Storr  recognised  no  canon,  but  only  pas- 
sages, of  the  Scriptures.  His  system  was  furthermore 
impaired  by  the  Pelagianizing  tendency  of  bis  mind, 
which  led  him  to  tone  down  the  contrast  between  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  and  to  make 
grave  concessions  to  neology  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  atonement  and  of  the  person  of  Chri»t. 
His  great  object  was  to  render  Christianity  plausible  to 
the  destructive  criticism  of  his  time;  and  the  endeavor 
to  realize  that  object  occasioned  in  his  bearing  a  cer- 
tain indecision  and  ambiguity  of  manner,  so  that  his 
theology  is  made  to  seem  forced  and  constrained,  (ireat 
attention  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  unimportant  and 
particular  ideas,  while  the  thought  of  a  connected  and 
organic  system  of  Christianity  has  no  proper  recogni- 
tion in  his  works.  This  disposition  to  expend  eflbrt 
upon  subordinate  details  is  apparent  in  all  his  works, 
and  especially  in  his  criticism  of  Kant's  Reliffiom  irnier^ 
haUb  der  Grenzen  der  reinen  Ventunfi,  and  in  the  works 
he  aimed  against  the  "accommodation  hypothesis"  of 
Semler,  Teller,  and  others.  It  was  bis  misfortune  to 
want  the  historical  sense,  and  that  attitude  of  imparti- 
alitv  towards  doctrine  which  would  have  enable<l  hira 
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to  discover  the  gradual  development  of  scriptural  truth. 
His  system  of  Christian  dogmatics  and  ethics  aims  to 
be  simply  a  bringing-together  and  connecting  of  the 
results  of  exegesis ;  and  this  aim  is  realized  by  the  mo- 
saic-like  collocation  of  isolate<l  passages  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  justify  the  above  criticism  of  Baur  that  Storr 
had  no  authoritative  rule,  but  only  a  fragmentary*  view 
of  Scripture.  In  this  way  he  gave  expression  to  the 
principle  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  upon  which  he 
professed  to  erect  his  entire  system. 

The  school  of  Storr  was,  more  fmrticularly,  composed 
of  Johann  Friedrich  Flatt,  Friedrich  Gottlieb  SUsskind, 
and  Karl  Christian  Flatt,  all  of  them  pupils,  successors, 
and  in  part  colleagues  of  Storr  in  the  theological  facul- 
ty (for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  scholars,  see 
the  articles  under  their  names).  The  older  Flatt  was 
an  acute  and  learned  man,  exceedingly  conacicntioiia 
and  careful,  naturally  cheerful,  bu^  infirm  in  body  and 
greatly  afiflicted  by  repeatetl  sorrows,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  developed  a  measure  of  irritability  and  mel- 
ancholy in  his  disposition.  He  left  lectures  on  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  were  pub- 
lished from  notes  by  his  pupils.  SUsskiild  devoted  hia 
scientific  activity  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  funda- 
mental questions  in  doctrines  and  apologetics  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  philosophy  cnrrent  in  his 
day.  Against  Kant  and  Fichte  he  discussed  the  ofllce 
and  the  limitations  of  reason,  and  against  Schelling  h« 
endeavored  to  secure  the  t  heist ic  basis  of  Christianity. 
His  investigi^tions  in  the  line  of  doctrine  were  chiefly 
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ooucerned  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  remission  of 
penalty.  He  also  discassed,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  the 
theology  of  8chleiermacher  ( see  SUsskind,  VermischU 
SchriJieHj  1881).  His  leading  personal  traits  were  great 
intellectual  penetration  and  energy  of  the  will,  united 
with  sternness  of  manner  and  the  utmost  conscientious- 
ness of  spirit.  He  was  a  master  in  logic,  bold  and  con- 
fident in  debate,  the  dialectician  of  his  school.  His 
ability  was  nevertheless  impaired  by  the  lack  of  spec- 
alative  power  and  depth.  The  younger  Flatt  was  rath- 
er a  receptive  than  an  independently  creative  charac- 
ter. His  earliest  work  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Kantian  theory  of  atonement,  according  to  which  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  determined  by,  and  consequent  on, 
the  measure  of  moral  reformation,  is  not  the  only  rea- 
sonable, but  also  the  only  allowable,  view  under  the 
New  TesL  He  was  induced  to  retract  the  teachings  of 
that  book,  and  in  time  became  wholly  identified  with 
the  tendency  of  Storr  and  the  elder  Flatt. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  theologians  lay  in  the  ab- 
stract theism  beyond  which  they  were  not  able  to  ad- 
vance by  reason  of  the  want  of  true  philosophical  sense. 
They  employed  a  pitiless  logic  to  expose  the  gaps  and 
weaknesses  of  transcendental  speculation,  but  failed  to 
attain  to  a  living  apprehension  of  their  own  theism; 
and,  while  they  defended  their  theory  of  revelation  with 
the  utmost  tenacity,  they  rendered  that  theory  thor- 
oughly intolerable  to  reason  by  numerous  provisos,  ex- 
planations, and  modifications.  This  criticism  applies 
to  everything  which  is  peculiar  to  their  teaching,  and 
indicates  what  is,  more  than  any  other  feature,  the 
characteristic  of  their  school. 

AfBlisted  to  this  school,  though  less  closel}'  than  the 
men  already  named,  was  Enist  Gottlieb  Bengel,  pro- 
fessor of  historical  theology  at  Tubingen.  This  scholar 
passed  beyond  the  ordinary  favorable  attitude  of  the 
school  of  Storr  in  his  fondnc»  for  Sociuian  views,  and 
was  also  a  Kantianizing,  rationalizing  supranatural- 
i^.  So  firmlv  was  he  intrenched  in  such  views  that 
he  steadily  refused  to  be  influenced  by  any  new  ten- 
dency which  the  changing  philosophy  of  a  new  rera 
might  bring  to  bear  upon  theological  inquir\'.  He 
scarcely  indicated  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  prevented  the  appointment  of 
Bockshammer  —  who  had  written  an  unusually  able 
work  on  the  freedom  of  the  will — to  the  facultv  as 
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the  successor  of  the  elder  Flatt,  because  of  Bocks- 
hammer's  departure  from  the  old  plan  to  which  Ben- 
gel  was  committed.  Other  adherents  of  this  school, 
as  Steudel,  Christian  Friedrich  Schmid,  etc.,  remained 
more  faithful  to  the  Stornan  ideas  in  some  respects,  but 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  led  away  from  the 
tradiiional  position  of  the  Tubingen  *school  through  the 
influence  of  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  New  men, 
new  tendencies,  new  methocls,  have  taken  the  place  of 
tbe  old,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  external  fact,  but 
even  as  regards  the  results  of  what  was  at  one  time  a 
noteworthy  factor  in  the  devslopraent  of  theological 
science.  The  Tubingen  school  has  produced,  upon  the 
whole,  effects  much  less  important  to  such  development 
than  its  prominence  would  seem  to  warrant. 

See  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop,  s,  v.,  and  the  various 
names  mentioned  in  this  article  in  Herzog  and  this  Cy- 
clopadia*    See  also  Rationalism. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  Thk  New.  A  very  differ- 
ent aera  was  inaugurated  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
on  the  appointment  of  F.  C.  Baur  (q.  v.)  as  professor 
«»f  theology  in  1826.  He  began  to  attack  the  objective 
positions  of  Christianity  through  the  Pauline  epistles, 
selecting  some  of  these  only  as  authentic,  and  pointing 
out  alleged  discrepancies  between  them  and  other  parts 
of  the  New-Test,  history.  His  theory,  which  is  summed 
up  in  his  work  on  the  apostle  Paul,  is,  in  brief,  that,  tak- 
ing the  epiiitles  to  the  Galatians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Corinthians  especially  as  guides,  we  find  therein  "ex- 
posed tbe  fact  that  there  were  two  parties  in  tbe  early 


Church,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine.  These  strug- 
gled for  supremacy,  and  the  conflict  was  a  long  one. 
Peter  was  a  thorough  Jew,  and  his  side  predominated 
even  after  the  death  of  the  principal  combatants.  Ju- 
daism was  tbe  cradle  of  Christianity;  and  the  latter 
was  only  an  earnest,  restless,  reformatory  branch  of  the 
former.  But  it  was  not  an  ofishoot  as  yet,  for  Christi- 
anity was  essentially  Jewish  all  through  its  first  histor- 
ic period.  The  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Test., 
which  constitute  the  chief  literature  of  the  first  two 
centuries,  are  the  literary  monument  of  Christianity 
while  it  was  yet  undeveloped  and  undetached  from  Ju- 
daism. These  writings  ir^  the  mediatmg  theology  of 
those  distant  days.  The  Petrine  party  was  very  strong 
until  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  yield  to,  or  rather  harmonize  with,  the  Pauline. 
Many  causes  contributed  to  bring  the  two  factions  to- 
gether. There  was  an  absence  of  growth  quite  incom- 
patible with  their  respective  strength.  Alone,  they 
were  almost  unable  to  brave  the  storm  of  ()er8ecution. 
Finally,  for  the  sake  of  security  and  propagation,  they 
laid  down  their  weapons  and  united  under  one  banner. 
From  this  union  came  the  subsequent  growth  of  Chris- 
tianitv.  The  canonical  works  so  much  revered  bv  the 
Church  had  been  written  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties.  Since  the  enmity  has  been  de- 
stroyed, their  literary  productions  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  history.  The  Church  is  therefore  much 
mistaken  in  attaching  importance  to  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  were  written  for  a  timeserving  end,  and  are  quite 
unworthy  of  tbe  interest  which  we  attach  to  them." 

It  is  obvious  how  destructive  to  the  essential  faith 
of  Christians  were  these  positions,  and  yet  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  they  were  broached  with  so  much  assurance,  * 
although  based  upon  so  trivial  a  comparison  of  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  a  numerous  circle  of  disciples 
clustered  around  Baur,  and  they  enjoyed  his  leadership 
until  his  death,  in  1860.  But  the  writings  of  both  the 
master  and  his  school  were  quickly  answered  by  the 
best  theologians  of  Germany,  such  as  Thiersch,  Dorner, 
Leckler,  Lange,  Schafi^,  BIcek,  Hase,  Bunsen,  and  'I  isch- 
endorf.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  insinuations,  suspicions, 
and  criticisms  of  Baur  were  for  a  long  time  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  truth.  The  authors  of  the  move- 
ment were  disciples  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Their 
aim  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  natu- 
ral causes  alone.  In  this  endeavor  they  but  reproduced 
in  a  new  and  ingenious  form  the  exploded  infidelity  of 
a  former  age.  And  the  primitive  doctrine  of  supranat- 
uralisro  was  again  defended  by  an  appeal,  as  of  old  and 
ever,  to  facts  of  the  inspired  records  and  the  instinctive 
convictions  of  humanity.  Yet  some  of  its  champions 
in  this  contest  were  themselves  unconsciously  infected 
more  or  less  by  the  insinuating  influences  of  the  new 
scepticism,  and  were  led  to  make  concessions  which 
later  and  sounder  theologians  have  seen  to  be  unneces- 
sarv  and  untenable. 

Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  the  fundamental  doc- 
uments of  Christianity  was  resumed  in  a  still  more  vir- 
ulent form  by  D.  F.  Strauss  (q.  v.),  on  his  appointment 
to  tbe  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen  in  1832,  and  cul- 
minated in  his  famous  Lehen  Jesv,  which  boldly  im- 
pugns the  historical  tnith  of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  the 
discussion  of  the  controversy  resulting,  see  Mythi- 
cal Theory.  A  strong  reaction  has  long  since  set  in 
against  these  negative  views,  even  in  Tubingen  itself, 
so  that  what  has  recently  been  known  as  "  the  Tubin- 
gen theology"  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
See  Hurst,  Hui,of  Rationalismj  p.  280  sq.;  Cook,  At  on- 
day  Lectures,  ser.  i ;  Fisher,  Supernal,  Origin  of  Christ 
tuinify,  p.  xxxv.     See  Nkoix>gy. 

Tuob,  JoHANN  Christian  Friedrich,  a  Protestant 
divine  of  Germany,  was  born  Dec  17,  180C,  at  Quedlin- 
burg.  Having  prepared  himself  fur  the  univernity  at 
the  gymnasium  in  Nordhausen,  he  went  in  1828  to 
Halle,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gescnius. 
Here  he  also  commenced  his  lectures  on  Oriental  Ian- 
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goages  and  Old-Teat,  exegesis.  lil  1889  the  Zurich 
University  made  him  licentiate  of  theolog>%  while  the 
philosophical  faculty  of  Halle  appointed  him  extraordi- 
nary professor.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  Leipsic,  and 
was  made  ordinary  professor  in  1848,  having  shortly  be- 
fore been  honored  with  the  doctorare  by  the  Tubingen 
faculty.  In  1853  he  was  made  third  professor  and  can- 
on of  Zeitz,  and  died  as  first  professor,  April  12,  1867. 
His  main  work  is  his  leanied  Commentary  on  Genesis 
(HaUe,  1838;  2d  ed.  1871).  He  also  published  Com^ 
tiuntationis  de  Lipsiensi  Codioe  Pentat€uchi  Hi/ri  Mami" 
scripto  Particula  I  (Lips.  1849): — Commentationts  Geo- 
graphicce.  Pars  t,  De  Nino  Vrbe  A  mmadrersiones  tres 
(ibid.  1845) : — Reise  des  Sheikh  Ibrahim  el-Khijari  et- 
Afedem  durch  einen  Theil  Paiasttnas  (ibid.  I860) : — Com- 
metUatio  de  MaitraXut^  tv  'Af)/3^Xo(C>  1  Mace,  ixj  2 
(ibid,  1853):— />«!  UinmelfahH  Jesu  (ibid.  1857):— 
Qucestiones  de  Flavii  Joaephi  Libris  Uistoricis  (ibid. 
1859 ) :  —  Quastiones  de  Flavii  Josephi  loco  B,  J, 
iv,  8,  2  (ibid.  1860).  See  Flint.  BibL  Jud,  iii,  450; 
Zuchold,  biU.  TkeoL  ii,  1352;  TheoL  Universal- Lear. 
8.  V. ;  H ilgenfeld,  Zeitschri/i^  1 87 1 ,  pt.  iii ;  Diestel,  Gesch. 
d,  vdten  Testaments  in  der  christL  Kircke,  p.  613,  648, 
730 ;  Literarischer  Handweiserjur  das  kathol.  Deutsch- 
land,  1867,  p.  266.     (R  P.) 

Tncher,  Christoph  Karl  Gottlieb  von,  a  fa- 
mous jurist  of  (rermany,  was  born  May  14,  1798,  at 
Nuremberg.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Krlangen, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  after  having  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  his  profession,  he  died  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  17,  1877.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing hymnological  works:  Schatz  des  evangelischen 
Kirchewfesanges^  cfer  Melodie  und  Hartnonie  nacK  aus 
den  Quellen  des  16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  geschop/f,  etc. 
(Stutt.  1840) : — Schatz  des  evangelischen  Kirrhengesangs 
im  1.  Jahrhundert  der  Reformation  (Leips.  1848, 2  vols). 
(B.P.) 

Tucker,  Abraham,  a  metaphysical  writer,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1705,  and  was  educated  at  Bishop's 
Stortfurd  School  and  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He 
studied  for  a  while  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  not 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  died  in  1774.  He  published, 
Free -trill,  Fore-knoirledge,  and  Fate;  a  Fragment  by 
Edicard  Search  (Lond.  1763,  8vo): — Afan  in  Quest  of 
Himself  or  a  Defence  of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human 
Mind  or  Self  etc.,  by  Cuthbert  Comment,  Gent.  (  1763, 
8vo).  His  great  work,  however,  is  The  Light  of  Nat- 
ure Purstted,  by  Edward  Search  (1768-78;  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1831,  4  vols.  8vo,  with  later  editions,  and  an 
abridgment  by  William  Hazlitt,  1807,  8vo).  Sec  AUi- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tucker,  Elijah  W.,  a  Ongregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  March  31,  1810.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  graduated  at  Brown 
University'  in  1838,  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1841,  and  labored  at  South  New  Market,  N.  H., 
in  1841  sq.;  Chatham,  Mass.,  in  1846  sq.;  Essex, 
Conn.,  in  1852;  (ioshen,  Conn.,  1853-58;  Preston,  Conn., 
1858-65;  and  Northfield,  Conn.,  in  1865,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  6,  1866.  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  direct,  earnest  preach- 
er, and  a  sympathetic,  watchful  pastor.  Kevivals  re- 
sulted from  his  labors  in  almost  every  field.  See  Cong. 
Quarterly,  1867,  p.  46. 

Tucker,  Elisha,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rensselaerville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24, 
1794.  His  early  education  was  limited.  He  began  to 
preach  in  1816,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Coventry,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19, 
1818.  Here  he  .continued  with  great  success  until  Aug. 
12, 1822,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo  from  September,  1881,  until 
October,  1836;  then  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  until  May,  1841 ;  and  of  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York  city,  until  1848.  In 
1851  bis  health  became  very  much  impaired,  and  he 


began  travelling  in  the  hope  of  improving  it,  but  died 
Dec  29, 1858.  He  was  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  five 
of  whom  entei^  the  ministry.  Dr.  Tucker  published 
a  Sermon  Delivered  at  Fredonia  at  the  Ordination  of 
Mr.  Jarius  Bandy  (1826).  See  Sprague,  i4  nnab  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  667. 

Tucker,  Joslah,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Laugheme,  Carmarthenshire,  in  171 1.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1737 
became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bristol,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  minor  canon  in  the  caihedrsl 
of  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Catcott,  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  in  1758  was  created  dean  of 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Tucker  was  an  able  advocate  of  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  bold  and 
determineil  in  the  principles  which  he  advocated.  He 
died  Nov.  4,  1799.  He  wrote,  The  ElemetUs  of  Com-- 
merce  and  Theory  of  Taxes  (Bristol,  1753,  4to): — Six 
Sermons  (1772,  ]2mo): — four  tracts,  etc.,  on  political 
and  commercial  subjects  (Glouces.  1774, 8vo) : — besides 
Treatises,  etc  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUi- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tucker,  Levi,  D.D.,a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
Schoharie  Ciounty,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1804.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Hamilton  Institution,  graduated  June 3. 1829, 
and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  wasonlained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.  In  the  summer  of  1831  he 
accepted  a  call  to  settle  at  Blockley  (now  West  Phila- 
delphia), Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  success,  act- 
ing also  for  a  while  as  agent  of  the  Baptist  Educational 
Society  of  that  state,  until  the  spring  of  1836,  when  he 
removed  to  Cleveland,  O.  After  remaining  there  seven 
years,  he  was  for  a  while  pastor  of  the  Washington 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  and  on  Dec  29,  1(^8, 
became  pastor  of  the  Bowdoin  Place  Church,  Boston. 
His  health  having  become  greatly  impaired,  he  re- 
signed his  charge  in  September,  1852,  and  took  a  jour- 
ney to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  whence  he 
returned  in  the  early  part  of  August^  1853,  and  died 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  mouth.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  786. 

Tucker  (or  Tooker),  WilUaoD,  D.D.,  a  learned 
English  divine  of  the  I6th  century,  was  bom  at  Exeter. 
He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  was  ad- 
mitted perpetual  fellow  in  1577.  In  1585  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstable,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  was  eventually  made  chaplain  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  Dr.  Tucker  afterwards  became  prebendary 
of  Salisbur}',  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1594.  He 
was  made  canon  of  the  church  at  Exeter,  and  was  in- 
stalled dean  of  Lichfield,  Feb.  21,  1604.  He  died  at 
Salisbury,  March  19, 1620.  Dr.  Tucker  was  esteemed 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  He  was  an  able 
divine,  a  person  of  great  gravity  and  piety,  and  well 
read  in  curious  and  critical  authors.  His  publications 
are,  Charisma,  sire  RubiUum  SanUatum  Gratia,  etc 
(I»nd.  1597,  4to),  a  historical  defence  of  the  power  of 
royally  to  cure  the  king's  evil: — Of  the  Fabric  of  the 
Church  and  Churchmen^s  Living  (ibid.  1604, 8vo)  i—Sim' 
gulare  Certamen  cum  Martino  Becano  Jentita  (ibid* 
161 1,  8vo),  written  in  defence  of  Jaraes  I  against  Becan 
and  Bellarminc  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  iJict.  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Tuckerman,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1778,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1798.  After  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology,  under  Rev.  Thomas  Thacher 
of  Dedham,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  in 
Chelsea,  Nov.  4,  1801.  While  at  Chelsea,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  temptations  and  necessities  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  in  the  winter  of  1811-12  he  founded 
the  first  society  for  the  relicrious  and  moral  impmrc- 
ment  of  seamen.  In  1816  Mr.  Tuckerman  visited  Eng- 
land in  search  of  health,  but  soon  retumed  without  hav- 
ing experienced  much  apparent  advantage  ftnm  his 
tour.    Uo  resigned  hb  charge  at  Chelsea  in  18S6, 
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Iffeaching  hU  farewell  sermon  on  Nov.  4.  Hd  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  work  as  minister  at  large  in 
Boston,  devoting  himself  to  the  visitation  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1883  he 
again  went  to  Euiopey  returning  in  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  Havana,  whither  be  had  gone  for  his  health, 
April  20,  1840.  He  published  a  large  number  of  Ser- 
wtonSy  Letters,  Essays,  etc  (1800-38).  See  Sprague,  An- 
naU  of  the  A  mer,  Puiptt,  viii,  345. 

Tuckney,  Anthony,  a  learned  Nonconformist  di- 
vine of  England,  was  born  at  Kirton,  Lincolnshire,  in 
September,  1599.  He  was  matriculated  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  at  fourteen,  received  his  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1620,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  three 
years  after.  In  1627  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
became  assistant  to  the  famous  vicar  John  Cotton,  upon 
whose  departure  he  was  chosen  to  the  vicarage.  When 
the  assemblv  of  divines  met  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Tuck- 
ney  was  one  of  the  two  nominated  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Michael 
Quenie's,  Cbeapside.  In  1645  he  was  appointed  master 
of  £manuel  College,  but  did  not  entirely  reside  on  this 
employment  nntil  1648,  when,  being  chosen  vice-chan-  i 
cellor,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  the  year  after.  In  1658  he  was 
chosen  master  of  St.  John's,  and  two  years  after  regius 
professor  of  divinity.  At  the  Restoration  complaints 
were  made  by  royalisffl  against  Mr.  Tuckney,  fvho  re- 
signed both  positions  June  22, 1661,  receiving  a  pension 
of  XlOO  per  year.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  re- 
tirement, mostly  in  London.  Although  appointed  com- 
miflsionerat  the  Savoy  Conference,  he  never  attended  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  plague  he  lived  at  Colwich  Hall,  near  j 
Xottingham,  where  he  was  troubled  and  confined,  but 
was  discharged  in  a  few  months.  Upon  the  passage  of 
the  Five-mile  Act  he  remove<i  to  Oundle,  and  thence 
to  Warmington,  Northamptonshire.  After  the  fire  of 
London  he  removed  to  Stockerston,  Leicestershire,  and 
then  to  Tottenham,  and  in  1669-70  to  Spitalyard,  where 
he  died  in  February,  1670.  He  wrote.  Sermon  on  Jer, 
vUi,  22  (Lond.  1648, 4to) :— Arc  Sermons  (1656, 12mo) : 
— /'or/y  Sermons  (1676,  4to),  published  by  his  son: — 
Letters,  etc  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  AUibone, 
IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tndehope,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
-was  bom  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  Aug.  19, 1801 ;  graduated 
at  the  Univeroity  of  Glasgow  in  April,  1822;  studied 
theology  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Relief  Synod  in 
Paisley;  was  licensed  by  the  Relief  Presbytery  of  (ilas- 
^w  in  1828,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  An- 
nan, in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  14, 1834.  In  1838 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  remained  till  1849.  He  dieil  Dec.  6, 1861.  He  was 
an  instructive  preacher,  and  his  sermons  to  children 
were  speciallv  successful  efforts.  See  Wilson,  iVe»6. 
nitt.  AlmanJc,  1863,  p.  214. 

Tudela,  Hknjamin  {ben-Jonah)  of,  the  famous  Jcw- 
lah  traveller  of  the  Titb  century,  is  known  for  his  research- 
es on  the  state  of  the  various  colonies  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  From  1165 
to  1173  he  travelled  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  published  his  results  in  his  Massaoth,  or 
ftinerariain  of  fienjanUn,  Among  Christians  the  book 
has  not  been  favorably  received.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  its  complexion  is  Jewish — recording  in  every 
place  of  his  arrival  the  census,  condition,  and  leading 
names  of  his  nation;  scarcely  ever  noticing  the  objects 
which  usually  invite  the  attention  of  Gentile  travellers, 
such  as  customs,  climate,  language,  politics,  history,  etc 
lo  the  second  place,  he  commits  numerous  errors  in 
datee  and  names  when  he  does  refer  to  (ventile  histor>' ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  farther  he  advances  from  home,  the 
more  wonderful  are  his  reporta  concerning  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  the  Jews.  These  considerations  have  in- 
duced every  one  of  his  translators  to  believe  that  he 


never  quitted  Spain,  but  mad^  a  compilation  of  all  the 
travellers'  tales  he  could  gather  respecting  foreign  lands. 
On  the  other  hand.  Gibbon  (Decline,  v,  B48,  Milman's  ed.) 
remarks, "  The  errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  deny  the  reality  of  his  travels.^' 
In  our  days,  however,  deeper  investigation  has  certified 
the  reality  of  the  voyage,  and  the  actual  truth  of  many 
of  its  details,  which  are,  however,  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  fabulous,  and  accompanied  by  many  incredible 
tales.  This  curious  book  of  travels  was  edited,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  by  Arias  Montanus  at  Antwerp  in 
1622,  and  by  L'Empereur  at  Leyden  in  1633 ;  with  an 
English  translation  it  was  published  in  Purchases  Pil" 
grims  (Lond.  1626,  ii,  1437);  by  Harris,  in  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  (ibid.  1744-48),  i,  546-555;  by 
Gerrons  (ibid.  1784) ;  by  Pinkerton,  in  his  CoUed.itm  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  WbrW(ibid.  1804-14),  vol.  vii; 
and  in  Bohn's  Harly  Travels  in  Palestine  (ibjd.  1848,  p. 
63-126).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Asher,  The  Itinerary 
of  Rabbi  Bet^anun  ofTudela  (translated,  etc. ;  voL  i,  bib- 
liography and  translation,  Lond.  and  Bcrl.  1840 ;  vol.  ii, 
notes  and  essays,  ibid.  1841).  A  French  translation  is 
given  in  Bergeron,  Collection  de  Voyages,  faUs  princi" 
palement  en  Asie,  dans  les  XII',  XI IP,  XI V,  et  XV' 
Siecles  (the  Hague,  1735,  2  vols.) ;  by  Barratier  (Amst. 
1784, 2  vols.) ;  another  transl.  appeared  at  Paris  in  1830; 
a  Dutch  transl.  by  Bara  (ArasL  1666) ;  and  a  German 
transl.  in  Jewish  characters  by  Arfoich  (Frankf.-on-the-M. 
171 1).  See  FUrst,  BibLJwL  i,  117  sq.;  De'  Rossi,  Dizio- 
nario  Storico,  p.  821  sq.  (Germ,  transl.) ;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden,  ^'i,  214;  Braunschweiger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  d, 
roman.  Siaaien,  p.  154;  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  Israeliten,  p. 
289,  871^20 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s,  Sekfen,  ii,  54 ; 
iii,  363;  Basnage,  flistoire  des  Juifs,  p.  617  (Taylor^s 
transl.) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  288  sq. ; 
Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  67 ;  Finn,  Sephar^ 
dim,  p.  210  sq.;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Lit- 
erafure,  p.  259;  Adams,  History  of  the  Jews  (Boston, 
1812),  i,  238  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Tudor,  Salatiiikl,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  in  1789.  Converted 
when  a  youth,  he  labored  as  a  local  preacher  for  eleven 
years,  and  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  0>n- 
ference  in  1827.  In  1829  his  health  declined ;  in  1830 
he  was  a  superannuate,  and  he  died  Nov.  26  of  the  same 
year.  As  a  preacher  he  was  acceptable  and  useful. 
"His  end  was  peaceful  and  glorious."  See  Minutes  of 
Armual  Conferences,  1832,  p.  159. 

Tudor  Flow^er.     See  Tudor  Style. 

Tudor  Rose.  A  conventional  representation  of  the 
rose,  found  in  Third-pointed  architectural  work,  both  in 
wood  and  stone  carvings,  adopted  in  honor  of  the  Tudors. 

Tudor  Style.  This  name  is  nsed  by  some  writers 
on  (iothic  architecture,  but  they  do  not  agree  in  the 
application  of  it.  Il  is  variously  employed  to  designate 
the  Perpendicular  style  throughout  its  continuance — the 
latter  period  of  this  style — and  the  mixed  style  which 
sprang  up  on  the  decline  of  (rothic  architecture,  usually 
called  Elizabethan.  The  term  is  not  very  extensively 
used,  and  is  most  commonh'  understood  to  mean  late 
Perpendicular  work,  and  Henry  VIl's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster is  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  in 
this  style.  The  Tndor  Flower  is  a  flat  flower,  or  leaf, 
placed  upright  on  its  stalk,  much  used  in  Perpendicular 
work,  especiftlly  late  in  the  style,  in  long  suites  as  a 
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crest,  or  ornamental  finiBfaing,  on  cornices,  etc  The  ex- 
amples differ  considerably  in  detail,  but  the  general  ef- 
ect  does  not  vary  much. — Parker,  GIom.  of  A  rchiied, 

8.  V. 

Tueshimel  Erdeni,  in  Lamaism,  is  the  name  for 
one  of  the  seven  sanctuaries  which  are  placed  upon  the 
altars  in  front  of  the  idol.  It  is  a  drawing,  upon  a  gold 
background,  representing  an  ambassador  of  the  heaven- 
ly kingdom  and  also  the  god  of  the  temple. 

Tuet,  £spRiT  Claui>k,  a  French  ascetic  author, 
was  born  about  1745  and  died  about  1787,  and  was  the 
writer  of  a  number  of  religious  tracts  and  sermons,  for 
which  see  Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geiierale^  s.  v. 

Tufa,  a  porous  stone  (called  travertine  when  com* 
pact)  found  in  calcareous  streams,  and  used,  from  its 
lightness,  in  vaultings,  as  at  Dredon  and  Canterbury. 

Tuff-taffeta,  a  kind  of  inferior  silk  used  in  church- 
hangings. 

Tuiscon,  in  German  mythology,  was  an  earth-bom 
god,  from  whom  all  Germans  are  said  to  have  sprung.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  his  son,  man.  The  Druids  sacri- 
ficed human  beings  to  him.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  by  Oesar,  these  sacrifices  were  made  not  only  in 
(vermany,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Some 
hold  him  to  be  a  historic  person,  others  a  personified  idea. 

Tukkiyim.    See  Pkacock. 

Tukudh  Version.  This  version  is  of  a  very  re- 
cent date ;  and  the  translation  of  the  four  gospels  and 
the  epistles  of  John  into  that  dialect  was  undertaken  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  the  request  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  made  in  the 
vear  1872  bv  the  Kev.  K.  McDonald,  who  had  been  labor- 
ing  among  the  people  with  much  success.  As  to  the  dia- 
lect itself,  it  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  tlie  river 
Yucon,  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  region.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, who  has  been  laboring  there  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  has  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  and  in  his 
translating  efforts  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  native 
Christian.  The  syllabic  characters  which  were  adopted 
in  the  Cree  version  were  first  tried,  but  the  unusuallv 
large  number  of  syllables  in  the  language  obliged  the 
translator  to  fall  back  upon  the  Roman  characters.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  the  year  1873,  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  student:  "The  Tukudh  tribe,  which  is  often 
known  by  the  name  of  I^ucheuxj  from  a  peculiarity  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  natives,  is  small,  not  including 
more  than  a{K)ut  eight  hundred,  nearly  the  whole  of 
whom  are  under  Christian  instruction.  Their  numbers, 
however,  are  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  neighboring  tribes  will  become  incorporated 
with  them,  and  thus  add  considerably  to  the  commu- 
nity. Like  most  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes, 
the  Tukudh  Indians  have  among  themselves  certain  re- 
ligious beliefs  on  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  build  up 
the  pure  theoh>gy  of  the  Bible.  Their  name  Tukudh 
signifies  '  haughty  people.*  When  the  geographical 
IMJsition  of  Mr.  McDonaltfs  station  at  Fort  Macpherson 
is  considered,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  these  peo- 
ple are  living  in  primitive  simplicity.  The  edition  re- 
questcil  is  to  consist  of  five  hundred  copies,  and  some  of 
the  gospels  it  is  i)roposed  to  bind  separately.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  work  will  be  large  and  the  readers  few; 
but  when  a  language  has  been  reduced  to  written  form, 
and  Christian  men  capable  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
are  available,  the  committee  deem  it  a  matter  of  clear 
duty  to  go  Airward  in  printing  the  Word  of  (tod,  even 
though  but  a  comparatively  small  population  may  be 
benefited  by  their  labors."  According  to  the  report  for 
1879,  about  810  copies  altogether  have  been  circulated 
among  these  people.     (B.  P.) 

Tulchans,  or  Tulchan  Bishops.  A  tulchan 
was  the  efiigy  of  a  calf,  or  rather  it  was  a  stuffed  calf- 
skin, setup  before  a  cow  when  she  waa  milked,  under 
the  belief  that  the  animal  therebv  vielded  her  milk  more 


freely.  The  custom  has  long  been  discontinued.  Under 
the  regent  Morton,  and  after  1572,  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  bishops  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  men  who  consented  to  take  the  title  had 
bound  themselves,  as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  re- 
ceive only  a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  rest  going 
to  Morton  and  his  lordly  colleagues.  ^*  The  bishop  had 
the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk."  Such  bishops 
were  calletl  tulchans  by  the  people.  The  first  tulchan 
was  John  Douglas,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Sl  Andrew's. 
Patrick  Adamson,  who  afterwards  himself  became  a  tul- 
chan, said  in  a  sermon,  ^*  There  be  three  kinds  of  bishops 
— my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  I^ord's  bish- 
op. My  lord  bishop  was  in  the  papistry' ;  my  lonl's  bishop 
is  now,  when  my  lord  gets  the  benefice,  and  the  biikhop 
serves  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title  sure;  and  the 
Lord's  bishop  is  the  true  miuister  of  the  gospeL*" — Eadie, 
EccUs,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Tulisso,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  priests  of  a 
lower  onler,  belonging  to  none  of  the  three  higher  class- 
es of  Grivaites,  Siggones,  and  Wurrkaites.  The  care  of 
the  sick  rested  with  them,  whom  they  either  prepared 
for  death,  or  sought,  with  their  scanty  knowledge,  to 
cure  or  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  They  resided 
among  the  populace  in  villages,  and  were  therefore  not 
esteemed  very  much. 

TuUa  Intoon  and  Haltiorhin.  According  to  the 
Finnish  creed,  each  man  bore  within  him  from  his 
birth  a  divine  spirit  M'ho  was  his  inseparable  compan- 
ion for  life.  This  spirit  became  more  closely  united  to 
its  subject  in  proportion  as  the  latter  tore  himself  away 
from  earthly  things  to  retire  into  the  sanctuar\'  of  his 
sold.  The  magician,  therefore,  aspired  to  a  transcen- 
dental ecstasy  (fvlla  intomt)^  to  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment of  the  soul  (JuUa  holtiorhin),  in  which  he  became 
like  tlie  spirit  dwelling  in  him  and  entirely  identified 
with  it.  lie  used  artificial  means,  e.  g.  intoxicating 
drugs,  in  order  to  attain  to  this  state  of  excitement, — 
Lenormant,  Chaldcean  Mat/ic,  p.  254. 

TuUoch,  Jame8,  a  Scotch  Congregational  minister, 
was  the  first  Dissenter  who  settled  in  Scotland.  He 
was  tutored  by  Kev.  Mr.  Kwing  of  (ilasgow,  and  sent 
out  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  Society  for  I'ropagating 
the  Gospel  at  Home.  3fr.  TuUoch  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Bixter  in  1808,  and  did  much 
in  establishing  new  churches  and  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel. He  died  Feb.  26,  18C2.  See  (Loud.)  Conff.  Year- 
book,  1864,  p.  247. 

Tully,  George,  an  English  divine,  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  died  rector  of  Gatcside 
in  1697.  He  was  a  zealous  writer  against  po|^r>',  and 
was  suspended  for  a  sermon  he  preached  and  published 
in  1686.  "  lie  was  the  first  clergyman  who  suffered  in 
the  reign  of  James  II  in  defence  of  our  religion  against 
popish  superstition  and  idolatry'."  He  is  best  known  as 
the  author  oi  Discourse  on  the  Gocemmettt  of  the  Thovyhts 
(1693-94,  8vo).  See  AUibone,  Did,  o/Drii.  and  A  wier. 
A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Hook,  KccUs,  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tully,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  divine^  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  .Tnly  22,  1620;  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxfunl,  in  1634,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1642  he  was  created  A.M.,  and  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Tetbury,  in  Gloucesterbhire. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  college,  and  became  a 
noted  tutor  and  preacher  there.    He  died  Jan.  14, 1676. 

Tulu,  or  Tuluvu,  is  the  ancient  and  proper  dia- 
lect of  the  long  narrow  tract  of  land  now  called  Canara, 
situated  westward  of  Mysore,  between  the  range  of  the 
Western  (iliauts  and  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  long  sub* 
jection  of  Canara  to  Kamata  princes,  the  Kaniata  or 
(^narese  language  is  now  chiefly  spoken  by  the  higher 
classes  in  the  province,  while  the  Tulu  still  continues 
the  vernacular  of  the  common  people,  especially  in  South 
('anara.  In  idiom  and  structure  it  doselv  resembles  tbs 
Malayaliro  language, and  it  is  written  in  the  aame  chai^ 
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ftcien.  In  1834  a  miastoiuury  station  was  establishei! 
by  the  Gtcrman  Missionary  Society  at  Mangalore,  the 
capital  of  Canara.  In  1844  a  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  was  made,  which  was  published  in  1852.  See 
BiUe  of  Every  Land,  p.  144.     (a  P.) 

Tnm.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  sun  was  consid- 
ered in  each  phase  a  different  god,  having  its  peculiar 
name,  attributes,  and  worship.  Thus  the  sun  during 
its  nocturnal  existence  was  Turn;  when  it  shone  in  the 
meridian,  it  was  Ha ;  when  it  produced  and  nourished 
life,  it  was  venerated  as  Kheper,  Since,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  night  precedes  the  day,  Turn  was 
considered  to  have  been  bom  before  Ra,  and  to  have 
issaed  alone  from  the  abyss  of  chaos. — Lenormant,  CAa^ 
dtBon  Magic,  p.  81  sq. 

Tiunanurong,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Marquesas, 
was  a  goddess  who  descended  from  heaven  and  was 
immediately  made  queen  by  the  people,  who  were 
charmed  by  her  beauty.  She  married  the  then  ruling 
sovereign,  and  gave  birth  to  a  sou,  who  was  able  to 
speak  immediately  after  bis  birth. 

TambleiB,  a  name  given  to  the  Tunkers  (q.  v.) 
in  ridicule  of  their  peculiar  motions  while  undergoing 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  immersion. 

Tandley,  Ralph,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Alton,  Staffordshire,  in  1796.  He  was 
converted  under  the  influence  of  the  I^ssenters,  became 
interested  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Church  at  Alton  he  became  their 
pastor  and  ministered  to  them  until  his  death,  Feb.  22, 
1068.     See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1864,  p.  247. 

Tunic,  or  Tnnlcle,  a  term  applied  to  ueveral  arti- 
cles of  clerical  dress.  (1.)  A  dress  worn  by  the  subdea- 
con,  made  originally  of  linen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
then  of  inferior  silk,  and  narrower  than  the  dalmatic  of 
the  deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves,  and  devoid 
of  the  stripes  or  embroider}'  of  that  vestment.  For  some 
centuries,  however,  the  assimilation  has  grown  so  com- 
plete as  to  render  the  slight  difference  between  them 
almost  imperceptible.  Bishops  wore  both  the  tunic  and 
dalmatic  at  pontifical  mass.  (2.)  The  parva  tunica,  or 
cotta,  a  linen  habit  reaching  to  the  knees,  used  at  all  kinds 
of  services  by  simple  clerks  and  others ;  it  differed  from 
the  rochet,  in  being  fuller.  Amalarius  speaks  of  a  blue 
tunicle  of  jacinth  color,  or  nthucula,  wom  by  the  binhop 
(Rupert  says  under  the  chasuble)  as  emblematical  of  the 
•eamless  robe  of  Christ.  (3.)  A  dress  wom  by  monks. — 
Walcott,  8ac»  ArchaoL  s.  v.    See  Coat. 

Tanicle-ball,  a  ball  of  crystal  to  which  tassels 
were  attached,  hanging  from  the  shoulders  of  mediaeval 
dalmatics. 

Tunicle-chest,  a  chest  for  holding  the  tunic  and 
dalmatic,  and  differing  in  shape  from  those  chests 
which  contained  the  copes  and  chasubles  of  a  sacristy. 
— Lee,  Gloss.  ofLiturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

TnniB,  Jewish  Mission  at.  As  early  as  the  year 
1833,  the  London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews  commenced  missionary  oper- 
ations in  Tunis.  The  first  missionary  to  that  place 
was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Ewald,  who  arrived 
there  June  30.  He  found  a  Jewish  population  from 
80,000  to  40,000,  all  living  in  their  own  quarter.  There 
was  also  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  had 
their  own  church  and  convent,  a  Greek  community  with 
church  and  priest,  and  about  fifty  Protestants  without 
the  means  of  grace.  Mr.  Ewald  at  once  commenced 
divine  service,  which  was  attended  by  almost  every 
Protestant.  The  Jews  being  accessible  in  that  place, 
opportunities  were  afforded  to  the  missionary  to  preach 
onto  them  the  word  of  God.  The  Bible  in  Hebrew 
was  eagerly  sought  after  and  bought  by  them,  and  thus 
the  work  could  be  carried  on.  In  1855  Mr.  Page,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Ewald,  established  a  school  there,  which 
proved  a  great  success.  Owing,  however,  to  the  removal 
hy  cholera  of  Mr.  Page  from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  mis- 
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'  sionary  operations  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time,  to  be 
resumed  again  in  1860  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fenner.  In 
July,  1861,  a  school  was  opened  for  Jewish  boys  with 
six  Bcholara,  whose  number  had  increased  by  the  close 
of  the  year  to  ninety-nine,  all  Jewish  youths  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1862  a  girls'  school  was 
established  through  the  benevolence  of  a  Christian  lady 
in  the  north  of  England.  Since  that  time  missionary 
operations  have  been  carried  on  there  regularly,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Israelitish  Alliance  to 
counterbalance  the  work  of  the  mission,  there  were  100 
boys  and  305  girls  in  attendance  at  the  mission  schools 
during  the  year  1878-79.  Since  1862,  1600  giris  and 
960  boys  have  passed  through  the  schools.  The  popu- 
larity of  these  schools  may  be  best  seen  from  the  fact 
that  a  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  mission-schools  after 
the  summer  vacation  was  put  up  in  the  principal  syna- 
gogues of  Tunis.  In  connection  with  the  two  day- 
schools,  Sunday-schools  have  also  been  opened  there  of 
late,  besides  a  night-school  which  seems  very  promis- 
ing. Some  years  ago  the  society  built  a  chapel,  where 
the  Protestant  community  of  Tunis  is  now  gathered 
regularly  for  divine  service,  and  where  the  sacraments 
are  administered.  According  to  the  last  report  for  the 
year  1879,  there  were  fourteen  persons  engaged  at  this 
station,  viz.  two  ordained  ministers,  a  colporteur  and 
depositary,  a  schoolmaster,  four  assistants,  a  schoolmis- 
tress and  four  assistants.     (B.  P.) 

Tunkers  (Germ,  tunken,  *'  to  dip*^,  a  sect  of  (Ger- 
man-American Baptists,  called  by  themselves  Brethren. 
Their  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  spelled  Dunhers. 
The  sect  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander 
Mack  at  Schwarzenau,  Westphalia,  in  1708.  Driven 
from  Germany,  some  of  them  emigrated  to  America  in 
1719,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  They  formed  a  set- 
tlement at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Conrad  Peysel.  Here  they  built  a  town  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  houses  being  three  stories  in 
height,  and  each  of  them  a  kind  of  monastery.  They 
dressed  much  in  the  style  of  monks  and  nuns,  men  and 
women  lived  in  different  houses,  and  they  used  a  vege- 
table diet,  practicing  considerable  mortificatioiu  Al- 
though marriage  was  not  forbidden,  when  couples  mar- 
ried they  were  required  to  remove  from  Ephrata.  They 
subsequently  settled  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  several  other  states.  Their  doctrines  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mennonites  (q.  v.),  and  in  dress 
and  manners  they  resemble  the  Friends.  They  use  the 
kiss  of  chari  ty,  feet-washing,  lay  ing-on  of  hands,  anoint- 
ing the  sick  with  oil ;  are  opposed  to  war,  and  will  not 
engage  in  lawsuits.  They  hold  love-feasts,  and  an  an- 
nual meeting  about  Whitsuntide,  which  is  attended  by 
their  bishops,  teachers,  and  representatives  chosen  by 
the  congregations.  Universal  redemption,  though  not 
an  article  of  faith,  is  commonly  held  by  them.  Some 
of  them  are  strict  Sabbatarians,  observing  Saturday  as 
their  day  of  rest.  They  oppose  statistics,  which  they 
believe  to  savw  of  pride,  and,  therefore,  trustworthy 
statements  as  to  their  numbers  cannot  be  given;  they 
are  supposed  to  number  about  100,000.  By  reason  of 
their  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  they  have  retained  a 
name  which  was  given  to  them  at  first,  that  of  "  The 
Harmless  People." 

For  the  denomination  there  are  now  published  four 
weekly  papers — the  Primitive  Christian,  the  Gospel 
Preacher,  the  Brethren  at  Work,  and  the  Progressive 
Christian.  This  last  is  published  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  by  the 
liberals  among  the  Brethren  or  Tunkers;  and  its  posi- 
tion is  defined  (in  the  Independent  of  May  8,  1879)  as 
follows : 

"  We  are  In  full  secord  with  the  Church  on  all  Gospel 
doctrines  mid  practices;  but  do  not  believe  in  any  tradi- 
tfon  as  beln{(  worthy  of  comparison  with  a  divine  iujnnc- 
lion.  In  fiict,  we  do  not  rej^ard  a  custom  one  hundred  or 
five  hundred  years  old,  whether  it  oHjrf  noted  In  the  Church 
•  •r  in  ihe  world,  ai«  po^sessine  any  claims  n|M)n  the  aiten- 
lion  of  Bible  Chrfstians.  We  believe  In  "nonconformity 
to  ibe  world'*  from  all  its  siuflil  practices ;  but  we  hold 
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that  the  earth  is  the  Lnrd^a  and.  the  fiiluese  thereof^  and 
that  the  iDveutions  and  discoveries  of  man  are  simply  the 
prodacts  of  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  and  should  be  aupfied  by 
the  Christian  to  the  glorifying  of  his  mime.  We  believe 
that  the  time  now  is  when  we  shall  neither  In  the  garb  of 
a  hnndred  years  ago  nor  in  the  style  of  the  present  age 
worship  the  Father;  bnt  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worshiii  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  believe  in  self- 
denial,  out  not  in  stoicism:  we  advocate  close  communion, 
but  not  exclnsiveness.  In  shoit,  we  hold  that  the  Word 
of  Qod  is  our  perfect  law,  which- if  we  obey  we  do  well." 

See  Baptists^. German^ 

Tunnell,  John,  an  early  Methodist  minister,  was 
about  thirteen  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  an  elder  at  the  Christmas  Con- 
ference in  1784 ;  travelled  ejctensively  throughout  the 
United  States;  was  for  years  the  leader  of  a  pioneer 
band  of  preachers  among. the  Holston  mountains;  and 
died  iu  great  peace  near  Sweet  Springs,  Va.,  in  July, 
1790.  He  was  buried  by  Asbury  among  the  Alleghany 
heights^  a  martyr  to  his  work..  He  was  a  man  of  solid 
piety,  great  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity ;  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  both  by  ministers  and  people  for 
his  indefatigable  labors,,  and  his  commanding  talents  as 
a  preacher.  See  Minutes  of  A  miual  Confaences^  i,  87 ; 
Bangs,  lli»t,  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  i,  319;  Stevens,  HUt, 
of  the  M,  £,  Church,  ii,  34, 38, 39, 43, 53, 99, 272, 297, 496. 

Tiinstall  (or  TonBtall),  Cuthbert,  a  learned 
Rombh  prelate,  was  bom  at  Hatchford,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  about  1474.    He  entered  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
foni,  about  1491,  but  sul>sequently  went  to  Cambridge 
and  became  a  fellow  of  King's  Hall;   He  afterwards  went 
to  Padua  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D;    On  his  return 
to  England,  archbishop  Warham  constituted  him  vicar- 
general,  August,  1511,  recommended  him  to  Henry  VHI, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Harrow-on-the-hili,  Middlesex,  which  he  held 
till  1522.    In  1514  he  was  installed  prebendar>'  of  Stow- 
longa,  Church  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  following  year  ad- 
mitted archdeacon  of  Chester..   He  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls  in  1516.    Serving  as  an  ambassador  to  emperor 
Charles  V,  he  was  rewarded  on  his  return  (prob.  1519) 
by  a  series  of  preferments.    In  1519  he  was  made  preb- 
endary of  Bont«vant,.  Church  of  York;  in  May,  1521, 
prebendary  of  Combe  and  Hombam,  Church  of  Sarum, 
and  dean  of  Salisbury.     He  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  London  in  1522;  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  in  1523 ;  and  in  1525  he  and  Sir  Richard  Wingfield 
went  as  ambassadors  to  Spain..    In  July,  1527,  Tunstall 
attended  cardinal  Wolbey  on  his  embassy  to  France,  and 
iu  1529  was  one  of  the  English  ambassadors  employed 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Cambray.     On  his  retuni  he 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  Tyndale's  edition  of  the 
New  Test.    In  1536  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  where  he  laid  out  large  sums  in  improving 
his  episcopal  houses.    At  first  Tunstall  favored  the  di- 
vorce of  Henr}'  VIII,  but  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  queen.    When  Henry  took  the  titte  of  supreme  head 
of  the  Church,  Tunstall  recommended  this  course  iu  his 
injunctions  and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Durham.     He 
also  vindicated  the  khig's  supremacy  in  1533,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  king  on  Palm-Sunday.     In 
1535  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  taking  the 
valuation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  in  1538  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  about  the  Reformation  with  the  Ger- 
man ambassadors.     A  new  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
was  revised  by  him  and  Nicholas  Heath,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  1541.     In  December,  1551,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  trea- 
k>n,  and  although  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  brought  before  a  commission  (con- 
sisting of  the  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  and  six 
others)  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric.     He  continued  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  remainder  of  Edward's 
reign.    On  the  accession  of  3Iary,  in  1558,  Tunstall  was 
restored  to  his  bishopric,  but,  on  account  of  his  mild 
treatment  of  the  Protestants,  was  again  deprived,  July, 
1559.    He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Parker, 
then  in  possession  of  Lambeth  Palace,  who  treated  him 


in  a  very  friendly  and  respectful  manner,  until  he  died, 
Nov.  18,  1559.  Tunstall  was  opposed  to  making  trau- 
substantiation  an  article  of  faith,  and  also  held  the  doc> 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  only.  His  principal  writ> 
ings  are,  In  Laudem  Malrtmonii  (Lond.  1518, 4to): — //i» 
Arte  ISvpputandi  (Lond.  1522,  4to)  : — Sermon  on  Royal 
Supremacy  (Lond.  1539,  4to) : — Confutatioy  etc  (Paris, 
1522, 4to): — De  VerHate  Corporis  et  Sanguvnt  iMmhi 
Jesu  Christi  in  Eucharisda  (Lutet.  1554,  4to) : — Con*- 
pendium  in  Decern  Libros  Etfiicorum  A  ristotelis  (Pari.s 
1554,  8vo) : — Contra  Impios  Blasphemaiores  Dei  Pra- 
destinationis  (Antwerp.  1555,  4to) : — Godfy  and  Derovi 
Prayers  in  English  and  iMtin^  etc  (1558,  8 vo).  Sec 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
A  rner,  A  uihors,  s.  v. 

Tunstall,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  about  1710,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  aiul 
tutor.  In  1739  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Sturmer,  Es- 
sex, and  two  years  later  was  elected  public  orator  of  the 
university,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Potter,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  1744  he  was  created  D.D.  at 
Cambridge ;  was  afterwards  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Great  Chart,  Kent,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Minster,  Isle 
of  Thanet;  both  of  which  he  resigned  in  1757  for  the 
valuable  vicarage  of  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  March  28, 1772.  His  writings 
are,  Epistoia  ad  Virum  Eruditum  Conyers  Middleiom^  etc. 
(Camb.  1741,  8vo)  -.-^Observations  on  the  Present  CoUec- 
tioti  of  Epistles  hetvoeen  Cicero  a$id  Brutus: — Sermon  6r- 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  (May  29, 1746) : —  Vistdioti' 
tion  of  the  Power  of  the  State  to  Prohibit  ClandestiHe 
Marriages,  etc  (1765) : — Marriage  in  Society  Stated^  etc, 
(1755):  —  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(published  after  his  death,  in  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Did,  B.  V. ;  English  CycU^,  s.  v. 

Tuonela  was,  according  to  the  Finnish  belief,  the 
river  of  the  country  of  the  dead. — Lenormant,  ChaUL 
Magic,  p;  258. 

Tuoni,  was  the  father  of  Rivutar,  or  Kipu-typo,  the 
Finnish  goddess  of  disease8.~Lenormant,  Chald,  Magic, 
p.  259. 

Tuquoa,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots,  is 
the  evil  spirit  causing  harm  and  misery,  for  whom  nu- 
merous sacrifices  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Hottentots,  whom  he  is  said  to  persecute. 

Tura  (or  Turra),  Cosimo  (Cosime  da  Ferrara},  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1406.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Galasso  Galassi,  and  was  court-painter  in  the 
time  of  the  duke  Borso  d'  Este.  He  dieii  in  1469.  Tura 
worked  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  painted  in  the  dr\*, 
Gothic  style  then  prevailing.  Among  his  paintings 
are.  Annunciation  and  !SMtivity,in  the  cathedral: — Acts 
of  St,  A'u^tooe,  Monastery  of  Sain  Guglielmo: —  Virgin  attfi 
Saif^s,  Church  of  San  Giovanni : — Chtist  Praying  in  the 
Garden,  at  the  Cappuccini : — Madmma  with  Saints,  Ber- 
lin Musenm.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Turban.  Though  it  is  presumable  that  in  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Palestine  the  inhabitants  did  not  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heats  of 
summer  without  some  covering  for  the  head,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  any  such  was  in  oommcm  use. 
The  Hebrews  have  several  words  bv  which  articles  of 
head-dress  are  designated,  but  they  all  apparently  be- 
long to  coverings  which  were  either  official  or  merely 
oniamental,  with  the  exception  of  those  used  by  the 
militarv. 

In  the  Pentateuch  two  kinds  of  head-coverings  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  priest's  dress,  the 
r&3UQ  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  il?Sl29  of  the  com- 
mon  priests ;  the  former  of  which  was  probably  a  sort 
of  tiara,  while  the  latter  may  have  been  a  turban,  but 
was  more  probably  a  high  cap  of  a  flower^Iike  shape, 
such  as  are  found  among  Orientals  in  the  present  day 
(BUhr,  Symbolik  des  mos,  CvU,  ii,  66>    As  these  head- 
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coverings  (A.  V.  "bonnets'^  were  expresaly  designed 
for  "glor>'  ind  for  beauty"  (Exod*  xxviii,  40),  they  ev- 
idently give  us  no  idea  of  what  was  commonly  worn  on 
the  head  by  the  people.  In  the  ceremony  prescribed 
for  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  jealousy,  the  priest  is 
directed  to  loosen  (S*)S)  the  woman*8  bead— i.  e.  to  let 
her  hair  fall  down  loosely  (Numb,  v,  18) ;  and  in  the 
law  concerning  the  leper  it  is  prescribed  that  his  head 
shall  be  loosened  (3?1"^&) ;  phraseology  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  customary  in  the  Mosaic  times  to 
bind  the  hair  with  a  band  or  fillet,  such  as  we  see  rep- 
resented on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  stress  that  is  laid  in  the 
law  concerning  the  Nazarite  on  his  suffering  his  locks 
to  grow,  and  on  his  hair  thus  abundantly  grown  being 
the  crown  of  God  on  him  (Lev.  xiii,  45),  it  seems  fair 
to  infer  that  the  cropping  of  the  hair,  and  perhaps  also 
the  shaving  of  the  head  and  the  wearing  of  some  cov- 
ering (it  may  be  of  artificial  hair,  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians), was  common  among  the  people. 

In  the  other  books  the  terms  which  occur  designating 

head-dress,  besides  those  which  are  regaly  snch  as  "^T3 
and  nn;97  [see  Crown],  and  those  which  are  milUary 
[see  Armor],  are  the  following : 

1.  S)"^}^,  tsaniph.  This  term  occurs  three  tiroes  in 
the  Old  Test.  (Job  xxix,  14;  Isa.  Ixii,  8;  Zcch.  iii,  5). 
In  all  these  cases  the  osage  of  the  word  shows  that  it 
refers,  not  to  an  ordinary  article  of  dress,  but  to  one 
which  was  ornamental  and  for  display.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  turbap,  the  word  being  derived  from  7j32C,  to  roll 
round  or  unmL  Schroder  {De  V^est,  Mulier.  Heb,  p.  364) 
endeavors  to  prove  from  the  Arabic  that  this  word 
means  a  narrow  strip  wound  round  the  head ;  but  his 
instances  only  prove  that  the  Arabic  tsinf  and  tsinfa 
denote  a  small  band,  or  the  hem  of  a  garment.  In  Isa. 
iii,  22  the  fem.  tseniphdh  is  used  of  a  female  head-dress 
worn  for  oniament. 

2.  ^itlS,  peer.  This  word  is  used  of  the  head-dress 
of  distinguished  persons,  both  male  and  female  (Isa.  iii, 
20 ;  Ixi,  3, 10 ;  Ezck.  xxiv,  17, 23 ;  xliv,  18).  In  Exod. 
xxxix,  28  it  is  used  of  the  priest^s  head-dress,  as  also 
in  Ezek.  xliv,  18.  In  all  the  other  instances  it  indi- 
<:ates  an  article  of  holiday  costume.  Saalschutz  sug- 
lipests  that  the  peer  was  probably  the  hat  ur  bonnet, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  tsaniph  the  ornamental  head- 
band wrapped  round  it. 

8.  n'^'^BSf,  (sephirdth,  from  ")B2S,  to  circle^  a  circlet  or 
diadem  (Isa.  xxviii,  5) ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  piece  of 
fine  muslin  wound  round  the  turban  for  ornament,  such 
as  the  Orientals  still  use. 

4.  iT^lb,  lityah  (Prov.  i,  9 ;  iv,  9).  Some  regard  this 
as  a  species  of  fillet  by  which  the  head  was  bound ;  but 
it  probably  means  rather  a  garland  or  wreath  of  flowers. 

The  examination  of  these  terms  has  failed  to  convey 
to  us  any  information  respecting  the  ordinary  every-day 
ooetome  for  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Probably 
they  were  wont  simply  to  throw  some  part  of  their 
dress  over  their  heads  when  they  had  occasion  to  ex- 
|KMe  themselves  to  the  weatheis  or  to  f«>ld  a  piece  of 
cloth  over  their  heads,  as  do  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  reserving  such  articles  as  those  above  named  for 
holiday  or  festive  occasions  (Jahn,  BUUische  A  rchdolw 
gie,  I, 'ii,  2,  p.  116;  Saalschtttx,  Arch,  der  Hebr.  ii,  22). 
— Kitto.    See  Hkad-dress. 

Torohi,  AUE88A2IDRO,  called  Veronese^  also  //  Orhetlo^ 
an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Verona  (according  to  Poz- 
2o)  about  1578.  When  a  lad  his  talent  was  recognised  by 
Felice  Riccio,  who  took  him  into  bis  study,  and  careful- 
ly instructed  him.  Leaving  Riccio,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  with  Carlo  Cagliari,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Rome.  Here  he  made  his  home  until  his  death, 
in  1648.  TuTchi  excelled  in  the  choice  and  distribution 
of  hb  oolora,  among  which  he  introduced  a  reddish  tint 
which  much  eulivena  his  pictures.    At  Rome  he  paint- 


ed some  altar-pieces  and  other  pictures  for  the  church- 
es, the  most  esteemed  of  which  are  in  the  Church  of  La 
Concezione.  Among  his  other  principal  works  at  Ronoe 
ate.  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  San  Romualdo;  The  Hobj 
Fcanily,  in  San  Lorenzo ;  and  St,  Carlo  Bonomeo^  in  SaM 
Salvatore.  There  are  also  to  be  noticed  his  Passion  of 
the  Forty  Martyrs^  in  Sau  Stefano;  and  his  Pieta  at  La 
Misericordia.    See  Spooner^  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Ttirok,  Anthony,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  of  Dutch  descent. 
He  was  received  into  the  travelling  connection  in  1793; 
**a  holy  and  devout  man,  indefatigable  and  successful 
in  his  labors,  snbjiect  to  great  afilictions,  temptations, 
and  trials,"  but  with  "  increasing  sweetness  in  commun- 
ion with  God**  towards  bis  end,  and  victory  in  death. 
He  died  March  13, 1808.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, i,  109'. 

Turibio  (Turibtus),^^^.,  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
Nov.  16,  1538,.  of  good  (amily.  Every  Christian  per- 
fection distinguished  him  in  early  youth.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Valladolid  and  Salamanca,  was  made  presi- 
dent of  Granada  by  Philip  II,  and  subsequently  became 
archbishop  of  Lima,  in  South  America,  though  still  a 
layman.  He  was  consecrated  in  1581,  and  proceeded 
to  initiate  an  excellent  administration,  during  which 
he  founded  hospitals,  seminaries,  and  churches,  ordered 
diocesan  and  provincial  synods,  travelled  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  over  the  entire  country,  and  displayeil 
great  devotion  during  a  contagious  pestilence.  He  is 
credited  with  the  miraculous  cure  of  several  persons 
who  wero  sick,  and  with  at  least  one  successful  raising 
of  the  dead  to  life.  He  died  at  Santa,  Nov.  23,  ]60<>. 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  brought,  undecayed,  to 
Lima  after  a  whole  year  had  passe<l  since  his  decease, 
and  that  it  continued  to  work  roiracTcs.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly beatified  in  1679  by  Innocent  XI,  and  canon- 
ized by  Benedict  XIII  in  1726.  See  Wetzer  s.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  xi,  330;  Herzog,  JReal-EncyUop,  s.  v.. 

TmiD,  Coi^NCiL  OF  {Concilium  Turinense),  was  hehl 
at  Turin,  Italy,  in  398,  or,  according  to  others,  in  401, 
to  settle  certain  dilTerences  which  had  arisen  among 
the  Galilean  prelates.  The  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Aix,  Proculus  of  Marseilles,  Simplicius  of  Vienne,  and 
the  bishop  of  Aries  were  present.  As  Turin  was  at  that 
time  under  the  metropolitan  of  Milan,  it  is  conjectured 
that  Simplicianus  of  Milan  convoked  ir. 

1.  The  first  question  settled  in  the  council  was  that 
of  Proculus  of  Marseilles,  who  (although  that  see  was 
not  in  the  province)  desired  to  be  recognised  as  metro- 
politan of  the  province  of  Narbonne.  The  council,  fur 
the  sake  of  peace,  granted  to  Proculus  personally,  but 
not  to  his  see,  the  right  of  primacy  which  he  claimed^ 
declaring,  however,  that  after  his  death  the  metropoli- 
tan should  be  a  bishop  of  the  province  itself. 

2.  The  council  took  into  coni*ideration  the  differences 
between  the  archbishops  of  Aries  and  Vienne^  who  both 
pretended  to  the  primacy  of  Viennese  Gaul.  The  de- 
cision was  that  he  of  the  two  who  could  prove  his  city 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  province  as  to  civil  matters 
should  be  considered  as  the  lawful  metropolitan,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  were  exhorted  to  live  in  peace. 

8.  The  excuses  of  the  bishops  Octavius,  Ursion,  Re- 
migius,  and  Triferius  were  considered.  These  prelates 
were  accused  of  having  conferred  orders  irregularly  and 
uncanonically.  The  council  decided  that,  in  this  case, 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  four  bishops;  but 
that,  in  future,  any  bishops  so  violatin)^  the  ancient  de- 
crees of  the  Church  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
ordaining,  and  of  all  voice  in  s}'nodicaI  assemblies;  and 
that  those  who  should  be  so  ordained  should  be  de- 
posed. This  canon  was  confirmed  in  the  Council  of 
Riez,  A.D.  439. 

Several  other  regulations  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  were  also  made,  and  eight  canons  in  all  pub- 
lished. See  Mansi,  Condi,  ii,  1 1 55.~Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  B.  V. 
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Turkey  is  the  largest  Mohammedan  empire  of  the 
world,  coutainiiig  extensive  possessions  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Including  the 
provinces  in  Europe  and  Africa  which  are  virtually  in- 
dependent, and  only  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Turk- 
ish government,  the  Turkish  empire,  in  1880,  had  an 
area  of  2,302,000  square  miles,  and  47,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
Turkey  had  to  recognise  the  entire  independence  of 
Roumania  and  Servia,  and  to  consent  to  the  occupation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the  government  of  Aus- 
tria. Moreover,  Bulgaria  and  Easteni  Roumelia  have 
become  virtually  independent  of  Turkish  rule,  leaving 
to  the  Turkish  government  only  a  small  territory  in 
Europe  which  is  fully  under  its  contruL  In  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Tunis  are  likewise  independent  in  point  of 
administration.  Deducting  the  dependencies,  the  Turk- 
ish government  at  present  rules  over  a  territory  of 
1,043,000  square  railes^  with  a  population  of  23,500,000. 
In  June,  1880,  the  Supplementary  Conference  at  Berlin 
declared  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  concerning  the  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tier between  Turkey  and  (ireece,  Turkey  ought  to  cede 
to  Greece  a  territory  containing  about  8292  square  miles 
and  400,000  inhabitants. 

iXote  by  the  Kditor.—¥or  the  pnrpose  of  enabling  onr 
readera  to  undersland  more  taWy  the  prei^ent  compllaited 
lK>nndarlei*  of  Turkey,  we  Insert  a  mnp  based  upon  the 
one  recently  issued  by  Stttuford,  of  Charing  Cross,  Lou- 
don. It  will  be  perceived  tbut.  In  cousequence  of  the 
late  RasBo-Tnrkisn  war,  Turkey  has  lost  far  more  than 


half  her  European  possessions,  which  are  to  be  bminded 
heucefurth  by  the  Balkan  Mouutaius  instead  of  the 
River  Save  aud  the  eastern  Carpathian  chain.  Ronma- 
uia,  Bnlgarin,  Servia,  BosdIh,  and  Moiileuegro  are  wbul- 
ly  severed  fVom  her.  Bulgaria  has  lust  a  slice  of  her 
territory  ou  the  west^giveu  to  Servia,  and  auother  on  the 
north-east,  given  to  lionmauia.  Mouieuegro  has  eained 
a  piece  ou  the  north-west  from  Bosnia,  and  another  uu 
the  iH>nth-euat  from  Turkey.  Bosnia,  including  the  part 
of  Croatia  formeriv  in  Tnrkey,tt>geil)er  with  Herzegovina* 
has  been  nccuuiea  by  Austna,  aud  is  not  iikelv  to  be  re- 
stored to  Turkey.  Greece  gains  a  part  of  Albania  aud 
Thessaly ;  and  Russia  that  part  of  lioumania  (bounded 
by  the  Pmth  and  the  Danube)  adjoining  Bessarabia 
(which  she  already  held).  In  Asia  Russia  also  acquires  a 
district  of  Armeula  adjoiuiug  Bai&m.  Besides,  ihere  is 
created  a  quaei-indepeudeni  district  of  Eastern  Roome- 
lia,  within  the  above  narrowed  limits  of  Turkey.  Turkey 
in  Europe  virtually  now  ctmsists  merely  of  a  part  of 
Roumelia  and  a  part  of  Albania.  The  interior  changea 
in  territory  and  popuiatiou  made  by  the  Berlin  treaty  are 
stated  as  follows  fn  the  Loudon  AUurueum.  Estimates 
of  other  statisticians  vary  considerably  from  these  flgnres. 


Ceded  to  Uoumauia 

Ceded  to  Servia 
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Ceded  to  Austria 
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by  Austria 
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Roumania,  in  exchange  for  the  territory  ceded,  is  called 
upon  to  surrender  8870  square  miles,  with  140,000  iuhabi- 
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Map  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  showing  the  Territorial  Changes  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
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tantii,  to  Roaeia.  If  we  exclude  the  proTinces  "  Indeflolte- 
Ij"  to  be  occupied  by  Austria,  aud  Bastero  Roumelia, 
there  remain  to  Turkey  in  Europe  only  74,790  (square 
miles,  with  4,779,000  iuhabilantis  of  whom  1,621,600  are 
Muhammedans.  In  Armenia  Russia  taken  10,000  squure 
milefs  with  about  350,000  inhabi rants.  Cyprus,  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Bnglaud,  has  an  area  of  S28S  nqnare 
miles,  and  about  160,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  thece  ac- 
c«esions,  however,  are  alrendv  the  fk-nittal  source  of  con- 
tention, and  some  of  them  will  probably  have  to  be  taken 
poetession  of  by  force  of  arms.  Greece  is  at  the  present 
moment  (Anj?.  1880)  preparing  to  do  so  for  her  share.  It 
is  Impossible  now  to  predict  what  the  issue  will  be.] 

The  former  volumes  of  this  Cyclopadia  have  special 
articles  on  Bcloari.s  Egypt,  Roumania,Servia;  and 
on  some  of  the  Eastern  Churches  which  are  wholly  or 
chiefly  found  in  Turkey,  as  the  Jacobites,  Nestorians, 
and  Maronites.  In  the  present  article,  after  giving 
such  preliminary  infoimation  of  a  general  character  as 
the  intense  interest  at  present  prevailing  on  the  Oriental 
question  seems  to  demand,  we  treat,  more  particularly, 
of  the  religions  of  Turkey  proper,  so  far  as  they  have 
not  yet  been  discussed  in  the  spedisd  articles  which  have 
just  been  referred  to. 

I,  Geographical  and  Ethnological  Features,  r— The 
geographical  position  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  peculiar, 
and  would,  under  a  strong  government,  be  most  advan- 
tageoofl.    It  connects  Europe  with  Asia,  Asia  with  Afri- 
ca, the  East  with  the  West,  the  Mohammedan  with  the 
Christian  world.     It  has  an  extensive  seacoast,  ifrhich 
id  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  bays,  and  embraces 
many  excellent  harbors.     Some  parts  of  this  coast  were 
in  former  tiroes  the  seat  of  a  very  flourishing  commerce, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  revived  under  favorable 
circumstances.    Almost  the  entire  territory  which  is 
subject  to  direct  Turkish  rule  is  noted  for  its  fertility ; 
but  Turkish  misrule  has  not  only  arrested,  but  dimint 
ished,its  productiveness.    By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Turkish  possessions  is  situated  in  Asia.    The  Euro- 
pean possessions  have  always  l)een  much  smaller,  but  as 
they  contained  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  they 
have  hitherto  been  of  much  greater  political  impor- 
tance.    This  importance  has, .however,  of  late  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  territorial  losses  which  Turkey 
has  sustained  by  the  last  Eastern  war  and  the  treaty 
of  Berlin.    The  African  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  tributary  states;  and  the  farther 
the  territory  of  one  of  these  states,  Egypt,  is  extended, 
the  smaller  becomes  the  hold  the  Turkish  government 
has  on  it.    Although  ruling  over  portions  of  £uro[)e, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Turkey  is  really  an  Asiatic  power. 

While  the  Turks  aie  the  ruling  race  of  the  em- 
pire, they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  total  population 
only  in  the  Asiatic  possessions.  Even  Asiatic  Turkey 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  Ottoman  land,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  descendants  of  the  old  Seljukian 
Turks  who  have  been  subjected  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
In  the  African  dependencies  the  Turks  are  hardly  rep- 
resented at  all,  and  in*  Europe  they  are  almost  every- 
where in  a  minority.  According  to  an  elaborate  article 
on  the  ethnographical  relations  of  Turkey  in  Peter- 
mann^s  Geographifche  Miiihtilungetty  1876,  No.  7,  the 
Turks  are  to  be  found  as  a  compact  population  only  in 
three  sanjaks,  those  of  Rustchuk,  Tulcha,  and  Varna. 
These  three  sanjaks  formed  part  of  the  vilayet  of  the 
Danube.  They  are  less  numerous  in  the  Rhodope 
Mountains.  On  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  they  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Greeks, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Ck>nstantinople.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  all  the  sanjaks  which  contain  the 
most  compact  Turkish  population  are  now  subject  to 
the  semi-independent  prince  of  Christian  Bulgaria  and 
to  the  Christian  governor  of  the  autonomous  province 
of  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  aggregate  number  of  the 
Osmanli  Turks  in  Europe,  including  Bulgaria,  Elastern 
Roonoelia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  is  estimated  at 
about  2,()00,000.  Exclusive  of  these  provinces,  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  sultan  is  not  likely  to  be 


ever  restored,  the  number  of  Osmanlis  will  barely  reach 
1,000,000  in  a  total  population  of  about  6,000,000.  In 
Asia  the  Turkish  race  is  supposed  to  number  more  than 
8,500,000  of  a  total  population  of  17,000,000;  but  this 
number  embraces  many  old  tribes  who  have  been  totally 
absorbed  and  merged  in  the  Turks.  The  Turcomans, 
who  live  chiefl}*  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  number 
about  100,000,  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Turks. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  late  Eastern  war,  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey 
was  made  up  of  five  non-Turkish  tribes — Roumanians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians.   The  Rou- 
manians, who  chiefly  inhabit  the  {)rincipality  of  Rouma- 
nia,  where  they  number  about  6,000,000,  have  long  been 
semi-independent  of  Turkey,  and  became  entirely  inde- 
pendent by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.     Only  about  200,000 
remain  subject  to  Turkish  rule.     Outside  of  Roumania 
and  Turkey,  Austria  has  a  Roumanian  population  ex- 
ceeding three  millions.    West  and  south  of  the  Rou-. 
manians  we  find  two  branches  of  the  Slavic  race,  the 
Ser^'ians  and  the  Bulgarians.    The  Servians  embrace 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principalities  of  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro, and  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    Both  Mon- 
tenegro (q.  V.)  and  Ser\'ia  (q.  v.)  are  now  independent 
states ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  placed  under 
Austrian  administration,  and  are  likely  to  become  soon 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire.    In  Bosnia,  the  landed 
aristocracy,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Turks,  became  Mohammedans,  in  order  to  save  their 
property  and  their  privileges,  but  they  continue  to  speak 
the  Servian  language.    Outside  of  the  present  and  for- 
mer dominions  of  the  sultan,  Austria  has  a  Servian  iiop- 
ulation  of  about  4,600,000,  called  Croatians,  Slavonians, 
Dalmatians,  and  Slovenians.   The  large  majority  of  the 
Servians  belong  to  the  Greek  Oriental  Church ;  but  in 
Austria  and  in  Bosnia  there  is  also  a  large  Roman  Cath- 
olic element.     According  to  a  recent  work  by  Rlaic  on 
Bosnia (Agram,  1878),  written  in  the  Croatian  language, 
the  population  of  Bosnia  is  divided,  as  regards  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  into^-Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
646,678,  or  48.4  per  cent. ;  Mohammedans,  480,696,  or 
36.9  per  cent.;  Roman  Catholics,  207,119,  or  16.6  per 
cent.;  and  Jews,  8000,  or  .2  per  cent.;  but  in  reganl  t<» 
race,  1,291,898  of  this  i)opulation  are  Slaves,  only  2000 
Osmanli  Turks,  80,000  Albanians,  and  11,000  gypsies. 
Ihe  Servians  of  all  the  different  denominations  in  Aus- 
tria and  the  former  Turkish  dominions  are  only  now 
awalcening  to  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  that  their 
common  language  makes  them  joint  members  of  one 
nationality,  and  a  strong  movement  towards  uniting  at 
some  future  time  all  these  members  into  one  state  has 
set  in.  Although  the  Mohammedan  Bosnians  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  this  union  movement,  as  well  as  to  the  an- 
nexation of  their  province  to  Austria,  the  rule  of  the 
Osmanli  Turks  over  the  Servian  nationality  may  be 
said  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  second  Slavic  race  of  European  Turkey  is  the 
Bulgarians.  They  occupy  the  country  south  of  the 
Danut)e,  their  southern  ethnic  boundary  being  a  line 
passing  thn>ugb  the  towns  of  Nissa,  Prisrend,  Ochrida, 
Kastoria,  Niagostos,  Salonica,  Adrianople,  and  Burgas, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  number  of  Bulgarians  is  esti- 
mated at  fh>m  three  to  four  millions.  After  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  oppression,  they  were  considered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  most  wretched 
people  of  Europe.  Then  a  mar\-e]]ous  awakening  be- 
gan. See  Bulgaria.  In  spite  of  all  oppression,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  national  system  of  education, 
and  re-established  the  independence  of  their  national 
Church.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  March  8,  1878, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Bulgaria  as  a  tributary  Ottoman  principality 
and  a  national  militia.  The  principality  thus  consti- 
tuted would  have  extended  from  the  boundaries  of  Ser- 
via and  Albania  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Danube 
nearly  to  the  Mgeaa  Sea,  taking  in  about  fifty  miles  of 
the  ^gean  coast.    It  would  have  included  all  the  pre* 
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dominantly  Balgarian  districts,  both  north  and  soath 
(if  the  Balkans,  containing  an  aggregate  of  79,400  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  between  five  and 
five  and  a  half  millions.  But  although  the  Bulgarians 
would  have  been  the  dominant  race,  a  considerable 
number  of  Turks,  Servians,  and  Greeks  would  have 
been  merged  in  the  Bulgarian  majority.  The  treaty 
of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  greatly  modified  this  plan. 
The  tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  as  constituted 
by  it,  contains  only  83,000  square  miles  and  about 
1,860,000  inhabitants.  The  Bulgarian  districts  south 
of  the  Balkans  were  constituted  as  the  autonomous 
l>rowtiiice  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  governor  of  which 
must  be  a  Christian,  but  is  appointed  by  the  Turkish 
go^vernment  with  the  consent  of  the  treaty  powers. 
Eastern  Koumelia  has  about  18,664  square  miles  and 
HoOjOOO  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  600,000  are  Bulga- 
rians, 160,000  Greek%  and  70,000  Turks.  The  aggre- 
frate  population  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia 
n-aches  about  8,000,000,  of  whom  fully  2,500,000  are 
Bulgarians,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Turks  and  Greeks. 
The  Mohammedan  'population  is  estimated  at  from 
800,000  to  950,000,  but  fully  two  thirds  of  them  are  of 
Bulgarian  descent.  The  Bulgarians,  generally,  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
«>f  Berlin,  and  a  strong  movement  began  at  once  for  a 
reunion  of  Bulgaria  and  £astern  Roumelia,  which  can 
hardly  fail  -to  be  ere  long  successful,  and  result  in  the 
emancipation  of  >the  entire  Bulgarian  population  from 
Turkish  rule. 

The  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  have  a  numerical  preponder- 
ance in  the  southern  part  of  European  Turkey,  especial- 
ly  in  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Southern  Macedonia,  and  the 
i^slands,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Crete.  They 
lire  the  most  civilized  among  the  Christian  races  of 
Turkey.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
iu  European  and  1,000,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
l^eople  of  the  predominantly  Greek  districts  expressed 
during  the  late  civil  war  a  desire  to  be  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom made  in  January',  1879,  an  attempt  to  occupy  these 
districts.  The  attempt  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned 
nt  the  request  of  the  great  powers.  The  Congress  of 
Berlin  expressed  a  desire  that  the  frontier  between 
(ireece  and  Turkey  should  be  rectified  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former  power,  and  offered  the  mediation  of  the 
great  powers  in  case  Turkey  and  Greece  should  be  un- 
able to  ag^ee.  As  this  agreement  was  not  reached,  the 
supplementary  congress  held  in  Berlin  in  June,  1880, 
<lcsignated  the  new  frontier  between  the  two  states.  In 
Asia,  the  Greeks  are  fast  occupying  the  seaports  and 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  Turks  arc  steadily 
retiring  before  them,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a 
vigorous  Greek  kingdom  in  Europe  would  soon  find  a 
legitimate  field  of  expansion  along  the  coast  of  Asia  no 
less  than  that  of  Europe. 

The  Albanians  occupy  the  country  south  of  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians,  and  north  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
n  umber  is  estimated  at  from  1 ,200,000  to  2,000,000.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  have  embraced  Islam,  though  it  is 
said  that  many  of  the  Mohammedan  Albanians  remain 
secretly  Christian.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
tribes.  Some  of  the  most  warlike  mountain  tribes  are 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  frontier  districts  the  Albanians 
are  greatly  mixed  with  Servians  in  the  north  and  with 
(i reeks  in  the  south.  They  opposed  with  great  vigor 
the  cession  to  Montenegro  by  the  Turkish  government 
of  some  districts  largely  inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  de- 
clared an  intention  to  oppose  no  less  vigorously  the  ces- 
sion of  some  of  their  southern  districts  to  Greece.  The 
Albanians  are  the  only  one  of  the  five  non-Turkish  na- 
tionalities of  European  Turkey  which  shows  some  kind 
of  attachment  to  the  Ottoman  goveniment.  This  must 
|)artly  be  explained  by  the  predominance  among  them 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  partly  by  their  determina- 
tion not  to  be  absorbed  by  Servians  and  Greeks.  The 
increasing  consolidation  of  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and 


Greeks  will,  however,  cat  them  off  from  Constantinofplef 
and  make  it  impossible  fur  them  to  remain  a  Turkish 
province. 

A  curious  fact  in  the  relation  of  the  different  racea 
that  people  European  Turkey  is  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  they  are  distinguished  and  mingled.  '^  No  lo- 
calit}',"  says  Baker,  in  his  Turkey^  **  can  be  found  ivbere 
the  population  is  exclusively  of  the  same  nationality ; 
but  a  rival  race  crops  up  here  and  there,  and  joatlfss  its 
neighbors.  We  find,  for  instance,  a  qiuirter  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  are  Bulgarians ;  but  among 
them  in  considerable  numbers  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Circas- 
sians, and  gypsies.  -  In  another  quarter  the  majority  are 
Albanians,  but  they  again  have  to  bear  the  friction  of 
Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Greeks,  and  Turks ;  and  ao  on 
all  over  the  oountr}'.  Each  of  these  nations  haa  its 
own  language,  religion,  and  customs ;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  roaaa  lies 
in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  races  represented 
in  it."  This  irregular  distribution  of  races  has,  how- 
ever, been  considerably  affected  by  the  dose  of  the 
Eastern  war,  when,  especially,  large  numbers  of  Turks 
and  Bulgarians  left  their  endangered  homes,  and  em- 
igrated to  districts  predominantly  inhabited  by  core- 
ligionists. The  Austrian  consul  Sax  (in  OegterrmtJt^ 
isehe  Monatsschrift /ur  den  Orient ^  1878)  estimates  the 
number  of  those  who  from  the  spring  of  1877  to  the 
dose  of  1878  changed  their  residence  at  more  than  one 
million. 

II.  Origin  and  Polilical  ffistory.— The  Turks  are  first 
heard  of  in  history  when  they  emeiged  from  the  ref^ions 
of  Central  Asia,  and  emigrated,  early  in  the  Christian 
nra,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  sea:*. 
In  the  6th  century  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Roman  emperor  Justin  II;  in  the  7th  they  began  to 
learn  the  Mohammedan  religion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.    After  their  conversion  to  Mohammedanism 
they  rapidly  rose  in  power  and  influence.    One  branch, 
which,  after  its  leader,  Seljuk,  received  the  name  of  Sel- 
jukian  Turks,  subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Persia,  and 
thence  spread  into  Syrra,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Lower 
Egypt.     Under  Malek  Shah,  the  grandson  of  Seljuk, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  was  in  the  11th 
century  the  greatest  power  in  Asia.    They  ^adually 
pressed  their  conquests  to  the  West,  and  from  this  time 
a  more  special  and  crying  persecution  of  the  Christians 
began.    After  Malek's  death,  the  empire  was  divided 
into  smaller  states,  which  became  rivals,  and   were 
finally  extinguished  in  the  13th  century  by  the  imip- 
tion  of  the  Moguls  under  Genghis  Khan.    Then  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  begins.     The  first  men- 
tion of  them  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  they  emigrated,  under  the  name  of  Og^huze 
Turks,  from  the  main  body  in  Khoraasan,  Persia,  to  the 
mountains  in  Armenia,  whence  a  part  removed   and 
settled  near  Angora,  still  acknowledging  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Seljukian  sultan  of  Iconiiim.     Partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Greeks,  partly  at  that  of  other  Turkish 
emirs  or  princes,  the  leaders  of  this  band,  Ertoghrul  and 
his  son  Othman,  or  Osman,  gradually  grew  in  power. 
Othman  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Western 
Asia,  and  from  him  his  followers  took  the  name  bv 
which  this  branch  of  the  Turks  has  ever  since  been  des- 
ignated, that  of  Ottoman,  or  Osmanli.    Shortly  before 
the  death  of  Othman,  in  1826,  his  armies  took  Brouaa, 
which  became  the  Asiatic  capital  of  the  Ottomans. 
With  Othman's  son,  Orkhan,  the  Ottoman  empire  be- 
gins.   He  made  himself  entirely  independent  of  the 
Seljukian  sultan,  though  he  continued  to  bear  the  infe- 
rior title  of  emir.     During  his  reign  Gallipoli,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  the  first  acquisition  of  the  Turlui 
in  Europe,  was  conquered,  in  1857,  and  all  of  Western 
Asia  occupied.     Be  imposed  upon  the  conquered  Chris- 
tian nations  the  tribute  of  children,  who  were  brouj^ht 
up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  out  of  whom  was 
formed  the  famous  force  of  the  Janizaries,  who  fur  three 
centuries  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  anniea. 
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In  the  reign  of  Mured  I,  the  Baccessor  of  Orkhan,  Adri- 
anople  was  taken,  which  became  the  European  capital  of 
the  Ottomans  till  they  captured  Constantinople.    When 
the  Turks  entered  Europe,  the  territory  of  the  Greek 
empire  was  almost  limited  to  a  quadrangle  extending 
from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Archipelago,  to  a  small  part  of  the  coast 
near  Thessalonica,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    The  bulk  of  what  subsequently  became  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  consisted  of  the  empire  of  Seryia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Danube  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Bosnia  and  the  Adriatic  Sea; 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  extending  from  the 
IHuiube  to  Adrianople.  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Black 
Sea.     The  frontier  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  was 
constantly  changing.     When  the  Turks  began  to  get  a 
fimthold,  Widdin  and  Sophia  were  the  nearest  Bulgarian 
t«>wii8  to  the  frontier.    At  this  time  the  power  of  Servia 
bc^an  to  go  down  after  the  death  of  Stephen  Dushan, 
its  greatest  ruler,  and  Bulgaria  began  to  split  up  into 
three  separate  kingdoms.    Thus  both  were  unable  to 
resist  the  adrancing  Turks.    In  1368  the  Bulgarian  city 
uf  Phillppopolis  was  takAi.     About  1371  the  chief  of 
the  three  Bulgarian  kingdoms,  that  of  Timova,  became 
tributary.    For  a  while  a  Slavic  confederation,  under 
the  Bosnian  king  Stephen,  won  some  successes ;  but  in 
the  great  battle  of  Koatova,  in  1889,  the  confederate 
Jtosnians,  Ser\*ians,  Bulgarians,  and  Wallachians  were 
utterly  defeated.    Two  or  three  years  later,  Servia  and 
Wallachta  became  tributary,  and  the  gp'eater  part  of 
Bulgaria  was  oonqnereiL     Murad's  son,  Bajazet  I,  was 
the  firet  to  exchange  the  humblef  title  of  enrir  for  that 
cif  sultan,  and  also  the  first  who  attacked  Constantino- 
ple.   The  progress  of  the  Turks  was  arrested  by  the 
stunning  defeat  which  they  suffered  in  1402  at  Angora, 
at  the  hand  of  Timur,  the  famous  Tamerlane;  but  they 
recovered  their  power  under  Bajazet's  grandson,  Murad 
J I  (1421-51),  who  conquered  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Pa- 
traa,  and  a  part  of  Albania,  which  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  the  great  Scanderbeg.     His  son,  Mohammed 
II  (1451-^1),  conquered  Constantinople,  and  thereby  de- 
stroyed the  Greek  empire.     He  reduced,  in  1469,  Servia 
from  a  tributary'  principality  to  an  Ottoman  province ; 
in  1463  Bosnia  was  annexed;  in  1461,  the  Christian  em- 
pire of  Trebizond,  in  Asia ;  in  1466,  Cararoania ;  in  1479, 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Venetians.    In  1480  Otranto,  in  Italy,  was  captured; 
and  the  design  was  openly  avowed  to  conquer  all  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  exterminate  Christianity.    But 
Mohammed's  death,  in   1481,  put  an   end   to  these 
schemes;  Otranto  was  soon  abandoned,  and  no  further 
progresB  was  ever  made  west  of  the  Adriatic.     The 
ctmquests  of  Mohammed  gave  to  the  Turkish  empire 
about  the  same  extent  it  had  before  the  late  East- 
em  war.    In  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  only 
the  small  mountain  district  of  Montenegro  has  kept 
its  independence  to  our  own  times.     Selim  the  Inflexi- 
ble (1512-19)  warred  against  Mohammedan  enemies, 
and  annexed  Syria  and  Egypt  to  his  dominions.    From 
the  last  of  a  line  of  nominal  caliphs  Selim  obtained 
a  cession  of  his  rights,  and  ever  since  the  Ottoman 
sultans  have  been  acknowledged  as  chiefs  of  their  re- 
ligion by  all  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunnite  sect.     During 
the  reign  of  Suleiman  II  (1519-66)  the  empire  attained 
the  greatest  extent  it  has  ever  hnd.    The  larger  por- 
tion of  Hungary  was  annexed :  a  Turkish  pssha  ruled 
at  Buda;  and  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia  became  vassals  of  the  sultan.     Rhodes 
was  taken  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Asia  from  the  Persians.    With  the  death 
of  Suleiman  the  decline  of  Turkish  power  began.     The 
reign  of  Selim  II,  the  Drunkard  (15i56-74),  was  marked 
by  the  first  great  reverse  of  the  Ottoman  arms — the 
overthrow  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  the  fleets  of  Spain 
and  Venice  at  the  battle  of  I^epanto,  in  1571.    No  last- 
ing opnqucsts  of  importance  were  made  from  this  time, 
except  the  islanda  of  Cyprus  and  Crete.    The  frontier 


on  the  north  towards  Hongair,  and  in  later  times  to- 
wards Russia,  went  steadily  back.  The  succession  of 
great  rulera  was  stopped.  *  The  powers  of  the  sultan 
became  less,  the  power  of  the  pashas  greater.  In  1622 
a  sultan  was,  for  the  first  time,  murdered.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century  the  Turks  began  to  lose  thoir 
hold  on  Hungary.  The  battle  of  St.Gotthard,  in  1664, 
was  the  first  great  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  land.  At 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  Turks  had  been  at  war 
with  all  their  Christian  neighbors,  and  they  had  lost 
territory  at  all  points  except  one.  In  a  war  against  Po- 
land they  had  gained  Podulia;  they  had  lost,  besides 
Hungary',  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Azof.  All  of  these  ter- 
ritories, inclusive  of  Podolia,  were  given  up  bj'  the  trea- 
ties in  1699  and  1700.  'llie  peace  of  Carlowi'tz,  in  1699, 
marks  a  point  in  the  decline  of  theOttcnnan  power,  and 
the  Turks  were  for  the  first  time  compelled  to  treat 
with  the  Chrislisn  powers  of  Europe  on  equal  terms. 
The  wars  against  Austria,  which,  with  breaks  from  time 
to  time,  had  gone  on  ranee  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  1526, 
by  which  -the  Turks  established  their  rule  over  Hun- 
gary, were  ended  by  the  peace  <Jf  Sistova  in  1791.  The 
result  was  that  Hungar}'  was  freed  from  the  Turk,  but 
that  Servia  and  Bosnia  were  left  in  his  dutches.  l*he 
frontier  esuiblished  by  that  peace  has  remained  almost 
unchanged.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  the  foreign  en- 
emies -of  Turkey  proved  to  be  Russia.  The  wars  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Turks  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  ceutur}',  and  the  two  countries  have  ever  since  ap- 
peared as  irreconcilable  hereditary  foes  whose  inter- 
minable conflict -could  only  be  ended  bv  the  destruction 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  wars  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  pat  on  a  very  distinctive  character  when  Peter 
the  Great,  in  1696,  took  Azof,  the  key  of  the  Black  Sea. 
From  the  time  that  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  took  the 
Genoese  possessions  in  the  Crimea,  the  Black  Sea  had 
been  wholly  under  the  power  of  the  Turks.  When 
Azof  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  remained 
for  a  great  time  the  point  of  contention  between  the  two 
countries.  A  new  stage  in  the  history  of  these  wars  is 
marked  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Kainaiji  of  1774,  which 
ended  the  first  war  of  Catherine  II  against  the  Turks. 
This  treaty  for  the  first  time  brought  the  Ottoman 
power  into  some  measure  of  dependence.  It  gave  Rus- 
sia a  firm  foothold  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  impor- 
tant right  to  remonstrate  in  behalf  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  their  privileges  by 
the  Turks. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Turkish  history 
of  the  19th  centun*  is  the  successful  revolt  of  the  sub- 
ject  Christian  nations  against  the  Ottoman  power. 
This  war  of  independence  began  in  Servia  in  the  first 
years  of  the  new  century.  It  was  at  first  a  rising 
against  local  tyrants  who  defied  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  but  it  soon  became  a  war  of  independence.  In 
1826  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recognised 
by  Turkey,  which  was  only  to  receive  an  annnal  tribute, 
and  for  some  time  retained  the  right  of  keeping  garri- 
sons in  certain  fortresses.  The  Greek  war  of  indepen- 
dence began  in  1821.  Finding  himself  unable  to  sub- 
due both  Greece  and  Servia,  the  sultan  had  to  apply  for 
help  to  his  rebellious  vassal,  pasha  Mehemet  AH  of 
Egypt ;  but  the  outrages  of  the  Egyptians  led  to  an  in- 
terference by  England,  France,  and  Russia,  who,  in  1827, 
in  the  treaty  of  London,  agreed  to  make  Greece  free; 
destroyed,  in  November,  1827,  at  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet,  and  compelled  the  sul- 
tan to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  London.  In  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  (1829),  Turkey  had  not  only  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Greece,  but  the  almost  com- 
plete independence  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  whose 
hospodars  thereafter  held  oflSce  for  lifetime,  and  to 
cede  several  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  Russia.  Mahmud  II  (1808-40)  was  desirous  of  in- 
troducing important  reforms,  and  in  1826  exterminated 
the  Janizaries;  but  while  his  reforms  did  little  good 
to  the  Christians,  they  set  his  Mohammedan  subjects 
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aj^ainst  him.  There  were  MobamiDedan  rev4»Its  in  Al- 
bania and  Bosnia,  which  were  put  down  in  1831  and 
1832;  but  more  important  was  the  rebellion  of  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt,  who  conquered  Syria  and  other  Asiatic 
possessions  of  the  sultan,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  when  (1840)  four  of  the 
preat  Christian  powers  of  Europe  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Buda-Pesth,  and  com  (Milled  Mehemet  Ali  to  give  up 
his  Asiatic  conquests.  In  the  Crimean  war  (1853-55), 
Turkey  would  probably  have  been  crushed  by  Rnssia 
but  for  the  interference  of  England,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia in  its  behalf.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1856,  the 
lowers  which  signed  it — France,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sardinia — declared  that  the  Sublime 
Porte  was  admitted  to  partake  in  the  advantages  of 
public  law  and  the  European  concert.  This  concession 
was  made  to  the  Porte  in  recognition  of  the  hatti-hu' 
mayum  (Feb.  18, 1856),  a  proclamation  which  promised 
to  the  Christiana  equ^  civil  rights,  but  which  the  Porte 
found  itself  no  more  able  to  carry  out  than  a  preceding 
reformatory  edict,  the  hattUtha-if  of  Gulhane  of  1853. 
The  approaching  collapse  of  Turkey  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  Terrible  massacres  of  Christians  in 
Damascus  and  Mount  Lebanon  led,  in  1860,  to  a  French 
intervention.  In  1861  Moldavia  and  VVallachia  united 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  of  the 
protest  of  the  Porte,  into  one  state,  called  Roumania.  A 
powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  aspiration  of  the 
Christians  for  freedom  by  the  complete  victory  of  the 
nationality  principle  in  Italy  and  Germany.  As  the 
Italians  and  Germans  had  re-established  an  Italian 
kingdom  and  a  German  empire,  thus  the  Greeks  of  Tur- 
key expressed  a  wish  for  a  union  with  Greece,  the  Ser- 
vians began  to  dream  of  the  re-establishment  of  a  large 
Servian  empire,  the  Bulgarians  of  a  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, the  Roumanians  of  severing  the  last  tie  of  connec- 
tion with  Turkey.  The  first  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  insurrection  in  Crete  in  1866,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1869.  The  powers  which  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paria  held  a  special  conference  and  recognised 
the  demands  of  the  Porte  as  just.  In  1867  the  demand 
of  Servia  that  the  Turkish  garrisons  be  withdrawn  from 
all  the  Servian  fortresses  was  granted.  In  1872  the 
sultan  conceded  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt  two  important 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  direct  hereditary  succes- 
sion and  the  authorization  to  make  loans.  On  July  6, 
1875,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  which 
gradually  kindled  the  great  Eastern  war.  A  series  of 
joint  steps  were  taken  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
to  induce  the  Porte  to  concede  the  reform  demand- 
ed by  the  Christian  insurgents.  The  most  important 
were,  the  note  of  count  Andrassy  of  Dec  80, 1875;  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  of  May  1^  1876 ;  the  Constanti- 
nople Conference  from  December,  1876,  to  January, 
1877 ;  and  the  London  Protocol  of  March  21, 1877.  On 
April  24  Russia  declared  war,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1878  Turkey  was  utterly  crushed.  In  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  of  March  3, 1878,  Turkey  bad  to  recognise  the 
entire  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro, to  cede  some  additional  territory  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  principality  of  Bulgaria.  In  the  case  of 
Bulgaria,  these  stipulations  were  considerably  modified 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  as  has  already 
been  stated.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  placed  un- 
der Austrian  administration,  and  to  Greece  the  annex- 
ation of  some  Greek  districts  in  Southern  Turkey  was 
promised.  The  introduction  of  the  reforms  formally 
demanded  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  was  again 
promised,  and  their  execution  placed  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  great  powers.  A  few  weeks  before  (June  4, 
1878),  Turkey  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, which  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  Asiatic  do- 
minions of  the  sultan  as  long  as  Russia  would  not  return 
its  conquests  in  Armenia.  In  return,  Cyprus  was  place<l 
under  English  administration,  and  the  Porte  pledged  it- 
self to  carry  through  administrative  reforms  in  the  Asi- 


atic poesessiona.  Thus  Turkey  appeared  in  an  entirely 
helpless  condition,  and,  ao  far  as  its  European  puooca 
sions  were  concerned,  in  a  state  of  total  decay.  Amoo^ 
the  European  powers,  only  one — the  Tory  government 
of  England — occasionally  used  its  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  Turkish  government.  The  fall  of  the  Tory  minis- 
try in  1880,  and  the  access  to  power  of  the  liberal  par- 
ty, which,  during  the  war,  had  openly  expressed  its 
sympathy  with  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula,  especially  with  the  Greeks,  deprived  the 
Mohammedan  government  of  its  last  hope.  Aa  the 
Turks  had  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment about  the  promised  reetification  of  frontier,  the 
powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin  held  an- 
other special  conference  at  Berlin  in  June,  1880,  and 
designated  the  districts  which,  in  their  opinion,  should 
be  ceded  to  Greece.  The  vital  power  of  Turkey  ap- 
pears to  be  exhausted.  A  constitution  drawn  up  by 
Midhat  Pasha,  and  proclaimed  Dec.  23,  1876,  which 
promised  to  the  population  very  extensive  rights,  failed 
to  make  any  impression  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
Parliament  which  met  in  March,  1877,  attracted  more 
attention  by  its  novelty  than  by  its  work. 

III.  National  CharaderUtica  and  GovermmaUal  Pol- 
icy,— Comparing  Turkey  with  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope,-we  are  struck  with  one  very  remarkable  distinc- 
tion. In  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  bulk  of 
the  people  have  learned  that  they  have  a  common  coun- 
try, and  that,  however  widely  their  opinions  may  differ, 
and  however  much  they  may  dislike  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, they  have  important  interests  in  common. 
The  Turks  have  never  become  a  nation.  Aiter  subject- 
ing many  tribes  of  different  race  and  religion,  the  ex- 
clusive aim  of  the  sultans  has  been  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, and  to  extort  from  them  as  high  a  tribute  as 
possible.  The  effect  of  Turkey's  rule  has  therefore  been 
moet  blighting  upon  every  interest  of  her  subjects. 
Morally,  socially,  economically,  and  politically,  her  de- 
pendencies have  sunk,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
a  false,  fanatical,  and  sensual  religion,  a  bigoted,  selfish, 
and  imbecile  regime,  and  an  ignorant,  fatalistic,  antl  ef- 
fete philosophy,  to  the  lowest  possible  point  of  civilized 
com  munitiea.  Corruption  reigns  in  every  department  of 
state,  and  superstition  in  every  form  of  society.  The 
ruling  class,  being  Turks  and  Moslems,  feel  no  sympathy 
with  the  natives,  who  are  largely  Christian  and  of  differ- 
ent races  from  themselves.  Extortion,  bribery,  chican- 
ery, and  treachery  have  for  ages  characterized  the  gov- 
ernment, until  it  has  become  a  festering  ulcer  and  a  burn- 
ing shame  upon  the  face  of  Europe.  But  for  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousies  among  the  other  European  pow- 
ers, each  of  which  haa  been  anxious  to  outwit  the  rest 
in  seizing  upon  the  spoils  of  "the  Sick  Man's  estate," 
Turkey  would  have  been  dismembered  long  ago  by  for- 
eign interference,  or  have  collapsed  in  utter  ruin  by  itn 
internal  rottenness.  England  has  been  largely  charge- 
able for  maintaining,  by  her  diplomatic  policy,  this  eye- 
sore and  blot  upon  the  map  of  the  world. 

Several  large  territories  are  but  very  loosely  oon- 
.nected  with  the  empire.  Tunis,  in  Africa,  considers  it- 
self as  a  vassal  state  of  the  sultan,  but  without  any  defi- 
nite obligation,  not  even  that  of  paying  an  annu^  trib- 
u  te.  Formerly  there  were  two  other  states  of  this  dass, 
Algeria  and  Tripoli;  but  the  former  has  been  conquered 
by  France,  and  the  latter  haa  recently  come  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  vassal  states  which 
had  only  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  were  otherwise 
autonomous,  were,  in  1878,  Roumania  and  Servia,  in  Eu- 
rope; Samos,  in  Asia;  and  Egypt,  in  Africa.  In  1878 
Roumania  and  Servia  became  entirely  independent,  and 
Bulgaria  was  erected  into  a  tributary  vassal  state.  In 
the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern  Koumelia,  the  pow- 
er of  the  sultan  has  been  almost  reduced  to  the  right  of 
ap|>ointing  a  governor. 

By  the  old  law  of  succession,  which  has  been  left  on- 
changed  by  the  constitution  of  1876,  the  crown  ia  in- 
herited, acconling  to  seniority,  by  the  male  deaoendauts 
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of  Othman,  sprang  from  the  iinperiiil  harem.  The 
harem  is  considered  a  permanent  State  institution.  All 
children  born  in  the  harem,  whether  offspring  of  free 
women  or  of  slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage ; 
but  the  sultan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  only  when 
there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age.  it  has 
not  been  the  custom  of  the  sultans  for  some  centuries  to 
contract  regular  marriages.  A  ^>ecial  feature  attend- 
ing the  accession  of  new  sultans  to  the  throne  has  been 
the  slaughter  of  brothers  and  other  near  kinsfolk  who 
were  feared  as  rivals.  Until  very  recently  the  will  of 
the  sultan  was  not  limite<l  by  any  law.  The  precepts 
of  the  Koran  were  regarded  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  empire.  The  legislative  and  the  executive  authority 
were  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  by  the  grand- 
vizier  as  head  of  the  temporal  government,  and  the 
Sheik  el-lslam  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  consti- 
tution of  1876  pretended  to  make  the  sulun  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  and  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  after  the  model  of  the 
West  £uropean  states;  but  the  constitution  thus  far 
(1880)  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  Several  Christians,  how- 
ever, have  of  late  held  the  position  of  Minister  of  State. 
The  financial  affairs  of  the  government  are  in  a  condition 
of  thorough  and  hopeless  disorganization,  and  the  time 
of  the  empire's  complete  dissolution  cannot  be  distant 

IV.  MolutmmecUmism, — The  Turks  have  been  a  Mo- 
hammedan people  from  the  lOtb  cent4iry,  and  have  ever 
since  been  the  banner-bearer  among  the  Mohammedan 
Btatea.  The  sultan  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Sim- 
oite  Mohammedans  [see  Sunnites],  not  only  in  Turk^, 
but  as  far  as  the  Sunnite  form  of  Mohammedanism  ex- 
tends. Church  and  State  are  so  intimatelv  united  in 
Turkey  that  the  judicial  and  the  priestly  power  are  vest- 
ed in  the  same  officer,  the  ^T/ema,  who  regards  the  Koran 
as  the  sole  authority  for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  causes.  **The  administration  of  justice  in 
Turkey  b  now  divided  into  two  parts— that  of  the  Sheri, 
w^herein  all  judges  are  Mussulmans,  and  that  of  the 
Xizdrnhfehj  composed  of  both  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans. The  head  of  all  the  courts  of  the  Sheri  is  the 
Sheik  el-Islam,  who  sanctions  all  their  judgments.  The 
judicatory'  of  the  Sheri  is  composed  of  a  high  court  of 
appeal  (Arz-odacy),  divided  into  two  chambers  (/9u- 
chir),  one  for  Turkey  in  Kurope,  and  one  for  Asia.  At 
the  head  uf  each  is  a  c4zf-a«iker,  literally  military  judge. 
The  cazi-asker  is  assisted  by  fourteen  honorary  chief- 
justices.  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ulema  the  mollahs 
rank  next  to  the  c&zi-asker,  and  after  them  the  cadis. 
The  first  in  rank  are  the  mollahs  of  Constantinople,  nine 
in  number,  and  who  sit  in  the  court  Sheri,  at  the  capi- 
tal, for  a  year,  being  taken  in  turn  from  the  body  of  the 
mollahs.  At  its  head  is  the  mollah  of  Stamboul.  The 
f%cond  in  rank  is  the  Mevlevizet,  which  numbers  fifty- 
seven  titulariesi.  The  mollah,  when  on  duty,  ser\'es  for 
only  a  year,  and  then  returns  to  the  roll"  (Baker,  Tur- 
htg).  Turkish  educationr  until  recently,  was  also  in  dose 
ormncction  with  the  State  religion*  It  was  organized  by 
saltan  Mohammed  I  (1451-81),  the  greatest  soldier- 
statesman  that  the  Ottoman  empire  has  produced.  He 
established  elementary  schools  called  mektehs,  scattered 
over  his  empire  in  every  town  and  in  almost  every  Mo- 
hammedan village,  and  numerous  public  schools  or  col- 
leges of  the  higher  order,  which  were  called  mtdre$8ea^ 
in  distinction  from  the  mehtebsj  or  elementary  schools. 
The  medrfsta  went  through  ten  regular  courses  of 
grammar,  syntax,  logic,  metaphysics,  philology,  the  sci- 
ence of  tropes,  the  science  of  style,  rhetoric,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  The  taker  of  a  degree  in  these  sub- 
jects received  the  title  of  danishma^  which  has  now 
been  replaced  by  the  term  «o/7a.  The  degree  entitles 
him  to  the  mastership  of  one  of  the  minor  public 
schools;  but  in  that  case  he  renounces  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Ulema,  or  of  any  of  the 
higher  educational  appointments.  For  this  it  is  nec- 
etsoiy  to  go  throngh  a  still  further  course  of  study,  and 
to  pass  several  examinations.    Incentives  to  work  are 


given  in  the  honors  and  endowments  which  are  con- 
ferred. The  Ulema  supplies  all  the  professors  of  the 
high-schools,  who  are  called  muderris,  and  from  the 
same  order  are  chosen  all  the  ministers  of  justice,  in- 
cluding the  cazi-askers,  the  mollahs,  and  the  cadis.  The 
actual  priesthood  of  Turkey  takes  a  very  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  State.  The  ministers  of  public  worship  are 
called  imaumij  who  ofiiciate  at  public  prayers,  and  sheiks, 
or  preachers.  But  the  fact  that  the  appointments  to 
the  priesthood  are  allotted  to  the  holders  of  minor  de- 
grees does  not  mark,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  any 
want  of  respect  for  their  (aith.  It  only  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legal  profession  being  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Church  as  expounders  of  the  law  of  the 
Koran  that  they,  in  fact,  form  the  senior  branch  of 
the  hierarchy.  Dervishes,  or  Mohammedan  monks,  are 
very  numerous  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sects. 
See  Deuvish.  The  VcKouff  or  Church  property,  which 
belongs  to  the  mosques  and  other  religious  institutions 
And  to  benevolent  foundations,  is  administered  bv  a 
special  department  of  the  State  called  the  Evkaf^  and 
consists  of  two  classes :  1st.  Property  or  its  produce  ac- 
tually belonging  to  such  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  held  and  received  on  their  account  by  the  Evkaf ; 
and  2d.  Property  owned  by  private  persons,  but  lapsing;, 
in  default  of  direct  heirs  of  the  owner,  to  the  Evkaf,  and 
subject,  in  the  meantime,  to  a  small  yearly  contribution 
payable  to  that  department;  but  an  owner  of  Vacouf 
property  having  no  direct  heirs  is  not  debarred  from 
selling  it  to  a  person  having  such  heirs,  and  so  prevent- 
ing it,  for  the  time,  from  falling  into  the  Evkaf.  By  a 
recent  law  a  private  person  holding  Vacouf  property 
can,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  to  the  government, 
have  it  converted  into  what  is  called  mulkiehj  a  title 
which  gives  the  holder  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  to  do 
with  it  as  he  pleases,  to  leave  it  by  will,  and,  in  default 
of  his  doing  so,  it  passes  to  his  next  heir. 

Trustworthy  statistics  on  the  religious  denominations 
of  Turkey  cannot  yet  be  obtained.  £.  G.  Bavenslein,  in 
an  article  on  the  population  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (Lond.  1877),  esti- 
mates the  total  population  of  European  Turkey,  exclu- 
sive of  Roumania  and  Servia,  but  inclusive  of  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria,  at  9,661,000,  which  he  distributes  as  fol- 
lows among  the  religious  denominations: 

Euaopx. 

Turkish  Mohammedans 1,767,000 

Mohammedans  of  other  nationalities.  g,47»,600 

Total  Mohammedans 4,247,000 

Greek  Church 4,706,460 

Armenians 89,(NiO 

Roman  Catholics. 426,000 

Protestants 10,000 

Total  Christians 6,280,480 

Jews 78,000 

Gypsies 104,760 

Total 


0,660,200 


18,278,860 


Asia. 

Tnrks. 6,978,600 

Other  Mohammedans 6,21>9.880 

Total  Mohammedans 

Greek  Church 1,484,868 

Armenians 786,100 

Roman  Catholics 100,100 

Protectants 10,460 

Maronites,  etc 487,000 

Total  ChrL«tinns 

Jezides  and  Kf zilbasbl 

Jews 

Gypsies 

Total 


A  Servian  statistician,  Jakshitsh,  gives  the  following 
timates  of  the  population  of  European  Turkey:  Chrit' 
tiam  in  Turkey  proper,  2,484,«'i01 ;  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
659,776;  in  Bosnia,  780,276;  in  Bulgaria,  1,196,248;  to- 
tal, 5,020,801.  MokttmmfdttM  in  Turkey  proper,  1,888,- 
127;  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  859,484 ;  in  Bosnia,  400,685 ; 
in  Bulgaria,  760,267 ;  total,  8,403,468.    Jews  in  Turkey 


2,817,618 

62,000 

106,000 

67,000 

16,826,868 
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proper,  55,018 ;  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  3969 ;  in  Bosnia, 
6968;  in  Bulgaria,  8959;  total,  74,914.  ToUl  population 
of  European  Turkey,  8,499,178.  According  to  these  au- 
thorities, the  aggregate  number  of  Mohammedans  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  estimated  at  from 
15,700,000  to  16,500,000,  that  of  Christians  of  all  denom- 
iuations  at  about  8,000,000,  that  of  the  Jews  at  about 
200,000.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  African  de- 
pendencies, owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dominions  of  late  years,  wu  estimated,  in  1880,  at 
20,500,000,  nearly  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Copts  of  Egypt,  are  Mohammedans.    See  Moham- 

MiEDANrSM. 

V.  The  Christian  Churchet  of  Ttfrfey.— Although  the 
Turks,  after  the  conqn^t  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  dis- 
played all  the  horrors  of  Oriental  despotism,  they  did 
not  aim  at  the  extermination  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  is  probably  nocountry  of  Christian  Europe  which 
has  not  imposed,  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory, more  severe  penalties  upon  the  profession  of  a  dis^ 
senting  Christian  creed  than  the  Turks  have  done  upon 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Christians,  in  their 
civil  relations,  found  themselves  greatly  oppressed,  but 
the  Turks  did  not  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  churches.  The  influence  which  they  usurped  by 
the  appointment  of  the  high  dignitaries  in  the  Eastern 
churches  was  inspired  by  considerations  not  of  power 
or  proselytism,  but  of  greed.  The  social  advantages 
which  an  apostasy  to  Islam  involved  gradually  in- 
duced nearly  the  whole  population  of  Albania,  the  en- 
tire nobility  of  the  Bosnians,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  other  Christian  tribes  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  conquerors;  but  the  immense  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey 
and  large  numbers  in  Asia  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
several  Christian  churches.  As  the  military  power  of 
Turkey  began  to  wane,  Russia,  France,  and  other  powers 
claimed,  and  received  by  treaty,  the  right  of  protecto- 
rate over  the  Turkish  subjects  professing  the  national 
religions  of  the  several  European  countries.  In  1839 
the  sultan,  by  the  hattinsheHf  of  Gulhane,  proclaimed 
the  equality  of  Christians  and  Moslems  U'fore  the  law. 
The  provisions  of  this  charter  of  religious  liberty  were 
renewed  and  extended  by  sultan  Abdul-Mejid  in  the 
charter  called  the  hatti'kummyum,  promulgated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  was  mentioned 
ii  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  the  consideration  on  which 
the  powers  admitted  Turkey  to  the  company  of  Euro- 
pean states,  and  guaranteed  to  it  its  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  inviolable  power.  The  new  Turkish  con- 
stitution of  December,  1876,  promised  to  the  professors 
of  all  religious  denominations  full  equality  of  civil  rights. 
In  the  first  Turkish  Parliament,  which  met  in  1877,  all 
the  religions  of  the  empire  were  fairly  represented.  Thus 
among  the  deputies  returned  from  Constantinople  were 
five  Turks,  four  Christians,  and  one  Jew;  and  of  the 
Christians,  one  was  a  Greek,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  Ar- 
menian, and  two  Gregorian  Armenians.  In  1878  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (art  62)  placed  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  to  its  fullest  extent  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
When  the  Turks  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan 
(leninsula,  they  designated  the  aggregate  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  as  rajah  (herds),  while  the  different  tribes 
were  distinguished  as  millet  (nation).  The  Mohamme- 
dan Turks  were,  however,  so  strongly  inclined  to  con- 
found Church  and  State  that  thev  viewed  the  several 
millets  as  so  many  religious  communions.  Mohammed 
II,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  made  the  patri- 
arch of  that  city  the  secular  head  of  all  the  rajah  be- 
longing to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  or  (vreek  Church. 
The  civil  functions  of  the  patriarch  were  shared  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  the  subordinate  bishops,  and  thus  the 
entire  hierarchy  of  the  Greek  Church  appeared  as  the 
actual  administrator  of  the  civil  interests  of  the  people, 
and  as  such  were  held  by  the  Porte  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  population.     Besides  the  millet  of  the 


Greeks,  there  are  others  for  the  Armenians,  United  Ar'> 
menians,  Latins,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Their  organi- 
zation is  similar  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  secular 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  includes  the  Jac- 
obites. For  various  statistiod  statements  of  the  pres- 
ent Christian  population  of  Turkey,  see  above. 

1.  The  Greek  CAurcA.— When  the  Turks  took,  in  1453. 
possession  of  Constantinople,  the  foremost  episcopal  see 
of  the  Eastern  Church  became  subject  to  their  rale. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  gradually  become 
for  the  Eastern  Church  what  the  patriarch  of  Rotne 
became  for  the  West.  See  Grrkk  Church.  When 
the  termination  of  ecclesiastical  communion  between 
the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  became  a 
fixed  fact,  all  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  looked 
upon  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  the  roost  emi- 
nent bishop  of  the  Orthodox  churches,  although  many  of 
them,  like  the  churches  of  Russia,  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  jurisdiction.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  would 
be  aided  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Western  Europe  in 
its  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  several  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  had  shown  a  readiness  to  re- 
unite with  Rome.  To  the  bulk  of  the  clergy'  and  the 
laitv  the  idea  of  such  a  reunion  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  it  was  en- 
tirely abandoned.  The  sultans  claimed  the  same  rights 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  patriarchs  that 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, and  the  Eastern  Church  submitted  to  the  demand. 
Georgius  Scholarius,  who  was  elected  patriarch  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Gennadius,  accepted  from  sultan  Mohammed  II 
the  investiture  as  patriarch  of  New  Rome.  The  sultan 
showed,  however,  but  little  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  patriarch,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  resign,  not- 
withstanding the  petitions  of  the  faithful  in  his  behalfl 
The  next  patriarch,  Joasaph,  was  banished  by  the  sul- 
tan because  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  unlaw- 
ful marriage  of  a  Mohammedan  minister  with  the 
daughter  of  an  Athenian  prince.  Patriarch  Simon, 
also  living  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  was 
the  first  who  offered  to  the  sultan  one  thousand  ducats 
for  the  patriarchate.  This  money  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  new  patriarch  is  called  kharattion  or  peskesion  ; 
it  has  not  only  been  always  paid  since,  but  the  amount 
was  constantly  increased,  and  the  Turkish  government 
generally  showed  a  dis[)osition  to  sell  the  patriarchate 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  vacate  it  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Only  a  few  of  the  patriarchs  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  office  for  a  long  term ;  generally,  after  holding 
it  for  a  short  term,  they  were  either  compelled  to  resign, 
or  they  were  banished,  throttled,  or  degraded.  Tlie 
habit  of  the  patriarch  to  purchase  the  confirmation 
by  the  suluns  had  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
Church.  The  Simonistic  corruption  descended  from 
the  patriarchs  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  had 
to  pay  heavy  sums  for  their  confirmation,  and,  in  rctam, 
tried  to  indemnify  themselves  by  extorting  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  their  people.  For  political 
reasons,  the  external  form  of  the  Church  was  changed 
as  little  as  possible;  but  in  consequence  of  the  corrup- 
tion prevailing  in  the  high  places,  the  Church  fell  into 
great  decay.  The  lower  clergy,  who  were  generally 
destitute  of  a  higher  education,  showed  but  little  syna- 
pathy  with  the  people;  and  when  the  government  con- 
ferred upon  them  some  privil^^es,  they  looked  with  in- 
difierence  upon  the  heavy  taxes  which  oppressed  the 
laity.  Little  resistance  was  even  made  by  the  clergy 
to  the  cruel  institution  of  the  Janisaries,  a  military 
corps  formed  by  the  children  of  Christians,  who  were 
taken  away  from  their  parents,  educated  as  fanatical 
Manlems,  and  used  for  the  compulsory  extension  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. In  some  of  the  pro\inces  the  power 
of  the  Christian  people  to  resbt  the  proselytism  of  the 
Turks  gradually  relaxed.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
in  Albania,  where  the  Christian  population  decreued 
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from  350,000  to  50,000  during  the  period  from  1620  to 
1650.     Among  the  apostates  were  even  many  priests 
and  monks.     The  subsequent  history  of  the  Greek 
Church  of  Turkey  does  not  offer  many  points  of  great 
interest.    The  growing  power  of  Russia  extorted  from 
the  Ottoman  Porte  in  a  number  of  treaties  the  official 
promise  to  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  made  itself  chiefly  felt  in  behalf 
f»f  the  coreligionists  of  Russia,  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.     Between  Constantinople  and  Rome  an  entire 
estrangement  continued  to  exist.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  the  patriarch  Neophytus  II  of  Con- 
stantinople was  believed  to  be  favorable  to  a  union 
with  Rome;  but  no  formal  negotiations  were  opjened, 
and  none  of  the  following  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
has  shown  any  leaning  in  that  direction.    All  the  invi- 
tations and  overtures  that  were  made  by  the  popes  met, 
in  Constantinople,  with  a  firm  and  decided  refusal :  thus, 
in  1848,  an  invitation  from  Pius  IX,  addressed  to  the 
entire  Eastern  Church,  for  a  corporate  union  with  Rome, 
and  another  in  1869,  addressed  by  the  same  pope  to 
(be  Greek  bishops  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council,  were 
promptly  and  firmly  declined  in  Constantinople  and 
throughout  the  Greek  Church.     In  the  Asiatic  part  of 
Turkey  the  patriarch  Athanasius  IV  of  Antioch,  who 
was  elected  in  1686,  joined  the  communion  of  Rome, 
and  was  followed  by  a  part  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Thus  arose  the  United  Greek  Church  of  Turkey  [see 
Grkkk  Church,  United],  which,  from  Syria,  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.     In  the  16th  cen- 
tury both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calrinistic  theologians 
endeavored  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Greek 
Church,  and  entei^  into  correspondence  with  several 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople.    The  Lutheran  attempts 
were  never  attended  with  any  success.    The  Calvinists 
completely  gained  over  to  their  side  one  of  the  most 
Ijrifted  patriarchs  that  have  ever  occupied  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  Cyril  Lucar  (q.  v.),  who  went  so  far 
as  to  transmit  to  Geneva  the  form  of  a  Calvinistic  con- 
fession of  faith ;  but,  with  the  violent  death  of  the  pa- 
triarch, who  was  strangled,  and  whose  memory  was  ex- 
ecrated by  the  Orienul  patriarchs,  this  attempt,  too, 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  has  kept  aloof  from  all  cor- 
porate negotiations  with  Protestant  churches.    In  the 
19th  century  the  attempts  made  by  the  more  congenial 
Anglican  churches  of  the  British  isles  and  the  United 
States  to  establish  intercommunion  with  the  various 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  East  led  to  friendly  corre- 
i«poiidence  between  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church, 
cm  the  one  band,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Anglican  bishops,  on  the  other.    At  the  union 
conferences  held  at  Bonn,  Germany,  in  1874  and  1875, 
between  Oriental,  Anglican,  and  Old -Catholic  theolo- 
gians, the  Greek  Church  of  Turkey  was  also  represent- 
ed by  several  theolc^ians.     See  Russia. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Greece, 
the  Turkish  empire  comprised  nearly  all  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  world,  except  those  of  Russia  and  Austro- 
Hungary.  Among  the  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  holds  the  highest  rank. 
He  alone  is  invested  by  the  Turkish  government  with 
the  attributes  of  civil  head  of  the  entire  Church.  Li 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  he  is,  however,  only 
the  head  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  oth- 
er three  patriarchs  (of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria), as  well  as  the  metropolitan  of  Cyprus  and  the 
abbot  of  Mount  Sinai,  being  independent  of  him.  The 
three  patriarchs  named  receive  in  their  berate  or  official 
decree  of  confirmation,  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  each  of  them  has 
his  own  patriarchal  s^'^nod,  which  fills  the  see  in  case  of 
vacancy.  An  attempt  made  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  appoint  the  patriarchs  of  the  three  other 
sees  led,  from  1843  to  1845,  to  a  violent  controversy  be- 
tween the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Patri- 
archal Synod  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  latter  remained 


victorious.    The  three  patriarchs  commnnicate,  never* 
theless,  with  the  Turkish  government  through  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  are  not  even  allowed  to 
come  to  the  capital  without  his  permission.     The  ag- 
gregate territory  of  these  three  patriarchates  is,  how- 
ever, small,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  churches 
of  Turkey  was  until  recently  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    1  he  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  1821,  virtually 
severed  the  connection  of  the  churches  of  the  king- 
dom with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  whom 
they  had  formerly  been  dependent.    The  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  of  Greece  was,  however,  not 
proclaimed  until  1838,  when  a  synod  of  the  bishops  of 
Greece  met  for  this  purpose  at  Nauplia,  and  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  independence  by  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  did  not  take  place  until  1850.     Servia 
and  Roumania  were  virtually  as  independent  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  as 
they  were  of  the  sultan  in  politics.     The  establish- 
ment of  their  entire  political  independence,  in  1878,  en- 
tails the  complete  severance  of  their  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  Constantinople.   The  Bulgarians,  although 
agreeing  in  doctrine  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church, 
were,  until  1767,  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having  a  primate  and  pa- 
triarch of  the  national  Bulgarian  Church  at  Ochrida; 
but  in  1767  the  last  patriarch  abdicated,  and,  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Turkish  government  and  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  not 
only  placed  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  but  entirely  denationalized.    Their  bishops 
and  priests  were  dismissed,  their  sees  and  parishes  were 
occupied  by  Greeks,  their  monasteries  and  schools  were 
seized,  and  the  revenues  appropriated  by  the  Greek 
communities;  but  the  greatest  blow  of  all  was  struck 
in  the  elimination  of  the  Bulgarian  language  and  liter- 
ature from  all  the  educational  establishments.  A  strong 
educational  movement  for  re-establishing  the  rule  of 
the  Bulgarian  language  in  school  and  Church  set  in 
about  1840.    It  made  at  once  rapid  and  steady  progress 
in  the  province  of  education,  and  at  length,  in  1870,  led 
to  the  reorganization  of  a  national  Bulgarian  Church. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  desperate  opposition  to  the 
Bulgarian  movement  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantuto- 
ple  and  the  Greek  Fanar,  the  Porte  found  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  Bulgarians  so  far  as  to  issue  a  firman 
which  constituted,  under  the  title  of  The  Bvlgarian 
Exarchate,  a  separate  spiritual  administration,  com- 
prising in  its  jurisdiction  the  towns  and  districts  of 
Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Shumla,  Timova,  Sophia,  Yratcha, 
Lovtcha,  Widdin,  Nish,  Kustenji,  Samakov, Teles  (with 
the  exception  of  about  twenty  villages  and  three  towns), 
the  sanjak  of  Slivmia  (except  a  few  villages),  the  dis- 
trict of  Sisopolis,  the  town  of  Philippopolis,  the  district 
of  Stanimaka  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages), 
and  the  metropolitan  diocese  of  Philippopolis  (except  a 
few  monasteries).    The  firman  further  provided  that 
the  powers  of  the  exarchate  be  defined  by  an  organic 
code,  which  was  to  be  in  conformity  on  all  points  with 
the  established  laws  and  religious  principles  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church ;  but  to  exclude  entirely,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarch,  with  monastic  affairs,  and  more  especial- 
ly with  the  election  of  the  exarch  and  the  bishops. 
The  exarch  was  to  be  named  by  imperial  berai.    He 
was  to  be  bound,  in  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  rules, 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  synod  of  the  exarchate  was  to  be  bound 
to  obtain  the  holy  oils  in  use  in  the  Church  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople.     Although  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  at  first  excommunicated  all  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  firman  and  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Bulgarian  exarchate,  the  latter  rallied 
more  and  more  all  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
who  were  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality.     The  treaty  of 
Berlin  of  1878,  which  provided  for  the  establishment 
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of  •  tribntary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  an  autono- 
mous province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  in  both  of  which 
omntries  the  Bulgarians  are  the  predominant  race,  made 
the  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  virtually  independent 
of  both  the  sultan  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 
and  cannot  fail  to  complete,  ere  long,  the  organization 
of  a  national  Bulgarian  Church,  comprising  ail  the  Or- 
thodox Christians  who  speak  the  Bulgarian  language, 
and  enjoying  an  independence  equal  to  the  national 
churches  of  Russia,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Servia.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  there- 
bv  restricted  to  those  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  who  are  of  the  Greek  nationalitv.     See  Russo- 

GRBBK  CllCTBCH. 

The  office  of  the  patriarch  is  intended  to  be  held  by 
the  occupant  for  life ;  but  the  Porto  may  n^move  him 
on  account  of  high-treason,  and  the  synod  may  ask  the 
Porto  for  his  removal  on  account  of  bad  administrarion 
and  of  heresy.  Charges  of  the  first  class  are  very  fre- 
quent ;  and  as  it  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of  Turkish  of- 
licials  to  have  the  patriarchs  removed  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, they  are  always  found  willing  to  oo-operato  in  such 
removal.  Depositions  of  patriarchs  are  therefore  very 
frequent.  The  patriarch  is  assisted  by  a  **  Holy  Synod  " 
{Jemaat)f  which  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  metropol- 
itans, besides  the  patriarch,  its  president.  The  patri- 
arch has  the  right  to  select  them,  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  metropolitans  of  Heraclea,  Cyzicus,  Ni- 
comedia,  and  Chalcedon,  who  are  members  ex  officio, 
and  among  whom,  as  they  are  so  near  the  capital,  the 
patriarchal  seal,  which  consists  of  four  parts,  is  divided. 
As  the  keepers  of  the  patriarchal  seal  must  always  be 
present  in  Constantinople,  the  four  metropolitans  oc- 
cupy a  peculiar  position,  which  the  Porto  recognises 
by  specially  enumerating  them  in  the  berat  of  the  pa- 
triarch. The  patriarch  has  no  right  to  send  them  to 
their  dioceses.  He  may  increase  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  synod,  but  is  not  allowed  to  reduce 
it  below  ten.  It  is  customary  for  eight  of  the  met- 
ropolitans who  are  members  of  the  synod  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Constantinople.  They  are  called  *'the  prom- 
inent" (lycpcroc),  and  are  addressed  as  the  ''holy 
old  ones"  (uycot  ykpovrei;).  In  1847,  the  Porte  de- 
sired to  add  to  the  synod,  for  all  questions  not  relat- 
ing to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  three 
lay  members— the  grand  logothete  Ariatarchi ;  the  ex- 
prince  of  Samos,  Vogorides ;  and  a  rich  merchant  of 
Chios,  Psychari,  generally  called  Messeyani;  but  the 
synod  opposed  the  plan  so  strongly  that  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Porte.  According  to  a  habit  which  is 
expressly  recognised  by  the  sultan,  all  the  patriarchs 
and  metropolitans  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
who  happen  to  be  present  at  Constantinople  have  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  For  questions  of  minor  importance,  es- 
pecially such  as  relate  to  the  adminutration  of  the 
Church,  the  decision  of  the  patriarch  and  the  four  met- 
tropolitans  who  keep  the  patriarchal  seal  is  deemed 
sufficient.  The  Holy  Synod  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  serves  as  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops.  Without 
its  consent,  the  patriarch  can  give  no  decision  in  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal  affairs,  and  appoint  no  bishop. 
The  synod  alone  has  judicial  and  panitive  power  over 
the  patriarch ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  patriarch  by  the 
Porte,  except  in  cases  of  high-treason,  takes  place* only 
at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  most  important 
right  of  the  synod  is  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch. 
The  syno<l  regulates  and  distributes  the  ecclesiastical 
taxes,  and  keeps  the  seals  of  all  the  monasteries.  It  has 
its  own  seal,  consisting  of  four  pieces,  one  of  which  is 
kept  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other 
three  by  metropolitans  elected  by  the  synod.  The 
sessions  of  the  synod  are  generally  held  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  after  divine  service.  Most  of  its  decrees 
need  for  their  execution  a  firman  of  the  sultan.  When 
a  new  patriarch  is  to  be  elected,  the  members  of  the 


synod,  and  the  archbishops  and  bubops  present  at  the 
time  in  Constantinople,  assemble  at  the  synodicoo,  or 
patriarch's  palace,  which  is  situated  in  the  Fanar,  or 
Greek  quarter,  in  order  to  nominate  by  ballot,  in  the 
presence  of  a  commissary  of  the  Turkish  govemmeni, 
three  candidates  for  the  vacant  see.  All  the  candidates 
must  be  metropolitans.  As  soon  as  the  nomination  is 
made,  it  is  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Greek  community,  who  are  assembled  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  synodicon.  This  assembly  designates  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  shout  of  d^coc  (worthy),  the  candi« 
date  of  its  preference.  The  election,  being  thus  com- 
pleted,  the  minutes  are  signed  by  all  present,  and  an 
official  report  is  made  to  the  Porte,  which  then  or- 
ders the  berat  to  be  drawn  up.  This  official  berate 
for  which  a  lai^ge  amount  of  money  has  to  be  paid, 
enumerates  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  patriarch  and 
the  synod.  On  the  day  after  the  election,  the  new  pa- 
triarch officially  visits  the  grand-vizier,  who  presents 
him  with  a  magnificent  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  a 
caftan  (a  long  silken  robe),  a  cloak,  a  black  capuchon, 
and  a  patriarchal  hat;  moreover,  with  a  finely  wrought 
patriarchal  staff  and  a  white  horse.  The  patriarch  pays 
also  to  the  other  ministers  of  the  Porte  an  official  visit. 
Soon  after  these  visits  follows  the  inthronization,  an  act 
of  great  simplicity,  which  is  performed  by  the  metropol- 
itan of  Heraclea.  The  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  pa- 
triarch are  very  extensive.  He  appoints,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  synod,  all  metropolitans  and  bishops. 
He  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  affairs  relating  to 
marriage  and  wills.  Complaints  against  bisho[ie  can 
be  decided  by  the  government  only  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  patriarch.  The  arrest  of  a  Greek  prelate 
requires  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  officers.  He  has  the  right,  without  restraint, 
to  excommunicate  any  member  of  the  church ;  to  deny 
ecclesiastical  burial,  etc.  He  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  holy  oil,  and  has  in  all  dioceses  the 
right  of  the  ^auropegiouj  i.  e.  the  right,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  or  a  monastery,  to  erect  a  cross  on  the 
spot  where  the  altar  is  to  stand,  and  thereby  to  subject 
to  his  control  such  church  or  convent.  The  civil  juris- 
diction which  the  patriarch  enjoys  as  the  head  of  the 
"Greek  nation"  (which  means, in  the  official  language, 
all  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Church),  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  comprehensive  because  it  extends 
also  over  the  other  ]jatriarchal  dioceses.  This  power, 
however,  u  on  the  wane.  As  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, the  non-Greek  nationalities  have  either  achieved 
their  entire  independence  of  Turkish  rule,  or,  like  the 
Bulgarians,  have  severed  their  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  will  be  restricted  to  the 
Church  members  of  the  Greek  nationality.  The  patri- 
arch has  his  own  court,  before  which  especially  cases 
of  minor  importance  are  brought,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  Greeks,  but  also  between  Greeks  and  people 
of  other  churches,  even  between  (creeks  and  Turks.  An 
appeal  can,  however,  be  had  fW>m  the  patriarch's  court 
to  the  Turkish  courts.  The  revenue  of  the  patriarch 
is  considerable.  He  inherits  the  property  of  metropol- 
itans, bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  who  die  without 
legal  heirs.  If  there  are  legal  heirs,  the  persons  named 
may  bequeath  to  the  patriarch  up  to  one  third  of  their 
property.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  fees  for  or- 
dination, the  tax  on  the  installation  of  metropolitans 
and  bishops,  the  annual  contributions  from  the  bishops 
and  from  the  convents  which  are  immediately  subject 
to  the  patriarch,  smaller  contributions  from  each  priest 
and  each  layman  of  his  diocese,  the  fees  of  his  chanceir, 
fees  for  every  marriage  and  burial,  etc.  The  patriarch 
has  the  right  to  have  all  these  dues  collected  by  special 
a>mmissaries,  who,  if  necessary,  can  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  government  officials.  The  patriarch  is  exempt  from 
ordinary  taxes,  but  has  to  pay  a  large  som  annually  to 
the  government  as  a  special  tax,  and  to  make  frequent 
presents  to  the  ministers.    The  patriarch  is  assisted  in 
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the  admioiatration  of  the  patriarchate  by  a  number  of 
officers.  They  are  divided  into  two  choirs — one  at  the 
lighti  and  the  other  at  the  left  The  former  consists 
of  three  secttoi^  each  of  which  embraces  fire  persons, 
and  is  therefore  caUed  a  irsvrai.  All  these  offices  were 
formerly  of  great  importance,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  fchoee  which  required  an  ordination  or  had  the  soper- 
intendence  of  convents,  were  in  the  handa  of  the  noble 
Greek  families,  the  so-called  Phanariotes.  The  occu- 
pants had  a  vote  at  the  election  and  deposition  of  the 
patriarch.  At  prMent,  most  of  these  offices  are  mere 
titles.  The  only  officer  who  has  still  an  important  polit- 
ical position  and  considerable  influence  b  the  grand 
logothete  (jiiyag  Xoyo^in};),  or  the  grand  keeper  of  the 
seal.  He  is  elected  by  the  patriarch  and  Holy  Synod 
from  among  the  Greek  notables  for  lifetime.  He  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
coDcoirent  action  of  both  powers.  The  patriarchate  con- 
ducta  through  him  all  negotiations  with  the  Porte  re- 
lating to  its  secular  privil^;es;  and  all  the  official  com- 
munications from  the  patriarch  to  the  Porte  pass  through 
hia  hands.  He  has  the  right  to  countersign  all  synodal 
resolutions  relating  to  the  appointment  of  metropolitans 
and  bishops,  and  to  receive  certain  fees  for  drawing  up 
the  official  documents.    See  PATitiARCHa 

The  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
maalem  are  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  are  co-ordinate  to 
him.  The  berat  by  which  they  are  appointed  confers 
upon  them  the  same  rights,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
aynod  which  has  the  same  rights  as  the  Synod  of  0>n- 
atantinople.  They  are  inferior  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople only  in  so  far  as  they  have  no  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Greek  churches  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Nubia; 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  resides  at  Damascus,  over 
those  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Isauria,  and  other 
Asiatic  provinces;  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  re- 
aides  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  over  those 
of  Palestine.  The  aggregate  territory  of  the  three  pa- 
triarchates is,  however,  but  small  compared  with  that 
of  Constantinople.  Metropolitans  i^ith  suffragan  bish- 
ops are  rare  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  name  metro- 
politan or  .archbishop  is  generally  only  a  title  which 
confers  a  higher  dignity  than  the  title  bishop,  but  not 
a  greater  jurisdiction.  The  title  of  metropolitan  is  es- 
pecially given  to  the  bishops  of  the  provincial  capitals. 
As  bishofia  must  be  unmarried,  they  are  generally  taken 
from  the  monasteries.  If  a  lavman  is  to  be  ordained  a 
bishop,  he  has  first  to  take  all  orders  up  to  priesthood, 
and  then  can  receive  the  episcopal  ordination  only  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  thirty  days.  The  candidate  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  at  his  ordination  three  bish- 
ops must  be  present.  Bishops  are  bound  to  reside  in 
their  dioceses ;  and  if  a  bishop  is  absent  from  his  diocese 
for  more  than  six  months,  except  it  be  by  order  of  the 
patriarch,  he  is  deposed.  The  bishop  has  entire  control 
of  the  Church  property  of  the  diocese,  and  can  impose 
taxea  upon  his  diocesans.  Without  his  permission,  no 
convent  can  be  built  within  the  diocese.  The  reve- 
nue of  metropolitans  and  bishops  is  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  that  of  the  patriarch.  They  receive 
annual  contributions  from  the  priests  and  the  laity  of 
the  diocese,  besides  fees  and  inheritances.  The  income 
of  many  bishops  is  considerable.  The  metropolitans 
and  bishops  have  also  an  influential  position  in  the  po- 
litical administration  of  the  empire,  as  they  are,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  members  of  the  administrative  coun- 
cils, by  which  the  valis  of  the  vilayets  are  assisted. 
lu  1836,  patriarch  Gregory  VI  and  the  Holy  Synod 
iasued  a  ciroolar  in  which  all  bishops  were  requested 
to  establish  in  their  dioceses  an  ecclesiastical  commit- 
tee, after  the  model  of  the  one  existing  in  Constantino- 
l»le,  for  consulting  on  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  dio- 
ceses. All  the  diocesan  committees  send  reports  to  Con- 
atantinople,  and  thence  receive  advice.  The  commit- 
oousist  of  not  less  than  three  members,  who  are  se- 


lected from  among  the  educated,  virtuous,  and  zealous 
deigy.  One  member  of  the  committee  has  to  examine 
the  candidates  for  ordination,  and  to  instruct  and  guide 
the  confessors,  A  second  member  has  to  superintend 
the  printing  and  the  sale  of  books,  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  No  book  can  be 
printed  without  his  permission.  The  third  member 
superintends  education  and  preaching.  The  secular 
dei^  are  mostly  uneducated  and  poor,  and,  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families,  they  often  carry  oii 
some  trade,  cultivate  a  farm,  and  perform  other  man- 
ual labor.  The  parochial  churches  are  maintained  by 
the  congregations,  and  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday 
collections  are  taken  up  for  the  purpose.  The  kaja 
bachif  or  chief  of  the  congregation,  administers  the 
financial  affairs,  and  has,  in  particular,  to  take  care  of 
the  support  of  the  priests,  the  churehes,  and  the  schools. 
No  one  can  be  admitted  to  a  male  or  female  convent 
without  an  examination,  or  before  being  ten  years  of 
age.  Besides  the  monks  and  nuns  who  live  in  convents, 
there  are  eremites  on  Mount  Athos,  and  ainchorets  in 
Macedonia.     See  Monks,  Eastern. 

l^e  number  of  metropolitans  and  bishops  who  were 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  before  the 
churches  of  Kuumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  had  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  him  amounted,  according  to 
Silbemagl  ( Veffanung  gammtlicher  Kirchm  det  Orients 
[1865]),  to  181,  of  whom  92  belonged  to  Europe,  21  to 
Asia,  and  18  to  the  provinces.  In  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  Turkish  empire,  a  very  large  number  of 
the  dioceses  are  now  no  longer  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  patriarch,  which,  ere  long,  may  be  restricted 
to  the  dioceses  in  which  the  people  are  of  the  Greek 
nationality.  Under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  were  12 
dioceses,  and  to  this  patriarchate  also  belongs  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cyprus,  who  is  exempt,  and  has  under  his  ju- 
risdiction 5  suffragan  bishops.  Under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  are  14  archbishops  and 
bishops,  under  that  of  Alexandria  4.  The  population 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  is  reported  as  only 
6000  souls;  that  of  Jerusalem  as  15,000;  while  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Antioch  comprises  29,000  families.  The 
total  population  connected  with  the  Greek  or  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  of  Turkey,  after  the  great  territorial 
changes  made  in  1878,  was  estimated  at  8,800,000  (see  Ap- 
pletonti'  A  wntal  Ctfdoptedia,  1878,  art.  "Greek  Church") ; 
but  of  this  number  a  considerable  part  belongs  to  the 
Bulgarian  dioceses  of  Eastern  Rouroelia,  which  have  no 
longer  any  ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Of  the  convents  of  the  Church, 
which  are  still  numerous,  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
on  Mount  Athos  (q.  v.).  Of  late,  education  has  begun 
to  make  great  progress  among  the  population  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  Church.  Two  theological  seminaries 
have  been  established,  the  one  on  the  island  of  Chalki, 
near  Constantinople,  and  the  other  at  Jerusalem ;  and  no 
one  is  henceforth  to  be  appointed  as  bishop  who  has 
not  been  educated  at  one  of  these  institutions,  or  is  not 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  education  there  impart- 
ed. A  flourishing  teachers'  seminar}',  acconling  to  the 
German  model,  has  been  established  at  Salonica,  in 
Macedonia.     See  Eastern  Chvrcii. 

2.  The  Armenian  Church,  —  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  nearly  two  thirds  of  ancient  Armenia 
has  been  under  the  rule  of  Turkey  [see  Armenta]; 
and,  therefore,  although  the  head  of  the  Church  (the 
catholicos  of  Echmiadzin)  is  now  a  subject  of  Kussia 
(q.  v.),  the  large  majority  of  the  adherents  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church  are  still  to  be  found  in  Turkey.  Among 
the  Armenian  bishops  of  Turkey,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople occupies  the  highest  rank:  he  is  inferior 
only  to  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin.  An  Armenian 
diocese  was  established  at  Constantinople  as  early  as 
1307.  Archbishop  Joachim,  of  Bursa,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1461  by  the  sul- 
tan Mohammed  H,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed the  civil  head  of  the  Armenian  nation.    The 
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patriarch  is  elected  by  the  notables  and  the  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  Armenian  community  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  is  confirmed  by  the  Porte.     Formerly  the 
Armenian  bankers  had  the  ascendency  in  this  assem- 
bly; but  in  1839  several  Armenian  employes  of  the 
Turkish  government  obtained  the  leading  influence. 
The  patriarch  is  entirely  dependent  upon  these  laymen, 
who  appoint  a  coadjutor,  or  have  him  removed  by  the 
Turkish  government,  whenever  they  please.     The  new 
patriarch  has  to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  which  con- 
sists of  nine  articles,  the  eighth  of  which  designates 
the  patriarch  as  the  vicar  of  Christ.    The  berat  which 
the  patriarch  receives  from  the  Porte  confers  upon  him 
a  direct  power  over  the  priests  and  laity  of  his  diocese. 
Like  the  catholicos,  he  has  the  right  to  ordain  bishops 
and  to  consecrate  the  holy  oiL     With  the  exception  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  can  appoint  metropolitans 
and  bishops  throughout  Turkish  Armenia;  remove,  ex- 
ile, and  recall  them;  divide  or  unite  their  dioceses. 
The  entire  property  of  the  Church  is  under  his  control ; 
in  the  administration  of  it  he  is,  however,  limited  by 
the  lay  synod,  which  consists  of  twenty  members  elect- 
ed by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte.    More- 
over, he  is  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  a  clerical  synod  consisting  of  his  officials. 
As  he  has  also  civil  jurisdiction,  he  has,  like  the  Greek 
patriarch,  his  own  court  and  a  patriarchal  prison.     He 
is  the  civil  head  not  only  of  the  Armenian  nation,  but 
also  of  the  Svrian  Jacobites.    All  communications  be- 
tween  the  Turkish  government  and  the  Armenians  pass 
through  his  hands;  and  even  the  Armenian  patriarch  of 
Sis  and  the  bishops  not  directly  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion receive  their  bet'ot  through  him.    Like  the  Greek 
patriarch,  he  enjoys  a  number  of  honorary  rights  and 
exemption  from  taxation,  but.,  in  return,  has  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Porte.    His  revenue  consists  chief- 
ly of  taxes  of  installation  and  annual  contributions  from 
bishops;  fees  for  ordination,  for  the  holy  oil,  for  mar- 
riages ;  inheritances  and  donations.    Besides  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey 
has  patriarchs  at  Sis,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  Aghtamar,  on  the  island  of  Van. 

The  first  patriarch  of  Sis  was  elected  in  1440,  when 
the  clergy  of  Sis,  after  the  death  of  the  catholicos  Jo- 
seph ni,  feared  lest  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  which 
had  been  at  Sis  since  1294,  might  be  removed  to  Ech- 
miadzin. Without  waiting  for  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Armenian  bishops,  the  clergy  of  Sis  hurriedly  proceeded, 
conjointly  with  the  people  of  Sis,  to  the  election  of  a 
catholicos.  The  bishops  and  vartabedt  met,  however, 
in  1441,  at  Echmiadzin,  and  elected  as  catholicos  the 
monk  Kyriakos,  who  was  almost  generally  recognised 
by  the  Armenian  churches.  In  order  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent schism,  the  privilege  was  conferred  upon  Sis 
to  be  governed  by  a  patriarch,  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  receive  the  holy  oil  from  the  catholicos  as  a 
sign  of  his  submission.  The  condition  was  accepted, 
and  from  that  time  Sis  has  had  its  own  patriarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  concordat  concluded  between  the  catholicos 
of  Echmiadzin  and  the  patriarch  of  Sis,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  latter  was  to  extend  over  the  Armenian  churches 
of  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt^  and  Palestine ;  but,  as  the  bish- 
op of  Jerusalem  made  himself  independent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  his  jurisdiction  has  since  been 
limited  to  the  Armenian  churches  of  Armenia  Minor, 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia.  The  patriarch  of  Sis  has  the 
title  '*  Patriarch  and  Primate  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the 
Armenians  who  are  in  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  Min- 
ister of  the  Right  and  of  the  Throne  of  St  Gregory 
the  Illuminator." 

The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  the  catholi- 
cos Philippos  conferred  upon  the  archbishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  right  of  consecrating,  himself,  the  holy  oil ;  and 
the  archbishop  consequently  assumed  the  title  of  pa- 
triarch, and  began  to  ordain  bishops.  The  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  however,  ceased  long  ago  to  exercise 


these  functions ;  and  his  powers  have  been  greatly  car- 
tailed,  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  calls  him  to 
account  when  he  pleases.  In  order  to  guanl  as  much 
as  possible  his  own  independence,  the  patriarch  procures 
from  the  Turkish  government  his  own  berate  and  sup- 
ports in  Constantinople  an  agent  of  his  own.  He  has 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  not  only  to  the  Porte,  but  to 
the  pasha  of  Damascus.  He  is  elected  by  his  sttfTragBii 
bishops,  and  has  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  Sc 
James  at  Jerusalem.  His  income  is  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanrinople, 
the  presents  from  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  constituting 
an  element  of  special  importance. 

In  1114  bishop  David  of  Tomik  made  himself  patri- 
arch of  Aghtamar,  in  Lake  Van,  and  assumed  the  title 
catholicos.  The  schism  has  continued  to  the  present 
day ;  but  the  patriarchate  is  of  little  importance,  since 
its  jurisdiction  extends  hardly  any  farther  than  Lake 
Van.  The  patriarch  is  elected  by  the  bishops  and  cler- 
gy under  his  jurisdiction,  and  is  supported  by  the  rev- 
enue of  the  monastery  on  the  island  of  Aghtamar. 

The  metropolitans,  or  archbishops,  are  not  distinguish- 
ed from  the  bishops  by  any  greater  jurisdiction,  but  only 
by  some  honorary  rights.  The  catholicos  can  only  be 
elected  out  of  their  number.  The  bishops  are  regulariy 
elected  from  the  unmarried  vartabeds,  and  only  occa- 
sionally, and  by  special  permission  of  the  catholicos  or 
the  patriarchs,  from  the  monks,  since,  according  to  the 
Church  law,  a  monk  is  not  to  become  a  bishop.  The 
bishop  is  generally  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  beads 
of  families,  and  after  the  election  he  is  presented  for  con- 
firmation to  the  catholicos  or  the  patriarchs,  who  appoint 
several  (generally  three)  bishops  for  examining  the  can- 
didate. It  is  required  that  he  be  fifty  years  of  age,  of 
legitimate  descent  for  three  generations,  on  both  father^ 
and  mother's  side,  and  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures and  the  canonical  law.  Many  of  the  metropolitans 
and  bishops  have  no  diocoses,  but  live  in  convents,  and 
there  hold  the  office  of  archimandrite.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  same  time  vartabeds.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, according  to  the  regulations  made  by  the 
provincial  council  pn  Nov.  20, 1830,  has  under  his  juris- 
diction 18  archbishops,  or  metropolitans,  and  36  bishops. 
The  patriarchate  of  Sis  embraces  three  towns  and  forty 
villages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the 
patriarch  of  Sis  still  had  23  archbishops  and  bishops 
under  his  jurisdiction.  The  diocese  of  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  embraces  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
Akra,and  Tri polls.  His  residence,  in  the  monastenr  of 
Mar  Yakub  on  Mount  Zion,  was  built  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, belonged  to  the  Armenians  as  eariy  as  1238,  and 
has  been  in  their  undisputed  possession  'since  1666. 
Besides  the  patriarch,  5  bishops  and  more  than  100 
priests  live  in  the  monastery.  The  total  number  of 
suffragan  bishops  is  reported  to  be  14.  The  diocese  of 
the  patriarch  of  Aghtamar  comprises  two  towns  and 
thirty  villages.  In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century 
he  had  under  his  jurisdiction  from  8  to  9  bishops  rr- 
siding  in  the  monasteries  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Van. 
The  population  connected  with  the  Armenian  Church 
is  estimated  at  about  2,400,000,  of  whom  about  400,000 
are  in  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey.  See  Arme- 
nian Church. 

3.  Other  Otiental  Churt^es, — Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  Turkey  has  two  other  Oriental  churches — 
the  so-called  Nestoriaru  and  Jacobitet,  Both  have  been 
fully  treated  in  former  volumes  of  this  Cydopadku  See 
Jacobitks;  Nestorians. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Turkey,— Then  m9 
only  a  few  tribes  and  congregations  in  tiw  pwisent  do- 
minions of  the  Turkish  empire  which  have  always  been 
in  connection  with  the  Cbnreh  of  Rome.  They  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Albania.  The  foundation  of  oth- 
er congregations  dates  from  the  time  of  the  crusade^ 
which  establisbed  the  Latin  Church  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus.  The  rule  of  the 
Venetians  in  the  Mediten»nean  Sea,  and  the  oommer- 
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eial  intercourse  between  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
Catholic  nations  of  Western  Europe  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Latin  congregations  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
empire.  Finally,  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  numerous 
missionaries  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  supported 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  have  won  over  fractions  of  all 
the  various  Oriental  Christian  denominations  in  which 
the  empire  abounds.  These  fractions  have  been  allowed 
by  the  pope  to  retain  a  number  of  national  and  ecclesi- 
iMtical  peculiarities;  and,  while  they  have  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  recognise  the 
pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  must  be 
recognised  themselves,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
as  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  appear, 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  retention  at  divine 
service  of  a  rite  different  from  the  Latin,  as  a  kind  of 
semi- independent  division  of  the  Church.  A  correct 
view  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  Romah  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  best  obtained  by  re- 
viewing the  several  riteS  separately. 

The  Latin  millei  embraces  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
ail  rites,  except  the  United  Armenians,  who  have  their 
own  civil  head.  The  head  of  the  Latin  millet  is  a  lay- 
man, who  has  the  title  Vekil  (representative).  He  is 
assisted  by  four  deputies  of  the  Latin  population,  wiih 
whom  he  constitutes  a  permanent  council  called  the 
Latin  Chancery.  The  functions  of  this  council  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Greek  patriarch.  . 

(1.)  The  Latin  Rile. — A  Latin  patriarchate  was  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  1203,  in  consequence  of  the 
crusades.  The  occupant  received  a  rank  next  to  the 
pope.  When  Constantinople,  in  1458,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sultan,  the  Latin  patriarchs  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  patriarchate  to  Venice,  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople as  their  representative  a  vicar,  who  for  a  long  time 
was  only  a  monk.  When  the  Catholics,  in  consequence 
of  their  increasing  number,  applied  for  a  bishop,  the 
Propaganda  prevailed  upon  the  patriarch  to  appoint  an 
assistont  bishop  for  Constantinople,  and  to  pay  him  a 
regular  salary.  This  bishop  sometimes  called  himself 
patriarchal  vicar,  sometimes  suffragan  of  the  patriarch. 
After  some  time,  the  Propaganda  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint,  in  its  turn,  an  apostolical  patriarchal  vicar. 
When,  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  patri- 
arch tuok  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  became  a  mere  title  in  partibus  infi- 
deUum,  which  was  conferred  upon  a  prelate  residing  in 
Kome,  the  apostolical  vicar  was  invested  with  full  juris- 
^  diction  over  all  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  The  popu- 
lation of  his  diocese,  which  extends  over  Thrace  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000.  The  larger  portions  of  the  vicariate  apostolic 
^formerly  archbishopric)  of  Sophia,  which  had  before 
the  late  war  a  Latin  population  of  about  8000,  and  of 
the  diocese  of  Nicopolis,  which  had  a  population  of 
about  3000,  are  no  longer  under  Turkish  rule.  Both  the 
towns  of  Sophia  and  Nicopolis  lie  within  the  new  prin- 
cipality of  Bulgaria.  A  considerable  port  ion  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Scopia,  or  Uskub,  in  Macedonia  (now  the 
western  part  of  Roumelia)  has  been  annexed  to  Servia. 
The  whole  diocese  numbered  before  the  war  about  8000 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  Before  the  enlargement  of 
the  principality  in  1878,  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, numbering  about  4000  persons,  was  included 
In  the  diocese  of  Belgrade  and  Semendria  [see  Sbrvia], 
which  belonged  as  a  sufiragan  see  to  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Antivari.  The  two  vicariates  apostolic  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  numbering  in  1878  an  aggre- 
gate Roman  Catholic  population  of  114,000,  now  belong 
to  the  independent  state  of  Roumania.  The  two  vi- 
cariates of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  embrace  the 
entire  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  two  provinces 
after  which  they  have  been  called,  were  in  1878,  by  the 
treaty  of  Beriin,  placed  under  Austrian  administration. 
The  Catholic  population  in  these  vicariates  is  numer- 
oas,  especialh'  in  the  northern  and  north-western  dis- 
tricts of  Bosnia,  which  before  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 


try by  the  Turks  belonged  to  Hungary.  The  bishop 
of  Bosnia  fled,  in  consequence  of  the  Turkish  conquest, 
to  Hungary,  and  established  his  residence  at  Deacovar. 
The  occupant  of  this  see  still  has  the  title  bishop  of 
Bosnia  and  Sirmium ;  but,  as  th%  Turks  did  not  allow 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  vicar  apoeitolic 
was  appointed  for  the  Catholics  of  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces. The  Catholic  population  is  estimateil  at  about 
140,000,  that  of  Hensegovina  at  42,000.  In  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  remaining  under  Turkuh  rule  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  its  greatest  stronghold  in  Al- 
bania. There  are  two  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  Alba- 
nia, Antivari-Scutari  and  Durazzo.  The  latter  has  no 
longer  any  suffragan  see,  and  consists  only  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Durazzo.  The  archdiocese  of  Antivari  and 
the  diocese  of  Scutari  were  united  in  1867,  at  which  time 
they  had  an  aggregate  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
about  88,000.  The  suffragan  sees  of  Antivari  and  Du- 
razzo are  Sappa,  Pulati,  and  Alessio,  all  in  Albania,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  42,000.  The  diocef*e 
of  Belgrade,  in  Servia,  which  has  already  been  referreii 
to,  ako  belongs  to  this  ecclesiastical  province.  The 
island  of  Scio,  which  belongs  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  has  still 
an  episcopal  see,  although  the  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics is  less  than  one  thousand.  It  is  a  suffragan  see 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Naxos,  which  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  Greece.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  while  this  island 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Venetians,  it  was  very  flour- 
ishing, and  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  numer- 
ous ;  but  during  the  Greek  war  of  independence  nearly 
the  entire  Christian  population  was  exterminated  or 
sold  into  slavery.  The  population  of  Cyprus,  which  in 
1878  was  placed  under  English  administration,  has  rap- 
idly increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  there  numbers  about  10,000 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  rites,  and  8000  Mar- 
onites.  The  flourishing  city  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor, 
has  an  archdiocese  with  about  15,000,  nearly  all  of 
whom  live  in  the  capital.  The  archbishopric  in  this 
city  was  restored  in  1818,  and  has  now  as  a  suffragan 
see  the  diocese  of  Candia,  which,  after  being  long  con- 
ferred as  a  title  in  partibus  infidelivm^  was  restored  in 
1874.  Besides  these  dioceses,  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
an  archbishop  of  Babylon,  who  resides  at  Bsgdad.  For 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Franciscan  monks,  an  arch- 
bishopric was  established  in  1847,  the  occupant  of  which 
received  the  title  of  patriarch.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Palestine  is  estimated  at  about  1 5,000.  Two 
*^  apostolic  delegations"  have  been  established,  one  call- 
ed '*  Asiatic  Turkey,"  and  embracing  Mesopotamia,  Kur- 
distan, and  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  other  Syria;  and 
two  apostolical  vicariates,  Aleppo  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  all  these  dioceses  and 
ecclesiastical  districts  is  small,  but  the  bishops  and  the 
comparatively  numerous  orders  display  a  considerable 
activity  among  the  Christians  of  the  Oriental  rites. 
Several  Catholic  congregations  have  been  collected  in 
the  commercial  towns  of  the  Arabian  coast.  They  are 
administered  by  the  apostolical  vicar  of  Aden.  The 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  African  dependencies  of 
Turkey  is  small,  but  is  increasing  by  immigration  from 
Catholic  countries  of  Eumpe,  especially  France  and  It- 
aly. The  French  population  residing  in  Egypt  in  1877 
amounted  to  17,000,  the  Italian  to  18,900,  the  Austrian 
to  6300;  the  large  majority  of  all  these  are  Catholics. 
The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  like  that  of  Antioch  in 
Asia,  is  now  a  mere  title  conferred  upon  an  Italian  prel- 
ate who  resides  in  Rome.  For  the  25,000  Catholics  of 
Tunis  there  is  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  for  the  5000  of 
Tripoli  a  prefect  apostolic. 

(2.)  The  A  rmenian  Rite, — The  Church  of  Rome  began 
to  gain  a  Arm  footing  among  the  Armenians  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  See  Armenian  Church.  Although 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  alwavs  continued  averse  to  a 
union  with  Rome,  considerable  numbers  accepted  the 
union,  and,  retaining  the  rites  of  the  national  Church, 
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were  organized  into  a  United  Armenian  Church.  The 
Mechitarists  (q.  v.)  have  gained  for  this  eodeaiastical 
community  a  greater  literary  distinction  than  can  be 
claimed  by  any  other  Oriental  communion.  In  regard 
to  their  political  rights,  the  United  Armenians  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  the  National 
Armenian  Church  until  pope  Pius  VIII,  in  1880,  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  France  and  Austria,  in  making 
them  independent.  He  erected  at  Constantinople  the 
see  of  an  archbishop-primate  for  the  Catholic  Armeni- 
ans, who  was  to  be  immediately  subject  to  the  holy  see. 
At  the  appointment  of  the  first  primate  the  pope  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  national 
wishes,  and  to  have  conceded  to  them  the  right  to  pro- 
pose three  candidates  for  the  vacant  nee,  from  whom  the 
pope  chose  one.  In  1845  the  pope  appointed  Anthony 
Hassun  as  successor  of  the  primate,  without  consulting 
the  nation.  By  a  brief  of  April  30, 1850,  pope  Pius  IX 
erected  the  towns  of  Ancyra,  Artvin,  Brousa,  ErzrOm, 
Ispahan,  and  Trebtzond  into  episcopal  sees  of  the  United 
Armenians,  and  made  them  suffragans  of  the  Armenian 
archbishop  of  Constantinople.  The  same  brief  appoint- 
ed the  bishops  of  these  sees  without  consulting  the  na- 
tion. The  United  Armenian  nation  gave  its  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sees,  but  refused  to  recc^nise 
the  bishops,  because  they  had  not  previously  been  con- 
sulted. After  some  time,  they  yielded  this  point  also, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  schism ;  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, through  the  mediation  of  France,  gave  to  the  new 
bishops  the  necessary  berat.  When  the  pope  estab- 
lished the  see  of  an  archbishop-primate  at  Constantino- 
ple, it  was  intended  to  confer  upon  him  also  the  secular 
jurisdiction  over  the  Catholic  Armenians;  but  the  Porte 
did  not  recognise  the  primate,  and  clothed,  by  a  berat 
of  1831,  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  Mechitarists  with  the 
prafectura  naiionaUa,  At  the  request  of  the  French 
ambassador,  after  some  time,  a  patriarch  was  appointed, 
but  without  any  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  having  only 
those  secular  rights  which  are  connected  with  the  of- 
fices of  the  Greek  and  the  Gregorian-Armenian  patri- 
archs. The  patriarch  was  to  be  elected  by  the  United 
Armenian  communit}^  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 
He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  administration 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  who  were  likewise  to  be 
elected  bv  the  nation  and  to  be  confirmed  bv  the  Porte. 
The  berat  given  to  the  patriarch  extended  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  United  Eastern  churches;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  controversies  and  inner  dissen- 
sions which  arose,  the  patriarch  lost  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  other  Catholic  nationalities  at  the  Porte,  and 
this  right  passed  over  to  the  veldl  of  the  Latins.  In 
1866  Hassun,  the  archbishop-primate  of  Constantinople, 
was  elected  also  patriarch  of  Cilicia,  and  assumed  as 
such  the  name  Anthony  Peter  IX.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  the  United 
Armenians,  the  patriarchate  of  Cilicia,  was  united  in 
one  person  with  the  civil  headship  of  the  United  Arme- 
nian nation  which  was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  pri- 
mate of  Constantinople.  Simultaneously  with  confirm- 
ing the  new  patriarch,  pope  Pins  IX,  in  July,  1867,  issued 
the  bull  Rerersurus^  which  abolished  the  rights  that 
hitherto  the  United  Armenians  had  enjoyed  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  their  patriarch  and  their  bishops, 
and  reserved  for  the  pope  rights  hitherto  not  exercised 
by  him.  The  opposition  which  at  once  manifested  it- 
self against  this  bull  led  in  1870  to  an  open  schism. 
The  opponents  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish 
government;  Hassun  was  exiled  from  Constantinople 
and  from  Turkey,  and  Kupelian  chosen  in  his  stead  pa- 
triarch of  the  United  Armenians.  Besides,  a  number 
of  bishops  sympathizing  with  Kupelian  were  appoint- 
ed for  United  Armenian  dioceses.  Notwithstanding  re- 
peated excommunications  by  Rome,  the  party  headed 
by  Kupelian  remained  in  opposition  to  the  pope,  and 
assumed  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  Catholics 
in  Western  Europe.  The  Kupelians  continned  for  many 
yean  lo  enjoy  the  patronage  and  active  support  of  the 


Turkish  government,  but  never  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  to  their  side  the  majority  of  the  United  Armenian 
laity.  In  1876  a  general  amnesty,  granted  by  the  new 
sultan,  Murad,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  permitted 
Hassun  to  return  to  Constantinople.  The  schism  con- 
tinued, however,  until  1879,  when  the  efforts  made  by 
the  papal  delegates  and  the  ambassador  of  France  se- 
cured the  submission  of  Kupelian  and  the  other  bishops 
of  the  opposition,  and  the  entire  end  of  the  schism. 

(3.)  Other  Umied  Oriental  Jiites.—The  Roman  Catb- 
olic  Church  has  also  gained  over  the  entire  tribe  of  the 
Maronites,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Jacobites  in  Asia,  and  of  the  Copts  in  Eg^'pU     The 
United  Nestorians  are  generally  called  Chaldeans,  wbfle 
the  United  Jacobites  axe  designated  United  Syrians. 
These  United  Orientals  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  articles  Mabonitbs;  Chaldeans;  Copts;  Jac- 
obites.   The  aggregate  number  of  these  religious  de- 
nominations is  not  large.     The  number  of  Chaldeans 
(inclusive  of  the  congregations  in  Persia)  is  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  30,000,  that  of  the  Syrians  at  frtvm 
9000  to  80,000,  that  of  the  Copts  at  10,000.     From  1870 
to  1879  almost  the  entire  community  of  the  ChaMeans, 
including  their  patriarch,  Andu,  and  all  their  bishops, 
was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  Rome.    The  pa* 
triaroh  desired  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  in  British  India,  who,  like  the  Chal- 
deans, are  United  Nestorians,  and  number  about  100,000. 
Rome  objected  to  this,  desiring  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  to  remain  as  heretofore  und»  the  jurisdictiwi 
of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Verapoli,  who  is  of  the  Latin 
rite.     The  Chaldeans,  moreover,  protested  against  a 
Roman  bull,  issued  in  1869,  which  forbade  the  patriarch 
to  ordain  bishops  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
the  pope.    The  Chaldeans  had  possessed  and  exercised 
this  right  from  the  time  when  they  joined  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  and  they  d^iied  the  right  of  the  pope 
to  abolish  it  without  their  consent.    The  patriarch  and 
the  bishops  long  resisted  all  the  efforts  made  by  RooEie. 
One  of  their  bishops  visited  India  and  prevailed  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  to  place 
themselves  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  withdraw  from 
that  of  the  Latin  vicar  apostolic  of  Verapoli    Ac  length, 
however,  they  relented  in  their  resistance;  and,  after  the 
dettth  of  patriarch  Andu,  the  pope  succeeded,  in  1879,  in 
securing  the  submission  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  the 
election  of  a  new  patriarch  who  declared  himsdf  will- 
ing to  concede  all  the  demands  made  by  Rome.     See 
Thomas  (St.),  Christians  of. 

(4.)  ProtestanHsm.— The  most  important  Protestant 
churches  in  the  Turkish  empire  are  under  the  care  of 
American  mlssionarv  societiesi  The  Rev.  Pltnv  Fisfc 
and  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  were,  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  1818  missionaries  to  Palestine,  and  ar- 
rived at  Smyrna  in  1820.  In  the  next  year  Mr.  Parsons 
went  to  Jerusalem.  A  printing-press,  designed  to  print 
books  for  Turkey,  was  set  up  at  Malta  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Temple  in  1823,  and  was  removed  in  1833  to  Smyrna. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Goodell  and  Isaac  Bird  wen. 
stationed  at  Beir&t,  where  they  began  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion in  1823,  and  opened  schools  the  next  year.  In  the 
same  year  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbid- 
den by  the  government.  The  station  at  Jerusalem  was 
suspended  for  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisk,  in 
1825,  and  the  misMon  in  Syria  was  suspended  for  a 
short  time  in  1828.  It  was  soon  resumed;  the  Rev. 
William  Goodell  was  appointed  to  Constantinople,  and 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  visit  the  Armenian  popolations 
of  the  empire.  Mr.  Goodell  visited  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch and  ecclesiastics  at  Constantinople  in  1831,  and 
was  at  first  welcomed  by  them.  Scboob  were  opened 
near  Constantinople,  and  in  1834  stations  were  ectaUisb- 
ed  at  Trebicond  and  Bfousa.  The  Greek  and  Armenian 
ecclesiastics  became  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  mi»- 
sions,  and  a  strong  opposition  was  instigated  against 
them ;  but  in  1839  the  new  snltan  made  the  first  of  a 
series  of  concessions  of  religious  liberty.    In  1841  the 
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Rev.  Cyras  Hamlin  opened  a  school  at  Bebek,  near  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now 
Robert  College. 

Chnrches  were  formally  organized  at  Constantinople, 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond  in  1846.  In  the  next  year  the 
Protestants  were  lecc^nised  by  the  government  as  an 
independoit  community,  and  in  1850  they  were  accord- 
ed a  charter,  placing  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  Christian  commonities  of  the  empire.  In  1866 
the  sultan  granted,  and  in  1860  formally  proclaimed,  the 
hatti-humayum  by  which  religions  liberty  and  equal 
rights  were  conferred  upon  all  classes.  The  missions 
in  Syria  were  transferred  to  the  fioard  of  Foreign  Mis- 
siotts  of  the  Piesbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1870.  The  chnrches  of  the  American 
Board  are  distributed  through  a  territory  extending 
from  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  to  Monastir,  in  Macedonia. 
They  are  arranged  into  four  missions,  which  are  known 
as  the  Eastern  Turkey  (Armenia),  Central  Turkey  (em- 
bracing the  country  south  of  the  Black  Sea),  Western 
Turkey  (Asia  Minor),  and  European  Turkey  (Constan- 
tinople, Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia) 
missions,  and  include  90  churches  with  7800  mem- 
bers. The  Presbyterian  Church  has  12  churches  in 
Syria,  with  716  communicants.  The  Sjmod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  has  a 

•  

mission  at  Latakia,  with  94  members ;  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  has  two  missionari^  with  26  members ;  an 
independent  Baptist  missionary  reports  11  members,  and 
the  Friends  have  14  members,  all  in -Syria.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Gobat,  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, went  to  Palestine  in  1841,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed bbhop  of  Jerusalem.  He  founded  schools,  w  h  ich 
passed  in  1877  under  the  control  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  This  society  returns  12  native  Protestant 
ooogregations  in  Palestine,  having  1 108  members.  Other 
societies  engaged  in  Palestine  are  the  London  Jewish 
Mission,  the  Jewuh  Mission  of  Berlin,  the  Crischona 
Mission,  and  tl)e  Eaiserswerth  Deaconesses'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  in 
Bulgaria,  begun  in  1857,  which  included,  in  1878,  5 
sutions,  88  members,  and  18  probationers.  The  Disci- 
ples of  Christ  appointed  a  missionary  to  Constantinople 
in  1878.  The  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America  in  Egypt,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
development,  has  9  churches  and  947  communicants. 
The  Protestant  churches  have  in  all  in  the  empire  about 
385  preaching-places,  more  than  100  ordained  mission- 
aries with  as  many  churches,  and  about  10,000  com- 
municants. Beffldes  these,  the  Jewish  mission  societies 
of  London,  the  Established  and  Free  Chnrches  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  have  stations 
and  schools  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Beiriit,  Constantuio- 
ple,  Salonica,  Adrianople,  and  Rustchuk. 

The  Protestant  religious  work  is  supplemented  by 
efficient  schools  of  every  grade.  The  American  Board 
has  800  common-schools,  16  boarding-schools  for  girls, 
and  12  seminaries  and  training-schools,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  more  than  11,000  pupils;  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Syria  has  84  common-schools,  8  high-schools, 
and  2  fenoale  seminaries,  with  a  total  of  4097  pupils,  a 
college,  and  a  theological  seminary ;  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Mission  has  476  day-school  scholars;  the  So- 
dety  of  the  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission, 
30  schools  and  3000  scholars;  and  in  Syria  proper,  not 
including  Palestine  or  Asia  Minor,  there  are  1 1,000  chil- 
dren in  evangelical  schools,  of  whom  about  one  half  are 
gririk  In  Palestine,  there  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Cbareb  missionary  and  other  societies  some  86  or  87 
Protestant  schools,  which  are  attended  by  Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish,  Druse,  and  Samaritan  pupils.  The  United 
Presbyterians  in  Egypt  have  39  schools,  with  1898  pupils, 
and  6'tbeological  students  in  the  training-schools.  The 
English  Chureh  schools  at  Cairo  and  Damietta  have 
590  popilsi  Of  the  Jewish  mission  schools,  those  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  return  1702  Jewish  and  other 
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than  British  pupils.  At  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Beirflt  instruction  is 
given  in  the  English  language,  while  the  Arabic  w 
taught  as  a  classic.  The  college  has  a  faculty  of  8 
professors,  120  students,  and  a  medical  department 
which  had  28  students  in  1877,  and  which  has  sent 
out  several  g^duates,  who  are  practicing  as  physicians 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Robert  College,  near 
Constantinople,  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any 
Church  organization,  but  is  under  Protestant  direction, 
with  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  faculty  of  15  instructors,  in- 
cluding American,  European,  Armenian,  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  professors,  and  registered,  in  1878- 
79,  151  students,  among  whom  fifteen  nationalities  and 
all  the  religions  prevailing  in  the  empire  were  represent- 
ed. Instruction  is  given  in  the  usual  collegiate  studies, 
and  in  fifteen  ancient  and  modem  languages.  The  col- 
lege has  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  Central  Turkey 
College,  at  Aintab,  is  also  an  independent  Protestant  in- 
stitution, in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  the  English,  Turkish,  and  Ar- 
menian languages. 

The  American  Board  has  a  press  Qt  Constantinople, 
and  the  Presbyterians  have  one  at  Beirfit,  at  both  of 
which  religious,  educational,  and  scientific  books  are 
published  in  the  languages  of  the  people.  The  Arabic 
Bible  published  at  Beiriit  is  cireulsted  in  aU  Mohamme- 
dan countries.  Other  editions  of  the  Bible  are  publish- 
ed in  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  empire.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  of  books,  tracts,  etc,  printed  at 
the  press  of  the  American  Board  from  the  beginning  of 
its  operations  to  1879  is  2,248,854,  comprising  a  total 
of  825,503,988  pages,  in  the  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 
Greco-Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  languages ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  pages  printed  on  the  Presbyterian  press  from 
the  beginning  to  1879  is  183,705,027. ' 

The  organization  of  Protestant  chnrehes  has  been 
generally  confined  to  other  than  Mussulman  popula- 
tions— chiefly  to  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Armenians. 
It  was  until  recently  a  capital  offence,  by  the  Turkish 
law,  for  a  Moslem  to  become  a  Christian.  More  atten- 
tion is  now  given  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Turkish 
population ;  but  the  number  of  Protestant  Turks  is  still 
very  insignificant.  The  Protestants  have  acquired  a 
good  reputation  in  the  communities  among  whom  they 
live,  and  have  gained  their  esteem  and  confidence  to  a 
degree  that  is  rarely  accorded  to  persons  professing  a 
strange  religion.    See  Stria,  Missions  in. 

VI.  Other  Religious  Denominations, — The  most  im- 
portant of  the  other  religious  denominations  of  the 
Turkish  empire  are  the  Jews.  Their  old  native  land, 
Palestine,  is  now  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  its  population  consists  at 
present  of  Mohammedans,  the  total  number  of  Jews  in 
all  Asiatic  Turkey  being  estimated  at  only  50,000.  It 
is  believed  that  their  first  appearance  in  European  Tur- 
key may  have  been  connected  with  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  planted  many  colonies  of 
Jews  about  his  empire.  Philo  mentions  Jews  in  Thes- 
saly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia,  etc.  Luke  speaks  of  them  at 
Thessalonica  and  Beroea.  The  Jews  have  probably  been 
settled  in  Macedonia  from  the  first  emigration  to  the 
present  time.  In  consequence  of  their  expulsion  from 
Spain,  a  large  number  of  Spanish  Jews  settled  in  Thes- 
salonica. Paul  Lucas  says  that  in  his  day  there  were 
30,000  in  that  city,  with  twenty-two  synagogues.  The 
descendants  of  these  Spanish  Jews  spread  throughcut 
the  empire ;  they  continue  to  speak  among  themselves 
the  Spanish  language,  but  their  written  correspondence 
is  carried  on  in  Hebrew.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews 
in  Turkey  are  Talmudists,  but  there  exists  a  small  sec- 
tion of  Karaites  (q.  v.).  The  latter  have  about  a  hun- 
dred families  at  Has-Keui,  near  Constantinople;  there 
are  also  many  in  Galicia  and  the  Crimea;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Jews  of  this  persuasion  are,  outside  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  in  Galicia  and  the  Crimea.    "  There  is 
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also  a  corioiiB  sect  of  Jews  at  Salonica  called  ifamtm, 
which  signifies  UurncoaL*    Tbey  believe  in  the  four- 
teenth false  Messiah,  Sabati  Levi,  who,  to  save  his  life, 
became  with  his  followers  Mohammedans;  but  these, 
again,  have  their  religious  differences,  and  are  divided 
into  three  sects.    They  are  still  Jews  at  heart,  but  their 
trifling  with  two  creeds  makes  them  despised  and  looked 
down  upon.    They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and 
live  t<^ether  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town.   There 
are  others  of  the  same  sect  in  parts  of  Russia.    At  Sa- 
lonica they  are  Mohammedans  in  public  and  Jews  in 
private  life.     The  Jews  have  no  hierarchy,  but  each 
congregation  is  independent,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
chief  rabbi:  but  they  have  a  representative  head  at 
Constantinople,  called  the  khakkani-bashi,  who  is  chief 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  empire.    The  khakham* 
bashi  at  Constantinople  has  a  court  or  council  to  assist 
him  in  administering  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts— first,  the  MejUsM-i-roukdni, 
or  spiritual  council,  composed  of  six  grand  rabbins,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  deals  with  questions  relating  to  the 
Jewish  religion;  and,  second,  the  Mejliu'i-jetmdm, 
or  civil  council,  which  deals  with  questions  of  civil  law, 
and  assists  the  Turkish  courU  in  any  questions  relat- 
ing to  Jews.    The  same  organization  applies  to  each 
grand  rabbi,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  assisted  by  two  similar 
councils.    As  the  Jewish  law,  like  that  of  the  Moham- 
medan, is  explained  by  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  books, 
the  establishment  of  these  councils  forms  a  ready  means 
of  arriving  at  a  judgment  on  all  religious  and  civil  cases 
arising  in  the  Jewish  community.    The  khakham-bashi 
takes  rank  immediately  after  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
))atriarchs.    The  Jewish  population  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire is  estimated  at  158,000.    The  poorer  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the  upper  classes  for 
education  and  relief  in  case  of  want,  and  the  obligation 
is  met  in  a  most  commendable  spirit.    Tbey  possess 
an  institution  called  the '  Universal  Israelitish  Alliance,' 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  education, 
etc     In  1875  the  alliance  had  twenty -one  schools 
throughout  the  empire,  which  gave  instruction  to  2094 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  this  number  809  were  ad- 
mitted gratuitously.    The  teachers  of  these  schools  are 
educated  in  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Paris,  and  they 
give  their  pupiU  instruction  in  foreign  languages  and 
all  the  elements  of  a  first-class  education.    The  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  tulmudtora,  are  crowded  with  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  who  are  simply  taught  to  read  and 
write"  (Baker).     The  estimates  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  Turkish  empire  vary  greatly.     It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that  Baker,  in  his  work  on  Tur- 
key, gives  the  total  number  as  158,000,  and  that  in 
the  Asiatic  possessions  they  are  supposed  not  to  exceed 
50,000.     The  Servian  statistician  Jakshitoh  estimates 
the  Jews  in  the  immediate  European  possessions  at 
only  55,000,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  several 
vilayets:  Constantinople,  22,943;   Adrianople,  18,492; 
Salonica,  7409;  Monastir,  2566 ;  Kossovo,  1323;  Yani- 
na,4085;  Crete,  3200  — total,  55,018.     The  same  su- 
tistician  gives  the  number  of  Jews  in  Roumelia  at 
3969,  in  Bosnia  at  6968,  in  Bulgaria  at  8959— toUl  in 
Turkuh  empire  in  Europe,  74,914.    In  the  African  de- 
{lendencies,  the  Jews  are  chiefly  represented  in  Tunis, 
where  tbey  are  supposed  to  number  45,000  souls.     See 
JuwB. 

There  are  a  number  of  sects  peculiar  to  Turkey.  The 
most  prominent  among  them  are  the  Ansariatu  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Druses  (q.  v.).  The  number  of  gypsies  is  esti- 
mated at  about  200,000. 

YII.  Literature,  — For  information  on  the  religious 
denominations  of  Turkey,  see  Baker,  Turkey  (Lond.  and 
N.  T.  1878) ;  Audouard,  UOrierd  et  set  Peuplades  (Paris, 
1867) ;  Zur  Helle  von  Samo  [a  Mohammedan  dervish, 
previously  an  Austrian  diplomatist].  Die  Volker  des 
osmanischen  Reickes  (Vienna,  1877);  Ubicinit  Etudes 
Jfisioriquet  sur  le*  Populations  Chritietmet  de  la  Tiwquie 
d' Europe  (ParU,  1867).     (A.  J.  S.) 


Pogtscripi, — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  political 
situation  of  Turkey  has  undergone  no  material  change. 
The  Turks,  as  well  as  the  natives,  made  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Beiitn 
that  a  naval  demonstration  by  the  great  European  powers 
in  the  Archipelago  became  necessary  in  order  to  compel 
the  surrender  to  Montenegro  of  Dulcigno,  a  seaport  of 
Albania,  on  the  Adriatic.  Meanwhile  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  continued  their  warlike  attitude  and  prepara- 
tions, both  parties  declining  the  mediation  of  the  oihcr 
powers;  but  as  none  of  these  seemed  disposed  to  aid 
either  of  the  contestants,  the  latest  advices  (April,  1881) 
are  that  a  compromise  of  the  boundary  question  will  be 
peaceably  effected  (by  the  absolute  cession  to  Greece  of 
a  part  only  of  the  disputed  territory  in  Albania  aix| 
Thessaly,  as  suggested  by  Turkey  and  recommended  by 
the  other  governments),  and  that  thus  a  new  lease  of 
life,  for  a  short  time,  will  be  granted  to  the  Turkish  rule 
in  Europe. 

TURKEY,  Vbrsions  of.  There  exist  a  great  many 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  used  thivugbout 
the  Turkish  empire,  but  do  not  properly  belong  to  Tur- 
key alone,  as  the  following  list  of  versions,  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Thomson,  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  BiUe  Society  at  Constantinople,  will  show : 


Albanian,  Gbeg. 
Albuuian,  Tosk. 
Arabic. 

Armenian,  Ararat 
Armeulan,  Modern. 
Azerbijan. 
Bnlgariau,  General. 
Bulgarian,  Eastern. 
Bulgarian,  Western. 
Croatian. 
Greek,  Modem. 
Hebrew. 
Judco-German. 


Jndeo-Polish. 
Juiiieo-Spanish. 
Kurdish. 

Kurdish,  Armeno^ 
Maltese. 
Roninnnlan. 
Rnss,  Madem. 
Servian. 
Byrinc,  Modem. 
Tnrkist). 

Tnrkisbt  Armeno*. 
Turkish,  Qneco-w 


These  versions  have  already  been  treated,  more  or  leas 
fully,  in  separate  articles,  or  will  be  found  in  their  prop- 
er order  in  the  Supplement.  Some  of  the  moat  ioo- 
portant  translatlona— such  as  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Bul- 
garian, and  Armenian— have  been  prepared  entirdy  by 
American  missionaries;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
know  how  their  work  is  appreciated  and  regarde<i  by 
scholars  of  other  countries.  The  British  Quarterly  He- 
vieWf  in  its  January  number,  1878,  after  speaking  of  the 
work  done  by  Americans  in  the  Turkish  empire  in  re- 
spect to  explorations,  literature,  and  education,  medical 
practice,  and  the  improved  condition  of  woman,  thus 
goes  on  concerning  the  Bible  translations : 

*'  The  most  important  contribution,  however,  which  the 
Americans  have  made  to  the  literature  or  Turkey  is  fonud 
in  the  accurate  translations  which  tbey  have  made  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  These  tranBlations  are  worthy  of 
special  notice,  because,  npart  from  the  religions  influence 
or  the  Scriptures,  they  are  making  a  marked  impression 
npon  the  intellectnnl  life  of  the  various  nationalities  of 
Turkey.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  version  of  the 
Scriptures  In  any  one  of  the  modem  languages  of  that 
couulrv.  The  task  or  mnkiog  tbeee  translations  was  not 
an  ordinary  oue.  Regard  must  be  bad,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  uuedncated  dashes— the  style  must  be  such  that 
the  common  people  would  readily  understand  the  meai>- 
iug ;  on  the  other  hand,  regard  must  be  bad  to  the  edo- 
cated  classes — the  style  muot  be  sufficiently  elegant  and 
Idiomatic  to  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  thoife  who  are 
proud  of  the  literary  excellences  of  tbelr  ancient  tongues. 
The  Americans  may  fairly  claim  that  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  this  difficult  task.  In  respect,  at  least,  to  four  of  the 
important  languages  of  the  oonntrv.  We  refer  to  the 
modern  Armenian,  the  Arable,  the  T^urkish,  and  the  Bnl- 
gariau. The  Turkish  versions  have  varied  somewhat,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  been  prepared  for  the  Armeufaas, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Osmanli  Turks.  The  preparation  or 
the  entire  Bil)1e  in  the  Annen(»-Tnrkl«h  language  (the 
Turkish  language  written  with  the  Armenian  character) 
was  the  life-work  of  the  late  William  Goodell,  D.D.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Schanffler  has  given  many  years  t(»  the  preparap 
tion  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Arabo-Tnrkikh, 
or  Turkish  written  with  the  Arabic  character;  while  at 
the  present  time  a  permanent  committee,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rlggs  is  chairman,  is  engaged  In  an  attempt  to 
recast  all  the  Tnrkish  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  form  one 
that  may  be  printed  in  any  character.  We  understand 
that  there  is  one  English  representative  on  this  oonunl^ 
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tee.  The  tranelation  of  the  Sciiptnrev  Into  Arabic  is  the 
revolt  or  the  Ubon  of  two  aocotnpllshed  Aroericnn  scbol- 
«n»— Rev.  Bli  Smith,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  C.  V.  A.Van  Dyck,  D.D. 
We  are  aaeared  by  many  who  are  capable  of  Judging  that 
this  Arabic  veraum  of  the  Scriptures  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  scholar^ 
phip  of  the  translators.  The  same  is  said  of  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  that  have  been  made  Into  modem  Ar- 
menian and  Bulgarian  by  the  Rev.  Eliaa  Riggs,  D.D.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  an  extract  firum  a  letter  ft'om  Dr. 
Riggs  in  regard  to  the  time  spent  ou  this  branch  of  his 
work:  *Tou  ask,*  he  says,  Mn  regard  to  the  time  devoted 
to  the  Armenian  and  Bnlsarian  translations  of  the  Bible. 
In  both  cases  the  trauslatTouB  were  first  issued  in  part«  in 
email  editions,  intended  partlv  to  supply  the  existing  de- 
mand and  partly  to  secure  criticisms  and  to  leave  room  for 
corrections  arising  from  comparison  of  the  difllierent  parts 
of  the  Bible.  In  ooth  cases  the  whole  Bible  was  finally 
printed  In  a  single  Imperial  octavo  volume,  with  refer- 
ences. To  the  Armenian  Bible  (including  the  two  edi- 
tions) I  gave  most  of  mv  time  for  seven  years,  and  to  the 
Bolgarian  more  than  half  my  time  for  eleven  yearv.  HdW 
long  our  committee  will  take  to  complete  the  Turkish 
version  it  is  quite  impoeeible  to  say.  we  spent  a  year  on 
the  four  gospels.*  When  we  remember  that  these  trans- 
lations are  all  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek ; 
and  when  we  remember,  also,  that  the  translutions.  when 
pat  in  their  permanent  form,  have  been  commended  by 
the  best  Arabic,  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  Armenian  schol- 
ars of  Turkey ;  and  when  we  recall,  also,  the  great  obsta- 
cles the  Americans  must  have  met  in  carrying  these  trans- 
lations through  the  press  at  Constantinople  and  BelrQt, 
we' cannot  refhiin  from  expressing  our  appreciation,  not 
only  of  their  high  scholarship,  but  of  their  persevering 
diligence  and  steadfastueDS  of  purpose;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  generations  of  meu  yet  to  come  will  join  in 
this  hearty  commendation.** 

This  speaks  well  of  the  work  performed  by  these 
American  scholara  For  reasons  stated  above,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  Turkuh  ver- 
sion properly  so  called,  and  to  its  transcription  into  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  characters. 

I.  Turkish. — The  Turkish  language,  in  its  numerous 
dialectic  varieties,  is  more  or  less  diffused  through  the 
vast  regions  which  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  frontiers  of  China,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  Hindustan.  The  nations  to  which  this  lan- 
guage la  vernacular  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
history;  and  though  their  power  has  now  declined, 
and  the  Crescent  baa  fallen  like  a  sur  from  heaven, 
yet  a  meml>er  of  this  race  still  occupies  the  throne  of 
Constantine.  The  peculiar  dialect  of  this  language  to 
which  the  name  of  Turkish  is  generally,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, applied  is  spoken  in  European  Turkey  by 
the  Ottoman  or  Osmanli  Turks,  and  is  the  onl}'  lan- 
guage which  can  be  employed  as  a  geAeral  medium 
of  communication  with  all  the  various  kindreds  of  peo- 
ple inhabiting  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
most  ancient  Turkish  alphal)et  is  the  Ouigour,  from 
which  the  Mongolian  is  derived ;  but  the  modern  Turks 
use  the  Arabic  and  Persian  cbaractera.  Their  present 
alphabet  consists  of  thirty-three  letters,  twenty-eight 
of  which  are  Arabic,  four  are  Persian,  and  one  is  pecul- 
iar to  the  Turkish.  Like  most  Oriental  languages, 
Turkish  is  written  and  read  from  right  to  left.  Two 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  kindred  dialects  of  the 
Turkish  language  appear  to  have  been  completed  about 
the  same  period.  One  of  these  versions,  executed  by 
Seaman,  and  printed  in  England  in  1666,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  Supplement ,  under  Karass.  The  other,  compris- 
ing both  the  Otd  and  the  New  TesU,  was  the  work  of  Ali 
Bey,  whose  history  is  rather  remarkable.  His  original 
name  was  Albertus  Botx>w8ky,  or  Bobovius.  He  was 
bom  in  Poland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  while  a  youth  was  stolen  by  the  Tartars  and  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Constantinople.  After  having  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  seraglio,  he  publicly  embraced  Mohammed- 
anism, at  the  same  time  assuming  the  name  of  Ali  Bey. 
He  became  first  dragoman,  or  translator,  to  Mohammed 
IV,  and  was  said  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  sev- 
enteen languages.  At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  famous  Levin  Warner,  then  Dutch  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  Ali  Bey  was  induced  to  trans- 
late the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Turk- 
ish, and  afterwardfl  betook  himself  to  the  translation  of 


the  entire  Scriptures  into  Turkish.  The  study  of  the 
sacred  volume  was  not  without  effect  on  the  translator; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  Ali  Bey  enteruined  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  death  from  accomplishing  his  design.  When 
his  version  was  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press,  it  was 
sent  by  Wanier  to  Leyden  to  be  printed.  It  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  univeraity  of  that  city, 
and  there  it  remained  fof  a  century  and  a  half,  until 
baron  Yon  Dies,  formerly  Russian  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this  long- 
neglected  translation.  He  offered  his  services  in  edit- 
ing the  MS.  to  the  committee  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society ;  and,  meeting  with  great  encourage- 
ment to  prosecute  his  design,  Mr.  Diez  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  revision  of  the  Old  Test.  When 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  revised  he  died,  and 
the  work  of  revision  was  transferred  by  the  society  to 
Kieffer,  professor  of  the  Turkish  language  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  interpreting  secretary  to  the  king 
of  France.  The  new  editor  disapproved  of  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  his  predecessor,  particularly  of  his  insertion  of 
vowel -points,  and  he  therefore  commenced  the  work 
anew,  applying  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  New 
Test.  He  followed  the  text  of  the  MS.  implicitly,  with- 
out collating  it  with  the  original  Greek ;  and  thus  sev- 
eral errors  in  the  text  were  inserted  in  the  printed  cop- 
ies, which  were,  however,  soon  detected,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  printed  controversy.  The  circulation  was  imme- 
diately suspended,  the  errors  were  examined  and  cor- 
rected by  a  sub-committee,  and  Prof.  Kieffer  commenced 
a  laborious  and  thorough  revision  of  the  text  by  collat- 
ing every  portion,  not  only  with  the  original,  but  with 
the  English,  German,  and  French  versions;  with  the 
Tartar  of  Seaman,  and  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  at  Ka- 
rass ;  with  the  versions  of  Erpenius  and  of  Martyn ;  and 
with  those  in  the  London  Polyglot.  The  revision  was 
carried  on  from  1620  to  1828,  when  the  entire  Bible, 
with  the  embodied  oorrtetions,  was  completed,  and  ob- 
tained the  attestation  of  the  moet  eminent  Orientalists 
in  Europe.  The  work  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  the 
original  MS.  was  afterwards  returned  to  Leyden.  An 
edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Test.,  carefully  revised  by 
Mr.  Turabi  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hender- 
son, was  completed  by  the  society  in  1858.  A  subse- 
quent revised  edition  was  printed  in  1857.  A  new 
version  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schauflfier, 
and  the  New  Test,  was  printed  in  1866.  In  1867  the 
Psalms  followed,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah.  These  are,  at  present,  the  parts 
published  of  Dr.  Schauffler's  translation.  The  entire 
Bible  was  completed  in  1878.  "  This  work,"  says  the 
A  rmual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  the  year  1878,  **  is  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  char^ 
acter,  requiring  rare  powers  of  scholarship  for  its  execu- 
tion. It  has  occupied  many  years,  and  the  translator 
haa  devoted  to  it  the  moet  conscientious  and  untiring 
application.  It  has  been  the  one  thing  to  which  bis 
mind  and  learning  have  been  consecrated.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  frequently  mooted,  and  is  again  under  dis- 
cussion, whether  a  distinct  translation  in  Turkish  is  to 
be  published  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Osmanlis, 
or  whether  one  and  the  same  text  may  not  be  made 
available  both  for  Osmanlis  and  fur  other  nationalities 
speaking  the  Turkish  tongue,  but  reading  their  native 
characters.  The  latter  was  the  object  proposed  when 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Schauffler  was  commenced ;  but 
the  views  of  the  translator  became  modified  in  the  very 
early  stages  of  his  work,  and  he  has  aimed  to  adapt  bis 
translation  in  style  to  the  taste  of  the  Osmanlis,  be- 
lieving that  the  style  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians speaking  Turkish  is  too  coarse  and  degraded  to  be 
met  by  a  version  acceptable  to  the  Osmanlis.  It  is, 
moreover,  alleged  that  the  different  nationalities  emplay 
the  same  terms  frequently  in  widely  different  senses. 
This  view  does  not  elicit  the  sympathy  or  endorsement 
of  many  of  the  missionaries,  who  still  hold  to  the  theoiy 
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that  one  text  shoald  suffice  for  all  claaaea,  and  that  two 
venionfl  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might,  with  some  sbow  of  propri- 
ety, be  objected  that  Protestants  bad  one  Bible  for  the 
rich  and  learned  and  another  for  the  poor  and  unlearn- 
ed. It  is  further  contended  that  the  necessity  for  dis- 
tinct texts  does  not  exist;  that  the  style  of  Turkish 
spoken  by  the  Christian  populations  has  materially  im- 
proved in  dignity,  although  fiot  level  with  that  of  the 
Osmanlis;  and  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  educate 
them  to  something  still  higher  by  means  of  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  pure  idiomatic  Turkish,  without  be- 
ing cast  in  too  lofty  and  artiiicial  a  mould.  In  order  to 
bring  the  whole  question  to  some  practical  and  satis- 
factory solution,  it  is  proposed  that  a  committee  be 
formed,  composed  of  the  best  Turkish  scholars,  of  which 
Dr.  Schauffler  shall  be  president,  and  to  which  the  ex- 
amination of  his  translation  shall  be  submitted ;  and  that 
authority  be  given  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  literary 
effendis  as  may  be  judged  desirable.'*  The  committee 
of  joint  revisers  was  formed;  but,  states  the  Repori  for 
1874,  **  after  a  short  experiment  the  venerable  translator 
(Dr.  Schauffler)  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  of 
Revisers,  and  handetl  over  the  MS.  of  the  Old  Test,  to 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  at  whose  expense  the  translation  has 
been  made.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  forth- 
ooming  Turkish  Bible  will  be  based  on  Dr.  Schauffler's 
work,  so  that  if  he  should  have  to  r^ret  that  the  whole 
will  not  be  printed  exactly  as  it  leaves  his  hand,  yet  he 
will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  con- 
tributed in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  this  work,  which 
Was  the  fondest  object  of  his  later  years;  and  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  future  generations  associated  with 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  attempted— the  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  Osmanli  Turkish.**  As  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  we  read  in  the  A  imucU  Report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  year  1879 
the  following :  '*  The  revision  of  the  Turkish  Scriptures 
has  been  completed,  and  the  version  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  new  translation.  The  committee  began  their 
work  in  June,  1873,  and  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  written  at  eleven  o'clock  on  May  26,  1878.  The 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  produce  a  complete  Bi- 
ble for  the  Turks,  which  would  be  simple  in  language 
and  idiom,  and  intelligible  to  the  uneducated  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  learned.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler  (who  soon  retired  from  the 
committee).  Dr.  Riggs,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Weakley,  and  the 
Rev.  6.  F.  Uerrick,  and  these  called  to  their  help  the 
Rev.  Avedis  Const^uitian,  pastor  of  Marash,  and  two 
Turkish  scholars,  one  of  whom  soon  withdrew,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  very  learned  man  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  One  of  these  Turkish  assistants  became  a  first- 
fruit  of  the  new  version.  The  New  Test,  was  first 
printed  (Constantinople,  1877),  and  a  second  edition,  in 
smaller  form,  was  ready  in  rime  to  send  to  Russia  for 
the  Turkish  prisoners)  and  the  printing  of  the  Old  Test, 
was  completed  in  December,  1878.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  version,  in- 
sisted that  each  copy  should  bear  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  so  that  the  cop- 
ies go  forth  with  the  permission  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ;  and  what  was  meant  for  a  hindrance  has  turned 
out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  American  Bi- 
ble Society  has  shared  with  this  society  the  labors  and 
expenses  of  this  great  work."  As  to  the  MS.  of  Dr. 
Schauffler,  which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  handed 
to  the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  translator  has  completed  his  final  re- 
vision. **  The  parts,"  states  the  same  report, "  were  not 
ready  in  time  to  be  used  by  the  revision  committee,  as 
had  been  intended.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  (except 
the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  already  published)  are  now 
deporited  in  the  strohg-foom  of  the  American  Bible 
House,  New  York,  to  the  joint  account  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Society." 


n.  Turldsh-Armemtm, — ^Thia  is,  property  speaking,  a 
Turkish  version,  but  printed  in  Armenian  letters,  anU 
accommodated  to  the  dialectic  peculiariries  which  pre- 
vail among  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor.  A  Turkiali 
version  in  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  written  in  tbeir 
characters,  was  commenced  in  1815  by  an  Armenian  nr> 
chimandrite  named  Seraphim,  in  concert  with  another 
Armenian.  An  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
Testament  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1819.  Mr. 
Leeves,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety, 
devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  preparation  of  a 
revised  edition.  The  work  was  afterwuds  taken  up  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions; 
and  in  1843  the  entire  Scriptures  ^f^ere  printed  in 
Smyraa  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Society,  the 
translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  GoodelL 
Subsequent  editions  of  the  Armeno-Turkish  Scriptures 
have  been  printed  at  the  American  Mission  press  ou 
behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

III.  Turkish-Greek,— ThiSj  like  the  preceding  version, 
is  Turkish,  but  printed  in  Greek  letters^  In  1782  the 
PsalnAs,  translated  into  Turkish  by  Seraphim,  metropolis 
tan  of  Karamania,  were  printed  in  Greek  letters;  and  ia 
1810  a  Turkish  version  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was 
printed  in  the  same  character  at  Venice.  In  ooiiae* 
quence  of  inquiries  instituted  in  1818  by  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Plsidia,  Cilictn, 
and  Lycaonia,  it  was  ascertained  that  these  poor  people 
are  all  Greeks  or  Armenians,  acquainted  with  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  their  Turkish  masters.  As  they  were 
unable  to  read  or  write  except  in  their  native  charac- 
ters, the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
the  Turkish  Testament  in  Greek  letters,  the  translation 
having  been  made  by  Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird.  This 
edition  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1828.  In  or- 
der to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  provincial  mode 
of  speaking  Turkish  which  prevails  among  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  Mr.  Leeves,  agent  of  the  soci- 
ety, undertook  a  new  and  revised  version,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Christo  Nicolaides,  of  Philadelphia,  who  joined  Mr. 
Leeves  in  1832,  and  from  that  period  to  1839  was  unin- 
terruptedly employed  in  the  undertaking.  The  print- 
ing of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  at  Syra,  and  af- 
terwards transferred  to  Athena.  In  1865  the  Psalma, 
revised  with  great  care  under  the  editorial  superinten<]- 
ence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rif^s,  passed  through  the  press , 
and  in  1870  the  whole  Bible,  with  marginal  referenoess 
was  published  in  Constantinople.  See,  besides  the  ^t- 
ble  of  Every  Land^  the  Afmual  Report*  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  American  Bible  Societies;  and  Reed, 
The  Bible  Work  of  the  World  (Lond.  1879).    (&  P.) 

Turlnpins,  the  French  name  for  the  Bbbthrkx 
OP  THE  Frbb  Sptnrr  (q.  v.).  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  connected  with 
wolfish  or  predatory  habita. 

Turner,  Daniel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Blackwater,  Hertfordshire,  March  1, 1710.  He 
first  settled  at  Reading,  and  after  devoting  some  years  to 
scliool- teaching,  became,  in  1748,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  which  position  he  fiUed 
till  his  death,  Sept.  5, 1798.  Many  of  his  publicationa 
were  highly  approved ;  among  them  were.  Compendium 
of  Social  Religion  (1758,  8vo) : — Liters  Religious  and 
Moral  (1766,  8vo) : — Meditations  on  Scripture  (Abing. 
1771,  r2mo) :— Dissertations  on  Religion  (1775,  8vo)  :— 
/J^ay«  on  Religion  (1780,  2  vols. ;  Oxf.  1787,  2  vo]& 
12mo):  —  Expositions  on  Scripture  (Lond.  1790,  8vo). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did,  njf  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Turner,  Franoia,  an  Engluh  prdate  of  the  17th 
century,  received  his  education  at  Winchester  School, 
graduated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  April  14, 1659,  and 
took  his  degree  of  A.M.  there  in  1668.  He  received 
his  degree  of  D.D.  July  6, 1669,  and  in  the  folkiwing 
December  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Sueating,  in 
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St  Fuil^  He  sooceeded  Dr.  Dunning  to  the  see  of 
Chichester,  and  followed  him  in  the  mastership  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  AprU  11, 1670.  In  1688  he 
was  made  dean  of  Windsor ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Nov.  11 ;  and  Aug.  28*  1684,  was  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely.  He  was  one  of  the  six  bishops 
who  joined  archbishop  Sancroft  on  May  18, 1688,  in  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Dedaraiion  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
tcience^  and  with  them  was  committed,  June  8,  to  the 
Tower,  but  was  acquitted  on  the  29th.  Refusing  to 
take  the  oath  when  William  and  Mary  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death,  Nov.  2,  1700.  He  wrote,  A 
VmcUcatum  of  the  late  A  rchhiskop  Scancroft  and  hia 
Brethren^  etc, I — Anamadvernong  on  the  Naked  Truth: 
— Lettera  to  the  Clergy  of  hia  Diocete: — Brief  Memoire 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (  2d  ed.  1887,  12mo  ) :  —  Sermons 
( 168U86).  See  Bliss's  Wood,  Athen,  Oxon,  iv,  545; 
Burnett,  Chen  Times ;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  ch. 
xiv,  xvi,  xvii;  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.v.;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  s.  v. 

Tamer,  James  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  May  7, 1759.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1789,  licensed  to  preach  in  1791,  and  ordained 
and  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  James 
Mitchel,  July  28, 1792,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Peaks 
Congregation.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  New  London 
Congregation.  Here  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  minis- 
terial life,  and  died,  Jan.  8, 1828.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly attractive  as  a  preacher;  a  man  of  real  genius;  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unrivalled  among  the  de^^  of  Vir- 
ginia in  hb  power  over  the  passions  of  men.  See 
Spnigue,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Ptdpitf  iii,  581 ;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  Virginia,  2d  series. 

Tiinier,  James  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Oldham,  March,  1 782.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rotherham  College,  and  ordained  at  Knutsford 
in  1808,  which  place  became  the  chief  centre  of  his  ex- 
ertions. He  was  for  years  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Cheshire  Union  of  Inde- 
pendent Ministers.  His  judgment  and  clearness  of 
mind  were  often  consulted  in  private  business,  and  great 
confidence  was  repoeed  in  him.  He  died  May  22, 1863. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-bode,  1864,  p.  248. 

Tamer,  Jesse  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  Jan.  1, 1788 ;  was  educated 
in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va. ;  studied  theology  in  the 
Unioa  sieminary.  Prince  £dward,  Ya. ;  was  licensed  by 
Hanover  Presbytery  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1818. 
He  began  his  labors  as  a  missionary  in  Richmond, Ya. ; 
he  subeequently  preached  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C ;  Man- 
chester, Ya.;  and  in  Hanover  County,  Ya.  He  died 
March  13, 1868.  He  was  a  sincere,  gcMxl  man,  and  suc- 
cessful as  a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Preib,  Hist,  A  Imanac, 
1867,  p.  454. 

Tomer,  Joseph  M.  ^77.,  an  English  painter,  was 
bom  at  26  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  London,  April 
.28, 1776.  He  became  a  student,  in  1789,  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  as  early  as  1799  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Academy,  becoming  three  years  after  a  full  acad- 
emician. In  1807  he  was  elected  professor  of  perspec- 
tive, but  lailed  on  account  of  literary  qualifications.  He 
travelled  in  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine 
countries,  and  paid  three  visits  to  Italy.  He  died  at 
Chebea,  Dec  19, 1851.  He  bequeathed  a  noble  collec- 
tion of  his  works  to  the  nation,  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  room  in  the  National  Gallery.  Among  his  many 
works  we  notice,  The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt  c-^Tenth 
Plague  of  Egypt: — a  Holy  Family,  He  also  wrote  a 
poem.  The  Fallacies  of  Hope,  See  Ruskin,  Modem 
Painters;  Thombury,  Life  of  Turner  (Lond.  1862,  2 
vols. ;  new  ed.  l974')^-^hambers*s  Eneychp,  s.  v. 

Turner,  Nathaziiel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  in  1771 ;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1798;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Cat- 
lin;  was  ordained  over  the  Church  in  New  Marlborough, 


Mass.,  in  1799 ;  and  died  May  25, 1812.   See  Cong,  Quar^ 


terfy,  1859,p.46. 

Turner,  Peter,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter,  was  bom  at  Wolverhampton  in  1808.  His  parents 
were  Wesleyans,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  that 
body  that  he  began  to  labor,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as 
a  \ixsl  preacher.  He  continued  a  liberal  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  community  until  1846,  when  he 
joined  the  Independents,  and  in  1851  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Independent  Church  at  Evesham,  Worces- 
tershire. In  1856  he  removed  to  Southampton,  and 
labored  with  the  Congregational  Church  until  his  death, 
July  26, 1861.  Mr.  Turner  was  very  devoted  to  his  peo- 
ple and  pastoral  duties,  and  his  pulpit  ministrations 
were  highly  prized  by  all  who  knew  him.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1862,  p.  267. 

Tomer,  Ckunuel  Hulbeart,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Jan.  28, 1790,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1807.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1811,  and  priest  in  1814;  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  from  1812  to  1817 ;  and 
was  elected  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the  General 
Episcopal  Seminary,  New  York,  Oct.  8, 1818.  He  con- 
tinued with  the  institution  during  its  stay  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  retoraed  with  it  to  New  York  in 
1821.  On  Dec  19  he  took  the  chair  of  Biblical  leam^ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued till  his  death,  Dec.  21, 1861.  He  was  also  professor 
of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  Columbia  College 
from  1831.  He  was  the  author  of,  Notes  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (N.  Y.  1824,  8vo)  :-.with  Dr.  Whitting- 
ham,  JjUroduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  transl.  from  the 
Latin  and  German  of  John  Jahn  (1827,  8vo) : — IntrO' 
duction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation,  transl. 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  J.  Planck  (E<linb.  1834, 1 2mo) : 
— Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  (N.  Y.  1841,  8vo) : 
— Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the  Most  Distin- 
guished Rabbles,  etc.  (1847,  l2mo)  \  —  ParaM  Refer- 
ences  Illustrative  of  the  New  Testament  (1848,  12mo) : 
— Essay  on  Our  Lord's  Discourse,  etc,  John  vi  (1851, 
12mo)  •.—Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Inter'- 
pretation  of  Scripture  Prophecy  (1852, 12mo) : — Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek  and  English  (1852,  8vo) : — 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1853, 8vo)  i—Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  (1856,  8vo).  See  Autobiography  of  Samuel  H. 
Turner,  D,D,  (1862, 12mo) ;  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
1862,  p.  734;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, s.  V. 

Turner,  Sharon,  an  English  author,  was  bora  in 
London,  Sept.  24, 1768.  After  many  years*  practice  as 
an  attorney  in  the  Temple,  he  retired,  in  1829,  to  Winch- 
more  Hill,  where  he  resided  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  London,  Feb.  13,  1847. 
Mr.  Turner  is  best  known  by  his  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  etc 
(Lond.  1799-1805).  He  also  wrote.  History  of  Henry 
VIII,  etc  (1826,  ito):— History  of  the  R^gns  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (1829,  4to) :  — Sacred 
Meditations  and  Devotional  Poems  by  a  Layman  (1810, 
l2mo)  i^The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  etc  (1882, 
3  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Tnmer,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  at  St.  Giles's,  Heckfield,  in  1591.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  CoUoge,  Oxford,  and  in  1623  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's  in 
Oxford.  Laud,  when  bishop  of  London,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1629  collated  him  to  the  prebend  of 
Newington,  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  October  following 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  same  chureh.  Charles  I 
made  him  a  canon  residentiary,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  giving  him  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Olave,  South wark,  with  which  he  held  the 
rectory  of  Fetcham,  Surrey.  At  the  request  of  Charles  I 
he  accompanied  that  prince  to  Scodand  to  be  crowned. 
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In  IS41  h«  w*i  preferred  to  the  deaoer^  of  RoeheatcT, 
but  on  the  deatb  o(  the  king  he  wis  stripped  of  hLi 
prererraeiiu  md  creited  wiih  indignity.  At  the  Rea- 
loTitioD  he  entered  the  deanery  of  Ciiiterburv,  Auguet, 
IGGO.  He  died  in  October,  1672.  See  Chslrners,  Aio^. 
Diel.t.v. 

Turner,  William,  an  English  divine,  wm  bom 
near  Broadnak,  Flinuhire,  and  foe  same  time  prerious 
Id  going  U  Oxford  he  wu  an  inmate  of  the  house  of 
Philip  Henry,  father  of  Matthew,  the  comnieiiuttir. 
He  took  his  A.M.  at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxfurd,  June  6, 
1675,  Becoming,  afterwards,  vicar  of  Walberton,  in 
Sonex,  he  reaided  there  in  1697  j  but  the  date  of  bii 
death  ia  uacerlain.  lie  published,  a  f/iiloiy  o/AUSe- 
Ugioni  (Lond.  1695, 8vo)  ■.—ComplrU  Iliiloiy  nflke  Moil 
«aB(irjtaAfc/Vo™in»«*,et<^(lti97,foL).  "This  cutioua 
collection  ranks  witb  the  aimilar  perfomianca  of  Clark, 
and  Wanley  in  his  fluloiy  of  the  LillU  World,  but  is 
superior  perhaps  Co  both  in  selectloa  and  conciseneas." 
See  Chalmen,  Bivg.  Did.  s.  v. 

Tomer,  'William  Hlndley,  an  Eni^liih  Congie- 
gational  minister,  was  bom  at  Beesloii,  Leeds,  in  1781. 
He  wu  educated  at  Kotherham  Oille^and  became  an 
•KceedinKly  popular  preacher.  Mr.  Turner's  Dnt  seltle- 
DanC  was  at  Bury,  and  after  seven  years'  efflcietit  work 
he  removed  to  Hindley,  where  he  buili  up  a  proaperoua 
and  loanly  miniitri'.  In  1862  growing  infirmllies  led 
him  to  resign  the  sUled  ministry.  He  wu  a  disin- 
terested, devoted,  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  He 
died  Dec  8, 1868.     See  (Load.)  Comg.  YearJaok,  ISTO, 

^s^4. 

TiirQiiB,in  ancient  Italian  mylhn!ogy,wu  the  king 
of  the  Rutuli.  and  a  son  nfDaunuB  and  Venella,  whu  was 
a  niece  of  queen  A  macs,  wife  <if  Latinna.  Herdangbter 
Larinia,  havini;  been  destined  by  faie  Co  .CoeHs,  was 
(he  aubject  of  dispute  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Latins,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  Tunuis, 
after  many  wikl  battles,  was  finally  killed  in  ■  duel 
with  jGneas. 

Tntpoiitlne-tree  (TEf>ifit>^or,r^(/3iv5ac:  Vulg. 
ttr^ilhat)  occurs  only  once,  vii.  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Roclus.  xxiv,  16),  where  wisdom  is  competed  with  the 
"turpentine-tree  that  stretcheth  forth  her  branches." 
The  Ttpi^tv^ot  or  Hp^tv^ot  of  the  <ireeks  is  the 
Fiitaaa  fcrrMn/AHi,  rerrMnfA-frM,  common  in  Palestine 
and  the  East,  supposed  by  some  writen  to  represent 
the  eUA(nbK)oftbe  Hebrew  Bible.  See  Oak.  The 
terebinth.  Chough  not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in 
Palestine  aa  some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  umwa  (o  a 
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lai^  size.  See  Robinson  CBiU-  Kt*.  ii,  i3i,  Sta,\  wbn 
thus  speaks  of  it.  "The  bucm"  (the  AratHC  name  vl 
Che  lerebinCh)  "  la  not  an  evergreen,  as  often  represeot- 
ed,  but  its  small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  Che  au- 
tumn, and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are 
■mall,  snd  followed  by  small  oval  berriea,  hanging  in 
cluatera  from  two  Co  live  inches  long,  resembling  much 
Chose  of  the  vine  when  che  grapes  are  just  seL  Frnm 
inciaiong  in  the  Crunk  there  is  said  to  flow  a  sort  nf 
transparent  balsam,  constituting  a  very  puce  and  liiie 
species  of  turpentine,  with  an  agreeable  odor  like  citrvn 
ui  jessamine,  and  a  mild  tute,  and  hardening  graduallr 

to  be  known  of  this  product  of  the  butm !"  The  lere- 
hinth  belonga  to  the  natural  order  Auacardiaaa,  tbe 
plants  of  wiiich  order  generally  contain  resinvua  seoe- 

lioni Smith.    See  TijucnmTH. 

Taiptu  (or  Tllpln),aFrench  prelate  of  the  Stbeen- 
tuTv,  of  whose  earlv  history  nothing  definite  is  known, 
ws>  I  monk  of  St.  Denis,  and  becsme  bishop  of  Kheima 
probably  in  753,  after  a  long  opposition  by  Milon.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  French  bishops  present  in  769  at 
the  council  called  at  Home  by  pope  Stephen  to  ccndeinn 
the  antipope  UonsCantine.  Aboul  78G  Turpin  founded  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Uenis,  which  anerwards  became 
anabbacy.  He  died  8epL2,80a  Heleftagenuinelet- 
ter  to  pope  Adrian  I,  and  a  romantic  Latin  Chronicie  of 
cbe  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Sanceni  in  Spain, 
Che  authenticity  of  which  hu  been  greatly  doubted,  al- 
though avouched  by  a  declaration  of  pope  Calixtus  in 
1132.     The  oldest  HSS.  of  it  dace  from  che  end  of  che 

Kaoul  of  Tonoire  (1D96-1145).  The  Latin  text  was 
published  in  1584  by  Schanl,  in  his  CtmunricaniH  Bt- 
i-ain  Chi-oBOffmpii,  and  Fteuch  versions  hai'e  appeareil 
byRaguin  (Paris,  1527,4to;  Lyons,  1583, 8vo, etc), and 
lately  by  Cismpi  (Florence,  1822,  with  a  diaaertalion  on 
the  author]  and  Reiffenbent  (Brussels,  1836).  See  Gas- 
con I'arla,  lit  Pieudo  Tutyiao  (Pstis,  I8Ga). 

TuTpin,  Tkohas  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minii- 
ler,wubuminSomeiKtCounty,Md.,June3(MS05.  He 
WIS  convened  SepL  8,1828;  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  1% 
1827 ;  admitted  on  trial  in  tbe  travelling  connection  Fc^ 
7, 1829,  and  was  appointed  to  Union  Circnit ;  in  18S0,  lo 
Pendleton;  in  1881,  Co  the  Savannah  mission;  in  1832, 
to  the  Black  Swamp  Circuit;  in  1833,  to  Hay  and  New 
River;  in  1884,  lo  che  WadmaUne  and  John's  Island 
mission  and  Orangeburg  Circuit;  in  1836,  to  Fee  Dee; 
in  183G.  to  Uurens;  in  183T,  again  to  Pendleton;  and 
in  1888,  to  the  Cambridge  and  Flat  Woods  mi^oii, 
where  he  died,  July  26, 18S&  Sv,  Miuata  of  Awmaal 
Cmfertnca,  ii,  66a. 

TnrqaoiBB,  a  Persian  gem  of  ■  peculiar  blnish. 
green  color,  which  was  very  generally  used  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  for  the  adunimenc  of  everj-  species  uf  aacted 
VMsel,  e.g.  the  chalice,  ciborium.  altar-croes,  miire,  and 
pastoral  stair.— Lee,  C/oi».n/'/.,th(pj.J'«riM,B,T. 

Turret,  Toaret,  or  Tnrette,  a  small  tower;  the 
name  is  slw  sometimes  given  to  a  large  pinnacle.  Tur- 
reu  are  employed  in  Gothic  architecture  for  various  pnr. 
poaea,  and  are  applied  in  various  ways;  they  slsodiOi-r 
very  greatly  in  their  forms,  proportions,  and  decorations. 
In  many  cases  they  are  used  solely  for  ornament;  they 
are  also  often  pUced  at  the  angles  of  buildings,  especially 
castles,  lo  increase  their  strength,  serving  practically  as 
comer  buttressn.  Occuionally  they  cany  bells  or  a 
clock,  but  one  of  the  moat  common  use*  to  which  they 
are  applied  is  to  contain  a  wtft,  or  spiral  staircase :  f-it 
this  purpose  Ihey  sre  usually  found  attached  to  chnrdi- 
towers,  forruing  an  external  projection,  which  very  fke- 
qnently  terminates  conmderably  belnw  the  lop  of  the 

...  ^       I         .1.  .  -  iahed  with  a  parapet 
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,  ing  Ibe  ftutitutio  TlieoL  Elen^ior,  were 
reprinted  iC  Edinburgh  in  1S47  >q. 

3,  JKAM  AUTIONBK,  Llie  Hon  i.f  Fran- 
foia,  waa  bom  in  1671,  and  became  the 
pDpil  of  the  Cirtcaian  Chouet  and  of  the 
Anninianizing  Louia  Tronchtn  (q.v.)  at 
Geneva.  In  1691  he  went  lo  Holland  to 
study  cburch  hiatiny  under  Spinheim, 
2  be  visited  Enf[land,  » ' 


hsbi 


h  New 


nand 


BeeUe;,  OifardahlrB.  Bt.  Mar^'a,  B«ver: 

lectorr,  the  upper  part  being  the  mnat  enriched,  anc 
not  un frequent  iy  formed  of  open-work.  In  the  Aornun 
style  the  lover  part  ii  usually  square,  and  thia  form  ii 


bave  been  often  finiahed  with  low  spires,  either  square, 
polygonal,  or  circular,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tur- 
TCL  In  Che  A'ar/y  Elfish  and  later  alylea  they  are  rooat 
naually  polygonal,  but  are  aometimes  square,  and  ocea- 
aiooally  circular.  The  upper  eerroinalions  are  very  va- 
*n  the  Early  English  style  spires  prevail,  but  in 
id  Perpfndicular  nrii  nnly  spires,  but  par- 
apel a,  either  plain,  batilemen ted,  panelled,  or  pierced,  and 
pinnacle*  are  used.  The  peculiar  kind  of  turrets  often 
r.iiind  attached  to  small  churches  and  chapels,  which 
have  no  tower  to  receive  the  bells,  ia  deaignated  by 
the  term  BrU-gabU.—Puk.er,  Gtoi.  of  A  rchitta.  a.  v. 
Se«  Sfikb;  Tower. 

Tnnetlnl,  the  name  of  a  family  of  theolojtiani  of 
Genera,  whon  ancestor,  FiWKis  Turretin  or  Turretini, 
the  son  of  a  gonfalonier  of  Luc<:a,*was  expatriated  on 
•CCDUlU  of  his  retigiou.  He  came  to  Geneva  in  ^1579. 
Among  bis  descendants  three  men  deserve  mention  in 

1.  BajiEneTTO  was  bom  in  1688  at  Zurich,  became 
pastor  at  Geneva  in  1612,  and  pnifcasor  of  theology  in 
1618.  In  1620  he  tepresenCed  the  Cburcb  of  Getwva 
at  the  national  synod  of  Alaia,  which  introduced  the 
decrees  of  Dort  into  France,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  to  Holland  and  the  cities  of  the  Hanacatjc 
League  to  aolicic  aid  lowardi  forlifying  (ieneva,  a  tatii 
in  which  be  was  eminently  aucceaaful.  Ho  died  in 
1631,  leaving  to  the  world  a  number  of  sermona  and 
theoh^tiol  writings.  See  Leu,  AUgem.  hit'.  Ltxikon, 
xriii.  8Tb  t  Senebier,  Hit.  Lit.  dt  Grnint,  ii,  IS6. 

2.  FsAMcota  was  bom  in  162S,  became  paalorofthe 
Italian  congregation  at  Geneva,  and  in  1653  professor  of 
theology.  He  was  sent  to  Holland  on  a  aimilar  misaion 
lo  tbat  romterly  undertaken  by  his  father,  Benedetto. 
He  ia  particularly  known  as  a  lealous  opponent  of  the 
theology  of  Saumur  [see  As«Tji*uT],Bnd  defender  of  or- 
thodoiv  in  the  aeuae  of  Dort.  He  was  slso  one  of  the 
onginaiora  of  the  HdeaU  Cmurruiu  (q.  v.)     He  left 

IS  wuiits,  the  more  itnportant  of  which,  indud- 


acquired  the  English  Isnguage.  On  his 
return  to  the  Continent  he  aujonmed  for 
a  time  in  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
society  of  men  lilce  Boaauet,  Mabillnn, 
Mal^ranche,  etc  He  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  study  Aralne  under 
the  tuition  of  the  abb^  Langueme.  In 
Geneva  he  was  received  into  the  min- 
istry at  the  age  of  twenty.-two,  and  snnn 
aftnwards  into  the  Vmirable  Compagiae 
:  da  PaUeurt.  His  ability  as  an  orator 
at  once  commanded  attention.  He  was 
accustomed  to  follow  the  Kngliah  prac- 
tice of  presenting  to  the  view  a  leadinj; 
truth  or  duty:  but  he  made  the  applica- 
tion of  bis  discourse  with  greater  iinc- 

ed,  and  by  Lhns  combining  the  methods 
of  the  Genevan  and  the  English  pulpit  he 
became  the  originator  of  a  new  method. 
',  Yurkahlre.      "^^^  arratigerneniorhiaacrmona  waa  nat- 
ural and  logical,  his  atatemenc  clear  and 
simple,  his  manner  digniHed.     In  1697  he  was  made 
professor  of  church  history,  and  in  1701  became  rector 
of  the  academy.     The  latter  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  ten  times,  to  which  fact  we  are  indebted  for  ten 
important  addresses  delivered  on  the  successive  dsys 
of  promotion.     He  followed  Tronchin,  in  17D5,  as  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology,  though  at  ill  retaining  hia 
own  (hiaiorical)  chair.      He  wrote  upon  almoac  the 
whole  of  dogmatics,  and  connected  with  these  labors 
exfgetical  lectures  on  parts  of  the  New  Test. 

The  influence  of  Turretini  was  especially  apparent 
in  the  management  of  the  enterprise  to  bring  about 
the  abrogation  of  the  llrlvnic  Commtai  as  a  bind- 
ing fonnula.  He  kept  ic  liefote  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany, the  council,  and  the  Two  Hundred  until  a  major- 
ity were  gained  over  to  that  project!  ""l  lio  induced 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Csnterburi',  to  urge  the  abroga- 
tion upon  leading  men  tbrniighout  Switzerland,  and 
also  to  persuade  the  king  of  England  lo  address  an  ap- 
peal to  the  cantons  in  behalfof  the  aame  measure.  He 
was  atao  prominent  in  ptnmoling  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Keformed  Cbtiatians  in  Genava, 
in  recognition  of  which  fact  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  awarded  a  gold  med* 
al  b;'  tbe  Prussian  king. 

The  principal  theological  works  of  Turretini,  from 
which  hia  tendency  may  most  readily  be  learned,  are, 
Nvbm  Ttiluimpro  Moderalo  tl  Pacifiro  de  Rfbut  Tifol 
Judido  n  Inilirumda  iaifr  Prolntanla  Coneordio  (I7i9), 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  fundameLical  articles  of  the 
faith  annexed.  Such  articles  be  describes  as  "quorum 
cognitio  alque  Hdes  ad  Dei  gratiam  aalutemque  obtinen- 
dam  necessaria  eaL"  This  dissertation  exposed  Tur- 
retini to  attack  from  two  different  directions:  firH, 
from  the  Jesuit  I>e  Pierre,  Lyons,  1728,  who  souRht  to 
show  that  the  Reformed  Chnrch  had  no  greater  reason 
to  renonnce  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Bome  than 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  and,  second,  from  Crin- 
sons,  Protestant  pastor  of  Bionens,  17Z7.  A  seamd  snd 
more  important  work  ia  hia  Cof/ilaliona  tl  Diarrla- 
tvmtt  rAwfopiat,  in  which  he 
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lenuine  Ketormed  fashion,  but  holds 
;ion  has  for  its  inject  merely  the  anp- 
rompleting  of  what  lutaral  religion 
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tMchei.  He  recogniMs  rbe  exiMenee  of  gtyvteriea  in 
revelled  relit^n,  butze*]au*ly  rejecU  roreign  lad  scbo- 
1u^  additjona  in  theology.  With  respect  hi  the  doc- 
trioe  of  the  divine  decreea,  he  avoiib,  u  he  does  evtry- 
wheie,  all  extreme  etalementa,  but  Uy>  hold  on  llig 
elements  of  pncticMl  utility  in  the  leaching.  With 
reference  lo  the  doctrine  o(  Divine  Providence,  be  rep- 
resented the  optimiadc  Leibnitziu  theory.  He  ful- 
Inwed  that  philosopher  also  in  bis  rejection  of  innate 
ideas.  The  CoffUatitma  amtained  much  apologetical 
material,  isd  earned  far  tbcir  author  an  honorable  pUce 
among  apologisM  (see  Pelt,  Emycb-p.  p.  391 ).  The 
furiD  in  which  lii4  apoLogetical  ideas  were  given  to  the 
Freuch  world  of  readeni  by  Vemet  is,  it  should  bo 
noted,  revised  and  altered,  in  the  first  editions  with  the 
author's  coosent,  as  Vemet  claimeil;  but  the  improre- 
meut  progieased  with  each  successive  edition,  and  Ver- 
net  clearly  reveals  the  dusm  of  the  iSth  century  in  his 
work. 

In  I72b  TuRetini  was  commiasioned  to  deliver  the 
so-called  CIMmt  det  Promotioia,  ui  address  in  the 
French  language,  together  with  the  charge  pmcKbed 
by  the  laws  for  the  occasion,  when  the  Two  Hundred 
and  the  Genera]  Anembiy  of  citizens  were  lo  elect  the 
principal  msgistntea  of  the  State.  The  twenty-ave 
addresses  which  he  delivered  to  these  bodies  were  high- 
ly comniended  because  of  the  striking  and  practical 
ideas  with  which  they  were  SUed.  He  also  took  active 
part  in  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy,  in  the  ordering 
of  week-day  services,  in  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  French  New  Test.  (1726),  in  the  forming  of  a  so- 
ciety for  [he  religious  instruction  of  youth,  and  finaily 
in  the  introduction  of  the  public  conBimaCion  of  cate- 
chumens. He  tendered  important  services  to  the 
churches  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  Waldfnses,  and  maintained  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  Switzerland,  England,  Holland,  (ier- 
niany,  etc  George  II  of  England  and  his  consort 
honored  him  with  expressions  of  their  favor,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  works  of  benevolence.  His  last  years 
were  disturbed  by  the  troubles  of  Geneva  in  1734.  He 
died  May  1, 1737.  After  his  death  were  issued  from 
tbe  press  his  Commrat.  Theortt.-pracL  in  Ep.  ad  Tka- 
lahait.  (Basle,  U»9-):—PraUcfUHia  on  Romans  xi 
(Geneva,  1741):— and  a  tractate  on  tbe  exposition  of 
Scripture  (Berlin,  I76fi).  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  Leeuwarden  in  1775, 

5oiirCM.— Senebier,  fliit.  Lit.  dt  Gatine,  u,  359 ;  Sa- 
vDua,  HiH.  de  la  Lit.  Franc  a  CEtrio^er.  etc.  (1863)-, 
Cell^rier,  L'AauUmie  de  Gaiive  (1S65);  Temei,£^ 
Hiilonqat,  tar  J.  A.  Tur.  in  the  Bibi.  Raitomie,  xxi; 
varioiis  biographical  dictionaries;  and  Herzog,  .fieoi- 
Enci/ttop.  a.  v. 

TottI,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns,  was  a  god 
of  war  and  hunting,  living  in  steep  rocky  caverns,  and 
was  worshipped  ss  the  god  of  the  nation. 

TnirigBrs  (or  Tnrrlta)  (joatr-brarrr  or  lowered), 
in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of  Cybele. 

Tarselln  (Lat,  TurieUimu\  Horace,  ■  learned 
and  indefatigable  Jesuit  of  Rome,  was  born  in  1M5,  and 
taught  rhetoric  in  that  city  twenty  years,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  several  collegea.  He  promoted  the  study  of 
belles-lettres  in  his  society,  and  died  at  Rome,  April  6, 
1&99.  His  principal  works  are,  Life  of  SI.  FraiKu 
Xaeier  (best  ed.  1696,  4lo)  •.—Hiitory  of  LortUo  (Rvo)  i 
— TreatUt  OK  Iht  Latin  Partidti : — AMdgmnil  ofOni' 
nrial  Hiiloryfram  the  Cnatim  to  1638,  etc  (best  edi- 
tions are  those  which  have  a  continuation  by  father 
Philip  Briet,  1618-61 ;  the  best  French  translations  are 
by  abbe  Lagneau,  Paris,  1757, 4  vols.  12mo).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tantlne,  a  monk  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  who,  in 
1081,  was  sent  over  to  England  and  installed  flrst  Nor- 
man abbot  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  Through  his  influ- 
ence, William  I  granted  the  abbey  a  charter,  restoring 
its  lost  lands,  and  confirming  all  iu  privileges,     In  a 
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general  council,  he  apposed  tbe  assumptions  of  Giso, 
bishop  of  Wells,  and  was  so  successful  that  Giso  had  to 
go  to  Glastonbury  and  there  have  decided  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  two  minor  mooasuiiei,  Hucbel- 
ne;  and  Etheliiig.  Turstine  then  turned  hii  actentiou 
to  tbe  internal  arrangements  of  the  abbey,  but  by  his  IB- 
troduccion  of  foreign  practices  brought  about  iosubordi- 
na^n  among  tbe  mouks.  French  soldiers  were  brought 
in,  who  slew  some  of  the  monks  while  in  tbe  sanctuaiy. 
Tuntine  was  obliged  lo  retire  to  Normandy  id  dis- 
grace. William  II  permitted  him  to  return  t«  the  ab- 
bey on  payment  of  Ave  hundred  pounds  in  silver,  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  suved  there.  See  Hill,  Em^M 
Uomulidm,  p.  247,  248,  262. 

Turtla,  01  Turtle-dove  (lin,  tSr.  so  called,  no 
doubt,  in  imitation  of  its  cooing  note ;  rpuyuv),  occun 
Srst  in  Scripture  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  where  Abram  is  com- 
manded lo  offer  it  along  with  other  saciiliccs,  and  with 
a  young  pigeon  IpV^i,  gozStj.  In  the  Lerilical  law  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves  or  of  young  pigeons  are  coostantly 
prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  loo  poor 
lo  provide  a  Iamb  or  a  kid.  and  these  birds  were  admis- 
sible either  as  trespass,  sin,  or  burnt  offering.  In  ODS 
instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazarite  having  been  adddent- 
ally  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or 
young  pigeons  were  specially  enjoined  (Numb,  vi,  10). 
It  was  in  accordanoe  with  the  provision  in  Lev.  xii,  % 
that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  made  the  offering  for  bcr 
puriflcation  (Luke  ii,  24).  During  the  early  period  of 
Jewish  history  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  bird 
except  the  pigeon  hiving  been  domesticated;  and  op  to 
the  time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  biva 
introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  India,  it  was 
probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Isneliie^  To 
this  day  enormous  quantities  of  pigeons  are  kept  in 
dove-cots  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and 
several  of  the  fancy  races  so  familiar  in  this  country 
have  been  traced  to  be  of  Syrian  origin.  The  offering 
of  two  young  pigeons  must  have  been  one  easily  within 
poorest,  and  the  offerer  was  accepted 
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la  the  pigeon,  the  turtle,  from  its  migtalwy  nat- 
timid  disposition,  has  never  yet  been  kept  in  a 
free  domestication;  but,  being  extremely  no- 
and  resorting  especially  lo  gardens  for  nidiBca- 
young  might  easily  be  found  and  captured  by 
10  did  not  even  possess  pigeons. 
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It  ii  not  impTobable  tint  the  palm-dot-e  (T^rfiir 
jf^gpliaaii,  Temin.)  taty,  in  >oiti«  Tneunre,  have  nip- 
plied  the  Hcrificea  in  tbe  wildemcM,  for  it  ia  (bund  in 
mnu^ng  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree  cKcun,  vrheth- 
er  wild  or  cultivated.  In  moet  or  the  oaiei  of  Nanh 
Africa  and  Arabia  eveiy  tree  is  Che  hotne  of  two  or 
three  pairs  of  theae  tame  and  elegant  birda.  In  the 
cnwa  of  many  of  tbe  dMe-trees  Sve  or  ux  nests  are 
placed  together;  and  tpurumen  h&re  frequently,  in  i 
pabn-grofe,  brought  down  ten  brace  or  mure  without 
moving  from  their  post.  Id  soch  camp*  as  Elim  a  con- 
aidemhle  supply  of  these  doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  pairitig  for  life  'and  its  fidelity  for 
iia  mate,  the  dove  was  a  symbol  uf  purity  and  an  ap- 
propriate offering  (comp,  Pliny,  Hiit,  Nat.  x,  52),     The 

spring  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii,  7, ''  Tbe  turtle  and 
the  crane  and  tbe  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their 
d  Cant,  ii,  11,  i!,"The  winter  is  past 


of  the  I 


ir  land."    .So 


Pliny, "  Hyeme  mutis,  a  vere  vocalibus 
BiiL  An.  ix, »,  "Turtle-davea  spend  the  sammer  in  cold 
countries,  the  winter  in  warm  ones,"  although  else- 
where (vili,  6)  be  maltes  it  hybemate  (^Xtl).  There 
ia,  indeed,  no  more  grateful  proof  of  tbe  return  of  spring 
in  Uediiemnean  countries  than  tbe  voice  of  the  turtle. 
One  of  tbe  first  birds  to  migrate  northwards,  the  turtle, 
while  other  songuen  are  beard  chiefly  in  the  momiog 
ot  only  at  intervals,  immediately  on  its  arrival  pours 
forth  from  every  garden,  giove,  and  wooded  hill  its 
melancholy  yet  soothing  ditty  unceasingly  from  early 
dawn  till  sunset.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note,  (loubt- 
loM,  that  David,  in  Pia.  Uxir,  19,  pouring  forth  his  la- 
DMnt  to  God,  compare*  himself  to  a  turtle-dove. 

From  the  ainndance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their  im- 
portuice  as  an  article  of  fond,  the  ancients  discriminated 
the  species  of  Cobtnbida  more  accurately  than  of  many 
others.  Aristotle  enumerates  five  species,  which  are  not 
■11  easy  of  identifiealion,  as  but  four  species  are  now 

number  of  species  is  probably  greater.  Besides  the 
ivck-dova  (CoJunia  livia,  L.),  very  common  ou  all  the 
rocky  parts  of  the  coast  and  in  tbe  inland  ravines, 
■here  it  remains  throughout  the  year,  and  fmm  which 
aU  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
tbe  ring-dove  {Colanba  paiumbai,  L.)  frequent*  all  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stAck-dove  (Co- 
lamba  irtuu,  L.)  ia  as  generally,  but  more  sparingly,  dis- 
irilnied.  Another  specie*,  allied  either  to  this  or  to 
Cottntha  livia,  has  been  observed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  Cot  leucoaola.  Tig.  (see  Ibii,  i,  S6). 
The  turtle-dove  {Turiur  aunVnt,  L.)  i*,  a*  has  been 
staled,  most  abuDdant,  and  in  Che  valley  of  the  Jordan 
an  allied  species,  tbe  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle 
{Ttiriur  A^gypliacui,  Temm.),  Is  by  no  means  uocom- 
■MO.  This  bird,  moat  abuuilant  among  the  pslm-crees 
in  Egypt  and  Korth  Africa,  is  distinguished  from  the 
common  tartle-dove  by  it*  ruddy  chestnut  color,  its 
long  tail,  smaller  nie,  and  the  absence  ot  the  collar  on 
the  neck.    It  does  rwit  migrate,  but,  from  tbe  nmilari- 
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ty  of  it*  note  and  hibiCs,  it  is  noc  probable  that  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  ancients.  The  large  Indian  turtle 
(7'HriHr  gtlala,  Temm.)  has  ahio  been  stated,  though 
without  authority,  to  occur  iu  Falealine.  Other  ipe- 
cfes,  as  the  well-known  collared  dove  (TutYur  ruoriri, 
L.),  have  been  incorrectly  included  oa  natives  of  Syria. 
— Smich, 

The  birds  of  this  tubgenua  are  invariably  smaller 
than  pigeons  properly  *o  called ;  they  are  mostly  mark- 
ed with  a  patch  of  peculiarly  colored  seutellaled  feath- 
ers on  tbe  neck,  or  with  a  collar  of  black,  and  have  of- 
ten other  marliingi  on  tbe  smaller  wing-covers.  The 
ipedea  Colnnba  Tartar,  with  ssvenl  varieties  merely 
of  color,  extends  from  the  west  of  Europe  through  the 
north  ofAfrica  to  the  islands  south  of  China.  Tbe  tur- 
tle-dove of  Palestine  is  specially  the  same;  but  there 
is  also  a  second,  we  believe  local:  both  migrate  fsrtbet 
south  in  winter,  but  return  very  early,  when  their  CCK>- 
ing  VMce  in  the  woods  announce*  the  spring. — Kitto, 
See  Schlicbter,  Dt  Tutiure  (UaL  173B) ;  Tristram,  NaL 
HtMl.  of  ikt  Biblf,  p.  217  sq, ;  Wood,  Bibit  ^dntna^,  p. 
419  sq.    See  Dovo. 

Turtlo,  Jom,  a  Weslerin  mieaionaTy,  wai  bom  In 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  England,  June  9,  ITSS.  He  was 
converted  in  1811,  commenced  to  preach  in  tSlG,  at 
Tbetford,  and  in  1817  he  received  bis  appointment  for 
the  Bahamas,  W.  I.  His  first  circuit  was  Eleuthera; 
next.  New  Providence;  and  aflej  that,  succeswvely, 
Turk's  Island,  Harbor  Island,  Abaeo,  Jamaica  (182-2), 
Abaco,  Eleuthera,  und  Turk's  Island,  where  he  died,Aug. 
16, 1826.  Mr.  Turtle  cut  short  his  life  by  hU  indefati- 
gable labors.  He  had  natural  alulitiea  of  a  high  order, 
andaspirituallifeorbeautyandconsistencv.  See  Wrt- 
la/an  Mttk.  Mag.  1828,  p.  217 ;  WtAyan  Mimila,  1826. 

TuTtOD.  ^bomas,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  EngUnd,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1782,  He  be- 
came a  pensioner  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
leoi;  two  yean  thereaAer  he  removed  to  St.  Catha- 
rine's College  (ihcn  known  as  Catharine  Hall),  from 
which  he  graduated  in  180S.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a 
felkiw  of  his  college,  and  in  1807  became  a  tutor.  In 
1B22  he  WIS  appointed  Lucasian  profesaor  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  in  1826  accepted  the  college  living  of  Gimiiig- 
ham-cum-Trunch,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk;  but  was 
recalled  to  the  university  in  the  following  year  by  hi* 
election  to  the  regiuB  professonhip  of  divinity.  In 
1830  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  which 
office  be  Alkd  until  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Westminster.  In  1846  be  became  bishop  of  Elv. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  London,  Jan.  7,  1864. 
As  a  coiitrovcrsialisi,  Dr.  Turton  has  been  rarely  su^ 
passed.  His  taste  in  fine  art*  was  exquisite,  and  he 
was  tbe  composer  of  several  excellent  pieces  of  Church 
music.  See  Americam  Quar.  Chunk  Ra.  April,  1064, 
p.  167. 

TurtOD.  Williun,  an  English  Wesleyan  missi..n- 
ary,  wa*  bom  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  W.  1.  Hi* 
father  was  a  planter.  Hisflratlabonwere  on  the  island 
of  Antigua.     In  170S  he  received  an  appointment  fur 

Sl  Bartholomew  from  the  F.nglish  Conference^  In 
New  Providence,  and  labored  for 


mthat 


He 


Odmita  Tartvr, 


t  Nassau,  May  10, 1818,  aged  fifty-seven.  He 
was  a  hithfut  toiler.  See  Wt^anHttk.  Mag.  1S21, 
p.a,81;  Wabyan  MiKiitt;\.%l9. 

Tatftnas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  deity  who 

^   was  implored  in  times  of  peril  and  danger  for  belp 

.    and  protection. 

.  Tatlanl,  Babtoloheo,  an  engraver  on  wood,  who 
is  said  to  have  executed  some  cuts  marked  with  a 
Gothic  monogram  of  his  initials.  Bartacb  describes 
only  one  cut  with  this  mark,  CkriU  Seofftd  at  bf  lie 
Jaci,  in  a  book  (Nuremb.  Ifilfi) ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  engraved  by  TuliaoL  See  Spoomr, 
Bioff.  HiH.  of  the  Fait  Am,t.v. 
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Tutilina,  in  Roman  mvthologv,  was  a  goddess  who 
was  said  to  care  for  the  fields  of  com  and  grain.  She 
had  an  altar  and  a  pillar  in  the  circtis— no  temple,  how- 
ever, as  she  oould  only  be  worahipped  in  the  open  air. 

TutilOi  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  and  celebrated  artist,  was 
contemporary  with  the  great  teachers  Notker  Balbulos 
and  Rsdbert  of  St.  Gall,  and  associated  with  them  in 
friendship  and  in  the  work  of  making  Sr.  Gall  the  fore- 
most seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  day.  He  was 
of  gigantic  stature  and  full  of  joyous  humor;  a  magitter 
and  prttbffter  according  to  the  necrology,  but  none  the 
leas  a  bom  artist  and  unquestioned  genius.  Driven 
into  the  world  by  his  artist  nature,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
served his  piously  simple  and  blameless  life.  In  the 
monastery  itself  his  strength  and  geniality  determined 
his  position.  He  was  its  butler  and  sacristan,  and  also 
the  host  and  companion  of  visiting  strangers,  serving  in 
the  latter  capacity  down  to  A.D.  912. 

The  Irish  bishop  or  presbyter  Mark,  and  his  nephew 
Moengal  (the  latter  preferably  called  Marcellus  by  the 
monks),  visited  St.  (wall  in  the  middle  of  the  9ih  cen- 
tury; and  Moengal  inHtmcted  Tutilo,  among  others,  in 
the  art  of  music  until  he  became  a  proficient  com- 
poser. As  an  instramentalist  and  vocalist  he  cap- 
tivated the  ear  and  the  heart.  He  became  himself 
a  teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  separate  room  gave  reg- 
ular instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  nobilitv  in  the 
use  of  stringed  instruments.  Nor  did  he  confine  him- 
self to  sacred  music  only ;  but  his  finest  laurels  were 
still  gathered  in  that  field.  He  imitated  the  Scottish 
custom  of  associating  instrumental  music  with  vocal  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  carried  it  further.  Some 
of  the  instruments  used  in  the  small  chapel  of  SL  Gall 
are  pictured  in  old  MSS.  which  are  still  extant.  His 
own  most  especial  creation  were  the  so-called  tropes,  i.  e. 
ornamental  melodic  additions,  with  texts,  to  the  hymns 
of  the  mass,  and  particularly  to  its  IntroUj  which  were 
intended  to  impart  a  specifically  festive  character  to  the 
hymns  for  festal  days.  His  Christmas  trope  Hodie  Can- 
tandus  is  well  known.  These  tropes  were  widely  re- 
ceived and  used  throughout  the  Church,  and  were  per- 
netuated,  under  various  modifications,  down  to  the  17th 
century.  He  also  composed  hymns  and  litanies  (see 
the  St.  Gall  MSS.  Nos.  37  and  880). 

The  genius  of  Tutilo  was  displayed  with  equal  force 
in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  He 
had  the  independence  to  work  from  new,  indigenous 
motives  as  well  as  from  Roman  and  Byzantine  models 
and  after  a  traditional  type.  His  fame  extended  wide- 
ly, and  made  it  the  fashion  to  procure  works  from  his 
hand.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  erected  by  him  at 
Metz,  was  wrought  in  so  exalted  a  manner  as  to  give 
currency  to  the  report  that  the  Virgin  herself  was  his 
instructor.  Of  his  car%nngs  the  ivory  tables  which 
Charlemagne  kept  under  his  pillow  are  especially  cele- 
brated. They  passed  into  the  hands  of  archbishop 
Hatto  of  Mayence,  then  into  those  of  Solomon,  abbot 
of  SL  Gall,  and  from  him  into  the  possession  of  the 
monastery.  One  of  them  was  smooth,  and  upon  its  up- 
per surface  Tutilo  carved  the  Vii^n  between  four  an- 
gels, while  its  lower  surface  received  a  portrayal  of  the 
legend  of  SL  Gall,  in  which  the  saint  gives  bread  to  his 
obedient  bear  in  reward  for  his  labor  of  bearing  wood 
for  fuel.  Stumpf,  the  ancient  Swiss  chronicler,  men- 
tions also  an  astronomical  chart  of  brass  upon  which 
the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  beautifully 
marked,  as  having  been  one  of  Tutilo*s  masterpieces 
and  as  being  still  in  existence  in  his  day.  It  is  now, 
however,  lost  On  Tutilo*s  death  he  was  buried  in- a 
chapel  which  was  dedicated  to  his  memory  and  called 
by  his  name ;  and  he  was  venerated  as  a  saint  The 
documents  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  always  speak 
of  him  as  a  saint;  but  his  worship  was  soon  lost 

^'ourcrs.— Ekkehard  IV  (d.  1056),  CaauM  Sancti  GaU 
It,  reprinted  in  Pertz,  Monum.  Gfrmamm,  voL  ii ;  Arx, 
Guch,  d.  Kantons  Sanct  GaUen  (1810),  pt.  i,  p.  97-100; 
Uefele,  Wiu*  Zustand  im  §udw,  Deuttchland  u.  th  d  nordi. 


Sehweiz,  in  TheoL  QHartaUchr.  1838,  Now  2.  See  aim 
DUmmler,  FormeBmeh  d,Buchof$  Salomo  III  vom  Ctm- 
Ham,  p.  114 ;  Hersog,  Real'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tuttle,  Amos  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Monckton,  Vt,  July  28, 1800.  He  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  Academy  at  liiddlebnry,  Vc. ; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1827;  studied  the- 
ology privately;  was  licensed  by  the  Addison  County 
Association  June  80, 1829 ;  ordained  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  Oct  80, 1829;  and  became  stated  supplv  of 
the  Church  in  Whitehall,  N.  T.,  Sept  1, 1830.  In  1832 
he  became  pastor  pf  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, N.  Y. :  in  1836  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary ;  in  1837  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  in  1841,  of  a  church  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.:  in  1844, 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sherburne,  Chenangu 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  1856,  of  the  Church  in  Paw  Paw,  Van 
Bnren  Co.,  Mich. ;  in  1859,  of  the  Church  in  Lapeer, 
Mich.,  where  he  labored  u\itil  his  death.  Sept  24, 1862. 
Mr.  Tuttle  was  a  man  of  more  than  onlinarv  mind,  well 
educated,  and  popular  as  a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  /Ves6. 
Uiat,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  308.     (J.  L.  &) 

Tuttle,  Jacob,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  New  Vernon,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  24,  1786.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  J. ;  studied 
theology  privately ;  taught  at  the  Academy  at  Newton, 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  from  1817  to  1820;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  April  27, 1820; 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  West  Milfont 
Church,  Passaic  Co.,  Aug.  14,  1821 ;  and  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1832,  where  he  engaged  in  home  missionary 
labors,  planting  several  churches,  and  was  everj-where 
honored  as  a  true  man  of  God.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1866. 
He  was  a  successful  minister,  full  of  concern  for  his 
hearers,  and  honored  of  God.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  324. 

Tattle,  Samuel  Lawrence,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Aug.  2d,  1815.  He 
was  converted  in  1830;  pursued  his  academical  studies 
in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1836 ;  studied  theology  at  the  Auburn  Seminar>% 
N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Newark  Presbytery  Oct  8, 
1840;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Caldwell  Church,  N.  J., 
March  9,  1841 ;  was  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  from  1849  to  1854 ;  became  pastor  of  the 
Madison-  Church,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8,  1854 ;  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Westem  New  York 
from  1862  to  1863;  and  assistant  to  the  secretaries  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  April  16, 1866.  Mr.  Tuttle 
was  an  eloquent  preacher.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  person  so  thoroughly 
and  minutely  acquainted  with  the  histon*  and  workings 
of  the  Bible  Society  as  he.  See  Wilson,  Fresh,  Uist, 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  827.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tuttle,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  East  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1781.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1808 ;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  David  Smith  of  Durham,  Conn.;  commenced 
preaching  at  Durham,  N.  Y. ;  and  was  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  in  1811.  Here  he 
labored  until  his  death,  June  6,  1864.  Mr.  Tuttle  wan 
plain  in  appearance  and  manners,  yet  a  man  of  god\y 
sincerity  and  of  considerable  influence.  He  was  an  in- 
structive preacher.     See  Cnng,  Quar,  Rev,  1864,  p.  801. 

Twelfth-day,  (l)  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  being  the 
twelfth  day  after  Christmas;  (2)  the  old  (^hrisunas- 
day. 

TWELFTH  DAY  op  thb  Motrra.  In  the  evening 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  twelfth  day 
of  any  month,  the  hymn  after  the  second  lesson,  begins 
ning  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us,**  etc,  is  omitted,  because 
it  comes  in  the  regular  psalm  fn*  the  day,  and  woold 
thus  occasion  an  nnnecessary  and  useles  repetition. — 
Stanton,  IHcL  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 
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TiMralfth-night,  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  which  occurs  exactly  twelve  days  after  the 
feast  of  Christmas. 

T'v^elfth-tide.    See  Epiphany. 

T^Krells,  Leonard,  a  learned  Engluh  divine,  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded A.B.  in  1704.  In  1733  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  diploma, 
in  approbation  probably  of  his  Critical  ExamttMiion, 
etc  He  was  at  that  time  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Marl- 
borough, but  in  1737  was  presented  to  the  united  rec- 
tories of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  and  St.  Peter's, 
Cheap.  He  was  also  a  prebendary  of  Su  Paul's,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  DunstanVin-the-West.  He 
died  Feb.  19,  1741  or  1742.  His  publications  in  his 
lifetime  were,  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Late  New 
Text  and  Version  of  the  Testament,  in  Greek  and  Eng" 
Ush  (pts.  i,  ii,  Loud.  1731 ;  pt.  iii,  1782,  8vo):— ^  Vtn- 
dicalion  of  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  (1735, 8vo)  i—An- 
twer  to  lAe  Inquiry  into  the  Afeanmg  of  Dcemoniacs  in 
the  New  Teat,  {lT61,%vo):— Answer  to  the  Further  In- 
quiry (1738,  8vo).  After  his  death,  his  Sermons  at 
Boyle's  and  lady  Moyer's  lectures  were  published  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family  (1743, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  AlIibone,Z>»c/.  of  Brit,  andAmer, 
A  uthorSj  a,  v. ;  Nichol,  Lit.  A  nee ;  id.  lUustr,  of  Liter, 

T'welve.  This  number  was  sacred  among  the 
Jews,  probably  because  it  was  that  of  the  tribes  (q.  v.), 
or  of  the  months  of  the  year,  or  (as  some  think)  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  It  was  symbolical  of  just  propor- 
tion, beauty,  and  stability.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  dozen:  thus,  Jeroboam's  garment  is 
said  to  have  beoi  rent  into  twelve  pieces  (1  Kings  xi, 
90),  and  Elisha  to  have  ploughed  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen,  etc    See  Number. 

Twesten, AuonsT  Detlev  Christian,  a  Protestant 
divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  11, 1789.  at  GlUck- 
aCadt.  in  Holstein.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Kiel,  and  in  1812  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  earliest  followers  and  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Schleiermacher.  For  some  time  he  was  professor  of 
languages  in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Berlin,  but  in  1814 
he  went  back  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy. After  the  death  of  Schleiermacher,  in  1834, 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  succeed  his  teacher  in  the 
chair  of  systematic  divinity.  In  1850  he  was  appoint- 
ed OberHrdteforathj  and  died  Jan.  8, 1876.  As  a  writer, 
Tweftten  was  the  least  prolific  of  all  the  more  eminent 
German  divines.  This  was  owing  partly  to  a  certain 
timidity  and  conscientiousness,  and  partly  to  an  un- 
wilUngnesa  to  publish  anything  which  he  had  not  first 
thoroughly  searched  and  mastered,  and  for  which  there 
seemed  to  him  no  urgent  need.  He  wrote  an  analyti- 
cal logic,  a  critical  edition  of  the  three  oecumenical 
creeds  and  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  essays 
on  Heocius  lUyricus,  on  Schleiermacher's  Ethics,  etc. 
Bat  his  main  work  is>  his  Vorlesuwjen  9her  die  Dog- 
matik  der  evangelisch4tti/ierischen  Kirche  (Hamb.  1887, 
2  voln.),  which  in  its  unfinished  condition  has  great 
and  abiding  excellences;  *'for  he  is,  perhaps,"  says 
SchaflT, "  the  clearest  thinker  and  writer  among  all  the 
systematic  divines  of  Germany.  He  possesses  the  gift 
of  didactic  exposition  and  analysis  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. His  learning  is  always  accurate,  minute,  and 
thoroughly  digested;  his  style  transparent,  smooth, 
and  poibhed."  The  volumes  which  were  published 
contain  —  the  first,  the  introductory  chapters  on  re- 
ligion, revelation,  inspiration,  the  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  use  of  reason,  the  history  of 
dogmatic  literatura;  the  second  embraces  only  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  the  holy  Trinity,  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  world,  and  angelology.  As  to  his  theo- 
k)gical  standpoint,  it  is,  according  to  Schaff,  "  Sclileier- 
macher^a  sjrstem  pasnng  over  into  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
under  a  modernized  form,  or  the  Lothfran  scholasticism 
of  the  17th  century  revived,  enkrged,  and  liberalized  by 


the  scientific  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  toler- 
ant spirit  of  the  evangelical  union."  See  Theol,  Uni- 
versai^Lex,  a.  v. ;  Zuchold,  BiU,  Theol  ii,  1358;  Scbaif, 
Germany,  its  Universities,  etc.,  p.  320  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Twlchell,  Pliny,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Athol,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  25, 1805.  He  was 
educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa. ;  studied  theology 
in  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Gene- 
see Presbytery  in  1886;  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wyoming,  N.  Y., 
in  1841.  Here  he  labored  for  fifteen  years,  until  1856, 
in  which  year  he  took  charge  of  East  Bethany  Church, 
where  he  preached  until  his  death,  Sept.  15, 1864.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  180. 

Twilight,  Ai^XANDRR  L^  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  teacher,  was  born  at  Corinth,  Yt.,  Sept.  23, 1795. 
By  his  own  exertions  he  put  himself  through  Randolph 
Academy  and  Middlebury  College,  graduating  in  1823. 
He  taught  four  years  in  Peru,  N.  Y.;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  in  Plattsburg  in  1827 ;  taught 
and  preached  one  year  in  Vergennes,  Y t. ;  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  was  principal  of  ihe  grammar-school  in 
Brownington,  Yt.,  and  again  from  1852  to  1855.  From 
1847  until  1852  he  Uught  in  Shipton  and  Hatley,  On- 
tario. He  was  ordained  in  Brownington  in  1829,  and  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  there  for  many  years,  but  was  never  a  reg- 
ular preacher.  He  died  June  19, 1857.  Mr.  Twilight's 
great  work  was  as  a  teacher;  in  this  he  was  successful  and 
influential.  He  pursued  his  purposes  with  undeviating 
energy,  and  built  up  his  pupils  in  both  character  and 
knowledge.  He  was  an  able  and  often  eloquent  preacher. 
See  Cong,  Quar,  Rev,  1867,  p.  281. 

Twining,  Thomas,  a  learned  Anglican  divine,  was 
bom  in  1734,  and  educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  contemporary  in  that  university  with 
Gray.  Mason,  and  Bate.  Mr.  Twining  was  well  versed 
in  the  composition,  harmony,  and  history  of  the  art 
and  science  of  music.  In  1760  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1763.  He  became  rector  of 
White  Notley,  Essex,  in  1768,  and  of  St.  Mary's,  Col- 
chester, to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  1770.  He  died  Aug.  6, 1804.  Sound  learn- 
ing, polite  literature,  and  exquisite  tastes  in  all  the  fine 
arts  lost  an  ornament  and  defender  in  the  death  of  this 
scholar  and  worthy  divine.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. 

S.V. 

Twlsae,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Noncon- 
forming Calvinistic  divine,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Berk- 
shire, England,  in  1575.  He  was  educated  at,  and  be- 
came subsequently  a  fellow  of,  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  became  chaplain  to  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwanis 
queen  of  Bohemia.  After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Newbury.  In  1643  he  was  elected  prolocutor 
of  the  Westminster  Assemblv  of  Divines.  He  confined 
himself  with  great  thoroughness  to  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy, and  produced  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
the  following:  Vemitie  (1631,  4to): — Vindicia  Gratia, 
Potestatis,  ac  Providenttte  Dei  (AmsL  1632,  4to)  :->ZHf- 
sertatio  de  Scientia  Media,  tribus  Libris  absoluta  (fol.) : 
— Morality  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  (Lond.  1641): 
—Treatise  on  Reprobation  (1646,  4to)  i—Riches  ofGo^s 
Love  to  Vessels  of  Mercy  Consistent  with  his  A  bsolute 
Hatred,  or  Reprobation  of  Vessels  of  Wrath  (Oxf.  1653, 
fol.).  This  work  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Owen,  De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium.  He  left  a 
number  of  works  in  MS.  His  death  occurred  July  20, 
1646.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Two.  This  number  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture 
in  a  symbolical  sense :  it  typifies  the  connection  between 
the  magistracy  and  the  ministry  in  the  persons  of 
Moses  and  Aaron;  the  two  svstems  of  idolatrv  which 
were  learned  in  Eg}'ptian  and  Babylonian  bondage ;  the 
Old  and  New  Tests.;  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tions; and,  among  the  early  fathers,  the  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  of  Christ.  Several  of  the  early  heretics 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Persian  duality  into  the 
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Ghiistuui  system,  and  they  therefore  declared  that  the 
number  two  had  a  more  mystic  sanctity  than  any  oth- 
er. Traces  of  this  delusion  may  be  found  so  late  as  the 
9th  century  of  the  Church.    See  Number. 

Tw^ombly,  Israel  &,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Charlestown,  Blass.,  Sept.  1, 1817.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Marion  County,  Mo.;  graduated  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1852;  was  licensed  by  Cincinnati 
Presbytery  the  same  year,  and  ordained  by  Athens  Pres- 
bytery pastor  of  the  Church  in  Troy,  O.  He  afterwards 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Pomeroy,  O.,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  81, 1860.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
an  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  See  Wilson,  iVet6. 
HiaL  Almanac,  1862,  p.  198. 

Twyne,  Brian,  an*  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1579,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  1594.  He  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  in  1605, 
and,  entering  into  holy  orders,  took  the  degree  of  B.D. 
in  1610.  In  1614  he  was  made  Greek  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit, 
but  left  his  college  in  1623.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Rye,  Sussex,  but  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  Oxford  in  reading,  writing,  and  contem- 
plation. HediedinStAldate's,July4,1644.  He  pub- 
lished AfUiquUatis  Academia  Oxoniensit  Apologia^  etc 
(Oxon.  1608,  4to).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tyana,  Council  of  (jConcUium  Tganense),  was  held 
in  367  in  Tyana,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor.  There  were 
present  in  thb  council  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Athanasius  of  Ancyra,  Pelagius  of  Laodioea,  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  the  elder,  and  many  others  who  had  de- 
clared their  belief  in  the  conaubstantiality  of  the  Son 
at  Antioch  in  363.  The  letters  of  pope  Liberiits  and 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Gaul  were  read, 
which  had  been  written  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  at- 
taching to  them  on  account  of  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  formerly  deposed,  was  re- 
established; and  a  synodical  letter  written  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  East,  exhorting  them  to  testify  in  writ- 
ing their  rejection  of  the  acts  of  Ariminum,  and  their 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  Nicsuu  See  Maiisi,  ConciL  ii, 
836. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Tych&CUin,  the  original  name  of  a  Temple  of  Fort- 
une at  Antioch,  which  was  turned  into  a  church,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Ignatius  by  Theodosius.  See 
Bingham,  Chri$i,  A  ntiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  4. 

Tjohhj  in  Greek  mythology,  is  identical  with  For^ 
tuna  of  the  Romans.  Pindar  calls  her  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter.  She  possessed  at  Thebes,  and  at  numerous 
other  places,  temples  and  monuments. 

Tyohes,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  is  one  of  the  four 
protecting  domestic  spirits  which  are  allotted  to  each 
human  being  during  the  period  of  life. 

Tych'iCQS  (Tvxueoc  for  rvxiKitQ,  fairful),  a  com- 
panion of  Paul  on  some  of  his  Journeys,  and  one  of  his 
fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  A.D.  54-64. 
(1.)  In  Acts  XX,  4,  he  appears  as  one  of  those  who  ac- 
companied the  apostle  through  a  longer  or  shorter  por- 
tion of  bis  return  journey  from  the  third  missionary  cir- 
cuit. Here  he  is  expressly  called  (with  Trophimus)  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  ('Ainavoc);  but  while  Trophimus 
went  with  Paul  to  Jerasalem  (Acts  xxi,  29),  Tychicus 
was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at  Miletus  (xx, 
15,  88).  (2.)  How  Tychicus  was  employed  in  the  in- 
terval before  Paul's  first  imprisonment  we  cannot  tell; 
but  in  that  imprisonment  he  was  with  the  apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv,  7, 8.  Here  he  is  spoken  of,  not 
only  as  **  a  beloved  brother,"  but  as  "  a  faithful  minister 
and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord;"  and  he  is  to  make 
known  to  the  Colossians  the  present  ciroumstances  of 
the  apostle  (rd  Kar  kfd  iravra  yvMptVci),  and  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  Colossians  themselves  (Vva  icap€uta\iay 
rdv  KapSia^  vfiwv).  From  this  we  gather  that  diligent 
service  and  warm  Christian  sympathy  were  two  features 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Tychicus.    Coloese  was  in 


Asia;  but  from  the  fact  that  of  Onesimas,  who  is 
tioned  immediately  afterwards,  it  is  said,  oq  iarut  i^ 
vftwv,  whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled,  we  naturally 
infer  that  the  latter  was  not  a  native  of  that  city.  Tbeae 
two  men  were  doubtless  the  bearers  both  of  this  letter 
and  the  following,  as  well  as  that  to  Philemon.  (8.)  The 
language  concerning  Tychicus  in  Eph.  vi,21,22  is  very 
similar,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  It  ia 
the  more  important  to  notice  this  passage  carefully,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  epistle,  and 
is  of  some  considerable  value  as  a  subsidiary  argument 
for  its  authenticity.  If  this  was  a  circular  letter,  Tych* 
iciis,  who  bore  a  commission  to  Colossn,  and  who  was 
probably  well  known  in  various  parts  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  would  be  a  very  proper  person  to  see  the  letter 
duly  delivered  and  read.  (4.)  The  next  references  are 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  6rBt  in  chronological  order 
being  Tit.  iii,  12.  Here  Paul  (writing  possibly  from 
Ephesus)  saj's  that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus 
to  Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Ni- 
copolis.  (5.)  In  2  Tim.  iv,  12  (written  at  Rome  during 
the  second  imprisonment)  he  says,  **  I  am  herewith  send- 
ing Tychicus  to  Ephesus."  At  least  it  seems  natural, 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  so  to  render  diri<rr£(Xa,  though 
Bp.  EUicott's  suggestion  is  also  worth  considering,  that 
this  mission  may  have  been  connected  with  the  canr- 
ing  of  the  firH  epistle.  (See  their  notes  on  the  pas- 
sage.) However  this  may  be,  we  see  this  disciple  at 
the  end,  as  we  saw  him  at  the  beginning,  connected 
locally  with  Asia,  while  also  co-operating  with  Paul 
We  have  no  authentic  information  concerning  Tychicus 
in  any  period  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  these  five 
scriptural  notices.  The  tradition  which  places  him  af- 
terwards as  bishop  of  Chaloedon  in  Bithynia  is  appar- 
ently of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  probability  in 
the  conjecture  (Sunley's  Corintkiarttj  2d  ed.  p.  498)  that 
Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two  "  brethren"  (Trophimus 
being  the  other)  who  were  associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor. 
viii,  16-24)  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judasa.  As  arguments  for 
this  view  we  may  mention  the  association  with  Trophi- 
mus, the  probability  that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  oc- 
currence of  both  names  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy (see  2  Tim.  iv,  20),  the  chronological  and  geograph- 
ical agreement  with  the  ciroumstances  of  the  third  mm- 
sionary  journey,  and  the  general  language  used  concern- 
ing Tychicus  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians. — Smith.  See 
Asia;  Ephesus ;  Trophimus. 

Tycho,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  demon  similar 
to  Conisalus,  generally  found  represented  in  company 
with  Priapus. 

Tyohonias,  a  Donatist  of  the  4th  century,  who  dis- 
played an  impartial  and  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  with  respect  to  the  controversy  between  his  sect 
and  the  Cburoh.  He  is  described  as  having  been  learn- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  tolerably  acquainted  with  history 
and  with  secular  literature,  and  zealously  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  He  regarded  the  Church  as 
the  sole  divinely  provided  remedial  institution,  into 
which  all  men  must  enter  if  they  would  attain  to  ssl- 
vation ;  and  therefore  held  that  the  moral  state  of  the 
members  cannot  destroy  the  value  and  efRciency  of  the 
Church.  He  was  also  consistent  in  protesting  agsinst 
the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  became  Donatists.  His 
views  were  attacked  as  heretical  by  the  Donatist  Psr^ 
menian  (q.  v.)*  and  drew  forth  an  epistle  from  Augus- 
tine. Tychonius  was  accused  of  being  a  Chiliast,  but 
the  charge  is  probably  untrue.  A  single  work  from  bis 
pen  remains,  the  Liber  Septem  ReguK^  first  published 
bv  Grvnsus  (Basle,  1569),  and  afterwards  in  a  better 
edition  by  Gallandi  in  the  BU)L  VeL  Patnm  (Venet. 
1772),  viii,  107-129.  The  work  is  dettgned  to  aerve  ai 
a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some 
of  its  rules  are  still  followed  by  some  expositors:  e.g^ 
the  sixth,  De  Recajritulatumt,  which  teaches  that  the 
same  thing  is  sometimes  repeatedly  narrated  or  <k- 
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soribed,  especMlly  in  tbe  Apocalypse,  so  that  successive 
■amtives  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  suocessiye  events. 
The  book  furnished  Isidore  of  Seville  the  idea  for  his 
work  SenieiUiarum  LUni  Tres,  As  the  earliest  endeavor 
to  construct  a  theory  of  Christian  hermeneutics,  the 
work  certainly  deserves  attention.  It  would  appear 
from  Augustine  that  Tychonius  died  about  890;  but 
Gennadius  {De  Ser^  Eodes,  c  18)  fixes  a  later  time. 
Gallandi  furnished  a  sketch  of  Tychonius  in  Prokg,  to 
BibL  Vet,  Pair,  VIII,  ii,  5,  and  a  more  careful  notice  is 
given  in  Tillemont,  Afemoirei  pour  servir  a  VHiat.  £ocL 
da  Six  prtmiara  Sieckt  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1704)|  vi,  81  sq., 
14&-150.     See  Herzog,  Beal'EnqfJdop,  s.  v. 

Tyohaen,  Olaus  Gerhard,  a  German  Talmndist, 
was  bom  Dec.  14, 1734,  at  Tondem,  a  town  in  Sleswick. 
He  studied  the  classical  and  Oriental  languages  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Altona,  with  the  exception  of  Arabic, 
which  he  acquired  from  a  merchant  whose  business  had 
caused  him  to  reside  during  many  years  in  North  Africa. 
He  finished  bis  theological  course  at  Halle,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  a  teacher  in  G.  A.  Franke's  Or- 
phanage. While  so  employed  he  learned  the  English, 
Hindoetani,  and  Tamil  languages  from  a  missionary 
(Schulx).  His  favorite  study,  however,  was  the  Rab- 
binical Talmud,  in  whose  language  he  was  so  proficient 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  with  great  ease.  He 
was,  in  April,  1759,  appointed  missionary  to  the  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  and  travelled  in  that  capacity  through 
North  Germany,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony,  but 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  the  synagogue  at 
Aliona  his  sermon  even  earned  for  him  a  severe  bailing. 
In  1760  Tychsen  went  to  the  University  of  Butzow,  in 
Mecklenburg,  as  magiiUr  iegent,  and  remained  there  un- 
til Butzow  was  united  with  the  Universitv  of  Rostock 
and  tnwsferred  to  the  latter  place,  when  he  likewise 
removed  thither.  He  died  Dec.  30, 1815.  Tychsen  had 
earned  a  great  reputation,  as  is  attested  by  his  election 
to  nnmerous  societies  and  by  many  flattering  testimo- 
nials ;  but  this  reputation  respected  simply  the  extent, 
and  not  at  all  the  thoroughness,  of  his  knowledge.  He 
possessed  solid  acquirements  only  in  the  Rabbinical,  and 
joined  with  them  a  keen  eye  and  considerable  skill  for 
the  detection  of  foreign  written  characters ;  but  he  was 
deficient  in  judgment,  ready  to  venture  the  most  improb- 
able hypotheses,  and  anxious  for  notoriety.  He  is  con- 
sequently important  only  as  a  Talmudist,  a  numisma- 
tist, and  an  epigrapher.  His  controversy  with  Kenni- 
oott  and  Bayer  directed  attention  to  him  more  than 
any  other  incident  of  his  career  j  and  it  afforded  evi- 
dence of  aU  the  traits  described  above — his  wide  learn- 
ing, obstinate  orthodoxy,  and  want  of  critical  judgment. 
In  this  dispute  he  wrote,  Tentamen  de  Variu  Codicum 
Hebr.  Vet.  Tett,  MSS.  GenerHnu  (Rost.  1772, 8vo), in  sup- 
port of  the  Masoretic  text: — Be/reiies  Tentamen,  etc 
( 1774) : — and  a  supplement  (1776).  He  insisted  that  the 
Cvreek  versions  hsd  been  made  from  a  Hebrew  text  writ- 
ten in  Greek  characters,  and  advocated  the  no  less  sin- 
gular theory  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  been 
copied  from  a  Hebrso-Jewish  (Masoretic)  text  with  the 
▼owel-points — the  latter  in  DUputatio  Hist.-phiL-crit, 
de  Pent.  Samarit,  etc  (Btttzow,  1765, 4to).  In  1779  he 
published  a  work  to  demonstrate  the  spurious  character 
of  allJewish  coins  bearing  Jewish  or  Samaritan  charac- 
ters^ including  those  of  the  MaccabsBan  period,  which 
drew  forth  a  reply  from  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Bayer  and 
oocaaiooed  a  protracted  dispute.  In  the  study  of  Arabic 
ootiia  Tychsen  rendered  real  service,  and  began  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  Oriental  numismatics.  He  showed 
himself  a  master  in  the  deciphering  of  inscriptions  (see 
ErkUtntng  d,  arab,  8chr\ft  auf  d  rOm^-kaittrl,  Krd- 
mmmgtnumlel,  in  the  3feekl,'Schwerin,  Gelehrten  Beitragt, 
1780,  Nos.  42,  45,  and  the  Interpret,  Inacript.  Ct^c.  in 
Marm,  Tempi  Patriarch.  S,  Petri  Cathedra  [Rost 
17873).  Tychsen  also  published  editions  of  Al-Makrixi : 
Al-Makriti  BiU,  Moneta  Arab,  e  Cod,  EtcuriaL  (ibid. 
1797, 8vo)  *. — and  Traetat,  de  LegalUfUt  A  rab.  Ponderibus 
et  MaumiM  (ibid.  1800, 8vo).    His  ElementaU  Arabi- 


cuf»,  etc,  is  of  inferior  value,  as  is  also  his  Element,  Sy^ 
riacum.  See  Hartmann,  Olaus  Gerhard  Tychten,  etc 
(Bremen,  1818  sq.) ;  De  Sacy,  Biog,  UnwereeUe^  xlvii, 
120  sq. — Heizog,  Real^Eneyktop,  s.  v. 

Tyohsen,  Thomas  ChrlBtiaii,  a  German  schol- 
ar and  professor,  was  bom  at  Horsbyll,  in  Sleswick, 
May  8, 1758 ;  studied  at  Kiel  and  Gdttingen ;  trav- 
elled over  the  Continent  after  having  completed  his 
studies;  and  became  professor  extraordinary  of  theol- 
<^y  in  Gottingen  in  1784,  through  the  intervention 
of  Heyne,  his  patron.  In  1788  be  was  made  ordi- 
nary professor  of  philosophy;  1806,  councillor;  1817, 
honorary  doctor  of  theology*.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  and  director  of  the  Royal  Sci- 
entific Association  of  G5ttingen.  He  died  Oct.  24, 1884. 
This  Tychsen,  like  Olaus  G.Tj'chsen  (q.  v.),  to  whom  he 
was  in  nowise  related,  was  more  prominent  as  an  Ori- 
ental and  classical  scholar  and  antiquarian  than  as  a 
theologian.  He  composed  forty-three  books  and  essays, 
all  of  which  are  characterized  by  learning,  thorough- 
ness, and  good  judgment.  We  mention,  De  Tlapowria 
Chritti  et  Notionibut  de  Adventu  Chrieti  in  N,  T,  Obviis: 
— De  Josephi  Auctoritaie  et  Ueu,  etc. : — De  Litteratura 
Hebr,  .'—Ifltutr,  Vaticin,  Joelis.  c  8  (Gott,  1788).  The 
dispute  of  Olaus  Tychsen  with  Bayer  led  him  also  to 
give  attention  to  the  study  of  Jewish  coins.  In  this 
pursuit  he  wrote,  De  Numu  Bebrao-Scunarit,  etc,  in 
Nov,  Comment,  Soc,  Reg,  Gott.  viii,  120  sq.  :—De  Numis 
Oriental,  ( 1789  ) : — De  Numis  Hasmofeorum,  etc,  in 
Nov,  Com,  voL  xiL  He  furthermore  wrote  Geichichte  d, 
h«br,  Litercttur  (ibid.).  In  1791  he  became  the  collab- 
orator of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  the  Oriental  and  exegetical 
library  published  by  the  latter,  and  his  successor  begin- 
ning with  vol.  ix.  He  also  completed  part  iv  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  A  nmerhfUr  Ungelehrte  and  voL  vi  of  his  Sup' 
plem,  ad  Lex,  Hebr,  (1 792).  He  edited  vol.  vi  of  Koppe's 
edition  of  the  New  Test^  comprising  Galatiant,  Ephe- 
sianSf  and  Thessahnians  (2d  ed.  1791).  A  complete  list 
of  his  works  and  detailed  sketch  of  his  life  mav  be  found 
in  Neuer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen  (1884,  pt.  ii }  Weimar, 
1836),  p.  894-900.<-Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tya,  Christophbr,  an  English  musician  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Westminster,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Royal  ChapeL  He  was  musical  preceptor  to  prince 
Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1545  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
1548  was  incorporated  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  organ- 
ist of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  a  man  of  some  literature. 
"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Tye, 
were  sung  in  the  Chapel  of  Edward  VI ;  but  the  success 
of  them  not  meeting  the  expectation  of  their  author,  he 
commenced  the  composition  of  music  to  words  selected 
from  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  former  was  published 
with  the  following  title,  The  Actes  of  the  Appo$tk$j 
trantlated  into  Engiythe  Metre,  etc  (1558,  sm.  8vo).  He 
also  composed  A  Notable  Biatorye  ofNattagio  and  TrO' 
vereari,  no  le$e  PitiefuU  than  PUiuaunt  (  Lond.  1569, 
12mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au» 
thora,  B.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Tyler,  Baxmet,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
divine,  was  bom  at  Middlebury,  Conn.,  July  10,  1788. 
His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he  work- 
ed on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  an  accident 
disabled  him  so  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  col- 
lege. His  own  exertions,  with  some  assistance  from 
his  father,  enabled  him  to  graduate  at  Yale  College  in 
1804  free  from  debt.  He  was  converted  while  at  col- 
lege in  the  great  revival  of  1802,  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  and  in  1808  was  ordained  over  the 
Church  in  South  Britain, Conn.,  where  he  remained  four- 
teen years.  From  1822  to  1828  he  was  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  also  performing  the  duties  of  col- 
lege pastor.  In  1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Payson  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  where 
he  was  greatly  beloved.    Dr.  Tyler  was  a  clear,  logical. 
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tnd  pungent  preacher,  and  he  spedally  delighted  in  doc- 
trinal themes.  About  this  time  Prof.  N.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Vale  Divinity  School,  enounced  views  which  were  re- 
garded by  many  New  England  theologians  as  unsafe 
and  unsound.  Dr.  Tyler  was  his  principal  opponent, 
and  the  long  and  able  discussion  which  followed  belongs 
to  the  history  of  controversy.  To  ofl&et  the  influence 
of  the  New  Haven  theology  on  the  young  preachers  in 
the  state,  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  was 
founded  at  East  Windsor  in  1833,  and  Dr.  Tyler  was 
chosen  its  president  and  professor  of  theology.  He  held 
these  positions  until  his  resignation,  July  16, 1857.  He 
died  at  East  Windsor,  after  only  a  few  hours'  sickness, 
May  14, 1858. 

Dr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  humble  and  sincere  piety,  and 
of  a  genial  and  sympathetic  nature.  In  his  theological 
opinions  he  did  not  embrace  pure  Calvinism,  but  as 
modified  by  Edwards  and  his  school  He  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  traditional  theology  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  straightforward  controversialist,  avoid- 
iug  metaphysical  speculations  and  verbal  subtleties, 
lu  forming  his  system  he  began,  not  with  mind,  but 
with  the  Bible,  and  he  looked  for  no  advances  in  theol- 
o^ry  except  such  as  come  from  a  richer  Christian  expe- 
rience. His  writings  are  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  prac- 
tical religion,  and,  according  to  some,  checked  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Taylor's  views.  Dr.  Tyler  published  many 
sermons  and  controversial  articles  and  pamphlets.  His 
larger  works  are  as  follows :  Hittory  of  the  New  Haven 
Theology  in  l^tiers  to  a  Clergyman  (1837) : — A  Review  of 
Day  on  the  Will  (1837)  .^Memoir  of  Rev,  Aeahel  Net- 
tleton^  D.D.  (Hartford,  1844, 12mo)  -.—Nettlelon's  Remains 
(ibid.  1845,  12mo)  :—The  Sufferinge  of  Christ  Confined 
to  his  Human  Nature  (N.  Y.  1845)  i—A  Treatise  on  New 
England  Revivals  (184G)  i—TMters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bush- 
neU  on  Christian  Nurture  (1847-48)  -.—Lectures  on  Theol- 
ogy (posthumous),  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  Nahum  Gale, 
D.D.  (his  son-in-law)  (Boston,  1859,  8vo).  See  Cong, 
Quar.  Rev,  1860,  p.  351  sq.  (by  A.  H.  Quint) ;  New-Eng- 
lander^  August,  1859  (by  Prof.  Lawrence) ;  AlUbone,  Did, 
of  BriL  and  A  tner,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Tjler,  Bd^^ard  Royall,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  author,  was  bom  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  Aug.  8, 1800. 
He  was  the  son  of  chief-justice  Tyler,  two  of  whose  sons 
became  ministers  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  one  in  the  Presbyterian.  Edward  was  converted 
while  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house  in  New  York,  and 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Spring.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1825,  studied  theology',  and  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1827.  Here  he  was  successful  in  building  up  the  Church, 
but  ill-health  induced  his  resignation  in  1882.  He  was 
next  pastor  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  1883-86.  For  a  year 
BIr.  Tyler  was  agent  of  the  American  Antislavery  Sch 
ciety,  and  from  1838  to  ita  discontinuance  in  1842  he 
was  editor  of  the  Cotmectictit  Observer,  In  1843  the  New- 
Englander  was  established  under  his  proprietorship  and 
editorship,  and  he  continued  in  connection  with  it  until 
his  death,  except  during  the  periods  of  his  prostration 
through  illness.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1848.  Mr.  Tyler 
contributed  twenty-two  articles  to  the  first  six  volumes 
of  the  Neuy- Englander  (see  these  enumerated  in  that  pe- 
riodical, vi,  607).  His  other  publications  were,  Slavery 
a  Sin  per  se : — Lectures  on  Future  Punishment  (Mid- 
dletown, 1829,  12mo)  i— Holiness  Always  Preferable  to 
Sin :  a  Sermon  (New  Haven,  1829, 8vo).  This  opposed 
the  position  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  divines  of  New 
England,  that  God  sometimes  preferred  sin  to  holiness: 
— The  Doctrine  of  Election :  a  Sermon  (New  Haven, 
1831,  8vo)  :—The  Congregational  Catechism  (ibid.  1844, 
18mo).  Tyler's  writings  are  able,  and  some  were 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  unsurpassed  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  hand.  Many  were  produced  un- 
der the  depressing  influence  of  disease.  ^  He  was  by 
nature,  by  culture,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  one  of  the 
best  sort  of  men,  in  whom  the  elements  of  character  are 
ennobled  by  faith  and  sanctified  by  devotion.    We  have 


seen  his  uncomplaining  patience,  his  aniform  cheerful- 
ness, his  kindness  and  svmpathy,  his  generous  impulses, 
his  childUke  piety."  See  New-Englander,  1848,  p.  608 
sq.  (by  L.  Bacon) ;  Cong,  Qfidr,  Rev,  1866,  p.  287. 

Tyler,  James  Bndell,  an  Englbh  clergjrman,  was 
bom  at  Monmouth  in  1789.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow,  dean,  and  tutor. 
Presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Gilea-in-the-Fields,  Lon- 
don, in  1826,  he  became  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1845.  He  died  in  1852.  He  wrote, /ndicef  AtUei 
(Lond.  1824, 12mo)  I—Oaths^  their  Origin,  Nature^  attd 
History  (1834,  p.  8vo) : — Conversations  of  a  Faiker  with 
his  Children  (5th  ed.  1840,  2  vols.  l%mo)  i—Primiiwoe 
Church  Worship  (1840, 8vo)  ',—A  Father^s  Letters  to  his 
Son  on  Confirmation  (1843, 12mo)  :—Worsh^  of  the  B. 
V,  Mary  in  the  Church  of  Rome  (1844, 8vo) : — Imag&- 
worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1847, 8vo): — Medita- 
tions from  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Five  Centuries  (1849, 
2  vols.  12mo):  —  Rector's  Address  to  his  Parishioners 
(1851.  Svoy,  —  Christian*s  Hope  in  Death:  —  Sermons 
(1852, 8  vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  a- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Tjler,  Joseph  D.,  a  clergyman  and  instractor  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Brattlebor- 
ough,  Vt.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1829,  and  pursued 
a  theological  course  at  Alexandria,  Va.  His  or^^is  of 
hearing  having  become  impaired  by  disease,  he  becanoc 
connected  with  the  Deaf-and-Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartfi>rd, 
Conn.,  and  subsequently  became  principal  of  the  Deaf- 
and-Dumb  Institution  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  Jan.  28,  1852.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  made  some  graceful  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  See  A  mer,  Quar,  Church  Rev,  185!2, 
p.  142. 

Tyler,  TT^illiam,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 1780,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1800.  Fur 
some  time  after  leaving  college  he  was  engaged  in  sec- 
ular pursuits.  Having  decided  to  study  theology,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons, 
of  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1818. 
He  was  ordaineil  in  1819  as  junior  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  South  Weymouth,  MasL,  soon  be- 
coming sole  pastor.  He  remained  thirteen  years  in  this 
place  (1819-32).  He  removed  to  South  Hadley  Falla, 
Mass.,  in  1832,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that 
place  seven  years  (1832-89).  For  several  years  he  per- 
formed missionary  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  Misaion  Society,  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetta, 
having  his  residence  at  Amherst.  He  removed  to 
Northhampton,  Mass.,  in  1847,  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  Courier,  published  in  that  place.  For  several  yean 
he  resided  in  Paw  tucket,  R.  L,  and  represented  that 
town  in  the  convention  which  met  in  1853  to  revise  the 
State  Constitution.  He  removed  to  Auburodale.  Maasi, 
in  1863,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
w  here  be  died  Sept.  27, 1875.  ''He  was  well  instructed,** 
says  Prof.  Gammell, "  in  theology,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  local  history  and  antiquities,  and  on  these 
subjects  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazinea  and 
newspapers."    (J.  C.  S.) 

Tympftnum,  the  triangular  space  between  the  hor- 
izontal and  sloping  oomioes  on  the  front  of  a  pediment 
in  classical  architecture;  it  is  often  left  plain,  but  n 
sometimes  covered  with  sculpture.  This  name  is  alau 
given  to  the  space  immediately  above  the  opening  of  a 
doorway,  etc.,  in  medieval  architecture,  when  the  top 
of  the  opening  is  square  and  has  an  arch  over  it;  thn 
arrangement  is  not  uncommon  in  England  in  Norman 
work,  and  on  the  Continent  is  to  be  found  in  each  of 
(he  styles.  Tympanums  of  this  kind  are  occasionally 
perfectly  plain,  but  are  generally  ornamented  with  carv- 
ing or  sculpture.  In  Continental  work  the  subjects  are 
usually  arranged  in  tiers  one  above  another,  and  often 
embrace  a  great  number  of  figures.  Also  when  an  areh 
is  surmounted  by  a  gable-moulding  or  triangular  hood- 
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mould,  the  apace  included  bttireen  ths  arch  uid  the 
mould  lA  Urmed  the  tympanum  of  the  gable. — Fukerj 
(JtoH.  0/ Ardiited.  t.  V. 

Tympo,  JoHAEiN  Gottfried,  pmreBtor  nr  theology 
and  Orieolal  languiges  at  Jena,  wai  bom  in  1699  at 
ItiederiU,  near  Hagileburg,  and  died  June  SR,  IT68. 
He  wrote,  Fornvi  VrriortiTi  Ptr/edorum  Utbraicorum, 
Chaldaicorumf  Syriacorum  a/que  Arabicorum  Commu- 
mit  tt  Harmonica  tn  TiAulit  Coapmdio  Exhibita  et  De- 
K!riiila(itlM,niii-i2):—Progr:quoIndiilinaamAtai- 
giomm  Ebraoram  Scriptionem  tue  rtceat  CommeMum 
MorinianiKn,  Ctrliladvd  Dinimaiim  Literaram  longe 
lum  OUtalit  (ibid.  1780):— roiuto  Uni- 
naHonit  MAr.-Ckald.  lum  Prot.  lum  Mttr. 
(ibid.  1740) : — Geaatot  Prima  quinjae  Capita  el  Partem 
Setii  Hdiraia  et  Sivgaloram  Voeam  Rationaa  Gram- 

Vmn  AHdilomm  (ibid,  1727):— ZK  CuUu  Ditino  <id 
Stata  Loca  Ratrido,  txc  (ibid.  n^H) -.—Schediatma, 
quo  ICeranda  Ediiiana  CoKcordantiatTtm  EbrtBO-Chal- 
liaiainuK  Ckr.  Solitii  AWumjue  Cone  Pronomiimm, 
*tc.  (ibid,  eod.) ; — FomaAralrieoram  Ferioram  Per/tc- 
loram  OeMcripla  (ibid,  rod.):— Z^ui.  I  tt  II de  Deicrmu 
Snbit  Gloria  in  Sanelnariun  ante  CoTuecrationem 
Aanxiil  Facia,  adcentu  Tahauditlat  el  Vetera  £l>ra- 
antm  C^mmmlalora  (ibid.  1781-88),  etc  See  Flint, 
BOL  Hebr.  iiUtaS;  Vf  inn,  Handb.der  tieoL  Lit.  \,  115, 
121 ;  SuinKhaeider,  Bibliag.  llandb.  p.  111.     (a  P.) 

Tyndsle  (or  TlndEa),Wii.LUM,  the  Bible  trana- 
latat  and  roan; r,  waa  bom  in  the  hundred  of  Berkelev, 
either  at  Stincbcomb  or  North  Nibley,  Ciluuceslershire. 
abovt  the  year  1481  {or  H77).  At  an  early  period 
be  »ai  aent  to  Oxfurd,  wbere  he  took  hia  de(;ree, 
and  bIk)  gave  initnictiona  in  Magdalen  Hail.  But  he 
left  Oxford  for  Camhridge,  where  it  is  believed  that 
he  took  a  dtj^e.  In  1502  he  obtained  prieal'a  or- 
ilen,  and  in  I50tt  entered  the  monaalery  at  GreenKich 
aa  a  Iriar.  He  aeema  to  have  already  formed  the  de- 
Mpi,  or  even  lo  have  ictiially  begun  the  work,  of  trans- 
lating the  New  Teiu,  and  had  probably  Imbibed  nima 
«r  the  notiona  which  were  liegianiiig  to  be  circulated  in 
firor  afrefonDing  the  Church.  In  1622  (or  1520]  Tyn- 
dale  ia  next  found  ai  tutor  in  the  bouae  of  Sir  John 
Welch,  of  Little  Sodbury,  not  far  from  Bristol,  wbere  he 
preached  in  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
often  dispuied  with  neighboring  abbota  and  other  Kti- 
miih  ecclesiastica.  Here,  too,  he  translated  the  Enchi- 
rition  Mililii  of  Eisamus,  aa  a  present  to  his  host  and 
hi*  lady.    His  free  opiniona  and  diacuaaion: 
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be  wae  in  return  to  pray  for  th«  soula  of  (be 
alderman's  father  and  mother.    Tyndale  on 
leaving  England  went  (irat  to  Hamburg.     It 
ia  often  aaid  that  from  Hamburg  be  proceed- 
ed to  Wittenberg,  where  he  met  Luther,  who 
had  now  thrown  off  the  last  vestige  of  pupiah 
.   thraldom,  and  that  there  he  completed  hia 
^  tranalalion  of  the  New  Test,    The  alatemcni 
ia  apparently  not  correct,  for  during  lb24  lie 
seems  lo  have  remained  at  Hamburg,  and 
in  to2(>  he  appears  to  have  been  first  at  Co- 
logne and  then  at  Wormt.   At  Cologrie  Tyn- 
daie  seems  to  have  commenced  to  print  his 
IIML  ^"'  edltioD  in  4to,  but  alter  ten  aheela  were 

printed  the  work  waa  interrupted,  and  the 
tniulator  and  his  coadjutora  betook  themaelvea  to  the 
Lutheran  citJo^^^'orm^  where  the  quarto  was  finished. 


aro  editi. 


1  also  isi 


nitariea,  but  no  penalty  was  inflicted  on  h 
the  hint,  however,  left  t)ie  ciHinty,and  hc 
hia  mind  being  now  fully  occupied  witt 
tfanslaliug  the  Scriptures.     He  soon  found, 
■elfquaintly  says,"  that  there  waa  n 

place  to  do  it  in  all  England,"     In  London  b 
limea  preached  at  St.  Dunatan'a-in-the-'" 
alderman  Humphrey  Honmouth  loolc  bin 
protection,  and  gare  him  an  annuity  of  u 
ym  to  enable  him  10  live  abroad,  fur  which 


Tho  prologue  10  the  quarto  has  been  republuhed  under 
the  name  of  A  Palitnay  lo  tit  Servant.  The  trsna- 
laior'a  name  waa  attached  to  neither  of  the  two  ediliona, 
and  he  assigns  a  reaaoii  for  this  omiasion  in  his  Wicked 
JUamimm,  publiabed  in  1527.  Cotues  of  these  venioaa 
early  found  their  way  into  England.  In  152S  Tunalall, 
bishop  uf  London,  fulminated  bis  pmfaibilioii  of  them, 
and  two  yean  afterwards  a  number  of  copies  were  col- 

werp,  and  burned  at  St.  Paul's  Croaa.  Warbam  and 
Wolaey  were  alao  dreadfully  enraged,  and  Sir  Thom« 
More  waa  employed  to  denounce  Tyndale,  but  hia  gen- 
ius waa  foiled  in  tbe  attempt,  and  Tyndale  won  a  vic- 
tory over  the  learned  chaiicelk>r.  Of  the  first  edition 
only  a  fragment  now  exists,  and  of  the  aecond  only  two 
copies,  one  of  them  imperfecL  Two  editions  were  ifter- 
warda  printed  at  Antwerp,  and  found  their  way  to  Eng- 
land in  vessels  laden  with  grain.  Endeavors  were  tikade 
to  seize  Tvnilaie  and  puniab  all  who  had  asaiated  him,  but 
he  removed  to  Marburg,  in  Hes*e,in  1528,  and  published 
there  a  book  of  great  value— 7"**  OiwrfiaKe  0/0  Chrit- 
Hun  Man.     The  result  of  all  the  Engliali  opposition 

came  thick  and  threefuld  into  England."  We  find  Tyn- 
dale again  at  Antwerp  in  1529,  during  which  year  a 
fifth  edition  waa  printed!  the  four  books  of  Uoses  were 
also  translsled,  printed  each  at  a  separate  press,  and 
put  into  circulation.    Tbe  enemies  of  the  translator  eo- 

warv  to  be  so  eaailv  entrapped,  fur  he  well  knew  what 
displeasure  Henry  Vfll  felt  at  hia  tract  called  7'*e 
Practice  a/ Prelalei,  and  what  penalty  the  myal  indig- 
nation would  speedily  inflict.  After  the  martyrdotn  of 
Frith,Tyndaleaet  hinuelf  to  revise  and  correct  the  ver- 
aion  of  the  New  Test^  and  it  waa  aoon  thrown  (^,wiih 
this  remark  in  the  preface, "  Which  1  bave  looked  over 
again  with  all  diligence,  and  compared  with  the  Greek, 
and  have  weded  out  of  it  many  fautes."  But  hia  ena- 
miea  in  England,  whose  power  had  been  shaken  by  the 
copiouB  circulation  of  the  English  New  I'est.,  were  the 

on  the  Continent,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  An 
Englishman  turned  Philips  betrayed  him,  and,  acting 
under  such  information,  the  authorities  at  Brussels 
seized  biro,  in  the  bouse  of  Pointz,  hia  friend,  and  con- 
vej'ed  him  to  Vilvoorden,  twenty-three  miles  from  Ant- 
werp. Polnta,  who  had  with  difficulty  eM^ped  himself, 
made  every  efiiirt  for  bim,  but  in  vain.  Tlie  neighbor- 
ing University  of  Louvain  Uiirated  for  bis  bhwd.  Tyn- 
dale waa  apeedily  condemned,  and  on  Friday,  Oct-  6, 
I53(i,  in  virtue  of  a  recent  Augsburg  decree,  he  was  led 
out  to  the  scene  of  execution.  On  being  fastened  to 
the  stake,  he  cried,  in  loud  and  earnest  prayer,  "Lord, 
open  the  eves  of  the  king  of  England,"  and  then  waa 
finit  strangled  and  afterwards  burned,  The  merits  of 
Tyn^'lt  fuat  ever  be  recogniiiHl  and  honored  by  all 
who  enjoy  the  English  Bible— for  their  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  New  TesL  baa  his  for  its  basis.  He  made 
good  hia  early  boast  that  ploughboya  should  bare  the 
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Word  of  Grod.  His  friends  all  speak  of  his  great  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  and  commend  hb  abstemious  habits, 
his  zeal,  and  his  industry;  while  even  the  imperial 
procurator  who  prosecuted  him  styles  him  homo  dodtu, 
plus,  et  homu.  The  works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith  were 
collected  and  published  (Loud.  1831,  8  vols.  8vo).  For 
information  respecting  Tyndale,  his  writings,  and  edi- 
tions of  his  translations  of  the  Testament,  Pentateuch, 
etc.,  see  Blisses  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon,  i,  94 ;  Fox^  Acts  and 
Mon,;  Biog,  BrU,;  Walter  and  Offor,  Life  of  Tyndale; 
Wordsworth,  Ecdea,  Biog,;  Newcome,  English  Bible 
Translations ;  Johnson,  Hitt,  of  JCnglish  Translations 
of  the  Bible  f  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Translations  of  the  Bible 
into  English ;  Cotton,  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in 
English  ,•  Anderson,  A  nnals  of  the  English  Bible ;  Home, 
Introd,  to  Study  of  the  Bible;  Historical  Account  of 
English  Versions  of  Sa^pture;  Vfntt,Bibl,Brit,;  Prince- 
ton Rev,  X,  321 ;  Christian  Rev,  iii,  180;  North  AmeriF- 
can  Rev.  Ixvii,  822.  For  fuller  list  of  literature,  see  Al- 
libone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mar,  A  uthors^  a.  v, 

TyndareuB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  hus- 
band of  the  renowned  Leda,  and  was  king  in  Sparta, 
from  which  he  was  driven  with  his  brother  Icarius. 
Hercules  placed  the  fleeing  brothers  again  in  pos- 
session of  their  kingdoms.  Pausanias  saw  his  grave 
in  Laccdiemonia  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cos- 
metes  (iii,  17, 4). 

Tyndaxides,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
of  the  Dioscuri, 

Tjndaris,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Helen, 

Tyng,  Dudley  A.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Prince  George  County, 
Mdi,  in  1825.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1843 ;  studied  at  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  The- 
ological Seminary;  became  deacon  in  1846  and  priest 
in  1849;  was  first  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Columbus, 
O.,  and  afterwards  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cincin- 
nati; in  1854  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  £pipha- 
UYf  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  one  year,  resign- 
ing and  organizing  a  new  parish  called  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  of  which  he  was  minister  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Brookficld,  near  Philadel- 
phia, April  19, 1858.  See  American  Quar,  Church  Rev, 
1858,  p.  844. 

Type.  I.  iVIame. — The  Greek  word  ruirof,  from 
which  our  type  is  derived,  denotes  primarily  a  blow, 
then  the  mark  left  by  a  blow,  then  a  mark  or  print  of 
any  kind,  then  sl  figure  or  image,  and  finally  a  mould  or 
modd,  whether  that  be  viewed  as  the  original  from 
which  something  else  has  taken  its  form,  or  as  indicat- 
ing the  form  which  something  not  yet  existing  may 
assume.  In  the  New  Test  the  word  occurs  in  several 
»f  these  senses,  and  in  some  passages  with  a  shade  of 
meaning  peculiar  to  itself.  In  John  xv,  25  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  mark  which  the  nails  made  in  our  Lord's 
hands  and  feet^  in  Acts  vii,  48  it  means  a  copy  or 
image ;  in  ver.  44  and  Heb.  viii,  5  it  signifies  a  model 
after  which  something  is  made ;  in  Rom.  vi,  17  it  de- 
notes a  mould  from  which  a  form  is  derived ;  in  ver.  14 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  one  person  presenting  some  anal- 
ogy to  another  person ;  and  in  several  places  it  means 
an  example  which  others  may  follow  (1  Cor.  x,6,  11; 
PhiL  iii,  17 ;  1  Thess.  i,  7 ;  2  Thess.  iii,  9,  etc). 

As  used  by  theologians,  the  word  type  has  received 
a  special  technical  meaning  not  exactly  equivalent  to 
any  of  these  usages,  though  approaching  to  that  of 
Rom.  vi,  14,  where  Adam  is  said  to  be  the  type  of 
Christ.  They  mean  by  it  any  object,  whether  ofllce, 
institution,  person,  or  action,  by  means  of  which  some 
truth  connected  with  Christianity  was  prefiguratively 
foretold  under  preceding  dispensations.  Such  an  oi- 
Ject  the  aposUes  call  a  oKta,  a  shadow  or  adumbration 
of  that  which  it  indicated  (comp.  HeU  x,  1 ;  CoL  ii,  17). 
This  shadow  became  a  type  because  it  presented  the 
model  or  representation  of  something  yet  future.    Some- 


times, also,  the  term  trapapoXii  is  used  with  a  sinBiJar 
meaning  (Heb.  ix,  9 ;  xi,  19). 

II.  Fundamental  Principles, — ^There  »re  certain  no- 
tions which  must  be  assumed  as  lying  at  the  basis  of 
typology. 

1.  Spiritual  troths,  ideas,  thoughts,  may  be  represent- 
ed by  material  symbols,  whether  actions,  institutions, 
or  objects.  This  the  usage  of  all  nations  establishes 
More  especially  was  this  a  favorite  method  of  conamu- 
nicating  thought  among  the  imaginative  Orientals ;  in 
general,  it  is  found  to  prevail  most  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  a  people's  history,  while  as  yet  the  use  of  objects 
that  appeal  to  the  senses  is  more  effective  than  the  use 
of  written  documents.'  In  Scripture,  frequent  instances 
occur  of  such  symbolical  methods  of  conveying  ideas ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  placing  of  the  hand  under  the  thi^h 
for  confirmation  of  an  oath ;  the  boring  of  the  ear  of 
the  servant  who  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  Itber- 
t}'  brought  by  the  year  of  jubilee ;  the  rending  of  the 
garments  in  token  of  grief;  and  such  acts  as  those  of 
Abijah  when,  in  announcing  to  Jeroboam  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes  fVom  the  house  of  Solomon,  he  tore  bb 
garment  into  twelve  pieces  and  gave  to  Jeroboam  ten 
(1  Kings  ix,  29) ;  that  of  Elbha  when  he  indicated  to 
the  king  of  Israel  the  victories  which  by  divine  help 
he  should  obtain  over  the  Syrians  by  commanding  him 
to  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  window  eastward  after  he 
had  placed  his  hand  on  the  king's  hand  (2  Kings  xiii, 
14-19) ;  and  those  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  whoi  tbey 
were  signs  to  the  people  (Jer.  xix,  1-11 ;  Ezek.  xii,  3- 
16> 

2.  Such  symbolical  representations  may  be  employed 
to  convey  religious  tnith.  This  usage  we  find  also  to 
have  prevailed  among  all  nations,  especially  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  their  history.  Among  the  Jews  it  wa^ 
abundantly  used ;  not,  however,  according  to  hnraaii 
caprice  or  ingenuity,  but  always  in  obedience  to  the 
express  ordinance  of  God.  The  symbolical  observ- 
ances of  an  earlier  age  introduced  into  the  service  of 
God,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  also  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, on  the  general  principle  that,  as  God  alone  can 
declare  what  worship  he  will  receive,  it  is  only  as  he 
appoints  that  any  service  can  be  properly  offered  to  him. 

3.  The  trae  religion  has  in  all  ages  been  essentially  the 
same,  so  that  the  tmths  symbolized  by  the  institutions 
of  the  earlier  dispensations  are  identical  with  those  more 
directly  and  fully  made  known  to  us  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  The  substantial  identity  of  the  pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  religions  with  the  Christian  must 
be  assumed  in  all  attempts  to  argue  from  the  Old  Test, 
to  the  New,  or  vice  versa,  and  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
who  receive  these  books  as  divine.  From  this  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  what  was  taught  by  symbol  under 
the  ancient  economies  as  part  of  religions  troth  will  be 
found  identical  with  what  is  taught  in  words  under  the 
new  dispensation. 

4.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  resting  on  tbe 
facts  of  his  personal  appearance  and  work.  Out  of 
these  all  its  truths  flow  directly  or  indirectly;  and  to 
these  they  all  have  respect  Hence  the  tmths  taught 
symbolically  to  the  Old -Test,  saints,  being  identical 
with  those  of  Christianity,  must  also  rest  on,  and  have 
respect  to,  these  facts. 

5.  A  twofold  character  was  thus  of  necesdfy  giv^i 
to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  ancient  economies. 
They  were  primarily  symbolical  of  religious  truth. 
They  were  secondarily  predictive  of  facts  in  the  future 
on  which  these  troths  rested. 

III.  Nature  of  Types, — Proceeding  on  these  data, 
we  may  attempt  to  constract  a  tjrpology,  the  design  of 
which  shall  be  to  show  what  are  the  tj'pes  in  tbe  Old 
Test,  and  the  correspondence  between  them  and  their 
antitypes  in  the  New  Test.  The  most  important  step 
towards  this  is  to  determine  from  the  preceding  data 
what  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  type.  This  we  would  ex- 
press as  follows :  A  type  is  an  institute  or  act  appointed 
by  God  to  symbolize  a  religions  troth,  and  to  prefigure 
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by  means  of  analogy  or  resemblaDee  those  fiicta  in  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  on  which  these  truths  rest. 
This  defiiiitioQ  involves  the  following  elements : 

1.  A  type  is  an  uutitute  or  acL    We  use  these  terms 
in  a  wide  sense,  understanding  under  the  former  not 
only  formal  organizations  and  religious  offices,  but 
times,  places,  implements  of  religious  service;  and  un- 
der the  latter  not  only  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  special 
acts  or  series  of  acts  determined  by  the  proper  crite- 
rion to  be  typical.     By  this  definition,  however,  pertons 
and  tkmffe  simply  as  such  are  excluded.     A  person  per 
se,  or  a  thing  simply  as  such,  cannot  possess  a  symboli- 
cal character;  and  cannot  be  the  crria,  or  prefigurative 
ngn,  of  another  person  or  thing,  much  less  of  a  fact  or 
series  of  facts.    A  person  may  sustain  a  typical  office 
or  may  perform  a  typical  act,  and  a  thing  may  be  used 
in  a  t]rpical  service  or  ceremony,  but  in  and  by  itself 
it  cannot  be  a  type.    This  sets  aside  a  whole  host  of 
types  which  the  ingenuity  of  interpreters  has  construct- 
ed out  of  the  historical  personages  of  the  Old  Test. 
That  many  of  these  sustained  typical  offices  and  per- 
formed typical  acts  is  admitted ;  but  that  they  were  in 
themselves — in  their  proper  individual  personality — 
types  of  our  Lord,  we  cannot  believe.    The  assertion, 
indeed,  is  to  us  unintelligible  except  in  a  sense  which 
would  be  profane  and  untrue — viz.  that  their  personal 
character  and  conduct  were  a  representation  of  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord.     It  is  true  that 
fur  this  doctrine  of  personal  types  the  authority  of  the 
New  Teat,  has  been  pleaded.    But  we  are  unable  to 
find  a  solitarv  instance  in  the  New  Test,  of  anv  histori- 
cal  character  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test  being  brought 
fiirward  as  having  been  personally  a  axid  of  Christ  or 
his  work.     In  one  passage,  indeed,  Adam  is  called  a 
rtnroc  of  Christy  but  TvtroQ  is  not  there  equivalent  to 
mud ;  and,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  follow  that  it 
was  Adam  as  a  person  who  was  the  type  of  Christ,  for 
the  apostle  is  speaking  throughout  that  context  of  our 
first  parent  in  his  official,  federal,  or  representative  char- 
acter.    The  words  of  Peter  alw  (1  Pet.  iii,  21)  have 
been  cited  as  showing  that  a  simple  historical  occur- 
rence may  be  the  type  of  a  Christian  truth ;  but,  what- 
ever the  apostle  may  mean  in  that  passage  by  calling 
salvation  by  baptism  the  avrirvirov  of  Noah's  salva- 
tion bv  the  ark,  he  certainlv  cannot  mean  that  the  lat- 
ter  was  a  divinely  appointed  prefiguration  of  the  for- 
mer.   The  utmost  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  words 
is  that  an  analogy  subsists  between  the  two,  whereby 
the  one  is  fitted  to  illustrate  the  other.    The  strongest 
case  in  favor  of  the  opinion  we  are  opposing  is  our 
Lord's  representation  of  himself  as  the  true  bread  of 
which  the  manna  was  the  prefiguration.     We  cannot 
understand  this  as  intimating  less  than  that  the  manna 
was  a  type  of  him.     Still  it  was  the  manna,  not  as  a 
natural  phenomenon,  but  as  a  special  and  peculiar  4)ro- 
vision  made  by  God  for  the  feeding  of  the  people,  that 
was  the  type  of  Christ;  and  in  this  divine  appointment 
we  find  what  reduces  this  under  the  head  of  proper 
typeai 

2.  A  t^pe  is  an  institute  or  act  appointed  hy  God^  and 
by  him  adapted  to  the  end  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
Knowing  what  in  due  time  was  to  be  exhibited  to  men 
bv  the  mission  and  work  of  his  Son,  God  could  not  onlv 
predict  it  in  words,  but  also  give  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical acts  and  institutes  such  representation  of  it  as 
would,  in  some  measure  at  least,  bring  before  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  saints  a  lively  idea  of  it.  As  God  alone 
could  do  this,  it  is  on  his  appointment  that  the  whole 
mist  rest.  ''To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  an- 
other, as  the  term  is  generally  understood  in  reference 
to  Soripture,  something  more  is  needed  than  mere  re- 
semblance. The  former  must  not  only  resemble  the 
latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  lat- 
ter. It  must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  in- 
atitution.  It  most  have  been  designed  as  something 
preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  type  as  well  as  the 
antitype  must  have  been  preordsined ;  and  they  must 
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have  been  preordained  as  constitueiit  parts  of  the  same 
general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  this  prevt" 
ous  design  and  this  preordained  connection  which  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  type  and  antitype''  (Marsh,  I^ct" 
ures  on  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  p.  874).  By  the 
earlier  typologists  this  condition  was  neglected,  and  re- 
semblance was  made  the  sole  criterion  of  the  relation 
between  an  event  or  person  of  the  Old  Test,  and  a  fact 
or  doctrine  of  the  New  Test,  as  type  and  antitype.  A 
once  popular  book  written  on  this  plan  is  that  of 
M'£wen,  On  the  Types  and  Figuirs  of  the  Old  Test. 
But  the  principle  has  been  carried  out  to  the  wildest 
extent  in  a  work  entitled  The  Typical  Testimony  to  the 
Messiah,  by  Micaiah  Hill  (Lond.  1862). 

8.  Each  act  or  institute  designed  by  God  to  serve  as 
typical  possessed  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  predictive 
character.  This  follows  from  the  position  that  a  type 
is  a  sensible  emblem  or  prefigurative  token  of  some 
spiritual  truth,  which  itself  rests  upon  certain  events 
yet^  future,  but  of  which  events  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  is  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  type  Is 
exhibited.  In  all  such  cases  a  twofold  impression  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind:  in  the  first  place,  that  a  partic- 
ular truth  alreadv  known  is  svmbolicallv  indicated; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  those  events  on  which 
that  truth  depends  shall  certainly  take  place.  In  the 
testimony  of  God  conceniing  his  Son  there  are  two 
points — one  of  fact,  and  one  of  doctrine — on  both  of 
which  we  must  be  instructed  before  we  can  reallv  be* 
lieve  that  testimony  in  all  its  fulnees.  What  God  calls 
us  in  the  Bible  to  believe  is,  first,  "the  truth;"  and, 
secondly,  that  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  With 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the 
atonement,  there  is,  first,  the  general  principle  that  such 
a  mode  of  salvation  is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  in- 
tended by  God ;  and,  secondly,  the  matter  of  fact  that 
such  an  atonement  has  really  been  presented  by  our 
I^rd  Jesus  Christ  and  accepted  by  the  Sovereign  and 
JudgjB  of  all.  Now  it  was,  of  course,  the  same  under 
the  Old-Test,  dispensation :  there  were  both  the  doctrine 
to  be  announced  and  the  fact  to  be  predicted  before  a 
complete  statement  of  saving  truth  could  be  laid  before 
the  mind;  and  it  was  only  as  both  of  these  were  appre- 
hended that  the  belief  of  a  Jew  in  the  truth  became 
full  and  inteJligent.  Hence  e,\fiTy  type  contained  at 
once  a  symbol  of  the  truth  and  a  prediction  of  the  fact% 
It  presented  to  the  senses  of  the  beholder  an  outward 
sign  of  a  great  general  truth,  and  a  memorial  that  in 
due  season  the  event  on  which  that  truth  rested  would 
take  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sacrifice, 
there  were  both  a  symbol  and  a  prediction.  The  slay- 
ing of  the  animal  and  the  burning  of  its  fiesh  were  em- 
blems of  the  great  truth  that  the  sinner  whose  substi- 
tute that  animal  had  become  deserx'cd  death  and  sub- 
sequent agony,  as  well  as  of  the  general  truth  that 
God's  plan  of  saving  men  from  that  desert  was  by  the 
substitutionary  sufTerings  of  another.  All  thiis  howev- 
er, would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  the  sin-burdeneii  Is- 
raelite, who  knew  well  that  no  mere  aninial  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  man,  had  not  that  act  prefig- 
ured and  predicted  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  on  the 
part  of  the  l^mb  of  God.  But,  pointed  fom-ard  to  this, 
his  faith  obtained  an  object  upon  which  to  rest,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God.  So, 
also,  with  regard  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  sac- 
rifice. When  a  Jew  had  committed  a  trespnss  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  before 
he  could  enjoy  his  civil  and  political  rights.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  on  presenting  these,  he  sitood  rectvs  in 
curia;  he  was  acquitted  of  the  sin  he  had  committed, 
and  restored  to  his  civil  privileges.  With  this  a  mere 
carnal  and  worldly  Jew  was  content.  But  to  the  pious 
believer  all  this  wss  only  the  symbol  and  type  of  some- 
thing spiritual.  It  reminded  him  that  his  sins  against 
God  had  made  him  guilty  and  excluded  him  from  the 
divine  favor;  it  directed  him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice 
for  sin  ere  God  would  forgive  his  transgression ;  and  it 
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aflsared  him  tbat^  just  as  by  sacrifice  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  his  place  in  the  Jewish  State,  so  by  the  great 
sacrifice  he  mi^ht  be  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  and 
to  a  place  in  that  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  the  type. 

4.  Though  resembUince  to  that  which  it  is  designed 
to  prefigure  does  not  constitute  the  only,  or  even  the 
primary,  condition  of  a  type,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
must  form  a  very  important  element  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  type  to  serve  its  designed  end.  Hence  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  obvious  analogy  not  only  between 
the  symbol  and  thai  which  it  symbiilizes,  but  also  be- 
tween the  divinely  appointed  act  or  institute  and  that 
which  it  was  designeil  to  prefigure. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  must  be  a  similarity  or 
analogy  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  so  there  is 
also  a  digparity  or  dissimilitude  between  them.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype  that  they  should 
agree  in  all  things;  else,  instead  of  similitude,  there 
would  be  identity.  Hence  the  apostle,  while  making 
Adam  a  type  of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the 
latter  excelled  the  former  (1  Cor.  xv,  47).  So  the 
priests  of  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  person  and  as  to  the 
character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii,  viii,  ix,  x). 
Chrysostom  observes  (^flom.  61,  tn  (jenS)  that  there  must 
be  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype.  Hence  the 
distinction  must  be  observed  between  total  and  partial 
types.  This  distinction  (Ecumenius  also  draws  in  com- 
menting on  Heb.  vii,  p.  829.  He  says:  'O  rvjrof;  ov 
Kara  vavra  Iooq  Itrrl  rg  aXti^iiq,  (iird  kii  avrb^  dXtj- 
^tia  tvpinicirai,  Kai  ravrorifQ  ftaXKov^  ij  rvirog),  dXX' 
iiKuvag  ix^i  rwdg  Kai  ivdc^ftara — "A  type  does  not 
express  that  which  it  represents  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular, for  then,  instead  of  similitude,  there  would  be 
identity,  but  it  contains  certain  outlines  and  assimila- 
tions of  the  antitype."  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  A  mos 
rt,  p.  315,  also  observes  on  this  subject:  'O  rviroc  oifK 
a\T^€iaj  fiopijujiMnv  dk  fiaXXov  rrjc  dKri^t'og  n'aiftipti — 
"A  type  is  not  the  very  truth  itself,  but  its  representa- 
tion." 

IV.  Relation  to  other  Mode$  of  Teaching, — Having 
thus  indicated  the  nature  of  a  type,  we  would  now  point 
out  the  relation  of  this  mode  of  teaching  divine  truth 
to  other  modes  employed  in  Scripture  more  or  less  akin 
to  it. 

1.  Religion  to  Prophecy, — Type  stands  related  to 
prophecy  as  its  parallel  Like  it,  it  teaches  a  present 
truth,  and  announces  a  future  fulfilment  of  it;  like  it, 
also,  it  has  in  its  capacity  of  a  type  one  definite  mean- 
ing and  one  definite  fulfilments  to  both  of  which  it  was 
int«nded  and  designed  to  point.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  prophecy  and  a  type  lies  only  in  this,  that  the 
former  teaches  by  words,  the  latter  by  things ;  the  for- 
mer, that  is,  by  an  artificial  combination  of  signs,  the 
latter  by  a  scenical  representation  of  the  whole  truth 
at  once.  A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea;  a  type  is 
the  symbol  of  some  principle  or  law,  and  the  prediction 
of  some  great  general  fact  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion.    See  Propiikcy. 

2.  Relation  to  Parable, — ^From  the  word  TrapafioXri 
being  used  to  designate  a  type,  it  may  be  inferrcil  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  intimate.  A  type, 
in  fact,  may  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  at^ed  parable.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  our  Jjord,  instead  of  de- 
scribing in  words  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the 
prodigal  son,  had,  by  the  help  of  suitable  actors  and 
scenes,  made  the  whole  to  pass  befitre  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  bis  auditors,  the  lesson  would  have  been  conveyed  to 
them  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  truth  cuncernin;^ 
himself  was  conveyed  to  the  ancient  Jews  by  the  typi- 
cal rites  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  In  neither  case  is  the 
lesson  newy  nor  fully  to  be  understiKMt  without  an  eluci- 
datory comment;  the  object  of  both  being  to  impress 
vividly  a  truth,  otherwise  reasonable  or  familiar,  upon 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  between  such  a  representation 


and  a  type— that  the  former,  being  merely  doctrinal, 
would  be  exhausted  in  inculcating  a  present  truth, 
while  the  latter  would,  with  the  doctrine,  incorpoiate 
a  prophetic  reference  to  some  great  event  yet  to  tia|>- 
peu  on  which  the  doctrine  was  based.     See  Parabl.e. 

8.  Relation  to  Coiriparwon.— The  New-Test,  teachers 
occabionally,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  their  meanioKt 
introduce  a  comparison,  drawn  from  some  well-known 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  between  which 
and  the  point  they  are  discussing  there  exists  some  ob- 
vious analogy.  In  this  way  our  Lord  makes  use  of  the 
fact  of  Moses*  erecting  the  brazen  servient  in  the  wil- 
derness for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  own  character 
as  a  deliverer,  who  was  to  be  **  lifted  up,  that  whoaoeTer 
beli(iveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life*'  (John  iii,  14, 15).  On  another  occasion  he  in- 
stituted a  comparison  between  his  own  case,  as  about  to 
be  consigned  for  a  season  to  the  tomb,  and  that  of  Jo- 
nab,  who  had  l>een  **  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish**  (Matt,  xii,  40).  Frem  this  it  has  been 
hastily  concluded  that  these  events,  and  others  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Test,  in  a  similar  manner,  were  real  types 
and  prefigurationsof  the  facts  they  are  brought  to  iUa»- 
trate.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  historical  event — whether  occurring 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  or  by  the  special  inter- 
position of  the  divine  power,  and  which  a  subsequent 
writer  or  speaker  may  make  use  of  to  illustrate,  by  com- 
parison, some  fact  or  doctrine  of  which  he  is  treatin^^ — 
and  a  symbolic  institute  expressly  appointed  by  Go<l  to 
prefigure,  to  those  among  whom  it  was  set  up,  certain 
great  transactions  in  connection  with  that  plan  of  re- 
demption which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  was  to  unfold 
to  mankind.  In  the  two  cases  above  referred  to  there 
is  the  absence  of  any  express  evidence  that  the  events 
recorded  possess  any  other  than  a  simple  historical  char- 
acter. In  the  case  of  the  brazen  serpent,  indeed,  we  have 
divine  appointment;  but  along  with  the  appointment  we 
have  the  specific  mention  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
set  up,  which  was  not  to  teach  any  religious  truths  at 
all,  or  to  form  any  part  of  religious  worship,  but  simply 
that  it  might  act  as  an  instrument  of  cure  to  the  Israel- 
ites who  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  flying  serpents.  See 
Brazen  Skupent.  Yet  even  in  this  case  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  that  the  act  w^ 
significant  of  more  than  a  mere  physical  remedy;  and 
our  Lord's  reference  to  the  event  confirms  its  higher 
imporiv  It  is  also  possible  that  such  a  thing  as  the 
brazen  serpent  might  possess  a  symbolical  character; 
but  if  any  will  from  this  argue  that  it  really  had  such  a 
character,  and  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  Christ,  it  will  be 
incumbent  upon  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  some  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  his  inference,  and,  in  the  next,  to  ex- 
plain how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  express  syna- 
bolical  antithesis  of  the  Messiah,  the  terpent^  could  form 
part  of  an  institute  intended  to  prefigure  his  work  as  the 
Saviour  of  men.  As  to  the  case  of  Jonah,  we  do  not  find 
in  it  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  anything  typical ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  very  strange  had  Go<l 
caused  the  prophet  to  perform  an  action  typical  of  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  under  circumstances  in 
which  there  was  no  human  being  to  receive  any  instruct 
tion  by  it  except  himself.  A  type  is  an  acted  lesson — 
a  visible  representation  of  invisible  truths.  To  its  util- 
ity, therefore,  spectators  are  as  indispensable  as  actors ; 
and  where  the  former  are  not  present,  to  say  that  God 
appoints  the  latter  to  go  through  their  performance  is 
to  charge  him  with  doing  something  in  \*ain.  See 
Similitude. 

4.  Relation  to  Allegory. — "An  allegory,"  says  bishop 
Marsh,  ^'  according  to  its  original  and  proper  meaning, 
denotes  a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended 
to  excite  the  representation  of  another  thing.**  Adapt- 
ing this  as  a  just  explanation,  it  is  obvious  that  type 
and  allegory  are  closely  allied.  In  both  there  is  an 
original  representation  which  has  a  meaning  of  ita  own, 
and  there  is  the  use  of  that  for  the  purpose  of  calling  u)i 
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to  the  mind  the  conception  of  another  thing  analogous 
to  the  funner.  The  two,  however,  are  very  distinct- 
They  differ  in  two  respects:  the  one  is  that  the  subject 
of  all  allegory  is  a  mere  historical  event  occurring  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  whereas  a  type  is  an  act  or  in- 
stitute expressly  appointed  by  God  to  teach  some  im- 
p4>rtant  truth ;  the  other  is,  that  the  allegorical  sense  is 
a  ficticious  meaning  put  upon  a  narrative  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  something  else,  whereas  the  explanation  of 
a  type  is  its  true  and  only  meaning,  and  is  adduced  sole- 
ly fur  the  sake  of  unfolding  that  meaning.  Thus  Paul, 
in  order  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants,  allego- 
rizes the  anecdote  of  Sarai  and  Hagar  recorded  by  Moses, 
making  Sarai  represent  the  Abraham  ic  or  new  or  ever- 
lasting covenant,  and  Hagar  the  Sinaitic  or  old  cove- 
nant (GaL  iv,  24, 25).  In  the  same  way  he  allegorizes 
the  fact  of  the  water  from  the  rock  following  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  wilderness,  speaking  of  it  as  represent- 
ing Christ  in  the  blessings  he  confers  upon  his  church 
(1  Cor.  X,  4).  These  allegorizings  {aWfjyopovfiivd)  are 
only  comparisons  without  the  form ;  and  their  use  is  ob- 
viously merely  to  explain  one  thing  bj*  another.  The 
radical  difference  between  the  exposition  of  a  type  and 
an  allegorical  intrepretation  of  history,  is  apparent  from 
the  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  them  respectively. 
His  all<^orizings  are  mere  illustrations  on  which,  by 
themselves,  nothing  is  built;  whereas  his  typical  ex- 
planations are  all  brought  forward  as  forming  the  basis 
of  arguments  addressed  to  those  who,  admitting  the 
type,  were  thereby  pleilged  to  the  admission  of  the 
truths  it  embodied.    See  Allegory. 

V.  Inierpretaiitm  ofType8.-^As  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  we  should  always  expect  to  find  in 
the  antitype  something  higher  and  more  glorious  than 
in  the  type  (Chrysost,  in  Genes.  Honu^d:  fir^  Travra 
aarairei  iv  rtf  rvrrtfi'  ovSi  "^^dp  dv  erij  rv;roc  d  fiiXKoi 
-xavrit,  ixnv  rd  rj  dXrfOtig,  vvfifiaivovra).  This  fol- 
lows from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  if  the  design  of 
a  type  be  by  outward  symbols  to  foreshadow  spiritual 
truths,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the  thing  signi- 
fied is  more  valuable  than  the  mere  sign,  and  as  things 
spiritual  and  eternal  are  more  glorious  than  things  ma- 
terial and  transitory,  the  type  must  be  inferior  in  value 
and  in  majesty  to  that  which  it  is  designed  to  prefigure. 

More  specific  rules  having  reference  especially  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual  are — 1.  The  symbolical  ritual,  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  individual  parts,  can  set  forth  only  such  ideas 
and  truths  as  accord  with  the  known,  and  elsewhere 
clearly  announced,  principles  of  Old-Test,  theology.  2. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  outward  constitution  of 
each  symbol  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  inter- 
pretation ;  for,  as  the  sole  object  of  the  symbol  is  to  con- 
vey spiritual  truth  by  sensible  representations,  to  at^ 
tempt  to  discover  the  former  before  we  understand  the 
latter  is  to  endeavor  to  reach  an  end  without  using  the 
means.  3.  The  first  step  in  the  interpretation  of  a  sym- 
bol is  the  explanation  of  its  name ;  for,  as  this  is  gener- 
ally given  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  idea  symbol- 
ized, it  forms  of  itself  a  sort  of  exponent  of  the  symbol  to 
m  hich  it  is  affixed.  4.  Each  symbol  expresses,  in  gen- 
eral, only  one  grand  idea ;  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
including  all  subordinate  ideas  that  may  be  involved  in 
it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices,  a  variety  of  truths  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  but  all  going  to  make  up  the  one 
grand  truth  which  that  rite  symbolized.  5.  Each  sym- 
bol has  always  the  same  fundamental  meaning,  however 
different  may  be  the  objects  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  act  of  purification  has  the  same 
s>-mboIical  meaning,  whether  it  is  performed  upon  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  or  upon  a  material  object.  6.  In  in- 
terpreting a  symbol,  we  must  throw  out  of  view  all  that 
is  merely  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  its  physical  con- 
dition, and  that  does  not  serve  to  help  out  the  symbol- 
ical representation.  Symbols  have  often  accessories  of 
two  kinds:  the  one  consisting  of  such  as  are  in  them- 
selves s}'mbolical,  and  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  the  representation;  the  other,  of  such  as  arc, 


from  the  nature  of  things,  required  by  the  material  ob- 
jects composing  the  symbol  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  candlestick  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, it  was  provided  that  it  should  have  branches  and 
knops  and  flowers,  and  also  that  it  should  be  supplied 
with  snuffers  and  snuff-dishes.  Now,  of  those  accesso- 
ries the  former  were  not  indispensable  to  its  serving  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed — that  of  giving  light ; 
but  they,  having  each  a  symbolical  meanijig,  added  to 
the  symbolical  effect  of  the  whole;  whereas  the  latter 
were  merely  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  lights 
from  dying  out  for  want  of  cleansing.  Keeping  this 
distinction  in  view,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  going  too 
minutely  into  the  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
Ever^'thing,  in  fact,  of  which  it  was  composed  was  a 
symbol,  with  the  single  exception  of  such  things  as  the 
earthly,  physical  condition  of  the  substance  or  persons 
employed  rendered  indispensable.  Nay,  even  these, 
from  belonging  to  a  typical  institute,  such  as  the  nation 
of  Israel  was,  acquired  a  sort  of  secondary  typical  char- 
acter ;  just  as  the  ordinary  events  of  Israelitish  history 
have  for  the  same  reason  a  spiritually  doctrinal  char- 
acter.   See  Symbol. 

VI.  Exam})les  of  Types,  —  In  tracing  out  Trho  and 
what  typified  or  shadowed  forth  Christ  and  his  salva- 
tion under  the  antediluvian,  patriarchal,  and  Mosaic  dis- 
pensations, we  must  be  careful  not  to  substitute  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  own  imaginations  for  the  intimations  of 
Scripture.  We  must  endeavor  to  learn  the  mind  of  God 
as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a  type,  either  by  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  Scripture,  or  by  the  obvious  analogy 
which  subsists  between  things  under  the  Gospel  and  its 
antecedent  dispensations.  Thus  guarding  ourselves,  we 
may  notice  the  various  types  by  which  God  was  pleased, 
at  all  times,  in  a  sense,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  man- 
kind. 

1.  Among  individual  persons,  before  the  law,  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph 
were  eminently  typical  of  Christ,  but  only  in  certain  re- 
lations. Again,  under  the  law,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samson, 
David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Joshua  the  high-priest  were,  in  many  points,  singularly 
types  of  Christ. 

2.  The  first-bom,  the  Nazarites,  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  were  typical  orders  ofpersmu, 

3.  Under  the  bead  of  things  typical  may  be  noticed : 
Jacob's  ladder,  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  manna,  the  rock, 
and  the  brazen  serpent. 

4.  A  ctions  typical  were :  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  passage  over  the  Jordan,  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  the  restoration  from  Babylon. 

5.  Rites  typical  were :  circumcision,  various  sacrifices, 
and  sundry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were :  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  cities 
of  refuge,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple. 

The  above  types  were  designed  to  shadow  forth  Christ 
and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation ;  but  there  were  others 
also  which  pointed  at  our  miseries  without  him.  There 
were  ceremonial  uncleannesses :  the  leprosy,  for  instance, 
was  a  type  of  our  natural  pollution. — Ritto. 

See  ill\c)\Kt\\»,  Entwurfder  typischen  Gottesgelahrtheit 
(Gott.  1763) ;  Reach,  Tropoloyia,  p.  225-287 ;  Suicer, 
Thesaur.  ii,  1337;  Mather,  Types  of  the  Old  Test.  (Lond. 
1705) ;  BHhr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen  Cultus  (Heidelb. 
1837,  2  vols.);  Chcvallicr,  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1826; 
Fairbaim,  The  Typology  of  Scripture  ( Edinb.  1854,  2 
vols.) ;  and  other  works  cited  by  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibli- 
og.  col.  1803  sq.,  and  by  Malcom,  Theol.  Index,  s.  v.  See 
Messlvh. 

Typhoeus=TYPHON  (q.  v.). 

•  

Typhon  {Typhos,  Typhoem,  TyphoeuSf  and  T^ho' 
on},  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  monster  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, at  one  time  thought  to  have  been  a  destructive 
gale  of  wind,  at  another  time  represented  as  a  giant  of 
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the  aiTtb,  ejecting  vokuiic  fliirea.  Homer  places  him 
in  tfae  country  of  Arim,  buried  in  the  einh,  whi>:h 
Jnpiter  Hrikes  with  liglitiiing,  Hesiod  rejirercnia  Ty- 
pbaon  and  'I'yphocus  as  two  diOereni  bikI  distinct  be- 
ing!, Typhann  is  the  mn  or  TyFihiie>i\  a  miijhty 
wind,  who  with  Ecbiclna  beget)  lhedngOrthrus,Ci:rlie- 
rua,  the  Lenuun  hydra,  and  ChiniKra.  Typhoeiu  is 
(he  1-ouiigest  Ion  of  Tartarus  aiid  Ona,  with  one  hun- 
dred dragan-heada.  frightruliy  sparkling  eyeii,  and  hid- 
eous voice.  He  attempted  to  gain  soveFeignCy  over 
goda  and  men,  but  Jupiter  boand  bim  with  lightning, 
■nd  he  nnvr  lies  under  lEtna.  In  Egyptian  mythology 
Typhon  is  the  (ircek  name  for  the  evil  spirit  repre- 
sented by  the  dog-sur,  originally  the  influence  that 
brought  lo  Ksypt  the  blessing  of  a  yearly  overflow  of 
tlie  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  without  which  the  country 
eniild  not  dnncish.  When  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Oai- 
rii  came  into  practice,  the  dog-star  was  ilesigned  lo  be 
the  destroyer  of  the  life  of  nature  by  heat,  and  now 
Typhon  became  an  evil  god,  whose  names  and  titles 
upon  mnnumenla  were  ilestroyeil,  because  he  was  be- 
lieved lo  be  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  Uairis  (q.  v.). 
Typhon  owneil  Nephthys  as  his  wife,  who  by  hi  id  gave 
birth  to  Aniibia.  Hia  real  Kgyptiaii  name  ia  staled 
differently  a>  ^U  or  SiUtUi VuUmer,  Wvrlrri.  d.  My- 

Typbieatofl,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of 

Sperchius,  after  whom  a  city  in  the  TrBchiniin  province 
was  named. 

Typlcum  (Rr.  tiitaov),  a  Greek  term  for  (I)  a 
book  of  rubrics;  (2)  a  selection  from  the  I'saiter;  (3)  a 
Sunday  service  in  the  Oriental  Church.— I<ee,dui.  of 
LUurg.  Tenai,  s.  v. 

Tyr,  in  Norse  mytholngy,  ia  one  of  the  supreme 
deities  of  Niirlhem  antiquity,  a  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga, 
and  brother  of  Thor.  Aa  tbe  god  of  bi'hlneas,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  he  was  implored  by  Che  Heldians  aa  well 
as  by  the  Skaldians  for  hia  favor,  and  was  wonbipped 
with*  Thnr  and  Odin.  At  the  end  of  the  world  he  will 
oimbaC  with  the  hell-dog  Uirm,  and  each  will  kill  the 
other.  Several  antiquariina  are  inclined  to  identify  bim 
with  Tuiscon. 

TTTan'niw  i^bpavvot-:  »w«ij^),  the  name  of  a 
man  in  whose  school  or  piace  of  audience  Paul  taught 
the  Gospel  for  two  yeai^  during  hia  aojourn  at  Ephesus 
(i*e  Actaxix.S).  A.  D.  62, 58.  The  halls  or  rooma  of 
the  pbibiaophets  were  called  ir^oAai  among  the  later 
Greeka  (Liddell  and  Scott,  ».  v.)  \  and  aa  Luke  applies 
that  term  t«  tbe  aujtloriuia  in  this  instance,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  ■  Greek,  and  a 
public  teaeheroTphilosophy  or  rhetoric  He  and  Paul 
muathavc  occu|Hed  the  room  at  different  houra ;  wheth- 
er he  hired  it  nut  to  the  Christiana  or  gave  Ihem  the 
UM  of  it  (in  either  case  he  must  have  been  friendly  to 
them)  ia  left  uncertain.  Meyer  is  disposed  lo  consider 
thai  Tyrannus  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  owner  of  a 
private  »ynag.>gue  or  house  for  teaching  (C'J'7'3  ri^?  I. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  his  Greek  name,  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  mentioned  as  a  Jew  or  proselyte,  disagree  with 
that  supposition ;  and,  in  the  secoml  place,  as  Paul  re- 
piired  to  this  man's  school  after  having  been  compelled 
to  leave  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Ads  xiK.9),  it  ia  evi- 
djnt  that  he  took  thia  course  as  a  means  of  gaining  ac- 
cess 1(1  the  heathen ;  an  object  which  he  woul<1  natural- 
ly seek  through  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  and  not  by  aasncisiing  himself  with  a  Jew  or  a 
Gentile  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  speaking  of 
him  merely  aa  a  certain  Tyrannns  (Tnpavvou  rii'oc), 

HrsI;  though  it  is  natural  enough  to  think  that  he  may 
hare  become  auch  as  ihe  result  of  his  acquainlince  with 
the  apostle.  Hemaen  (t>tr  Apotlel  Paaldr,  p.  ZI8) 
throws  out  the  idea  that  Ihe  hall  may  have  belongeil  lo 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  have  derived  its  name 
from  Ihe  original  proprietor.— Smith.    See  Seelen,  De 
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SiAola  7'fra(«,in  bisATnlif'.  ^JH9.ii,6I5sq.;  WaDen. 
Ana  Pauti  Kpkaia.  (<iryph.  17H3).     See  Pall. 

TTramlaa.  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  tbe 
Pterelaidie,  who  were  slain  iu  tbe  cunleol  against  the 
sons  of  Eieclryon. 

Tyrbenus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  samame  of 

Tyr«  (Heb.  Ttar,  -.ta  [or  -ix,  1  Kings  v,  1 ;  Pm. 
Ixxxiii,?;  lxxxvii,4;  Ezek.  xxii,  15;  xxvii,  8,8,  32; 
xxviii,  12;  Has.ix,  13;  Zech.i][,8;  the  form  likewiae 
found  in  inscriptions,  Gesenius,  J/onitiK.  FAait,  p.  i£l  ]  ; 
Sept.,  New  Test.,  Joaephus,  and  other  writers,  Tupo^-; 
A.  V.  "  Tyrus"  [q.  v.]  in  Jer,  Ewk.  [usually],  and  the 
minor  prophets  [except  Joel];  aee also Ttbi an), ■  cel- 
ebrated commercial  city  of  antiquity  (Josb.xis,  39;  2 
Sam.xxir,  7;  Isa.  xxiii,  1;  Eiek.  xivi,  15;  iivii,  2, 
etc),  situated  in  I'boeiiicia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Meiliierranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33^  17'  N.  (Smvthe, 
MedUrrr,n^an,p.469).  (The  following  account  of  it 
is  principally  based  upon  tbe  articles  in  Kitto  and 
Smith,  t.  V.)     See  Phiknicia. 

I.  rht  jVoinf.  — Ita  Hebrew  name,  TtSr,  signiSes  a 
root,  which  well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sir,  the  mod- 
ern town  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  ialaniL 

city,  in  which  the  lirat  letters  differed  from  each  other, 
[hough  both  had  a  feature  uf  their  common  parent : 
1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura  (K^a),  whence  Iho  Greek 
word  Turn,  probably  pronounceil  Tgroi,  which  finally 
prevailed  in  Ldiin,  and,  with  slight  changes,  in  the 
modemlanguageaof  tbe  West;  and,  2d,  £ura,  or  Sarru, 
which  occurs  in  Plautua  (True.  ii,6,  58.  "purpurmm  ex 
Sara  libi  atluli"),  and  which  is  familiar  to  achulara 
through  the  well-known  line  of  Viigil,  "  Vt  gemma  bi- 
bat,  ei  Sarrann  dormiat  astro"  (Gtor/r,  ii,  5U6;  comp. 
Aul.  Gell.  xiv,  fit  SiliuB  Italicua,  xv,  303;  Juvenal,  x, 
30).  According  lo  ■  passage  of  Prubus  (ad  Tirg.  Gtorp. 
ii,  115),  aa  quoted  by  Urote  (ffttf.  i/ Uiwce,  iii,  3J3), 
the  form  "Sara"  would  seem  to  have  occurred  in  one 
of  Ihe  Greek  eiNca  now  lost,  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  Homer.  Certainly  this  fortn  accords  beat  with 
the  modem  Arabic  name  of  Sur. 

II.  AHeinU  Bfl>iliaHr.—i.  Old  r;rrr.— There  ia  no 
doubt  that,  previous  lo  Ihe  uege  of  the  city  by  Al- 
ensuder  the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ; 
but,  according  to  the  iradilion  of  the  inhabitants,  if  w 


y  beliei 


,  10),  tt 


n  the 


tyrua,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in  Greek  limes  by 
a  city  on  the  continent,  thirty  stadia  lo  the  aouih 
(Strabo  xii,  11, 2i).  But  a  difficulty  arises  in  snpposing 
that  Palstyrus  was  built  before  Tyre,  as  the  word  Tyre 
evidently  means''a  rock,"  and  few  persons  who  hsve 


makes  (he  auggeaii 
that  Palatvnia  me* 
Tyre  Lii»t  furaierly  t 


WW  inlnxluccJ  >rier  the 
deatiuL'tiun  of  the  greatr 


Taiiiram,  p.  26).     .._ 
Ten.Juiul}'  deeming  this 

■uresis  that  the  orig- 


ihuugh  the  UUnd  itaelf 
was  not  then  iuhabited 
(  Diu  pAoniiiicht  A  lttr~ 
(A««,!I,i,ira).  ThUei- 
plaiiation  Isposaiblci  but 


been  Ihe  Old  City;  mnd 
ibu  miiy  have  heen 
iniutiied  "  Pilietrrua" 
in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  in- 
habiUiiU  gr  the  main- 
land   migriieil    to    the 

Mber,  hare  given  to  the  city  which  they  left  the  imnie  very  poBslde  that  Ihe  population  on  [he  mainland  may 
of  Ohl  Tyre,  without  ita  being  neceuarily  implied  that  have  enceeded  tbe  populuiou  on  tbe  ieUnd  {see  Uor- 
th«  city  had  ever  borne  umply  the  name  of  Tyre.   en,loc.dl.'p.9\). 

Or  anme  accidental  dtcamstancf,  now  beyond  the  reach  2.  Cntnertinn  icilh  ^ufen.— Whether  built  before  or 
of  conjecture,  may  hare  led  to  the  name^  Thin  again  later  than  Palstynw,  the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though 
would  tally  with  the  remark  of  Grote,  who  ob«crves  it  laid  claims  lu  a  very  high  antiquity  (Isa.  xiiii,  T; 
(foe.  dl.)  that  perhaps  the  Phieiiician  name  which  the  Herod,  ii.  U ;  Quintns  Curtiux.  iv,  4),  is  not  menlioncd 
eity  on  (he  mainland  bore  may  have  been  siimcthiiig  cither  in  the  lUnd  or  in  the  Od^aty;  but  no  inference 
Te«embling  PsIoiitus  in  sound,  but  not  coincident  in  can  be  legtlimaiely  drawn  from  this  fact  as  lo  the  ex- 
meaning.  It  is  impnttani,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  istence  or  non-existence  of  the  city  at  Ihe  lime  when 
that  Ihis  question  regarding  Palstyrus  is  merely  ar-  ihoee  poems  were  wmposed.  The  tribe  of  Canoanitfs 
clif<>l<i|[ical,  and  that  nothing  in  Kblical  hislury  is  |  chat  inbatnied  the  amall  tract  of  country  which  msy 
affected  by  \l.  Nebuchadnezzar  necenarily  besi^ed  be  called  Phienida  proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
tbe  portion  uf  the  city  nn  Ihe  mainland,  «■  he  had  no  i  name  of  Sirtonians  (Judg.  xviii,  7 ;  Isa.  xxiii,  3. 4,  H  \ 
Tcwels  with  which  to  attack  the  island;  but  it  is  res-  Josh,  xiii,  G;  Ezek.  xxxii,  ISO);  and  this  name  un- 
MMiabty  cenain  that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Rzekiel  doubtedly  included  Tyrianh  the  inhabitants  being  of 
the  heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The  |  Ihe  same  race,  and  Ihe  two  cities  being  has  than  twenty 
nty  of  Tyie  was  consecrated  lo  Hercules  (Melkarth), ;  Knglish  milea  distant  from  each  oiher.  Hence  when 
wbo  was  the  priiicl|ial  ubjeel  of  wnrsbip  to  the  iiihab-  j  SoloiDnn  sent  In  Hiram  king  oT  Tyre  fcir  cedar-trees  out 
itaiila  (Quintiu  Curtius,  iv,  2;  Strabo,  xvi,  767);  and  ,  of  Lebanon,  lo  be  hewn  by  Hiram's  subjecUs  he  reminds 
Arrian,  in  hit  Hiilory,  says  that  the  temple  on  the  isl-  |  Hiram  that  "  there  is  not  among  ua  any  that  can  skill 
and  was  tbe  most  ancient  of  all  temples  within  the  to  hew  timber  like  Ihe  Sidnnians"  (I  Kings  v,  6). 
memory  of  mankind  (li,  16),  It  cannot  be  doubled,  I  Hence  ^^rgil,  who,  in  his  very  first  mention  ofCarthage, 
therefore,  chat  the  island  bud  long  been  inhabiled.  exprensly  states  that  it  was  founded  by  colonists  fmnt 
With  this  agree  the  expressions  as  to  Tvre  being  "in  Tvre  (J^'n.  i,  li),  aflcnrards,  wilh  perfect  pruprietv 
the  midst  of  the  ««»'■  (Ezek.  ixvii,2&.  26);  and  even  |  ami  consisiencj-,  calls  it  the  Sidonian  city  (ttW.  L  677, 
tbe  threat  against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  tbe,  878;  ir,  645;  see  Des  Tlgnoles,  <bc.  rt'.  p.  S.^).  Tn  like 
lop  of  a  mck  tu  spread  nets  upnn  (see  Des  Tignoles,  |  mantter,  when  ^doniani  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homerio 
CkromJoffK  dcCllutoireSaiHle  [Berlin.  1738],  11,26).  poems  (/J:Ti,S90;  xxiii.  743;  Od.  iv,  84;  xvii,  424), 
Ait  however,  the  space  on  the  island  waa  limitcil,  it  is   this  might  comprehend  Tyrlaos;  and  the  mention  of 
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hera  i«  no  doiilir  mentk 

ifl  Hccouiit  Tiir  iiicb  a  circumaunce  M  all  in  «  poem 
Sidoii's  having  been  in  early  limes  more  Ikmriihing 
than  Tyre.  It  is  worthy,  likewise,  uf  being  noted  ' 
Tyre  a  nut  mentianeiJ  in  tlie  female  ucli :  but  hero, 
■gain,  though  an  infereiiee  may  be  Jrawn  againat  thi 
impoitiuce,  no  inference  can  be  legitimately  drawl 
■gainst  [he  existence,  of  Tyre  in  the  times  to  which  tlie 
rentateiich  refers.     See  Siiios. 

8.  Gtiieml  ChariKlrrulici.  —  A*  already  intimab 
Tyre  was  oimpueed  of  two  distinct  pans  or  town* 
tiiatorical  times:  the  one  ailuaied  on  the  mainland, 
contiiienul  Tyre,  and  one  on  the  island  opposite,  from 
four  to  thirty  atadia  (lliny,  Sttabo)  dialant  from  each 
other.  According  to  I'liny,  the  circumference  of  butli 
iraa  reckoned  at  about  nineleen  Koman  milea,  the  ialand- 
tairn  comprising  ib-uit  twenty-two  atadia.  The  town 
on  the  shore  was  called  Palntynia,  not  from  its  havinj; 
been  founded  before  Island-Tyrua — for  this,  indeed,  we 
msy  assume  in  have  been  the  Urst  of  the  two  (Beland, 
Viiiinga,  Hengstenbcig,  etc.)  —  but  from  the  circum- 
atance  of  its  having  achieved  a  high  renown  long  be- 
fore its  much  less  favorably  situated  iiiland-uster.  Con- 
nanlly  espiHeil  to  earthquakes  and  deluges— occupying 
•  space  naturally  circuniacribeil,  and  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  erccliona  necessari-  for  the  purple-liaheriec 
and  manufactories— and  cut  off  from  the  easy  meana  of 
export  and  import  by  caravans  that  belongeil  to  the  op- 
posite city,  Islaiid-Tynia  was  by  far  inferior  in  impor- 
tance. In  fact,  oidy  one  (the  weiilerii)  part  of  the  isl- 
and had  been  built  over  up  to  the  time  of  Hiram,  the 
contemporary  of  Solomon — viz.  the  "Old  Town"  (riJ 
uatvX  which  probably  eerved  as  harbor,  a  place  for  ar- 
senals and  magazines,  to  Paketynifi,  that  by  thia  time 
bad  acnt  out  colonic*  already  to  Tartessus  and  the 
nunheni  coast  of  libya.  The  olher  part  of  the  ial- 
oiid,  or  rattier  a  small  island  by  itself,  which  has  now 
ceased  tube  such, and  which  was  Hrst  joined  to  the  ~ 
aa  the  -'  New  Town"  by  Hiram,  had  till  then  probably 
been  inhabited  only  bj;  the  priests  attached  la  the 
tuaryof  Melkart.  Besiiles  lliese  two  there  was  a 
town  or  suburb,  the  Eutychiirua  (c»planide),rnmied  by 
means  of  lubstrucliona  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock. 
I'alietyruB,  ezlending  from  the  river  Leonte*  on  the 
north  to  the  Raa  el-Ain  on  the  south,  covered  with  all 
ila  outlying  parts  the  whole  available  maritime  strip  of 
land,  and  lay  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  blooming 
plains  of  Phoenicia  (comp.  Hos.  ix,  13,  ni3Z  n^^r^C, 
"planted  in  a  pleasant  place;"  or  William  of  Tyre,  "Fer^ 
lililate  pnecipua  et  amiBnilale  quasi  siiiguUiris,  habct 
]ilanitiero  sihi  conlinuara  divilis  glebn  et  opimi 
xiii,  3).  It  was  watered  by  several  aqueducts,  i 
carrieil  the  stream  from  the  fountain -group  aitual 
the  plain  itself  (head  of  the  well,  Uas  ol-Ayin),  not 
thniujch  the  whole  territory  of  the  cuniinenuil  city,  but, 
probably  by  means  of  aubtciraitean  pipes,  also  into  the 
isliuid-city.  Without  this  supposition  it  would  hardly 
be  credible  how  the  latter,  which,  up  to  (he  siege  by 
Shalmaneser  (before  the  8th  century),  had  subeisled  on 
rain*water  only  collected  in  cisterns  and  open  canals 
(iifpayw/oi)  from  the  Kas,  could  have  stood  the  long 
liegea  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (thirteen  years)  and  of  Alex- 
ander, who  naturally  stopped  the  overground  supplies, 
without  apparently  ouce  suReiiug  from  want  of  water. 
I'ossiNy  we  may,  in  ■  certain  iiinuol  rite  called  the 
'■Weilding  of  the  land-water  to  the  sea-water,"  aliU 
kept  up  by  the  inhalHtants.  see  n  faint  reminiscence  of 
this  ancient  juncture.  Here  also  ainod  the  ancient  roy- 
al palace  and  the  Urat  sanctuari' of  Hercules,  though  the 
moat  celebrated  one  lay  on  the  island  opposite.  The 
happy  mixture  of  land  and  sea  scenery  Ihua  exhibited 
by  ihe  two  cities  in  the  time  of  their  p^>sperity  is 
graphically  described  by  Nonnus,  a  learned  Egyptian 
aniideidugist  of  the  end  of  the  4ih  Christian  century : 
''The  sailor  furrows  the  aeawith  his  oar, as  the  plough- 
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man  the  soil;  the  towing  of  oxen  and  the  song  of  birds 

among  tbe  tall  trees  hears  Ihe  voice  of  the  nereid  call- 
ing lo  her  from  the  waves;  the  bteeie  from  Lebanon, 
while  it  cools  the  rustic  at  his  midday  labor,  speeds 
the  sailor  seaward."  "OTynis,"  exclaims  Ihe  prophet 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  etc),  "  thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  peifect 
beantyi  thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  thy 
builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty."  1'he  poela  call 
her  "a  virgin  bathing  in  the  sea,  a  Tarteasus4hip 
swimming  upon  the  ocesn,  an  island  on  shore,  and  a 
city  in  the  sea  withal,"  etc  Above  alt,  however,  Non- 
nus makes  his  Indian  hero  get  into  ecstasies  at  the 


waier-nympha — "  Abarberea,  the  fertile;  KalUrrboe,  the 
aweet;  and  Droseta,  the  rich  and  bridal  one." 

The  description  of  Tyre  in  the  prophecy  of  Eiekiel 
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earlieat  coins.  These  a 
to  be  most  ]>robably  of  Tyre  or  some  oth 
city,  or  ponibly  of  Batiyhm,  on  numismatic  evuience 
alone,  by  Mr.  Uurgnn,  of  the  British  Museum.  They 
probably  date  during  the  6th  century  B.C.— they  may 
powihly  be  a  little  older— but  it  ia  most  reasonable  to 
consider  them  as  of  the  time  of,  and  issued  by,  Darius 
HystaB[ii«.  The  chief  coins  are  ociodrachms  of  the 
earlier  I'htenidan  waghl,  beating,  on  the  obverse,  a 
war-gslley  benesth  the  towered  walls  of  a  dty,  and.  on 
tlve  reverse,  a  king  in  a  chariot,  with  an  incuse  gost  be- 
nesth. Thia  combiiialioii  of  galley  and  city  ia  exactly 
what  we  find  iu  the  dcacrlpiiun  of  Tyre  in  Eiekiel, 


Early  Coin  of  Tyn- 


HI.  HUto,y.-l.  The  early  historj-  of  Tyre  ia  a»  com- 
pletely ahroiiileil  in  mythical  mystery  that  a  raiional 
reconstruction  of  it  ia  next  to  impossible.  We  hear  of 
kings  of  I'hmnicia  whose  ver)'  names  mnaily  prove 
them  to  be  mere  types  of  deities,  or  special  tribes,  such 
as  Agenor,  Phoiitix,  Phslis,  Sid<in,  Tetramneslus,  Teii- 
nes.  »trato,  AbdaUiminna  (a  word  spelled  in  many  differ- 
ent wavs,  Ihe  onlv  reasonable  orthngnphy  of  which, 
however,  muat  be  Abil-Aloidro  [  Heb.  Elyonim  ], 
CJrb;  -13;,  "servant  of  the  highest  one^  or  gods"). 
Abibal,  however,  is  called  the  first  king  of  Tyre,  and 
the  predccesanr  of  Hiram  (Hierom,  Suram.  etc),  the 
Uiblical  Chiram,with  whom,  indeed,  begin*  what  to  us 
is  approximately  the  hiatorii^  period  ofl'hienicia.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  calamity  in  cmsequence  of 
which  the  Sidonians,  hitherto  tbe  mightiest  power  of 
Phiruicia,  were  obliged  lo  leave  their  capital  and  seek 
refuge  in  neighboring  Tyre.  This  look  place  about 
ILC.  1200,  and  very  soon  after  that  period  Tvre  assumed 
the  hegemony.  Befure  the  lime  uf  Samuej  we  already 
hear  of  the  princes  (Suffetea)  of  Tyre  ojqireaaing  the 
Israelites  (Judg.  x,  1%). 

In  the  Uibte,  Tyre  ia  named  for  the  first  time  in  the 
book  of  Jnahua  (xix,  39),  where  it  is  adverteil  lo  aa  a 
fnrtifled  city  (in  Ihe  A.  V."  tbe  strong  eity"),  in  refer- 
ence to  the  boundarie*  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Knihing 
historical,  haneter,  tunu  upaa  (hii  mentiMi  of  Tyre; 
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for  it  18  indisputable  that  the  tribe  of  Asher  nerer  pos- 
80886(1  the  Tyrian  territory.  According  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  all  the  Canaauitish  na- 
tions ought  to  hare  been  exterminated ;  bur,  instead  of 
this,  the  Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phce- 
niciana,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i,  81, 
82),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  in- 
telligent race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators  of 
the  census  in  the  reign  of  David  went  in  pursuance  of 
their  mission  to  Tyre,  among  other  cities,  which  must 
be  understood  as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  subject 
to  David*s  authority,  but  merelv  that  a  census  was  thus 

m  '  ft 

taken  of  the  Jews  resident  there. 

2.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which  afford 
glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Txie  are  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v,  11),  in  connection  with  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  ( B.C.  980-947 )  sending  cedar-wood  and 
workmen  to  David,  for  building  him  a  palace ;  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple.  One  point  at  this  period 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In  contradistino- 
tiiHi  from  all  the  other  most  celebrated  independent 
commercial  cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  world.  Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  repub- 
lic; and,  notwithstanding  its  merchant  princes,  who 
might  have  been  deemed  likely  to  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ariHtocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued 
lo  preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  government  until 
its  final  loss  of  independence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to  have  already 
been  attained  by  the  Tyrian&  Under  this  head,  al- 
lusion is  not  specially  made  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Tyrians  in  felling  trees;  for,  through  vicinity  to  the 
forests  of  Lebanon,  they  would  as  naturally  have  be- 
come skilled  in  that  art  as  the  backwoodsmen  of  Amer- 
ica. But  what  is  peculiarly  noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians 
had  become  workers  in  brass  or  copper  to  an  extent 
which  implies  considerable  advancement  in  art.  In  the 
enameratiou  of  the  various  works  in  brass  executed  by 
the  Tyrian  artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there  are 
lilies,  palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim  (1  Kings 
vii,  13-45).  The  manner  in  which  the  cedar-wood  and 
lir-woo<t  were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  is  likewise  interest- 
ing, partly  from  the  similarity  of  the  sea  voyage  to 
what  may  commonly  be  seen  on  the  Khine  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  partly  as  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  the  really 
abort  distance  between  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  The  wood 
was  taken  in  floats  to  Joppa  (2  Chron.  ii,  16 ;  1  Kings 
T,  9),  a  distance  of  less  than  seventy-four  geographical 
miles.  In  the  Medit-erranean,  during  summer,  there 
are  times  when  this  voyage  along  the  coast  would  have 
been  perfectly  safe,  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  have 
reckoned  contidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds 
to  fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on  such  occa- 
aitms.  From  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distance  was  about 
thirty-two  miles,  and  it  is  certain  that  by  this  route  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  celebrated  cities  of  Jeru- 
aalem  and  Tyre  was  not  more  than  106  geographical,  or 
about  122  English,  miles.  Within  such  a  comijaratively 
»hort  distance  (which  by  land,in  a  straight  line, was  about 
twenty  miles  shorter),  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns 
tt»  establish  personal  relations  with  each  other,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  northern  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom, 
ill  one  direction,  was  the  southern  boundary  of  Phoeni- 
cia. Solomon  and  Hiram  may  frequently  have  met, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political  alliance  in 
personal  friendship.  If  by  messengers  they  sent  riddles . 
and  problems  for  each  other  to  solve  (Josephus,  A  nf. 
viii.  5,3;  Con/.  Apion,  i,  17  ),  they  may  previously  have 
had,  on  several  occasions,  a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in 
convivial  intercourse.  In  this  way,  likewise,  Sokimon 
niay  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women 
who,  with  those  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  poly- 
theism and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age.  Sim- 
ilar remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  may 


have  previously  occasioned  the  strong  affection  of  Hi- 
ram for  David  (1  Kings  v,  1).  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there  was  a  close  alli- 
ance between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Tvrians.  Hiram 
supplied  Solomon  with  cedar-wood,  precious  metals, 
and  workmen,  and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  and  India;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Solomon 
gave  Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some 
cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  some  havens 
on  the  Bed  Sea  (ix,  11-14,  26-28;  x,  22).  Under  Hi- 
ram, Tyre  not  only  attained  to  its  fullest  glor}'  and  re- 
nown among  its  sister-states,  but  the  capital  itself,  en- 
larged by  him  into  three  distinct  towns,  received  its 
fullest  share  of  palaces,  temples,  and  public  edifices,  and 
its  two  roadsteads  and  two  harbors  probably  date  from 
this  period.  It  is  at  this  period  also  when  the  joint 
trading  expeditions  to  Ophir  are  recorded  to  have  taken 
place,  in  which  the  Tyrians  furnished  the  pilots  and 
mariners.  Hiram  himself  seems  altogether  to  have 
been  a  very  refined,  pious,  and  peaceful  monarch.  H  ard- 
ly  any  wars  are  recorded  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  re- 
ported interchange  of  problems  with  the  "  wisest  of 
mankind"  points  to  his  renown  as  a  M  esprit.  These 
friendly  relations  sunMved  for  a  time  the  disastrous  se- 
cession of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  century  later  Ahab 
married  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans (xvi,  81),  who,  according  to  Menandcr  (Josephus, 
Anf,  viii,  13,  2),  was  a  daughter  of  Itbobaal,  king  of 
Tvre, 

3.  Hiram  was  followed,  acconling  to  Menander  (in 
Josephus)  and  Theophilus,  by  Balcatitartus,  whose  four 
sons  reigned  after  him  for  short  periods.  First  came 
Abdastartus  (939-931),  who,  in  consequence  of  a  palace 
revolution,  was  followed  on  the  thn>ne  for  twelve  years 
by  a  son  of  his  nurse — a  period  of  internal  sedition  and 
general  lawlessness  having  inten-ened,  during  which  (so 
Justin  tells  us)  all  the  free  citizens  of  Tyre  were  mur- 
dered by  the  slaves.  Astartus,  the  eldest  son  of  Baleas- 
tartus,  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  nded  from 
918  to  907,  when  a  third  brother,  Astarymus,  was  made 
king.  He  was  murdered  nine  years  later  by  Pbaletns, 
his  youngest  brother,  who,  after  a  brief  reign  of  nine 
months,  was  put  to  death  by  Itbobaal,  priest  of  Astarte, 
in  whose  family  the  kingdom  henceforth  became  he- 
reditary. This  ithobaal,  the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  Ahab,  is  called  by  Josephus 
"  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,^*  a  sign  of  the  supremacy 
which  Tyre  had  acquired  in  his  day.  The  drought  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  in  Judsea  under  Ahab  seems 
to  have  also  touched  Phoenicia,  and  such  was  Ithobaal's 
piety  that  at  his  supplication  thunder-claps  were  heard, 
followed  by  copious  rains.  It  was  chiefly  before  liis 
reign  (898-866)  that  Tyre  commenced  to  spread  its  colo- 
nies as  far  as  Africa.  Spain,  etc — owing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, pn>bably  to  the  danger  of  life  and  uncertainty  of 
circumstances  into  which  the  country  had  been  plunged 
by  the  internal  conflicts.  But  Itbobaal  himself  seems 
to  have  encouraged  colonization,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  overcrowding  of  the  old  cities,  to  have  built  a 
number  of  new  cities.  Balezor,  his  son,  succeetled  in 
865,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Blutton,  the  office  of 
high-priest  devolving  on  his  second  son,  Sicharbaal. 
Mutton  died  in  833,  and  left  two  children,  Elissa  (Dido) 
and  Pygmalion,  who  were  to  shsre  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them,  while  Elissa,  by  her  marriage  with  Sichar- 
baal, was  to  unite  the  high-priesthood  with  the  crown. 
To  this  arrangement,  however,  the  people,  averse  to 
the  supreme  priestly  power,  demurred,  and  Pygmalion 
was  declared  sole  king.  Klissa*s  husband  having  been 
killed,  for  the  sake  of  his  treasures,  by  the  new  king, 
and  herself  being  deprived  of  her  dominion,  she  is  said 
to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Pygmalion's  reign,  as- 
sisted and  followed  by  her  brother  Barca  and  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  land,  to  have  reached  Carthago 
(New  Town,  X^ZJin  nip),  a  colony  foundeil  some  time 
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before  by  the  Sidonians  (about  B.C.  818),  and  to  have 
completely  rebuilt  it  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  power 
which  contended  with  mighty  Kome  for  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

4.  The  political  existence  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Phoenicia,  which,  instead  of  making  a  joint  desperate 
stand,  kept  on  intriguing  and  plotting  against  each  oth> 
er — Phoenicia,  moreover,  being  hated  and  despised  by 
her  allies  for  her  iniquitous  trade  in  slaves  kidnapp^ 
among  her  neighbors,  chiefly  in  Judaea — was  hence- 
forth doomed.  From  this  time  commenced  denuncia- 
tions, and,  at  first,  threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii,  4-8 ; 
Amos  i,  9,  10);  and,  indeed,  though  there  might  be 
peace,  there  could  not  be  sincere  friendship  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations 
being  fultilled  first  arose  from  the  progressive  conquests 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  was  not  probable  that  a 
powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitious  neighbor  could  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  endeavoring  to  subjugate  the 
small  strip  of  land  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so 
insignificant  in  extent,  but  overflowing  with  so  much 
wealth,  which  by  the  Greeks  was  called  Phoenicia.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  king  of  Assyria  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Phoenician  cities.  At  this  time 
Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.  It  pos- 
sessed the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable  mines  of 
the  metal  "  copper"  (so  named  from  the  Island),  and  ap- 
parently the  city  of  Sidon  was  subject  to  its  sway.  But 
the  Assyrian  king  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  Cyprians;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tvre  into  the 
Greek  language  (see  Josephus,  A  nt.  ix,  14, 2) :  "  Klulanis 
reigned  thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Kittseans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked 
in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace 
with  all,  and  turned  back.  On  thUi,  Sidon  and  Ace  (i.  e. 
Akko  or  Acre )  and  Palietyrus  revolted  from  the  Tyr- 
ians,  with  manv  other  cities  which  delivered  themselves 
up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  when  the  Tyr- 
iansVouhl  not  submit  to  him,  the  king  retunied  and 
fell  upon  them  again,  the  Phoenicians  having  furnished 
him  with  sixty  ships  and  eight  hundred  rowers.  Against 
these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dispers- 
ing the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took  five  hundred 
men  prisoners.  The  reputation  of  all  the  citizens  in 
Tyre  was  hence  increased.  Upon  this  the  king  of-,the 
Assyrians,  moving  off  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their 
river  and  aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  draw- 
ing water.  This  continued  for  five  years,  and  still  the 
Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from 
wells."  But  there  can  hardlv  be  a  doubt  that  Tvre,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  very  soon  was  made 
tributary  to  Assyria,  like  all  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  the  calamities  brought  upon  them  all  alike  by  the 
uninterrupted  war  expeditions  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs could  not  but  be  felt  also  by  the  dependencies  and 
colonies.  These  fell  more  or  less  about  this  time  into 
the  bands  of  new  settlers,  from  whom  again  Carthage, 
somewhat  later,  wrested  a  part  for  herself. 

5.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Assyrians  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  B.C.  721),  Tyre 
remained  a  powerful  state  with  its  own  kings  (Jer.  xxv, 
22;  xxvii,  3;  Ezek.  xxviii,  2-12),  remarkable  for  its 
wealth,  with  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  protected 
by  strong  fortifications  (ver.  5;  xxvi,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
xxvii,  11 ;  Zech.  ix,  3).  Our  knowIe«lge  of  its  condi- 
tion thenceforward  until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
depends  entirely  on  various  notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  but  some  of  these  notices  are  singularly  full, 
and  especially  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
fumbhes  us,  on  some  point.**,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  an- 
tiquity, excepting  Rome  and  Athens.    One  point  espe- 


cially arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its  splendid 
daughter,  Carthage,  employed  mercenary  soldiers  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  10,  11).  This  has  been  the  general  tendency  in 
commercial  cities  on  account  of  the  high  wag»  which 
may  be  obtained  by  artisans  in  a  thriving  community, 
com|)ared  with  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  soldier,  and  Tyre 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  demoralizing  temptation. 
In  its  service  there  were  Phoenicians  from  Arvad,  JBtbi- 
opians  obtained  through  the  commerce  of  Eg3'p€,  and 
hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  name  of  Persia  occurs  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature,  before  its  sons  founded  a  great  monarchy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Chaldiean  empire.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian  mercenary  sol- 
diers, Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  respecting  the 
trade  of  Tyre.  On  this  head,  without  attempting  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  a  few  leading  points  may  be  no- 
ticed. The  first  question  is  as  to  the  countries  from 
which  Tyre  obtained  the  precious  metals,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  (v,  22),  just  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  came 
from  Arabia  bv  the  Red  Sea.  See  Ophir.  Whether 
the  Arabian  merchants,  whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in 
Roman  classical  times  (Horace,  Od.  i,  29,  1),  obtaineil 
their  gi»ld  by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it 
was  the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain ;  but 
so  far  as  the  latter  alternative  is  ooncemed,  the  point 
will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  the  pnigresa  of  geological 
knowletlge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter  of 
the  world,  viz.  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where  the 
Phoenicians  had  established  their  settlement  of  Tar- 
shish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper,  we  should  have  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  obtained  from  the  valuable  mines  in 
Cyprus;  but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasie, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Ospian.  The  oountiy 
whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was  Palestine. 
It  mav  be  added  that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat 
country  to  Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity, 
as  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on 
the  west  of  the  river  Jordan  which  was  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial  city. 
The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  would  be 
somewhat  more  distant,  but  the  wheat  probably  came 
from  the  northern  part  of.Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine  oil,  honey,  and  balm,  but  not  wine 
apparently,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  grafies 
and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  11).  The  wijie  was  im- 
ported from  Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon, 
which  was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  country  ad- 
joining the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  but  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  itself  (see  Porter,  Uand' 
book  for  Syria,  ii,  495;  comp.  Atheiueus,  i,  51).  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and  rams  and 
goai£,  for  the  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was 
so  well  adapted.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  and 
doubtless  for  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell- 
fish, which  afterwards  became  such  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  Tyrians.  were  imported  from  the  Peloponnesus 
(comp.  the  Laconicas  purpura*  of  Horace,  (hL  ii,  18,  7, 
and  Pliny,  ix,  40).  Lastly,  from  Deilan,  in  the  Persian 
(julf.  an  inland  occupied  possibly  by  a  Phcenician  colony, 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must 
originally  have  been  obtained  from  India  (Ezek.  xxvii). 

See  CIOMMERCE. 

6.  When  the  iron  grasp  of  Assyria  began  to  relax,  the 
ChaldsBo- Egyptian  contest  brought  still  greater  miseries 
upon  that  unfortunate  Syro-Phoenician  coast,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, still  nominally  ruled  by  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians,  it 
would  appear,  had  allied  themselves  to  the  EgA'ptians 
who  under  Psammetichus  had  seized  upon  Philistia,and 
were  about  to  assist  Pharaoh-Necho  in  his  further  con- 
quest of  the  Tyro-Palestinian  states.  When,  therefore, 
at  Oirchemish,  the  Egyptians  bad  been  defeated  by  the 
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Chaldsaiu,  th«  latter  instantly  followed  up  their  vic- 
tory by  oocupyitig  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Phcenicia, 
and  selling  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  about  B.C.  605.  A  league  having  been  formed 
between  these  states  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  gave 
rise  to  a  new  Cbaldsan  expedition  against  them  under 
Nebuchadneaasar  (Jer.  xxv,  22 ;  xxvii,3 ;  xl vii,  4),  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  588)  and 
the  reduction  of  the  sea-coast,  except  Tyre.  For  thir- 
teen years  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  it  by  water  and  by 
laud,  but  with  what  degree  of  success  is  still  a  matter 
uf  debate.  Hitzig,  Gesenius,  Heeren,  Wiuer,  Kenrick, 
and  others  hold  that  the  siege  was  a  failure.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  fall  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  no  ancient 
history — neither  by  Joeephns,  nor  by  the  Tyrian  histo- 
rian Menander.  nor  by  Philostratus.  Berosus.  indeed, 
affirmed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  "subdued  all  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,"  but  Tyre  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Nay, 
Jerome  says  persons  who  had  examined  Greek  and 
PhoBfiiciatt  histories,  especially  the  writings  of  Nicolaus 
Damascenns,  find  no  mention  of  the  siege  at  all ,  but 
the  reply  of  the  father  is  only  a  retort  upon  the  perfi" 
dia  et  mendacia  of  profane  writers.  Jerome^s  own  as- 
sertion is,  **  Deus  pnedixerat,  hoc  sufficit."  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  to  be,  whether  the  oracle  of  Ezekiel 
implies  the  capture  of  Tyre.  The  most  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  this  siege  are  found  in  £zek.  xxvi,  7- 
12, 17 ;  xxviii,  2 ;  xxix,  18,  etc.  The  prophet's  lan- 
guage, "  Son  of  man,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus: 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled;  yet  he  had  no  wages,  nor  his  array,  for  Tyrus, 
fi>r  the  service  that  he  had  served  against  it.  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Gud,  Behold  I  will  give  the  land 
of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon ,  and 
he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and 
take  her  prey  ^  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army. 
I  have  given  him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labor  where- 
with he  served  against  it,  because  they  wrought  for  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God"  (xxix,  18-20),  would  seem  to  imply^ 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  failed;  that  his  army  had  put 
forth  all  its  energies,  till  ^  every  head  was  bald"  by  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  helmet,  and  "every  shoulder 
peeled"  by  the  hard  labor  of  the  trenches  and  siege- 
work,  but  that  he  had  been  disappointed ;  that  he  got 
**iio  wages;"  that  the  rich  booty  of  the  city  did  not  fall 
into  his  possession,  and  that  therefore  Egypt  was  to  af- 
ford him  compensation  "  as  a  spoil,"  "  a  prey,"  "  and 
wages  for  his  army."  But  surely  the  author  or  the  col- 
lector of  these  oracles  could  not  so  contradict  himself 
and  his  own  utterances  as  to  afiirm,  as  in  xxvi,  7-21, 
and  then  deny,  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  narrative  of  Berosus  and  Jerome  is  accepted  by 
Hovers  and  Ewald,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  Je- 
rome's statement  *'  quite  agrees  with  the  brief  words  of 
EzekieL"  It  may  also  be  replied,  with  Hilvemick, 
Uengstenberg,  Fairbaim,  and  others,  that  the  meaning 
is  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he  took  the  city,  yet 
foand  no  fitting  recompense,  as,  according  to  Jerome, 
the  inhabitants  had  removed  all  their  valuable  property 
to  the  island.  That  he  took  Palsetyrus  seems  certain, 
though  there  is  no  proof  of  Jerome's  assertion  that,  in 
his  assault  upon  the  island,  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
dam,  and  had  erected  warlike  engines  on  it.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  Tyre  made  submission  to  the  Chaldsean  king. 
Many  of  the  Tyrian  royal  family  resided  afterwards  at 
Babyk>n,  perhaps  as  hostages,  and  several  of  them  were 
asked  by  the  Tyrians  at  different  times  and  crises  to 
come  and  reign  over  them.  These  facts  are  proofs  of 
the  Chaldean  conquest,  and  that  it  was  more  than  such 
a  capitulation  as  is  admitted  by  Niebuhr,  Dunker,  Ken- 
rick, and  others  (Niebuhr,  Ge»ch,  Assart  p.  216;  Dun- 
ker, Gesch.de$  AUerfkumSf  i,  172  ^  Kenrick,  Pkomiciaf  p. 
890 ;  see  Pusey,  On  Daniely  p.  288).  Moreover,  Isaiah, 
in  bis  oracle  against  Tyre,  specifically  declared  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  not  by  the  power  which  then 
threatened,  but  by  the  Cbaldsans,  a  people  ^^  formerly 


of  no  account"  (xxiii,  18).  The  more  detailed  predic- 
tions of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  were  delivered  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  later,  B.C.  688.  Tyre  was  not 
taken  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  captivity,  B.C. 
573,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  according  to 
Josephus,  after  its  foundation.  Its  destruction  then 
must  have  been  entire;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  led  into  captivity,  the  walls  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  it  was  made  a  "  terror"  and  a  desola- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  one  reason  assigned  by 
Ezekiel  for  the  destruction  of  this  proud  city  is  its  ex- 
ultation at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  "  1  shall  be 
replenished  now  she  is  laid  waste"  (xvi,  2).  This  clearly 
indicates  that  its  overthrow  was  posterior  to  that  event ; 
and  if  we  take  the  seventy  years  during  which  it  was 
predicted  by  Isaiah  (xxiii,  15)  that  Tyre  should  be  for- 
gotten to  denote  a  definite  term  (which  seems  the  most 
natural  sense),  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  rebuilt 
till  the  same  number  of  years  afler  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon.  That  it  was  continental  Tyre,  and 
not  insular  Tyre,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  the  siege  which  we  have 
given  us  by  Ezekiel  j  for  we  find  that  the  king  cast  up 
a  mound  against  it,  and  erected  engines  to  batter  down 
the  walls  (Ezek.  xxviii,  8-10).  But  that  the  city  on 
the  island  then  escaped  this  fate  is  manifest  from  the 
Phoenician  histories.  But  as  to  the  latter  also,  at  leavt 
a  show  of  submission,  if  not  a  subjection — leaving  the 
native  sovereigns  on  the  throne,  and  their  wealth  and 
naval  power  untouched  —  was  what  Nebuchadnezzar 
gained  when  he  ended  the  '^wagelcss"  siege  (comp. 
xxix,  17).  Once  more  Nebuchadnezzar  armed,  at  the  end 
of  this  war,  against  Egypt,  but  Pharaoh-Apries,  swift-> 
ly  marching  upon  Phcenicia,  subduing  it  and  destroying 
its  fleet,  prevented  this  expedition.  In  this  expedition 
Apries  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval  battle  with  Tyre, 
and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  though 
this  could  not  have  had  lasting  effects  (Herud.  ii,  161 ; 
Diod.  i,  68 ,  Movers,  D(U  phonizitcke  A  Uerthum,  ii,  451). 
The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  though  real,  ma^* 
have  been  light  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance ;  and 
it  mav  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Merbal,  a  subse- 
quent  Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to  Babylon  (Josephus, 
Cont,  Apian,  i,  21).  At  this  time  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Tyre  was  changed.  Ithobaal  had  been  followed  by 
Baal,  but  after  Baal  two  judges  (suffetes)  took  for  a  cer- 
tain  period  the  place  of  the  monarch.  We  hear  of  in- 
ternal commotions — natural  enough  in  a  country  and 
city  upon  which  calamity  after  calamity  had  fallen  in 
so  short  a  time ,  and  the  existence  of  two  parties  in  the 
commonwealth  that  looked  respectively  to  Chaldsea  and 
to  Egypt  could  not  but  foster  those  internal  dissensions. 
In  538,  while  Eiromus  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrian 
or  Phoenician  affairs,  Cyrus  captured  Babylon,  and  thus 
became  master  also  of  Phoenicia,  which  had  reverted  to 
this  power.  At  that  time  Sidon,  being  made  the  royal 
residence,  again  resumed  the  hegemony. 

7.  During  the  Persian  doroiiuition  the  Tyrians  were 
subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and  may  have  given 
him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  sub< 
mitted  to  the  Persians  without  striking  a  blow ;  perhaps 
through  hatred  of  the  Chaldees,  perhaps  solely  from 
prudential  motives.  But  their  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian king  was  not  slavish.  Thus,  when  Cambyses  or- 
dered them  to  join  in  an  expedition  against  Carthage, 
they  refused  compliance,  on  account  of  their  solemn  en- 
gagements and  parental  relation  to  that  colony;  and 
Cambyses  did  not  deem  it  right  to  use  force  towards 
them  (Herod,  iii,  19).  Afterwards  they  fought  with  Per- 
sia against  Greece,  and  furnished  vessels  of  war  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  (ibid,  vii,  98); 
and  Map^n,  the  son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned 
among  those  who,  next  to  the  commanders,  were  the 
most  renowned  in  the  fleet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
at  this  time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in  power 
to  Sidon.  These  two  cities  were  less  than  twenty  Eng- 
lish miles  distant  from  each  other;  and  it  is  easy  to 


DmniM,  or  circle,  irf  the  on- 
pirc!  and  up  to  Ihc  time  of 
Xerxe*  Ihe  relBtions  bMwKU 
the  cunqueror*  and  tbc  cun- 
quered  were  at  a  perfecdy 
(Wendly  nature.  But  when 
thia  king,  during  hu  <ireek 
inrasion,  had  managed  tu  ile- 
alniT  the  Iiighly  prized  PIhb- 
niciau  fleet  almoM  coiaplete- 
Ir,  and  Hi  thii  calamity  add- 
ed galling  measure*  and  h 
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people! 
that  they  look  pan,  under 
Sidiin'i  leadership,  in  the  le- 
volt  of  Egypt  agUDH  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  and  Ochua, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4ih 
century,  which  eiMled  moat 
diaa»tn™»ly  for  the  whole 
country,  and  particularly  roc 
Sidon,  which,  wealth  and  all, 
wag  Hred  bv  ila  own  inhab- 
re  afterward*  (3o0) 
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Modem  Tyre. 

cnnoeive  that  in  the  course  of  ceiituriea  iheir  relative 
imponance  might  Hucluate,  aa  would  be  very  possible 
ill  modern  times  with  two  neii^hborin);  cities,  such,  for 
vxample,  as  Liverpool  and  Hancheeier.  It  ia  posu- 
ble,  aUu,  that  'i'rre  may  have  been  serioiiBly  weilEened 
br  its  lung  struce'e  against  Nebuchadneiur.  Uiuler 
ii'iim  supplied  «^edar- 
'uihling  of  the  seeotul 
'lemple;  and  this  wood  was  aent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  anit 
theiicG  10  Jerusalem,  ai  had  been  the  case  with  the  ma- 
terials for  the  tint  Temple  in  the  lime  of  Solomon  (Kzra 
iii,  7).  Under  the  Versi■n^  likewise,  Tyre  wa»  viBiled 
by  a  historian,  from  whom  wb  might  have  derived  val- 
uable infuntulion  respecting  its  condition  (Hemd.ii,  44). 
Hut  the  information  actually  suf^lied  by  him  is  scanty, 
as  the  raotire  of  his  vovage  seems  to  have  been  solely 
h>  visit  the  celebrated  temple  of  Melkarth  (the  I'bce- 
nician  HerGulea),  which  was  situated  in  the  island,  and 
was  highly  venerated.  He  gives  no  details  as  lo  the 
city,  and  merely  n|iecine«  two  columns  which  he  ob- 
served in  the  temple,  one  of  gold  and  ihe  other  of  em- 
erald; or,  rather,  as  is  reasonably  conjoctureil  by  Sir 
Uardiner  Wilkinson,  of  green  glass  (Rawlinson,  Htrodo- 
liit,  ii,  8 1,  B3),  Under  the  successive  Persian  rulers  Phcs- 
nicia  was  allowed  (o  retnin  many  of  ita  national  insii 
tutions.  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  i 
return  fur  which  it  paid  a  comparatively  small  tax  and 
placed  its  again  powvrfrd  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  Che 
cnnquemrs,  who  entirelv  lacked  that  most  vital  element 
of  naval  power.  Together  with  Philistia  and  Cypni\ 
it  waa  incorporated  under  Oariua  Uystaspis  iu  the  fifth 


8.  It  was  in  conaequence 
this  contumacy' that  Tvre 
u  assailed  for  the  third 
ne  by  a  great  conqueror: 
III  if  some  uncertainty  hangs 
'er  the  siege  by  Kebuchad- 
>zzaT,  the  results  of  rhe  siege 
r  AlexatHler  were  clear  and 
undeniable.     It  was  esaenlial 

plans  that  the  IlHBnician  fleet 

that  be  should  not  be  liable 
throughihcirlHistiliiylohai-e 


lie.  All  the  r»t  of  ihem,  including  Armdus, 
Byblus,  and  Sidon.  complied  with  his  demands,  and  the 
seamenoflhose  cities  in  the  Persian  fleet  brought  away 
their  ships  to  join  him.  T}re  alone,  calculating  pnib. 
ablv  at  fliat  on  the  support  oT  those  se 
admit  him  within  its  walls;  and  then  i 
able  siege  which  lasted  seven  months. 
of  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  ach 
Alexander  up  to  that  lime  had  attempted.  At  thai 
time  Tyre  was  siiuiled  on  an  idand  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland ;  "  it  was  completely  surrounded  by 
prodigicms  walls,  the  hiftiesi  porlion  of  which  on  the 
side  frunting  Ihe  mainland  reached  a  height  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  tifty  ftel;'  and,  niitwlihiiiand- 
ing  his  persevering  el^^^rt^"he  could  nol  have  succeetl- 
ed  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor  of  Tyre  to  ihe  iionh 
had  not  been  blwkaded  by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  lo 
Ihe  south  by  the  l*htenicians.  Moreover,  owing  to  in- 
lernal  disturbances,  Canhage  was  unable  to  afford  any 
assistance  lo  ils  parent  slaie.  Fiir  seven  months  Tyre 
sustained  one  of  the  most  remarkable  siege*  ever  re- 
corded (RC.  382).  Palieiynia  having  been  raiedio  Ihe 
grounil,  the  island-city  was  connected  by  Ibe  conquemr 
with  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  mole,  which,  once 
destroved,  had  to  be  reconstructed  eniirely  anew.  An 
immci'iM  fleet  was  collected,  the  ablest  engineen  vt 
PhiBnicin  and  Cvpnis  exercised  all  their  skill  on  the 


the  means  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Trrius  wi 
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cunnliifi  u  they  i 

to  the   baivEen     At  lul  Tj- 

doublt  attack,  and,  proraked  by  their  desperate  re«>t- 

ance  even  afwr  ihe  (own  waa  already  taken,  the  enl- 


iiihabitanu.  In  accordance  witb  the  bartumuii  policy 
of  ancient  timee,  80,000  of  its  iuhaiiitanta,  incluJini; 
BlBvea,  free  female*,  and  tVee  children,  were  euhl  ai  slavei 
(Arrian,  iv,S4,9;  Uiodonis,  irii,  46).  Alexander  re- 
|ilacnl  the  papula)  ion  by  new  ciiloniMi,  chiefly  Carian), 
aiid  soon  again  ihe  exceptionally  favnnble  poritioii  of 
the  place  regained  for  it  part  ar  ite  ancieiiC  pnwperity, 
ihoufch  its  trade  ia  Mid  lo  have  auffered  by  the  viciiiity 
and  rivalry  of  Alexandria. 

9.  Pitilemy  had,  alter  Alexander'a  death,  annexed 
Phonicia  to  hiB  kingdom ;  but  when,  in  aCSI5,Aii- 
tiK"iiua  relumed  from  ItabyUiDia,  he  eanly  expelled  his 
garmmiA  frnm  all  the  Phcenician  dties  uve  Tyre,  which 
only  lurrendereil  after  an  ei|;hieen  monthii'  aiege.  The 
boiiniiariea  of  iu  lerritary  at  that  period  were:  Sarepta 
to  [be  north,  the  "Tyrian  Ladder''  lo  the  mulh,  and 
Keiles  and  Baka  iu  Galilee  to  the  east.  Under  the 
Blacediinian  HicceHora  of  Alexander,  it  abated  the  fori- 
UIIC4  of  the  Seleucidic,  who  beetowed  an  it  manv  privl- 
lepe-i  •    ■  ■■...- 


a  Viiienician  and  Greek  inscriptiun  (Eckhcl,  |  the  '1 


ing  it  be  uys  that  the  circuiDference  of  the  city  proper 
(i.  e.  the  city  an  the  peniiiiula)  was  lurenty-ttvo  audia, 
while  that  of  the  whale  citv,  inclndiu);  I'alctyrua,  waa 
nineteen  Koman  mike  (llul.  Nal.  v,  17).  The  accounia 
uf  Strabo  and  I'liny  have  a  peculiar  intereat  in  thie  re- 
aped, that  the;-  tend  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city 
muat  have  been  when  riMtcil  by  Chriat  (ftlalt.  xv,  SI ; 
Mark  vii,  ii4).  It  waa  peHiaps  more  populuiu  than  Je- 
niaalem;  and  if  lo,  it  waa  undoubtedly  the  largeat  city 
which  be  is  known  lo  have  viwied.  It  waa  nut  much 
nMre  than  thirty  milea  distant  from  Kaiarclh.  where 
Chriat  mainly  lived  aa  a  carpenter's  ■i>n  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  (UatLii,  23;  iv,  12,  IS,  IS;  Mark 
vi,  S).  We  may  readily  conceive  (hat  he  may  often 
have  gone  lo  Tyre  while  yet  unknown  Iu  the  world; 
and,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  ex- 
tent tn  which  Ihe  Greek  language  waa  likely  to  be 
■poken  at  Naaareth,  at  'I'yre  and  in  its  neighborhood 
there  must  have  been  excellent  tq>portunilies  fiT  con- 
vemtiun  in  that  language,  with  which  lis  aeeois  to 
have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii,  36).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod a  Christian  comniuiiily  waa  formed  there  (Acts  xxi, 
3,  T).  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  binhopric, 
and  Canlus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  ia  named  as  having  been 
at  the  Council  of  Cieaarea  towards  the  close  uf 


ry  (Reland.  Pulatlmi,  p.  1054). 
ror  a  long  time  Tyre  retained  her  manufactures 
and  trade,  thnugh  a  mere  shadow  of  what  these  once 
had  been.  Chietly  with  regard  to  her  dyeing  prudnee 
llxiriaii  granted  Tyre  the  title  of  melmpulis,  and  it 
formed  the  prindpal  naval  alatiun  on  (he  Tyrian  coast. 
Once  again  it  waa  flred  in  A.D.  lV3,when  it  took  part 
with  Scptimlus  Severus  sgainst  I'esceimius  Niger  in 
their  eonteat  for  the  crown,  and  ijeverus  gratefully 
bestowed  upon  the  place,  which  he  peopled  with  his 
third  legion,  the  title  of  colony  and  Ihe  Jus  Italicum. 
Such  was  iu  elastic  vitality  that  at  the  time  of  Con- 
*  agsip  equalled  all  the  Eastern  cities  in 
1  commercial  pmeperity.  Jerome,  in  Ihe 
calls  it  Ihe  noblest  and  most  beautiful  city 
if  Phoaiicia,  and  expresses  his  astunishmeiit  at  the  ap- 
>Brent  nonfulHlment  of  the  prophecy  which  threatened 
IS  eternal  desolation  (•■ '  Arc  ail^eaberis  alirn'  videtur 
facere  quBstioncm,  qi 


II  sit  Bdiltcsta?  qi 


V  religion 


Creek  Coin  ot  Tyre, 
/t-irrr.  .Wmmorn*  Vtl.  iii.  S'9.  etc;  Gcsenlua,  Monum.    ' 
J-iiTK.  p.  26^-264.  and  Tab.  34).  < 

10.  Itevond  this  nothing  particular  is  known  of  Tyre  | 
fmm  thia  time  forth  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  i 
R,iaie — with  which  emiurePbianicia  had  been  inoorpo-    1 

fnt*il  together  with  Syria  by  Pnmpey— when  Caswus    hodie  eemimus  Phcet 
iliriiled  Syria  into  amall  provinces  and  aold  them  eep-    msm  civitoiem"). 
araiely.     Tyre  for  a  short  period  thus '  "    ■      "^     --'    -     - 

pality  again  with  a  king  of  her  own.    Umler  the  Ko-   ■ 
nuns  it  thus  at  fint  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  ftee- 
■Inm;  rerJueephustttentionathat  when  Cleopatra  press- 
e>l  Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  a  gift  of  I'hiE-    I 
nician  anil  Jewish  territory  which  he  made  lo  her,  he  ,  Oina 
steadily  refused,  knowing  them  lo  have  been  "free  ci  „    „ 

ies  froii)  their  ancestors"  (.If)'.  IV,  4, 1).  Subsequenlly, '  totally  sup]^nted  the  language  of  ChrisL  In  Syria 
h'lwever,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  the  East  (A.D.  \  there  are  only  three  villsges  where  Syiiac  [or  Aramaic) 
^)>.  he  ia  said  to  have  deprived  the  two  cities  of  their  is  the  vernacular  language.  In  Paleuiue  it  is  not  the 
liberties  fur  acdiiinua  conduct  (fionXWoro,  Dion  Cas-  language  of  a  single  native;  and  in  Jerusalem,  to  a 
siia.  Ixiv,  7).  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  .  stranger  who  un<ler»lands  what  is  involved  in  Ihin  mo- 
of  Augustus  was  undeniably  great.  Strabo  pves  an  ac-  mcnious  revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
CTiuni  of  it  at  that  period  (xvi,  2, 33),  and  speaks  of  the  I  all  sounds  lo  hear  ilie  muezzin  daily  call  UiihanimrdanB 
great  wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  ilyes  of  the  eel-  '  to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  of  Mohammed  with- 
ebrateil  Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  '  in  the  sacred  precincts  where  unce  stood  Ihe  Temple 


Arabian  revolution  under  Mohammei 

V.  633-638  all  Syria  and  Paleati 

the  Dead  .Sea  to  Anlioch,  were  conquered  by  ll 

This  conquest  waa  so  complete  that 


b  has  given 


jxiTacted'fmm  shell-tbih  found  on  the  coast,  belonging  i 
lo  a  speciea  of  the  genus  Murex.  In  the  days  of  Kze-  |  (As 
kitl.tlie  Tyriaiis  had  imported  purple  from  the  Pelopon-  i  Si/i 
iiesns;  but  they  had  since  learned  to  extract  Ihe  dye  I  did 
f.,r  themselves:'  and  Ihev  had  the  advantage  of  having  tial 
adapted  for  this  purpose    to  i 


m  those  on  the  Lacedasmonian  coast  (Pausi 

iii,  21, 6).     Strabo  adds  that  the  great  number  of  dye-  j  to  ei 

ing-works  rendered  the  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  of    the  i 

](nine_wbich  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  in  |  dan 
a  prosperoiTa  fortilied  city  of  limited  area,  in  which  j  or  lo 
■  ■  ■     high.    Pliny  the  Klder  gives  ail-  ' '  '" 


which  Christ  worshipped  i 

he  Syriac  language,  see  Porter,  llimdboat /or 
«d  I'lilfitinr,  ii,  561.)  Hut  even  this  conquest 
ause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  esscn- 
lilions  on  which  peace  waa  granteil  to  Tyre,  as 
Syrian  cities,  were  the  payment  of  a  ]iull-tax, 
pition  to  give  board  and  loilglng  for  three  days 
Moslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a  peculiar  dress, 
istuon  of  Moslems  into  Ihe  churches,  the  doing 
Ih  all  crosses  and  all  sounds  of  belli-,  the  avoid- 
.1  insulting  expressions  lowanis  ihe  Sluhammc- 
i^on,  and  Ihe  pruhibilion  to  ride  on  horseback 
Id  new  churches  (see  Weil,  Grtrh.  dtr  Chnlifnt, 
■'  "le  of  these  conditions  were  bumilialing 


dilional  informalioD  respecUng  Ihe  city,  for  iu  deacrib- 1  and  Dearly  bean-bKiking)  bul  if  subtoitted  to,  th*  Uvea 


pcrial  dyeing  minuriciury  U  CDDstaiitinople,  Tyre  yet 
nuiaed  bet  ancient  celebrity  fur  her  purple,  which  wu 
impotted  JDIo  Lnmbardy  at  the  lime  or  Charlemagne. 
Under  the  calipba  it  enjoyed  th«  benellM  ol  a  mild  and 
enlightened  dumininn,  and  during  ihe  cruaades  was 
much  admired  bulh  Tor  its  natural  beauty  and  its  fine 
ediScea  and  its  generally  prueperoua  aspect.  It  again 
had  at  that  time  to  auMain  a  lung  aiege,  but  dually  sur- 
rendered (1124),  and  was  made  ■□  archlHshopiic,  b«- 
UDwed  fuur  years  afterwards  up«i  William  of  Tyre,  the 
chronicler  of  the  cruudes.  la  August,  1192,  it  waa 
Rxed  as  the  rtorthem  boundary  of  the  Christian  lerri- 
toriea  in  Palegline,  and  continued  to  flourish,  chiefly 
through  the  Venetian  trade,  as  ■  oomiDercial  city  until 
the  conquest  ol  Syria  by  Selim  I  in  1516,  fram  which 
lime  furth  its  decline,  further  aided  by  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  and  the  route  to  Asia  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  been  rapid  and  complete. 

IV.  FiaaU  Cindiliun.— la  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
cenUiry  Tyre  was  visited  by  Kt  John  Maundeville,  who 
nya,  speaking  of  "Tyre,  which  ia  now  called  SOr,  here 
waa  oucB  a  great  and  goodly  city  of  the  Cbristianaj 
but  the  Saracens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part,  and 
they  guard  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the  Chris- 
titnt'IWnghl,E<irisTrai!rUi«Palitli«t,p.\il).  About 
1610-11  it  was  visited  by  Sandys,  who  said  uf  it, "  But 
this  once  famous  Tyre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap 
of  ruins;  yet  have  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  in- 
struct the  pensive  beholder  with  their  exemplify  frail- 
ty. It  hath  two  harbors,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
fairest  and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which  the 

the  decavi  of  the  ciiy"  (Purchas,  PiL/Hmt,  ii,  1393). 
Towards  the  dose  uf  the  same  century,  in  ii;97,  Haun- 
drell  ssys  of  it, "  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turk- 
ish csstle,  besides  which  there  is  nothing  here  but  a 
mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillan,  vaults,  etc,  there 
being  not  so  much  as  an  entire  house  left  Its  present 
inhabitants  are  only  a  few  pi>or  wretches  that  harbor  in 
vaults  and  auhsist  upon  fishing"  (see  Karris,  Vogajn 
and  Triivdi,  ii,846).  Lastly, without  quoting  si  length 
Dr.  Kichard  Pococke,  who  in  1737-40  staled  (see  vol.  x 
of  Pinkertun.V'oyo^  avl  Tratdi,  p.  470)  that,  except 
some  janizaries,  there  were  few  other  inhabitants  in  the 
cilf  than  two  or  three  Ubrialian  families,  the  words  of 
llasseliiuist,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  may  be  recorded,  as 
they  mark  the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  Tvre 
seems  to  hsve  reached.  He  was  there  in  May,  1751, 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  his  visit:  "  We  followed  the  ses-  , 
(bore  .  .  .  and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Zur,  wliere  , 
we  lay  all  night.    None  of  these  ciUes,  which  formerly  ' 


0  TYKE 

were  famous,  ue  so  totally  ruined  as  this  except  Troy. 
Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  ■  tniaer^te  village, 

Itert  art  obuul  (ra  BiAuAifoJiU,  Turia  ami  Ciriitiaiit, 
who  lire  bff_fi3hiJt^^  (  Voyaprt  OJtd  TraveU  in  tlU  Lenft* 
[Lond,  1766]).  A  slight  change  for  the  belter  hecan 
>uou  after.     Volney  stales  that  in  17C6  the  Aletawileh 

twenty  feel  high,  which  existed  when  he  visi:ed  Tyro 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  that  time  Volney 
estimated  the  population  at  fifty  or  aixty  poor  fain- 
ilies.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
has  been  a  partial  revival  of  prosperity.  But  it  hu 
been  visited  at  different  times  during  the  last  tbiitj 
yeara  by  Biblical  scholars,  such  as  Kobinson,  Stanley 
(£uu>  and  Pal.  p.  2T0J,  and  Kenan  {Leatr  in  the  J/as- 
ilrur,  July  II,  1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of 
latiou.     Mr.  Porter,  who  i*- 


ral  VI 


d  had  m 


jn,  auted  in  1858  tliat  "the 
modem  town,  or  rather  village,  contains  fnmi  3000  tu 
4000  iuhibitsnts,  about  one  half  being  Metawileb,  and 
the  other  Christiaiu"  (Ha^lbemk,  p.  391).  They  are 
living  among  the  broken  ruins  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, eking  out  a  scanty  livelihood  upon  insigiiJAcant 
exports  of  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  wood.     The 


unded  ui 


leSftr 


in  17G6,  and  suflereil  very  considerably  during  the  earth- 
quake in  1837.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  cathedral 
church  probably  enclose  ihe  bones  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  and  of  Origen.  About  one  and  a  half 
mile  distant  from  Tyre  is  the  sn-called  Tomb  of  Hi- 
ram, an  immense  Barco[}hagus  of  limestone,  popularly 
supposed  to  contain  the  corpse  of  that  king.     See  Hi- 


The  present  eiiy  lies  only  upon  the  eastern  part  of 

the  island,  on  the  junction  of  the  island  and  isthmui.. 

The  houses 

are  mcmtly  mere  hovela,  one  story 

hiKh, 

with  fiat  roofs;  and  Ihe  streets  are  uurow,  cr 

ook^l. 

prid*. 

of- India'  t 

gardens  thn 

w  over  the  pUin  an  Oriental  charm 

O.W 

of  Ihe  best 

given 

bv  Dr.  Hob 

nson,  who  spent  a  Sabbalh  there  i 

1B38 

{Bibl.  &*.  Ui,  395) :  "  I  continued  mv  walk."  sa 

■s  he. 

•along  the 

^ore  of  the  peninsula,  part  of  which 

except  as  '  a  place  to  spread  nets 

upon.' 

musing  upon  the  ptide  and  fall  of  ancient  Tyre. 

Here 

was  the  littl 

e  isle,  once  covered  by  her  palaces  a 

her  Ueeta;   but,  alas!  thy  riches  a 

d  thy 

fame,  thy  m 

tMhy 

iu  thee— where  are  "they?    tyre  has  indeed  b 

ecoaw 

BalaB  of  Tyr*  on  the  Kslulsnd. 
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TYROPOEON 


like  '  the  top  of  a  rock.*  The  sole  tokens  of  her  more 
ancient  splendor — columns  of  red  and  gray  granite, 
eumetimes  forty  or  fifty  heaped  together,  or  marble  pil- 
lars— ^lie  broken  and  strewed  beneath  the  waves  in  the 
miiUt  of  the  sea;  and  the  hovels  that  now  nestle  upon 
a  portion  of  her  site  present  no  contradiction  of  the 
dread  decree, '  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more.' " 

The  downfall  and  permanent  desolation  of  Tyre  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  accomplishments  of  prophecy 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit.  The  sins  which 
sealed  iu  ruin  were,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
these:  ** Because  that  Tyrus  hath  said  against  Jerusa- 
lem, Aha,  she  is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  she  is  turned  unto  me :  1  shall  be  replenished,  now 
she  is  laid  waste"  (Ezek.  xx vi,  2).  "  Because  thine  heart 
is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  god,  I  sit  in  the 
seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas*^  (xxviii,  2).  "  The 
children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem 
hare  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians,  that  ye  might  remove 
them  far  from  their  border"  (Joel  iii,  6). 

V.  Literature. — See,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
above,  Cellarii  Noiif,  ii,  381  sq.;  Hengstenberg,  De  Re- 
bus Syriorum  (Berol.  1832) ;  Khyner,  IM  Tyro  (Basil 
1715);  Camenz,Z>€  Nave  Tyria  (Viteb.  1714);  Smith, 
Did.  ofCloM.  Geoff,  s.  v. ;  Poulan  de  Bossay,  Recherches 
9iir  Tyie  (  Paris,  1864) ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i, 
2^  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  zu  Jesa.  i,  707  sq. ;  Wilson, 
JAimis  of  the  Bibk,  n,  229 ;  BUdeker,  Palestine,  p.  426  sq. ; 
Kid^away.  The  Lords  Land,  p.  604  sq. 

TYR£,  Council  of.  The  Arians,  through  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  obtained  the  convocation  of  this  council 
from  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  335,  under  pretext 
of  thereby  healing  the  divisions  which  existed  among 
the  bishops;  but  their  real  intention  was  to  oppress 
Athanasius.  The  bishops  who  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend were  selected  by  the  Eusebian  party,  and  came 
from  Egypt,  Liby«^  Asia,  and  most  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. The  most  noted  were  Marius  of  Chalcedon, 
Theognis  of  Nicsca,  Ursaces  of  Singedunuro,  and  Yalens 
of  Mui^ia;  in  all  about  sixty  Arian  bishops  attended. 
There  were  also  a  few  bishops  present  who  were  not  of 
t  he  Eusebian  faction,  as  Maximus  of  Jerusalem,  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  Alexander  of  Thessalonica,  etc  Con- 
stantine sent  the  count  Dionysius  to  keep  order,  who, 
aa  the  event  showed,  was  completely  devoted  to  the 
Eusebian  cause,  and  by  his  violence  destroyed  all  lib- 
erty of  debate. 

Athanasius,  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  emperor, 
came  to  the  council,  attended  by  forty-nine  Egyptian 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Potaroon  and  Papbnutius. 
No  accusation  was  brought  against  Athanasius  on  ac- 
mont  of  his  faith ;  but  he  was  arraigned  for  having 
killed  a  Meletian  bishop  named  Arsenius,  and  for  hav- 
ing forcibly  broken  into  a  church  while  l8chyrus,a  pre- 
tended priest,  was  celebrating ;  and  for  having  over- 
turned the  altar  and  broken  the  sacred  chalice.  He 
-was  made  to  stand  as  a  criminal,  while  Eiuebius  and 
the  others  sat  as  his  judges,  against  which  treatment 
Potaroon  of  Heraclea  made  a  vehement  protest,  heap- 
ing reproaches  upon  Eusebius.  From  the  very  first  the 
Egyptian  bishops  protested  against  the  proceedings; 
but  their  objections  were  not  heeded.  Sozomen  says 
that  Athanasius  appeared  frequently  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  defended  himself  admirably,  listening  quietly 
to  all  the  calumnious  accusations  brought  against  him, 
and  replying  with  patience  and  wonderful  sagacity. 
However,  hia  enemies,  not  contented  with  the  charges 
which  they  had  already  brought  against  him,  dared 
to  impeach  his  purity,  and  introduced  into  the  council 
a  debauched  woman,  whom  they  had  bribed  to  assert 
that  she  had  been  ravished  by  him.  The  utter  false- 
hood of  the  charge  was,  however,  triumphantly  proved ; 
for  Athanasius  having  depnted  one  of  his  priests,  named 
Thirooteus,  to  reply  for  him,  the  woman,  who  was  igno- 
rant even  of  the  person  of  the  holy  bishop,  mistaking 
lliinDoCeus  for  him,  declared  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  offered  violence  to  her  at  such  a  time  and  place. 


Neither  were  his  accusers  more  successful  in  their  en^ 
deavor  to  fix  upon  him  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  their  false  statements,  appeared  before 
the  council  alive.  Foiled  in  both  these  infamous  at- 
tempts, the  Arians  were  filled  with  fury,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  offer  violence  to  him,  in  which,  however,  they 
were  prevented  by  the  ofiicers  of  Constantine.  Noth- 
ing now  remained  but  the  charge  of  having  broken  the 
chalice,  and  there  being  no  proof  ready,  and  the  clerg}' 
of  the  countrv  where  the  offence  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  having  solemnly  sworn  to  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  make  inquiry  on  the 
spot  (in  the'Mareotis),  compo<«ed  of  the  most  decided  of 
his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  Athanai<ius,  seeing  that 
his  condemnation,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  was  resolved, 
withdrew  from  Tyre.  The  deputies,  upon  their  return, 
declared  that  they  had  found  the  charge  correct ;  and 
upon  this  statement,  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced, on  the  plea  of  his  having  been  convicted  of  a 
part  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him.  More  than 
fifty  bishops  protested  against  the  acts  of  this  assembly. 
See  Mansi,  Condi,  ii,  485;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils, 
s.  V.    See  Athanasius. 

Tyr'ian  (Ti'/oiov),  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Tyre  (Eccles.  xlvi,  18).  The  corresponding  Heb. 
word  ('^'^iS,  Tsori)  is  rendered  by  the  indirect  phrase 
"of  Tyre"  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Kings  vii,  14;  1  Chron.  xxii, 
4;  2  Chron.  ii,  14;  Ezra  iii,  7;  Neh.  xiii,  16),  and  so 
likewise  the  Greek  (1  Esdr.  v,  55 ;  2  Mace  iv,  10 ;  Acta 
xii,  20). 

TyximmaB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  friend  of 
Ulysses,  with  whom  the  latter  lived  while  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Troy  to  Epinis  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  war.  Tyrimmas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  Erippe, 
whom  Ulysses  loved,  and  by  whom  he  begot  a  son, 
Euryalus. 

TyriUB  (i.  e.  the  Tyrian),  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
an  epithet  of  Hercules,  as  adored  in  Cyprus. 

Tyrdn^s  Dri  (new  soldiers  of  God),  a  name  given, 
in  the  early  Church,  to  catechumens,  by  Tertullian  (De 
Pctnifent.  c.  6)  and  Augustine  {De  Fide  ad  Catechu- 
men, ii,  1),  because  they  were  just  entering  upon  that 
state  which  made  them  soldiers  of  God  and  candi- 
dates of  eternal  life.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq,  bk.  x, 
ch.i,§l. 

TyropCBOn  (^vpovoiutv,  of  the  cheese-makers'),  the 
name  of  a  valley  {^apa^)  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  only 
by  Josephus,  who  says  that  the  city  "was  built,  one 
quarter  facing  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  an 
intervening  valley,  at  which  over  against  each  other  the 
houses  terminated."  Again, "  The  valley  of  the  T}to- 
pceon,  which,  I  have  said,  divided  the  hill  of  the  upper 
town  from  that  of  the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam, 
...  a  fountain  whose  waters  are  sweet  and  copious" 
{War,  V,  4,  1).  He  also  tells  us  that  the  "other  hill, 
called  Akra,  which  sustained  the  lower  city,"  lay  oppo- 
site to  Mount  Moriah,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
"  another  broad  valley ;"  and,  further,  that  the  whole 
city,  situated  on  these  two  hills,  "  lay  over  against  the 
Temple  in  the  manner  of  a  theatre"  (^Ant.  xv,  11,  6). 
Notwithstanding  this  repeated  and  seemingly  definite 
notice,  the  position  of  the  valley  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Dr.  Robinson,  in  acconlance  with  his  theory  of  the 
site  of  Akra  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Je- 
rusalem in  general,  maintains  that  it  is  the  small  valley 
on  the  north  of  Zion;  and  the  English  engineers  have 
determined  that  this  chasm,  although  now  inconsidera- 
ble, was  formerly  much  deeper,  being  filled  up  with  the 
nibbish  of  ages.  Most  archajologists,  however,  have  re- 
garded the  "Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers"  as  identical 
with  the  conspicuous  and  important  one  leading  from 
the  Damascus  gate  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  in  all 
ages  has  been  the  principal  drain  of  the  intenial  waters 
of  the  city  (Thomson,  Land  and  Hook,  ii,  470;  Pierotti, 
Jerusalem  Restored,  i,  19).     See  Jkrusalem. 
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TynrhdnnB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale,  or  a  son  of  Telephus  and  Hiera, 
and  a  brother  of  Tarchon ;  or  a  son  of  Atys  and  Calli- 
thea,  and  brother  of  Lydus.  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  great  sea-shell  as  a  trumpet.  He 
colonized  that  part  of  Italy  named  after  him  at  the  time 
of  his  flight  from  MsBonia  because  of  starvation. 

TyrrhuB,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  chief 
shepherd  of  Latinus,  king  of  Italy.  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  beautiful  tame  deer  which  Silvia  nursed,  bathed, 
and  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  Fury  Alecto,  sent 
from  Tartarus,  chased  this  deer,  so  that  it  came  within 
reach  of  Ascanius,  who  wounde<l  it,  whereupon  it  fled 
towards  home.  The  angry  shephenl  and  his  sons,  and 
invi:(ibly  the  Furies  alno,  assembled  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants, and  this  was  popularly  assigned  as  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  war  which  ^Eneas  was  obliged  to  carry 
on  with  the  Latinians  in  Italv. 

Ty'^ms  (TJjOoc),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  two 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  well-known  city  of  Ttre  (q.  v.),  as  the  name  is 
usually  Anglicized,  but  ^  Tyrus"  in  the  A.  V.  in  certain 
passages  (Jer.  xxv,  22;  xxvii,  8;  xlvii,  4;  Ezek.  xxvi, 
2, 3,  4,  7, 15;  xxvii,  2,  3,  8, 32;  xxviii,  2, 12 ;  xxix,  18 ; 
Hos.  ix,  13 ;  Amos  i,  9, 10;  Zech.  ix,  2, 3;  2  Esilr.  i,  U  . 
Judith  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace,  v,  15 ;  2  Mace  iv,  18, 32, 44, 49). 

2.  A  place  described  by  Joseph  us  as  lying  "  between 
Arabia  and  Judtea,  beyond  the  Jonlan,  not  far  from  the 
country  of  Heshbon,"  where  Hyrcanus  built  a  strong 
castle,  of  a  sumptuous  character,  as  the  centre  of  his 
power  in  that  region  (/i »/.  xii,  4, 1 1).  It  has  been  iden- 
tified in  modern  times  with  the  magnificent  ruins  Arak 
el'Eaut'y  four  hours  from  Hesban,  which  Tristram  mi- 
nutely describes  as  corresponding  to  the  statements  of 
the  Jewish  historian  (Lone/  of  Israel,  p.  529). 

TYRUS,  Laddbr  of.    See  Ladder  of  Tyre. 

Tyson,  Michael,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  All -Saints,  Stamfonl,  Nov.  19, 
1740.  He  was  educated  at  I3enedict  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  hU  degrees;  that  of  A.B.  in 
1764,  A.M.  in  1767,  and  B.D.  in  1775.  After  taking  his 
bachelor's  degree,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1766  he  travelled  with  Mr.  Gough  (afterwards  the 
celebrated  antiquarian),  and,  alter  hia  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, and  in  1769  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1770  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Whitehall  Chapel ; 
and  in  1773  received  the  officially  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Huntingdon  from  his  father.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  bursar  of  the  college,  and  succeedeil  to  the  cure 
of  Su  Rencdict*s  Church,  Cambridge.  In  1776  he  be- 
came Whitehall  preacher,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented by  the  college  to  the  rectory  of  Lambourne,  near 
Ongar,  Esitex.  He  died  May  3, 1780.  Mr.  Tyson  wrote 
an  ode  On  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  [VttleSf  and  another, 
A  n  Ode  to  Peace,  He  was  also  an  excellent  draughts- 
man and  painter.     See  Chalmers,  Iiif»ff.  Dicf.  s.  v. 

TysaeiLB,  Peter,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1625 ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyck,  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  painters  of  his 
time.  He  was  made  director  of  the  Academv  at  Ant- 
werp  in  1661.  "His  compositions  are  copious  and  in-  | 
genious,  his  design  more  correct  than  is  usual  with  paint- , 
ers  of  his  country,  his  coloring  strong,  clear,  and  harmo- 
nious." He  died,  acconUng  to  best  authorities,  in  1692. 
Among  his  works  most  worthy  of  notice  are.  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St,  Benedict,  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  Brussels : — 
The  CrueiJixionySLt  the  Church  of  the  Barefooted  Carmel- 
ites : — T/ie  A  saumptum  of  the  Virgin^  Church  of  St.  James, 
Antwerp.    See  Spooner,  biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Tsachlrner,  Hkinkich  (iottmrb,  a  (rerman  the- 
ologian and  orator,  was  bom  Nov.  14, 1778,  at  Mitweida, 
in  Saxony.  He  graduated  at  Leipsic,  and  in  Februar}", 
1800,  became  an  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty  at 
Wittenberg.    His  lectures  were  principally  concerned 


with  empirical  psychology,  and  ^neldcd  fmit  in  the 
works  Ijeben  v,  Ende  merhi,  Selbttmorder  neUf  A  fJtamiL 
if  A.  d,  Sdbstiiwrd  (1805)  :—Ueber  d,  moral  IruKJerenfiM- 
mtts: — and  Venoand/schajl  d,  Tugenden  und  Laster.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Manchart  in  the  publicaticNi 
of  the  Neue*  Repert,f,  empir,  P^chologie,  In  1801  the 
sickness  of  his  father  called  him  awav  from  the  univer- 
sity,  and  he  became  first  assistant,  and,  after  the  decease 
of  his  father,  deacon  at  Mitweida.  At  that  time  he  be- 
gan a  history  of  apologetics,  but  published  only  one  vol- 
ume  (Leips.  1805).  In  the  same  year  he  was  receive*! 
into  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1809 
he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  with  a  temporary  intenruption  occasioned  by  the 
war  of  deliverance  from  French  domination,  in  which 
he  served  as  chaplain  and  gained  the  decoration  of  the 
green  cross  (1813).  The  literary  fraitage  of  his  cam- 
paign is  contained  in  the  volume  Ueber  den  Krieg,  etc 
(Leips.  1815).  He  died  Feb.  17, 1823,  regretted  by  the 
whole  cf>mmunity  of  Lei{)sic. 

Tzschirner's  theologicid  tenden<7  was  that  known  in 
his  day  as  lestheticism,  whose  aim  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  rationalism  and  snpranaturalisro.  He  regarded 
Christianity  as  being  in  its  nature  a  religion  of  reason, 
though  introduced  by  a  supernatural  revelation.  See 
Btiefe^  vermd.  durch  Reinhards  Gettdndnitte  (Leips. 
181 1 ),  and  Brief e  tines  Deufschen  an  Ckaltaubriandy  etc, 
published  by  Krag.  His  Dogmatik  (published  by  Hase, 
Leips.  1829)  is  non-committal,  and  contents  itself  with 
merely  stating  the  differences  of  the  two  g^reat  opposing 
schools  of  thought  in  Protestant  theology  (see  Rohr. 
KrU.  Prediger-Bibliothek,  x,  1).  He  was  rather  a  his- 
torian than  a  systematic  theologian,  and  dis]K>8ed  to 
hide  himself  behind  his  work.  He  added  the  two  tinal 
volumes  to  Schrockh's  Church  History  since  the  Refor- 
mation; but  his  principal  work,  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  is  his  Fall  des  iJeidenthumSj  published  bv 
Niedner  (Leips.  1829). 

The  period  following  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  begin- 
ning with  the  jubilee  of  the  great  Reformation  (1817), 
developed  Tzschimer  into  a  foremost  defender  of  Prot- 
estantism and  popular  freedom.  Enthusiastically  in- 
spired by  the  study  of  the  great  past  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  he  yet  refused  to  confine  himself  to  the  letter 
of  Luther's  authority,  but  insisted  upon  the  exercise  <«f 
the  Protestant  principle  of  intellectual  liberty.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  timid  stat^roen  endeavored  to  repress 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  consequent  on  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  Romanists  and  would-be  pen*erts 
to  Romanism  charged  upon  Protestantism  the  originat- 
ing and  development  of  every  revolutionary  tendency 
and  excess,  he  devoted  his  brilliant  diction  and  incisive 
thought  to  the  demonstration  that  Protestantism  lemls 
to  mature  the  intelligence  and  fix  the  principles  of  pet*-' 
pies;  and  that  it  therefore  tends  to  peace  and  quietness 
and  is  more  favorable  to  any  legitimate  form  of  setiKM 
govemment  than  Romanism.  Numerous  works,  s(»roe 
of  which  became  fiimous  and  were  translated  into  for- 
eign languages,  were  the  result  of  this  effort — e.  g.  A'<r- 
tholicismus  u.  Protestantismvs  atis  dem  Standpvnkie  dtr 
Politik  (1822).  He  also  wrote  in  behalf  of  oppresMii 
Protestants  in  France,  Sardinia,  and  Hungary  (1^24). 
and  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  (1821).  His  ProteMajit 
contemporaries,  for  their  part,  gave  him  many  tokens  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  labors  in  their  behalf,  among 
them  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  1826  conferred  on 
him  the  Order  of  Danebrog. 

Tzschimer  had  uken  Reinhard  for  his  model  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  sermons  are  occasionally  models  of 
pulpit  eloquence.  They  were  carefully  elaborate<l  and 
strictly  memorized,  sometimes  pen'aded  with  a  poetic 
spirit  and  great  freshness,  and  characterized  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  matter  drawn  from  Church  history*.  His 
personality,  voice,  and  manner  in  the  ptdpit  gave  him 
great  power  over  his  audiences,  despite  difficulties  he 
experienced  with  his  respiratory  oi^ns.  Y\v^  volumes 
aiid  several  separately  published  Sermons  by  I'zschime*' 
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ike  extant  His  views  'respecting  the  effect  of  nition- 
■liBtic  principles  upon  the  preacher  are  oontattied  in 
the  article  Daas  die  Vertchiedenheit  d,  Dopmen  Systems 
kem  Hwdemiss  da  Zweckes  <L  Kircke  aeij  in  Afcu/ttzin 
fur  chrxitL  Predtger^  1828.  His  theory  of  homiletics 
seta  forth  that  homUettcs  ''is  the  art  of  edifying  by 
means  of  speech  which  harmonizes  with  the  forms  of 
hefioty  and  excites  into  activttv  all  the  faculties  of  the 
•uul,  subject  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  ami  vir- 


tue, for  which  the  Church  exists"  (see  Eohr,  ut  sup,  ii, 
2,  p.  243,  art.  "Tzschimer  als  Horoiletiker"). 

Literature. — Rnig,  Tzschimers  Denkmaly  etc.  (Leips. 
1823);  H,  a.  Tztckitnar,  etc  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1828) ;  Gold- 
horn,  /)r.  H,  G.  Tzschimer,  etc  (1828) ;  Rdhr,  Krit,  Pre- 
differ^BUd,  I,  i,  126;  Tittman,  if«»io/-t£i  Ttchimeri  (Li{». 
1829);  and  many  others.  See  also  Herzog,  Retil'/Cncy- 
klop,  s.  v.,  where  an  extended  list  of  Tzdchlruer's  nu- 
merous works  is  given. 


u. 


Ubaldini,  Rogkr,  archbishop  of  Pisa  in  1276,  was 
noted  for  hiA  cruelty  as  a  Ghibeiline  chief.  Having 
captured  Ugolino  and  his  sons  of  the  opposite  party,  he 
ahut  them  up  in  a  room  and  left  them  to  die  of  hunger. 

Ubbonites,  the  followers  of  Ubbo  Phillips,  who 
constituted  a  moderate  clam  among  the  fanatical  Ana- 
baptists of  Germany  in  the  16th  century,  and  originated 
about  1534.  Ubbo  was  bom  at  Leeuwarden  and  became 
a  Romish  priest,  but  with  his  brother.  Dirk  Phillips, 
renounced  the  papacy  as  corrupt,  and  joined  the  party 
of  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  both  became  leaders.  The 
Ubbonites  agreed  with  the  Anabaptista  with  respect  to 
the  sacraments,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will,  but  they  did  not  teach  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  of  the  earth  and  that  the  ungodly 
ahould  be  extirpated.  They  held,  instead,  that  his 
kingdom  is  spiritual  and  subject  to  persecutions,  and 
that  it  must  be  constantly  renewed  by  regularly  called 
apostles.  They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  divorce,  and 
regarded  themselves  as  the  true  Church.  They  denom- 
inated their  meetings  for  worship  **  admonitions"  and 
their  ministers  "admonisher8,"and  they  taught  the  ne- 
€!essity  to  an  effective  discipline  of  the  rigid  use  of  ex- 
oonomunication.  Both  Ubbo  and  Dirk  disapproved  of 
the  fanatical  outbreak  at  MUnster,  and  the  former  ac- 
knowledged in  a  public  confession  that  he  heartily  re- 
gretted that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  deceived 
and  that  he  had  performed  consecrations.  He  event- 
ually separated  from  the  sect  and  the  party  he  had 
f«Minded  and  entered  the  communion  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  died  in  1568.  See  Jehring,  GrundL  fli- 
tforie .  .  .  der  Tai{fge»vmten  oder  Memumiteti,  etc  (Jena, 
1720);  Bergmann,Z>e  UbbonePhilippoetUbbonilis(Roet, 
1738).— Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

TTberttnuB*  sumametl,  from  the  village  of  his  birth, 
De  Ctuitii,  was  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the  18th  century, 
ami  belonged  to  the  strict  party  which  insisted  upon  a 
ri^id  obeervance  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  regarded 
the  life  and  work  of  our  Saviour  as  constituting  a  mere 
preparation  for  a  higher  and  more  perfect  lera  of  the 
Holv  Ghost.  Thev  also  denounced  the  condition  of  the 
papacy  and  of  the  entire  Church  as  being  utterly  cor- 
rupt. Ubertinus  was  a  pupil  of  Peter  John  Olivi  (died 
1297),  who  stood  at  the  head  of  bis  party.  He  de- 
fendeil  the  tenets  of  his  party  in  an  apology  for  Olivi, 
which  is  given  in  Wadding,  Aitncdes  Minorum,  etc 
(Romie,  1733;  ann.  1297),  xxxvi,  880  sq.,  and  was 
severely  assailed.  Pope  Clement  Y  and  many  oth- 
ers called  him  to  account  for  his  book,  and  Ubertinus 
thereupon  resolved  to  sever  his  connection  with  his 
order.  Pope  John  XX H  permitted  him  to  enter  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  Sl  Peter  at  Gemblours ;  but  the 
monks  refused  to  receive  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  ul- 
timately became  a  Carthusian.  In  the  meantime,  pope 
John  had  again  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  opin- 
ions respecting  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  etc,  and  Ubertinus 
responded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  said  to  have  had 
possession  of  property  in  any  secular  meaning  of  the 
words  (see  Wadding,  ut  sup.  vi,  362  sq.).  In  addition 
to  the  above,  Ubertinus  wrote  a  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  entitled  Tractatus  de  Septem  Statibus 
EcdesuB  (Venet.  1516).  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.    See  Herzog,  RealrEncyHop,  s.  v. 


Ubiety  (Lat.  tiW, "  where")  is  the  presence  of  one 
thing  to  another,  or  the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place. 
The  schoolmen  distinguish  ubiety  as 

1.  Circumsaiptivej  by  which  a  body  is  so  in  one  place 
that  its  parts  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  iu 
which  it  is  and  exclude  every  other  body. 

2.  Definitive.^  as  when  a  human  spirit  is  limited  or  de- 
fined iu  its  presence  to  the  same  place,  like  a  human 
body. 

3.  Repktive^  as  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  present 
through  every  portion  of  space. 

This  last  is  sometimes  called  Ubiquity  (q.  v.),  and 
means  the  Divine  Omnipresence.  See  Kraut  h,  VoiMb, 
of  PhiL  ScienceSy  s.  v. 

Ubiquitariana  (from  the  technical  term  *'  ubiqui- 
ty*' [q.  V.]),  in  eccl^iastical  history,  a  sect  of  Luther- 
ans which  arose  and  spread  itself  in  Germany,  and  whose 
distinguishing  doctrine  was  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  everywhere,  or  in  every  place.  Urentius,  a 
canon  of  Wittenberg,  one  of  the  earliest  Reformers,  is 
said  to  have  first  broached  this  error  in  1560.  Luther 
himself,  in  his  controversy  with  Zwingli,  had  thrown 
out  some  unguarded  expressions  that  seemed  to  imply 
a  belief  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  for 
nistance,  that  the  man  Christ  could  be  everywhere  pres- 
ent, not  that  he  was  always  and  everywhere  present. 
He  saw,  however,  that  this  opinion  was  attended  with 
great  diflSculties,  and  particularly  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  made  use  of  as  a  proof  of  Christ's  corporeal  presence 
in  the  eucharist.  However,  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
this  absurd  hypothesis  was  renewed,  and  dressed  up  in 
a  specious  and  plausible  form  by  Brentius,  Cliemnitius, 
and  Andneas,  who  maintained  the  communication  of 
the  properties  of  Christ's  divinity  to  his  human  nature. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who  believes 
the  doctrine  of  consubstantiadon,  whatever  he  may  pre- 
tend, must  be  a  Ubiquitarian.  The  doctrine  again  be- 
came a  subject  of  controversy  eariy  in  the  17th  centn- 
ry,  between  the  divines  of  'J'Ubingen  and  G  lessen,  the 
former  supporting  the  Ubiquitarian  theory,  and  the  lat- 
ter earnestly  opposing  it.  The  Ubiquitarians  are  strong 
opponenta  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Zwinglian  theories  of 
the  holy  encharist,  and  their  dogma  is,  in  fact,  a  revul- 
sion from  them.  See  Bergier,  IHct,  de  Theoloffie,  s.  v. ; 
Cramer,  Knchirid.  Controeers,  Uhiquit,  (1613) ;  Dumer, 
Person  of  Christ,  II,  ii,  280  sq.,  422;  Mosheim,  EccUs, 
J7w/.y,iii,168sq. 

Ubiquity  (Lat.  uhique,  **  everywhere")  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  German  divines  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
present  everywhere  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  di- 
vine, nature  It  was  adopted  in  1577  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  eucharistic  Presence  by  those  who  com- 
piled the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  party  was  f^oon  di- 
vided in  opinion,  some  afiirming  that  Jesus  Christ  dur- 
ing his  mortal  life  was  ever>'wherc,  others  dating  the 
ubiquity  from  the  time  of  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
See  Ubiquitarians. 

UblanlBXi,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  domestic 
god  of  the  Poles,  whom  the  negligent,  lazy  people  au- 
thorized to  make  greater  conveniences,  and  lo  whom 
they  intrusted  the  protection  of  their  household  furni- 
ture. 

Uboze  {Ubosche)y  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the 
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name  given  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  who  appear- 
ed in  the  family  circles  of  their  relatives  in  the  form  of 
dwarfs.  They  were  therefore  worshipped  and  made 
harmless  by  being  made  to  eat  and  drink. 

U'cal  (Heb.  UhaV,  bsX,  in  some  copies,  UhkaV, 
bsx).    According  to  the  received  text  of  Prov.  xxx,  1, 
Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  proper  names;  and 
if  so.  they  must  be  the  names  of  disciples  or  sons  of 
Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  sage  among  the 
Hebrews.     But  there  is  great  obscurity  about  the  pas- 
sage.    The  Sept.  translates  rote  trvmvovtn,  Bc^  Kal 
vauofAai ;  the  Vulg.,  cum  quo  est  Deus^  et  qui  Deo  tecum 
morante  conforicUus,     The  Arabic  follows  the  Sept.  to 
some  extent;  the  Targum  reproduces  Ithiel  and  Ucal 
as  proper  names,  and  the  Syriac  is  corrupt,  Ucal  being 
omitted  altogether.     Luther  representfi  the  names  as 
Ithiel  and  UckaL     De  Wette  regards  them  as  proper 
names,  as  do  most  translators  and  commentators.     Ju- 
nius ejcplains  both  as  referring  to  Christ.     The  Sept. 
probably  read  bsXJ  bx  ^3^^3K??.    The  Veneto-Greek 
has  Kai  <nrvij(TOftai  —  "p^^^    Cocceius  must  have  point- 
ed the  words  thus.  bsXI  bx  ^P.^xb,  "  I  have  hibored 
for  God  and  have  obtained;"  and  this,  with  regard  to 
the  first  two  words,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  who  renders, "  I  have  wearied  myself  for 
God,  and  have  given  up  the  investigation,"  applying 
the  words  to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself  with 
philosophical  speculations  about  the  Deity  and  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  the  search.     Bertheau  also  {Die 
Spruche  Sal,  Einleit.  xvii)  sees  in  the  words  "  I  have 
wearied  myself  for  God,  and  have  fainted"  (^SK*))  an 
appropriate  commencement  to  the  series  of  proverbs 
which  follow.     Hitzig's  view  is  substantially  the  same, 
except  that  he  points  the  last  word  ^3X^,  and  renders, 
"  and  I  became  dull  {"  applying  it  to  the  dimness  which 
the  investigation  produced  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind 
(A>te  Spr,  Sal,  p.  316).     Bunsen  {Bibelwerk^  i,  p.  clxxx) 
follows  Bert  beau's  punctuation,  but  regards  bx  "^n'^Stb, 
on  its  first  occurrence,  as  a  symbolical  name  of  the 
speaker.     "  The  saying  of  the  man  *  I-have-wearied- 
myself-for-God ;'  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and 
have  fainted  away."     There  is,  however,  one  fatal  ob- 
jection to  this  view  if  there  were  no  others,  and  that 
is  that  the  verb  Hxb, "  to  be  wearied,"  nowhere  takes 
after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object  of  weariness.     On 
this  account  alone,  therefore,  we  must  reject  all  the 
above  explanations.     If  Bertheau's  pointing  be  adopt- 
ed, the  only  legitimate  translation  of  the  words  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Jntrod,  ii,  838), "  I  am  weary, 
O  God,  I  am  weary,  O  God,  and  am  become  weak." 
Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  symbolical 
names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  designate  two  classes 
of  thinkers  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  or,  rather,  he 
combines  both  names  in  one,  "God-with-me-and-I-am 
strong,"  and  bestows  it  upon  an  imaginary  character, 
whom  he  introduces  to  take  part  in  the  dialogue.    "  The 
name  •  God-with-rae,' "  says  Keil  (Havemick,  JCinleil,  iii, 
412), "denotes  such  as  gloried  in  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  and  a  higher  insight  and  wisdom 
obtained  thereby,  while  *  I-am-strong'  indicates  the  so- 
called  strong  spirits  who  boast  of  their  wisdom  and 
might  and  deny  the  holy  God,  so  that  both  names  most 
probably  represent  a  class  of  freethinkers  who  thought 
themselves  superior  to  the  revealed  law,  and  in  practi- 
cal atheism  indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." — Smith. 
lk>th  names  are  probably  symbolical,  but  the  exact  im- 
port remains  uncertain.     See  Proverbs. 

Ucaldgon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Troy,  an  elder  honored  in  the  senate.  His  dwelling- 
place  adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Deiphobus  waa,  with 
the  latter's,  entirely  destroyed  by  flre. 

Ucke^Tvallists,  one  of  the  sects  into  which  the 
old  Flemings,  or  strict  Anabaptist  followers  of  Bf enno. 


divided.  They  took  their  name  from  Uke  WaOeB,  m 
native  of  Friesland,  who  published  his  teutiments  in 
1637.  In  conjunction  with  John  Leus,  he  propagated 
a  doctrine  of  Universalisro,  in  which  he  entertained  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  eternal  state  of  Judas  and  the 
rest  of  Christ's  murderers.  His  argument  was  this — 
that  the  period  of  time  which  extended  from  the  birth 
of  Chnst  to  the  descent  of  the  Holv  Ghost  was  a  time 
of  deep  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were  desti- 
tute of  divine  light;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  sins 
and  enormities  which  were  committed  during  this  in- 
terval were,  in  a  great  measure,  excusable,  and  could 
not  merit  the  severest  displays  of  the  divine  justice. 
He  was  excommunicated  bv  the  Mennonitea  of  Gron- 
ingen,  and  banished  from  the  city  by  its  roagistratcA, 
but  settled  down  in  East  Friesland.  This  denomina- 
tion strictlv  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Biennouites. 
See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

UdaBUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  ft»l- 
lowers  of  Cadmus,  five  of  whom  murdered  each  oiber. 
He  was  grandsire  of  Tiresias. 

Udainsakr,  in  Northern  mythology,  is  the  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  land  of  the  blessed  where, 
with  all  earthly  wants,  all  sorrows  are  at  an  end,  who^e 
inhabitants  neither  sickness  nor  death  befalls.  Tliiji 
place  is  in  possession  of  king  Gudmund,  who  was  ruler 
of  Jotunheim.  From  this  last  fact  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  Udainsakr  was  not  a  paradise  of  the  Aaes, 
but  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  the  JoteSk 
— VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

TTdall,  Ephralm,  a  loyal  Puritan  divine  of  the 
17th  century,  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1609,  and 
that  of  A.M.  in  1614.  His  only  preferment  apiiears  to 
have  been  the  rectory  of  St.  Augustine's,  Watling  Street, 
London,  but  the  time  of  his  admission  is  not  stated.  He 
was  sequestered  in  1643,  having  declared  openly  for 
episcopacy  and  the  litui^'.  He  died  in  May,  1647. 
Mr.  Udall  published,  A  Coal  from  the  AUar.'—A  Ser- 
mon  on  Psa.  xxixy  11  (1629.  4to) : — Communion  Comeli' 
ness  (1641,  4to),  in  which  he  recommends  rails  around 
the  communion-table.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  A utkors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Did.  s.  r. 

Udall,  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a  great  sufferer  oi\  account  of  his  noncon- 
formity. He  died  in  Marshalsea  prison  about  the  end 
of  1592.  He  published, Servions  (1684-89, 6  vols. 8vo): 
— A  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  that  Discipline  tchich 
Christ  hath  Prescribed  (1588,  4to),  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  die  : — Commentarie  on  the  Lamentutums 
of  Jeremy  (Lond.  1593,  4to) : — Key  of  the  Holy  Tongue, 
etc  (Leyden,  1593,  l2mo);  said  to  be  the  first  Hebrew 
grammar  in  English.  Respecting  Udall  and  his  works, 
see  Fuller,  Church  History ;  Hallaro,  Ctmstitutional  Hist, 
of  England ;  DTsraeli,  Quarrels  of  A  uthors ;  Ijmd.  Quar, 
Rev,  X,  104;  (Lond.)  Gent,  Mag.  XXII,  i,  306;  ii,  624 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Hampshire  in  1504  (others  say  1506);  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  Orpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  Jime  18, 1520, 
where  he  became  probationer  fellow,  Sept.  8, 1524.  He 
wrote  verses  for  the  city  of  London  pageant  at  the  cor- 
onation of  Anne  Boleyn,  May,  1583;  took  ordera  in  the 
Church  of  England;  and  was  made  master  of  Eton 
School  in  1534.  In  1543  be  was  charged  with  complic- 
ity in  the  robbery  of  some  college  chapel  plate,  and  for 
this  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
mastership  of  the  schooL  He  was  vicar  of  Braintree, 
Essex,  from  1587  to  1544;  entered  the  aer>4ce  of  queen 
Catherine  Parr;  in  1551  he  became  canon  of  Windsor; 
in  1552  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Calboume.  Isle 
of  Wight.  He  was  appointed  head  -  master  of  West- 
minster School  in  1556 ;  and  died,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, in  December,  1556,  but,  according  to  a  maniH 
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mipt  note  on  a  copy  of  Bale,  in  L557.  Udall  was  the 
author  of  aevend  scbool-booka,  some  poenus,  etc  See 
ALUbone,  JHcL  ofBriL  and  A  mtr.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
inen^  Biog,  Diet.  a.  v. 

Vdlne,  GHoramii  da,  an  Italian  painter  (whoee 
family  name  is  variously  called  Afamuj  Ncmni  [contrac- 
tioDs  of  (jiovanm]f  and  Riemnatore),  was  bom  at  Udine 
probably  in  1489.  He  became  a  pupil  and  afterwards 
an  assistant  of  KaphaeL  On  the  sacking  of  Rome  he 
fled  tu  his  native  city ;  was  afterwards  engaged  by  the 
Medici  in  Florence ;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  the  pun* 
iilicate  of  Pius  IV,  where  he  died,  1561.  He  painted 
The  UoUf  Virgm  ami  Ii\fa»U  Christ,  at  Udine ;  and  two 
Scripture  Histories,  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  Udine. 
See  Spooner,  Bio^.  HisL  of  Fins  Arts,  s»  v. 

Udine,  Qirolaxno  da,  another  painter  of  Udine, 
Italy,  flourished  about  1640.  Little  is  known  of  him. 
There  is  an  alur-piece,  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Francesco,  Udine,  bearing  his  signa- 
ture.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  Fine  yl  rte,  s.  v. 

TTdine,  Martino  da,  called  PelUgrino  di  San 
DameUo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom,  acouiding  to  some 
authorities,  at  Udine  about  14^;  others  say  at  the 
Castle  of  San  Daniello,  about  ten  miles  disuuit.  He 
studied  with  Giovanni  Bellini  during  that  artist's  resi- 
dence at  Udine.  Martino  died  about  1545.  He  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  and  public  buildings 
at  Udine  and  San  Daniello,  among  which  are,  St,  Joseph, 
with  the  Infants  Christ  and  St.  John,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Udine : —  Virffm,  with  several  Female  Saints  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  an  alur-piece  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Battuti :— several  frescos  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Antonio,  San  Daniello.  See  Spooner, 
Bioff,  Hist,  of  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Udo,  an  Accadian  deity,  and  possibly  the  same  with 
the  Assyrian  Samas,  god  of  the  sun. — ^Lenormant,  Chaid. 
Moffie,  p.  17. 

TTdnr  {the  destruction),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one 
of  the  daughters  of  i£ger  and  Ran. 

Udvarde,  Tuk  Council  of,  was  held  in  1809,  un- 
der Charles  1,  kiug  of  Hungary,  and  Thomas,  archbish- 
op of  Strigonia.    It  was  decreed, 

1.  That  the  aogellcal  salntation  should  be  rang  oat  at 
noon,  or  at  the  ckMe  of  the  day. 

%,  That  iho  iubabiiauts  of  Bada  should  pay  some  im- 
post which  ttiey  had  endeavored  lo  evade. 

4.  The  cou»iuuU<>MS  of  cardinal  Geiiiil  were  read,  and 
an  order  made  that  a  copy  stioald  be  sent  lo  evtsry  prel- 
ate, lo  nae  iu  his  own  diocet»«:  the  other  regulations 
have  perished. 

See  Mansi,  CondL  Sappl  iii,  335. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  V. 

ITeberwac^,  Frikdrich,  a  German  historian  of 
philosophy,  was  bom  near  Solingen,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Jan.  22,  1826.  He  studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin, 
was  tutor  at  the  university  from  1852  to  1862,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Konigsberg  in  the 
latter  year.  He  died  there,  June  7,  1871.  He  wrote, 
The  Development  of  Consciousness  by  Teachers  (Berlin, 
1858): — Sjfstem  der  Logik  und  Geschickte  der  logischen 
LeJkrm  (Bonn,  1857;  ad  ed.  1868;  English  transl.  by 
Tbomas  Lindsay,  Load.  1871) : — Grundriss  der  Oesdiich- 
te  der  PkUosophie  von  Tholes  bis  aufdie  Gegenwart  (Ber- 
lin, 1862-66,  ji  vols.;  English  uansL  by  Geo.  S.  Morris, 
N.  Y.  and  Lond.  1874,  2  vols.)  .—Hist,  of  Philosophy 
(N.  Y.  1876) : — and  other  minor  works. 

XT'Sl  (Heb.  Uil',  bxiX,  wiU  of  God,  accord,  to  Ge- 
sen.,  but  for  Abuel  [God  is  father^  accord,  to  FUrst; 
Sepu  O^^^X  V.  r.  Bvi/X,  Vulg.  Uel),  a  "son"  of  Bani  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Kzra  x, 
34).     BwC.  458. 

Ushelli,  Frkdinakdo,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Florence,  March  2 1 ,  1595.  After  pur- 
suing hb  studies  with  credit,  he  took  the  habit  of  the 
Ciaterdan^  and  held  several  honorable  posts  in  the  or- 
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der.  He  was  appointed  abbot  of  Tre  Fontane  at  Rome, 
procurator  in  his  province,  and  counsellor  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index.  Popes  Alexander  VII  and  Clem- 
ent IX  esteemed  Ughelli,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  He  refused  offers  of  several  bish- 
oprics. He  died  May  19, 1670.  His  principal  work  is 
Italia  Sacra,  sive  de  Episoopis  Italia,  et  Insularum  A  d" 
jacentium,  etc  (Rome,  1642-62,  7  vols.  foL ;  reprinted, 
Venice,  1717-22, 10  vols.) :— also  Lives  of  the  CardincUs 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,  etc  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
s.  V. 

Ugliida  is  a  festival  of  praying  observed  among 
the  Cheremisses,  before  harvesting-time,  as  an  occasion 
for  asking  the  special  blessiug  of  the  god  Ageberen  for 
an  abundant  harvest. 

Ugolino,  Blaisio,  a  Jewish  convert  of  Venice,  bom 
in  1748,  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  a  stupendous 
work  under  the  title  Thesaurus  A  tUiquitatum  Sacrarvm 
complectens  Selectissima  Clarissimorum  Virorum  Opus- 
cula,  in  quUms  Veterum  Hebrasorum  Mores,  Leges,  Ituii- 
tuUi,  Ritus  Sacri  et  CivHes  lUustrantur  (Venet.  1744-69, 
84  vols.  fol.).  This  Thesaurus  contains  what  the  title 
indicates.  The  republic  of  learning  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  is  here  represented.  The  names  of  Biixtorf, 
Trigland,  Witsius,  Goodwin,  Hettinger,  Pfeiffer,  Sigoni- 
us,  Rhenferd,  Bonfrere,  Selden,  Lowtb,  Reland,  Huet, 
Bochart,  Cellarius,  Prideaux,  Clavering,  Opitz,  Van  Til, 
Carpzov,  Saubertius,  Spencer,  Deyling,  Wagenseil,  etc, 
are  found  among  the  contributors  to  the  Thesaurus, 
which  forms  a  library  in  itself.  Of  course  most  of  the 
works  of  the  authors  mentioned  are  published  separate- 
ly, but,  being  scarce,  this  Thesaurus  will  always  be  pe- 
rused with  great  profit  by  sUch  as  have  the  good  luck 
to  be  near  great  libraries  which  can  afford  to  keep  this 
stupendous  work  on  their  shelves.  Besides  the  scholars 
mentioned  above,  the  editor  himself  has  largely  contrib- 
uted to  this  work.  His  translations  of  the  Midrashim 
and  some  of  the  Talmudical  treatises,  found  in  voL  xiv, 
XV,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  xix,  xxv,  are  of  great  importance. 
The  following  is  a  general  index  of  the  contents : 

VoU  i  treats  of  sacred  seasons  among  the  Jews. 

Vol.  11,  111,  and  iv  treat  of  Jewish  antiquities. 

Vol.  V  and  vi  relate  to  sacred  geography. 

Vol.  vli,  vHi,  ix.  X,  xi,  xli,  and  xiilbear  upon  the  taber- 
nacle. Temple,  priesthood,  and  all  matters  connected  wiih 
the  same. 

Vol.  xiv,  XV,  xvi,  and  xvll  contain  translations  of  the 
Midrashim,  snch  as  Meehilta,  Siphra^  Sipkre^  Pesikta,  and 
of  Tosaphoth,  or  additions  to  the  Talmud. 

VoL  xvlil,  xix,  and  xx  contain  translations  of  different 
Talmudical  treatises. 

Vol.  xxl  treats  of  the  synagogue,  rites,  phylacteries,  and 
prayers  of  the  Jews. 

vol.  xxli  treats  of  Jewish  sects  and  proselytes. 

Vol.  xxiii  treats  of  Gentile  deities. 

Vol.  xxiv  treats  of  Jewivh  theocracy. 

Vol.  XXV.  xxvl,  and  xxvii  treat  of  Jewish  civil  Inw. 

Vol.  xxvlll  treats  of  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  PhoDuldan 
coinnipe. 

Vol.  xxix  treats  of  vestments. 

Vol.  XXX  has  reference  to  the  rites  of  marriage,  divorce, 
and  of  Biblical  medicine. 

Vol.  xxxi  and  xxxii  treat  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  musicsl 
inptmments. 

Vol.  xxxiii  relates  to  monming  and  burial  rites  and 
Qssges. 

V(>1.  xxxiv  forms  a  fonrfold  Index  to  the  whole,  giving 
Ru  Index  Auctorum^  Loeorjtm  S.  Scripturce^ Dietionwn  He- 
braiearum,  and  Herum  et  Verhorum, 

A  complete  list  of  the  contents  of  the  single  volumes  is 
given  by  Meusel,  BiUiotheca  Ilistorica,  I,  i,  118-42; 
and  Darling,  Cyclop,  BiUiog.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Uhland,  Ludwio  Joseph,  a  German  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Tubingen,  May  15, 
17*22,  where  he  also  died,  Dec  15,  1803.  He  wrote,  De 
Hist.  Restauraii  post  Diluv.  Orbis  ab  Fxitu  Noes  ex  A  rca 
tuque  ad  Di^tersionem  Gentium  (Tub.  1761) : — De  Or- 
dSme  Vaticiiniorum,qum  in  Sedecim  Prophet.  Scripta  Ex- 
tant, Chronologioo  (ibid.  1778): — Annotationes  ad  lA>ea 
quesdam  Amosi,  Imprint,  Historica  (ibid.  1779-80):^ — 
Annotationes  in  Hosea  Cap.  m  (ibid.  1787);  Cap,  v,  vi, 
1-8  (ibid.  1789)  j  Cap,  w,  4-11 ;  m,  1-6  (ibid.  1790) ;  Cap, 
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vni  (ibid.  1791) ;  Cap,  ix  (ibid.  1792)  -^IHMeHatio  Exe- 
ffelica  in  Hayy<  ii^  1-9  (ibid.  1789).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buch  der  theoL  LUeratur,  i,  225-226,  230,  553;  ii,  810; 
FUrst,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  457  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Uhle,  August  Gkoko,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
(Jermany,  was  bom  Jan.  16,  1737,  at  Brunswick.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Helmstedt.  For  a 
time  he  instructed  at  the  Orphanage  in  Brunswick,  when, 
in  1770,  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  the  Church  of  St. 
j£gidius  at  Hanover.  In  1793  the  learned  society  at  the 
Hague  awarded  to  him  the  second  prize  for  his  disserta- 
tion De  Jesu  Ckristo  Vero  Dei  FUio ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  made  member  of  consistory  and  first  court- 
preacher.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent^ and  in  1801  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate 
by  the  (iottingen  University.  He  died  May  12, 1804. 
Uhle  was  not  only  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  | 
classical  writers,  but  also  with  the  writings  of  Hume, 
Koberison,  (iibbon,  Tillotson,  Saurin,  etc.  In  philosophy 
he  leaned  mure  towards  the  svstem  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf 
than  that  of  Kant ;  he  w^as  less  satisfied  with  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  Among  the  (merman  [lulpit  orators  of  the  Last 
century  Uhle  holds  a  prominent  place.  For  his  writings, 
see  Doring,  Deutsche  Kanzelrednerj  p.  551.     (B.  P.) 

Uhlemann,  Fribi>kich,  a  (lerman  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bom  at  Zeitz,  Nov.  26.  1795,  and 
died  at  Berlin,  April  19, 1864.  He  is  the  author  of  He- 
brdische  Spradilehre  (Berlin,  1827): — EUmetUarlehre 
der  tyritchen  Sprache  ( ibid.  1829 ;  2d  ed.  1857 ;  Engl, 
transl.  by  £.  Hutchinson,  N.  Y.  1855):  —  InstUutiones 
Lingua  Samariiana :  acced.  Chrestomath.  JSanutr,  cum 
(Jiosaario  (Lips.  1837): — De  Variti  Cantici  Canticorum 
IfUerpretandi  Rtitiorm  ( Berlin,  1839 )  i—A  rJeitung  zum 
UebersHzen  aus  dem  Deutschen  in  das  Uebrdische  (ibid. 
1839-41,  2  pts.): — Symeon  der  erste  Sdulenheiiige  in 
Hgrien  und  sein  Einjluss  avf  die  weitere  Vei'breitung  des 
Ckristenthutns  im  Orient-  (Leips.  1846).  See  Zuchold, 
Jlibl.  TheoL  ii,  1361;  FUrst,  BiU.JuxL  iii,  457;  Stein- 
bchneider,  Bibliog,  Handb,  p.'l42.     (B.  P.) 

nhlich,  Lebkkecht,  a  German  sectant*,  the  head 
of  the  so-called  Lightfriends  (Lichtfreunde),  was  born 
Feb.  27, 1799,  at  Kothen.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle 
from  1817  to  1820  under  Wegscheider,  was  tutor  at  Ko- 
then, and  in  1827  he  went  to  Prussia  as  pastor  in  Poro- 
melt«,  near  Schonebeck.  In  1841  he  organized  the  lib- 
eral preachers'  meetings  at  Gnadau,  which  finally  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Friends,  or  Lichtfreunde,  Uhlich  became  the  spiritual 
head  of  this  movement,  and  soon  obtained  a<lherent3  in 
different  countries,  e8i)ecially  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
He  went  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
siding at  the  meetings  held  by  his  adherents,  until,  in 
1845,  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  |)ari!ih  without  per- 
missitm.  In  the  same  vear  he  was  called  to  St«  Catha- 
rine's  Church  in  Magdeburg,  where  he  went  on  in  his 
usual  way.  But  his  low  views  of  Christianity  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  his  consistorv,  until  he  was  tiuallv 
sus|)euded  from  his  office  in  September,  1847.  He  now 
left  the  Church  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  free  re- 
ligious congregation  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  labored 
until  March  23, 1872.  Uhlich  was  a  preacher  of  con- 
siderable popular  eloquence  and  manoging  talent,  sin- 
cere withal,  and  of  an  unblemished  character ;  but  his 
very  low  views  of  Christianity  finally  led  him  to  a  phi- 
lanthropico-panthcistic  naturalism,  which  he  presented 
in  a  popular  manner  before  his  audience.  Speaking  of 
the  Dissenting  sects  in  Germany,  Dr.  Schaff,  with  regard 
to  the  Lichtfreunde,  says,  'Mt  is  deeply  humiliating 
that  a  superficial  rationalism  which  was  supiK>sed  to  be 
dead  and  buried  coidd  create  such  a  commotion  in  a 
state  like  l^ussia,  and  on  the  classical  soil  of  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  But  the  emptiest  wagons  often 
make  the  greatest  noise**  {Gemuiny,  its  Universities^ 
etc.,  p.  144).  Of  course  it  was  only  a  noise,  and  hence 
as  "  for  the  development  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  the 
Protestant  Friends,"  as  Hageubach  says,  "  have  only 


a  negative  importance,  and  their  place  ia  rather  in  tbe 
transient  story  of  the  day  than  in  the  earnest  history* 
of  religious  truth**  (^Hist.  of  Doctrines^  ii,  410).  Uhlich 
wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  publications  consist  mainly 
of  sermons  and  discourses,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  Hibl, 
TheoL  ii,  1361  sq.  See  also  his  A  utobiography  (Magde- 
burg, 1872) ;  Theologisches  Universal-Lex,^\, ;  Niediier. 
Kirchengeschichtef  p.  912  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ujen,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  kin;; 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Children  of  the  Moon.  He  wa^ 
married  to  Marwa,  who  presented  him  with  twodaui^h- 
ters,  Mirkinda  and  Lashmene,  two  of  the  seven  prin- 
cesses that  became  Krishna*s  first  wives. 

XTIcko  (the  ancient  or  honorable)  was  tbe  chief  g<*<l 
of  the  Finns, "  the  celestial  old  man,** "  the  god  of  heav- 
en." He  was  the  first  of  the  trinity  composed  of  htni- 
self,  Wiiinilmdinen,  and  Ilmarinen.  He  appeared  sumt- 
times  even  as  a  first  principle,  whence  his  surname  (if 
Ylijunuila^  "  the  supreme  god.**  In  case  of  wounds,  the 
secondary'  deities  were  resorted  to  for  a  cure;  but,  in  or- 
der to  complete  and  consolidate  the  work  of  the  leaser 
divhiities,  the  intervention  of  Ukko  was  needed.  The 
cure  of  a  wound  needing  the  formation  of  new  flesh  was 
considered  a  regular  act  of  creation,  and  therefore  the 
help  of  the  creative  |)ower  himself  was  necessary. — 
Lenormant,  Chald.  Magic  (see  Index). 

Ukkuma.  the  great  spirit  of  the  Esquimaux,  a  be- 
ing of  infinite  giiodness,  to  whom  they  apply  for  the  sat- 
isfying of  all  their  wants. 

UknasE.    See  Kkxaz  4. 

U'lai  [many  U'Uti]  (Heb.  Ulay%  '^>^  [in  pause 
■^blX],  probably  Pehlvi  Am-I/alesh,  i.  e.  "pure  water:" 
Sept.  Ou\at\  Theodotion,  Ot;/3aX  ;  Vulg.  Ultn)  is  men- 
tioned by  Daniel  (viii,2, 16)  as  a  river  near  Susa,  whenr 
he  saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  lia« 
generally  been  identified  with  the  Kulaus  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  (Marc  Heracl.  p.  18;  Arrian. 
Exp,  .A  L  vii,  7 ;  Strabo,  xv,  3, 22 ;  Ptolemy,  vi,  3 ;  Pliny. 
//.  A',  vi,  31),  a  large  stream  in  the  immediate  neighb«»r- 
hood  of  that  citv.  This  identification  mav  be  safelv  al- 
lowed,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  double  ground  of  close 
verbal  resemblance  in  the  two  names,  and  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  situation.  The  Kulieus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes^  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  modem  Kerkhah,  an  afiluent  of  the  Ti- 
gris, fiowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kurnah.  By  others 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a  large  river  cun- 
siderably  farther  to  the  eastward,  which  enters  the  Kh(»r 
Bamishir,  near  Mohammerah.  Some  have  even  sug- 
gested that  it  may  have  been  the  Shapur  or  JSha'ur^  a 
small  stream  which  rises  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  and 
fiows  by  the  ruins  into  the  Dizful  stream,  an  afflueui 
of  the  Kuran. 

1.  I'he  general  grounds  on  which  the  EuUeus  has 
been  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  and  so  with  the 
Kerkhah  ( Salmasius,  KosenmUllcr,  Wahl,  Kirto,  etc. ), 
are  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient  writera  as 
"  the  river  of  Susa,**  and,  more  es()ecially,  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  (Strabo,  Pliny)  that  the  water  of 
the  Kulseus,  by  others  (Herod.,  Athenasus,  Plutarch, Q. 
Curtius)  that  that  of  the  Choaspes,  was  the  only  water 
tasted  by  the  Persian  kings.  Against  the  idenlificaiiou 
it  must  be  noticed  that  Strabo,  Pliny,  SoIinua,and  Poly- 
clitus  (ap.  Strabo,  xv,3,4)  reganl  the  rivers  as  distinct, 
and  that  the  lower  course  of  the  Kulceus.  as  described  by 
Arrian  {Exp.  A  L  vii,  7)  and  Pliny  (//.  X,  vi,  26),  is  .-mrh 
as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Ker- 
khah river, 

2.  The  grounds  for  reganling  the  Eulaeus  as  the  Kih 
ran  are  decidedly  stronger  than  those  for  identifying  it 
with  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  No  one  can  conifiaiv 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  in  Arrian*s  Indiea^  with  Ar- 
rian*s  own  account  of  Alexander's  descent  of  the  Kulsnin 
(vii,  7)  without  seeing  that  the  Eula^us  of  th^  one  nar- 
rative is  the  Pasitigris  of  the  other,  and  that  the  Pasi- 
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tigris  U  the  Kuran  is  almost  universally  admitted.  In- 
dee<l,  it  may  be  said  that  all  accoiinta  of  the  tower  £u- 
lieua — tliose  of  Arrian,  Pliny,  Polyclitus,  and  Ptolemy — 
identify  it^  beyond  the  poeaibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
Itpwer  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be  no  con- 
trorersy.  The  difficulty  is  with  respect  to  the  upper 
KulaeuaL  The  Eulseus,  according  to  Pliny,  surrounded 
the  citadel  of  Suaa  (vi,  27),  whereas  even  the  Dizful 
branch  of  the  Kuran  does  not  come  within  six  miles  uf 
t^e  ruiiia.  It  lay  to  the  west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigria 
(Kuran),  but  also  of  the  Coprates  (river  uf  Dizful),  ac- 
cortling  to  Diodorus  (xix,  18, 19).  So  far,  it  might  be 
the  Shapur^  but  fur  tw^o  ubjectiuns.  The  Shapur  is  too 
annall  a  stream  to  have  attracted  the  general  notice  of 
geographers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a  character  that 
it  could  never  have  been  chosen  for  the  royal  table 
(jGtoffraph,  Joum,  ix,  70).  There  is  also  an  important 
nodce  in  Pliny  entirely  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  the  short  stream  of  the  Shapur,  which  rines  in  the 
plain  about  tive  miles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Susa,can  be  the 
true  EuUeu^.  Pliny  says  (vi,  81)  the  EuUeus  rose  in 
Medifif  and  flowe<l  through  Mesobatene.  Now,  this  is 
exactly  true  of  the  upper  Kerkhah,  which  rises  near 
Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  and  flows  down  the  district  of 
Uahsabadan  (Mesobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notices  of  ancient  writ- 
ers appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eukeus  with  the  upper 
Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Euheu5>,  quite  unmistakably, 
with  the  lower  Kuran.  A  recent  survey  of  the  ground 
has  suggested  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  appears 
that  the  Kerkhah  once  bifurcated  at  Pai  Pul,  about 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Susa,  sending  out  a  branch 
which  passed  east  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the 
Shapur,  and  flowing  on  across  the  plain  in  a  S.S.E.  di- 
rection till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz  (Loftus, 
Chai/iaa  attd  Susiana^  p.  4*24,  425).  Thus,  the  upper 
Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kuran  were  in  old  times  united, 
and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a  single  stream.  The 
name  Euliens  (Ulai)  seems  to  have  applied  most  prop- 
erly to  the  easteni  branch  stream  from  Pai  Pul  to 
Ahwaz ;  the  stream  above  Pai  Ptd  was  sometimes  called 
the  Euheus,  but  was  more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which 
was  also  the  sole  name  of  the  western  branch,  or  present 
course,  of  the  Kerkhah  from  Pai  Pul  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasit4gris  was  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran  from  its 
source  to  it:}  junctiun  with  the  Euliens,  after  which  the 
two  namea  were  equally  applied  to  the  luwer  river. 
The  Dizful  stream,  which  was  not  very  generally 
known,  was  called  the  Ooprates.  It  is  believed  that 
this  view  of  the  river  names  will  reconcile  and  make  in- 
telligible all  the  notices  of  them  contained  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  It  fuilows  from  this  that  the  water 
which  the  Persian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  ct>urt  and 
when  they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  tho  Kerkhah, 
taken  probably  from  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper  Eu- 
Isus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and  (according 
to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its  defencex.  This 
water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to  possess  peculiar  lu/hl- 
nets  (Strabo,  xv,  3,  22 ;  GeograpK,  Journ.  ix,  70),  and  is 
thought  to  be  at  once  more  wholesome  and  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste  than  almost  any  other. — Smith. 

See  Porter,  TraveU,n,4l2;  KinnBir^  Persian Krapire^ 
pt.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Geograph,  Joum,  ix, 
»4-93;  Layanl,  ibid,  xvi,  91-94;  Loftus,  ChaldtBu  mid 
^uHanUj  p.  424-431 . 

TJ'^lam  (Heb.  Ulam%  D^siK,  porch ;  Sept.  OvXnp  v.  r. 
occasionally  Ai'Xlft),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  First  named  uf  the  two  sons  of  Shercsh  and  father 
of  Bedan  in  the  Gileadite  posterity  of  Manasseh  ( 1 
Chron.  vi.  16,  17).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 

2.  The  first-bom  of  Eshek  among  the  descendants  of 
king  Saul,  and  the  ancestor  of  one  hundred  and  lifty 
valiant  archers  (1  Chron.  viii,  39,  40).     B.C.  cir.  588. 

Ulber,  Christian  Samuel,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  26, 1714,  at  Landshut, 
in  Silesia.    Ue  studied  at  Jena ;  was  appointed  pastor 


at  Hcinerstlorf,  in  Silesia,  in  1737;  in  1741  he  was 
calleil  to  his  native  place,  and  in  1757  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  Aug.  27,  1776.  Ulber  was  not  unly  a 
man  of  great  learning,  but  also  a  good  pulpit  oratur. 
His  nunierotis  writings  are  more  of  an  ascetical  nature, 
valuable  indued  fur  their  time,  but  less  so  now.  They 
are  enumerHte<l  in  During,  OtUhvte  Theologen  DeuUch- 
laiids,  iv,  547  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ulenberg,  Caspar,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
German\%  was  born  of  Lutheran  parents  in  1549,  at 
Lip|Nita<lt.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg.  At  Cologne 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  a  cousin  of  his,  who  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
but  in  1572  they  both  juined  (he  Catholic  Church,  and 
Ulenberg  was  appointed  teacher  at  Cologne.  In  1575 
he  received  hulyonlers,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Kaisers- 
werth,and  in  1583  was  made  canon  of  the  Church  of  Sl 
Swibertus.  Fn»m  1593  to  IG 15  he  stood  at  the  head  uf 
the  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  as  pastor  of 
St.  Cunibert's,  Feb.  16,  1617.  He  is  the  author  of  Die 
Psalmen  Darid*  in  allerlei  teutsche  GesaTtffreimen  yebrachl 
(Cologne,  1582 ;  5lh  ed.  1709).  See  Koch,  Gesch,  des 
deutschen  KircAerdiedes^  ii,  442  sq.     (B.  P.) 

nifilaa  (mphilas.  Ulfila,  or  Wnlfila,  prob.  = 
Vulfita,  or  "  wolfkin*'),  a  (Jothic  bishop,  was  bum  among 
the  Goths  in  810  (or  311,  or  313),  and  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  family  of  Cappadocian  Christians 
whom  the  Goths  had  carried  into  captivity  (Philoetorg. 
Hitt.  Ecdes.  ii,  5).  Having  mastered  the  Gothic,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  he  became  bishop  uf  the  Goths 
in  341,  and  (according  to  Auxentius)  in  348  settled,  with 
permission  uf  the  emperor  Cunstantius,  in  Moesian  ter- 
ritury,  near  Nicopolis.  He  propagated  among  his  peo-' 
pie  the  love  of  letters,  formed  an  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  characters,  based  on  the  Greek,  and  translated  into 
Mocso-Gothic  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  Kings.  UI- 
nias  was  a  semi-Arian,  subscribed  to  the  Creed  of  Rimini 
in  359,  was  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  360,  and 
died  while  attending  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  381. 
Ulfilas*s  Bible  was  constantly  used  by  the  Gothic  people 
so  long  as  they  maintained  their  nationality,  but  in  the 
9th  century  it  disappeared.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  cent urv,  Arnold  Mercator  discovered  in  the  Abbev 
of  Wenlen  a  fragment  containing  the  four  gosjiels.  It 
was  the  so-called  Codex  A  rffetdeus,  written  with  silver 
letters  on  purple  parohmenr.  It  is  now  preserved  at 
Upsala,  Sweden.  Another  fragment,  containing  nearly 
all  the  epistles  of  St,  Paul,  was  discovered  in  1818  on 
some  palimpsests  by  cardinal  Mai  and  count  Castiglioni 
in  the  Lombardian  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and  published 
at  Milan  (1819-39).  See  Gothic  Vkksiox.  Among 
its  recent  editors  and  commentators  are  Gabelenz,  I>()be, 
Massmann,  and  Stamm.  A  new  e<lition  by  IWrnhardt 
appeared  at  Halle  in  1876.  See  Bcssel,  i'eber  das  Ijeben 
des  UfJiUts  und  die  Bekehrung  dir  Got  hen  (1860);  Waitz, 
Ueber  dtis  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Uljila  (1840). 

Ulfruna,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
beautiful  giant-maidens,  and  became  mother  of  the  god 
Heimdal,  the  guard  of  heaven. 

Ulln,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1792  or  1793.  After 
preaching  ten  or  eleven  years  as  a  local  preacher,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1826.  He  died 
of  the  cholera,  near  New  Richmond,  O.,  July  13,  1833. 
Success  attended  his  ministry.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cori/erettceSy  ii,  276. 

tJlius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of  ApoUn, 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  carried  this  name  as  a  go<l 
of  destruction  or  preservation.  To  him  Theseus  made 
an  oath  conditioned  u|K>n  his  safe  return  from  Crete. 

Uria(Heb.  UUti\  ^h::,  poke  or  burden ;  Sept.'OXa 
V.  r.  'QXd;  Vulg.  Olla)^  a  descendant  of  Ashcr  (perhaps 
the  son  of  Jether  or  Ithran),  and  the  father  of  four  sons 
esteemed  among  the  valiant  chiefs  uf  the  tribe  (1  Chron. 
vii,  39>     B.C.  apparently  cir,  1014. 
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Ullan  Maohaitse,  in  the  religion  of  the  Lamaites, 
was  a  aect  calling  themBelves  the  Red-capt,  They  do 
not  recognise  Dalai-Lama  as  their  head,  but  have  their 
own  chief,  Bogdo  Lama.  The  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  emperor  of  China. 

Ulldra,  in  the  superstition  of  the  Norwegians,  was 
the  name  of  the  river  deity  upon  whom  depended  suc- 
cess and  blessing  in  fishing.  His  favor  was  sought  in 
like  manner  to  that  of  Nipen. 

inier,  in  Norse  mj'thologyf  was  the  son  of  the  beau- 
tiful golden-haired  Sif,  second  wife  of  Thor;  not  by 
Thor,  however,  but  through  a  former  union.  Ulier  is 
renowned  as  a  good  protector  and  an  excellent  hunt- 
er, and  walks  upon  scales,  which  are  indispensable  in 
Norway,  with  great  alacrity,  so  that  no  one  is  compe- 
tent to  keep  up  with  him,  for  which  he  is  called  Weida 
As,  the  hunting  Asa.  In  the  legend  of  Uller,  that  he 
was  made  king  subsequent  to  Odin's  banishment  from 
Asgard,  eventually,  however,  was  himself  banished,  and 
slain  by  the  victoriously  returning  Odin,  the  latest  ap- 
pendix is  quite  evident.— Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d.  MythoL 

8.  v. 

Ullmaim,  Karl,  an  eminent  German  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  March  15, 1796,  at  Kpfen- 
bach,  in  the  Palarinate,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Uhland,  Pfizer,  and  Schwab.  In  1819  he  took  his  de- 
gree as  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  at  Heidelberg  with  lectures  on  exegesis 
and  Church  historv.   For  ten  vears  he  staved  at  Heidel- 

•  •  • 

berg  and  published  during  this  period,  Der  zteeite  Brief 
Petri  krififch  uniersucht  (Heidelb.  lS2{y.—  Ueber  den 
durch  W,  Fr,  Rinck  au»  armen.  Uebersetzung  bekamU 
gemachlen  dritten  Brief  Pauli  eta  die  Corinther  (ibid. 
1823) : — De  Hypsittai'iiB  (ibid.eod.) : — Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  (Darmstadt,  1825 ;  2d  ed.  1867),  which,  as  Dr. 
Sohaff  says,  is  "  the  most  complete  work  on  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  this  eminent  divine  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church,  who,  for  his  able  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  emphatically  styled  the 
*  Theologian.'"  In  1828,  together  with  his  friend  Um- 
breit  (q.  v.),  he  also  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
well-known  Studien  und  Kt^iketif  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  ever  since,  and  is  still  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  theological  journals  of  Germany.  For 
the  first  volume  of  this  journal  Ullmann  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  Sinlesmeu  ofJesuSf  which  was  afterwards  printed 
separately,  and  published  in  its  seventh  edition  in  1863 
(Engl,  transl.  by  S.  Taylor,  Edinb.  1870). '  "  In  iU  im- 
proved form,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  "it  must  certainly  be 
numbered  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  apologetic  litexature  of  the  Church,  and  is  better 
calculated,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  and 
well-cultivated  mind  on  the  claims  of  our  holy  religion 
than  many  large  volumes  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  shows  the  way  by  which  the  author  him- 
self found  the  truth,  and  by  which  many  a  theological 
student  of  Germany  has  since  escaped  the  whirlpool  of 
rationalism  and  pantheism.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  book  attentively  without  being  edified  as  well  as 
instructed,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father  that  shines  through  the  veil 
of  his  flesh  upon  the  eye  of  faith  and  enlightened  rea- 
son." In  1829  Ullmann  was  called  to  Halle,  and  for 
about  seven  years  he  lectured,  besides  Church  histor}', 
on  symbolics  and  dogmatics;  and  in  1836  he  retumeil 
again  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  Church  councillor,  and  spent  there  the  best 
years  of  his  manhood.  When,  in  1853,  Ullmann  was 
elected  to  the  prelacy,  or  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity of  the  Evangelical  (Church,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  he  withdrew  fn>m  the  academic  chair  and 
took  his  residence  at  Carlsruhe,  devoting  his  whole  en- 
eiipy  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  In  connection  with 
his  like-minded  colleague,  the  learned  Dr.  Btthr,  au- 
thor of  Symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  Worship,  he  faith- 


fully endeavored  to  build  up  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Baden,  which  was  deeply  undermined  by  theoloirical 
rationalism  and  political  red  -  republicanism.  When, 
however,  the  liberal  element  became  too  strong,  he  re- 
tired in  1861  from  all  public  affairs,  and  died  Jan.  12, 
1865. 

Ullmann,  starting  from  the  school  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Neander,  was  at  first  somewhat  latitndinarian  in 
doctrine  and  too  compromising  in  disposition,  but  he 
grew  with  the  better  spirit  of  the  age  in  orthodoxy 
and  evangelical  sentiment.  Thus  he  not  only  took 
part,  while  at  Halle,  in  the  efforts  made  against  the 
still  existing  remnant  of  rationalism,  but  also  nsed  all 
means  at  the  CSeneral  Synod,  which  met  at  Carlsruhe 
in  1855,  to  have  the  rationalistic  catechism  heretofore 
in  use  replaced  by  a  better  one  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  small  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  catechisms. 
Similar  reforms  he  introduced  with  regard  to  the  litur- 
gy and  the  common  school-books.  But  more  than 
through  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  he  acquired  a  last- 
ing reputation  by  a  number  of  works  **  equally  distin- 
guished for  solid  and  well-diffused  historical  informa- 
tion, comprehensive  views,  calm  and  clear  reflection, 
dignified  and  conciliating  tone,  and  masterly  power  of 
exhibition."  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  name 
his  Historisch  oder  Mythisch  (Hamburg,  1888),  in  which 
he  brings  out  the  signification  of  Christ's  penonaliiy 
under  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument to  the  infidel  work  of  Strauss  on  the  life  of 
Jesus: — Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums  (ibid.  1845;  5ih 
ed.  1865),  with  a  critical  appendix  on  Feuerbach's  in- 
famous book  on  the  essence  of  Christianity : — De  B^" 
rylio  Bostreno  ejusque  Dodrina  CommentcUio  (ibid. 
1885).  But  his  main  work,  which  has  assigned  to  him 
a  rank  among  the  first  Church  historians  of  the  present 
century,  is  his  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  (1841- 
42, 2  vols.,  forming  also  a  part  of  Clark's  Foreigm  Theo- 
logical Library).  This  work  '*is  certainly  one  of  the 
strongest  historical  arguments  for  the  Reformation 
that  have  yet  been  presented.  .  .  .  What  Flacius  at- 
tempted in  a  crude  form  in  the  infancy  of  Protestant 
historiography,  and  with  an  unmeasured  polemical  zeal 
against  the  Romanists  of  his  age,  Ullmann  has  carried 
out  with  all  the  help  of  modem  erudition,  in  the  calm, 
truth-loving  spirit  of  an  impartial  historian,  and  with 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  great  and  abiding  merits 
of  Catholicism  as  the  Christianixer  and  civilizer  of  the 
twrbarian  nations  of  the  Dark  Ages.  With  him  the 
Reformation  is  not  so  much  a  rebellion  as  the  flower 
and  fniit  rather  of  the  better  and  dee|)er  life  of  Chris- 
tianity that  slumbered  in  the  maternal  bosom  of  me- 
dieval Catholicism.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  no- 
blest and  strongest  historical  vindication  of  it"  (Schaff^. 
In  these  two  volumes  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
German  and  Dutch  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  from 
the  13th  to  the  15th  century,  who  are  treated  with  ex- 
haustive minuteness  of  detail.  Here  we  find  trustworthy 
and  carefully  sifted  information  on  the  life  and  theol- 
ogy of  John  (aoch,  John  Weasel,  the  Brethren  of  the 
Ciommon  Life,  and  the  various  schools  of  the  roysticv, 
Ruysbroek,  Suso,  Tauler,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  curious  tract  on  German  theology, 
and  Staupitz,  the  patron  and  early  friend  of  lather. 
The  latter  and  principal  part  of  the  second  volume  con- 
tains the  author's  former  monograph  on  John  Weasel 
(Hamburg,  1834)  in  an  improved  form  which  leaves 
but  little  to  be  added.  ^  But  the  work  of  Ullmann,  al- 
though very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  ex- 
haust the  general  subject,  which  would  require  two  or 
three  additional  volumes.  He  leaves  out  of  view  the 
important  preparatory  movement  of  Wycliffe  and  the 
Lollards  in  England,  of  Huss  and  the  Hussitee  in  B<t- 
hemia,  of  Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  of  what  is  genenlly 
called  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Classical  Leaminj; 
by  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  Agricc4a;  not  tu 
speak  of  the  more  negative  preparation  of  the  Refbrma- 
i  tion  by  the  anti-Catholic  sects  of  the  Middle  Agcs^  e»- 
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pecially  the  Waldenses  and  Albigensea**  (SchafT).  Be- 
sides these  works  there  are  a  Dumber  of  essays  from  his 
pen  in  the  StudUn  tmd  Kritikek,  and  other  treatises 
imblished  separately.  See  Zuchold,  hibL  TheoL  ii,  1866 
6«|.;  Henngf  Iieal'£ncyUop,%.y.\  TheoU»gucfu8  Uni- 
verscU'Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Schaff,  Gtrtnamfj  its  UniversitieSf 
etc,  p.  346  sq.;  Bevschlag,  Dr,  Carl  UUmtnm  (Got  ha, 
1867) ;  Schenkel,  A Ugememe  kirchliche ZeiUchfif)  (1867), 
p.  87  foL ;  Kurtz,  Ijehrbuch  der  Kii'chenge$chichU  (Mi- 
t«i],  1874),  u,  384  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ulphllas.    See  Ulpilas. 

Ulrlc  OF  Augsburg,  in  the  10th  centnry,  occupied  a 
noteworthy  position  among  his  contemporaries  both  as 
a  prince  and  a  prelate.  He  was  b<»m  about  A.D.  890  at 
Augsburg,  educated  at  St.  Gall,  and  ordained  to  his  bish- 
opric Dec.  28,  d23.  In  aoconlance  with  the  custom  of 
his  time,  he  followed  with  his  retainers  the  standards 
of  the  emperors  Henry  I  and  Otto  I.  He  was  influen- 
tial in  securing  an  armistice  between  Henry  and  his  re- 
volted son  duke  Liutulf  in  954,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  won  great  fame  by  a  successful  defence  of  Augs- 
burg against  the  Magyars.  He  was  equally  zealous  in 
the  erection  and  adorning  of  churches  and  chapels,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  cities,  castles,  dwellings,  and  lands. 
His  bounty  was  long  the  only  support  of  impoverished 
priests  and  retainers.  In  the  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese he  was  accustomed  to  make  journeys  of  visitation 
to  dispense  justice,  confer  absolution,  and  examine  the 
official  conduct  and  private  life  of  his  clergy.  He  great- 
ly increased  the  number  of  festivals  and  the  pomp  with 
which  they  were  observed,  and  he  was  eminently  zeal- 
ous in  the  collection  of  relics.  He  was,  in  brief,  a  thor- 
ough exponent  of  the  piety  of  his  age,  and  also  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  militant  churchman.  Towards  the 
cloee  of  his  life  he  became  more  thoroughly  an  ascetic 
than  before,  and  assumed  the  Benedictine  habit.  He 
died  July  4, 978.  Soon  after  his  decease,  it  was  re- 
ported that  miracles  were  wrought  upon  persons  who 
visited  his  grave,  and  his  memory  and  remains  were  ao- 
oordiogly  highly  venerated  in  Augsburg  and  vicinity. 
Provost  Gerhard,  who  had  been  Ulric's  constant  com- 
panion in  the  closing  years  of  the  bishop's  life,  wrote  a 
Liff^  in  which  many  of  these  wonders  are  mentioned ; 
and  Ulric's  successor  in  the  bishopric,  Liutulf,  persuaded 
pope  John  XV  to  canonize  their  author.  The  bull  to 
this  effect  was  issued  in  February,  993,  and  is  noteworthy 
as  the  first  clearly  authenticated  document  which  marks 
the  transition  from  a  saint-worship  wh^h  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  the  excellences  of  character  in  Christians, 
to  a  saint-worship  established  by  decree  of  the  pope. 

Ulric's  name  Is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
authorship  of  several  writings,  but  without  satisfactory 
proof.  The  first  is  entitled  Nicolao  Domino  et  Putri  S, 
JRonu  Bed.  Proviiori  V,  [some  MSS.  have  (?.]  solo  A'o- 
mine  iCpisc  A  morem  ut  Fiiius,  Timorem  ut  Senms,  in 
Martene  et  Durand,  AmpUit,  CoUectio,  p.  449-454.  It 
was  first  printed  by  Flacius  in  1650,  and  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  his  Caiaiogus  Tedium  Verituti*,  The 
•eoond  is  a  Sermo  Synodaiis  Paroch,  Presbyt  in  Synod, 
Hmmtiemdus,  on  which  oomp.  Vogel,  Ratheriut  von  Ve- 
rona (Jena,  1854),  i,  843,  note.  The  last  is  an  Kpitt,  de 
Vita  Notingi  Epitc  Congtanlienm.  The  best  source  on 
Ulric  is  the  biography  translated  by  Gerhard  (983-993), 
and  published  by  Wattz  in  Monum,  Seriptoret,  iv,  377 
sq.  The  latter  also  gives  a  list  of  later  and  dependent 
lives.  Gompw,  in  addition,  MabiUon,  Acta  8S.  Ord.  S. 
Bened.  Sac.  K;  and  Braun,  Guch.d,Bi»ehd/e  v,  Augsburg 
(Augsb.  1813),  pL  i.    See  Herzog,  Heal'Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Ulrich,  the  name  of  a  Swiss  family  noted  for  the 
theological  learning  of  several  of  its  members. 

1.  J  KAN  Jagquks  (1)  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1569, 
and  died  there  in  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools 
of  his  own  oountr>'^,  and  afterwards  at  Middelburg,  Leip- 
asc,  Wittenberg,  and  Tubingen,  and  occupied  diflferent 
chain  of  theology  at  Zurich,  where  he  published  vari- 
ous Biblical  and  historical  works  in  Latin. 


2.  Jban  Jaoquks  (2)  was  bom  at  Zurich  in  1668, 
and  died  there  in  1731.  He  studied  at  his  native 
schools,  and  also  at  Bremen,  Franeker,  and  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  occupied  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 
He  wrote,  besides  sermons  and  commentaries,  two  or 
three  historical  works  in  Latin. 

3.  Jbam  Gaspab  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1768,  and 
died  there  in  1796.  He  studied  at  his  native  place, 
and  at  Utrecht  and  Bremen,  and,  after  travelling  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  was  engaged  in  ecclesi- 
astical labors  and  Oriental  studies.  Besides  sermons 
and  dissertations,  he  wrote  one  or  two  historical  works 
in  French. 

4.  Jean  Rotk>lphb  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1728,  and 
died  there  in  1796.  He  was  professor  in  the  gymnasi- 
um there  from  1763,  and  pastor  in  1769,  and  was  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  public  sentimenL  He  left  several  ser- 
mons and  ascetic  works.   See  Biogrcqthie  Universdlej  s.  v. 

Ulrick,  Hknry,  a  German  engraver,  who  flourished 
at  Nuremberg  from  about  1690  to  1628.  He  engraved 
some  portraits,  etc.,  among  which  were  twelve  circular 
prints,  one  of  them  a  Crucifixion,  See  Spoouer,  Bi/^, 
Hist,  of  Fine.  A  rtSf  s.  v. 

niBter,  Synod  of,  the  chief  body  of  Presbyterians 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  See  Fbehbytkhiah  Chukch- 
KS,  No.  7. 

Ultimate  Appeal  to  Scripture  Authoritt. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  but  in  a  supplementary  tradition, 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  works  of  those  early  fa- 
there  who  were  orthodox.  Others,  again,  utterly  op- 
pose such  notions;  and,  independently  of  the  consid- 
eration that  upon  such  a  theory  the  foundations  of  a 
Christian's  faith  and  hope  become  inaccessible  to  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  laity,  and  to  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  clergy,  they  reject  the  system  on  its  own  account. 
They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  no  private  individ- 
ual, aucient  or  modem,  in  a  question  of  doctrine.  With 
true  respect  for  all  who  are  entitled  to  it,  atid  with 
a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  instmction  to 
be  derived  from  their  works,  they  yet  consider  that,  be 
they  of  what  age  or  of  what  country  they  may,  anti- 
Nicene,  or  post-Nicene,  Popish  or  Protestant,  they  are 
not  to  stand  with  them,  as  Christians,  in  place  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  or,  as  Christian  ministers,  in  place  of 
their  own  Church. — Eden,  Churchman^s  Diet.  s.  v.  See 
Faith,  Rule  of. 

nitor  (the  Avenger)^  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a 
surname  of  Mars,  In  whose  honor  a  temple  was  built 
by  Augustus  for  the  revenge  upon  the  murderen  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

UltramontaniBta  (from  ultra  nKmtet,  "beyond 
the  mountains"),  the  name  applied  to  those  who  recog- 
nise the  papal  claim  of  supremacy  over  every  part  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  over  every  sovereign  within  its 
boundaries;  and  also,  since  1870,  to  those  who  accept 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Ultramontan»m 
dates  from  Gregory  VII,  who  propounded  the  following 
claims:  "Quod  solus  papa  possit  uti  imperialibus  in- 
signiis;  quod  solius  papsB  pedes  omnes  principes  deos> 
culentur;  quod  illi  liceat  imperatores  deponere;  quod 
a  fidelitate  iniquorum  subjectos  potest  absolvere.** 
These  views  are  principally  maintained  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  but  it  is  the  tone  generally  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish seceders.  The  free  action  of  national  churches  is 
wholly  superseded  by  such  pretensions.  The  theory 
has  apparently  grown  up  from  the  feudal  relations  of 
the  papacy  as  a  temporal  power.  An  assertion  of  au- 
thority so  incompatible  with  catholic  liberty  aroused 
oppOMition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Galilean 
and  German  churches,  and  in  the  Swiss  cantons.  Bel- 
larmine's  statementa  are  important  as  regards  papal 
infallibility.  He  sets  forth  the  opinion  of  divines  in 
four  propositions:  (1)  ''The  Roman  pontiff  ruling  any 


ULTRAQUIST 

point,  ev«n  in  In  leciiineiiiisl  cnuiicil,  m*y  be  siiill 
here«y,  anj  of  teaching  others  liereiy— whieh  hi 
faoo  happened;"  (S)  "The  Konian  poiuiff  ni*_ 
beraticil  and  [each  heresy,  if  he  rule  anything  apart 
TrntD  lynoilical  u»lsuincr,  and  ihis  has  happened  di 
J'acU ,-"  (3)  "  The  pope  cannot  be  in  any  way  heretical, 
nor  teach  heiesy  publicly,  even  tliotigh  he  rule  an 
point  on  hi>  uwn  remwHsihility  alone;"  (4)  Th< 
"whether  the  pope  can  be  heretical  or  ihiC,  he  can  ml 
mithing  hereiical  an  ■  point  to  be  believed  by  ih 
whole  Church."  Alter  the  Council  of  Cnnntanee  th 
:t  puwet  of  the  papacy 


t  Uli™ 


1786,  «1 


the  Conveniiun   uf  Emu,  the   archbia 

Trevea,  Culugiie,  and  Salzburg  denuuneed  iL     [n  Italy 

lUcci,  biahop  of  Hiuoja,  who  convened  a  synod  in  that 
citv,  September,  ITM,  and  pn»nMl{;aled  dim-tplinaiy  ile- 
cre«  and  a  doctrinal  exposition  favoring  extreme  Ual- 
licaniam  and  Jansenism.  Theae  were  partially  con- 
tinued, April  33, 17b7,  by  an  anembly  of  the  tMshopi  of 
Tuscany,  but  were  comlemned  by  Piua  VI,  in  the  dog- 
matic bull  ^ucT'irmi^dn,  Aug.  SR,  I7M. 

Among  iDoilern  aBserlora  of  ihe  Ulinimonlane  theory 
the  moat  atrennous  are  EngliBh  Kumanieta,  especially 
neuphytea.     Among  Continental  wrilera   are  biahop 
Ziegler,  Dot  hithotiiche  Gtaabmipiimp ;  Catove,  OU 
cUleitatligiaacbmie  Kirche;  Dtr  Paptt  im  VtrhiOnatt 
tvtn  UtitMieumiii ;  and  the  abbe  Lamennais  in 
journal  L'Avaiir.    Perh*|)a  the  work  uf  greateat 
Huence  is  Hiihler's  Sgnibalit  (183^).     For  a  fuller 
count  of  Che  coiuroveniea  Ui  wliich  the  claims  of  Ultra- 
){iveu  rise,  eee  1si>iacih-*te  Concep- 


II  (afler  Ihe  Hi 


dlii). 


s  Ml/tholotn/  i\r  lti§  Bfn- 


TTltraqiliBt.  a  term  of  repmach,  in  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury, against  certain  persons  who  were  permitted  by 
Iheir  eccltMsstical  rulera,  in  i)ppoBition  to  Homau  cus- 
tom, to  communicale  under  both  Itinda  in  the  sacia- 
ment  of  the  altar.— Lee,  (Jlou,  a/Liturp.  Termt,  s.  r. 

UmA,  in  the  epic  and  PnrSnic  mythology  of  India, 
ia  one  of  the  principal  names  of  the  consort  of  Siva. 
She  ia  also  called  DurgA,D<ii\,Kili,ParrSli,BharSai,- 
while  there  are  many  more  belonging  to  her  uf  lew  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  KatyagaJii,  AmbUca,  1/aimavali, 
Sitra,  etc.  She  was  Ihe  yuungor  of  two  slaters  (tisnga 
being  the  older),  and  was  so  beautiful  that  she  remain- 
ed chirty-aix  thousand  yean  in  the  embrace  of  Siva, 
her  husband.  She  was,  however,  barren,  and  inflicted 
upon  all  the  gods  the  curse  of  remaining  chiliile»i.  She 
also  cursed  the  eailh,  making  it  consianrly  suliject  lu 
change,  and  lo  be  the  wife  of  many  hiiabanria.  In  great 
anxiety,  the  gods  now  all  lumedlo  Brahma,  who  prom- 
ised that  heaven  should  not  be  depopulated,  and  that 
Uma'i  elder  sister,  Ganga,  should,  by  Siva,  become  moih- 
er  of  a  son  who  should  command  Ihe  heavenly  hoals  in 
the  great  Demon-war.  Thus  it  happened  that  Canga 
became  preiinant  by  Siva,  and  so  also  LJma,  where- 
ugion  the  latter  became  reconciled  and  withdrew  the 
oune.  Though  the  popular  creed  regarded  lima  far 
mote  IS  the  type  ofdeMrnction  than  aa  that  of  divine 
wisdom,  yet  the  works  devoted  to  her  praise  never  fail 
^  extol  her  also  aa  the  personiflcation  of  the  highest 
knowtedRe.  The  mytha  relalinj;  to  this  goddess,  who 
is  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  India— particularly  in 
Bengal— are  met  with  in  the  great  epic  poems  ami  Pii- 
ranas,  in  poetical  works  such  as  the  Kumarasambhara, 

(q.v.)  the  favorite  itivinitv  of  the  rhujra.  fk*  Moor, 
llimli  /*«n/AB» .-  Muir,  Ori^im-I  Siiwiii  TrrI,  (Loud. 
18631,  vol.  iv;  the  llaHmma.  Iranslaled  bv  Unglois 
(Paris,  I834-S&);  and  the  Markamltya  Purami,  in  the 
BiUiolkfiat  Indka,  edited  by  Rev.  K.  IL  Baneijea  (Cal- 
cutta, 1863), 


ITmbractUtim  (n  lillU  ihade),  an  altar  canopy, 
mora  generally  called  the  aborium  (q.  v.). 

Umbrelt,  FiiiRt>RicH  Wilhelh  Cam.,  an  eminent 
doctor  and  professor  of  Iheology  of  (jermany,  was  bi^ni 
April  II,IT9f>.  at  Son neboni,  near  Gotha.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  where  Eichhoni  inslnicted  him  in  Oriental 
languages.  In  1818  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  commenced  his  academical  career  as  a  pri- 
vate lecturer  at  r,5tiingcn.  In  1820  he  was  called  in 
H  eidelberg  as  professorofi  heolng^-  and  philosophy  .when 
hebecamenitimalelv  connected  wiihllllmann.  Rot  he,aiul 
others:  and  where  lie  also  died,  April  26.  I860.  Umbreit 
possessed  a  poetical  nature,  and  was,  as  he  himself  ac- 
iiiiowledged,  unlit  for  ecrlesiaKtico- political  que   ' 


ling;  his  faith  in  the  living  personal  God,  as  he  i 
himself  in  Christ,  his  Son,  and  in  the  immortalily— these 
were  the  only  positions  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 
attacked.  He  wrote,  t'ammmfuru  «JiVh>  Hurfor.  A'lwi- 
rorum  al  Omrai  rx  Abtii/ida  HiatU  i8l6)  t—KoMrtlit, 

St^im  dr  SanuHo  Bono  [ibid.  1820):  — ITuf  iWWf 
ZeiigemSmr  Btlrachlunffn  dft  Kvnigt  vnd  PitA'gnt  Sa- 
hma,  et  c.  (  H  amburg.  1849  J  -_5ufomi>u  Lied  ton  der  Lirie 
(Cidlt.  1820;  3i<ed.  Heidelbei^.  1828):— A'riimninsiia 
*n  //H*WiBi( Heidelberg,  I8a9);-0<u  Bar*  //iu«(ibid. 
1824;  2d  ed.  1882):— (7t™in™(nr  ibrr  dir  .^jirHrir  Sola- 
nuM  (ibid.  1826):— De  Vtlrru  TeHam.  Pr^rh't,  Cla- 
TWt.  Antiquiu.  Teoiporu  OrtUoribiu  (ibid.  1833):  — 
Chriill.  Krbauvng  ant  drm  Piatlrr  (Hamburg.  1886;  Sd 
ed,184S)i— fln-ATwcA'Coffrt  (ibid.  1840):— /Vuw^jler 
Conimmtiir  iibtr  die  ProphrlHt  dn  alleH  Bvndn  (ibid. 
1841-46,4  vols.;  Daniel  and  Jonah  are  wanring):— /Ks 
SHade,  Brilrag  lar  Tieobiffie  deiA.T.  (Hm ha,  IKiS)  :— 
Der  Brief  an  die  SOmer.  au/dem  Gnmde  deiA.T.  •ne- 
ffele0  (ibid.  18i6).  Besides  these  works,  ha  wrote  con- 
tributions to  the  Sludien  and  KrilUm,  Heizog's  Aeof- 
t:nefthp„  etc.  See  Ziwhold,  fliW.  Tkeotng.  ii.  I367j 
FnrsI,  HOL  Jttd.  iii.  4.'i9:  Kitlo.  Cydnp.  s.  v.;  Henng, 
Real-  Kncyldop.i\i,6-iB  sq.;  Tkrolog.  UnirertaU  l,tr. 
i,  v. ;  Scheukel,  A  Ugem.  tircUkit  Zeitedir^,  \va\  ri. 
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11  sq.;  MUblhtluser,  in  the  Neue  evangeL  Kirckenzei- 
tung,  1860,  p.  23;  Zittel,  in  the  A  Ugemeine  KirchenzeUung^ 
1860.  p.  54 ;  Winer,  Handbuck  der  theolog,  LiieratWf  i, 
11,82,206,212,213.215;  ii,355;  Dieate\, Geschkhte des 
.4 .  r.  in  der  christL  Kirche  (Jena,  1869),  p.  658,  666, 668 
sq.,774, 784 :  Kurtz,  Lekrbuch  der  Kirckengeschichie  (Mi- 
tau,  1874),ii,3I6.     (B.P.) 

Umbrella,  in  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  is  borne  over 
bishops  and  priests  during  m)lemn  processions  at  coun- 
cils, and  at  other  high  solemnities,  especially  during 
processions  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  a  kind  of  baldacchino  of  red  velvet,  with 
golden  summits,  erected  in  1550  over  the  altar  of  Win- 
chester Gillege.  See  Lee,  Gloss,  o/Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. ; 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol,  s.  v. 

Urn'mah  (Heb.  Ummah\  nS9,  ttnion,  as  often; 

Sept. ' A/Aft«  V.  r.  'Apx^P  ^'  '^PX'*Pi^^^S*  ^  ff»)na)f  a  town 
of  the  tribe  of  Asfaer,  mentioned  between  Achzib  and 
Aphek  (Josh,  xtx,  30).  Its  site  was  evidently  unknown 
to  Rusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast,  a.  v.  '*  Amma").  Dr. 
Thomson  suggests  (Bibliofkeca  Sacra,  1855,  p.  822)  that 
it  may  be  the  modem  village  A  olam,  situated  on  the 
coast  about  five  miles  R.N.E1.  of  Ras  en-Naknrah^  and 
described  by  him  as  a  large  ruin  with  excellent  water 
and  tig-trees  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  156).  The  Kefr  A  m- 
minh  suggested  by  Keil  (jCommeni,  ad  loc)  is  quite  be- 
vond  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe. 

Umuznk,  a  title  of  the  Chaldcean  goddess  Belit, 

Umviii,  John  Hari>iko,  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Meldrith,  Jan.  6, 1818,  and  com- 
menced his  ministry  with  village  preaching.  Find- 
ing Belihoro  a  prosperous  field  for  labor,  he  settled  with 
that  people,  erected  a  commodious  chapel,  and  built 
up  a  Large  congregation.  .  lib  uprightness  qf  character 
and  consistent  walk  in  life  won  for  him  a  large  circle 
of  trbe  friends.  He  died  April  11, 1867.  See  (Lond.) 
Cmtg,  Year-book,  1868,  p.  297. 

Unam  Sanctam  {ihe  one  holy,  1.  e.  Church)  is  the 
name  of  the  famous  papal  bull  published  Nov.  18, 1302, 
no  called  from  its  first  two  words.  In  this  the  memora- 
ble statement  occurs,**  We  declare,  define,  and  pronounce 
that  subjection  to  the  Roman  pontiff  is  for  every  hu- 


proach  of  hinf,  robs  him  of  his  glory,  is  a  contradicdon 
to  his  will,  and  a  contempt  of  his  authority.**  The 
causes  of  unbelief  are  Satan,  ignorance,  pride,  and  sen- 
suality. The  danger  of  it  is  great ;  it  hardens  the  heart, 
fills  with  presumption,  creates  impatience,  deceives  with 
error,  and  finalU*  exposes  to  condemnation  (John  iii,  11). 
Naturaiietic  unbelief  is  that  which  is  indifferent  and 
opposed  to  revelation.  The  unbelief  of  reason  is  the 
making  our  reason  independent  of  its  own  needs — the  re- 
nunciatifm  of  the  faith  of  reason.  See  Charnock,  Works, 
ii,  601;  Case,  Sermons,  ser.  2;  Porteus,  Sermons,  voL  i, 
ser.2;  Owen,  Reastms  of  Faith ;  Ilannam,  Compendium, 
ii,  26 ;  Churchill,  Essay  on  Unbelief;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet, 
8.  v. ;  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocab.  ofPhiL  Sciences,  s.  v. 

Unbloody  Sacrifice,  a  theological  terai  to  desig- 
nate the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 

UnchangeablenesB  of  God.  See  Attributies 
OP  God;  Immutability. 

Uncial  Letters — so  called  as  being  an  inch  (Lat. 
vncia)  long — characters  of  a  large  and  round  foraii  used 
in  some  ancient  MSS.  The  earliest  form  of  an  alpha- 
bet is  its  capitals,  and  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
are  written  entirely  in  capitals.  Uncial  letters,  which 
began  to  take  the  place  of  capitals  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  centur}',  differ  from  them  in  being  composed  of 
rounded  and  not  straight  lines,  and  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency towards  greater  expedition  in  style.  Uncial 
writing  arose  as  writing  on  papyrus  or  vellum  became 
common,  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  execution  leading 
to  the  practice  of  curving  the  lines.  Its  being  more 
easily  learned  than  the  cursive  style  was  probably  the 
cause  of  its  becoming  the  favorite  mode  of  writing  books 
of  importance  among  the  monkish  scribes :  while  legal 
instmments,  which  required  greater  despatch,  were  exe- 
cute<l  by  professional  scribes  in  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
Roman  cursive  hand.  Uncial  writing  prevailed  from 
the  6th  to  the  8th,  or  even  10th,  century.  The  follow- 
ing specimens  of  uncial  Greek  and  Latin  writing  are 
from  a  MS.  of  the  four  gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  both  languages,  written  early  in  the  6th  century,  and 
presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Theodore 
Beza  in  1581.  The  passage  is  from  John  xxi,  19—**  sig- 
nifying by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God." 
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Greek  Uncials. 

?lCMU'1C<AKl5S'OACOOJCf'el\ONQ3Cij!|CAt>ITdcY3 

Latin  Uncials. 


roan  being  altogether  of  necessity  for  salvation.**  It 
alao  afiirms  that  there  are  two  swords,  a  spiritual  and 
material — the  one  to  be  employed  by  the  Church,  and 
the  other^ii'  the  Church  under  the  direction  of  its  head ; 
and  that  to  deny  the  subservience  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  is  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  and 
to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  the  Mauichseans.  See  Trench, 
Mediacal  Church  /list,  p.  282. 

Unbelief,  the  refusing  assent  to  testimony,  the 
withholding  of  due  belief.  According  to  Kant,  it  is  the 
withhokliDg  of  assent  to  that  which,  though  objective- 
Ir  inauflScient  as  a  ground  of  cognition,  is  subjectively 
•uflScient  as  a  ground  of  faith.  Moral  unbelief  is  the 
rrjection  of  that  which,  though  we  cannot  knoto  it,  is 
yet  morally  necessar}',  as  faith  in  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality.  '*  It  includes,"  says  Dr.  Guyse, "  disaffec- 
tion to  God,  disregard  to  his  word,  prejudices  against 
the  Redeemer,  readiness  to  give  credit  to  any  other 
than  bim,  inordinate  love  to  the  world,  and  preferring 
of  the  applause  of  men  to  the  approbation  of  God.'* 
^  Unbelief,**  says  Charnock,  "  is  the  greatest  sin,  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  sin :  it  was  Adam's  first  sin;  it  is 
a  sin  against  the  Gospel,  against  the  highest  testimony; 
a  refusal  to  accept  of  Christ  npon  the  terms  of  the  Gos- 
pel    It  strikes  peculiariy  at  Gud ;  is  the  greatest  re- 


During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a  transitional  style 
of  writing  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  else- 
where, in  which  the  letters  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  Roman  cursive  hand:  this  passed  by  a  gradual 
transition  into  the  minuscule  manner,  or  small  hand^ 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  became 
usual  in  MSS.  See  Silvestre,  Universal  PaUeography 
(transl.and  edit,  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  Lond.  1850) ;  Traiti 
de  IHpUmuitique,  par  deux  Religieux  Benedictins  de  la 
Congregation  de  St.-Maur  (Paris,  llbb),—Chambers^s 
Encychp,  s.  v.    See  Manuscripts, 

Uncircnmcised  ( bnr,  L  e.  having  a  foreskin,. 
oKpoPvariav  fx^fv;  and  so  oKpofivaria,  the  prepuce^ 
alone,  for  "  uncircumcision'*),  a  word  literally  denoting  a 
heathen  among  the  Jews.  So  also  it  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively  "  of  uncircumcised  lips,"  i.  e.  dull  of  speech, 
stammering,  one  whose  lips  still  have,  as  it  were,  the 
foreskin,  and  are  therefore  too  thick  and  large  to  bring 
out  words  easily  and  fluently  (Exod.  vi,  12,  80).  So, 
likewii$e,  '*  their  ear  is  uncircumcised,"  shut  up  by  a  fore- 
skin  (Jer.  vi,  10) ;  also  "their  uncircumcised  hearty*  to 
which  the  precepts  of  religion  and  piety  cannot  pene- 
trate (Lev.  XX vi,  41 ;  Deut.  x,  16 ;  Jer.  iv,  4 ;  Ezek.  xliv, 
9;  Isa.  vi,  10;  Acts  vii,  51;  James  i,  21 ;  Col.  ii,  13). 
So,  also,  **  the  foreskin  of  a  tree,"  i.  e.  unciccumcissd 
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fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years,  which  by  the  law 
was  to  be  regarded  as  unclean  (Lev.  zix,  23).  See  Cir- 
cumcision. 

Unclean  (usually  some  form  of  the  verb  ^'CXS, 
which  is  the  technical  term  for  ceremomul  poUuiion ; 
aKoBapTogt  itnpure;  but  occasionally  >^))*^27,  naked; 
©T^,  consecrated;  n^3,  jSi/A,*  jcoivof,  common).  In 
this  article  we  treat  of  food  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  reserving  defllemeiite  of  ihe  person  for  the  follow- 
ing article.    See  Clean. 

The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  things  strangled,  or 
dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or  birds  of  prey ; 
whatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the  hoof  and  chew  the 
cad;  and  certain  other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "  creep- 
ing things"  (V1?d) ;  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi  and  Deut.  xiv,  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ; 
whatever  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins  and  scales ; 
whatever  winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the 
two  hind -legs  for  leaping;  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  contained 
it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  Hsh,  as  would  appear  from 
that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden  [Lev.  vii,  26]), 
and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the  live  animal ;  as  also  all 
fat,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in  masses  among  the  in- 
testines, and  probably  wherever  discernible  and  separa- 
ble among  the  flesh  (iii,  14-17 ;  vii,  23).  The  eating 
of  blood  was  prohibited  even  to  ^  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  among  you"  (xvii,  10, 12,  13, 14),  an  exten- 
sion which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dieury  precepts; 
e.  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was  to  be  given 
*'unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates"  (Deut  xiv,  21). 
As  regards  blood,  the  prohibition  indeed  dates  from  the 
declaration  to  Noah  against  "  flesh  with  the  life  thereof 
which  is  the  blood  thereof,"  in  Gen.  ix,  4,  which  was 
perhaps  regarded  by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all 
Noah's  descendants.  The  grounds,  however,  on  which 
the  similar  precept  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv, 
20,  21,  appears  based,  relate  not  to  an}'  obligation  rest- 
ing still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, **Jbr  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence  is  reckoned 
among  ^  necessary  things"  (ra  IvavayKig)^  and  **  things 
offeretl  to  idols,"  although  not  solely,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, on  the  same  grounds,  are  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  "blood  and  things  strangled"  {dtrixio^at 
fidwXo^TiMtv  Kai  difiaroQ  jcai  itviktov,  ver.  28,  29). 
Besides  these,  we  find  the  prohibition  twice  recurring 
against  "seething  a  kid  in  its  mother*s  milk."  It  is 
added,  as  a  final  injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  pre- 
cepts in  Deut.  xiv,  after  the  crowning  declaration  of 
ver.  21,  ^*for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy 
(rod;"  but  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv,  26,  the  context 
relates  to  the  bringing  first-fruits  to  the  altar,  and  to 
the  "  angel"  who  was  to  "  go  before"  the  people.  To 
this  precept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  return. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is  rightly 
observed  by  Michaelis  (Smithes  TransL  art.  ccii,  etc.)  to 
have  its  parallel  among  all  nations,  there  being  univer- 
sally certain  creatures  regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food, 
and  the  rest  as  the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi,  47).  With 
the  greater  number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a 
traditional  usage  based  merely,  perhaps,  either  on  an 
instinct  relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  and  of  which 
no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus  Michaelis  (as 
above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part  of  Germany  rab- 
bits are  viewed  as  unclean,  i.  e.  are  advisedly  excluded 
from  diet.  English  feelings  as  regards  the  frog  and  the 
snail,  contrasted  with  those  of  Continentals,  supply  an- 
other close  paralleL  Now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing 
more  than  this  is  intended  in  the  distinction  between 
"dean"  and  "unclean"  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah. 
The  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nised, on  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  food, 


should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportimi  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that  con- 
sumption. The  dietary  code  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
traditions  which  have  descended  among  the  Arabs,  un- 
fortified, certainly  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legislation  whatever,  so  far 
as  we  know,  may  illustrate  the  probable  state  of  the 
Israelites.  If  the  law  seized  upon  such  habits  as  were 
current  among  the  people,  perhaps  enlarging  their  scope 
and  range,  the  whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and 
usage  so  enlarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier, 
having  a  relation  at  once  to  the  theocratic  idea,  to  the 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separateness 
as  a  nation. 

The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in  his 
subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for  a  cere- 
monially pure  state  on  the  part  of  every  Israelite  as  in 
covenant  with  him,  regarded  also  this  particular  detail 
of  that  purity,  viz.  diet.  Thus  the  prophet  (Isa.  Ixvi, 
17),  speaking  in  his  name,  denounces  those  that  "sanc- 
tify themselves  (consecrate  themselves  to  idolatry'),  eat- 
ing swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse," 
and  those  "  which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge 
in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  broth 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels"  (Ixv,  4).  It 
remained  fur  a  higher  lawgiver  to  announce  that  "  there 
is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  entering  into  him 
can  defile  him"  (Mark  vii,  15).  The  fat  was  claimed 
as  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  blood  enjoyed  the  highest 
sacrificial  esteem.  In  the  two  combined,  the  entire  vic- 
tim was  by  representation  offered,  and  to  transfer  either 
to  human  use  was  to  deal  presumptuously  with  the 
most  holy  things.  But,  besides  this,  the  blood  was  ea- 
teemed  as  "  the  life"  of  the  creature,  and  a  mysterioos 
sanctity  beyond  the  sacrificial  relation  thereby  attached 
to  it.  Hence  we  read, "  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  cat- 
eth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cot 
off  from  his  people"  (Lev.  vii,  27;  comp.  xvii,  10, 14); 
whereas  the  offender  in  other  dietary  respects  was 
merely  "  unclean  until  even"  (xi,  40;  xvii,  15).  Bkwd 
was  certainly  drunk  in  certain  heathen  rituals,  especially 
those  which  related  to  the  solemnization  of  a  covenant, 
but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idolatrous  worship  (Psa.  zvi,  4 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiii,  25).  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
blood  has  ever  been  a  common  article  of  food,  and  any 
lawgiver  might  probably  reckon  on  a  natural  aversion 
effectually  fortifying  bis  prohibition  in  this  respect,  un- 
less under  some  bewildering  influence  of  mipeistitiMi. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and  inhu- 
man tendencies  might  be  supposed  by  the  Hebrews 
transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
we  have  nothing  to  show :  see,  however,  Josephus,  AnL 
iii,  11, 2.     See  Blood. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule 
laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  camivora  among  quad- 
rupeds, and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  nomenclature, 
the  raptores  among  birds.  This  suggests  the  question 
whether  they  were  excluded  as  being  not  averse  to  hu- 
man carcasses,  sud  in  most  Eastern  countries  acting  s» 
the  servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbeU  Even 
swine  have  been  known  so  to  feed;  £nd,  further,  by  their 
constant  runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground, 
suggest  impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Among  fish,  those  which  were  allowed  con- 
tain, unquestionably,  the  most  wholesome  varieties,  save 
that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  nt>bably,  however,  sea- 
fishing  was  little  practiced  by  the  Israelites;  and  the 
Levitical  rules  must  be  understood  9b  referring  back- 
ward to  their  experience  of  the  produce  of  the  Nile, 
and  forward  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  iu 
upper  lakes.  The  exchision  of  the  camel  and  the  bare 
from  allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi4)arban>tt8  des- 
ert tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border-land,  aooe 
of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable  repugnance  to  his 
flesh ;  although  it  is  so  impossible  to  substitute  tmy  other 
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cveatare  for  the  camd  as  the  ^'ship  of  the  desert"  that 
to  eat  him,  especially  where  many  other  creatures  give 
meat  much  preferable,  would  be  the  worst  economy 
poosible  in  an  Eastern  oommissariat — that  of  destroy- 
ing the  best,  or  rather  the  only,  conveyance  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  indifferent  food.  The  hare  was 
kmg  supposed,  even  by  eminent  naturalists,  to  rumi- 
nate, and  certainly  was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
borse  and  the  ass  would  be  generally  spared  from  similar 
reasons  to  those  which  exempted  the  cameL  As  re- 
gards other  cattle,  the  young  males  would  be  those  uni- 
versally preferred  for  food,  no  more  of  that  sex  reach- 
ing maturity  than  were  needful  for  breeding,  while  the 
supply  of  milk  suggested  the  copious  preservation  of 
the  female.  The  duties  of  draught  would  require  an- 
other rule  in  rearing  neat-cattle.  The  laboring  steer, 
man's  fellow  in  the  field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled 
and  sanctified  by  that  comradeship.  Thus  it  seems  to 
have  been  quite  unusual  to  slay  for  sacrifice  or  food,  as 
in  1  Kings  xix,  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke. 
And  perhaps,  in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh 
was  not  roasted,  but  boiled.  The  case  of  Araunah's 
oxen  is  not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in 
the  threshing-floor  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  22).  Many  of  these 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on  usage, 
or  arbitrary.  Practically,  the  law  left  among  the  al- 
lowed meats  an  ample  variety,  and  no  inconvenience 
was  likely  to  arise  from  a  prohibition  to  eat  camels, 
horses,  and  asses.  Swine,  hares,  etc.,  would  probably, 
aa  nearly  a»  possible,  be  exterminated  in  proportion  as 
the  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic  room  filled 
by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  (BiUitch'ialm.  Medi^ 
em,  ii,  50)  refers  to  a  notion  that  ''the  animal  element 
might  only  with  great  circumspection  and  discretion 
be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  man  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
basing that  human  life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  level, 
so  that  thereby  the  soul  might  become  degraded,  pro- 
fiuied,  filled  with  animal  affections,  and  disqualified  for 
dnwing  near  to  God."  He  thinks,  also,  that  we  may 
notice  a  meaning  in  '*  the  distinction  between  creatures 
of  a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  organiza- 
tion as  clean  and  those  of  a  lower  and  incomplete  or- 
ganisation as  unclean,"  and  that  the  insects  provided 
with  four  legs  and  two  others  for  leaping  are  of  a  high- 
er or  more  complete  type  than  others,  and  relatively 
nearer  to  man.  This  seems  fanciful,  but  may,  never- 
theless, have  been  a  view  current  among  Rabbinical 
authoritiesL  As  regards  birds,  the  raptoret  have  com- 
monly tough  and  indigestible  flesh,  and  some  of  them 
are,  in  all  warm  countries,  the  natural  scavengers  of  all 
sorts  of  carrion  and  offaL  This  alone  begets  an  instinc- 
tive repugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them  vritb 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to  kill  them 
ft»r  food  would  tend  to  multiply  various  sources  of  un- 
deanness.  Porphyry  (Abttin,  iv,  7,  quoted  by  Winer) 
aays  that  the  Eg}'ptian  priests  abstained  from  all  fish, 
from  all  quadrapeds  with  solid  hoofs,  or  having  claws, 
or  which  were  not  homed,  and  from  all  carnivorous 
bifdsL  Other  carious  parallels  have  been  found  among 
nsore  distant  nations.     See  Animal. 

But  aB  Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by 
tjrpes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  ceremonial 
distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and  Gentile 
apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  former  that 
be  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level  before  God. 
Hence,  when  that  economy  was  changed,  we  find  that 
this  was  the  very  symbol  selected  to  instruct  Peter  in 
the  truth  that  God  was  not  a  *'  respecter  of  persons." 
The  vessel  filled  with  *'  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the 
air,"  was  expressive  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now 
on  a  kvel  with  the  Israelite,  through  God's  ^  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  A  sense  of  this,  their  preroga- 
tive, however  dimly  held,  may  have  fortified  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  privileged  nation  in  their  struggle  with  the 
penecntaoos  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very  point.  It  was 
DO  mere  qaestion  of  which  among  several  means  <tf  sup- 


porting life  a  man  chose  to  adopt,  when  the  persecutor 
dictated  the  alternative  of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of 
life  itself;  but  whether  he  shoiUd  surrender  the  badge 
and  type  of  that  privilege  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the 
favored  nation  before  God  (1  Mace,  i,  68, 64 ;  2  Mace  vi, 
18 ;  vii,  1).  The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exaggeration 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  until  it  was  "  unlawful  for  a 
man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keep  company  with,  or  come 
unto,  one  of  another  nation"  (Acts  x,  28) ;  and  with  such 
intensity  were  badges  of  distinction  cherished  that  the 
wine,  bread,  oil,  cheese,  or  anything  cooked  by  a  hea> 
then  was  declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was 
this  strictness,  however  it  might  at  times  be  puslied  to 
an  absurdity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return  from 
captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world  opening 
around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse  with  Gentiles 
unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only  way  to  avoid  an 
utter  relaxation  of  their  code  would  lie  in  somewhat 
overstraining  the  precepts  of  prohibition.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  tendency  of  those  who  have  no  scruples  to 
"  despise"  those  who  have,  and  to  parade  their  liberty 
at  the  expense  of  these  latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the 
contrast  by  wanton  tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew 
from  his  strictness  of  obser\*anoe,  and  make  him,  un- 
guardedly, partake  of  what  he  abhorred,  in  order  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.  One  or  two  in- 
stances of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense  would 
drive  the  latter  within  the  intrencbmeiits  of  a  univer- 
sal repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make  him  seek  the 
safe  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted  a  churl  and  a  big- 
ot. Thus  we  may  account  for  the  refusal  of  the  "  king's 
meat"  by  the  religious  captives  (Dan.  i,  8),  and  for  the 
similar  conduct  recorded  of  Judith  (xii,  2)  and  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  11);  and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shakspeare  makes 
Shylock  say,  **  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you, 
nor  pray  with  you"  (^Merchant  of  Venice^  act  i,  sc.  iii). 
As  regards  things  offered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one  God 
meet  on  common  ground ;  but  the  Jew  viewed  the  pre- 
cept as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obedience,  and 
had  a  holv  horror  of  even  an  unconscious  infraction  of 
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the  law :  hence,  as  he  could  never  know  what  had  re- 
ceived idolatrous  consecration,  his  only  safety  lay  in  to- 
tal abstinence;  whereas  Paul  admonishes  the  Christian 
to  abstain,  "  for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  con- 
science' sake,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  been  consecrate 
ed  to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his  conscientious 
'  scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher  at  his  stall,  or  the 
host  in  his  guest-chamber  (1  Cor.  x,  25-29) ;  and  to  give 
opposite  injunctions  would  doubtless,  in  his  view,  have 
been  **  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  did  the  Jews" 
(loi/^at^ctv,  Gal.  ii,  14).    See  Ausgbma. 

The  prohibition  to  "  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk" 
has  caused  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  com- 
mentators. Michaelis  (art  ccx)  thought  it  was  meant 
merely  to  encourage  the  use  of  olive-oil  instead  of  the 
milk  or  butter  of  an  animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in 
cookery,  where  the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will 
not  satisfy  any  mind  by  which  the  clue  of  symbolism, 
so  blindly  held  by  the  Eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply 
interwoven  in  Jewish  ritual,  has  once  been  duly  seized. 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under-currents  which 
permeate  that  law.  To  soften  the  feelings  and  human- 
ize the  character  was  the  higher  and  more  general  aim. 
When  Paul,  commenting  on  a  somewhat  similar  precept, 
says,  ^  Doth  (iiod  care  for  oxen,  or  saith  he  it  altogether 
for  our  sakes?"  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  God's  care  for 
oxen,  but  to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated  and 
more  human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  destined  sup- 
port  of  the  young  creature :  viewed  in  reference  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  "  life,"  and  had  a  relative  sanctity  re- 
sembling that  of  the  forbidden  blood  (comp.  Juvenal,  xi, 
68, "  Qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis,"  speaking  of 
a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).  No  doubt  the  abstinence 
from  the  forbidden  action  in  the  case  of  a  young  creature 
already  dead,  and  a  dam  unconscious  probably  of  its  loss, 
or  whose  consciousness  such  a  use  of  her  milk  could  in 
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nowise  quicken,  was  based  on  a  sentiment  merely.  But 
the  practical  conseqaence,  that  milk  must  be  foregone 
or  eb<ewhere  obtained,  would  prevent  the  sympathy 
from  being  an  empty  one.  It  would  not  be  the  passive 
emotion  which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  want 
of  an  active  habit  with  which  to  ally  itself.  And  thus 
its  operation  would  lie  in  indirectly  quickening  sympa- 
thies for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times.  The 
Talmudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept,  as  for- 
bidding generally  the  cooking  of  flesh  in  milk  (Mishna, 
Cholitif  viii;  Hoctiiiger,  Leg,  lUbr.  p.  117,  141). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case. 
Swine  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  in  their 
own  bcKlies.  This  probably  means  that  they  are  more 
easily  led  than  other  creatures  to  the  foul  fee<ling  which 
produces  it;  and,  where  the  average  hest  is  great,  de- 
composition rapid,  and  mslaria  easily  excited,  this  ten- 
dency in  the  animal  is  more  mischievous  than  else- 
where.  A  meazel  or  mexei,  from  whence  we  have  "  mea- 
sled  pork,"  is  the  old  English  word  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it 
is  asserted  that  eating  swine's  flesh  in  Syria  and  Kg^'pt 
tends  to  produce  that  disorder  (Bartholinus,  />«  MorbU 
JiiU,  c.  viii ;  Wunderbar, p.  61 ).  But  there  is  an  indeflnite- 
ness  about  these  assertions  which  prevents  our  dealing 
with  them  scientiflcally.  Meazel  or  mezel  may  well,  in- 
deed, represent  "  leper,"  but  which  of  all  the  morbid 
symptoms  classed  under  that  head  it  is  to  stand  for, 
and  whether  it  means  the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel, 
disorder  in  man  and  in  pig  are  indeterminate  questions. 
See  Lkper.  The  prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salubri- 
ous in  a  region  where  skin  diseases  are  frequent  and  vir- 
ulent, and  that  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tenden- 
cy. The  case  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no 
remark :  the  mere  wish  to  insure  avoiding  disease,  in 
case  they  had  died  in  such  a  state,  would  dictate  the 
nde.  Yet  the  bencflcial  tendency  is  veiled  under  a  cer- 
emonial difference,  for  the  "  stranger"  dwelling  with  the 
Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although  the  latter  was  forbid- 
den. Thus  is  their  distinctness  before  God,  as  a  nation, 
ever  put  prominently  forward,  even  where  more  common 
motives  appear  to  have  their  turn.  As  regards  the  an- 
imals allowed  for  food,  comparing  them  with  those  for- 
bidden, there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesomeness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic  econo- 
mist fail  to  pronounce  in  favor  (»f  the  Levitical  dietary 
code  as  a  whole,  as  insuring  the  maximum  of  public 
health,  and  yet  of  national  distinctness,  procured,  how- 
ever, by  a  minimum  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
restriction. 

AiVwtf ^ure.— Bochart,  ffierozoicon ;  Forskal,  Dfscrip- 
tumea  A  mmalium,  ete.,  qutf  in  Itinere  Orientali  Obseiva- 
rt^,with  \i\&  JcowB  Rerum  Katuralium ;  and  Kosenmtll- 
ler,  Handbuch  der  hibL  A  Iteiihumskunde^  vol.  iv.  Natural 
Jtittory,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  this  subject;  also,  more  generally,  Mai- 
monides,  De  Cibis  Vetitis ;  Reinhard,  De  Cibis  Utbrao- 
rum  ProhibUit, — Smith.     See  Food. 

UncleannesB  (chiefly  iixpid,  used  in  the  almost 
technical  sense  of  Levitical  detilement)  is  the  term  by 
which,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  indicated  that  condition 
which  caused  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  Hebrew 
man  or  woman  from  religious  and  social  privileges  as  a 
subject  of  the  Theocracy. 

I.  About  seventy  specific  cases  of  possible  unclean- 
ness  are  described,  and  others  implied.  Various  modes 
of  classifying  them  have  been  resorted  to.  The  old 
Jewish  writers  made  two  classes,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  ceremonial  suspension.  The  lighter  class  em- 
braced the  instances  of  uncleanness  for  the  day;  the 
heavier  class,  those  of  a  longer  period  {PesicfhUf  in  Ugol. 
XV,  1148;  Maimonides,  ConMitvlitmeg^  in  Ugol.  viii,  58, 
where  nhe  contaminated  of  the  lighter  class  is  called 
OT^  bl2fc3,  de  die  lavcutdus;  comp.  Light  foot.  Harm,  of 

O,  T,  [  Works  by  Pitman,  ii,  122] ;  although  he  gives 
four  classes,  according  to  time).  Other  writers  (sec  Cor- 
nelius k  Lapide  on  I^v.  xv,  22)  make  also  two  claasea, 


but  on  a  different  principle :  ^  Duplex  fuit  immnndittes 
Hebr.  Una  erat  peccatum,  quia  praecepto  Dei  vetita, 
talis  erat  comedere  cames  iromundas.  Talis  etiam  erat 
pati  lepram,  etc  Altera  non  erat  vetita,  aed  solum  in- 
dicata  et  statuta,  talis  erat  tangere  leprosuro,  etc.  Hsec 
non  erant  peccata,  sed  tantum  inducebani  irregularita- 
tern  quandam."  Modem  Jews  profess  to  be  bound  only 
by  the  former  of  these  classes.  The  threefold  classifica- 
tion, however,  which  is  indicated  in  the  law  of  Hoeea 
itself  seems  to  be  moat  convenient,  and  is  most  coid- 
monly  adopted — (a)  "Every  leper;"  (b)  ** Every  one 
that  hath  an  issue ;"  (c)  "  Whosoever  is  defiled  by  the 
dead"  (see  Numb,  v,  2).  The  lawgiver,  no  doubt,  hero 
refers  to  his  own  enactments  in  Leviticus,  and  under 
the  three  generic  phrases  includes  all  the  instances  of 
uncleanness. 

(1.)  He  begins  with  leprosy,  the  gravest  of  all  in- 
stances. A  minute  diagnosis  of  this  terrible  malady  in 
its  ceremonial  character,  and  the  purification  which  the 
law  prescribed,  are  given  in  Lev.  xiiL     See  Lkprosy. 

(2.)  Under  the  second  head,  of  uncleanness  fn»m  **  is- 
sues," are  included  all  those  physical  emanations  or 
bodily  discharges  to  which  either  sex  is  liable.  They 
are  described  in  their  several  details  in  the  following 
passages:  [1.]  The  woman's  periodical  issues  in  Lev. 
XV,  19-24,  and  irregular  issues  in  ver.  25-27.  These 
were  alike  unclean  in  themselves  (the  former  for  aeveii 
days,  the  latter  during  the  irregularity),  and  communi- 
cated uncleanness  during  the  day  alike  to  "whosoever 
touched  her,"  "her  beil,"  or  "anything  that  she  aat 
on;"  from  which  uncleanness  they  escaped  "at  even** 
by  washing  their  clothes  and  bathing.  Any  roan  who 
so  far  forgot  decency  as  to  lie  with  her  and  be  stained 
with  her  menstnial  taint  incurred  an  equally  long  de- 
filement as  the  woman  herself,  and  like  her  communi- 
cated uncleanness  to  the  bed  whereon  he  lav.  On  the 
day  after  the  cessation  of  her  issue  (the  eighth)  the 
woman,  for  her  purification,  was  to  bring  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering  and 
the  other  for  a  burnt-offering,  to  the  priest,  who  was  to 
make  atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord.  [2.]  The  is- 
sues of  males,  two  sorts  of  which  are  mentione<l  in  Lev. 
XV,  3,  produced  uncleanness  with  effects  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  women  (see  ver.  4-12).  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  these  male  fluxes; 
Michaelis  adduces  strong  reasons  for  disputing  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  which  denies  that  the  Gottorrhaa  viruienta 
is  referred  to  in  the  passage  before  us  (Laws  of  Mosts 
[Smith's  transl.],  art.  ccxii).  See  Issiiic  The  purifica- 
tion prescribed  for  men  under  this  defilement  is  identi- 
cal with  that  for  women  (ver.  13-15).  [3.]  Sexual 
copulation,  including  conjugal  intercourse,  caused  to 
both  man  and  woman  uncleanness  "until  the  even,** 
from  which  they  were  to  cleanse  themselves  and  their 
garments  by  bathing  and  washing  (ver.  16-18).  [4.] 
The  final  result  of  the  sexual  act  in  childbirth  produced 
a  still  more  mariied  defilement  (see  Lev.  xii).  The 
mother's  uncleanness  in  this  her  puerperal  state,  on  the 
birth  of  a  boy,  was  identical  in  duration  with  that  of 
her  menstrual  issues.  Seven  days  was  she  unclean 
(ver.  2) ;  on  the  eighth  the  child  was  circumcisetl  (yer. 
3) ;  after  which  the  mother  remained  in  private,  ex- 
cluded from  the  sanctuary,  during  thirty-three  days 
more  (ver.  4).  This  period  of  forty  days*  defilement 
was  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  maid  child 
(ver.  5).  The  purification  rites  of  the  mother,  however, 
were  the  same,  whether  observed  at  the  end  of  the  fortv 
or  of  the  eighty  days.  She  brought  a  yearling  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
for  a  sin-offering,-  unto  the  priest,  that  he  might  make 
atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord,  and  she  might  be 
cleansed.  In  case  of  inability  to  bring  the  lamb,  the 
substitution  of  another  young  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  by 
the  mother  was  allowed  (ver.  6-8;  comp.  the  Virgin 
Mary's  humbler  offering  in  her  "  low  estate,"  I^ke  ti, 
22-24).  In  our  general  article  on  the  Law  of  Ifoecs, 
we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  probaUe  wbstmtwm 
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of  moral  and  religious  mystery  which  underlies  rauch 
of  the  ceremonial  enactments.    The  havoc  made  bv  sin 

m 

on  our  human  race  seems  roost  stronp^iy  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  normal  and  inevitable  conditions  of 
our  natural  life  are  affected  with  uncleanness.  The 
gradations  of  pollution  from  conception  to  parturition, 
and  their  remarkable  culmination  in  the  birth  of  the  fe- 
male child,  are  wonderfully  significant  of  the  original 
**  iransgreasion,"  and  of  woman's  first  and  heavier  share 
in  it  (1  Tim.  ii.  14;  comp.  with  Gen.  iii.  6. 16, 17). 

The  two  periods  in  the  mother's  purification  are. 
however,  different  in  character.  "  For  seven  days,  im- 
mediately after  she  is  brought  to  bed.  she  lies  ^73^3 
nnKQi;?.  *  in  the  blood  of  her  uncleanness :  but  the 
three-and-thirty  following,  n*^nh3  ^Q^s,  *  in  the  blood 
of  her  purifying/  Although  the  privacy  continued  to 
the  mother,  she  was  after  the  seven  days  released  from 
the  ban  of  uncleanness.  and  did  not  communicate  de- 
filement to  others,  as  in  the  previous  period  of  her  per- 
fect isolation  and  disabilitv.  The  old  Jewish  authori- 
ties  are  as  usual  very  dogmatic  on  the  point;  *In  Pe- 
ficfka,  coL  4,  it  is  written,  n")n:d  ^yz'iZ, "  in  the  blood 

of  her  purifying :"  miHIS  "^HSa  BT  pyfi^tO  ib-iDX, 
^  though  she  issne  blood  like  a  flood,  yet  is  she  clean." ' 
Nor  doth  she  defile  anything  hy  touching  it  but  what 
ia  holy"  (Lightfoot,  Extrcitt,  on  dt.  Lvke  [ed.  Pitman  J, 
xii,  37). 

(3.)  Equally  noticeable,  as  might  be  expected,  are  the 
traces  of  this  havoc  as  displayed  in  the  various  uuclean- 
ncsecs  of  death — the  third  and  last  of  our  chapters  of 
classification;  and  herein  we  recognise  the  deeper  im- 
plication of  our  human  race  in  the  ruin,  above  all  other 
liring  beings.  ^  B}'  the  law  of  Moses,"  says  Light  foot, 
**  nothing  was  unclean  ui  be  touched  while  it  was  alive, 
but  only  man:  a  man  in  leprosy  was  unclean  to  be 
totiched,  and  a  woman  in  her  separation;  but  dogs, 
swine,  worms,  etc,  were  not  unclean  to  be  touched  till 
they  were  dead;  and  there  were  also  different  degrees 
heroin;  while  touching  a  dead  beast  bnmght  unclean- 
ness for  a  day,  touching  a  dead  man  produced  the  un- 
cleanness of  a  week,"  etc.  {Harm,  of  0.  T.  m  above). 
This  gradation  of  defilement  from  contact  with  death 
ijt  described— (a)  In  Lev.  xi,  8, 11, 24,  26,  27, 31-35, 39, 
40 ;  xvii,  16.  (b)  In  Lev.  xxii,  4-8.  (c)  In  Numb. 
xix,  11,  14,  16.  (d)  In  Numb,  vi,  9.  In  the  first  of 
these  four  sections,  the  uncleanness  arises  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals,  fishes,  binU),  and  reptiles.  It  was  the 
shortest  in  duration,  lasting  in  every  case  only  **  until 
even;"  and  it  was  to  be  terminated  uniformly  by  the 
washing  of  the  clothes.  The  last  statute.  Lev.  xvii,  15, 
prescribed  ablution  of  the  person  also  for  "  every  soul 
that  eateth  that  which  died  of  itself,  or  that  which  was 
turn  with  beasts."  In  the  second  section,  the  same  de- 
filement is  described  as  incidental  to  the  priests,  no  less 
than  to  the  laitv,  from  which  thev  must  free  themselves 
by  ablution.  So  much  for  the  minor  uncleannesses 
from  the  dead.  Our  third  and  fourth  sections  contain 
the  instances  where  the  major  disability  of  seven  days 
is  occasioned  b}*  contact  with  human  dead:  "Whoso- 
ever toucheth  one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the 
open  fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  a 
grave,  shall  be  unclean  seven  days."  As  the  defilement 
was  deeper,  so  was  the  mode  of  purification  more  elab- 
orate and  solemn.  For  the  details  of  the  cereroonv — 
the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  without  the  camp;  the 
sevenfold  sprinkling  of  her  blood  before  the  tabernacle ; 
the  utter  consumption  by  fire  of  the  slain  animal;  the 
cedar-wootl,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  cast  into  the  burning 
mass;  the  gathering-up  of  the  ashes;  their  mixture  in 
running  water  for  **  the  water  of  separation ;"  the  sprink- 
ling of  this  water  over  the  unclean  person,  on  the  thinl 
and  the  last  of  the  seven  days*,  his  own  washing  of  his 
clothes  and  bathing  of  his  person,  and  his  final  cleansing 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day — the  reader  will  con- 
It  the  19th  chapter  of  Numbers.    Our  fourth  section 


describes  the  interruption  of  the  Nazarite's  vow  by  any 
sudden  death  happening  in  his  presence.  This  mortali- 
ty "lost  him"  all  the  days  of  his  vow  which  had  tran- 
spired, and  required  for  its  own  expiation  also  the  usual 
hebdomad,  on  the  last  day  of  which  he  was  to  shave 
his  head,  and  on  the  morrow  bring  two  young  pigeons 
or  two  turtles  to  the  priest,  that  he  might  present  them 
I  as  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering  as  an  atonement 
for  the  polluted.    See  Purification. 

2.  A  few  stray  instances  remain  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  we  proceed  to  class  in  a  supplementary  notice. 
(1.)  We  have  then  under  this  head,  first,  the  cases  of 
what  may  be  called  official  uncleanness.  [<i.  ]  The  priest 
who  superintended  the  holocaust  of  the  red  heifer  was 
rendered  unclean  until  evening  by  the  part  he  took  in 
the  sacred  rite;  from  this  defilement  he  purified  him- 
self by  the  washing  of  his  clothes  and  the  ablution  of 
his  person  (Numb,  xix,  7).  This  uncleanness  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  precautionary  character  of 
the  law,  which  in  other  cases  seemed  strongly  to  aim 
at  preserving  the  priests,  as  far  as  might  be,  fntm  the 
incidence  of  ceremonial  pollution  (see  Lev.  xxi,  1-4). 
[6.]  The  man  that  burned  the  heifer  was  involved  in 
the  same  defilement  as  the  priest,  from  which  he  was 
also  extricated  by  a  similar  purification  (Numb,  xix,  8). 
[c]  So,  again,  the  man  who  gathered  the  ashes  of  the 
consumed  heifer  was  unclean  until  evening;  but  from 
this  disability  he  was  released  by  the  lesser  ceremony 
of  simply  washing  his  clothes  (ver.  10).  Similar  in- 
stances of  uncleanness,  arising  out  of  official  routine,  oc- 
cur in  the  ordinances  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  [i/,] 
The  man  who  dismis8e<1  the  scape-goat  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  before  retunnng  to  the 
camp  (Lev.  xvi,  26),  and  a  like  purification  was  re- 
quired of  him  who  burned  the  bullock  and  the  goat  of 
the  sin-offering  (ver.  28).  [r.]  Under  this  head  of 
official  uncleanness,  we  may  perhaps  place  the  abnormal 
case  of  the  Israelitish  soldiers  who  slew  the  Midianites  at 
the  command  of  Moses  (Numb,  xxxi,  17).  They  were 
to  remain  outside  the  camp  seven  days;  purify  them- 
selves on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day;  cleanse 
their  raiment,  etc.,  with  either  fire  or  the  water  of  sepa- 
ration, as  the  case  might  require,  and  on  the  last  day 
wash  their  clothes  (ver.  19, 20, 23, 24). 

(2.)  Besides  these  cases  of  official  uncleanness,  we  find 
one  instance  sui  generis  occurring  in  Deut.  xxiii,  10, 11, 
which,  with  its  purification,  is  thus  described :  "  If  there 
be  among  you  any  man  that  b  not  clean  by  reason  of 
uncleanness  that  chanceth  him  by  night,  then  shall  he 
go  abroad  out  of  the  camp  . . .  but  when  evening  cometh 
he  shall  wash  himself  with  water,  and  when  the  sun  is 
down,  he  shall  come  into  the  camp  again."  It  may  be 
observed  that  this  case  is  not  designated  by  the  usual 
term  nxpid ;  the  phrase  merely  denotes  its  accidental 
character,  nb-'b-nnpDTa  lina-jtb. 

(3.)  Our  eimmeration,  to  be  complete,  should  include 
the  aggregate  nncleanness  of  the  priest  and  his  house- 
hold, and  the  nation  (Lev.  xvi) ;  this  was  expiated  by 
the  grand  ritual  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  for  the 
imposing  details  of  which  ceremony  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  our  article  on  that  subject. 

3.  Some  few  historical  instances  of  uncleanness,  and 
more  of  purification,  are  mentioned  both  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New  'Pest.  As  being,  however,  applica- 
tions only  of  some  of  the  statutes  which  we  have  given 
above,  we  shall  refrain  from  adducing  them  here,  ex- 
cept one  case,  whit'h  is  important  because  it  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  proviso  in  the  law.  "There  were  cer- 
tain men,  who  were  defiled  bv  the  dead  bodv  of  a  man, 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  Passover  on  that  day." 
Thev  stated  their  difflcnltv  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
former  of  whom  referred  it  to  the  Lord,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  statute  allowing  a  supplemental  celebration 
of  the  Passover  for  such  as  were  incapacitated  in  the 
manner  in  question  or  on  a  distant  journey  (Numb,  ix, 
6-12).    See  Passovkb, 
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In  contrast  with  this  relief  was  the  inflexible  penalty  | 
threatened  against  all  wilful  neglect  of  the  various  rites 
of  purification  prescribed  in  the  law.  The  fullest  formula 
of  this  penalty  occurs  in  Numb,  xix,  20 :  '*  The  man 
that  shall  be  unclean  and  shall  not  purify  himself,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  the  congregation  [or, 
as  it  runs  in  ver.  18/ from  Israel'],  because  he  hath  de- 
61ed  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  That  this  excinon 
meant  death  is  evident  from  Lev.  xv,31,  and  xx,  9  (see 
Michaelis,  Lavu  of  M owes  [Smith's  transl.],  iv,  43,  and 
Keil  on  Gen,  xvii,  14).  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  and 
buly  Go<i,  who  had  his  own  ways  of"  cuUing  off"  i  he  dis- 
obedient, is  pleased  to  include  in  his  sentence  of  exuiiiion 
the  reason  for  its  infliction—**  because  he  hath  defiled 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."*  This  is  in  direct  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  by  which  the  Divine  Legislator 
repeatedly  sanctions  bis  laws:  ^  Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  xix,  2,  and  frequent- 
ly elsewhere),  and  it  was  the  recognition  of  these  saint- 
ly duties  which  always  characterized  the  pious  Israel- 
ice.  ''God''  (says  the  psalmist,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  7)  ''is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints 
[Q^^npj  which  is  likewise  the  word  used  in  the  for- 
mula of  Leviticus;  the  phrase  D^IDT;?  bii{!>a  also, 
which  occurs  in  ver.  6  of  this  psalm,  is  the  frequent 
designation  of  the  political  organization  of  the  Israel- 
ites], and  to  be  bad  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are 
about  him." 

The  Mosaic  ritual  on  undeanness  illustrates  much  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets,  and 
(what  is  more)  many  statements  in  the  New  TesL,  not 
only  in  obvious  comparisons,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  in  oblique  phrases,  such  as  in  £pb.  v,  26, 
27,  where  the  apostle,  "  speaking  of  Christ's  washing 
the  Church,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself '  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle,'  etc,  seemetb  to  allude  to  the  Jews' 
exceeding  great  curiousness  in  their  washings  for  pu- 
rification" (Lightfoot,  who  quotes  Maimonides  in  Mik- 
vaotkf  III,  iii,  297). 

In  conclusion,  we  must  refer  to  the  notices  of  purifica- 
tion which  occur  in  the  New  Test.  These  are  of  three 
kinds — (a)  the  UgUimaU  instances,  such  as  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Luke  ii,  22),  the  leper  (Mark  i,  44),  the 
Nazarite  (Acts  xxi,  28,  24),  all  of  which  make  express 
reference  to  the  law ;  (6)  the  unauthorized  cases,  such  as 
the  traditional  and  Pharisaical  washings  of  the  hands 
(Matt.  XV,  2),  and  of  tables,  cups,  and  platters  (Mark 
vii,  4),  all  which  the  Lord  condemned  in  strong  terms 
as  superstitious  encroachments  on  the  divine  law ;  (c) 
the  doubtful  cases,  such  as  the  case  of  those  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  purify  themselves  before  the  Passover 
(John  xi,  55),  and  the  discussion  mentioned  in  John  iii, 
25.  "Their  controversy,"  says  Lightfoot,  "was  partly 
about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Judaical  washings  and 
the  evangelical  baptism — and  here  the  Jews  and  John's 
didciples  were  at  opposition,  and  partly  about  the  pre- 
eminence of  John's  baptism  and  Christ's — and  here  the 
Jews  wonUl  hiss  them  on  in  the  contestation"  ( Works 
[ed.  Pitman],  v,67> 

4.  Our  object  in  this  article  has  been  to  collect  the 
scriptural  laws  on  undeanness  and  purification,  we 
have  avoided  the  Jewish  traditional  doctrines.  These 
may  be  discovered  by  the  curious  on  such  subjects  by  a 
careful  use  of  the  indexes  to  the  works  of  Lightfoot, 
Schottgen  ( Horte  lieb.  et  Talmud. ),  and  Surenhusius 
(^Miskna),  Dr.  Wotton,  in  his  work  on  the  Mishna  (i, 
160-170),  has  analyzed  the  Seder  Taharotk,  or  Order  of 
Purifications^  which  contains  the  authorized  tradittta 
on  the  suhje<^  ot  our  article.  "  In  this  order,"  says 
Wotton, "  more  than  in  any  of  the  re»t,  the  true  Phari- 
saical spirit  which  our  blessed  Lord  so  severely  repre- 
hends in  Matt,  xv  and  Mark  vii  is  plainly  and  fully 
seen."  We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  chief  "  titles"  or 
sections  of  this  Older:  l.A'r^un,  vessels;  2.  OAo/bM,  tents 
— treating  of  pollutions  from  the  dead;  8.  Negalm, 
plagues— of  leprosy ;  4.  Parak,  the  red  heifer;  5.  Taka- 


roth,  porifications  —  relating  to  ledser  niidi 
which  last  but  a  day ;  6.  Mikvaotk,  collections  of 
for  the  cleansing  baths,  etc ;  7.  Niddah,  naeostrual  poUiK 
tions;  9.  ZabuHj  men  that  have  seminal  uDdeannesaea: 
10.  Tibbul  lorn,  washed  by  day  (see  above);  and  11. 
Yadalmj  hands— the  constitutions  in  which  title  have 
no  foundation  in  the  written  law. — ^Kitto.     See  Tal^ 

MUD. 

Uncles,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister* 
was  bom  Feb.  17,  1812,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  lid. 
He  was  converted  when  about  eighteen  years  old ;  fol- 
lowed school-teaching  for  some  time  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania; graduated  at  Alleghany  College  in  1888; 
labored  two  years  as  professor  of  moral  adenoe  in 
Madison  College,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  as 
principal  of  Woodsfield  Academy,  O.,  and  at  Meadville. 
In  1843  he  joined  the  Erie  Conference,  and  labored  auc^ 
cessively  at  Greenville,  Randolph.  Forest ville,  Portland, 
Jamestown,  Silver  Creek,  Northeast,  and  Painesville. 
In  1854  Mr.  Uncles  was  prostrated  by  disease,  and  re- 
tired to  MeadviUe.  where  he  spent  two  years  as  a  su- 
perannuate, and  where,  .after  two  years'  labor  at  Sha- 
ron, he  died,  Nov.  12, 1858.  He  was  devout,  enefyretic, 
and  eminently  successfuL  See  Minutes  €f  Annual  Com- 
ferenceSf  1859,  p.  198;  Simpson,  Cpdop.  of  Metkodtsm, 
a.  v. 

Unconditioned  Election.  See  Elbctiok  or 
Grace. 

Unction  (onomftir^),  an  ecclesiastical  oeremooy 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  sacred  oil  to  a  per- 
son  or  thing.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  ai« 
several  of  these  ceremonies,  which  are  described  below. 
See  Akoimtino. 

1.  Vnt^ion  of  an  Altar, — This  consists  in  anointing 
with  holy  oil  the  five  crosses  of  an  altar-slab  by  the 
bishop  who  consecrates  iL  The  Latin  formula  ia  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Consecretur  et  sanctificetur  hoc  sepulchrun.  In 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritos  Sancti.  Pax  hoic 
domuL"  This  rite  has  been  abolished  in  the  Chtucb  of 
England  since  the  Reformation.     See  Chrism. 

2.  Unction  of  the  Bttptized, — Some,  but  not  alL  of  the 
ancient  ritualists  mention  an  unction  preceding  bap- 
tism, and  used  by  way  of  preparation  for  it.  It  was 
called  xP*^^i  fiwtrucov  ^Xaiov,  the  **  unction  of  the  my*' 
tical  oiL"  It  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  with  the 
prayer  that  "  God  would  sanctify  the  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Loni  Jesus,  and  grant  it  spirit  ual^raoe  and  effica- 
cious power,  that  it  might  be  subservient  to  the  remi^ 
sion  of  sins,  and  the  preparation  of  men  to  noake  their 
profession  in  baptism,  that  such  as  were  anointed  ther^ 
with,  being  freed  from  all  impiety,  might  become  woiw 
thy  of  the  initiation  according  to  the  command  of  his 
only  begotten  Son."  Men  were  thus  anointed  that  they 
might  be  partakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  exorcised  oil  was  a  symbol  of  their  partaking 
of  the  fatness  of  Christ,  and  an  indication  of  the  flight 
and  destruction  of  the  adverse  power.  See  Bingham, 
Chi-xst,  Antiq,  bk.  xi,  ch.  ix,  §  2, 8.     See  Baptism. 

3.  Uwiion  of  the  Confirmed, — This  is  anointing  with 
holv  oil  those  confirmed.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
formula  runs  thus.  "Signo  te  signo  crucis;  et  ooufirao 
te  chrismate  salutis.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  cC 
Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen."  In  the  Church  of  England 
this  rite  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  nn  well  ai^  the  Pmotestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  no  anctMm  » 
now  used.    See  CoNnRMATioN. 

4.  Unction  of  a  Priest — ^This  is  anointing  with  holy 
oil  a  person  promoted  to  the  priesthood.  This  rite  is 
peculiarly  Latin.  When  using. the  holy  oil,  the  bishop 
who  ordains  prays  thus:  "Consecrare  et  aanctificaie 
digneris,  Domine,  manus  istas  per  istam  unctionem  et 
nostram  benedictionem.  Amen.  Ut  quneumque  bene- 
dixerint  benedicantur,et  quncnmque  oonsecraverint  con- 
secrentur,et  sancttficentur,in  nomine  Domini  noetri  Jean 
Christi.   Amen."    There  is  no  such  oooseontioo  In  tbt 
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Greek  form  for  bestowing  the  priesthood.    See  Ck>N8K- 

CKATION. 

5.  Unction  of  the  Sick,     See  Extreme  Unctioh. 

UNCTION,  ExTBBME.    See  Extrkmb  Uncfion. 

UNCTION  IN  Preaching  is  that  gracious  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  quickens  the  mental  powers, 
gives  a  glow  to  the  feelings,  and  imparts  such  a  spirits 
ual  tone  to  the  preaching  of  the  Woiid  as  renders  it  effi- 
cacioos  in  making  the  truth  convincing  and  authorita- 
tive.    See  Spirit  (Holy),  Baftism  of. 

Undergird  (viro^wyw/if,  lit.  to  gird  mtder  the 
breast,  2  Mace  iii,  19;  oomp.  iElian,  V.  H,  x,  22),  a 
oaval  term  employed  (Acts  xxvii,  17)  to  designate  the 
act  of  passing  cables  around  the  midcQe  of  a  ship  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  it  (so  Polybius,  xxvii,  8, 3 ;  Appian, 
BdL  Civ.  V,  91 ;  Plato,  Rep,  p.  616).     See  Ship. 

Underhill,  Jamrs  Evan,  an  English  Wesleyan 
missionary,  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  by  the  Conference  of  1817. 
Hb  diligence  in  stody  and  knowledge  of  Methodist  doc- 
trine and  discipline  qualified  him  to  give  instruction  and 
noanage  wisely  the  affairs  of  his  charges.  He  died  of 
fever  at  Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  Sept.  24,  1821,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Conferencej 
1822. 

UndexBetter  (tr)n^,  hatheph,  a  shouldery  as  usually 
rendered),  an  appendage  to  the  laver  (q.  v.)  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii,  30, 31),  consisting,  according 
to  Keil  (jCofMnenL  ad  loc)  of  props  running  up  from  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  and  holding  the  basin  between  them. 

Underv^ood,  Alvan,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  West  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Sept.  8, 1777.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1798, studied  theology 
with  Kev.  Dr.  Sanger,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  his  na- 
tive place  in  1801,  dismissed  in  1833,  and  thereafter  sup- 
plied for  nearly  ten  years  vacant  churches,  particuUrly 
those  in  Weatford  and  South  Killingly,  and  finally,  for 
a  year  or  more,  his  former  charge  in  Woodstock,  where 
he  died,  April  4, 1858.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and 
tracts     See  Cong,  Quarterty,  1861 ,  p.  355. 

Underwood,  Henry  Beman,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Hev.  Almon  Underwood,  was  born  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.,  Dec  25,  1839.  He  studied  at 
Mooson  Academy,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1862,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1865,  after  having  spent  two  years  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Ringwood, 
IIL,  Jan.  19,  1866,  and  was  acting  pastor  there  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  began  preaching  at  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  remaining  two  years.  His  next  field 
of  labor  was  Marlborough,  N.  H. ;  then  Baxter  Springs, 
Kan.  In  1871  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.  H.,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained for  one  year  and  four  months.  The  last  charge 
which  he  filled  was  at  Algona,  la.,  where  he  became 
acting  pastor  in  1878,  and  died  Sept.  2, 1875.  See  Cong, 
QwMTterlgj  1876,  p.  436. 

Underwood,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  Ocu  2,  1796.  He  ac- 
quired his  preliminary  education  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy  from  1817  to  1820,  and  at  Chesterfield  Acad- 
emy in  1821,  and  graduated  from  Bangor  Theological 
^ieminmry  in  1824.  His  ordination  occurred  at  New 
Sharon,  Me.,  and  he  was  pastor  there  from  1826  to  1831. 
During  1827-30  he  was  also  serving  as  actitfg  pastor  at 
ludttstry.  In  this  Utter  ofiice  he  served  the  Church  at 
North  Augusta  from  1882  to  1833.  He  was  installed 
pastor  ai  Williamsburgh,  Me.,  in  1833,  and  remained 
there  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  also  acting 
pastor  at  Sebec.  The  two  years  following  he  served  as 
a  home  missionary  in  Foxoroft,  Dover,  Atkinson,  Milo, 
and  Bradford,  when  he  was  reinstalled  at  New  Sharon, 
Feb.  22, 1887,  remaining  there  two  and  a  half  years.  At 
JliUport  and  Veteran,  N.  T.,  he  was  installed  pastor  in 


1841,  and  was  dismissed  in  1843.  As  acting  pastor,  he 
preached  at  Hardwick,  Vt.,  for  two  years,  and  then,  in 
December,  1846,  he  was  installed  there,  continuing  in 
charge  until  February,  1858.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Burke,  Vt^;  from  1860  to 
1866  at  Bamet;  and  from  1870  to  1872  he  again  served 
the  Church  at  Burke.  After  the  last  date  he  resided, 
without  chsrge,  at  Hardwick,  of  which  town  he  was  a 
represenutive  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1856, 
1868,  and  1869.  He  died  July  27,  1876.  See  Cong, 
Quarterly^  1877,  p.  426. 

Undine  (from  unda,  '*  wave"),  in  mediseval  super- 
stition is  a  water- sprite,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
nymphs  of  classical  mythology.  Paracelsus  has  given 
several  minute  rules  what  to  do  and  how  to  act  when 
one  has  happened  to  marry  an  Undine,  and  Friedrich 
de  la  Motte  Fouque  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  German 
tale  entitled  Undine, 

Ungal-.  Several  of  the  water-gods  of  the  ancient 
Accadian  mythology  have  names  banning  with  Un- 
gal,  as  Ungal-abuj "  the  king  of  the  wave ;"  Ungal-a- 
abboy "  the  king  of  the  sea;"  Ungalroriaday "  the  king 
of  the  river."     See  Lenormant,  Chald,  Magic,  p.  184. 

Ungohan,  John.    See  John,  Prbstkb. 

Unger,  Salomon  Gomx>B,  a  Protestant  divine  of 
Germany,  was  bom  April  25, 1752,  at  Nieder-Pdllnitx, 
near  Weida,  and  died  June  16, 1818,  at  Colleda,  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  wrote,  Anmerhungen  aber  den  Horus  oder 
voti  der  Weissagung  Davids  und  der  Starke  ihres  Be- 
weisesfur  die  Gdttlichkeit  und  MestiamtSi  Jesu  (Leips. 
1784):— Z>e  Auctoritate  Ubrorum  V,  T,in  FamUia  Dei 
(ibid.  1785)  :—Die  Schriften  des  alien  BundeSy  etc  (ibid. 
1787) : — De  Thennis  Sidonis  Jos,  xi,  8,  e/  xiii,  6,  Memo- 
ratis  Pauca  Disp.  (ibid.  1803)  i—Lutherus  A  uctoi-iiatem 
Librorum  Mosis  apud  Christianas  Vindex  (ibid.).  See 
Fllrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  461 ;  Winer,  Handb,  der  theol  Li- 
teratur,  i,  820 }  ii,  811.     (R  P.) 

Unge'witter,  Beinhard  Christopr,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Marburg,  Jan.  25, 
1715.  He  studied  in  his  native  place,  and  when  twen- 
ty-one years  old  he  publicly  defended  his  dissertation 
De  Studio  Prophetico  sobrie  Instituendo,  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  went  to  Cassel  in  1736,  and  until 
the  year  1778  be  was  actively  engaged  in  pastoral  du- 
ties. WhUe  on  a  visitation  in  his  function  as  superin- 
tendent and  member  of  consistory,  he  was  paralyzed,  and 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  Although 
unable  to  preach,  yet  he  performed  the  duties  connected 
with  his  ecclesiastical  position,  and  died  Dec  31, 1784. 
He  published,  Erkldrung  des  Brief es  des  heiligen  Jahobs 
(Lemgo,  1754) : — Commentatio  de  Theologo  Tempori  Ser^ 
.viente  (Hersfeldiae,  1755): — Versuclt  emerfreien  Ueber- 
setzung  der  beiden  Briefe  Petri  und  der  drei  Biiefe  Jo- 
hannis  (Frankfort,  1757):  —  Predigten  uber  tcichtige 
GlavhenswnhrheUen  und  Lebenspjlichten  (Cassel,  1780-81, 
2  vols.).  See  Doriiig,  Gelehrte  Theologen  DeutschlaudSy 
iv,551sq.     (RP.) 

Unhallow^ed  Uses.  In  the  consecration  of  a 
church. or  chapel  among  the  Episcopalians,  the  building 
is  said  to  be  separated  henceforth  "  from  all  unhallowed, 
ordinary,  and  common  uses."  The  word  "  unhallowed," 
as  here  used,  does  not  mean  simply  such  things  as  are 
morally  evil,  impure,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  the  popular  sense,  but  strictly  all  such 
purposes  as  are  not  hallowed,  made  sacred,  and  conse- 
crated to  holy  purposes.— Stanton,  Diet,  of  the  Church, 
s.ar. 

Uniates  are  Eastern  Christians  in  external  com- 
munion with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  those  provinces  which  ft>rmerly  belonged  to  Poland. 
When  Sigismund  III  was  elected  to  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, being  a  zealous  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  he  at  on^ 
took  measures  for  reconciling  the  Polish  Church  to 
Rome.  His  plans  were  so  successful  that  the  archbish- 
op of  Kief  summoned  a  synod  at  Brest,  in  Lithuania,  to 
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whom  he  presented  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  a 
union  with  Rome.  The  clergy  favored  the  project,  but 
it  met  with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  laity,  and 
could  not  then  be  carried  into  cff(>ct.  At  a  synod  which 
met  at  the  same  place  Dec.  2, 1594,  the  archbishop  and 
several  bishops  gave  their  assent  to  the  scheme  of 
union  which  had  been  proposed  at  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, thus  recognising  the  FUioque^  or  double  procession 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  They  stood  out,  however^  for  retaining 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  Slavonic  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  service  for  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the 
Kastern  Church.  On  tlie  return  of  the  bitihops  sent  to 
Borne  to  announce  this  event,  the  king,  in  1596,  con- 
vened the  synod  at  Brest  for  the  publication  and  intro- 
duction of  the  union.  This  was  met  by  a  public  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  opposite  party,  which  repudiated 
the  acts  of  the  Uniates,  and  declared  their  unaltered  at- 
tachment to  the  ancient  Church  of  their  country  and  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Sigismund  deprived 
them  of  their  churches  and  convents,  and  forbade  the 
promulgation  of  Greek  doctrines  in  his  dominions.  This 
division  of  the  Chirrch  continued  in  full  force  until  the 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  at  which  time  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  the  Uniates  gave  up  their  al- 
legiance to  Rome,  and  returned  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  1839  2,000,000  more  were  reconciled ;  but  there  are 
still  about  300,000  in  Russia  and  3,000,000  in  Austria. 
See  Krasinski,  Reform  in  Poland;  Mouravief,  fJuf.  of 
ihe  Church  of  Rutaia;  JieaXet  Patriarchate  of  Akxan^ 
dria. — Blunt,  IJist.  ofSeds,  s.  v. 

Unicom  is  the  invariable  but  unforttmate  render- 
ing in  the  A.  V.  of  a  Heb.  word  which  occurs  nine  times 
in  three  slightly  varied  forms  (CK'H,  r«m.  Numb,  xxiii, 
22;  xxiv,  8-,  plur.  [D'^^K*!,  rc^wu'w]  Psa.  xxix,  6;  Isa. 
xxxiv,  7;  D^fi<^,  reeym^  Psa.  xlii,  10;  O'^j,  reyni.  Job 
xxxix,  9, 10;  and  D^^,  rem  [only  with  plur.  D^^l?,  re- 
mm],  Psa.  xxii,  21 ;  never  with  the  article;  Sept.  ^lo- 
voKiptoQ  or  ddpoQ ;  Vulg.  rhinocero$  or  unicorniif)  as  the 
name  of  some  large  wild  animal.  More,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the  an- 
cients than  on  any  other  animal,  and  various  are  the 
opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  creature  in- 
tended. The  etymology  of  the  Heb.  term  (acconling 
to  Gescnius,  from  Dd(")  =  D-1'^,  to  be  hu/h;  but  according 
to  FUrst,  from  an  obscure  root  CK"^,  to  roar')  affords  no 
clear  indication  of  the  animal,  and  hence  we  must  resort 
to  indirect  means  fur  elucidating  the  subject. 

I.  Scriptural  Characteristics. — The  great  strength  of 
the  reem  is  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxiii,  22 ;  Job  xxxix, 
II ;  his  having  two  horns  in  Dent,  xxxiii,  17;  his  fierce 
nature  in  Psa.  xxii,  2L;  his  indomitable  disposition  in 
Job  xxxix,  9-11;  the  active  and  playful  habits  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xxix,  6;  white  in 
fsa.  xxxiv,  6, 7,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
'^  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah,"  it  is  added, "  Reimim  shall  come 
down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls."  The  following 
is  a  close  rendering  of  Job's  famous  description  of  this 
animal  (xxxix,  9-12) : 

*'  Will  Reym  be  dispoged  to  serve  thee  ? 
Would  tie  percliance  lodge  on  ihy  i<rn11f 
Cnnst  thitn  tie  Reym  in  ii  riirnm-  [wirh]  his  hrnldf 
Will  he  perchance  hai'iow  viilIeyK  iiTier  iheef 
Wilt  ihon  trust  in  him,  because  vast  [ih]  bis  force; 
^       Or  leave  to  him  thy  labor? 

Wilt  thou  believe  in  him,  that  be  will  retnru  [home] 

thy  ^eed. 
Or  [Into]  ihy  threshing-plat  gnther  [it]?" 

II,  Modern  Attempts  at  Identificaiwn. — 1.  The  reem 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  little  at  all  to  do  with  the  one- 
horned  animal  mentioned  by  Ctcsias  (^Indictt,  iv,  25-27), 
yElian  (AV//.  Anim,  xvi,  20),  Aristotle  {Hist,  Aniin,  ii,  2, 
8),  Piiny  (//.  A^  viii,  31),  and  other  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  (Solin.  65;  Niceph.  //.  E,  ix,  19),  as  is  evident 
from  Deut.  xxxiii,  17,  where,  in  the  bl^tsing  of  Joseph, 
it  ia  said, "  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  buUock, 


and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  tmtcom"  (^V^^ 
CK*1),  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  renders  it,  **the  honia 
of  unicoms,^^  The  two  horns  of  the  reem  are  "  the  tea 
thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Hi anasseh" 
— the  two  tribes  which  sprang  from  one — L  e.  Joseph, 
as  two  horns  from  one  head.  This  text  puts  a  one- 
homed  animal  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, disposes  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bruce  (7*rcrr. 
V,  89)  and  others,  that  some  species  of  rhinoceros  is  de- 
noted, or  that  maintained  bv  some  writers  that  the  rrem 
is  identical  with  some  one-homed  animal  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  travellers  in  South  Africa  and  in  Thibet 
(see  Barrow,  Travels  in  South  Africa^  i,  812-318;  Asi- 
atic Journal,  xi,  154),  and  identical  with  the  veritable 
unicorn  of  Greek  and  Ljitin  writers. 

Little,  however,  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros, for,  even  allowing  that  the  two-horned  species  of 
Abyssinia  (^.  bicortiis)  may  have  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woody  districts  near  the  Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question,  as  one  which 
would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  law 
of  Moses;  w^hereas  the  reem  is  mentioned  bv  Isaiah  as 
coming  down  with  bullocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord*8  sac- 
rifice. "Omnia  animalia,"  says  Rosenmilller  {SchoL  in 
Is,  loc.  cit.),  *'  ad  sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  congregan* 
tur."  Again,  the  skipping  of  the  young  reem  (Psa. 
xxix,  6)  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhi- 
noceros. Moreover,  this  animal,  when  unmolested,  is 
not  generally  an  object  of  much  drend,  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the  Bihle 
lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to  be  suffi- 
ciently often  seen  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent 
attention,  the  rhinoceros  lieing  an  animal  of  retired 
habits. 

2.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii,  835)  contends  that  the  Hebrew 
reem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  rim,  which  is  usuallv 
referred  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx^  the  white  antelope  of 
North  Africa,  and  at  one  time,  perhaps,  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Rosenmill- 
ler, Winer,  and  others. 

But  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leveoryr, 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard  prised 
by  the  hunter;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the  possession 
of  any  extraordinary  strength.  Figures  of  the  or}-x 
frequently  occur  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  *' being 
among  the  animals  tamed  by  the  Egyptians  and  kept 
in  great  numbers  in  their  preserves"  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eyypt,  i,  227,  ed.  1854).  Certainly  this  antelope  can 
never  be  the  fierce  indomitable  reem  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Job  (see  Lichtenstein,6V5.  d,  Antihpen  de»  nordL 
.4/rica  [Berl.  I826J).     See  Antelopk. 

3.  Arnold  Boot  (^Anitnad,  Sacr.  iii,  8  [Lond.  1644]). 
with  much  better  reason,  conjectures  that  stmie  s]>ecies 
of  UruSf  or  wild-ox,  is  the  reem  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures. He  has  been  followed  by  Schultens  (^Comment,  iu 
Jobum  xxxix^  9,  who  translates  the  term  by  Bos  «^r»- 
fris:  this  learned  writer  bas  a  long  and  most  valuable 
note  on  this  question),  Parkhurst  (//eft.  l^ex.  a.  v.  &dt")), 
Maurer  (Comment,  in  Job,  loc.  ciu),  Dr.  Harris  (A'o/.  Hist. 
of  the  Bible\  and  by  Cary  {Xotes  on  Job,  loc  cit.). 

Considering  that  the  reem  is  spoken  of  as  a  two-hom- 
ed animal  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  that  it  was  ev- 
idently well  known  and  often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we 
think  thei^  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wtki- 
ox  is  intended.  The  allusi<m  in  Psa.  xcii,  10,  **  But 
thou  shalt  lift  up,  as  a  reeym,  my  horn,"  seems  to  point 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bovida  use  their  bonis,  low- 
ering the  head  and  then  tossing  it  up.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  particular  species  of  wild-ox  is 
signified.  At  present  there  is  no  existing  example  of 
any  wild  bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine;  but  nega- 
tive evidence  in  this  respect  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
affording  testimony  against  the  supposition  that  wild 
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cattle  formeriy  eiialed  ia  tbe  Bible  landa.  Th<  linn, 
fi>r  instaiTce,  wM  once  nut  uiifrequ«nt!y  met  witb  in 
Palniitie,  ■■  U  evident  rrom  Itibltol  dliieiouR;  bul  no 
Hmc«a  oT  living  ^lecimeru  now  exist  there.  Dr.  Ruth 
foiiiid  lions'  bone*  in  ■  giavel  bed  of  the  Jordan 
few  rean  a^ ;  and  it  a  nut  iiD|in>l>able  that  Mine  1 
Fxplonr  may  iiieceed  in  Uiiciiveriiitt  Lxiiiet  aud 
vf  Mme  hu^e  extinct  l/nu,  allied,  perhapa,  lo  th 
K>iiti<i  ax  uf  the  Hercvuian  rumia  which  Unur  (_BtO. 
iJnU.  vi,  SO)  deacribes  aa  being  ol  a  stature  scaiwly  he. 

Sinith  (Killo,  Cgelop.  arU  "  Reem"),  "  ihe  unia  and  tli< 
l>i9oii  were  spread  anciently  rnim  the  Kliitie  to  China, 
anii  existed  ill  Thrace  and  Aua  Slinur;  while  the; 
allied  speciea,  are  still  found  in  Siberia  and  the  fui 
b..ih  of  Ni.nheni  and  .Simthem  Persia,    Finally,  th.i 
liie  buflalu  was  not  f»und  ancienily  farther  west  I 
.\racoriB,  tbe  giKSOtic  (laiir  (Bibm  gaarui)  and  sev 
cHineners  are  spread  over  all  the  mimntaln  wildernessen 
uf  India  and  the  SbFrifT  al-Wa.lv;  and  a  further  co 
apeciesruams  with  i>iheririld  bulls  in  the  valleysof 
We  ligure  ftibai  ciiri/iiHu,  a  species  which  is  bel 

luuM  from  that  of  tbe  Atlas  valleys."    See  \Vtu>  BtiLU 


Wild  BmnBiboM  laiHffOHt). 


4.  Rn»ell(^frppo,ii, 7),  Robinson  («.■«.  R'..ii,4l2), 
anil  ileaenins  ( Tbttmi:  i.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the 
bi.B.lo(/*«6.i/n»ftiiXa'««)isllier««toflheUible;  and 
this  opinion  is  HbarftI  by  Umbreit,  Hiiiig,  KwaW,  Heng- 
*i«nberE,and<>lherci»nnientalora.  Although  the  CAoi'n- 
ta.  or  umc  bulTaln,  was  not  intnxinced  iiiUi  Western 
Asia  until  the  Arabian  cimquesl  nf  Penia,  it  is  pusaible 
that  some  wild  speeles  (/fitbatoM  araee,  or  M.  bi1ichtf<:t' 
rat')  may  bave   exialed   fotinerly   in   Palestine.     See 

III.  Tkt  Unicom  Proprr.—l.  F.,fpmiiirg  A'n/iw*.— 
ThruDghrnit  clawical  antiquity  (as  seen  above)  va|;iie 

a  hom  on  the  forehead  a  cubit  long,  which  were  very 
BWift  and  stnuig,  not  ferocious  uidcss  at- 

origiiial  of  the  familiar  fumi  that  figures 
ill  the  English  national  heraldic  shield. 
Aristotle  and  Herodotus  follow  Clesiaa, 
aod  Strabo  zirea  the  unicorn  a  deer-like 
bead.  Dppian  miKes  it  a  bull  with  un- 
divided hoofs  and  a  fronut  hom ;  and  O- 
•ar.  who  ;iuta  it  in  the  Hercynian  forest, 
gives  ila  single  hom  palmate  branches  like 
thoK  of  a  deer.  Pliny  draws  the  portrait 
with  Ihe  greatest  attention  to  details.  [C 
was  a  miMt  savaiie  beast,  generally  like  a 
horae,  with  the  head  of  a  deer,  the  feet  «f 
an  elephant,  the  tail  of  a  boar,  a  deep  bel- 
low tng  voice,  and  a  single  black  hom,  two 
cubits  long,  projecting  Ooni  the  middle  »f 
its  forehead.  See  the  .lRn.uiiii  Hug."/ 
Sat.  Hilt.  Nov.  ISG-2. 
jUihougii  tlie  medallic  history  ^f  tha 
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kingsafUacedon(Havcrcampius,Cfli.//ur.[in  tbe  Dutch 
language])  furnishes  no  coins  bearing  a  aingle-hunied 
goat,  it  19  still  asserted  by  Uaillot  and  others  that  such 
was  to  be  found  among  their  ensigns;  but  this  was  nmsi 
probably  after  the  Macedonii 


liefs  of  CI 


:  el-3Jini 


cylinder;  and  one  castin  bnss,BU|i- 
he  head  of  a  Macedonian  staiidaiil, 
was  louLM  in  Asia  niinor.and  presenled  (o  tbe  Antit|uiTi- 
an  Society  of  London.  If  mysterious  names  were  resolv- 
able by  the  canons  of  pictorial  deHuitiun,  the  practice  of 
inugining  horns  la  be  affixed  to  Ihe  must  siibliiDC  and 
sacred  objects  would  be  most  evident  from  tbe  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  cherub,  where  tbe  notion  uf  bunia 
is  everywhere  blended  with  that  of  "  power  and  great- 
ness,"    See  ChkrubIH.     There  were  also  horns  at  the 
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a  beInK 


e  guat- 


according  lu  Ammiaiius,  more  probably  Animoii  horns 
such  Alexander  the  Great  had  assiinied;  and  his  suC' 
cesson  in  Kgypt  and  in  Persia  continued  a  cusioir 
e%-en  now  observed  by  the  chief  cahosnien  of  Aahantee 
wbohaveaaimilarram-beailofaolidgnhlon  Ihe  fniiii 
plumy  war-caps.     Indeeil,  from  early  antiquiij 


Greek  and  lunian  helineta  were  ol 


■I 
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metal  bonis  being  affixed  to  the  masks  or  cbufliiKis  of 
wat-horses  (m>  coins  of  Scleucos  XicaiorJ  and  of  ele- 
phants (Aniiochiis  Soter) ;  and  they  form  stilt,  ur  diil 
lately,  a  part  of  Ihe  barbed  horae-armur  in  KajahUaii. 
Triple-horned  and  bicoriied  helmets  are  found  on  early 
Gallic  and  Iberian  voini;  they  were  again  in  use  dur- 
ing the  chivolmua  ages ;  but  the  most  remarkable,  the 
h'ini  of  strength  and  dominion,  is  Been  elevaled  on  ihe 
front  uf  the  helmet  im|ireiiscd  on  the  revenie  uT  the 
coins  of  the  tyrant  Trj'phini,  who,  in  his  eiuleavora  to 

the  nra  of  tbe  Maccabee^  and  was  not  likely  to  omit 
aiiv  stlribnte  Ibat  once  belonged  tu  its  ancient  kings. 
Sae  HoKN. 

8.  AVim/./c  Dnmptiam.—\a  later  times  the  fancy 

me  who  attempted  a  Uuiuria  A'alurula  thougJit  his 
mrk  complete  without  full  paniculam  ciiiiceming  tliia 
nieresting  beasl.  As  some  of  the  deseripthm*  of  ilia 
indents  were  a  little  incuniistent  with  each  other,  and 
IB  the  materials  were  l«o  valuable  u>  allow  any  lu  be 
acriSced,  different  species  of  nnicum  were  ealablisheil, 
the  copiousness  of  which  the  mngi  fastidtoiis  student 
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neil),  Ihe  two-humed   wahl-esel  (one   h 
the  otherj,  and  several  others,  all  of  wbic 
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UNION  WITH  CHRIST 


figured   by  the   indefatigable   Johnston   (i7uf.  Aaf. '  their  country.    This  bull  was,  however,  oyemled  for 
1057).  good.     It  tended  to  confirm  ProteHtants  in  their  sepa- 

Admitting  that  there  is  abundance  of  chaif  in  all   ration  from  Rome ;  and  it  affords  a  full  and  aatisfacCoiy 


this,  naturalista  have  for  some  time  been  inclining  to 
adroit  that  there  may  be  some  little  wheat  also  (see 
Meyer,  Ueb,  <L  Sdugthier  Beem  [Leips.  1796]).  The  rhi> 
iioceroses  of  India  and  Africa  showed  that  a  single  cen- 
tral horn  was  not  in  itself  unnatural ;  and  the  discov- 
ery of  several  species  of  this  huge  pachyderm  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent  has  brought  out 
some  features  of  the  old  descriptions  which  had  been 
assumed  to  be  fabulous.  Some  years  since  the  mis- 
sionary Campbell  excited  much  interest  by  sending 
home  from  South  Africa  the  head  of  a  rhinoceros  which 
oame  much  nearer  that  of  the  traditionary  uniconi 
than  anything  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.  It  bore  a 
single  straight  slender  honi,  projecting  from  the  face 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  a  small  tubercle- 
shaped  horn  immediately  behind  this.  The  zoological 
researches  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  the  exploit  of 
not  a  few  naturalist  sportsmen  in  the  wild-beast  regions 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  have  made  us 
familiar  with  this  species  (^Rhinoceros  nmuf)^  as  well  as 
others  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  horns. — Kitto; 
Smith ;  Fairbaim. 

UnictilaB,  a  Low-Latin  term  for  an  alms-box  with 
a  perforated  cover. 

Uniformity.    The  ecclesiastical  use  of  this  word 
is  to  denote  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  public 
prayers,  administration  of  sacraraenta,  and  other  rites, 
etc,  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  Uniformity.     The  fin»t 
of  these  was  issued  by  Parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  provided — for  the  first  ofience,  forfeiture 
of  one  year's  profits  and  six  mouths'  imprisonment;  for 
the  second  offence,  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  promo- 
tions and  imprisonment  for  one  year ;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  promotions  and  im-^  given  as  follows: 
prison  men  t  for  life  (see  stat.  1  £liz. 
c  2,  §  4-8).     According  to  the  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
1662,  every  person  obtaining  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church  or  universities 
must  declare  his  assent  to  ever^'thing 
contained  in  the  Book  'of  Common 
Prayer,    See  Conformity. 

UnigenltUB  (so  called  from  its  first  word,  referring 
to  the  onfy-begotten  Son),  Thb  Bull,  was  an  instrument 
which  was  issued  by  pope  Clement  XI,  and  made  its 
appearance  on  Sept.*  8, 1713.  It  was  directed  against 
the  French  translation  of  the  New  Test,  with  notes, 
published  by  Quesnel,  a  celebrated  Jansenist.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  which  this  book  had  occasion- 
ed, it  had  previously  been  condemned  in  1708;  but,  this 
step  being  found  ineffectual,  Clement  proceeded  to  con- 
demn one  hundred  and  one  propositions  contained  in 
the  notes.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  opinions  denounced  by  this  bull :  "  No  graces  are 
given  except  through  faith."  "  The  reading  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  Is  for  all."  "  The  obscurity  of  the  Sa- 
cred Word  is  no  reason  for  laymen  to  dispense  them- 
selves from  reading  iu"  "  The  Lord's  day  ought  to  be 
sanctified  by  Christians  for  works  of  piet}^  and,  above 
all,  for  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scripture.  It  is  dam- 
nable to  wish  to  withdraw  a  Christian  from  this  read- 
ing." This  bull,  procured  by  Louis  XIV  and  the  Jes- 
uits, produced  great  commotions  in  France.  Forty  Gal- 
ilean bishops  accepted  it ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  many 
others,  especially  by  Noailles,  bishop  of  Paris.  Sixteen 
bishops  suspended  the  bull  in  their  dioceses.  They 
were  supported  by  the  universities  of  Paris,  Rheiros, 
and  Nantes,  and  by  the  Paris  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  arta.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  other  persons  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  a  general  council,  and  were  for  this 
reason  called  Appellants.  A  persecution  was  raised 
against  those  who  adapted  the  principles  of  the  Jan- 
senist Quesnel,  and  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  flee 


answer  to  the  falsehood  put  forth  by  popish  priests, 
that  they  do  not  hide  the  Scriptures  from  the  people. 
See  Blunt,  DicL  of  Theol.  s.  v.;  Farrar,  Hkxks,  £HcL 
a.  V. 

Unio  MyatiCca  (myttioal  wdon)  ia  a  theolo^cal 
term  applied  to  that  intimato  union  between  God  auid 
man  that  results  through  the  exercise  of  saving  faith. 
See  Hagenbach,  HiaL  of  Doctrmu  (1869),  i,  188;  ii, 
288. 

Union  American  Methodist  Bplaoopal 
Church,  TiiE,  was  founded  by  Rev.  Peter  Spencer, 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  June,  1818,  and  was  oompoeed  of 
seceding  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  chartered  under  the  title  of  ''The 
African  Union  Church,"  which  it  retained  antU  af- 
ter the  war,  when  its  present  name  was  adopted. 
Originally  the.  ministers  served  without  compensat  i«ni, 
and  without  any  limit  to  their  term  of  service.  The 
societies,  though,  adopting  common  articles  of  rt^ligian, 
usages,  and  discipline,  were  distinct  from  each  other.  In 
1871  a  convention  was  called,  which  adopted  an  itinerant 
ministry,  limiting  the  pastoral  term  to  two  years;  and 
permitting  compensation.  The  doctrines  are  preciaelr 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  are  also  the 
general  features  of  the  government.  They  have  a  gen- 
eral conference,  meeting  once  in  four  years;  annual  con- 
ferences, of  which  there  are  now  five ;  quarterly  confer- 
ences; love-feasts;  and  class-meetings.  A  general  super- 
intendent is  elected  by  the  General  Conference,  who  holds 
his  ofilce  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  to  re-election.  The 
general  superintendent  in  1878  was  Rev.  Edward  Will- 
iams, and  two  subsuperintendents.  Rev.  John  CRamaer 
and  Rev.  A.  S.  Sandford,  D.D.  The  statistics  in  1876  are 
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Union  with  Christ,  that  act  of  divine  grace  by 
which  we  are  joined  to  Christ;  and  is  considered,  1.  As 
virtual,  or  that  which  was  formed  fmm  all  eternity 
(Eph.  i.  4) ;  2.  Ft/o/,  or  spiriiual,  formed  in  the  moment 
of  our  regeneration  (John  xvii,  26 ;  1  John  iv,  18).  It  ia 
represented  in  the  Scripture  by  the  strongest  expres- 
sions language  can  admit  of,  and  even  compared  to  the 
union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xvii,  1 1, 
21,  etc.).  It  is  also  compared  to  the  union  of  a  vine 
and  its  branches  (xv,  4, 5) ;  to  the  union  of  our  food  with 
our  bodies  (vi,  66, 57);  to  the  union  of  the  body  with  the 
head  (Eph.  iv,  15, 16);  to  the  conjugal  union  (v,23,30); 
to  the  union  of  a  king  and  bis  subjects  (Matt,  xxv,  34, 
40) ;  to  a  building  (1  Pet.  ii,  4, 5 ;  Eph.  ii,  21, 22).  It  is 
a]so  represented  by  an  identity  or  sameness  of  spirit  (1 
Cor.  vi,  17) ;  by  an  identity  of  body  (xti,  12, 27)  ;  by  an 
identity  of  interest  (Matt,  xxv,  40 ;  John  xx,  17).  This 
union  must  be  considered,  not  as  a  mere  mental  union  onlv 
in  comfort  or  notion ;  nor  a  physical  union,  as  between 
the  head  and  the  members ;  nor  as  an  essential  union, 
or  union  with  the  divine  nature;  but  as  a  mystical  onion 
(Eph.  V,  82) ;  an  honorable  union  (I  John  ill,  1,2):  a  su- 
pernatural union  (1  Cor.  i,  30) ;  holy  (1  John  iii,  24) ;  nec- 
essary (John  XV,  4) ;  inviolable  (Rom.  viii,  38, 89).  Some 
state  it  thus:  1.  A  union  of  natures  (Heb.  ii,  11);  2,  Of 
actions,  Christ^s  obedience  being  imputed  to  as,  and  our 
sins  reckoned  to  him  (2  Cor.  v,  21) ;  S.  Of  life  (Col.  iii,  4); 
4.  Of  sentiment  (2  Cor.  v,  17) ;  5,  Of  interest  (Matu  xxv, 
34,  etc) ;  6.  Of  affection  (2  Cor.  v,  14);  7.  Of  residence 
(John  xvii,  24).  The  advantages  of  it  are  knowledge 
(Eph.  i,  18),  fellowship  (1  Cor.  i,  9),  security  (John  xv). 
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felicity  (1  Pet.  i,  8),  spirituality  (John  xv,  8) ;  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  rich  comoiunicattona  of  spiritual  blessings 
here  and  hereafter  (GoL  i,  22).  The  evidences  of  union 
with  Christ  are :  light  in  the  understanding  (1  Pet.  ii,  9); 
affection  to  him  (John  xiv,  21) ;  frequent  communion 
with  him  (1  John  i,  8);  delight  in  his  word,  ordinances, 
and  people  (Psa.  xxvii,  4 ;  cxix) ;  submission  to  hb 
will,  and  conformity  to  his  image  (1  John  ii,  5).  See 
Dickinson,  Letters,  let.  17 ;  Flavel,  Method  of  Grace,  ser. 
2 ;  Polhill,  On  Umon  ;  Brown,  Compend,  V,  i. — Buck. 

UNION  OF  Ghubchrs,  in  English  law,  is  the  com- 
Irining  and  consolidating  of  two  churches  into  one.  It 
is  also  where  one  Church  is  made  subject  to  another 
and  one  man  is  rector  of  both,  and  where  a  conventual 
Church  is  made  a  cathedraL  In  the  first  case,  if  two 
churches  were  so  mean  that  the  tithes  cou)d  not  afford 
a  competent  provision  for  each  incumbent,  the  ordinaiy, 
patron,  and  incumbents  might  unite  them  at  common- 
law  before  any  statute  was  made  fur  that  purpose ;  and 
in  such  case  it  was  agreed  which  patron  should  present 
first;  for  though,  by  the  union,  the  incumbency  of  one 
Charch  was  lost,  yet  the  patronage  remained,  and  each 
patron  might  have  a  guare  impeditf  upon  a  disturbance, 
to  present  it  in  his  turn.  The  license  of  the  king  is 
not  necessary  to  a  union,  as  it  is  to  the  appropriation 
of  advowsons;  because  an  appropriation  is  a  mortmain, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  advowson  is  lost,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, all  first-fruits  and  tenths;  whereas  in  a  union 
these  consequences  do  not  follow.  The  three  statutes 
in  existence  relating  to  union  of  churches  are  the  87 
Henry  VIII,  c.  2 1 ;  the  17  Charies  II,  c.  8 ;  and  the  4  and 
5  William  and  Blary,  c.  12. — Eadie,  Eccks,  Cfdop,  a.  v. 

UNION,  CoiroBBOATioNAL.  Conder  says  of  sucB 
onions,  **  The  recent  formation  of  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  unions  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
there  exists  among  the  Nonconformists  of  the  present 
day  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  principles  of  strict  In- 
dependency, and  to  adopt  a  new  species  of  machinery 
or  organization  more  neariy  approaching  to  Presbyte- 
rianism.  For  this  idea  there  is  no  foundation.  These 
unions  differ  in  no  other  respect  than  in  their  more  ex- 
tended or  comprehensive  character  from  the  county 
unions  and  associations  of  churches  which  have  always 
existed  in  both  denominations  for  similar  objects.  They 
have  no  relation  to  a  scheme  of  Church  government; 
their  object  is  not  to  set  up  a  Church  or  to  create  a 
jurisdiction,  but  simply  to  facilitate  a  general  co-oper- 
ation for  common  and  public  objects  of  a  religious  nat- 
ure."—  Eadie,  l^ccUs,  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Imdbpendbnts. 

UNION,  Utpostatical,  is  a  theological  term  de- 
vised by  the  old  divines  to  express  the  union  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine  in  one  person. 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  union  is  not  consubstan- 
tial,  a»  of  the  three  persons  in  one  Godhead ;  nor  phys- 
ical, as  soul  and  body  united  in  one  person ;  nor  mysti- 
cal, as  between  Christ  and  believers;  but  so  that  the 
manhood  subsists  in  the  second  person,  yet  without  mak- 
ing confusion,  both  forming  but  one  person.  See  Ari- 
AHisx;  HYP06TATICAL  Ukion;  Person  OF  ClUUST; 
Sabblllans. 

nnitarianiom,  belief  in  the  unity  of  God.  In 
a  comprehensive  sense  it  includes,  with  a  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, Jews,  Mohammedaus,  Deists,  and  all  who  wor- 
ship Ciod  as  one.  For  this  use,  however,  the  accepted 
term  is  Monotheism,  Within  the  ranks  of  Christendom 
the  name  Unitarian  is  given  to  those  who  reject  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  in  its  varying  phases  of  a  three- 
fold or  tripersonal  Deity,  whether  three  in  substance  or 
only  in  name  and  form,  and  who  maintain  the  essential 
unity  of  God  as  Creator  and  Father,  and  the  created 
nature  and  subordinate  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  Within 
this  range  opinions  about  Jesus  vary  from  those  that  as- 
sign him  a  pre-existent  and  superangelic  rank  to  an  es- 
timate purely  human.  While  the  name  strictly  touches 
this  doctrine  only,  it  is  vitally  related  and  gives  charac- 
ter lo  the  whole  system  of  belief  concerning  human  nat- 
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ure  and  need,  human  life  and  its  purpose,  thb  world  and 
its  meaning,  and  the  future  world  and  man's  destiny. 

I.  History  of  the  Belufr-l.  In  the  Early  Church,-- 
Unitarianism  has  accompanied  Christianity  from  the 
beginning,  at  least  as  one  form  of  its  faith.  Unitarians 
maintain  that  their  faith  is  that  of  the  early  Church  as 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  appeal 
to  Jesus  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  Christianity,  finding 
in  his  word  and  character  the  essence  of  the  GospeL 
They  state  their  chief  tenets  in  the  language  o(  the 
New  Test,  without  note  or  comment,  '*  To  us  there  is 
but  one  God,  the  Father;**  '^This  is  life  eternal  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  They  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
so  startling  to  Jews  trained  in  the  worship  of  one  God 
and  expecting  a  Messiah  of  human  lineage,  would  have 
required  a  statement  more  explicit  than  any  found  in 
the  Bible  record.  They  hold  that  the  doctrine,  at  best, 
is  an  inference  from  texts  of  obscure  meaning  or  doubt- 
ful genuineneas,  every  one  of  which  is  separately  aban- 
doned by  prominent  lYinitarian  scholars  as  not  express- 
ly teaching  the  doctrine;  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
holds  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  deeming  it  not 
clearly  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Unitarians  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a 
gradual  development,  aa  Gentiles  came  into  the  Church 
and  subjected  the  Godpel  to  the  influence  of  Oriental 
8()eculations  and  Greek  philosophy.  The  followers  o( 
Zoroaster  and  Plato,  teaching  the  eternal  antagonism 
of  spirit  and  matter,  filled  the  time  with  speculations 
concerning  God  as  a  superior  essence  creating  the  world 
by  inferior  divinitiea  In  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  b^^n  the  gradual  deification  of  Jesus,  consum- 
mated only  by  votes  of  successive  councils  of  the  4th 
century.  A  succession  of  testimonies  meanwhile  show 
the  continued  existence  of  faith  in  the  undivided  unity 
of  God.  In  tlie  latter  half  of  the  2d  century,  Justin 
Martyr  says,  ^  Some  there  are  among  ourselves  who  ad- 
mit that  Jesus  is  Christ  while  holding  him  to  be  man 
of  men."  Still  later,  Tertullian  says, "  Common  people 
think  of  Christ  as  a  man."  About  the  year  200  Tertul- 
lian was  himself  the  first  to  introduce  into  Christian 
theology  the  word  "  Trinitas."  The  unity  of  God  was 
expressly  taught  by  a  sect  called  the  ^  Monarchians." 
Some  held  that  God  the  Father  himself  was  born  and 
suffered  in  human  form,  and  hence  were  called  ^  Patri- 
passians."  Of  these  were  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostria  in 
Arabia;  Praxeas,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor  to  Rome; 
Noetus,  of  Smyrna ;  and,  still  later,  Sabellius,  a  presby- 
ter in  the  Church  about  A.D.  250,  the  most  original 
and  profound  mind  among  the  Bfonarchians.  The 
teachings  of  Sabellius  are  variously  represented  by 
friend  and  foe,  and  are  not  now  very  accurately  to  be 
known.  He  had  followers  as  late  as  the  6tli  century  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Rome.  Others  held  that  Christ 
was  in  nature  purely  human,  but  exalted  by  his  supe- 
rior measure  of  divine  wisdom  and.  inspiration.  Of 
these  were  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  Artemon  of  Rome, 
and  Paul  of  Samosata.  This  noted  teacher,  bishop  of 
Antioch  from  the  year  260,  makes  prominent  the  human 
personality  of  Christ,  teaching  that "  Christ  was  a  man," 
**  exalted  to  peculiar  union  with  the  divine  nature  by 
the  illumination  of  divine  wisdom."  Deposed  in  269, 
his  name  became  a  synonym  for  heresy;  and  in  the 
next  century  the  celebrated  historian  Eusebius  confirms 
ike  testimony  that  he  taught  *'  that  Christ  was  in  nat- 
ure but  a  common  man."  Speculation  and  controversy 
thus  went  forward  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  relation  of  God  and  Christ  had  become  a  ques- 
tion of  substance  or  resemblance.  In  the  famous  theo- 
logical struggle  over  the  terms  homo-  and  homoi^usian, 
whether  God  and  Christ  were  of  the  same  or  only  similar 
nature,  Arius  maintained  that  Jesus  was  a  created  being. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  bishop  Alexander,  aided  by  Ath- 
anasius ;  and  the  controversy  waxed  hbt  and  opinion  was 
divided,  until  Constantine,  recently  come  to  the  throne  as 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  summoned  in  AD.  825  the 
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Council  of  Nice,  in  which  the  angry  storm  of  the  three 
hundred  theologians  was  allayed  and  Arius  and  his  doc- 
trine condemned.  The  historian  Eusebius  naively  says, 
'*  The  emperor  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  simi- 
larity of  judgment  and  conformity  of  opinion  on  all 
controverted  points.^'  For  another  century  controversy 
continued  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  double  nature  of 
Christ,  and  Mary  as  Mother  of  God,  all  of  which  were 
gradually  settled  by  majority  votes  of  successive  coun- 
cils, culminating  in  the  Creed  long  attributed  to  Atha- 
nasius,  but  now  believed  to  have  been  written  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death. 

In  surveying  the  opinions  of  the  early  Church,  it  thus 
becomes  clear  that  Unitarianism  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  that  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity 
of  Christ  was  three  or  four  centuries  gradually  forming; 
that  during  this  period  the  range  of  opinions  concern- 
ing Jesus  was  as  widely  varied  as  at  the  present  time ; 
that  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 
it  was  still  doubtful,  and  settled  only  by  the  majority  of 
a  council,  whose  decision  was  secured  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  newly  converted  emperor,  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Church  should  regard  Jesus  as  a  person  in  the  God- 
head, or,  as  the  apostle  Peter  declared  him,  a  man  ap- 
proved by  signs  and  wonders  which  God  did  by  him. 
The  Unitarian  deems  the  whole  question  a  corruption 
of  the  pure  Gospel  by  philosophic  speculation,  and  seeks, 
OS  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the  practical  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ — of  love  to  Grod  and  man. 

It  may  be  added  as  a  fact  of  interest,  and  one  signifi- 
cant of  the  aid  rendered  to  Christianity  by  this  branch 
of  the  Church,  that  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  Arianism, 
the  Gothic  Ulfilas,  bom  near  the  Lower  Danube  at  about 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  consecrated  bishop 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  devoting  himself  to  the  religious 
and  social  development  of  his  people,  familiar  with  the 
Latin,  Greek;  and  Gothic  languages,  rendered  his  name 
forever  to  be  honored  bv  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  his  native  tongue,  which  at  once  helped  to  give 
lasting  form  to  the  Gothic  language  and  to  perpetuate 
Christianity  among  the  Gothic  people.  For  four  cen- 
turies the  Goths  were  accompanied  in  their  migrations 
by  this  sacred  national  work,  portions  of  which  still  re- 
main in  the  University  Library  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden. 
The  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  also,  who  may  fairly  be 
counted  on  the  Arian  side,  at  about  the  7th  centur}', 
were  the  first  to  carry  Christianity  to  the  far  East,  into 
Persia  and  China. 

2.  The  Reformation  reveals  Unitarianism  existing, 
and  awakens  it  to  renewed  life.  It  accompanied  Prot- 
estantism from  its  bradle,  as  it  had  accompanied  primi- 
tive Christianity.  Before  Luther's  death  it  had  ap- 
peared in  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  In  the  contest  with  the  pope  and 
his  hierarchy,  the  majority  of  Protestants,  absorbed  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  accepted,  unchallenged,  as  their 
hereditary  belief,  the  substance  of  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Yet  in  every  Protestant  confession  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  reiterated  as  if  on  the  defensive; 
while  the  testimonies  of  Calvin,  Melancthon,  and  oth- 
era  against  the  Unitarian  heresy  reveal  its  strength. 
Among  the  many  who,  before  and  after  the  Keforma- 
tion,  bore  witness  to  their  faith  in  persecution  and  death, 
Unitarianism  has  its  own  list  of  confessors  and  roartvrs. 
In  bishop  Mant's  f/istoty  of  Iitland  is  a  brief  account 
of  Adam  Dufi*,  who  for  his  denial  of  the  Trinity  was 
bunied  alive,  near  Dublin,  in  1326.  The  early  theolog- 
ical repositories  make  record  of  a  priest,  William  Tay- 
lour,  put  to  death  as  an  Arian,  in  England,  in  1422. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Reformers  were  the  Unitari- 
ans Servetus  and  the  Socini.  Michael  Servetns,  bom 
in  Villanueva,  Aragon,  in  1509,  the  year  of  Calvin's 
birth,  while  studying  law  at  Toulouse,  heard  of  the  con- 
test, left  his  home  and  his  profession,  and  sought  the 
Reformers  (Ecolampadius,  at  Basle,  Bucer  and  Capito, 
at  Strasburg,  and  Calvin,  at  Paris.  His  bold  genius 
pushed  past  them  in  seeking  a  rejuvenated  Christiani- 


ty. Skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Oriental  langoage*, 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  his  fearless  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  eager  thirst  for  truth  gave  the  highest  interest 
to  his  religious  speculations.  *'  Your  trinity,*'  he  de- 
clares, **  is  a  product  of  subtlety  and  madness.  The  Gos- 
pel knows  nothing  of  it.  The  old  fathen  are  stnngera 
to  these  vain  distinctions.  It  b  from  the  school  of 
Greek  sophists  that  you,  Athanasius,  prince  of  tritbe- 
ists,  have  twrrowed  it.**  Such  sentiments  provoked  bit- 
tor  hostility.  Zwingli  denounced  him  as  "  that  wicked 
and  cursed  Spaniard ;"  Calvin  spoke  of  him  tiB  the  ''fran- 
tic" Servetos,  who  **  has  thrown  all  things  into  confa- 
sion."  When  Servetus  pubUshed  his  Seven  Books  on 
the  Errors  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  more  noted  work  on 
the  Restoration  of  Christiamty,  severely  criticising  Cal- 
vin's views,  his  doom  was  sealed.  On  his  flight  from 
persecuton  at  Yienne,  as  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  Calvin 
caused  his  arrest  and  triaL  The  flames  of  Protestant 
persecution  dismissed  into  eternity,  through  frightful 
agony,  this  brave  soul  that  dared  assert  the  absolate 
unity  of  God.  The  leading  Reformers  expressed  no  re- 
gret, but  silently  or  openly  approved  it.  See  Skrvrtusl 

Lelius  Socinus,  bora  in  Siena  in  1526,  of  distingubhed 
ancestry,  famiUar  with  Biblical  languages,  an  able  critic, 
a  member  of  the  famous  Vicenza  Secret  Religioos  Socie- 
ty of  Forty,  on  their  dUpersal  fled  to  France,  England, 
Poland,  and  at  last  to  Zurich,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  A  student  rather  than  reformer  or 
controversialist,  he  yet  left  behind  him  a  deep  impress 
of  hb  free  and  original  thought.  Hb  nephew,  Faustus 
Socinus,  bora  also  in  Siena  in  1639,  was  expelled  frcnn 
Italy  at  twenty,  studied  at  Basle,  visited  Poland  and 
Transylvania,  where,  carrying  forward  hb  nnde*8 
thought  and  work  until  hb  death  in  1G04,  he  became 
the  more  active  and  noted  leader  of  Socinbnism  (q.  v.). 

Less  conspicuous,  but  with  these,  may  be  named  in 
German}',  Cellarius,  Capito,  Johann  Denk,  Sebastian 
Frank,  and  the  schoUrly  Ludwig  Hetzer,one  of  the  ear- 
liest, who,  for  writing  against  the  Deity  of  Chrbt,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  of  Constance,  and  suffer- 
ed death  in  1529 ;  also  Claudius  of  Savoy,  Geoige  Blan- 
drata  in  Transylvania,  Gonesius  and  Faraovius  in  Po- 
land, Stephen  Dolet,  friend  and  disciple  of  Servetus, 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  was  tried  for  heresy 
and  buraed  alive  in  Paris  in  1546;  and  John  Yalentine 
Gentilis,  who  preached  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
suffered  death  at  Beme  in  1566,  saying,  as  he  laid  hb 
head  on  the  block,  **  Many  have  suffered  for  the  glory 
of  the  Son,  but  none  have  died  for  the  glory  and  su- 
premacy of  the  Father." 

8.  In  Italy,  before  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  encountered  dissent,  the  advocates  of  which 
were  driven  from  the  country,  or  were  attracted  by  the 
larger  freedom  farther  North.  Thus  went  forth  many 
to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland ;  among 
whom  were  the  famous  Socini  and  the  celebrated 
preacher  Bernardo  Occhino.  Hundreds  also  were  put 
to  death,  among  whom  were  James  Pakeologus,  burned 
at  Rome,  and  Sega  and  Guirbnda,  drowned  at  Venice. 
It  was  in  thb  interest  of  reforming  the  faith  that  the 
society  was  formed  in  Vicenza,  of  forty  persons  of  tal- 
ents and  learning,  discarding  the  Trinity,  meeting  in 
secret,  of  whom,  after  1546,  many  were  imprisoned  and 
others  suffered  death.  From  that  time  there  has  been 
no  recognised  or  organized  Unitarian  body  of  any 
strength  in  Italy,  although  it  b  believed  there  are 
many  who  hold  this  faith.  The  advocate  Magnani 
has  for  years  conducted  Unitarian  ser^'ice  at  Pisa.  The 
astronomer  Filopanti  has  lectured  in  Bologna,  Milan, 
Rome,  and  Naples  upon  Channing,  the  distinguiabed 
American  Unitarian  leader,  of  whom  further  naentioa 
will  be  made  l>eIow.  Professor  Ferdinando  Braod- 
forti  has  translated  Channing*s  works  into  Italian,  and 
has  for  years  conducted  Unitarian  service  at  Florence 
and  at  Reggio.  Professor  Sbarbaro^  in  the  Rivista 
Europa  of  October,  1879,  aiigues  that  Channing  sup* 
plies  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  religion  needed  by  the 
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crarlng  heart  of  tboughtfal  Italy.  He  there  says,  *''  I 
hare  made  choice  of  Channing  as  the  most  eloqaent 
witneM  and  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  new  evolution 
of  Christian  thought  in  the  worid,  and  of  the  reform 
which  is  in  process  of  initiation  in  human  religiousness; 
because  in  the  story  of  his  career,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  books,  in  the  marrel  of  their  rapid  diffusion  in  all 
comers  of  the  civiliased  earth,  is  to  be  seen  the  most  lu- 
minous and  triumphant  proof  of  the  reality  of  that 
movement  which  is  inwardly  transforming  European 
society,  and  bringing  it,  little  by  little,  to  worship  un- 
der the  roof  of  a  new  temple,  that  Church  really  cath- 
olic, whose  frontal  shall  bear,  without  untruth,  the  in- 
scription *To  the  One  God,' which  Mazzini  hailed  on 
the  Ia9ade8  of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Hungary.** 

A»  In  France,  reporting  two  million  Protestants,  since 
the  martyrdom  of  Dolet  in  Paris,  no  specific  Unitarian 
movement  has  been  known.  But  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  which  is  mostly  Trin- 
itarian, has  been  a  growing  liberal  party ;  among  whom 
the  Coqoerels,  father  and  son,  Martin  Paschoud,  Fon- 
tanes,  ColanI,  Vincent,  and  the  present  liberal  Parisian 
pastor  Auguste  Dide  have  substantially  represented  Un- 
itarianism.  Their  papers  were  formeriy  Ije  Riformateurj 
and  Le  Diseiple  de  Jesus,  and  at  present  La  Renaisscmce. 
Says  Renan,  in  a  brilliant  essay  on  Channing  in  1863, 
^  France  has  rejected  Protestantism.  She  is  the  most 
orthodox  country  in  the  world,  because  she  is  the  most 
indifferent  in  religious  matters.** 

5.  /»  Switzerland^  where  the  early  Unitarian  mar- 
tyrs (Hetzer,  at  Zurich,  in  1529,  and  Servetus,  at  Grene- 
va,  in  1558)  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  Church  as  in  State  has  prevailed ;  and,  with* 
out  separate  formal  organization,  Unitarian  sentiments, 
from  the  first,  have  been  steadily  held.  The  Swiss 
Church  has  been  committed  to  no  dogmatic  declaration, 
but  only  "  to  preach  purely  and  fully  the  Word  of  God 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.**  The  Genevan 
Church,  in  general,  denies  the  equality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah.  The  coiv 
respondent  of  the  Evangelical  Christendom,  Feb.  1, 1875, 
says,  ''The  Grand  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  question  of 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  on  May  2, 1871,  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  voices  against  forty-eighu" 
£tienne  Cbastel,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
(jeneva,  is  among  Channing*s  most  ardent  admirers. 
French  Switzerland  has  itself  produced  two  great  lib- 
erals, Samuel  Vincent  aiid  Alexander  Vinet,  who  were 
largely  in  sympathy  with  Unitarian  thought. 

6.  Holland,  like  Switzerland  and  America,  always 
hospitable  to  those  who  are  exiles  for  conscience,  has 
never  been  wanting  in  representatives  of  a  free  theolo- 
gy. Of  its  two  and  a  half  million  Protestants,  about 
four  fifths  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church ;  which,  again, 
has  its  two  parties  of  Orthodox  and  Modems.  Since  the 
burning  of  Flekwyk,  a  Dutch  Baptist,  for  his  denial  of 
the  Trinity  in  1569,  there  has  been  continued  progress. 
In  a  popular  religious  work  by  Dr.  Matthes,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  chapter  on  God  has  no  allusion  to 
the  Trinity ;  but  at  the  close  occurs  a  foot-note  in  which, 
with  the  calm  spirit  of  the  historian  rather  than  that  of 
the  oontroverstalist,  he  speaks  of  **  the  antiquated  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.**  The  creed  adopted  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  1618  has  given  place  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  standard  of  faith,  together  with  the  tolera- 
tion and  diversity  of  sentiment  which  are  sure  to  follow. 

7.  Germany,  that  gave  the  world,  along  with  Luther, 
some  of  the  first  Unitarian  reformers,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding three  and  a  half  centuries,  without  any  distinct- 
ly organized  Unitarian  movement,  has,  with  its  noted 
scholarship  and  philosophy,  produced  all  shades  of  ra- 
tionalism, from  extreme  orthodoxy  to  extreme  unbe- 
lief. In  Soirth  Germany,  governmental  statistics  of 
1861  report  325,000  Unitarians.  Says  Dr.  Beard,  *<  The 
Trinity  subsists  among  the  learned  of  Germany  only  in 
name.  The  patristical  doctrine  has  been  attenuated  to 
a  shadow  or  reduced  to  nothing;  if  brought  down  into 


scriptural  form  it  is  abandoned;  if  converted  into  three 
'  somewhats,'  it  is  no  longer  such  as  the  creeds  declare 
or  their  advocates  recognise.  The  doctrine  once  taught 
and  held  for  an  essential  article  of  Christian  faith  is  vir- 
tually repudiated  and  silently  disowned.**  A  translation 
of  Channing*s  complete  works,  by  Sydow  and  Schultze, 
was  published  in  Berlin  in  1850.  After  that,  the  chev- 
alier Bunsen,  in  his  God  in  History,  speaks  of  Channing 
as  '^  a  grand  Christian  saint  and  man  of  God — ^nay,  also 
a  prophet  of  the  Christian  consciousness  regarding  the 
future.**  The  Protestanten-Verein  of  Germany,  estab- 
lished at  Eisenach  in  1865,  a  free  Union  Association, 
holding  annual  conference  sessions,  though  not  ozgan- 
ized  on  a  dogmatic  basis  and  not  professedly  Unitarian, 
welcomes  and  cherishes  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
the  Unitarians  of  England  and  America. 

8.  In  Poland  the  Unitarian  faith  early  took  a  firm 
hold  and  spread  rapidly,  aided  by  refugees  who  there 
found  a  hospitable  asylum.  Yet  it  was  not  without 
persecution  at  the  start.  In  1589,  in  the  market-place 
in  Cracow,  was  burned  Katharine  Vogel  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  wife  of  a  goldsmith  and  alderman,  condemned 
for  denying  the  I>eity  of  Christ  and  affirming  the  divine 
unity.  In  1552  the  Bible  was  translated,  chiefly  by 
Unitarian  scholars,  into  the  Polish  language.  Hither 
came  Faustus  Socinus,  around  whom  flocked  converts 
from  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  among  them  many 
of  the  nobility.  These,  protected  from  persecution  by 
the  privileges  of  their  rank,  proved  especially  favorable 
to  a  movement  which,  more  than  any  other  of  the  time, 
seemed  destructive  of  the  traditions  and  prestige  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  prosperous  commercial  city  of 
Racow,  with  its  large  printing  establishment  publishing 
many  of  the  best  books  of  the  day,  became  its  head- 
quarters. Here  was  issued  the  famous  Racovian  Cate- 
chism, which  became  widely  known  and  influential,  and 
was  afterwards  signally  burned  in  London.  King  Sig- 
ismund  11  became  a  convert,  and  during  his  reign  this 
party  of  reformers  grew  strong  enough  to  form  a  church 
of  their  own.  For  a  century  it  flourished,  till,  in  1660, 
prince  Casimir,  a  cardinal  and  a  Jesuit,  coming  to  the 
throne,  with  unrelenting  persecution  burned  the  homes 
of  its  adherents,  drove  them  into  silence,  exile,  or  death. 
So  effectually  did  he  exterminate  it,  and  with  it  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  the  state  as  in  religion,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  Jesuit  tyranny  at  once  obliterated  a 
church  and  a  nation. 

9.  In  Transylvania,  Uniiarianism  was  earliest  de- 
clared by  Francis  David,  first  Unitarian  pastor  and 
bishop;  and  afterwards  by  Socinus  and  by  Georgio 
Blandrata,  an  Italian  from  Piedmont,  who  became  court 
physician  to  Sigismund.  In  1540  David  preached  to 
a  multitude  in  the  open  streets  of  Thorda,  asserting  the 
Father  to  be  the  only  God.  By  his  preaching  from 
place  to  place  large  numbers  were  converted,  including 
the  king  himself,  and  nearly  the  whole  city  of  Klausen- 
burg,  and  many  Unitarian  churches  were  established. 
While  persecution  was  rife  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  Tran- 
sylvania was  early  conspicuous  for  religious  liberty. 
Four  forms  of  Christianity — the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Reformed  Evangelical,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Unitari- 
an— were  recognised  by  law  with  equal  rights,  with  pen- 
alties for  those  only  who  should  infringe  the  rights  of 
others.  Under  thb  broad  tolerance,  Unitarianism,  which 
was,  indeed,  instrumental  in  producing  it.  gained  a  strong 
foothold,  which,  under  subsequent  persecution,  it  has 
never  wholly  lost.  Unhappily,  the  early  tolerance  was 
of  short  duration.  The  bishop,  Francis  David,  himself 
became  a  martyr  to  his  faith,  dying  in  prison  in  No- 
vember, 1579,  an  event,  the  tercentenary  anniversary  of 
which,  in  1879,  was  celebrated  in  the  land  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Unitarians  of  Transylvania  are  said  to 
have  at  one  time  possessed  four  hundred  church  build- 
ings, eleven  coUeges,  and  three  universities.  Throngh 
the  last  two  centuries  the  iron  hand  of  Austrian  and  Jes- 
uit oppression  has  largely  dispossessed  them  of  church- 
es, schools,  lands,  and  even  of  civil  as  well  aa  religious 
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rights.  They  were  robbed  of  their  churches,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Jesuits.  During  the  present  centurvi 
they  are  regaining  privileges  and  strength,  and  are  re- 
ported as  having  a  population  of  60,000,  now  increasing, 
with  126  churches;  a  university  at  Klausenbnrg  with 
12  professors  and  800  students;  two  smaller  colleges  at 
Thorda  and  St  Kerezstur;  a  newspaper,  The  SeedtoW' 
erf  and  many  distinguished  scholars  and  literary  men, 
preachers  and  civilians,  in  their  ranks.  Their  Church 
government  is  that  of  Episcopacy,  strongly  modified  by 
Congregationalism,  their  present  bishop  being  Joseph 
Ferencz.  A  special  intimacy  of  fellowship  has  recent- 
ly been  cherished  and  growing  between  them  and  the 
Unitarians  of  England  and  America.  With  their  aid 
the  translation  of  Channing's  writings  has  been  widely 
circulated  among  the  people  of  Hungary  of  all  sects. 

10.  £nglandf  though  later  than  the  Continent  in  re- 
ceiving the  Unitarian  faith,  was  visited  by  Occhino, 
Socinus,  and  other  reformers.  In  1548,  the  priest  John 
Asheton  waa  cited  to  Lambeth  for  Arian  sentiments, 
and  saved  his  life  only  by  recanting.  Under  a  similar 
charge  occurred  several  martyrdoms.  Creorge  von  Par- 
ris,  a  devout  German  surgeon,  for  denying  the  Trinity 
was  burned  at  Smtthfield  in  1551,  during  the  brief 
leign  of  Edward  VI.  During  the  roigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Hammont,  Lewes,  Ket,  Wright,  and  many 
others  met  a  similar  fate.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  in 
1611,  the  Unitarian  Bartholomew  Legate  became  the 
last  of  the  Smithfleld  martyrs;  and  in  1612,  at  Lich- 
field, Edward  Wightman,  a  Unitarian  Baptist,  was  the 
last  martyr  who  was  burned  for  heresy  in  England. 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  John  Biddle  formed  in  Lon- 
don the  first  English  Unitarian  Church,  and  gained  the 
title  of  the  father  of  the  English  Unitarians,  but  per- 
ished in  prison  for  his  faith.  In  1640  the  synods  of 
London  and  York  deemed  it  worth  while  to  issue  a 
special  canon  against  Socinianism.  And  in  1652  the 
Bacovian  Catechism,  which  had  beea  translated  into 
English  and  actively  circulated,  was  burned  in  London. 
To  such  strength  and  influence  had  Socinianism  grown 
there  during  the  century  that  in  1655  Dr.  Owen  writes 
of  it,  "The  evil  is  at  the  door;  there  is  not  a  city  or 
town,  scarce  a  village,  in  England  wherein  some  of  this 
poison  is  not  poured  forth.**  Before  the  close  of  the 
17th  centur}',  London  had  houses  of  Unitarian  worship. 
Milton  waa  an  Arian,  as  has  been  proved  since  his  death. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  now  known  to  have  written  anony- 
mously on  the  Unitarian  side.  Locke  wrote  a  work  on 
The  Reasonabienesi  ofChrUHamiyy  which  is  substantially 
Unitarian.  The  scholariy  Lardner,  author  of  The  Credi- 
bUity  of  the  Gospel  Uiitory^  one  uf  the  ablest  defences  ever 
written,  held  Unitarian  opinions.  That  these  views  had 
notably  invaded  the  Established  Church  is  testified  by 
Palmer  in  1705  writing  that  there  were  "  troops  of  Uni- 
tarian and  Socinian  writers,  and  not  a  Dissenter  among 
them."  Bev.  Thomas  Emlyn  preached  the  Unitarian 
faith  in  Dublin  and  London.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662  expelled  from  the  Church  of  England  two 
thousand  ministers,  mostly  Calvinistio  Presbyterians. 
Free  from  dogmatic  tests,  many  of  these  ministers  and 
their  followers  gradually  became  Armintan,  and  ulti- 
mately Unitarian.  After  the  passing  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  in  1689  legalizing  Nonconformity,  the  way 
was  opened  by  which  the  prevailing  faith  largely  pass- 
ed into  Unitarianism.  Half  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  to-day  are  of  this  Presbyterian  origin.  Un- 
til 1818  the  law  made  it  blasphemy  to  speak  against 
the  Trinity;  but  a  more  tolerant  public  sentiment  had 
long  rendered  the  law  a  dead  letter.  Unitarianism  as 
an  organized  movement  was  roost  distinctly  initiated 
by  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  in  1774  resigned  his 
charge  in  the  Established  Church  and  became  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Essex  Street,  London. 
A  still  more  important  apostle  was  the  noted  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Priestley.  Bom  in  1788,  educated  a  Calvintst, 
distinguished  for  his  scholarship  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, in  1755  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  Dissenting 


congregation  in  Suffolk,  and  a  conspicnous  champion 
of  the  humanitarian  theology.  Believing  in  the  ^ble 
aa  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  miracles  as  creden- 
tials of  Christ^s  authority,  while  continuing  to  hold 
some  tenets  of  Calvinism,  he  rejected  the  Trinity  and 
vicarious  atonement  as  unscriptural,  wrote  to  show  how 
these  dogmas  came  in  as  later  corruptions  of  prim  in  ve 
Christianity,  and  held  that  Christ  himself  claimed  to 
be  simply  a  man.  His  views  brought  upon  him  oblo- 
quy and  persecution ;  and,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  losing 
his  books,  manuscripts,  and  philosophical  instruments 
he  was  virtually  banished  from  his  native  land.  In  1792 
he  removed  to  America,  gave  courses  of  lectures  in 
Philadelphia,  which  added  fresh  stimulus  to  the  rising 
Unitarianism,  but  retired  for  his  closing  years  to  the 
snuiU  neighboring  village  of  Northumberland,  where 
he  died  in  1804.  In  1818  the  Unitarians  were  first 
placed  by  law  on  an  equality  with  other  Dissenters. 
For  some  years  sharp  controversy  continued  ai^  to  the 
proprietary  rights  in  certain  Church  properties  heki 
by  them,  but  claimed  by  orthodox  Dissenters.  These 
claims  were  finally  silenced  in  favor  of  the  Unitarian 
occupants  by  the  Dissenters*  Chapels  Act  of  1844:.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  reported  about  350  Unitari- 
rian  churches  in  England,  mostly  Congregational  in 
Church  government,  and  of  which  one  fourth  have 
been  formed  within  the  last  twenty- five  years.  In 
Northern  Ireland  there  is  a  Unitarian  population  of 
about  10,000,  still  Presbyterians  in  Church  government. 

In  Scotland  there  are  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
about  ten  Unitarian  churches.  In  that  countr)'  occur- 
red the  last  execution  for  blasphemy  against  the  Trini- 
ty in  the  person  of  a  young  student,  Thomas  Aiken- 
head,  hanged  near  Edinburgh  in  1696.  The  present 
Unitarian  Church  of  Edinburgh,  origina^y  strictly 
Calvinistic,  having  adopted  the  principle  of  free  in- 
quiry, became  Arian  and  finally  humanitarian  under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Soutbwood  Smith  in  1812.  In 
Wales  about  thirty-four  churches  of  this  faith  are  re- 
ported ;  and  there  are  several  strong  societies  at  Mon- 
treal, Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  other  places  in 
the  British  colonies  in  Canada,  India,  and  Australia. 
The  English  Unitarians  maintain  a  missionary  college 
in  Manchester,  a  Presbyterian  college  at  Carmarthen 
which  educates  Unitarian  and  Independent  ministeis, 
and  the  larger  unsectarian  institution  of  Manchester 
New  College,  removed  recently  to  London.  In  their 
interest  are  conducted  several  weekly  religious  papers: 
The  Inquirer^  The  Chrittian  Life,  The  Unitarian  Her- 
aldf  and  the  new  periodical  The  Modem  Review.  Their 
representative  missionary  society  b  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  formed  in  London,  May 
25, 1825.  Among  the  leading  writers  may  be  named  (be- 
sides Priestley,  Lindsey,  and  Belsham  eariy  in  the  cen- 
tury), more  recently,  Kevs.  John  James  Tayler,  Charies 
Beard,  John  Hamilton  Thom,  and  James  Martineau, 
one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents  of  the  higher  phi- 
losophy of  the  spirit  versus  modern  materialism.  It 
may  be  trathfully  added  that  the  movement  of  English 
Unitarianism  is  outgrowing  the  legalism  and  literalism 
of  a  philosophy  which  narrowed  its  earlier  faith,  and  is 
reaching  a  broader  and  deeper  spirituality. 

11.  In  America,  the  free  inquiry  and  open  field  of 
thought  from  the  beginning  have  been  favorable  to 
Unitarian  views,  and  the  movement  for  spiritual  liberty 
found  special  sdmulus  in  the  public  sentiment  following 
the  Revolution.  The  Pilgrims,  bringing  to  America 
the  parting  injunction  of  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  of 
Leyden,  that  there  was  **  more  light  to  break  out  from 
God's  Word,"  organized  the  first  Congregational  churches 
ill  New  England  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Boston  upon 
covenants  so  broad  and  undogmatic  that  these  have 
required  no  change  in  accepting  the  Unitarian  faith. 
Without  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  mainly 
Calvinistic  at  the  start,  yet  with  a  measure  of  Ar- 
minianism  intermingled  that  grew  imperceptibly,  until 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half  the  progress  of  Unita- 
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Tuin  sentimenU  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Dr.  Gay,  of 
Hingham,  ordained  in  1717,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  American  preacher  of  Unttaiianism.  Before 
the  RevoIutioHf  many  lawjren,  physicians,  tradesmen, 
and  farmers  were  Unitarians,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  elder  president  Adams,  himself  a  Unitarian ;  and 
not  the  laity  only,  bat  many  of  the  clergy,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Mayhew,  of  the  West  Church,  Bos- 
ton. In  1768  the  famous  Hopkins  prepared  a  sermon 
especially  against  what  he  deemed  the  heresy  of  the 
Boston  ministers  In  1783,  nnder  the  lead  of  their 
yonng  minister,  Rev.  James  Freeman,  then  recently  or- 
dained, the  Episcopal  Church  of  King's  Chapel  in  Bos- 
ton expunged  from  its  Book  of  Common  Projfer  all  ref- 
erence to  the  Trinity  and  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 
thus  became  the  first  distinctively  Unitarian  Church  in 
America.  Its  liturgy  and  Church  organization  continue 
substantially  the  same  at  the  present  time.  Priestley's 
coming  gave  fresh  impulse  to  this  faith,  and  the  writings 
of  Lindsey  and  Belshara  found  their  way  hither.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Lindsey,  in  London,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
writes  that  there  were  **  many  churches  in  which  the 
worship  was  strictly  Unitarian,  and  some  of  New  Eng^ 
land's  most  eminent  clergymen  openly  avowed  that 
creed."  In  1801  the  oldest  Puritan  Church  in  America, 
the  original  Church  of  the  Mayflower,  established  at 
Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  large  majority  vote  declared  it- 
self Unitarian ;  and  with  no  change  in  its  covenant, 
using  the  identical  statement  of  faith  drawn  up  by  its 
Pilgrim  founders,  it  to-day  accepts  the  Unitarian  name 
and  fellowship.  Free  from  restraints  of  dogmatic  creeds 
and  tests,  the  New  England  Congregational  churches 
were  especially  hospitable  to  inquiry  and  progress.  By 
imperceptible  degrees  change  came.  In  1805  the  Uni- 
urian  Rev.  Dr.  Ware  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  This  fact  excited  op- 
position and  controversy.  In  1815  a  controversy  be- 
tween Dr.  Cbanning  and  Dr.  Worcester  resulted  in  open 
niptore  between  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Congre- 
gationalists.  In  18 16  the  Di vini  ty  School  at  Cambridge 
was  established  by  Unitarians.  Harvard  College  was  in 
their  hands,  and  chiefly  by  their  influence  has  main- 
tained the  undenominational  position  which  it  claims 
to-day.  For  ten  jrears,  from  1815  to  1825^  the  contro- 
versy waxed  hot;  lines  of  separation  were  drawn,  and 
churches  and  men  took  sides.  As  the  churches  divided 
the  majority  carried  their  name  and  property  to  Trini- 
tarian or  Unitarian  ranks.  Meanwhile  the  seceding  mi- 
norities organized  anew  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus 
the  ancient  parishes,  each  coextensive  with  its  town, 
were  divided ;  and  in  many  New  England  towns  the  old- 
est church,  retaining  its  ancient  Congregational  liberty 
and  usages,  became  in  faith  and  fellowship  Unitarian. 

IL  Orgamxaition  and  Pretent  Condition. — During  the 
eventful  decade  just  reviewetl.  Rev.  William  Ellery 
Channing  (bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  7, 1780),  then 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  early  ripeness  of  spiritual 
fruitage,  became,  by  eloquence  of  tongue  and  pen,  the 
conspicuous  leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  At  the 
ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  in  1819,  as  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  his  discourse  expound- 
ing Unitarian  Christianity  made  a  profound  impression. 
His  intense  dislike  and  dread  of  sectarianism  gave  to 
his  preaching  an  emphasis  of  individualism  and  spirit- 
ual liberty.  Never  permitting  himself  to  become  the 
devotee  of  a  sect,  to  him  UnitarianiBm  owes  much  of  its 
fieedom  Atom  sectarian  and  dogmatic  trammels.  Less 
a  oontroveisialist  than  a  devout  and  practical  preacher, 
he  fearlessly,  yet  reverently,  sought  the  truth,  brought 
into  prominence  the  spiritual  elements  of  human  nat- 
ure, sutjected  religious  systems  to  the  test  of  the  souPs 
best  instincts  and  sentiments,  and  made  it  his  supreme 
aim  to  kindle  the  aspiration  for  holinesss.  His  testi- 
mony was  chiefly  borne  to  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  to  the  worth  of  human  nature 
and  blessedness  of  human  life,  to  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  to  spiritual 


freedom  and  the  divine  mission  and  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  come  to  be  recognised  by  all  sects  as 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  preachers  and  writers, 
a  leading  champion  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  of 
educadon  and  philanthropy,  a  seeker  for  truth,  a  lover 
of  mankind,  and  a  devoted  advocate  of  Christianity.  In 
April,  1880,  the  centenary  of  bis  birth  was  celebrated  in 
London  and  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  in  America, 
many  persons  of  other  denominations  joining,  and  the 
comer-stone  was  laid  of  a  memorial  church  at  Newport, 
his  birthplace.    See  Chakximo. 

The  division  in  the  Church  was  not  of  Unitarian 
seeking.  The  Unitarian  leaders  were  willing,  in  the 
large  fellowship  and  free  faith  of  Congregationalism,  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church  unbroken.  They 
would  have  borne  their  testimony  to  trath  as  they  saw 
it,  urging  all  others  freely  to  do  the  same.  The  neces- 
sity of  separation  was  enforced  by  fellowship  with- 
drawn, controverted  opinions  put  forward  as  tests,  and 
by  charges  made  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  stay. 
Afler  the  break  had  come,  it  was  with  no  desire  to 
build  a  new  sect  or  to  prolong  the  bitterness  of  contro- 
versy—it was  to  do  their  own  part  in  the  vineyard 
that  the  Unitarians  went  apart  and  worked  in  their 
own  way.  But,  from  the  first,  their  attitude  has  never 
ceased  to  be  that  Church  unity  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
identity  of  opinion,  but  in  personal  freedom  and  in 
brotherly  love;  and  they  have  declared  their  readiness 
on  this  broad  basis  to  join  in  fellowship  with  all  who 
claim  to  hold  the  Christian  fkith  and  who  prove  their 
discipleship  by  consistent  lives.  In  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom there  have  always  been  within  the  Unitarian  fold 
varieties  of  individual  opinion,  while  in  the  same  free- 
dom a  few  have  gone  into  the  Trinitarian  household 
and  others  into  a  position  antichristian  or  non-Christian. 

On  May  24, 1825,  was  formed  in  Boston  **  The  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association."  Its  first  article  declares 
its  purpose  to  be  **  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  pure  Christianity."  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1848,  with  the  right  to  bold  trust  funds,  and 
has  at  the  present  time  about  ^200,000.  Without  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  it  is  purely  a  missionary  oigani- 
zation,  using  annual  oontrihudons  from  the  churches 
for  publishing  and  distributing  books  and  tracts,  sus- 
taining missionaries,  aiding  feeble  churches,  and  plant- 
ing new  ones.  Its  operations  are  mainly  in  the  home- 
field  of  America.  For  forty  yean  its  activities  were 
small,  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  denomination  being 
checked  by  dread  of  the  sectarian  spirit,  and  the  benev- 
olent gifks  of  the  people  taking  more  the  direction  of 
education  and  general  philanthropy.  But  within  the 
last  fifteen  yean  its  income  has  g^reatly  increased,  in 
1866  and  1872  exceeding  ^100,000,  although  it  by  no 
means  receives  all  of  the  denominational  gifts  for  relig- 
ions missionary  purposes. 

On  April  5, 1865,  a  convention,  consisting  of  the  pas- 
tor and  two  delegates  from  each  church  or  parish  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  met  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  organized  a  National  Conference,  ^  to  the  end  of 
energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  with 
which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  woric**  Its  preamhle 
declared  that  "the  great  opportunities  and  demands  for 
Christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase 
our  sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by 
the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  service 
of  Grod  and  the  building-up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son." 
It  is  a  representative  body  of  paston  and  delegates, 
chosen  and  meeting  biennially,  purely  advisory  in  char- 
acter, for  counsel  and  fellowship.  Its  meetings  are  held 
in  September  at  Saratoga,  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
steadily  increasing  in  the  numben  attending,  also  in 
interest  and  in  practical  purpose  and  value.  Since  its 
formation,  the  Unitarian  churehes  of  America  have 
given  more  for  missionary  purposes  than  in  all  their 
previous  history.    Within  smaller  and  more  convenient 
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territorial  districts  have  been  formed  also  local  confer- 
ences with  more  frequent  meetings,  which  have  been 
successful  in  fostering  fellowship  and  co-operation,  and 
a  more  devout  and  earnest  religious  life. 

Without  other  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches  and  their  usages  and  modes  of 
worship  are  purely  Congregational.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism and  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  recognised  and  ob- 
served, not  as  having  mystic  value  or  binding  authori- 
ty, but  as  having  spiritual  worth  and  influence.  The 
denominational  Year-book  for  1880  reports  340  churches, 
of  which  240  are  in  New  England,  chiefly  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  100  mainly  in  the  West;  400  ministers,  20 
local  conferences,  besides  a  number  of  organizations  of 
purely  benevolent  aim  and  purpose.  Two  theological 
schools  are  sustained — one  at  Cambridge,  founded  in 
1816,  having  four  professors  and  about  twenty  students, 
and  a  library  of  18,600  volumes,  while  the  large  Univer- 
sity library  of  240,000  volumes  is  also  open  to  its  use. 
About  $nO,000  have  recently  been  added  to  its  endow- 
ment fund  to  increase  its  corps  of  professors.  The 
Theological  JSchool  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  formed  in 
1844,  and  has  four  resident  professors,  15,000  volumes  in 
its  library,  and  about  twenty  students. 

The  periodicals  of  the  denomination  are  the  Umta- 
rian  Review,  the  Christian  Reffigter,  now  in  its  fifty- 
ninth  year;  The  Daytpring,  a  Sunday-school  paper, 
all  published  in  Boston,  while  several  smaller  organs 
are  published  elsewhere.  The  denomination  is  rich  in 
its  literature,  especially  in  the  direction  of  practical  and 
devoot  religious  sentiment.  The  works  of  Channing, 
now  widely  circulated  among  English-speaking  people 
all  over  the  world,  are  trandated  in  part  or  entire  into 
the  Dutch  and  German,  French,  Italian,  Swedish,  Hun- 
garian, Icelandic,  and  Russian  languages.  There  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  leading  Unitarian  preachers  and 
writers,  Henry  Ware  (father  and  son),  James  Walker, 
Theodore  Parker,  Edmund  H.  Sears,  Orville  Dewey, 
William  H.  Furness,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  and  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body.  Unitarian  writers  are  also  largely  represented 
in  the  walks  of  history  and  literature  in  America  ba  in 
England.  It  may  be  added  that  Unitarian  sentiments 
are  held  substantially  by  '^ Universalists,"  "Christians," 
"  Hicksite  Qoakers,"  and  "  Progressive  Friends.** 

III.  Doctrinal  Views, — In  seeking  the  present  form 
of  Unitarian  faith,  it  is  needless  to  recount  the  specula- 
tions of  earlier  times.  The  tenets  of  Sabellius  and  Paul 
of  Samostta  and  Arius,  also  of  Servetus  and  the  Socini, 
in  their  special  forms  sharing  the  crudities  of  contem- 
poraneous thought^  have  largely  passed  away.  They 
are  not  to  be  quoted  as  authority.  They  are  simply 
in  the  line  of  historical  progress,  agreeing  only  in  the 
single  fundamental  thought  that  God  is  one,  and  Jesus 
Christ  a  created  and  subordinate  being.  Unitarianism 
is  characteristically  not  a  fixed  dogmatic  statement, 
but  a  movement  of  ever-enlarging  faith.  It  wdcones 
inquiry,  progress,  and  diverrity  of  individual  tbooght 
in  the  unity  of  spiritual  fellowship.  With  faith  in  the 
unity  of  God  as  its  key-note,  it  asserts  the  unity  of  all 
truth  in  nature,  history,  experience,  and  the  Bible ;  the 
unity  of  the  Church  tm  based  on  character,  not  on  dog- 
ma; and  the  unity  of  spiritual  life  in  this  worid  and  the 
next.  Its  leading  principles  are,  first,  the  freedom  of 
every  individual  soul  to  seek  the  highest  truth  and  to 
obey  it ;  and,  second,  that  character  is  the  test  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  Unitarians  declare  life,  not  dogma, 
to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity.  They  deem  Chris- 
tianity to  be  essentially  a  reasonable  religion,  according 
with  the  truths  of  nature,  instructing  reason  and  ap- 
pealing to  it  as  interpreter  and  judge.  They  hold  it  to 
be  a  progressive  religion ;  that  its  principles,  like  the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  are  eternally  true,  but  that  its 
germs  unfold  with  the  increasing  intelligence  of  man- 
kind. Right  belief  they  deem  important  for  right  liv- 
ing, and  they  emphasize  the  value  of  righteousness  as 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  as  alone 


fitting  the  sonl  for  his  kingdom  above.    They  refuse 
to  formulate  their  belief  in  fixed  creeds  of  ecdesias- 
tical  and  exclusive  authority ;  because  these  never  set- 
tle open  questions,  but  only  start  fresh  coDtroTersy; 
because  they  limit  inquir}'  and  hinder  progress;  and  be- 
cause they  make  dognui  instead  of  character,  and  opin- 
ion instead  of  spiritual  purpose,  the  bases  and  tests  of 
fellowship.  Yet,  while  refusing  any  authoritative  creed 
statement,  there  is  an  unwritten  consensus  of  faith  in 
which  Unitarians  are  substantially  agreed.  They  believe 
in  the  one  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  Father 
of  all  souls ;  a  Father  who  wills  man's  welfare,  desiring 
that  not  even  the  least  shall  perish ;  the  Fatheriy  Friend 
in  all  worlds,  who  does  not  wait  for  forgiveness  and 
favor  to  be  purchased,  but  freely  pours  forth  blessing 
on  all  who  will  accept  it ;  Father  of  the  sinner  as  of  the 
saint,  seeking  every  wanderer  with  his  pursuing  love, 
and  punishing  the  erring  not  for  his  pleasure,  bot  fur 
their  profit,  that  they  may  become  partakers  of  his  holi- 
ness.   Unitarians  believe  in  man  as  naturally  neither 
saint  nor  sinner;  that  his' nature  is  not  corrupt  and 
ruined,  but  undeveloped  and  incomplete ;  that  be  in- 
herits tendencies  to  good  as  well  ss  to  evil,  and  that 
he  is  mnful  only  as  he  knowingly  and  wilfully  does 
wrong;  that  he  needs  regeneration,  the  unfolding  and 
renewal  of  his  spiritual  nature,  which  he  experiences 
through  obedience  to  the  truth,  under  that  divine  in- 
fluence which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit;  that,  as  a 
child  of  the  Infinite,  allied  to  the  Supreme  Goodness 
by  ties  that  cannot  be  sundered,  having  in  him  a 
spark  of  divinity  that  makes  his  ultimate  redemp- 
tion an  inextinguishable  hope,  he  yet  needs  to  be 
taught  and  inspired  of  God,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  di- 
vine grace,  which  is  his  birthright  privilege,  be  is  able 
to  climb  to  celestial  summits.     Unitarians  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  four  evangelists  describe  him,  as 
at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man*    They  core  little 
for  metaphysical  speculation  about  the  m3rstei7  of  bia 
nature,  but  emphasize  his  word  and  life  as  a  practicsl 
help  for  human  salvation.    They  hold  that  be  is  our 
Saviour  as  he  becomes  to  us  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
Fountain  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Bread  of  Life ;  our 
Saviour  by  illustrating  the  eternal  principles  of  right, 
inspiring  his  followers  to  holin«»,  and  imparting  to 
them  true  life  more  abundantly;  our  Saviour  so  far 
OS  he  leads  and  helps  us  to  be  large-hearted,  truth- 
seeking,  pure,  loving,  and  devout;  that  he  came  into 
the  world  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  was  here 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  that  be 
proved  himself  humanity's  Lord  and  Leader  by  his  di- 
vine helpfulness.     Under  the  influence   of  elevated 
views  of  man's  spiritual  native,  affirming  his  innate 
power  of  apprehending  religious  truth,  Unitarianism,  in 
declaring  the  humanity  of  Christ,  does  not  bring  Jesus 
down,  but  lifts  humanity  up.    It  asserts  that  Jesus  was 
purely  human  only  to  show  that  human  oateie  kaelf  is, 
in  the  phrase  of  AthaaaNus,  komootmtm,  of  the  same 
substance  with  God,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  best  expres- 
sion of  that  divine  humanity  which  is  the  birihrigbt 
and  promised  destiny  of  all  souls.    WhUe  tbey  ore  jeal- 
ous of  ecdeaastical  authority  or  dictation,  and  perpet- 
ually refuse  to  limit  their  belief  by  formula,  the  Uni- 
taiians  have,  in  public  assembly  of  the  Aoaerican  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  in  representative  meetings  of 
their  national  and  local  conferences,  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed their  attitude  of  Christian  disdpleship^  and 
shown  that  they  hold  themselves  to  be  a  body  of  be- 
lievers upon  the  Christian  foundation  and  within  the 
Christian  Church.    They  deem  the  mind  of  Christ  the 
best  index  of  Christianity.    For  the  sources  of  Uni- 
tarian thought,  therefore,  they  refer  to  Unitarian  litfti- 
ture,  more  especially  to  the  New  Test.,  and  sopicaiely 
to  the  word  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ     (R.  R«  S.) 

Unitariaiui,  a  general  name  for  those  bodies  of 
professed  Christians  who  do  not  fully  recognise  Ibe 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  The 
essential  errors  of  Unitarianism,  as  evangeUcal  Trin- 
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itarians  regtrd  tbem,  are  a  denial  (a)  of  the  true  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ;  and  (6)  of  the  inherent  and 
total  moral  depravity  of  human  nature.  These  two 
are  claimed  to  be  not  simply  dogmas^  \}\xtfactt  sustain- 
ed by  obaervation  and  history  as  well  as  by  the  plain 
and  constant  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
are  intimately  correlated  to  each  other;  for  if  Christ 
be  not  truly  divine,  then  there  is  no  adequate  atone- 
ment for  human  sin ;  and,  conversely,  if  man  be  not  es- 
sentially a  sinner,  he  needs  no  such  divine  Saviour. 
Hence  our  Lord  in  treating  with  Nicodemus  announced 
the  necessity  of  a  radical,  moral  change  as  the  first  and 
all-important  condition  of  Christianity  (John  iii,  1-18). 
Acconlingly  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  and  fundament- 
al regeneration  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  touchstone 
of  all  evangelical  orthodoxy,  and  those  branches  of 
Christendom  who  lay  most  stress  upon  it  prove  to  be 
the  most  efficient  in  the  moral  renovation  of  mankind. 
Ilumanitarianism  alone  can  never  be  more  than  a  neg- 
ative and  powerless,  because  a  really  false,  view  of  the 
acttial  condition  and  relation  of  the  race  as  respects 
their  Creator  and  Redeemer.    See  Humanitarians. 

In  the  same  summary  manner.  Unitarians  reject,  as 
being  to  them  unphilosophical  and  unintelligible,  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  doctrine  which  all  who 
have  passed  through  the  pangs  of  true  contrition  into 
the  joys  of  conscious  pardon  and  heavenly  communion 
find  so  comforting  and  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
their  own  religious  experience  (Rom.  v,  1-^;  1  Cor.  ii, 
10-14).    See  TRiNirr. 

While  pointing  out  these,  as  we  deem,  radical  defects 
in  Unitarianism  as  a  system  of  Christian  faith,  we  nev- 
ertheless are  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the  literary  cult- 
ure, aodal  refinement,  and  moral  virtues  which  Unita- 
rians as  a  body  have  exhibited,  and  to  their  amenity 
and  ameliorating  influence  in  the  defence  of  civil  rights 
and  the  general  cause  of  philanthropy.  These  we  at- 
tribate,  however,  not  so  much  to  their  creed  as  to  the 
hereditary  effect  of  early  Puritan  training  and  the  pow- 
er of  a  sound  Christianity  diffused  through  the  commu- 
nity in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  operate.  See 
Uhttariamisx. 

UxdXam  Fratmm.    See  Moravians. 

United  Armenians,  a  name  applied  to  those 
Armenian  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  pope;  the 
orthodox  Armenians  being  called  Gregorians.  The 
Armenian  rite  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  one 
patriarch  and  primate  (in  Cilicia),  four  archbishops  (at 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Seleucia  or  Diarbekir,  and  Lem- 
berg ),  besides  two  m  partilniiy  and  sixteen  bishops. 
Their  union  took  place  from  1314  to  1344.  They  num- 
ber some  100,000,  of  whom  78,000  are  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  (20,000  under  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
56,000  under  the  patriarch  of  Cicilia,  and  1000  in  Mount 
Lebanon).  Austro-Hungary,  in  1870,  had  8279  United 
Armenians;  Russian  Caucasia  and  Siberia,  in  1869,  had 
13,722.  In  1872  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish'United  Armenians  left  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion and  joined  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  See 
Armenian  Cuubck. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  full  title  of  a 
body  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this  country. 

I.  Origiiu^ln  the  year  1752,  the  Rev.PhUip  WiUiam 
Otteihein  (q.  v.),  a  distinguished  scholar  and  missionary 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  emigrated  from  Dil- 
lenbeiig,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  (Germany,  to  America. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  he 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  more 
thorough  work  of  grace  in  his  heart  than  he  had  ever 
before  experienced.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  his  first  pas- 
toral charge,  and,  early  in  his  ministry  there,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  passed  from  his  pulpit  to  his  study, 
and  there  remained  in  earnest  prayer  until  God,  in  his 
mercy,  poured  upon  his  soul  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
power.  Mr.  Otterbein,  from  this  time  forth,  preached 
with  an  miction  which  neither  he  nor  his  people  had  | 


realized  before  Having  now  entered,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  new  life,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  a  leader.  He 
was  calm,  dignified,  humble,  and  devout.  After  six 
years  of  service  at  Lancaster  Mr.  Otterbein  transferred 
his  labors  to  Tulpohocken,  Pa.,  at  which  place  he  intro- 
duced evening  meetings,  and  in  them  read  portions  of 
the  Bible  and  exhorted  the  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  Methodist  socie- 
ty in  America.  The  German  churches  of  the  land,  es- 
pecially, were  sunken  in  lifeless  formality.  The  *^  new 
measures"  of  Mr.  Otterbein  brought  upon  him  severe 
criticisms,  if  not  actual  persecution. 

While  Mr.  Otterbein  was  engaged  in  enforcing  ex- 
perimental godliness  at  Tulpohocken,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Boehm,  a  zealous  Mennonite,  was  led  into  the  light  of  a 
new  life.  These  men  were  ministers  of  churches  wide- 
ly different  in  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship.  Two 
awakenings  were  now  in  progress— one  under  the  la- 
bors of  Mr.  Otterbein  in  Tulpohocken,  the  other  led  by 
Mr.  Boehm  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  During  a  *^  great 
meeting"  held  in  a  barn  in  ih^t  county,  these  two  min- 
isters met  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Boehm  preached  the 
opening  sermon  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Otterbein.  As 
the  heart  of  the  preacher  warmed  with  bis  theme,  it 
kindled  a  fiame  in  the  soul  of  the  other.  At  the  close 
of  the  sermon,  and  before  Mr.  Boehm  could  resume  his 
seat,  Mr.  Otterbein  arose,  and,  embracing  the  preacher  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed  aloud,  **  We  ai'e  brethren,**  These 
words  afterwards  suggested  the  name  which  the  denom- 
ination now  bears. 

From  this  time  these  godly  men  became  co-laborers, 
and  travelled  extensively  through  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  the  meantime  other 
German  ministers  of** like  precious  faith"  were  raised 
up  through  their  labors, 'and  numerous  societies  were 
formed  in  the  states  mentioned.  It  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  Mr.  Otterbein's  purpose  to  organize  a  new 
church.  He  only  sought  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  generally,  and  of  formalists  in 
particular,  that  a  yital  union  with  Christ  is  essential  to 
a  religious  life.  Providence  so  shaped  circumstances 
that  Mr.  Otterbein,  without  his  own  seeking,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  new  denomination. 

The  eminently  Christian  character  of  Mr.  Otterbein, 
and  his  usefulness  in  founding  this  Church,  make  it 
proper  that  a  few  sentences  more  be  written  of  him. 
He  was  bom  at  Dillenberg,  Germany,  March  6,  1726, 
and  resided  in  his  narive  laud  twenty-six  years,  and  in 
America  sixty-one  years,  dying  Nov.  17,  1813,  having 
continued  his  ministry  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He 
was  an  eminent  scholar  in  classical  attainments,  and  in 
philosophy  and  divinity.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  assisted,  by  special  request,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
former.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  bishop  Asbuiy  said  of 
him, "  Great  and  good  man  of  God !  An  honor  to  his 
Church  and  country;  one  of  the  greatest  scholare  and 
divines  that  ever  came  to  America,  or  who  were  bom 
in  it." 

As  the  work  thus  begun  grew  to  considerable  pro- 
portions, it  became  very  important  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  and  extending  it.  Conferences 
were  therefore  annually  held  for  this  purpose,  beginning 
at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1789.  In  1800  the  societies 
gathered  were  united  in  one  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  <*  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  and  elected  Mr.  Ot- 
terbein and  Martin  BoehQi  their  superintendents  or 
bishops.  At  that  time  there  was  little  uniformity 
among  them  as  to  doctrine.  Some  were  German  Re- 
formed, others  were  Mennonites  or  Lutherans,  and  a  few 
were  Methodists.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism, 
probaUy  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Mennonites,  they 
agreed  that  each  man  should  act  on  his  ovm  convic- 
tions. From  1800  to  1815,  the  growth  of  the  Church 
was  steady,  but  not  speedy.  Several  new  conferences 
were  formed,  and  the  work  extended  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 
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At  a  conference  held  in  Ohio  in  1814  it  was  resolved 
to  call  a  general  council  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  some  •yatem  of  discipline.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined thai  the  roembers  of  this  council  should  be  elect- 
ed from  among  the  preachers  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  Under  this  order  the 
lirst  General  Conference  was  convened  on  June  6, 1815, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

11.  Boetrinet, — At  this  conference  the  following  sam- 
mary  of  doctrines  was  adopted,  and  remains  unchanged 
to  the  present  time : 

Iq  the  name  of  God,  we  declare  and  confess  before  all 
men  that  w«  believe  in  the  only  true  God,  the  Father, 
Che  Sou.  and  the  Holy  Ghusl:  that  these  three  are  one— 
ihe  Fatoer  in  the  Sod,  the  Son  In  the  Father,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  eqaal  in  eMcnce  or  being  with  both :  that 
this  triune  G<)d  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
All  thaL  in  them  is,  visible  as  well  as  Invisible,  and  Air- 
tberraore  sastuius,  governs,  protects,  and  supports  the 
same. 

We  believe  In  Jesns  Christ;  that  he  Is  very  God  and 
man ;  that  he  became  incarnate  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ohoet  in  the  Virgin  Mnry,  and  was  born  of  her;  that  he 
is  the  Savionr  and  Mediator  of  the  whole  human  race,  if 
they  with  fnll  faith  in  him  accept  the  ffmce  proffered  In 
Jesns ;  that  this  Jesas  saibred  and  died  on  the  cross  for 
as,  was  buried,  arose  agaiu  on  the  third  dav,  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Q<>d,  to  in- 
tercede for  us;  and  that  he  shall  come  again  at  the  Inst 
day  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

we  believe  in  the  Holy  Ohoet ;  that  he  is  equal  In  beln^ir 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  he  comforts  the 
faithful,  and  snides  them  into  all  truth. 

We  believe  in  a  holy  Christian  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  aud  life  everlastr 

we  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament, 
Is  the  word  of  God ;  that  it  contains  the  only  tme  way  to 
our  salvation ;  that  every  true  Christian  is  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge and  receive  It,  with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  the  only  role  and  guide ;  aud  that  without  fiilth 
in  Jesns  Christ,  true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
following  after  Christ,  no  one  can  be  a  true  Christian. 

We  also  belie\'e  that  what  Is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures— to  wit.  the  fall  in  Adam,  and  redemptiou 
thronch  Jesus  Christ— shall  be  preached  tbroogbout  the 
worloT 

We  believe  that  the  ordlDances,  vis.  baptism,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  in  use  and  practiced  by  all  Chris- 
tian societies;  and  that  It  is  incumbent  on  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  particularly  to  practice  them ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  ought  always  to  be  left  to  the  Judgment  and 
nnderstandlng  of  every  Ittdlvldnal.  Also  the  example  of 
washing  feet  Is  left  to  the  Judgment  of  every  one,  to  prac- 
tice or  not;  bat  It  is  not  becoming  for  any  of  our  preach- 
ers or  members  to  traduce  any  of  their  brethren  whose 
Judgment  and  understanding  in  these  respects  are  difller- 
eut  n-om  their  own.  either  In  public  or  pnvate.  Whoso- 
ever shall  make  himself  ffullty  in  this  respect  shall  be 
.  considered  a  traducer  of  his  brethren,  and  ahall  be  an- 
swerable for  the  same. 

III.  Organization  and  Government, — The  polity  of 
the  Church  is  outlined  by  the  following  constitution, 
.  established  in  1841 : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  United  Breth- 
.ren  in  Christ,  In  the  name  of  God,  d<^  fiir  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  produce  and  secure 
.  a  unirorm  mode  of  action.  In  faith  and  practice,  also  to  de- 
duo  the  powers  and  the  business  of  quarterly,  annual,  and 
penemi  conferences,  as  recognised  by  this  Cfhurcb,  ordain 
the  following  articles  of  constitution : 

Art.  I,  t  1.  All  ecclesiastical  power  herein  cranted  to 
.  make  or  repeal  any  rule  of  disclplloe  Is  vested  In  a  sen- 
eral  conference,  which  shall  consist  of  elders  elected  by 
the  members  in  every  conference  district  thronghont  the 
•society;  provided,  however,  such  eldera  shall  have  stood 
*  in  that  capacity  three  yeara  in  the  oonlierenoe  district  to 
>which  they  behing. 

i  %  General  Conference  Is  to  be  held  every  four  years; 
the  blshopa  to  be  considered  membere  aud  presiding  of- 
ficers. 

i  8.  Each  annual  conference  shall  place  before  the  so- 
ciety the  names  of  all  the  elders  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  General  Conference. 

Art.  II,  i  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  annual  conferences. 

i  2.  The  General  Conference  shall,  at  every  session, elect 
bishops  fh>m  among  the  eldera  throuehont  the  Church 
who  have  stood  six  yeara  in  that  capacity. 

i  8.  The  business  of  each  annual  ctmflBrence  shall  be 
done  strictly  according  to' Discipline ;  and  any  anniial 
conference  acting  contrary  thereunto  shall,  by  Impeach- 
ment, be  tried  by  the  General  Conference. 


S  4.  No  rule  or  ordinance  shall  at  any  time  be 
to  change  or  do  away  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  It  now 
stands,  nor  to  destroy  the  itinerant  plan. 

f  o;  There  shall  be  no  rule  ad<ipted  that  wilt  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  any  as  it  relates  u>  the  mode  of  bap- 
tUm,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  waahiug 
of  feet. 

i  6.  There  shall  be  no  role  made  that  will  deprive  local 
preachers  of  their  votes  in  the  annual  conferences  to 
which  they  severally  belong. 

i  7.  There  rhall  be  no  connection  with  secret  combina- 
tions, nor  shall  involuntary  servitude  be  tolerated  in  any 
way. 

i  9.  The  right  of  appeal  shall  be  inviolate. 

Art  III.  The  right,  title.  Interest,  aud  claim  of  all  prop- 
erty, whether  cousisiing  In  lots  of  ground,  meeting-housos 
legacies,  bequests,  or  donations  of  any  kind,  obtained  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  by  any  person  or  persons,  f«ir  the 
use,  benefit,  aqd  behoof  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  In  Christ,  are  hereby  fhlly  recognised  and  held  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Chnrch  aforesaid. 

Art.  IV.  There  shall  be  no  alteration  of  the  foregoin* 
constitution  unless  by  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
society. 

Membenhip  in  the  Church  is  conditioned  upon  a  be- 
lief in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  (iod,  the  experience  of 
pardon  of  sins,  a  determination  by  grace  and  a  good  life 
to  save  the  soul,  and  a  pledge  to  obey  the  diacipline  of 
the  Church. 

Only  one  order  of  ministera  is  reoogniaed  by  the 
Church,  viz.  that  of  elders.  The  biahopa  of  the  Church 
are  only  eldera  elected  for  a  term  of  four  yean  ms  snper- 
intendenta  of  the  whole  field. 

Her  ecclesiastical  bodies  consist  of  oflldal  boftids, 
quarterly,  annual,  and  general  oooferencea.  The  latter 
meet  quadrennially.  Her  ofBcen  are,  superintendents 
of  Sabbath-schools;  stewards,  who  attend  to  the  finances 
of  the  churches;  cla8»4eaders,  or  subpastors,  who  have 
charge. of  classes  for  spiritual  instruction  and  worahip; 
preachen  in  charge,  who  have  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
mission,  circuit,  or  station ;  preaiding  elders,  who  are 
elected  by  the  Annual  Conference  from  among  the  or^ 
dained  elders,  and  who  travel  over  a  certain  number  of 
fields  of  labor,  preaide  at  the  quarterly  conferences,  and 
see  that  all  the  laboren  in  their  respective  districts 
faithfully  perform  their  duties ;  and  bishops,  or  general 
superintendents  of  the  whole  Church,  who  preside  at  all 
the  annual  and  general  conferences. 

The  method  of  supplying  the  churches  of  the  denomi- 
nation vrith  paston  is  that  known  as  **  the  itinerant 
system."  Paston  in  charge  are  subject  to  removal  or 
reappointment  at  the  end  of  each  conference  y^tir  by  a 
committee  constituted  by  the  Annual  Conference,  com* 
posed  of  the  bishop,  the  presiding  eldcn  of  the  past  and 
the  present  year,  and  an  equal  number  of  local  eMen 
or  preachers.  A  minister  cannot  remain  in  the  same 
charge  more  than  three  yeara,  except  by  the  consent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  membere  of  the  Annual  Conference. 

Presiding  eldera  have  no  limit  as  to  the  time  they 
may  serve  on  a  district,  subject  only  to  the  option  of 
the  Annual  Conference.  Bishops  may  be  re-elected 
every  four  yeara  indefinitely  by  the  General  Conference. 

The  General  Conference  of  1877  made  provision  for  lar 
representation  in  the  annual  conferences,leaving  it  to  the 
will  of  the  several  annual  conferences  to  accept  or  not. 
A  considerable  number  of  conferences  have  adopted  it, 
and  ita  introduction  is  believed  to  be  advantagcoos. 

IV.  Humbert,  Operations,  and  Sphere, — The  statistics 
of  the  denomination  in  1879  show  47  annual  confer- 
ences, 8  mission  districts,  2217  ministers,  4366  organised 
churches,  154,796  members,  2152  houses  of  worship,  819 
parsonages,  8268  Sabbath-echools,  187,208  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  scholan  in  Sabbath-achools.  During  the  year 
1879  the  Church  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  («oa- 
pel  and  for  connectional  purposes  #661 ,662.56. 

During  the  past  thirty  yean  the  denomination  has 
been  active  in  the  educational  work,  and  haa  now  thir- 
teen colleges  and  seminaries  and  one  theological  achooL 
The  latter  is  located  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  whoUjr  nndcr 
the  management  of  the  General  Conference. 

The  Misaionary  Society  of  the  Church  ia  thoroagUy 
organized,  and  since  ita  origin,  in  1858,  haa  gathered 
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and  expended  for  tbe  spread  of  the  Gospel  nearly  two 
miUions  of  dollars.  Tbe  missionaries  of  tbe  Church  are 
scattered  over  many  portions  of  tbe  United  States  and 
territoried,  in  Canada,  Germany,  and  Western  Africa. 
There  are  in  the  foreign  work  12,  in  the  frontier  de- 
partment 140,  and  on  home  missions  240  missionaries. 

A  Women's  Missionary  Society  was  established  in 
1877,  and  has  founded  one  mission  in  Germany  and  one 
in  Africa; 

A  Chureh  Erection  Society  was  organized  in  1869  by 
the  General  Conference.  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  aid  feeble  churches  in  erecting  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Already  many  congregations  have  been  assisted 
by  fontls  raised  by  this  society. 

A  Sabbath  -  school  Association  was  established  in 
18G9,  and  gathers  by  systematic  annual  collections  a 
liberal  sum  each  year  to  aid  Mission  Sabbath-schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  denomination  and  in  heathen  lands. 
The  Church  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  saving 
the  children,  and  no  appliance  useful  to  this  end  is  with- 
held from  them. 

The  literature  of  the  Church  is  found  chiefly  in  strict- 
ly denominational  books  and  periodicals.  It  has  a  pub- 
lishing house  at  Dayton,  O.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Conference.  Its  net  capital  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1880,  was  $144,606.10.  It  is  out  of  debt,  and  has 
a  handsome  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  Its  pe- 
riodical literature  is  of  a  high  moral  tone,  and  compares 
well  with  the  best  of  its  kind  everywhere.  The  house 
issues  nine  perioilicali,  with  an  average  aggregate  cir- 
ccdation  of  175,000  copies. 

Tbe  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  not 
an  oflsboot  of  any  other  Church  or  churches,  but  bears 
the  impress  of  a  providential  upraising  for  the  accom- 
pltsbment  of  a  special  mission.  It  presents  no  new  doc- 
trine, and  is  distinguished  mostly  as  an  organization  in 
which  the  ministry  and  people  have  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  power,  and  the  rulers  hold  office  only  by  the 
authority  and  consent  of  the  governed.  Its  history  has 
been  marked  by  radical  reformatory  ideas,  which  have 
doubtless  in  some  degree  retarded  its  growth  in  nnm- 
bers.  Slavery,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  the  making  and  trading  in  ardent  spirits, 
Freemasonry,  and  other  secret  societies  are  entirely  pro- 
hibited <m  pain  of  excommunication.  Its  field  thus  far 
has  been  mainly  among  the  rural  populations  of  the 
land.  Its  ministers  and  people  are  striving  to  main- 
tain the  old  landmarks  of  a  vital  and  experimental  re- 
ligion, insisting  upon  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  a 
holy  heart  and  life.     (W.  J.  S.) 

United  Christiaiui  op  St.  Thomas,  a  body  of 
East  Indian  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  found  in  Travan- 
core,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  India.  In  1599  the 
Synod  of  Diamper  (Udiamperoor)  compelled  the  an- 
cient Church  of  St.  Thomas  Christians  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  Kome,  conceding  to  them  a  modem 
Syrian  rite.  In  1653  nearly  all  fell  away,  but  were 
soon  after  induced  in  great  numbers  to  return,  chief- 
ly by  the  labors  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  At 
present  more  than  one  half  are  of  tbe  Latin  rite,  but  a 
portion  retain  the  Oriental  rite.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Verapoli  (Latin  rite),  reported 
in  1868  as  having  296  priests  and  233,000  members. 
See  Thoxab  (St.),  Christians  of. 

tTnited  Copta  are  those  who,  since  1782,  have  ac- 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope.  They  are  of 
two  rites — the  Egyptian,  and  the  Ethiopic  or  Abyssin- 
ian— and  in  Egypt  they  number  12,000.  In  1855  the 
pope  appointed  one  of  their  priests  vicar  apostolic  and 
bishop  inpartibus.    See  Copts. 

tTiiited  Bvangelical  Churoh,  a  denomination 
in  Germany,  formed  in  1817  by  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  Attenipts  at  uniting  these 
chorehea  were  made  as  early  as  1529,  when  leading  the- 
ologians of  both  schools  held  a  conference  at  Marburg. 
Other  conferences  were  held  at  Leipstc  in  1681,  and  at 


Cassel  in  1661.  In  1708  Frederick  I  of  Prussia  con- 
vened several  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians  at 
Berlin  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  a  union,  but  was 
successfully  opposed  by  the  Lutheran  clergymen.  A 
'*  Plan  of  Union,"  proposed  by  Klemm  and  Pfaff,  theolo- 
gians of  Tubingen  (1710-22),  met  with  little  favor. 
About  the  b^inning  of  the  19th  century,  however,  a 
voluntary  union  of  the  two  communities  was  established 
in  some  parts  of  South  Prussia,  which  extended  in  1805 
to  many  congregations  at  Cologne,  WUrzbuig,  and  Mu- 
nich. In  1810,  king  Frederick  William  took  up  the 
subject  warmly,  and  in  1814  drew  up,  chiefly  with  his 
own  hands,  a  liturgy,  which  was  adopted  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  authorized  for  use  elsewhere.  A  royal  proc- 
lamation foltowed,  dated  Sept.  27, 1817,  in  which  the 
king  requested  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  through- 
out his  dominions  to  imite  in  one  community,  and  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  taking  part  in  a  united  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Pots- 
dam, on  OcL  81,  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
Reformation.  A  synod  assembled  on  Oct  1  at  Breslau, 
and  another  subsequently  at  Berlin;  both  of  them  read- 
ily ^dopting  the  proclamation,  as  did  most  of  the  minis- 
ters and  laity  throughout  Prussia.  A  general  assent 
was  given  to  the  movement  on  the  day  mentioned  by 
the  king,  viz.  OcL  81,  and  not  long  after  it  was  ordered 
that  the  distinctive  names  '*Lntheran"  and  *<  Reformed" 
should  be  disused  in  all  official  documents,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Evangelical  Church  alone  recognised  as  the  national 
religion.  It  soon  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Prus- 
sia, and  was  adopted  in  Nassau,  Hanover,  and  Bavaria 
in  1818,  in  Hesse -Cassel  in  1822,  and  in  WUrtembeig 
in  1827 ;  but  it  did  not  extend  either  to  Lutheran  Aus- 
tria, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Calvinistic  Switzerland,  on 
the  other.  Even  in  Prussia  the  revised  Service-book 
which  the  king  set  forth  in  1821  was  rejected  by  many 
congregations,  and  uniformity  was  far  from  being  estab- 
lished even  within  the  bounds  of  the  united  body.  On 
June  25, 1880,  the  king  directed  that  the  Service-book 
should  be  used  in  all  churches;  but  a  number  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  were  suspend- 
ed, some  of  them  being  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
even  imprisoned. 

Three  parties  arose  in  the  Church.  One,  generally 
called  the  Confederalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Hengstenberg  and  Dr.  Stahl,  maintained  that  the  union 
consisted  in  a  mere  external  confederation  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  same  general  Church  government ;  and  that 
the  individual  churches  remained  Lutheran,  Reformed, 
or  United.  A  second  party,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
sensus party,  took  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible  and 
the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  con- 
fessions. It  controlled  the  theological  faculties  of  most 
of  the  universities,  and  had  among  its  leading  men 
Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Hoffmann,  Niedner,  Tholuck,  Julius 
MuUer,  Jacbbi,  Domer,  Lange,  Stier,  Herzog,  and  Rothe. 
The  third,  or  Union,  party  rejected  the  authoritative 
character  of  the  old  s^^mbolical  books  of  both  the  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformed  denomination,  and  based  them- 
selves on  the  Bible  simply,  claiming,  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  of  subjecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests,  to  critical  examination.  This  party  includ- 
ed many  of  the  disciples  of  Tubingen,  and  liberal  divines 
of  different  shades  of  opinion. 

The  persecution  of  the  **  Old  Lutherans"  was  kept  up 
until  the  death  of  Frederick  William.  A  milder  policy 
was  introduced  by  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1840 ; 
and  in  1845  the  Old  Lutherans  were  allowed  to  organize 
into  a  separate  community,  but  did  not  receive  any 
share  of  the  public  funds.  In  1878  laws  were  passed 
substituting  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  self-govern- 
ment for  that  of  the  consistorial  administration  thereto- 
fore exercised  by  the  State.  In  January  and  February, 
1875,  provincial  synods  met  in  all  the  eight  old  prov- 
inces of  Prussia,  and  in  November  and  December  an  ex- 
traordinary general  synod  met  at  Berlin,  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  for  a  transfer  of  the  government 
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of  the  Church  to  a  regular  general  synod.  United 
Evangelical  churches  were  alao  formed  in  other  Ger- 
man states;  in  Nassau,  1817;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
1818 ;  Baden,  1821 ;  and  in  WUrtemberg,  1827.  In  Aus- 
tria and  France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  has  also  many  friends,  but  nothing  practical 
has  been  as  yet  accomplished.  In  the  United  States 
a  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Louis  in  1840,  when  six  German  ministers 
organized  an  ecclesiastical  body  called  Evanffeliscker  Kir- 
cherwerein  des  Westena  (Evangelical  Church-Union  of 
the  West).  This  body,  in  1856,  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  and  in  1866  changed  its  name  to  "German 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West."  In  1870  it  reported, 
at  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Loubville,  as  follows: 


Mlntetan. 
162 


CoDgrcg»UoD>. 
SOO 


Voting  Mem- 
bers. 

12,000 


ConunoolcuiU. 
about  20,000 


Total  PopnlaUoa. 
about  M),000 


Another  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was 
constituted  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  **  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America."  In  May,  1859,  it  split  into 
two  independent  bodies,  one  of  which  assumed  the  name 
"  United  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  North-west,"  and  the 
other  "  United  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East."  Both 
of  them  nnited  in  1872  with  the  ^  German  Evangelical 
S3mod  of  the  West,"  constituting  the  fourth  and  fifth  dis- 
tricts of  this  body.  In  1874  the  Church  was  redistrict- 
ed  by  the  General  Conference  held  in  Indianapolis  into 
seven  particular  synods.  It  then  numbered  about  300 
ministers  and  40,000  communicants.  The  Church  has 
a  theological  seminary  in  Warren  County,  Mo. ;  anoth- 
er o<lucational  institution  at  Elmhurst,  III ;  and  three 
dcnofninational  papers.   See  Bunaen,  Signs  of  the  Times; 


to  establish  a  theological  seminary.  The  Wealeran 
Methodist  Association  retained  its  separate  identity  till 
1857,  when,  by  uniting  with  the  Wesleyan  Refonnera,  it 
became  merged  in  the  United  Methodist  Fr«e  chmcbea. 
The  union  was  completed,  and  the  name  adopted,  in  the 
town  of  Bochdale.  This  body  is  the  third  in  numerical 
importance  of  English  Methodist  denominations,  having 
its  seat  principally  in  England.  Only  three  of  its  cir- 
cuits are  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  no  footing  in  Ireland. 
It  has  missionary  stations  in  Jamaica,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, New  Zealand,  Eastern  Africa,  and  China. 

The  constitution  of  the  body  is  democratic,  the  mem- 
bers of  its  annual  assembly  being  freely  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. This  assembly  does  not  regulate  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  circuits,  they  being  independent,  except  on 
matters  of  connectioual  import.  The  home  drcnits  are 
divided  into  districts ;  but  the  district  meetings  do  not 
wield  any  important  functions.  The  various  achemes, 
funds,  and  instit^itions  of  tlie  body  are  intrusted  during 
the  year  to  committees  which  are,  for  the  moat  fMirt, 
elected  annually.  It  is  so  with  the  Connectional  Com- 
mittee (which  may  be  regarded  as  the  execotive  of  the 
body),  with  the  Foreign  Missionary  Committee,  the 
Chapel  Fund  Committee,the  Superannuation  Committee, 
and  the  Book-room  Committee.  Ashville  College  is  gov- 
erned by  a  body  of  trustees  elected  for  life,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  six  elected  for  three  years,  but  so  arranged 
that  two  retire  each  year.  The  Theological  Institute 
is  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees  elected  for  life,  and 
nine  others  chosen  annuall}*.  The  connectional  oCBoers 
are  the  president  of  the  assembly,  the  connectional  sec^ 
retary,  the  connectional  treasurer,  ah|^  the  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

In  1877  their  statistical  report  showed  as  follows : 
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Hering,  GesckiclUe  der  Hrchlichen  Unionsversuche  (Leipe. 
1 836-88,  2  vols.);  Kahnis,  Hist.  Germ.  Protestantism; 
MUller,  Die  evcmgeUsche  Union  (Leips.  1854) ;  Nitzsch, 
Urhindenbuch  der  evcmgelischen  Union  (Bonn,  1853); 
Schaff.GcTffWfly,  its  Theology,  etc  (PhiL1857) ;  Stahl,  JWe 
lutheriache  Kirche  und  die  Union  (Berlin,  1858). 

United  Methodist  Free  Church,  an  English 
branch  of  the  Methodists  which  was  formed  in  1857, 
when  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  and  the 
larger  portion  of  Wesleyan  Reformers  amalgamated. 
The  origin  of  this  Church  dates  back  to  1827,  when 


See  Simpson,  Cgchp»  of  Methodism,  s.  v.    See  Meth- 

ODISlf,  8. 

United  Nestoriana.     See  Chaldeans;  Kes- 

TORIAKS. 

United  Original  Seceders.  See  Prksbttk- 
RiAN  Churches,  5. 

.United  Presbyterian  Chiiroh.  The  genea- 
logical descent  of  the  existing  body  may  be  best  ex- 
hibited by  the  following  pedigree  [see  pRESBYTKatAsi 
Churches,  2, 14] : 


SECESSION  OR  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD, 

SkPABATCD  rBOM  TUI  SOOTTISII  ESTASLIBUMSMT, 

A.D.  1738. 


Bnrgherfi, 
A.D.  1740. 

I 


Antibunrhers, 
A.D.  174& 


Old-light  Bnrghers, 
A.D.  1799. 


r 


New-light  Bnrghers,        —       New-light  Antlbarghers, 
A7D.1799.  ■ 


Relief 
Separated  fW>m 
Scottish  Establish- 
ment, A.D.  1753. 


=         United  Secession, 
A.D.  1S20. 

I 


A.D.1800. 

Protesters, 
A.D.1890. 


Morisonlans, 
A.D.  1841. 
United  Presbyteriaus, 
A.D.  1847. 


=       Old-light  Aiitibarghen, 
or  CoDstitntSoDiil 
Associated  Pres- 
bytery,  A.D.  ISOC 


Part  joined  the 

Scottish  Establish' 

inent,  A.D.  1839. 


1. 


Original  Burghers,       = 
A.D.  1839. 


Origfna 


Seceders 


representing  Associato 
Synod  of  A.D.173.H. 


trouble  arose  in  Leeds  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  an  organ  into  Brunswick  Chapel  This  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Methodists,  who  had 
a  separate  existence  until  18S6,  when  they  became 
merged  in  the  denomination  formed  in  that  year,  and 
known  subsequently  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Asso- 
ciation. The  immediate  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
the  latter  body  was  the  determination  of  the  conference 


United  Original  Seccden>,  A.D.  1840. 
A  large  portion  Joined  the  Free  Kirk,  186S. 

United  Seoession  Church,  The,  was  fonned  in 
Scotland  in  1820  by  a  reunion  of  the  Associate  (or  Bur- 
ghers) and  the  General  Associate  (or  Antibui^bers)  S>*n- 
od.  In  1847  it  was  nnited  to  the  present  United  Plree- 
byterian  Church. 

United  Society  of  BelieveiB  in  Chbi»t's 
Second  Appkabino,  the  name  giren  to  tbemaelrea  by 
the  Shakers  (q.  y.). 
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until  1705.  But  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience  iras 
allowed,  and  a  field  opened  for  the  sowing  of  precious 
aeed. 

South  Carolina  was  colonized  in  1670,  and  Old  Charlefr* 
toa  founded.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  laid 
out  and  a  beginning  made  in  building  ten  years  later. 
In  1686  South  Carolina  began  to  receive  the  Huguenots 
(q.  y.)  from  France,  and  in  a  short  time  had  more  of 
these  French  refugees  than  any  other  American  colony. 
The  proprietors  pledged  them  protection  and  citizen- 
ship, but,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  po- 
litical plan,  the  Huguenota  were  kept  in  suspense  for 
many  years.  The  first  general  act  of  enfranchisement 
was  passed  in  their  favor  in  May,  1691,  and  their  full 
political  rights  were  established  in  1697.  In  1695  began 
the  administration  of  John  Archdale  as  governor.  He 
was  a  Quaker  of  distinction,  and  ruled  with  such  wisdom 
and  moderation  that  the  colony  greatly  prospered.  He 
waa  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
which  all  Christians,  except  the  Catholics,  were  fully 
eofranchised ;  and  the  exception  was  made  against  his 
earnest  protest  The  policy  of  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  northern  sister,  had  been  one  of  religions 
toleration  and  civil  liberty;  consequently  no  church 
was  established  by  law,  but  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  welcomed  to  her  shores.  The  Dutch  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  French  vine-dressers 
were  sent  by  king  Charies;  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
from  England,  Irish  peasants,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
Hogaenots,  all  found  a  home  and  welcome  under  the 
genial  sun  of  South  Carolina. 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  as  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  poor  of  England  and  the  distressed  Prot- 
estants of  other  lands.  James  Oglethorpe,  an  English 
cavalier  and  member  of  Parliament,  obtained  a  charter 
from  George  If,  by  which  the  territory  between  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Altamaha  rivers  was  organized  and  granted 
to  a  corporation  for  twenty-one  years  in  trust  for  the 
poor.  This  charter  was  dated  June  9, 1782,  and  the 
new  piovinoo  was  named  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king. 
The  organization  of  the  colony  was  on  a  liberal  basis. 
Oglethorpe,  who  was  the  first  governor,  was  a  High- 
Churchman,  but  made  no  distinction  among  the  immi- 
grants who  came.  Swiss  peasants,  Scotch  Highlanders, 
and  German  Protestants  from  Salzburg  came  and  made 
their  home  with  the  English.  Then  came  the  Mora- 
vians with  their  vital  religion,  and  the  Methodists,  in 
the  persons  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield.  The  labors  of  the  Wesleys  were  not  pro- 
daetive  of  any  permanent  results,  but  those  of  White- 
field  were  more  successful. 

The  colonization  of  Florida  was  first  effected  in  1565. 
Pedio  Melendez,  a  Spanish  soldier  of  a  wicked  disposi- 
tion and  evil  habits,  was  commissioned  by  Philip  II  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Florida,  conquer  the  country,  and 
l^ant  a  colony  in  some  favorable  site.  Melendez  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  laud  on  St.  Angustine*s  day,  but  did 
not  land  until  Sept  2.  The  harbor  and  the  river  which 
enters  it  were  named  in  honor  of  that  saint  On  the 
8th  of  the  same  month,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Spanish  sovereignty  and  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
foundations  of  St  Augustine  were  laid.  This  is  the  old- 
est town  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
seventeen  years  before  Santa  F^,  and  forty-two  years 
before  Jamestown.  The  founders  M'ere  Catholics,  and 
their  dastardly  leader  was  a  cruel  monster  who  hoped 
to  regain  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  by  murdering  the 
members  of  a  Huguenot  settlement  about  thirty -five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St  John's  River.  The 
work  was  done  in  a  most  heartless  manner,,  and  the 
French  settlement  entirely  broken  up.  The  outrage 
was  subsequently  avenged  by  Dominic  de  Gourges,  a 
soldier  .of  Gasoony,  who  attacked  successively  three 
Spanish  forts  on  the  St.  John's,  captured  the  inmates, 
and  afterwards  hanged  the  principal  of  them. 

When  La  Salle  visited  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  in 
USSi  be  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 


Louis  XIV  of  France,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
A  settlement  was  attempted  by  Iberville  and  his  follow- 
ers at  Biloxi,  in  1699.  He  died  before  the  project  was 
fairly  successful,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
Bienville,  who  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Indians 
and  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  present  site 
of  New  Orleans.  Others  succeeded  Bienville  in  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  new  territory,  but  he  was  reappointed  in 
1718,  and  began  to  build  a  town  on  the  site  he  had  for- 
merly selected  as  headquarters,  and  named  the  city  New 
Orleans,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1723  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  large  tract  of 
country  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  17G2,  and  re- 
mained under  control  of  that  power  for  thirty-eight 
years,  but  was  restored  in  1800,  and  in  1803  sold  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  to  the  United  States  for  $11,250,000 
and  the  assumption  of  certain  claims  due  from  the 
French  government  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  $3,750,000.  Thus  was  purchaseil,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,000,  nearly  all  the  territory  included  in 
the  present  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Dakota  Territory,  Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas, 
Indian  and  Wyoming  territories,  part  of  Colorado,  and 
the  whole  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory.  This  was  afterwards  divided  up  from  time 
to  time  as  the  wants  of  the  population  required.  The 
Mtssissippi  valley,  while  under  the  control  of  tbe  French, 
had  many  settlements  of  French  Catholics,  which  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  country  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent 

The  first  attempt  to  colonize  Texas  was  by  the  French 
under  La  Salle  in  1687;  but  this  great  explorer  lost  his 
life  in  returning  towards  the  Mississippi  during  the 
same  year,  and  the  men  who  were  left  to  hold  the  post 
established  were  either  killed  or  driven  away.  In  1690 
a  trading^post  and  a  mission  were  established  by  the 
SpaMtsh,  and  subsequently  other  settlements  were  made 
by  the  same  power.  Then  in  1735  a  French  colony 
was  sent  into  Texas  from  the  Red  River.  But  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Spanish  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
try unmolested.  After  the  Louisiana^purchase,  difficul- 
ty arose  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the 
boundary,  the  United  States  claiming  the  territory  west 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Spain  claimed  it  east  as  far  as 
the  Sabine.  This  was  finally  settled  by  treaty,  in  which 
the  United  States  guaranteed  to  Spain  her  territory 
west  of  the  Sabine.  Mexico  became  independent  in 
1821,  and  Texas  formed  a  part  of  it,  being  united  under 
one  government  with  Coahuila.  But  while  Coahuila 
was  exclusively  Mexican,  Texas  was  settled  largely  by 
colonists  from  the  United  States,  generally  under  grants 
of  land  from  the  Mexican  government  Thus  there  ex- 
isted a  natural  barrier  between  the  Texans  and  the  Mex- 
icans, and,  after  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter,  the  former  fought  for  and  gained 
their  independence  in  1886.  Texas  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States  in  1846. 

Tennessee  was  originally  a  part  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  settled  mainly  by  emigrants  from  that  State. 
Kentucky  belonged  to  Virginia,  and  was  settled  like- 
wise by  Virginians.  The  other  Western  States  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  were  included  in  the  Territoi-y 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  The  French  under  La  Salle  had 
explored  this  region,  laid  claim  to  it,  and  established 
trsding-posts  guarded  by  forts  in  various  parts  of  it,  but 
they  Anally  relinquished  their  claim  to  it  A  consid- 
erable part  of  this  territory  was  claimed  by  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England  under  their 
original  territorial  grants;  but  these  claims  were  all  re- 
linquished except  a  part  belonging  to  Connecticut,  called 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  a  Virginia  reservation,  now  a 
part  of  Indiana,  each  including  about  3,700,000  acres. 
Emigration  extended  into  this  section  from  the  older 
states,  as  a  rule,  on  the  lines  of  latitude,  although  thero 
were  many  exceptions,  and  each  new  settlement  par- 
took of  the  characteristics  of  the  region  from  which  it 
was  peopled.    The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  at  Ma- 
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the  heirs  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  extended  their 
control  over  the  whole  province.  Robert  Barclay,  an 
eminent  Scotch  Quaker,  was  chosen  governor  for  life, 
and  continued  to  administer  the  government  until  1690, 
when  be  died.  During  this  period  East  Jersey  received 
a  large  acc^ion  of  Scotch  Quakers,  and  a  still  larger 
accession  of  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  northern  see- 
tion  of  the  state  retains  a  large  number  of  the  followers 
of  the  early  Dutch  Protestants,  while  the  cantral  and 
southern  portions  have  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 

William  Penn  (q.  v.)  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  Quaker  colonies  in  New  Jersey,  and  form- 
ed the  project  of  establishing  a  free  state  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dekware,  founded  on  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood.  After  a  vigorous  effort,  seconded  by  pow- 
erful friends  in  Parliament,  he  obtained  a  charter  in 
1681  by  which  he  became  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Emigrants  flocked  to  the  new  colony,  a  liberal  govern- 
ment was  planned,  the  land  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, and  relations  of  friendship  were  established  with 
the  savages  which  lasted  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  onf  continued  reign  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, resulting  from  the  righteous  principles  upon  which 
the  colony  was  founded  and  maintained.  Immigration 
was  encouraged  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  proprietors, 
and  thousands  of  German  Protestants,  who  fled  from 
persecutions  at  home,  came  and  settled  to  the  westward 
of  the  English  communities.  Their  descendants  remain 
to  this  day,  and  are  among  the  most  industrious  and 
thrifty  people  in  the  whole  land.  Many  Huguenots 
also  came  from  France  and  formed  settlements,  and  Irish 
Protestants  occupied  lands  still  farther  west.  From 
these  different  classes  of  emigrants  have  sprang  the  va- 
rious prevailing  religious  bodies  of  Pennsylvania ;  but 
the  Quakers  and  Crermans  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  the  country,  and  they  have  had  more  to 
do  in  shaping  the  religious  sentiment  and  policy  of  the 
people  than  any  other. 

Delaware  was  settled  by  the  Swedes.  Gustavns 
Adolphns,  as  early  as  1626,  had  formed  a  plan  of  colo- 
nization, but  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  out  by  dif- 
ficulties at  home,  and  the  plan  was  put  into  execution 
by  Oxenstiem,  the  Swedish  minister.  In  the  early  part 
of  1638  a  company  of  Swedes  arrived  in  Delaware  Bay. 
They  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  country  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  bay,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Trenton 
Falls,  and  named  it  New  Sweden.  This  territory  com- 
prised the  present  state  of  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  was  of  short 
duration.  In  1656  the  country  was  entirely  subdued 
by  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands. 

The  colony  of  Maryland  was  founded  as  a  home 
for  persecuted  Catholics.  Sir  George  Calvert,  of  York- 
shire, England,  a  man  of  liberal  education,  large  expe- 
rience, and  a  devoted  Catholic,  was  desirous  of  founding 
a  colony  which  should  afford  a  home  for  the  persecuted 
Catholics  of  his  own  land,  and  should  grant  equal  toler- 
ation to  all  creeds.  About  the  year  1680  he  obtained 
from  king  Charles  I  a  charter  for  a  new  colony  on  the 
Chesapeake,  but  died  before  the  colonization  began. 
His  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  received  the  charter  June  20, 
1632,  and  named  the  new  province  Maryland.  His 
brother,  Leonard,  was  sent  out  with  the  colony  as  gov- 
ernor. The  provisions  of  the  charter  were  the  most 
liberal  that  had  yet  been  granted.  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  the  State,  but  no  preference  was  ex- 
pressed for  any  creed.  Free-trade  was  guaranteed,  and 
arbitrary  taxation  forbidden.  The  power  of  making 
the  laws  of  the  colony  was  conceded  to  the  colonists  or 
their  representatives.  Under  these  liberal  provisions, 
and  the  pradent  conduct  of  the  officers  and  the  colonists 
themselves,  the  enterprise  was  very  prosperous,  and  the 
colony  grew  very  rapidly.  Religious  toleration  and 
freedom  of  conscience  were  reiterated  in  the  legislation 
of  the  colonial  Assembly,  and  Maryland,  along  with 


Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  went  far  beyond  the  other 
colonies  in  securing  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1691  the 
patent  of  the  Baltimores  was  taken  away  by  king 
William  III.  During  the  following  year  Sir  Lionel 
Copley  assumed  the  government  of  the  provioce,  and 
a  revolution  was  speedily  effected.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  by  law,  and  supported  by  tax- 
ation ;  religious  toleration  was  abolished,  and  the  foroner 
liberal  policy  entirely  swept  away. 

On  April  10, 1606,  king  James  I  granted  a  patent  to 
an  association  of  nobles,  genUemen,  and  merchants  re- 
siding in  London,  calleci  the  London  Company,  assign- 
ing to  them  all  the  region  between  the  thirty-fourth 
and  thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  company  were  intrusted  to  the  management 
of  a  superior  council,  residing  in  England,  and  an  infe- 
rior council,  residing  in  the  colony.  To  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  charter  was  granted,  a  fleet  of 
three  vessels  was  fitted  out,  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Christopher  Newport,  On  Dec  9, 1606,  the  vessds 
set  sail,  and  in  May  following  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  fifty  miles  from  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Here  they  immediately  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Jamestown,  the  oldest  English  settlement  in 
America.  The  first  settlers  of  Jamestown  were  idle, 
improvident,  and  dissolute.  While  a  few  were  laborers 
and  artisans,  the  great  majority  were  enrolled  as  ^ni- 
tUtnen,  John  Smith,  the  best  and  most  energetic  man 
of  the  colony,  was  accused  of  conspiracy  and  sedition, 
but  was  able  to  defend  his  name  against  the  accusa- 
tions. The  colony  was  organized  by  making  known 
the  names  of  the  inferior  council,  and  the  election  of 
Edward  Wingfield  as  governor  of  Tirginia.  The  new 
colony  had  a  hard  struggle  for  its  existence.  The  idle- 
ness and  dissolute  habits  of  the  settlers,  the  treachery 
of  some  of  the  leaders,  and  the  civil  dissensions  which 
arose  in  the  community  threatened  to  break  up  the  set- 
tlement in  the  very  beginning.  But,  alter  various  dis- 
asters and  discouragements.  Smith  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  began  a  vigorous  administration  which  add- 
ed new  life  to  the  enterprise.  By  the  undaunted  cour- 
age of  the  officers  from  this  time  onward,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  arrival  of  new  accessions  to 
their  number  from  time  to  time,  the  colony  was  aUe  to 
maintain  its  existence.  The  settlements  were  extend- 
ed, and  the  colony  grew  into  a  flourishing  province. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by  law  and  sup- 
ported by  taxation;  churches  were  built  in  various 
parts  of  the  province,  and  remained  for  many  yeaia. 
Along  with  the  EngUsh  revolution  came  religious  in- 
tolerance in  Virginia.  In  March,  1643,  a  law  was  en- 
acted by  the  Assembly  declaring  that  no  person  who 
did  not  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  allowed  to  teach,  or  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Their  persecution  of  the 
Puritans  within  their  borders  brought  upon  the  Virgin- 
ians the  distrust  of  the  colonists  of  New  England  for 
many  years. 

The  attempt  to  form  settlements  in  the  Carolinaa 
was  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful.  In  1668  began  the 
first  colonial  settlements  in  North  Carolina  on  the  Cho- 
wan River  and  Albemarle  Sound.  The  colony  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  the  settlen 
remained  in  possession  of  the  territory.  In  1704  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Robert  Daniel  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers,  at  one  time  (1672)  made  a  visit  to  the  settle- 
ments of  Carolina,  and  obtained  many  hearers  to  his  in- 
structions. Other  Quakers  came  from  New  England 
and  Delaware,  and  made  their  homes  in  this  colony. 
In  1707  a  band  of  French  Huguenots  were  added  to  the 
settlers;  a  hundred  German  families  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  came  to  find  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neuse ;  and  a  number  of  Swiss  peasants  founded  New 
Berne,  at  the  month  of  the  River  Trent  Little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  questions  of  religion  at  first.  There 
was  no  minister  in  the  colony  ontil  1708,  and  no  ^uch 
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until  1705.  But  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience  iras 
allowed,  and  a  field  opened  for  the  sowing  of  precious 
seed. 

South  Carolina  was  oolonized  in  1670,  and  Old  Gharlefr- 
ton  founded.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  laid 
out  and  a  beginning  made  in  building  ten  years  later. 
In  1686  Sooth  Carolina  began  to  receive  the  Huguenots 
(q.  ▼.)  from  France,  and  in  a  short  time  had  more  of 
these  French  refugees  than  any  other  American  colony. 
The  proprietors  pledged  them  protection  and  citizen- 
ship, but,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  po- 
litical plan,  the  Huguenots  were  kept  in  suspense  for 
many  years.  The  first  general  act  of  enfranchisement 
was  passed  in  their  favor  in  May,  1691,  and  their  full 
political  rights  were  established  in  1697.  In  1695  began 
the  administration  of  John  Archdale  as  governor.  He 
was  a  Quaker  of  distinction,  and  ruled  with  such  wisdom 
and  moderation  that  the  colony  greatly  prospered.  He 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
which  all  Christians,  except  the  Catholics,  were  fully 
enfranchised ;  and  the  exception  was  made  against  his 
earnest  protest.  The  policy  of  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  northern  sbter,  had  been  one  of  religious 
toleration  and  civil  liberty;  consequently  no  chureh 
was  established  by  law,  but  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  welcomed  to  her  shores.  The  Dutch  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  French  vine-dressers 
were  sent  by  king  Charles;  Cburehmen  and  Dissenters 
from  England,  Irish  peasants,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
Hagaenots,  all  found  a  home  and  welcome  under  the 
genial  sun  of  South  Carolina. 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  as  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  poor  of  England  and  the  distressed  Prot- 
estants of  other  lands.  James  Oglethorpe,  an  English 
cavalier  and  member  of  Parliament,  obtained  a  charter 
from  George  II,  by  which  the  territory  between  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Altamaha  rivers  was  organised  and  grented 
to  a  corporation  for  twenty-one  years  in  trust  for  the 
poor.  This  charter  was  dated  June  9, 1782,  and  the 
new  province  was  named  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king. 
The  organization  of  the  colony  was  on  a  liberal  basis. 
Oglethorpe,  who  was  the  first  governor,  was  a  High- 
Chaichman,  but  made  no  distinction  among  the  immi- 
grants who  came.  Swin  peasants,  Scotch  Highlanders, 
and  German  Protestants  from  Salzburg  came  and  made 
their  home  with  the  English.  Then  came  the  Mora- 
vians with  their  vital  religion,  and  the  Methodists,  in 
the  persons  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield.  The  labors  of  the  Wesleys  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  permanent  results,  but  those  of  White- 
field  were  more  successful. 

The  colonization  of  Florida  was  first  effected  in  1565. 
Pedro  Helendez,  a  Spanish  soldier  of  a  wicked  disposi- 
tion and  evil  habits,  was  commissioned  by  Philip  II  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Florida,  conquer  the  country,  and 
plant  a  colony  in  some  favorable  site.  Melendez  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  laud  on  St.  Angustine*s  day,  but  did 
not  land  until  Sept.  2.  The  harbor  and  the  river  which 
enten  it  were  named  in  honor  of  that  sainL  On  the 
8th  of  the  same  month,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Spanish  sovereignty  and  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
foundations  of  St.  Augustine  were  laid.  This  is  the  old- 
est town  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
seventeen  years  before  Santa  F^  and  forty-two  years 
before  Jamestown.  The  founders  were  Catholics,  and 
their  dastardly  leader  was  a  cruel  monster  who  hoped 
to  regain  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  by  murdering  the 
membere  of  a  Huguenot  settlement  about  thirty -five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River.  The 
work  was  done  in  a  most  heartless  manner,  and  the 
Freneh  settlement  entirely  broken  up.  The  outrage 
was  subsequently  avenged  by  Dominic  de  Gourges,  a 
soldier. of  Gasoony,  who  attacked  successively  three 
Spanish  forts  on  the  St.  John's,  captured  the  inmates, 
and  afterwards  hanged  the  principal  of  them. 

When  La  Salle  visited  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  in 
hSS2  be  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 


Louis  XIY  of  France,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
A  settlement  was  attempted  by  Iberville  and  his  follow- 
ers at  Biloxi,  in  1699.  He  died  before  the  project  was 
fairly  successful,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
Bienville,  who  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Indians 
and  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  present  site 
of  New  Orleans.  Others  succeeded  Bienville  in  the  gov- 
eroonhip  of  the  new  territory,  but  he  was  reappointed  in 
1718,  and  began  to  build  a  town  on  the  site  he  had  for- 
medy  selected  as  headquarters,  and  named  the  city  New 
Orleans,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1723  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  large  tract  of 
country  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762,  and  re- 
mained under  control  of  that  power  for  thirty-eight 
years,  but  was  restored  in  1800,  and  in  1803  sold  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  to  the  United  States  for  $11,250,000 
and  the  assumption  of  certain  claims  due  from  the 
French  government  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  $3,750,000.  Thus  was  purchased,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,000,  nearly  all  the  territory  included  in 
the  present  states  or  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Dakota  Territory,  Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas, 
Indian  and  Wyoming  territories,  part  of  Colorado,  and 
the  whole  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory.  This  was  afterwards  divided  up  from  time 
to  time  as  the  wants  of  the  population  required.  The 
Mississippi  vaUey,  while  under  the  control  of  the  French, 
had  many  settlements  of  French  Catholics,  which  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  country  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  first  attempt  to  colonize  Texas  was  by  the  French 
under  La  Salle  in  1687 ;  but  this  great  explorer  lost  his 
life  in  returning  towards  the  Mississippi  during  the 
same  year,  and  the  men  who  were  left  to  hold  the  post 
established  were  either  killed  or  driven  away.  In  1690 
a  trading-post  and  a  mission  were  established  by  the 
Spanish,  and  subsequently  other  settlements  were  made 
by  the  same  power.  Then  in  1735  a  French  colony 
was  sent  into  Texas  from  the  Red  River.  But  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Spanish  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
try unmolested.  After  the  Louisiana»purchase,  difficul- 
ty arose  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the 
boundary,  the  United  States  claiming  the  territory  west 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Spain  claimed  it  east  as  far  as 
the  Sabine.  This  was  finally  settled  by  treaty,  in  which 
the  United  States  guaranteed  to  Spain  her  territory 
west  of  the  Sabine.  Mexico  became  independent  in 
1821,  and  Texas  formed  a  part  of  it,  being  united  under 
one  government  with  Coahuila.  But  while  Coahuila 
was  exclusively  Mexican,  Texas  was  settled  largely  by 
colonists  from  the  United  States,  generally  under  grants 
of  land  from  the  Mexican  government.  Thus  there  ex- 
isted a  natural  barrier  between  the  Texans  and  the  Mex- 
icans, and,  after  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter,  the  former  fought  for  and  gained 
their  independence  in  1836.  Texas  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States  in  1846. 

Tennessee  was  originally  a  part  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  settled  mainly  by  emigrants  from  that  State. 
Kentucky  belonged  to  Virginia,  and  was  settled  like- 
wise by  Virginians.  The  other  Western  States  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  were  included  in  the  TerrUoiy 
northrwett  of  the  Ohio,  The  French  under  La  Salle  had 
explored  this  region,  laid  claim  to  it,  and  established 
trsding-posts  guarded  by  forts  in  various  parts  of  it,  but 
they  filially  relinquished  their  claim  to  it.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  this  territory  was  claimed  by  Yiiginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England  under  their 
original  territorial  grants;  but  these  claims  were  all  re- 
linquished except  a  part  belonging  to  Connecticut,  called 
the  Western  Itoserve,  and  a  Virginia  reservation,  now  a 
part  of  Indiana,  each  including  about  8,700,000  acres. 
Emigration  extended  into  this  section  from  the  older 
states,  as  a  rule,  on  the  lines  of  latitude,  although  there 
were  many  exceptions,  and  each  new  settlement  par- 
took of  the  characteristics  of  the  region  from  which  it 
was  peoplecL    The  fint  settlement  in  Ohio  was  at  Ma- 
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rietta  in  1788,  formed  by  a  colony  from  New  England. 
Many  localities  in  Southern  Ohio  were  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  while  the  northern  section  was 
peopled  by  New-Englanders.  The  oldest  settlements 
in  Indiana  were  made  by  the  French  at  Vincennes, 
Corydon,  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  in  1702. 
Michigan  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  Wisconsin  and  Minne* 
sota,  had  numerous  seulements  which  were  formed  by 
the  French  Catholics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Subsequently  these  states,  especially  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin,  were  fiUe<l  up  largely  from  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Iowa  was  ex- 
plored and  claimed  by  the  French,  but  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  so  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  lirst  white  settlements 
under  the  authority  of  this  government  were  made  in 
1833-34  at  Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  and  Dubuque. 
The  inhabitants  of  Iowa  have  always  taken  high  ground 
on  all  questions  of  civilization,  education,  and  morals. 

The  Pacific  Slope  has  received  its  population  in  recent 
times.  The  southeni  portion  extending  far  towards 
Texas  was  formerly  a  Spanish  possession,  and  there  yet 
remain  many  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  within  those 
states  and  territories.  The  population  of  California  grew 
up  very  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848. 
Miners,  speculators,  and  adventurers  rushed  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  very  mot- 
ley crowd.  Man}'  of  these  remained,  but  by  far  the 
larger  portion  returned  to  their  former  homes  or  wan- 
dered to  other  lands.  Oregon  was  included  in  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase,  and  began  to  be  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  States  about  1832.  In  1834  the  missionary 
colony  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding 
entered  Oregon,  and  iu  1842  the  emigration  to  that  re- 
gion was  large. 

The  settlement  of  Utah  constitutes  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Mormons 
(q.  v.),  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  made  their 
first  settlement  in  Missouri,  where  they  grew  to  be  a 
body  of  considerable  numbers;  but  their  theories  and 
habits  were  distasteful  to  the  people  of  that  state,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  remove  in  1840.  They  found 
their  way  across  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois,  where  they 
foundeil  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  Here  they  increased  to 
ten  thousand  in  number,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  this 
place  also  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  lived.  In  1846  they  removed 
beyond  the^  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  founded  Utah  .Territory.  In  this  terri- 
tory they  have  held  sway  during  all  the  succeeding 
years,  and  have  lived  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with,  seemingly,  no  power  to  check  them. 
A  new  sera  seems  to  be  dawning.  Law-abiding  and 
Christian  people  are  finding  homes  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory',  and  a  population  is  fast  growing  up  whose 
influence  will  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

New  Mexico  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Many  missims  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  many  of  the  In- 
dians were  converted  to  that  faith.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  was  discovered,  the  colonists  opened  and 
worked  the  mines,  and  enslaved  the  Indians  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  the  Indians  shook  off  the  power  of 
their  oppressors  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  their  ter- 
ritory ;  but  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  latter 
regained  a  part  of  their  former  power.  In  1821,  along 
with  the  rest  of  Blexico,  New  Mexico  became  indepen- 
dent of  Spain,  and  was  a  part  of  that  republic  until  1848, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Gadsden 
purchase  was  added  in  1853,  when  it  included  all  of  Ari- 
zona and  part  of  Colorado.  Arizona  was  set  off  from  it 
in  1863,  and  a  portion  of  Colorado  in  1865.  The  inhab- 
itants are  largely  Mexican,  S|>ani8h,  and  Indians,  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  emigrants  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


2.  EJifecU  ofmort  Reeemt  Immigration* — The  United 
States  are  peculiar  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  being  composed  of  a  population  entirely  foreign  in  its 
origin.  While  other  countries  have  been  invaded  and 
the  lands  occupied  by  conquerors,  lazgely  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  natives,  yet  the  old  stock  has  not  been  en- 
tirely rooted  out,  but  has  become  the  basis  of  the  suc- 
ceeding race.  In  English  history,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
united  with  the  old  Celtic  stock,  and  the  Norman  with 
the  Saxon,  forming  the  Anglo-Norman  race  of  the  pres- 
ent. But  in  America  the  aborigines  have  always  been 
treated  as  aliens  ami  iutniders,  and  are  fast  declining 
towards  extermination.  The  great  breadth  of  oar  un- 
occupied lands,  and  the  excellent  opportunities  few  ob- 
taining cheap  homes,  have  rendered  America  a  larotite 
resort  Xor  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
our  population  are  foreign-bom.  The  aggregate  immi- 
gration from  1820  to  1840  was  750,949 ;  from  1841  to  1850 
it  was  1,713,251 ;  from  1851  to  1860  it  was  2,598,214 ;  from 
1861  to  1870  it  was  2,491,451 ;  and  from  1871  to  1878  it 
was  2,177,108— making  a  total  of  9,731,073;  in  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1880,  it  was  457,243  persons.  Of  this 
vast  number  about  one  fifth  have  been  from  Ireland, 
one  fourth  from  England,  one  tenth  fmm  Scotland  and 
Wales,  four  fifteenths  from  Germany,  one  thirtieth 
from  France,  the  remainder  (nearly  oae  sixth)  from 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  China,  etc.  More  than 
one  twentieth  of  this  immigration  has  been  from  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  from  other  countries  are  of  the  same 
faith.  Thus  we  have  added  to  oar  population  from 
foreign  countries  a  large  Catholic  element,  besides  the 
natives  who  are  of  that  faith,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
their  numbers  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  propaga- 
tion. Among  these  CatbolicB  have  come  many  Jesuits 
(q.  v.),  some  from  choice,  otben  because  of  their  expul- 
sion from  their  Earopean  homes,  who  have  used  their 
influence  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  mould  the 
government  to  their  own  ideas.  Officers  have  been 
elected  at  the  dictation  of  the  priesthood,  political  par- 
ties and  municipal  governments  have  been  nnder  their 
control,  and  vast  wealth  has  been  amassed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  They  have  maintained  their  own 
schools,  and  have  waged  an  unceasing  warfare  upon  the 
public-school  system  of  our  states.  They  have  fought 
hard  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools,  and, 
when  it  was  accomplished  in  a  few  instances,  denounced 
them  as  godless  schools.  Under  pretext  of  the  right 
of  conscience,  they  have  sought  and  obtained  a  division 
of  the  public-school  funds  iu  a  few  instances. 

Protestant  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  have  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  institutions  from  the  first,  and  have 
readily  fallen  in  with  American  ideas  and  practices. 
The  recent  accessions  from  the  British  isles  have  found 
the  institutions  and  customs  established  by  their  ances- 
tors,  and  have  easily  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
new  order.  German  Protestants  as  wdl  as  Roman 
Catholics  have  less  readily  Americanized.  They  con- 
tinue, as  far  as  possible,  to  use  their  native  language 
and  retain  their  German  habits.  They  gather  into 
communities  of  their  own,  and  thus,  in  a  degree,  iso- 
late themselves  from  American  society.  Of  the  great 
mass  of  Protestant  immigrants  who  arrive  here  from 
European  countries,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  poor; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  honestly  endeavor  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  new  sunoundings  they  make  good  citi- 
zens. The  Jews  who  come  among  as  are  mainly  from 
Germany.  They  still  continue  to  be  a  despised  race, 
and  are  compelled  to  seek  their  society  among  their 
own  numbers.  They  live  together  in  communicieci,  and 
have  but  little  s>*mpathy  with  American  customs.  With 
our  Sabbath  and  the  prevailing  religion  they  art  utter- 
ly at  variance.  A  few  infidels  arrive  ftom  time  to  time, 
and  join  with  those  of  our  own  country  in  antagoniung 
so  much  of  our  present  system  as  is  designed  to  restnua 
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SUU  or  Territory. 


ToUl. 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona  

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Gteorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


1,262,704 


40,^1 
802,6<U 
864,686 
194,649 
623, 6S3 
136,180 
146,664 
177,638 
267,361 

1,63»,U48 
33,611 

3,078,769 


Sabbath-desecration  and 
preserve  a  wholesome  re- 
gard for  the  laws  of  God. 
The  Mormons  of  Utah 
find  it  to  their  interest 
to  add  to  their  numbers 
by  means  of  converts  se- 
cured in  European  coun- 
tries. These,  however, 
make  their  homes  within 
the  limits  of  the  Mormon 
territory,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  not  felt  except  in 
the  increased  strength  of 
the  sect  with  which  they 
have  united.  There  have 
been  considerable  acces- 
sions to. our  population 
in  late  years  from  China, 
mainly  on  and  near  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Chi- 
nese, however,  do  not 
come  to  remain  here,  but 
simply  to  improve  their 
temporal  condition,  and 
Chen  return  to  their  for- 
mer home.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  labor  in 
which  they  excel,  and 
their  services  may  be 
had  at  a  lower  price 
than  those  of  any  other 
people.  Hepce  '*  Chinese 
cheap  labor**  has  become 
a  proverb  among  us^  and 
has  been  the  occasion  of 
serious  disturl>ances  in 
various  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, loafers  and  politi- 
cians making  it  the  pre- 
text for  deeds  of  violence 
and  shame. 

The  general  influent 
of  foreign  immigration 
upon  our  institutions  has 
been  most  noticeable  in  large  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
respect  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  temper- 
ance. Very  many  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands 
have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drinks  at  home, 
and  their  improved  financial  condition  and  the  absence 
of  restraint  give  them  opportunities  for  indulging  their 
appetites  to  an  extreme.  They  are  thus  plunged  into 
excesses  which  exert  a  very  baleful  influence  upon  our 
countr>%  The  traffic  in  lager-beer  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  our  German  population  for  its  main- 
tenance. With  them  the  Sabbath  is  a  holiday,  and  is 
spent  in  visiting  beer-saloons,  parks,  and  gar^iens,  and 
picnic  excursions  of  various  kinds.  Wherever  they  ex- 
ist in  sufficient  numbers  to  exert  a  controlling  influence, 
their  shops  are  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  traffic 
is  carried  on  nearly  as  on  any  other  day.  Their  exam- 
ple is  contagions.  Many  Americans  who  first  looked 
upon  the  practice  with  horror,  in  time  have  become  so 
accustomnl  to  it  that  they  no  longer  feel  any  annoy- 
ance, and  finally  begin  to  purchase  goods  upon  the  Sab- 
bath. In  this  way  Xhe  former  reverence  for  the  sacred 
day,  so  nearly  univeraal  in  our  country,  is  fast  passing 
away,  so  that  to-day  more  people  are  found  pleasure- 
seeking,  or  engaged  in  labor,  on  the  Sabbath  than  are 
found  in  churches  in  many  localities.  These  evils  are 
more  especially  apparent  in  large  cities.  Many  of  these, 
or  at  least  whole  wards  in  them,  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  foreigners.  These  become  citizens  while  yet 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  fall  nnder  the 
control  of  unprincipled  politicians,  by  whom  the  design 
of  a-free  government  is  perverted,  and  the  principles  of 
morality  are  disregarded. 


POPULATION  OP  THE  tJNlTKD  STATES  AND  TEKRITORIES  IN  18S0. 


Misson 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania..... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin I  1,316,480 

Wyoming. j       20,788 


1,978,362 
1,624,620 

1)95,966 
1,648,708 

940,103 

648,945 

934,632 
1,783,012 
1,636,331 

7S0,806 

1,131,502 

2,168,804 

39,167 

452,433 
62,266 

846,984 
1,130,083 

118,430 
6,083,810 
1,400,047 
8,198,239 

174,767 
4,282,780 

27C,.'i28 

995,6-22 
1,542,468 
1,50S,574 

143,906 

832,286 

1,518,806 

7M20 

618,443 


MHle. 


622,890 


28,202 

416,383 

618,271 

129,471 

805,886 

82,802 

74,158 

83,594 

135,398 

761,134 

21,818 

1,587,433 


Female. 


689,904 


12,239 

886,181 

846,415 

65,178 

316,797 

02,878 

72,501 

94,044 

181,958 

777,864 

10,793 

1,491,836 


Totals |.'^0,15>,S66 


1,010,676 
&18,234 
636,725 
832,676 
46$,S8J 
824,  O&l 
462,004 
858,475 
862,276 
419,262 
667,187 

1,127,424 

28,  IS<» 

249,275 

42,018 

170,676' 

559,82:i 

63,751 

2,606,283 
688,208 

1,614,165 
103,388 

2,186,635 
138,033 
490,46§ 
769,374 
838,719 
74,470 

imi,.ss8 

74A.S39 

45,977 

814,479 

GSO,106 

14,151 


967,686 

776,886 

459,241 

816,082 

471,27«» 

824,861 

472,628 

924,587 

774,055 

861,544 

564,455 

],04],880| 

•    10,977 

203,158 

20,252 

176,409 

671,100 

5t,679 

2,577,627 

711,844 


Nntire.    i   ForelKti.        Wuite.     |  Colored 


:.i 


1,263,121 


24,419 
792,269 
572,006 
154,869 
492,879 

88,887 

187,182 

160,528 

257,631 

1,528,738 

22.629 
2,495,177 


1,834,597 

1,868,182 

886,261 

1,589,287 

685,964 

500,076 

851,984 

1,889,919 

1,247,086 

513,107 

1,122,424 

1,957,564 

27,642 

855,043 

86,623 

800,961 

909,398 

108,498 

8,872,872 

l..<)96,368 

1,584,074!  2,803,496 


9,673   662,328 


16,022  85,178 

10,295  591,611 

292,680  767,266 

39,780  191,452 

129,804  610,884 

61,793  183,177 

9,472  120,198 

17,115  118,236 

9,720  141,882 

10.315  814,251 

9,982  29,011 

088,592  8,082,174 


71,379 
2,140,151 
148,495 
605,153 
773,089 
758,855 

69,436 
165,398 
766,967 

29,148 

808,964 

635,874 

6,687 


144,327 

8,696,263 

202,598 

987,981 

1,525,881 

1.478,068 

99,974 

891,340 

1,498,139 

59,259 

600,214 

910,068 

14.943 


143,765  1,939,094 

261.488  1,614,666 

109,705  952,056 

69,471  1,377,187 

54,139  455,007 

58,869  <  646,903 

82,643  724,718 

443,093  1,764,004 

38S846  1,614,078 

267,699  776,940 

9,168  479,871 

811,240  2,028,668 

11,515  S5,44G 

97,890  449,806 

25,642  68,574 

46,023  846,864 

221,565  1,091,947 

9,932  108,127 

1,811,4.88  0,017,116 

8,679  867,473 

894,743  8,118,844 

8(»,440  163,087 

087,533  4,197,106 

73,980  260,981 

7,641  891,224 

16,582'  1,139,120 

114,516  1,197,499 


600,849 


5,268 

210,953 

97,420 

8,197 

11,71W 

2,003 

26.466 

69,4(r^ 

126,5191 

724,797] 

3,60f»; 

46,695 


48,932 
40,946 
14,667 
15,861 
18,229 
405,417 
5,845 


142,880 
831,243 
880,981 

67,349 

092,606 

1,809,622 

19,436 


89,268 

9,9» 

43,910 

271,621 

485,096 

2,042 

209,914 

19,008 

22,258 

8,866 

662,221 

145,236 

3,711 

2,627 

8,691 

720 

89,036 

10,808 

66,694 

632,569 

79,895 

11,680 

85,680 

6,587 

604,396 

403,348 

895,075 

1,526 

1,043 

681,825 

7,771 

^^887 

5,858 
1,352 


25.620,682 ,84,632,284  48,475,506  6,677,860 ^ 43,404,870  6,747,990 


*  iDcladlog  n«gTo««,  ladUme,  Chineee,  etc 


8.  Denominational  Organization,  —  The  early  colo- 
nists, who  had  never  known  any  other  relation  between 
the  Church  and  State  than  the  control  of  the  latter  over 
the  former,  naturally  b^an  with  the  old  order  of  things; 
but  they  soon  perceived  that  the  liberty  which  they 
sought  was  not  consistent  with  such  control,  and  they 
gradually  abandoned  it.  The  effort  soon  came  to  be, 
not  to  control  the  Church  by  law,  but  to  emancipate 
conscience ;  and  at  the  oi^anization  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment all  were  ready  for  a  Church  free  from  State 
control.  See  Church  and  State.  The  early  settlers 
of  Virginia  brought  with  them  the  Episcopal  form  of 
service  [see  England,  Church  of],  and  it  was  carried 
to  other  parts  of  the  land.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.)  of  this  country.  The 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  (q.  v.)  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  Puritans  of  New  England  retained  their  peculiari- 
ties, which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Congrcgation- 
alists  (q.  v.).  The  Presbyterian  churches  (q.  v.)  of  this 
country  originated  from  parties  of  immigrants  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who  settled  within  the 
limits  of  various  colonies.  These  united  subsequently 
according  to  their  former  organizations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Baptists  (q.  v.)  originated 
among  the  Puritans  and  were  banished  from  their 
midst.  Their  history  is  well  given  under  the  appro- 
priate heads.  Methodism  (q.  v.)  in  this  country  was 
propagated  by  the  followers  of  Wesley.  Their  zeal 
and  energy  were  great,  and  their  growth  rapid  in  con- 
sequence. The  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland  were 
from  England,  those  of  Florida  from  Spain,  those  of  the 
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Lake  region  and  the  Missiwippi  valley  from  France. 
See  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  thk  United  States. 
The  Quakers  (q.  v.)  originated  in  England,  and  found 
their  way  among  the  American  colonists.  They  found- 
ed large  and  flourishing  colonies  of  their  own,  and  prop- 
agated their  doctrines  with  unprecedented  zeal. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics, — These  are  giren  in  de- 
tail under  each  denominational  head  in  this  Cydopcsdia, 
Their  aggregate  is  presented  in  tabular  form  at  the 
foot  of  the  preceding  page,  and  is  made  up  from  the 
census  of  1880  and  other  sources. 

TTnited  Synod  of  the  Prbsbytkrian  Church. 
See  Presbyterian  Churches,  16. 

United  Syrians,  one  of  the  Syrian  churches 
which  dates  from  the  17th  century,  when  a  numerous 
party  under  Andreas  Achigian,  their  first  patriarch,  se- 
ceded from  the  Jacobites,  and  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  They  have  a  patriarch  at  Aleppo, 
styled  patriarch  of  Antioch;  and  archbishops  of  Aleppo, 
Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Seleucia,  besides  eleven  bishops. 
They  number  about  80,000.    See  Syrian  Churches. 

Unity,  as  a  philosophical  term,  signifies  oneness. 
Aristotle  makes  it  the  element  of  number,  and  defines 
it  as  indivisiblcness.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy  it  is 
defined  as  ^  that  mental  representation  in  tffc  under- 
standing by  which  the  manifold  is  thought  of  as  linked 
together."  It  is  by  the  same  authority  classified  as 
analytic,  or  unity  of  a  logical  connection ;  and  synthetic, 
or  unity  of  intentions  in  the  concept  of  an  object. 

As  a  theological  term,  unity  is  employed  to  signi- 
fy a  oneness  whether  of  sentiment,  affection,  or  behav- 
ior (Psa.  cxxxiii,  1).  The  "  unity  of  the  faith"  is  an 
equal  belief  of  the  same  great  truths  of  God,  and  the 
possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in  a  similar  form  and 
degree  (Eph.  iv,  13).  The  **  unity  of  the  spirit"  is  that 
union  between  Christ  and  his  saints  by  which  the  same 
divine  spirit  dwells  in  both,  and  they  have  the  same 
disposition  and  aims;  and  that  unity  of  the  saints 
among  themselves  by  which,  being  joined  to  the  same 
head,  and  having  the  same  spirit  dwelling  in  them,  they 
have  the  same  graces  of  faith,  hope,  love,  etc,  and  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  same  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
bear  a  mutual  affection  to  each  other.  When  Christian 
unity  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Test.,  it  generally  means 
the  unity  of  dispensation  fur  the  various  classes  of  con- 
verts. It  is  expressive  of  the  great  principle  that  all 
were  to  be  under  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

UNITY  OF  the  Church  is  a  phrase  employed  to 
denote  that  all  true  believers  are  **one  body  in  Christ.*** 
The  Church  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  on  account 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  different  societies,  but  be- 
cause they  were  formed  on  common  principles*  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  visible  head,  as  is  now  claimed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  unite  all  parts  of  the 
universal  Church  into  one  communion;  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary that  the  whole  Church  should  agree  in  all 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances  in  order  to  the  same 
result.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  one  common 
heail,  Chrbt,  one  Spirit,  one  Father,  are  points  of  unity 
which  no  more  make  the  Church  one  society  on  earth 
than  the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same  Cre- 
ator, and  being  derived  from  the  same  original  pair, 
renders  the  human  race  one  political  community.  The 
scriptural  representations  of  this  unity  of  believers  in 
Christ  is  thus  summarized  by  Cbrysostom :  "  He  is  the 
head,  we  are  the  body;  he  is  the  foundation,  we  are  the 
building;  he  is  the  vine,  we  are  the  branches;  he  is  the 
bridegroom,  we  are  the  bride ;  he  is  the  shepherd,  we 
are  the  sheep;  he  is  the  way,  we  are  the  travellers;  we 
are  the  temple,  he  the  inhabitant ;  he  is  the  first-bom, 
we  are  the  brothers;  he  is  the  heir,  we  are  the  co-heirs; 
he  is  the  life,  we  are  the  living.  These  things  are  man- 
ifestly one."  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much 
an  accomplished  fact  as  the  original  design  would  have 
it,  nor  as  must  be  in  the  future.  The  intimacy  of  this 
union  is  indicated  in  our  Saviour's  intercessory  prayer, 


in  which  he  asks  that  the  members  of  this  body  may 
be  one,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  See  Neander, 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  i,  180, 181 ;  Hagenbach,  nist.o/Doef, 
i,  195 ;  Bingham,  Ck,  A  ntiq,  bk.  vi,  cb.  iii ;  bk.  zvi,  ch.  l 

UNITY  OF  God  is  a  term  used  to  denote  that  thefre 
is  but  one  God  or  self-existent  being.  The  unity  of 
God  is  aigued  from  hb  self-existenoe,  his  independence, 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  his  omnipotence,  and  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  doctrine 
was  lost  sight  of  by  heathens,  and  maintained  by  Israel 
and  in  the  GospeL  The  Scriptures  make  no  attempt  to 
prove  the  doctrine,  but  assert  it  unequivocally.  See 
Exod.  XX,  8;  Deut.  iv,  85;  vi,  4;  Pisa.  Ixxxvi,  10:  1 
Cor.  viii,  4,  6,  etc.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(q.  V.)  was  formulated,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  declare  that  this  does  not  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  his  unity.  See  Hagenbach,  ffist,  of  Dod,  t, 
102, 880 ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Doffmaties,  i,  25a 

UNITY  OF  the  Human  Race.    See  Adam. 

Univenal  Bishop,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Ro- 
man prelates  succeeding  Gregory  I  (590-604).  The 
patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  particularly  John 
Jejiinator,  had  claimed  the  title  of  aeumenical  patri- 
arch. This  Gregory  denounced  as  arrogant  and  anti- 
christian.  The  title,  however,  was  adopted  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  in  its  original  signification.  See 
Trevor,  Rome,  p.'l04;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  ii,  828  sq.    See  CEcumekical  Bishop. 

Universal  Friends,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  pn>> 
fessing  to  be  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinson  (q.  v.), 
a  Quakeress,  who  professed  to  work  mirades,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  the  universal  friend  of  mankind.* 
The  sect  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  the  Univetaal 
Friends  are  sometimes  called  Wilkinsomans  (q.  v.). 

Universal  German  Library  is  a  work  begun 
in  1765,  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Nicolai,  with 
about  fifty  writers,  afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  It  became  at  once  the  public  organ  of  all 
those  who  felt  called  upon  to  lift  their  voice  against 
superstition,  fanaticism,  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  every- 
thing which  was  spiritually  elevated  or  that  was  relat- 
ed to  a  more  lively  imagination  and  a  deeper  feeling. 
It  was  the  high  tribunal  of  rationalism.  Not  alone  the 
orthodox,  nor  supposed  enthusiasts  and  pietists,  nor 
Lavater,  but  Goethe,  and  even  poetry,  and  philosophy 
wherever  it  arose  above  arbitrary  and  secular  discus- 
sion (e.  g.  Kant  and  Fichte),  were  spumed  by  this  in- 
quisitorial court  as  folly,  flattery,  and  secret  Jesuitism. 
The  much-lauded  tolerance  was  immediately  converted 
into  intolerance  and  bigotry.  All  the  articles  in  the 
Library,  however,  were  not  colored  by  Nicolai*s  scepti- 
cism, for  there  were  also  many  weighty  opinions  of 
worthy  scholars.  The  vcork  served  an  important  pur- 
pose in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  worid  literary 
productions  of  value,  and  in  fostering  and  encouraging 
a  taste  for  reading.  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  the  Civrdb 
in  the  ISth  and  19th  Centuries,  i,  807  sq. 

Universal  Redemption.  See  Atoxkmxxt; 
Redemption. 

UniversalisnL  The  ultimate  restoratioD  of  all 
sinners  to  happiness  and  the  favor  of  God  is  maintained 
by  Universalists  (q.  v.)  on  the  ground  that  the  final  ex- 
clusion of  any  soul  from  heaven  would  be  contrary  to 
the  illimitable  love  of  God ;  that  the  wrath  of  Cioid  is 
only  exercised  against  sin — repentance,  even  in  the  fut- 
ure life,  bringing  about  a  restoration  to  bis  love.  But 
this  supposes  a  distinction  between  rin  and  the  sinner 
which  is  not  only  without  foundation  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, but  is  contradictory  to  their  statements.  We  are 
nowhere  told,  as  regards  a  future  state,  that  God*s 
wrath  against  sin  will  only  continue  so  long  as  sin  re- 
mains, but  that  the  sismer  himself  who  dies  impenift^t 
will  be  eternally  punished. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  Scripture  has  no  plain  dog- 
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matie  statements  at  all  as  to  the  possibUity  or  impoeei- 
bility  of  repentance  after  death  (i.  e.  iu  hell).  There 
arc  terrible  threats  of  divine  vengeance  which  will 
overtake  the  ungodly;  but  there  are  some  distinct  ut- 
terances of  a  hope  embracing  all  times,  existence,  and 
states,  and  the  specific  question  at  issue  does  not  seem 
to  be  raised  by  Scripture.  Such  utterances  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  1  Cor.  xv,  22-28;  £ph.  i,  9, 
10;  PhiL  ii,  9-11;  CoL  i,  19,  20.  Now  it  may  fairly 
be  admitted  that  the  passages  cited  do  appear  to  favor 
Universallsm,  and  they  might  have  been  so  understood, 
had  it  been  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture;  but  they  are 
*  of  no  weight  whatever  in  opposition  to  its  clearest  and 
most  emphatic  declarations.  The  apostle  here  says 
that  God  will  be  all  in  all — that  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued anto  Christ,  reconciled  unto  him,  and  that  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  he  is  Lord  of  alL  But  such 
statements  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  other 
passages  of  Scripture  which  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  and  also  according  to  scriptural 
usage  and  the  meaning  which  can  only  be  given  to 
many  parallel  passages.  For  example,  our  Lord  says 
that  when  ^fted  up  on  the  cross  (referring  to  the  pres- 
ent efficacy  of  his  atonement)  he  will  draw  all  men 
unto  him  (John  xii,  32).  No  declaration  can  be  more 
positive  and  unequivocal  than  this ;  and  yet,  literally 
nnder|tood,  it  is  not  merely  untrue,  but  contradictory  to 
other  statements  of  Scripture,  e,  g.  that  no  man  can 
oome  to  Christ  except  the  Father  draw  him,  and  that 
they  only  are  drawn  *who  hear  and  learn  of  the  Father 
(vi,  44, 45) — certainly  not  all  men.  Such  is  the  usage 
of  Scripture  language ;  a  thing  is  spoken  of  aa  being 
really  effected  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  the  purpose, 
and  that  every  provision  has  been  made  for  its  accom- 
plishment, though  eventually  through  man's  sinfulness 
God*s  benevolence  may  be  frustrated.   See  Puroatoby. 

Again,  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  God  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved — statements  obviously  leading  to 
the  supposidon,  at  least,  that  all  mankind  will  at  last  be 
saved.  Yet  in  other  passages  of  Scripture  there  is  an 
apparently  discordant  statement  that  Christ  died  for 
**•  many,"  laid  down  his  life  for  "  the  sheep,"  and  the  object 
of  redemption  is  said  to  be  to  "  gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  God  which  are  scattered  abroad"  (Blunt, 
I>ict.  of  Thud,  K  V.)*  These  passages  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  ready  answer  that  provision  indeed  is  made 
for  the  salvation  of  all,  but  its  actual  effect  will  depend 
upon  the  voluntary  embracing  or  rejecting  of  it  on  the 
part  of  men  individually.    See  Kkdkmptiom. 

Dr.  Chauncy's  aiguments  in  favor  of  Universalism 
{Sahaiiofi  of  AH  Men)  are  these:  1. -Christ  died  not 
for  a  select  number  of  men  only,  but  for  mankind  uni- 
versally, and  without  exception  or  limitation,  for  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  are  singularly  emphatic  iu  expressing 
this  truth  (John  i,  29;  iit,  16,  17;  Rom.  v,  6;  1  Cor.  xv, 
3;  1  These,  v,  10;  Ueb.  ii,  9;  I  PeL  iii,  18;  1  John 
ii.  2).  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  his  good 
l^eaaure  that  mankind  universally,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  shall  certainly  and 
finally  be  saved  (Kom.  v,  12,  etc. ;  viii,  19-24 ;  Eph.  i, 
9,  10;  iv,  10;  CoL  i,  19,  20;  2  Tim.  i,  4).  3.  As  a 
means  in  order  to  men's  being  made  meet  for  salvation, 
God  will  sooner  or  later,  in  this  state  or  another,  reduce 
them  all  under  a  willing  and  obedient  subjection  to  his 
flooral  government  (Psa.  viii,  6,  6;  Matt,  i,  21 ;  John  i, 
29;  1  Cor.  XV,  24^-29;  PhiL  ii,  9-11;  Heb.  ii,  6,  9;  1 
John  iii,  8).  4.  The  Scripture  language  concerning  the 
leduced  or  restored,  in  consequence  of  the  mediatory  in- 
terposition of  Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  leads  us  into  the 
thought  that  it  is  comprehensive  of  mankind  univer- 
sally ( Rer.  v,  13 ).  The  opponents,  however,  of  Dr. 
Chauncy  and  this  doctrine  observe,  on  the  contrary 
side,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that 
the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  shall  be  eter- 
nal (Matt,  xii,  81,  82;  xvii,  8;  xxv,  41,  46;  xxvi,  24; 
'Mark  iii,  29;  ix,  48;  Luke  xii,  10;  Epb.  ii,  17 ;  2  Thess. 
i,  9;  Heb.  i,  4,  6;  x,  26,  27;  1  John  v,.16;  Juda  xiii; 
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Rev.  ix,  8;  xiv,  11 ;  xx,  20).— Henderson's  Buck.    See 
Ublu 

In  shorty  severe  as  may  seem  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  however  much  we  may  naturally  wish 
to  avoid  its  acceptance,  this  is  not  a  question  for  us  to 
solve  according  to  our  inclination.  We  must  ask,  with 
reference  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  future  world, 
What  has  God  revealed  ?  what  has  he  dechired?  The 
Scriptures  are  the  ultimate  appeal,  and  these  to  candid 
and  thoughtful  minds  have  ever  been  plain  and  positive 
on  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  same  abstract  arguments 
which  are  often  adduced  against  the  everkutwff  punish- 
ment of  sin  apply  to  its  present  punishment,  and,  indeed^ 
against  the  fact  of  sin  itself.  If  God  loves  man  and 
loves  holiness,  why  does  he  suffer  him  to  sin  at  all? 
W"e  are  thus  brought  back  to  Butler's  immortal  argu- 
ment, and  constrained  to  bow  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Almighty.  The  following  judicious  remarks  are 
from  Van  Oostensee,  Chriatian  DogmouicSf  ii,  438 : 

"The  duratUm  of  fatnre  punishment  Is  most  definitely 
represented  in  lloly  Scripture  as  absolutely  endletts  (Mark 
Iv,  44-60;  Rev.  xiv,  11,  etc.)'  Even  if  the  word  Uei-nal 
does  not  in  lb»elf  denote  absolute  eodlessness,  it  is  surely 
a  different  matter  when  eternnl  naiu  is  wilhont  any  Hmf- 
tntion  associated  with  eternal  life  (Matt,  xxv,  40).  We 
will  here  only  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  those  who  main- 
tain the  contrary  of  restorationism  can  bring  forward  nu- 
merous and  plain  statements  of  the  Lord  and  his  wit- 
nesses: at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  an  endless  mirory 
la  most  distinctly  declared  in  Matt,  xii,  SI,  82;  and  such 
words  as  those  in  Luke  xvi,  96 ;  Matt  xxv,  10.  41 ;  xxvi, 
S4  could  hardly  be  vindicated  from  a  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion if  he  who  spoke  them  had  himself  seen  even  a  ray 
of  light  in  the  onter  darkness,  and  been  able  and  willing 
to  kindle  it  before  others*  eyes.  In  no  case  could  snch  a 
ray  be  Men  without  previouf*  contrition  and  conversion; 
but,  viewed  even  psychologically,  this  latter  is  certainly 
nowhere  to  be  looked  forless  than  in  a  hell  of  sorrow 
and  despair,  not  to  say  that  the  (Gospel  nowhere  opens  up 
to  us  a  certain  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  the  gracious 
work  of  CK>d  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  He  who  here 
talks  of  harshness  most  by  no  means  forget  that  sinful 
man  is  a  very  partial  Judge  in  his  own  case ;  that  nothing 
less  than  the  highest  grace  is  boldly  and  stabbornly  set  at 
naught  in  the  case  here  supposed ;  and  that  there  always 
will  t>e,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptnre,  an  equita- 
ble distincdon  iu  the  rewards  as  well  ad  in  the  punish- 
ments of  the  future  (Luke  xii.  47,  48;  Rom.  ii,  12  sq.}. 
Ay,  eveu  if  men  mli^ht  flutter  themselves  with  a  diminu- 
tion or  postponement  of  the  punishment,  there  still  would 
alwavs  be  a  remembrance  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
which  they  had  done  to  themselves  and  others,  and  this 
would  be  a  dark  cloud  before  the  sun  of  an  eventual  hap- 

Einess.  Leapt  of  all  could  they  hope  for  such  an  end  who 
ave  known  the  irreat  salvation,  and  all  their  lives  nn- 
eratefully  despised  it  (Matu  xi,  94;  Ueb.  ii,  S).  As  to  the 
heathen  and  others  who,  entirely  without  their  own  fault, 
have  missed  the  way  of  life,  Hoi  v  Scripture  nowhere  com- 
pels us  to  believe  that  theee  should  snmmarily,  and  on 
that  account  alone,  be  the  victims  of  an  eternal  damna- 
titm.  While  there  is  only  one  wav  of  salvation  (Actsiv, 
12),  the  Mercifbl  One  will  make  it  known  to  men  in  some 
way  (1  Pet.  ill,  19).  We  can  safely  leave  to  Ood  the  Justi- 
fication, even  in  this  respect,  of  his  own  government  of 
the  world;  but  we  mnst  take  careful  heed  that  we  do  not 
try  to  be  more  merciful  and  wise  than  he  to  whom  sin.  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  sin,  is  thoroughly  damnaote. 
Even  In  preaching  the  Gospel,  his  servants  are  not  free  to 
leave  this  darker  side  entirely  unmentioned.  The  state- 
ment of  it  should  alwavs  bejoined  with  that  of  the  frieud- 
ly  light  of  grace,  and  let  the  preacher  take  c^ire  that  he 
does  not  lead  his  hearers  in  the  way  of  despairing  fear  or 
unbelieving  doubt  by  yielding  to  toe  desire  to  paiut  hell 
as  black  as  possible.  The  best  statement  of  the  prospect 
of  the  sinner  is  that  of*  goinj;  to  his  own  place,*  1.  e.  to  the 
land  of  his  own  choice,  where  he  may  still  continue  to 
dweU." 

See  Punishment,  Fixture. 

XTniversalists,  a  Christian  sect  believing  in  the 
final  destruction  of  sin  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  souls 
to  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  claim 
that  there  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  their  doctrine, 
Universalism,  and  of  the  activity  of  its  advocates  un- 
der various  names,  from  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty to  the  present  time. 

L  Origin  and  HiUory. — (I.)  Informal, — 1.  In  For* 
mer  Ceniuriea, — The  earliest  notices  now  to  be  found 
of  Universalism  after  the  days  of  the  apostles  are  in 
the  writings  of  some-  of  the  more  prominent  Gnostic 
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sects,  as  the  Basilidiaiis,  Carpocratians,  and  Valenttn- 
ians,  about  A.D.  130.  The  ultimate  puri6cation  of  the 
race  was,  according  to  their  theories,  by  means  of  the 
discipline  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked  through  transmigra- 
tion. In  the  iSibtfUine  OracleSy  which  appeared  A.D.  1 50, 
Universalism  is  taught  as  resulting  from  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  affected  by  the  miaeriett  of  the  damned. 
The  Almighty  is  represented  as  granting  this  favor  to 
the  redeemed  on  account  of  the  great  love  which  he 
bears  to  them  fur  their  tidelity.  In  195  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinuM,  who  was  president  of  the  Catechetical  School 
at  Alexandria,  advocated  Universalism  on  the  ground 
of  the  remedial  character  of  all  punishment.  His  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  school,  Origen  Adamantius,  famous 
alike  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  zeal,  taught  Universal- 
ism on  the  ground  of  the  ever-continuing  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  deep  mental  and  spiritual  anguish  occa- 
sioned by  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  until  it 
leads  to  repentance,  and  then  the  harmony  of  the  soul 
with  God.  Origen's  position,  abilities,  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence with  his  pupils,  and  with  the  Church  at  large, 
in  whose  behalf  he  became  a  voluminous  writer.  In 
addition  to  his  position  and  work  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria, he  also  had  care  for  several  years,  in  connection 
with  Pamphilius,  of  the  theolcigical  school  at  Caesarea, 
one  of  whose  distinguished  pu|)ils  was  the  celebrated 
(vregory  Thaumaturgus,  a  great  admirer  of  his  master's 
theories,  and  finally,  abont  A.D.  235,  his  strong  defender 
and  anient  eulogist*  Pamphilius,  and  Eusebius,  the 
Hrst  Church  historian,  also  defended  Origen's  doctrines 
from  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Western 
Church,  and  in  answering  the  complaint  that  he  denieil 
all  future  punishment  they  quote  from  his  writings  in 
contradiction  thereof,  not  only  his  positive  assurances 
of  future  and  severe  punishment,  but  his  equally  posi- 
tive assertion  that  such  correction  is  purifying  and  sal- 
utary. In  A.D.  364,  Titus,  bishop  of  liostra,  wrote  in 
advocacy  of  Universalism,  contending  that,  although 
there  are  torments  in  the  abyss  of  bell,  the}'  are  not 
eternal,  but  that  their  great  severity  will  lead  the  wick- 
ed to  repentance  and  so  to  salvation.  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  A.D.  330,  also  advocated  Universalism  on  the  same 
grounds.  Contemporary  with  him  was  the  justly  cel- 
ebrated defender  of  orthodoxy,  Didymus  the  Blind,  a 
successor  of  Origen  in  the  school  at  Alexandria,  and  a 
zealous  Universalist.  Prominent  among  his  schi>lars 
was  Jerome,  eminent  alike  for  his  abilities,  his  incon- 
sistencies, and  instability.  Universalism  as  taught  by 
Origen  is  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  Jerome  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  epistles,  and  in  his  letters.  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period,  was  also  an  advo- 
cate of  Universalism  on  Origen's  theor}%  Another  con- 
temporary, Diodorus,  a  teacher  of  great  repute  in  the 
school  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  also  a  Universalist,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  then 
general  prevalence  of  allegorical  interpretation,  strictly 
adhered  to  the  natural  import  of  the  text  in  his  many 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  He  defended  Uni- 
versalism on  the  ground  that  the  divine  mercy  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  effects  and  all  the  deserts  of  sin.  His  pu- 
pil and  successor  in  the  school,  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia, 
A.D.  420,  called  "the  crown  and  climax  of  the  school 
of  Antioch,"  and  by  the  Nestorians,  whose  sect  he  found- 
ed, *'tbe  Interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God,"  and  whose 
writings  were  text-books  in  the  schools  of  £asteni  Syr- 
ia, was  a  prominent  and  influential  Universalist.  His 
theory  was  that  sin  is  an  incidental  part  of  the  devel- 
opment and  education  of  the  human  race ;  that,  while 
some  are  more  involved  in  it  than  others,  God  will 
overrule  it  to  the  final  establishment  of  all  in  good. 
He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  liturgy  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  a  Church  which  at  one  time  equalled  in 
its  membership  the  combined  adherents  of  both  the 
Greek*  and  Latin  communions,  and  which  has  had  no 
rival  in  military  zeaL  In  the  addresses  and  prayers  of 
this  liturgy  Universalism  is  distinctly  avowed.    The- 


odoret,  A.D.  430,  bishop  of  Cyprus  in  Syria,  a  pupil  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  also  a  Univeraalis^t.,  boKl- 
ing  the  doctrine  on  the  theory  advocated  by  the  Anti- 
ochian  school. 

For  some  time  prior  to  this,  certain  opinions  of  Ori- 
gen on  pre-existence  and  on  the  salvation  of  the  devil 
had  been  in  dispute  and  pronounced  heretical  by  a 
synod ;  but  his  doctrine  of  the  universal  salvation  of 
the  human  race  had  not  been  involved  in  this  coodero- 
nation.  At  a  local  council  called  by  the  emperor  Jtv^ 
tinian  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  544,  Origen's  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation  was  declared  heretical.  Nine 
years  later  another  council  was  held  by  the  same  au- 
thority at  the  same  place,  when  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  Nestorians,  although  their  beii^  in 
Universalism  was  not  mentioned.  It  has  been  com- 
mon to  call  this  an  oecumenical  council,  but  without 
warrant  (see  the  action  of  the  Latin  Church  in  refusing 
to  recognise  it  or  to  send  a  legate  to  it).  Doderlein,  in 
his  Institutes  of  ChtHsfian  Theology,  after  quoting  the 
decree  of  Justinian  against  Origen,  says,  "  That  was 
not  the  belief  of  all,  and  in  proportion  as  any  one  was 
eminent  in  learning  in  Christian  antiquity,  the  more 
did  he  cherish  and  defend  the  hope  of  the  termination 
of  future  torments."  Drexelius,  in  his  defence  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  gives  this  testimony:  "That  God  should 
doom  the  apostate  angels  and  men  at  the  day  of  retri- 
bution to  etenial  torments  seemed  so  hard  and  incredi- 
ble a  doctrine  to  some  persons  that  even  Origen  him- 
self, who  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  leas 
famous  for  his  admirable  wit  and  excellent  learning, 
presumed  to  maintain  in  his  book  of  principles  thai 
both  the  devils  and  the  damned,  after  a  certain  period 
of  years,  the  fire  having  purged  or  cleansed  them  from 
their  pollutions,  should  be  restored  to  grace.  Augus- 
tine and  others  set  forth  his  error  and  condemned 
him  for  it^  But,  notwithstanding  their  oondemnaiion, 
this  error  has  found  a  great  many  in  the  worid  who 
have  given  it  a  kind  of  civil  reception.  The  Amfi, 
heretics  so  called,  dispersed  this  error  throughout  all 
Spain  under  various  interpretations."  Gieseler,  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  says,  "  The  belief  in  the  inalien- 
able cafiacity  of  improveroeiit  in  all  rational  beings,  and 
the  limited  duration  of  future  punishment,  was  so  gen- 
eral, even  in  the  West,  and  among  the  opponents  uf 
Origen,  that,  even  if  it  ma}'  not  be  said  to  have  arisen 
without  the  influence  of  Origen's  school,  it  had  become 
entirely  independent  of  his  system."  And  Augustine 
bears  this  testimony :  **  Some — nay,  very  many— from 
human  sympathy  commiserate  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  damned  and  their  perpetual  torture  without  in- 
termission, and  thus  do  not  believe  in  it;  not,  indeetl, 
by  opposing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  by  soflening  all 
the  severe  things  according  to  their  own  feelings,  and 
giving  a  milder  meaning  to  those  things  which  they 
think  are  said  in  them  more  terriblv  than  trulv.*^ 

Universalism  almost  wholly  disappeared  during  the 
period  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  although  there  are  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  it  even  in  the  mutilated  reconls 
which  the  papal  Church  has  permitted  to  descend  to 
us.  In  the  7th  century,  Maximus,  the  Greek  monk 
and  confessor,  taught  Universalism;  in  the  8th,  Clem- 
ent of  Ireland  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood  for 
teaching  that  when  Christ  descended  into  bell  be  re- 
stored all  the  damned ;  while  in  the  9th,  John  Scotua 
Erigena,  a  famous  philosopher  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  learned  of  the  court  of  France,  was  a  bold  de- 
fender of  Universalism.  In'tRe  11th  century,  the  Albi- 
genses  were,  according  to  papal  authorities,  Universal- 
ists;  in  the  12th,  Kaynold,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  in 
France,  was  charged  before  a  council  with  bidding 
**that  isdl  men  will  eventually  be  saved;"  in  the  18th, 
Solomon,  bishop  of  Bassorah,  discussed  the  question  of 
universal  salvation,  answering  it  in  the  affinnarive. 
The  Lollards  in  the  14th  century  taught  Universalism 
in  Bohemia  and  Austria;  and  at  the  same  period  a 
council  convened  by  Langman,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bnrVf  g^ave  judgment  against  Univerealism  as  one  of 
the  here:»ies  then  taught  in  that  province.  In  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  loth  century,  a  sect  called  **  Men  of  Un- 
derstanding" taught  Universalism  in  Flanders,  advo- 
cating it  on  the  ground  of  the  German  Mystics,  as  did 
Tauler  of  Strasburg,  and  John  Wessel,  who,  with  oth- 
ers, have  been  called  "the  Reformers  before  the  Ref- 
ormation," whose  writings  Luther  industriously  studied 
and  greatly  admired. 

2.  In  Mod&m  Times, — With  the  Reformation,  Uni- 
Teraaliam  made  a  fresh  appearance  early  in  the  16th 
century,  chiefly  among  some  of  the  Anabaptist  sects. 
The  seventeenth  article  of  the  Augustine  Confession, 
1530,  was  expressly  framed  to  **  condemn  the  Anabap- 
tista,  who  maintain  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  the 
punishments  of  the  damned  and  of  the  devils."  Denk, 
Hetzer,  and  Stanislaus  Pannonius  were  the  most  emi- 
nent defenders  of  Universalism  at  this  period.  Later 
in  the  century,  Samuel  Huber,  divinity  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  taught  Universalism,  it  is  alleged  by  Span- 
heim;  and  because,  says  Mosheim,  be  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  methods  of  teaching, "  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  office  and  go  into  exile."  Early  in  the 
17th  century,  Ernest  Sonner,  profe8s6r  of  philosophy  at 
Altorf,  published  "  a  theological  and  phrlusophical  dem- 
ooatration  that  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked 
would  aiigue,  not  the  justice,  bnt  the  injustice,  of  God." 
John  William  Petersen,  at  one  time  court  preacher  at 
Lutin,  and  subsequently  superintendent  at  Lunenberg, 
adopted  and  defended  Universalism  with  such  zeal 
that  be  was  cited  before  the  consistory,  and,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  renounce  his  convictions,  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  and  forced  into  private  life.  In  his 
retirement  he  wrote  and  published  three  folio  volumes 
oa  Universalism,  entitled  Musterion  Apokatattaseos 
Panidfi,  in  which  he  mentions  many  who  had  defended 
that  doctrine.  The  volumes  appeared  between  the 
years  1700  and  1710.  They  opened  a  century  of  spir- 
ited controversy,  of  which  Mosheim  says,  "The  points 
of  theology  which  had  been  controverted  in  the  17th 
century  were  destined  to  excite  keener  disputes  in  the 
]8ch,  such  *  as  the  eternity  ofhdl  iormentSj  and  the^nal 
resioratioH  of  all  intelligent  hemg$  to  order,  perfection, 
and  happiness.'"  Dietelmair,  an  opponent  of  Univer- 
salism, wrote  on  its  history  about  the  middle  of  this 
century.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  he  speaks  of  the 
^contests  which  raged  vehemently  enough  within  the 
very  bounds  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present"  Among 
the  defences  of  Universalism  contained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Petersen's  work  was  the  Eoerkuiing  Gospel^  at- 
tributed to  Paul  Siegvolk,  which  was  but  an  assumed 
name  of  George  KJein-Nicolai,  deposed  for  his  Univer- 
salism as  preacher  of  Friessdorf.  He  published  other 
works  in  defence  of  Universalism,  but  the  most  rapid 
and  lasting  popularity  belonged  to  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pei,  which  in  forty-five  years  passed  through  five  edi- 
tions in  Germany.  In  1726  John  Henry  Haug,  pro- 
fessor at  Strasbui^,  having  procured  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Christoph  Hochman,  Christian  Dippel,  Count 
De  Maroey,  and  others,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Berliburger  Bibely  an  entirely  new  translation 
and  commentary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  made 
themselves  familiar  with  all  the  writings  of  the  Mys- 
tics, and  in  their  great  work  taught  and  defended  Uni- 
reraaUsm  from  the  Mystical  standpoint  Their  work 
fills  eight  large  folio  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was 
published  in  1742.  Strofig  persecution  assailing  them, 
and  no  printer  being  willing  to  risk  his  office  in  doing 
their  work,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  own 
type  and  a  small  press.  When  the  Church  they  had 
established  was  at  last  broken  up  by  their  enemies,  the 
members  fled  to  America,  taking  their  press  with  them, 
and  it  was  set  up  by  ChriBtopher  Sower  in  Grerman- 
town,  Pa.  One  of  De  Marcey*s  intimate  friends  was 
<iefvfge  De  Benneville,  bom  of  French  parents  in  Lon- 
don in  1708.     Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 


commenced  preaching  in  France,  where  he  was  arrest- 
ed and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  reprieved  on  the  scaf- 
fold by  Louis  XV.  Making  his  way  into  Grermany,  he 
there  preached  Universalism  several  years,  and  then 
came  to  America.  In  1727  appeared  Ludvig  Gerhard's 
Complete  Sgetem  of  the  EverUisting  Gospel  of  the  RestO" 
ration  of  All  Things^  together  unih  the  Baseless  Opposite 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Damnation,  The  author  was  at 
one  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Rostock,  and  his  publication  called  forrh,  according  to 
Walch,  no  less  than  fourteen  volumes  in  reply.  Jung- 
Stilling,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  an  able 
defender  of  Christianity  against  German  rationalism, 
was  an  ardent  and  eminent  Universalist  Prof.  Tho- 
luck  wrote,  in  1885,  that  this  doctrine  "came  particular- 
ly into  notice  through  Jung-Stilling,  that  eminent  man 
who  was  a  particular  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God 
for  keeping  up  evangelical  truth  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  former  century,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  pa- 
tron to  that  doctrine."  During  the  present  century, 
Universalism  has  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany. 
Olshausen  says  of  it  that  it  "  has,  no  doubt,  a  deep  root 
in  noble  minds,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  heart-felt  de^ 
sire  for  a  perfect  harmony  of  the  creation."  Dr.  Dwight 
wrote  in  1829  *'  The  doctrine  of  the  etemitv  of  fut- 
ure  punishment  is  almost  universally  rejected."  Sim- 
ilar testimony  was  borne  by  Prof.  Sears  in  1884 :  "  The 
current  hypothesis  is  that  in  the  middle  state,  interven- 
ing between  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  righteous 
will  gradually  attain  to  perfection ;  and  that  to  all  the 
wicked,  whether  men  or  angels,  the  Giospel  will  be 
preached,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  accept  it  and 
be  restored." 

In  Switseriand  Universalism  was  advocated  in  the 
last  century  by  Marie  Huber,  whose  World  Unmasked 
was  translated  and  republished  both  in  England  and 
America.  In  1786  Ferdinand  Oliver  Petitpierre  pro- 
mulgated Universalism  in  a  work  entitled  Thoughts  on 
the  Divine  Goodness,  of  which  several  English  and  Amer- 
ican editions  have  been  published.  Lavater,  the  great 
physiognomist,  and  the  intimate  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Jung-Stilling,  was  a  Universalist  Later  J.  H.  D. 
Zschokke  advocated  Universalism  in  his  Stunden  der 
Andachff  the  favorite  book  with  the  late  prince  Albert, 
and  after  his  death  translated  into  English  by  request 
of  queen  Victoria  for  general  circulation  among  her 
subjects.  In  France,  in  the  last  century.  Rev.  Thomas 
Cuppe  wrote  in  defence  of  Universalism.  Later  in  the 
same  century,  Chais  de  Sourcesol  wrote  and  published 
in  its  defence.  In  the  present  century  the  Coquerels— 
father  and  sons  Athanase  and  ^tienne— have  advocated 
it  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.  In  Scotland  Rev. 
James  Purves  wrote  in  defence  of  the  doctrine,  and  es- 
tablished a  Universalist  society  about  1770 ;  Rev.  Neil 
Douglass  founded  another  about  1800 ;  and  within  twen- 
ty-five years  four  or  five  others  were  started,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Douglass  and  his 
successor.  Rev.  William  Worral.  These  societies  are 
either  disbanded  or  merged  in  the  Unitarian  churches, 
which  in  Scotland  are  all  Universalist  in  their  views  of 
destiny.  Prominent  among  the  Scotch  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalists  was  Dr.  T.  Southwood  Smith,  who  published, 
in  1816,  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Government,  a  book 
that  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Thomas 
Erskine,  recently  deceased,  was  also  an  able  writer  on 
Universalism.  At  present  there  are  a  few  distinctive 
Universalist  churches  and  a  convention  in  Scotland. 
In  Wales  Universalism  was  preached  as  early  as  1782. 
In  1783  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  who  had  been  educated  at 
lady  Huntingdon's  school,  became  a  Universalist  He 
subsequently  came  to  America,  and  after  being  the  suc- 
cessor of  Winchester  at  Philadelphia  for  about  eight 
years,  he  removed  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  was  the 
successor  of  Murray  for  forty-five  years. 

In  England  the  Protestants,  in  drawing  up*  their 
Forty -two  Articles  of  Religion,  in  1552,  cotidemned 
Universalism.    Ten  years  later,  when  the  convocation 
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revised  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Church,  the  number  of  arti- 
cles was  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  omitting,  among  others, 
the  one  condemning  Universalism.  Since  that  time 
Universalism  has  not  been  a  forbidden  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  has  been  advocated  and  defend- 
ed by  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  members  of  its  com- 
munion—such men  as  Dr.  Henry  More,  Sir  George  Stone- 
house,  Bp.  Thomas  Newton,  Dr.  David  Hartley,  Will- 
iam Whiston,  Dr.  Thomas  Buniet,  Revs.  Frederick  W. 
Kobertson,  Charles  Kingsley,  Stopfurd  Brooke,  and  can- 
on Farrar,  and  indirectly  by  archbishop  Tillotson.  The 
Presbyterian  Parliament  of  1648,  which  temporarily 
overthrew  Episcopacy,  i)assed  a  law  against  all  heresies, 
punishing  the  persistent  holders  of  some  with  death, 
and  of  others  with  imprisonment.  "  That  all  men  shall 
be  saved"  was  among  the  heresies  punishable  in  the 
.latter  manner.  This  law  was  not  long  operative,  for 
the  Independents,  headed  by  Cromwell,  soon  overthrew 
the  law-makers.  Gerard  Winstanley  published  a  work 
in  advocacy  of  Universalism  only  a  few  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  which  was  soon  followed  by  similar 
wurkd  from  his  pen.  William  Earbury  fearlessly  preach- 
ed Universalism.  Richard  Coppin  was  active  in  its  ad- 
vocacy, publbhing  largely  in  its  exposition  and  defence, 
and  was  several  times  trie<l  for  his  offence.  Samuel 
Richardson,  an  eminent  Baptist,  also  wrote  strongly  in 
its  behalf.  Sir  Henry  Vane  (the  younger),  member  of 
the  Parliament  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  and  in  1686  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  was  a  UniversalisL  Jeremy 
White,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains,  preached  Univer- 
salism, and  published  a  work  which  has  passed  through 
seve»U  editions.  Jane  Lead,  a  Mystic,  was  the  author 
of  several  Universalist  books.  Henry  Brooke,  a  literary 
writer,  avowed  his  belief  in  Universalism  in  his  Fool 
of  Quality^  and  in  a  poem  on  the  Messiah.  William 
Law,  author  of  the  Seriotu  Calif  declared  in  his  Let- 
terSf  "As  for  the  purification  of  all  human  nature,  I 
fully  believe  it,  either  in  this  world  or  some  after- 
ages."  The  English  literary  reviews  of  the  last  cen- 
tury contain  many  notices  of  works  in  defence  of  Uni- 
versalism. 

In  1760  James  Relly,  whohad  been  a  preacherin  White- 
field's  connection,  shocked  at  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
was  by  meditation  and  study  led  into  another  scheme 
of  redemption,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  which  may 
be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  with  him.  Accepting 
as  true  the  common  theory  that  all  men,  having  sinned 
in  Adam,  justly  incurreil  eternal  damnation,  and  that 
Christ  had  borne  this  infinite  guilt  and  punishment  in 
behalf  of  all  who  should  be  saved,  Relly  was  moved  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  ground  of  justice  in  such  a  scheme. 
The  divine  law  explicitly  declares  that "  the  soul  which 
sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  and  that  the  innocent  shall  not 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  How  could  a  transfer  of  human 
sin  and  penalty  to  Christ  be  consistent  with  that  law? 
How  could  it  be  reconciled  with  equity?  The  divine 
sovereignty,  without  regard  to  inherent  justice  in  the 
plan,  could  not  account  for  it ;  for  tbe  absoluteness  that 
could  set  justice  aside  might  just  as  easily,  and  more 
mercirully,  have  gone  straight  to  its  aim  by  remitting 
instead  of  transferring  sin  and  its  deserts.  To  say  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  merely  accepted  as  satisfac- 
faction  for  human  deserts,  only  reckoned  as  such,  by 
God's  sovereign  pleasure,  was  no  adequate  explanation, 
since  they  were  thus  only  a  fictitious,  not  a  real,  satis- 
faction ;  and,  further,  any  sufferings  whatsoever,  even 
those  of  a  man,  would  have  answered  just  as  well  as  an 
arbitrary  acceptance  of  the  coequal  of  God.  The  per- 
fect consistency  of  God's  procedure,  its  absolute  harmo- 
ny with  justice  and  equity,  Relly  found,  as  he  claimed, 
in  such  a  real  and  thorough  union  of  Christ  with  the 
human  race  as  made  their  acts  his,  and  his  theirs.  All 
men,  he  held,  were  really  in  Adam  and  sinned  in  him, 
not  by  a  fictitious  imputation,  but  by  actual  participa- 
tion; equally  so  are  aJl  men  in  the  second  Adam, "the 
head  of  every  man,"  and  he  is  as  justly  accountable  for 
what  they  do  as  is  the  head  in  the  natural  body  ac- 


countable for  tbe  deeds  of  all  the  members  united  to 
that  head.     Accordingly  Christ,  in  his  corporate  capac- 
ity, was  truly  guilty  of  the  offence  of  tbe  human  race, 
and  could  be,  as  he  actually  was,  justly  punished  for  it ; 
and  the  race,  because  of  this  union,  reidly  suffered  in 
him  all  the  penalty  wiiich  he  endured,  and  thus  fully^ 
satisfied  justice.     There  is  no  more  punishment,  there- 
fore, due  for  sin,  nor  any  further  occasion  for  declaring 
the  demands  of  the  law,  except  to  make  men  feel  their 
inability  to  obey,  and  thus  compel  them  to  an  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  Christ  the  head.     He  has  effecte<t  a 
complete  and  finished  justification  of  the  whole  worid. 
When  man  believes  this  he  is  freed  from  the  sense  of 
guilt,  freed  also  from  all  doubt  and  fear.     Until  he  be- 
lieves it  he  is,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  another,  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  unbelief  and  darkness,  the  only 
condemnation  now  possible  to  the  human  race.     In  il- 
lustration and  defence  of  this  theory,  Relly  wrote  and 
published  several  books,  preached  zealously  in  London 
and  vicinity,  and  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  me- 
tropolis.    After  his  death  in  1778,  two  societies  were 
formed  from  his  congregation;   but  both  have  now 
ceased  to  exist,  as  has  the  society  gathered  by  Win- 
chester about  1789,  and  the  Church  founded  by  David 
Thorn,  D.D.,  in  Liverpool  in  1825.     The  Uniurians  in 
England  are  all  believers  in  Universalism,  as  are  also 
many  of  the  Congregationalista. 

8.  In  America  Universalism  is  the  result  of  tbe  proc- 
lamation of  a  variety  of  theories,  some  of  them  at  a  very 
early  date,  all  resulting  in  <me  conclusion — tbe  final  ho- 
liness of  the  human  race.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  as  was  said 
above,  was  a  Universalist.  It  is  not  known  that  while 
in  America  he  made  any  public  avowal  of  that  belief; 
but  the  presumption  is  that  he  did  not  stand  alone.  In 
July,  1684,  Joseph  Gatchell,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was 
brought  before  the  Suflblk  County  Court  for  disooDrsing 
"  that  all  men  should  be  saved,"  and,  being  convicted, 
was  sentenced  "  to  the  pillory  and  to  have  bis  tongue 
drawn  forth  and  pierced  with  a  hot  iron."  I>r.  George 
De  Benneville,  also  mentioned  above,  came  to  America 
in  1741,  expressly  called  of  God,  as  be  believed,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  New  World.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  he  preached  in  varioiu  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Viiginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  He  was  not  an 
organizer,  but  simply  a  preacher,  and  quite  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  though  only  a  few  of  his  productions  were 
published.  For  several  years  he  was  welcnroed  to  the 
pulpits  of  the  **  Brethren"  (Dunkers).  It  wac  no  doubt 
at  his  suggestion  that  Siegvolk's  Everlattimg  Gospel  was 
translatied  into  English,  and  published  by  Cbristopher 
Sower,  printed,  probably,  on  the  identical  press  on  which 
the  Berieburffer  Bibel  had  been  struck  off.  This  edi- 
tion was  reviewed  by  Rev.  N.  Pomp,  a  German  minuter 
in  Philadelphia.  Alexander  Mack,  an  eminent  preach- 
er among  the  Dunkers,  replied  to  Pomp,  defending  Sieg- 
volk's views.  This  work  was  never  publtehed,  but  the 
MS.  is  still  preserved.  There  was  found  among  Dr.  De 
Benneville*s  papers,  after  his  death,  in  1798,  a  ComoMii- 
(ary  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  printed  in  German, 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  1808.  There  was  also  UftiversaiisM 
in  the  £piscopcU  Church,  Rev.  Richard  Clarke,  rector 
of  SU  Philip's  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1764  to  1769, 
was  a  pronounced  advocate  of  it;  as  was  Rev.  John  TV- 
ler,  rector  of  the  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  wrote 
a  work  in  its  defence,  which  was  pubUshed  by  some  one 
to  whom  he  had  loaned  his  MS.,  about  1787.  Some  of 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  were  believefs 
in  Universalism ;  among  them  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston  from  1747  to 
1766,  who  distinctly  avowed  his  belief  in  it  in  a  pub- 
lished Thanksgitfing  Sermon,  Dec.  9, 176i.  Dr.  Charles 
Chauncy,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  from 
1727  to  1787,  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1789!, 
which  was  reviewed  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Mather.  In  1784 
his  larger  work  The  Salvatum  of  All  Men  was  publish- 
ed, a  second  edition  following  in  1787.  Dr.  Jose|^ 
Huntington,  minister  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  fimn  1762  to 
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1794,  left  a  work  in  favor  of  Universalisiiif  entitled  Col- 
9mism  Improved,  which  was  published  in  179tt. 

(IL)  FormaL—lu  1770  John  Murray  (q.  v.),  who  had 
formerly  been  a  Methodist  in  Ireland  and  England,  but 
more  recently  a  convert  to  the  views  of  James  Reliy, 
came  to  America  and  commenced  the  proclamation  of 
Universalism  on  the  Rellyan  theory.  After  itinerating 
a  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Yir- 
ginia  to  Massachusetts,  he  made  his  home  in  Glouces- 
ter, Masa^  where,  in  1779,  he  organized  a  society  of  Uni- 
versalists,  under  the  name  of  **The  Independent  Chris- 
tian Church."  With  the  exceptitm  of  a  few  months 
spent  in  the  army,  as  chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bri- 
gade, he  ministered  to  the  society  in  Gloucester,  making 
occasional  missionary  tours  through  the  country  till 
1798,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  a  society  had 
beeo  formed  in  1785,  and  remained  there  as  its  pastor 
till  bis  death,  in  1815. 

In  1781  £lhanan  Winchester,  who  had  been  an  emi- 
nent Baptist  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  became  a  Uni- 
veraalist,  and  gathered  a  Universalist  society  in  that 
city,  w^ich  took  the  name  of  ^  Universal  Baptists."  As 
a  Baptist  his  views  were  moderately  Calvinistic,  if  not 
wholly  Arminian,  and  his  Universalism  differed  in  little 
or  nothing  from  the  present  so-called  evangelical  doc- 
trines, except  in  regard  to  the  duration  and  design  of 
future  punishment  and  the  tinal  restoration  of  all  lost 
men  and  angels.  Fifty  thousand  years,  which  would 
bring  in  the  great  jubilee,  was  the  extreme  limit  in  his 
theory  of  the  punishment  of  the  most  sinful.  Mr.  Win- 
chester itinerated  extensively,  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
Unas  and  north  to  Massachusetts.  Like  De  Benneville, 
he  was  fur  a  time  welcomed  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Dun- 
kers,  who,  from  their  first  coming  to  America  in  1719, 
have  been  believers  in  universal  restoration,  although, 
in  the  main,  holding  it  privately.  Some  of  their  preach- 
ers were  bold  in  its  advocacy;  and  it  was  proclaimed 
and  defended  in  several  of  their  published  works,  nota- 
bly so  by  James  Bolton,  who,  in  1798,  published  a  pam- 
phlet at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  in  which  he  censures  the  "  Breth- 
ren" for  not  giving  greater  publicity  to  it,  asserting 
that  ^the  German  BaptisU  (Dunkers)  all  believe  it.'* 
About  the  year  1785  the  Dunkers  became  alarmed  by 
the  preaching  of  some  persons,  now  unknown,  against 
future  punishment,  and  finally  took  action  that  cut  off 
J(»hn  Ham,  one  of  their  preachers  of  this  theory,  and 
his  followers  from  the  Church,  and  forbade  the  procla- 
mation of  Universalism  in  any  form.  In  1786  Mr.  Win- 
chester went  to  England,  where  he  preached  and  pub- 
li.<hed  books  in  defence  of  his  views  and  established  a 
society.  He  returned  to  America  in  1795  and  died  in 
1796. 

Contemporary  with  Murray  and  Winchester  was  Ca- 
leb Rich,  of  Massachusetts,  wito  gathered  a  Universalist 
siictety  in  the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Richmond.  Mr. 
Rich  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  many  of  the 
views  afterwards  more  fullv  elaborated  bv  Hosea  Bai- 
liiu,  and  probably  had  great  direct  influence  in  forming 
the  opinions  of  the  latter. 

In  New  Jersey  several  Baptist  preachers  and  their 
cnngregations  b^me  Universalists.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  was  a  congregation  of  Rellyan  Universalists,  and 
the  ^  Universal  Baptists'*  before  mentioned,  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  societies  had  been  organized  in  Bucks 
and  Washington  counties.  Rev.  Abel  Sarjent,  minister 
in  the  latter  locality,  organized  Universalist  churches 
on  the  basts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  in  op- 
poNtion  to  the  Trinity,  publishing  the  creed  of  those 
churches  in  the  Free  Univernil  Magazine^  edited  by 
him  in  1793-94.  Of  the  existence  of  these  churches 
the  Universalists  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
were  for  a  long  rime  ignorant.  Rellyanism  made  but 
little  progress,  Mr.  Murray  complaining  in  1787.  that  he 
knew  of  bat  one  public  advocate  of  Universalism  in 
America  who  fully  qrmpathized  with  him  in  his  views. 
This  was  the  Rev.  John  Tyler  before  mentioned. 

Bar.  Uoaea  Ballou  commenced  his  career  as  a  Uni- 


versalist preacher  in  1790.  Originally  a  Calvinistic 
Baptut,  he  was  a  Trinitarian  Universalist  unril  1795, 
when  he  avowed  his  belief  in  Unitarian  views  of  God 
and  Christ ;  and  in  1805  published  his  Treatise  on  Atone- 
merUj  in  which  he  combated  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  contending  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
were  for  the  reconciling,  not  of  God,  but  of  man,  and 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of 
mortality  was  confined  to  this  life,  and  that  if  punish- 
ment were  experienced  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  it 
would  be  for  sins  committed  there.  In  1818  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  there  is  no  sin  beyond  the  grave, 
and  consequently  no  punishment  after  death.  By  1880 
Mr.  Ballou's  views  were  quite  extensively  held  in  the 
denomination,  and  some  of  the  believers  in  future  limit- 
ed punishment  seceded  from  the  Universalist  Conven- 
tion and  established  the  denomination  of  Restoration- 
ists.  Although  this  secession  was  led  by  a  few  emi- 
nent men,  it  was  not  considered  expedient  nor  in  any 
sense  called  for  by  quite  as  many  and  as  emiuent  be- 
lievers in  future  retribution  who  remained  in  the  old 
organization.  *  The  position  of  these  latter  was  that 
Universalism  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  the  belief  in 
no  futurer  punishment,  nor  the  belief  in  a  brief  or  long- 
continued  retribution  hereafter;  but  the  belief  that  God 
would,  through  Christ,  in  bis  own  good  time,  **  restore 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness." 
As  there  had  never  been  entire  unity  of  sentiment  as  to 
the  time  when  this  result  would  be  reached,  but  had 
been  tolerance  of  opinion  on  that  as  on  other  differences, 
they  saw  no  occasion  for  a  division  on  account  of  pres- 
ent diflerences.  The  *'  Restorationist  Association*'  ex- 
isted about  eleven  years,  its  last  session  being  held  in 
1841,  at  which  time  the  publication  of  its  organ.  The 
Independent  Christian  Messenger^  ceased,  and  it  became 
extinct  as  a  sect.  Some  of  its  preachers  returned  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Universalist  Convention,  some  affili- 
ated with  the  Unitarians,  and  others  wholly  withdrew 
from  the  ministrv.  Mr.  Ballou  died  in  1852.  His  work 
and  memory  are  held  in  reverent  esteem  by  the  entire 
denomination,  and  by  none  more  ardently  than  by  the 
many  who  do  not  accept  his  theory  of  sin  and  retribu- 
tion.   See  Ballou. 

(III.)  Sources  of  History, — Ddderlein, /iM^*ttt/M>  Theo^ 
log,  Chiistiana  (1787),  ii,  199,  202 ;  Berti,  Bi-eviarium 
Hist,  EccL  cent,  viii-xii,  c  8;  Priestley,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  per.  xviii,  lect.  ix,  p.  136, 137 ;  Asse- 
mani,  Bibliofheca  OrientaUs,  III,  i,  823,  824;  Du  Pin, 
ICcd,  Hist,  vol.  xii,  ch.  viii,  p.  113,  115;  Mosheim,  EccL 
Hist,  cent  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii.  pt.  ii,  ch. 
i;  cent,  xviii,  sec  20;  Ballou,  Ancient  History  of  Uni- 
versalism (2d  ed.  1872) ;  Beecher,  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  Retribution ;  Dunstec,  Translation  of  Drexelin's  Con- 
siderations on  Eternity  (1710);  Davidson,  Translation  of 
Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  Hisfoty  {\Bi9)f 
i,  320,  321;  Augustini  Enchiridion-  ad  Laurentium,  c 
cxii;  Olshausen,  Comm.  on  Matt,  xO,  31,  82;  Law,  Col- 
lection of  Letters  (1762),  letter  xii,  p.  172;  Account  of 
the  Berleburger  Bible,  in  The  Universalist  (Boston,  Nov. 
8,  1878);  Whittemore,  J/ocfem  History  of  Universalism 
(ibid.  1860);  Dalcho,  Hist,ofthe  Prot,  Ep,  Ch,  in  South 
Carolina  (1820) ;  Eddy,  Papers  on  Universalist  Conven- 
tions and  Creeds,  in  Universalist  Quarterly,  1874-80; 
Thomas,  A  Century  of  Universalism ;  Edd}',  MS,  His- 
tory of  Universalism  in  Gloucester,  Mass,,  1774-1874; 
Whittemore,  Memoir  of  Hev,  Hosea  Bcdlou  (4  vols.) ; 
Life  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stacy  (autobiography) ;  Smith, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Universialism  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York, 

II.  Organization  and  Government, — Xih  the  eariy  his* 
tory  of  Universalism  in  America,  the  first  form  of  or- 
ganization was  simply  into  legal  societies;  afterwards 
into  churches  within  the  societies.  The  only  excepHon 
to  this  was,  commencing  with  1790,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Church  became  both  the  legal  organization 
and  the  religious  body  of  communicants.  Tbe-Univer- 
salists  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  the  first  to  orgauiase,  banded 
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themselTes  tx)gether  by  an  agreement  of  association  in 
1779,  which  they  changed  to  a  charter  of  compact  in 
1785,  and  were  incorporated  in  1792.  Memben  of  the 
society  and  their  property  being  seized  for  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  lirst  parish  in  Gloucester,  the  Univeisaluts 
entered  suits  in  the  courts  in  1783  to  establish  their 
right  to  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  any 
other  than  their  own  minister.  .  By  reason  of  various 
delays  and  appeals  the  case  did  not  reach  a  dual  tiects- 
ion  till  1786,  when  the  rights  of  the  Universalists  were 
established.  Meanwhile  congregations  and  societies 
gathered  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Rhode 
Island,  desiring  counsel  and  advice,  united  with  the  so- 
ciety in  Gloucester  in  holding  an  association  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1785.  The  charter  of  compact,  which  was 
the  basis  of  organization  in  Gloucester,  was  taken  to 
this  association,  and,  on  being  slightly  amended,  was 
recommended  to  the  societies  represented,  who  were  also 
requested  to  take  on  themselves  the  name  of  "  Indepen- 
dent Christian  Society,  commonly  called  Universalists;'* 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  each  other;  and  to 
meet  annually,  by  delegates,  for  conference.  The  legal , 
rights  secured  the  following  year  by  the  decision  of  the  | 
Gloucester  suit  seem  to  have  accomplished  all  that  the 
association  aimed«at,  and  no  session  was  held  after  1787. 
In  1790  the  congregations  organized  in  Philadelphia  by 
Murray  and  Winchester  became  one,  and,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  believers 
at  large,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention,  which  was  held 
in  May  of  that  year  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  a 
profession  of  faith  and  platform  of  government  for  the 
churches  was  drawn  up  and  recommended  to  all  the 
churches  for  their  adoption.  Five  churches  were  rep- 
resented in  this  convention,  and  seven  preachers  were 
in  attendance.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  conven- 
tion were  all  held  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  distance  from 
that  city  to  New  £ngland  was  so  great,  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  making  the  journey  were  then  so  numer- 
ous, that  in  1792  the  Universalists  of  Boston  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  organize  another  convention  fur 
the  Eastern  States.  This  convention  held  its  tin»t  ses- 
sion at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  179B,  and  adopted,  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Philadelphia  profession  and  platform,  and 
recommended  them  to  all  their  churches.  In  1802, 
churches  and  associations  of  churches  having  increased, 
and  a  diversity  of«  speculative  opinion  prevailing,  the 
New  England  convention  deemed  it  b«»t  to  unite,  if 
possible,  on  a  profession  of  faith,  and  to  establish  well- 
defined  rules  of  government,  ordination,  fellowship,  and 
discipline  for  the  use  of  that  body.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1803,  by  the  adoption  at  the  sessicm  held  in 
Winchester,  N.  U.,  of  such  definite  rules,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing Profession  of  Belief: 

"  Art.  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation  t>f  ihe  cliarncicr 
of  Qnd,  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final  destination  of 
mankind.  , 

"  An,  2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  G<>d,  whcwe  natnre 
is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  tlnally  restore  the  whole  family 
01  mankind  lo  holiness  and  happiness. 

**Art.8  We  believe  that  holiness  and  ime  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ouirht  to  \ye 
careful  to  main  tain  order  and  practice  good  works;  for 
these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unUi  men.'* 

This  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  present-  time. 
The  Philadelphia  convention  ceased  to  exist  in  1809; 
but  the  New  England  convention,  though  with  changes 
both  in  form  of  government  and  in  name,  has  continued 
to  the  present,  and  is  now  "  the  Uuiversalist  General 
Convention.'*  It  is  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  state  conventions,  ami  from  the  parishes 
and  churches  in  states  and  territories  where  no  state 
organization  exists.  Every  parisb»  to  be  counted  in  the 
basis  of  representation,  must  maintain  its  legal  existence 
and  support  public  worship;  and  every  minister  must 
be  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  unless 
disabled  by  age  or  sickness.  Preachers  and  parishes 
muat  aaoeut  to  the  Pfofessiua  of  Belief;  and  no  parish  i 


can  settle  a  minister  not  in  fellowship,  nor  can  a  miniB-  * 
ter  settle  over  a  parish  not  in  fellowship.  The  cooven> 
tion  establishes  uniform  rules  for  fellowship,  ordination, 
and  discipline,  and  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty  between  conventions,  or  between  cou- 
ventions  and  parishes,  or  ministers,  not  otherwise  set- 
tled by  subordinate  bodies;  btit  it  has  no  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  a  parish  in  the  settlement  or 
dismissal  of  a  minister  in  fellowship ;  uor  can  it,  under 
any  circumstances,  do  more  than  to  withdraw  fellow- 
ship from  those  who  are  convicted  of  offences.  State 
conventions  are  composed  of  minbters  in  fellowshi|>, 
and  of  delegates  from  parishes  and  churches.  They 
can  make  any  regulations  and  adopt  any  policy  not  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  General 
Convention;  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rule^ 
on  fellowship,  ordination,  and  discipline ;  and  raise  antl 
disburse  funds  for  local  missionary  work.  In  several 
states  associations  still  exist  composed  of  counties  or  of 
neighboring  parishes  extending  over  larger  territory : 
but,  under  the  present  laws,  these  have  no  ecclesiastical 
authoritv,  and  are  onlv  a  me<lium  of  local  conference 
and  encouragement  in  religious  growth.  Parishes  are 
local  legal  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  pn>(>- 
erty  and  conducting  the  business  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  worship.  Aside  from  a  required  ab- 
sent to  the  Profession  of  Faith,  and  their  obtaining  the 
fellowship  of  the  State  Convention,  or,  in  localities  where 
no  such  organization  cxibts,  the  direct  fellowship  of  the 
General  Convention,  all  parishes  are  Congregarional  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  are  subject  oiUy  to 
the  civil  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where  they  are 
located.  Churches,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  before  noted,  are  the  religious  organizations 
created  within  the  legal  parish.  In  them  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  are  administered ;  and  the  purpow 
of  their  existence  is  the  union  of  believers  aud  the 
quickening  and  increase  of  their  religious  life,  obedient 
to  the  command  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Sunday- 
schools  are  also  established  in  the  parishes,  and  are, 
while  independent  in  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
chiefly  watched  over  and  directed  by  the  Church. 

III.  Doctrines,  —  The  Winchester  Profession  (given 
above)  is  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  full  and  explicit 
statement  of  Ihe  belief  required  in  order  to  fellowship 
in  the  Uuiversalist  Church,  and  as  affording  the  great- 
est latitude  in  differences  on  all  minor  points.  But  a 
more  particular  statement  of  the  general  belief  of  Uni- 
versalists of  the  present  day  mhy  be  briefly  set  forth  as 
embracing  the  following  particulars : 

1.  Of  God, — That  he  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfecdona, 
the  Creator  and  Preser>'er  of  all  worlds,  and  of  all  the 
beings  that  inhabit  them ;  revealed  to  man  in  aU  that 
nature  teaches  of  wisdom  and  design;  in  conscience, 
which  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong;  and  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  bis  full  perfection 
in  Jesus  Christ.  That  it  is  fundamental  in  the  revela- 
tion through  Christ  that  God  is  the  Fathek-  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,  who  brought  men  into  being  with  a  fixed 
and  loving  purpose  that. their  existence  should  prove  a 
final  and  endless  blessing  to  them ;  and  that  while  he  ia 
strictly  just,  in  his  dealings  with  all,  he  never  loses  sight 
of  his  great  purpose  in  their  creation;  and  that,  with- 
out violation  of  their  moral  freedom,  he  will,  through 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Gospel,  subdue  and  win 
all  souls  to  holiness.  That  his  government,  lawa,  and 
purpose  are  the  same  in  all  worlds,  death  in  no  way  af- 
fecting his  attitude  towards  men ;  but  that  he  ia  to  be 
found  wherever  sought,  and  will  always  accept  and  for^ 
give  all  who  call  upon  him  in  sinceritv  and  truth. 

2.  Of  ChHat,—T\\ht  he  is  not  God,  but  God*s  highest 
and  only  perfect  representative,  sent  by  the  Father  not 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  God's  attitude  to  man,  but  of 
reconciling  man  to  God;  that  he  lived,  taught,  wrought 
miracles,  suffered,  died,  and  was  raised  from  the  dead 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  according  to  the  Scriptum ; 
that  he  ak)ue  can  lead  men  to  the  Fttberi  and  ia  the 
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only  perfect  way,  truth,  and  life  for  man ;  that  he  is 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost,  L  e.  in  all  places  and  under  ail  circum- 
stances, all  who  come  to  (rod  by  him ;  and  that  he  must 
reign  till  every  creature  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  confesses  him  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father,  and  Grod  is  all  in  alL 

Z,  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,— That  while  it  is  not  now  to 
be  expected  that  God's  Spirit  will,  as  in  apostolic  days, 
be  Doanifest  in  conferring  miraculous  power  on  believers, 
the  promise  of  its  assistance  is  still  fulHUed  in  the  souls 
of  believers,  to  whom  the  Spirit  comes  as  the  Comforter, 
and,  as  testified  to  by  the  apostle,  helps  their  infirmities, 
inspires  their  prayers,  and  pours  into  their  souls  the 
peace  of  (iod  which  padseth  all  understanding. 

4.  Of  .If  an, — That "  a  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of 
(iod;*'  and  that  whatever  tendencies  may  be  inherited, 
or  by  whatever  sins  man  may  defile  himiielf,  the  divine 
image  is  never  whi>ily  destroyed,  but  that  under  the 
care  of  the  appointed  refiner  and  purifier,  the  stains,  de- 
filement, and  dross  can  all  be  removed,  and  the  divine 
likeueas  be  manifest;  that  the  human  will,  which  con- 
sents to  sin,  can  also  determine  on  holiness,  aud  use  all 
the  means  appointed  for  its  attainment. 

5.  Of  Sin, — ^That  it  is  never  transferable,  but  consists 
in  personal  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  is  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  universe ;  that  no  necessity  for  it  is 
laid  on  any  mortal,  yet  that  it  is  incidental  to  the  career 
of  a  being  who  can  be  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and 
enticed,  aud  who  ia  created  with  the  ability  of  choosing 
good  and  evil. 

6.  OfRewardt  cmd  Punishments, — ^That  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  the  attainment  of  holiness,  piety,  and 
the  Christian  graces,  are  their  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward, and  are  manifest  in  the  soul's  consciousness  of 
nearness  to  God  and  of  approval  by  him ;  that  punish- 
meot  is  in  like  manner  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  aliena- 
tion, a  cloud  between  us  and  God,  the  burden  and  sor- 
row of  an  unreconciliation  and  enmity. '  That  while  the 
reward  is  intende<i  to  keep  us  in  love  with  obedience, 
the  punishment  is  designed  to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  an 
evil  and  bitter  thing  to  sin  against  God,  and  to  incline 
UA  to  repent  and  turn  to  our  peace,  possible  only  in  holi- 
ueiML 

7.  OfCorwenion. — ^Tbat  conversion,  regeneration,  the 
new  birth,  or  whatever  else  the  tuniing  from  sin  to 
holine«  may  be  called,  is  the  change  effected  in  the 
will  and  heart  of  man,  when,  wrought  upon  by  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  the  Gospel,  he  turns  from  his  sinful 
loves  and  ways,  and,  drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  seeks 
to  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  holiness  and  duty;  that 
while  the  commencement  of  such  a  change  must  of  ne- 
ceeslty  be  instantaneous,  it  is. only  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  that  it  is  completed. 

8.  OfSakfation, — That  salvation  is  deliverance  from 
the  practice  and  love  of  sin,  the  bringing  of  the  soul  out 
of  its  bondage  of  error  and  evil  into  the  liberty  of  obe- 
dience to  the  truth,  and  love  to  God  and  man;  that 
Christ  saves  when  he  turns  men  away  fn)m  iniquity, 
and  that  his  saving  work  will  not  be  completed  till  God's 
law  is  written  in  and  obeyed  by  every  heart. 

9.  Of  FortfiveneM, — ^That  the  forgiveness  which  God 
promises  to  all  who  confess  and  forsake  their  sins  is  the 
covering  of  past  offences  from  sight,  an<l  bringing  them 
no  more  to  remembrance  against  the  penitent;  and  that 
this  is  the  forgiveness  which  Jesus  teaches  us  that  we 
ought  to  exercise  towards  all  who  are  penitent  for  any 
wrong  which  they  have  done  to  us. 

10.  Of  ImmortaUty,-^'V\\at  God  has  implanted  in  all 
men  '*  the  power  of  an  endless  life ;"  and  that  what  is 
called  the  resurrection  is  not  simply  the  fitting  of  man 
with  a  spiritual  body,  but  also  his  rising  up  into  a  pro- 
gressive life.  That  death  effects  no  moral  change,  but 
that  in  many  respects  the  entrance  on  the  life  immor- 
tal must  work  a  change  on  man's  ignorance  and  error ; 
that  all  sensual  temptations,  peculiar  to  a  life  in  flesh 
and  blood,  will  be  absent  from  the  world  of  spirits ;  and 


that  whatever  discipline  any  may  need  for  past  offences,^ 
or  to  overcome  the  effects  of  sin  on  the  soul,  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  love,  and  will  be  efficacious  for  their  sal- 
vation. 

IV.  Usagts  and  Worship. — ^The  usages  of  the  Univer- 
salist  churches  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  other 
denominations  that  conduct  their  parish  affairs  on  In- 
dependent or  Congregational  principles.  The  following 
are  perhaps  peculiar : 

1.  OrdhuUion,  Transfer^  and  Discipline. — For  the  or- 
dination of  a  minister,  the  rule  is  for  the  parish  desiring 
that  ordination  may  be  conferred  to  make  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  convention  Committee  on  Fellowship,  Ordi- 
nation, and  Discipline,  who,  if  there  is  no  ground  for  ob- 
jection, give  permission  to  the  parish  to  call  a  council, 
consisting  of  ten  ordained  ministers  and  lay  delegates 
from  ten  parishes,  who,  on  assembling,  organize  by  the 
appointment  of  a  moderator  and  clerk,  and  pn>oeed  to 
an  examination  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  If  these  are  found  satisfactory,  the  request  for 
ordination  is  granted,  aud  the  parish  are  authorized  to 
hold  the  ordination  service  at  their  convenience,  which 
being  done,  the  clerk  of  the  council  forwards  to  the  con- 
vention committee  a  certified  statement  of  the  doings 
of  the  council,  and  of  the  fact  that  ordination  has  been 
conferred,  whereupon  the  committee  furnishes  the  new 
minister  with  a  certificate  of  his  ordination.  On  re- 
moving from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  state  convention  to 
another  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  minister's  duty  to  request  of 
the  convention  committee  in  the  state  where  he  has 
been  residing  a  letter  of  transfer,  which,  if  he  is  in  goo<l 
standing,  is  granted,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  convention  into  whose  bounds  he  is 
removing.  This  transfer  it  is  his  duty  to  present  to  the 
committee  of  that  convention^  who  thereupon  grant  him 
its  fellowship.  Should  a  minister  neglect  to  seek  such 
transfer,  he  is  subject  to  discipline  by  the  convention 
from  which  he  removed,  and  will  in  time  be  disfelluw- 
shipped  by  having  his  name  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
ministers.  A  minister  disfellowshippe<l  for  this  or  any 
other  cause  must,  if  he  desires  to  be  restored  to  fellow- 
ship, seek  his  restoration  from  the  convention  which 
punished  his  offence;  but  if  denied  restoration  there,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  General  Convention. 

2.  The  Dedication  of  Children, — When  John  Murray 
began  to  preach  in  America,  he  was  frequently  im|)or- 
tuned  by  parents  to  baptize  their  children;  but,  believ- 
ing that  adults  were  the  only  proper  subjects  for  Chris- 
tian baptism,  he  refused.  As,  however,  he  regardetl 
children  as  the  gift  of  God  and  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  he  felt  that  some  ceremonial  recognition  of  this 
fact  would  be  appropriate  and  salutary,  and  originate<l 
a  rite  which  be  called  the  *^  dedication  of  children." 
Either  in  the  church  or  elsewhere,  as  was  most  con- 
venient, parents  brought  their  children  to  him,  who,  if 
infants,  he  took  in  his  arms;  if  older  children,  they  stocMl 
by  his  side,  and  he,  placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head 
and  pronouncing  its  name,  declared  it  gratefully  re- 
ceived as  Gml's  gift,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  his 
loving  service,  pronouncing  on  it  the  blessing  which 
Moses  was  directed  to  command  Aanm  to  pronotmce  on 
the  children  of  Israel:  "The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee.  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  This  service  is  now 
very  generally  observed  among  Universalists,  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  June  being  set  apart  for  it,  and  desig- 
nated "Children's  Sunday."  It  is  customary  on  this 
occasion  to  decorate  toe  churches  with  flowers;  and  as 
no  very  general  objection  to  infant  baptism  now  exists 
among  Universalists,  baptism  is  in  most  cases  a  part  of 
the  ceremoniaL 

3.  Christmas,  Easter^  and  Afemorial. — Christmas  has 
always  been  a  day  of  special  notice  with  Universal- 
ists, and  of  late  £aster  is  appropriately  celebrated.  A 
Sunday  in  October  is  set  apart  in  most  Uuiversalist 
churches  as  Memorial  Sunday,  the  services  being  made 
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.appropriate  to  a  loving  remembrance  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  and  congregation  who  have  died  daring 
the  year.  On  this  day  the  churches  are  decorated  with 
fall  flowers  and  leaves. 

4.  Public  Worsh^, — ^The  public  worship  of  God  is 
conducted  by  Universalists  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  by  Protestants  generally.  It  consists  of  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  prayers,  singing,  and  sermon.  A  few 
churches  make  use  of  a  liturgy,  of  which  several  have 
been  prepared,  but  most  congregations  have  an  extem- 
pore service.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  ob- 
served in  all  Universalist  churches.  The  mode  of  the 
former  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate.  The  in- 
vitation to  the  latter  is  extended  to  all  who  may  feel  it 
to  be  either  a  duty  or  a  privilege  thus  to  remember  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Sundav-schools  and  conference  and 
prayer  meetings  are  regularly  held  in  most  of  the 
churches. 

V.  Statittica, — ^The  Universalists  have  one  General 
Convention  and  twenty-four  subordinate  conventions, 
the  latter  being  located  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Cana- 
da, and  Scotland.  Parish  organizations  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Dakota,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Man^land,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  total  number  of  parishes  is 
959,  with  which  42,500  families  are  connected;  733 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  37,825 ;  Sunday-schools, 
699 ;  teachers  and  pupils,  59,633 ;  church  edifices,  784 ; 
total  value  of  parish  property  above  indebtedness, 
$6,417,757;  ministers,  724;  licensed  lay  preachers,  9. 

The  General  Convention  is  incorporated  and  empow- 
ered to  *'  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  value  of 
#500,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  difTusion  of 
Christian  knowledge  by  means  of  missionaries,  publica- 
tions, and  other  agencies."  The  "  Murray  Centenary 
Fund,"  raised  in  1870,  and  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  John 
Murray,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  whose  coming  to 
America  was  then  observed,  amounted,  at  the  session 
of  the  convention  in  1879,  to  $121,794.54.  A  ''Minis- 
terial Relief  Fund,"  founded  by  the  bequest  of  the  late 
John  G.  Gunn,  amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $8077.94. 
The  "  Theological  Scholarship  Fund,"  consisting  of  re- 
turned scholarship  loans,  amounted  to  $5439.32.  The 
treasurer's  receipts  from  all  sources,  in  1879,  were 
$19,540.74.  The  income  of  the  Murray  Centenary 
Fund  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
the  circulation  of  denominational  literature,  and  in 
church  extension.  About  forty  theological  scholar- 
ships are  continued  in  force  each  year,  aggregating 
nearly  $6000.  These  are  expected  to  be  repaid,  with- 
out interest,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  benefici- 
aries after  graduation  and  settlement,  and  the  amounts 
thus  returned  are  invested,  the  income  to  be  appro- 
priated to  future  loans. 

Several  of  the  state  conventions  are  incorporated, 
and  in  a  few  of  them  permanent  funds  are  establishecl. 
Either  as  held  by  the  conventions  directly,  or  by  or- 
ganizations existing  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  funds,  the  incomes  of  which  arc  devoted 
to  missionary  work,  Sunday-school  aid,  and  ministerial 
relief,  is  $89,578.65. 

The  "  Woman's  Centenary  Association,"  now  incor- 
porated, was  organized  in  1869  to  assist  in  raising 
the  Murray  Centenary  Fund,  to  which  it  contributed 
$35,000.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  raised  about 
$120,000,  with  which  it  has  helped  colleges  and  schools, 
given  relief  to  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  ministers' 
widows,  started  a  Memorial  Chapel  at  Good  Luck,  N.  J., 
where  Murray  preached  his  first  sermon  in  America, 
and  supported  a  missionary  in  Scotland.  It  has  also 
put  in  circulation  3,000,000  pages  of  tracts,  besides  a 
large  number  of  denominational  books  and  papere. 


The  ''Universalist  Historical  Society*"  was  organized 
in  1884  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  history  and  condition  of  Universaliam, 
together  with  books  and  papers  having- reference  to  the 
same  subject.  It  has  a  library  of  over  2000  volames, 
now  at  Tufts  CoUege,  College  Hill,  Mass.  The  ooUee- 
tion  embraces  a  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  many  French  and  German 
works,  and  a  nearly  comjilete  line  of  modern  books  both 
for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  Universalism. 

VI.  Irutitutiona. — 1.  CoUegea,  Tkeolofficcd  SckooU,  and 
Academies, — There  are  four  colleges,  two  theological 
schools,  and  six  academies  under  the  auspices  and 
patronage  of  Universalists.  Jufts  College,  located  on 
College  Hill,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  in 
1852,  and  opened  for  students  in  1855.  Its  assets  are 
about  $900,000;  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  12; 
students,  62.  Lombard  University,  located  at  Gales- 
burg,  IlL,  was  incorporated  in  1852,  and  opened  for 
students  in  1855.  Assets,  $175,000;  professors  and 
teachers,  6;  students,  58.  St.  Lawrrence  University,  at 
Canton,  St  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  incorporated  in 
1856 ;  assets,  $234,350 ;  professors  and  teachers,  7 ;  stu- 
dents. 44.  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.,  was  incorporated 
in  1871;  assets,  $250,000;  professors  and  teachers,  10; 
students,  108.  St  Lawrence  Theological  School,  a  de- 
partment of  St.  Lawrence  University,  was  opened  in 
1857.  It  has  8  professors  and  24  students.  "Tufts  Di- 
vinity School,  a  department  of  Tufts  College,  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  has  4  professors  and  82  students. 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  established  at  Clinton,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  recently  removed  to  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  has  $100,000  assets,  10  teachers,  and  100  students. 
Westbrook  Seminar^',  Stevens  Plains,  Me.,  was  opened 
for  students  in  1834.  Its  assets  are  $100,000;  number 
of  teachers,  7 ;  of  students,  80.  Green  Mountain  Per- 
kins Academy,  at  South  Woodstock,  Vt,  was  opened  in 
1848;  assets,  $15,000;  teachers,  8;  students,  55.  God- 
dard  Seminary,  Barre,Vt,  was  opened  in  1863;  assets, 
$60,000;  teachers,  7;  students,  76.  Dean  Academy, 
at  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  in  1865;  assets, 
$240,000;  teachers,  8;  students,  70.  Mitchell  Semi- 
nar}%  at  Mitchellville,  la.,  was  opened  in  1872;  assets, 
$25,^)00 ;  teachers,  9 ;  students,  96.  Total  amount  in- 
vested by  the  twelve  educational  institutions,  $2,099,- 
850. 

2.  Publishing  House, — The  Universalist  Publishing 
House,  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  in 
1872.  Its  trustees  are  elected  by  the  state  conventions 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  net  assets  of  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  periodicals,  books,  plat«s,  etc.,  are  about 
$31,000.  The  number  of  volumes  which  it  has  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  it  owns  the  title  and  copyright,  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  also  issues  five  of  the  twelve 
periodicals  published  by  the  denomination. 

8.  Missions. — Missionary  work  is  performed  in  the 
bounds  of  the  several  state  conventions ;  in  some  di- 
rectly by  a^nts  or  superintendents  in  the  employ  of 
the  conventions,  in  others  by  means  of  local  associa- 
tions, and  in  still  others  by  the  voluntary  labors  of  the 
ministry.  The  only  foreign  mission  is  the  one  sosuin- 
ed  by  the  Woman's  Centenary  Association  in  Scotland. 

VII.  Literature. — American  Universalist  literature 
dates  from  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  SiegvoIk*a 
EveHasting  Gospel  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753.  William 
Pitt  Smith,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  published  a  small  book 
entitled  The  Universalist  in  1787.  Joseph  Young,  M.D., 
also  of  New  York,  wrote  and  published  Calcimsm  and 
Universalism  Conlrasted  in  1798.  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
chester's JHfilogues  on  Universal  Hestoratianj  published 
in  London  in  1788,  were  republished  in  Philadelphia  in 
1791.  A  Treatise  on  Atonement^  by  Rev.  Uosea  Ballou, 
was  published  in  1805.  Since  that  time  the  Univer- 
salist press  has  issued  hundreds  of  volumes.  Some  of 
the  more  prominent  in  the  various  departments  of  de- 
noroinatioual  literature  are, 
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L  In  Pckmica:  Smith,  On  DMnt  Goventment  f  Bal- 
four, Inquiries  into  the  Seripturcd  Import  of  the  Word* 
Skeol,  IladeSf  Tartanu,  and  Gekenna,  and  the  Words 
ScUan  and  Devil;  Disatstion  between  Ezra  StUee  Ely, 
IKD^  and  Rev,  Abel  C,  Thomas ;  Debate  between  Rev. 
David  Holmes  and  Ren.  J.  M,  A  uiiin ;  Kogen,  Pro  and 
Ctm  of  Universalism  i  Harruon,  il»an*i4»dn»M;  DiscuS' 
sittn  between  Rev.  E.  Manford  and  Rev.  J.  8.  Sweeney ; 
Thayer,  Origin  and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment;  Miner,  The  OkT  Fort*  Taken;  Sawyer, 
Endless  Punishment  in  the  Very  Words  of  its  Advocate*. 

iL  Doctrinal  and  Expository :  Ballou,  Lecture  Sermons 
and  Select  Sermons ;  Whittemote,.Yo/e«  on  the  Parables; 
Cobb,  Compend  of  Christian  Divinity ;  Thayer,  The  The- 
ology of  Universalism;  "WiUinmaony Rudiment*  ofTheo- 
Utgieal  Science  and  Philosophy  of  UniversaUsm ;  Steere, 
Footprints  Heavenward;  Mayo,  The  Balance^  or  Moral 
Arguments  for  Universalism;  Brooks,  Universalism  in 
lAfe  and  Doctrine ;  The  Latest  Word  of  Universalism, 
thirteen  esMys  by  thirteen  clerg^'men. 

iiL  Commentaries:  Manley,  Biblical  Review  (5  vols, 
on  the  Old  Test.) ;  Cobb,  ExpknuUory  Note*  and  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  the  New  Test. ;  Paige,  Commentary 
on  the  New  Test,  (except  the  book  of  Revelation),  6  vols. ; 
Whittemore,  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

iv.  Work*  in  Defence  of  Christianity :  Winchester, 
Rq>ly  to  Paine' s  Age  of  Reason;  Ballou, //et/fr^  in  De- 
fence of  Revelation ;  Pickering,  Lectures  on  Divine  ReV' 
elation;  Smith,  Causes  of  Infidelity  Removed;  Thayer, 
Christianity  against  Infidelity;  Willianuon,  An  Argu- 
ment for  Christianity  and  Sermons  for  the  Times  and 
Peopie, 

y.  PracHcal  Religion  and  Consolation :  Chapin,  Dis- 
courses on  the  LonTs  Prayer,  Lessons  of  Faith  and  Life, 
Hours  of  Communion,  The  Crown  of  Thorns;  Adams, 
The  Universalism  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Bacon,  The  Pas- 
tor's Bequest  (sermons) ;  Ballon,  Counsel  and  Encourage- 
ment (disoouraes  on  the  conduct  of  life) ;  Thomas,  The 
Gospel  Liturgy  (a  prayer-book  for  churches  and  fami- 
lies); Hanson,  Manna  (a  book  of  daily  worship) ;  Quim- 
by,  Heaven  our  House  (a  comfort  to  all  who  mouni) ; 
Thayer,  Over  the  River  (a  book  of  consolation  for  the 
rick,  the  dying,  and  the  bereaved). 

vi  History  and  Biography :  Ballou,  A  ncient  History 
of  Universalism  from  the  THme  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Reformation;  Whittemore,  Modem  History  of  Univer- 
salism from  the  Time  of  the  Reformation;  Thomas,  A 
Century  of  Universalism  in  Philadelphia  and  Neio  York; 
Smith,  Historical  Sketches  of  Universalism  in  the  State 
of  New  Fork;  Life  of  Rev.  John  Murray,  commenced 
by  himself  and  completed  by  his  wife ;  Stone,  Biography 
of  Rev,  Elhanan  Winchester;  Rogers,  Memoranda ;  Me- 
moir (antobtography)  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Sfacey;  Me- 
moirs of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  by  Maturin  M.  Ballou  (1 
vol),  and  by  Whittemore  (4  vols.) ;  Sawyer,  Memoir  of 
Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith;  Autobiography  of  Rev.  Abel  C. 
Thomas ;  Cook  [T.  D.],  Memoir  of  Rev,  James  M.  Cook; 
Bacon  [Mrs.  E.  A.],  Memoir  of  Rev.  IJmry  Bacon;  Ad- 
ams, Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Moore;  Gillette  and  Grosh, 
L}ft  of  Rev,  E.  M.  Wooley;  Adams,  Memoir  of  Thomas 
Whitiemore,  D.D, 

▼ii.  Periodioals:  The  first  Universalist  periodical  was 
probably  that  sUrted  by  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester,  in 
London,  England,  in  1787,  entitled  The  PhUadelphian 
Magazine.  It  was  oontinned  several  years  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam Yidler,  and  finally  merged  in  the  Monthly  Reposi^ 
tory.  The  first  Amerioan  Universallst  periodical  was 
The  Free  Universallst  Magazine,  published  in  New 
Vork  and  Baltimore  by  Rev.  Abel  Sarjent  (1798-94). 
Rev.  John  Murray*s  friends  published  in  BiMton  two 
Volumes  of  a  small  magazine  called  The  Berean,  coro> 
menced  in  1802.  Several  others  followed,  and  Arom 
fimt  to  last  a  great  many  have  been  put  before  the 
public 

The  periodical  publications  at  present  are  the  follow* 
'ng:  Weekly  papers,  seven,  via.  The  Christian  Leader 
(woceaaor  to  the  UmversaUst  Magasiine^  started  in  Boa- 1 


ton  in  1819,  and  the  Utiea  Magazine,  commenced  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1827),  published  by  the  Universalist 
Publishing  House,  Boston,  G.  H.  Emerson, DJ>.,  editor; 
the  Star  in  the  West,  established  in  1827,  published  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  J.  S.  Cantwell,  D.D.,  editor;  the  Gos- 
pel Banner,  started  in  1836,  published  at  Augusta,  Me., 
G.  W.  Quimby,  D.D.,  editor;  the  New  Covenant,  com- 
menced in  1847,  published  at  Chicago,  IIL,  edited  by  J. 
W.  Hanson,  D.D. ;  the  New  Religion,  published  at  Nor- 
way, Me.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Seitz  editor;  the  Atlanta  Univer- 
salist,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bowman  editor;  and 
The  Myrtle,  an  illustrated  Sunday-school  paper,  issued 
by  the  Universallst  Publishing  House,  Mrs.  E.M.  Bruce 
editor.  There  are  two  papers  published  once  in  two 
weeks  —  the  Unwersalist  Herald,  at  Notasulga,  Ala., 
edited  by  Rev.  John  C.  Burrus ;  and  the  Guiding  Stary 
an  illustrated  Sunday-school  paper,  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Soiile  editor.  The  Sunday-school 
Helper,  devoted  to  Sabbath-school  teaching,  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Universallst  Publishing  House,  edited 
by  Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest.  Manford's  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  1857,  is  published  monthly  at  Chicago,  111., 
Rev.  £.  Manford  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Manford  editors.  The 
Universaiist  Quarterly,  commenced  in  1844,  is  issued  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  by  the  Universaiist 
Publishing  House,  edited  by  T.  R  Thayer,  D.D.  The 
Univers<dist  Register,  a  statistical  year-book,  has  been 
issued  regularly  since  1836 ;  published  by  the  Univer- 
saiist Publishing  House,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  P. 
Skinner.     (R.  £.) 

Universality  of  Grace,  a  doctrine  introduced 
into  the  French  Reformed  theology,  under  the  influence 
of  John  Cameron,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centur^^ 
and  advocated  by  Amyraldus  (Amyraut),  PlacsMis,  and 
Pajon.  Cameron  himself  taught  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  passive  obedience  alone,  and  advocated  the 
hypothetic  universalism  of  divine  grace,  which  was 
more  fuUy  developed  by  Amyraut.  ^*  The  peculiarity 
of  Amyraldism,**  says  Schweizer, "  is  in  the  combination 
of  real  particularism  with  a  merely  ideal  universalism." 
See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doct.  ii,  180, 275.    See  Atonb- 

MKNT. 

Universals,  a  term  used  in  philosophical  langnage, 
and  divided  into  three  cUsses,  viz. : 

1.  Metaphysical,  or  ^  universalia  ante  rem,"  denoting 
those  archetypal  forms  according  to  which  all  things 
were  created.  As  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  fur- 
nishing the  patterns  of  the  divine  working,  these  may 
be  said  to  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

2.  Physical,  or  "  universalia  in  re,**  by  which  are  meant 
certain  common  natures  which,  one  in  themselves,  are 
diffused  over  or  shared  in  by  many— as  rationality  in 
men. 

8.  Logical,  or  "  universalia  post  rem,"  denoting  gen- 
eral notions  framed  by  the  human  intellect,  and  predi- 
cated of  many  things  on  the  ground  of  their  possessing 
common  properties — as  tree,  which  may  be  predicated 
of  the  oak,  maple,  birch,  willow,  etc. 

In  ancient  philosophy  the  universals  were  called  pred* 
icables,  and  were  arranged  in  five  classes,  genus,  ipecieSf 
differentia,  proprium,  and  acciden*. 

In  the  system  of  Aquinas  universals  are  thus  treat- 
ed:  1.  i4  parte  mentis,  or  a  parte  inteUectus,  involve  the 
theory  that  universals  are  mental  only — subjective.  2. 
A  parte  rei  involve  the  theory  that  universals  corre- 
spond with  objective  things.  See  Krauth  and  Fleming, 
Vocab.  of  Phil.  Science,  s.  v. 

Universe,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Porter  {Human  Intel" 
leet,  p.  646),  is  the  collective  whole,  the  totality  of  be- 
ing as  a  unit ;  the  world,  in  its  philosophical  or  univer- 
sal sense.     For  its  origin,  see  Ckkation  ;  World. 

University,  a  universal  school;  an  assembly  of 
students  of  all  countries,  students  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  in  one  general  society,  having  their  own  seal 
and  plaoe  of  business,  Camden  says  the  term  was  gen<< 
entlly  used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  (of  England).  I>ur- 
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Itig  the  12th  century  there  were  several  eminent  uni- 
versities in  Europe.  Spain  and  Germany  had  univer- 
sicies  of  schools  where  the  students  formed  part  of  the 
cor|)oration.  Paris  and  England  had  universities  of 
masters  only;  some  in  (jrerraany  and  France  were  of 
either  kind.     See  Oollegk. 

Unkno^vvn  God  (dyvuKTroc  ^€"C»  A.  V.  unfortu- 
nately "  the  unknown  God,"  instead  of  "  an  unknown 
God"),  the  inscription  observed  by  Paul  on  some  site 
consecrated  to  a  deity  whose  name  had  been  lost — a  fact 
which  he  ingeniously  adduces  in  his  speech  before  the 
citizens  to  show  their  scrupulousness,  and  to  lead  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (Acts  xvii,  23).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  spot  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  as  some  commentators  have  imagined. 
Sec  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  /ftdex  Pjv- 
ffj-amtnatum,  p, S2.    See  Altar;  Athens. 

Uuknown  Tongue  (1  Cor.  xiv,  2,  4,  13,  14, 19, 
27)  is  a  gloss  of  the  A.y. ;  for  the  Greek  has  simply 
■yXuJatra,  a  tongue,  obviously  meaning  a  different  livhig 
language  from  that  ordinarily  employed  by  the  s^ieaker 
(yXw^rcra  trkpa,  Mark  xvi,  17 ;  Acts  ii,  4).  Others  un- 
derstand an  ecstatic  utterance  of  abrupt,  incoherent,  and 
unintelligible  expressions  which  needed  an  interpreter. 
See  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
fframnuUumj  p.  73.     See  Spiritual  Gifts. 

Unlearned  {aypofifiarog^  unlettered.  Acts  iv,  13; 
cifia^fiQf  uninstructed,  2  Pet.  iii.  16;  aTraiSfVTOi,  un- 
tutored, 2  Tim.  ii,  23 ;  iiiii»rjjg,  private,  1  Cor.  xiv,  16, 23, 
24;  •*  ignorant,"  Acts  iv,  13 ;  "  rude,"  2  Cor.  xi,  6).  In 
Acts  iv,  13,  the  Jewish  literati  apply  the  term  to  Peter 
and  John,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  asked,  with 
regard  to  our  Lord  himself,  "  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,  having  never  learned"  (John  vii,  15).  In  nei- 
ther case  did  they  mean  to  say  that  they  had  been  al- 
tt»guther  without  the  benefits  of  the  common  education, 
which  consisted  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  books :  but  that  they  were 
not  learned  men,  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  any  of  the 
great  doctors  of  the  law,  and  had  not  been  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  and  refinements  of  their  peculiar  learn- 
ing and  literature.  An  apostle  also  uses  it  to  describe 
those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  mind  of  God 
and  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit  (2  Pet.  iii,  16).  The  ^*  un- 
learned questions"  mentioned  by  Paul  are  those  which 
do  not  tend  to  edification  in  sound  and  substantial  re- 
ligious knowledge.     See  Education. 

Unleavened  Bread  (HK^,  dZvfioii),  bread  baked 
from  nnfermented  dough.  The  Hebrews  early  knew 
the  art  of  raising  bread  by  means  of  leaven  ("^Kb, 
Vpn,  Zvfiti ;  on  the  various  ancient  kinds  of  this  see 
Pliny,  xviii,  26)  prepared  from  the  dregs  or  yeast  of 
wine,  or  from  a  mixture  of  fiour  and  water,  which  spon- 
taneously ferments  if  allowed  to  stand,  and  which  may, 
either  moist  or  dried,  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
period  for  this  purpose  (Mishna,  Pesach^  iii,  1 ;  Challa, 
1,7;  comp.  Harmer,  Ob»err,  iii,  65).  Sometimes  they 
baked  bread  without  being  leavened,  especially  when  in 
past«  ((ven.  xix,  8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  x xviii,  24),  as 
the  modem  Bedawin  regularly  do  (Arvieux,  iii,  227). 
This  was  formally  presented  for  the  paschal  cakes 
(nisp,  Exod.  xii,  8, 15, 20;  xiii,  3,  6  sq.),  and  this  fact 
became-  a  symbol  of  the  festival  which  thence  was  pop- 
ularly designated  as  ''  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread." 
See  PAStiovBK.  In  fact,  the  Jews  were  expressly  pro- 
hibiteil  from  all  use  of  leaven  during  the  seven  days  of 
its  continuance,  and  even  from  having  any  leaven  in 
their  houses  for  all  that  time  (Exod.  xii,  19;  xiii,  7; 
oomp.  I  Cor.  V,  7);  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
and  carefully  remove  all  traces  of  it  on  the  eve  of  the 
14th  of  Ntsan  (see  Petach,  i-iii;  Schottgon,  ffor,  I/ebr, 
i,  698).  They  usually  burned  it  {Pesach,  ii,  1),  bur  not 
in  an  oven ;  and  were  so  scrupulous  as  not  even  to  allow 
domestic  animals  to  eat  it  during  that  period  {ibid,). 
The  sacrificial  cakes  of  the  meat-offering  were  also  re- 


quired to  contain  no  leaven  (Exod.  xxix,  2 ;  Lev.  ii, 
11;  Numb,  vi,  15, 19;  comp.  Amos  iv,  5;  Mishna,  Me-- 
nac,  v,  1 ;  Pesach,  i,  5 ;  see  Otho,  Lex.  Ralb,  p.  227 :  a 
similar  usage  prevailed  in  the  Roman  ritual ;  see  Plu- 
tarch, Qucest,  Ronu  109 ;  comp.  Casaubon,  on  Pers.  Sat. 
i);  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pentecostai  loaves,  which 
represented  the  usual  food  of  men,  were  leavened  (Lev. 
xxiii,  17).  Also  the  cakes  which  «erved  as  a  basi^ 
(perhaps  by  way  of  platter)  for  the  thank-offering  were 
baked  with  leaven  (Lev.  vii,  18). — Winer.  See  Bbk.\d  ; 
Leavkn. 

Un'nl  (Heb.  Unni',  "^Sr  [but  text  in  Neh.  Unno\ 
iS^],  according  to  Gesen.  for  HST^  \depreMed'\,  but  ac- 
cording to  Fttrst  for  njS3?  [^Urmiah, heard  of  Jekovak']^ 
SepL  variously,  'Qvi  v.  r.  'Avi,  'lawi,  etc;  Vulg.  Am^ 
JJanni),  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  One  of  the  relatives  of  Heman  who  were  appoint- 
e<l  door-keepers  and  muKicians  to  the  tabernacle  by  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xv,  18, 20).    B.C.  1043. 

2.  One  of  those  appointed  to  a  similar  service  on  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii,  9).     B.C.  535. 

Unni,  an  archbishop  of  the  10th  centur}'  who  made 
a  missionary  tour  into  Denmark,  and  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  Christianity  throughout  the  kingdom. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  Harald,  son  of  king  GunD,and 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  although  the  king  him- 
self remained  a  pagan.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
iii,  288. 

UnnXfer,  a  very  common  fnneral  title  of  Otirit 

(q.  v.),  signifying  the  "  Good  Being." 

Unpardonable  Bin,  or  **Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Matt,  xii,  31,  32,  and  parallels),  appears  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  been  the  ascription  of  the  benefi- 
cent miracles  of  Jesus  to  Satanic  power;  and  it  seems 
to  be  unpardonable  because  it  argued  such  an  utter  per- 
version of  moral  sense  as  to  place  the  person  capable  of 
it  beyond  the  pn)vince  of  divine  grace.  Similar  cases 
of  spiritual  hardening  or  judicial  blinding  are  elsewhere 
referred  to  in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv,  18,  19;  Hcb.  vi,  6). 
See  the  I^tin  monographs  on  the  subject  by  Deutsch- 
mann  (yitab.  1668),  Heidegger  (Tig.  1675),  Fastenau 
(Hal.  1751),  and  others  cited  by  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p. 
152.     See  Blasphemy;  Sin. 

Unselt,  Samuel  Frikdrich,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1742  at  Dantzic.  He 
studied  theology  at  Jjcipeic,  where  his  acquaintance 
with  Gellert  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  him.  From 
Leipsic  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  St.  Mary's.  For  twelve  years  he 
labored  as  a  teacher,  when  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
Praust,  not  far  from  Dantzic.  A'few  years  later  he  was 
called  to  Guttland,  where  he  died,  May  1,  1790.  He 
wrote,  Dissertatio  de  Natura  Conrersionis  (Gedani, 
1763): — IHstert.de  Locorum  Veferis  Tettamewti  in  A'orri 
Accommodatione  Orthodoxa  (Lips.  1766).  See  Doring, 
Deutsche  Kanzelrtdner,  p.  552  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Unterberger,  Ignatius,  a  German  painter,  was 
bom  at  Karales,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1744.  After  acquiring 
the  elements  of  design  from  his  father,  he  went  to  Rome, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  studied  with  a  brother.  In 
1776  be  settled  at  Vienna,  and  became  the  favorite 
painter  of  the  minister  Kaunitz.  He  died  in  1797. 
Among  his  principal  works  are,  the  Descent  of  the  iJofy 
Spirit,  in  the  principal  church  of  Kbnigegriitz ;  ami 
Peace  and  Love,  represented  by  a  young  girl  caressing 
a  lamb.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Un^-in,  William  Jordaiv,  LL.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  bom  at  Great  Oiggeshall,  Easex, 
Nov.  29,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Totteridge;  pn!>- 
pared  for  the  ministry  at  Rothwell,  Highbury  Gnllege, 
entering  in  1830,  and  (ilasgow  University,  which  he 
entered  in  1833,  and  where  he  graduated  in  183&,  tak- 
ing the  two  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  On 
leaving  Glasgow  he  became  pastor  of  Cutting  Lane 
(now  Beaumont)  Chapel,  Wuodbridge;  and  in  1842  min- 
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tster  of  the  Independent  Congregation,  St  Heliere,  Jer- 
sey. In  both  spheres  of  labor  he  adorned  his  profession 
by  the  con«stency  of  his  life,  and  benetited  his  people 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  preaching.  Being  eminently 
fitted  by  his  attainments  and  predilections  for  educa- 
tional work,  h^  was,  in  1848,  appointed  by  the  Congre- 
gatiunalists  principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  first 
established  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  afterwards  removed 
tu  Horoerton  College.  In  these  two  places,  with  quiet 
industry,  unflagging  zeal,  conscientious  attachment  to 
Congregational  principles,  and  fervent  devotion  to  the 
Charch,  he  labored  until  1875,  when  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  favorite  employment. 
Numerous  works  useful  for  elementary  schools  proceeded 
from  bis  pen ;  also  an  able  letter  on  Eductition  the  Work 
of  the  PeojUe,  Dr.  Unwin  was  remarkable  for  his  con- 
8cientiou:itness,  mtegrity,  his  vigorous  mind,  accurate 
scholarship,  firm  purpose,  and  domestic  affections.  He 
died  in  1877.  See  EvmigtUcal  Afagazine,  April,  1877, 
p.  223. 

Unwritten  Word.  ''That  authority  to  which 
the  Romish  Church  could  lay  no  claim  from  the  purity 
of  its  members  it  endeavored  to  support  during  the 
Dark  Ages  by  its  arrogant  pretensions.  The  Scriptures, 
even  in  the  Latin  version,  had  long  become  a  sealed 
book  to  the  people ;  and  the  Roman  see,  in  proportion 
as  it  extended  its  supremacy,  discouraged  or  proscribed 
the  use  of  such  vernacular  versions  as  existed.  This  it 
did,  not  lest  the  ignorant  and  half-informed  should  mis- 
take the  sense  of  Scripture,  nor  lest  the  presumptuous 
and  the  perverse  should  deduce  new  errors  in  doctrine, 
and  more  fatal  consequences  in  practice,  from  its  dis- 
tf>rted  language,  but  in  the  secret  and  sure  conscious- 
ness that  what  was  now  taught  as  Christianity  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  written  SVord  of  God.  In  mainte- 
nance of  the  dominant  system,  tradition,  or  the  unwrit^ 
ten  Woni,  was  set  up.  This  had  been  the  artifice  of 
some  of  the  earliest  heretics,  who,  when  they  were 
charged  with  holding  doctrines  not  according  to  Script- 
ure, affirmed  that  some  things  had  been  revealed  which 
were  not  committed  to  writing,  but  were  orally  trBn»> 
mitted  down.  The  Pharisees  before  them  pleaded  the 
same  supposititious  authority  for  the  formalities  which 
they  added  to  the  law,  and  by  which  they  sometimes 
superseded  it,  *  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect,* 
as  our  Saviour  himself  reproached  them.  Upon  this 
ground  the  Romish  clergy  justified  all  the  devices  of 
man's  imagination  with  which  they  had  corrupted  the 
ritual  and  the  faith  of  tlie  Western  Church*'  (Southey, 
Book  of  the  Church),     See  Tradition. 

TTnzia,  a  surname  of  Jmo  in  Roman  mythology, 
was  the  goddess  of  aiiointing.  The  young  women  in 
Rome  are  said  to  have  anointed  the  diwrs  of  their  fut- 
ure dwellings  with  salve  before  entering  them,  in  order 
that  nothing  evil  should  enter  their  house.  From  this, 
JuaOf  the  directress  of  marriages,  received  the  above 
name. 

Unxer,  Joiiann  August,  a  German  physician,  born 
April  29, 1727,  and  died  April  2, 1799,  was  distinguished 
by  his  works  on  physiological  and  psychological  sub- 
jects, among  which  may  be  mentioned,  A  New  DoctHne 
ctmcerrmtg  the  Mowments  of  the  Soul  and  the  Imaffina' 
turn: — Thoughts  on  Sleep  and  Dreams: — On  the  Sensi- 
tive Faculties  of  Animated  Bodies: — The  Physiology  of 
A  mmated  Nature : — and  Physiological  Researches  (1727- 
99).     See  Hoefer,  Nouc,  Biog,  Gensrale,  s.  v. 

npanishad  (from  upa,  << beneath"  or  ''near;**  nt, 
"  in  ;**  and  sad, "  to  sit")  is  the  name  of  those  Sanscrit 
works  belonging  to  the  Yedic  literature  which  contain 
the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Hindi^s  on  the  nature  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  its  relation  to  the  human  soul,  and  the 
process  of  creation.  The  object  of  the  Upanishads  is  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  lieiief  in  one  Supreme  Spirit ; 
to  show  that  this  Supreme  Spirit  is  the  creator  of  the 
world;  that  the  world  has  no  reality  if  thought  of  be- 
•icles  Brahman;  and  that  the  human  soul  is  identical  in 


nature  with  that  same  Spirit  whence  it  emanates.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  inspired  writings.  See  MUllcr,  Hitt, 
ofAnc,  Sanscrit  Lit,;  Muir,  Origiwtl  Sanscrit  Texts. 

Upfold,  GicoRQK,  M.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bora  at  Shemley  Green, 
near  Gulford,  England,  May  7,  1796.  He  came  to 
America  in  1802,  and  settled  at  Albany*,  N.  Y.  In 
1814  he  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady.  In 
1816  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  New  York,  ami  com^ 
menced  practice  in  Albany  soon  after.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  or- 
dained minister  in  1818.  He  was  minister  at  Lansing- 
burg,  N.Y.,  from  1818  to  1820;  rector  of  St.  Lake's,  New 
York  city,  from  1820  to  1828,  and  a  portion  of  this  time 
(1821-25)  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church;  rector 
of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  dtyt  from  1828  to 
1881 ;  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.,  from 
1832  to  1860 ;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana  in 
1849.     He  died  at  Indianapolis,  Aug.  26, 1872. 

Upham,  Charles  'Wentv^orth,  an  American 
author  and  Unitarian  minister,  was  born  in  St.  John's, 
N.  B.,  May  4,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Harvanl  College 
in  1821,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1824, 
and  was  colleague  of  Dr.  Prince,  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Salem,  from  1824  to  1844.  He  then 
left  the  profession  on  account  of  bronchial  weakness, 
and  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He  edited  the  Chris- 
tian Register^  travelled  as  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  was  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1849,  of  the  State  Senate 
from  1850  to  1851,  was  mayor  of  Salem  in  1852,  member 
of  the  National  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  from 
1854  to  1855,  State  senator  in  1858,  and  representative 
from  1859  to  1860.  He  died  at  Salem,  June  15, 1875. 
He  wrote,  Letters  on  the  lA^gos  (1828) : — Prophecy  as  an 
Evidence  of  ChriUianify  (1835):  —  Lectures  on  Witc/t- 
crajlf  comprising  a  History  of  the  Salem  Delusion  of 
1692  (1881 ;  enlarged  ed.  1867,  2  vols.  Svo):— Life  of 
Sir  I/emy  Vane  (in  Sparks's  Amer,  Biog.  1885) : — Life 
of  John  C.  Frenwnt  (1856): — Memoirs  ^Francis  Pea- 
body  (1869) :—/.»/«  of  Timothy  Pickering  (1867-72). 

Upham,  Thomas  Cognvrell,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can divine  and  author,  was  Jx>rn  at  Deerfield,  N.  H., 
Jan.  30,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1818,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1821, 
when  he  became  assistant  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the 
seminary,  and  translated  Jahn's  Biblical  A  rch<Bology. 
In  1823  he  became  associate  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,and  in  1825  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  1867.  He  died  in 
New  York,  April  2,  1872.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned.  Manual  of  Peace  (1830) : — Elements 
of  Mental  Philosophy  (1839, 2  vols. ;  abridged  ed.  1864) : 
— OuHines  of  Disordered  Mental  Action  (1840): — Life 
and  Religious  Experience  of  Madame  Guyon  (1847): — 
Life  of  Faith  (1848)  -.—Principles  of  the  Interior  or  Hid- 
den Life  (eod.)  '.—Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  WUl  (^l»bO):— Treatise  on  the  Divine  UnioiM 
(1851): — Religious  Maxims  (1854): — Life  of  Miulame 
Catherine  A  doma  (  1856 ) : — l^tters^  ^Esthetic,  Social, 
and  Moralf  written  from  Europe^  Egypt,  and  Palestine 
(1857)  .—Method  of  Prayer  (1859):— also  The  Absolute 
Religion  (published  posthumously  in  1872). 

Upham,  William  D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Weathersfleld,  Vt.,  Feb.  1 3, 1810.  He  developed  eariy 
in  life  a  strong  love  for  literary  pursuits,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  law.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  entered  Brown 
University  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  He  seems  to  have 
imbibetl  sceptical  views,  and  with  that  conceit  which 
not  unfrequently  accompanies  pride  of  intellect  in  yoiuig 
men  in  a  course  of  studv.  he  reganletl  Christiaiiitv  as, 
on  the  whole,  hardly  worthy  of  his  notice.  While  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  the  winter  suc- 
ceeding his  entrance  into  college,  the  Spirit  of  God  ar- 
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Teu«d  his  allention,  (rKl,  ifler  >  tf-rm  stnigitle,  ha 
■iKcpIed  Christ  u  his  Saviour.  By  hia  caiivenion, 
«li  hts  tirF-pliiift  were  chsiif^,  siid  he  resolyed  to 
dcvou  bimKll'  u  the  wrvice  or  Che  LaTd.  He 
became  ■  member  of  Ihe  Fin>[  Biptiel  Church  in 
Piuridenoe,  R.  U  ■"  '■»  Till  of  1832,  and  Che  Church 
gave  bim  it*  appravil  in  hU  purpoae  to  enter  the 
CbriitUa  miniUry.  Want  cirmouucotapdled  him 
to  leave  coUene  at  the  close  nF  hii  Becand  fear,  aiid 
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exitteiice  of  the  Church  in  Wickr»rri  ii  lar^elv  ow- 
ing to  hja  toils  and  iacriAcee.  He  remuTed  to 
Ludlow.  Vc„  in  1838,  and  was  for  a  lime  principal 
•r  Che  Black  Kiver  Academy.  He  was  ordained 
tn  the  Gospel  ministry  in  Ludlow  in  November, 
1837.  and  in  Dec«niber  of  the  riilJawing  year  be 
twcame  paMiir  of  (he  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Townshend,  Vl  He  wcured  Trum  che  outset  the 
affections  of  his  people,  aiid  his  labors  were  great- 
ly bleaaed.  A  few  years  only  of  service  in  the 
cause  be  so  much  kived  were  allotted  to  bim. 
Pout  yean  and  a  few  months  he  remained  iu  tbe 
pastonJ  office,  and  then  was  called  to  a  better 
worR  His  death  occurred  June  3(L  ISO.  Se« 
Haplut  Mfmorial,  ii,  209.  (J.  C  S.) 
npllu'Bln(Dan.T,i«).  See  U Kite 
U'phai  ( Heb.  UjAai',  TB1«(,  signiC 
SepcMw^f, 'D^i;;  Tulg.  (]^Au:,o6ryzMin),  the  name 
of  a  gold  region  (Jer.  i,  9;  Dan.  %,  fi),  like  Tarshisb 
and  Ophir  (comp.  Fsa.  xlv,  tO;  1  Cbron.  xxzix,  4),  and 

the  latter  name' (so  tbe  Targum,  Myriac,  and  Theodo- 
tion).  FUiiit,however,sugge«ta(/W. /.«J-,s.T.)  that  it 
may  be  compounded  of4X,inuji,aDdt]},  pure  ^oU;  and 
thatsinceitisintercbangedwithSheba(Psa.lixii,  15), 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  gold  wash  ia  South- 
em  Arabia.  lu  re«mliluice  to  Uuphai  (1C313 ;  A.  V. 
"  best")  in  1  Kings  i,  IS  is  perhaps  not  accidental.    See 

Upla,  in  Greek  mythalogy,  was  a  samame  nf  Z>i(Dia. 

A  certain  tutotees  was  also  called  so,  and  likewise  a 
nymph  of  Diana.  Upia  was,  likewise,  the  name  of 
■  Uypeihorean  woman  who,  with  Arge,  paid  a  tribute 
to  Delos  for  Diana,  according  to  an  uath  respecting  Che 
birth  or  Apollo.  Again,  IJpis  was  che  name  of  che 
faCher  of  Uiaiia,  husband  of  Ulaucc  Lastly,  it  was  a 
Buroaine  of  jVnMuu. 

Upper  Chamber  (or  Room)  (n^V^'  aliydh,  as 
in  tniden)  Arabic;  3  Kings  i,  '2i  xxiii,  Vi;  1  Chron. 
xariii,  11:  2  ChroD.  iii,9:  "summer-parlor,"  J udg.  iii, 
a3;"lofl,'-lKing»svii,ia,23;  "chamber over Ihcifate," 
2  Sam.  xviii,  3il:  elsewhere  "chamber"  simply;  liinv- 
yiov,  Mark  xir,  13;  Luke  ixii,  12;  urtpijioi;  Acts  i, 
13;  ix,8;,39(  xx,  H;,  a  sort  of  guest-chamber  not  in 
cnmnion  use,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  home,  where  Che 
Orientals  received  company  snd  belil  feasts,  and  where 
U  other  timet  they  retired  for  prayer  and  meditation 
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t^e  upper  sioiy  (1  Kings  xvii,  19,  22;  2  King*  iv,  10; 
Acts  i,  18 ;  ix,  37, 39 ;  X,  9 ;  xx,  8>  Bobinsjn  descnbn 
the  "upper  mom  of  a  respectable  house  at  ifamleh  as  a 
large  airy  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  storv  upon  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house"  (,BibL  Ra.  iii,  2G).  JoweU  de- 
scribes the  chief  room  in  the  houses  of  Havsli  (opposite 
Lesbos)  as  in  Che  upper  or  third  story,  secluded,  sfiacious, 
and  commodious,  "  higher  and  larger  than  those  below, 

much  extended  in  frunt  beyond  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
building  that  the  projecting  windows  overhung  the 
street"  (Chi-iU.  Rt$.  p.  6T),     From   such   a  chamber, 
Eutychus,  who  was  sitting  on  the  window,  or  on  ao  ele- 
vated divan,  fell  through  the  window  into  the   street 
(Ads  XX,  »-12).     In  i  Kings  i,  2  we  are  lold  that  Aba- 
ziah  "fell  down  through  a  Utiice  in  his  upper  chamber 
that  was  in  Samaria."     Indeed,  it  is  likely  ChaC  tbow 
accidents  were  by  no  means  rare  in  Che  East.    A  person 
accommodated  bere  can  go  in  and  out  with  perfect  in- 
dependence of  the  main  building  of  tbe  inner  court,  into 
wbieh  he  pnihably  never  enters,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  family.     A 
visitor  or  friend  is  almost  never  accommodated  any- 
where else,  nnd  c«rt^nlv  never  in  the  interior  court 
(Kilto,  Pia.  KiUt.  note  in  2  Kings  iv,  10).     Rich  luxu- 
rious men  are  charged  with  sinfully  muliiplving  cham- 
bers of  this  sort  (Jer.  xxii,  13,  14).     As  epuken  of  by 
the  prophet,  they  would  seem  to  hsve  been  both  large 
aud  built  fur  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  luxury.     We 
Hud  accordingly  frequent  mention  made  of  them  in 
h    kings,  who    appear    to    have    used 
v-houses  for  their  cudneM  (Jitdg.  iii, 
aO;  2  King*  I,  2;  xiiii,  12).     The 
summer-house  spoken  of  in  Script- 
nr*  was   very  Mldoni  a  separate 
building.    The  lower  pare  of  the 


w  wltb  an  AUtah. 


boose.     If  they  are  on  the  si 


winter-house  (Tbomaan,  Lamd  cad 
Book,  i,  23£|  Kobinson.  BiU.  Rrt. 
iii,'tl7).  We  And  the  upper  roans 
allocated  to  the  use  of  Ch»e  praph- 

particularly  (1  Kings  xvii.  19;  1 
Kings  iv,  10).   They  wore  aJaa  nscd 
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on  account  of  their  size  and  coolness  as  places  for  as- 
sembly (Acts  i,  IB;  XX,  8),  and  for  similar  reasons 
the  dead  were  laid  out  in  them  (ix,  89).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  upper  room  over  the  gateways 
of  towns  (2  Sam.  xviii,  83),  and  on  their  roofs,  as  being 
the  highent  part  of  the  house,  idolatrous  worship  was 
paid  to  Baal  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12).  In  allusion  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  upper  room,  the  psalmist  beautifully  de- 
scribes God  as  laying  the  beams  of  his  upper  chambers 
in  the  waters,  and  from  thence  watering  the  hills  (Psa. 
etv,  3, 18).    See  Chamber  ;  House. 

TTpsal,  a  town  of  Sweden,  forty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Stockholm,  was,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
stronghold  of  paganism.  It  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, built  from  1258  to  1435.  Its  interior  is  magnifi- 
cent and  richly  decorated,  but  its  exterior  has  suffered 
much  fn»m  fire,  notably  in  the  conflagration  of  1702.  It 
is  the  finest  cathedral  in  that  region.  See  Neander, 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  iii,  292  sq. 

XTpton,  James,  a  learned  schoolmaster  and  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  editor  of  classical  works, 
was  bom  in  1670,  and  died  in  1749. 

I7r,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  man.  (In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  former,  we  chiefly  adopt  the 'art.  from 
Smith's  J)icL  of  the  Bibley  with  additions  from  other 
sources.) 

1.  The  original  seat  of  Abraham's  family,  whence  he 
set  out  for  Canaan  (Gen«  xi,  28, 31 ;  xv,  7 ;  Neh.  ix,  7). 

Siee  ABRAHAM. 

I.  The  Name.—ThiB  is  invariably  "  Ur  of  [the]  Chal- 
dees"  (Q'^^ipa  "^^X,  Ur*  Kaadim;  Sept.  17  ^'^pa  riSn^ 
XaXiauav'y  Vulg.  Ur  ChaUkeorum  [but  in  Neh.  ignis 
ChcddcBorumJ),    The  oldest  derivation  of  the  word  n^lX 

« 

is  from  the  Ueb.  "i^X,  or  11H,  light,  in  the  sense  of  jfre 
(so  the  Targum  and  Jerome).  This  derivation  is  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  legends  in  the  Koran  and 
Talmud,  which  represent  Abraham  as  escaping  by  mir- 
acle from  the  flames  into  which  Nimrod  or  other  idol- 
atrous persecutors  had  thrown  him  (see  Wagner,  in 
the  ThUaur,  Th€ol.'philoL  i,  173).  Various  other  ety- 
mologies have  been  proposed :  some  taking  the  word  as 
nn,  a  jnounlitin ;  some  as  denoting  the  east,  or  the  l^ht- 
ffiviag  rtffion;  while  Ewald,  from  the  Arabic,  makes  it 
^|>lace  of  sojourn,"  and  others  look  to  the  Zendic  vara, 
Kfori  (Gesen.),  or  the  Sanscrit  ur,  a  tovm,  or  even  the 
Heb.  "1^5,  a  c%  (Bonomi,  Nin«oeh,  p.  41).  The  name, 
however,  was  probably  indigenous,  and  belongs  to  the 
old  Chaldce  of  the  first  empire,  the  Assyrian  Uru,  and  the 
cuneiform  Hur, 

VL  Siies  Proposed, — 1.  One  tradition  identifies  Ur 
with  the  modem  Orfah,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Meso- 
potamia. There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this 
city,  called  by  the  Greeks  Edessa,  had  also  the  name  of 
Orrha  •»  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (B.C.  cir.  160) ;  and 
the  tradition  connecting  it  with  Abraham  is  perhaps  not 
later  than  Ephraem  (A.D.  830-870),  who  makes  Nimrod 
king  of  Edessa,  among  other  places  {Comment,  in  Gen,, 
in  Opp,  i,  38,  B.).  According  to  Pococke  {Description  of 
the  EoMt,  i,  159),  that  Ur  U  Edessa  or  Orfah,  is  "the 
wdsfersal  opinion  of  the  Jews ;"  and  it  is  also  the  local 
belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  **  Mosque  of  Abraham," 
borne  by  the  chief  religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the 
designation  "  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached 
to  tbe  pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ains- 
wMth,  Travels  in  the  Track,  etc.,  p.  64;  comp.  Ntebuhr, 
Voyaf^  em  A  rabie,  p.  380). 

2l  a  second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabian  writers,  finds  Ur  in 
Warkoj  the  'Ofy^oif  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  tbe 
Eiech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Opix  by  tbe  Sept.). 
This  place  bears  the  name  of  Huruk  in  the  native  in- 
acriptionfl,  and  was  in  the  country  known  to  the  Jews 
as  "  the  land  of  the  Ohaldssans." 

S.  A  third  tiaditioo,  less  distinct  than  either  of  these, 


but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  distinguishes  Ur 
from  Warka,  while  still  placing  it  in  the  same  region 
(see  Journal  of  A  siatic  Society,  xii,  481 ,  note  2).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  to  which  this  tradition 
points  is  that  which  appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been 
called  Hur  by  the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  ruins  at  Mugheir,  or  Umgheir,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposiite  to  its  junction  with 
the  Shat  el- Hie.  The  oldest  Jewish  tradition  which 
we  possess,  that  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Eupolemus 
{^Prcsp,  Ev,  ix,  17),  who  lived  about  &C.  150,  may  be 
fairly  said  to  intend  this  place ;  for  by  identifying  Ur 
(Uria)  with  the  Babylonian  city,  known  also  as  Ca- 
marina  and  Chaldamtpolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the 
Moon,  which  Hur  was — Kamar  being  **the  ukxhi"  in 
Arabic,  and  Khaldi  tbe  same  luminary  in  tbe  Old  Ar- 
menian. 

4.  An  opinion  unsupported  by  any  tradition  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Bochart,  Calmet,  Bunsen,  and  others 
identify  ^*  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  with  a  place  of  the  name 
mentioned  by  a  single  late  writer  (Ammianus  Maroelli- 
nus)  as  '*a  castle"  existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Meso- 
potamia, between  Hatra  (El-Hadhr)  and  Nisibis  (Amm. 
Marc.  XXV,  8).  The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
site  seem  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  position  of 
the  place  betweep  Arrapachitis,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Abraham's  ancestors  in 
the  time  of  Arphaxad,  and  Harau  (Harran),  whither  he 
went  from  Ur. 

5.  It  may  be  added  that  Tuch  regards  Ur  as  a  Median 
town  called  Oi/tpa  by  Strabo  (xi,  523),  a  view  followed 
to  some  extent  by  Ewald,  Lengerke,  Uitter,  and  Knubel. 

III.  Probable  Identification, — It  will  be  seen  that  of 
the  four  or  five  localities  thought  to  have  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  Abraham's  city,  two  (or  three)  are  situated 
in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Mons  Masius  and 
the  Sinjar  range,  while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial 
tract  near  the  sea,  at  least  four  hundred  miles  farther 
south.  Let  us  endeavor  first  to  decide  in  which  of  these 
two  regions  Ur  is  more  probably  to  be  sought. 

That  ChakUea  was,  properly  speaking,  tbe  southem 
part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering  upon  the  Gulf, 
will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those  who  maintain  the  north- 
em  emplacement  of  Ur  argue  that,  with  the  extension 
of  Chaldflsan  power,  the  name  travelled  northward,  and 
became  coextensive  with  Mesopotamia;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name  Chaldsea  was  ever 
extended  to  the  region  above  the  Sinjar;  and,  secondly, 
if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  by  Chaldiea  exclu- 
sively the  lower  country,  and  call  the  upper  Mesopotamia, 
or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i,  17;  Isa.  xiii,  19;  xliii,  14,  etc). 
Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian 
power  was  established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early 
times.  On  the  contran',  it  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  Babylonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  tract  below  Hit  and 
Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  which  was 
later  than  the  migration  of  Abraham.  The  conjectures 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Jerome,  who  identify  the  cities 
of  Nimrod  with  places  in  the  upper  Mesopotamian  conn- 
tr}',  deserve  no  credit.  The  names  all  really  belong  to 
Chaldiea  Proper.  Moreover,  the  best  and  earliest  Jew- 
ish authorities  place  Ur  in  the  low  region.  Eupolemus 
has  been  already  quoted  to  this  effect.  Joseph  us,  though 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  held  the  same 
view  {Ant,  i,  6).  The  Talmudists  also  are  on  this  side 
of  the  question;  and  local  traditions,  which  may  be 
traced  back  nearly  to  the  Hegira,  make  the  lower  coun- 
try the  place  of  Abraham's  birth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah 
has  a  Mosque  and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha,  near  Baby- 
Inn,  goes  by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene 
of  all  his  legendary  miracles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  the  lower  country  only  that  a 
name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  1^2<  is  found. 
The  cuneiform  Hur  represents  ^!)X  letter  for  letter,  and 
only  differs  from  it  in  the  greater  strength  of  the  aspi- 
rate.   Isidore's  Orrha  {'Oppa)  difiers  from  Ur  consid- 
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cnblv,  mil  thi  (upiMsed  Ur  of  Ammiiniia  ii  prnbtbly 
iinl  Ur,  but  Adiir.  The  Orchofi  ('Op^oq)  orS<utlh«ni 
Mcaopoutnia  (I'tnleni)',  Grogr.  v.  80;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
I,  6),  itDUd  by  later  wrilen  (CvlUriiia,  Grofp-.  ii,  760; 
Bonomi,  A'tonvi.  p.  41,399).  ■•  prulwlily  different  rrom 
the  Ocpq  of  Jn»ephus«nd  the  (tupii]  uf  Kiipolemu*. 

ThcirgumencthiuUKhouMbewHight  in  the  neigh- 
bnrbood  orAmpachili*  iiid  S«nij,  beouK  the  nimet 
Arphaxwl  and  Seru^e  owmt  in  the  ffeiieaJo^  of  Ahn- 
bam  (Bunsen,  Ki/ypfi  Plaet,  iii.SC6,3ti7),  hu  no  weight 
till  it  u  ahown  that  the  human  iianiea  in  quettion  are 

■anmed  f 


newhit  boldly.     Arrapachilif 
nipiia,  an  olil  A»yriaii  town  of  no 

'le  left  bank  of'the  Tigris,  above  Niiie- 
veb,  which  hu  only  tliree  Icllera  ill  cummon  with  Ai- 
phBxad  (tS=D-lK);  and  Seruj  ia  a  name  which  docs 
not  appear  in  MeHopoiamia  till  long  after  the  Chriatian 
Bra.  [t  ia  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can  extract  geograph- 
ical iiifonnaliou  IVom  the  nimea  in  a  liinorical  gene- 
alogy ;  anil  certainly  in  the  preaent  ciae  iiathiug  aecma 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  altempt  lo  do  to. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  regani  it  as  tolerably 
certain  that  "  Ur  of  the  Cbaldeea"  waa  a  |ilace  ailuated 


^. 


)  the  real  Chaldau— 


m 


ntry  near  the  PenUa 
emaiiia  in  any  degiM 
doubtful  ia  whether  Warka  ur  llugheir  ia  the  irae  Inca)- 
'  y.  Theae  place*  are  nut  far apan,  and  eitherofth«m 
I  sufficiently  suitable.  Unih  are  ancient  ciiiea,  proba- 
ly  long  anterior  lo  Abraham.  Traditiuna  allai^h  lo 
both,  biit  perhapa  more  diatinctly  lo  Warka.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  aeema  certain  that  Waika,  the  native 
I  ffunii,  represents  the  Erech  irf  <ien- 
poaubly  be  the  Ur  of  the  Mmc  bnok. 
See  Erkch.  Hugbeir,  therefore,  which  bon  the  exact 
IT  f/ur,  Temaina  with  the  beat  claim,  and  ia 
I  (at  leaat  ptuvisionally}  r^arded  aa  the 
city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  Ihia  theory  that  Abraham,  having 
go  from  Mugheir  to  Paleatine,  would  not  b«  likely 
take  Haran  {ifarraii)  on  his  way,  more  particnlarly 
he  must  then  have  croaaed  the  Euphrates  twice,  the 
■wer  would  seem  to  he  that  the  movement  was  not 
at  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  tribe  travelling  with 
-ge  flocks  and  herda,  whow  line  of  migration  would 
ve  to  be  determined  by  necessities  of  pi 


i,  the  w 


versed.     Feai 
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Babv- 
thev  might  nalurallv  fulh.w 
to  the  Belik,  up  which  (hey 
ted  by  its  excellent  paatures. 
As  a  pastoral  tribe  procred- 
Daoyioiiia  loPalesiine  nusf  ascend  the 
igh  aa  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  pet- 
it best  tu  aacend  neariy  to  Bir,  Hartan 
'  out  uf  the  proper  route.     Beidde«,  the 
whole    tribe    which 
accompanied    Abra- 
ham was  not  going 


on  a  lets  distant  jour- 
ney; and  with  them 

have  been,  where 
could  thev,  on  or 
near     the '  line    of 


yloniaand  Palestine. 
Kven  caravans  inv- 
elling  fnim    fiagdad 


Mogkrir.at  I'm- Ma- 
t/kfir, "  the  biiumeii- 
ed,"  or  "the  moth- 
er nf  bitumen."  is  one 


■■-,"■■■  "Sj'f'^'SS--''-'' 


-    ////.  Co^p.r.il«lr  < 


deni,af  theChakh- 

corered.  It  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Enphnlea.  at  the 
distance  of  about  six 
inilea  from  the  prea- 

atream,  neariy  oppo- 
le  point  whMc 


•e*  the  Shat  el -Hie  from  the  Tigris. 
leee  Chaii  125  mileii  rrom  tlie  sea;  but 
uiiili  fat  believing  that  it  wt»  aitcientl 


chancer.     1 
by  800  broad. 


Tber 


0  vards  I 


,  riiifipally  of  a  number  of 
low  mouDdt  enclcnetl  wiihin  an  nuxin/r,  which  on  mmt 
Bidea  ia  nearly  perrec^  The  moM  remarkable  builJing 
it  near  the  'narthem  end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a  temple 
uf  the  true  Chaldican  type,  built  in  atagea,  or  which  two 
remain,  and  corapoeed  of  brick,  partly  >ui>-bunied  and 
pvtly  baked,  laid  chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  It 
in  ID  Che  Tormof  a  right-angled  parallelugram,  the  Inng- 
est  lidea  of  which  are  the  iionh-eaat  and  louth-HeaC. 
One  angle  points  due  north.  The  lower  atorv  la  sup- 
ported by  butlreMea  thirteen  inches  deep,  and,  with  the 
exception  or  those  at  the  angles,  eight  feet  wide.  The 
buii.ling  measures  198  feet  in  length  and  138  in  breadth. 
The  lower  story  is  twenty-seveu  feel  high,  and  has  but 
ntie  entrance,  which  is  eight  feet  wide.  The  outer  nur- 
fuce  is  raced  with  "  red  kiln-baked  bricks"  to  ■  thick- 
neaa  of  ten  feeti  but 
tbe  whole  interior  is 
of  w 
In  each  of  th 


UK 

who  Belahauar  was, « 


I  Daniel  (v.  30)  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  king  of  the  Chi 
'  dees  when  Babvlou  was  taken  bv  the  united  armies 
: !  the  Meiies  and'Persians.  Tbe  account  of  berosus  di 
It  of  Scripture.     It  stai 


that  Naboiiidus,  after  being  utterly  ro 

plain  by  Cyrus,  shut  himself  up  in  the  cily  of  Borsippa, 

queror.  From  Daniel,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  Belshizzar  wag  tbe  last  Cbaldiean  monarch  i  while 
NaboniduB  is  represented  in  the  same  capacity  by  bero- 
sus. ...  Sir  Henry  KavrUnion'a  reading  of  the  Mugheir 
cvliuden  entirely  recondica  these  discrepancies.  The 
r^rds  distincliy  state  that  BrUhozzar  viai  tU  tldrH 
nm  o/  KaboiddK*,  and  Ibst  he  waa  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  government"  (Lo(tiit,Clialdaa  and  Suiiaaa,  p.  ISt 
comp.  Journal  of  Aaiutic  Society^  xt,  360  sq.).  See 
Belshaiczar. 
'Ur  retained  lis  metropolitan  character  fur  above 


o  Babyloi 


was  a  great  city,  with  an  especially  sacred  character. 


dried  brie. 
>r  the  aog 
building,  , 


feet  inward,  nea 
Aiundation,  an  in- 
scribed cylinder  was 
(liacovered,  which  tp- 
pears  to  have  served 
the  same  purpose  ai 
the  documenu  at 
present  deposited  be- 

Rtones   of  our    great 
buildings.       Theaa 


/'ndA,    who    is    re- 
f^rded   as  the  earli-   . 
mt  of  the  Cbaldaan 


a.  that  of  Urchamns 
..f  Ovid  (Jfdmn.  iv, 
•Hi).  Hia  auppused 
.lateisaasW" 


Kalns  of  Temple  at  Mnglieli 


a  lillle  earl 
lo  had  a 


'Urwas  Ihe  eapi- 

by  the  grandeur 
e  been  a  wealthy 


la  Niffer, 

■nd  powerful  prince.  The  great 
have  been  founded  by  this  king,  who  dedicated  it 
the  mnon-god,  l/nrki,  fmm  whom  tbe  lown  itaelf  see 
t..  have  derived  lis  nsme.  Ilgi,  sou  of  Urukh,  cr 
gvleied  the  temple,  as  well  as  certain  other  of  his  fath' 
b'lildings,  and  the  kings  who  followed  upon  these  0 
liitued  for  several  generations  In  adorn  ami  beautify 
.'iiy.  Tbe  tablets  of  the  Chslikeans  discovered  at  i 
Ifhtir  are  among  Ihe  most  interesting  ever  broughi 


s  of  a 


light.  These  reoirds  lieai 
ktiigs  from  Urukh  (RC.  2230)  to  Nabouidus  (B.C.  540), 
tbe  last  of  the  eeriea.  Among  oihere  is  Ibst  of  Kudur- 
mapula,  or  Chedorlaomer  (Cen.  xiv,  1).  Tlie  temple 
was  dedicsiad  to  Sir,  or  "the  moon,"  which  element 
was  preserved  by  the  Greeks  in  the  name  Meaear,  ap- 
plied by  them  lo  the  aurrouudiiig  region.  "The  cylin- 
der inscriptions  of  Mugheir  are  invsluable  documents 
in  confirming  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  Scripture. 
They  not  only  inform  us  that  N'abonidua,  last  king  of 
Babylon,  repaired  the  great  teinple  of  the  moon  at  Ilur, 


The  notions  entertained  of  its  superior  aanctity  led  lo 
iU  being  used  as  a  cemeleiy  city,  not  only  during  ihe 
time  of  the  early  Chaldnui  aiipremacy,bul  throughout 
the  Asayrian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian  period.  '  It 
ia  in  the  main  a  city  of  tomba.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  space  within  the  mctiale  u  ncciipied  by 
graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  out«de  the  en- 
closure the  whole  apace  fur  a  distance  of  aeveral  hun- 
dred yanls  is  a  thickly  occupied  burial-gronrKL  II  is 
believed  that  'Ur  was  for  1800  year*  a  site  to  which 
Ihe  dead  were  brought  from  vait'diatancea,  thus  resem- 
bling such  places  as  Kerbeia  and  Nejif,  or  Meshed  All, 
at  the  present  day.  The  laleet  mention  thai  we  Hnd 
of  'Ur  as  sn  existing  place  in  in  the  passage  uf  Kiip.ile- 
mus  already  quoted,  where  we  learn  that  il  had  changed 
its  name,  and  was  calleil  Camariaa.  It  probably  fell 
into  decay  under  the  Persians,  and  was  a  mere  ruin  at 
Ihe  time  uf  Alexander'a  conquests,  Perhapa  it  was  the 
place  to  which  Alexander's  informants  alluded  when 
they  told  him  that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings 
were  chiedy  in  the  great  marshes  of  the  lower  country 
(Arrian,  K^.  Alex,  vii,  22).  The  mounds  Chat  mark 
the  sile  of  its  great  temples  are  bare ;  the  whole  coun- 
(17  aioond  it  ia  a  dismal  swamp.    Id  regard  Co  'Ut, 
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■8  well  as  to  Babylon,  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  trae, 
«Tbe  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency  shall  be  as 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah"  (xiii,  19). 
8ee  Loftus,  ChaldmcL^  ch.  xii ;  Bawlinson,  A  ncient  Monr- 
arckietf  i,  15  sq^  27, 108,  153 ;  Jour.  Royal  Geogr,  Soc, 
zxvii,  186.    See  CHALDiKA. 

2.  OIK,  Ur,  light)  SepL'Qpd  v.  r.e«po[^f)],  etc.; 
Viilg.  CIr.)  The  father  of  Eliphal  or  Eliphalet,  one  of 
David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  35).  B.C.  ante  1043.  In 
the  parallel  list  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sara,  xxiii,  34) 
we  have  the  son's  name  thus  stated,  **  Eliphelet  the  son  of 
Ahasbai,the  son  of  the  Maachathite,"or  the  Maachathite 
simply,  as  it  should  doubtless  be  made  co  read ;  while 
the  above  passage  still  more  corruptly  gives  two  per- 
sons, **  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur,  Hepher  the  Mecherathite," 
which  should  probably  be  corrected  so  as  to  refer  to  one 
individual,  either  by  the  rejection  of  the  name  Hepher 
altogether,  or  its  identification  with  one  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  for  the  personages  named  before  and  after  these  in 
the  two  accounts  are  evidently  the  same,  and  the  sub- 
joined sum  is  full  by  countuig  these  as  one.   See  David. 

Uraettir,  in  Norse  mythol<^;y,  denotes  the  entire 
dynasty  of  the  TroUes,  Thusses,  serpent-like  dwarfs  and 
giants,  the  Jotes,  Schwarzelfs,  and  Dockelfs. 

Uraniua,  a  Nestoriao  of  Syria  who  applied  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle  to  the  Eutychiau  oontrovereies  and 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Persia.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  Chosroes  on  many  points,  and  was  ao  popu- 
lar with  this  ruler  that  he  always  had  him  at  his  table. 
See  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist,  i,  388. 

Ur&nuB  (Lat.  Calus),  the  heaven^  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, was  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  line  of  Grecian 
gods.  His  first  children  were  the  Hecatonchires  (Cen- 
timanes).  Afterwards  he  begot,  through  Gfta,  the  Cy- 
clops. These  were  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  because  of 
their  great  strength.  This  so  moved  their  mother  to 
anger  that  she  incited  her  subsequently  born  children, 
the  Titaues,  against  the  father,  who  drove  him  from 
the  throne  of  the  earth,  after  Kronus  (Satumns),  his 
younger  son,  had,  with  a  diai^ond  sickle,  disqualified 
him  for  the  further  production  of  children.  The  sea 
received  the  mutilated  organs,  which  gave  life  to  Venus. 
From  the  blood  which  was  spilled  there  sprang  the 
Giants,  the  Furies,  and  the  Melian  nymphs.  See  Smith, 
JHcl,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  AlyihoL  s.  v. 

Urban  I,  pope  from  A.D.  223  to  230,  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  but  tradition  mentions  nothing  worthy  of  note 
concerning  him  except  that  he  persuaded  several  Ro- 
mans to  suffer  the  martyr's  death,  and  was  finally  mar- 
tyred himself  under  Alexander  Severus,  May  25  is 
dedicated  to  his  celebration.  , 

Urban  II,  pope  from  A.D.  1088  to  1099,  previously 
named  Odo  of  Lagny,  was  bom  in  Chatillon-sur-Mame, 
and  became  successively  canon  of  Rheims,  prior  of 
Clugny,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  legate  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  In  the  latter  station  he  labored 
efficiently  to  insure  the  papal  prerogative  in  connection 
with  the  Investiture  controversy.  He  followed  Victor 
HI  as  pope,  and  represented  the  Gregorian  party  in  his 
administration.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself 
against  pope  Clement  II,  who  was  elected  by  the  im- 
perial party,  and  also  in  greatly  extending  the  infiu- 
ence  and  reputation  of  the  papacy  throughout  the  West. 
In  1089  he  convened  a  council  at  Rome  which  de- 
nounced the  ban  upon  the  emperor,  his  pope,  and  their 
adherents.  At  the  Concilium  MeljUanum^  in  1090,  he 
enunciated  the  decree  that  the  laity  could  possess  no 
right  whatsoever  against  the  clergy  (see  Mansi,  Col- 
lectio  ConciL  xx,  canon  1 1, 723  [Venet.  1775]).  He  was 
driven  from  Rome  by  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  count  Roger,  upon  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  districts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He 
retaliated  by  renewing  the  ban  over  his  enemy  (1091) 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  Conrad,  the  emperor's 
son,  who  rebelled  and  made  himself  king  of  Italy.    Ur- 


ban returned  to  Rome  (1093)  and  from  that  time  in- 
teriered  most  notably  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He 
excommunicated  Philip  of  France,  who  had  driven 
away  his  queen  and  married  Bertrada,  consort  of  count 
Fuloo  of  Anjou.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1006)  he 
forbade  the  investiture  of  bishops  by  the  hands  of  the 
laity  of  any  rank  whatever,  and  also  the  assumption  of 
feudal  obligations  to  king  or  other  layman  by  any  der* 
gyman.  He  was  not  successful,  however,  in  compelling 
the  princes  to  give  up  their  sovereigntj^  in  ecdesiastical 
affairs,  and  was  even  compelled  to  create  count  Rog<er 
of  Sicily,  his  own  protege,  legate  to  Sicily,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  enforce  his  decree  without  alien- 
ating the  count  from  his  side.  The  0>uncii  of  Cler- 
mont was  also  specially  important  as  furnishing  the  c»c- 
casion  for  the  organization  of  the  Crusades  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Urban  delivered  a  fiery 
address,  which  gave  the  stimulus  for  the  first  crusade; 
and  the  new  movement  so  increased  his  own  power 
that  he  became  able  to  expel  his  rival  from  Rome  and 
utterly  destroy  his  influence.  Other  councils  were 
held  in  France  under  his  direction,  in  one  of  which,  at 
Nismes,  he  released  Philip  of  France  from  the  ban,  in 
recognition  of  his  separation  from  Bertrada.  Some- 
thing of  regard  was  also  paid  by  him  to  the  politically 
important  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
In  England  William  Rufus  proved  an  obstinate  oppo- 
nent te  the  papal  plans,  but  in  Spain  these  plans  re- 
sulted in  a  large  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Church. 
Urban*s  influence  over  matters  of  doctrine  was  less  pn»- 
nounced  than  over  matters  of  administration ;  but  he 
nevertheless  caused  the  teachings  of  Berengar  (q.  v.)  to 
be  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Piacensa,  and  at  Cler- 
mont the  practice  of  dipping  the  bread  used  in  the  sac- 
rament in  wine.  In  the  latter  council  he  also  pm- 
nounoed  a  general  and  complete  absolution — a  measure 
which  from  that  time  became  pre-eminently  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  pope.  He  assured  to  all  Christiana  who 
should  teke  up  arms  against  the  infldels  entire  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  also  blessedness  and  inclusion  among 
the  number  of  martyrs,  if  they  should  fall  during  the 
campaign.  The  power  of  the  complete  absolution  was 
therefore  based  on  the  idea  of  the  8in-«xtirpating  power 
of  martyrdom.  Urban  died  June  20, 1099.  See  Viia 
et  EpisL  Urb,  II,  in  Mansi,  ut  supra,  642-719,  and  the 
literature  in  Gieseler,  Lehrb,  d.  Kirchengesdu  ii,  2  (4th 
ed.  Bonn,  1848),  p.  39  sq.,  508.— Heizog,  Real-EveyUitp. 

8.V. 

Urban  III,  previously  Lambert  or  Hubert  Criteili, 
of  Milan,  was  archdeacon  at  Bourges  and  later  at  Milan, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  cardinaL  He  was  made  pope 
in  1185,  and  is  noteworthy  only  because  of  his  unin- 
terrupted and  unprofitable  quarrels  with  the  empemr 
Frederick,  for  which  see  Gesta  Trevirorum  (Trev.  1836), 
vol.  i ;  and  Gieseler,  p.  96  sq.  Urban  died  Oct,  19, 1187. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Ewyklop.  s.  v. 

Urban  IV,  pope  from  A.D.  1261  to  1264,  named 
Jacob  Pantaleonj  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Troves, 
studied  at  Paris  and  became  canon  of  Troyes,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Liege.  Innocent  IV  sent  him  as  legate 
to  Germany,  and  Alexander  IV  nominated  him  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  His  brief  pontificate  was  disturbed 
by  political  agiutions  growing  out  of  his  determination 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Sicilian  king  Manfred  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  his  interference  with  the  dis- 
puted succession  of  the  Crerman  throne.  He  appointed 
fourteen  cardinals  to  serve  as  oounseUors,  forbade  the 
election  of  Conradin,  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  to  the  German  throne,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  cited  Richard  of  Com- 
wallis  and  Alfred  of  Castile,  the  competitors  for  that 
throne,  to  Rome,  that  they  might  await  his  decision. 
He  also  despatehed  a  cardinal-legate  to  England  to  »• 
sert  the  authority  of  the  papacy  in  the  aditkiniarrarion 
of  that  country;  and  he  summoned  Manfred  before  his 
tribunal,  and  when  that  king  disregarded  tha 
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transferred  bis  kingdom  to  duke  Charles  of  Anjoti. 
Manfred,  however,  resiiM^d,  and  subjugated  by  force  of 
arms  a  larger  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Urban  was  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  Orvieto,  and 
afterwards  to  Perugia,  where  he  died.  Oct.  2, 1264.  He 
is  notable  for  having  brought  about  a  general  observ- 
ance of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  ChristL  His  literary  re- 
mains include,  besides  a  number  of  bulls,  a  small  collec- 
iiiin  of  Eptstolas,  See  Mansi,  ConciL  xxiii,  1076  sq.; 
Gieaeler,  p.  166  sq. ;  and  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  ▼• 

Urban  V,  the  last  of  the  Avignon  popes,  reigned 
from  1362  to  1370.  His  name  was  WillUtm  Grimvard, 
and  he  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk,  abbot  at  Auxerrc 
in  13d3,  and  at  St.  Victor's,  in  Marseilles,  in  1358.  He 
was  rated  as  a  roost  capable  canonist,  and  had  officiated 
as  teacher  of  canon  and  civil  law  in  Montpellier,  Avi> 
giion,  Toulouse,  and  Paris.  He  succeeded  Innocent  VI 
in  the  ponti6cate,  and  found  himself  at  once  in  difficult 
circumstances.  In  Italy  Bemabo  Visconte  had  rebelled 
and  taken  possession  of  several  cities  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which  could  only  be  recovered  through  a  treaty 
by  which  the  pope  pledged  himself  to  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  amounting  to  half  a  million  gold  dorina.  Eng- 
land had  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute,  and  Ed- 
ward HI  had  even  caused  a  very  resolute  denial  of  such 
revenues  to  be  opposed  by  the  Parliament  to  the  pope'n 
demand.  The  Turks  were  threatening  danger  to  Cy- 
prus. Urban  sought  to  advance  the  papal  interests 
amid  these  complications  by  means  of  legates,  the 
preaching  of  a  new  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  a 
removal  of  the  papal  seat  to  Rome.  Greatly  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  many  cardinals,  the  latter  project  was  ex- 
ecuted in  1367,  the  pope  leaving  Avignon  April  30,  and 
reaching  Rome  Oct.  16.  He  was  received  by  queen 
J«*anna  of  Naples,  on  whom  he  conferred  a  golden  rose 
and  a  consecrated  sword.  The  empen>r  John  Paleolo- 
gus  came  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome  and  promised  fealty 
to  the  papal  authority,  OcL  18, 1369.  But,  urged  by  the 
French  cardinal,  the  pope  returned  to  Avignon  in  Sep- 
tember, 1370.  Soon  afterwards  he  died  (Nov.  13),  and 
was  buried,  acconling  to  his  request,  at  Marseilles.  It 
is  to  be  addeil  that  Urban  cultivated  a  strict  morality, 
required  bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  zealous- 
ly combated  the  growing  simony  and  accumolation  of 
benefices  in  the  hands  of  individual  prelates.  Several 
of  his  bulb  condemn,  in  addition,  the  formation  of  uni<»ns 
and  the  incorporation  of  benefices.  See  Mansi,  xxvi, 
422  sq. ;  Gieseler,  ii,  3, 92  sq.,  1 17  sq. ;  and  Herzog,  Real- 
Eneykfop,  s.  v. 

XTrban  VI,  the  first  to  ascend  the  papal  chair  in 
the  period  of  the  **  great  schism,"  was  previously  named 
Bartholomew  ofPrignano,  and  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Naples.  He  became  archbishop  of  Ban  and  followed 
Gregory  XI,  April  8, 1378,  the  people  of  Rome  having 
demanded  an  Italian  pope.  He  attemptetl  to  reform 
the  many  and  scandalous  abases  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  did 
mit  hesitato  to  assail  even  bishops  and  cardinals;  and 
having  offended  the  clergy,  he  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  alienate  the  good-will  of  many  influential  laymen, 
also,  by  his  haughty  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  car- 
dinals,'therefore,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope  on  the 
plea  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  not  freely  made, 
but  was  forced  on  the  cardinals  by  the  people.  Count 
Robert  of  Geneva  was  the  new  choice,  and  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  VII ;  and  as  Urban  retained  a  large 
body  of  adherents,  the  great  schism  was  at  once  con- 
sunooiated.  Urban  was  supported  by  Italy,  England, 
(vermany,  an<l  Poland.  Queen  Joanna  pf  Naples  and 
Sicily  had  acknowledged  him,  but  was  driven  into  an 
alliance  with  Clement  by  his  pride  and  obstinacy ;  and 
he  thereupon  induced  the  heir  to  her  throne,  duke 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  to  invade  her  territories.  Soon  af- 
terwards he  quarrelled  with  Charles  also,  and  excom- 
municated that  prince.  The  cardinals,  who  had  con- 
Aiircd  with  Charles  against  him,  were  imprisoned  and 
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tortured,  and,  after  a  time,  Ave  of  them  were'  put  to 
death.  To  Ladislans,  the  heir  of  Charles,  Urban  denieii 
the  possession  of  Naples,  claiming  that  it  was  a  papal 
fief,  and  he  organized  an  expedition  to  defend  his  claim ; 
but  when  his  soldiers  deserted  his  standard,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  October,  1388,  and  employed  himself  thence- 
forward more  especially  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
onlere<l  that  the  Jubilee  should  be  observed  once  every 
thirty-three  years,  and  that  its  next  celebration  should 
take  place  in  1390.  He  also  introduced  the  Feast  of  the 
ViMtation  of  Mary,  and  decreed  that  divine  worship 
might  be  celebrated  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  even  during 
the  enforcement  of  an  interdict.  He  died  Oct.  15, 1389,- 
as  many  supposed,  of  poison.  See  Mansi,  p.  609 ;  Gie- 
seler, p.  132  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykU^,  s.  v. 

Urban  VH,  of  Genoese  extraction,  though  bom  at 
Rome,  was  previously  named  John  Baptigt  Ccutoffna. 
He  was  archbishop  of  Rnssano,  member  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  repeatedly  a  legato  to  Germany  and  Spain, 
and,  finally,  a  canllual.  He  was  elected  to  the  papacy 
as  the  successor  of  Sixtus  V,  but  died  twelve  days  after 
the  election,  and  before  his  consecration,  Sept.  27, 1590. 
See  Ranke,  /Me  rum.  Paptte,  etc  (Berl.  1836),  ii,  219  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-EncykUtp,  s.  v. 

Urban  VIII*  pope  from  1623  to  1644,  was  a  native 
of  Florence  named  Afnjjpno  Barberinij  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  developed  a  fondness  fur  poetry,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  curia,  in  which  he  filled  many 
positions  of  great  importance.  His  must  influential 
work  was  perhaps  the  promotion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jesuits  to  France.  After  he  had  become  cardinal- 
priest  and  archbishop  of  Spoletii,  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Gregory  XV  in  the  pontificate,  Aug.  6, 1628.  His 
tastes  were  altogether  those  of  an  Italian  secular  prince, 
and  he  gave  attention  chiefly  to  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations, the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  the  collecting  of  arms» 
etc  Amid  the  complications  of  the  time,  he  at  first 
supported  the  interests  of  France  against  Austria  and 
Spain,  and,  in  connection  with  Richelieu,  was  led  even 
to  the  cultivation  of  relations  with  Protestants,  so  that 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Jesuitical  method  of 
enforcing  the  Edict  of  Restoration  of  1629  in  Germany, 
and  directed  his  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1630 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  Austria.  Complaints  against 
this  tendency  were  naturally  raised  by  the  Catholic 
princes  and  dergy,  and  found  expression  in  the  assem- 
bled Consistory  itself.  A  number  of  cardinals  even  har- 
bored the  idea  of  convoking  a  council  in  opposition  to 
the  pope.  In  1631  he  inherited  the  duchy  of  Urbiuo, 
but  therebv  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
duke  of  Parma  and  his  allies.  His  nepotism  also  con- 
tributed towards  the  troubles  of  his  pontificate.  De- 
spite his  dislike  of  the  governments  which  were  most 
zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  Urban  was 
an  unwavering  defender  of  the  traditional  theoi^  of  the 
papacy  within  the  Church  itself.  He  gave  effect  to 
the  canonization  of  the  founders  of  the  orders  of  Jesuits 
and  Oratorians ;  beatified  Francis  Borgia  and  others ; 
added  the  Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide  (also  Collegium 
Urbantim)  to  the  Omgregatio  de  Fide  Cathol.  Propa- 
ganda; gave  to  the  bull  In  Cana  Ikmtnu  its  present 
shape;  abolished  the  order  of  female  Jesuits;  caused 
the  publication  of  a  n^  edition  of  the  Breviary ;  con- 
demned Galileo  and  his  teachings;  and  in  the  bull  De 
Einmenti  declared  himself  against  Jansen  (q.  v.).  He 
forbade  the  clergy  to  use  snuff  in  church  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. Urban  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  illit- 
erate. His  poems  consist  in  part  of  paraphrases  of 
Psalms  and  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  in  Hora- 
tian  measures,  and  in  part  of  hymns  on  the  Virgin  and 
different  saints.  They  were  published  in  Antwerp, 
1634;  Paris,  1642;  Oxford,  1726.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  Epigrams  which  were  pubiisheil  with  comments 
by  Dormulius  (Rome,  1643).  Urban  died  July  29, 1644. 
See  Simonin,  Sylva  C/rbaniana  s,  Gesta  Urbani  (Antw. 
1687) ;  Ranke,  Die  rm.  PapHe  (Appendix),  iii,  408  sq.. 
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433  eq.;  Gteseler,  TAhfb.  d,  Kirchenguth,  (Bonn,  1855), 
iii,  2, 592;  Herzog,  Reid-EnqflcUtp,  a.  v. 

ITr'bane  [some  Ur'hane,  others  Uri>a'fi«]  or  rather 
Urban  (OvpfiavoCi  GrsBcized  from  the  LaL  UrbanuA, 
i.e,of  tie  city,  or  urban\  a  Christian  at  Kome  saluted 
by  Paal  as  haVinj;^  been  his  associate  in  labor  (^rbv 
fwvipQV  TffAutv  iv  \pi(rrtfi)  in  the  list  of  those  addressed 
(Rom.  xvi,  9).     A.D.  55. 

Urbanenses,  one  of  the  namerous  small  sects  of 
the  Donatists  in  Numtdia,  mentioned  by  Augustine 
{Crescom,  iv,  70), 

Urbanis,  Giulio,  an  Italian  painter,  of  San  Daniel- 
lo,  studied  with  Pomponeo  Aroalteo,  and  followed  his 
manner.  Lanzi  mentions  a  fresco  by  him  at  San  Da- 
niello  representing  the  Virgin  wiih  the  Infant  Chritty 
seated  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  Thomas  the  apos- 
tle, Valentine,  and  other  saints,  signed  "  Opus  Julii  Ur- 
banis, 1  574."    See  Spooner,  Biog»  Hiat,  of  Fine  A  rU,  s.  v. 

ITrbino,  Salomon  bisn- Abraham,  a  Jewish  writer 
who  flourished  in  1480,  is  the  author  of  a  lexicon  on 
the  synonyms  of  the  Old  Test,  entitled  15a  bm  J<,rA« 
Tabemadeofthe  Congrtgation^m  allusion  to  Exod.xxxiii, 
7,  '*  because  therein  are  congregated  expressions  which 
differ  in  sound,  but* are  like  in  sense"  (n'^3  IPI'^H  TST3 

The  synonyms  are  divided  into  groups,  the  alphabetical 
order  of  which  is  determined  by  its. most  important 
word.      Each    group   commences    with    the   formula 

n-.-^ni  nna^n  ncx  nbian,  i.  e.  the  word  which  is 

put  down  is  to  teach,  being  made  up  from  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  dtle  of  the  work,  viz.  briKH,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  quotations  from  the  Old  Test,  and  the  corre- 
sponding passages  from  the  Targum,  as  well  as  by  quo- 
tations from  Saadia  Gaon's  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  works  of  Dunash  ibn-Librat,  Hai  Gaon, 
Ibn-Ganacb,  Ibn-Giath,Nathan  ben-Jechiel,  Ibu-Balaam, 
Nachmanides,  Ibn-Saruk,  etc.  The  lexicon  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1548,  and  is  now  very  rare.  See 
Flirst,  BibL  Jvd,  iii,  461 ;  De*  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico, 
p.  .S23  (Germ.  transL) ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Lihr. 
Hdfr,  in  BihL  BodL  p.  2891 ;  Kitto,  Cgchp.  s.  v. ;  Geiger, 
in  Zeifschri/t  der  deutich.  morgenl.  Gesellsch,  (Leips.  1863), 
xvii,  321 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hehr,  i,  1037,  etc     (K  P.) 

Urbs  Befita  Hieniaalem.  This  rugged  but  fine 
old  hymn,  composed  in  dedicatione  eccieaiaf  and  of  which 
the  author  is  not  known,  belongs  to  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
tury. Trench  calls  it "  a  hymn  of  degrees  ascending  from 
things  earthly  to  things  heavenly,  and  making  the  first 
to  be  interpretere  of  the  last.  The  prevailing  intention 
in  the  building  and  the  dedication  of  a  church,  with 
the  rites  thereto  appertaining,  was  to  carry  up  men's 
thoughts  from  that  temple  built  with  hands,  which  they 
saw,  to  that  other  built  of  living  stones  in  heaven,  of 
which  this  was  but  a  weak  shadow."  This  fine  hymn, 
the  first  lines  of  which  run  thus, 

"Urbs  bentn  Hiemsniem,  dicta  panels  vislo, 
Qnse  consitriiiiur  in  coelis  yivii>  ex  lapldihns^ 
Et  ab  ange]is  ornatn,  velut  enonsa  nobilis: 
Nova  veniens  e  coelo,  nuptiaii  thnlamo 
Pnepnrata,nt  sponsata  copuleiur  Domino; 
Plateie  et  marl  ejus  ex  nuro  parissimo,** 

has  proved  the  source  of  manifold  inspiration  in  circles 
beyond  its  own*    To  it  we  owe  the 

"  Jerasalem,  my  happy  home  ;*' 
or  the  same  in  a  less  common  but  still  more  beautiful 

form, 

**  O  mother,  dear  Jerusalem  !* 

It  has  also  inspired  some  of  the  singers  of  Protestant 
Germany.  In  the  German  language  we  have  two  noble 
hymns  which  at  least  had  their  first  motive  here.  The 
one  is  that  by  Meyfahrt, 

**  Jeni8a1em,do  hochgebnntc  Stadt;*' 
the  other  by  Kosegarten, 

Stadt  Gottes,  deren  dlamant'nen  Blng.'* 


«*i 


In  English  our  hymn  is  fouod  io  L^ra  Mp$Hea  (Jbondm 

1869),  p.  409: 

**  Ble8-*ed  dty,  holy  Salem, 
Hi>me  of  iieace,  by  veers  deterled; 
Rising  in  the  courts  of  heiiven. 
Built  of  living  Ptones  and  tried ; 
By  angelic  hsndi*  adomM, 
AV  her  fellows  deck  a  bride. 
Coming  newly  f«irmed  from  heaveiii 
Ready  for  the  nuptial  bower, 
Wedded  to  the  Lamb  forever, 
Aft  a  bride  in  bliacful  hoar. 
All  her  streets  huve  golden  pavement, 
Qolden  ramparts  round  her  tower,*'  etc 

Our  hvmn  has  been  translated  into  German  bv  Schloss- 
ser,  Simrock,  Rambach,  and  others.  The  original  is 
given  by  Trench,  Sacred  Jxitin  Poetry,  P-  311 ;  Bftssler, 
AtmpahlaItchri$tlickerLiederj p. 201 ;  Rambach,  An/Ao- 
higie  christL  GtMongej  p.  179;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sion,  p. 
322.     (R  P.) 

Urd,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  destiny  of  the 
past,  who,  with  her  two  sisters,  Waranda  and  Skuld,  sita 
under  the  tree  Ygdraail,  where  they  daily  receive  ad- 
vice. 

ITrdabom,  in  Norse  mytbolog%%  is  the  spring  of 
the  past,  at  which  the  three  deities  sit;  from  which  clear 
spring  they  daily  draw  for  themselves  new  wiadom,aod 
with  whose  watere  they  moisten  the  rooca  of  the  tree 
Ygdivsil. 

Urgel,  CoiTNCTL  of.  Seo  de  TJrgd  is  a  dty  of 
Spain  on  a  plain  among  the  Pyreneea,  containing  aD 
ancient  cathedral  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A 
council  was  held  here  in  799  by  Leidrade,  archbbbop  of 
Lyons,  whom  Charlemagne  had  sent,  U^ether  with  Ne-> 
fridius  of  Narboniie,  the  abbot  Benedict,  and  several  oth- 
er bishops  and  abbots,  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.  They 
succeeded  in  perauading  htm  to  present  btmself  to  the 
king,  promising  him  full  liberty  to  produce  in  his  pres- 
ence those  passages  from  the  fathen  which  he  believed 
to  favor  his  notions. — Landon,  Manual  o/CowteH$j  a.  v. 

Urg;hier,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  is  one  of  the  su- 
preme deities  of  the  Lamaites,  generated  from  a  flower. 

Urglaffa,  in  Noise  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
giant  maidens  who  were  mothera  of  Ueimdal. 

U'rl  (Heb.  Uri%  ^"y^^l^^fiery  [comp.  ♦ttfrivoc]),  the 
name  of  three  Israelites. 

1.  (Sept.  Oifpi  or  Otypi crcO  The  father  of  Bezakd, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxi,  3; 
xxxT,  80;  xxxviii,  22;  1  Chron.  ii,  20;  2  Chron.  i,  5). 
B.C  ante  1657.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  and 
grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  his  father  being  Hur, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  husband  of  Miriam. 

2.  (Sept.  'Adat)  The  father  of  Geber,  Solomon  s 
commissariat  oflloer  in  Gilead  (1  Kings  iv,  19).  KU 
ante  1010. 

3.  (Sept.  *Qdo\&  r.  r.  *Qiovi.)  One  of  the  gate-keep- 
ers of  the  Temple,  who  divorced  his  wife  after  the  exile 
(Ezra  x,  24).     B.C.458. 

Uri'ah  (Heb.  Uriyak%  n;*ins<,  H^  [or/»*]  o/ Je- 
hovah ;  occasionally  [in  Jer.  only]  in  the  prolonged  form 
Uriya'huj  ^n^'l^lK;  Sept.  usually  0^piac»  and  so  the 
New  Te.«L  and  Josephus;  A.  V.  io  some  cases  "  Urijah** 
[q.  V.]),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  principal  thirty  warriora  of 
David*s  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  39).  Like 
others  of  David's  oflicers  (Ittai  <^Gath ;  Ishbosheth  the 
Canaanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  Sept.;  Zelek  the  Ammonite, 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  37),  he  was  a  foreigner— a  Hittite.  His 
name,  however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (xi,  11)  indi- 
cate that  he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion.  He  mar- 
ried Rathsheba,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  Eliam — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Ahithophel,  i|nd  one  of  his  brother  ofiicers  (xxiii,  34) ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  as  professor  Blunt  conjectures  (Com- 
cidenaet,  II,  x),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance  with  Bath- 
abeba.    It  m^  be  inferred  irom  Nathan's  panble  (2 
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Sam.  xii,8)  tliat  he  wai  ptsttionately  devoted  to  hu  wife, 
aiid  that  their  union  was  celebrated  in  Jenualem  as  one 
of  peculiar  tendemeae.  He  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem 
underneath  the  palace  (xi,  2).  In  the  first  war  with 
Anamon  (&G,  1035)  he  followed  Joab  to  the  siege,  and 
with  him  remained  encamped  in  the  open  field  (ver.  11). 
He  returned  to  Jentsalem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  oo 
the  pretest  of  asking  news  of  the  war — really  in  the 
hope  that  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  David^s  crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit  which  guided 
all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high  notion 
uf  the  character  and  discipline  of  David^s  oflSoers.  He 
steadily  refused  to  go  home,  or  partake  of  any  of  the 
indulgences  of  domestic  life,  while  the  ark  and  the  host 
were  in  bot>ths  and  his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air. 
He  partook  of  the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  till  the  last  night,  when  the 
king  at  a  feast  vainly  endeavored  to  entrap  him  by  in- 
toxication. The  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
but  still  retained  his  sense  of  duty  sufficiently  to  insist 
on  Bleeping  at  the  palace.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  (as 
in  the  story  of  Bellerophon)  containing  the  command 
to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.  Josephns 
(^AnL  vit,  7, 1)  adds  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imag- 
inary offence  of  Uriah.  None  such  appears  in  the  act- 
ual letter.  Probably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like 
Joab  the  absolute  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient.  The 
device  of  Joab  was  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  of 
Rabbath-Ammon  where  the  great«Bt  force  of  the  be- 
sieged was  congregated,  and  thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn- 
hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally  took  place.  Uriah  and 
<the  officers  with  him  advanced  ta  far  as  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  were  there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on 
the  walL  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  an  established 
-maxim  of  Israelitish  warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall 
of  a  besieged  city ;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result 
was  always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it— the 
Midden  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at  Thebez, 
which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising  monarchy. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  (as  given  in  the  Sept.)  that 
Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the  king  will  say  when 
he  hears  of  the  disaster.  Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned 
the  messenger,  the  king  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on 
hearing  of  the  loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words 
which  Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
tmly  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  grand- 
father of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  Sept.,  is  Ner  instead 
of  Joash.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed  by  J(»ab,  calm- 
ly continued,  and  ended  the  story  with  the  words  *'Thy 
aervant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is  dead."  In  a  moment 
David's  anger  is  appeased.  He  sends  an  encouraging 
message  to  Joab  on  the  unavoidable  chances  of  war, 
and  urges  him  to  continue  the  siege.  It  is  one  of  the 
toiiching  parts  of  the  story  that  Uriah  falls  unconscious 
of  bis  wife's  dishonor.  She  hears  of  her  husband's  death. 
The  narrative  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  re^ 
morse.  She  **  mourned'*  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief 
as  a  widow,  and  then  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam. 
jci,  27). — Smith.    See  Davii>. 

2.  A  priest  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (6.C.  cir.  788), 
whom  Isaiah  took  as  a  witness  to  his  prophecy  conoem- 
Ing  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  with  Zechariab,  the  son  of 
Jebereebiah  (Isa.  vtii,  2).  He  is  probably'  the  same  as 
Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar  for  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
3cvi,  10).  If  this  be  so,  the  prophet  summoned  him  as 
a  witness  probably  on  account  of  his  official  position, 
not  oo  account  of  his  personal  qualities;  though,  as  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not  yet  have  man- 
ifested itself.  When  Ahaz,  after  his  deliverance  from 
Resin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-pileser,  went  to  wait  upon 
hia  new  master  at  Damascus,  he  saw  there  an  altar 
which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the  pattern  of  it  to  Uriah 
at  Jenisaiem,  with  orders  to  have  one  maile  like  it 
the  kiog*8  retunu    Uriah  zealously  executed 


the  idolatrous  command,  and  when  Ahas  returned,  not 
only  allowed  him  to  offer  sacrifiiees  upon  it,  but  basely 
complied  with  all  his  impious  directions.  The  new  al- 
tar was  accordingly  set  in  the  court  of  the'  Temple,  to 
the  .east  of  where  the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and 
the  daily  sacrifices,  and  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  kin^ 
and  people,  were  offered  upon  it;  while  the  brazen  aU 
tar.  having  been  removed  from  ite  place  and  set  to  the 
north  of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  al- 
tar for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he  was 
a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and  sacrile- 
gious acts  of  Ahaz  (see  2  Kings  xvi,  17, 18 ;  xxiii,  5, 1 1, 
12;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23-25).— Smith. 

Uriah  or  Urijah  was  apparently  the  high-priest  at  the 
time,  but  of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing  positive.  He 
probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (or  else  Amariah  III,  otherwise  called 
Jothan),  and  was  succeeded  by  that  Azariah  who  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uezekiah.  Hence  it  is  prob* 
able  that  he  was  son  of  the  former  and  father  of  the 
latter,  it  being  by  no  means  uncommop  among  the  He- 
brews, as  among  the  Greeks,  lor  the  grandchild  to  have 
the  grandfather's  name.  Probably,  too,  be  may  have 
been  descended  from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no  record 
in  the  sacerdotal  geneabgy  (1  Chron.  vt,4-15),  in  which 
there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in  ver.  11,  and 
Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  in  ver.  18.  Josephu^ 
however,  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jothan  and  the 
father  of  Neriah  (Ant.  x,  8, 6).     See  Hioii-PKiEesT. 

3.  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kiijath-jearim; 
he  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  concerning  the 
land  and  the  city,  just  as  Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the 
king  sought  to  put  him  to  death;  but  he  escaped,  and 
tied  into  EgypU  His  retreat  was  soon  discovered :  £1- 
nathan  and  his  men  brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and 
Jehoiakim  slew  him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body 
forth  among  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer. 
xxvi,  20-23>  aC.  608.  The  story  of  Shemaiah  ap- 
pears  to  be  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a 
reason  for  putting  him  to  death ;  and  as  a  reply  to  the 
instance  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  which  Jeremiah's 
friends  gave  as  a  reason  why  his  words  should  be  lis- 
tened to  and  his  life  sfuired.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view 
adopted  by  Rashi. — Smith. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  (being  of  the  family  of  Hakkoz, 
AV.  "Koz")  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  ("  Urijah,"  Neh.  viii,  4).  B.C. 
458.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  father  uf  Mere- 
moth,  one  of  the  priests  who  aided  Nehemiah  in  r»> 
building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  33 ;  Neh.  iii, 
4,21), 

Uri'as  (OApiac),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of 
Urijah  the  priest  in  Ezra's  time  (1  £sdr.ix,4d;  compw 
Neh.  viii,  4),  and  of  Uriah  the  husband  of  Bathsheba 
(Matt,  i,  6). 

U'riel  (Heb.  JTriJ/',  i«'''1  W,^re  [or /^*0  of  God; 
Sept.  OhpifiK),  the  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  sim  of  Tahath,  and  father  of 
Uzziah  (I  Chron.  vi,  24  [9];  apparently  the  same  in 
Zephaniah  (ver.  86).    B.C.  cir.  io50.    See  Samubu 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  of  the  family  of  Korah 
in  the  reign  of  David,  who  assisted,  together  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  from  the  housfe  of  Obed-edom  (I  Chron.  xv,  6, 11). 
B.C.1043. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Maachah,  or 
Michaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Kehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  2).  KC  ante  973.  In  xi,  20 
she  is  called  '*  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;"  and 
•losephus  {Ant  viii,  10, 1)  explains  this  by  saying  that 
her  mother  was  Taraar,  Absalom's  daughter.  Rashi 
gives  a  long  note  to  the  eflect  that  Michaiah  was  called 
Maachah  after  the  name  of  her  daughter-in-law,  the 
mother  «f  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of  renown,  and  that 
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her  rAther*8  natn^  waa  Uriel  Abishaloro.  Theite  U  no 
Hidicatton,  however,  that  AUtalom,  like  Solomon,  had 
another  name,  although  in  the  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  it  is  said  that  the  father  of  Maachah  waa 
called  Uriel,  that  the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be 
mentioned. — Smith.    See  Maachau. 

4.  Uriel  Is  also  named  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  iv, 
1, 86 ;  V,  20 ;  x,  28)  as  an  angel  or  archangel ;  and  in 
the  book  of  Enoch  he  is  described  as  **the  angel  of 
thunder  and  lightning''  .{ch.  xx),  and  as  being  **  placeii 
over  all  the  lights  of  heaven"  (Ixxv,  8). 

'  Urii,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  deity  among  the 
Wends,  worshipped  mainly  by  magicians  as  their  pro- 
tector. 

Url'jah  (p,  2  Kings  xvi,  10, 11, 15, 16 ;  h.  Jer.  xxvi, 
20,  21,  28 ;  c.  Neh.  iii,  4, 21).     See  Ukiaii. 

Urim  AND  Thummim  (Heb.  Urim  ve-Thummimf 
fi'^sr^  Q'*'n!|2(),  the  Anglicized  form  of  two  Hebrew 
words  used  (alwa}<s  together  [except  in  Numb,  xxvii, 
21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  where  the  former  occurs  alone ;  in 
Deut.  xxxiii,  8,they  are  in  the  reverse  onler]  and  with 
the  article  [except  in  Ezra  ii,63;  Neh.  vii,  65])  with 
reference  to  some  obscure  mode  of  divination  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacerdotal  regalia  (Extxl.  xxviii,  80; 
Lev.  viii,  8),  but  concerning  which  both  ancient  and 
modem  interpreters  have  greatly  differed.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  the  subject  we  use  in  part  the  state- 
menta  foimd  in  Kitto  and  Smith  s.  v.) 

I.  Etymological  ImpoTU — These  words  are  Hebrew 
plurals,  not  proper  namei^,  but  appellatives  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  singular.  They  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  pUtrttUs  exceUeutuB,  denoting  by  a  metonymy 
the  things  or  modes  whereby  the  revelation  was  given 
and  truth  declared. 

1.  In  Utinif  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, have  seen  the  plural  of  "IIX  (^r,  light  or  Jire). 
The  Sept.,  however,  appears  to  have  had  reasons  which 
led  its  authors  to  another  rendering  than  that  of  ^wc 
or  its  cognates.  They  give  j)  dfiXuHris  (Exod.  xxviii, 
SO ;  EccIiiB.  xlv,  10),  and  6fj\oi  (Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  DeuL 
xxxiii,  8;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6);  while  in  Ezra  ii,  63,  and 
Neh.  vii,  65,  we  have  respectively  plural  and  singular 
participles  of  ^wri^.  In  Aquila  and  Theodotion  we 
find  the  more  literal  ^wTi&fioi.  The  Vulg.,  following 
the  lead  of  the  Sept.,  but  going  further  astray,  gives 
docfrimi  in  Exod.  xxviii,  80  and  Deut.  xxxiii,  8;  omits 
the  word  in  Numb,  xxvii,  21,  paraphrases  it  by  per 
Miicerdotes  in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  and  gives  judicium  in 
TIcclua.  xlv,  10,  as  the  rendering  of  iff\uHrt\;.  Luther 
gives  Licht,  The  literal  English  equivalent  would  of 
course  be  "lights;"  but  the  renderings  in  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  indicate,  at  least,  a  traditional  belief  Bmong  the 
Jews  that  the  plural  form,  as  in  Elohim  and  other  like 
wonls,  did  not  involve  numerical  plurality.  Bellarmine, 
wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg.  translation,  suggested  the 
derivation  of  Urim  from  n*^*^, "  to  teach"  (Buxtorf,  Diss, 
de  l/r.  et  Th,\ 

2.  Thummim,  Here  also  there  is  almost  a  cotuensuM 
as  to  the  derivation  from  DP)  (Toih,  perfection^  com- 
pleteness) ;  but  the  Sept.,  as  before,  uses  the  closer  Greek 
equivalent  rtXctoc  once  (Ezra  ii,  69),  and  adheres  else- 
where to  aXri^tia ;  and  the  Vulg.,  giWng  per/ectns 
there,  in  like  manner  gives  Veritas  in  all  other  pas- 
sages. Aquila  more  accurately  chooses  r(\Hw<ruc*  Lu- 
ther, in  his  first  edition,  gave  VoUigkeit,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  Recht, 

'  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  plural  of  Urim  applies 
here  also.  Bellarmine  {ut  sup.)  derives  Thummim  from 
*I^K,  to  be  true.  By  others  it  has  been  derived  from 
DXn, contr.  Qn'="a  twin," on  the  theory  that  the  two 
groups  of  gems,  six  on  each  side  the  breastplate,  were 
what  constituted  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (R.  Azarias, 
in  Buxtorf,  loc,  citX  "  Light  and  perfection"  would 
probably  be  the  best  English  equivalents.    The  as- 


sumption of  a  hendiadys,  so  that  the  two  words  =='*  per- 
fect illumination"  (Carpzov,  App,  Crit,  i,  a;  Biihr, Sj^m^ 
boUkj  ii,  185),  is  nnneoessary,  and,  it  is  believed,  unsound. 
The  mere  phrase,  as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  uncertain 
whether  each  word  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a 
given  kind,  or  whether  the  two  taken  together  mifs^ht 
be  referred  to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  th« 
same  object.  The  presence  of  the  article  n,  and  yet 
more  of  the  demonstrative  HM  before  each,  is  rather  in 
favor  of  distinctness.  Thummim  never  occurs  by  itaelf, 
unless  with  Zullig  we  6nd  it  in  Psa.  xvi,  6. 

II.  Scriptural  Statements. — 1.  The  mysterious  wonla 
meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they  needed  no  expla- 
nation, in  the  description  of  the  high-priest's  appareL 
Over  the  ephod  there  is  to  be  a  "  breastplate  of  jud|c- 
ment"  (ttQISQn  *|I9n,  Sept.  Xoytiov  Kpiotiac$  Vulg.  rcr- 
tionale  judicii)^  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen, 
folded  square  and  doubled,  a  "span"  in  length  ami 
width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows  of  precious  8tone«^ 
each  stone  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engraved 
on  it,  that  Aaron  may  "  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  See 
Eph6d.  Then  comes  a  further  order.  Inside  the  breast- 
plate, as  the  tables  of  the  covenant  were  placed  inside 
the  ark  (the  prefKisition  bM  is  used  in  both  cases,  Exod. 
XXV,  16 ;  xxviii,  80),  are  to  be  pUoed  '*  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,"  the  light  and  the  perfection;  and  they,  ton, 
are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goes  in  before  the 
Lord  (ver.  15-30).  Not  a  word  describes  them.  They 
are  mentioned  as  things  already  familiar  both  to  Moses 
and  the  people,  connected  naturally  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  The  command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii,  8). 
They  pass  from  Aanm  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacretl 
ephod  and  other  pontificaiia  (Numb,  xx,  28).  M'hen 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the  great  hero- 
lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleazar,  the  priest, 
"who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of 
[  the  ]  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  determine  the 
movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (xxvii,  21).  In  the 
blessings  of  Moses,  I  hey  appear  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ("  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are 
with  thy  Holy  One"),  the  reward  of  the  zeal  which  led 
them  to  close  their  eyes  to  everything  but "  the  law  and 
the  covenant"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  8. 9).  Once,  and  once  only, 
are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history*  of  the  Judges 
and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left  to  his  self-choaen  dark- 
ness, is  answered  "  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  [the]  Urim, 
nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  6).  There  is  no  longer 
a  priest  .with  Urim  and  Thummim  (Sept.  roic  ^^^i' 
^ovfri  Kai  roiiQ  rcXciotc«  Ezra  ii^  68 ;  o  ^nVwv,  Neh. 
vii,  66)  to  answer  hard  questions.  When  will  one  ap- 
pear again  ?  The  son  of  Sirach  copies  the  Greek  names 
(^^Xoi,  dXri^na)  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their  tise 
(Ecclua.  xlv,  10). 

2.  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are  others  in 
which  we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a  reference,  if 
not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim.  When  questions  pre- 
cisely of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  Numb,  xxvii, 
21  are  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  anawered 
by  Jehovah  (Judg.  i,  1 ;  xx,  18) — when  like  qnestions 
are  asked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priest  Abiah,  ^  wearing 
an  ephod"  ( 1  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18) — by  David,  aa  soon  as  he 
has  with  him  the  presence  of  a  high-priest  with  his 
ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  2,  12;  xxx,  7,  8),  we  may  legiti- 
mately infer  that  the  treasures  which  the  ephod  con- 
tained were  the  conditions  and  media  of  his  answer. 
The  questions  are  in  almost  all  caaes  strategical,  **  Who 
shall  go  up  ftir  us  against  the  Canaanites  first?"  (Judg. 
i,  1;  so  XX,  18),  "Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deUver  me 
and  my  men  into  tlie  hand  of  Saul?**  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  I2\ 
or,  at  least,  national  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1).  The  answer  is,  in 
all  cases,  very  brief;  but  more  in  form  than  a  simple 
yes  or  no.    One  question  only  is  answered  at  a  time. 

8.  It  deserves  notice,  before  we  pass  beyond  the  range 
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of  scriptural  data,  that,  in  M>me  cases  of  deflection  from 
the  established  rpltgious  order,  we  find  the  ephod  con- 
nected not  with  the  Urim,bnt  with  the  Teraphim,  which, 
ill  the  days  of  Laban,  if  not  earlier,  had  been  conspicu- 
ous in  Aramaic  worship.  Micah,  first  consecrating  one 
of  his  own  sons,  and  then  getting  a  Lerite  as  his  priest, 
makes  for  him  "  an  ephod  and  teraphiro"  (Judg.  xvii, 
5 ;  xviii,  14, 20).  Throughout  the  history  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a  sacred 
place  (ver.  80),  and  apparently  determined  Jeroboam*s 
choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary'.  When  the  prophet  Hu- 
aea  foretells  the  entire  sw.eeping-away  of  the  system 
which  the  ten  tribes  had  cherished,  the  point  of  extrem- 
est  destitution  is  that  ^  thev  shall  be  manv  davs  .  .  . 
without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim**  (Hos.  iii,  4), 
deprived  of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  onler  that  they 
mav  in  the  end  *' return  and  seek  the  Lord.**  It  seems 
natural  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  unauthorized  substitutes  for  the  Urim.  The 
inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Sept.  uses 
here,  instead  of  teraphim,  the  same  word  (^^Xoiv)  which 
1(  usually  gives  for  Urim.  That  the  teraphim  were 
thus  used  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be 
inferred  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  conjunction 
with  other  forms  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1 
Sam.  XV,  23  "witchcraft"  and  ♦*  teraphim"  (A.  V. "  idol- 
atry"), in  2  Kings  xxiii,  24  "  familiar  spirits,"  "  wizards, 
ana  teraphim"  (A.  V.  "images").  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon, when  he  uses  divination,  consults  them  (Czek.  xxi, 
21).  They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x,2).  See  Tkraphim. 
IIL  Tkeories  of  InUrpr^rg, — When  the  Jewish  exiles 
were  met  on  their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question 
which  they  had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  till  there  should 
rise  up  "a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim"  (Ezra  ii, 
63 ;  Neh.  vii,  65).  The  inquiry  what  those  Urim  and 
Thummim  themselves  were  seems  likely  to  wait  as  long 
for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  On  every  side  we  meet 
with  confessions  of  ignorance — "  Non  constat"  (Kimchi), 
•«  Nescimus"  (Aben-Ezra), "  Difficile  est  in  venire"  (Au- 
gusdne),  varied  only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conject- 
ure& 

1.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
Moses  is  not  directed  to  make  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
tbey  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  specially 
created,  unlike  anything  upon  earth  (R.  ben-Nachman 
and  Hottinger  in  Buxturf,  Dis8.(ie  Ur.  et  Th,  in  Ugolino, 
xit).  It  would  be  profitless  to  discuss  so  arbitrary  an 
hypofiiesis. 

2.  A  favorite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some  Christian 
writers  has  Deen  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
identical  with  the  twelve  stones  on  which  the  names 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraved,  and  the  mode  in 
which  an  oracle  was  given  was  by  the  illumination, 
siniultaneotis  or  successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to 
make  op  the  answer  (Jalkut  Si/re,  Siokafm  Jixo<L  f.  105; 
Maimonides,  R.  ben-Nachman,  in  Buxtorf,  loc,  dt. ;  Uru- 
siufl,  in  C/if.  ^or.  on  Exod.xxviii;  Cbr}'sostom,  Grotius, 
el  aL)»  Josephus {Ant,  iii,  7, 5)  adopts  another  form  of 
the  same  story,  and,  apparently  identifying  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  with  the  sanlonyxes  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  ephod«  says  that  they  were  bright  before  a  vic- 
tory, or  when  the  sacrifice  was  acceptable,  dark  when 
any  disaster  was  impending.  Epiphanius  (De  XI! 
Gemm.)  and  the  writer  quoted  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'E^vS) 
present  the  same  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  sin- 
gle diamond  (Aia/tao)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
plate prognosticated  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war  when 
it  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is  conclusive 
against  such  views  (1)  that,  without  any  evidence,  with- 
out even  an  analogy,  they  nuike  unauthorized  additions 
to  the  miracles  of  Scripture;  (2)  that  the  former  iden- 
tify two  things  which  in  Exod.  xxviii  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished ;  (8)  that  the  latter  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeat- 
ed article  leads  us  to  infer. 

3.  A  theory  involving  fewer  gratuitous  asstimptious 


is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or  within  its  fukls, 
there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Shem-hanlute- 
phoratA  (q.  v.)  of  Jewish  Cabalists;  and  that  by  virtue 
of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or  reading  an  invocation 
which  was  also  engraved  with  the  name,  or  standing  in 
his  ephod  before  the  mercy-seat,  or  at  least  before  the 
vail  of  the  sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesy- 
ing, hearing  the  divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it 
as  it  proceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buxtorf,  loc.cU,7\  Lightfoot,  vi,  278; 
Brauuius,  De  V'estitu  Hebr,  it ;  SaalschUtz,  A  rchdolog,  ii, 
368).  A  wilder  form  of  this,  belief  is  fouhd  in  the  Cab- 
alistic book  Zokar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have 
had  the  divine  name  in  forty-two,  the  Thummim  in 
seventy-two  letters.  The  notion  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewish  invocations  of  books  like  the  Clavicula 
Salomonii,     See  SoiiOMON. 

Another  form  of  the  same  thought  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  Jewish  writers  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake 
sometimes  by  Urim,  sometimes  by  prophecy,  sometimes 
by  the  Bath-Kol  {Seder  Olafn^  c.  xiv,  in  Braunius,  loc* 
cit,\  or  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  sym- 
bols was  "ad  excitandam  prophet iam"  (K.  Levi  ben- 
Gershon,  in  Buxtorf,  he,  eii.;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  ul 
in/,).  A  more  eccentric  form  of  the  "writing"  theory 
was  propounded  by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained 
that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i,  5). 

4.  Spencer  (De  Ur.et  7%)  presents  a  singular  union  of 
acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly  recognises 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which  others  had 
confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were, 
they  were  not  the  twelve  stones^  and  tbey  were  distin- 
guishable one  from  the  other.  They  were  placed  in- 
side the  folds  of  the  doubled  ckoshen.  Resting  on  the 
facts  referred  to,  he  inferred  the  identity  of  the  Urim 
and  the  Teraphim.  This  was  an  instance  in  which  the 
divine  wisdom  accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness, 
and  allowed  the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  re- 
tain a  fragment  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fa- 
thers, in  order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  sj'stem 
as  a  whole.  The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 
dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
name  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning  with 
Teraphim  (Urim  =  "lights,  fires;"  Seraphim  =  " the 
burning,  or  fier>'  ones  ;*^  and  Teraphim  is  but  the  same 
word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  n  for  t9).  It 
was  therefore  a  small  image  probably  in  human  form. 
So  far,  the  hypothesis  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
inductive  and  historical;  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
question  how  it  was  instrumental  oracularly,  he  passes 
into  the  most  extravagant  of  all  assumptions.  The  im- 
age, when  the  high-priest  questionetl  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human  voice, 
just  as  the  Teraphim  s[)oke,  in  like  maimer,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  daemon  I  In  dealing  with  the  Thum- 
mim, which  he  excludes  altogether  from  the  oracular 
functions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer  adopts  the  notion  of  an 
Egyptian  archetype,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

5.  Michaelis  (Aatrs  of  Moies,  v,  52)  gives  his  own 
opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  three  stones, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes,  on  another  No,  while 
the  third  was  left  blank  or  neutral  The  three  were 
used  as  lots,  and  the  high-priest  decided  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  one  iota  of  evidence ;  and  the 
notion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  pass- 
ing caprice.  It  obviously  fails  to  meet  the  phenomena. 
Lots  were  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
xxvi,  55;  Josh,  xiii,  6  sq.;  1  Sam.  xiv,  41;  Prov.  xvi, 
88),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn  and  peculiar. 
In  the  cases  where  the  Urim  was  consulted,  the  an- 
swers were  always  more  than  a  mere  negative  or  af* 
firmattvew 


the  piHich  of  [ti 
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6.  TheeonjeduicoTZuUigCCoiRiR.n  j4pM.faf.ii), 
thmigb  adopted  by  Winer  (ff«i^.),can  huilly  be  lookeil 
on  is  iDoie  Mti>rvinK.    Wiih  him  tbo  Urim  are  bright, 

TlnunmiiD  perfect,  i.  e.  whole,  rough,  uncut  onei,  each 
cLa»  wilh  inscriplionii  of  Kme  kind  engraied  on  it. 
lie  siippoflea  a  bitidful  of  these  to  hava  b«n  carried  in 
?Bt'a  chfukfitj  and  when  he 
ve  been  Uken  out  b;  him 
and  thrown  on  a  labkv  or,  more  prohahly.oii  the  ark  uf 
the  covenant.  As  they  fell,  their  pusition,  accorriinglo 
UaditiDnal  rules  known  nidy  to  Che  hiKh-piiestiy  fami- 
Jie«,  indicated  the  answer.  He  compares  it  with  for- 
tune-telhiig  by  cards  or  colTec-gruunds.  The  vhole 
Kheme,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invenlioa, 
at  once  arbitrary  and  offenMve.  It  is  M  least  quemion- 
able  whether  the  Egyptians  bad  access  ic  diamundi,  or 
knew  the  art  of  polishing  or  engraving  them.  See 
DiAHONii.  A  handful  of  diamond  cubex,  large  enough 
to  have  wonli  or  monograms  engraved  un  Ihem,  is  a 
thing  which  bm  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  archBokgy, 
nur,  indeed,an}-where  else. 

7.  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence  (Kalisch, 
<M  Kxvd.  xxciii,  SI),  comUniug  parta  of  the  views  (2) 
and  (3),  indentihes  the  Urim  aud  Thummim  with  the 
twelve  tribal  |{ema,  looks  oo  il 
plauied  by  a  bendiadys  (light  and  perfection  —  perfect 
illumination),  and  believes  the  high-prjeat,  by  concen- 
trating his  thoughts  on  the  altribitles  Ihey  represented, 
tu  havedivested  himself  of  all  seldahnesa  and  prejudice, 
and  so  to  have  pansed  into  a  true  prophetic  stale.  In 
what  he  savs  on  thia  point  there  is  much  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  true.  Llghlfuol,  it  mav  be  added, 
taken  the  same  view  (ii,  JOT ;  vi,  27H)',  and  that  gi 
above  in  (S)  cDuvergestu  the  saon  result.    See  Tba: 

8.  thilo,  the  learned  contemporary  of  Joaephus, 
resents  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  two  image*  of  the 
Iwovirtuesorpowers— ilftXimnvTi  ant  dX^tmi'.  The 
full  quotation  is;  Tili  XoyfiovOhe  pectoral,  or  breael- 
plate);  Ttrpayidvoy,  lnr\ovv  aarHmfoJ^tra,  u 
/3(ivti',iira  duo  lifMriicityaX/jarof  op^  (ibst  Ihey  c 
carry  the  image  of  the  two  poweni);  JqXmaiv  r 
ikil^uav  i£k<  Vila  MotU,  lib.  iii,  p.  162,  t.  %  ed. 
gey).  He  also  uses  the  following  words  (_Dt  Mm 
Jib.  ii,  p.  B24i  Ojip.  ii,  Wfl):  "Eiri  tov  Xaiiiou  tirra 
vfxic/iara  lurairouciXAti,  trpoviiyoptvuiv  ru  /itv  iif 
Xuiaiv,  Th  I'  aXqSiinv.  This  acatemenc  of  Philo  hai 
been  thought  by  many  recent  interpreters  to  be  sup- 
ported by  certain  external  evidence.  It  had  been  no- 
ticed hy  all  the  old  commenlaturs  tl 
lesemblanee  existed  between  the  Urii 
of  tbe  Jewish  high-priest  and  the  custom  recorded  by 
iGlian  (Kor.  Hitl.  xiv,347)  of  the  Kgyptlan  archjudge, 
whowasalwayaapriestvenerable  for  age.h  *_ 
probiiy,  and  who  opened  Judicial  proceedings  by  sus- 
pending, by  a  gold  chain  hung 
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li.«),a 


^ofa 


with  which  Dio- 


doTus  Siculus  <i,  46,  lb)  saye 
party  who  hail  gained  the  cause.  Certain  traces  of  ■ 
similar  custom  among  the  Romans  had  also  been  ad- 
verted to — namely,  that  among  the  Teslal  Virgins,  at 
least  she  that  was  called  Maxima,  and  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  tried  causes  as  the  Pontifex  tlaximua  did, 
wore  a  similar  imlfpecfiiralt  (I.ipsius,  Dt  I'fla  tt  Vit- 
lnlib«,  Syaagma    [Antv.  ItSal.  ap.  Plant.],  cap.  ult.), 

sidered  to  have  bean  derived  by  t  hem  from  the  Jew?, 
■x  nt  their  correfrpundeiiee  with  them  after 
marriage  with  Pharaoh's  ilaughter  (fttrick, 
Da  £xod.  xxBtii,  30).  Subsequent  discoveries,  hflwev< 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  lead  to  the  conolusi 
thatlliese  resemblances  belong  to  a  much  earlier  perinL 
Sir  <J.  Wilkinson  say*  the  figure  of  Truth  which  the 
Egyptian  archjuilge  suspended  from  1 
fact,  a  representation  of  tbe  goddess  who 
under  the  dual,  at  double,  character  of  Truth  aod  Justice, 


il  KarpUuu 


HFignn..   __ 

Troth  and  Justice. 


If  iha  Quddcsa  ot 


Egyptian  or  Coptic  name 
3  (ireek  5ifiic),  appears  to 
Hebrew  Thummim  — -a 
word,"  he  remarks,  "aeoiniiiig  to  the  SepL  tranilaiion, 
I,  and  bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its 
plural  termination."  He  also  remarks  that  the  word 
'■"hnmmim,  being  a  plural  or  dual  word,  corresponils  to 
■e  Egyptian  notion  of  the  "nra  Truths."  or  tbe  d<uible 
ipaeiiy  of  this  gi)d<ie88.  "  This  godrles*,"  be  says, "  fre- 
uently  occurs  in  the  sculptures  in  this  double  capacity, 
^presented  by  two  figures  exactly  siuiilar,"  as  in  the 
above  cut  "It  is," 
he  adds,  "furlber  ob- 
servable that  the  chief- 
priest  of  the  Jews.  Kbf^ 
before  the  election  of 
>   the 


a  king,  * 
judge  of   the   ti 


gant  wiih  the  flgiire. 
by  tbe  Egyptian  arch- 
judge,  aflurd  any  il- 
lustratiun  of  aueh  pa*- 

i,  S;  E*th.  V,  2,  or  of 


Ancient  Egvpthui  SltlhigPlgii 
or  ilie  OMidass  of  Truth  a 


means  of  mirsealoDB  virtue?"  Our 
these  Egyptian  aniiquitie*  ailds  thai 
(Sept.)  inteniretation  of  the  Urim  a 
as  signifying  "light 


1  Thummim. 


analogy  to  the  two  figures  of  Kt,  lie  sus,  and  Thmci, 
Iratli,  in  the  breastplate  worn  by  the  Egyptians. 
Here  Thmei  is  represented,  as  she  frequently  i^ 
by  a  single  figure  wearing  two  ostrich  feathers,  her 
emblem,  because  all   the  wing  -  realhcra  of  this  binl 

or  oorrecC  (^A«f.  Kgypl.  [Lond.  I84aj,  ii,  !7,  etc.:   v. 

•iH,  etc.     See  also  other  remarks  on  the  dual 

of  Thmei,  iu   C.iUny  of   ^ 

AntiqHiliH,  selected  from   ' 

the   British   Museum   hj 

V.  Arundale  and  J.  Bono 

mi).     Upon  a  view  of  the    j 

preceding   facts,  even 

orthndoK  an  antiquarian 

Hengslenberg  (Ajj,;^  «      

'/Mof',  ch.  vi)  Fjjjiijo,  u„  Eiyptiao  S 


adopts  Ur.  Mede's  i^iiion, 
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that  the  Urim  and  Thmnnim  were  **  things  well  known 
to  the  petriarehs,"  as  divinelr  appointed  means  of  in- 
quiring of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxv,  H,  28),  suited  to  an  in- 
fiuitine  state  of  religion ;  that  the  originals  were  pre- 
served, or  the  real  use  at  least,  among  the  Abrahamids, 
and,  at  the  reformation  under  Moses,  were  simply  rec- 
oj^ised;  that  the  resemblances  to  them  among  the 
EgA'ptians  were  but  imitations  of  this  primeval  mode 
of  divine  communication,  as  were  the  heathen  auspices 
of  similar  means  originally  oonaected  with  the  sacrifice 
of  animals. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  a  direct  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  objects  in  question,  it  has  been  forcibly  urged 
(1)  that  the  words  Urim  and  Thttmmim  do  not,  in  fact, 
mean  Truth  cmdJtutioB  ;  (2)  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  single  and  nndistinctive  use  of  the  term  ''judgment" 
(DB^p)  in  connection  with  the  cAo^Aea,  or  pontifical 
peetoraUf  there  is  no  muffUterial  function  of  the  hi^rh- 
priest  in  the  cases  of  consultation,  like  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian archjudge;  and  (3)  that,  if  such  an  image  were  in- 
tended, it  is  strange  that  no  description  is  given  to  iden- 
tify it,  nor  any  prescription  made  as  to  its  form  or  struct- 
ure in  the  Mosaic  account,  as  there  is  of  all  the  other 
articles  of  the  priestly  regalia  (see  Keil,  CommaUary^ 
ad  loc.). 

IT.  Oracular  Ute, — The  process  of  consulting  the 
Lord  by  Urim  and  Thomroim,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  answer  was  retunied,  are  not  explained  in  Script- 
ure, and  all  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is  from  Rabbin- 
ical tradition.  The  rabbins  say  that  the  manner  of 
Inquiring  was  as  follows :  the  priest  put  on  his  robes, 
and  went  (not  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  could  go 
but  once  a  year),  but  into  the  sanctum,  or  holy  place, 
and  stood  before  the  curtain  or  vail  that  divided  the 
sanctuary  from  the  sanctum.  There  he  stood  upright, 
facing  towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  behind 
him  stood  the  person  for  whom  he  inquired,  in  a  right 
line  with  the  priest,  facing  the  back  of  the  latter,  but 
outside  the  sanctum.  Then  the  priest  inquired  of  God 
concerning  the  matter  required,  in  a  low  voice,  like  one 
praying  half  audibly,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
breastplate,  he  received  by  Urim  and  Thummim  the 
answer  to  his  question.  Maimonides  says  it  was  not 
lawful  to  inquire  by  this  mode  for  private  individuals, 
but  only  for  the  king,  or  for  him  on  whom  the  affiiirs 
of  the  congregation  lay. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  answer  was 
returned,  Prideaux,  and  some  other  Christian  commen- 
tators, think  that  when  the  high-priest  inquired  of  the 
LMd,  standing  in  his  robes  before  the  vail,  that  an  audi- 
ble answer  was  retanied  from  within.  But  the  rabbins 
aay  that  the  answer  was  given  by  ceruin  letters  en- 
graven on  the  stones  in  the  breastplate  becoming  pe« 
culiarly,  prominently  lustrous,  in  proper  order,  so  as  to 
be  read  by  the  hi^h-priest  into  words.  For  instance, 
when  David  inquired  of  God  whether  he  should  go  up 
to  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii,  1),  the  answer 
was,  "^  Go  up,"  T^^j  akik ;  the  letters  7,  b,  and  H  became 
in  order  prominently  lustrotw,  and  thus  formed  the  word. 
These  explanations  evidently  depend  upon  the  Talmud- 
ic  theories  above  recited  as  to  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  objects  tbemselveSi    See  Divinatiosv. 

V.  Typical  Siffiufieance, — ^Tbe  office  of  the  high-priest 
■nd  bis  dress,  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
and  service,  were  all  t3rpical  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tioQf  or  of  the  office  and  person  of  Christ;  in  whom, 
also,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as  well  as  the  other  types 
and  foreshadowings,  were  fulfilled.  He  was  Light,  Per- 
lection,  Manifesution,  and  Truth.  He  was  the  '*  true 
Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
work!"  (John  i,  9).  **  Being  made  perfect,  he  became 
the  Author  of  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him"  (Heb.  v, 
9).  He  was  *<  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  Ui,  16). 
He  was  <<  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life"  (John  xiv, 
6)f  and  ha  "came  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth"  (xviii, 


87).  By  Urim  and  Thummim  a  measure  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  granted  to  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  Christ  is 
a  high-priest  in  whom  are  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  measure  (iii,  84).  "  He  put  on  right- 
eousness as  a  breastplate"  (Isa.  lix,  19) ;  and  by  his  mer- 
its and  intercession  as  our  continual  High-priest,  he  has 
given  to  us  to  "  put  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love" 
(1  Thess.  V,  8).  Some  have  seen  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim the  object  alluded  to  by  John  as  ^  the  white  stone" 
(yf/ij^t  XtvKti)  of  the  Christian  mysteries  (Rev.  ii,  17). 
See  Type. 

YL  Literature. — ^In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
and  those  referred  to  by  Winer  {Rcaluforterb,  s.  v.)  and 
by  Darling  {Cydop.  Bibliography  coL  281  sq.),  there  are 
monographs  on  this  subject  in  LiStin  by  Calov  (Viteb. 
1675),  Wolf  (Lips.  1740),  Schrbder  (Marb.  1741),  and 
Stiebriz  (HaL  17d8);  and  in  German  by  Bellermann 
(BerU  1824)  and  SaalscbUtz  (Kontgsb.  1849).  See  Hiou- 

PIUUST. 

Urlas,  in  Greek  mytholc^cy,  was  a  surname  of  Jirpt- 
^er,  who  sends  good  winds  to  those  at  sea. 

Urlya  (or  Orlssa)  Version.  Uriya,  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  Orissa  (q.  v.),  is  a  tolerably  pure  dia- 
lect of  the  Sanscrit,  possessing  some  Persian  and  Arabic 
terms,  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  the  Hindus- 
tani, with  others  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Bengali,  but  greatly  differing  in  pronun- 
ciation, for  an  effeminate  style  of  articulation  is  preva- 
lent in  Bengal,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Orissa  have  s 
broad  and  almost  rustic  accent.  The  Uriya  has  also  a 
written  character  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  dialect  was 
commenced  by  the  Serampore  missionaries  in  1808,  and 
an  edition  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  was  printed  in  1811.  The  first  edition  of  the  Old 
Test.,  also  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  was  prints 
ed  in  1819.  The  New  Test,  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
a  second  edirion  of  four  thousand  copies  left  the  press 
in  1822,  in  the  same  year  in  which  a  mission  by  the 
General  Baptist  Society  was  established  at  Cuttack, 
the  capital  of  Orissa.  In  1832  a  second  edition  of  the 
Old  Test,  left  the  press,  together  with  a  separate  edition 
of  the  Psalms.  In  1888  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Noyes  undertook  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Uriya.  Dr.  Sutton  commenced  with  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  when  the  translation  was  completed  he  carried 
on  both  the  printing  and  binding  at  Cuttack.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  TesL  he  completed  for  the  Bible  Society 
in  1844.  In  1864  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  Dr.  Sutton's  version,  was 
issued  from  the  Cuttack  press  at  the  instance  o(  the 
Bible  Society.  In  the  Report  for  1868  we  read  that 
the  New  Test,  has  been  revised,  but  the  Old  Test, 
has  been  reprinted  as  before.  Whether  Dr.  Sutton 
completed  his  version  or  not  we  are  unable  to  state. 
The  only  notice  we  find  again  concerning  the  Uriya 
version  since  1868  is  the  statement  made  in  th^AfmutU 
Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the 
year  1873  that  "  the  Kev.  Dr.  Buckley  has  compIete<l 
the  printing  of  a  revised  version  of  the  Old  Test,  at  the 
society's  expense."  From  the  Report  for  the  year  1879 
we  see  that  up  to  March  31, 1879,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  had  disposed  of  4000  Bibles  and  Old 
Tests.,  34,000  copies  of  portions  of  the  Old  Test.,  and 
2000  copies  of  portions  of  the  New  Test.,  or  altogether 
of  40,000  copies,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  Uriya  ver- 
sion,    (a  P.) 

UrlBperger,  Johann  Angnst,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  controversialist,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1728,  and 
during  roost  of  his  public  life  was  pastor  and  senior  at 
AugMburg.  He  was  possessed  of  great  learning  and 
penetration,  and  was  a  fearless  and  earnest  thinker. 
He  was  akm  a  foremost  champion  of  evangelical  truth 
against  the  attacks  of  the  philosophical  and  rationaliz- 
ing neologies  of  his  country,  and  contributed  several 
trenchant  works  to  the  literature  of  that  controversy,* 
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among  them,  VersucAe  einer  genauen  Beitimmung  det 
Geheirumeses  Gottes  (1769-74, 4  pts.  4to)  :—Kurzgeftt8ttei 
System  der  DreieinigkfeUtUkre : — TraJetat  vom  gotilichen 
Ebenbilde.  He  founded  the  "  Deutsche  Cbristcnthums- 
(tesellschaft"  (German  Society  for  Christianity),  the 
idea  for  which  he  took  from  the  British  Society  for  Pro- 
muting  Christian  Knowledge  (founded  1698)  and  th*e 
Swedish  societv  "  De  Fide  et  Christianismo."  The  so- 
ciety  was  first  established  in  Basle,  but  failed  to  under- 
take the  work  for  which  Urlsperger  had  called  it  into 
being — the  advocacy  and  defence  of  pure  doctrine — and 
devoted  its  efforts  rather  to  the  promotion  of  true  piety. 
Though  disappointed,  Urlsperger  gave  his  services  re- 
peatedly to  the  society,  and  continued  to  travel  over 
the  Continent  and  to  England  in  its  behalf,  until  he 
died  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  1,  1806.  See  Herzog,  Real- 
Encykhp.  s.  v.;  but  comp.  Smith's  Hagenbach,  Higt,  of 
Doc/rifioff  §  295,  p.  3. 

Urlsperger,  Samuel,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many,  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1685, 
at  Kirchheim,  in  WUrtemberg.  He  belonged  to  a  Hun- 
garian Protestant  family,  which  with  many  others  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  countn-  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  lie  studied  at  Tubingen,  where  he  publicly 
spoke  on  Ratio  etjides  coUatcB  contra  Zackium  et  Poire" 
turn.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Erlangen  from  1708, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  I^ondon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  pastor  in 
1713  at  Stettin.  In  1714  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  court 
preacher  and  member  of  consistory.  Deposetl  from  his 
ofiice  in  1718,  he  was  apptiinted  in  1720  superintendent 
at  Herrenburg,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  died,  April  21,  1772.  Besides  a 
number  of  sermons,  he  published,  A  usfuhrlicke  Nach- 
licht  von  den  talzburgischen  Emitpranten,  die  sick  in 
Amerika  niedergelataen  haben  (Halle,  1735-52, 3  vols.) : 
— A  merUeanisches  Acherwerk  Gottes  oder  zuvei'ldssige 
Nachrichten  von  dem  Zustande  der  von  den  saizbur' 
yischen  Emigranten  erhauten  Stadt  Eben-Ezer  (ibid. 
1754-66).  See  DormQj  Gelehrte  Theologen  Dewtsch- 
landff  iv,  559  sq. ;  K(x:h,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  V,  71  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Urqtiehart,  John,  a  gradnate  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  and  a  youth  of  singular  promise 
and  piety,  was  bom  in  Perth,  June  7,  1808.  In  April, 
1824,  he  made  a  decided  profession  of  piety,  and  con- 
secrated his  powers  entirely  to  the  service  of  his  Re- 
deemer. He  left  the  university  in  1826  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  class,  al- 
though then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  decided 
to  become  a  miseionarv  to  the  heathen,  but^  on  account 
of  his  youth,  was  induced  to  wait  a  while  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  arduous  duties  of  that  station.  He  died 
Jan.  10, 1827.  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  See  his  Memoirs^ 
LetterSf  and  Select  Remains,  by  Orme. 

Urquhart,  John  F..  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Montgomery 
0>unty,  Ala.,  Sept,  15,  1841.  He  experienced  religion 
when  about  nine  years  old,  moved  with  his  parentjt  to 
Florida  in  1852,  joined  the  Florida  Conference  in  1860, 
and  labored  in  it  faithfully  until  his  death,  Aug.  19, 
1864.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  a  young  man  of  lively  spirit, 
retined  and  elevated  by  grace,  and  vent'  promising.  See 
Minutes  of  Animal  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
South,  1864,  p.  522. 

Ursacins,  bishop  of  Liugidunum,  in  Moesia,  during 
the  4th  century,  is  not«d  as  being  a  dinciple  of  Arius, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  leadere  of  the  Arian  court- 
party.     See  Neander,  I/ist.  of  the  Church,  ii,  404  sq. 

Ursiclnna,  antipope,  was  a  deacon  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  the  election  as  successor  of  Tiberius  over  Dam- 
Hsus  ( q.  V. ),  who  was  elected  (  A.D.  366  )  by  a  larger 
party  of  the  clergy  and  the  Roman  people,  and  was  rec» 
oguised  by  the  emperor  Valentiuian  L     After  a  pro- 


tracted conflict,  Ursicinus  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  and 
went  to  Cologne.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  381,  and  re- 
newed the  agitation,  but  was  finally  banbhed  by  the 
Council  of  Aquileia.  He  b  not  included  in  the  listo  of 
popes.     See  Herzog,  RealrEncykiop,  a.  v. 

Ursina  (Orsini),  the  name  of  a  French  family  emi- 
nent, from  the  15th  century,  for  its  services  in  State  and 
Church  and  hbtorical  literature.  Two  of  them  are  ajh- 
propriate  here. 

1.  Jacques  Jovvrnrl  dks,  brother  of  the  succeed- 
ing, was  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  14, 1410,  and  became  suc- 
cessively archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  (1441) 
and  archbishop  of  Rheims  (Sept.  25, 1444) ;  but  in  1449 
he  resigned  the  latter  position  in  favor  of  hb  broChor, 
receiving  the  two  dioceses  of  Poitiers  and  Frejiis.  He 
died  at  Poitiers,  March  12, 1467.  He  was  occupied  in 
several  political  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations  of  the 
time. 

2.  Jran  Juvenal  (or  Jonrenel  des'),  Jr^  a  prelate 
and  historian,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  23, 1388,  and,  af- 
ter studying  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  became  doctor  iu 
utroqtie  jure,  and  enjoyed  some  minor  offices;  but  was 
driven  into  exile  with  hb  parents  in  1418.  In  1425  he 
returned  as  advocate-general  under  Charles  YII,  and 
soon  rose  through  lower  ecclesiastical  -positions  to  the 
bishopric  of  Beauvais  (1431).  In  1444  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Laon,  and  in  1449  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  where  he  died,  July  14,  1473.  He 
was  engaged  in  several  diplomatic  embanies,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

UrsinuB,  Johann  Heiniich,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Spires,  Jan.  26,  1608, 
and  died  at  Ratisbon,  May  14,  1667,  where  be  had 
been  superintendent  since  1655.  He  is  the  author  of 
Analectorum  Sacrorum  Libri  Duodecim  (Frankf.  1668- 
70,  2  vols.) :  —  Compendium  Histor.  de  Ecdesiar,  Ger- 
mumcar,  OHyine  et  Progressu  ab  Adscenstone  Domini 
usque  ad  Carolum  Magnum  (Nuremb.  1664) : — KccUsi- 
astessine  de  Sacris  Concionibus  (Frankf.  1659)  i—Snaxir. 
Concionum  juxta  Diversas  Tractandi  Methodos  Para- 
diffnuitn  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Winer,  Uandb.  der  theoL 
Literature  i,  30,  778;  ii,  58;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  462. 

(a  P.) 

Ursintui  (Beer),  Zaoharlas,  a  German  theologi- 
an of  the  16th  century,  the  friend  and  pupil  <^MeIanc» 
thon,  the  friend  of  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  one  of 
the  two  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Cateckisnt,  was  bom  at 
Breslau.  July  18. 1534.  He  accompanied  Melancthon  to 
the  religious  colloquy  of  Worms  in  August,  1567 ;  after- 
wards visited  Calvin  at  Geneva;  and,  finally,  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Jean  Merrier. 
On  his  return  he  was  called  to  the  service  of  his  native 
city,  and  became  fourth  professor  of  the  Collegia  Priuti 
Ordinis  in  September,  1558;  but  the  mildness  of  hb 
views  respecting  the  eucharist  having  excited  contro- 
versy, he  solicited  a  release  from  that  office,  which  was 
granted  April  26,  1560.  In  this  dispute  he  wrote  the 
Theses  de  Sacramentis  (in  Tract.  Theol,  an.  1584,  p.  339- 
882).  He  went  to  Zurich,  and  became  the  companion 
and  pupil  of  Peter  Martyr,  with  the  result  that  he  dis- 
covered himself  to  be  no  Lutheran,  and  n«>i  even  a  mere 
Philipist,  but  altogether  a  supporter  of  the  views  of  Cal* 
vin,  Beza,  and  Peter  Martyr. 

Ursinus  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  the  CoUeguim 
Sapientioi  in  Heidelberg,  and  to  its  duties  afterwards 
added  the  chair  of  dogmatics.  He  began  his  theologi- 
cal prelections  Sept.  1,  1562,  and  in  the  following  year 
undertook  also  the  deliver}'  of  the  Sunday*«ftefnAon 
sermon  on  the  catechism.  To  these  various  duties  he 
added  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the  churches 
of  the  Palatinate,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Olevian, 
but  whose  defence  devolved  on  him  alone.  It  jpras  b 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  that  he  began  his  active 
literary  life.  He  wrote  a  Verantv>orfttng  against  criti* 
cbms  and  perreraioDS  of  the  Heidelberp  Catechitmy  which 


works.  When  the  M«ulbroiiii  Convantioii  grew  ojt  of  o/ZJucfri. 
rhme  diKuwuna  [we  Maiilbhonb],  Lwiiiu.  wm  oue  Ur»tl( 
■■r  the  colliKuLun  lur  the  Palsliiiau,  uid  demonurkted  jg  ^i^  f^  \ 
by  hit  readinesa  anil  ke«nncn  thu  he  wu  one  ot  the  j^  ,  ,u[„ 
■bint  cliiipuunta  of  the  time.  The  WUrtemberKen  [he  UuUai 
hivjii|f  violated  the  agreeineiiL  lo  refrain  frnni  pah" 
ing  the  proceedings,  the  Heidelbergen  were  obligi 

[he  pervemiona  , 


latl  gone 


It  befon 


volve 


ill  the  conirovrny  abnut  the  corteet  interpreution  of 
Art.  X  of  the  Augdmrg  Cr'fl/nnnii,  in  which  the  strict 
Liiiherana  iiiaisled  that  Luther's  writings,  especially  his 
pulemical  writings,  ihuulil  he  emwidered  the  uiiIt  Kuiile, 
and  endeavored  Co  deprive  all  who  did  not  b(dd  their 
view  o(  the  legal  ataitding  aaiured  to  those  who  accept- 
«!  the  CoffiMtioa  as  ■  statement  of  their  fatih,  Weanr 
••f  the  endless  dispute,  Ifrsinus  closed  his  share  in  the 
reray  in  1166, 


i,§Wli,aud5  223B,*. 

1  Chinese  and  Peiwan  mylhologr.    There 

reeled  in  China,  at  Miaku,in  a  lari^  patT"- 

a  bull  entirely  of  gulil.  If  the  reports  of 
xpeditioni  are  true,  it  is  nurvelhiua  what 
lere  is  in  Die  fable  nf  this  hull  ami  that 
'  Ibe  Peraans  and  Egyptians.    He  is  rep- 

the  act  of  springing,  with  the  intenlion 
n  egg  thai  lies  awimming  in  tbe  water 
(.  The  Chinese,  Egyptians,  and  Peniana 
ig  that  in  this  ^g  the  world  lay  hiildeii. 

swimming  about  the  water  unlil  a  rork 


He  w 


His 


0  seek  relief  bnm  excessive  labors 
bv  resigning  the  chair  of  dognialici  (o  Hieronyrous 
/anchiui,  Feb.  10,  ISIJS.  A  few  ntontfas  later,  however, 
a  new  ondict  ilemaiiileil  his  atlentiun.  George  With- 
er]^ an  Englishnian.  had  defended  in  a  dictation  at 
Heiilelberg  iha  thesis  that  the  adniiiiistration  Dfecclesi- 
a-itical  diacipline  in  all  its  extent  belongs  properly  to 
Iheet 


aiipeared  in  the 
Then  t^w  Ursiier  came,  cracked  the  shell  with  bis  hunis, 
and  from  this  egg  there  sprang  the  world  aud  all  that 
is  in  the  world,  and  the  breath  of  the  bull  gava  nun  lifci 
— Vollmer,  Warltrb.  4  MylkuL  ».  V. 

UralUa  (St.)  und  Thr  Klern  Thoaumd  Viryint. 
The  legend  states  that  Unula  was  the  daughter  of  The- 
'  onottis.  or  Uiognetus,  of  Briuin.  She  was  demanded 
ill  inarriaee  hy  a  heathen  prince  named  Holofemea,  aiMl 
consented  to  his  demand  on  condition  that  he  should 
become  a  Chrisiiin  and  allow  her  thiecyean  before  the 
maniago  in  which  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  He  conform- 
ed to  her  will,  and,  with  bis  religion,  changed  hb  lume 
into  .fitherius ;  and  she  look  ship  with  eleven  thousand 
vir^ns.  They  went  first  to  the  port  of  Tila,  in  lioul, 
he  Rhine  to  Col<'gne  and  Bute,  after- 


cnsnized  presbytertaie :  and  Olevian  had  eiiuoaaBu  iiut ,         ,  t      ■■     .  i" ,     ,      e        '«, 

pinion,  while  Erastu;  opposed  it.  Each  «de  g.i„rf  ™"-o™t'""'"S'hep.lenm.esby  lardasfaruR 
adherent-  without  being  MdTto  intimidate  ita  oppCK  "l"""  '^{JT'""'.*^'  ^^  *--''"'"'!^  "'"' »  Ti 
nento.     Beza  aiHl  BnlliiTirer  were  called  on  for  advicT  I  tlerRy, jonted  the  immeiiM  procession ;  andat  fiasl 

:         ^^,     ,,    .        *  .     ,.       .       ,  'i  bishrm  Paul,  or  Pantidiis,  likewise.     At  Coloifne 

and.eveniual  V,  Ursinus  was  reqniretl  by  the  elector  to   ,  _~      -,  ' .  V.    i.  i     v.i   j-       i   !!■      l 


>t  accept  his  conclusiuns.    The  elector  Hnally 
decreed  the  erection  of  preabvteriea  and  the  execution 

The  aaxMsion  of  the  elector  umis  inaugurated  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  Pahilinale,  under  which  Liitber- 
aiiiain  was  able  to  regain  its  pre- loin inance.  The  CuUn- 
ffium  Sapimlia  was  rinsed  in  September,  1677,  and  Ur- 

l^usatine  was  at  once  offered  him,  but  he  dei;lined  it, 
and  accepleil,  instead,  a  call  to  Neustadt,  wheie  the  the- 
ology of  the  Ref.irmed  Church  found  a  refuge  in  the 
G-lirgilim  /Uiulrt  Catimiri-OMm.  Ho  had  previously 
published,  in  Latin  and  Uennan,  the  confession  oflkiih 
appended  lo  the  late  elector's  will  (Ii77),  and  wa*  aomi 
afterwards  commisuoned,  in  connection  with  Zanchiui, 
lo  draw  up  for  tlie  Frankfort  Synod  (Sejileniher,  16711) 
a  cunfeauau  which  should  be  aocepleil  in  the  Keformeil 
churches  of  all  European  countries.  This  office  he  de- 
clined on  the  grounds  of  ill-health  and  ilistrust  of  his 
ability.  He  began  bis  lectures  un  Isaiab  May  26,  IblD, 
and  iiibsei|uently  participated  in  the  conflict  over  Ihe 
acceptance  of  the  F'lrnaita  Conconlur,  having  conlrib- 
ui«l  the  most  powerful  argument  in  opposilion  lo  that 
measure.  He  dial  March  6,  1583,  at  Neustodt.  His 
literary  remsins  were  Intrusted  Cn  Prof.  Jungnilz,  and 
he,  with  other  friemla  of  the  departed  scholar,  colleoteil 

only  in  MS.,  ami  gave  the  author's  name  to  othen 
which  had  previously  been  anonymously  puUitheil. 
Tbe  //(icWiffiJ'7i(/«iluin,with  notes,  and  y,««Hr»  on 'A« 
Orgaaott  of  A  riUollr,  etc,  were  published  at  Neiistadt. 
Partus,  at  a  later  ilay,  issued  a  corrected  eililion  of 
the  E^jmiiim  qf  the  Cnltctim  (  Brem.  1G23.  8to  )  t 
■nd  a  onmpleta  edition  of  Ursinus's  works  was  issued 
by  Reuter,  his  pupil  and  immediate  succeaaor  in  the 


hordes  of  wild  Huiiiiish  barbarian 
I  cred.lhough  the  heathen  king,Attila(Eiiel),  admired  the 
boauty  of  Ursula  and  desired  lo  spare  her,  that  she  might 


Sea  A<lam,  Vii.  GermOH.  TJttmhgonim :  lleppa,  Gfch. 
d.  dlal$ek.  ProlrUaaliimiu ;  id.  Ilagnuilik  d.  ikvltck.  P 
Utamiinia,  i,  IG8.I60;  Sodhoff,  uUviaaai  i>.  /.'iwiu'  gi  Ursula 
(GlbcffeH  1867) )  id. l.Am if.  VOltr d, i-'/uimirt. Kiiclit,  1     ' 
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become  his  wife.  She  fdl  pierced  with  an  arrow,  which 
has  become  her  peculiar  attribute  in  artistic  repreeen- 
tations  of  this  8atiit«  Immediately  after  the  maaoa- 
cre  heavenly  bo9t«,  equal  in  number  to  the  murdered 
virgins,  appeared  and  put  the  barbarians  to  flighL  The 
delivered  inhabitants  of  the  city  thereupon  buried  the 
folleu  pilgrims,  and  erected  to  each  one  a  stone  l)earing 
her  name — the  names  having  been  obtained  from  James, 
a  bishiip,  who  was  in  the  train  of  the  pilgrims  and  who 
had  fuuud  a  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions. Soon  afterwards  Cleroantius,  a  pilgrim  from 
Greece,  having  been  urged  in  repeated,  dreams,  erect- 
ed a  church  among  the  graves  in  honor  of  Ursula  and 
her  eleven  thousand  companions.  Tbe  sanctity  of  this 
place  of  burial  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  oth- 
er interments,  even  though  they  be  of  the  boclics  of 
baptised  children,  can  be  performed  in  its  hallowed 
aoil. 

The  origin  of  the  Ursula  legend  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  roariynilogies  and  saints'  chron- 
icles of  a  date  earlier  than  the  Tith  century,  the  legend 
having  been  current  in  this  form  in  Germany  since  that 
period,  while  a  somewhat  different  version  has  prevailed 
in  England.  This  rehearses  that  Maximus,  the  usurper 
in  Gaul  (383-388)  and  former  commander  in  Britain, 
had  required  of  king  Dionotiis  of  Cornwall  a  number 
of  marriageable  girls  for  his  legionaries,  and  that  the 
king  at  once  forwarded  sixty  thousand  virgins  of  com- 
mon and  eleven  thousand  of  noble  rank,  among  them 
his  own  daughter  Ursula.  They  were  driven  by  storms, 
'*ad  barbaras  insulas  appulste,"  and  murdered  by  the 
Huns  and  Picts  (?).  The  earliest  mention  of  any  sim- 
flar  event  is  found  in  the  poetical  martyrology  (ad 
OcL.  21)  of  Wandelbert  of  PrUm,  who  died  in  870  (see 
D'Achery,  Spiciirff,  ii,  64).  The  martyrology  of  the 
monk  Usuard  of  St.  Germain,  written  about  875,  men- 
tions two  virgins  of  Cologne,  "Martha  et  Saula.  cum 
aliis  pluribus'*  (Acta  SS,  [BolLj  Jun. 7,  613),  and  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  calendars  of  Cologne  of  scarcely  more 
recent  date  mention  eleven  vii^ns  and  give  their 
names.  The  massacre  itself  is  with  great  unanimity  at- 
tributed to  the  Huns,  under  the  command  of  Attila. 
For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
legend  involves  credible  truth  we  refer  to  Zockler,  in 
Herzog's  Real-  Enctfklop,  s.  v.  See  Crombach,  Ursu- 
la Vindicatat  etc  (  CoL  1647,  fol. ),  the  most  extensive 
work ;  id.  A  net  sive  Lib,  XII  8.  Vrtula  Vindic.  (4to) ; 
also  Vadian,  C7ra/io  de  XIAfiUibus  Virginum  (Yien.  1 510) ; 
Usher  in  Antiq,  JCccles.  Britan,  (Lond.  1687),  p.  107  sq.; 
Rsronius,  MartyroL  Rom,  ad  Oct^  21 ;  id.  A  twoles,  ad  an. 
883,  No.  4,  etc ;  Jameson  [Mr8.],A«><^e{rf  ry  A  r/,  ii,501  sq. 

Ursiilines,  the  name  borne  by  the  nuns  and  The- 
atines  of  a  charitable  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  was  founded  Nov.  2.5, 1535,  at  Brescia  by  Angela 
Mericl  (q.  v.),  and  became  prominent  among  the  benev- 
olent orders  instituted  in  the  16th  century  to  im|:>ede 
the  progress  of  the  Prote^iant  Reformation.  Their 
original  rule  did  not  require  ascetical  retirement  from 
the  world  nor  tbe  wearing  of  a  peculiar  dress.  Even 
the  obligation  to  chastity  was  rather  recommended 
than  impfised.  But,  after  the  papal  confirmation  of  the 
order  had  been  obtained  (June  9,  1544),  the  rule  be- 
came more  strict.  Formal  congregations  were  organ- 
ized, whose  members,  for  the  most  part,  lived  together 
in  convents.  A  girdle  of  leather  to  symbolize  virgini- 
ty was  added  to  the  garb.  More  extended  measures 
to  uniform  and  regulate  the  order  were  taken  under 
the  direction  of  cardinal  Borromeo,  who  was  from  the 
first  its  zealous  patron.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  centu- 
r>'  the  order  had  become  established  in  France,  and 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  its  convents.  The  sin- 
gle congregation  of  Paris  possessed  over  eighty  such 
houses.  In  time  this  congregation  devised  a  new  rule 
which  was  approved  by  pope  Paul  V,  and  has  become 
the  model  for  the  rules  of  the  congregations  of  Bor^ 
ilcaux,  Dijon,  and  Lyons  (sec  ComtHut,  d,  Reliffeuses  de 
^.  Crs,  de  la  Cwgreg,  de  Puriif  1648,  aud  RinjUmadf 


1678).     It  adds  to  the  three  solemn  vovs  of  Augasdne 
a  fourth,  which  requires  the  instruction  of  female  youth. 
The  garb  consists  of  gray  skirt,  black  robe,  leathern 
ginlle  with  iron  buckle,  black  cloak  without  sleeves,  a 
head -cloth  with  short  white  veil,  and  a  large  black 
thin  veil  over  all.    The  French  congregations  origi- 
nated the  Ursuline  order  in  Germanv.    In  the  time  of 
its  greatest  extension  the  order  consisted  of  about  twen- 
ty loosely  connected  congregations,  having,  perhaps, 
350  convents  and  15,000  to  20,000  nuns,  the  maximum 
number  of  inmates  being  60  nuns  and  20  lay-abters  to 
a  convent.    The  Ursulines  are  distinguished  by  a  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  obligation  to  instruct  the 
young.     In  Italy  and  Swit2eriand  the  comgregattd  or 
non-regulated  Ursulines  compose  the  body  of  the  order, 
and  they  observe  a  more  ascetical  rule  than  the  regu- 
lated nuns.    They  devote  eight  days  annually  to  the 
spiritual  exercises  prescribed  by  Loyola,  teach  young 
girls  daily,  catechise  adults  on  Sunday,  visit  the  sick, 
dispense   alms,  and   hold  conferences  every  Friday. 
Their  novitiate  extends  over  three  years.    The  differ^ 
ent   houses   are   al- 
most everywhere  un- 
der the  direction  of 
the  diocesan  bishops. 
See   Let  Chrmtiqufs 
de  VOrdre  des  Ursu- 
lines  (Paris,  1676), 
vol.  ii ;  Journal  dts 
lUustr,  Reliffeuses  de 
rOrdre    de    S.  Ur*, 
iv,  1690;  Mayer,  6^1- 
8uL- Olden  (WUns- 
burg,  1692);  Helyot, 
Geschichfe  aUer  Kh- 
ster-  V.  Ritter-Chdejtf 
IV,  178  sq.;   Crome, 
Geach,    d,    Mdnchs- 
Ordeitf  ch.  iv.— Her- 
zog,  Real-  Encyklop, 
s.  V.    The  first  Ursu- 
line colon V  in  Amer- 
ica  was  founded  by 
Marie     Guyart     at 
Quebec  in  1639;  aud 
there  are  now  con- 
vents of  this  order 
also  at  Trois  Rivi- 
eres and  Chatham,  in  Canada;  and  in  the  United  States 
at  Morrisania,  N.  Y. ;  at  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Fay- 
etteville,  O.;  at  Springfield  and  Alton.  111.;  at  Colum- 
bia, Savannah,  and  Augusta,  Ga.;  at  New  Orlean^  San 
Antonio,  Galveston,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis.    But  they 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy,  Switxerland,  and  Germany 
since  1871.    See  Appletons^  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Urued,  a  title  of  the  god  BUffi  in  C^aldmin  my- 
thology, signifying  *'  protector  of  the  house.**  See  Le* 
normant,  ChaUL  Magie^  p.  186. 

Uniker,  in  Chaldiean  mythology,  was  the  name  of 
a  wicked  daemon,  "  enormous"  and  **  multifokL"  See 
Lenormant,  Chald,  Magic^  p.  8, 10. 

Uru  Sukbar,  in  ChaldsBan  mythology,  was  a  title 
of  the  god  Bilgi^  signifying  ^  protector  of  the  family.^ 
See  Lenormant,  Chald,  ifagiCf  p.  186. 

Ur^^ck,  WiLUAM,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Dec  8,  1791.  He 
graduated  at  Hoxton  College,  and  settled  at  Sligo;  be- 
came interested  in  important  discussions  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  divines,  and  by  the  brilliancy  ot  his  ar- 
guments and  the  overpowering  force  of  his  mind  won 
for  himself  a  place  among  the  foremost  defenders  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  1828  Dr.  Urwick  acoeptcd  the 
pastorate  of  York  Street  Chapel,  Dublin,  and  during 
the  long  period  of  his  public  ministry  was  recognised 
as  an  able  advocate  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  was 
intimately  associated  with  fthe  Irish  Evaogelieti  Socie* 


Ursnliue  of  Trois  Rivieres,  Canada. 
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tv;  Home  MissiDn,  and  tbe  Eranpfelitial  Alliance.  He 
died  July  19, 1868.  8ee  (Lond.)  Conff.  Year-^ookj  1869, 
p.  285. 

JjBtkgem  Ajm  Gollijobics,  two  parties  existing  in 
the  Church  of  SootUnd  in  the  reigns  of  George  I  and 
George  XL  As  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  from 
their  sees  during  the  Revolution  were  gradually  re- 
moTed  by  death,  others  were  consecrated  in  their  stead, 
without  diocesan  authority,  to  preserve  the  apostolic 
succession  until  the  former  condition  of  affairs  should  be 
re9tore<L  On  the  death  of  bishop  Rose- of  Edinburgh, 
in  1720,  the  last  of  the  old  diocesan  prelates,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Church  should  henceforth  be  governed 
by  a  eolkffe  of  bishops  The  proposal  was  supported 
by  the  lay  party  and  opposed  by  the  clergy.  Another 
cause  of  division  arose  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  diocesan  party  favored  the  adoption  of  certain 
usttffa  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  had  been 
lately  revived  in  England,  viz. — (1)  mixing  water  with 
the  wine;  (2)  commemorating  the  faithful  departed; 
(3)  the  iuvucatioD  in  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  (4) 
oblation  before  administration.  Bishop  Gadderar,  one 
of  the  defenders  of  the  usages,  being  subsequently 
chosen  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
college  system  became  identified  with  the  usages. 
Hence  the  terms  Usagers  and  Collegers.  See  Bluut, 
Dicf,  of  Sects  J  s.  v. 

Use,  the  form  of  external  worship  peculiar  to  any 
Church;  also  the  ritual  of  a  Church  or  diocese  arranged 
by  authority  and  generally  fulluwe(t  In  England  each 
bishop  formerly  had  the  power  of  making  some  im- 
provements in  the  liturgy  of  his  Church;  in  process  of 
time  different  customs  arose  which  were  so  distinct  as 
to  receive  the  name  of  ^'uses."  We  thus  have  the 
uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  Hereford,  Durham,  Lin- 
c>ln.  The  Use  of  Sarum  became  the  most  general. 
AU  were  practically  abolished  in  the  16th  century. 
See  Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

XJshas,  in  Hindis  mythology,  is  one  of  the  female 
deities  of  the  Vedas — the  Dawn.  She  is  represented 
as  piMsessing  very  pleasiug  attributes,  such  as  the  bring- 
er  of  opulence,  the  giver  of  food,  endowed  with  intel- 
lect, truthful,  and  the  like.  See  Chamhera's  Ency<^p, 
a.  V. 

Uaher  (or  Ussher),  James,  an  illostrioas  prelate, 
and  a  great  luminary  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  Jan.  4, 1580.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
Itf^  Dublin,  being  one  of  the  first  three  scholars  ma- 
triculated. In  1601  he  was  ordained ;  in  1608  he  became 
chanoellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  soon  after  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  the  university;  in  1619  be  was  made  bishop 
uf  Meath ;  and  in  1624  be  became  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  primate.  During  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
war  between  Charles  I  and  the  Parliament,  Usher  had 
to  leave  Ireland,  and  was  subjected  to  much  hardship, 
his  property  being  seized  and  his  revenues  distrained. 
He  obtained  the  see  of  Carlisle  («n  eontfnendam)^  but 
fmm  that  but  little  emolument  accrued  to  him.  He 
alierwarda  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
one  of  the  six  divines  allowed  bv  Parliament  to  confer 
with  Charles  at  Carisbrook.  No  man  could  be  matched 
against  him  in  debate,  and  during  the  Civil  War  he 
preached  many  bitter  sermons  against  the  Independents. 
In  1642  he  removed  to  Oxford,  but,  the  king's  power 
declining,  he  retired  to  Cardiff.  He  was  recognised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time.  Richelieu  is 
said  to  have  offered  him  a  high  position  in  France.  He 
declined  a  professorship  at  Leyden.  His  later  years 
were  spent  in  the  family  of  lady  Peterborough  at  Rei- 
gate,  where  he  died,  March  21, 1656.  Usher  was  a  la- 
borious student,  and  amassed  vast  learning.  His  Aii' 
miieM  VeL  et  Novi  Tesi,  (1650-^,  fol)  eRtabltiihed  his 
fune  as  a  scholar  and  a  chronologist,  and  fixed  the  Bib- 
lical chronology  which  has  since  been  generally  follow- 
ed in  this  country,  and  which  is  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
He  wrote  abo  Pe  Gra^  ^.XX*  VnnioM  Stfntagma : — 


Epistola  dd  L,  C(fpeUum  de  Variis  Text,  ffth.  Lecdnrdbui 
(1662)  i — Britannicarum  Ecdesiarum  A  niiquiiate*  (1630^ 
foL;  enlarged  ed.  1677):— and  a  multitude  of  works  on 
the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  day,  and  on  some 
questions  in  theology.  His  library,  for  which  he  ci>l« 
lected  bosks  and  HSS.  from  all  quarters,  was,  after  his 
death,  presented  to  the  Dublin  University,  where  it  re* 
mains.  He  sacoeeded  in  obtaining  nx  copies  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  several  MSS.  of  the  Svriae 
version.  His  collected  works  have  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Elriugtou  (1847,  16  vols.  8vo),  with  a  Ufe  of  the 
author. 

Usher,  John  (1),  an  American  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1689;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1719;  studied  theology;  went  to  England  for  holy  or- 
ders, and  returned  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  Pn>p- 
agating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  mission  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  He  died  at  Bristol, 
April  80, 1776.  See  Sprague,  A  finals  of  the  A  mar.  Put" 
pit,  V,  48-60, 

Usher,  John  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  1722;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1743;  practiced  law  for  many  years;  commence<l  read- 
ing service,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1776:  was 
ordained  by  bishop  Seabury  in  1793,  and  rector  of  the 
parish  until  1800.  He  died  July,  1804^  See  Sprague, 
A  unaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ,  p.  49. 

Usona,  in  Pbcenician  mythology,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  handed  down  by  Sancboniathon  as  a  brother  of 
Hypsuranius,  who  at  first  protected  his  body  with  hides 
of  animals  which  he  had  killed;  and  when  rains  and 
winds  came,  and  fire  broke  out  through  friction  of  the 
trees  one  with  another,  he  risked  himself  upon  a  tree, 
whose  branches  he  bail  cut  off,  out  upon  the  treacherous 
sea.  He  dedicated  two  pillars  to  fire  and  wind,  and  sac- 
rificed the  blood  of  the  auinuds  he  bad  slain* — ^Vollmer, 
Worta-b.  d  Mythol,  a.  v. 

Usque,  Abhaham,  whose  Christian  name  was  Du- 
<xrte  Pinei,  belonged  to  those  unhappy  Jewish  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  Spanish  peninsida  in  1492.  He 
sought  refuge  at  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  where  he  established, 
under  the  name  of  Abraham  Usque,  a  great  printing 
establishment,  in  order  to  supply  the  Marranos  with  He- 
brew books.  He  not  only  edited  various  Rabbinical 
works,  but  also  published  the  celebrated  S{)anish  tran»- 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  entitled  Biblia  en  I^nm 
gua  EspaOolot  tnidttzida  Palahra  par  Palabra  de  la 
Verdadera  fUhraica,  por  muy  excelentes  letrados»  Vistc$ 
y  examinada  por  el  Ofido  de  la  Jftquincion,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hercules  II  and  Donna  Gracia  Nasi  (Fer*> 
rara,  53 18 =1553).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dispute  about 
this  Bible,  since  two  editions  of  it  were  simultaneously 
printed — ^the  one  edited  by  Duarte  Plnel,  at  the  expense 
of  Geronimo  de  Yarjas,  and  the  other  edited  by  Abra>- 
ham  Unque,  at  the  expense  of  Jora  Tob  Athias.  But 
the  difficulty  is  easily  removed  by  identifying  Usque 
with  Pinel,  De  Vargas  with  Athias ;  Duarte  Pinel  be- 
ing the  Portuguese  name  and  Abraham  Usque  the  Jew* 
ish,  and  so  Geronimo  de  Vaijas  being  the  Spanish  and 
Jom  Tob  Athias  the  Jewish  name.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  were  Marranos,  and  used  their  Christian  name 
in  the  edition  which  was  printed  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing Christians;  while  in  the  edition  for  their  Jewish 
brethren  they  used  their  Jewish  name,  under  which 
they  have  become  known.  Usque,  or  Pinel,  began  this 
version  in  1543  and  completed  it  in  1553,afler  ten  years 
of  diligent  labor.  And  though  the  names  of  the  trans- 
lators are  not  given,  it  being  simply  remarked  **  made 
by  very  excellent  scholars**  ('*por  muy  excelentes  letra- 
dos**),  yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was 
the  principal  author  of  it.  He  adopted  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  published  in  the  Constanti- 
nople Pentateuch  Polyglot  (1547),  which  was  common- 
ly in  use  by  the  Jews  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  which  is  most  probably  the  early 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Middle  Ages  falsely  attrilH 
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uMd  to  David  Kimchi  (see  Stetnechneider,  Jetoish  Lit- 
ertiture,  p.  132).  There  were  two  editions,  published 
fiimultaucously,  as  has  already  been  Iniimated :  one  M'as 
intended  fur  the  Jews,  and  the  other  was  designed  to 
acquaint  Spanish  -  speaking  Christians  with  the  Old 
Tetit.  New  editions  of  the  former  appeared  at  Ferrara, 
1630;  Amsterdam,  1611;  Venice,  1617;  and  with  cor- 
rections, improveoients,  and  an  introduction  by  Manas- 
seh  ben -Israel,  Amsterdam,  1630;  with  tables  of  the 
Haphcaroth,  indices  of  chapters,  judges,  kings,  and 
pro|>hetfl  of  Israel  according  to  the  qVi?  "^IVO,  as  well 
as  with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  Gillis  joost  (ibid. 
1646),  and  with  a  new  preface  and  corrections  by  Sam. 
de  Cazcres  (ibid.  166 1 ).  See  FUrst,  BiU,  JucL  iii,  463  sq. ; 
l>e*  Rossi,  IHzionario  Storico,  p.  324  (Germ,  transl.) ;  id. 
De  Typographia  ffebrcBO-Ferrarensi,  p.  28-46 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Caialog,  Libr,  //e&r.  in  Bibl.  Bodl,  coL  195; 
Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature.,  p.  453 ; 
Ticknor,  llittory  of  Spanish  LitercUure,  i,  41,  note 
(Amer.  ed) ;  Finn,  Sephardiny  p.  468  sq. ;  Lindo,  Hia- 
fory  of  the  Jews  m  Spain ^  p.  361 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles f  p.  394  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  Kayserling, 
Gesek,  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  268 ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d,  Ju- 
den,  ix,344  sq.;  RosenmUller,  Ilandbuchjur  die  Litera- 
tur  der  hibL  Kritik  und  Exegese,  iv,  268  sq.;  Simon, 
Ilistoire.  Grit,  da  V.  T.  p.  811.     (B.  P.) 

Uasermann,  jEmilian,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine 
of  Germany,  was  born  at .  St.  Ulrich,  in  Baden,  Oct.  30, 
1787,  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  at  Salzburg  from 
1767  to  1769,  and  died  Oct.  27, 1798J  as  doctor  of  theol- 
<^y  and  capitulary  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Sanct  Blasien.  He  is  the  author  of,  Episcopaius 
Wircebnrg.  sub  Metropoli  Moguntina  Chronol.  ei  Diplo' 
mat.  Itlustratus  (Sanct  Blasien,  1794):  —  Episcopaius 
Bamberg, . . .  IUustr,(\\AA.\9XSiy.—SuccinetaExplicatio 
Jjocorum  quorundam  Difficiliorum  Pentateuchi  quoad 
Sensum  IMeralem,  Moralem,  Polemicumt  A  Uegoricum  et 
AntHogicum  ex  CoiUextu  profcipue  Locis  ParaUelis  ac 
Linguis  Adomata  (Munich,  1767) i^Compendium  Syn~ 
taxeos  HebraiccBf  una  cum  Anafysi  Libri  Geneseos,  eto. 
(Salzburg,  1/69).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  465 ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Literaivr,  i,  779, 787.     (B.  P.) 

XTsteri,  Lisonhard,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom 
Oct.  22,  1799,  at  Zurich.  He  studied  in  his  native 
place,  and  having  been  ordained  in  1820,  he  went  to 
Berlin  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Schleierroacher.  In 
1828  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  private  lectures  on  the  Pauline  epistles.  In 
1824  be  was  called  to  Berne  as  professor  and  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  died  there  Sept.  18,  1888.  He 
combined  exact  scholarship  with  philosophic  depth  and 
acumen.  H e  wroto,  Commentatio  Critica^  in  qua  Joannis 
Evangelium  Genuinum  esse^  ex  Comparatis  I V  Evangeli- 
orum  de  Coma  Ultima  et  de  Passione  Jesu  Christi  Nar- 
rationibus  OstendUur  (Turici,  1823),  written  against 
Bretschneider :  —  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  Jjehr- 
begrijprs  in  seinem  Verhdltnisse  zur  biblischen  Dogmatik 
des  keuen  Testaments^  etc.  (Zurich,  1824;  6th  ed.  1851): 
— Commentar  Hber  den  Bi-ie/Pauli  an  die  Galater  (ibid. 
1883).  He  also  published  some  essays  in  the  Stud,  u. 
Krit,  See  Theolog.  Unieersal'lAx.  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theolog.  ii,  1378;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  IMeratur^ 
i,  32,  88,  261,  294 ;  ii,  812.     (R  P.) 

Ustick,  Hugh  Stewart,  a  ^Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  boni  at  Bloomingbu'rgh,  O.,  Sept.  9,  1832.  He 
pursued  his  academical  studies  in  Salem  Academy,  Ross 
Co.,  O.,  and  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1863. 
He  studied  theology  in  New  Albany  Seminary;  wan 
licensed  to  preach  by  Chilltcothe  Presbytery  in  1855; 
employed  by  the  American  Tract  Society  during  1866 ; 
and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hamilton,  O.,  in  May,  1857.  He  died  Oct,  31,  1857. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  200. 

Ustick,  Stephen  C,  a  prominent  Baptist  lay- 
naoi  aun  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Ustick,  was  buro  iu  New 


York  city  in  1773.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  de^ 
voted  himself  to  his  secular  calling  with  great  activity. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Buriiugtmi, 
N.  J.,  Baptist  Church,  and  took  a  deep  interest  io  all 
plans  for  religious  work,  both  at  home  and  abruad. 
For  some  time  his  iiome  was  in  Washington,  D.  Ci 
He  removed  to  Batavia,  O.,  in  which  place  he  died, 
Nov.  11,  1837.  Mr.  Ustick  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  formed  iu  1814 
with  special  reference  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions.     S^e  the  Missiotuiry  Jubilee,  p.  119. 

(J.  c.  a) 

Ustur,  in  Chaldiean  mythology,  was  a  class  of 
protecting  genii  with  the  face  of  a  human  bein^, 
and  referred  to  in  Ezekiel's  (i,  10;  x,  14)  vision  bj 
the  river  Chebar.  See  Lenormant,  ChaJUkscai  Magic, 
p.  121. 

Usuard,  a  French  hagiographer  of  the  9th  century, 
was  a  monk  of  Saint-Germain-des-Prea  at  Paris.  He 
wrote  a  Martyrology  under  the  countenance  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  which  was  first  printed  at  the  end  of  Rudi- 
mentum  Noviiiorum  (1475),  and  afterwards  8er\-ed  as 
the  basis  of  the  Marfyrologium  Romanum.  He  died 
Jan.  8,  876  or  877.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geniralr, 
s,v. 

Usurpation  of  a  Brnkfice  is  the  act  (by  a 
stranger  who  has  no  riglit  to  do  so )  of  presenting  a 
clerk,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  to,  and  instituted  in, 
a  Church  benefice.  Anciently  such  an  act  deprived  the 
legal  patron  of  his  advowson ;  but  now  no  usurpation 
can  displace  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  but  the 
true  patron  may  present  upon  the  next  avoidance,  as  if 
no  such  usurpation  had  occurred. — Lee,  Gloss  qfLiiurg. 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Usury  (7)^3*  nishek,  lit  a  biting,  L  e.  extortion; 
roKO^, yield;  twice  [Neh.v,  7, 10]  liViT$,mashshd,debt) 
is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  in  the  Old-English  sense  of  interest 
for  money  loaned,  aiid  not  necessarily  in  the  odious  and 
later  signification,  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  loan  of 
mone3%  to  be  returned  again  with  exorbitant  increase. 
By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
take  usury  fh>m  their  brethren  upon  the  loan  of  money, 
victuals,  or  anything  else,  not,  it  has  been  observed  by 
Miehaelis,  as  if  he  absolutelv  and  in  all  cases  condemned 
the  practice,  for  he  expressly  permitted  interest  to  be 
taken  from  strangers,  but  only  out  of  favor  to  the  poorer 
classes.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  mean  to  represent 
that  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  waa  iu 
itself  sinful  and  unjust;  but  as  at  that  period  the  Israel- 
ites were  comparatively  a  poor  people  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  they  borrowed,  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  but 
from  poverty,  and  in  order  to  pnicure  the  common  nec- 
essaries of  life.  It  would  therefore  have  been  a  bard* 
ship  to  have  exacted  from  them  more  than  was  lent. 
The  Israelites  were,  howei-er,  permitted  to  take  usury 
from  strangers,  from  the  Canaan  ites  and  other  people 
devot^  to  subjection.  This  was  one  of  the  many  means 
they  adopted  for  oppressing  and  ruining  the  Canaanitea 
who  remained  in  the  land.  The  Israelites  were  not  a 
commercial  people,  nor  were  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  they  were  placed  framed  with  a  view  to 
encourage  them  to  become  such,  but  rather  to  preserve 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  family  inheritances,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  simple,  unostentatious,  frugal 
mode  of  life.  Among  themselves,  therefore,  only  such 
lending  as  ministered  help  to  the  struggling  poor,  and 
sensed  to  tide  them  over  trials  and  difficulties,  waa  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  old  economy ;  not  such  aa 
tended  to  embarrass  their  oircurostances,  and  at  their 
expense  enabled  a  griping  neighbor  to  enrich  himself. 
This  last  is  the  onlv  kind  of  usurv  forbidden  in  the 
law,  and  the  avoiding  of  this  is  sometimes  given  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  upright  and  godly  man  i^Psa. 
XV,  5 ;  Jer.  xv,  10).  It  is  also  that  which  when  prae- 
tioed  WM  denounced  aa  a  crying  inquity,  and  exposed. 
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those  who  did  it  to  judicial  condemnation  (Prov. 
xxviii,  8). 

The  practice  of  mortgaging  land,  sometimes  at  ex- 
orbitant interest,  grew  up  among  the  Jews  during  the 
Captivity,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  36, 
37;  Ezeic.  xviii,  8, 13,  17).  We  find  the  rate  reaching 
1  ill  100  per  month,  corresponding  to  the  Koman  c«n/e- 
siime  ttsurte,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum — a  rate  which 
Niebuhr  considers  to  have  been  bomiwed  from  abroad, 
and  which  is,  or  has  been  till  quite  lately,  a  very  usual 
or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the  £ast  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome/iii,  57,  Engl,  transl.;  Volney,  Tnw.  iif  254,  note; 
Chardin,  Koy.  vi,  122) ;  but  under  Turkish  misrule  it 
how  often  reaches  40  or  50  per  cent.  (Conder,  Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  ii,  268).  Yet  the  law  of  the  Koran, 
like  the  Jewish,  forlnds  all  usury  (Lane,  Mod,  Ef/ypt,  i, 
132;  Sale,  Koran,  c.  30).  The  laws  of  Menu  allow  18 
and  even  24  per  cent,  as  an  interest  rate;  but,  as  was 
the  law  in  Egypt,  accumulated  interest  was  not  to  ex- 
C3eil  twice  the  original  sum  lent  (Laws  of  Afenu,  viii, 
140,  141,  161;  Jones  [Sir  W.],  Works,  iii,  295;  corap. 
Diitd.  Sic  i,  9, 79).  This  Jewish  practice  was  annulled 
by  Nehemiah,and  an  oath  exacted  to  insure  its  discon- 
tinuance (Neh. v, 8-13 ;  comp.  Selden, Ddur.Nat,  vi,  10 ; 
Hoffmann,  Ijcx*  s.  v.  "  Usura").  Our  Saviour  denounced 
all  extortion,  and  promulgated  a  new  law  of  love  and 
forbearance :  "  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee, 
antl  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not 
again."  *'  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again"  (Luke  vi,  30, 35). 

The  practice  of  usury  was  severely  censured  by  the 
ancient  Church  and  strictly  forbidden  to  the  clei|cy> 
One  law  prohibited  a  usurer  from  ordination.  Many  of 
the  ancient  canons  condemned  it  in  nnmeanured  terms. 
One  of  the  canons  of  Nice  says,  "Forasmuch  as  many 
clerks,  following  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre,  and  for- 
getting the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  speak  of  the  right- 
eous man  as  one  that  hath  not  given  his  money  upon 
tnnry),  have  let  forth  their  money  upon  usury,  and 
taken  the  usnal  monthly  increase,  it  seemed  goml  to 
thia  great  and  holy  synod  that  if  any  one,  after  this  de- 
cree, shall  be  found  to  take  usury,  or  demand  the  prin- 
cipal with  half  the  increase  of  the  whole,  or  shall  invent 
any  such  methods  for  Althy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  de- 
graded from  his  order,  and  have  his  name  struck  out  of 
the  roll  of  the  Church."  The  same  practice  is  censured 
by  the  .\poetolical  Canons ;  the  Council  of  Eliberis ;  the 
lirMtand  second  councils  of  Aries;  the  first  and  third  of 
(^4irthage ;  the  Council  of  Laodicea  and  of  IVullo.  Usury 
was  of  various  kinds;  sometimes  it  was  called  centesi- 
nue,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  principal  being  paid 
every  month.  This  was  allowed  by  the  civil  law,  but 
it  was  generally  condemned  by  the  Church.  Another 
form  of  usury  was  called  sescuplum;  that  is,  the  whole 
and  half  as  much  more.    This  was  condemned  bv  a  law 

w 

of  J  ostinian  and  reprobated  by  the  Church.  Other  forms 
«»ff  lower  interest  were  allowed,  such  as  half  or  third  of 
the  centesimal  interest.  See  Bingham,  EccL  A  ntiq,  p. 
200-201, 1014,  etc. 

But  the  taking  of  usury  in  the  sense  of  receiving  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  um  of  money  em- 
ployed  in  merchandise  belongs  to  a  different  category, 
and  is  nowhere  f(»rbidden;  nor  is  it  more  contrary  to 
the  law  of  love  than  the  plying  of  merchandise  itself 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Hence  it  is  referred  to  in  New* 
Teat.  Scripture  as  a  perfectly  understood  and  allowable 
practice  (Matt.  xxy,27;  Luke  xix,  23) — a  practice  which 
the  Jews  of  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  Exile,  when 
they  began  to  be  in  a  manner  driven  to  commerce  for 
their  support,  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  carry 
on.  That  it  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  carried  on  bv 
them  as  well  as  others  in  a  way  far  from  consistent 
with  the  great  principles  of  equity,  there  can  be  no 
dottbt;  but  this  belongs  to  the  abuse,  not  to  the  use,  of 
the  liberty  in  question,  and  is  to  be  condemned  on  com- 
mercial as  well  as  moral  grounds.  Applied  to  Christian 
times,  the  spirit  of  the  old  enactments  regarding  usury 


finds  its  fulfilment  iii  the  frank  and  timely  ministration' 
of  pecuniary  help  from  those  who  can  give  it  to  person* 
on  whom  misfortune  and  poverty  have  fallen,  and,  as  re- 
gards commercial  transactions,  in  the  maintenance  of 
upright  and  honorable  dealings. 

The  exaction  of  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for  the 
loan  of  money  was  first  prohibited  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  that  law  is  con- 
sidered to  have  become  obsolete,  as  in  1126  usury  was 
forbidden  only  to  the  clergy,  and  in  1 138  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Council  that "  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  usurers 
and  hunters  after  sordid  gain,  and  for  the  public  em- 
ployment of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  degraded."  In  1199, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Kichard  I,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est for  money  was  restricted  to  10  per  cent.,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI  1 1.  In  13 1 1 ,  Philip  IV  fixed  the  interest  that  might 
be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  20  per  cent. 
James  I  of  Arragon,  in  1242,  fixed  it  at  18  per  cent.  In 
1490  the  rate  of  interest  in  Plaoentia  was  40  per  cent. 
Charles  V  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  at 
12  per  ^nt.  [ii  1546  the  rate  in  England  wa»  fixed  at 
10  per  dent. ;  in  1624  it  was  reduced  to  8;  in  1651  to  6; 
and  in  1*7 14  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remained  until 
1883.  By  3  bnd  4  William  IV,  a  98,  bills  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  run  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  against  usury,  and  by  1  Vic- 
toria, c  80,  the  exemption  was  extendeil  to  bills  pay- 
able at  twelve  nhonths.  By  2  and  8  Victoria,  c  87, 
it  was  enacted  that  bills  of  exchange  and  contracts 
for  loans  or  forbearance  of  money  above  <£10  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  usury  laws.  Five  per  cent,  is  still 
lefl  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money,  unless  it 
»hall  appear  that  any  different  rate  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties. — Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaira.  In 
most  of  the  United  States  a  certain  rate  (now  generally 
sAx  per  cent.)  is  fixed  by  law,  and  penalties  are  imposed 
for  exacting  a  higher  rate.    See  Loan. 

U'ta  (Ovra;  Viilg.  Utha),  a  corrupt  (ireek  form  (1 
Esdr.  y,  30)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  45)  Akkub 
(q.  v.). 

Utannbaden,  in  Hindill  mythology,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  king  Suayambhu,  the  progenitor  of  the  entire 
generation  of  men.  He  was  married  to  Sunadi,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Druwen,  who  already  in  his  dfih 
year  was  a  saint  endowed  bv  Vishnu  with  wisdom, 
and  ruled  the  kingdom  of  his  father  through  a  peritKl 
of  twenty-six  thousand  years,  and  was  finally  trans- 
planted into  the  polar  star. 

Utenhelm,  Christoph  yoN,  bishop  of  Basle  in  the 
8Bra  of  the  Reformation,  and  an  unconscious  agent  in 
preparing  the  way  for  that  change  in  his  diocese>  was 
bom  about  1450  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  in 
time  became  a  representative  of  the  views  of  Gerson 
(q.  v.).  He  was  made  a  canon  at  Strasburg,  and  after- 
wards provost;  became  rector  of  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Basle,  master,  doctor  of  canon  law,  and, 
it  is  said,  general  of  the  Order  of  Cluniacensians.  In 
A.D.  1500  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese  of 
Basle,  and  in  1502  bishop.  He  introduced  an  economi- 
cal administration,  which  enabled  him  to  liquidate  the 
debts  of  his  diocese,  and  in  time  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  learning,  but  which,  to  sqme  extent,  offended  his 
clerg}",  and  caused  the  Council  of  Basle  to  suspect  him 
of  entertaining  ambitious  designs  in  the  direction  of  re- 
covering rights  over  the  town  which  his  predccessora 
had  alienated  for  money.  This  dispute  ended  eventual- 
ly in  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  pay  the 
bishop's  penny,  which  formed  the  last  evidence  of  epis- 
copal authority  in  secular  matters.  In  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  Utenheim  also  placed  himself  at 
once  on  the  side  of  reform.  In  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  framed  synodal  statutes, 
and  convened  a  synod,  Oct.  28,  1503,  which  he  address- 
ed in  words  of  earnest  exhortation  and  warning,  to  the 
end  that  a  purer  life  among  the  clergy  might  restore 
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tlie  Church  to  respect  among  the  laity,  and  might  in- 
troduce  a  purer  morality  among  the  people.  '1  he  atat* 
utea  be  bad  prepared  were  then  adopteti;  the  clergy 
prumii»ed  to  conform  to  them,  and  pledged  themnelves 
CO  hold  two  synods  annually,  at  which  repi»rC3  should 
be  rendered  concerning  their  own  conduct  and  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  measures 
for  further  improvement  should  be  devised.  This  en- 
deavor was  nevertheless  fruitless,  because  opposition 
and  disobedience  from  bis  clergy  soon  appeared  in 
measure  too  great  for  him  to  control ;  but  it  led  to  the 
inception  of  a  new  plan  for  reforming  the  diocese,  which 
has  given  this  bishop  a  noteworthy  place  among  the 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation.  In  1612  he  called  Ca- 
pito  (q.  v.)  to  become  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  and 
three  years  afterwards  CEcolampadiue,  neither  of  them 
representatives  of  rigid  Romanism,  and  both  destined 
«K)on  to  become  leaders  in  the  tendency  away  from 
Rome.  Erasmus  was  also  valued  by  the  bishop,  and 
invited  (June  13, 1517)  to  make  Basle  his  home;  and 
when  Luther  began  his  work,  Utenheim  rejoiced  in  his 
boldness,  and  read  his  writings  with  avidity.  So  late 
as  1519  Capito  wrote  to  Luther  that  a  learned  and  very 
upright  bishop  had  promised  a  refuge  to  the  Reformer 
in  case  of  need,  which  bishop  was  certainly  none  other 
than  Utenheim.  it  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  Luthef  8  work  was  causing  material  damage  to  the 
biahop  and  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  the  prelate  there- 
upon began  to  take  retrograde  steps.  He  first  demand- 
ed and  received  a  coadjutor  in  his  office.  A  public  and 
notorious  violation  of  the  fast  on  Palm-Sunday  furnish- 
ed him  witli  a  desired  occasion  to  issue  a  mandate  for- 
bidding the  public  mention  of  Luther  and  threatening 
punishment  for  all  further  transgressions  of  the  law  of 
fasting.  Erasmus  responded  to  that  mandate  in  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  the  bishop,  which  may  have 
restrained  the  latter  from  extreme  measures,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  caused  his  own  expulsion  from  the  town 
soon  after  Easter,  1522.  It  is  certain  that  Utenheim 
always  remained  accessible  to  the  evangelicals;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  advised  the  Church  of  Zurich  not 
to  risk  the  second  disputation  set  down  for  September, 
1528,  and  joined  the  association  of  German  bishops  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Edict  of  Worms.  He  retained  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus  to  the  last^  and  permitted  the 
latter  to  express  his  views  respecting  the  Church  very 
frankly.  Worn  out  with  age,  ill-health,  and  anxiety, 
he  retired  in  1524  to  BruntruU  In  February,  1527,  he 
asked  to  be  released  from  his  official  duties,  and  died 
March  16  of  that  year.  See  Sudanue,  BasUea  Sacra y 
etc  (Bruntrul^  1668) ;  Ochs,(?esdb.  d.  Stadt  Basel,  ch.  iv  \ 
Erasmus,  Vluteiuo,  Th,  Mora,  etc;  Scultetus,  Annale» 
ad  A,  1519;  Wirz,  HtlveU  Kirck,-Ge$ch,  v,  284 ;  Wursti- 
sen,  Baeler  Chrofkkf  p,  564 ;  LeiUn  of  Herm.  Busch  and 
Glareau  to  /^wingli  (ed.  Schider  and  Schulthess),  vii,  1, 
195-197;  Ranke,  DeuUche  Getck.  im  ZeUalter  d.  Re/or- 
mttiion,  ii,  518;  Henog,  Leben  Oekokunpad^s  (i,  9  sq.), 
Beitratfe  zur  0(9ch.Batilt{\SS9)f9nd  Real-EncjfldopAV.; 
also  Tonjola,  Banka  SepuUa  Deleda,  Appendix,  p.  25. 

TTtgard,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  realm  of  Ut- 
gardsloki,  lying  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  the  land 
of  giants  and  magicians.  It  became  known  from  Thor's 
Journey  to  Utgard. 

tJ'thai  [many  U'lhai']  (Heb.  Uthay%  •'nnS,  help- 
Jul%  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  rvwBi  V.  r.  Vuf^i ;  Vnlg,  OfheX,)  A  person 
(called  "  the  son  of  Ammihud*^)  of  the  family  of  Pharez, 
who  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(1  Chron.  ix,  4).  B.a  536.  He  is  usually  thought  to 
be  identical  with  Athaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Neh.  xi,  4) ;  but  none  of  the  names  in 
his  ancestry  (except  Pharez)  agree. 

2.  (Sept,  Ot-^ai  v.  r.  Ot'»^i;  Vulg.  Uthau)  First 
named  of  the  two  ^'sons  of  Bigvai,^  who  returned  with 
seventy  males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  14). 
^C  459. 


U'thi  (Oi^f),  the  Greek  form  (1  Ecdr.  viii,  40)  of 
the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  14)  Uthai  (q.  v.). 

UtUltariaxiism,  a  terra  first  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  utility  (q.  v.)  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  adopted 
by  very  many  since  that  time.  The  term  vtUify  waa 
first  employed  to  dbtingtiish  the  doctrine  by  Jeremy 
Bentham.  '  See  Mill,  UtUUariamtm, 

TTtility,  in  ethico-philosophical  terminology,  is  the 
doctrine  that  actions  are  right  because  they  are  useful 
or  tend  to  promote  happiness.  It  is  thus  defined  by 
Mill  {(/tilitariamsrn,  p.  9):  '*The  creed  which  accepts 
as  the  foundation  of  morals  utility,  or  the  greatest  hap- 
piness principle,  holds  that  actions  are  right  in  propor- 
tion as  they  tend  to  promote  hapfuness,  wrong  as  they 
tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  By  happi- 
ness is  intended  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain :  by 
unhappiness,  pain  and  the  privation  of  pleasure.'*  The 
fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Reid  {A  dive  Powers^  esaay  v,  ch.  v) :  "  Agreeable- 
ness  and  utility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  morality.  What  a  nuin 
does,  merely  because  it  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.*" 
See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocab,  ofPhHos,  a.  v. 

TTtino,  Lkonardo  pa,  an  Italian  Dominioan,  rector 
of  a  gymnasium  at  Bologna,  chaplain  to  Eugene  IV, 
and  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy,  flourished  in 
A.D.  1444.  His  works  consist  of  two  series  of  aennoiis 
and  two  treatises — De  Locis  Comaannbus  Pradicatorvm 
and  De  l..effSbtt»,  See  Mosheim,  Church  SiMi.  bk«  iii, 
cent,  zv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Utraquists,  a  name  at  first  given  to  all  those 
members  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  14th  centurv 
who  contended  for  the  administration  of  the  eucharirt 
to  the  laity  tub  utraque  specie,  i.  e.  in  both  kinds.  The 
name  was  applied  especially  to  the  Calix tinea  (q.  v.) 
in  the  15th  oentury.  See  Fisher,  Bist.  of  the  R^f, 
p.  178  sq. 

TTtrecht,  Peace  of.  Utrecht  is  a  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  note<l  for  the  treaties  which  were  signed  there  to 
close  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  prelimi- 
nary terms  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  signed  Oct,  8,  171U  A  congress  was 
opened  at  Utrecht  Jan.  12,  1712.  Arrangements  be- 
tween the  two  powers  were  completed  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  Agreement  was  also  reached  with  HuUaiid, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Savoy  soon  afteru'ards.  Each 
of  the  contracting  parties  treated  in  its  own  name,  and 
hence  there  were  as  many  as  nine  difll'rent  treaties 
signed  April  11,  1713.  Many  changes  were  made  in 
the  possessions  of  the  powers  named,  and  Protestantism 
made  substantial  gain  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Utug,  in  Chaldiean  mythology,  is  the  generic  name 
of  the  inferior  and  malevolent  apirita  properly  called 
daemons.  They  are  said  to  inhabit  the  desert  and  to 
cause  diseases  of  the  forehead,  .  See  Lenonnant,  C^u^ 
dman  Matfic,  p.  24  sq. 

Una,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  Is  the  name  of  the 
bark  or  vessel  in  which  the  image  of  the  deity  Ra  (the 
sun)  was  carried  by  the  priests.  See  Lenormant,  Chul^ 
dman  Magic,  p.  88. 

TTwlenoii,  Council  of  (CondHum  UnienoHeiae\ 
was  held  in  1375,  under  Jaroslav,  archbishop  of  Gnesen. 
Several  statutes  were  drawn  up  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  a  subsidy  granted  by  the 
clergy  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  2043;  Landon,  JilaHuai 
of  Councils,  s.  V. 

Uytenbogaert  ( Upterhogard,  Wjftembogard}, 
Hans,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  infiueniial  ad- 
herents of  Arminiua,  after  the  death  of  that  scholar  a 
leader  of  the  Remonstranta— an  independent  and  earnest 
and  yet  a  moderate  and  considerate  man,  everyirheie 
maintaining  a  firm  and  upright  character,  and  inoeft- 
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smntly  engaged  in  promoting  peace  among  the  parties 
of  Protestantism — ^was  regarded  as  the  ablest  and  roost 
distinguished  preacher  of  his  time  among  the  Hemon- 
strants.  His  custom  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  application  of  scholastic  forms,  and  to  base  his  dis- 
ooarses  directly  on  the  Scriptures.  He  was  bom  at 
Utrecht  in  1^7,  studied  at  Geneva  under  Besa,  and  be- 
came pastor  in  his  native  town  in  1584.  From  this 
post  he  was  dismissed  in  1589,  because  of  the  moderate 
views  he  held  respecting  the  already  controverted  doc- 
trine oi  predestination,  in  1590  he  was  called  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  the  court  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  tutor  to  his  son,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  and  influence.  He  united  with  Armtn- 
ins  in  petitioning  the  States-General  to  convoke  a  synod 
at  which  they  might  defend  their  party  and  views 
against  the  charges  continually  urged  against  them'by 
the  Uomarists.  An  interview  between  Arminius  and 
Gomarus  was  the  only  result  of  this  effort,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  afterwards  continued  without  any  relaxation 
of  its  bitterness.  Uytenbogaert  carried  himself  with 
dignity  throughout.  He  delivered  an  address  before 
the  States,  in  which  he  set  before  them  the  rights  and 
dodes  they  were  bound  to  observe.  He  showed  the  in- 
admissibility of  compulsory  support  of  a  symbol,  demon- 
strated that  the  clei^  itself  had  occasioned  the  troubles 
in  the  Church,  and  that  its  object  was  to  enforce  the 
principle  of  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  power. 
He  demanded  that  the  States  should  examine  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  themselves  and  bring  them  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  that  in  the  event  of  a  synod  being  convened  no 
decisions  should  be  reached  before  the  opposing  party 
should  have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard;  and,  finally, 
that  if  fraternity  between  factions  could  not  be  attained, 
mutual  tderation  at  least  should  be  insured.  After  the 
death  of  Arminius,  in  1609,  Uytenbogaert  was  associated 
with  Episoopius  in  the  leadership  of  his  party  and  in 
the  Remongtrance  throngh  which  they  presented  their 
doctrinal  system  to  the  view  of  the  States  of  Holland 
and  West  IfViesland  (1610).  He  accompanied  an  em- 
bassy to  Paris  as  its  chaplain  about  this  time,  and  in 
the  following  year  participated  with  Episcopius  and 
others  jn  a  colloquy  with  their  opponents  at  the  Hague 
in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  peace.  In  1616,  Henry 
Rosens  entered  legal  complaint  against  him  on  account 
of  a  particular  exposition  given  by  him  of  the  five 
points  of  the  Bemonstrance.  In  1619  he  presided  over 
a  Remonstrant  synod  at  Walwyck,  which  fact  intensi- 
fied the  hostility  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  there- 
upon retired  to  Antwerp  until  1622,  during  which  time 
sentence  of  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property  was 
pronounced  against  him,  and  afterwards  to  Rouen,  in 
France.  In  1626  he  came  back  to  Rotterdam  and  lived 
in  secrecy,  endeavoring  to  secure  a  revocal  of  his  sen- 
tence and  aiding  with  counsel  and  act  in  the  measures 
of  his  party.  His  goods  were  restored  to  him  in  1629, 
and  in  1631  he  was  permitted  to  be  present  during  pub- 
lic worship  at  the  Hague.  He  was  even  allowed  to 
preach  a  few  times,  but  his  enemies  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling him  to  finally  desist  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministry.  He  died  Sept  24,  1644.  His 
writings  are  chiefly  in  the  Dutch  language.  Among 
them  are  a  Church  History  (Kotterdam,  1646):  —  a 
treatise  De  Auctoritate  Magistratua  in  Rebus  EccU»» 
(ibid.  1647): — and  a  translation  of  the  Confessio  sive 
iMeUiraHo  SenfentitB  Pastorum.  See  Schrockh,  Christl, 
Kirckeagndi,  seit  d.  Reform,  (Leips.  1806),  v,  226-276, 
and  the  literature  there  given ;  also  (lieseler,  Kirchen- 
(Bonn,  1852),  iii,  21,  88;  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop. 


V. 


TTytliage,  Ck)5RAD  (}ornklis,  a  Dutch  scholar  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  11p3n  *^lb3,  Revela- 
iio  Pmctationis  sive  Disserfaiio  de  Antiquorum  sine 
Pmtctis  Jjegendi  RaUone  deque  Vocalium  Novitate 
(Lngd.  Bat  1680) :— miipa  -^bs  IT^np,  De  Lecfione 
JSer^urm  S.  Scr^torumque  Rahbinorum  absque  Punctis 


(ibid.  1680)  i^Artifieum  Jrwestigand.  Hadd.  TTAr,  Br»» 
viss,  ProBceptis  Comprehenaum  Exemplisque  lUustrafum 
et  Ctmsiliam  ck  Sludio  Rabb^  etc.  (ibid.  1682)  :^A  rfiji' 
ciitm  Coffnoseendarum  Radicum  Hebr,  in  Nomimbus  sett 
Dervmtis  Absolutis  (ibid,  eod.): — ExplicaHo  R.  Mosis 
Maimonidis  super  Pairum,  s.  Semorum  Judaeor.  Seit- 
tenHas  complect,  VIII  Capita^  ubi  Preedara  Mulfttf 
cum  in  Theologia  turn  Philosophia  dociissime  Ezplif 
caniur  (ibid.  1688).  All  these  writings  are  now  very 
scarce.  See  FUrst,  BibU  Jud.  iii,  466 ;  Steinschneider^ 
BiUiog,  Bandb.  s.  v. ;  MlUler,  ncDrr  T\tZ,  or  Catalogue 
of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Works  (Amst.  1868),  p.  823. 
(a  P.) 

T7z  (Heb.  UtSy  y^t^  tcooded),  the  name  of  three  meUf 
and  also  of  a  region. 

1.  (Sept.  OvK  V.  r.  'Oc,  Vulg.  Us  or  ^la.)  First 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x,  28),  and  grand- 
son of  Shem  (1  Chron.  i,  17,  where  the  lineage  is  con* 
densed).    KC.  post  2500. 

2.  (Sept.  Ov5,  Vulg.  //us,  A.  V.  "  Huz.")  The  oldest 
of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  X3ui,*21). 
&C.cir.2000. 

3.  (Sepu  ''Qcr  Vulg.  Bus,)  First  named  of  the  two 
sons  of  Dishan  the  Uorite  chieftain  (Gen.  xxxvi,28;  i 
Chron.  i,  42).     B.C.  post  1950. 

4.  The  Land  of  Vz  was  the  country  in  which  Job 
lived  (Job  i,  1 ;  Sept.  Aw<ytr«c.  Vulg.  //vs).  As  the  ge- 
nealogical statements  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  un- 
doubtedly ethnological,  and  in  many  instances  also  geo- 
graphical, it  may  fairly  be  surmised  that  the  coincidence 
of  names  in  the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points 
to  a  fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in 
a  certain  locality.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  connecting-links  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  same  branches.  For  instance,  Nus. 
1  and  2  have  in  common  the  names  Aram  (comp.  Gen. 
X,  23;  xxii,  21)  and  Maachah  as  a  geographical  desig- 
nation in  connection  with  the  former  (1  Chron.  xix.  6), 
and  a  personal  one  in  connection  with  the  latter  (Gen. 
xxii,  24).  Nos.  2  and  4  have  in  common  the  names 
Buz  and  Buzite  (ver.  21 ;  Job  xxxii,  2),  Chesed  and 
Chasdim  (Gen.  xxii,  22 ;  Job  i,  17,  A.  V. "  Chaldseans"), 
Shuah,  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv,  2; 
Job  ii,  11),  and  Kedem,  as  the  country  whither  Abra- 
ham sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  children  by 
Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job  lived  (Gen. 
xxv,  6 ;  Job  i,  3).  Nos.  3  and  4,  again,  have  in  common 
Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi,  10;  Job  ii,  11),  and  Temah  and 
Temanite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11 ;  Job  ii,  11).  The  ethnolog- 
ical fact  embodied  in  the  above  coincidences  of  names 
appears  to  be  as  follows :  Certain  branches  of  the  Ara- 
maic family,  being  both  more  ancient  and  occupying  a 
more  northerly  position  than  the  others,  coalesced  with 
branches  of  the  later  Abrahamids,  holding  a  somewhat 
central  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  and  again 
with  branches  of  the  still  later  Edomites  of  the  south, 
after  they  had  become  a  distinct  race  from  the  Abra- 
hamids. This  conclusion  would  receive  confirmation 
if  the  geographical  position  of  Uz,  as  described  in  the 
book  of  Job^  harmonized  with  the  probability  of  such 
an  amalgamation.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either 
east  or  south-east  of  Palestine  (.Fob  i,  8)  [see  Bkkb-Kk- 
dkm]  ;  adjacent  to  the  Sabasans  and  the  Chaldieans  (Job 
i,  15, 17),  consequently  northward  of  the  Southern  Ara- 
bians, and  westward  of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  lastly,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who  at  one  pe- 
riod occupied  Uz,  probably  as  conquerors  (Lam.  iv,  21), 
and  whose  troglodytic  habits  are  probably  described  in 
Job  XXX,  6. 7.  The  position  of  the  conntry  may  further 
be  deduced  from  the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends,  Eli- 
phaz the  Temanite  being  an  Idumimn,  Elihu  the  Buzite 
being  probably  a  neighbor  of  the  Chaldteans,  for  Bus 
and  Chesed  were  brothers  (Gen.  xxii,  21, 22),  and  Bildad 
the  Shuhite  being  one  of  the  Bene-Kedem.  Whether 
Zophar  the  Naamathite  is  to  be  connected  with  Naamah 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41)  may  be  regarded  as 
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prwblematical :  if  he  were,  tlie  ooiidusidn  would  be  fur- 
ther establishccK  From  the  above  data  we  infer  that 
the  laud  of  Uz  corres|xindB  to  the  A  ritbia  De»eiin  of 
classical  geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  as  lies 
north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  district  has 
in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  ruam 
from  the  borders  of  Palestine  to  the.  Euphrates,  and 
northward  to  the  confines  of  Syria. — Smith.     See  Job. 

""  The  land  of  Uz"  is  mentioned  only  in  two  other  pai>- 
aages  of  Scripture.  Jeremiah  in  one  passage  (xxv,  20 ; 
Sept.  Ov^Vulg.  A  vsifis)  groups  it  with  Egypt,  Philistia, 
Kdom,  and  Moab;  and  in  another  he  appears  either  to 
identify  it  with  a  portion  of  Edoro,  or  to  affirm  that 
some  of  the  Edomites  in  his  days  inhabited  Uz  (Lam. 
iv,  21 ;  Ov(,  Hub),  These  various  statements  show  that 
ITz  was  closely  connected  with  Edom,  and  thus  in  gen- 
eral corroborate  the  above  positioiu     See  Ii>uMiSA. 

As  to  later  opinions,  Josephus  sa^'S  that  Uz  founded 
Trachonitis  and  Damascus  (/I  nt,  i,  6,  4).  The  former 
province  lies  in  Bashan,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
Bostra.  It  may  have  formed  part  of  the  land  of  Uz. 
Jerome  appears  to  identify  Uz  with  Damascus  and 
Trachoniiis,  following  Josephus  (Qetees/.  in  Gen,  ar,  25; 
comp.  Ownnast,  s.  v.  **  Uz"),  Bochart  makes  no  less  than 
three  places  of  this  name :  1.  The  Ghutah  of  Damascus, 
confounding  the  Arabic  Gkutah  with  the  Heb.  VI 7, 
words  which  are  altogether  dissimilar;  2.  The  region 
of  A  uaitig,  named  from  Uz,  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii, 
21 ) ;  8.  Uz  of  Edom,  the  land  of  the  patriarch  Job  (Opera j 
i,80).  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  this 
threefold  division.  The  general  opinion  of  Biblical  ge- 
ographers and  critics  locates  "the  land  of  Uz''  somewhere 
in  A  rabiit  Peiraa,  Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived 
to  classical  times  is  uncertain:  a  tribe  named  /Esiia 
(Aivirai)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v,  19,  2);  this  Bo- 
chart identifies  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture  by  altering 
the  reading  into  Ahalrai  {Phaiegy  ii,  8) ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rendering  in  the  Sept.  (tv  x^fH}  ry 
Avaindiy  Job  i,  1 ;  comp.  xxxii,  2),  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  change.  Gesenius  {Tkesaur,  p.  1003)  is 
satisfied  with  the  form  iEsitte  as  sufficiently  correspond- 
ing to  Uz,  without  any  such  change;  as  also  Winer 
(Realw,  s.  v.)  and  most  others.  See  Spanheim,  Hist, 
Jubiy  iv,  10  sq. ;  Buddei  Hist,  V,  T.  i,  370 ;  Carpzov,  In- 
trod,  ii,  42 ;  MUller,  He  Ten  a  Jttbiy  in  the  Thes.  Vet,  Test. 
i,  540;  Fries,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Ki-it.  1854,  vol.  ii;  and  the 
commentaries  on  Job.    See  Arabia. 

Uza,  in  Oriental  mythology,  was  an  idol  of  the  an- 
cient Arabians  which  Mohammed  destroyed,  ordering 
its  priests  to  be  strangled. 

U'zai  [most  U'zal^  (Heb.  Utay\  ^nx, Strang;  Sept. 
Ew^af  V.  r.  Eii,  Vulg.  (hi),  the  father  of  Palal,  which 
latter  was  one  of  those  who  aided  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii, 
25).     RC.  ante  446. 

U'zal  (Eleb.  U2nl\  ^t^lK,  perhaps  separate ;  Sept 
Ai'^^X  and  Aii^i)v,  v.  r.  Ai(3fi\  and  AivfiX ;  Vulg.  Uzut 
and  Huuil),  the  sixth  named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of 
.f  ok  tan  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  27 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  21).     B,C  post  2400.     See  Joktan. 

Abraham  Zakuth,  a  learned  Jewish  writer,  states  that 
Sanaa,  the  metropolis  of  Yemen,  is  by  the  Jews  called 
Uzal  (Bochart,  Opera,  i,  114);  and  in  the  Kamus,Azal 
(or  Uzal)  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Sanaa  (Goli- 
ns,  fjex.  A  rah.  s.  v.).  This  was  still  further  confirmed 
by  Niebuhr,  who  heard,  when  travelling  in  Yemen,  the 
same  statement  made  by  Mohammedan  natives  (/>e- 
srription  de.  PA  rabie,  iii,  252).  It  was  originally  A  wtdl 
(Ibn-Khaldfin,  ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i,  40,  note;  Mardsidj 
a.  v. :  Gesen.  Ler.  s.  v. ;  Bunsen,  Bibeltcerk,  etc.).  The 
printed  edition  of  the  Afardsid  writes  the  name  Uzdl, 
and  says,  ^  It  is  said  that  its  name  was  Uzal;  and  when 
the  Abyssinians  arrived  at  it,  and  saw  it  to  be  beautiful, 
they  said  '  San'^,'  which  means  beautiful :  therefore  it 
was  called  Saii'ti."    The  Hebrew  name  probably  appears 


in  the  A  u'sara  {Avaapa  or  A^iZapa)  of  Ptolemy  {Geogr. 
vi,  7),  and  Ih^Aiuai-Uis  of  Pliny,  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
celebrated  for  its  myrrh  {Hitt,  Nat,  xii,  86).     See  £th- 

»OIXX)Y. 

Sanaa  is  dtuated  in  a  mountainous  region  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Yemen,  about  150  miles  from  Aden  and  100  fn»in 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  commanding  position,  iis 
strong  fortifications,  the  number  of  its  mosques  and  roiii- 
arets,  and  the  size  of  its  houses  render  it  one  of  the 
most  imposing  cities  in  Arabia.  It  has  a  citadel  on  the 
site  of  a  famous  temple  called  Beit-Ghumdiiu,  said  tu 
have  been  founde<l  by  Shurabtl,  which  was  razed  b^*  or- 
der of  Othman.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  moiiniaiti 
streams;  and  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  around  it 
are  said  to  rival  in  luxuriance  and  beautv  the  famous 
plain  of  Damascus. '  In  the  town  of  Sanaa  there  are 
still  some  15,000  Jews,  while  in  the  various  part«  of  Y<- 
mcn  their  numbers  are  supposed  to  amount  to  200,000. 
See  Michaelis,  Spicileg,  ii,  164-175;  Forster,  Geogr.  nf 
Arabia,  i,  148;  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  xii,  815-840.  8ee 
Arabia. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  description  of  Tyre^  says,  as  rendere<l 
in  the  A.y.:  "Dan  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  (Heb. 
MeVizal,  bjsiK^ ;  Sept.  tf  'Air^X;  Vulg.  J/o«/),  occupie^l 
in  thy  fairs;  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were  in 
thy  market"  (xxvii,  19).  The  structure  of  the  passage 
unquestionably  favors  the  translation,  *'  Dan,  and  Javan 
of  Uzal  (^tlX^),  conveyed  to  your  markets  wrought 
iron,  cassia,"  etc.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefon-, 
that  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  great  city  of  Yemen,  the 
neighborhood  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  famiHis 
for  its  spices  and  perfumes.  This  view  is  strengthene<1 
by  the  fact  that  Javan  occurs  in  the  Katniis,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  town  of  Yemen.  The  expression  Javai)  of  Uzal 
is  thus  appropriate,  for  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the 
capital  and  of  a  district  connected  with  it.  The  names 
Dedan,  Arabia,  Kedar,  and  Sheba,  follt>wing  immediate- 
ly in  the  prophetic  narrative,  indicate  the  country  to 
which  the  eye  of  the  sacred  writer  was  directed.  See 
Javan. 

JJz'zSL  (Heb.  Uzza\  Mt:i?,  strength),  the  name  of 
three  Hebrews.     See  also  Uzzah. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^a ;  Vulg.  Oza.)  First  named  of  the  two 
sons  of  Ehud  the  Benjamite,  bom  to  him  af^er  the  re- 
moval of  his  former  children  (1  Chron.  viii,  7).  B.C, 
ante  1612.     See  Shaharaim. 

2.  (Sept.  'O^a;  Vulg.  Aza,)  Apparently  the  propri- 
etor of  a  garden  in  which  Manasseh  and  Amcm  were 
buried  (2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26).  B.C.  ante  642.  See  be- 
low. 

3.  (Sept.  'AWv.r.'ACw,'A2;i',etc;  Yxilg.Aza.)  The 
head  4if  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babv- 
lon  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezra  ii,  49;  Neh.  vii,  61).  B.C. 
ante  586. 

UZZA,  The  Gardkn  of  (Heb.  gan  Uzzd,  Xjy  ",1; 
Sept.  Kfjirog  'O^a ;  Vulg.  hortos  Aza),  the  spot  in  which 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  and  his  »m  Amon,  were  both 
buried  (2  Kings  xxi,  18, 26).  It  was  the  garden  attach- 
ed to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18;  2  Chron.  zzxiii,  20), 
and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  not  where  the  usual 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.  Josephus  {AnL  x,  8,  2) 
simply  reiterates  the  statement  of  the  Bible.  It  is  in- 
geniously suggested  by  Cornelius  k  Lapide  that  the  gar- 
den was  so  called  from  being  on  the  spot  at  which  Ui- 
zah  died  during  the  renooval  of  the  ark  fh>m  Kiijath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  knovm  to  have  re- 
tained his  name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  8am.  vi,  6). 
See  Obrd-edom.  The  scene  of  Uzzah's  death  was  it- 
self a  threshing-floor  (ver.  6),  and  the  change  of  the 
word  from  this,  gdren,  yi'^  into  gan,  *»,  garden,  would 
not  be  difficult  or  impmbable. 

Bunsen  {Bihelwerk,  note  on  2  Kings  xxi,  18),  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  "  palaces"  in  the  same  pars- 
g^ph  with  Ophel  (A.  V.  "forts")  in  a  denunciatioo  of 
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Isaifth  (xxxii,  U),  aneita  that  a  palace  was  situated  in 
the  Tyropoeon  vallev  at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  mount, 
and  that  this  was  in  all  probability  the  palace  of  Manas- 
seh  and  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Uzzah ! — Smith.    See 

UzZAH. 

Us'sah  (Heb.  Uezah'f  hj:9,  slrengfhf  i.  q.  UzzOf 
which  in  a  few  passages  stands  instead  of  it;  Sept  *OCa 
[and  so  Josephus]  v.  r.  'A^a;  Vulg.  Out),  the  name  of 
two  Hebrews. 

X.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Shimei  (q.  v.)  and  father 
of  Shiroea  (I  Chron.  vi,  29  [Heb.  14] ;  A.  V.  "  Uzza"). 
&C.  ante  1048.  Fur  a  refutation  of  some  arbitrary  hy- 
potheses of  interpreters  on  this  genealogy,  see  Keil  ad 
he. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at 
Kiijath-jearim  the  arlc  rested  for  twenty  years.  In  2 
Sara.  (vi,3  in  the  A.y. ;  and  in  verses  6, 7, 8  in  the  Heb. 
also)  he  is  invariably  called  ** Uzzah;"  but  in  1  Chron. 
(xiii,  7, 9, 1 1)  as  invariably  *'  Uzza.'^  The  eldest  son  of 
Alnnadab  (1  Sam.  vii,  1)  seems  to  have  been  Eleazar, 
who  was  consecrated  to  look  after  the  ark.  Uzzah, 
probably,  was  the  second,  and  Abio  (q.  v.)  the  third. 
'llie  latter  two  accompanied  its  removal  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  B.C.  1043. 
Ahio  apparently  went  before  the  cart — the  new  cart 
(1  Chron.  xiii,  7)  —  on  which  the  ark  was  placed,  and 
Uzzah  walked  by  its  side.  The  procession,  with  all 
manner  of  music,  advanced  as  far  as  a  spot  variously 
called  "the  threshing-floor"  (ver.  9);  ^'the  threshing- 
floor  of  Chidon"  (ibi<l.);  "the  threshing-floor  of  Na- 
chon''  (2  Sam.  vi,  6,  Sept, "  Nachor^).  At  this  point- 
perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the  oxen  (Sept. 
"the  calf")  stumbled  (Sept.  "overturned  the  ark"). 
Uazah  caught  it  to  prevent  its  falling.  He  died  imme- 
diately by  the  side  of  the  ark.  His  death,  by  whatever 
means  it  was  accomplished,  was  so  sudden  and  awful 
that,  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Test.,  it  is  as- 
cribed directly  to  the  divine  anger.  "  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him 
there."  " For  his  error,"  b^TSl'br ,  adds  the  Hebrew  text, 
"  because  he  put  his  band  to  the  ark"  (1  Chron.  xiii,  10). 
Josephus  {AnL  vi'iy  4, 2)  makes  the  sin  to  be  because  he 
touched  the  ark  not  being  a  priest  (see  below).  But 
the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  a  rough, 
hastv  handling  of  the  sacred  coffer.  The  event  pro- 
duced a  deep  sensation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  resentment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  ark  farther;  and 
the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient  name  [see 
Uzza,  Gardkx  of],  was  henceforth  called  "  Perez-Uz- 
zah"  (q.  v.),  the  "breaking"  or  "disaster"  of  Uzzsh  (2 
Sam.  vi, 8;  1  Chron.  xiii,  11). — Smith.     See  DAVin. 

Josephus  distinctly  says  that  Uzzah  was  of  a  Leviti- 
cal  family  {A  nt,  vi,  1, 4).  It  was  because  Abinadab,  his 
father,  was  a  Levite,  no  doubt,  that  the  ark  was  taken 
into  his  house  at  Kirjath-jearim,  as  it  was  afterwards 
taken  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gtttite,  for  the 
same  reason.  Nor  can  it  be  very  well  understood  how, 
if  Abinadab  was  not  a  Levite,  his  son  Eleazar  shoukl 
have  been  consecrated  to  take  charge  of  the  ark  (1  Sam. 
vii,  2).  It  is  possible  that  Abinadab  (SepU  'Afuvaddfi, 
Josephus,  'AfuvaSafiot;)  was  the  same  bb  Amminadabf 
spoken  of  in  1  Chron.  xv,  10  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Levites  appointed  by  David  to  bring  up  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  person  who  had  entertained 
the  ark  at  Rirjath-jearim  should  have  the  honor  of  at- 
tending its  coming-up  afterwards  from  the  honse  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Amminadab  was  a  son 
of  Ucziel,  and  therefore  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  who 
were  the  persons  appointed  to  bear  the  ark  (vi,  18; 
Nvmbu  iv,  16).  But  they  were  forbidden  to  touch  the 
ark.  It  was  only  a  priest  of  Aaron's  family,  i.  e.  of  the 
high-priest's  family,  that  was  allowed  to  touch  the  ark 
(ver.  5, 15).  The  sin  of  Uzzah,  therefore,  was  not,  as 
oommonly  represented,  that  of  a  layman  or  an  unor- 
dained  person  presuming  to  encroach  upon  the  office  of 
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the  ministry,  but,  if  an  irregularity  at  all  in  this  re- 
spect, the  sin  of  those  who,  being  ministers,  dare  to  ar^ 
rogate  to  themselves  powers  and  prerogatives  which  be- 
long only  to  higher  officers. — Fairbairn.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  very  disorderly,  and  contrary  to  the 
distinct  and  far  from  unmeaning  regulations  of  the  law, 
which  prescribed  that  the  ark  should  be  csrried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites  (Exod.  xxv,  14),  whereas  here 
it  was  conveved  in  a  cart  drawn  bv  oxen.  The  ark 
ought  to  have  been  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  and  thus 
wholly  concealed  before  the  Levites  approached  it;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  priest  took  part  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was  brought  forth, 
exposed  to  the  common  gaze,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  back  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  vi,  13-19).  It  was  the  duty  of  Uzzah,  as  a  Levite, 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; he  was  therefore  the  person  justly  accountable 
for  the  neglect^  and  the  judgment  upon  him  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  effectual  course  of  insuring  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  and  of  checking 
the  growing  disposition  to  treat  the  holy  mysteries  with 
undue  familiarity.  That  it  had  this  effect  is  expressly 
stated  in  1  Chron.  xv,  2, 13. — Kitto.     See  Ark. 

Uz'sen-abe'rah  (Heb.  Uzzen'  She9rah%  "ifK 
n*1S<«9,  ear  [L  e.  point]  of  Skerak;  Sept.  vio<  'O^dt' 
Sci^fia;  Vulg.  Ozensera)^  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth- 
horon,  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Sherah  (q.  v.),  an  Ephraim- 
itess  (1  Chnm.  vii,  24).  The  name  appears  to  indicate 
some  salient  feature  of  the  surface  or  position.  It  has 
been  thought  to  correspond  with  the  present  Beii  SirOf 
which  is  shown  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tob- 
ler  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  Beiti^r  et-Tahta.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  (in  the  lists  in  Appendix  to  vol.  iii 
of  BibL  Res,  [1st  ed.],  p.  120),  and  also  by  Tobler  {Dritfs 
Wanderung,  p.  188).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
boundary  of  Ephraim  ever  extended  so  far  south,  and 
hence  perhaps  we  should  prefer  Beit  Sirah,  a  village 
with  two  fountains  in  Wady  Budrus,  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  BeitCir  el-Fohka;  or  if  both  these  identifl- 
cations  fail,  possibly  the  modem  village  Suffat  in  Wady 
Budrus,  about  one  mile  north-west  of  Beitilr  et-Tahta 
(Robinson,  B^  Be*,  ii,  250). 

Uz'zi  (Heb.  Uzzi%  *>y9,  ttrong  [or  my  strength^  or 
contr.  for  Uztiah];  Sept.  O^i,  with  occasional  v.  rr.; 
Vulg.  Ozi  or  Azzi),  the  name  of  six  Hebrews. 

1.  First  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Tola  son  of  Issachar 
(1  Chron.  vii,  2),  and  father  of  five  sons  who  became 
military  chiefs  (ver.  3).     B.C  post  1874. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, and,  like  the  preceding  one,  chief  warrior  (1 
Chron.  vii,  7).     RC.  poet  1874. 

3.  A  high-priest,  son  of  Bukki  and  father  of  Zerahiah 
(1  Chron.  vi,  5,  6,  61;  Ezra  vii,  4).  KC  cir.  1400. 
Josephus  in  one  passage  (i4n/.  v,  11,  5)  gives  his  name 
and  position  correctly  ('OC'Ct  ^^);  but  in  another 
{AnL  viii,  1, 8)  he  calls  either  him  or  his  son  Joatham 

('Iwo^o/iot:)* 

4.  Son  of  Michri  and  father  of  Elah  among  the  an- 
cestors of  a  Benjamite  family  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).     RC.  ante  636. 

5.  Son  of  Bani,  chief  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem  af- 
ter the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  22).     RC.  536. 

6.  A  priest,  head  of  the  "  course"  of  Jedaiah  in  the 
time  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  19).  RC 
cir.  600.  He  was  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the 
priests  who  sang  at  the  oonaeeration  of  the  new  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (ver.  42). 

TTsBl'a  (Heb.  Uzziga'y  K^9,  prob.  for  Uzzuih 
[q.  v.] ;  Sept.  'O^ia ;  Vulg.  Ozia\  one  of  David's  sub- 
ordinate warriors,  calleii  an  "  Ashterathite"  (q.  v.),  prol> 
ably  as  having  come  from  Ashtaroth  beyond  the  Jordan. 
RC.  1063.    See  David. 
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-  XTzzi'ah  (Heb.  Uzziyah^  MV!?,  strength  ofJ^ovah 
[but  in  the  prolonged  form  Uzziya'hu,  If^J^SJ,  except 
in  2  Kings  xv,  18,  80;  1  Chron.  vi,  24;  Ezra  x,  21; 
Neh.  xi,  4;  Hos.  i,  1;  Amos  i,  1;  Zech.  xiv,  5] ;  Sept. 
usually  'O^i'aci  but  with  many  v.  rr. ;  Yulg.  Oziat  or 
Azia$\  the  name  of  fire  Hebrews.     See  also  Uzzia. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Uriel  and  father  of 
Shaul  among  SamuePs  ancestors  (1  Chron,  vi,  24  [Heb. 
19]).  B.C.  cir.  1515.  He  is  apparently  the  same  with 
AzARiAii  (q.  V.)  the  son  of  Joel  aud  father  of  Zephaniab 
in  the  parallel  list  (ver.  3()). 

2.  The  father  of  Jehonathan,  David's  overseer  of  de- 
positories in  kind  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).     B.C.  cir.  1058. 

3.  The  tenth  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
B.C.  808-756.  Like  No.  1  above,  he  is  sometimes  called 
AzARi  AH  (q.  v.).  By  Joseph  us  {A  tU.  ix^  10,  3  sq.),  and 
in  the  New  Test.  (I^Iart.  i,  8, 9),  the  name  occurs  in  the 
same  Greek  form  as  in  the  Sept.  ('O^tac).  The  date 
of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah*s  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  1)  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam  II  is  reconciled 
bv  Usher  and  others  with  the  statement  that  Uzziah's 
father,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  reign  was  twenty-nine 
rears  onlv,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  rear  of 
Joash  (xiv,  1) ;  and  by  the  supposition  that  Jeroboam's 
reign  had  two  commencementB,  the  first  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his  father,  Joash, 
during  the  Syrian  war,  B.C.  835.  Keil,  after  Capellus 
and  Grolius,  more  violently  supposes  that  the  number 
t3  is  an  error  of  the  Hebrew  copyists  for  3"^,  1*^,  or  O*^, 

.80  that  instead  of  twenty-seventh  of  Jeroboam  we  ought 
to  read  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  etc. 

After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his  son  Uzziah  was 
chmen  by  the  people  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
of  fifty-two  years  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  show- 
■  ed  himself  a  wise,  active,  aud  pious  ruler.  He  began 
Ills  reign  by  a  successful  expedition  against  his  father's 
enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in 
Jehoram's  time,  eighty  years  before,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  where  he  took 
the  important  place  of  Elath,  fortified  it,  and  probably 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
Jehoshaphat  bad  failed  to  do.  This  success  is  recorded 
in  2  Kings  (xiv,  22),  but  from  2  Chron.  (xxvi,  1,  etc.) 
we. learn  much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious 
wars  in  the  South,  especially  against  the  Mehunim 
(q.  v.),  or  people  of  Maan,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  A 
fortified  town  named  Ma&n  still  exists  in  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  Gurbaal 
•  (q.  v.)  is  unknown.  (For  conjectures  more  or  less  prob- 
able, see  Ewald,  Gesch,  i,  321.)  Such  enemies  would 
hardly  maintain  a  long  resistJince  after  the  defeat  of  so 
formidable  a  tribe  as  the  Edomites.  Towards  the  west, 
Uzziah  fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philis- 
tines, levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in  de- 
fensive than  offensive  operations.  He  strengthened  the 
.walls  of  Jerusalem  at  their  weakest  points,  funtished 
them  with  formidable  engines  of  war,  and  equipped  an 
army  of  307,500  men  with  the  best  inventions  of  mili- 
tary art.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  agriculture, 
dug  wells,  built  towera  in  the  wilderness  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  flocks,  and  cultivated  rich  vineyards  and 
arable  land  on  his  own  account.  He  never  deserted  the 
•worship  of  the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zechariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  him  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  5) ;  for,  as  he  probably 
.  died  before  Uzziah,  he  is  thought  not  to  hav«  been  the 
same  as  the  Zechariah  of  Isa.  viii,  2.  So  the  southern 
kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which 
it  had  not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon;  and  as 
the  power  of  Israel  was  gradually  falling  away  in  the 
latter  period  of  Jehu's  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  extended 
•itself  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  other  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  from  whom  Uzziah  exacted  tribute.  Sec 


2  Chron.  xxvi,  8,  and  Isa.  xvi,  1-5,  from  which  it  won14 
appear  that  the  annual  tribute  of  sheep  (2  Kings  iii,  4) 
was  revived  either  during  this  reign  or  soon  after. 

The  end  of  Uzziah  was  leas  prosperous  than  his  be- 
ginning. Elated  with  his  splendid  career,  he  deter- 
mined to  bum  incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  op- 
posed by  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others. 
(See  Exod.  xxx,  7,  8 ;  Numb,  xvi,  40 ;  xviii,  7.)  The 
king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed 
forward  with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  lep- 
rosy, a  disease  which,  according  to  Gerlacb  (^ad  loc%  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  2  Kings 
xv,  5  we  are  merely  told  that  **  the  Lord  smote  the  kini;, 
so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
dwelt  in  a  several  house ;"  but  his  invasion  of  the  priest- 
ly office  is  not  specified.  This  catastrophe  compelled 
Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the  city,  so  that  the  kingdom 
was  administered  till  his  death  bv  his  son  Jotham  as 
regent.  Uzziah  was  buried  "with  his  fathers," yet  ap- 
parently not  actuaUy  in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chroiu 
xxvi,  23).  During  his  reign  an  earthquake  (q.  v.)  oc- 
curred, which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
books,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences, 
for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i,  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv,  5  as  a  convulsion 
from  which  the  people  "fled."  Josephus  (^AnL  ix,  10, 
4)  connects  it  with  Uzziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  of- 
fer incense,  and  this  is  likely,  as  it  agrees  with  other 
chronological  data.     See  Amos. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  22)  that  a 
full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet*  Some 
notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  contemporar}'  prophets  liosea  and 
Amos,  though  both  of  these  labored  more  panicularly 
in  Israel.  We  gather  from  their  writings  (Ho8.iv,  15; 
vi,  11;  Amos  vi,  1),  as  well  as  from  the  early  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  that  though  the  condition  of  the  southern 
kingdom  was  far  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to 
that  of  the  northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free 
from  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  Hosea  conceives  Ivigbt 
hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise  from  it;  and 
though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed  to  something  far 
higher  than  the  brilliancy  of  Uzziah's  administration, 
and  though  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  "David  their 
king"  can  only  be  adequately  explained  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, yet  the  prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of 
Judah  at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  there  Grod  was  really  honored,  and  his  worsbip  \'is- 
ibly  maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it  was  bound 
up  every  hope  that  his  promises  to  his  people  would  at 
last  be  fulfilled  (Hos.  i,  7 ;  iii,  3).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
with  reference  to  the  general  character  of  Uzziah';! 
reign,  that  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
distinctly  states  that  his  lawless  attempt  to  burn  inoense 
was  the  only  exception  to  the  excellence  of  his  admin- 
istration (2  Chron.  xxvii,  2). — Smith.  See  Ji*dam, 
Kingdom  op. 

4.  Son  of  Zechariah  and  father  of  Athaiah,  the  Isa 
a  descendant  of  Perez  the  sou  of  Judah  resident  in  Je- 
rusalem after  the  Exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  ante  586. 

5.  A  priest  of  the  "  sons"  of  Harim  who  renounced 
his  Gentile  wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  21).     B.C.458.    . 

Uzzi'el  [some  Uz'ziel]  (Heb.  Uzziel\iVi^S,mg 
strength  is  God^  or  perb.  simply  strength  of  God  =^  Uzziah 
[q.  v.] ;  SepL  'O^c^X  or  'O^ec^X,  with  some  r.  rr.;  Vulg. 
Oziel),  the  name  of  six  Hebrews. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela  ton  of  Ben- 
jamin, heads  of  valiant  families  (1  Chron.  vii,  7).  B^C 
post  1874. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Kohath  (Exod.  vi, 
18;  1  Chron.  vi,  2),  also  father  of  four  sons  (Exod.  v. 
22;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  12,  20;  xxiv,  24),  and  uncle  of 
Aaron  (Lev.  x,  4).     B.C.  ante  1G58.    His  descendants 
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were  call«d  after  him  (Numb,  iiij  19,  27;  1  Ghron. 
xxvi,  28),  Elizaphan  being  their  chief  in  Mosee*  time 
(Numb,  iii,  30),  aod  Amminadab  in  David's  (1  Chron. 
XV,  10). 

3.  Third  named  of  the  fourteen  **  sons"  of  Heman 
appointed  by  David  as  Levittcal  musicians  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  4) ;  the  same  with  Azarkkl  (q.  v.)  the  head  of  the 
eleventh  band  of  orchestral  performers  (ver.  18). 

4.  Second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Jeduthun  among 
the  Levites,  who,  in  the  days  of  king  Hezekiah,  took 
an  active  part  in  cleansing  and  sanctifying  the  Temple 
after  mil  the  pollutions  introduced  by  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  14).     aC.  726. 

5.  Last  named  of  the  four  *' sons"  of  Ishi,  Simeonitish 
ctaieftaius  who,  after  the  successful  expedition  of  the 


tribe  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  went  at  the  head  of  ttve 
hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  to  Mount  Seir, 
and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Amalekites  who  had 
survived  the  previous  slaughter  of  Saul  and  David,  and 
took  possession  of  their  country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto 
this  day"  (I  Chron.  iv,  42).     B.C.  cir.  712. 

6.  A  "son  of  Hashaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,"  who  re- 
paired part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity. 
(Neh.  iii,  8).     RC.  446. 

Uzzi' elite  (Heb.  ITzeuli^  "^^M*^?,  with  the  art., 
a  patronymic ;  Sept.  'O^i^X ;  Yulg.  Ozielites  or  Oziheli" 
fef),  the  family  designation  (Numb,  iii,  27;  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  23)  of  the  descendants  of  Uzziel  (q.  v.)  the  Levito. 
In  David's  time  they  numbered  112  adult  males  (xv,  10). 


•  Vacant  See,  the  territory  under  the  control  of  a 
bishop  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  or  cear 
Bion  of  the  episcopal  head.  In  the  ancient  African 
Church  it  was  under  the  control  of  an  inventor  or  inter' 
cessor  (q.  v.),  who  was  required  to  till  the  vacancy 
within  one  year  or  give  place  to  another.  But  by  the 
25th  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.) 
the  metropolitan  was  required  to  fill  the  vacant  .see 
within  three  months,  if  possible,  under  pain  of  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  It  devolved  upon  the  metrop<ilitans 
to  care  for  these  sees  during  the  vacancy,  but  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  provided  that  the  revenues  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  aeconomuSy  or  steward  of  the  Church. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xi;  xv ;  xvi. 

Vacant  Sundays,  in  liturgical  phrase,  are  the  four 
Sundays  after  Ember  weeks  (q.  v.)  which  have  no  prop- 
er office,  owing  to  the  protracted  service  of  ordination 
oQ  the  previous  night;  the  Sunday  between  Christmas 
and  Jan.  1,  because  preoccupied  with  another  office; 
and  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  because  the  pope 
f^ave  himself  to  almsgiving,  as  on  Vacant  Saturday, 
the  day  before  Palm -Sunday.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rckeeoL  a.  v. 

Vacantivi  (Gnecized  ficasavnfioi)  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  wandering  clergymen,  in  ancient  times,  who 
deserted  their  own  churches  and  would  fix  on  no  other, 
but  wandered  about  from  place  to  place.  Such  persons, 
having  neither  letters  dismiasory  nor  letters  commen- 
datory, and  to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters  or  as 
persons  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor  who  fled  from  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  were  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Church  to  be  admitted  either  to  ecclesiastical  or 
lay  communion.  So  strict  were  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  reference  to  the  inferior  clergy  that  they 
might  not,  upon  any  account,  remove  from  the  Church 
to  which  they  were  first  appointed  withtmt  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  who  ordained  them.  See  Bingham, 
ChrisL  A  ntiq,  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv.     See  Vaoantes. 

Vacation,  in  clerical  phrase,  is  the  time  from  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  in  any  other  way,  of  a 
bishop  or  other  ecclesiastical  officer,  until  the  office  is 
filled  by  another  person ;  also  the  season  of  rest  given 
to  a  minister  during  some  part  of  the  year. 

VACATION  OF  A  Bbnepicb  is  the  act  of  making 
vacant  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice by  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  its  legal 
bolder. 

VACATION  ov  A  Bishopric.    See  Vacant  SKica 

Vaocaro,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  who  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1598.  He  studied  with  Massimo 
Stanzioni,  after  whose  death  he  was  considered  the 
ablest  artist  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  was  without 
a  rival  until  the  return  of  Luca  Giordano  from  Rome 
with  a  new  style.  In  the  contest  for  the  large  altar- 
piece  in  the  new  church  of  Santa  Maria  dci  Pianti,  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  liberating  the  city  from  pestilence, 


Vaccaro  was  successful.  But  Giordano  soon  carried  all 
before  him  in  art,  and  Vaccaro,  attempting  to  compete 
with  him  in  fresco,  which  he  had  not  studied  in  his 
youth,  lost  his  reputation.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a 
Uoly  Family y  at  Naples.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1670. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rl9,  s.  v. 

Vaccaro,  Domenico  Antonio,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  bom  at  Naples  in  1G80.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  he  studied  architecture,  and  attain- 
ed considerable  eminence.  His  principal  works  are,  at 
Naples,  the  church  called  Di  Monte  Calvino,  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  the  Church  of  San  Michele  Arcangelo,  and  oth- 
er buildings ;  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Tarcia  Palace, 
at  Purtici ;  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Capua,  and 
others.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  IlisL  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  v. 

Vaccary  (Lat.  vcuxOy  '^acow'*),  au  old  monastic 
term  fur  a  cow-house. 

Vach  (Sanscrit,  fpeech\  another  name  o(  Savatwafi 
(q.  v.),  the  wife,  or  female  energy,  of  the  Hindft  gotl 
Brahma. 

Vachasp&ti  (Sanscrit,  vacht  "speech,"  and  pafiy 
'Mord**),  in  UindCl  mythology,  is  one  of  the  usual  names 
of  VriiuufpaH  (q.  v.),  the  instructor  of  the  gods. 

Vachery,  a  term  frequently  found  in  monastic  in- 
ventories and  domestic  MSS.,  denoting  a  pen  or  enclos- 
ure for  cows. 

Vacttna,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  god- 
dess of  agriculture,  who  was  worshipped  after  harvest- 
ing time,  and  was  honored  by  rest. 

Vade-mecam  (Lat. vade,  "go,"  and  mecum^  "with 
me"),  a  book  of  prayers  which  a  person  carries  with  him 
as  a  constant  companion. 

Vaeck,  Alardus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  Tractatus  de  PHndpio  Primtr 
TheoiofficB  JesuUiae: — De  Judice  CotUravemiarttm : — 
Contra  PonHficioa  de  Reducenda  Utdone  Ecdenaatica, 
See  Jocher,  A  Ugemeinee  Gelehrten-L^exikon,  s.  v.    (B,  P.) 

Vaga,  PiERiNO  DEL,  an  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  a 
small  village  near  Florence  in  1500.  His  true  name  was 
Pietro  BuonnaoorHf  but  he  wa«i  called  by  the  above  name 
after  Del  Vaga,  one  of  his  instructors,  who  led  him  t^ 
Rome,  and  introduced  him  into  the  school  of  Raphael. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  employed  to  assist  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.),  executing  a  number  of  the 
finest  frescos  from  the  designs  of  Raphael  One  of  the 
earliest  works  of  his  own  design  and  execution  was  the 
Creation  of  Eve^  in  the  Church  of  San  Marcello,  which 
Lanzi  pronounces  a  "  most  finished  performance."  He 
fled  from  Italy  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1 5*27,  and  in  1628  arrived,  in  a  state  of  distress,  at 
Genoa,  where  he  was  employed  by  prince  Doria  in  deco- 
rating his  magnificent  palace.  It  was  here  that  he 
achieved  his  greatest  distinction.  He  executed  many 
works  in  Lncca,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  elsewhere.  Late  in 
life  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  mnch  employed 
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by  the  pope,  Paul  III,  who  gave  him  an  annuiry  of  three 
hundred  ducats.  About  1643  he  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  paintings  for  the  Sala  Regia  [see  Vatican], 
but  before  the  completion  of  this  work  he  died,  in  1547. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt.  of  the  Fine  A  rii^  s.  v. 

Vagantea  (Clerici),  or  Vag;!.  This  title  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  canon  law,  applied  to 
clergymen  who  were  not  employed  in  and  supported  by 
a  deiinite  office  in  the  Church.  Such  **  acephalous," 
wandering  clergymen  were  at  times  very  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  countries  which  were  not  fully  converted  to 
Christianity.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  assign  a 
definite  parish  to  the  missionary  who  was  sent  forth  to 
labor  among  a  heathen  population.  But  the  Vagantea 
were  found  also  in  Christian  lands.  Sometimes  they 
were  persons  ordained  in  order  to  do  missionary  work 
whom  persecution  or  fear  had  compelletl  to  return ;  and 
often  they  were  impostors  who  had  fraudulently  se- 
cured ordination  at  the  hands  of  some  careless  prelate. 
This  class  of  persons  was  always  disposed  to  traffic  with 
its  ministerial  functions,  not  only  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing regularly  inducted  clerg}'men  in  their  work,  for  pay, 
but  also,  and  much  more  frequently,  by  accepting  ser- 
vice as  chaplains  in  the  retinue  of  nobles,  and  stooping 
to  the  performance  of  the  most  menial  and  degrading 
<»ffices.  Decrees  against  such  clergymen  were  issued,  in 
occasional  instances,  as  early  as  the  4th  and  6th  centu- 
ries. The  Cotmcil  of  Chalcedon  positively  prohibited 
the  ordmatio  abtoUtta  i.  vaga  (can.  6,  x^^oroviiv  a?ro- 
Xvrctfc))  and  the  older  canons  enforced  the  principle 
*'Xe  quis  vage  ordinetur.**  Complaints  against  the 
Vagantes  became  especially  numerous  in  the  Carlovingi- 
an  period,  and  were  often  renewed.  See  the  Capitular 
ties  of  789  and  794  by  Charlemagne,  and  comp.  ConciL 
Mogunt.  An.  847,  and  C.  Ticinense,  An.  850,  in  Mansi, 
C(mciL  xiv,  906, 998 ;  Agobard  of  Lyons,  De  PrivUegio  et 
Jure  iSacerdotu;  the  Vita  of  Godehard  of  Hildesheim, 
iv,  26;  Gerhoh  of  Reicbersberg,  Liber  de  Comtpta 
JCccles.  in  Baluz,  MitceUan,  v,  89  sq.,  and  Tractat, 
adv,  Simottiacoi,  in  Mart^ne  and  Durand,  Thes.  Xov, 
Anecdnt,  v,  1469  sq.  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  forbidden,  to  confer  superior  orders  on  a  clergyman 
who  has  no  definite  iitulus  bene^cii,  on  penalty  of  be- 
coming personally  responsible  for  hu  support  (c.  4  et 
16,  X,  iJe  Prab.  el  Digint.  iii,  6;  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiii, 
c.  28,  De  Ref.),  The  Vagantes  may  now  be  considered 
as  having  ceased  to  exist  in  that  Church.  See  Bing- 
ham, Orig,  EccL  ii,  887  sq. ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d.  chrittl.  Ge- 
seUscha/fsver/,  i,  875 ;  ii,  100  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  Hist. 
vol.  ii ;  Du  Cange,  Glo$$ar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latiait.  vi,  1392 ; 
Herzog,  Beal-Enn/Uop.  s.  v.     See  Vacantivl 

Vagnuoci,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Aasisi,  where  he  flourished  in  the  first  part  of 
the  16th  century.  There  are  some  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  of  that  citv,  which  Lanzi  savs  are  "executed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters,**  i.  e.  somewhat  dry  and 
hard.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt.  of  the  Fine  Artt,%,v, 

Vagranta.    See  Gyrovaol 

Vagum  Miniaterium,  a  name  applied  to  the 
minister  who  is  ordained  without  any  fixed  congrega- 
tion of  which  to  take  the  oversight. 

Vaiano  (or  Vajano),  Orazio  (sometimes  written 
Vaianiy^  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Florence  about  looO. 
He  resided  a  long  time  at  Milan,  where  he  executed 
many  works  for  the  churches  and  for  individuals.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vail.  In  the  A.V.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  this 
orthoprraphy  is  found  indiscriminately  togiether  with 
^  veil,"  both  for  the  piece  of  female  apparel  and  for  the 
holy  screen  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  In  this  art. 
we  propose,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  consider  the 
latrer  only,  leaving  the  dress  for  the  heading  Veiu 

The  word  exclusively  and  invariably  employed  for 
the  '^vair  between  the  holy  and  most  holy  places  is 
rSIQ,  parokethf  a  fem.  gerundial  form  from  7i^0»  fo 


debar;  and  hence  signifying  separation,  or  screen.  The 
Sept.  renders  it  by  KorairkTavpaj  which  is  adopted  in 
the  New  Test  (Matt,  xxvii,  61;  Mark  xv,  86;  Luke 
xxiii,  46;  Heb.  vi,  19;  ix,  8;  x,  20).  Josephus  em- 
ploys {Ani.  iii,  6,  6)  the  corresponding  Greek  verb 
KaramTai'wpu  The  Heb.  term  occurs  in  Exod.  xxri, 
81,  83,  36;  xxvii,  21 ;  xxx,  6;  xxxv,  12;  xxxvi,  35 ; 
xxxviii,  27;  xxxix,  84;  xl,  8,  21,  22,  26;  Lev.  iv,  6, 
17^  xvi,  2,  12,  16;  xxi,  28;  xxlv,  2;  Numb,  iv,  5; 
xviii,  7 ;  1  Chron.  iii,  14. 

We  learn  from  these  passages  (especially  Exod.  xxri, 
31)  that  the  screen  in  question  was  a  heavy  piece  of 
cli»th,  composed  of  white  linen  striped  across  with 
woollen  threads  of**  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,"  either  in  a 
triple  strand  or  more  probably  in  alternate  bands,  and 
further  ornamented  with  figures  of  cherubim,  embroid* 
jered  apparently  with  the  needle,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
with  gold  thread.  This  was  suspended  by  means  of 
silver  hooks  and  rods  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  i^laoed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  doubtless  like- 
wise in  the  Temple.  In  the  Herodian  structure,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Talmudists,  the  vail  was  double,  and  of 
very  great  thickness,  so  as  to  hang  vertically  by  its  own 
weight,  and  impenetrably  close  the  interior  from  view. 
It  was  this  piece  of  tapestry  that  was  rent  by  the  earth- 
quake at  Christ*s  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii,  oi,  and  paral- 
lels) to  signify,  no  doubt,  that  the  way  of  access  to  God 
was  then  opened  to  all  (see  the  monographs  on  the 
event  in  Volbeding,  Index  Programmahm,  p.  66).  This 
explanation  corresponds  with  the  apostle*s  key  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  vail,  which  he  says  represented  our 
Lord*8  human  fiesh  torn  by  the  atonement  (Heb.  x,  20). 
See  Braschius,  De  Velis  Tabemaculi  H  Tempii  (Titemb. 
1718).     See  Tabernaclk;  Tkmplb. 

Vail,  Bdward  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  1811.  He  entered  the  New  York  Univerrity, 
and  after  finishing  the  course  graduated  in  1841.  He 
soon  after  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
graduated  in  1844.  In  1846  he  became  a  stated  supply 
in  the  Chureh  at  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  or* 
dained.  After  remaining  a  year  at  this  place,  he  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  without  chaifre 
until  1847,  when  he  was  called  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
the  Church  at  Jamesville,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Chureh  in  Babylon,  L.  I.  He 
remained  in  this  charge  until  1861,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Uniontown,  Cal.,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  without  charg« 
three  years.  He  was  then  called  to  Crescent  Citv,  and 
supplied  the  pulpit  four  3'ears,  when  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  and  died  Nov.  22, 1876.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Vail.  Solomon  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1814,  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  He 
was  converted  in  1846;  received  on  trial  by  the  Iowa 
Conference  in  1849;  and  after  serving  at  Anamosa  and 
Big  Woods  missions,  he  wa^  in  1861,  admitted  into  full 
connection,  ordained  deacon,  and  reappointed  to  Bi^ 
Woods  mission,  where  he  died,  July  28, 1862.  Mr.  Vail 
was  intellectual,  pious,  and  a  young  man  of  great  prooH 
ise.    See  Afimites  of  Annual  Cof^erencesj  1862,  p.  127. 

Valll,  Joaeph  (1),  a  Congregational  miniater,  was 
bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  July  14, 1761.  He  graduate*! 
with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1778 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy  privately;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  litchfield  Asso- 
ciation in  May,  1779 ;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Chureh 
in  Hadlyme.  Conn.,  Feb.  9,  1780,  in  which  relation  he 
continued  fifty-nine  years.  He  died  Nov.  21,  1838. 
He  w^as  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  dia- 
tinguished  for  oonscientionsness  and  untiring  devoted- 
ness  to  his  work.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  published  a  poem  entitled  AooA*«  FfooH 
( 1 796) : — another  poem  entitled  An  A  ddress  to  a  Deitf : — 
and  an  Ordination  Serm&n  (1814).  See  Sprague,  A  nnat* 
of  the  Amer.  Pulj}ii,  iv,  26,  note. 

Vaill,  Joaeph  (2),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora 
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at  HAdlyme,  Conn^  July  28, 1790.     He  graduated  from 
Yale  G>llege  in  18 LI,  and  immediately  began  to  teach. 
For  six  months  he  was  principal  of  Morris  Academy 
in   Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  fur  the  same  period    hail 
charge  of  a  high -school  in  Salisburx',  Conn.     Mean- 
while he  was  studying  theology.     His  first  pastorate 
was  in  Brimfield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
insuUed  Feb.  2,  1814.     In  1884  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled Oct.  15.     About  this  time  Amherst  College  was 
pecuniarily  involved,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
soose  one  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  it.    Mr.  YaiU  was 
unanimously  chosen.     For  a  long  time  he  had  been  a 
trtistee  of  the  institution.     At  this  time  (1841)  he  was 
again  pastor  at  Brimfield,  having  returned  to  that 
charge  in  1837,  and  was  loath  to  accept  the  agency, 
but  finally  consented  and  removed  to  Somen,  Conn., 
where  he  resided  nine  and  a  half  years,  and  served  the 
Church  there  as  pastor.   At  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  left 
Somers  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Palmer,  Mass^  and  he  remained  in 
this  pastorate  antil  Oct.  13, 1867,  nearly  thirteen  years. 
His  published  sermons,  addresses,  etc,  were  about  ten 
in  number.    His  manner  in  preaching  was  energetic, 
and  he  employed  gesture  and  emphasis  effectively.     In 
Brimfield  and  Somers  he  was  chairman  of  the  school 
committee.    For  neariy  forty  yean  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Monson  Academy.    While  in  Portland,  he  belonged  to 
oorporatiuns  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  and  of 
(florham  Academv.     The  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was  named  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  on 
the  License  Law,  before  which  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
siibjecU     He  died  at  Palmer,  Feb.  21, 1869.     See  Cong. 
Quar.  1870,  p.  1. 

VaiU,  'William  Fowler,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott  Vaill,  was  born  at  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  June 
7, 1783.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  and, 
mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  supported  himself  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1806.  He  studied  the- 
ology' with  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1808,  and  for  twelve  years  was  pastor  at  North  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  superintendent  of  a  mission 
anaong  the  Osage  Indians,  then  occupying  the  Arkansas 
country,  where,  amid  trials  and  hardship,  hope  and  fear, 
he  labored  fourteen  years,  or  nntil  the  abandonment  of 
the  mission  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
farther  west.  He  returned  to  New  England,  where  he 
preached  in  various  places,  until  he  accepted  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut 
as  missionary  to  Illinois.  He  at  once  went  to  Wethers- 
field,  IlL,  where  he  was  pastor  seven  years,  and  where 
ft>r  twenty-Aeven  years  he  made  his  headquarters  for 
constant  and  faithful  missionary  toil  He  died  with 
-the  harness  on  at  Wetheisfield,  Feb.  24, 1866.  Mr.  Vaill 
loved  his  work  intensely,  and  his  ardent  piety  carried 
him  forward  in  it  in  labors  most  exhausting.  See  Cong, 
Quar,  1865,  p.  422. 

VaiUant,  Wali.ekakt,  a  Flemish  painter  Aid  en- 
graver, who  was  bom  at  Lisle  in  1628,  and  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1677,  is  the  author  of  several  prints  of  sacreti 
subjects  from  various  masters,  for  which  see  Spooner, 
£/ist.  Did,  of  the  Fine  A  rfSj  s.  v. 

Vainglory.    See  Vanity. 

Vairagis  is  a  Hindft  term  denoting  persons  devoid 
of  passion,  and  applied  to  all  religious  mendicants  who 
.pn>fea8  to  have  separated  themselves  from  the  interests 
.and  emotions  of  the  world.  It  is  used  in  particular  to 
designate  the  mendicant  Vaii/mavat  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ra- 
iiianan<la  class. 

Vaiaeahilca  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  gKAt 
divisions  of  the  Nyaya  school  of  HindO.  philosophy, 
agreeing  with  the  Nyaya  itself  in  its  analytical  methoti 
of  treating  the  snbjecu  of  human  research,  but  differing 


from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  its  topics,  and  in  its  doc- 
trine of  atomic  individualities,  or  vi»eshcu,  from  which 
the  name  is  derived.  Kanada  (ktma,  minute,  and  crc/r/, 
eating)  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  school,  although 
nothing  is  known  as  to  his  history  or  date.  He  ar- 
ranges the  subject-matter  of  his  works  umier  six  padar- 
thaSf  or  tf>pics,  a»  follows:  (1)  substance,  (2)  quality,  (3) 
action,  (4)  generality,  (5)  atomic  individuality,  and  (6) 
coinherenoe.  Later  writers  of  the  school  add  to  these 
a  seventh,  viz.  non-existence.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, understanding  is  the  qiulity  of  soul,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  right  notion  (knowledge  from  the  contact  of 
sense  with  its  object,  and  inference)  are  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  huddki,  or  understanding.  See  Bibliotheca 
Indica  (Calcutta,  1850);  Colebrooke,  MiscelL  EMays 
(liond.  1837),  vol.  i;  MUller  [Max],  in  Zeitschnjl  der 
deutscken  morg&d,  GesetUchqft, 

Vaishuavas  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Hindii  sects,  designating  the  worshippers 
of  Vishnu,  from  which  the  word  is  derived.  The  com- 
mon link  of  all  the  sects  comprised  under  this  name  is 
their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  over  the  gods 
Brahma  and  Siva.  Their  difference  consists  in  the 
character  which  they  assign  to  this  supremacy,  and  to 
the  god  Vishnu  himself,  in  their  religious  and  other 
practices,  and  in  their  sectarian  marks.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  sects  of  the  Vaishnavas : 

1.  The  RamanujaSf  or  Uri  VaishnaraSj  or  Sri  Samr' 
pradayinsi  who  derive  their  origin  from  Ramanuja, 
a  celebrated  reformer,  native  of  Perumbur,  in  the  south 
of  India.  He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  Pith 
century,  and  is  considered  by  his  followers  as  an  incar- 
nation of  Sesha,  the  serpent  of  Vishnu.  The  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  this  sect  is  the  preparation  as  well  as 
the  scrupulous  privacy  of  their  meals;  for  should  the 
meal,  during  its  preparation,  or  while  they  are  eating, 
attract  even  the  looks  of  a  stranger,  the  operation  is  in- 
stantly stopped,  and  the  viands  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  marks  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  ot  her 
sects  are  two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  with  white 
earth  from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the  commencement 
of  each  eyebrow,  and  a  transverse  streak  connecting 
them  across  the  root  of  the  nose;  in  the  centre  is  a 
perpendicular  streak  of  red,  made  with  red  sanders,  be- 
sides other  marks  painted  on  the  breast  and  arms. 

2.  The  Ranianitndat^  or  Ramiwat*,  who  derive  their 
name  from  Ramananda,  a  descendant  by  discipleship 
from  Ramanuja,  who  probably  lived  about  the  dose  «if 
the  14th  century.  They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  sectaries  in  Gangctic  India,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Agra,  where  they  constitute  seven  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
poorer  and  inferior  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rajputs  and  military  Brahmins.  The  most  important 
difference  between  them  and  the  Ramanujas  consists  in 
the  fact  that  Ramananda  abolished  the  distinction  of 
caste  among  the  religious  orders,  and  taught  that  one 
who  quitted  the  ties  of  nature  and  religion  shook  off  all 
personal  distinction. 

3.  The  Kabir  ParUhis,  founded  by  Kabir,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Ramananda,  be- 
longing, therefore,  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  They 
believe  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  in  op- 
position to  the  Vedanta  (q.  v),  they  assert  that  he  has 
a  body  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  a 
mind  endowed  with  the  three  gumm,  or  qualities ;  he  is 
eternal  and  free  from  the  defects  of  human  nature,  but 
in  other  respects  does  not  differ  from  man.  The  pure 
man  is  his  living  resemblance,  and  after  death  becomes 
his  equal  and  associate.  They  have  no  peculiar  mode 
of  dress,  and  the  sectarian  marks  are  not  considered  im- 
portant, though  worn  by  some. 

4.  The  V(tlhbhach(trya»f  or  Rudra  Sampradayins, 
founded  by  Vallabha  Swamin,  or  Vallabha  Acharya, 
bom  in  1479.  The  principles  of  the  sect,  as  laid  down 
by  Vallabha,  are  as  fuUows:  (1)  To  secure  the  firm 
support  of  Vallabhacharya;  (2)  To  exercise  chiefly  the 
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worship  of  Krishna  (incarnation  of  Vishnu);  (3)  To 
foreake  the  sense  of  Vaidik  opinion,  and  be  a  suppliant 
to  Krishna;  (4)  To  sing  praises  with  feelings  of  humil- 
ity ;  (5)  To  believe  that  Yallabha  is  a  Gopi,  or  mistress 
of  Krishna;  (6)  To  swell  the  heart  with  the  name 
Krishna ;  (7)  To  forsake  his  commands  not  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  (8)  To  put  faith  in  his  words  and  doings ;  (9) 
To  adopt  the  society  of  the  good,  knowing  them  divine ; 
and  (10)  To  see  not  the  faults,  but  s|)eak  the  truth. 
They  are  very  ignorant  and  superstitious. 

6.  The  Madhwachm-yaSjOT  Brahma  Samprada^ns, 
founded  bv  a  Brahmin  named  Madhwacharva,  who  was 
born  in  1 199.  The  distinguishing  doctrine  of  this  sect 
is  the  identification  of  Vishnu  with  the  Supreme  Soul  as 
the  pre-existent  canse  of  the  universe ;  and  this  prime- 
val Vishnu  thev  affirm  to  be  endowed  with  real  attri- 
butes,  and,  although  indefinable,  to  be  most  excellent 
and  indopendenu  There  is  also  a  dependent  principle, 
a  living  soul  dependent  on  the  Supreme.  They  deny 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  the  universal 
spirit^  and  the  loss  of  independent  existence  after  death. 

6.  The  Vaishnavn*  of  Bnujal^  founded  by  Chaitanya, 
who  was  bom  at  Nadiya  in  1485.  The  most  impor- 
tant innovation  of  this  sect,  in  respect  to  doctrine,  is  the 
dogma  of  bkaktx^  or  faith,  which  they  declare  to  be  in- 
finitely more  efficacious  than  abstraction,  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  Divine  nature,  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions,  or  anything  deemed  most  meritorious.  The 
bhakHf  or  faith,  comprehends  five  stages :  quietism,  as 
that  of  sages;  servitude,  which  every  votary  takes  upou 
himself;  friendship  for  the  Deity ;  tender  affection  for 
the  Deity,  of  the  same  nature  as  love  of  parents  for  their 
children ;  and  the  highest  degree  of  affection,  such  pas- 
sionate attachment  as  the  Gopis  felt  for  their  beloved 
Krishna. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  sects  of  less  impor- 
tance. Those  enumerated  above  are  divided  i  nto  smaller 
sects  or  divisions.  See  Wilson,  Sket<^h  of  the  Relig.  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  in  Wofiiis  (Loud.  1862),  vol.  i;  Karsandas 
Mulji,  History  of  the  Sect  of  the  Mahitajas  (ibid.  1865). 

Vaishya  is  one  of  the  Hind(i  castes  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  thigh  of  Brahma.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductive capitalists,  and  their  duties  are  to  keep  cattle, 
carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  every  description  of  practical 
knowledge.    See  Indian  Castk. 

Vaison,  Council  of  {Concilium  Vasense).  Vaison 
is  a  village  of  France,  in  Vauclure,  fifteen  miles  north- 
east of  Orange,  on  the  Ouv^ze.  Two  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils were  held  there,  as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  Nov.  13, 442,  under  the  bishop  Auspicius. 
Nectariua,  bishop  of  Vienne,  was  present,  and  publicly 
maintained  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  but 
one  nature,  one  power,  one  divinity  and  virtue.  Ten 
canons  were  published. 

I.  Declares  that  it  f*hnll  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  Oallicau  bUhops  berore  receiving  ihem  to  commnu- 
iou,  bnt  that  ft  shnll  be  enough  to  be  assured  that  they 
are  not  excommunicated. 

fi.  Declares  that  the  offerings  of  penitents  dyln^  sud- 
denly without  receiving  the  Cdramniiion  may  neverthe- 
less be  received,  itud  that  mention  Is  to  he  made  of  their 
names  nt  the  altars.    It  permits  them  hnrlal. 

3.  Order?  prle^tn  and  deiicoiis  to  receive  the  holy  chrism 
at  Easter  from  their  own  bishops. 

0.  Fi>rbids  all  intimacy  with  the  enemies  of  religion. 

9  and  10.  Are  for  the  protection  of  the  reputation  of 
those  who,  out  of  charity,  take  charge  of  deserted  chil- 
dren. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  iii,  1456. 

II.  Was  held  Nov.  5, 529.  Twelve  bishops  attended, 
among  whom  were  St.  Ccesarius  of  Aries,  who  presided. 
Five  canons  were  published. 

1.  Enjoins  that  parish  priefits  shall  receive  into  their 
houses  young  readers  ( beiue  8iu<>;le ),  according  to  the 
excellent  cnstom  in  Italy :  that  they  shall  provide  for 
(hem,  and  teach  them  to  chant  the  Psalms,  and  make 
them  read  and  study  the  Holy  Scriptnres. 

&  Declares  that  a  priest  may  preach  in  his  own  parish, 
bnt  that  when  he  is  ill,  the  deacons  shall  read  the  Homi- 
lies of  the  fathers. 


3.  Orders  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Ktiris  Skimn 
at  matins,  mass,  and  vespers:  and  that  the  SanduM  }us 
sun^  three  times  at  masa  even  in  Lent,  and  in  mosee^  for 
the  dead. 

4.  Orders  that  mention  be  made  of  the  pope  at  every 
mass. 

fi.  Orders  that  the  verse  "As  it  was  In  the  begimifog,'* 
etc,  shall  l>e  chanted  after  the  Gloria,  Patri. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  iv,  1679 ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Cotat- 
cUsy  p.  669-670. 

Vajes'atha  [some  Fo/esaVAa]  (Heb.  Vayezatka% 
Xrt^^,  prob.  from  Pen.  vayu,  "wind,"  and  zathtt, 
"strong;"  Sept.  Zaffv^aioQ  v.  r.  Zafiovya^a  and  Za- 
fiovof^av ;  Vulg.  Jezatha)^  last  named  of  the  ten  sous 
of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews  at  Shushan  (Eath*  ix,  9> 
B.C.473, 

Val,  Andre  du,  a  French  thedogian,  was  bom  Jan. 
18,  1564,  at  Pontoise.  In  1594  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  died  SepL  9, 1638,  as  f^en- 
eral-euperior  of  the  Carmelite  Order  at  Paris.  Me  wrote, 
De  Suprema  JRomani  PonHficis  in  Eociesiam^  Poteatate 
DisputoHo : — Eknchus  Libelli  de  £odesiastica  €t  Poiitiat 
Potesta/e : — CommentarH  in  Primam  Secunda  Partis  tt 
Secundam  Seatnda  Partis  Summa  />.  Thomes,  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten- I.,exihon,  a.  v.;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Liieratur,  i,  671.     (B.  P.) 

Valadon,  le  Pere  Zacharik,  a  French  Oapochin 
and  missionary,  was  bom  about  1680.  He  labored  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  is  especially  noted  for  his  dex'oticm  to 
the  suffering  people  during  the  plague  at  Marseille!^, 
He  died  in  1746.  See  Michaud,  Bioffraphie  Umcert^ 
(Paris,  1843-66). 

Valckenaer,  Lodewijk  Caspar,  a  Friesian  philol- 
ogbt,  born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1715.  He  studied  at  Fraii- 
elcer  and  Leyden ;  became  co-rector  of  the  gymnasium 
of  Campen ;  professor  of  Greek  at  Franelier  (1741) ;  re- 
moved  to  Leyden  as  profe^or  of  the  Greek  language 
and  antiquities,  and  died  there,  March  14, 1785.  Among 
his  works  are,  De  A  Hsfobulo  Judao : — Selecta  e  Scholiis 
A.  C.  Valckenarii  in  Libros  quosdam  A".  7*.,  published  by 
Wasseubergh  (Amst.  1815, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Valdes  (lul  Valdesso),  Alfonso  and  Juan  de, 
were  twin  brothers  from  the  town  of  Cuenca,  in  Castile, 
and  born  about  A.D.  1500.  who  in  their  early  yeara  be- 
came attached  to-the  Castilian  court,  and,  at  a  later  day, 
sustained  relations  of  some  practical  importance  towards 
the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century  and  their  work. 

1.  Alfonso  accompanied  the  court,  in  1520,  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  at  Aix>la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  thence  to  Worms.  From  the  latter  town  he 
wrote  letters  to  friends  in  Spun,  in  which  he  depre- 
cated the  course  which  the  pope  had  adopted  towanis 
Luther.  He  had  just  witnessed  the  buniing  of  Luther  s 
writings  at  Worms  when  he  wrote.  In  1524  Alfoibv 
was  an  imperial  secretary  of  state  under  the  grand- 
chancellor  Gattinara;  and  in  1527  be  began  an  episttv 
lary  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  the  great  humanist, 
whose  writings  had  shortly  before  been  committed  to 
the  flames  in  Spain,  and  in  whose  defence  he  bad  been 
a  mosw  ardent  advocate,  as  against  the  fanatical,  mob  of 
excited  monks.  In  the  same  year  (1527)  occurred  the 
storming  of  Rome  and  the  capture  of  the  pope  by  the 
imperial  army  under  the  constable  Bourbon;  and  on 
this  event  Valdes  composed  a  dialogue  intende«i  to  set 
forth  the  sentiment  of  the  court  respecting  the  caae. 
The  emperor  could  not  deny  bis  responsibility  for  the 
catastrophe,  and  his  secretary  accordingly  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  pope  himself  had  brought  about  the  dev- 
astation of  his  capital  by  warlike  agitations  and  dise- 
gard  of  the  sanctity  of  his  own  word,  and  also  by  his  re* 
fusal  to  be  guided  by  the  warning  counsels  of  judidoos 
friends  or  by  the  indications  of  Providence,  This  com- 
position excited  considerable  interest,  and  led  the  papal 
nuncio  Castiglione  to  lodge  a  compUint  against  ita  au- 
thor with  the  emperor ;  but  Valdes  was  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  chancellor,  and  auifipied  no  bann. 
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la  15S0  Yaldea  was  present  with  the  court  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  bearers  of  the  famous  ProUtt 
were  recommended  to  him,  among  others,  and  found  him 
inclined  to  promote  harmony  and  friendliness  above  any 
of  his  associates.  He  met  with  Melanctbon  and  dis- 
cussed the  religious  situation,  and  was  unwearied  in  the 
KTork  of  judicious  mediation  between  the  heads  of  the 
contending  parties.  After  the  public  reading  of  the  Con- 
fsamon  he  prepared  a  translation  for  the  emperor's  use 
(see  Gampeggio,  in  Liimmer,  Mxmwn.  Vatic,  p.  45)  ^  and 
afterwards  he  labored  zealously  to  furnish  him  with  the 
fullest  information  which  the  Protestants  could  supply 
in  behalf  of  their  cause.  He  has,  nevertheless,  been  sus- 
pected of  hostility  to  the  Reformation  because  he  judged 
that  the  Cot^fessicm  was  written  in  too  harsh  a  tone,  and 
yet  more  because  he  wrote  the  emperor's  letter  of  onn- 
i;ratulation  to  the  Romish  Switzers  (Brussels,  Oct  I08I) 
on  the  occasion  of  their  victory  at  Cappel  over  the 
Zwinglians;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nuncio  Ale- 
ander  complains  (ibid.  Dec  80, 1&31)  that  certain  per- 
sons at  court  are  practically  in  sympathy  with  Luther 
and  desirous  that  his  cause  should  succeed,  and  that 
tbey  laud  Erasmus  to  the  skies  only  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  speak  their  thoughts  respecting  Luther. 
Among  these  courtiers  Valdes  was  unquestionably  the 
tint.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Valdes  left  the 
court  in  1&31,  though  he  remained  in  the  imperial  ser- 
vice as  late  as  1538.  He  never  returned  to  Spain,  pos- 
sibly because  he  could  not  be  there  in  safety.  Francis- 
co Enzinas  (q.  v.)  wrote  to  Melanctbon  in  1545, "  If  the 
excellent  Alfonso  Valdes  had  returned  to  Spain,  even 
lae  emperor  would  have  been  unable  to  save  him  from 
the  death  which  the  monks,  the  satellites  of  the  holy 
fathers,  were  preparing  for  him  on  account  of  his  doc" 
irma  and  cutctoritat,'^  The  time  and  place  of  his  death 
are  thus  far  whoUv  unknown. 

m 

On  Alfonso  Valdes,  see  Raumer,  Gesch,  Europa's  teit 
d.  15.  JakrA.  i,  264 ,  Docum,  InedU,  para  la  Hist,  da  Et- 
jHiAa,  voL  xxi V ;  MuUer,  Hi»t.  von  d.  Protestation  u.  Ap- 
pellation, etc.  (Jena,  1705),  p.  18-190 ;  Saubert,  Wunder- 
vferds  dL  Augspurg,  Confession  (Nuremb.  1631),  p.  220, 
etc;  Jonas,  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrijl,  1861,  p.  630;  Her- 
zog,  RealrEncyHop.  s.  v. 

2.  Juan  (1)  was,  physically  and  intellectually,  strik- 
in^y  like  his  twin  brother  Alfonso ;  and,  like  him,  he 
flnt  came  before  the  public  with  a  dialogue,  publish- 
ed anonymously  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  broth- 
er*a  production — probably  in  1529.  His  piece  was  en- 
titled A  Dialogue  bettoten  Mercury  and  Charon.  It  be- 
gins with  the  narration  by  Mercury  of  the  emperor's 
attempt  to  settle  his  quarrel  with  king  Francis  of  France 
by  a  duel  (see  La  Puente,  ffist.de  Espnfia,  xii,497  sq.) ; 
but  the  narration  is  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  newly  deceased  persoua,  who  enter  into 
the  conversation,  and  through  whom  the  whole  obtains 
a  political  and  religions  character.  The  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church  is  censured.  The  ignorance  and  im- 
morality of  the  clergy  and  the  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple are  plainly  characterized,  and  the  Scriptures  and  the 
grace  of  God  are  extolled  above  the  adoration  of  relics 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  use  of  force  as  a  means  of 
conversion  is  condemned.  Part  second  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  political,  and  is  a  sort  of  Anti-Machiavel. 
The  whole  reveals  the  simplicity  of  a  trul}*^  noble  mind 
and  the  tact  of  a  courtier.  In  1531  Juan  was  at  Rome, 
having  come  thither  from  Naples,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  natural  history.  He  planned  a  collection 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  and  wrote  a  Didlogo  de  la  Lengua 
(2d  ed.  Madrid,  J  860),  which  is  highly  commended  by 
writers  on  the  literature  of  Spain.  His  chief  interest, 
however,  centred  in  religious  reform.  For  it  he  labored 
incessantly  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  in  its  interest  he 
became  the  centre  of  an  association  of  Christians  who 
endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  God  without  directly  assaulting  the  Church 
of  the  State. 
•  Itt  1536  the  emperor  issued  an  edict  at  Naples  which 


I  forbade  association  with  persons  infected  with  or  sus- 
pected of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  under  pain  of  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  property.  After  the  emperor's  de- 
parture, March  22,  the  viceroy  forbade  the  preaching  of 
Ochino  (q.  v.),  though  he  was  afterwards  induced  to 
permit  its  continuation  to  the  end  of  Lent.  But  during 
this  same  Lenten  period  Valdes  had  a  conversation  with 
Giulia  Gonzaga,  the  childless  widow  of  Vespasian  Co- 
lonna,  duke  of  Traietto,  who  had  been  powerfully  awak- 
ened under  the  preaching  of  Ochino;  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  commit  the  substance  of  their  conversation 
to  paper,  imder  the  title  Alfabeto  Christiano  (1st  ed.  in 
Italian  [Venice,  1546] ;  2d  ed.  Italian,  English,  and  Span-, 
ish  [Lond.  1860  sq.],  consisting  of  only  150  copies  for 
private  distribution).  In  this  dialogue  be  teaches  that 
the  law  shows  what  we  are  to  do,  while  the  Gospel 
gives  the  Spirit  by  which  to  do  it.  He  insists  that  the 
soul  must  choose  between  God  and  the  world,  and  de- 
clares that  persons  whose  outward  life  is  entirely  correct 
may  need  a  reformation  of  the  inward  feelings  and  dis- 
positions. Christian  perfection  consists  in  loving  God 
supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Monks  and 
non-monks  have  only  so  much  of  Christian  perfection 
as  they  have  of  faith  and  love  to  God.  As  the  fire  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  forth  heat,  so  faith  cannot  avoid 
the  performing  of  works  of  love.  The  soul  may  have 
full  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  salvation 
in  Christ.  The  e\'il  of  sin  requires  a  radical  cure,  ap- 
plied at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  mere  surface  remedy.  Giulia  insists,  however, 
upon  rules  by  which  to  regulate  the  use  of  institutions 
of  the  Church,  and  Valdes  responds  that  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  from  the 
reading  of  the  Epistles  and  Grospels,  and  from  the  pray- 
ers in  the  mass;  that  masses  ought  to  be  heard  except 
when  they  would  interrupt  works  of  charity ;  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  should  be  humbly  received.  He 
discountenances  the  repetition  of  a  given  number  of 
psalms  and  paternosters.  Of  confession  he  says  that 
God  does  not  forgive  sins  because  of  the  confession,  but 
because  the  sinner  believes  in  Christ.  The  result  was 
that  Giulia  entered  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Chi- 
ara,  though  she  did  not  take  the  vows  of  the  order  nor 
exclude  herself  wholly  from  society. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  same  year  (1586)  that  Valdes 
dedicated  to  the  duchess  Gonzaga  his  version  of  the 
Psalms^  after  the  Hebrew  (a  work  never  published  and 
now  lost),  and  in  the  following  3'ear  The  Epistle  t4>  the 
Romans  and  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1st  ed. 
Geneva,  1556  sq.;  2d  ed.  1856),  which  works  reveal 
faithful  research  and  sincere  modesty  in  the  author,  and 
possess  both  scientific  and  practical  value.  Other  works 
by  Valdes  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  lost  to 
posterity,  the  exception  being  Consideraziones  Divinas, 
an  Italian  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1550  at  Basle, 
and  translations  of  which  were  made  into  Spanish, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

Juan  Valdes  was  a  theologian  of  the  first  rank  in 
ability,  though  largely  self-trained,  and  though  he  nev- 
er entered  into  orders.  Sand,  the  editor  of  the  Biblio' 
theca  Anlitrimtartorum  (1684),  places  him  at  the  head 
of  his  catalogue  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  a  Uni- 
tarian publication  of  1567,  said  to  be  cited  from  Valdes, 
but  which  certainly  does  not  prove  the  charge  of  anti- 
trinitarianism ;  and  very  different  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed by  Valdes  in  the  A  Ifabeto  Christ,  p.  37,  and  the 
Commentary  on  First  Corinthians^  p.  281,  etc  In  his 
Consideraziones,  No.  109,  he  confesses  that  the  relation 
existing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  exceeds  his 
comprehension.  In  personal  intercourse  Valdes  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  influence,  especially  among  the  no- 
bles, with  whom  his  rank  brought  him  into  contact. 
His  manners  were  polished,  his  conversation  attractive, 
bis  entire  bearing  full  of  charm.  Assisted  by  Peter 
Martyr  (Verm igli)  of  Florence,  the  Augustinian  abbot  of 
St  Peter  ad  Aram  at  Naples,  and  by  Ochino  and  others^ 
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he  waa  able  to  beget  sacb  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  that  a  contemporary  Neapolitan  writer  states 
that  certain  lannere  were  in  (he  constant  habit  of  dis- 
«!U8sing  the  Pauline  epistles  and  their  most  difficult  pas- 
sages. Among  his  friends  were  also  the  poet  Flaminio 
and  the  Reformer  Pietro  Carneseochi  (q.  v.)»  Vakles 
died  in  1540  or  1541. 

See  Bohmer,  Cermi  Biograjki  sui  FraieUi  Giovanni  e 
A{f<m»o  di  VaUUtso,  1861, in  the  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  the  Consideraziones  f  and  id.  iu  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
kUfp,  s.  V. 

Valdes,  Don  Juan  (2)  t>e  I^eai^  a  Spanish  paint- 
er, descended  fn)m  an  ancient  family  of  Austria,  was 
bom  at  Coidova  in  1630.  Me  studied  in  the  school  of 
Antonio  del  Castillo,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Seville, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Acad- 
emy there,  and  at  the  death  of  Murillo  became  its  pres- 
ident, and  was  esteemed  as  the  head  of  his  profession. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Triumph  of  the  Crots^at  Seville: — The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew: — and  The  History  of  the  Prophet  Klias,  at 
Cordova.  He  died  in  1691.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uiat, 
of  the  Fine  A  rtSy  s.  v. 

Valdes,  Don  Lucas  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  161 1.  He  was  in- 
stmcted  by  his  father,  and  painted  history  and  portraits 
with  considerable  reputation.  Some  of  his  works  re- 
main in  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  his  native 
city.  He  died  in  1724.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valdes,  Don  Sebastian  Llanos  de,  a  Spanish 
painter,  flourished  at  Seville  about  1660.  lie  studied 
under  Francisco  de  lierrera  the  elder;  aided  greatly  in 
establishing  the  Academy  of  Seville,  in  the  presidency 
of  which  he  succeeded  Juan  de  Valdes.  Among  his 
large  historical  works  are  a  Magdalen,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Kecollets  at  Madrid:— and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Saints  and  Angels  (1669),  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  Seville.  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rtSy  s.  v. 

Valdo.    See  WxLoa 

Vale.     See  Valley. 

Valence,  Councils  op  (Concilia  VcdentincC),  Val- 
ence is  a  town  of  Dauphiny,  France,  on  the  Rhone,  fifty- 
seven  miles  south  of  Lyons.  Five  ecclesiastical  councils 
have  been  held  there,  as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  July  12,  374.  Thirty  bishops  attended, 
of  whom  the  names  of  twenty-two  have  reached  us.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  general  Gallican  council,  or 
at  least  collected  from  the  chief  part  of  Narbonnesian 
tiaul.  The  object  of  this  council  was  to  remedy  the 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  discipUne  of  the 
Church.     Four  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  the  ordination  in  future  of  men  who  have 
had  two  wives,  or  who  hiive  mnrrfed  widows,  but  it  does 
not  inHift  upon  the  deposition  of  lho»e  who  have  been  al- 
ready ordsiiied. 

2.  Forbids  tf>  grnnt  pennnce  too  easily  to  yonn^  troroen 
who,  after  consecrating  themselves  to  Uod,  voluntarily 
embrace  the  mnrned  state. 

3.  Forbids  absohitton  until  death  to  those  wh(^  after 
ba|>tisni,  fall  back  into  idolatry,  or  who  have  received  a 
second  baptisuL 

4.  Orders  thnt  all  bii«hops,  priests,  and  deacons  faleelv 
accutiinj;  themselves  of  any  crimes  in  order  to  be  deptit^ed, 
and  so  escape  the  responsibility  and  weight  of  their  i»r- 
deri>,  Shalt  oe,  in  fact,  so  deptised,  and  considered  us 
guilty  of  the  crimes  wherewith  they  charge  themselves. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  ii,  904. 

n.  Was  held  about  530.  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace  and  free-will,  against  the  Semi- Pelagians.  See 
Mansi,  ConciL  iv,  1678. 

in.  Was  held  Jan.  8,  855,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Lotbaire,  Fourteen  bishops,  with  the  metropolitans, 
attended  from  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne, 
and  Aries.  The  object  of  the  council  was  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Valence,  who  was  ac- 


cnsed  of  various  Crimea.    Twenty-thieo  canons  were 
published. 

The  Urst  six  relate  to  the  subjects  of  grace,  free-will, 
and  predestination,  and  reject  the  foar  canous  of  t^aiercy 
upon  the  matter. 

T.  Relates  to  the  elections  of  bishops  wfih  the  nnani- 
mons  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  ree. 

18.  Forbids,  nnder  pain  of  excomronuication,  the  singu- 
lar combats  to  which  accused  persons  had  reooarfre  In 
those  times  in  order  to  prove  their  innocence.  Dir«cis 
that  he  wbt»  shall  kill  or  wonnd  his  adversary  shall  be 
treated  as  a  murderer,  and  ezcommnnicnted ;  and  that 
the  man  killed  shall  be  regarded  as  a  suicide,  and  forbid- 
den Christian  burial. 

14.  Enjoins  bishops  not  to  give  their  clergy  or  people 
cau^e  to  complain  against  them  on  account  of  their  veju- 
tli>ns. 

15.  Recommends  them  to  lead  an  ezemplarv  life. 

16.  Orders  them  to  preach  and  Instruct  their  people 
both  in  town  and  country. 

17.  Bids  them  he  carefhl  to  make  their  visitatiouB  with- 
ont  burdening  any  one. 

18.  Orders  the  re-establishment  of  schools  for  teaching 
reliKi«>n,  literature,  and  ecclesiastical  cbantloff. 

80.  Orders  care  iu  the  preservation  tif  the  Church  oma> 
ments,  etc.,  and  forbids  their  being  put  to  any  bat  their 
proper  use. 

22.  Forbids  bishops  to  exact  their  visitation  dnes  when 
they  do  not  make  their  visitations. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,  133. 

IV.  Was  held  in  1 ICIO  to  examine  the  chaiige  brongbt 
by  the  canons  of  Autun  against  Norigaudu8,or  Norigaud, 
bishop  of  Autun,  whom  they  accused  of  having  got  pos- 
session of  the  see  by  simony,  and  of  having  squandered 
the  property  belonging  to  iu  The  pope's  legates,  John 
and  Benedict,  cited  the  bishop  to  appear  at  this  cocincil, 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  canons,  who  declared  that 
the  legates  had  no  authority  to  take  him  beyond  the 
province,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  archbish- 
op of  Lyons,  who  complained  of  the  legates  baring 
taken  the  judgment  of  the  case  out  of  his  hands.  The 
question  accordingly  came  before  the  council,  and  was 
discussed,  but  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  re- 
served for  the  Council  of  Poictiers.  In  the  meantime 
the  bishop  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  his 
functions.  Hugo,  abbot  of  FUvigny,  accused  likewise 
of  simony,  was  declared  to  be  iunocenL  See  Mansi, 
Concil,  x,  717. 

V.  Was  held  on  the  Saturday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  legates  Peter,  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano, 
and  Hngo,  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Sabine,  ocmvoked  this 
council,  consisting  of  four  archbishops  and  fifteen  bish- 
ops from  the  provinces  of  Nartwnne,  Vienne  in  Dauphi- 
ny, Aries,  and  Aix.  Twenty- three  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

8.  Forbids  clerks  In  holy  orders,  cathedral  canons,  and 
other  beneficed  perstms  to  exercise  any  secular  ofllce. 

0, 7,  and  8.  Enjoin  the  punishment  and  public  denounce- 
ment of  perjured  pers<ms. 

9,  IU.  and  11.  Relate  to  the  Inqnisitlon. 

12.  Gives  to  bishops  the  correction  t>f  sorcerers  and 
persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and,  in-ihe  event  of  their  re- 
vising to  amend,  enjoins  perpetual  Imprisonment,  or 
whatever  punishment  the  blohops  may  deem  right. 

13.  Knncts  penalties  against  those  who  lay  aside  the 
cross,  which  they  have  assumed  npon  their  dress  as  a 
token  of  having  renounced  their  heresy,  or  who  escape 
from  prison,  or  despise  the  sentence  of  excommnuicaiiuu. 

The  five  next  refer  to  excommunications. 
89  and  88.  Fulminate  excinninunicailons  against  the 
emperor  Frederick  and  all  his  adherents. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,696.^ — Landon,  MaxnalofCouneUsj 

p.  670  sq. 

Valencia,  Council  of  (Concilium  Valtnfimtm). 
Valeticia  is  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Guadalaviar,  190  miles 
E.S.K.  of  Madrid.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
here  in  524,  under  king  Theodoric  Six  bbhops  at- 
tendetl,  and  six  canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  that,  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  obla- 
tions and  the  difmlssal  of  the  catechnmeiis,  the  Gospel 
shall  he  read  after  the  Epistle,  in  order  that  the  csie- 
chumens,  penitents,  and  even  the  heathen  may  hear  the 
words  of  Christ  and  the  preaching  of  the  bishop. 

4.  Exhorts  bish«ips  to  visit  their  sick  bretliren  In  the 
episcopate,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  settling  their  «^ 
fairs,  Hud  to  attend  to  their  Aiuenils.   In  case  of  a  biahop 


djtiiiE  mddBDlT  wllh  no  one  ni  'al>  bralber  blebnpa  nenr 
blm,  II  Is  ordered  [hsl  the  iM-dj  sbnil  lie  kept  aulll  a  bish- 
up  cin  c^ime  I.>  celebrate  bla  oliHnnlr' 

B.  ExcommDDicuiei  tiin'''>'>n<)  clecl 

&  I'o'rbldi  to  ord«ln  n  clerk  b«loin[lnB  In  innlber  dl* 

See  Hinsi,  CondL  it,  1617.— Luidoa,  Mamial  of  Coi 
caj",p.672, 

Valoncla,  Fray  Uatltu  de,  ■  Spniah  piinl 
was  bora  it  ViIcdcU  in  IfiSS.    His  niaie  wu  l^rmo 
Chnfi-ion.     He  studied  It  Rome,  returned  toVlleilc 
•fwrvmnls  went  to  (irinada,  where,  being  reduced 
distms,  he  look  refnge  in  ■  convent.     There  ire  aoi 

and  ■  picture  of  the  Ijat  Suppei-  in  the  refeclory  iif  I 
c»nveiiL  He  wu  drowned  iu  1749.  See  Spuuue'r,  fi» 
//«(.  of  ike  Fine  Am,  s.  v. 

Valencia.  Jacobo  Peras  de,  an  anchorite, 
CODiEiiDnlAr  called  bishop  of  Ghriptopoli 
about  IliO  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  whence  he  derivol 
hia  Dame.  Ha  became  a  bemit  of  the  Ordet  uf  St. 
Auguatine,  and  ifl  the  author  of  Qutrttionet  Quaqitt 
mantra  Judnrn  He  Chritto  Iteparatore  Oeneria  /lamajti: 
~Erj>04iiii>  Puilmomm  Daeidii  (Leyiien,  16Ji,  161*, 
I5IT).  In  his  Proleg.  ia  Ptiilmoi,  tracL  vi.  he  tfivea 
an  amuiing  account  of  the  origin  of  the  vowel-polnti : 
■  Pom  conveniontm  Cnoatantini  Uagni  virienle*  Rabbi- 
noa  omnee  Geniilea  cum  Canta  devotione  ad  Hdem  Chriati 

tperari  et  etiam  quod  inHnita  multitudu  JudawTum  vi- 
denlea  manifeatam  veritatem  per  exp«rienti 


c  deMcieliant 


etnililiuettribuuRi 
Ina  magna  mullitudine  coiigregatoB  fuiase  ipud  Babrli 
ntam  Hgypti,  qua  dicitur  Cajra:  iliique  quanta  maji 
caul«  potuerunt,  conatoa  fuiiee  faloilicare  et  pervertet 
Scriptuns  a  vero  leiiiu  et  aigniHcatiune.  Inde  conflnx 
Use  supra  quinqneveleeplem  punclalnco  TocaHiim,  que 
rum  punclurum  jnventorea  fuifHeRavinaecKavaieeduti 
doclores  eomm.  Addit  Utoe  Rabbiiins  cuiiBnxisse  libra 
Talmud."  He  died  Aug.  1, 1491.  See  Ji:lcber,  AUg, 
mama  CtWri™  -  tfj^ttmi,  «.  v.  "  Perei ;"  Fnnl,  Hibl. 
JaiLdi,466;  Hviy, De Balio•■^m  Ttxiibiu  Origiiuiiibui 
(Oxford,  1705),  Hi,  li,  442.     (ttP.) 

Valona,  in  Roman  mythology,  according  to  Cicero, 
trai  tba  name  of  the  mcoihI  Mercury.  Some  declared 
him  (o  be  the  father  of  IVophoniua. 

Valona.  the  Raman  empemr,  the  brother  and  co- 
Augustus  of  Valenlinian  I,  ia  imporunt  to  Cliurch  his- 
tory as  the  last  poLiticaL  representotiTe  ofArianiam  in 
the  East.  He  waa  nominated  to  the  throne  byValen- 
linian,  lilitch  21),  364,  and  anigned  lo  the  rule  of  the 
East.  Hia  first  etforta  were  directed  towarda  the  secur- 
ing of  hia  rule  againat  the  pretenwona  of  I'rocopius, 
whom  the  lale  emperor  Julian  had  aelected  to  becoi 

ad  motives  were  at  work  in  this  campaign,  though 
Hilman,  baaing  hi*  remark  on  a  fragment  bv  Kunapiua, 
aays,  in  Gibbon,  ZVcftne  and  FatL,  iii.  25, ''  It  may  ' 
aiMpected  that  the  heathen  and  philoeuphic  party  < 
pouied  the  cause  of  Procopius"  (but  comp.  Ammu 
Marcell.  ixvi,  6-9).  The  next  campaign  of  Valena 
was  directed  againat  the  (ioths,  who  bad  operated  along 
the  Danube  in  behalf  ufProcopius;  but  before  entering 
on  that  undertaking,  the  emperor  sought  ia  conciliate 
the  bvar  of  Heaven  by  receiving  Christian  liaptismj 
and  as  the  rile  waa  performed  by  Eudoaius,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  erent  liecame  decisive  cf 
Ibe  future  owrae  of  the  administratiua  of  Valens  hv 
ideniifving  him  with  the  Arian  partv  and  bringing 
him  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Catholic  and  semi- 
Ariao  aectiona  of  the  Chureh  and  empire.     The  Gnthic 

avsteoMiic  penecution  of  the  orthodox  and  aemi-orthO' 
dox  party  throughout  the  ii^t,     A  ipecial  edict  was 
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iawied  against  mouka,  and  military  bands  Wi 


them  ip  enter  the  lervice  of  the  State  and  eoiilribute  lu 
its  support.  OrthaloK  biahopa  everywhere  were  exiled, 
and  hiatoriaua  apeak  of  many  who  were  drowned  ur 
otherwiae  put  ro  death.  Tiie  persecution  was  most  ae- 
vere  where  the  emperm  waa  himself  present}  and  aa 
the  operations  of  the  Periian  king  com|wUed  his  pres- 
ence at  Antioch,  tltat  province  became  the  acene  of  the 

bonihie  inciilent  of  the  peraecutioD  waa  the  destruction 
of  eighty  presbyters  who  had  been  deputed  to  proteiK 
against  the  instalment  of  the  Arian  Demophilut  as  the 
biahopofConatantinopie,  instead  cfEvagriuis  the  choice 
of  the  Catholics,  and  whom  the  pnefect  Hethodiua  em- 
barked ill  a  vessel  which  he  caused  tu  be  burned  on  the 
high  seas.  CuHuusly  enough,  the  penecution  resulteil 
in  the  placing  of  Christian  orthodoxy  and  healbeii 
auperatitiun  under  the  aame  category  of  enemiee  to  the 
empemr.  The  heathena  had  appealed  lo  an  oracle  !■> 
uUain  the  name  of  the  next  empenjr,  when  Valens  dia- 
covered  (heir  action,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  enforce 
against  them  the  edicts  of  the  empire.  Hia  ragings 
were,  however,  brought  to  a  cKise  by  the  progren*  uf 
events  on  the  msiliern  boundary  of  hisSiate,  where  the 
migrating  nations  involved  him  in  a  war  which  became 
fatal  lu  himself  aiul  the  country.  His  army  suETered 
an  unexampled  defeat  near  Adrianc^de  (Aug.  9,  879), 
and  he  was  slain.  During  hia  reign  of  fifteen  years  lie 
had  done  all  he  could  la  intenaify  the  haired  of  religions 
parties  within  the  empire,  and  he  now  achieved  the  uu- 


enviable  diatinctlim  of  being  the  flrat  lo  show  to  (ureigit 
invaders  the  way  into  the  heart  of  his  country.  The 
political  histcry  of  hia  reign  ia,  npon  the  whole,  given 
with  great  Ihorougbneas  and  fidelity  by  Antmian.  Mar- 
celiinua  and  Zosirous,  while  the  ecclesiaatical  may  be 
gathered  from  the  wrillnga  of  Basil  the  firaat  and  the 
two  Gregoriea,  Nyasa  and  Naiianien.  See  bIhi  Tille- 
mont,  Hill,  det  Emprmin,  v,  83-39 ;  Gibbon,  al  tup. ; 
Schlosser,  UtavtrtathiilOT.  Utbrrtkhl,  elc^  iii,  2,  370; 
the  ancient  hiatnriea  of  the  Church.  Socrates,  Sojsnmen, 
etc;  &tB\ai,DKl,ofGr.aidRom.Biog.i.\.;  and  Her- 
xog.  Rtai-EncykUrp.  s.  v. 

Va]QntiB,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddem  of 
health,  similar  to  Hygeia,  venerate.1  by  the  city  Ocricu- 
lum,  in  Umbria,  as  a  protecting  goddean. 

Valontla,GRE(iOnn>nca  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1561  at  Sladina  del  Campn,  in  Old  Caatile,  and  died 
at  Rome,  April  25,  1603.  He  is  the  author  ofZJe  Arhia 
FidH  ioc  rempore  Caalrovtrrii*  ((.evden,  1691;  Paris, 
leiO.  foi.)!— M!  Trimbilt  Libri  V  (In'golsiadl,  1586):— 
lie  Trmandnlioi'.  Pimit  el  Viai  ia  Corpai  el  Simgainen 
CiriiU  (ibid.  1687)  -.—Diipal.  de  I^gUim,  Um  Kveha- 
rielia  in  Allera  Ionium  Sperie  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Winer, 
llimdb.  der  iJteol.  I.ileratsr,  i,  841,  419,  456,  450  SiS. 
(a  P.) 

Valentin,  Pisrhe,  a  French  painter,  waa  bom  at 

lulnmmierMn-Brie,  near  Paris^  in  1600.  He  atudied 
painting,  and  went  to  Kome  at  an  early  age,  where  he  re- 
mained duringlhereat  of  hia  life.  He  painted  the  JVar- 
t^rdam  of  Sli.  Fmeeeto  and  JU'irliaiima  (ihonght  to  be 
his  best  performance)  i—i>«)oBu(iim  nf  SI.  Ja&n : —St 
Ptter  Deling  Chriil  -.—Ju-Mlb  mtk  Ike  Head  of  Hoio- 
'  r.--rAe./Brfjm«Iq/"«ofoimja.--and  many  other*. 
as  an  aniatofgreat  promise,  but  died  in  the  flower 
of  hia  life  in  16SZ.    See  Spoanei,iftDj./iM(.a/'fAe  Fa» 


VAIESTISE 

'  Talontlne.  St.,  >  Roman  binhop  (or  pr*il 
WW  bthesdeil  in  the  rsign  uf  (he  empsror  Cli 
A.D.  S70,  and  wu  early  canonued.     He  is  ■ 


1  of 


cclflbraicd  ia  hia 
e  cuaUMTi  of  Ghoning  Vilentinea  on  that 
-  ■  fariouB  waya.  By  aome  il 
n  the  facl  that  Innli  hIkI 
their  malea  at  that  aeaaon;  by  others,  from  a  practin 
prevalent  tt  the  ancient  Ki'tnan  fmival  ot  the  Luper- 
calia,  during  Ihe  manih  uf  February,  or  placing  the 
nainea  of  young  women  iii  ■  boi.from  which  Ihcy  were 
drawn  hf  youiiK  men  aa  chance  direcled.  A  aimilar 
cuatom  wai  followed  throughout  Europe  on  the  ere  of 
Feb.  U  until  recently,  the  peraon  choaen  becoming  Val- 


day  la 


Book  ofDoyt,  i,  2Ad.     See  VALKaTisi's,  St. 

Valentlue,aeot^M.,aclergymaiiofiheChurcli 
of  Knglaud,  oF  whose  birth  or  early  life  do  rceonl  re- 
aiains,!liiitiuguiBlied  himaelfin  tbe  Univenity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  at  Triuily  College  in  1S29.  He 
woa  ordained  in  the  eame  year  to  the  curacy  of  Port- 
iiihead,  near  Brisliil,  where  he  gave  hiniMir  wholly  to 
pastoral  labors  fur  eight  years.  In  1837  he  offered 
liimaeir  to  the  nlssiunary  aimmitt«e,  and  in  the  fullaw- 
iiig  year  sailed  fur  Bombay,  began  the  study  of  the  na- 
tive languoKe,  and  taught  a  small  English  school  In 
1839  he  was  married.  He  Bo.m  entered  upon  general 
miNiinniTy  duties,  and  thus  continued  until  his  laal  sick- 
July  2S,  1846.     See  Chi-aliaa  Gaurdtai,  1847,  p.  433.  ' 

Tal«ntine,  Jewe  M.,  a  ministw  nf  the  Heifaodist 
Epiacopal  Church,  South.  Hia  early  life  ia  unknown. 
He  was  traoeferred  from  the  Tennessee  to  (he  Florida 
Conference  in  1850,  and  served  failhfully  about  one 
year,  when  failing  health  necetwtated  his  auperannua- 
tion.  He  then  studied  meilicine,  and  became  quite  euc- 
ceasful  in  ila  practice.    He  entered  the  i 


the  decline  of  paganism.  The  expreaHou  rrit^ut  papa- 
1  —  /Ae  rttifjivn  iif  ptutanti  —  occura  fur  Ihe  flnl 
in  a  law  afValeutinian  of  the  rear  Sti8  (ibid.  XVI. 
li,  18).  Valeniinian  was  alao  tolerant  towards  Ibe  dif- 
enl  parlies  in  the  Christian  Church,  though  himself 
adherent  of  the  Nicene  faith.  See  Ammian.  Mai^ 
celLri  and  xxx,S;  &m\i'b,Ma.ofGr.<atd  RonuBiofi, 
F.;  also  Herzog,  Rttil'Knciftiop^  a.  T. 
Talsntliilan  H,  Koman  emperor,  waa  su 


hia  reign  which  requires  mentiiin  in  this  place  was  Ihr 
altempc  uf  the  heathen  party,  in  the  year  384,  to  recov- 

ur6u,  demanded  Ihe  retraction  of  the  laws  issued  by  Gra- 
lian  against  paganum,  and  inaialed  that  the  >v%ta  sr- 
bit  ahould  be  kept  distinct  from  the  prime  religion  of 
the  emprror.  He  also  asserted  that,  inasmuch  as  man 
has  uu  knowledge  of  divine  things,  it  would  be  beat  to 


n  1861,  a 


I  aRer  t 


aick,  and  died  at  Gainsville,  Florida,  in  1862.    Mr.  Va 
entine  waa  a  graduate  of  Wee 
characterized  by  strong,  logical  i 


<t  Point, 


aoniiig  powera,  and 
pure  language  as  a  preacher,  and  oa  a  pulpit  orator  waa 
surpassed  Ijv  few.  See  Mimilu  o/Amuuii  Cm/oenca 
o/M.  K.  ChurcA,  Saalh  (1862),  p.  410. 

TalenUnlaii  I,  Etnman  ennperor,  waa  the  ann  nf 
Comes  (intianus,  and  bom  in  A.D.  821  at  Cibeln.  in 
Pannonio.  He  succeeded  Juvian  on  Ihe  throne  in  S6I, 
and,  having  assoeisled  hia  brother  Valens  with  himaelf 

He  protected  the  Stale  against  the  incuraions  o 
Germanic  tribes,  aimplilleil  and  improved  the  internal 
administration  of  affairs,  and  protnoled  the  advance 
of  science  and  general  culture,  thereby  winningfor 
self  an  honorable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  worhl, 
despite  the  cruelties  with  which  his  life  was  stained. 
He  died  in  the  year  376.  He  had  been  reared  amid 
Christian  surroundings,  and  had  drawn  upon  him  the 

ity  to  hia  faith.     On  assuming  tbe  control  of  Kovem- 

ious  matters  (see  Cod.  Throd.  IX,  xvl.  1, 9,  ad  A.D.871), 
though  he  fouml  it  necesiiarr  lo  prohibit  tbe  offering  of 
imclurnal  sacriftces,  as  aflbnling  opportunity  for  polii- 
ical  agitations,  and  alw  to  forbid  Ihe  practice  of  magic; 
and  the  execution  of  the  Eilict  of  Toleration  contributed 
greatly  towards  Che  advancement  of  Chrialianity 


UolQ  of  Val«iiliuiaii  I. 


rely  on  the  authority  o 


uiluiuityj  t 


It  heathentan 


that  the  famine  of  the  year  383  must  be  regarded  aa  a 
consequence  of  I  be  renunciation  of  the  ancient  religion. 
The  emperor  was  induced,  however,  chiefly  thrDugh  Ihe 
efforts  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  to  reject  the  demand.  He 
waimurderedby  Arbngaalesin  the  year  392.  His  moth- 
er, Justiiia,  was  a  zealous  adherent  and  defender  of  ibe 
Arian  party.  See  Smith,  Dia.  uf  Cr.  and  Hon,  Uwg. 
a.  r.-,  and  Henog,  hral-Encsklup.  a.  v. 

Talantlnlaa  HI.  Roman  empemr,  obtained  noto- 
riety by  iasuing  the  edict  of  A.D.  446,  which  contrib- 
uted niaterially  to  the  elevation  of  the  papaci',  U* 
which  see  (he  articles  Leo  I  and  Papact.  He  also 
issued  laws  against  the  Manichcana.    Ha  mother,  11*- 


CuinurVoleDllulaulll. 
^idia,  administered  Ihe  government  for  him  nntil  lh< 
t-ear  450,  and  aflerwarda  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
lensual  indulgences,  and  left  the  control  of  affairs  in  th 


He 


nurdeied  in  455.     .See 


Smith,  Diet.  nfGr.  andJtoin,  Biog.  s.  v.;  and  Henog, 
Rtal-frKytlop.  a.  v. 

Valentinlana,  the  follower*  of  the  Gnosdc  hentic 
Valentinus  (q-v.). 

Valenttniu,  St.,  the  reputed  apostle  of  Rhctia  and 
bishop  of  PoBsou,  ia  Aist  mentioned,  in  an  autheniic 
manner,  by  Pei,  in  the  biography  of  the  vounger  St. 
Severin,  §  Bo,  in  ScripUrrt  Rtr.  A  uniincur.  i,  »8.  A 
presbyter,  Lucillus,  is  there  msdc  to  relate  thst  a  Val- 
entine who  was  his  abbot  and  teacher  had  miiiislered  aa 
bishnp  uf  Rhietia  early  in  the  alh  eentuiy.  and  had  died 
on  Jan.  6  of  some  unmentioned  year.  Lucillus  was  ac- 
customed to  observe  that  day  in  his  honor.  In  one  of 
the  poems  of  Venaiilius  Fortunilua  (cir.  600)  it  ia  laid 
that  a  number  of  churche*  of  St.Vaiealinat  wei*  thea 
planted  along  the  Inn.  One  hundred  yean  later  Cm- 
binian  visited  Ibe  grave  oftha  Baint,near  the  Casile  cf 
Uais,in  theTymleseAlpa:  and  soon  anemards(in;SI); 
see  Aribn,  'm'vUa  Carim.  18,  in  Heichelbeck,  MuAw. 
friaMff.  1,  ii,  IS)  the  Bavarian  duke  Thawlo  eautd  Vol- 
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enttnus's  bones  to  be  removed  to  PasBaa.  The  diocese 
«nd  Church  of  Paaeau  have  since  claimed  the  saint  as 
their  earliest  incumbent  and  representative.  The  Ads 
ofSawls  from  which  the  BoUandists  give  a  description 
of  this  saint  are  not  older  than  the  lith  century;  while 
m  leaden  tablet  said  to  have  been  found  with  bis  relics 
when  they  were  exhumed  can  scarcely  date  further 
back  than  the  12th  century.  See  Acta  SS.  BoUand, 
ad  d.  7  Jan.  i,  368 ;  Raderi  Bavaria  SaneUiy  i,  32 ;  Kett^ 
berg,  Kirchangesch,  Deutschlandsj  i,  220  sq. ;  comp.  ii, 
133. 

Other  Valentines,  of  Rome,  Interamna,  Africa,  and 
Belgium,  are  mentioned  in  the  A  da  SS.  under  Feb.  13. 
See  also  under  March  16,  April  14  and  29,  June  2,  July 
16,  Sept.  29,  etc. — Herzog,  Real-JSncylUnp,  s.  v.  It  is  to 
one  of  these  latter,  doubtless,  that  the  popular  custom 
of  Sf.  Valentine's  Day  is  to  Im  assigned.  See  Yalkx- 
TiSE,  St. 

Valentinus,  the  Gnostic,  and  the  Valentinian*. 
The  birthplace  and  descent  of  this  most  famous  of 
Gnostics  are  not  known.  Epiphanius  states  that  he 
had  learned  that  Valentinus  was  an  Egyptian,  and  had 
received  a  Hellenic  training  at  Alexandria  (flcBr.  xxxi, 
2).  The  opinion  that  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction  is  a 
bare  surmise.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  probably  soon  after  A.D.  140,  while  Hyginus 
was  bishop,  and  he  remained  until  after  Anicetus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  bishopric  (Iremeus,  iii,  4,  3;  comp.  Euse- 
bins,  //.  E.  iv,  10  sq.).  Epiphanius  says  {Hcer.  xxxt, 
7)  that  he  went  from  Rome  to  Cyprus,  and  there  first 
became  an  open  enemy  to  the  Church  and  the  head  of  a 
heretical  sect,  with  which  statement  should  be  com- 
pared that  of  TertuUian,  in  Prtegcript.  c  30,  that  Va'fen- 
tbins  and  Marcion  had  in  the  beginning  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  belief.  TertuUian  retains  them  in  full  mem- 
bership with  the  Roman  Church  as  late  as  the  bishopric 
of  Eleutheros  (with  which  comp.  Irensus,  ut  sup,). 
The  further  story  (Adff.  Volenti  c.  4)  that  Valentinus, 
conscious  of  his  intellectual  strength  and  oratorical  pow- 
er, had  hoped  to  be  made  bishop  of  the  Church,  and 
had  turned  against  the  Church  and  the  truth  because  a 
confessor  was  preferred  to  him,  does  not  compel  the  as- 
sumption that  disappointed  ambition  determined  him 
to  become  a  heretic. 

The  Valentinian  system  is  very  obscure  with  respect 
to  many  of  its  details,  but  its  general  structure  and  ma- 
terial contents  are  quite  comprehensible.  It  constructs 
a  Pleroma  uf  mons^  and  in  the  process  sets  forth  an  ideal- 
istic view  of  the  entire  course  of  the  creation  and  re- 
demption of  the  world.  The  great  first  cause  (j3vd6cy 
irpwav^  irpoapX'!*  'fpofrarrip)  produced  the  XouSj  or 
AfanogeneSf  who  became  the  principle  of  all  subsequent 
emanations  (Apx^  ^^^^  iravroiv),  and  who  was  equal 
and  similar  tu  the  Father.  The  Nous  also  manifests 
the  Bythos,  who  is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  and  is 
in  comparison  with  the  latter  the  revealed  God,  throngh 
whom  the  generation  and  formation  of  the  aeons  are 
mediated.  With  the  Bythos  was  associated  a  feminine 
principle  (cvJ^vyoQ)  named  Sige  (silence),  though  some 
hold  that  the  Bvthos  was  both  masculine  and  feminine 
in  himself,  or  exalted  above  all  syzygies ;  and  with  the 
Nous  was  associated  Truth  (aX^^(ta).  These  formed 
a  productive  quatemity  which  became  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Nous  and  Aletheia  produced  Logos  and  Zoe, 
and  Ix^os  became  the  father  of  tlie  remainder  of  the 
Plemmo.  He  expressed  what  existed  seminally  in  the 
omsciousness  of  Nous,  and  it  thereby  received  life,  and 
obtained  concrete  form,  in  the  syzygy  Anthro|x)s  (pri- 
meval man)  and  Ecclesia.  The  quaternity  thus  be- 
came an  octave  {^ffdoas}\  and  this  Ogdoas,  which  con- 
stitutes the  centre  ofsBonic  developments,  was  reinforced 
by  a  group  of  ten  ssons  emanated,  according  to  Irenssus, 
from  Logos  and  Zoe,  and  another  of  twelve  from  An- 
thropos  and  Ecclesia,  or,  according  to  Hippolytus,  the 
ten  from  Nous  and  Aletheia  and  the  twelve  from  Logos 
and  Zoe.  The  derived  sons  were  necessarily  subject 
to  limitations,  as  they  could  hare  no  other  recognition 


of  the  Bythos  than  that  mediated  by  the  Nous,  and  ha" 
they  were  subject  to  the  law  of  syzygies;  and  this  ne« 
cessity  caused  them  to  experience  a  feeling  of  deficien- 
cy and  want,  which  ultimately  found  expression  in 
S(>phia,  the  last  of  the  female  leons.  She  vehemently 
desired  to  unite  herself  with  the  Bythos,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  floros  (the  principle  of  limitation  and  differ- 
entiation in  the  Pleroma),  and  thereupon  she  laid  aside 
the  thought  {iv^vfttim^}  previously  entertained  and 
the  passion  resulting  from  her  attempt.  This  Iv^v- 
fiTf^ric  ffvv  r^  liriytvofih'fit  TraS'ci  became  an  abortion 
(iicrpiOfia),  or  formless  being  (ovaia  dfiop^^agjj  produced 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  male  syzygos.  To 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  unnatural  event,  the 
Father  caused  a  new  pair  of  ax>ns,  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  brought  forth  by  the  Nous,  who  restored 
harmony  to  the  Pleroma — Christ  by  teaching  the  leous 
that  it  must  sufiice  them  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
syzygies  and  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated,  and  that  the 
Great  Father  of  all  is  infinite  and  incomprehensible  save 
as  he  is  manifested  by  the  Nous  (they  thus  obtained 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  learned  that  the  immo<lerate  desire  to  be  united 
with  the  Bythos  was  threatening  to  their  own  separate 
existence) ;  the  Holy  Spirit  by  imparting  to  them  rest 
and  contentment,  in  giving  them  similarity  of  form  and 
disposition,  and  making  each  of  them  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  what  all  the  others  were.  This  constitutes  the 
completion  of  the  Pleroma.  The  representation  of  Hip- 
polytus varies  somewhat  from  that  given  above.  Tlie 
emanation  of  the  abortion  from  the  Sophia  brought 
confusion,  L  e.  darkening  of  the  intellect  {dyvoia)  and 
formlessness  {afiop^id)^  into  the  Pleroma.  To  remove 
this,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  produced,  while 
Horos,  or  Stauros,  was  brought  forth  to  be  the  guard  and 
protector  of  the  Pleroma.  To  celebrate  the  restored 
harmony  of  the  Pleroma,  each  of  the  aeons  contributes 
the  most  beautiful  and  precious  it  contains  to  produce 
the  perfect  beauty,  Jesus  the  Sotcr.  This  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  heavenly  drama ;  but  in  the  expelled 
abortion  the  condition  fi>r  a  real  world-process  has  been 
given.  Christ  gives  to  this  abortion  the  form  of  a 
lower  or  external  Sophia  {fxop^noffic  xar  ovaiav  as 
contrasted  with  the  fiop^unrit  Kord  yvwaiv),  or  Acka- 
niofhf  a  Sophia  of  nature,  but  not  of  knowledge.  Con- 
tact with  Christ  has  given  her  no  permanent  ability  be- 
yond a  confused  desire  for  light;  she  becomes  the  prey 
of  sorrow,  fear,  and  despair,  all  of  which  are  the  result 
of  ayvoia,  a  lack  of  clear,  gnostical  consciousness.  In 
response  to  her  prayers,  the  Soter  Jesus  is  sent  for  her 
support  (Paraclete),  and  by  him  she  is  delivered  from 
her  hurtful  affections  and  endowed  with  gnostical  qual- 
ities. She  thereupon  receives  into  herself  the  light  of 
the  angels  who  accompany  the  Soter,  and  brings  forth 
pneunuitical  fruit  in  their  image.  A  second  process  of 
alienation  and  reconciliation  is  completed  at  this  point, 
and,  as  in  the  former  instance,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
affections  eliminated  from  the  leonic  nature  become 
the  basis  of  a  further  development,  while  that  ax>nic 
nature  itself  becomes  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new 
development.  Th&se  eliminated  affections  existed  in 
the  first  instances  as  an  incorporeal  hple  (vXrf),  but  were 
soon  incorporated  in  two  substances,  the  hylic  and  the 
psychical.  Fear  became  specifically  psychical,  sorrow 
hylical,  despair  dtemoniacal;  and  the  Achamoth  thus  be- 
comes the  mother  of  all  living  things  and  the  highest 
cosmical  principle,  and  in  her  is  reflected  the  Ogdoas  of 
the  seonic  world,  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  cosmical. 
Achamoth  makes  use  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  the  father 
of  the  psychical,  the  former  of  the  hylical,  and  the  king 
of  all,  but  whose  merely  psychical  nature  deprives  him 
of  the  power  to  comprehend  the  thoroughly  pneumati- 
cal  purpose  of  the  cosmical  development.  The  De- 
miuige  forms  the  entire  vuible  world,  and  is  called 
Hebdomrts.  from  the  seven  heavens.  He  is  the  fienr 
God  of  DeuU  iv,  24,  because  he,  as  the  principle  of  cos- 
mical life,  at  the  same  time  represents  the  might  of 
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tniiMlariiiPH.  He  consaiiuUs  min  oiit  of  ps^cbkal 
kiiil  hylical  elemenu,  but  be  is  nut  iwire  Chat  ihe  psy- 
cbical  bu  implinled  in  it  piieiimitical  germs  nliich 
the  SophU  denigns  fur  further  Jeveliipment.  Such  ile- 
velopmeut  rcceivea  a  tiecwve  impulM  chniugh  ihe  in- 
terveiitiun  uf  the  ftedeemer,  whnse  uIGce  it  u  U  apreul 
(nioMical  liyht  wherai-er  «nj  d^jree  of  receptivity 
exists.  The  DemiuTge  had  pTomiaed  bii  people,  tbe 
Jews,  ■  Messiah,  mil   ill   due  lime  causes  liim  lu  be 

lie  passes  like  water  [bmugh  ■  cbaiiiieJ.  'I'lie  Meniali 
receives  pncumatical  eiiduwmenis  frcim  Ibe  Sophia,  tiut 
has  in  bimself  no  hylicsl  elements  wliii:b  are  nut  capa- 
ble of  being  saved.  His  psychical  body  is,  bowevtr. 
•o  OMrvelliiusly  constructed  that  it  may  be  seen  anil 

Vilentiniana  divided  into  two  schools  — the  one  of 
which  incluiled  Heracleon  and  PUilemy,  and  is  known 
as  tbe  lliiliotic,  which  held  to  the  psychical  body  and 
seemed  to  make  tbe  pneumalical  enduwiDeiit  dependent 
on  Che  Ueesiab's  baptism ;  while  the  A  nalolic  «booi,  to 
ivbich  Axioniciis  and  Ardesianes  belongeiU  held  to  a 
piieumaticol  budy  lutmed  by  tbe  descent  ot  tbe  S|Hrit 
(Ucthe  Sophia)  upon  Mary  and  the  cunqieratiou  of  the 
Itemiur)^  The  passion  and  crucifixion  nt  our  Lord 
likewise  receive  a  symbolical  iiiterpretatiun,  though  the 
heavenly  Soter  is  not  usually  alluwed  to  participate  in 
tbem.  The  saving  process  consists  in  the  exalUtion 
■if  the  pneumalical  element  in  man,  and  the  end  of  all 
things  is  the  scparalixn  uf  the  pneiiniatical  and  the 
psychical  from  the  bylical.  Acbamoth  is  thereby  fully 
released  from  her  pain,  and  she  returns  niih  ihe  Soier, 
who  becomes  her  husband,  and  m  itb  all  perfect  pncu- 
matical natures  who  have  been  married  to  tbe  anj^els 
of  the  Suler,  into  the  Plemms  to  the  eternal  maTriajEe 
feasL  The  Demiurge,  wilh  alt  riglitenus  psychical 
natures,  is  lifted  up  to  tl  ' 
but  not  in,  tbe  Pleronu,  and  aRerwards  [he  concealed 

The  iiiHuence  of  Hlatunic  ideas  is  unmistakabti 

Compare,  e.  g.,  the  tivai- 


the 


or  vtripiiua  with  Plalo's  cunceptluu  of  matter  i 
^4  oi'.     The  nivw/ti  is  conceived  of  as  tbe  ni 


'  of  the  system,  tliouKh  all  gnoi 


process  of  the  absolute,  as  related 

world,  a  negation  of  itself,  an  elem 

of  effecting  the  necessary  reconciliation  only  through 

the  development  of  the  worlil-process. 

See  IreniBus,  particularly  bk.  i  and  iij  Hippolvtus, 
^ifB. //Ar.vi,Slsq.i  Tertulli«n,.4rfB.  rainrfm,.-  Clem. 
Alex.  Slnmu,  and  other  wDTks,pifMti)i,'  Origen,  especial- 
ly in  ./oainwziti;  Epiphanius,  //lar.  xxxi,  xxxii,  xxxv; 
'■'heudorei,  liar,  f'tib. i,T :  see  al»  BiidJwis, in  Appen- 
dix 111  Inlrod.  <ul  llitt.  PkUoi.  Jibr. ;  Massuet,  t«  /irmeiu, 
diss,  i  I  Kosael,  TheM.  Sciriftm  (llerl.  1847),  |i.  2R0  sq.; 
Hiiller,  Geich.  d.  Kotoini-ffit  ,■  At'lh.  Quar.  Rrr.  ItHM), 
)>.6<iisq.;  and  Herzog,  Acu'-i^'niTjfjt^,  s.  V.    SeetiNus- 

Valmian  (fully  Pitbltus  LiriKius  Valerianub), 
Roman  emperor  from  A.D.2a3  tn259,  was  at  first  friend- 
ly liiwanle  Christians,  but  in  257  bcRan  a  viulent  perse- 

llBobjectwascbiefiy  to  destroy  tbe  leaders  of  Che  Church, 
especially  the  biibupi.  They  were  at  Hrsc  futbidilen  tu 
convoke  religious  gatherings  under  pain  of  imprisnn- 

d,  together  with  their  lay  ailherenis,  to  the  mines; 


d,  fiiiaUy,  V 


with  all  priests  and  deacons,  while  all  such  senamrs, 
knights,  etc,  as  would  not  renounce  the  Christian  relig- 
ion were  threaletml  with  cnnHsraliun  of  property  and 
loss  of  life.  Tbe  most  noted  victims  of  this  peisecutinn 
were  Kxtus  1  of  Bome  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  In 
the  year  ^M  Valerian  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  Per- 
Mao  kingdom,  but  was  c«keii  prisoaei  by  tbe  Sassanide 


ng  Sapor,  and  held  i 


ralaU 


caiHivii 


nil  he  did  ti 


«,  Galliei 


if  tolerarion  in  2fiO,  wl 
of  forty  years  of  comparalivi 
Canity.  See  Cvprian,  Epp.'^.  8S;  Eusebius,  //>(/. 
£:cd.Tii,10,ll;  Neander.aarcA  //uf.  ad  k>c ;  Smith, 
Did,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v. ;  Henug,  BttJ-Jiitejr- 


CulD  orVilsriau. 
Talorian,  St.,  was  a  bishop  of  Cemele,  in  the  Mari- 
ne Alps,  now  ill  the  aicbUahopric  of  Embnin.     He 
belonged  to  the  &th  century.     He  attended  a  aynnd  at 
"ez  in  139,  signed  the  aildress  of  Ihe  Gallican  bishops 
Leo  I  in  451  (see  Leonis  M.  0pp.  i,  »B8,  IIIO  sq.),  and 
}k  aides  with  the  monastery  uf  Leriiie,  in  454,  in  its 
dis[iiite  with  Ihe  bishops  of  the  neighborhood.     Tlie 
year  of  his  dealh  is  not  known.    He  left  twenty-nine 
Sermonri,  or  Honilm,  and  an  Epalola  ad  Manaekot, 
1  were  published  by  ZnnDond  {Par.  161!)  aiKl  Bav- 
iiaulil  (Lugd.  1638).    Kaynauld's  edition  is  given  ahui 
'    Migne,  Palraia;/.  (Par.  1845),  lii.    Gallaiut  furuinlird 
addiilunal  edition  of  Valerian,  together  with  a  /V- 
u  Chryiohgui,  in  the  Btbl.  Mm.  Pnlr.  (1774),  e.  lit. 
Se»Cave,  Scripl.  EccL  Hill.  Lit.  i,  447;  Ucrwg,  A™f- 
Kncyktop.  s.  v. 

Valeiiaul,  Doxoiico  and  Gil-skitr,  Cwo  ICalian 
painters,  broChers,  who  tiourished  at  Kume  about  I73l>. 
They  were  pupils  of  Uarco  Kicci,  and  were  Jointly  ein- 
l>]oyed  in  decurating  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings. 
Another  Giuseppe  Valeriairi  was  a  Jesnil,  and  painted 


Valatio,  Samlki.  a  Jewish  physician  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  island  of  Corfu  in  the  IGih  c«ituTy,is  Ihe  aulbiv 
of  -;ii:n  -l->,  ot  a  commenlary  on  Che  book  gf  E-ther 
(Veil.  1586),  in  which  he  made  use  of  Ibe  Talmnd,  uf 
Jewish  and  ChrisCian  exegecical  woris,  of  tbe  philo- 
sophical writings  among  Jews  and  Arabs;  Tjisb  yyfi. 
or  a  commenurv  on  Daniel  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Fllrrl.  /- 
JV.ifr>Orwn'>,184.^coL666,606i£fU./ifd.iii,467;  De' 
Koe«,  lAzionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  32&.    (11.  P.) 

Valerius,  a  Spanish  monk  and  abbot  who  flourish- 
ed in  Galicia  about  680.  His  Lift  of  SI.  Fradvom  ii 
extant  in  Mabillon,  Ada  Sanelor.  Ord.  Bffd.  lorn.  ii. 
Some  other  works  exist  in  MS.     See  Mosheim,  Cinnll 


TKlerina,  AusuBttnui 


See  Tauero  Ao 


ValeaiaiiB,  a  sect  nr  communitv  of  ascetics  said  In 
have  been  founded  by  Valens  uf  Dacatha  Metmnimia, 
an  episcopal  city  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  and  Xicetss 
as  being  in  "  Arabia  beyond  Jordan."  They  were  said 
by  Epiphanius  U)  bold  some  Gnuslic  opinii>n\  and  by 
Si,  John  of  Damascus  to  be  prufligala  Anlinomians. 
They  practiced  aelf-mutilation,  and  enlbrced  t)te  prac- 
tice on  all  their  adherents.  See  Epiphanius,  fk  Hart' 
libai,  Iviii;  St.  John  of  Damascus,  Dt  HaTttUaa,  Iviii. 

Talealo,  Franceioo,  an  Italian  painier  and  to- 
graver,  flourished  at  Venice  about  1612.  Litile  is  known 

of  plates  of  hermits,  en giaveil  for  a  work  entitled  /Hu- 
ff nun  A  Mhorrlanim  l-Slogia,  by  Jacobus  Cavaewi,  which 
waspubli^od  at  Venice  in  161!.  Hia  plates  are  aome- 
times  marked  Franeitcvi  Valtgiia.  Se«  Spooner,  Bieg. 
IliH.  ijflM  Fim  -^  Til,  a.  v. 
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>,  GHOTanni  Lulgi,  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1661.  He  Btudted  in  the 
achool  of  the  Caraoci  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  such  as  The  Scourgimgof 
Christ  J  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro;  The  AnnuHcitiiitm, 
mt  the  Church  of  the  Meudicanti ;  and  St.  Rock  Curing 
tke  Sick  of  the  Plague^  in  the  Church  of  San  Kocco.  He 
went  to  Kome,  where  he  enjoyed  great  reputation,  and 
where  he  died  in  1640.  See  Spooner,  Biiyg.  JJitt.  of  the 
/me  A riSf  s.  v. 

Valesios  (properly  De  V'ahit\  Henrt,  a  French 
antiquarian  and  critic,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  10, 1608, 
and  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Verdun  and  at  Par- 
is. He  fbmoed  a  connection  with  Petavius  and  Sirmond 
which  existed  while  they  lived.  In  1622  he  went  to 
Bourges  for  the  study  of  jurispnidence,  and  on  his  re- 
turn spent  seven  years  in  the  practice  of  law ;  but  sub- 
sequently gave  himself  wholly  to  learned  studies,  the 
earliest  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition,  with  critical 
notes,  of  the  excerpta  from  Polybius,  Diod.  Sic,  etc., 
made  by  onler  of  the  empemr  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  entitled  Excerpta  Polyb,,  Diod.  Sic^  NicoL  Da- 
mate.,  A  pp.  Alexandr.  etc.  (Par.  1634-48).  Then  fol- 
lowed his  valuable  critical  edition  of  Amroianus  Marcel- 
linus  (ibid.  1636;  2d  improved  ed.  by  his  brother  Ha- 
drian, 1681).  These  worics  so  advanced  his  reputation 
that  he  was  received  into  the  circle  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  his  time,  as  D*Achery,  Blabillon,  cardinal 
Barberini,  Leu  AUatius,  (vmtiiis,  and  others.  He  was, 
however,  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and  threatened  with 
totAl  blindness;  but,  a  reader  having  been  provided, 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  of  the  ancient 
Church  writers,  and  he  was  instructed  in  1650  by  the 
French  bishops  to  publish  a  new  and  critical  edition 
of  their  works,  for  which  he  received  an  annual  pen- 
sioo  of  600,  and  after  a  time  800,  livrea.  He  published 
in  consequence,  Etttebii  Iligtoria  Eedesiastica : — De 
Vita  ConataMini  fAb,  I V: — Oratio  ConMtantifn  ad  Sane- 
io»: — and  the  treatises  De  Vonatistis,  De  Anastasi, 
Dt  TrofuUttiom  LXX  fnterpretum,  De  Ronoeidi  Mar- 
fprologio  (Par.  1659, 1678).  In  1660  Louis  XIY  appoinU 
ed  him  historiographer  with  a  salary  of  1200  livres,  and 
cardinal  Mazarin  also  gave  him  tokens  of  favor.  In 
1664,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty -one  years,  he  married 
Margaret  Chesneau,  a  young  girl,  and  became  the  father 
of  seven  children.  He  continued  to  employ  his  time  in 
literary  pursuits  until  he  died,  in  Paris,  May  7, 1676. 
His  later  works  included  editions  of  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
men ;  treatises  on  Athanasius,  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (Par.  1668) ;  an 
edition  of  Theodoret,  one  of  £vagriu8,  with  extracts 
fnim  Philostorgius,  and  of  Theodore  Lector  (ibid.  1673 ; 
Mogunt,  1679:  ArosteL  1695).  He  was  planning  new 
editions  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  Church  when 
death  surprised  him.  In  Burmann,  ff.  Vales,  Emend. 
IJbr.  Quinque  et  de  Critica  Libr,  DuOftire  given  several 
smaller  works  of  Valesius,  some  of  which  had  not  been 
previously  published,  and  also  H.  ValesH  Viia  (Par. 
1677,  by  his  brother).  In  Paris  (1694)  were  also  pub- 
lished Valesiamu    See  Herzog,  Real-EwyUop.  s.  v. 

Valette,  Louis,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom 
Mar  24, 1800,  in  Savoy.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples.  In  1851  he  was 
called  to  the  Lutheran  Church  des  Vilettes  at  Paris, 
where  he  also  acte«l  as  chaplain  to  the  duchess  of  Or- 
leans. He  was  soon  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lu- 
theran Consistory  at  Paris,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  hU  death,  Oct.  20, 1872.     (R  P.) 

Valhalla.    See  Walhalla. 

Vail,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  destined  to  reappear  in  the  new  heavens  which  the 
All-Father  should  create  after  the  fall  of  Walhalla.  In 
all  other  respects  the  name  remained  vague,  and  re- 
ceived no  distinct  form  in  the  popular  imaginaCion. 

Valiero,  Aoostino,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Leniacn,  near  Venice,  April  8, 1530,  of  a  patrician  family, 


being  nephew  of  caniinal  Navagero,  who  directed  hini 
in  his  studies  at  Padua.  He  made  such  progress  in  them 
that  he  was  appointed  in  1566  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Venice,  and  in  1562  he  accompanied  cardinal  Nauge- 
rius,  whose  secretary  he  was,  to  the  Council  of  Trenr. 
In  1565  he  succee<led  Naugerius  as  bi»hop  of  Verona, 
and  in  1579  pope  Gregi>ry  XIH  sent  him  to  DalmatiS 
to  visit  the  churches  there.  In  1583  he  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  in  1585  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Forli  by 
pope  Sixtus  V.  In  1590  he  was  a  roemlier  of  the  con- 
clave which  appointed  pope  Gregory  XIV.  After  the 
death  of  Innocent  IX,  the  cardiiuds  contemplated  the 
election  of  Valerius  to  the  papal  throne.  Clement  VllI, 
however,  who  was  elected  hi  his  stead,  appointed  him 
examiner  of  the  bishops  and  mem!>er  of  the  Cof^regatio 
Rituum  et  Jndicis.  In  1600  Leo  XI  made  him  bishop  of 
Palestrina.  The  difficulties  between  the  pope  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  caused  his  death,  which  took  place 
May  21, 1606.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  enu- 
merated in  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Geiehrten-Lexilcon,  s.  v. ; 
see  also  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog,  Literatur,  ii,  61 ; 
Hoefer,  l^ouv.  Biog.  Genercdej  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Valla,  Lorenzo,  a  Roman  priest  and  controver- 
sialist, was  bom  about  1410.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1431,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  philos«>phy  at  Pavia 
and  Milan,  where  he  had  bitter  controversies  with 
the  Aristotelian  scholastics.  In  1443  he  left  Rome 
and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  patronize<I  by  Al- 
fonso I,  but  for  whose  protection  the  inquisitors  would 
have  burned  him  at  the  stake.  He  became  reconciled 
to  the  pope,  Nicholas  V,  by  whom  he  was  restored  as 
canon  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  returned  to  Rome  and' 
remained  there  until  his  death,  in  1465.  He  wrote 
many  important  works,  among  which  are  De  Falso  Cre- 
dita  et  Ementita  Consttrntini  Donatione  Dedamatio: — 
Eiegantiarum  Lingua  Laimce  Lib,  VI : — In  Novum  TVs- 
Uimentum  Annotationes : — De  CoUationibus  Novi  Testa- 
menti: —Notes  on  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Quintilian :— and 
Translations  of  the  Iliads  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  etc. ; 
besides  several  controversial  works  and  treatises  on  logic. 
His  principal  works  were  published  at  Basle  in  1548. 

Valladler,  Andri£,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  bora  about  1565,  at  St«  Paul,  near  Montbrison,  of  an 
ancient  family  which  took  its  name  from  the  village 
where  it  had  lived.  Having  finished  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Billoro,  in  Auvci^e,  he  went  to  Avignon  to  study 
theology,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  (1586), 
where  he  was  appointed  to  teach  the  humanities.  Jeal- 
ousy at  his  success  in  sermonising  led  him  to  leave 
Avignon,  and  he  preached  for  a  time  in  Moulins,  Dijon, 
and  Lyons.  Henry  IV,  hearing  of  his  talents,  calle  I 
him  to  Paris  as  historiographer  of  his  reign  (1605) ;  but 
the  Jesuits  secreted  the  royal  missive,  and  Valladier,  in 
disgust,  left  their  order,  and  went  firet  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  of  Paul  V  letters 
which  secured  him  from  further  persecution  (July,  1608). 
He  preached  in  Paris  before  the  court  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, and  in  1609  was  appointed  by  cardinal  Grevy 
his  canon,  and  in  1611  he  received  the  abbey  of  SL  Ar- 
noud.  He  again  became  involved  in  trouble,  however, 
but  in  1621  he  was  restored  to  his  office.  He  died  at 
Metz,  Aug.  13, 1638.  He  wrote  a  number  of  secular 
and  religious  treatises,  which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Gensrale,  s.  v. 

Valladolid,  Council  op  (Concilium  apud  Vallemo* 
letum  or  Vallum  Oletum).  Valladolid  is  a  well-known  town 
of  Spain  (anciently  calle<i  IHatia),  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pi- 
suerga.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  there  in  1822 
by  cardinal  William,  bishop  of  Savina,  and  legate  of 
pope  John  XXH.  A  preface  and  twenty-seven  canons 
were  published  by  his  direction,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  council. 

1.  Orders  that  provincial  coonclls  be  held  every  two 
years,  and  diocei*iin  synods  anunally. 

2.  Orders  all  cnnites  to  rend  four  times  a  year,  in  the 
volgar  tongue,  to  their  pArlsblouere  the  articles  of  belief, 
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^b«  deculogae,  the  nnmbcr  of  the  sacnimenta,  and  the 
different  vlrtnes  aud  vices. 
4.  Orders  that  Sandaya  and  festivals  be  kept  hnlv. 

10.  Orders  that  bl&hoi)s  (<ha11  assign  limits  to  parishes. 

11.  Ezcommanicales  mouks  who  fraaduleuliy  evade 
payment  of  tithes. 

IS.  Exhorts  carates  to  exercise  hospitality. 

14.  Forbids  to  preseuc  to  cbarches  before  a  vacancy,  or 
to  present  infanis. 

10.  Declares  those  to  be  excommanicated,tjMo /acto,  who 
eat  or  t^ctl  meat  on  any  fat<t-day. 

17.  Forbids  secular  meetings  wiihin  churches,  fairs,  etc., 
in  church -yards,  or  to  fortify  chnrchee  as  places  of  de- 
fence. 

80.  Orants  to  clerks  three  venrs  for  stndy,  daring  which 
time  they  may  receive  the  fraits  of  their  beoellces  with- 
oat  residence. 

23  and  84.  Excommonicate  those  who  seize  men  and 
sell  them  to  the  Saracens;  also  all  wizards,  enchanters, 
aud  those  who  consult  them. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  xi,  1682. — London,  Afamtal  of  Coutir- 
cUsy  p.  673. 

Vallarsi,  Domentoo,  an  Italian  antiquarian,  was 
bom  at  Yerona,  Nov.  13, 170*2,  and  studied  the  humani- 
ties with  the  Jesuits  with  such  success  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  maintained  a  public  thesis  on  philosophy. 
Ue  afterwards  entered  the  order,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  finally  went  to  Rome  as  reviser  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  there  became  a  noted  authority  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  subject  on  which  he 
wrote  several  works.  He  also  edited  the  Opera  Omnia 
of  Jerome  (Verona,  1734, 12  vols.  foL),  and  those  of  Ty- 
rannus  Rufinus  (ibid.  1745,  4to).  He  died  at  Verona, 
Aug.  14, 1771.     See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  GineraUy  s.  v. 

Valle,  Andrba  ]>blla,  an  Italian  architect  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  at  Padua.  His  principal  work 
was  the  Carthusian  monastery,  two  miles  from  Padua. 
This  structure,  from  its  beautiful  design,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Palladio.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
unprinted  works  of  Palladio,  in  which  he  inserted  live 
plates.     See  Spooner,  Bioy»  HisU  of  the  Fine  A  rUj  s.  v. 

Valine,  Geoffiroi,  a  French  deist  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  was  the  son  of  the  controller  of  the 
public  domain.  He  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical 
speculations,  which  ended  in  rejecting  all  religious  be- 
lief. In  consequence  of  an  infidel  work  which  he  wrote, 
entitled  La  Biatilude  des  Chreatiens  (2d  ed.  1770, 8vo), 
he  was  imprisoned,  and,  after  trial,  was  hanged,  and  bis 
iiody  burned  at  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1574.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Valine  (or  Val^e),  Simon,  a  French  engraver, 
is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Paris  about  1700.  He  stud- 
ied under  P.  Drevet,  and  executed  several  plates  in  a 
neat  and  tasteful  style.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Tramtf  (juration  (Raphael) : — St.  John  in  the 
J>e*ert  (id.):— rA«  Flight  itito  Fgypt  (Carlo  Maratti) :— 
The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (Girolamo  Muziano) : — 
The  Finding  of  Motes  (  Francesco  Romazelli ) :  —  and 
others.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  s.  v. 

Vallemont,  Pibrrb  le  Lorraine,  abbe  de,  a  French 
writer,  was  Imm  at  Pont-Auderoer,  Sept.  10, 1649,  of  a 
Norman  family.  He  entered  the  religious  order;  was 
made  doctor  of  theology ;  lived  successively  at  Rouen, 
where  his  peculiar  views  encountered  opposition;  at 
Paris,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  a  young 
nobleman ;  at  Versailles,  as  prior  of  St.  James  de  Bres- 
suire;  and  finally  returned  to- his  native  place,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  80,  1721.  It  is  not  known  for  what  reason 
he  took  the  surname  of  Vallemont.  His  writings,  which 
are  of  a  philoeophioo-religious  character,  are  enumerat- 
ed in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Vallensia,  Johannes,  of  Autun,  France,  who  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  Grammatica  He- 
braica  (Paris,  s.  a.) : — Opus  de  Prosodia  Hebrctorvm  in 
IV  Libros  Divisum  (ibid.  1545) :  the  first  book  contains 
A  ccentttum  Jnventio ;  the  second,  Orammai,  ei  Ifusici 
lAHius;  the  third,  Rhetorici  Accent,  Offic  etc.;  the 
fourth,  NcUuraL  Accent,  Locus.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud, 
iii,  468 ;  Steinschneider,  BibL  Handb,  No.  2055.    (R  P.) 


Vallenaia,  Theophiins,  who  lived  in  the  l/tb 
century,  b  the  author  of  Enchiridion  Lingua  jSoaete  «. 
Ebraa  Grammatica  (Lips.  163 1).  See  FUrst,  BUtL  JwL 
iii,  468 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Handb.  No.  2067.     (E  P.) 

Vallet  (or  Valet),  Guillaumb,  a  French  engraver, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1686.    After  some  studv  of  his  art 

_  • 

he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  manv  veare.  His 
plates  were  executed  with  the  graver,  and  his  prints 
possess  considerable  merit.  He  died  in  1704.  Among 
his  prints  the  following  deserve  mention :  The  Natiri/y; 
The  llolg  Fainify ;  Mekhizedek  bringing  Prewenis  to  A  bra- 
ham;  The  Last  Supper—aW  after  Raphael :—7*A0  hoig 
Famifyj  after  Guido,  also  aft«r  Albano: — and  aeverai 
others.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fine  i4  r/a,  a.  v. 

Vallette,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, studied  medicine  early  in  life;  joined  the  Illinoia 
Conference  in  1839 ;  was  transferred  to  Rock  River  Con- 
ference in  1840 ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained 
deacon.  In  1846  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  incapacitated 
him  for  further  ministerial  labor,  and  caused  his  retire- 
ment to  Elgin  as  a  superannuate,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
died  in  1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1872, 
p.  113. 

Valley  (also  Vale),  a  hollow  sweep  of  ground  be- 
tween two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of  high  land. 
Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a  vallev  should 

m 

usually  be  occupied  by  the  stream  which  forms  the 
drain  of  the  high  land  on  either  side,  and  from  this  it 
commonly  receives  its  name.  Valley  is  distingnisbed 
from  other  terms  more  or  less  closely  related — on  the 
one  hand,  from  "glen,"  ** ravine,"  "gorge,"  or  "deU," 
which  all  express  a  depression  at  once  more  abrupt  and 
smaller  than  a  valley ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  **  plain," 
which,  though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  not 
ordinarily  or  necessarily  so.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
with  this  quasi-precision  of  meaning  the  term  should 
not  have  been  employed  with  more  restriction  in  the 
A.V.     See  Topographical  Tbrma. 

The  stracture  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  The  abrapt  transitions  of  its  crowds 
rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any  extended  swe^p 
of  valley ;  and  where  one  such  does  occur,  as  at  Hebron, 
or  on  the  south-east  of  Gerizim,  the  irr^ular  and  nn- 
symmetrical  posirions  of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it  of  the 
character  of  a  valley.  The  nearest  approach  is  found 
in  the  space  between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  which  contains  the  town  of  NablQa,  the  ancient 
Shechem.  This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  "  vallev  of 
Jezreel,"the  undulating  hollow  which  inter\'enes  be» 
tween  Gilboa  (Jebel  Fukua)  and  the  so-called  Little 
Hermon  (Jebel  Duhy).     See  Palbstink. 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  follow* 
ing  Heb.  and  Gr.  words.     See  Dalk;  Plain. 

1.  Bikah  (ri9p^,  from  7]?a,  to  deare;  Sept.  xfoiov) 
appears  to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider 
than  the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
closed by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between  Leb- 
anon and  Antilebanon,  which  is  still  called  the  Beka*a. 
It  denotes  a  wide  alluvial  bottom,  and  its  levelness  is 
plainly  referred  to  in  Isa.  xl,  4.  It  is  usually  rendered 
"  valley"  (DeuL  viii,  7 ;  xi,  1 ;  xxxiv,  8 ;  Joah.  xi,  8, 
17 ;  xii,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  22 ;  Psa.  civ,  8 ;  Isa.  xli,  18 ; 
Ixiii,  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  1,  2;  Zech.  xii,  11);  elsewhere 
"plain"  (Gen.  xi,  2;  Neh.  vi,  2;  Isa.  xl,  4;  Ezek.  iii, 
22,  23;  viii,  4;  Amos  i,  5).  This  Heb.  term  ia  applied 
to  the  following  places : 

(1.)  The  Valley  of  Shinar  prp©  nr;?£),  the  rich 
plain  of  Babylonia  (€ren.  xi,  2).    See  Shinar. 

(2.)  The  VaUey  of  Jericho  (*in^;«  n5J?a),  the  low«r 
end  of  the  Ghor,  or  plain,  through  which  the  Joidan 
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4I0W8  Into  the  Dead  Se*  (DeuU  xxxiv,  ft).    See  Jbr- 

ICHOw 

(8.)  The  VaUejf  of  Ubanxm  CiisS^n  HS^^a),  the 
plain  of  Goele-Syria  between  the  Lebanon  and  Antikb- 
anon  ranf^  (Josh,  xi,  17).     See  Lebanon. 

(4.)  Tht  Valley  ofMegiddo  (1^313  n?pa),  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  Eadraelon,  through  which  the  Kishon 
Howed  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22 ;  Zech.  xii,  11).     See  Mk- 

OIDIK). 

(5.)  TheVaUeyofMizpd^irWpq  n?;:)^),  the  plain 
of  the  Uauraii  or  of  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xi, 
4).     See  MizPBH. 

(6.)  The  VaUey  of  Sharon  ("i'^^r?  H?jDa),  the  level 
tract  about  Joppa,  Lod,  and  Kamleh  (Neh.  vi,  2).  See 
Sharon. 

(7.)  The  Valley  ofAven  ("i^H  tn?pa),  the  plain  of 
Damascene  Syria  (Amos  i,  bj,  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  No.  3.     See  Aven. 

2.  'Emek  (pt37,  from  pp9,  to  be  deep;  Sept  usually 
^pay^or  cocXap,  occasionally  avXiav,  ireSiovt  or  'EfiiKj 
'Afiix;  A.  v.  invariably  [except  Gen.  xiv,  17;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  18]  *'  valley*')  designates  a  long  broad  sweep  be« 
tween  parallel  ranges  of  hills  of  less  extent  than  the 
preceding  term,  but  greater  than  the  following  ones, 
and  answering  quite  closely  to  the  Western  idea  in  gen- 
eral of  a  valley  in  its  proper  sense,  having  the  idea  of 
lowness  and  breadth  rather  than  precipitateness  or  con- 
llnemenL  It  is  specifically  applied  to  the  following  lo- 
calities, which  we  enumerate  in  alphabetical  order : 

(1.)  The  Valley  ofAehor  (1135  par),  a  vaUey  near 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  vii,  24,  26 ;  xv, 
7:  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Hos.  ii,  lo).    See  Aghor. 

C2.)  The  Valley  ofAjalon  (V"^^;x  p^?),  a  valley  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  x,  12).     See  Ajalon. 

(8.)  The  Valley  of  Hebron  (Vlian  p^?),  the  valley 
in  which  Hebron  lies  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14).    See  Hkbrox. 

(4.)  The  Valley  of  Jehothaphat  (ttfidin^  pp?),  the 
valley  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Joel 
iii,  2,  12);  in  the  same  connection  called  figuratively 
the  valley  of  the  decision  (r^"iHn  PP$»  ver.  14).  Sec 
Jehoshaphat. 

(5.)  The  Valley  ofJezreel  (^Hjnr  p«?),  the  east- 
ern extension  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Josh,  xvii,  16 ; 
Ju^f^.  vi.  33;  Hos.  i  5).     See  Jezreel. 

(6.)  The  Valley  of  Keziz  (y^jy  p»§),  a  valley  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  21).     See  Keziz. 

Besides  the  above,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
appellative  for  certain  well  -  known  localities,  e.  g.  the 
T'lUey  of  the  toeejnng  (Psa.  Ixxiv.  6 ;  A.  V. "  valley  of 
Iteka**  [q.  V.]),  the  valley  of  blessing  (2  Chron.  xx,  26; 
A.  V.  «  valley  of  Berachah"  [q.  v.]),  the  valley  of  the 
mik  (I  Sam.  xvii,  2,  19;  xxi,  9;  A.  V.  **  valley  of  Elah" 
[q.  V.]),  M«  valUy  of  giants  (Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  16; 
*•  valley  of  Rephaim*'  [q.  v.],  2  Sara,  v,  18,  22;  xxiii, 
13;  1  Chron.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9;  Isa.  xvii,  5),  the  valley  of 
Shtweh  rq.v.]  (Gen.  xiv,  17),  or  of  the  long  («dale," 
ibiJ. ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  the  valley  of  the  sUme-pifs  (Gen. 
xiv.  S,  8,  10;  A.  V.  "of  Siddim''  [q.  v.]),  the  valley  of 
booths  (Psa.  Ix,  6;  cviii,  7 ;  A.  V.  "of  Succoth'*  [q.  v.]), 
etc. 

3.  Gay  (xn  or  ''J)  or  Gey  (X***  or  HT^^;  plur.  Pli^fiC 
and  nix^li,  from  K^J,  tojlmo ;  Sept  usually  ^payK)i  a 
<ieep  narrow  ravine  with  a  (winter  or  perennial)  stream 
in  (he  bottom, either  between  hills  (like  the  Ge-Hinnom 
at  Jerusalem)  or  through  an  open  plain  (as  along  the 
Mediterranean  or  in  Moab).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  invaria- 
bly rendered  "  valley"  (in  the  Sept.  occasionally  cocXrrc, 
vamin  avXtoPf  and  even  yfj).  It  is  applied  distinctive- 
ly to  the  following  localities.  See  also  Ai ;  Bbtii-pkor, 
etc 

(1.)  The  Valley  of  ninnom  (=!n  •'S,  Josh,  xv,  8; 


xviii,  16;  Neh.  xi,  80),  or  of  the  Son  of  Hbrnom  ('^^ 
DS}1,  Josh.  XV,  8 ;  xviii,  16 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  3;  xxxiii,  6;  Jer.  vii,'Sl,  82;  xix,  2,  6;  xxxii, 
35),  the  raWne  on  the  south-western  side  of  Jerusalem, 
whence  the  term  Gehenna  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  The  Valley  ofjiphthah-el  (^X-HFIB^  •'ft),  a  ra- 
vine on  the  boundary  between  Zebulun  and  Asher 
(Josh,  xix,  14,  27).     See  Jiphthah-eu 

(8.)  The  VaOey  ofZephathah  (nPB^  X^^),  a  ravine 
in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (2  Chron.  xiv,  10).     See  Zkpha- 

THAH. 

(4.)  The  VaUey  ofGedor  (nnj  X'^a),  another  ravine 
in  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  89). 

(5.)  The  Valley  ofHamonrgog  (515  "^W  X-^S,  Ezek. 
xxxix,  11,  15),  ox  of  the  Passengers  (0*12iPn  ^ft,  ver. 
1 1),  a  ravine  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See 
Hamon-ooo. 

(6.)  The  Valley  of  the  Crafismen  (0^«nnn  *»»,  Neh. 
xi,  35;  or  D'^VT'in  K^A,  1  Chron.  iv,  14),  a  ravine  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.    See  Charasiiim. 

(7.)  The  Valley  of  the  Mountains  C'^n'Kn,  Zech. 
xiv,  5,  or  D^'^ri'^A,  ibid.),  a  ravine  near  Jerusalem 

(q-v.). 

(8.)  The  Valley  of  Salt  (TO^  K^),  a  ravine  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Sam.  viii,  18;  2  Kingsi 
xiv,  7;  1  Chron.  xviii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  11;  Psa.  Ix, 
title).    See  Salt. 

(9,)  The  Valley  of  the  Hyenas  (Q^shsn  ^t),  a  ra- 
vine in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Sam.  xiii,  18).  See 
Zeboim. 

Other  ravines,  such  as  the  valley  of  vision  (Isa.  xxii, 
If  ^)t  of  slaughter  (Jer.  vii,  82;  xix,  6),  are  fanciful 
names,  and  still  more  tropical,  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
ofdecUh  (Psa.  xxiii,  4). 

4.  Ndchal  (bn3,  from  bnj,  to  receive,  or  perhaps  to 
flow ;  Sept.  ^apay^  or  ytipaj^povQ ;  A.  V.  often  "  brook," 
"river,"  "stream")  is  the  word  which  exactly  answers 
to  the  Arabic  wady.  It  expresses,  as  no  single  English 
word  can,  the  bed  of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelving 
and  like  a  "  valley"  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the  stream  it- 
self, which  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rains  has  shrunk 
to  insignificant  dimensions.  Many  of  the  wadies  of 
Syria,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  for- 
merly shaded  the  countr}'  and  prevented  too  rapid 
evaporation  after  rain,  are  now  entirely  and  constant- 
ly dry.  See  River.  As  Palestine  is  now  emphatical- 
ly a  land  of  wadies,  so  this  Heb.  term  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Bible.  Stanley  {Palest,  ap- 
pend.) enumerates  fifteen  of  these  water -courses  or 
torrent^beds :  those  of  Gerar,  of  Eshcol,  of  Zered,  of  Ar- 
non,  of  Jabbok,  of  Kanah,  of  Kishon,  of  Besor,  of  Sorek, 
of  Kidron,  of  Gaash,  of  Cherith,  of  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  5), 
of  Shittim,  and  of  Egypt  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh,  xv,  4, 
47;  1  Kings  viii,  65:  2  Kings  xxiv,  7;  2  Chron.  vii,  8; 
Isa.  xxvii,  12).  This  last  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  a  mere  English  reader  from  the  "river  of  Egypt," 
namely,  the  Nile,  although  in  the  original  an  entirely 
different  word  is  used.  This  name  ndchal  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  course  of  the  Gihon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14), 
and  such  wadies  are  of^en  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job 
and  elsewhere  as  characteristic  of  Arabia ;  Canaan  it- 
self is  said  to  be  a  land  of  them  (Deut.  viii,  7).  See 
Brook. 

5. 1/ash-Shephelah  (nic^'H ;  Sept.ro  ViSiov,  1}  VfSivfi) 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  of  the  term 
"valley"  is  really  unfortunate.  The  district  to  which 
alone  this  distinctive  Heb.  name  is  applied  in  the  Bible 
has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broail 
swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in  area,  which 
sweeps  gently  down  from  the  i\iountains  of  Judah  to- 
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..^^■^■pi^B-  cciited  upon  an  uliiirl  in  the  hurbnr,  vrtaiuh  ha>  ever 

^—__  4iice  been  called  Andenon'g  or  (iibbet  IslanJ.  where 

_^_  llibbs  indotherpirUMwerearterwardehaiif^eil.    There 

•   "  "■'      •  largo  femiliea.    Mr.  Van  Bunacbooten  wa»  eilucaied  at 

^^k  I'rincetunColleKe;  uraduatedin  I7G8;  ■ludieil  IhailOK7 

,      .,.-i     ■        J  wiihDr.HemnnusMeyerjOfKinjstoii;  andwMlioensed 

_  lo  preach  in  1778  by  lbe''Uei>eral  Meeting  of  Miniitera 

*  niid  Eldera."     He  settled  that  year  at  Scha^bticoke, 

N.  Y^  Hid  remained  until  1TH5,  when  he  removed  to  the 

— «-  Kittatiiiny  vaJley.  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  tn 
ihr  Uitilaon,  and  became  pastorof  three  united  churche* — 

.  „^  Mi.ii»iiik,N.Y.:M«Bagcsinack(nowPortJeiTis>,N.Y.; 

-Mid  Walpack.N.Y.   DuriiighisminiMrv  another  Church 

'■ ivas  formed  at  the  Clove  in  1788  (Dutch  Hoop,  a  valley 

.  """I   -.   _  .,  1 ''<Mnby  a  Hrcam).    At  this  place  he  ultimately  located 

3iB»>%i.i  stira.  "^  ">*  bnnte  upon  an  extensive  farm.     In  1803  a  plentiful 
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al  blessed  his  faithful  miiiiury.    He  withdrew  from 

,  1815.     Mr.  Van  Bunschoolen'ii  miniilry  waa  pure 
d  healthful  in  iia  intlneiicea.     He  waa  f.md  of  buoka 
_  ...d  of  learning.     He  preached  equally  well  in  Dutch 

neaJiBrBiabr'"*^^  "*""'■        ~~~        --    —  iiid  in  Engliah,alwayi  fmm  a  careful  aiialy8i«,huto(ten 

7~7?  r*'"P"''  ""^iiwifc  ~  1  iih  peculiaritiee  of  thought  which  were  quite  charae- 

';:""^r"'^»*"-«lB.»  „ rislic,andnota1wav.ingoodtasie.    His  voice  was  full, 

U™.'^tZi"''"~"^*"  — —  ■'"■  ""'  lo"'!.""'  his  mamier  in  the  pulpit  wu  eameat 

_!_^  "^-^r     I  -*"—».  ..idimpreMive.    Hewaa  very  eccentric    Hewaaabout 

feet  high,  erect  and  stately,  and  there  waa  "Bom»- 
ng  about  him  that  remiudedyouof  an  Indian  chief." 

"■'  ""IWJiirr— r—  .^ lii  general  manner  waa  rather  austere,  altboogh  to  in- 

lf«S.W.tH.ri(DB(S„',j^\^,^        ■  .»,  ~"  -'  mate  friends  he  could  pleasantly  unbend.     Under  hia 

M«.lii.l«:Bajli^  fp^^    —"■    .^       '    ~*  .iiiistry  the  very  primitive  aiul  uncultivated  people  of 

It}  ni  rj,^j^  -St—  ' .n  '*  **•*""''»  charge,  which  was  fifty  miles  long.and  in 

ilirirtnlDB  ;j    w        — '*"  —  newly  openeil  wilderness  region,  greatly  improved  in 

■1   TVI""   _.,''       *■'■>«  —  ^^    ^  ind,  n>«nners,edHcation,  and  religious  apitii,  much  of 

b-in.;^^^'*''^  — -""i*    -•      '""'""  liich  ia  attributed  to  his  influCTce.     He  was  scrupu- 

"'"""■•■'Wiai.t    »-^  iislyexaciinallhisbusineBstransacticins.    His  salary 

ii  n>r^Y--„i___^^\^        * — _  la  about  flOO  per  year.     It  is  said  that  a  defauluiig 

'^3nlg^l„,^_^,       — -    -  --^^^    ^^  '  :icon,  who  had  collected  his  salary,  mortgaged  his  farm 

I"'"*--'  ^"^"^^     -  ^~'  •' — ' — -nie  to  secure  his  payment.     After  his  min- 

I  this  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the  place 

n  the  Church  Hsa  pananage.     He  owned  i 

ce  sent  hin  negn  servant  on  horseback  after 

rho  would  not  wait  for  three  cente  change,  a 

'  levrn  mileivto  overtake  him  and  pay  his  debt 

>  married  a  couple,  whom  he  had  been  sent 
in  wdlnck,  wbile  the  Delaware  River,  swol. 

>py  partiea  to  whom  he  could  nut  cross.  In 
e  regiHier  beheaded  the  date  column  "Time 
I."  During  his  last  illness  he  insisted  upon 
ty  one  of  his  neighbon  who  watched  with 
ht  or  by  day  a  day's  wages  in  silver,  bow- 
ing they  might  be.  This  was  his  sense  of 
ce  and  inciependence.  Inheriting  a  hand- 
n  fV<im  hia  falhei's  estate,  and  by  fnigal  maik- 
Sjuiring  a  large  property,  in  his  old  age  ha 
unusual  propoiiion  of  his  worldly  giHids  to 
r  ministerial  education.  At  the  suggestion 
ingfriend  Dr.  John  H. Livingston, whu  wrote 
otable  letter  just  when  he  was  about  remov- 
ew  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Theological 
I  New  Brunswick,  July  31, 1810  {LifeaflAT- 
M-SM),  he  donated  a  large  fund,  which  haa 
le  the  founder's  name,  to  the  trustees  of  Kiit- 

;  Queen's)  College,  to  educate  "pious  younf- 

ope  they  hare  a  call  of  God  to  preach  the 

;  lesus  Christ."     The  nomination  of  incnm- 

tlwajt  be  made  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
which  this  fund  was  given  was  perfectly 
ic  of  the  donor.  White  the  General  Rynod 
s  sitting  in  New  York,  tiie  venerable  and 
lug  old  man,  with  his  broad-brimmed,  round- 
t  in  hand,  walked  calmly  up  the  aiale  t»- 
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wards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  rendered  "  the  vale"  in 
DeuC.  i,  7;  Joeh.  x,  40;  1  Kings  x,  27;  2  Chron.  i,  15; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  18 ;  and  "  the  valley''  or  "  valleys"  in  Josh, 
ix,  1 ;  xi,  2, 16 ;  xii,  8 ;  xv,  33 ;  Judg.  i,  9;  Jer.  xxxii,  44. 

8ee  SlIKPIlBLAH. 

6.  In  the  New  Test  there  is  little  notice  taken  of  the 
external  features  of  Canaan.  In  Luke  vi,  17  we  read 
uf  our  Lord  stunding  in  **the  plain,"  roiro^  irtdivog 
(but  this  should  rather  be  "a  level  place");  and  in  iii, 
o  we  meet  with  **  valley,"  ^apayi^  for  K'»»,  gey^  in  Isa. 
xl,  4. 

Valley-gate  (X^'an  1515 ;  Sept  1}  wvkfi  r^c  ^«- 
payyoc),  an  entrance  at  the  north-west  end  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.ii,  13;  iti,  13;  comp.2  Chron.  xxvi,  9 ;  xxxiii, 
14);  probably  corresponding  to  the  present  Jaffa  Gate 
(Keil,  Commmt.  oh  Neh,  ad  loc).     See  Jerusalrm. 

Vallidre,  Louise,  Ducheue  de  la^  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans  (Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land), born  in  the  province  of  Touraine  in  1644.  She 
became  mistress  to  Louis  XIV  in  1661,  and  loved  him 
sincerely,  though  not  fur  his  royal  title.  She  was  so 
much  ashamed  of  her  equivocal  situation  that  she  en- 
tered a  convent,  from  which  she  was  taken  forcibly  by 
the  king  in  1670,  and  entered  again  by  joining  the  Car- 
melite Order  in  1674  as  Saur  I^uine  de  la  Atiseracorde 
(Sister  Louise  of  Mercy).  She  died  at  the  Paris  Car- 
melite Convent  in  1710.  She  wrote  Letters  and  RejteC' 
fiont  on  the  Mercy  of  God,  She  has  l)een  a  favorite 
theme  with  poets  and  painters,  'j'he  Mm-y  Magdalene 
Renouncing  the  World,  painted  by  Le  Brun  as  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  convent  in  which  she  made  her  profession, 
has  been  considered  a  portrait  of  her.  Othcn  consider 
The  Penitent  Magdalen  in  the  Munich  Gallery  as  more 
likely  to  be  her  portrait.  A  very  g^ood  picture  of  the 
ScRur  lA)ui»e  de  la  Miseraconh  may  be  seen  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  See  Jameson  [Mrs.],  Legends  of  the  Monat^ 
tic  Orders,  p.  427. 

Vallischolares  {scholars  of  the  vaUey),  an  order 
of  Romish  monks  collected  by  the  scholares,  or  four  pro- 
fessora  of  theology  of  Paris.  They  were  first  called  scho- 
lares,  but  afterwards,  retiring  ta  a  valley  of  Campania 
(1234),  their  name  was  changed  to  that  by  which  they 
are  now  known.  This  society  was  first  governed  by  the 
rule  of  St  Augustine,  but  it  is  now  united  with  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Genevieve  (q.  v.).  See  Mosheim, 
J/ist.  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vallombrdsa  (shady  valley),  a  forn»er  Benedictine 
monastery  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines,  eighteen  miles 
from  Florence,  founded  in  1039  by  Giovanni  Gualberto 
(q.  v.).  The  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1638, 
but  the  establishment  was  suppressed  in  1869  by  the 
Italian  government,  and  the  buildings  converted  into  a 
royal  school  of  forestry. 

Vallonia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  nymph  of 
valleys. 

Valois,  FiiLix  T>ic,  a  pious  Frenchman  who,  in  com- 
pany with  John  of  Matha  (q.  v.),  founded  the  Order  of 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  led  a 
solitary  life  at  Cerfroi,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  where 
the  principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists.  See  Jame- 
son [Mrs.],  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p.  217  sq. 

Valpuesta,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  at 
Osma,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1614.  He  is  said  to  have  stud- 
ied with  Eugenio  Caxes,  whose  style  he  was  the  most 
successful  in  imitating.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1688. 
His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches  and  convents 
at  Madrid.  The  most  important  are  a  series  of  pictures 
rppresenting  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Miguel: — The  Holy  Family,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hos- 
pital del  Buensuceso :— six  pictures  of  the  history  of  St, 
Clara,  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscan  Nuns.  See 
Spooner,  fiiog,  /list,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  8.  v. 

Va?py,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  clerg}*man  of  the  Church 


of  England,  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1764.  H6 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took  orders 
in  the  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  assistant  tabia 
brother  Richard  (q.  v.)  in  the  classical  department  of 
his  school  at  Reading.  He  became  head-master  of  the 
grammar-school  at  Norwich  in  1810.  He  held  the  rao- 
tory  of  Thwaite  and  the  vicarage  of  St  Mar>''s,  Wals- 
ham,  Norfolk.  He  died  at  Yarmouth,  April  15,  1832L 
His  published  works  are,  EleganticB  Latinm  (1808): — 
GreeJt  Testament  (1816,3  vols.):— 7A«  Septuagiat  (1819): 
—and  Homers  /^icuf  (1819). 

Valpy,  Riohard,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  bora  in  the  bland  of  Jeraey,  Dec  7, 
1764.  He  was  educated  at  the  Collie  of  Vologneo, 
Normandy,  1764  to  1769 ;  at  the  Southampton  Grammar- 
school  ;  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  'he 
graduated  about  1776.  He  took  ordera  in  the  Church, 
held  for  several  years  a  living  at  Bury  St  E<lmund*s, 
and  became  rector  of  Stradishall,  Suffolk,  in  1787. 
From  1781  to  1830  he  was  head-master  of  the  celebrated 
school  founded  at  Reading  by  Henry  VII,  and  composed 
for  that  institution  a  series  of  classical  text-books  of 
considerable  reputation.  He  died  at  Kensington,  March 
28, 1836. 

VAmana,  the  fifth  avatar,  or  incarnation,  of  Vishnn. 
in  which  he  appears  as  a  dwarf.  Bali  was  a  powerful 
king  who  conquered  Indra  (q.  v.),  ruled  over  the  three 
worlds,  and  filled  the  gods  with  dismay  for  their  futnre 
prosperity.  Even  Vishnu  could  overcome  him  only  by 
craft.  While  Bali  was  performing  on  an  extraordinar}' 
scale  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  gods,  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  still  more  power  by  his  meritorious  action 
and  rule  more  widely  than  ever,  a  dwarf  approached 
him  and  did  him  reverence.  Pleased  with  the  devout 
and  unpretending  manner  of  the  little  Brahman,  Bali 
asked  him  to  demand  a  boon,  however  costly  it  might 
be.  But  the  dwarf  merely  asked  for  so  much  ground  u 
he  could  measure  with  three  paces.  The  king  smiling- 
ly granted  so  modest  a  request,  although  bis  family 
priest  Usanas,  suspecting  the  divine  nature  of  the 
dwarf,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.  Then 
the  god  leaped  up  as  the  mightiest  of  the  host  of  heav- 
en, and  strode  with  one  pace  over  the  earth,  with  a  sec- 
ond over  the  intermediate  space  or  atmosphere,  and 
with  a  third  over  the  sky,  thus  leaving  to  Bali  only  the 
lower  regions,  which  he  assigned  him  as  his  future 
abode.  The  utterance  of  Bali  in  reference  to  this  dis- 
aster will  serve  to  show  how  sacred  a  promise  is  held 
by  the  Hindis  when  once  obtained.  He  said,  **lf,  re- 
nowned chief  of  the  gods,  you  consider  the  word  which 
I  uttered  to  be  deceitful,  I  now  do  what  is  sincere  and 
can  be  no  deception,  place  your  third  step  on  my  head. 
Fallen  from  my  position,  I  fear  not  the  infernal  regions, 
or  binding  in  bonds,  or  misfortnne  difiScult  to  escape,  or 
loss  of  wealth,  or  your  restraint,  so  much  as  I  am  afflict- 
ed by  a  bad  name"  (Muir,  Original  S(mscrit  Texts,  iv, 
128).  For  his  piety  and  promise-keeping  manner  be 
was  rewarded  by  Vishnn  with  the  promise  that,  after  a 
temporary  residence  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
of  Patala  (q.  v.),  he  should  be  bora  as  Indra  in  the  reign 
of  the  eighth  Manu. 

The  Vedic  conception  of  the  three  strides  of  Vishnu 
is  doubtless  the  basis  of  the  idea  from  which  this 
avatar  arose.  In  this  incarnation  as  dwarf,  Vishnu  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  same  Kas^-aps 
[see  Varaha]  who  is  also  the  father  of  Hiranyakasipu 
and  Hiranyaksha;  but  while  their  mother  isDiti,  the 
dwarf's  mother  is  A  diti  (space) ;  and  as  she  had  previ- 
ously brought  forth  Indra,  Vishnu  is  sometimes  called 
Upendra,  or  the  younger  Indra.  As  son  of  Aditi,  Vish- 
nu becomes  one  of  the  Adityas.     See  Vuhnc. 

Vamia,  or  Vamacharis  {lef-hand  tcorshiftpen), 
a  Hind{i  sect  who  adopt  a  ritual  contrary  to  what  they 
dare  publicly  avow.  They  worship  Devi,  the  Sakti  oif 
Siva  (q.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  personated  by  a  naked  fe- 
male, to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  offered  and  then  die 
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tributed  amonf?  the  attendants.  Then  foUoirs  the  reci- 
tatitm  ut  mantras  and  texts,  the  performance  of  the  mu- 
iirOyOT  gesticulations  with  the  fingers,  the  whole  termi- 
nating  with  the  most  scandalous  orgies.  The  members 
of  this  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the 
Bnihminical  tribe.  Their  insignia  are  a  semicircular 
line  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of  red  sanders  or  vermil- 
ion, or  a  red  streak  up  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  with 
a  red  spot  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  In  worshipping  they 
wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  around  the  loins,  and  decorate 
themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flowers.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Van  AxBdale,  Cornelius  C,  I>.I>.,  a  Reformed 
fDutch)  minister  of  the  United  States.  He  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College  in  1828,  and  at  New  Brunswick  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1831;  supplied  Central  Church, 
Hrooklyn,  1838-40;  South  Church,  Brooklyn,  1840-41; 
First  Church,  PhiUdelphia,  1841-49;  Greenwich  Church, 
New  York  city,  1852-54.  He  died  in  1856.  His  pub- 
lisheil  works  consist  of  sermons  preached  on  various  im- 
portant public  occasions.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Rff.  Ch,  in  America^  s..v. 

Van  Arsdale,  Melville,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  March 
21, 1815;  embraced  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year;  stud- 
ied at  Tbomtown  Academv;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  array;  and  in  1867  entered  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference. Later  be  was  transferred  to  the  North-west 
Indiana  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  but  a  short 
time,  and  then  returned  to  his  father's  home  in  Thorn- 
town,  and  died  Doc  25, 1875.  See  Minutes  o/"  Aimual 
Conferences,  1876,  p.  98. 

Van  Arodale,  Simeon,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  1754.  He  was 
licensed  in  1782,  and  preached  at  Readington,  N.  J.,  1783- 
H6.  He  was  a  powerful  and  polished  preacher,  ardent 
in  piety,  and  untiring  in  all  his  pastoral  labors,  but  was 
cut  oiT  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry.  He  died 
in  1786.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Ch.  in  Amer- 
ica^ 8.  y. 

Vanatta,  Samuel  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Bridgeport,  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  12, 1826.  He 
was  educatetl  in  Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.,  and 
studied  theology  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by  Steuben ville  Pres- 
bytery, June,  1855.  He  died  in  Vicksburg,'  Miss.,  May 
.SO,  1864.  See  Wilson,  /Ve«6.  Hist.  Alnanac,  1866,  p. 
280. 

Van  Bokkelen,  James  Elusdon,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clerg}'man,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17, 
I860,  aged  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  during  his  short 
ministry  hail  charge  of  Grace  Church,  Elk  Ridge  Land- 
ing, )fd.,  and  St.  PauFs  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  assistant  minister  of  St,  Timo- 
thy *8  Church,  Md.  See  Amer,  Quar,  Ch.  Rev.  1851,  p. 
639. 

Van  Bmnt,  Rutgers,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
f  Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1840,  and  at  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1848,  when  he  was  license<i 
by  the  classis  of  that  institution.  He  preached  at  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  1W8-49;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1849;  Smithtown 
and  Carmel,  N.  Y.  (Presb3'terian),  1851-67;  Waterford, 
X.  Y..  1857-61.  He  died  April  28,  1863.  He  was  a 
man  of  broad  and  liberal  culture,  a  thorough  student,  a 
pious  and  faithful  minister.  His  labors  were  blessed  by 
a  revival  at  Newark.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Ch,  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Bunschooten,  Eltas,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Relbrmed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  son  of  a  farmer, 
Tennis  Van  Bunschooten,  was  bom  at  New  Hackensack, 
near  Fisbkiil,  N.  Y.,  Oct  26,  1788.  He  was  one  of  Ave 
brothers,  none  of  whom  ever  married,  although  all  of 
them  lived  to  adidt  age^    One  of  them,  while  on  a  voy- 
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age  to  the  West  Indies,  was  killed  by  mutineers,  with  all 
on  board  except  a  small  boy.  One  of  these  mutineers, 
named  Anderson,  after  conviction  in  New  York,  was  ex- 
ecuted upon  an  island  in  the  harbor,  which  has  ever 
since  been  called  Anderson's  or  Gibbet  Island,  where 
Gibbs  and  other  pirates  were  afterwards  hanged.  There 
were  also  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  mothers  of 
large  families.  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College;  graduated  in  1768;  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Hermanns  Meyer,  of  Kingston;  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1773  by  the  '*  General  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders."  He  settled  that  year  at  Schaghtiooke, 
N.  Y.,and  remained  until  1786,  when  be  removed  to  the 
Kittatiimv  vallev.  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Hudson,  and  became  pastor  ofthree  united  churches — 
Minisink,  N.  Y.;  Magagcamack  (now  Port  Jervis),  N.  Y. ; 
and  Walpack,N.  Y.  During  his  ministry  another  Church 
was  formed  at  the  Clove  in  1788  (Dutch  Idoop,  a  valley 
cloven  by  a  stream).  At  this  place  he  ultimately  located 
his  home  upon  an  extensive  farm.  In  1803  a  plentiful 
revival  blessed  his  faithful  ministrv.  He  withdrew  from 
active  service,  on  account  of  age,  in  1812,  and  died  Jan. 
10,  1815.  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten's  ministry  was  pure 
and  healthful  in  its  influences.  He  was  fond  of  books 
and  of  learning.  He  preached  equally  well  in  Dutch 
and  in  English,  always  from  a  carefid  analysis,  but  ofVen 
with  peculiarities  of  thought  which  were  quite  charac- 
teristic, and  not  always  in  good  taste.  His  voice  was  fuU, 
but  not  loud,  and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest 
and  impressive.  He  was  very  eccentric.  He  was  about 
six  feet  high,  erect  and  stately,  and  there  was  "  some- 
thing about  him  that  reminded  you  of  an  Indian  chief." 
His  general  manner  was  rather  austere,  although  to  in- 
timate friends  he  could  pleasantly  unbend.  Under  his 
ministry  the  very  primitive  and  uncultivated  people  of 
his  extensive  charge,  which  was  fifty  miles  long,  and  in 
a  newly  opened  wilderness  region,  greatly  improved  in 
mind,  manners,  education,  and  religious  spirit,  much  of 
which  is  attributed  to  his  influence.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  all  his  business  transactions.  His  salary 
was  about  £100  per  year.  It  is  said  that  a  defaulting 
deacon,  who  had  collected  his  salary,  mortgaged  his  farm 
to  the  dominie  to  secure  his  paymenL  After  his  min- 
istry ceased  this  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the  place 
was  given  to  the  Church  as  a  parsonage.  He  owned  a 
mill,  and  once  sent  his  negro  servant  on  horseback  after 
a  creditor,  who  would  not  wait  for  three  cents  change,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  to  overtake  him  and  pay  his  debt 
in  fulL  He  married  a  couple,  whom  he  had  been  sent 
for  to  join  in  wedlock,  while  the  Delaware  River,  swol- 
len by  a  freshet  and  bridgeless,  was  running  between  him 
and  the  happy  parties  to  whom  he  could  not  croM.  In 
his  marriage  register  he  headed  the  date  column  "Time 
of  execution.**  During  his  last  illness  he  insisted  upon 
paying  every  one  of  his  neighbors  who  watched  with 
him  at  night  or  by  day  a  day's  wages  in  silver,  how- 
ever unwilling  they  might  be.  This  was  his  sense  of 
exact  justice  and  independence.  Inheriting  a  hand- 
some portion  from  his  father's  estate,  and  by  frugal  man*> 
agemcnt  acquiring  a  large  property,  in  his  old  age  he 
devoted  an  unusual  proportion  of  his  worldly  goods  to 
the  cause  of  ministerial  education.  At  the  suggestion 
of  his  life-long  friend  Dr.  John  H.Livingston,  who  wrote 
him  a  memorable  letter  just  when  he  was  alx)nt  remov- 
ing from  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  .July  31, 1810  {Life  ofLiv^ 
ingston,  p.  250-256),  he  donated  a  large  fund,  which  has 
alwavs  borne  the  founder's  name,  to  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers  (then  Queen's)  College,  to  educate  "  pious  young- 
men  who  hope  they  have  a  call  of  (vod  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  nomination  of  incum- 
bents must  alwavs  be  made  bv  the  General  Sv nod.  The 
manner  in  which  this  fund  was  given  was  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  donor.  While  the  Greneral  Synod 
of  1814  was  sitting  in  New  York,,  the  venerable  and 
quaint-looking  old  man,  with  his  broad-brimmed,  round- 
crowned  hat  in  hand,  walked  calmly  np  the  aisle  Uh 
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wards  the  president's  seat,  bowing  as  he  carae  up,  and 
said,  "  Mr.  President^  I  waut  to  talk."  Nubo<ly  knew 
him,  and  the  president  askeil,  "  Are  you  a  member  of 
this  body,  sir  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply, "  but  I  want 
to  talk."  The  president  reminded  him  that  none  but 
members  had  a  right  to  speak,  when  an  aged  minister, 
who  had  just  come  in,  recognised  him,  and  said, "  I 
move  that  the  Rev.  Elias  Van  Bunschooten  have  leave 
to  talk."  It  was  carried,  and  then  the  old  patriarch 
went  up  to  the  president's  table,  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  large  roll  of  bank-bills  and  counted  them — $800. 
Then  he  took  another  package  of  obligations,  amount- 
ing to  $13,840,  and  counted  this  out,  and,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  donated  them  to  th^  astonished  synod, 
and  asked  a  committee  of  conference  to  arrange  the 
conditions.  Subsequently,  by  will,  he  added  other  sums, 
the  whole  being  allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  reached 
$20,000.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  endowment,  which 
was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the ^rat  one  made  in  our  coun- 
try, and  certainly  the  first  made  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
for  theological  education.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  has  been 
lost.  The  capital  now  amounts  to  over  $20,000,  while 
the  interest  has  educated  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Jive  young  men  for  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  have 
been  among  the  most  eminent  and  useful  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands*  "  And  by  it 
he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  In  1817  Mr.  Van  Bun- 
schooten's  remains  were  removed,  by  direction  of  the 
General  Synod,  to  the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  church 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  they  lie  beside  those  of  his 
friend  Dr«  Livingston  and  other  professors  of  theology. 
At  the  disinterment  of  his  body,  a  respectuble  uncon- 
verted woman  of  his  Church,  who  stood  looking  on,  was 
so  powerfully  affected  by  the  recollection  of  his  faithful 
sermons  and  unheeded  private  teachings  that,  as  she 
saw  the  coffin  raised,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  and 
became  almost  helpless  from  the  rush  of  her  feelings  of 
sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come;  she  sank 
almost  into  despair,  and  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  she 
found  peace  in  believing.  The  very  singular  and  yet 
precise  and  pious  terms  of  the  formal  bequest  of  Mr. 
Van  Bunschooten,  and  which  require  it  to  be  read  at 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  synoils  and  classes  of  the 
Church,  **  not  for  aggrandizement  or  self-ostentation,  but 
to  be  an  humble  pattern  to  others,"  were  drawn  up, 
doubtless  at  his  suggestion  however,  by  the  lion.  Abra- 
ham Van  Vechten  of  Albanv,  an  elder  of  the  svnod  and 
member  of  the  committee  of  conference.  The  **  patteni" 
hoe  been  noblv  "followed  bv  others."  See  McClure,  in 
the  New  Brunnoick  Rev,  1855;  Todd,  Life  of  Rev,  P. 
J^bagh;  Gunn,  Life  of  Dr,J,  IL  Livingston;  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref,  Ch,  in  A  merica,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Buren.  P.  H.,  a  young  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Fulton  ville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1846.  He  graduated  with  honors  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1864,  and  at  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1867;  was  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  1867,  and  called  to  the  Church  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  but  was  prevented  from  settling  by  sickness,  and 
died  in  1868.  He  had  made  thorough  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  but  he  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God 
and  departed  in  peace.  See  Corwin,  Afnnualofthe  Rpf. 
Ch,  in  A  mericaj  s.  v. 

Vance,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Abingdon,  Va.,  Jidy  23,  1788.  He  was 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost  condition,  and  became 
so  concerned  that  he  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept,  and 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  His  whole  care  after 
conversion  was  as  to  how  he  could  do  the  most  good  in 
the  world,  and  he  determined  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Following  out  his  purpose,  he  entered  Washington  Col- 
lege, East  Tennessee,  from  which  he  graduated.  He 
waa  prevented  from  entering  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  from  want  of  health,  and  he  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  with  a  private  tutor.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  1828  at  Baker's  Creek  Church,  £.  Tenn.,  , 


and  was  ordained  and  installed  bv  the  Union  Fred>v- 
terv.  At  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837^88  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Presbytery  who  adhered  to  the 
Old-school  side.  Aa  a  result  of  his  adherence  his  prop- 
erty was  all  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty.  In  1867  he  attended  the  meeting  oT  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois  and  had  several  calls  from  churches 
in  that  state ;  but  Providence  having  opened  a  way  for 
his  return  to  his  old  charge  at  Baker's  Creek,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  it,  and  returned  and  resumed  his  mioistra- 
tions.  Here  he  remained  and  finished  his  long  and  use- 
ful labors.  He  died  at  Unitia,  Tenn.,  Nov.  1 ,  1872.  See 
The  Presbyterian,  Jan.  25, 1873.     (W.  P.  a) 

Vance,  Thomas  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  converted  in  1827,  joined  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence in  1829,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful until  his  death  from  bilious  fever,  Oct,  6, 1834. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1835,  p.  348. 

Van  Cleef,  Cornklius,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  bom  at  Harlingen,  N.  J.,  Sept, 
16, 1799.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  18:», 
and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  18^; 
was  licensed  at  Philadelphia  in  1826;  missionary  at  Pal- 
atine, N.  J.,  in  1826;  at  Manayunk,  Pa.,  1827 'to  1828; 
Athens,  1828  to  1838;  New  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  18aS  to 
1866,  and  died  June  13, 1875.  He  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  was  eminent  for  piety  during  his 
whole  life.  As  a  preacher  he  was  faithful,  earnest,  ami 
impressive.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church  m  Amei'ica,  s.  v. 

Vandals  ( Vandali,  Wandali^  Vindilt)  were  a  Ger- 
manic tribe  which  ranks  with  the  Goths,  Herulia^^ 
Kugians,  etc.,  among  the  migratory  hordes  that 
swarmed  over  the  boundaries  of  the  devoted  Roman 
empire  and  founded  new  states  upon  its  ruins.  This 
people  possesses  great  importance,  not  only  for  general 
history,  but,  by  reason  of  its  passionate  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  history  of  the  Church  as  welL 
Their  original  seat  was  in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
liiesengebirge  and  the  modem  Lusatia,  whence  they 
burst  forth  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
as  the  allies  of  the  Marcomanni.  Some  vears  later  thev 
appeared  on  the  borders  of  Dacia  by  the  side  of  the  Goths 
and  Gepidie,  but  were  induced  by  the  emperor  Probus 
to  settle  peaceably  in  that  province.  They  were  at  a 
later  day  badly  defeated  by  the  Goths,  and  given  a  res- 
idence in  Pannonia  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  where 
they  sustaine<l  friendly  relations  to  their  neighbors,  and 
received  Christianity  from  the  Visigoths  in  its  Arian 
form. 

In  the  year  406  the  Vandals  laid  aside  their  peaceful 
habits,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  the  SuevL 
swept  in  savage  irruption  over  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  They  defeated  the  Gauls,  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  entered  S|>ain,  ultimately  settling  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula  (Vandalitia,  Andalusia) 
and  making  it  the  base  from  which  they  carried  barba- 
rous devastations  into  all  the  regions  accessible  to  their 
armies,  the  fanatical  suppression  of  the  Catholic  party 
being  everywhere  a  noticeable  feature  in  their  opera- 
tions. The  accession  of  Genseric  ((vaiseric,  €reisrric)  to 
the  sovereignty  in  428  began  a  new  e|xich  in  their  his- 
tory. Count  Boniface,  the  Roman  governor  of  .\frici. 
having  been  goaded  on  to  rebellion  throngh  the  machi- 
nations of  Aetius,  the  conqueror  of  Attils,  invited  Gen- 
seric to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the  latter  respomletl 
by  crossing  over  into  Africa  with  more  than  fifty  th«Mi- 
sand  men  in  May,  429.  Boniface  was  sunn  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  emperor,  thmugh  the  efforts  of  Aug«j»- 
tine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  thereupon  endeavore«l  to  turn 
back  his  Vandal  allies,  fii^t  by  persuasion  and  after\vanU 
by  force  of  arms,  but  without  success.  In  433  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Rome,  which  gave  them  the  prov- 
inces of  Mauritania  and  Numidia ;  Onir  years  afterwarrit 
Carthage  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  made  the  capital 
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of  their  possessions.     Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Majorca, 
and  Miiiurca  were  included  in  their  empire.     In  455 
Home  itaeir  was  taken,  the  ena{)eror  Maximus  Icilleit, 
and  the  city  ^iven  over  to  pillage  durini(  fourteen  days 
— June  15-29.     Many  prisoners,  among    them    the 
emprets  £ii(loxia  and  her  two  daughters,  and  many 
r.reasures  and  works,  of  art  were  taken  awav  to  their 
African  dominions.     The  empire  twice  endeavored  to 
punish  the  insolence  and  cruelties  of  these  barbarian  in- 
vaders— Arst  in  457,  when  a  fleet  sent  against  the  Van- 
dals was  destmved  by  Genseric  in  the  bay  or  Cartha- 
ITena ;  and  again  in  4C8,  when  an  expedition  sent  from 
the  £ast,  and  commanded  by  Heraclius,  encountered  a 
Hinoilar  fate  off  the  city  of  Bona,     Genseric  died  Jan. 
15,  477.     Under  bis  rule  the  Vandals  extended  their 
dominions  in  every  direction;  but,  in  the  process,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  such  barbarity  in  the  securing 
uf  spoil  and  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  that  the 
world  fixed  on  them  its  stigma  of  opprobrium,  and  per- 
petuated it  for  all  time  by  the  coining  of  the  term  Van- 
daUstn.     Especially  cruel  was  their  treatment  of  ortho- 
dox Christians  as  it  is  described  by  the  contemporar}' 
bishop  Victor  of  Vita  in  the  province  of  Byzacium. 
Not  only  weie  churches  and  other  buildings  destroyed, 
but  also  cities;  tieliU  and  plantations  were  devastated; 
clergymen,  wealthy  laymen,  and  women  of  every  age 
and  rank  were  made  tu  endure  every  form  of  suffering. 
The  torture  was  in  constant  use.    Masses  of  people  were 
driven  together  iu  the  vicinity  of  fortresses  impregna- 
ble to  the  Vandal  arms,  and  there  massacred  in  order 
that  the  stench  of  the  putrefying  bodies  might  compel 
a  surrender.     After  the  capture  of  Carthage,  Genseric 
announced  his  determination  to  thoroughly  supersede 
the  Catholic  with  the  Arian  doctrine;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  result  he  either  banished  or  enslaved  the  or- 
thodox clergy  and  laity  and  gave  the  churches  to  his 
friends.     Hunneric,  the  son  and  successor  of  Genseric, 
followed  his  father's  example.     The  Catholics  of  Car- 
thage were  at  first  permitted  to  choose  a  bishop,  and  se- 
lected Engenius;  but  the  persecutions  soon  began  afresh. 
Only  Arians  were  allowed  to  hold  office  in  the  State; 
and  such  Catholics  as  had  been  in  official  stations  were 
depowcl,  deprived  of  their  property,  and  banished.    De- 
voted virgins  were  tortured  to  compel  the  confession 
rhat  they  had  been  guilty  of  illicit  relations  with  cler- 
g^'men  of  their  faith.     About  five  thousand  Catholics, 
chiefly  clergymen,  were  banished  to  the  desert,  where 
manr  starved  to  death  and  others  died  of  the  maltreat- 
inent  they  experienced.     In  484  the  African  bishops 
were  summoned  to  meet  the  Arians  at  Carthage,  and  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  Horooousian  creed  from  the  Script- 
ures.    No  bishops  from  beyond  the  sea  were  allowed  to 
be  present.     Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  synod  sev- 
eral orthodox  bishops  were  scourged,  and  the  respected 
and  learned  bishop  Lfetus  of  Nepte  was  burned  at  the 
stake.     In  the  83'nod  Cyrilla,  Arian  patriarch  of  the 
Vandals,  presided,  seated  with  liis  coreligionists  upon  an 
elevated  throne,  while  the  orthodox  bishops  stood  be- 
fore it  in  the  attitude  of  criminals.     When  thev  vent- 
ured  to  protest  against  this  indignity,  as  also  against 
the  assumption  of  patriarchal  functions  by  Cyrilla,  they 
were  each  beaten  with  one  hundred  blows  with  rods. 
To  still  further  intimidate  them,  the  king  caused  seven 
monks  who  refused  to  become  Arians  to  be  tortured  at 
Carthage  and  then  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  burned  to 
death  on  the  high  seas — a  plan  which  failed  because  the 
vessel  would  not  bum,  so  that  the  executioners  were 
obliged  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  their  victims  with 
their  oars.     The  Catholics,  however,  presented  the  syn- 
oti  with  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  their  doctrines, 
which  was  publicly  read;  but  no  further  discussion  was 
allowed.     'Hie  king  issued  an  edict  which  closed  all  or- 
thodox churches  in  Africa  on  the  same  day,  and  confis- 
cated all  the  property  of  the  orthodox,  for  the  use  of  the 
^rian,  bishops.     Soon  afterwards  a  second  edict  com- 
manded the  execution  upon  Catholics  who  should  not 
have  accepted  Arianism  by  June  1,484,  of  all  the  pun- 


ishments decreed  by  Roman  emperors  against  Donatists, 
Manichieans,  and  other  heretics.  After  Munncric'8 death, 
in  486,  a  temporary  lull  took  place  in  the  fever  of  perse- 
cutions, which  continued  as  long  as  his  siuscessor,  Guti- 
damund,  occupied  the  throne;  but  when  Thrasimund  be- 
ckme  king,  Sept.  24, 496,  the  troubles  of  the  Catholics 
began  afresh.  Among  the  sufferers  at  this  time  was 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (q.  v.).  Upon  Thrasimund  fuUowed 
the  more  tolerant  Uilderic,  May  26, 523;  and  upon  him, 
in  531,  the  usurper  Gelimer,  uncle  to  Genseric.  The 
wealth  of  the  Vandals  and  the  enervating  climate  of 
their  home  had  in  the  meantime  destroyed  their  robust 
character;  they  had  also  been  defeated  in  several  con- 
flicts with  theMauritanians;  and  were  disunited  among 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  anibitituis 
emperor  Justinian  despatched  an  army  under  Belisarius 
to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Chuieh  in  Africa,  which 
defeated  the  Vandal  forces  in  534,  made  a  prisoner  of 
Gelimer,  and  so  completely  destroyed  the  nation  that 
its  very  name  was  lost.  The  Synod  of  Carthage  follow- 
ed, in  which  measures  were  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Arian  bishops  and  persons  whom  they  had  baptized; 
and  which  petitioned  the  emperor  for  the  return  of  ec- 
clesiastical property  alienated  from  the  Church  during 
the  persecutions. 

See  Procopius,  De  BeUo  Vandalico ;  Prosper,  Chroni' 
con;  Idatius,  Chronicon;  Victor.  Episc.  Vitensis,  Hist, 
Persecut,  Afi-ic.  in  Ruinart,  Hist.Persecuf.  VandaL  (Par. 
1694;  Venet.  1732,  4to);  Salvian,  De  Gubem,  Dei  Lib. 
VJI;  Possidon,  Vita  S,  Auyustini;  Vita  S,  FulqetUii; 
Krantz,  Wandalia  Lib.  I  (Fraukf.  1580,  fob);  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fail;  Mannert,  Ge»ch.  d,  VandaUn  (Lei[>H. 
1785);  Papencordt,  Gesdu  d,  vandaL  Herr»chi{fl  *» 
Afi-ika  (Berlin,  1837) ;  Zeun,  Die  DeuUchen  u.  d.  Nock- 
barsfdinme  (Munich,  1837);  Schrockh,  Kirchenffetch^ 
xviii,  89-121 ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch, ;  Smith,  fJict,  of 
Or.  and  Rom,  Geoff,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Enqfldop.  s.  v. 

Vandercook,  Jackson  C,  AM.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1814. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1838;  united  with  the  Black 
River  Conference  in  1848;  and  successively  served  thc> 
following  appointments :  South  Canton,  Fort  Covington, 
Gouverneur,  Oswego,  Fairfield,  Geddes,  Fulton,  Oswegii 
a  second  time,  Adams,  and  a  second  time  Geddes.  Ho 
died  at  his  residence  iu  Fulton,  May  27, 1866.  Mr.  Van- 
dercook possessed  a  vigorous  and  logical  mind,  was  well 
versed  in  logic  and  mental  and  moral  science;  had  a  rare 
power  of  generalization ;  and  was  independent,  energet- 
ic, and  faithful.  See  Minutes  of  Aramal  Coi\fert3¥xs^ 
1867,  p.  122. 

Vanderlinde,  Benjamin,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  near  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1719,  and 
was  the  first  person  educated  and  licensed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Ccetus  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Thu  occur- 
red in  1747,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  previous  hes- 
itation and  subsequent  conflict.  The  advocates  of  a 
learned  ministry  treated  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  a 
beginning  of  revolutionary  proceedings,  and  of  defection 
from  the  mother  Church  in  Holland.  His  examination 
was  sustained,  and  he  was  afterwards  ordained  and  in- 
stalled over  the  Church  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  of  which  he 
remained  the  acceptable  pastor  for  forty-one  years — 
1 748  to  1789.  He  preached  also  at  a  place  called  Ponds ; 
and  two  new  churches,  Ramapo  and  Saddle  River,  were 
organized  during  his  ministry.  His  wife  was  a  niece 
of  general  Schuyler,  the  Revolutionary  patriot.-  He 
died  in  1789.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  R*furmed 
Church  in  A  mej-zcOj  p.  500.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Vanderlip,  Euas,  a  Methodist  Kpiscof)al  minister, 
was  bom  in  1768.  He  joined  the  Church  in  New  York 
city  when  but  a  young  man ;  labored  many  years  as  a 
local  preacher;  and  in  1802  was  admitted  into  the  trav- 
elling connection  in  the  Tmy  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Pittsfield  Circuit.  In  1806  Mr.  Vanderiip 
located  in  Albany ;  the  following  year  he  travelled  UJ^ 
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Bter  Circuit;  but  poverty  again  obliged  him  to  locate  in 
1808  and  go  into  busineM.  In  1838  he  again  united 
with  the  Troy  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Johna- 
town  Circuit,  In  1840  be  waa  superannuated,  and  died 
i)ept,  3,  1848.  BIr.  Yanderlip  was  deeply  pious,  very 
zealous,  and  a  preacher  of  considerable  ability.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1849,  p.  340. 

Vandermeulen,  Cornelius,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  born  at  Mindelhamis,  Nether- 
lands, Dec.  15.  1800.  He  joined  the  Christelijke  Afge-^ 
C\  strh^^Jene  Kerk  in  Nederland^  a  body  which  had  separat- 
ed from  the  National  Church.  He  preached  at  Mindel- 
hamis, Kott^am,  and  Goos  from  1839  to  1847,  when, 
owing  to  the  persecutions  suffereil  by  his  Church,  he  \ 
emigrated  with  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  to  Hol- 
land, Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  and  founded  the  flourishing 
village  of  Zeeland,  where  he  preached  from  1847  to  1859. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Chicago,  from  1859 
t4)  1861:  Second  Church,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  from 
1861  to  1873.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1876.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Reformtd  Churdi  in  America^  s.  v. 

Van  der  Schuar,  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Midwolda,  Netherlands, 
April  17,  1803.  He  studied  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kok, 
and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Church  of  the 
Separated  in  1840;  preached  at  lloogeveen  from  1840 
to  1848;  emigrated  to  31ichigan  in  1848;  preached  at 
(xraafschap  from  1848  to  1850,  and  at  Oostburg,  Wis., 
from  1850  to  18C6.  On  removing  to  the  West,  he  en- 
tered upon  hiii  labors  in  the  new  countr}',  and  shared  in 
all  the  hardships  of  Western  pioneer  life.  He  died  Nov. 
17,  1876.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in 
America,  8.  v. 

Van  der  Sloot,  Fkrhkrick  William,  a  minister 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Dessau, 
(xermany,  Nov.  11,  1773.  His  father  was  a  minister. 
Educated  in  Europe,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1801.  Licensed  and  ordained  in  1802,  he  took  charge 
of  seven  congregations  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties,  Pa.  In  1811  he  was  called  to  Germantown, 
near  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  removed  to  New  (foshen- 
hoppen,  Montgomery  Co.  In  1818  he  was.  called  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  founded  Salem's  (terman  Re- 
formed Church.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Rockingham 
County,  y a.,  where  he  served  ten  congregations.  In 
1827  he  became  pastor  of  a  charge  in  York  and  Adams 
counties,  Pa.,  which  he  served  until  his  death,  Dec  14, 
1881.  Hfi  was  a  fine  linguist,  a  good  preacher,  and  also 
a  poet,  many  of  his  poems  having  been  published.  Two 
of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry. 

Vanderveer,  Cyma  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Hurley, 
N.  Y.,  in  1835.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
upon  a  commercial  career,  which  lasted  four  years ;  but 
when  he  found  the  Saviour,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  the  New 
Bmnswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1859,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach;  became  missionary  at  Havana  in 
1859;  at  Davenport,  la.,  from  1859  to  1861;  chaplain 
in  the  army  fVom  1861  to  1862 :  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  from  1866  to 
1868.  He  died  in  1868.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Church  in  A  mericoj  s.  v. 

Vanderveer,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  May  6,  1800.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersev  in  1817,  and  at  the  New  Bmnswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  when  he  was  licensed  as 
a  minister.  He  was  missionarv  to  several  towns  in 
New  York  in  1823;  pastor  at  Philipsburg,  Pa.  (Presby- 
terian), from  1824  to  1827;  and  teacher  at  Easton  from 
1827  to  1854.  He  died  in  1878.  His  school  at  Easton 
w^as  famous  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
his  pupils  carried  with  them  pleasant  memories  of  their 
intercourse  with  their  teacher.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  mei'ica,  s.  v. 


Vandervoort,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  Re> 
formed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  in  1798.  He  graduated  at  Queen^s  CoUege  in 
1818,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 
in  1819,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  preached 
at  German  Valley  and  Fox  Hill,  N.J.  (Preabyterian>. 
from  1819  to  1826;  Basking  Ridge.( Presbyterian),  fn.m 
1826  to  1834;  First  Church,  Totowa,  from'l8S4  to  1837; 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  from  1837  to  1842;  Mellenville,  from 
1842  to  1845 ;  New  Paltz,  from  1845  to  1848;  and  Sec- 
ond Church.  Ghent,  from  1948  to  1851.  He  died  June 
21,  1851.  His  piety  was  fervent,  and  be  contented  not 
himself  with  merely  illustrating  historical  truth,  but 
carried  his  appeals  directly  to  the  hearts  aiul  coo»ciencc< 
of  his  hearers.  In  most  of  his  charges  his  labors  werp 
crowned  with  success  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  S<.« 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  Amerioaj  s.  v. 

Vandervoort,  Paul,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Mongolia  County,  Ya.,  June  19,  1J^28. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1848,  and  entered  the  travel- 
ling connection  in  the  Western  Virginia  Conference  in 
1855.     He  served  the  Church  faithfullv  on  seven  diflRir- 
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ent  circuits,  and  died  at  Jollytown,  Pa..  Aug.  26,  \9<^ 
Mr.  Vandervoort  was  courteous  and  upright  in  deport- 
ment, calm  and  firm  in  purpose,  and  practical  and  fer- 
vent in  preaching.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuul  Conference*, 
1866,  p.  47. 

Vande'water,  Aiaertus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  and 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  near  Brunswick.  L.  I., 
Sept.  21, 1821.     He  received  his  education  preparatory 
to  college  at  the  school  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Owen,  in  Orchanl 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  united,  on  profession  of  hi< 
faith,  with  the  Seventh  Presbvterian  Church  of  New 
York  city,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.     He  iia« 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  and 
entered  tho  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'  in  the 
same  year.     There  he  t*K)k  a  full  three  years'  course  of 
study,  and  was  regularly  graduatcii  in  1849.     Noi  long 
after  he  became  stated  supply  to  the  Church  at  Athens 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangeli^^c 
by  the  Susquehanna  Presbytery,  Nov.  5, 1850,  and  where 
he  continued  to  labor  until  1854.     He  then  accepto<i  a 
call  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Spot^wood,  Mid- 
dlesex Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  w^as  installed  Nov.  1, 1854, 
and  continued  to  labor  very  acceptably  and  usefully 
over  thirteen  years,  until  he  was  released  by  the  ClaxM.< 
of  Monmouth,  Nov.  5,  1867.     His  next  charge  was  the 
United  Dutch   Reformed   churches  of  Blenheim  and 
Brackabeen,  N.  Y.,  in  the  CUssis  of  Schoharie,  where  he 
was  installed  Dec  18,  1868,  and  was  released  March  I, 
1869.    After  this  he  supplied  for  a  short  time  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  Wolcott  (now  Fair  Haven). 
N.  Y.,  but  soon  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Dutrti 
Church  of  Oakland  (otherwise  called  Pands  Churcli  i. 
in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  May  '26, 
1869,  and  released  April  28,  1872.     After  this  he  re- 
sided about  a  year  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  without  special 
employment;  then  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at 
Yardville,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  after  which   he  taught 
school  and  preached  as  a  missionary  near  Farroingdale, 
Monmouth  Co.    While  laboring  there,  his  efforts  were 
blessed  with  a  revival,  in  which  about  seventv  souU 
were  hopefully  converted.     He  was  then  induced  to 
remove  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  stated  supply  to 
the  Church  of  Mine  La  Motte,  in  the  Presbvterv  of  IV 
tosi,  in  the  autumn  of  1876.     Here  he  w^as  laboring 
faithfully  and  zeal<^sly  when  he  was  summoned  a«ay 
by  death.     This  event  occurred  Feb.  28,  1879,  at  Mine 
La  Motte,  Madison  Co.,  Mo.     His  death  was  a  very 
calm  and  happv  one,  and  full  of  triumphant  faith  in  the 
Saviour.     (W.'P.  S.) 

Van  Doren,  Isaac,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  and 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Griggslown,  N.J.. 
in  1772.  He  was  educated  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, studied  theology  privately,  waa  licenaetl  by  thr 
Classis  of  New  York,  and  ordained  about  1798.    I" 
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1802  he  settled  iu  Hopewell^  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where, 
during  a  paiicorate  of  twenty-three  years,  he  was  blessed 
with  eminent  succctis;  then  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  for  four  years  (1825-29)  was  principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy ;  he  then,  with  his  eldest  son,  established  a  colle- 
tiiate  institute  on  Brooklyn  Heights  (1829-34) ;  from 
there  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  taught 
(1884-38);  and  became  emiuent  as  a  teacher  in  other 
parts  of  the  West.  He  died  Aug.  12,  18G4.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  A  Sumniary  ofChjistian 
J^uty,  compiled  from  the  Douay  Bible.  See  Wilson, 
Preab,  UUt,  Almanac,  1865,  p.  133;  Corwin,  Manual  of 
tAe  lief.  Church  m  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Doren,  Lather  Halsey.  a  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister,  was  bom  at  Hopewell, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1831 ,  and  began  his  preparation  for 
the  ministry  under  the  Kt.  Ker.R.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky,  but  was  sub- 
sequently licensed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  ordained  presbyter  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
in  1834.  He  preached  for  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  SL  Louis,  Farmington,  and  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Freehold, 
N.  J. ;  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Spring  Street  and  Fiftieth  Street, 
Nttw  York  city;  and  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  from  1834  to 
1«71;  then  for  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  of 
Montville  from  1871  to  1874,  and  Middletown  from  1874 
tt>  1876.  He  died  in  1876.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Jff/l  Church  w  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Doren,  'WUliam,  a  Presbyterian  educator, 
was  bom  at  Griggstown,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  14, 
1814.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Academy  at 
Princeton  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sears, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1 835. 
He  uniteil  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Prince- 
t4ui,  July  14,  1832.  On  leaving  college,  he  taught  in 
Florida  about  a  year,  and  then  entered  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  1836,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  of  health,  remain- 
ed only  one  year.  He  was  never  licensed  or  ordained, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  education.  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  af- 
t^rwaids  in  the  Missouri  State  Universitv  from  1837  to 
1HI3.  Next  he  had  charge  of  the  high-school  at  Lex- 
ington for  seven  3*ears,  until  1850;  then  served  as  pro- 
fe>sor  in  Westminster  College  at  Fulton  for  twelve  years, 
until  1862.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  taught  successively  at  Napa  City,  Stock- 
ton, \nsalia,  and  Watsonville,  establishing  an  institution 
of  learning  in  each  of  these  towns.  While  teaching  at 
Watsonville  his  sight  failed  him,  and  for  two  years  pre- 
ct^ling  his  death  his  health  had  been  steadily  declining. 
At  Columbia,  Mo.,  he  was  ordained  ruling  elder,  and  in 
this  office  had  faithfully  and  very  usefully  served  the 
churches  iu  the  towns  where  he  subsequcntlv  resided. 
lie  died  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Dec.  3, 1877.     (\V.  P.  S.) 

Van  Dxiessen,  Johannes,  a  Reformed  (Dntch) 
minister,  was  bom  in  1697,  and  educated  iu  Belgium. 
After  coming  to  this  country  he  went  to  Yale  College 
with  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  patroon  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  was  then  licensed  and  ordained  by  the 
Congregationalists  at  New  Haven.  This  was  made  the 
occasion  of  great  opposition  to  htm  as  a  minister.  His 
motive  was  to  save  the  time,  trouble,  and  cost  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Holland  to  procure  ordination.  The  Dutch  cler- 
gy denounced  him  as  a  schismatic,  the  Amstenlam  Clas- 
sis  warned  the  American  churches  against  him,  and  his 
troubles  multiplied  and  lasted  long.  This  was  the  first 
example  of  "irregular  ordination,"  as  it  was  regardetl, 
that  occurred  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  it  was  the  real  opening  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties, 
resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  which  was 
the  American  progressive  and  independent  element. 
He  was  settled  at  Claverack,  Kinderhook,  and  Living- 
ston Manor  from  1727  to  1735;  at  New  Paltz  from  1731  to 
K3j;  at  Aoquackanoock  and  Poropton,  N.  J.,  from  1735 


to  1748;  and  subsequently  at  Poughkeepsie,  Fishkill, 
and  New  Paltz  temporarily  in  1751.  He  was  at  length 
involved  in  other  troubles  and  silenced.  See  Corwin, 
Marutal  of  the  Rcf,  Church  «n  A  merica,  a.  v. ;  Still, 
Hist.  Ducourte  at  New  Paltz;  Zabriskie,  Claverack 
Centennial,     (W.J.R.T.) 

Van  Driessen,  Petms,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  Albany  from  1712  to  1738.  Un- 
til 1727  he  also  supplied  Kinderhook.  Mention  is  made 
of  his  services  for  some  time  at  Kinderhook  and  Sche- 
nectady. During  his  ministry  at  Albany  a  new  and 
handsome  stone  edifice  was  built,  which  stood  ninety- 
one  years  on  StatQ  Street.  He  organized  the  important 
churches  of  Kinderhook  iu  1712  and  Claverack  in  1716. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Megapolensis,  Dellius,  and  Lydins, 
he  acted  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  In  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  New  York,  among  several  petitions 
to  governor  Burnet  and  his  councillors  from  this  pas- 
tor, is  one  dated  Sept.  18,  1722,  respecting  his  labors 
among  the  Mohawks,  asking  protection  and  assistance 
for  himself  and  his  interpreter,  in  which  the  petitioner 
is  described  as  **  flnding  himself  in  Conscience  thronged 
and  moved  to  continue  with  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  if  yet  at  some  Time  the  Lord 
might  give  them  repentance  as  by  means  of  the  same 
roinistracion  thro'  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  has 
been  done  to  Our  forefathers.'*  This  is  followed  bv 
a  "  Lycence  by  his  Excellency,"  to  Mr.  Van  Driessen, 
"  to  Erect  and  build  a  meeting-house  for  the  Indians  in 
the  Mobawk*s  countr}%  in  order  to  ye  assembling  of 
themselves  together  for  ye  Solemn  Worship  of  God :  and 
that  upon  any  part  of  the  I^ands  to  them  belonging  as 
shall  be  found  most  Convenient  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned." The  venerable  pastor  and  missionary  labored 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  among  his  people  at  Albany  f(»r  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  Feb.  1, 1738.  For  five  years  previously  he 
had  a  colleague.  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Schie,  who  had  la- 
bored at  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  1731-38,  when  he 
removed  to  Albanv.  He  survived  his  associate  onlv  six 
years,  dying  Aug,  15, 1744,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  See 
Rogers,  Hist,  Discourse^  p.  20-24;  Documentary  Hiit,  of 
New  York,  iii,  915,  916;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref 
Church  in  A  merica,     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Dnzer,  Joseph  £.  A.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  14, 1852 ;  was  left  motherless  when  an  infant; 
received  a  fair  academic  education  and  a  good  com- 
mercial training;  married  in  early  manhood;  received 
license  to  preach  in  1873,  and  united  with  the  Florida 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Cuban  work,  where 
he  worked  faithfully  and  beyond  his  endurance  until 
his  death,  by  typho-malarial  fever,  June  7, 1875.  Mr. 
Van  Duzer  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  remarkable 
consecration.  Sec  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of 
the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  179. 

Van  Dyck,  C.  L^  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1804. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1826,  and  at  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach ;  became  pastor  at  Marbletown,  N.  Y., 
1829-53;  at  North  Esopus  (Port  Ewen),  N.  Y.,  1856-66. 
He  was  converted  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
a  pious  and  consistent  professor  of  Christianity  fn>m  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  1866.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Dyok,  Hamilton,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in  1807.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  College  in  1826,  and  at  York  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1829.  He  preached  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  1829^;  and  at  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  1833-36. 
His  constitution  having  been  broken  down  by  severe 
study  during  his  seminary  course,  he  died  in  1836.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rtf.  Church  in  Amenca,  a.  v. 

Van  Dyck,  Leonard  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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davcr  in  ngttil  lo  the  ductrineii  of  the  eritnl  o/  the 
aliHKmml,  the  rlrnuit  </rutriilioH  of  lAe  Son,  end  the 
procttnm  nf  the  Uulg  iih'-l.  YiiKiig  Van  Drck  Kw) 
what  was  said  on  both  siln  of  tliia  controveny,  aiiJ 
was  left  ill  dimbt  a*  tn  the  true  dm-trine.  In  cuiiae- 
qnence  of  hi>  unsettled  ogiiniimn  on  these  great  doi- 
irinet,  he  wsa  ailvueil  u>  remain  at  the  teminary  until 
be  ihnuld  become  settled,  and  was  not  recunimeiideil  Tor 
liccnaiire.  Accordingly  lie  returned  to  his  huiue  in 
CoxiBCliie,  N.l.,aiul  was  liceiiwd  bv  the  pretbyterv  oT 
Columbia,  N.  V„  in  I82T.  He  was  called  lo  the  Church 
at09bomville(\Viiidhara).UreeneCu.,N.Y., and  labored 
there  bithhiUy  and  auccessrully  fmrn  18-28  until  about 
1870,  when  thel»«a  uf  hie  vmce  compelled  himtoTeliie. 
He  tlieii  reliinicil  to  hU  Dative  village,  Cuxaackie,  wbere 
ha  dieil,  Ucl.JS,  IhTT.  Sec  Corwin,  Maminl  of  the  l!'f. 
Church  in  A mtiiat,  i  v, 

Vanayke  (Flem.  r«»  n^).s:r  Antbony,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  wu  bom  in  Antwerp,  March  2*.  1599.     He 

England;  thence  went  to  Venice,  llenoa,  and  Kome;  re- 
lumed to  Antwerp  in  16J7;  settled  in  England  ill  I G3& 
waa  knighted  by  Charlei  I  in  the  ume  vear,  and  grant- 
ed a  life  pen»on  or  i:300  in  IU33.  lie  excelled  as  a  par- 
trait-painter,  and  executed  many  "cruddxioim,"  "pie- 
ta*,"and  hiatnrical  pieces.  He  clied  in  Ijindon,  Dec. 9, 
1S41.  SeeCarpenter,.l/nHO>ra/.S-ti-^.  I'un %cJ: (Lon- 
.don,  l»4). 

Van  Dyke,  John  P..  a  Pmliyterinn  minister,  waa 
bnm  in  Adams  Ccumtv,  l^a.,  Oct.  IH,  1803 ;  graduated  at 
Miami  Univerntr  in  il«2l(:  studied  theology  privatelv  ; 
was  licensed  by  Miami  Presbytery  in  182H;  onlainVl 
by  Chillieolhe  Presbytery  a*  pastor  of  West  Union 
(;hnrch,  O.,  in  June,  1829,  which  pastorate  existed  for 
twentv-lhree  veani;  in  1W52  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Ked  Oak  t  in  1854,  of  Frankfort  Cluirch,  Ind., 
in  Logansport  Presbytery;  in  1«56,  of  lleaunC  Ridge 
Church, (>.;  and  dietl  Auf;.  13.  IMii-i.  He  was  an  aUe 
dirinc;  in  ptesbrlerial  and  ay  nodical  boilies  bv  had  few 
equals;  his  |>reachiiig  was  eminently  doctrinal,  but  ar- 
dent and  impressive.  See  Wilson,  Preib.  Hill.  Almanac, 
186S,  p.  SI4. 

Vane  (written  also  Fask),  a  plate  of  metal  turning 
on  a  vertical  spindle  so  a«  to  show  the  direction  c'  * 
wind,  frr(|uenily  fixed  on  the  [o 
spires  and  pinnarlcis  and  in  other  ele- 
vated p»«ti<in(i:  it  is  often  in  the 
form  of  a  cock,  and  from  this  eir- 
ommonlr  called 


IP  Saxons,  and  in  after- 
extetiBively  employed, 
netimes  perfectly  plai 


fonns,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
heraldic  devices.    During  the  preva- 
lence oT  the  Perpendicular  and  Eliia- 
j  I   bethan  styles,  figures  supporting  vanes 

'   were  often  placeil  on  the  tops  of  pin- 
nacles, and  in  other  exposed  ailiia. 

ats  I     H  I  "'  '""^  "'"^  '"''  **"  aometimes 

Oifonlthire.       P**"*^  "''h  a  represenlalion  of  some 

vane  was  shaped  like  an  heralilic  device.  —  Parker, 
Clou,  of  A  rehitni.  a.  v. 

Vane.  Sir  Henry,  an  English  republican  and  relig- 
ioua  zeahit  of  the  period  of  the  Commnnweslth.  eldest 

in  Kent,  in   I6I2.     He  was  educated  at  Wealmiiiatet 
School,  and  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  Magdalen 
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College,  Oxford,  about  1628;  but  before  matriculation 
renounced  the  Church  of  England  and  refused  to  Ukr 
the  osth  of  allegiance.  He  travelled  in  Fiance,  Hol- 
Innd,  and  Switzerland,  and  cain[ileted  his  education  at 
(ieiieva,  where  he  became  conlirmed  in  the  tepiiMicaii 
principles  which  he  had  imbjbed.and  avowed  the  Puri- 
'■"heunpopularityof bisopi    "       '    ~ 
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in  Massacliusctts  in  1635,  where  he  was  received  x 
great  aatisTaclion  on  account  of  hia  high  reputation  and 
MH'ial  posiiiini,  and  elected  governor  of  the  cnlonT  in 
lti3<i.  Having  uken  the  pan  of  Mrs.  Hutchinton  'in  a 
bitter  religinua  coniniversy  then  existing,  he  lost  much 
of  his  pqwlarii}-.  and  failed  of  a  re-election  for govenmr 
the  fullnwing  year.  He  was  then  chosen  a  member  of 
the  general  court,  but  returned  to  England  in  August. 
1637.  He  now  married  ■  daughwr  of  Sit  Chriatopher 
Wray  of  Ashby,  in  Lincolnshire ;  waa  knighted,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  political  career.  Through  his  father's  in- 
terest he  was  appointed  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy 
with  Sir  William  Kumell,  and  entered  Parliament  fur 
Kingaton-upon-Hull  in  1640,  where  he  almost  imniedi- 
ately  joined  Pym  and  the  anii-court  patty,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  mo>*  vehement  and  resolute  leaden, 
ileluokanimportantpart  in  the  impeachment  of  Suaf- 
fiird  and  Laud;  became  sole  treasurer  of  the  navy  in 
1642;  wasaieeluus  supporter  of  Parliament  in  the  Civil 
War,  to  which  body  he  gave  up  the  fees  of  his  office; 
was  a  member  of  the  Wemmlnater  Asiemblv ;  went,  in 
June,  1G43,  to  SouUand  as  one  of  the  Joint  commission- 
ers to  negotiate  an  alliance,  and  was  influential  in  se- 
curing the  adop^on  of  the  Solemn  I.esg<ie  and  Covenant: 
enabled  Roger  Williama  to  obtain  the  charter  nf  Khode 
Ialandinl643;  waaoneofthechierpmmotenortheSelf- 
denyingOrdinancein  1644;  opposed  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment ofTeted  by  Charles  in  I64l«;  became  a  member  of 
the  Councilor  SUIe  in  February.  1649.  in  which  potiiioe 
lie  remained  until  Cromwell's  disaolujion  of  Parliament 
in  1663.  During  this  period  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
navy,  and  important  powers  in  reference  to  the  foreign 
wars  then  in  progress.  He  also  enjoved  the  friendship 
of  John  Milton,  who  addressed  one  ofhis  sonnets  to  him. 
After  the  cllssalutuin  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  miied 
to  his  estale  of  Kaby  Castle,  where  he  wrote  religious 
treatises  and  political  pamphlets,  one  of  which  led  to 
bis  imprisonment  for  four  months  in  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  in  1656.     He  remained  in  oppn- 
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Parliament,  and  became  the  leader  ol 
publican  party,  endeavoring  to  moiibl  the  common- 
wealth to  his  ideas  of  government.  He  was  one  oTlhe 
twenty  persons  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Genera]  Par- 
don and  Oblivion,  pa«sed  at  the  Hesloration,  and  in  July. 
ISeO,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  lie  was  afterwardo 
committed  to  other  prisons,  remaining  two  years  in  a 
castle  in  IheScilly  Iidands,occuiHed  in  theological  at ut- 
ies  and  writing.  On  June  2,  I6G2,  he  wasarraignHl  for 
high-treason  before  the  Middlesex  grand-Jury;  fouml 
guilty  on  the  6th.  and,  contrarv  to  a  promise  made  bv 
Charies,wwbeheadedonTowerIlill.,1unel4.1662.  Ki'> 
theokigical  writings  were  of  a  bighlv  mvetical  tvpe.and 
of  very  little  value.  He  was  a  Uille'narian.and  believed 
or  hoped  that  the  Saviour  would  come  and  eataUlish  i 
fifth  universal  monarchv.  These  riewa  gave  riae  to  a 
small  sect  known  as  Vanisia  (q.  v.).  See  Knight.  I.i,> 
imd  />ealh  of  Sir  litfuy  Vmt  (Lund.  1662) :  Birch.  I.ini : 
Ludlow,  Mnmin  ;  Sparka,  A  mrrican  BiagTapltitt,  voL 

Tan  Oaaebeak,  LAFttRenira,  a  miidsier  nt  the 
Refurmed  (Dutch)  Church,  waa  bom  in  HnllaixL  Hr 
grailuatol  from  the  L'niversitvof  Levden,  Mav  1&,  1674 : 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  May  13, 1H78,  arriving  in  New 
York  Aug.  21  of  the  same  year.  He  reached  Kingston 
Sept.  8,  and  preacheil  his  tint  sermon  there  am  week 
Uier.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Kingston  fn-m 
that  time  until  February,  1680,  the  dale  of  his  death. 
See  Corwin,  WanaaJ  of  the  Btf.  Chat^  iis  ,1  awrsco,  a.  r. 
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Van  Harlingen,  Johannes  Martiniui,  a  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  minister,  was  born  near  Millstone,  N.J. , 
in  1724,  of  Dutch  parentage.     He  went  to  Holland  to 
complete  his  studies  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  to 
|i^et  ordination  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  which  was 
necured  in  1761.     In  17G2  he  returned  to  America  and 
took  pastoral  charge  of  the  united  churches  of  Neshanic 
and  Sourlaud,  in  Somerset  Co.,  N..J.,  where  he  ministered 
thirty-three  years,  and  died  in  1795,  universally  beloved 
and  lamented.    A  sufficient  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  name  was,  after 
his  death,  given  to  the  village  and  church  and  district 
in  which  he  had  lived  and  labored  so  long,  Sourland 
being  changed  to  Harlingcn.     He  preached  only  in  the 
Dutch  language  'until  within  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  when,  to  gratify  the  younger  people,  he  preached 
occasionally  in  English.     He  was  evangelical,  faithful, 
a  patron  of  learning,  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Queen^s  College,  and,  in  all  that  is  known  of  him,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch  ministers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  mer-r 
ica^  a.  v.;  Sprague,  AmtaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vol.  ix. 
(W.J.R-T.) 

Van  Harlingen,  John  M.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Sourland 
(now  Harlingen),  N.  J.,  1761;  graduated  from  Queen's 
Oillege  in  1783;  stutlied  for  the  ministry  with  Dr. 
Livingston ;  was  licensed  by  the  Christian  Synod  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  1786;  and  settled  at  Mill- 
stone and  Six  Mile  Run,  N.  J.,  1787-95.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  was  without  charge  (1795-1812),  probabl}'  on  ac- 
count of  his  inanimate  pulpit  delivery.  He  was  a  lover 
i»f  books,  and  lived  chiefly  among  them ;  a  close  student, 
learned  in  theology,  instructive  in  conversation,  but  ex- 
ceedingly retiring  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  very  ab- 
sent-minded. While  he  was  without  chai^  he  preach- 
ed frequently  for  neighboring  ministers,  but  his  chief 
work  was  a  full  translation  of  a  celebrated  Dutch  work. 
Van  dKT  Kemp  on  ths  lleUlelberg  Catechism  (a  series  of 
sermons,  with  a  valuable  historical  introduction,  in  2 
rols.  8vo).  Before  the  organization  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  he  had  instructed  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  at  his  residence  in  Hebrew  and  ecclc- 
Maj>ttcal  history,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  In  June, 
1812,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  the  new  seminary,  and  accepteil  the 
appointment  of  the  General  Synod  to  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship, and  gave  temporary  lessons  in  history.  In 
one  year  thereafter  he  died  at  Millstone,  after  a  brief 
and  severe  illness,  June  16,  1813.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. His  meditative  spirit  and  devout  piety,  with  his 
love  of  learning,  and  a  sufficiency  of  this  wnrid's  gmnls, 
enabled  him  to  live  much  above  the  world, "  using  it  as 
not  abiuing  it,*^  and  devoting  himself  to  his  sacred  stud- 
ies. He  preached  both  in  Dutch  and  English,  and  was 
regarded,  according  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  as  a 
prodcient  in  Hebrew  and  a  Christian  scholar  of  eminent 
attainments.  See  Spraffue,  A  mmls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
voL  ix;  Corwhi,  yfanualofthe  Ref,  Chuixh  in  America, 
SL  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Helmont,  Baron  Francis  Mercnxius,  a 
Dutch  physician  and  religious  enthusiast,  was  bom  in 
1618;  settled  in  England,  as  the  family  physician  of 
lady  Conway,  at  Ragley,  and  thus  became  the  associate 
of  Henry  Moore  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  chemist  Van  Helmont,  and  gave  himself  to  those 
occult  medical  studies  which  were  a  passion  with  his 
Cither.  His  works  were  noted  for  their  eccentricities. 
He  died  in  1699.  See  IxxWiKk,  Rational  TheoL  in  Eny- 
UtMl  in  the  nth  Cent,  ii,  329. 

Van  Helmont,  Serges  Jacob,  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, was  bom  in  Antwerp  in  1683.  He  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Van  Helmont  of  Brussels,  and  was  instructed 
in  bis  art  by  his  father;  but  while  the  father  painted 
markets,  fairsy  shops,  and  similar  scenes,  the  son  distin- 
giiisbed  himself  for  religious  compositions  in  the  great 


style.  He  settled  at  Brussels,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  Flemish  painters  of  his  time,  although,  from 
weakness  of  constitution,  he  never  left  his  own  country. 
The  Triumph  of  Elijah  over  the  Priests  of  Baal,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelites;  the  Afartyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, in  Sl  Mary  Magdalen's ;  and  the  Triumph  of  Da- 
vid, in  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Brussels,  are  considered 
bis  masterpieces.     He  died  at  Brussels,  Aug.  21, 1726. 

.  Van  Hoeck,  Jan,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  about  1600.  He  studied  with  Rubens,  and  af- 
terwards at  Rome.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II  of  Italy,  but  eventually  returned  to 
his  own  country,  where  he  died  about  1650.  He  was 
an  admirable  painter  in  portrait  and  history.  His  most 
famous  painting  is  the  ChriU  on  the  Cross,  in  the  Church 
of  Sl  Sauveur  at  Bruges,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Belgium. 

Van  Hook,  Isaac  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1797,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  in  1819,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis 
of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  missionary  to  Spotswood, 
N.  J.,  1819-21 ;  to  StiUwater,  N.  J.,  Beaver  Dam,  Middle- 
town,  Kleyn  Esopus,  and  Tiashoke,  N.  Y.,  in  1822 ;  pas- 
tor at  Fort  Miller  and  Arg^'le,  1823-24;  missionary  to 
Wilton  in  1825;  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Boanl 
of  Missions  in  1827.  He  dieii  in  1834.  See  G)rwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Home,  Abram,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  Dec.  31, 
1763.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in  1787 ;  studied 
theology  privately,  and  was  licensed  in  1788;  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Wawarsing,  Marbletown,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1789-95;  and  at  Caughnawaga,  1795-1833.  He 
died  June  3, 1840.  In  1783  he  was  a  commissary  in  the 
American  army.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Chu  rch 
in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Hovenbergh,  EgooTonkens,  a  Dutch  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  was  ordained  at 
Amsterdam,  April  1,  1743;  and  preached  at  Surinam, 
South  America,  1743^0.  On  his  way  back  from  Suri- 
nam to  Holland  in  1749  he  stopped  at  New  York,  where 
he  would  have  received  a  call  from  the  consistory  but 
for  the  unsatisfactory  ponitiiMi  he  took  concerning  the 
Church  and  ministry  of  New  York.  He  preached  at 
Livingston  Manor  and  Clavcrack,  N.  Y.,  1749-56 ;  and  at 
Rhincbeck  Flats,  1756-64,  when  he  was  suspended,  but 
continue<l  to  preach  until  1767.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref,  Church  in  A  uierica,  s.  v. 

Van  Husen,  Stephen,  a  Baptist  missionar}'  among 
the  Teloogoos,  was  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Dec  5, 1812, 
and  received  his  e<lncation  at  the  Hamilton  Literarv 

• 

and  Theological  Institution,  now  Madison  University. 
He  received  his  appointment  Aug.  23, 18.38.  He  did 
not  reach  the  field  of  his  labors,  Nellore,  until  March  21, 
1840.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  his  work  with  but  little  apparent  fruit,  in  a  section  of 
the  Teloogoo  country  which  has  recently  been  so  won- 
derfully blessed.  It  was  a  time  ftir  seed-sowing;  at  last 
the  great  harvest  has  come.  Mr.  Van  Husen's  health 
broke  down  under  his  arduous  and  often  discouraging 
labors,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  Oct.  1,1845. 
He  died  at  Brattlcborough, Vt.,  Dec.  13, 1854.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Van  Huysen,  IIeumani's,  an  American  minister 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  His  early  literary 
advantages  were  small,  and  he  served  during  the  Revo- 
lution as  an  officer  in  the  American  army.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  sought  to  enter  the  ministrj*.  He  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1793. 
He  preached  at  Helderberg,  Salem,  and  Jerusalem,  N.  Y., 
1794-1825.  He  died  in  1833.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref,  Church  in  A  metiat,  s.  v. 

Vani'ah  (Heb.  Vanyah',  n^31,./aA  is  praise  [Fllrst]; 
Sept.  Ououvia  v,  r.  Ovovavia  and  Ovic^^oid,  Yulg.  Va- 
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nia)f  an  Israelite  of  *Hhe  sons  of  Bani,"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  married  alter  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  36).     B.C.458. 

Vanidre,  Jacquecs,  a  celebrated  French  Jesuit  and 
modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Gausses,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bt^ziers,  Langueduc,  March  9,  1G64.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuits'  college  iu  Bezicrs,  and  joined  the  society 
in  1680.  He  was  afterwards  profesaor  and  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  in  Muutpellier,  Toulouse,  and  Auch.  He 
(lied  at  Toulouse,  Aug.  2*2, 1739.  His  chief  works  are,  a 
volume  of  poetical  Opuscula: — a  Dicfionat'y  of  Poetrif  yin 
Latin : — and  a  Latin  poem  entitled  PrcecUum  liusticum, 
For  others,  see  Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GeMtale^  s.  v. 

Vanini,  Lucilio,  an  Italian  philosopher  bom  at 
Taurisano,  near  Naples,  in  1584.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy, theology,  and  natural  science  at  Kome  and  Padua, 
and  took  huly  orders.  His  mind  was  perverted  by 
reading  Aristotle,  Averroes,  Cardan,  and  Pomponazzi. 
He  travelled  and  preached  his  intidel  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many, England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In 
1017  he  left  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Toulouse,  and  in- 
fused his  impious  notions  into  the  minds  of  his  scholars, 
on  account  of  which  he  was  accused  of  atheism,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  burned  at  the  btake  on  the  dav  the 
sentence  was  given,  Feb.  19, 1619.  He  published,  A  m- 
pkitheatrum  .-fCtenice  ProvidtTitue  (Lyons,  1615) : — De 
Admirandis  NaturcB  ReffincB  Detrque  Mortulium  Area- 
nis  (Paris,  1516).  See  Durand,  La  Vie  ei  Ujs  SeiUimettts 
(ie.  I  J,  Vanini  (Hutterdam,  1717);  Kou»iiclot,  (Kucres  Phi- 
Utsophique^  da  ra;m»  (Paris,  1841) ;  Hocfer,  AWv. /)fu;^. 
GeiieruUff  s.  v. 

Van  Irhoven,  Willem,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Dutch 
divine,  was  born  at  Kessel,  in  North  Brabant,  Nov.  2, 
1698,  He  received  his  early  education  at 'S  Hertogen- 
b«t.*)ch,  first  in  the  Latin  schools,  and  subsequently  at 
I  lie  Athcnieum  of  that  place.  He  then  repaired  to  Ley- 
«l«ii,  where  the  eminent  professors  P.  Bitrman,  J.  Hey- 
m.in,  and  \V.  Senguerd  were  his  instructors  in  the  an- 
ci<'nt  and  Oriental  languages  and  in  phihtsophy.  He 
also  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  study  of  chem- 
isiry  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  He  devoted  sjje- 
ciul  attention  to  philosophy,  in  which  he  attained  great 
proHciency.  In  1720  he  defended  an  essay  De  Jntel- 
Itvtu  Facultate  vere  Activu,  The  year  following  he 
prepared  another  philosophical  essay  in  Latin,  upon 
which  he  was  promoted  to  artium  liheralium  muffister 
€t  philosophioB  doctor.  It  was  his  purpose,  however,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 
He  attended  the  theological  lectures  of  T.  H.  Van  den 
Honert,  F.  Fabricins,  J.  Marck,  and  J.  Wesselius.  In 
1722  he  was  called  to  Ede,  near  Arnheim.  While  dis- 
charging his  ministerial  duties  with  ardor  and  tidclity, 
he  zealously  prosecuted  his  studies.  He  spent  a  part 
of  each  year  in  Leyden  to  avail  himself  of  the  univer- 
sity library.  In  1728  appeared  his  Conjecfanea  Philo- 
Utffico-crificO'theoloffica  in  Psalniorum  Titulos.  This 
work  added  to  his  reputation.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  practical  work  in  Dutch  on  the  A  ssured  Chris- 
itatif  which  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1737 
he  accepted  a  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  This  position  he  held  for  twenty- 
three  years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  great  ben- 
efit to  his  pupils.  In  1740  the  additional  duty  was 
laid  upon  him  of  giving  instruction  in  Church  history. 
During  his  professorate  he  published  but  little.  He 
died  Nov.  18,  1760,  deeply  lamented  at  Utrecht,  as  also 
in  the  world  of  letters.  See  Glasius,  Godgeleerd  Neder- 
landy  ii,  193;  also  Burmanni  Oratio  Funeb.  in  Obitum 
GuUelnU  Irhocii  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1760).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Vaniata  is  a  name  given  by  Baxter  to  the  Anti- 
nomians  (q.  v.)  of  New  England  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vor shown  them  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  (q.  v.),  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 

Vanity  (as  a  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  Gr. 
^arawnut:^  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  Latin  sense 
of  emptiiiessj  and  is  often  applied  to  this  world,  as  tmsat- 


isfactory  (Eccles.  i,  2);  to  lying  (Psa.  iv,  2);  to  iduU 
(Deut.  xxxii,  21);  to  whatever  disappoints  our  bope^ 
(Psa.  Ix,  11).  In  ordinary'  language  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  man  who  wishes  you  to  think  more  highly  of 
him  than  what  he  really  deserves.  Hence  the  vain 
man  flatters  in  order  to  be  flattered ;  is  always  fond  «»f 
praise;  endeavors  to  bribe  others  into  a  good  opinion 
of  himself  by  his  complaisance,  and  sometimes  even  by 
good  ofiicea,  though  often  displayed  with  unnecessary 
ostentation.     See  Pride:. 

Van  Keuren,  Benjamin,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  noiii- 
iater,  graduated  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1824,  and  was  licensed  the  same  year.  He  be- 
came missionary  to  Charleston,  Maplcton,  and  VVesterlmi, 
N.  Y.,  1824;  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  1825-26;  Esopus,  Hurley, 
and  Bloom ingdale,  N.  Y.,  1826-34;  Esopus  and  Bloom- 
ingdale,  1834-36;  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  1836-37;  preached 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1837-56;  and  died  in  186ol 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rtf,  Church  in  America^  a.  v. 

Van  Kleek,  Richard  D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch  i 
minister,  graduated  at  Union  CVillege  in  1822,  and  at 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  wlieu 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
preached  at  Rintaii,  N.  J.,  1826-31 ;  taught  at  Bat^king 
Hidge  (N.  J.)  Academy,  1831-34;  preached  at  Cai>aJ4»- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  1834-35 ;  at  Benie  and  Bearer  Dams,  N.  Y., 
1835-43;  taught  at  Erasmus  Hall,  Fiatbush,  L.  1.,  lH4a- 
60;  in  the  grammar-school,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1860-70; 
and  died  in  1870.  See  Corwin,  Manudl  of  the  Jiff. 
Church  in  A  merica^  s.  v. 

Van  Lie'W,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Reform- 
ed ( Dutch )  Church,  was  bom  near  Ncshanic;  N.  J.. 
Sept.  30,  17^8.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  iu 
1816,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminar^'  in 
1820,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
Brunswick;  preached  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  1820-23;  Presbyterian  Church,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  1824-25;  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Rea«l- 
ington,  N.  J.,  1826-69.  He  died  Oct,  18, 1869.  Daring 
his  ministry  of  forty-nine  years,  about  six  hundred  per- 
sons united  with  the  Church.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Rif,  Church  in  A  merictiy  s.  v. 

Van  Liew,  John  Cannon,  at  flrst  a  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Middlebu»h, 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  After  pursuing  his  classical  stud- 
ies, he  studied  theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  class  of  1827;  was  licen.sed  and 
called  to  the  churches  of  Cat^kill,  Leeds,  and  Ki:»kaiom. 
in  the  Classis  of  Greene,  in  1828,  as  ct>lleagiie  tx)  hi.i 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyckoff;  in  1829  took  sole  chariot' 
of  Leeds  and  Kiskatom;  in  1832  accepted  a  caU  to 
Spotswood,  N.  J.,  where  he  opened  a  classical  scho«»U 
and  conducted  it  successfully  for  several  years  (1834- 
41);  was  subsequently  rector  of  the  Rutgers  GuUej^e 
Grammar-school;  pastor  at  Piffard,  Livingston  Co^ 
N.  Y.  (1845-49) ;  principal  of  the  "  Temple  Hiir  Acad- 
emy at  (ienesee,  Livingston  Co.;  pastor  at  Groveland, 
N.  Y. ;  Stone  Arabia  and  Rphratah,  Montgomery  Ccs 
N.  Y.;  Berne  and  Beaver  Dams  (1856-61);  and  liually 
located  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1861.  Mr. 
Van  Liew  was  a  ^*  man  of  decided  mental  ability,  an 
able  advocate  in  ecclesiastical  trials  and  contro%'er^,  a 
critical  linguist,  and  an  excellent  preacher."  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  300 ;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Rtf.  Church  in  America^  a.  v. 

Vanloo.  Charles  Andr6,  called  the  Caraliert 
Carlo  VatUooy  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Nice  in 
1705.  He  was  first  instructed  by  his  brother  Jean  Ba{>- 
tiste,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  and  st4ulied  under 
Luti;  visited  Paris  in  1723,  where  he  gained  the  fln^i 
prize  for  historical  composition;  went  again  to  Italy  in 
1727,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  roasters  rourt* 
thoroughly,  and  took  the  prize  in  design  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Luke;  went  to  the  court  of  Turin,  where  he 
painted  many  pictures;  returned  to  Paris  in  1734;  was 
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admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1785;  and  was  knighted  by 
LxmU  XV  in  1752,  and  granted  a  liberal  pension  for  life. 
lie  died  in  1765.  His  principal  workst  are,  The  A  pot  he- 
Oifis  ttfSt,  laidortj  in  Kume^--^^^  Francis^  and  St,  Mar- 
thn,  tu  the  same  city : — a  series  uf  subjecUi  from  the  Jeru- 
saletn  of  Taaao,  in  the  royal  palace,  Turin:— 7'A6  ^l/ar- 
t-iiiffe  of  the  Virgm^  in  the  (jlallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  did 
important  service  in  reforming  the  affected  and  gaudy 
aiyle  tiien  prevalent  iu  the  French  school  His  countr>'- 
men  are  extravagant  in  his  praises;  but  he  may  justly 
1m>  compared  with  the  best  of  the  modern  Italian  paiut- 
erit.     ^e  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  riSy  s.  v. 

Vanloo,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  painter,  was 
iMtni  at  Aix  in  1684.  He  was  instructed  bv  his  father, 
and  went  to  Toulon,  where  he  executed  several  works 
for  the  churches;  but  tlie  siege  of  that  place  in  1707 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Aix,  where  he  labored  for 
five  years  for  small  compensation.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Carignan, 
where  he  studied  the  great  masters.  Acquiring  consid- 
erable reputation,  he  executed,  among  otiicr  works,  The 
Scouff^ing  of  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monti- 
cellL  He  next  went  to  Turin,  whure  he  distinguished 
himself  by  paintings  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth.  He  then  went  to  Parin;  lo^t  \\\a  fort- 
une in  the  Missiiwippi  si'heme;  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy ;  aUo  professor  in  1735 ;  went  to  London 
ill  1737;  and  returned  to  Aix  in  174*2,  where  he  died  in 
1746.  Hii*  best  works  at  Paris  are,  The  Kntiy  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem,  in  the  Church  oi  St.  Martin  des  Champs : 
— and  St,  peter  Dflirered  from  Prison,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Van  Meter,  Henry  L.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
nii!«inimry  to  Burmah,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Sept.  21, 1824,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 
li«<;^ical  Institute.  He  was  appointed  by  the  American 
U;ipti.<  Missionary  Union  as  a  missionary  to  Bassein, 
Burmah,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  28, 1848.  He  prooeed- 
e<l,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  to  the  East,  where, 
for  about  twenty-two  years,  with  but  little  intermission, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  sacred  work.  His  health 
failing,  he  rctturiied  to  his  native  ootmtry.  He  had 
bt'eu  at  home  but  a  few  weeks  when  he  died,  at  Mott- 
ville,  near  Skaueateles  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 
(.1.  C.  S.) 

Van  MUdert,  William,  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  was  bom  in  Jjondon  in  1765.  He 
»i  udied  aume  vcars  at  the  Merchant  Tavlors'  School,  and 
tlien  entered  (^leen's  College,  Oxford.  Having  taken 
his  degree,  been  ordained  in  1788,  and  served  some  time 
a^  curate,  and  afterwards  as  incumbent  of  the  living  of 
Bradden,  Northamptonshire  (1795),  he  was  in  1796  pre- 
iwuted  to  the  recttiry  of  St.  Mnry-le-Bow,  Cheapside, 
liiindon.  He  also,  in  process  of  time,  obtained  the  vic- 
arage of  Farroingham,  Kent.  In  1812  he  was  elected 
preacher  of  Lincoln*^  Inn;  in  1813  was  appointed  regins 
pruft^sor  of  divinity  iu  Oxford;  in  1820  was  conse- 
crated bishop  <if  LlandafT;  and  in  1826  was  transferred 
to  Durham.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1836.  Bishop  Van  Mildert 
was  distinguii«hed  for  his  theological  writings,  embrac> 
ing  bis  Botfle  Ijeciures  ( 1802-5  ) : — his  Hampton  f,.ect- 
vres  (1814) :— his  edition  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Water- 
land  : — and  his  Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
i\  as  eminently  genertnis.  See  Church  of  England  Mttg- 
aziw,  i,  21 ;  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brii,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Vannel,  an  old  English  term  for  a  fanon  or  napkin, 
sometimes  worn  round  the  neck  instead  of  the  amice 
(q.  V.) ;  also  used  for  the  amice  itself. 

Vannes,  Cou>'CILop  (Cotidlium  Veneticum),  Vannes 
is  a  seaport  town  of  Franoe,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Morbihan,  on  the  south  coast  of  Brittany,  sixty- 
one  miles  north-west  of  Nantes.  A  council  was  held 
there  in  465  by  St.  Perpetuus,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Toun,  who  presided  over  five  other  bishops,    Paternus 


was  in  thb  council  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Vannes,  and 
sixteen  canons  were  published  (many  of  which  are  the 
same  with  those  of  Tours)  A.D.  461.  The  following  are 
peculiar  to  this  council : 

2.  Excomronnlcntes  tho^e  who  mnrry  again  after  hav- 
\o»  divorced  their  first  wives,  uiilesv  it  was  on  uccouut  of 
adultery. 

7.  Fo'lhids  monks  to  retire  into  solitsry  cells,  except 
they  be  men  of  tried  virtue,  and  upon  coudition  that  ihey 
ki*ep  within  the  preclucis  of  the  abbey  and  uuder  the  al>- 
boi't*  jurisdiction. 

8.  Forbids  abbots  to  hold  many  monasteries  or  cells. 

11.  Prohibits  priests,  deacons,  and  mibdeaconts  who  are 
forbidden  to  murry,  tvom  aliending  marriage  festivals, 
foaHtH,  and  as!>emblie8  at  which  love  songs,  etc.,  are  sung, 
aud  immodest  coiiversalious  held. 

12.  Forbidt<  nil  clerks  to  nttemi  Jewfitb  ferttivali*. 

13.  Excommnulcaies  for  thirty  days  eccleflftsitics  guilty 
of  the  ^iu  of  drunkenness,  aud  enjoiuii  evou  corporal  pun- 
itfbntent. 

14.  Bzcommnnlcntes  for  seven  days  clerks  who,  living 
in  the  city,  abiteut  themselvea  from  matins. 

IR.  OrdepH  that  the  »anie  maimer  of  celebrating  divine 
service  shall  be  observed  ibruughout  the  province  of  Ly- 
ons. 

16.  Excommnnicatea  thope  of  the  cler?T  who  meddle  in 
divluaiiont^,  and  HU|>erttliliou^>ly  pretend  to  foretell  the 
Tuture  by  chance  readings  of  Iloly  Scripture. 

These  regulations  are  addressed  to  Yietorius,  bishop  of 
Maur,  and  Thalassius  of  Angers,  who  were  unable  to  at*- 
tend  the  council.  See  Mansi,  Condi,  iv,  1054. — Laudou, 
Manual  of  Councils,  p.  678. 

Van  Nest,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Christian  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist  of  New  York,  was  bom  near 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  May  8, 1777.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  left  his  father's  house  and  farm  to  dwell  with  his 
brother  in  New  York,  where  his  sul>sequent  long  life 
was  spent.  Carefully  nurtunnl  by  his  believing  par- 
ents, and  converted  at  an  early  age,  he  united  in  the 
communion  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  nearly  sixty  years,  and  for  about  half  a  cen- 
turv  an  active  officer.  Bv  constant  re-election  he  was 
almost  a  permanent  member  of  the  Con.si8tory  and  of 
the  General  Svnod  and  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies 

w 

of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  which  his  commanding  in- 
fluence was  always  quietly  exerted.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business,  and  accumulated  a  large  prop- 
erty, wit  bout  a  stain  upcm  his  good  name,  and  he  used  it 
as  a  faithful  steward  of  the  kingdom  of  (x(m1.  He  was 
noted  for  abounding  liberality  and  for  efficient  services 
in  many  benevolent  institutions.  But  his  chief  sphere 
of  usefulness  was  in  the  Church,  as  a  wise  counsellor  aud 
willing  servant.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Cor- 
poration for  many  years.  As  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, from  1823  until  his  decease,  he  did  much  to  revive, 
sustain,  and  enlarge  that  institution;  and  his  name  is 
perpetuated  in  one  of  its  edifices.  Van  Nest  Hall,  erected 
in  1842  by  the  efforts  of  the  alumni,  and  devoted  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Hist4»ry,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and 
the  Literary  Societies.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
layman  of  that  day  to  endow  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick  by  his  personal  labors  with  Drs.  Lud- 
low, Schoonmaker,  and  Jacob  R.  Hanlenbergh,  as  well 
as  by  his  gilYa.  For  thirty  years  he  was  honorably 
identified  with  the  politics  and  government  of  New  York 
city — acting  with  the  Dcmticratic  party,  and  always 
maintaining  his  Christian  integrity  amid  those  testing 
scenes  of  public  life.  Mr.  Van  Nest  was  of  small  stat- 
ure, with  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  countenance  and 
entirely  unobtrusive  manner.  His  will  was  strong;  he 
pos.se8sed  great  executive  ability,  prudence,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  kindness  of  heart.  His  piety  was 
intelligent,  scriptural,  and  uniformly  earnest  and  out^ 
spoken,  lie  was  a  roan  of  prayer,  '^  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  His  home  was  the  abode  of  a  prince- 
ly hospitality,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  one  of 
the  few  remaining  landmarks  of  the  wealth  and  liberal* 
ity  of  a  generation  that  has  passed  away.  Affiictiona 
and  age  mellowed  his  Christian  character  during  the 
later  and  quiet  years  of  his  once  busy  life;  and  he 
"  came  to  bia  grave  iu  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
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Cometh  in  in  its  season."    He  dtetl  Sept.  14, 1864.    See 
A  Memoricdfor  kit  Family  (1864).     (VV.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Nest,  Pet6r,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem  township,  Huntingdon  Co.,N.tT., 
Aug.  5,  1759.  In  1771  he  went  to  reside  in  Pbiladel> 
phia,  Pa.  Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  that  city  he 
was  powerfully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin ;  it  was  not, 
however,  until  1788  that  he  was  led  to  see  himself  as  he 
really  was.  Bein^^  in  Bristol,  England,  he  went  to  hear 
Thomas  Warwick,  a  Weslcyan  preacher,  whose  discourses 
were  so  pungent,  and  seemed  so  personal  to  him,  that 
his  conscience  was  profoundly  awakened.  He  at  once 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  acquired  the  friend- 
ship of  John  Wesley.  Henry  Moore,  the  biographer 
of  Wesley,  commissioned  hitn  as  a  local  preacher  in 
1794.  In  1796  he  returned  to  America,  aud  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  the  same 
year,  and  appointed  to  Salem  Circuit,  in  New  Jersey, 
but  did  not  travel  it.  The  next  year  (1797)  he  was 
again  received,  and  sent  to  Middletown  Circuit,  Conn. 
His  subsequent  appointments  were  as  follows:  in  1798. 
to  Croton  Circuit,  where  he  spent  three  months,  and 
was  then  sent  to  Middletown  again ;  in  1799,  to  Whiting- 
ham,  to  form  a  new  circuit ;  in  1800,  to  Fletcher  (for- 
merly Essex);  in  1801,  to  New  London;  in  1802,  to 
Bay  Quinta,  Upper  Canada;  in  1803,  to  Niagara;  in 
1804,  to  Burlington,  N.J.;  in  1805,  to  Elizabethtown 
Circuit;  in  1806,  to  Somerset,  Md. :  in  1807,  to  Holland 
Purchase  as  missionary;  from  1808  to  1809,  to  Cayuga 
District;  in  1810,  to  Gloucester  Circuit,  N.J. ;  from  1810 
to  1814,  to  East  Jersey  District;  in  1815,  to  Salem  Cir- 
cuit; in  1816,  to  Freehold;  in  1817,  to  Bergen;  in  1818, 
to  Gloucester;  from  1819  to  1820,  as  supernumerary; 
and  in  1821,  taking  a  superannuated  relation,  he  resided 
in  Pcmberton,  N.  J.,  until  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1850.  Mr. 
Van  Nest  was  revered  as  a  veteran  throughout  the 
Church.  In  all  his  appointments  he  did  brave  service, 
and  his  labors  in  New  England,  Canada,  Western  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  were  instrumental  in  the  rescue 
of  hundreds  of  souls.  From  the  time  that  he  ceased  to 
be  effective  until  his  death— a  period  of  about  thirty-one 
years — he  had  his  home  at  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
was  eminently  useful  and  highly  respected  and  ven- 
erated. He  watched  over  the  Church  in  that  place 
with  exemplary  fidelity  to  the  last.  When  he  was  in 
his  ninety-second  year,  he  was  often  seen,  with  staff  in 
hand,  going  about  from  house  to  house,  and  inquiring 
with  great  interest  in  respect  to  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates.  His  death  was  not 
only  peaceful,  but  triumphant.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences^  iv,  668 ;  Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  merican 
Pulpit,  vii,  276 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E.  Churchy  iii, 
433;  iv,  17,63,267.     (J.L.S.) 

Van  Nest,  Rynier,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  North  Branch,  \.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1739. 
He  studied  privately,  and  was  licensed  in  1773.  He 
was  pastor  at  Shawangunk  and  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  from 
1774  to  1778;  married  Catharine  (Hagar),  widow  of 
Kev.  J.  M.  Goetschius,  of  Schoharie,  Feb.  24,  1776 ;  was 
pastor  at  Shawangunk  and  Montgomery  from  1778 
to  1785;  supplied  Middleburgh  from  1774  to  1780; 
Schoharie  from  1780  to  1785;  was  pastor  at  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Success,  L.  I.,  from  1785  to 
1797,  and  at  Schoharie  from  1797  to  1803.  He  died  at 
Keadington,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1818.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  kef  Church  in  Atnoicai  s.  v. 

Vanni,  Cavalier  FrancOBCO,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Sienna  probably  in  1565.  He  re- 
ceived some  instruction  from  his  father  and  afterwards 
from  his  stepfather,  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went 
to  Bologna  and  studied  under  Passarotti.  When  about 
sixteen  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
(■iovanni  de'  Vecchi,  where  he  chose  for  his  model  the 
works  of  Federigo  Boroccio.  On  leaving  Rome,  he 
travelled  through  Lombanly,  and  on  returning  to  Sien- 
na executed  several  works  for  the  churches  and  con- 


vents. He  was  then  invited  to  return  to  Romev  where 
he  was  commissioned  by  Clement  VIII  to  paint  the 
picture  of  8t,  Peter  Rebuking  Simon  Magus.  This  work 
still  remains  on  a  marble  slab  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  and 
is  an  object  of  admiration.  His  labors  so  pleaaed  the 
|X>pe  that  he  ma<le  him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 
His  principal  works  at  Rome  are,  St.  Michael  Vanquish- 
ing  the  Rebel  A  ngeisj  in  the  Church  of  San  Grc^trio : — 
a  Pieta,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Valicella : — and 
The  Assumption,  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miran- 
da. But  his  best  works  are  to  be  found  at  Sienna,  aini»ng 
which  are  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine: — the  Afadtm- 
na :  — and  St.  Raymond  Walking  on  the  Sea.  He  al«o  exe> 
cuted  a  few  correct  and  spirited  etchings  from  his  own 
designs,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at  Sienna 
in  1610.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  &  v. 

Vanni,  Cavalier  Michael  Angelo,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  17th  centur}*,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
cavalier  Francesco  Vanni,  bv  whom  he  was  instructed 
in  the  art.  His  fame  rests  chiefly,  however,  upon  his 
invention  of  a  new  process  of  staining  marble  in  imita- 
tion of  mosaic.  There  are  some  of  his  paintings  in  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Sienna,  but  they  are  much  in- 
ferior to  the  best  productions  of  his  father.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vanni,  Cavalier  Raffaelle,  an  Italian  painter, 
second  son  of  Francesco  Vanni,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in 
1596.  He  studied  with  his  father,  who  died  when  Kaf- 
faelle  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied 
at  Rome,  where  he  made  such  progress  as  to  rival  his 
father.  Among  his  finest  works  are  the  Kirlh  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Rome :— the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  at 
Pisa : — and  the  Procession  of  our  Saviour  to  Calrary^ 
at  Sienna.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadrmv 
of  Su  Luke  in  1655,  and  was  honored  with  knightbuoiL 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Van  Nien^enhayaen,  Wilhelmus,  a  minis^trr 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  aiul  etiu- 
cated  in  Holland,  and  called  thence,  in  1671.  to  the  Col- 
legiate Church  in  New  York.  He  removed  to  Brenkke- 
len  (Brooklyn)  in  1676,  but  continued  to  officiate  fre- 
quently in  New  York.  He  was  a  relative  and  predeces- 
sor of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Henry  Selyns.  When  gov- 
ernor Andros  forced  Nicholas  Van  Kanalaer  upon  the 
Church  at  Albany  as  colleague  to  Gideon  Schaats,  in 
1675,  Van  Niewenhuysen  was  sent  from  New  York  to 
assist  the  aged  pastor  in  resisting  the  usurpation  of  the 
civil  power.  His  ministry  in  New  York  was  peaoefid 
and  prosperous ;  and  there  is  good  evidence  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  his 
controversy  with  Andros  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Church,  that  he  was  a  learned,  able,  faithful,  and  judi- 
cious minister  of  the  Gospel.  Little  more  is  known  of 
him.  He  died  in  1682.  He  was  of  theCoccelan  school 
in  exegesis.  See  Murphy,  A  nthology  of  AVir  Nether- 
lands, p.  179;  Documentary  History  of  Nett  York,  iii, 
872-875;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  mer- 
ica,9.v.     (W.J.RT.) 

Van  Nostrand,  Aaron,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clerg^'man,  died  at  Painesville,  O.,  of  camp  fever,  Feb. 
27,  1863,  aged  thirty-two  years.  He  was  chaplain  ol* 
the  105th  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  rector  of  St.  James*s  Church  in  Paiiu>^- 
ville,  which  position  he  had  held  for  nearly  three  yean». 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  rector  of  St.  John*s  ('hurih. 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  See  A  merictm 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  April.  1863,  p.']  52. 

Van  Nostrand,  Albert,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  about  17.58. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  sticiety  in  1785.  at  Seringtoii, 
and  soon  after war<ls  began  preaching,  which  he  contin- 
ued, with  the  approval  of  the  Church,  until  his  death, 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1796.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1797,  p.  73; 
Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  u,  63. 
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Vannnys,  James  Harvky,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, waa  born  in  Franklin,  Ind^  Dec.  18,  1831.  He  was 
educated  in  Hanover  G«>llege ;  graduated  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1861 ;  was  licensed 
by  the  Donefral  Presbytery,  and  went  West ;  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Rock  River  Presbytery  in  1868  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Andover,  111.  He  subsequently 
preached  at  Wilton  Station  and  Sugar  Creek,  la.  He 
«iied  Nov.  25, 1866.  He  was  a  warm-hearted  Christian, 
and  an  earnest  and  very  acceptable  preacher.  See  Wil- 
aou,  Preib,  llisU  Almamic,  1867,  p.  213. 

Van  OUnda,  Douw,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Charleston,  N.  Y.,  in  1800.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1824.  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  missionary 
to  Johnstown,  Mayfield,  and  Union,  N.  Y.,  in  1825; 
Palatine  from  1825  to  1827;  Mapletown,  Spraker*s 
Basin,  and  Canajoharie  from  1827  to  1831 ;  New  Paltz 
from  '1832  to  1844;  and  Caughnawaga  from  1844  to 
1858.  He  died  in  1858.  He  was  large  of  stature,  com- 
manding in  appearance,  an  edifying  and  instructive 
preacher,  and  of  great  executive  ability.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  R*f.  Church  in  America,  8.V.;  Wilson, 
PreA,  Hist,  Almamie,  1860,  p.  204. 

Van  Pelt,  Peter  I.,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  roin- 
ifiter,  was  bom  at  Bushwick,  I>.  I.,  May  27,  1778.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1799,  and  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston.  He  received 
license  to  preach  in  1801,  and  began  his  ministry  on 
Staten  Island  in  1802,  where  he  continued  until  1835; 
was  pastor  at  Furdham,  N.  Y.,  from  1836  to  1847;  al^o 
chaplain  in  the  war  from  1812  to  1814.  He  died  in  New 
York,  Jan.  20,  1861.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and 
orations  delivered  on  important  public  occasions.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Raalte,  Albbrtus  C,  D.D.,  a  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  bora  at  Waarneperveen,  Overys- 
sol,  Holland,  Oct,  17,  1811.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyilen  in  1831,  and  at  the  Leyden  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1834;  was  examined  in  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Hague  in  May,  1835 ;  ordained  for  general 
aervice  in  Amsterdam  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Sep- 
arated or  Free  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands, 
March  4, 1836;  was  missionary  to  Genemuiden,  then  to 
Omroer  (  O very ssel),  from  1^6  to  1844;  to  Araheim 
(Guelderland)  from  1844  to  1846,  when  he  came  to 
America;  pastor  at  Holland,  Mich.,  from  1851  to  1867; 
miflAionaryforthe  emigration  field,  Amelia  Court-house, 
Va.,  from  1869  to  1870;  and  president  of  the  council  of 
Hope  Odlege  from  1870  to  1874.  He  died  Nov.  7, 1876. 
See  Corwin,  ManucU  of  the  Jief,  Church  in  i4mmccf,  s.  v. 

Van  Ranslaer  (or  Renalaer),  Nicholas,  was 
ordainnl  as  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Earle,  bishop  of  Sarum.  and 
as  a  presbyter  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  was  chaplain 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  States-General  at  London ; 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Westminster;  and 
lecturer  at  St.  Margarets,  Loathbury,  London.  He 
came  to  America  in  1675,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  duke  of  York  to  governor  Andros,  with  a 
view  to  a  living  in  one  of  the  Dutch  churches  of  the 
colony;  and  also  laid  claim  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck.  The  governor  assigned  him  to  the  Dutch  Church 
ia  Albany,  against  the  protests  of  their  minister,  (lideon 
Scbaata,  and  the  people.  They  denied  both  the  valid- 
iiyof  his  ordination,  which  was  not  a  tenable  objection, 
and  the  right  of  the  English  governor  to  intrude  him 
upon  an  unwilling  Church  and  congregation.  A  bitter 
contest  and  trial  at  law  followed.  Dominie  Van  Niew- 
onhnysen,  of  New  York,  was  sent  to  aid  in  the  contro- 
vert. Van  Ranslaer,  however,  continued  to  officiate 
for  about  one  year.  For  a  short  time  he  was  imprison- 
ed for  utterances  in  bis  pulpit,  for  which  Jacob  Leisler 
(afterwards  governor)  and  Jacob  Milborne  brought 
charges  against  him.  This  litigation  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  his  oppoaers,  and  in  the  reconciliation  of  Schaats 
and  Van  Ranslaer.    The  latter  died  soon  aflcr,  and  thus 


ended  the  disturbances  of  Church  and  State  produce<l 
by  his  coming.  He  was  suspected  as  a  papist  in  dis- 
guise. His  widow,  nee  Alida  Schuyler,  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  Robert  Livingston.  See  Documentary 
Hist.  N,  r.  p.  872-879.  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  A  m/ericOj  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  RenBselaer,  Cortlaudt,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  son  of  general  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer, was  bora  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 1808.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830 ;  but  studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminar}',  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1834,  and  ordained  in  1835  bv  West  Hanover  Presbv- 
ter\',  Va.  He  organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  was  installed  its  pastor  by 
Philadelphia  Second  Presbytery  in  1837.  He  became 
corres})onding  secretary  of  the  n4»ani  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  1846  until  his  death, 
July  24, 1860.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  established  in  1848 
The  Presbyterian  Treasury,  a  quarto  publication,  issued 
monthly.  This  journal  was  quite  popular,  but  owing 
to  the  earaest  solicitation  of  other  parties,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  it  gave  place  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Rec 
ord,  edited  by  all  the  secretaries  of  the  Boanls  of  the 
Church.  He,  however,  issued,  in  January,  1851,  the  tin^t 
annual  volume,  entitled  The  Home,  School,  and  Church, 
a  thick  octavo  pamphlet.  In  1851  he  also  issued  the 
first  number  of  The  Presitytei-ian  Magazine ;  and  it  was 
thus  that,  by  means  of  all  these,  the  mind  of  the  Church 
became  enlightened  upon  tlie  subject  of  education.  Af- 
ter his  death  appeared  a  selection  from  his  published 
writings,  under  the  title  of  Misctllaneous  Sermons,  Es- 
says, and  Addresses,  edited  by  his  son.  C.  Van  Rensse- 
laer (Phila.  1861, 8vo).  "  They  bear  the  impress  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  and  illustrate  his  various  reading,  his 
manly  independence,  his  genuine  patriotism,  and  his  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer."^  His  critical  reviews  were  discriminating, 
searching,  and  free  from  partiality,  eminently  readable, 
and  wholly  trustworthy.  See  VVilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  I- 
manac,  1861,  p.  107;  AUibone,  Diet,  o/  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A uthors,  8.  v.;  North  A  mer.  Rev,  July,  1861,  p.  286 ;  Me- 
moirs  of  S,  Grellet  (Phila.  1860),  ii',  486,  note;  Acfccf. 
Mag,  of  For,  Lit,  Dec  1860.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Van  Rensselaer,  Hon.  Stephen,  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  general  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  patroon 
of  the  manor  of  Rcnsselaerwyck,  and  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian, was  born  in  New  York  city  Nov.  1, 1764,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1782.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1795,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  was  lieutenant-goveraor  and  president 
of  the  Senate  of  his  native  state.  He  held  this  office 
six  years.  From  1800  to  1820  he  was  often  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  and  also  sat  in  two  Constitutional  con- 
ventions. He  was  elected  to  Congrera  in  1822;  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  fourteen 
years  before  his  death ;  and  was  chancellor  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  at  his  de- 
cease. In  1787  he  began  his  military  career,  and  was  a 
major-general  of  Volunteers,  commanding  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  during  the  War  of  1812-15  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  honorably  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Queenstown.  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  1825.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816,  and 
was  always  foremost  with  its  illustrious  founders  and 
friends.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of 
which  he  was  ^a  buraing  and  a  shining  light,'*  he  held 
many  positions  of  great  prominence  and  usefulness. 
With  perhaps  one  exception,  he  was  the  most  wealthy 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  he  dispensed  his  money 
with  a  munificence  that  was  worthv  of  his  ancient 
patrimony,  which  embraced  a  territory  of  twenty-four 
miles  square,  having  Albany  as  its  centre.  From  this 
inheritance  he  was  called  the  patroon,  a  title  now  extinct 
by  law  with  **  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  for  gcner- 
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Utions  past  the  only  hereditary  title  known  among  us.*' 
His  private  influence  was  imnaense.  He  so  administer- 
ed his  vast  estates  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  ten- 
ants and  of  the  whole  community  in  his  guileless  wis- 
dom and  unsnliied  and  unselAsh  integrity.  His  chari- 
ties were  contintially  flowing  out  with  discriminating 
kindness  and  bountiCul  benevolence,  yet  silent  and  untM- 
teiitatious.  As  an  elder  in  the  Church  at  Albany,  and 
a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  his  denomina- 
tion, he  bore  his  full  share  of  labors,  responsibility,  and 
liberality.  But  he  was  not  a  sectarian;  he  belonged  to 
the  city  of  (iod.  The  manor-house  at  Albanv  was  not- 
ed  for  bis  princely  hospitality  and  Christian  influences. 
"  The  guest  who  crossed  that  threshold  forgot  that  he 
was  a  stranger;  and,  though  ix>or,  amid  all  the  appli- 
ances of  uncounted  wealth,  felt  only  that  he  was  at. 
httme."  His  piety  was  radiant  with  goodness  and  with 
the  beauty  of  a  h<ily  life.  He  died  suddenly,  at  home, 
Jan.  26, 1839.  '*  In  the  midst  of  his  affectionate  chil- 
dren and  near  his  devoted  wife,  within  the  hall  where 
the  servant  of  God  and  the  friend  of  man  ever  found  an 
unfeigned  welcome,  his  venerable  head  fell  upon  his 
iMisom.  He  was  asleep  in  Jesus."  His  portrait,  admira- 
bly taken  in  old  age,  adorns  the  hall  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  His  memory 
is  an  inspiration  for  the  lovers  of  the  country  and  the 
Cluirch  of  (iod.  See  Bcihune,  Commenwratice  Htniion  ; 
Kogcrs,  Historical  Discourte,     (\V.  J.  R  T.) 

Van  Santvoord,  Coumslius,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1697,  «nd  studied  in 
the  Universitv  of  Levden  under  the  celebrated  Prof. 
John  Marck,  author  of  the  MedulUi  TheoUigia,  He  em- 
igrated to  America  in  1718.  He  was  first  settled  on 
Staten  Island,  over  the  Dutch  and  French  Huguenot 
churches,  to  which  he  preached  in  both  languages  from 
1718  to  1742;  also  for  two  years  (1780  to  1732)  at  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.  In  1742  he  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
and,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  died  in  1762.  His 
descendants  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  are  still 
represented  in  the  ministerial  ranks  of  their  ancient  de- 
nomination. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen  of  Raritan,  and  was  his  advocate  and  de- 
fender in  all  his  trials.  In  his  behalf  he  published  a 
small  volume,  A  IHttloffue  between  Consideraru  and  Can' 
diduB.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  his  revered  precep- 
tor John  Marck,  and  translated  his  CommerUary  on  the 
Book  o/*/?«'rf/<i^to/i,  accompanied  by  a  learned  disserta- 
tion of  his  own,  advocating  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  It  was 
published  in  Holland,  with  the  high  commendation  of 
Prof.  Wesselius.  He  was  parah'zed  some  time  before 
his  decease,  but  continued  to  preach  until  he  was  called 
to  his  everlasting  rest.  See  Brownlee,  Hist.  Disc,  on 
Staten  JsUuid ;  Taylor,  A  miaU  of  Clossis  of  Bergen ; 
Spraguv,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  vol.  ix;  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  Anterica^  s.  v. 
(\V.  J.  K,  T.) 

Van  Scbie,  Cornkliur,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1703:  preached  at  Poughkeepsie  and 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  1731  to  1738 ;  Albany,  1738  to  1744 ;  su|)- 
plied  Claverack,  1732  to  1743;  and  died  Aug.  15,  1744. 
See  Ci'rwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  AmeiHca^ 
a.  v. 

Van  Schoick,  Joiix,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  in  1787. 
He  was  converted  in  November,  1808;  admitted  on  trial 
at  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1810;  and  8<frved  at 
the  following  appointments:  Asbury  Circuit,  1810;  Dau- 
phin, 1811;  Morris,  1812;  Trentoni  1813  and  1814;  and 
Burlington  in  1815,  wiiere  he  died  in  1816.  Mr.  Van 
Schoick  was  exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  and  was 
an  acceptable  and  a  successful  preacher.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences^  1817,  p.  293. 

Van  Sindexin,  Ulpiandb,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  bom  in  Holland,  and  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca^  being  colled  in  the  place  of  Vinccntiut  Antonides,  in 


1746,  to  preach  at  Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Bush  wick,  New 
Utrecht,  Flatbush,  and  Gravesend,  where  he  roinbtered 
until  1784,  and  then  resigned.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
pastorate  be  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Johannes  Amn- 
dens,  a  former  pastor  and  troublesome  spirit,  by  ofliciat- 
ing  at  a  marriage  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  quar- 
rel occasioned  considerable  tn)uble,  but  was  after.vards 
ftirgotten.  He  died  Oct.  1, 1803.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Stavoren,  ABitAiiAM,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Delaware  in  1828 ;  graduated  at  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  III.,  in  1851;  studied  theology  in 
Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  O.;  was  Uceiiacd  by 
Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  1856;  and  ordained  by  Schuy- 
ler Presbytery  as  |)astor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Warsaw,  111.,  in  1857.  Here  he  labored  about  a  year, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Montrose,  la^ 
where  he  labored  eamestlv  and  faithfully  until  hi? 
death,  April  22,  I860.  "  A  good  writer,  and  an  earnest 
and  useful  preacher."  See  WUaon^Pre^I/ist.  Alma- 
fMC,1862,p.  198. 

Vausyckle,  Reuben,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  November,  1822.  He  was  converted 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  began  exhorting  immediately, 
and  in  1843  united  with  the  New  Jersey  Conference  and 
was  appointed  to  Newton  Circuit.  He  was  sent  in  1844 
to  New  Prospect ;  in  1845,  to  Stanhope:  in  1846,  to  Bar- 
ry ville;  and  in  1847  and  1848,  to  Sandyston.  Mr.  Vau- 
syckle superannuated  in  1849;  in  1862  was  made  cba[»- 
lain  of  the  United  States  Hospital  at  Fortress  MonnM^. 
Ya.;  in  1863  was  again  put  on  the  effective  liht,  and 
thus  continued  until  his  retirement,  in  1865,  to  S|)ana. 
where  he  died,  March  4, 1867.  Mr.  Vansyckle  was  sin- 
cere, original,  interesting,  zealous,  and  successfid.  See 
Minutes  ofAtmual  Conferences,  1867,  p.  89. 

Van  TH,  Soix>mom,  a  learned  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  Dec.  26, 1644,  at  Weesp,  near  Amsterdam,  of  a  fam- 
ily originally  from  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  studicti  at 
Alkmaar  and  the  University  of  Utrecht;  but  an  im{)ed- 
iment  in  his  speech  induced  him  to  change  from  theol- 
ogy to  medicine.  Under  the  advice  of  Burman,  how- 
ever, he  resumed  the  study  of  theology  at  Leyden  (1664), 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cocceius,and  adopt- 
ed the  views  of  that  theologian.  In  1666  he  became 
pastor  of  a  village  in  North  Holland,  and  for  ten  yean 
devotetl  himself  to  Oriental  languages,  metaphysics,  and 
theology.  In  1682  he  was  called  to  Dort  as  pastor,  and 
in  1684  he  added  to  his  duties  those  of  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  sacred  philology.  In  August,  1702,  he  ex- 
changed this  position  for  that  of  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden.  He  was  long  afflicted  with  gout,  and  died  at 
Leyden,  Oct.  31, 1713.  Van  Til  was  of  an  affable  dispo- 
sition, and  formed  a  large  literary  and  social  circle  of 
acquaintances.  He  wrote  much  in  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what harsh  style,  chiefly  on  scriptural  interpretation, 
including  comments  on  the  Psalms,  ^lalachi,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 
"Til." 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Daniri^  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Manheim,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,Jan.8, 
1805 ;  went  to  school  at  Hartwick  Academy,  Otsego 
C4).,  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Union  Gdlege,  N.  Y.;  studied 
theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  was  licen^icd 
by  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  rfan.  21,  1827,  and  ordained 
b'v  the  Oneida  Presbvterv,  Julv  13, 1831 .  His  ministry 
of  thirty-six  3'ear8  was  devoted  to  labors  in  the  clma-n* 
es  at  Kvans's  MiUs,  Richtield  Springs,  Mexico,  Tabeig, 
Exeter,  and  Springfield— all  in  New  York.  He  died  Nov. 
24, 1864.  As  a  theologian  be  was  thoroughly  read,  sys- 
tematic, and  able ;  as  a  preacher  he  was  faithful,  direct, 
and  dear.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  AlutuHOC,  IW^  Ih 
230. 

Van  Vechten,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  C«i»- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  in  1788.  He  graduate<l  at  Union  Collogc  in 
1809;  at  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seaiuxn* 
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in  1813,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 
ill  1814,  when  he  waa  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  was  pastor  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  from 
1815  to  1849,  when  he  removed  to  ^^Ibany,  and  employed 
his  time  in  preaching  in  the  city  and  surrounding  coun> 
try,  and  in  literary  work.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Au- 
burn, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  among 
his  children.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1871.  He  published 
Memoirs  of  John  M.  Miumn,  D»D.y  S,T,P^  with  Portioru 
ofhia  Correspondence  (1856).  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
fke  Ref,  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Veen.    Sec  Venius. 

Van  Viane  (or  Vian),  Francis,  a  Flemish  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Brussels,  Oct.  8, 1615.  He  studied 
at  the  papal  college  of  Louvain ;  was  made  director  of 
the  seminary  at  Mechlin,  minister  at  Brussels,  and  pres- 
ident of  his  alma  mater  at  Louvain ;  but  at  length  re- 
signed the  last-named  office.  In  1677  he  went  to  Rome 
on  a  theological  errand.  lie  died  at  Louvain,  Sept.  5, 
1693.     See  Biographie  UiiiverseUe^  s.  v. 

Van  Viane,  Matthew,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
also  a  theologian,  a  laborious  private  student,  die<l  at 
Louvain  in  the  papal  college,  Nov.  16, 1663,  aged  forty 
years. 

Vanvitelli,  Luioi,  an  Italian  architect,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  1700.  He  first  siu<lied  painting,  but  after- 
wards gave  himself  to  architecture.  He  designed  sev- 
eral churches  in  Urbino,  and  many  other  religious  edi- 
fices in  Rome  and  Naples.  His  principal  buildings  are 
the  Angustinian  convent  at  Rome,  and  the  palace  of 
Caserta,  near  Naples.  He  died  in  Naples,  March  1, 1773. 
See  Vanvitelli,  Fi/a  di  Luiyi  VanviteUi  (Naples,  1823). 

Van  Vleck,  John,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
was  bom  at  Shawangunk,  N.  Y.,  in  18*28;  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1852,  and  at  the  Theol(^ical  Semi- 
nary in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1855.  Immediately  he 
became  principal  of  Holland  Academy,  which  in  1866 
was  incorporated  as  **  Hope  College."  It  is  located  at 
Holland,  Mich.,  and  was  begun  as  a  parochial  and  civil 
school  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  large  colony  of  Hol- 
landers which  settled  on  Black  Lake  in  1847-48,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  .\.  C.  Van  Raalte,  D.D.  As  a 
missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  Van  Vleck  was 
the  first  to  preach  in  English  in  the  colony,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Second  Reformed 
Church  in  that  city.  In  1859  he  became  principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  and  in  1862  assumed 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  churches  of  Middleport  and 
Wawarsing,  in  Orange  Co.  He  died  March  15,  1865, 
of  consumption,  which  had  been  long  preying  upon  his 
constitution.  He  was  amiable,  greatly  beloved,  thor- 
oughly trusted,  conscientious,  spiritually  minded,  a  true 
scholar,  and  a  Christian  of  exemplary  character  and 
high  attainments  in  the  divine  life.  He  was  a  superior 
chusical  scholar  and  teacher.  In  the  sacred  languages, 
especially  in  Hebrew,  he  was  not  only  a  hard  student, 
but  an  accoropli8lie<i  exegetical  writer  and  instructor. 
He  prepared  a  valuable  critical  work  on  Gethsenianef 
and  another  was  far  advanced  upon  the  Srmff  of  Solo- 
mon at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  them  for  publication.  See  Corwin,  Maimal 
of  the  Ref,  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Vleck,  Paulna,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, whose  relation  to  that  body  was  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. The  first  account  we  have  of  him,  he  was  a  school- 
roaster  and  precentor  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1702,  and 
preaching  occasionally,  from  which,  on  complaint,  he 
vras  made  to  desist.  He  was  ordained  by  Bernardus 
Freeman  in  1709  as  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  troops  then 
proceeding  to  Canada.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Low  Dutch 
Church  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  1710-12.  He 
was  accused  of  bigamy  in  1712,  and  left  the  country  in 
1715.    See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  R^.  Church  in  A  mer- 

Van  Vlierden,  Peter,  a  Dutch  minuter  of  the 


Reformed  Church,  was  born  about  1787,  and  educated 
at  the  Universitv  of  Levden.  He  was  the  last  minister 
who  came  from  Holland  to  America  until  the  immigra- 
tion in  1848.  He  came,  however,  by  way  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  had  been  settled  for  a  time  at  St.  Croix, 
leaving  there  in  1792.  He  preached  at  Caatsban,  N.  Y., 
1794-1804,  when  he  was  suspended,  but  restored  again 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1821.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  menca,  s.  v, ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  20. 

Van  Voorhis,  Stephen,  an  American  minister  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  and  licenseil  by  the 
General  Meeting  of  ministers  and  eiders  in  1772;  was 
pastorat  Poughkeepsie,N.Y.,  1773-76;  supplv  at  Dover, 
•N.  J.,  1774;  pastor  at  Rhinebeck  Flats,  N.Y*.,  1776-84; 
Philipsburgh,  Tarr}'town,  and  Cortlandville,  1785-88; 
Kingston  and  Assunpink,  N.  J.  (Presbyterian),  1788-96. 
He  dieil  Nov.  23, 1796.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rff. 
'Church  in  A  nierica,  s.  v. 

Van  Vranken,  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  in 
1762  at  Schenectady;  pursued  his  studies  for  the  miii- 
istrv  with  Dr.  Theodoric  Romevn  and  Dr.  John  H.Liv- 
ingston;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1790  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformeil  Dutch  Churches.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  pastoral  work,  he  was  principal  of  the  Academy 
in  Schenectady,  which  was  the  germ  of  Union  College. 
After  six  years  of  successful  teaching  in  this  flourishing 
institution,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  churches 
of  Fishkill,  Hopewell,  and  New  Hackensack,  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  he  spent  his  whole  ministry  (1791- 
1804),  refusing  all  invitations  to  settle  elsewhere,  and 
^'serving  his  generation. by  the  will  of  God"  until  he 
was  suddenlv  called  from  his  labors  to  his  rew^ard,  Mav 
20,  1804.  His  people  were  waiting  his  appearance  in 
church  as  usual  on  a  Sabbath  morning  when  tidings 
came  of  his  death,  of  a  rapid  and  violent  inflammatory 
disease.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  learned,  eloquent^ 
fervid,  evangelical  preacher,  whose  labors  were  blessed 
with  large  additions  to  his  churches,  and  with  the  con- 
stantly growing  affection  of  his  devoted  people.  His 
literary  and  theological  attainments  were  of  a  high  or- 
der. As  a  pastor  he  knew  his  people  thoroughly,  and 
adapted  himself  to  their  spiritual  wants  with  native 
tact  and  spiritual  advantage.  On  communitm  occasions, 
after  the  old  Dutch  custom,  he  gave  the  bread  personally 
to  each  communicant,  and  addressed  them  one  by  one, 
in  Dutch  or  English,  as  be  chose,  with  comft^rting 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  some  })ointed  sentence  fitted 
to  each  case.  He  was  full  of  genuine  humor,  but  main- 
tained his  dignity,  while  giving  gentle  play  to  his  fund 
of  anecdote  and  mirthful  wit.  He  excelled  in  conversa- 
tional talent.  His  manners  were  engaging,  his  personal 
appearance  very  fine  and  prepossessing,  and  his  social 
qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  See 
Kip,  Uisto7'ical  Discourse;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rff, 
Church  in  A  nierica^  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Vranken,  Samuel  A.,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Reformed  (Dutch)  minister,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
bom  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1792.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  New  York  as  a  merchant's  clerk, 
but,  having  become  pious,  he  decided  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  Graduating  from  Union  College  in  1815,  he 
then  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  in  New  Bruns- 
wick under  Dr.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1817.  He  first  settled  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
at  Middletown  and  Freehold,  1818-26;  and  in  Freehold 
alone  from  1826  to  1834.  His  ministry  of  seventeen 
years  in  that  county  was  eminently  successful,  and  re- 
sulted in  friendships  and  blessings  that  have  long  sur- 
vived his  pastorate.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  labored  with 
great  usefulness  until  1837,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jacob 
Brodhead  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Broome  Street, 
New  York.   After  four  years  of  service  in  that  important 
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metropolitan  charge,  he  was  elected  in  1841,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and  polemic  theol- 
ogy in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Bnniswick. 
He  was  also  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  Rutgers  College 
professor  of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  relipon  and 
of  logic  in  that  institution.  Both  of  these  offices  he 
held  until  his  decease,  in  1861 — a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  published, during  his  ministry  in  New  Y'ork, 
two  valuable  discussions.  One  is  a  sermon  entitled  So' 
cmkinum  tSubvernce  of  Christianity  ,•  a  compact,  learned, 
eloquent,  and  popular  presentation  of  the  scriptural  ar- 
gument for  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  (1841).  The  other 
is  entitled  Whose  ChUditn  are  Kntitled  to  Huptism  f  In 
it  he  gives  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  different  sides  of 
this  vexed  question,  and  advocates  with  great  ingenu- 
ity and  power  his  own  doctrine  that  all  the  children  of. 
parents  who  are  themselves  baptized  are  born  in  cove- 
nant relations,  and  are  therefore,  ipso  fado^  entitled  to 
baptism.  This  work  occasioned  a  prolonged  and  able 
discussion  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Van  Vechten  and 
the  author,  which  was  published  in  the  Christian  Inielli- 
r/encer.  He  was  not  fond  of  appearing  in  print,  although 
his  occasional  newspaper  articles,  and  the  little  works 
above  referred  to,  gave  good  proofs  of  an  ability  which 
might  have  been  profitably  cultivated.  His  general 
scholarship  was  good.  He  possessed  a  great  fund  of 
information  upon  almost  all  subjects  of  the  day,  and 
especially  in  their  religious  and  theological  aspects.  Of 
the  classics  he  knew  less  than  of  other  branches  of 
learning.  He  was  familiar  with  the  philosophical  works 
of  the  best  metaphysicians.  In  theology  he  was  "  a 
master  in  Israel.^'  His  lectures  for  the  seminar^'  classes 
were  written  and  rewritten  three  times  with  the  utmost 
care.  Of  these  he  read  two  each  week,  the  students 
taking  copious  notes  and  reciting  from  them  at  a  third 
lecture.  DeHnitions  and  proof-texts  from  Scripture  and 
the  classis  arffumenforum  were  required  to  be  given  with 
rigid  accuracy.  Failure  here  was  total  failure.  Some 
few  pupils,  not  the  most  industrious  and  able,  complain- 
ed of  this  exacting  demand;  but  the  results  were  seen 
at  the  annual  examinations  before  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, and  for  licensure  and  ordination,  in  the  clear, 
precise,  systematic,  analytical  knowledge,  and  in  the 
ready  scriptural  prof)fs  and  theological  training  of  the 
twenty  or  more  classes  that  were  educated  by  him  in 
this  department.  His  drill  was  thorough  in  its  proc- 
esses and  admirable  in  its  results.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  pre-eminent.  His  majestic  lM>dy,  his  animated  feat- 
ures, his  deep  and  large  bass  voice,  his  solemnity  of 
manner,  his  [)ower  of  argument,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  of  human  nature,  his  close  dealings  with  con- 
science ;  his  pathetic,  tearful,  and  awe-inspiring  appeals; 
his  Christian  experience,  chastened  and  enlarged  by 
heavy  afflictions ;  and,  above  all,  his  manifest  conviction 
of  the  truth  that  he  spake  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  nature  and  the  "  unction  of  the  Holy  One" — all  these, 
combined  with  fulness  of  matter,  terseness  of  expression, 
richness  of  style,  and  an  individuality  that  marked  the 
whole  man,  made  him  a  prince  of  preachers,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  to  his  students.  As  a  pastor, 
also,  he  was  as  truly  a  son  of  consolation  as  in  the  pul- 
pit he  was  a  Boanerges.  His  exuberant  flow  of  spirits, 
his  genuine  native  wit,  his  powers  of  amusement  and 
of  playful  mirth,  never  lowered  his  dignity,  but  made 
his  lecture-room  a  frequent  scene  of  pleasure,  and  irra- 
diated his  home  with  uncommon  attractions.  There 
was  no  professor  so  accessible,  so  genial  and  at  home 
with  his  students.  Yet  no  one  ever  dared  to  step  over 
the  bounds  of  strict  propriety  in  his  presence.  His  re- 
bukes were  often  tremendous,  but  uttered  in  few  words 
and  seldom  needed.  In  private  life  he  was  full  of  sini- 
shine,  generous,  unsuspicious,  frank,  never  a  croaker, 
always  hopeful,  a  most  entertaining  talker,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Christian  gentleman.  His  piety  was  un- 
affected, simple,  childlike,  trustful,  sympathetic,  and 
practical.  He  never  boasted  of  his  religion,  but  was 
modest  and  often  reticent  on  the  subject  in  private  in- 


tercourse.    He  was  a  good  representative  of  Bunyan's 
(ireat-heart.    Among  the  afflicted,  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, at  the  sacramental  table,  and  in  his  pulpit,  his  heart 
was  ever  full  of  Christ.     He  was  no  partisan  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  yet  necessarily  took  a  leading  part  in 
most  of  the  great  questions  of  his  public  ministry  in  the 
Reformed  Church.     He  was  an  effective  advocate,  a 
formidable  antagonist,  and  yet  so  fair  and  free  of  mere 
cliqubh    prejudices  that   his   opinions  carried  gmt 
weight,  and  his  action  was  generally  approved  by  iis 
consequences.     He  died,  Jan.  1, 1861,  after  an  illness  of 
only  one  week, from  congestion  of  the  lungs.     His  fiiih 
triumphed  in  death.     See  Coryrm^  Manual  of  the  RfJ\ 
Church  in  America,  s.  v.;  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Alma- 
nac, 186-2,  p.  299;  Christian  Intelligencer,  Jan.  24,  1861. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  'Wagenen,  John  Hardenbergh,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at 
Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1823,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826.  After  several  settlements  in 
Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Columbia  counties,  he  finally 
accepted  the  pastoral  care  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Kingston  in  1841,  where  he  labored  until  his  dcce«!« 
in  1844.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  evangelist.  His 
pulpit  talents  were  fine,  especially  in  extemporaneous 
address  and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  His  reading 
was  extensive,  his  mind  active,  his  zeal  untiring.  Pow- 
erful revivals  attended  his  faithful  ministn'.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  at  Kingston,  he  received 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.  He  published  but  one  sermon,  a  powerful 
plea  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  meriea,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  "Wagenen,  Jonathan,  a  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  at  New  Paltz,  Ul^cr 
Co.,  N.  Y.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, and  on  his  mother's  he  was  of  Huguenot  stock. 
His  father  was  a  highly  respected  citizen.  Jonathan 
Dubois,  his  grandfather,  was  county  judge  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  framed  fur  the  state  of  New 
York  the  constitution  of  1846.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Eli- 
phaz  Fay,  and  when  Mr.  Fay  came  to  Waterville  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  came  with  him. 
During  his  college  course,  be  developed  decided  liter- 
ary tastes,  and  held  a  high  rank  as  an  accomplished 
writer.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1845.  For 
one  year,  1845-46,  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  the  Ver- 
mont Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  at  BrantUni. 
Subsequently  he  taught  at  Macon  and  Columbus,  Misk. 
and  for  a  time  preached  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  Shiluh. 
Miss.  He  never  received  ordination.  In  consequence 
of  ill-health  he  gave  up  preaching  and  teaching,  and 
devoted  himself  to  secular  pursuits.  His  death  occur- 
red at  Smithland,  Ky.,  in  March,  1862.  See  Obiiuaiy 
Record  of  Colby  University,  p.  43.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Van  "Wagenen,  'William  A.,  a  clergy-man  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New  Y'ork 
city,  July  25,  1866.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was 
assistant  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
New  York  city,  having  been  ordained  deacon  in  1855. 
He  was  a  graduate  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  came  from  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  family.  See 
A  mer.  Quar,  Church  Rev,  Oct.  1866,  p.  487. 

Van  Winkle,  B.  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  boni  in  Shelby  Comity,  HI.,  Feb,  1,  1832. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  early  life,  joined  the 
Southern  Illinois  Conference  in  1858,  and  labored  ac- 
ceptably until  1861,  when  he  took  a  local  relation,  and. 
entering  the  army,  served  four  years  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventy-third  Illinois  Volunteers.  In  1868  he  was  re> 
admitted  into  his  conference,  labored  in  its  active  ranks 
until  1877,  when  he  became  supeniumerary,  and  in  this 
relation  labored  diligently  until  his  death,  Feb.  %  1878. 
Mr.  Van  Winkle  led  a  truly  conscientious,  earnest,  un- 
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compromisinj^  ChristUn  life.     See  Minutes  of  Annual 
CoHjTerenoeSt  1878,  p.  6S. 

Van  Zandt,  Pbter,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  graduated  at  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1817,  and  was  licen^ied  by  the  Clas- 
sls  uf  New  Brunswick;  was  pastor  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  1818-22;  and  missionary  to  Oakhill,  N.  Y.,  18-2». 
He  died  in  1865.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church 
in  A  merica^  s.  v. 

Van  Zuuren,  Casparus,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church  who  came  to  America;  was  pastor 
at  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  Brooklyn,  and  Flatlands, 
L.  I^  1677-85;  and  preached  occasionally  at  Bush  wick, 
Gravesend,  Bergen,  and  Staten  Island.  He  returned  to 
Holland  May  17, 1685,  and  preached  at  Gonderach,  1683- 
1704,  or  longer.  In  1695  his  old  congregations  on  Long 
Islanil  recalled  htm,  but  he  did  not  accept.  See  Cor- 
win.  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  America^  s.  v. 

Vara,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  truth, 
who  presided  over  witnesses  and  oaths. 

Varagglo,  Giaooxo  da  (French,  Jacques  de  fV 
ragine\  an  Italian  bagiographer,  was  born  about  1230 
at  Varaggio  or  Varazze,  near  Savona.  He  became  a 
Dominican  in  1254,  and  taught  in  various  schools  with 
great  reputation  for  piety  and  science.  In  1267  he  wan 
chosen  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy,  and  in 
1268  definitor,  in  which  capacity  he  raised  the  interdict 
from  Genoa  and  reconciled  the  Sicilians  to  the  king  of 
Naples.  In  1288  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Lucca, 
and  in  1290  at  that  of  Ferrara.  In  1292  be  was  raiseil 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Genoa,  an  ofBoe  which  he  ad- 
roinistereil  with  great  mo<leration  and  yet  discipline. 
He  died  there,  July  14, 1298,  leaving  many  historical 
and  legendary'  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genintle^  s.  v. 

Varaha,  the  third  lavatar,  or  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu, in  which  he  appears  as  a  boar.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  period  of  creation  when  the 
earth  was  immersed  in  water,  and  Vishnu,  in  order  to 
raise  it  up,  assumed  the  form  of  a  gigantic  boar.  In 
the  earlier  recension  of  the  Riwn6yana  (q.  v.)  and  the 
lAnga-Purdna,  the  act  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar 
in  order  to  rescue  the  earth  from  its  imperilled  position 
is  ascribed  to  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  universe; 
and  in  the  Bhidc  Yajurveda^  where  this  idea  is  first 
met  with,  it  is  likewise  said  that  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion upheld  the  earth,  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  the  incarnation  is  attrib- 
uted to  Vishnu.  Between  both  conceptions  there  Ih 
the  great  difference,  however,  that  in  the  former  the 
transformation  of  the  deity  into  a  boar  has  appar- 
ently a  pnrely  cosmical  character,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter it  aliegorically  represents  the  extrication  of  the 
world  from  a  deluge  of  iniquity  by  the  rites  of  religion. 
The  boar  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  a  type  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Vedas.  He  is  described  as  the  sacrifice 
penonified;  his  feet  being  the  Vedas;  his  tusks,  the 
sacrificial  post  to  which  the  victim  is  tied;  his  teeth, 
the  sacrificial  offerings;  his  mouth,  the  altar;  his  tongue, 
the  fire;  his  hairs,  the  sacrificial  grass;  his  eyes,  day 
and  night;  his  head,  the  place  of  Brahma;  his  mane, 
the  hymns  of  the  Vedas;  his  nostrils,  all  the  oblations; 
hia  snout,  the  ladle  of  oblation ;  his  voice,  the  chanting 
of  the  Sdmaveda  ,*  his  body,  the  hall  of  sacrifice ;  hi.s 
joints,  the  different  ceremonies;  and  his  ears  as  having 
the  properties  of  voluntary  and  obligatory  rites.  The 
above  are  from  the  Vishnu- Pttrdna,  and  similar  descrip- 
tions occur  in  the  Harivansa  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Bhtiffavata-  PurdnOy  another  legend  is  also 
connected  with  this  avatar,  which  still  more  distinctly 
proves  that  it  was  viewed  in  a  purely  religions  light  at 
the  Puranic  period.  According  to  this  legend,  Jayu 
and  Vijaya,  two  doorkeepers  of  Vishnu,  once  offended 
some  Munis  who  claimed  admission  to  the  paradise  of 
Vbhnu,  and  in  consequence  were  doomed  to  lose  their 
position  in  Vishna*a  heaven,  and  to  be  reborn  on  earth. 


They  thus  became  the  sons  of  Kasyapa  and  Diti,  under 
the  names  of  Iliranyakasipu  and  Hiranyaksha.  The 
latter  went  straight  to  heaven  to  conquer  the  gods, 
while  the  former  remained  and  conquered  the  three 
worlds.  The  gods,  thus  threatened  in  their  existence 
as  well  as  dominions,  implored  the  assistance  of  Vishnu, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  mysterious  boar,  and  he  slow 
Hiranyaksha.  A  similar  contest  between  \nshnu  as 
boar  and  numerous  dsmons,  progeny  of  Diti,  always 
ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  is  also  described  in 
one  of  the  later  portions  of  the  Mahahhdrata ;  and  it 
follows  from  this  and  similar  descriptions  that  this 
avatar  had  lost  its  original  character  and  assumed  that 
common  to  the  others — of  representing  the  deity  as  be- 
come incarnate — for  the  purpose  of  remedying  moral  or 
religious  wrong,  or  of  destroying  influences  hostile  to 
the  Brahminic  caste. 

Another  legend,  doubtless  a  late  one,  which  is  chiefiy 
believed  by  the  Siva  (q.  v.)  religionists  of  Southern  In- 
dia, is  by  no  means  so  fiattering  to  Vishnu.  In  that  ver- 
sion of  the  legend  Brahma  tries  to  reach  the  head  of 
Siva,  while  Vishnu  assumes  the  form  of  a  boar  and  digs 
down  into  the  earth  in  onlcr  to  arrive  at  the  feet  of  the 
god.  But  Siva  is  illimitable,  and  Brahma  descends  k\m\ 
tries  to  make  believe  that  he  has  accomplished  the  feat 
he  attempted,  but  is  exi)oscd  and  cursed  by  Siva.  Vish- 
nu ascends  from  his  fruitless  effort  with  his  tusks  utter- 
ly worn  out. 

Var&nds  was  the  name  of  six  Persian  kings  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidie.  Varanes  V,  or  Bahram  (xour 
(the  wild  ass),  reigned  A.D.  420-440.  The  persecu- 
tions against  the  Christians  were  carried  by  him  t4> 
such  an  extent  that  thousands  of  his  subjects  took  ref- 
uge in  the  Roman  dominions. 

"Hardeman,  Jbrkmiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  Wythe  County,  Va.,  July  8,  1775.  His  early 
education  was  limited.  He  was  ordained  in  1801,  and 
soon  found  himself  called  to  the  supply  of  fi»ur  churches 
in  Ken  tuck  V,  where  he  had  removed  some  vears  before. 

•    •  • 

In  1810  he  became  pastor  of  David's  Fork  Church,  Fay- 
ette Co.,  and  in  1830  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  was 
the  means  of  establishing  several  churches.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  bringing  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
Missouri  into  harmonious  co-operation  in  benevolent  ef- 
forts, and  in  August,  1884,  he  presided  in  a  convention 
to  organize  a  system  of  domestic  missions  in  that  State. 
In  1840  his  health  began  to  fail,  but  he  still  continued 
to  preach,  sitting  when  he  could  not  stand,  until  his 
death.  May  28, 1842.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  meri" 
can  Pulpit,  vi,  417.  * 

Varen,  August,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  20,  1620,  at  Uelzen,  and  died  as 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  March  15, 
1684.  He  wrote,  Lectio  Academica  de  Turgumim  On- 
kelosij  Jona/hafUSf  et  eo  quod  Kxstat  in  ilagiographis 
(Rost,  1644): — IHsputatio  de  Targundm  (ibid,  eod.): — 
Exegesis  A  ug.  Confess,  (ibid,  eod.) : — IHsputatio  de  Mes- 
sia  (ibid.  16G7) : — Exarnen  Decern  Characterum  Messite 
contra  Aharbanelem  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Filrsr,  Bibl.Jud. 
iii,  468 ;  Winer,  f/mulb.  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  3:J9.     (li.  P.) 

Vargas,  Alfonso,  a  Spanish  Augustinian  eremite, 
was  a  doctor  of  Paris,  bishop  of  Badajos,  and  archbishop 
of  Seville,  where  he  died,  1859.  He  published,  ^Corninen- 
tary  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Sentences  (Venice,  1490) : 
— Qtttestiones  in  A  ristotelis  Libros  Tres  de  A  nima  (ibid. 
1566).  See  Mosheim,  /list,  of  the  Churchy  bk.  iii,  cent, 
xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vargas,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Seville  in  1502.  He  studied  painting  in  Italy  for  near- 
Iv  thirtv  vears,  after  which  he  established  himself  in 
his  native  city  and  executed  numerous  large  (til-paint- 
ings and  frescos  for  the  churches,  only  voHtiges  of 
which  ^remain.  Among  his  admired  works  are,  Aditm 
and  Kee: — Jesus  Bearing  his  Cross: — and  La  Genera^ 
don: — all  of  which  remain  at  Seville.  He  hastened 
his  death  by  his  ascetic  tortures,  being  accustomed. 
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among  other  similar  practices,  to  sleep  in  a  coffin.    He 
(lied  at  Seville  in  1568. 

Variation,  Right  of  (.Aim  Variandi),  in  canon 
law,  is  the  right  of  a  lay  patron,  during  an  established 
l»criod,  to  suggest  for  coulirmation  by  the  proper  eccle- 
mantical  authoritv  the  diverHion  of  a  beiieticc  already 
presented  to  a  different  candidate.  Clerical  patrons  do 
not  possess  this  rights  Its  exercise  is  entirely  volun- 
tary with  the  patron,  though  where  the  original  pres- 
cntatiim  was  made  to  a  person  afterwards  found  to  be 
ineligible  or  unwilling  or  unable  to  receive  it,  a  neic  pres- 
entation must  take  place  of  necessity.  When  a  patron 
suggests  a  second  person  fur  presentation  for  reasons 
%Yhich  do  not  afTcct  the  original  receiver's  eligibility, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  spiritual  superior  is 
obliged  to  disregard  the  latter's  claim  for  institution 
(prirafice  vafiafiim\  or  whether  he  may  select  the  per- 
Hon  who  seems  to  himself  the  more  available  candidate 
(cumukttirf,  vnruUiori).  Upon  this  question  diverse 
views  are  given  by  the  authorities;  but  the  law  of  cu- 
mulative vaiiatvm  would  seem  va  have  the  greatest  sup- 
port in  law.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute depends  on  the  iuterpretatioii  of  cap.  24,  x,  T)e  Jure 
PafronatHf,  the  rescript  of  wliich,  by  pope  Lucius  III,  is 
as  follows:  *'Quum  autem  advocatus  clcricum  idoncum 
episcopo  proesenta verity  et  postulaverit  postmodum,  eo 
nan  refutiUo^  alium,  aecjue  idoneum,  in  ecclesiam  admitti, 
quis  eorum  alteri  proeferatur.judicio  cpiscopi  credimus 
relinquendum,  si  laicus  fuerit,  cui  jus  competit  prsesen- 
taniii.  Verum  si  collegium  vel  ecclesiastica  persona 
pnesentatinnem  haberet,  qui  prior  est  tempore  jure  po- 
tior esse  videtur."  The  disagreement  occurs  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  italicized  words ;  some  understand- 
ing them  as  having  reference  to  the  patnm's  action,  and 
others  applying  them  to  the  bisho[>*s  part  in  the  Mat- 
ter. The  right  of.a  patron  to  recommend  a  second  per- 
son for  the  presentation,  when  the  person  previously 
recommended  was  a  clericus  idoneus^  is  expressly  con- 
ceded by  the  pope,  though  he  gives  the  bishop  the  right 
to  determine  between  them.  The  extent  to  which  the 
right  of  variation  may  be  exercised  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed, but  without  result.  See  Lippert  and  Weiss,  A  r- 
chio  d,  Kirch^nrfchtsieiitsfnschii/if  i,  4;  Richter,  Kirchen- 
recfU  (5th  ed.),  §  11*3;  Lippert.  Ver$uch  Hner  hi^.-dttg- 
maL  Ewtwickluruf  d.  lA-hre  vom  Patrntutte  (Giessen,  1829) : 
Schilling,  Der  IdrchL  Patronat  (I^eips.  1854),  and  the 
literat4ire  there  referred  to;  (ierlach,  Da* Prasentations- 
recht  auf  P/itrreim  (liatisbon,  1855) ;  Moy  de  Sons,  A  r- 
chiv  fur  kathol.  Kirchenrechi,  1857,  ii,  412  sq.— Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Varick,  Rudolphus  Von,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  settled  upon  I»ng  Lsland. 
in  what  is  now  Kings  County,  over  the  churches  of 
Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Bushwick^  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht, 
and  Gravesend,  1685-94.  With  dominies  Selyns,  T)el- 
lius,  and  Daille,  he  stood  firm  against  the  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  usurping  governor,  Jacob  I^isler, 
and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  New  Castle,  Del.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, in  1790,  he  was  charged  with  treasonable  designs 
to  rescue  the  fort  from  I^eisler,  and  was  dragged  by 
armed  men  from  his  house,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort 
six  months.  He  was  also  fined  eighty  pounds  by  a  pre- 
tended judge,  I^anoy;  sentenced  to  prison  till  the  fine 
be  paid,  and  to  be  depose<l  from  the  ministry.  His 
friend  Selvns  was  refused  as  his  bail,  and  threatene<I 
with  imprisonment.  The  fine  was  not  paid,  and  he 
was  released,  but  died  of  his  ill-treatment  in  August, 
1694,  and  the  persecuting  Ijcisler  was  deposed  and 
executed.  See  Documeufary  Higtory  of  Neic  Vork, 
ii,  431,  432;  Letter  of  aentlemm  of  Xew  York  (1698); 
(*^irwin.  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  AmericOy  s.  v. 
(W.  .J.  R.  T.) 

Varillas,  Antoine,  a  French  historiographer,  who 
was  born  in  1624,  and  died  in  Paris,  June  9, 1696,  is  the 
author  of  Hint,  drs  Reroluiions  A  rrirees  en  Europe  en 
Afatiare.  de  Religion  (Paris,  1686-89,  6  vols.)  -.^Histoire 


du  Wtdefianitme.,  ou  de  la  Doctrine  de  Widef  J.  Hum,  et 
JerSme  de  Prague,  avec  celle  den  Guerrea  de  Boheme  qvi 
en  ont  its  Us  Suite*  (Lyons,  1682): — NouceUa  Acemsfi- 
tions  contre  VarilUu,  ou  Remarques  Critique*  contre  une 
Par-tie  de  son  lAvre  de  VHistoire  de  fHeresie  (AmstenL 
1687).  See  Winer,  Handbuck  der  tkeolog,  Uterutur^  ii, 
637,734,738.     (R  P.) 

Various  Readings  of  the  New  Trstamettt. 
By  various  readings  (commonly  abbreviated  r.r.for  the 
singular,  and  for  the  plural  rt'. rr.)  are  meant  the diff't-r. 
ences  observe<l  in  different  manuscript  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Those  found  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripta  of 
the  Old  Test,  will  be  considered  below. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Test,  were  copied  by  hand, 
from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  the  date  of  the  first  prim- 
ing of  the  New  Test.,  a  period  of  about  thirteen  centuric:^. 
During  that  time  copies  were  greatly  multiplied.  Wirli 
the  utmost  care,  there  would  of  necessity  be  occasional 
mistakes  in  copying.  The  errors  of  one  manuscript 
might  be  repeated  in  the  copy  made  from  ir,  and  others 
added,  and  thus  the  number  be  continually  increasing. 

The  liability  to  mistake  was  greatly  increasecl  by  the 
mode  of  writing  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  What  is* 
called  "current  hand,"  in  which  a  long  word  may  lie 
written  without  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper,  was  Rf»t 
used.  Each  letter,  of  the  size  and  general  shape  of  our 
capitals,  was  made  separately  by  itself,  many  with  m<»re 
than  one  separate  stroke  of  the  pen.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  words.  All  were  written  continuously  in  an 
unbroken  line,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimens  givm 
in  vol.  i,  p.  155,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  389  of  this  Cydopadvt,  Ai* 
the  eye  could  not  readily  distinguish  words  and  clauv<*s 
so  run  together,  the  scribe  would  naturally  copy  eat  h 
letter  by  itself  from  its  place  in  the  line,  often  confound- 
ing letters  similar  in  form.  In  these  characters,  termetl 
uncial,  all  extant  manuscripts  dating  prior  to  about  the 
10th  cenUm'  were  written,  and  hence  the}'  are  called  un- 
cial manuscripts.     See  Manchciupts  op  the  Grekk 

TK8TA31ENT  ;   alsO  UnCIALS. 

Far  more  numerous  arc  the  cursice  manuscripft^  so 
called,  written  in  current  hand  from  about  the  10th  cen- 
tury and  onward  (see  vol.  v,  p.  727,  and  specimens  2,  3, 
and  4  on  p.  728).  Their  value  depends  on  the  evidence 
that  they  are  trustworthy  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts 
now  lost,  and  contain  readings  of  the  true  text  of  which 
those  are  now  the  only  manuscript  witnesse^L  On  such 
evidence  some  of  them  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  all 
the  leading  authorities  in  textual  criticism.  That  these 
are  of  great  value  in  deciding  where  ancient  manuscripts 
disagree,  and  also  where  their  united  testimony  may  fur 
just, reasons  be  discredited,  is  held  by  a  highly  influen- 
tial class  of  critics,  of  whom  Frederick  H.  Scrivener  is 
the  leading  representative  (see  his  Plain  Introduction  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  New  Test,  [2d  ed.  1874]). 

For  the  history  of  the  text,  and  its  variations  in  man- 
uscripts prior  to  the  oldest  now  extant,  see  the  aru  New 
Testament;  for  the  theoretic  classification  of  variuiia 
readings  in  extant  MSS.,  see  the  art,  Ktx^ENSioxa.  It 
is  proper  to  add  here  that  the  earliest  of  those  varia- 
tions, however  minute,  are  preserved  in  the  primary 
documents  that  still  remain,  showing  that  the  sacred 
text  has  suffered  no  important  change  that  cannot  now 
be  detected  (Westcott). 

I.  Origin  and  Xature, — Various  readings  have  ariaen 
from  many  diflferent  causes.  These  have  been  lecer- 
tained  by  careful  comparison  of  manuscripts.  They  are 
mostly  such  as  might  tie  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  obserx'ation  has  shown  that  all  variations  in 
manuscripts  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  tbeae 
causes,  the  knowledge  of  which  often  aids  in  determin- 
ing what  is  the  true  reading.  (The  materials  for  the 
following  summary'  are  derived  in  part  from  Westcott^ 
articles  <'  New  Testament,"  §  80-40,  and  "  Language  of 
the  New  Testament,"  p.  2141,  §  1-4,  in  Smith,  Diet,  oftkt 
Bible  [Amer.  ed.  J  ;  Scrivener,  Jntrod,  to  Text,  CriL  of 
New  Test, ;  Tregelles,  Introd,  to  Text,  CriL  of  New  Tt9t,, 
in  vol.  iv  of  Home's  JtUrodueUan.") 
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1.  A  eddaUal  varUtioM,  or  errata,  from  various  cauaes.  I 
(1.)  Merely  clerical  ehrora,  or  slips  of  the  peo;  words 
omitted  or  repeated,  misspelled  or  partially  written. 
This  is  a  numerous  class,  rarely  of  any  importance,  to 
which  copyists  of  long  documents  are  always  liable. 
The  peculiar  reading  "  how  strait"  (Matt,  vii,  14)  may 
have  arisen,  as  Scrivener  suggests,  from  the  omission  of 
the  large  initial  O,  reserved  for  subsequent  revision. 

(2.)  Errors  of  sound,  arising  from  different  ways  of 
representing  the  same  sound.  Such  are  the  changes  in 
the  oldest  M8S.  between  i  and  c(,  m  and  t ;  and  in  the 
later  between  tft  and  cc,  oi  and  v,  o  and  w,  i|  and  c. 
The  interchange  of  at  and  c  (pronounced  alike)  is  con- 
tinual; urrai  and  €(mf  tx^rcu  and  excrs,  and  the  like, 
being  used  indiscriminately.  The  vowels  o  and  to  are 
thus  interchanged  Rom.  v,  1,  c^o^ev,  **  we  have,**  and 
€xiMffifVf  *'let  us  have."  The  latter  has  the  weight  of 
MS.  authority,  and,  with  some  constraint,  yields  a  per> 
tinent  sense  (see  Tischendorf,  Xov.  Test,  [8th  ed.]), 
though  the  former  seems  required  by  the  connection. 
More  doubtful  is  Rom.  vi,  15,  where  afuiprrivo^iVj "  shall 
we  sin?"  is  feebly  supported;  and  afiapTfivutfuVf**may 
we  sin?"  has  abundant  support.  At  and  €  are  inter* 
changed  in  Matt,  xi,  16,  where  iratpoig  is  but  slightly, 
and  irtpoiC  (omitting  avrutv)  strongly,  supported  by 
ancient  authorities.  So  constant  is  this  interchange 
that  the  difference  in  spelling  has  no  weight  in  deter* 
nuining  the  true  form  of  the  word.  The  pronouns  vfuiCf 
iifuiCi  A"<i  their  cases  are  perpetually  interchanged :  1 
John  t,4,  i|/iitfv  for  vfitav.  Even  the  readings  ripLtrtpov, 
Luke  xvi,  12,  and  17/iaCi  Acts  xvii,  28,  are  found  in  the 
Codex  VaiieanuM, 

(d.)  Errort  of  Sight, — Of  such  errata  a  prolific  source 
is  furnished  by  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  in  an  un- 
broken line,  without  division  of  wonls.  In  the  confused 
sequence  of  letters  thus  strung  together,  the  eye  would 
not  readily  distinguish  single  words,  or  letters  similar  in 
form. ,  Hence  arotie  false  division  of  words;  similar  letters 
interchanged,  repeated,  or  omitted;  repetition  or  omis- 
sion of  the  same  combination  of  letters ;  omission  of  the 
second  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  woni,  etc.  In  some, 
of  the  following  examples  the  MSSw  are  cited,  by  the  usual 
notation  (vol.  v,  p.  724, ^[  8  of  this  Cydopadid),  showing  to 
MMne  extent  how  they  stand  related  to  each  other.  The 
rough  breathing  is  added  in  some  cases  to  make  the  form 
more  readily  understood :  Mark  xv,  6,  bv  iraoriToviTo 
(.\,  B>  »),  bvirep  tirovvTO  (B',  ««,  C,  N,  X);  Rom.  xiii, 
9,  w<r  fnavTOv  (A,  B,  X,  D,  E),  unr  iavrov  (F,  G,  L,  P) ; 
Matt,  xxi,  18,  ftravayayotv  (B,  K,  L),  itravaywv  (B', 
«%  C,  E,  F,  G,  H,  etc.) ;  Mark  viii,  17,  ovvure  (B,  X,  C, 
II,  L,  N),  avmiTf  tri  (A,  X) ;  Luke  vii,  21,  exaptvaro 
TO  ^txiiv  (5^",  F,  I^  U) ;  without  ro  repeated,  A,  B,  K, 
1>.  E,  G,  H,  etc.).  From  such  accidental  repetition  arose 
the  false  reatling  in  Rev.  vi,  1,  S,  5, 7.  The  true  reading 
i.4  simply,"Come!''(jpxo»»)i  summoning  forth  each  rider 
to  the  service  assigneil  him.  The  uncial  text  would 
fitand  thus:  KAIUEICAirAOr.  B  of  the  Apoc.  reads 
It  in  ver.  1,  5,  7,  ipxpv  leai  t^e  km  tiov  (  (ttttoc  ). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  xat  iSc  arose  from  accidental 
repetition ;  for  in  ver.  3,  where  koi  iSov  does  not  follow, 
tf^x'^v  is  not  followed  by  cai  i^c.  In  the  same  way  arose 
the  Kat  lit  of  X,  which  even  its  partial  discoverer  makes 

00  account  of  here. 

(4.)  HomaoUlnUon  is  so  common  a  cause  of  error  in  the 
uncial  text  as  to  procure  for  it  a  specific  name.  When 
two  successive  clauses  or  sentences  begin  or  end  simi- 
larly, the  eye  of  the  copyist  may  be  misled  by  the  sim- 
ilarity, and  omit  or  repeat  one  of  them :  Luke  vi,  \^otv- 
TepoirpiaPm  (A,  C,  D,  E,  H,  K,  M,  R,  S,  U,  V,  X) ;  omit- 
ted in  B^  K,  L,  probably  from  having  the  same  termina- 
tion as  the  preceding  word.  In  1  John  ii,  23,  two  succes- 
sive sentences  both  end  with  varipa  €xe<-  The  copy- 
ist, after  transcribing  the  first,  and  seeing  at  the  end  of 
the  second  what  be  had  just  written,  proceeded  with  the 
next  f<rfk>wing  words.     Hence  the  loss  of  that  genuine 
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utterance  of  the  apostle,  in  all  the  copies  known  when 
our  current  Greek  text  was  formed;  and  hence  its 
insertion  in  bracketed  italics,  as  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, in  the  English  New  Test.  The  recovery  of  the 
old  MSS.  (A,  B,  M,  C,  etc)  has  fully  vindicated  its  title 
to  its  place  there. 

2.  Incidental  variations,  peculiar  to  the  age  and  conn- 
try  or  mental  habits  of  the  copyist  These  are  due  to 
several  causes,  chiefly  the  intermingling  of  dialects  in 
the  Kow^  Si&KiKTOc,  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Sept.,  and  the  pedantry  of  the  Atticists. 

(1.)  Differences  in  oi'thograpky  and  forms  of  wortls; 
dialectic  usages  of  the  copyist,  or  possibly  of  the  orig- 
inal writer:  Acts  x,  30,  evarriv  (A,  B,  X, C,  D),  ti'vanjv 
(later  form  in  the  cursives);  Acts  vii, 28,  (x^tQ  (B,  K, 
C,  D),  x^«C  (A,  E,  H,  P) ;  Mark  i,  10,  ev^Q  (B,  X,  L,  A), 
fv^itefc  (A,  P,  r,  fl);  Acts  xi,  51,  axpi  (A,  B,  K),  axpt^ 
B»,  E,  H,  L,  P) ;  Rom.  xv,  15,  roXfifiporfpov  (K,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  L,  P),  roXfiriportpn^g  (A,  B) :  James  ii,  1,  irpotf- 
utTroXtifi^aig  (A,  B,  M,  C),  irpoaMiroXff^aig  (K,  L,  P) ; 
Mark  i,  27,  ffvv^tiruv  (A,  B,  K,  C,  D,  G,  L,  A),  tfvKrjTHv 
(E,  F,  H,  K,  M,  S,  U,  V);  ,2  Cor.  iii,  2,  iyytypafAfiivfi 
(A,  B, «,  D,F,  G),  iyyiypanfuvri  (K,  L,  P) ;  John  x,  22, 
fVKatvia  (B, »,  D,  L),  e^cmvia  (A,  B',  X);  Acts  xxiv, 
4,  ivKOTTut  (A,  »,  B,  E,  H),  eyKoirrta  (B>,  H,  P) ;  Heb. 
ix,  18,  (VKiKatvttrrai  (A,  K,  D,  E),  cyKBKatvurrai  (C,  K, 
L,  P).  These  examples  betray  the  tendency  to  euphon- 
ic change  in  the  usage  of  the  later  MSS.  The  doub- 
ling of  p,  usually  neglected  in  the  old^r  MSS^  is  a  gram- 
matical correction  in  the  later  ones ;  as  in  Matt,  ix,  36, 

tpififiivoi  (B,  K,  C,  D,  L),  ippififupoi  (E,  F,  G,  K,  L,  U, 
X). 

(2.)  Tenae-fomu  of  Fiprftt.— (fl.)  Of  the  same  verb : 
Luke  i,  81,  fjv\Kr\[L^  (A,  B,  K,  C,  D) ;  James  iii,  1,  Xf/p- 
^opi^a  (A,  B,  »,  C),  XnTf/ofti^a  (K,  L,  P) ;  John  ix,  10, 
lyvewx^ijtrav  (B,  «,  C,  D,  E,  F,  (J,  H,  L,  M,  X),  avu^- 
X^oav  (A,  K,  U,  n) ;  Acta  xii,  10,  tivoiyii  (A,  B,  i<,  D), 
i|i/ocx^>|  iy^j  H,  L,  P) ;  MatL  v,  21,  fppif^  (B,  D,  E,  K>, 
tpptBri  (it,  L,  M,  S,  U,  A,  n) ;  Rev.  xiv,  18,  avavaiivop- 
rai  (A,  K,  C,  B),  avairatunavrat  (P) ;  Acts  x,45,  <rwnjX- 
^av  (B,  K),  avvn^Bov  (A,  D,  E,  H,  L,  P) ;  ver.  39,  avu- 
Xav  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D,  E),  aveiXov  (H,  L,  P) ;  1  John  ii,  19, 
i^rj^av  (A,  B,  C),  driX^ov  (K,  L,  P) ;  Luke  iii,  22,  i/v- 
doKviaa  (A,  E,  G,  H,  L,  S,  U,  X,  P,  A),  wSoieri&a  (B, «,  F, 
K,  M,  U,  A,  n).  (b.)  Interchange  of  tenses  or  modes 
where  either  might  seem  apposite :  John  vi,  37.  igpa^tv 
(B,  L,  T,  X),  ecpa^cv  (K,  D) ;  Luke  xx,  19,  e2[i/r}}(rai/ 
(A,  B,  K,  L,  R),  i^riTovv  (C,  D) ;  John  vii,  29,  avumiXttf 
(B,  L,  T),  aw€<TroX«v  (X,  D) ;  ver.  19,  btSuiKfv  (K,  L, 
T,  r.  A,  n),  f^wccv  (B,  D,  H,  n»);  Matt,  ix,  19,  ijco- 
Xov^u  (X,  C,  D),  rjKoXov^fffv  (B,  F,  G,  K,  L,  S,  U,  X, 
A,  n);  John  iv,  17,  htteq  (B,  K),  «irac  (A,  C,  D,  L) ; 
viii,  89,  uvav  (B,  X,  C,  D),  httov  (L,  T,  X,  F,  A,  A); 
ii,  28,  irxw^f*'  (A,  B,  KS  C,  P),  ex^fitv  (»,  K,  L);  viii, 
39,e«Tr£(B,S<,D,L,T),i|r£(C,X,r,A,A,n);  (c.)  Inter- 
change of  the  same  tense  from  different  verbs  of  like 
signification :  Acts  ix,  26,  tTTfipa^fv  (A,  B,  K,  C),  Eirei- 
paro  (E,  H,  L,  P) ;  Mark  i,  26  (part.),  i^uvritrav  (B,  K, 
L),  KpaKav  (A,  C,  D,  P,  A,  H). 

(3.)  Of  case-forms  there  are  some  variations;  as  Matt, 
xxvi,  62,  iiax^^^  (A,  B,  R,  C),  paxatpa  (B*,  D,  F,  A, 
n);  Luke  xxiv,  1,  /3a^c<tfC  (A,  B,  Mi  C,  D,  G,  H,  L), 
i^kOQ  (E,  K,  P,  S,  U,  V).  ^  ^ 

(4.)  Exchange  of  terms  so  nearly  eqnivalent  as  to  be 
used  indifferently  in  certain  connections:  Matt,  xii,  48; 
XV,  12;  xvii,  20,  and  xix,  21,  Xtynv  (earlier),  mriiv 
(later);  xxii,  87,  ^I'ai  (earlier),  fcn'civ  (later);  Mark 
xiv,  81,  XaXnv  (earlier),  Xtynv  (later);  .John  xiv,  10, 
XiyHv  (earlier),  XoXccf  (later).     So  interchanged  are 
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(ytp^ttc  And  iuytp^ni'y  Matt.  i,24 ;  eytpSni  and  avaimjj 
xvii,9;  avatrnivai  and  cycp^fai,  Luke  ix,  22;  fiX^tv 
(v  attached)  and  amjXJ^tf  Matt,  xiv,  25;  lyX^ov  and 
aiTfiX^oVi  Luke  xxiii,  33 ;  aircA^ei v  and  (^ek^uvt  Acts 
xvif  39;  Xfyovcri  and  ftirov.  Matt,  xiii,  28.  These 
words,  so  nearly  equivalent  in  the  oonuecliun,  might 
readily  be  confounded  in  copying. 

(5.)  The  same  is  true  of  forms  nearly  equivalent  in 
sense ;  as  ovoe  and  ovTfj  cue  Aud  Ku^Md  Acts  x,  47 ;  unrti 
and  ui{.%  John  xix,  14 ;  Luke  i,  56;  cue  and  btairtp,  2  Cor. 
i,  7 ;  fi^xP*  ^^^  ^***^'  Luke  xvi,  16;  lut^  6v  and  tutc  otov, 
xii,  ^,  the  former  only  in  the  later  uncialSi  the  lat- 
ter in  the  older  and  some  of  the  later.  It  is  true, 
also,  of  other  equivalents  in  sense;  as  John  xiv,  31,  tvi- 
TuXaro  (A,  K,D),  and  tvroXriv  dutKtv  (B,  L) :  having 
the  same  meaning,  they  might  easily  be  confounded  in 
oupying. 

(6.)  Familiar  contractions  (crasis)  abounding  in  oral 
speech,  and  often  passing  into  written  language ;  com- 
mon in  the  earlier  M88.,  and  often  resolved  in  the  later: 
John  viii,  56,  irdv  (B^  K,  D),  cat  tnv  (A,  C,  L) ;  1  Cor.  ii, 
a,  Kayut  (A,  B, «,  C,  P),  Km  tyw  (D,  E,  F,  G,  L) ;  John 
xiv,  16,  Kayw  (B,  K,  I),  Q),  jccti  tyta  (A,  L,  X) ;  ver.  21, 
Kayta  (B,  M,  D,  G,  L),  cai  tyw  (A,  £,  H,  K). 

(7.)  Interchange  of  the  minor  connectives:  Acts  iv, 
14,  TOP  Ti  (A,  B,  K,  D*),  TOP  di  (P);  x,  48,  vpotrtra^iv 
^*  (B,  K,  E),  irpoiTiTaKtv  re  (A,  H,  L,  P);  Mark  i,28, 
Kut  iKflX^fv  (B, «,  C,  D),  tiJiyX^e  de  (A,  f,  H). 

(8.)  Pronominal  forms  inserted  without  affecting  the 
sense:  Matt,  xx,  23,  fiov  (after  iviow/JLiav) ;  xix,  28, 
vfiHQ  (after  Ka^iofo^f) ;  Rev.  xiv,  13,/ioi  (after  Xtyou- 
(n}c)'  Specially  frequent  is  the  insertion  of  avroc  in 
an  oblique  case:  Acts  xi,  13, avrw  (after  uTovra),  and 
xii,  9  (after  rjKoXov^fi);  Matt.  xxv,4,at/rciiv  (afler  ay- 
ynotcjt  and  v,  6  (after  aTravrtimv) ;  xxvi,  17,  avrw 
(lifter  XcyoiTcc),  and  xxvii, 22 (after  Xayovtrtv).  An  in- 
Htructive  case  of  presumed  addition,  but  more  probably 
of  unauthorized  omission,  occurs  in  the  last  clause  but 
one  of  Luke  xii,  53.  The  omisaon  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  four  preceding  clauses,  where  the  nearer  relation  of 
the  parties  makes  it  unnecessary,  may  have  occasioned 
its  omission  here,  where  it  is  required  by  the  more  re- 
mote relation.  Its  accidental  or  misjudged  omission 
being  more  probable  than  its  unauthorized  insertion,  the 
testimony  of  A,  B,  K%  D  in  its  favor  should  outweigh 
that  of  K,  A,  which  yet  determined  Tischendorf  to  omit 
it.  Tregelles  properly  retains  it  here,  and  as  properly 
omits  it  in  the  next  clause  (with  B,  D,  L  against  A,  T, 
X),  the  relation  being  already  expressed.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  whole  passage,  as  thus  read,  is  striking- 
ly marked  by  I^ike's  characteristic  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision of  expression. 

(9.)  Change  in  the  order  of  words;  a  numerous  class, 
as  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  page  of  Scrivener's  Ao- 
rum  TeMamftitum  (in  the  Cambridge  classii/s).  Many 
of  these  variatitms  differ  fnim  each  other  no  more  than 
the  English  phrases  "  ^^neas  by  name**  and  '*  by  name 
ifineas*' (Acts  ix,  33):  '^went  up  straightway'*  and 
"straightway  went  up"  (Matt,  iii,  16).  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  not  easily  accounted  for.  Such  cases  as 
yivofifro^  IV  tavnn  and  tv  tavrut  ytvofievo^  (Acts  xii, 
11),  and  similar  colloquial  phrases,  may  have  been  due 
to  local  habit  and  usage.  In  the  greater  number,  per- 
haps, the  copyist  himitelf,  after  reading  a  clause,  may 
not  have  recalled,  in  writing  if,  the  exact  order  of  the 
words;  or  he  mav  have  been  unconsciouhlv  mi^sled  bv 
one  occurring  to  him  more  correct  or  pointed  in  expres- 
sion, or  more  pleading  to  the  ear.  In  many  there  is 
ground  for  such  preference;  as  in  Acts  ix,  13,  ocra  Kaxa 
iroupri  Toti  ayiotg  aov  and  o<ra  Kaxa  roic  ayioiQ  trov 

(10.)  The  article,  in  the  use  of  which  the  MSS.  are 
very  fluctuating,  is  sometimes  neglected  or  inserted 
without  apparent  ground.     Significant  is  the  reading 


of  some  MSS.  (among  them  D)  in  Luke  xii,  54,  **■  When 
ye  see  the  cloud  (**  the  rain-betokening  cloud,"  1  Kings 
xviii,  44)  rising  from  the  west."  But  the  omission  of 
the  article  here  is  strongly  attested  by  A,  B,  X,  L,  X,  .1. 
(1 1.)  In  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  elision  the  MS& 
fluctuate :  1  John  ii,  16,  aXX  ec  (A,  it,  K,  L),  aXXa  tx 
(B,  C);  1  Cor.  vii,  4.  aX\a  o  (A,  B,  «,  C),  aXX  o  (  D. 

E,  G,  K,  L,  P).  It  is  probable  that  the  shorter  elided 
form  was  that  of  oral  s|>eech,  and  passed  into  the  earlier 
written  language.  More  doubtful  is  the  neglected  an^ 
piration  of  mutes  before  the  mugh  breathing:  Lake  xii. 
63,  €iri  vcui  (B,  »,  T,  X,  P,  A,  A);  €^  v'lw  (A.  D,  K,  L, 

n). 

(12.)  Error  from  the  similar  construction  of  two  suc- 
cessive clauses :  James  ii,  18,  the  first  u:  ( K,  L )  fur 
X^p^Q  (A,  B,  K,  C,  P),  the  copyist  confounding  the  ik 
Tutv  fpytav  of  the  two  clauses.  His  blunder  is  perpet- 
uated in  our  current  Greek  text  through  the  roisjwig- 
ment  of  Mill,  whose  kmg  and  involved  exposition  of 
the  meaning  is  its  own  refutation.  The  H  KAINH 
AIAOHKH  of  Colinieus  (1534)  has  the  true  reading. 
The  English  version  here  follows  the  true  reading.  In 
1  Pet.  iii,  20, "  once — ^waited."  it  follows  a  false  reading 
{aira^  (^c^ex^ro)  without  MS.  authority,  and  received 
on  conjecture  by  Erasmus^  The  true  reading  is  an^e- 
OixiTo  (A,  B,  X,  C,  0,  P). 

(13.)  Synonyms,  and  also  words  that  in  certain  con- 
nections may  serve  as  such,  are  readily  interchanged : 
Matu  XX,  34,  o/tfiarunf  (B,  D,  I^  (■),  o^aX/i«aPv  (X,  C. 
N).  In  XXV,  16  the  reading  ^  made" .[live  ulents]  i« 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  '*  gained"  [five  talents].  For 
the  former  (jtwotfiirt)  are  A,  K.  X,  F,  Zk,  O :  for  the  latter 
{iKfpiTfei)  are  A',  M«,  B,  C,  D,  L.  So  likewise  ix,  29, 
ofAfiartav  (D),  o^aXfiunf  (all  others);  vi,  1,  ^ucAimn*- 
vf|v  (  B,  K,  D ),  cX«i|fio<rvvi}v  (  E,  K,  L,  M,  S,  V,  Z ;. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  by  the  former  the 
Saviour  meant  almigivimffta  implied  in  the  alternative 
reading.  He  first  states  the  general  principle  that  good 
deeds  are  not  to  be  done  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  then 
illustrates  it  by  the  case  of  ostentatious  alros^nving. 
The  phrase  was  already  a  familiar  one:  Psa.  cvi.  3,  **  lie 
that  doetb  righteousness;"  lei.  Iviii,  ^,  "a  nation  thai 
did  righte<msness;"  1  John  ii,  29,  "everyone  that  doeih 
righteousness;"  iii,  7,  10.     So  likewise  Matt,  xxvii.  4. 

a^ntov  (A,  B,  X,  C,  X),  ^iKatov  (B  marg.  L). 

(14.)  Of  proper  names  the  variations  in  spelling  are 
very  frequent:  1  Cor.  xvi,  19,  UpieKa  (B,  H,  M,  P ». 
npicrciXXa  (A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G);  John  vii,  19,  Mmii^iv 
(B,  K,  D,  K,  L,  S,  T,  X,  A,  O),  Mwinfc  (  F,  A).  Most 
significant  is  the  variation  in  Acts  xU  20,  EXXqi'ac  (A. 
XS  D),  EXXijvttrrag  (B,  D*,  E,  H,  U  P)  (comp.  vi,  1  . 
Of  places:  Blatt.  iv,  13,  Ka^pvaovfi  (B.  X,  I).  G ). 
Kairtpvaovfi  (C,  E,  K,  L,  M,  P,  S,  U.  V) ;  xv.  39.  Ma- 
yaiav  (B,  X,  D),  lAaylaXa  (F-,  F,  G.  H,  K,  L.  S.  T.  V»: 
Luke  X,  30,  \kpnxi»t  (B,  L,  X),  Uptxit  (A,  B  .  X  C,  D. 
X). 

8.  Tnteniionnl  Variatiom$. — Of  these  the  greater  nan- 
ber  affect  only  the  form  of  the  text. 

(I.)  Grammatical  Chmffef, — (/i.)  In  the  oblique  case 
aAer  a  preposition,  to  express  what  was  understood  tv 
be  the  required  relation :  Acts  ii,  80,  KoBtaai  tm  rvr 
^povov  (A,  B,  St,  C,  D),  cn^wrat  €iri  Totr  3po»*or  (F« 
P) :  Bev.  iv,  2,  cti  tov  ^povov  Ko^fiivo^  (A,  R  2t\ 
im  TOV  ^povov  rn5iyfi«i*0f  (P);  ver.  9,  Ka^ftfpw  trt 
TiMt  ^poviM)  (A,  K),  Ka^fKPiMf  fire  rov  ^povov  (B,  r\ 
xix,  5,  airo  rov  ^porov  f (^X^c  (A,  R  C),  ik  rov  3rpoi*r 
€5i|X^€  (K,  P);  Mark  vii,  30,  fiifiXiiiuyttP  fwir^ggXt- 
»iIC  (A,  N,  X,  r,  IT),  fitfiXfiftepiiv  twt  niv  xXtv^p  {Ii 
K,  D,  U  A),  (ft.)  Rectifying  a  supposed  aolecisni :  Msil 
V,  28,  urih.*firi9at  avrtjp  (B,  D,  E,  K,  I^  S,  U,  V),  trr 
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dvfii}<rai  ovnic  (fi^'i  M) ;  xr,  82,  nfupai  Tptt{  (B,  C,  D, 
F,  li,  H,  K,  L,  M,  P,  S,  U,  V),  fifiipac  rptig  (N,  E); 
Rev.  iv,  1,  Xtytav  (A,  B, »),  Xtyouera  («%  P) ;  ver.  8,  X«- 
yovnt  (A,  B,  K,  P),  Xeyovra  (in  the  cursives) ;  xi,  4, 
ttrrtMtTtg  (A,  B,  M,  C),  ttrrutaai  (8^*,  P). 

(2.)  Changes  Ajfeding  the  Substance  of  the  Text.— A 
careful  examination  and  comparison  of  such  chanf^es 
will  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  least  have  passed  from  the  margin  into 
the  body  of  the  text  through  the  want  of  proper  dis- 
crimination in  the  copyist.  In  the  old  MSS.  frequent 
omissions  in  the  text  are  found  supplied  in  the  margin, 
to  be  iooorporated  in  the  text  of  the  next  copy  made 
from  it.  This  being  a  standing  rule,  whatever  was 
written  in  the  margin  might  be  thus  incorporated  by 
an  incompetent  or  not  sufficiently  attentive  copyist.  If 
a  sentence  seemed  incomplete  or  irregular  in  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise  obscure,  inelegant,  or  apparently  in- 
accurate, a  remedy  was  suggested  in  the  margin.  A 
conspicuous  example  occurs  in  Jtihn  vii,  89.  The  whole 
verse  in  the  true  text  reads  thus:  "And  this  he  said 
CMiiiceming  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive ;  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because  Je- 
ans was  not  yet  glorified."  The  brevity  and  partial  ob- 
scurity of  the  form  **  was  not  yet"  doubtless  occasioned 
the  marginal  gloss  "  given,'*  found  in  one  uncial,  B  (^e- 
iofuvov),  and  the  cursive  254  (dodiv).  This  marginal 
0IMM  becoming  incorporated  with  the  text,  we  have 
*-the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given."  The  English  version 
properly  italicizes  given  as  not  authentic  Scripture.  It 
is  not  in  the  Kaivrt  Aia^icri  of  Colinieus  (1584).  A 
similar  case  occurs  in  ver.  8,  where  ovttui  (B,  L,  T,  X, 
r,  A,  A,  not  in  K,  D,  K^  M,  11)  probably  passed  from 
the  margin  into  the  text-.  This  reading,  on  which  the 
testimony  of  MSS.  is  pretty  evenly  balanced,  is  proved 
by  historical  evidence  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text 
(see  Tiscbendorf  [8th  ed.] ;  Scrivener,  fntrod,  to  Text, 
Crif.  [2d  ed.],  p.  529).  It  should  be  observed,  more- 
over, that  there  was  no  occasion  for  thu  qualification, 
for  Jesus  did  not  go  tip  to  the  feast  at  all.  John  vii,  10 
should  read,  according  to  the  MSS., "  But  when  his 
brethren  were  gone  up  to  the  feast,  then  went  he  up 
also,  not  openly,"  etc.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  private- 
ly, taking  no  part  there  in  the  public  festival  (for  he 
could  not  be  found,  ver.  11),  and  when  it  was  half  over, 
first  made  his  appearance  in  the  Temple  as  a  teacher 
(ver.  14).  In  Mark  i,  2,  ci'  Riraia  rut  irpo^fjTda  (B, 
Sft,  D,  L,  A),  iv  rotQ  vpo^tiraig  (A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M, 
V.  S,  U,  V),  the  writer  specially  names  Isaiah,  because 
his  language  identifies  the  promised  messenger  in  the 
person  of  John,  ^  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
iiesa.**  The  whole  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and 
the  failure  to  see  this,  it«  central  point,  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  marginal  comment  that  passed  into  the  text. 
In  GaL  iii,  I  the  explanatory  gloss  "  that  ye  should  not 
obey  the  truth"  is  found  in  C,  D*,  E,  K,  L,*P,  but  not  in 
the  older  uncials  A,  B,  K,  D,  F,  G.  In  Rom.  viii,  1, 
**  who  walk  not  after  the  flesb,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  is 
a  gloss  taken  from  ver.  4  as  characterizing  those  who 
are  **  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  Acts  xv,  84,  **  but  it  pleased 
Silas  to  abide  there  still"  (not  in  A,  B,  M,  E,  H,  L,  P),  is 
a  marginal  gloss  accounting  for  his  presence  there,  re- 
ferred to  in  ver.  40.  The  doubtful  passage  in  John  y, 
3. 4  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a  maiginal  com- 
ment (see  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  with  the  reasons 
A»r  and  against  its  genuineness,  in  SchafTs  edition  of 
Lange^s  Commenittty),  To  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
apostle's  language  in  2  Cor.  viii,  4,  we  owe  the  perver- 
sion of  his  meaning  in  the  current  Greek  text  and  in 
the  English  version.  The  words  inserted  from  the 
margin,  St^cur^m  if/iac»  Are  not  in  the  uncial  text  (B. 
X,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  K,  L,  P,  etc),  and  are  found  only  in 
the  cursives.  In  Mark  vii,  2  the  oonstniction  (inter- 
rupted by  ver.  8,  4,  and  resumed  at  ver.  5)  seemed  in- 


complete, and  hence  the  marginal  supplement,^' they 
found  faulL"  Only  late  uncUls  (F,  K,  M,  N,  S,  U,  11) 
have  tfUftrl^avTO,  not  found  in  A,  B,  K,  £,  G,  H,  L,  V. 
In  Matt.  XXV,  6  the  original  form,  **  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom! go  ye  out  to  meet  him,"  has  the  air  of  an  ex- 
cited, midnight  cry.  The  supplemental  epxfrai  first 
appears  in  the  later  uncials  C ',  X,  P,  U,  and  is  not  found 
in  B,  M,  C,  D,  L,  Z. 

Marked  diversities  in  Hebraistic  and  Greek  phraseolo- 
gy are  noted :  MatL  xxi,  23,  eX^oj/rc  avrtOy  irpotnikSfov 
avTia  iida<TKovTit  and  iXBovtoq  avrou,  etc  Here  the 
Hebraism  is  found  in  later  uncials  (E,  F,  (y,  H,  K,  M, 

S,  U,  V),  and  the  other  in  B,  K,  C,  D,  L.  More  marked 
is  the  Hebraistic  Vav  convert,  represented  by  kcu  (xv, 
5;  Mark  vii,  12)  in  the  same  later  uncials,  and  not  in 
the  earlier.  The  omission  of  gai  makes  the  construc- 
tion easy  where  its  presence  has  caused  much  perplex- 
ity (see  Meyer;  also  Lange  [Arocr.  ed.],  p.  275). 

Assimilation,  so  called,  of  the  gospels  occurs,  especial- 
ly of  the  synoptic  gospels.  This  arose  from  the  habit 
of  noting  in  the  margin  of  one  gospel  the  words  of  an- 
other for  comparison,  illustration,  or  a  more  full  and  sat- 
isfactory statement.  In  MatL  xxv,  18,  at  the  close  of 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  Saviour  adds,  '*  Watch 
therefore,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour."  A 
copyist  added,  most  probably  from  the  margin,  the 
words  of  Luke  xii,  40,  *' wherein  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh."  The  words  added  are  not  in  A,  B,  K,  C,  D, 
L,  X,  A,  and  are  found  only  in  C,  P,  U\  In  Matt,  ix, 
18  the  Saviour*s  assertion  is,  "I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners."  To  this  the  copyist  added  the 
marginal  gloss  from  Luke  v,  82,  eii*  fieravouiv,  found  in 
later  unciala,  but  not  in  B,  M,  D,  etc  In  Luke  xx,  28,  n 
fie  irtipa^tn  (A,  C,  D,  P),  omitted  B^  K,  L,  was  probably 
added  from  Matt  xxii,  18 ;  Mark  xii,  15.  In  Mark  xiii, 
14,  ''spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,"  is  transferred 
from  Matt,  xxiv,  15.  Luke  xvii,  86,  omitted  in  all  the 
uncials  except  D,  U,  was  inserted  from  Matt,  xxiv,  40. 
In  Matt.  XX,  22,  "and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with,"  in  later  uncials,  but  not  in  B, 
K,  D,  L,  Z,  is  taken  from  Mark  x,  88.  In  Matt,  v,  44, 
"  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,"  and  the  words  "them  that  despitcfully  use  you," 
are  transferred  from  Luke  vi,  27, 28.  In  Luke  v,  88, "  and 
both  are  preserved,"  is  from  Matt.ix,  17.  In  xxvii,  35 
the  whole  verse,  after  the  words  "casting  lots,"  is  from 
John  xix,  24.  The  same  tendency  to  supplement  one 
account  by  another,  or  to  harmonize  two  accounts  of 
the  same  occurrence,  is  seen  in  Acts  ix,  5,  6,  where  all 
from  tTKXripov  in  ver.  5  to  irpog  avrov  in  ver.  6  is  from 
xxvi,  14,  15. 

Supplementing  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Test,  only 
partially  cited  by  the  sacred  writer:  Matt,  xv,  8,  where 
"This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips"  (omitting 
"draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth")  is  the  true 
reading;  and  Mark  i,  2,  "shall  prepare  thy  way"  (omit- 
ting "  before  thee").  Scrivener  {Manual  of  Text.  Crit. 
p.  12)  notes  the  following  supplements:  Luke  iv,  18, 
"  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ;"  Acts  vii,  87,  **  him  shall 
ye  hear;"  Rom.  xiii,  9, "  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witi- 
ness;"  Heb. ii,7,  "and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands;"  xii,  20,  "or  thrust  through  with  a  dart." 

Other  supplementary  additions  came  into  the  text 
from  the  margins  of  MSS.  fitted  for  reading  the  church 
lessons,  and  from  lectionaries,  church  rituals,  and  litur- 
gies, it  was  necessar}'  to  prefix  to  each  lesson  its  prop- 
er title,  or  an  introductory  clause,  or  the  name  of  the 
person  or  class  addressed  or  speaking.  In  Acts  iii,  11, 
the  title  of  the  lesson,  rov  ladcvroc  yoiXov,  has  come 
in  place  of  the  original  avrov.  The  latter  is  the  read- 
ing of  A,  B,  M,  C,  D,  E ;  the  former  is  found  in  the 
later  uncial  P  and  in  cursives.  In  Luke  vii,  81  it 
was  necessary  to  prefix  to  the  lesson  the  introductory 
clause  etiri  dt  6  Kvpiog ;  found  in  cursives  and  the  later 
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uncial  M,  wanting  in  A»  B,  K,  D,  L,  X,  A.  The  name 
of  the  one  addressed,  or  speaking,  or  acting,  must  often 
be  inserted.  Hence  Ii|<rov,  in  place  of  aurov.  Matt,  viii, 
5;  li|<rovc  added,  iv,  18;  xiv,  22;  transferred  from  the 
last  clause  to  the  first  in  John  i,  44.  In  Acts  viii,  87, 
without  doubt  a  marginal  note  came  in  from  the  bap- 
tismal formula  of  a  church  ritual;  wanting  in  the  early 
MSS.  A,  B,  M,  C,  H,  L,  P,  and  feebly  accredited  other- 
wise. In  1  John  V,  7,  8,  from  iv  ru  ovpavta  to  cv  nj 
yri  is  now  regarded  as  spurious  by  all  textual  critics. 
**Tbey  were  originally  brought  into  Latin  copies  in 
Africa  from  the  margin,  where  they  had  been  placed  as 
a  pious  and  orthodox  gloss  on  ver.  8"  (Scrivener,  Man- 
ual of  Text.  Criticism^  2d  ed.  p.  556,  who  reviews  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  passage,  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides).  In  Matt,  vi,  18,  from 
ort  vov  to  the  end,  the  doxology  is  wanting  in  the  old- 
est uncials,  B,  K,  D,  Z  (A,  C,  P  are  defective  here),  and 
on  other  diplomatic  grounds  is  discredited  by  most 
textual  critics.  It  pn>bably  originated  in  the  early 
liturgies  of  the  Church.  The  passage  in  John  vii,  58- 
viii,  11,  bracketed  as  doubtful  in  some  critical  editions 
and  omitted  in  others,  is  regarded  as  authentic  history, 
the  record  of  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  question  of  its  genuineness  is  fully  discussed  by 
Lange  (Commentary,  Amer.  ed.  p.  268-271,  and  the  chief 
authorities  on  both  sides  are  stated  by  Dr.  Schaff, 
p.  267).  The  passage  in  Mark  xvi,  9-20,  omitted  in  B 
(though  a  column  is  significantly  left  vacant)  and  in 
8t,  is  found  in  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,*M,  S,  U,  V,  X,  T,  A,  U 
(see  the  full  statement  of  the  question  of  its  genuine- 
ntes  in  Scrivener,  IntrocL  to  Text.  Crit.  p.  507-513). 

Of  variations  on  doctrinal  grounds,  or  in  favor  of  cur- 
rent opinions,  no  decisive  case  has  been  adduced;  yet 
subjective  conuderations  might  influence  the  choice 
among  different  extant  readings.  In  Acts  xx,28  is  the 
reading  tKK\fi<rtav  rov  Stov  {B,  K)  for  €«KXi|<ruzK rov 
Kvpiov  of  A,  C,  D,  E.  The  former  being,  as  Meyer  sug- 
gests, Paula  invariable  usage  (once  Xpcirrov,  never  kv- 
fHov)f  it  was  written  parallel  with  the  latter  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  thence  passed  into  the  text.  For  the  substi- 
tution of  ^io£  in  place  of  vcoc,  John  i,  18,  other  causes 
may  be  assigned  more  pn>bable  than  a  purposed  change 
of  the  text  from  doctrinal  preference  (see  Schaff*s  ex- 
haustive note  on  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  and  Tischendorf's  8th  ed. ).  Tregelles 
edits  the  reading  Gfo^;  Tischendorf,  with  a  truer  criti- 
cal sense  and  appreciation  of  evidence,  retains  the  cor- 
rect reading  vcop.  To  a  reverent  feeling  are  probably 
due  such  variations  as  Iwni^  and  o  varrip  avTov,  Luke 
ii,  83;  liaori^  cm  17  fifirtip  and  01  yovciv*  ver.  44. 

A  case  of  special  historical  interest,  not  falling  under 
any  of  the  above  classifications,  occurs  in  Kev.  xv,  8 
(Engl,  version),  "just  aiid  trpe  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints."  But  the  MS.  from  which  the  book  was  first 
printed  (professedly)  reads, "  thou  King  of  the  nations" 
{twv  t^fiiiv);  appropriately  here  (comp.  the  next 
verse).  This  is  also  the  reading  of  A,  B  of  the  Apoc  and 
P  (Porphyrian  palimpsest).  But  K  and  C  read  "  King 
eternal"  (aiutviav,  as  in  1  Tim.  i,  17),  Ijat.  Vulg.  sofcuio- 
rtim  (Cod.  Am.  ctehrum).  It  is  prolmble,  as  duggest- 
ed  by  Tregelles  {The  Herelntion  in  Greek,  Edited  from 
AncierU  Authoritie$,  p.  95),  that  the  true  reading, 
EONUK,  was  in  some  MSS.  written  AIONQN  (see 
above,  I^  2),  then  A lONQN  =  AIQNON.  Instead  of 
the  true  reading  in  his  MS.,  Erasmus  followed  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Vulg.  reading  sacuUn-um,  its  MS.  ab- 
breviation tdorum  being  easily  mistaken  for  tetorum, 
the  abbreviation  of  tcmctorum.  Thus  the  reading  of 
the  current  Greek  text,  and  of  the  English  version  of  it, 
rests  solely  on  a  mistaken  abbreviation  in  the  Latin 
Vulg. 

To  an  error  of  sight  and  of  t/acurm  we  owe  that  won- 
derful beast  of  the  Apocalypse  (xvii,  8)  "  that  was,  and 
is  not»  and  yet  iSb"    The  above-named  MS.  reads  Kai 


vapttfTt  (cart  slightly  removed  from  the  preoeding  syl- 
lable, as  often  in  MS.),  with  a  distinctly  written  a  in  that 
syllable,  and  the  accentuation  of  xai  xapion.  The  read- 
ing is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  ancient  MSS.:  tH  iraptc- 
Ti  (  =xap^ffTai\  A  (C  is  defective  here),  B  of  the 
Apoc,  and  P,  which  have  trapurrau  Erasmus's  copy- 
ist, mistaking  a  for  £  in  vap,  and  making  a  lalse  di- 
vision of  syllables,  wrote  Kaivip  cirri;  hence  that 
beast,  so  long  the  crux  interpretum, 

II.  Value. — ^Only  readings  attested  by  uncial  KS.S. 
are  now  recognised  by  most  critics;  while  others,  w<*U 

.  attested  by  the  best  cursives,  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, these  later  MSS.,  dating  from  about  the  lOih 
century  and  onward,  being  appealed  to  only  as  corrobo- 
rative of  earlier  authorities,  or  in  cases  where  these  dis- 
agree. But  as  the  character  of  a  MS.,  tested  by  com- 
parative criticism,  is  often  entitled  to  as  much  consider- 
ation as  its  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  must  ap- 
proved will  yet  be  allowed  their  due  weight  claimed  for 
them  by  Scrivener,  their  strenuous  and  able  advocate 
(see  his*  Manual  of  Text.  Crit.  [2d  ed.],  p.  465,  and  ch. 
ix). 

Comparative  criticism  is  "  that  delicate  and  impor- 
tant process  whereby  we  seek  to  determine  the  eompar' 
ativt  value  and  trace  the  mutual  relation  of  authoritic^s 
of  every  kind  upon  which  the  original  text  of  the  New 
Test,  is  based"  (Scrivener,  ut  tup.  p.  462).  It  has  al- 
ready been  employed  to  a  certain  extent  with  highly 
satisfactory  results;  but  its  laws,  and  their  proper  ap- 
plication, are  yet  to  be  fully  developed.    See  CRiTicisai, 

BlBLICAU 

III.  Number. — ^The  number  of  varioas  readings  is  not 
easily  ascertained.  Since  the  time  of  Mill,  when  tbev 
are  estimated  to  have  been  about  thirty  thousand,  it 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  MSS.  since 
discovered  and  the  more  thorough  collation  of  those 
then  known.  As  it  often  happens  that  of  several  read- 
ings one  gives  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  them  all,  reduc- 
ing all  to  one  (^Canons  ofCrHicitm,  ii,  2),  so  a  new  read- 
ing may  be  welcomed  as  supplying  that  which  is  sought. 
Fur  a  long  time  the  utmost  diligence  has  been  use<I  in 
searching  through  MSS.  and  recording  every  deviation 
from  a  common  printed  text,  even  to  the  slightest  pe- 
culiarity in  spelling,  till  the  number  is  increased  four- 
fold. Of  these  at  least  a  fifth  part  respect  only  clerical 
errors,  differences  in  spelling,  in  the  form  of  a  tense  or  a 
case,  in  the  order  of  words,  and  the  like;  while  of  doubt- 
ful readings  that  affect  the  sense  the  nnmber  ii  far  lee«s 
and  those  that  affect  a  doctrine  or  a  duty  are  few,  if  any. 

Attention  was  directed  to  discrepancies  in  the  Msk 
of  the  New  Test,  by  the  controversies  between  Eiasmos 
and  Stunica  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Complotcn- 
sian  and  Erasmian  texts.  (For  the  earliest  allusions  to 
them  in  patristic  writings,  see  New  Tbstamkiit*  II, 
3, 4,  5  9  )•  A  formal  comparison  of  different  readings 
and  their  value  was  first  made,  though  unsatisfacc**- 
rily,  in  Stephens's  third  or  royal  edition  (1550).  His 
text,  very  negligently  and  often  capriciously  formed,  be- 
came the  current  Greek  text  in  England  and  America. 
The  Elzevir  editions  (1624,  fol.),  formed  chiefly  from 
Beza's  and  the  third  of  Stephens,  adding  nothing  of 
critical  value,  became  the  current  Greek  text  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  A''arious  readings  of  the  Ox/rr 
A  lexandrinuM,  and  a  digest  of  numerous  others  in  Ws]« 
ton's  Polyglot  Bible  (1654-57),  are  the  first  collection 
of  any  value.  Of  subsequent  contribations  to  textnsl 
criticism  the  following  may  be  named  as  having 
made  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the  science  [for  a  fall 
account  (»f  the  printe<l  editions  of  the  New  Teat., 
see  Criticism  B]:  Mill's  Greek  Test.  (1707;  t»\ 
ed.  by  Kuster,  1710),  with  various  readings  fh>m  all 
sources  then  accessible,  was  the  first  attempt  for  a  cnm- 
plete  critical  apparatus.  Bengel  (1725-84)  led  tbewsy 
in  the  classification  of  MSS.  and  versions,  relying  on  the 
oldest  authorities.  Wetlstein's  JV>ir  7V«f.  (  175U5S) 
added  much  to  the  materials  for  textual  criticism,  in- 
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creasing  the  collection  of  various  readings  from  MSS. 
n<it  before  or  imperfecdv  collated.  With  the  labors  of 
Oriesbach  (^Symbola  CHHca  [1785^93] ;  New  Test,  [2d 
ed,  1796-1806])  began  the  strictly  critical  treatment  of  the 
text  itself,  then  for  the  first  time  corrected  throughout 
from  MSS.  and  other  ancient  authorities.  The  labors 
of  Tischendorf  (1841-78)  have  made  a  new  «ra  in  the 
science.  By  his  numerous  collations  and  printed  texts 
of  MSS.,  with  elaborate  prol^omena,  notes,  and  fao- 
similes— his  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticut  and  im- 
perial edition  of  it,  with  specimens  in  fac-«imile,  prol- 
egomena, and  full  notes,  in  1862,  preceded  by  its  best 
representative  in  litbographed  fac-simile,  the  Codex 
FriderieO'Auffuetam/Sj with  prolegomena  and  illustra- 
tive comments,  in  1846;  his  eight  critical  editions  of 
the  New  Te^L—he  has  far  exceeded  all  who  have  labored 
in  this  field  before  him,  and  won  for  himself  the  first 
place  among  Biblical  critics. 

On  the  subject  of  various  readings,  see  Griesbach, 
Symbola  Criticm  (1785-93)  and  Pr^egomena  ad  Nov, 
TesL  (2d  ed.  1786) ;  Lachmann,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov, 
TesL  (1842);  Tregelles,  Account  of  the  Printed  Text 
of  the  New  Test.  (1854)  and  Introd.  to  the  Text,  Crit,  of 
tkes  New  Teat.  (1856);  Tischendorf,  Prolegomena  ad 
Nov.  Teat^  (7tb  ed.  1859);  Scrivener,  Plain  fntrod.  to 
the  Critidem,  of  the  New  Test.  (2a  ed.  1874);  Delitzsch, 
JfandtchnfUiche  Funds  (1861-4>2) ;  Ck>nant,  Greek  Text 
of  the  Apocalypsey  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  1871 :  Smith, 
Bible  Dictionary  (£ng.  ed.  1860;  Amer.  ed.  1870),  p.  2125- 
2128.     (T.J.  a) 

VARIOUS  READINGS  of  thb  Old  Tbst.  It  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Test 
has  not  come  down  to  us  without  mistakes.  Like  all 
other  ancient  books,  the  Bible  has  suffered  from  the 
errors  of  transcribers ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  repeated 
copying,  many  small  variations  crept  into  the  text,  and 
various  readings  came  into  existence.  These  varia  leo- 
tiones  may  be  assigned  to  two  sources.  They  were  made 
Qiiintentionally  or  purposely. 

L  Accidental  Mistakes.  —  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  existing  various  readings  owe  their  origin  to 
accident,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  following 
sources: 

1.  Transcribers  saw  amiss,  and  therefore  they  oon^ 
founded  letters  similar  in  shape.  Beth  and  Kaph, 
Gimel  and  Nun,  Daletb  and  Resh,  He  and  Cheth,  are  so 
like  that  they  were  exchanged.  Thus,  in  Neb.  xii,  S  we 
read  n-^iSSjbut  in  ver.  14  n^33115 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  15,  "^nDT, 
but  Nch.  xi,  17,  '^^at;  Gen.  x,  8,  rD'^">,  but  1  Chron.  i, 
6,  PB"'1;  Gen.  x,  4,  D-'nil,  but  1  Chron.  i,7,0'^mn; 
xviii,  12,  aiStQ,  but  2  Sam.  viii,  12,  OX^,  etc  From 
the  same  cause  the  copyists  tran^osed  letters,  words, 
and  sentences.    Thus  we  read, 

Joeb.  xxl,  27,  y\hx  but  lu  1  Chron.  vi,  66, 1^11 

1  Sam.  i,  1,  inn-ja,  but  In  1  Chron.  vf,  1».  mn-ia. 

2  Sam.  xxllI,81,'>Dn'^3rt,but  in  1  Chron.  xi,83,  ^TSIinan. 
1  Kings  X,  11,  D'^Aiabx,  bat  in  2  Chron.  ix,  10,  D^Qiabx. 
P*a.  IvIH.  48,  la'^rrn,  but  in  3  Sam.  xxll,  4A,  1lan*^\ 

"    xvlll,  80,  rx^rv^  D-'iaa,  but  in  S  Sam.  xxii,  60,  mn'» 

D-iiaa. 

^  ''b-13nD%  but  In  2  8am.  xxll,  40,  "^33 

Compb.  also  Psa.  xcvl,  9-11  with  1  Chron.  xvl,  30-39L 

From  the  same  cause  they  omitted  letters,  words,  and 
sentences,  especially  when  two  periods  or  clauses  termi- 
nated in  the  same  way.     Thus  Neh.  xi,  5,  n^C9^,  but 

1  Cbron.  iv,  36 ;  vi,  15,  nittJJ ;  Psa.  xviii,  42, 15'lttJ^  but 

2  Sam.  xxii,  42,  ^:S'^\  Words  were  omitted ;  as  in  1  Sam. 

i,  3,  where,  after  in^9Q,  probably  D'^DQl-p  (Sept.  U 


ir<SXc(tfc  avTov  i{  'kpia^edfi)  was  left  out.  The  omia- 
sion  of  clauses  or  sentences  we  notice,  e.  g.  1  Sara,  v,  8, 
where,aftern'^noD,  the  words  wn'11  y.yi  n^3  ')Ka^t 

were  omitted,  for  the  Sept.  reads  tsal  ccV^X^ov  v't  oIkov 
Aayiav  Kai  iliov.  The  last  two  examples  of  omission, 
bear  the  technical  name  of  o/ioiorcXei/rov. 

2.  Transcribers  heard  amiss,  and  fell  into  mistakes. 
Here  the  same  observations  can  be  made  as  above. 
Thus— 

1  Sam.  xvU,  84,  we  find  flT,  as  in  several  codd.,  instead 

ofHlO. 
"    xxll,  18,  y^'n,  bat  the  Ker!,  a«n. 

9Khig8xx,4,i'»yn.  "    "     "   natn. 

Psa.  xcvl.  19,  tbs^  but  I  Chron.  xvl,  32,  yh^^ 
ISO.  Ixv,  4,  p'^B,  but  Kerl,  pns. 

To  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  seventeen  identifica- 
tions of  Stb  with  ih  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Transcribers  made  mistakes  from  memory.  Where 
the  copyist  trusted  too  much  to  his  memory,  he  con- 
founded synonymous  terms,  as  in  Lev.  xxv,  86,  b^  with 
ba;  in  2  Kings  i,  10,  naT"'T  with  *i»X*»1,  and  mn** 
with  *^3*11X;  or  he  altered  the  word,  after  the  more  fre- 
quent forms,  in  parallel  passages.  Thus,  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  16, 
some  have  -|QO  l^isb  instead  of  ^TQlO  tb^y^^  be- 
cause the  former  is  the  more  common. 

4.  Transcribers  made  mistakes  in  judgment.  They 
misapprehended  the  text  before  them,  and  therefore  di- 
vided words  badly,  misunderstood  abbreviations,  and 
blundered  with  regard  to  the  letters  called  custodies  Un»- 
aruifi,  as  well  as  marginal  notes.  One  word  was  im- 
properly separated  into  two,  or  two  combined  into  one. 
An  example  occurs  in  Psa.  xlviii,  15,  where  the  text  has 
ni73  b9  instead  of  Picbs?,  unto  death  instead  offor- 
ever.  The  latter  reading  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and 
editions;  Sept.  Ei^'roifg  aHavag;  Vulg.  in  sacula.  On 
the  contrary,  Iv,  16,  DIIS'^ID'^,  the  textual  reading,  denot- 
ing desolations^  is  directed  by  the  Keri  to  be  divided  into 
nia  ^^%  let  death  seize.  This  is  adopted  by  many 
MSS.,  editions,  and  old  translators,  as  Sept»,  Vulg., 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  S>*riac,  Arabic,  Jerome. 

Abbreviations  were  usually  made  by  writing  the  first 
letter  of  a  word  and  appending  a  small  stroke  or  two  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  some  letters.  Hence  the  omis- 
sion was  sometimes  erroneously  supplied,  or  the  abbre- 
viated word  was  considered  complete  in  itself.  Thus, 
MVl*^  was  shortened  into  "^  or  \  In  Isa.  xlii,  19,  the 
Sept.  has  translated  Min*i  ^7393  by  6  ^o»Xoc  f*oVf 
showing  that  they  mistook  "^  131^3  for  *^ia73.  So 
also  in  Jer.  vi,  11,  rtin*^  T^^'n;theJ'ury  of  Jehovah,  is 
translated  by  the  Sept.  ^v/xuv  ftoVf  showing  that  they 
mistook  '■»  rcn  for  ■»rxn;  Psa.  xxxi,  7,  TWW,  / 
hate,  all  ancient  translators  underatood  for  niil*^  PiCiS, 
thou,  Lord,  hatest;'  and  this  reading  is  found  in  Cod.  170. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  not  divide  a  word 
between  two  lines.  When  there  was  a  vacant  space  at 
the  end  of  a  line  too  small  to  contain  the  next  word, 
they  added  letters  to  fill  it  up  and  preserve  the  uniform 
appearance  of  the  copy.  These  supernumerary  letters 
were  generally  the  initials  of  the  following  word,  though 
it  was  written  entire  in  the  next  line.  Ignorant  tran- 
scribers may  have  taken  these  superfluous  letters,  called 
custodes  Uneamm,  *^  keepera  of  the  lines,"  into  the  text. 
Thus  it  is  thought  by  some  that  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  the  com- 
mon reading  "^3^^  D1I0I3**  arose  from  na^-Q  a  1tt>t»"», 
by  joining  the  superfluous  Q  to  the  end  of  the  verb. 
On  the  other  hand,  transcribers  suspected  the  existence 
of  these  custodes  Unearum  in  places  where  they  did  not 
occur,  and  omitted  part  of  the  text.  So  in  Exod.  xxxi, 
8  the  word  h^, "  all,"  appears  to  have  been  omitted  be^ 
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cause  of  the  fuUowing  1  "^bs.  The  omirted  word  is  found 
in  the  oldest  versions.  Errors  also  arose  from  taking 
marginal  annotations  into  the  text.  Probably  Isa.  vti, 
17  furnishes  an  example,  for  the  clause  '^'^V9)C  "]bQ  PK 
is  unsuitable.  To  such  marginal  annotations  must  l)c 
ascribed  those  passages  in  which  to  one  word  a  second 
or  even  a  third  translation  is  added.  Thus  in  I  Sam.  xii, 
14  the  Sept.  reads,  for  13n^:C"i  Kbi,  jcat  oif  Kanivd- 

In  some  cases  the  MS.  itself  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  errors,  be  it  that  it  was  illegible  or  that  some  letters 
were  obliterated.  After  all,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no 
intentional  errors  were  made,  and  the  existence  of  vari- 
ous readings  is  purely  accidental. 

II.  IfUfiitional  Errors, — After  what  has  been  said,  it 
would  be  useless  to  speak  of  tntentiomtl  errors  were  it 
not  for  the  very  fact  that  Church  fathers,  Mohammed, 
and  scholars  of  renown  have  brought  such  a  charge 
against  the  Jews.  But  the  charge  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated. Their  veneration  for  the  sacretl  books  was  too 
f^reat  to  allow  them  to  make  alterations,  knowing  them 
to  be  wrong.  Josephus  {Cont,  Apion.  i,  8)  says,  To<rot^ 
Tov  ydp  oiUvoc  "^ri  vaptfixnKoroQf  ovri  irpoa^iivai 
riQ  ouiivj  ovrc  a^tXcTv  avruitv^  ovrt  fttra^tivat  rt- 
TiiXfiTiKfv;  and  Eusebius  {Prasp.  Evang,  viii,  6)  cites 
from  Philo :  Mi)  ptifia  yt  avro^^  fiovov  tS»v  vn  avrov 
(Moees)  ytypafAfttvinv  Kivijaai^  dXXd  k&v  fivptngic  aif' 
To^C  dTTo^avtXv  virofiiivcu  ^drroVf  ^  role  iKtivov  vd- 
fioiQ  Kai  i^itfiv  tvavria  freicrd^vrfc.  Like  the  Samari- 
tans, the  early  Christians  brought  the  accusation  of  cor- 
rupting the  text  against  the  Jews.  But  these  were  not 
competent  witnesses  or  righteous  accusers.  For  when 
the  Jews  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  passages  differ- 
ing from  the  Sept.,  which  some  of  the  fathers  regarded 
as  inspired,  it  was  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Jews  had 
corrupted  Scripture  in  such  places.  This  was  all  the 
reply  they  could  make,  being  themselves  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  originaL  It  was  different  with  Moham- 
med (see  the  Koran,  sura  ii,  73, 176-178;  iii.  188;  v,  17). 
His  charge  is  equally  directed  against  Christians  as 
against  Jews,  because  of  his  inability  to  find  any  sup- 
port in  the  Scriptures  for  his  prophetical  pretensions. 

The  earliest  among  Christians  who  made  the  charge 
against  the  Jews  of  corrupting  the  text  was  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (com p.  TrypkOf  c.  71,  72,  78),  who  was  followed  by 
IrensBus,  Tertullian,  and  others.  All  these  fathers  knew 
nothing  of  Hebrew ;  they  bad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Sept,  Of  more  importance  is  the  testimony  of  Ort- 
gen  and  Jerome,  because  they  knew  Hebrew.  It  is  true 
that  Jerome,  in  his  Cc(mmeniary  on  GcUaiians  ut,  appears, 

indeed,  to  charge  the  Jews  with  erasing  the  word  bs  in 
Deut.  xxvii,26;  for  he  says,  **  Incertum  habemus  utnim 
LXX  interpretes  addiderint  Deut.  xxvii,  26  onmis  homo 
et  in  omnibus,  an  in  veteri  Hebraeo  ita  fucrit  et  postea 
a  Judseis  deletum  sit. . . .  Quam  ob  causam  Samaritano- 

rum  Hebnea  volumina  relegens  inveni  73  scriptum  esse 
et  cum  LXX  interpretibus  concordare.  Frustra  igitur 
illud  tulerunt  Jud«i,  ut  viderentur  esse  sub  maledict<», 
si  non  possent  omnia  oomplere  qusB  scripts  sunt:  cum 
antiquiores  alterius  quoque  gentis  litene  id  positum  fu- 
isse  testentur."  But  this  charge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  his  deliberate  opinion,  as  can  be  seen  from 
his  Commentary  on  ImUih,  ch.  vi,  where  he  says, 
"Quodsi  aliquifl  dixerit,  Hebneos  libros  postea  a  Judsis 
esse  falsatos,  audiat  Origenem,  quid  in  octavo  volumine 
explanationum  Esaite  huic  respondeat  qunstiuncute : 
quod  nunquam  Dominus  et  Apostoli,  qui  cetera  crimina 
arguunt  in  scribis  et  Pbarisnis,  de  hoc  crimine,  quod 
erat  maximum,  reticuis8ent,sin  autem  dixerint  post  ad- 
ventum  Domini  Salvatoris  et  pnedicationem  Apostolo- 
rum  libros  Hebneos  fuisse  falsaton,  cachinnum  tenere 
non  potero,  ut  Salvator  et  Evangeli»te  et  Apostoli  ita 
testimonia  protulerint,  ut  Jud«i  posrea  falsaturi  erant.** 
In  spite  of  this  important  testimony,  there  were  not 
wanting  some  who  renewed  the  old  charge.    Foremost 


among  them  were  Isaac  Yossius,  W.  Whiston,  J.  Morinns, 
etc.,  who  again  were  refuted  by  Carpzov,  De  Muis,  Tcc- 
lor,  Boote,  Cocceius,  Grabe,  TrigUnd,  Bellarmine,  K.  Si- 
mon, Glassius,  Ca|)ellu8,  ami  a  host  of  others,  who,  exam- 
ining the  question  ame  studio  et  wyi,  were  not  apt  to  let 
their  sober  reason  run  aatrav. 

There  are  two  or  three  places  in  which  the  charge  of 
intentional  corruption  has  a  plausible  appearance,  viz. 
Psa.  xvi,  10;  xxii,  17;  and  Zech.  xii,  10;  but,  without 
entering  upon  an  examination  of  these  passages,  as  be- 
yond the  province  of  this  article,  we  may  state  that  a 
close  examination  proves  the  folly  of  the  cbar^. 

With  regard  to  the  other  classes  of  alterations  arisipg 
from  a  well-meaning  desire  on  behalf  of  the  text,  we 
see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  readings  apparent Ir 
easier  or  less  objectionable  were  occasionally  substituted 
for  others;  that  supposed  mistakes  were  rectified;  places, 
where  something  appeared  to  be  wanting,  filled  up ;  and 
IMssages  made  conformable  to  parallel  ones.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  where,  for  '^7'*3wn, 
the  Samaritan,  Sept.,  and  Syriac  have  *^C7sSn ;  Xurob. 
xxvii,  7,  where,  instead  of  QH^SX,  various  MSS.  with 
the  Samaritan  read  'jn'^SK  with  the  feminine  sufiiz; 
Judg.  xviii,  80,^  where,  for  nc^,  was  put  niS3^ ;  1 
Chron.  ii,  48,  where,  for  nb^,  several  MS5}.  read  mb^  in 
the  feminine;  Psa.  xxxvi,2,  where,  for  ^z\  many  MSS. 
and  versions  read  ^3b.  In  like  manner  "^t^lS,  in  Dent, 
xxiii,  2,  was  separated  into  "tt  CIQ;  and  l^b  T",  in 
Psa.  xxviii,8,  was  changed  in  some  MSS.  into  1Q3?b  t;, 
the  latter  taken,  perhaps,  from  xxix,  1 1. 

After  all,  it  must  appear  that  all  readings  must  he 
ascribed  to  purely  accidental  causes,  such  as  have  been 
enumerated  above.     See  Kkri  and  Kkthib.     (R  P.) 

Varisuus  is  the  name  of  a  supposed  early  heretic, 
mentioned  by  Ittigius  (/)f  Hasresiarchis,  iii,  1,  Appen- 
dix xii)  as  being  name<l  in  an  anonymous  commentsnr 
on  St.  Matthew.  It  is  thought  the  true  reading  is  Bar- 
je*Uf  and  that  the  person  intended  is  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer, who  is  so  called  in  Acts  ziti,  6.  See  Burton, 
Bampton  Ijecture*^  p.  495. 

Varlet,  Dominiqub  Marib,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  March  15,  1678.  His  father,  who  event- 
ually became  a  hermit  of  Mount  Valerian,  had  early  des- 
tined him  for  the  Church,  and  he  entered  the  seminaiy 
of  St.  Magloire,  where  in  1706  he  received  ordination  and 
the  diploma  of  doctor.  He  served  soon  after  as  curate 
of  Conflans-Charenton ;  but,  becoming  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Port-Royalists,  he  opposed  the  bull  Vm- 
genituiy  and  in  consequence  left  for  America  in  17  M, 
where  he  instructed  the  inhabitanta  of  Louisiana.  He 
was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Ascalon 
and  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Babvlon  (Sept.  17, 1718); 
and  after  consecration  (Feb.  19,  1719)  he  sailed  fnHD 
Amsterdam,  crossed  Russia,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  in  Hamadan.  He  was  soon  de- 
posed by  the  pope,  however;  and  after  settling  in  Am- 
sterdam (1720)  he  finally  appealed  from  the  bull  of  the 
pope  (Feb.  15,  1723),  but,  nevertheless,  gave  oniination 
to  four  recusant  ecclesiastics  at  Utrecht,  publishing  in 
his  defence  his  Apologies  (Amst.  1724-27).  He  died  at 
Rhynwick,  near  Utrecht,  May  14,  1742.  See  Uoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog  Gensrale^  s.  v. 

Varnell,  John  M.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epi<>- 
copal  Church,  Sopth.  No  record  of  his  birth  or  early 
life  is  preserved.  He  was  converted  in  1847,  receiv'fd 
into  the  Holston  (East  Tenn.)  Conference  in  1849,  aiid 
labored  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  in  l^'t'< 
Mr.  Yamell  was  a  devout,  energetic  young  man.  ^^ 
Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSj  Af,  E,  Churchy  Soti^r 
1857,  p.  758. 

Varotarl,  ALSSSAimRO  (//  Pn<hvanitto\  an  enn- 
nent  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Padtui  in  1690.  11^ 
received  instruction  in  painting,  and  began  in  childhood 
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to  stutly  and  imitate  the  works  of  Titian,  which  were  at 
Padua.  He  was  sent,  while  young,  to  Venice,  where  he 
cuutinued  the  study  of  Titian  so  assiduously  as  to  be 
ctiiuudered  among  the  foremost  of  his  disciples.  His 
pictures  abound  in  Venice  and  Fadua,  but  are  rarely 
met  with  elsewhere.  The  principal  are,  The  Dead 
Christ  (now  at  FkNrence) : — The  Supper  at  Cana,  in  the 
chapter  of  La  Garita  at  Venice :— four  histories  of  the 
life  of  S,  Domenico,  He  died  in  1650.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  iiisL  of  the  Fine  Art$,s,v. 

Varro,  Marcus  Tbrbntius,  a  learned  Roman  anti- 
quarian, was  bom  in  the  Sabine  town  of  Reate,  B.C.  116. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  faroilv  of  senatorial 
rank,  and  was  first  instructed  by  U.  iElitis,  afterwards 
by  Antiochua,  an  Academic  philosopher.  Varro  was 
very  prominent  in  the  political  history  of  his  time,  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  performing  the  du- 
ties of  general  in  Spain.  He  withdrew  from  public  life 
after  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  and  was  reconciled  to  CsBsar. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
li%'ed;  said  to  be  the  most  leanied  of  the  Romans.  His 
learning  extended  to  almost  ever}*  department  of  knowl- 
edge. His  writings  embraced  grammar,  rhetoric,  poet- 
ry*, geography,  histor}',  philosophy,  jurispnidence,  and 
husbandry,  amounring  in  all  to  74  different  works,  con- 
taining 620  books,  170  of  which  were  in  metrical  form. 
Only  two  of  liis  works  remain,  />e  Lingua  iMtina  and 
Rerum  RutHcarum  Libri  III.  Augustine  (/>e  CitUate 
Veif  lib.  vii)  gives  an  account  of  his  book  on  A  ntiquUieSf 
with  copious  extracts.  Varro  distinguished  three  kinds 
of  religion — mythical,  which  the  poets  chielly  use ;  phy»' 
ical,  which  the  philosophers  use ;  and  civU,  which  peo- 
ples use.  He  spoke  in  positive  disapproval  of  the  myths 
and  legends  of  the  popular  faith.  Augustine  says  he 
went  as  far  as  he  dared  in  that  direction.  The  natural 
philosophy  in  the  various  schools  he  describes  without 
censure.  Civil  theology,  or  that  ordained  by  the  State, 
is  minutely  described  and  commended.  Varro  died  B.C. 
27.  See  IJeberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos.  i,  189;  Fisher,  Be- 
gimtuigs  o/ChriMtiamfy  (N.  Y.  1877),  p.  128 ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Clou,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Vartabeds,  an  order  of  celibate  priests  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church  (i|.  v.),  who  are  attached  to  the  churches 
as  preachers  (the  married  priests  do  not  usually  preach), 
and  from  among  whom  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy 
are  taken.  It  is  a  degree  of  honor  corresponiling  very 
nearly  to  our  doctor  of  divinity,  and  is  given  with  the 
same  solemnity  as  holy  orders. 

Varty,  Joiix,  an  English  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  London,  Nov.  29,  1798.  He  was  educated 
at  Hoxton  Academy,  and  ordained  at  Mitcham,  Surrey, 
in  1823.  In  1889  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
Church  at  Fareham,  and  for  twenty-three  years  faith- 
fully Ubored  with  that  people.  Mr.  Varty  was  a  decid- 
e<l  and  earnest  Christian,  and  a  man  of  strong  piety  and 
large  Chriiitian  influence.  He  died  April  16, 1873.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong,  Year-hook,  1874,  p.  858. 

Vanma,  in  Hindft  mythok»gy,  is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  gods,  yet  one  of  the  most  vague 
and  least  known  of  all  deities.  In  the  Vedas  this  divin- 
ity is  often  confounded  with  Indra  and  Agiil.  See  Le- 
normant,  ChtUJaftn  Miigic,  p.  131 ;  MUller,  Chipi  from 
a  German  Workshop  (see  Index). 

Varna,  P.  Quinti Lira,  proconsul  of  Syria  for  several 
years  (between  B.C.  13  and  A.D.  7),  after  Sen tt us  Satur- 
liinua,  an  office  which  he  administered  with  such  rapac- 
ity that  Velleius  Patercidus  says  of  him  (ii,  1 17), «  As  a 
poor  man  he  entered  tlie  rich  country,  and  as  a  rich  man 
he  left  the  country  poor."  Some  of  his  governmental 
arts  are  rehearsed  by  Joseph  us  {Life,  \\\  Ant,  xvii,  6  sq. ; 
War,  i,  21,5;  ii,  3, 1 ;  5, 2).  He  subsequently  sustained 
a  notable  defeat  in  Germany.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class, 
Biog,  s.  V.     See  CtOVKUNOR. 

• 

Vaa  (or  Do  Vaa),  Pettrus,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  bora  about  1658.    He  is  mentioned 


as  a  candidate  at  Gravelant,  Holland,  in  1699 ;  pastor  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  from  1710  to  1756 ;  and  often  officiated 
at  Rhinebeck,  having  organized  that  Church.  See  O^r- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Vasa,  GusTAvus.    See  Gustavus  I  (Vasa). 

Vaaari,  Giorgio,  an  Italian  author  and  painter,  was 
bom  at  Arezaso,  in  Tuscany,  in  1512.  He  studied  art, 
architecture,  and  painting  practically;  became  the  pu- 
pil and  friend  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  such  distinguished  persons  as  canlinal  Ip- 
polito  de'  Medici,  pope  Clement  VII,  and  the  dukes  Ales- 
sandro  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  He  painteil  numerous 
works  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  among  them  several 
noted  pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence,  and 
in  the  Sala  Regia  in  the  Vatican.  As  an  architect 
Vasari  attained  greater  excellence  than  as  a  painter. 
He  built  the  church  of  Abbadia  in  Arezzo;  a  great  part 
of  the  palace  of  Julius  HI  at  Rome;  and  the  Palazz<» 
Uffizi  in  Florence,  commenced  in  1561  and  complete<i, 
after  his  death,  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  This  last  is  consid- 
ered by  critics  to  be  his  best  architectural  work.  Many 
other  buildings  and  parts  of  stmctures  are  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  he  was  chiefly  instromental  in  re-establish- 
ing the  Florentine  Academy  of  Design.  He  died  in 
Florence,  Jan.  27,  1574.  As  a  writer  on  art  Vasari  at- 
tained considerable  celebrity.  He  entered  upon  his 
work  at  the  su|^estion  of  cardinal  Farnese,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  the  scope  and  plan  of  his  book.  It  is 
entitled  Vite  d^  piu  Eccelenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e  A  rehi- 
tetti^  and  was  first  published  in  Florence  in  two  volumes 
(1550).  In  1556  he  undertook  a  new  tour  to  prepare 
materials  for  a  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1568. 
Several  subsequent  editions  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
a  recent  one  in  Florence,  in  thirteen  volumes  (1846-57). 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
13ohn*s  Standard  Library.  See  Spooner,  Bitig,  Hist,  if 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vase.  See  Basih;  Bottle;  Bowl;  Cualicb; 
Cup  ;  Urn,  etc. 

Vasey,  Thomas  (1),  was  an  orphan  ward  of  a 
wealthy  and  childless  uncle,  who  disowne<l  him  on  Va- 
sey's  becomuig  a  Methodist.  He  began  his  ministry  in 
1776;  travelled  in  the  Dales  in  1782,  Liverpool  in  1788; 
and  in  1784  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  £nghind  by  Wesley,  and  sailed  with  Dr.  Coke  to 
America,  where  he  shared  the  toils  and  perils  of  Fran- 
cis Asbury.  He  was  here  ordained  by  bishop  White, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and,  with  Wesley's 
consent,  accepted  a  curacy.  In  1789  he  resumed  the 
itinerant  work,  and  continued  therein  until  1811,  when 
he  wa§  appointe<l  to  perform  the  liturgical  services  in 
the  City  Road  Chapel.  In  1826,  with  a  pension  from 
the  trustees,  he  retired  to  Leeds,  where  be  died  very 
suddenly,  Dec  27,  1826,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Seis 
Stevenstin,  Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel  (Lond.  1872, 
8vo),  p.  152;  City  Road  Mng(izine,  1871 ;  WesL  Afeth. 
Mag.  1827,  p.  142;  May,  1880  (portrait) ;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  Methodism,  iii,  467 ;  Hist,  of  Meth.  £/>isc  Church,  ii, 
155,  166;  Smith,  Hist,  of  WesL  Methodism  (see  Index, 
vol.  iii). 

Vasey,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  b()rn  in  1779.  He  was  converted  in  1794;  com- 
menced to  preach  in  1801  at  Barrow  and  Epworth ;  was 
ordained  in  1804;  labored,  among  others,  on  the  Sun- 
derland, Whitby,  Darlington,  and  Colne  (1815)  circuits. 
He  died  of  inflammatory  fever.  May  5,  1818.  Many 
were  converte<l  through  his  earnest  and  godly  ministry. 
See  Wesl.  Meth,  Mag,  1820,  p.  401, 481. 

Vaah'ni  (Heb.  Vashni',  ^3»1,  my  strength,  or  strong; 
Sept.  SaW;  Vulg.  Vassent),  the  first-born  of  Samuel  ac- 
cortling  to  1  Chron.  vi,  28  [Heb.  13] ;  but  1  Sam.  viii,  2 
shows  that  the  true  reading  should  be  "^SlSI,  **  the  sec- 
ond," and  that ,  the  name  of  Joel,  the  eldest  son,  has 
dropped  out.     See  Samukl. 

Vash'ti  (Heb.  VashtV,  -^nr^  Pers.  beautiful  worn- 
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an;  Sept.  'AcrriV;  Josephas  Oudimj;  Vulg.  V(utht)j  the 
**  queen"  (^sbsn)  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  who,  for  re- 
fusing to  show  herself  to  the  king's  gue^s  at  the  royal 
banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred  his  wrath, 
and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth.  i),  when  Esther 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  B.C.  488.  Many  attempts 
liave  been  made  to  identify  her  with  historical  person- 
ages ;  as  by  Usher  with  A  tossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hy* 
sraspis,  and  by  J.  Capellus  with  Paryaatis,  the  mother 
uf  Ochus ;  but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  "  three- 
score queens"  in  Cant,  vi,  8,  9;  comp.  Herod,  i,  135),  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  she  was  only  one  of  the  infe- 
rior wives,  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  history.  See  Esther. 
This  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's  order,  and  Vash- 
ti's refusal,  considered  with  reference  to  the  national 
manners  of  the  Persians.  For  Plutarch  {Conjug.  Prm- 
cept,  c.  16)  tells  us,  in  agreement  with  Herod,  v,  18,  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at 
table  with  them  at  their  banquets;  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives  awa}' 
and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls.  Hence, 
when  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus  "  was  merry  with  wine," 
he  sent  for  Vashti,  looking  upon  her  only  as  a  concu- 
bine; she,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  herself  as  one 
of  the  Kovpidicu  yvvaiKcc«  or  legitimate  wives,  refused 
U>  come.  Josephus's  statement  {Ant,  xi,  6, 1)  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians  for  their  wives 
to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own  husbands  is  evi- 
dently inaccurate,  being  equally  contradicted  by  He- 
rodotus (v,  18)  and  by  the  book  of  Esther  itself  (v,  4, 8« 
12,  etc) Smith. 

Vasishtha  (superlative  of  Sanscrit  vcmimaf, 
"  wealthy*')  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Vedic  Rishis,  the  author  of  several  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  a  personage  important  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Brahmanic  or  priestly  caste  of  the  Hindfis.  All 
that  is  certainly  known  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  sage  of 
high  reputation,  and  a  priest  jealous  of  the  privileges 
and  the  position  of  his  caste,  and  ever  ready  to  assert 
its  superiority  over  the  second,  or  military  and  royal, 
caste.  See  Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  (Lond.  1858); 
MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vaaquez,  Alonso,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Honda  about  1589.  He  studied  at  Seville  under  Anto- 
nio Arfian,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
historical  painter.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
monasteiy  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  at  Seville.  He 
died  about  1645.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  8.  V. 

Vasquez,  Dionyaios,  a  Spanish  monk,  was  bom 
June  5,  1500,  at  Toledo.  He  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  one  of  the  first  who  undertook  the  edition  of  the 
Hiblia  Complutettsia^  which  cardinal  Ximenes  proposed. 
He  died  June  1, 1539.  His  writings,  in  Latin  and  Span- 
ish, are  mostly  in  MS.  See  Antonii  Biblioth,  I/isptmi- 
va;  Gandulphus,  Dt  200  Scripioribus  Augustinianis ; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vaaqnez,  Q-abriel,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1551  at  Belmonte.  For  twentv-nine  vears  he  was 
professor  at  Alcald,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23, 1604.  He 
wrote,  Commenlt.  in  Epp,  Pavli :  —  Comment,  in  Th. 
Aquinatis  Theohgiam: — Metaphys,  Disquisiiiomim  de 
CaUu  Adorafiimis  Libri  Tres  (Ma3'ence,  1600),  His 
works  were  published  in  10  vols.  fol.  (Lyons,  1620). 
See  Antonii  BibHoth.  f/ispanica ;  AUegambe,  Bibliofhe- 
ca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
UhHen-Lexikon^  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vaaquez,  Juan  Bautista,  a  Spanish  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Seville  in  the  16th  century.  His 
best  painting  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgvh  and  fnjant,  at  the 
altar  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Granada.  See  Spoo- 
ner, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  ris,  s.  v. 

Vaasar,  Jobn  E.,  a  missionary  colporteur  of  the 


American  Tract  Society,  commonly  called  ^Unde  John 
Vassar."  For  many  years  he  was  foreman  in  the  great 
brewery  of  his  cousin  Matthew  Vassar,  the  founder  of 
the  college  at  Poughkeepsie  which  bean  the  family 
name.  John  was  converted  about  the  year  1843,  when 
he  rejected  an  offer  of  large  wealth  from  bis  cousin  and 
entered  vigorously  into  the  temperance  reform  move- 
ment. He  was  among  the  first  colporteurs  the  Tract 
Society  sent  to  the  then  Far  West.  He  began  his  la- 
bors about  1848  in  the  wilderness  of  lUinoia,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  cilpacity,  with  slight  interruption,  until 
bis  death.  He  bad  a  peculiar  fitness  for  bis  work. 
Thoroughly  armed  with  Gospel  texts,  and  full  of  ear- 
nestness and  unselfish  lovo,  he  pressed  the  truth  upon 
all ;  and  he  was  almost  invariably  received  with  kind- 
ness by  alL  He  was  equally  at  home  among  cultured 
families,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  as  among  other 
classes — farmers,  mechanics,  lumbermen,  miners,  soldierK, 
and  freedmen.  He  was  specially  useful  in  the  late  war; 
among  whole  brigades  of  soldiers  in  the  army  he  was 
"  Uncle  John,"  loved  and  honored  bv  all.  He  not  onlv 
held  religious  meetings,  but  he  did  hospital  duty,  dug 
graves  for  the  dead,  and  then  performed  religious  ser- 
vices and  communicated  with  the  relatives  of  ihe  de- 
ceased. Once  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war ;  but,  to 
escape  his  ceaseless  religious  importunity,  be  was  soon 
set  at  liberty.  His  labors  were  instmmental  in  the  con- 
version of  multitudes.  Vassar  College  is  a  monument 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  its  founder;  but  more  endur- 
ing is  the  monument  of  the  noble  Christian  deeds  that 
marked  the  life  of  this  honored  and  successful  mission- 
arv.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dec  6, 
1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Vassar,  Matthew,  a  well-known  layman  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  founder  of  the  college  for  fe- 
males which  bears  his  name,  was  bom  in  East  Dereham. 
Tuddenham  Parish,  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  April 
29, 1792.  In  1796  his  father  came  to  America,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Wappinger*s  Creek,  near  Pbugh- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  he  established  a  brewery.  The 
enterprise  did  not  prove  successful,  and,  after  various 
reverses  of  fortune,  he  became  a  farmer,  in  a  small  way, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  then  quite  young,  commenced  the  mannfactuie 
of  ale  on  a  small  scale.  The  business  grew  on  his 
hands,  until  at  last  it  reached  such  proportions  as  sur^ 
passed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Vassar. 
For  fifty  years,  until  1866,  he  continued  in  this  busi* 
ness  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  His  mind  was 
now  much  occupied  with  the  question  as  to  the  best 
disposition  he  should  make  of  his  great  gains.  He 
concluded  to  establish  a  college  for  females  where  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  should  be 
equal  to  those  furnished  for  males.  In  1861  he  pro- 
cured from  the  New  York  Assemblv  a  charter  for  Vas- 
sar  College,  and  in  February  of  that  year  he  conreyed 
to  the  board  of  tmstees  bonds  and  securities  to  the 
amount  in  cash  value  of  four  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
sand doUairs  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  coU^. 
He  also  gave  the  grounds  on  which  the  college  was 
built.  The  college  was  opened  in  1865,  and  from  the 
beginning  has  been  largely  patronized.  The  gifts  of 
its  founder  continued  to  be  bestowed  as  the  necenities 
of  the  new  institution  demanded  until  thev  reached  the 
munificent  sUm  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dolUn. 
While  addressing  the  trustees  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  college,  Mr.  Vassar  died,  June  Aj  186K 
See  Appletons'  A  tmual  Cgciop.  viii,  755.     (J.  C  8.) 

VassilaccM,  Antonio  {UAliense^  or  AUatse  da 
.\fiio),  a  painter,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Milo,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  in  1556.  He  was  sent  to  Venice 
when  quite  young,  and  placed  under  the  instruction  o<f 
Paul  Veronese,  with  whom  he  made  such  progress  and 
revealed  such  genius  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  bis 
master,  who  dismissed  him  from  the  studio  with  the 
advice  that  he  should  oonfine  himself  to  small  paint- 
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ings.  Suspecting  the  canae  of  hU  dismUsal,  and  confi- 
dent in  bis  own  powers,  the  young  artiat  reiloubled  bis 
elToita  to  attain  excellence.  He  acquired  great  distinc- 
tion, was  patronized  by  the  doge  and  principal  nobility 
of  Venice,  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Philip 
II,  and  Sigu»round,  king  of  Poland,  earnestly  solicited 
him  10  enter  his  service ;  but  he  declined  these  honors 
and  remained  in  Venice.  He  executed  many  works 
for  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  of  Venice 
and  in  other  Italian  cities.  Among  his  best  proiluc- 
tions  are,  Abraham  Sacnjicmg  Jtmic: — Cain  Slaying 
AM: — the  Brazen  Serpent /m  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles : — and  the  Destruction  of  Troy^  in  the  Sala  della 
Scrutino.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1629.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Uiti.  of  the  Fine  A  rti,  s.  v. 

Vasaor,  Michel  lk,  a  French  theologian  and  his- 
torian, for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Oratory,  went  to  England  in  1696,  where  he  died 
in  1718,  after  having  joined  the  Protestant  Church. 
He  is  the  author  of  Traiie  de  la  Mamere  cTExaminer 
lee  Dijprences  de  la  Religion  (Amst.  1697).  See  Winer, 
J/andbach  der  theol.  IMeratur,  i,  841,  668;  FUrst,  BibL 
J  ad.  iii,  469.     (a  P.) 

Vassy,  Massacre  of.  Vassy  is  a  town  of  France 
in  Haute -Marne,  on  the  Blaise,  twenty -eight  miles 
north-northwest  of  Chaumont,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
xnanacre  of  the  Pn>testants  by  order  of  Guise.  On 
Sunday  morning,  March  I,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
with  a  retinue  of  nobles  and  soldiers,  arrived  at  Vassy, 
on  his  way  to  Paris.  The  Protestants  were  holding 
their  meeting  in  a  large  barn,  to  which  the  duke  sent 
8i>nie  of  his  soldiers,  who  provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest 
of  the  soldiers  came  to  their  aid,  broke  open  the  door, 
slaughtered  a  large  number  of  the  defenceless  congre- 
g'^tion,  and  plundered  their  houses.  After  this  bloody 
(teed,  the  duke  was  received  at  Paris  with  acclamations, 
while  the  Protestants  throughout  France  considered  it 
A  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace, 
and  flew  to  arms,  inaugurating  a  series  of  wars  which 
only  terminated  with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  to  the 
throne.  See  Fisher,  Bist,  of  the  Reformation  (N.  Y. 
Itr73),  p.  267  sq. 

Vat-    See  Wine-pat. 

VAT,  a  cistern  or  vessel ;  a  term  fluently  found 
in  the  inventories  of  religious  bouses. 

VAT  FOR  Holy  Water,  a  vessel  for  holding  holy 
water  (q.  v.). 

Vatable  (  Vat^Bf  Vaatebled^  GuasteUed\  Fran- 
901s,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native  of  Garoache, 
in  Picardy,  and  served  as  pastor  of  Bramet,  in  Valois, 
until  Francis  I  made  him  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
newly  founded  College  Royal  at  Paris.  He  was  abb<$ 
of  Bellozane  when  he  died,  March  16, 1547.  His  learn- 
ing was  comprehensive  and  his  delivery  attractive. 
He  may  be  considered  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  He- 
brew in  France.  He -wrote  nothing  for  publication. 
A  Latin  version  of  the  Parva  NaturaUa  made  by  him 
is  appended  to  Duval's  edition  of  Aristotle;  and  Robert 
Stephens  printed  notes  on  the  Old  Test,  said  to  be  by 
Vatable,  which  obtained  considerable  fame.  The  notes, 
however,  correspond  in  part  with  those  of  Calvin  and 
other  Protestant  writers,  and  were  condemned  as  heret- 
ical by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  thus  involving 
both  Stephens  and  Vatable  in  trouble.  Stephens's  Bi- 
ble, alleged  to  be  by  Vatable,  contained  the  Vulgate, 
Leo  Juda's  tranttlation,  and  the  notes  already  mention- 
e«l,  and  appeared  in  a  first  edition  in  1545,  8vo,  and  in 
a  second  edition  in  1547,  folio.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  of  Nicholas  Henry  (Paris,  1729-46,  2  vols.  fol.). 
Stephens  published  a  separate  edition  of  the  book  of 
I':ftalms  with  yet  more  extended  notes  (Geneva,  1556  sq.), 
fmm  which  G.  J.  B.  Vogel  republished  them,  together 
with  those  of  Grotius  (Hal.  Magd.  1767, 8vo),  and  they 
were  again  reprinted  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  They  arc 
characterized  by  special  regard  for  the  grammar  and 


idioms  of  the  Hebrew  language.  See  the  Biographie 
UnivereelUf  Izvii,  569  sq. ;  Jocher,  (reiehrten- Leskkon 
(Col.  1466),  vol.  iv.  The  latter  refers  to  Adam,  Vi/te 
kruditornm;  Samarthan,  JUlogia  GaUorum;  Teissier, 
Eloges  dee  Savanej  and  Blount,  Censura  Celebrtum 
AuiAorum,  as  his  sources.  —  Herssog,  Real  -  JSncyklop. 

8.  V. 

Vater,  Johann.Severin,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  May  27, 1771,  at  Altenburg. 
He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  but  more  especially  Ori- 
ental languages.  From  1792  to  1794  he  studied  clas- 
sical philology  under  Wolf  at  Halle,  and  was  promoted 
in  1794  as  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1796  he  com- 
menced lecturing  as  privat-docent  at  Jena,  was  made 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1798,  and  was  called 
to  Halle  in  1800  as  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
languages.  When  this  university  was  abandoned  in 
1810,  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  to  return  again  to  Halle 
in  1820,  where  he  died,  March  15, 1826.  Vater  belong- 
ed to  the  rationalistic  school,  and  his  work  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  deeply  tainted  by  rationalistic  iniluenoes; 
but  his  works  deserve  notice  for  their  learning.  He 
published,  //e&7-.  Sprachlehre  (Leips.  1797 ;  2d  ed.  1812) : 
—Kleinere  Bebr,  Sprachlehre  (ibid.  1798;  3d  ed.  1816) : 
-^Bebr.  Lesebudi  (ibid.  1799;  2d  ed.  1809):— //onrf- 
buch  der  hebr.,  ayr,f  chald,y  und  arab.  Granunatik  (ibid. 
1802;  2d  ed.  1817)  i  —  Arab^  ayr,^  und  ehahk  Le^Avch 
(ibid.  1802)  :—Commentar  Ober  den  Pentateuch  (Halle, 
180^^,  8  pts.)  i^Amosi  Oracula  (ibid.  1810)  i^Uctio- 
num  Va'sionis  A  lexandrina  Jobi  nondum  satis  Excuni- 
naiarum  Specimen  (Konigsberg,  1810): — Synehroni- 
stische  Tafeln  der  Kirchaigeschichte  (Halle,  1803 ;  6th  ed. 
by  Thilo,  \93S) :— Kirchengeschichie  des  18.  und  19. 
Jahrhunderts  (Brunswick,  1823  sq.,  forming  pts.  v-viii 
of  Henke*s  Kirchengeschichte) :  —  Atibau  der  neuesten 
KirchengeachichU  (BerL  1820-22, 2  vols.).  See  Theoht/. 
[fnittersal'Lexioonf  s.  v. ;  Niemeyer's  biography  of  Vater 
appended  to  the  5th  ed.  of  the  SymAromst,  Tafeln 
(1828);  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii,  469;  Steinschneider,  Bi- 
bliiigr,  Handbuch,  b.  v.  ;  Winer,  Bttndbueh  der  theoL  Li- 
teratur,  i,  45,  100, 1 15, 197,  218,  223,  226,  870,  388,  406, 
537, 544,  581 ;  ii,  23, 326, 814.     (E  P.) 

Vatds  is  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Romans 
with  the  double  signification  of  poet  and  prophet,  the 
two  being  regarded  as  identical.  By  a  law  of  C^nstan- 
tius  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  they  were  reckoned  among 
those  who  practice  forbidden  arts,  such  as  soothsayern, 
astrologers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  and  were  condemn- 
e<l  to  die  as  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  and  offence 
against  religion.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq,  bk;  xvi, 
ch.v, 

Vatioan,  the  papal  palace  at  Rome,  so  called  from 
its  situation  on  the  Mons  Vatioanus,  at  the  extreme 
north-western  part  of  the  city.  It  is  an  immense  pile 
of  buildings,  composed  of  parts  constructed  at  dilTerent 
times,  and  often  without  due  regard  to  the  harmony 
of  the  entire  strucuire.  There  existed  a  palace  adjoin- 
ing the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  probably  as  eariy  as  the 
time  of  CJonstantine,  but  certainly  in  the  8th  century. 
In  the  12th  century  this  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III,  and  in  the  following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.  It  became  the  pa|)al  residence  on  the 
removal  of  the  see  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  1877, 
when  Gregory  XI  adopted  it  as  the  pontifical  palace  011 
account  of  its  greater  security  over  the  Lateran  (which 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  popes  for  one  tliousand 
years)  by  the  nearness  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angcki. 
John  XX HI  increased  this  security  by  buikling  a  cov- 
ered gallery  connecting  the  palace  with  the  castle. 
Nicholas  V,  in  1450,  began  to  improve  it  on  a  nMg- 
niticeut  scale,  but  died  before  completing  his  design. 
Alexander  VX  finished  the  older  portion  of  the  edi* 
tioe  nearly  as  we  now  see  it.  No  part  of  the  palace 
except  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  called  the 
Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander VX  (1492-1503).    The  part  coustructed  by  Alex« 
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1474,  adiled  the  Siximr  ChipeL 
J490,  erected  ttM  villi  Belvedere,  aiid  Jtiliua  II  (1503- 
13)  coniiectol  it  with  the  piUce  by  the  crlebrated 
Ij'ifg/ia  and  a  temced  court.  In  the  gardeiit  or  the 
BcK-edere,  Juliun  laid  the  rmindatioiis  of  Ihe  Vatican 
miuvnin,  AlVer  Ihe  death  ttt  Juliua,  Leo  X  completed 
Ihe  Liqnd*  under  the  direction  of  tiaphaeL  Paul  III 
hiiilt  the  SaU  Kegia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel  (1634). 
Sixtua  V,  iic«  the  clu«e  or  the  l<iih  cciiturj',  Iwgan, 
and  Clement  VIII  carried  to  cnmplctuin,  a  new  and 
Riore  imp-iaing  palace  on  the  eamcm  aide  of  ihe  cuutt 

tiie  pope  and  is  by  far  the  mou  conapiciioua  nf  all  the 
Vatican  building.  Numerous  alterations  and  impnive- 
menu  were  made  by  succeeding  pcinlifliL  Urban  VIII 
(IGJ3-44)  had  Ihe  cekbnted  ataircue,  Scala  Kcf;". 
oinnructnl  ttnm  designs  bv  UeriiinL  Clement  XIV 
(1769-74)  and  Pius  VI  (lT7fi-99)  built  a  new  range  of 
apartments  for  the  Mnsco  Pio- Clement  inc.  Pius  VI] 
( I8A0--23)  addeit  the  Bnoein  Nuarfl,mnning  parallel  with 
Ihe  library.  Lc»  XII  (ItttS-^)  began  a  Kriesof  cham- 
bers for  the  gallery  of  picturca.  Grcgiiry  XVI  (iSSl- 
4«)  ciimpleteil  these  and  placed  Ibc  Ktruwan  Museum 
in  ita  present  ixwiiinn.  I^iu  IX  (1840-77)  encloned  the 
Lnftgia  in  glass,  remnred  the  gallery  of  picture*  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  palace,  erected  the  rDAgniflcent  stairs 
leading  to  the  slate  apartmenla,  and  decorated  the 
apartnwnia  formerly  occupied  by  the  pictures  with  fres- 
eiis  to  serve  as  recei>tiun-mams  lor  ladies.  It  will  be 
■ceil  froni  this  account  that  the  Vatican  is  rather  ■ 
collection  of  separate  buildings  than  one  regular  stmct- 
nre.  It  occupies  a  space  1 151  tiv  7fl7  feel,  and  has  S 
imallet  ones,  20  courts,  and  442j 
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Ihe  npper  wiih  pIlasterB,     It  leails 

at  the  right-hand  portico  of  Bernini  to  th 

Rrilia  built  during  the  pontiHcale  of  Paul  III,  i 

of  audience  fur  the  ambasMdors,  and  wH-ereil  wit 

I  illuslnting  varioua  ereuts  in  the  history  of  ih 


(lOpFs.    It  also  serves  as  an  ante-ball  to  the  Sixline  and 

Tlie  CuprlUi  SUlina,  or  Siniat  Ch-iptt,  la  a  Infty  ob- 
long hall,  146}  feet  long  by  50^  wide.aiid  decorated  wiih 
a  seriea  of  frescos  representing  the  principal  events  in 
Scripture  history.  Italw  contains,  on  tbe  end  wall  op- 
posite the  enlranee,  the  great  fresco  Thr  Laat  Judt/nrtti. 
Near  the  Sixline  Chapel  is  the  Oiprlla  Paotha,  which  i> 
only  used  in  great  cereiDonie*,  chlefl  v  during  Holv  Wtvt. 
It  is  noted  for  two  fretwoa  by  Hichul  Angelo,  fie  0«- 
rtttian  of  St.  Piml  and  ibe  Vrudjinim  of  SI.  PHtr.  Tlif 
great  hdl  leading  from  the  Sala  Kppa  to  tbe  Loggia  «[ 
Bramante  ia  called  the  Sala  Duoalt,  formerly  used  by 
the  popes  for  giving  audience  to  princes,  now  used  fur 
holding  Ihe  public  cotuisliiries  when  the  newly  crealid 
canlinala  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  college. 

The  Maitum  is  entered  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  lo«« 
Loggia,  to  the  left  on  leai'ing  the  Sala  Ducale.  Ii  cihi- 
taiiis  numeruua  apartments.  Tbe  CaUtry  of  laienp- 
lions  ia  a  corridor  690  feet  in  length,  containing  u|>- 
wards  ofSDOO  specimens  of  ancient  sepulchrd  inKii|>- 
tioiu  and  imuiunients.  At  the  exlremily  of  this  gsllt'y 
is  tbe  J/tfsrn  Ciinramoiiti,vihlch  constiiutes  the  secornl 
ilivision  of  the  gallery,  and,  exclusive  of  the  flracrio 
A'uoro,  or  new  wing,  contains  more  than  TOO  spenmciii 
of  ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  thiny  ccimpammni!. 

aiHl  is  a  fine  hall  100  feet  in  length,  and  well  lighied  fnnn 
the  roof.  In  tbis  hall  sre  to  be  seen  Ibe  faninua  FlaiiK 
of  A  vi/uihii  tie  A  lUnt  and  many  others^  'fhe  Jf »m 
Pio-ClnafnliHO,  so  called  from  Clement  XIV  and  Plus 
VI,  from  whom  it  received  Its  moot  impotlanl  ttct*- 

ure  in  the  world.  It  contains  ibs  collections  farmed  bv 
■lulius  II,  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Psu)  UL  In  ihi* 
museum  may  be  nsmeil,  imnng  olller^  the  foUoiHne 
apartments:  Kouad  VmOttlr,  Hall  of  if,lragrr,  Cotili 
'Ii  Ktlrrdrrr,  fInU  of  Ihf  Aniimili,  Cnllnj  nf  Slant, 
llaU  of  Ike  .Vvtti.  The  GiiUny  ofikr  VamAUibra  b 
n  flne  hall  shout  SOO  feet  long,  erected  by  I^us  VI,aiiil 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient  candelabra  plscwi 
in  it.  It  is  siiuaiiSI  on  the  upper  flc.rt-.  The  Klnir— 
Maitum,  or  J/usro  Gi'rgoi-iano,  so  called  from  its  fouuil- 
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er,  Gr^ory  XVI,  is  devoted  to  the  preservattoD  of  the 
Etnucan  antiquities  accumulated  by  his  predecesaors, 
and  is  very  rich  in  specimens  belonging  to  this  depart- 
menL  The  Egyptian  Miueum  is  entered  from  the  Mil- 
seo  Chiararooiuly  and  contains  Egyptian  antiquities  of 
great  interest.  From  the  (iallery  of  the  Candelabra 
we  reach  the  ArazzijOt  Tapestries  of  RaphaeL  Then 
comes  the  Gallery  of  the  Maps,  a  fine  hall  500  feet  long, 
and  celebrated  Air  its  series  of  maps  of  Italy  and  its  isl- 
ands, painted  for  Gregory  XIU  (1572-85).  The  Stanze 
of  Raphael  are  a  series  of  four  chambers  opening  out  of 
the  second  range  of  Loggie,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  great  life-work  of  Kaphael  was  the  decoration  of 
their  walls.  The  chambers  are  called  respectively,  Stan- 
za of  the  InceruHo  del  Borgo,  Camera  delia  SegnaturOf 
Stanza  of  f/eliodorusy  Sala  of  Omstaatine, 

The  Capelttt  di  San  iMrenzo^  built  by  Nicholas  V  as 
his  private  chapel,  is  interesting  for  its  frescos  by  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole ;  it  is  also  interesting  as  being  the 
only  decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  older  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  VI.  The  Pinucoteca,  or  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  contains  a  small  number  (less  than  titty)  of 
pictures;  but  they  are  among  the  rarest  treasures  of  art 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  Tritnsfguration,  the 
Madonna  da  Foligno,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  these  rare  works. 

The  fAbrary  was  founded  by  Nicholas  V  (1447),  by 
transferring  to  his  new  palace  the  MSS.  which  had  been 
collected  in  the  Ijsteran ;  and,  at  his  death,  it  is  said  to 
haire  contained  9000  MSS.  In  1600  there  were  10,660 
MSS.,  of  which  8500  were  Latin  and  2160  Greek.  It 
received  important  accessions  in  1621,  presented  by  duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria ;  in  1658,  the  library  of  IJrbino ; 
in  1690,  the  collection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden ; 
in  1746,  the  library  of  the  Ottobuoni  family.  The  Vat- 
ican Librar}'  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
though  not  very  large  as  compared  with  many  others. 
There  are  23,580  MSS.  and  80,000  volumes. 

Vatioan  Coimoil,  the  nineteenth  and  last  oecu- 
menical council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  assem- 
bled in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  Dec  8, 1869,  and  continued 
nearly  a  year.  It  was  called  by  pope  Pius  IX,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  pontiHcate,  by  an  encyclical 
dated  June  29,  1868.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
on  any  previous  council.  At  the  opening  there  were 
719  prelates  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  including  49 
cardinals,  9  patriarchs,  4  primates,  121  archbishops,  479 
binhops,  57  abbots  and  generals  of  monastic  orders. 
This  number  aftenvards  increased  to  764;  but  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussia'h  war  it  dwindled  down 
Co  less  than  200.  The  whole  number  of  prelates  invited 
and  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  council  was  1037.  Of 
those  present  a  large  majority  were  Italian,  while  the 
French  and  German  were  least  in  number,  although 
strongest  in  learning  and  importance  of  the  dioceses 
they  represented.  The  deliberations  of  the  council 
were  conducted  in  strict  secrecy,  and  the  results  sol- 
enonly  proclaimed  in  four  public  sessions.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  made  public  only  through  information 
obtained  from  members  of  the  council  by  their  friends. 

The  management  of  the  council  was  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  and  advisers.  The 
proceedings  were  entirely  in  Latin,  the  official  language 
(tf  the  Roman  Othulic  Church.  The  subjects  for  oon- 
aideration  were  classified  under  four  heads,  or  divisions, 
and  each  division  assigned  to  a  congregatio,  or  commis- 
sion, of  twenty-six  prelates,  preside<I  over  by  a  cardinal 
appointed  by  the  pope.  The  divisions  vi ere  faith,  dis^ 
dpHne,  religiout  orders,  and  rites.  The  decrees  were 
prepared  by  a  oommtsslon  of  the  most  eminent  prelates 
and  theologians  of  the  Catholic  world,  previous  to  the 
asecmbltng  of  the  comicil,  in  the  form  of  schemata,  or 
programmes;  and  on  the  basis  of  these  the  different 
commissions  presented  decrees  for  the  adoption  of  the 
council.     These  were  discussed  and  adopted  in  secret 

lion  and  the  results  proclaimed  public!}'. 

The  chief  object  of  the  oouocil  was  to  protest  against 


modem  infidelity  and  settle  the  question  of  papal  infal- 
libility (q.  v.).  The  first  two  public  sessions  were  held 
Dec.  8, 1869,  and  Jan.  6, 1870.  The  third  was  held  April 
24, 1870,  and  it  was  here  that  the  **  decrees  on  the  dog- 
matic constitution  of  the  Catholic  faith**  were  unani- 
mously' adopted.  These  decrees  are  directed  against 
modem  rationalism,  pantheism,  materialism,  and  athe- 
ism, and  pnx:laim  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  iiod^  the  cre- 
ation, and  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason.  At  the 
fourth  **  solemn  session,**  which  was  hekl  July  18, 1870, 
the  "  decrees  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ'*  were  adopted  with  two  dissenting  voices. 
These  decrees  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  papal  absolutism 
and  infallibility,  and  caused  much  discussion  and  the 
departure  of  a  number  of  bishops  before  the  public  vote. 
The  council  was  adjourned  and  indefinitely  postponed 
Oct.  20,  1870,  on  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops. 

See  Manning,  Petri  PrivHegium  (Lond.  1871);  Glad- 
stone, The  Vatican  Decrees  (1874);  id.  I'aficanism 
(1875);  Baoon,  An  Inside  View  of  the  Vatican  Council 
(1872). 

Vatican  Hill.     See  Rome. 

Vatican  Manuscript  (1)  (CovtSK  Vaticanith, 
designated  as  B)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  roost  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  numliered  1209  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  brought  shortly  af^er  the  establishment  of  the  li- 
brary by  pitpe  Nicholas  V  (who  died  in  1455) ;  but  i«>th- 
uig  is  known  of  its  previous  history.  It  is  a  quarto 
volume  of  146  leaves,  bound  in  red  morocco,  ten  and  a 
half  inches  high,  ten  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It 
onoe  contained  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  L  e.  the  Okl 
Test,  of  the  Sept.  version,  excepting  (>en.  i-xlvi  (the 
MS.  begins  at  iraXtv,  (ten.  xlvi,  8),  and  Psa.  cv-cxxxvii, 
together  with  the  New  Test,  complete  down  to  Heb.  ix, 
14,  Ko^a;  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
four  Pastoral  Epistles  (the  Catholic  Epistles  had  followed 
the  Acts),  and  the  Apocal^'^pse  being  written  in  a  later 
hand.  The  MS.  is  on  very  thin  vellum;  the  letters 
are  comparatively  small  and  regularly  formed;  three 
columns  are  on  each  page  (except  in  some  of  the  poeti- 
cal parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  are  written  sticbomet- 
rically,  and  with  but  two  columns) ;  each  column  G(»n- 
tains  about  forty-two  lines,  and  each  line  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  letters,  with  no  intervals  between  the  words^ 
a  space  of  half  a  letter  being  left  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
and  a  little  more  at  the  conclusion  of  a  pamgraph.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  any  of  the  stops  are  by  the 
first  hantl ;  and  the  breathings  and  accents  are  now  gen- 
erally allowed  to  have  been  added  by  a  second  hand. 
This  hand,  apparently  about  the  8th  century,  retraoc**!, 
with  as  much  care  as  such  an  operation  would  admit, 
the  faint  lines  of  the  original  writing  (the  ink  whereof 
was,  perhaps,  never  quite  black),  the  remains  of  which 
can  even  now  be  seen ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  reviser 
left  untouched  such  wonis  or  letters  as  he  wished,  for 
critical  purp<»ses,  to  reject,  and  these  si  ill  express  the 
original  condition  of  the  MS.,  being  unaccented.  The 
initial  capitals  are  also  due  to  the  later  hand,  being  in 
blue  or  reil,  as  also  the  bmad  green  bar  surmounted  with 
three  red  crosses  at  the  head  of  each  book.  Fewer 
abridgments  than  usual  occur.  I'he  form  of  the  letters 
points  to  the  4th  century  as  the  date  of  the  MS. 

The  (■osf)eIs  contain  neither  the  Ammonian  sections 
nor  the  Eusebian  canons,  nor  yet  the  larger  chapterM ; 
but  they  are  divided  into  numbered  sections;  Matthew 
having  170,  Mark  61,  Ijttke  152,  and  John  80.  Those 
in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  differ  frum  the  Eutha- 
lian,  and  amount  to  79.  Paufs  Epistles  are  treated  as 
one  book,  the  sections  nmning  on  contintMuisly.  Thus, 
the  last  section  in  (iialatians  is  numbere<l  58,  simI  Kphe- 
sians  begins  with  70  (showing  an  omission  of  1 1  see* 
tions);  but  after  2  Thessalonians  (the  last  division  of 
which  is  marked  98),  Hebrews  begins  with  section  59, 
showing  that  it  once  occupied  the  above  gap  between 
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tha  Um  Tom 
made  up  tbe  reM). 

The  jealoiuy  and  illibenlil.v  of  the  pipd  authoritin 
hive  greatly  obKrueted  the  public  knowk^e  nf  this 
valuable  US.  Imperfect  collatlnna  were  early  made  bv 
Baitnlocci,  two  for  Bmiley  <by  Mico  aiHl  RulaUa),  uid 
•frun  by  Birch.  'IlachenduTf,  TreRtllea,  and  other 
acholara  were  unable  to  aecure  the  privilege  or  mure 
than  a  brief  impeclion  of  ihe  HS.  At  length  cardinal 
Mai  prepared  the  New  TcM.  in  nveral  fnntui,  which 
were  publinhed  after  hii  death  (ed.  VeiMllnne,  I8A7,  4 
vola,  4to;  I8S9, 8vo);  but  an  imperfectly  and  uncritical- 
ly that  no  t;(K>d  reprcteutative  existed  utilil  TiBChen- 
dnrTi  revieiou  (L«pi.  1867,  Svo).  In  1868,  however. 
the  ttuman  gnvertiment  iteelf  undertouk  a  aplendid  edi- 
linn  of  tfa#  New  Tent,  ponion,  with  KM^Ied  fac-rimile 
type  (oiiginally  caM  for  TischendaTfa  ed.  of  the  Cnd. 
Bin.),  followed  by  a  aimilar  edition  of  the  Old  Tew.  pnr. 
tion  in  4  volt.  4(o.  See  Tregellea,  in  Home'a  /urmdl 
new  ad.  iv,  16S  iq.;  Scrivener,  Inlrod.  lo  lie  A'w  Trit. 
p.84«it;  (icha\z,DeCod.Val.{hij».iSZ!);  Bril.QHar. 
Km.  Od,  l»5«j  Bril.  aid  Far.  Evntg.  Rrr.  Jan.  1869; 
Chriiliim  RuafmbraHirr,  April,  1859;  Stud,  u.  Kril. 
1860,  tiL    See  MANt'BCKin*,  Bim-tcat. 

VATICAN  MANU.SCRIPT  (2)  (ftjrfer  Valicniui)  is 
also  the  couventional  deaignatjun  uf  tlie  Greek  MS.  364 
of  the  four  gnspda  in  the  Valiean  Library,  uiiutly  de- 
noted a*  a  The  aubHriptiim  aays  that  it  was  written 
by  Hichael,  a  monk,  in  the  year  949.  It  ia  a  folio  of 
(wo  hundred  and  thirty -four  leaves,  written  In  large,  ob- 
long, or  cumpreaaed  nnciata.  The  Epistle  to  Caspianus 
and  the  caiKiiu  of  Euaebiua  are  preHxed,  and  it  con- 
taina  many  later  correcllnna  and  maifinal  iHitea.  Birch 
eoUaled  it  with  considerable  care,  ;«nd  Tiwhendorf 
and  Tregellea  cunorily  inapecled  it.  y'See  Tregelles,  in 
Heme'i  lulnxL  iv,  V^:  Scrivener,  /nfrvd  M  the  N.  T. 

p.  lis.       See  MAKtTSCKIPTB,  BlBt.lCAI. 

TaUcftnoB,  also  VseltAiivlB.  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, was  a  deity  who  directed  the  Qrat  lisping*  of  little 

VaudoiB.     See  WAi.miNaKa. 

VBnghan,  Honry,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  nf 
Rnirland,  wai  bom  at  Milchelmeivh.  Hampshire,  -Ian.  <i, 
IMWi.  He  wa>  remarkable  from  childhood  fbr  hia  gen- 
tle manners  and  amiable  diapnaltion.  At  the  age  of 
aixiecii  he  becama  a  oandiilate  fur  a  acholanhlp  at  Cur- 
l>ua  Chriiti  College,  Oxfbrdt  but,  pmving  nnsucoeasful. 
he.  after  two  yean  of  private  study,  entered  Wadham 
Cullege.  Subsequently  he  obtained  a  acholanhip  at 
Woiceater  College.    ,AJi  anient  ambitioo  fur  ichalucic 


distinction  waa  now  the  most  prominent  feature  of  hn 
character,and  by  his  overwork  he  niaile  himself  sick  and 
brought  himself  to  the  verge  of  death,  which  reiiultrd 
in  hia  omvenion.  He  returned  lo  coU^n  with  earnest 
devotion  for  a  ministerial  preparation.  In  1829  he  waa 
ordained  (a  the  sacred  office,  and  began  hia  labor*  aa 
reader  of  the  English  service  at  liangennv,  a  mnantie 
nllage  in  the  vala  of  Usk,  Wake.  Hen  be  also  did 
great  service,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  lo  the  peo- 
ple as  psslor.  In  1880  Mr.  Vaughan  waa  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  CrickhoweU,  Brecknockshire,  and  in  188* 
vicar,  which  ofilce  he  held  during  life.  He  died  Jan. 
21,  1837,  Mr.Taughan  waa  a  great  lover  of  children, 
a  tender  pastnr,  an  able  and  promising  yniing  prvach- 
er.  He  published  several  Srrmtnu.  and  a  work  on  tbe 
f'lvili  of  Ike  Sph-it  (Lond.  1841,  8vo>.  See  CiraHan 
GuanSaa,  I84fl,  p. 481, 489,  bIS;  Allibone,  Diel.o/BHL 
and  A  mer.  A  ulhirt,  a.  v. 

Vanghan,  laaac,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, waa  bom  at  (ileadlew,  March  9,  1813.  He  waa 
educated  at  Kotherham  College,  and  In  1838  aeiiled  at 
t^lney;  in  1850  he  became  paiLor  of  the  New  Taber- 
nacle, London,  and  in  1858  removed  to  Maibomngh. 
He  died  July  24, 1866.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  a  clear,  prmr- 
tical  preacher;  his  tbenbigy  was  aoiind  and  full,  and 
hia  eccleaiasflcal  {irincifdea  aettled  and  unoKoproaiia- 
ing.     See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Irar-Wit,  181(7,  p.  328. 

Vanghan,  Jobn  A.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
ProtesUnt  E[dBCopal  Church,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  3, 1864.  For  a  long  lime  he  was  professor  in  the 
Divinity  School, Philadelphia.  SeeAmer.Quar.aMrdk 
ff(T.July,l8t(&,p.SJ3. 

Vancban,  Martin,  an  English  Weelevan  minia- 
ter,  enured  the  work  in  17!ie,  aud  died  Nov.  4, 1846,  in 
the  eighty-dfth  year  of  bia  age.  He  was  a  faithful  ami 
alTectionatc  minister,  of  a  ret  iring  diapiisii  iou,  and  of  few 
words.     See  Miu^i  of  WriL  C-mfe>t>ica,  1847. 

Vanshan,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Cnngi^n- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  London  in  I79A,  Ue  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  with  Kev.  William  Thorp.  He  al- 
waya  lamented  his  want  of  eariy  educational  advan- 
tages. The  aelf-made  student,  the  •elf-made  historiaB, 
became  the  self-made  and  accompliriied  thenlogiaa. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Worcester  (1819),  when  be 
labored  for  six  years.  Hut  it  waa  after  his  removal  lo 
Kensington  that  he  became  tnore  exienaively  known. 
He  addresaediilmself  chiefly  lo  men  of  intelligenee  aikd 
culture,  and  by  them  bia  ministry  was  highly  appreci- 
ated. During  hia  ministratioD  at  Kensingtwi,  he  was 
for  alx  Tear*  prnf^asor  of  modem  history  at  llie  Lnndn 
Uniretsity,    From  lUS  to  lasi  be  bdd  tba  priiKiral- 
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•hip  oS  Lancubirc  Indtpendetit  Contgt.  Dr.  Viiigban 
died  It  TorquBv,  June  16, 1868.  The  followinft  are  hii 
publuhed  worlis:  Ttt  Life  nf  Wycligc:—MfmoriaU 
o/lMe  Stuari  Dj/naMji: — Rrligiovt  Purtia  tn  England: 
— Ooiiffrft/atioiuiUtBi  and  Mitdtm  Svatty: — Tht  Mod- 
em P^pil:—Rtcolaliani  mEa^idi  IIuliny:~waA  Me- 
moriat  itf  Eagliih  lioneoufvrmilg.  Dr.  Vautchaii  nrig- 
iiiMed  uid  eiUled  for  twenlr  year*  the  Jlriliih  Quir- 
Irrlg  Bteiew,  ■  work  which  gave  Cungrt^tional  dis- 
sent a  new  position  in  the  literary  worUC  "  i^U  zeal  in 
the  cauK  of  cTBiiKelical  truth,  in  the  support  of  the 
trnmt  doctriiiH  of  Christian  dtvinily  and  aicinement, 
waa  very  great;  anil  not  only  aa  a  theologian,  but  aa 
■  Chriatian,  he  felt  the  need  of  believtiig  those  Gos- 
pel tniths  for  the  iifp  and  cnmrnrt  of  Va  own  aoul." 
See  (Lond.)  Cang.  i'tar-bnnk,  18t;!),  p.  288. 

Vaugllaii,  Robert  Alfr«d.  an  Independent  min- 
iater,  son  of  Dr.  Kobert  Vauijhaii,  waa  born  at  Worcea- 
ter,  EogUnd,  March  18, 1823.  lie  graduated  at  London 
Unireraiiy  in  1842,  and  at  the  Laiicasliire  Independent 
College  in  181G,  then  aiudieil  theology  at  Halle.  He 
wu  calleaena  of  Rev.  Williani  Jay  a*  pastor  of  Argj'le 
Chapel,  Bath,  1848-50,  aitd  pastor  at  Binninghaiii, 
1850-55.  He  died  in  London,  Ocl.  26,  i8a7.  He  pub- 
lished, TAir  Wileh  nf  Endor  aal  Otitr  Potmi  QMi):— 
Hourt  milk  Ike  Mgilk;  a  CoHlrHnuina  to  lie  llUtory  »/ 
Seligiam  Opiiiian  (1856,3  roh,.):- Eh-ij/i  nnd  Rnuiiai 
(poathumoualy,  with  a  Mfiioir  by  his  father,  1858,  2 
voU.). 

Vangliai],  Tbomaa,  a  writer  on  magie  and  som 
time  minUtet  <•!  [he  Church  of  England,  was  boni 
Newton  St.  Bridget.  Brecknockshire,  in  1621.     He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxfonl,  of  which  he  a 
quently  became  fellow.     He  officiated  as  rector  of  St. 
Bridget,  Brecknockshire,  afterwards  retiring  to  Oxfo 
where  he  became  famuus  as  a  disciple  and  teacher 
the  school  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.     He  gave  most  of  bis 
time  Lo  akhemv  and  kindreil  subjects.    He  died  at  Oi- 
ford,  Feb.  27, 1665.    His  principal  works  are,  A  al/iropo- 
iiipkia    TktBiiuigiea :  —  Asima   Miifica  Abicorulila: — 
The  Fume  and  C'va/arion  o/  the  R.  C^  anniaanlf  of 
the  Koiie  Croa. 

VaasluiD,  WiUlam  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  May  21, 
1851.  He  was  converted  in  1872  while  aiUnding  King's 
College,  and  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1873. 
Subs«|ueutly  be  entered  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 

ailv  which  caused  his  death.  Hedied  in  Carroll  Diuii- 
ly,  Va.,  Feb.  3, 1876.  Few  young  ministers  have  given 
'uture  usefulnea  than  Mr.  Vanghan. 
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level.      Domical,  Gn>lned  Vaolt. 

or  bemispberieal, 

vaulting  over  a  circular  area  waa  likewise  practiced  by 
the  Komana.  of  which  the  Pantheon  at  Home  exhibits 
a  magnilicent  example  of  one  hniidred  and  funy-iwo 
feet  in  diameter.  The  deoiratioM  employed  on  Koman 
vaulting  cqnsist  cbieHy  of  pa^et^  and  flat  bands  of  or- 
nament following  the  curve  of  the  anh;  the  applica- 
tion of  ribs  at  that  period  waa  unknown. 

In  the  Norman  style  cylindrical  or  barrel  vanlling, 
aa  well  as  groined  vaulting,  is  used ;  the  former  of  then 
is  either  perfectly  devoiil  of  ornament,  a>  in  the  chapel 
in  the  White  Tower  of  London,  or  tun  plain  and  mas- 
iHve  ribs  at  interval*  following  the  direction  <rf' the  cur\-e 
of  the  arch.  In  grained  vaulting  the  cmaa-vaulis  are 
not  unfrequently  aurmoonted,  or  stilted,  when  ibey  are 
of  narrower  span  than  the  main  vault,  though  some- 
times in  such  cases  they  are  both  made  to  spring  from 
the  same  level;  but  in  general  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing are  so  arranged  that  both  vaults  are  of  neatly  or 

In  the  Early  English  style,  when  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  was  permanently  eatahlished,  the  sante 
form  was  also  given  to  (he  vaulting;  and  groined  vaults 
at  this  period  were  universally  adopted.  In  buiblings 
of  this  dat«  riba  are  invariably  employed,  especially  on 
the  groins.  The  Nmplest  arrangement  of  them  con- 
«9ts  of  the  diagonal  or  groin  ribs,  cross-springers,  and 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  riba  at  the  apea  of  the 


0  Ust  ii; 


a  eross-apnngerj. 


amples  are  omi 

introduced  between  the  disgonals  J 
In  some  buildings  in  England,  and  in  many  on  the 
Continent,  the  vaulting  is  constructed  with  the  main 
vault  double  the  width  of  the  croas-vaulta,  with  the  di- 
agonal ribs  embracing  two  bays  or  compartments  of  the 
c^oss-vault^asin  the  choir  of  Canlerbun-  CathedraL 

Decorated  vaults,  for  the  most  part,  differ  but  little 
from  ihmenrthe  preceding  style.    The  longitudinal  and 


lionally, 


increased;  and  in 


earth  or  for  rest  in  heaven.    See  Miaalit  iff  Ai 
Com/rrtncrt,  1876,  p.  16. 

Vaolt  (Fr.  toite,  Lac.  ttobOia).     The  umplest  and 

cytiiidrieal,  called  also  a  barrel,  and  sometimes  uo^oa- 
vaatt;  this  springs  from  the  two  opposite  walls,  and 
prc«ntsannil<>rm  concave  surface  throughout  iu  whole 
length.  The  term  "eytindrical"  properly  impliea  the 
form  of  a  segment  nf  a  cylinder,  but  it  is  applied  lo 
pointed  vaulis  of  the  same  description.  Vaults  of  this 
character  were  used  by  the  Komans,  and  also  by  the  <  I 
buildeiB  in  KngUnd  to  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.  ! 
The  Romans  also  Qrat  introduced  groining,  formed  by 


Cjltadrieal  Vault. 


WasliDinsttr  Abbey,  dr.  HOO. 


VAULTING-SIIAI'T 


lork   u 


The  I 


le  degree  >n  appear- 


af  the  princifwl  rib 

■lid  ridge-rils,but  which  do  not  Ihemselvea  either  apriiig 

frum  an  impost  or  occupy  the  riilpe,  are  termed  lUmti, 

■111!  the  v»uli«  in  which  they  occur  Urmr  Pitufrf. 

Ill  Itie  I'crpendtculir  style  the  geNeral  conMriielion 


I    for 


r  of  ■  Diss 


nung«c 


e  Decol 


\ed,  b 


Vjiilttng-rhnft,  Nctley  yi 


upper  pari  of  the  vault,  between 
the  peiHlentivea,  is  uaunlly  dnm- 
ieal  in  coiistniclinn,  and  Trc- 
qiiently  hu  a  pendant  in  the 
centre  or  each  compart  men  c— 
Farker,  Gha.  »f  A  rchilrcl.  s.  r. 

Vaultlag  -  Bhaft.  a    term 

propoKil   by  Prof.  Willii   for  a 

shaft,  amall    column,  or    pillar 

which  eupporta  the  Hbi  of  a 

vault.    Shaft*  of  Ihia  kind  sotne- 

limes  rise   froin   the  floor,  and 

anmetinies  from  the  capital  of 

a  larfcer  pillar,  or  from  a  corbel 

^^  or  other  projection.     The  most 

nuuc    ■.II   lomi     "  TanKement  i»  tlwt  shown 

iwuucj.'.ii.  lomi.        iotheexampleheitdiveii, where 

the  shall  ri«(«  between  the  spiinRlnf^  of  the  arches  of 

the  nave.— Parker,  6'^D«.n/j1i'rilif«r.B.v. 

Vavassaar,  Fham^oib,  a  Jesuit  of  France,  emi- 
nenlly  distinguished  lor  his  accomplishments  in  belles- 
lettres,  was  bom  in  1606  at  Paray.  He  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  JesaiU  in  1621, and  laueht  poll  IS  literature  and 
rhetoric  for  seven  vean.  In  l&ib  he  was  called  to  Paris 
to  (each  Holy  Scripture,  and  died  there  Dec  16,  IC8I. 
lie  understood  the  Latin  tongue  very  exactly.  He  wnrte, 
JiAai,  lint  dt  Palimlia,  Libii  1 1'  (printed  very  often,  last 
etiiiioii  te?9)t—Tkrttrsiam,  tiif  dt  Miiacilu  Cii'itli, 
IJbri  IV.  — Dt  Forma  Chruli  Duioialio,  etc.  His 
works  were  published  in  1709  at  Amsterdam.  See  A.\t- 
gsmbe,  AiMinftfai  Scriplanm  SoattalitJna;  lUnunt, 
Cewiura  Crlpbriam  Aucloram!  Ada  /.'nidtfomm  Lali- 
tiotuia!V\temn,IHimomt!  Le  Lane.  li^Mkigue  Hu- 
toHgUf  df  Fnmcr;  Winer,  l/anJbucA  dtr  Iheol.  Li/era- 
(Br.i,6e2,     (ai'.) 

Vayer,  Fiuk^is  he  la  Mutiik  le.  See  Uothk 
IX  Vavkh. 

Tayu  (Sanscrit  rn,  "  blow'^,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
a  deiiy  which  originally  held  an  equal  rank  with  Indrs, 
but  which  much  more  rarely  occupies  the  imagination 
of  the  |K>eu  than  Indra  or  \gi\\.  See  Muir,  Cimlriba- 
tiont  lo  a  Kamrledffe  iflkr  Vedic  Thtoffong  and  ifglhol- 
ogg,  ill  the  Journal  of  the  Rayui  Anulic  SocUly,  1804. 

Odin,  which  three  together  crested  the  Srst  parents, 


'enl  excellent  ministers.    He  died  in  ITOS. 
See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Ifulory  of  Diitmlrrt,  i,  336. 

VeaB«f,TiioiiAti,RD„  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Eu|;lsnd,  was  born  in  1753.    No  record  remiins  of  bis 

sixlvvearsrelkiw,af  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  At 
the  lime  of  his  death.  Hay  2%  183!),  he  was  the  oldest 
resident  member  of  the  university,  and  bad  proceednl 
to  the  degree  of  A.I).  in  1778;  A.M.  in  1781 ;  and  Rl>. 
in  1794.     See  Chtitliiin  Kemembratierr,  1839,  p.  376l 

Veccbi  Giovanni  uit',  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  liurgo  .San  Sepolcro  in  I5S6.  He  studied  at  Rome 
under  Kaffaellino  della  Colle,  and  aftenrards  with  Ts<I- 
deo  Zuccaro,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  embel- 
lishing the  palace  of  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese  at 
Csprarola.  Here  he  was  rather  the  competitor  Ihsn 
the  pupil  of  Zuccam,  and  enecuted  several  important 
works.  His  best  productions  arc  in  the  palace  at  Cs- 
prarola, in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  d'Ara  C<eli.  Among  the  Ut- 
ter ant  the  Four  Dotton  o/lhi  C/iurch,  and  several  his- 
tories otSt.Jrromr,  He  also  frescoed  the  cupola  of  the 
ChiesadelResb.  He  died  st  Home  iu  1614.  SeeSpuu- 
ner,  B%.  Hiil.  n/ihe  Fine  Aril,  a.  v. 

V«CCbla.  PlETKO,  a  Venetian  painter,  was  bom  ii 
IGOa.  He  was  eilucatni  in  the  school  of  Alessandn 
but  did  not  follow  the  style  at  that 


Hee 


iilied  Ic 


Veal,  F.i>t 


in  Rnglish  Dissenting  minis- 


He 


Christ  Chuich,  Oxfo 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Cdlege:  retnmed  to  England 
n-rortlinstion;  went  again  to  Ireland  and  preached  there 
for  several  years  i  but  was  aftprwardi  stripped  of  his  fel- 
liiwship  and  returned  lo  Englantl.  On  the  passsge  of 
the  Uniformity  Act  he  gathered  a  congregaUon  of  Di»- 


and  Pnrdenone,  and  acquired  such  skill  in  this  direction 
that  his  paintings  have  been  mistaken  for  the  pnidiK- 
tions  of  those  masters,  even  by  competent  critics,  He 
also  imilateil  Titian  and  other  masters  with  great  accu- 
racy, on  account  of  which  he  was  oHen  employed  in  it- 
storing  old  paintings.  He  copied  in  oii  several  of  the 
historical  mosaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice. 
and  psinted,aniongolhers,  two  altsr-piecFS  from  his  own 
designs  in  Ilie  same  edifice,  Tke  Crucifixion  and  CiriH 
Dririnfi  lie  Monrs-chtingrrtfrom  the  Trmptt.  He  died 
in  1078.     See  SpooBer,  Hing,  tiiil.  of  lie  Fine  Arti,t.r. 

Veccblatta,  Lohiwzo  hi  Piktro  (da  Siena'),  an 
Italian  painter  and  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Sienna  in  1434. 
His  pictures  are  characterized  by  hardness  of  style,  and 
but  few  of  them  remain.  He  probably  studied  sculpt- 
ure under  Donstello,  and  gained  great  distinction  in 
this  department.  He  obtained  the  comminion  to  exe- 
cute the  bnmxe  tabernacle  of  the  grand  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Sienna,  with  the  marble  ornaments.  The 
beautyof  this  work  gained  for  htm  commissions  for  vari- 
ous works  in  sculpture  in  the  buildings  of  Kenna,  among 
which  ara  two  statues  of  31.  Peler  and  Sl^  Paul,  in  the 
Loggia  del  Banco,  delicately  executed: — a  statue  of 
€iritl,  in  the  hnspiial  of  ihe  Scala :— and  several  worLs 
in  bronie  for  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  lie  dinl 
in  148-2.     See  Spooner,  Akk;.  IHmI.  ofilu  Fiiu  A  rii,  s.  v. 

Vei:a1H  (or  Vacalllo),  FlI^^cEaco,  an  lialian 
painter,  brother  of  Titian,  was  bom  at  Cadore,  in  the 
Friuli,  in  1483.  He  was  instructed  by  his  brother,  snd 
showed  such  talents  as  to  excite  Ihe  jealousy  of  Tilitn. 
who  is  Slid  ID  have  peniiiaded  him  lo  engage  in  nlhcr 
pursuits.  He  then  enlered  the  army  and  led  a  miliisiy 
life  until  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Italy,  when  he  re- 
turned  to  Venice  and  resumed  painling.  He  now  exf- 
cnled  some  altar-pieces  and  portraits  in  Ibe  style  of  Ti- 
tian, possessing  BO  much  merit  as  to  excile  the  alarm  of 
ihe  master,  who  induced  him  lo  devote  his  alteniion  in 
I  he  decoration  of  cabinets  with  small  paintings,  for  whiih 
there  was  a  great  demand  at  thai  lime.  In  l&Sl  he  re- 
linquished  painting  entirely,  and  gave  his  atlenlion  to 
mcrchandiirng.  The  duplicity  and  illiberality  of  TiiiiB 
lowsnls  his  Imilher  Francesco  are  denlrd  by  many,  «i 
the  ground  Ihat  they  are  incmlible,  Mormver,  il  is 
claimed  that  Francesco  was  an  "erratic  and  waj^ward 
genius"  who  became  diaaatisfied  with  an  occapMhio  Ibil 
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merely  gained  him  his  bread,  and  joined  the  army. 
When  the  army  disbanded  he  returned  to  painting 
again  fur  a  time,  then  became  a  merchant,  and  finally 
threw  away  his  time  and  money  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
alchemy.  His  best  works  are,  Tkt  Trarutfiguration,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Salvatore  at  Venice : — and  The  Nativ- 
Hy,  in  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe  at  Belluno : — besides 
sume  of  his  cabinet  pieces.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.     See  Spooner,  Biag.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rfSj  s.  v. 

Veohner,  David,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  13, 1594,  at  Freystadt,  in  Silesia. 
lie  studied  at  various  universities,  and  was  appointed 
pntfessor  of  logic  at  Beuthen.  For  five  years  he  had 
to  leave  the  country,  and  after  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  at  Spruttau.  In  1643  he  was  made  dea- 
con at  Gorlitz,  and  in  1662  pastor  priiiMinuSj  and  died 
Feb.  15,  1669.  He  wrote,  Breviarium  GermanicB: — 
Spyndion  teu  SporUUa  Textuum  evangel.  Domin,  etc. 
See  Funcken,  Lebetu^schichte  der  geistlichen  Pergonen 
zii  Gorlitz;  Gtoaaer^  iMusitzer  MerkwUrdigkeiteti;  Witte, 
iJitirium  Biographicum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeinet  Gelekrten- 
J..^xikonj  8.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Veohner,  Cleorg,  brother  of  David,  was  bom  at 
Freystadt  in  1590.  In  1618  he  was  promoted  as  doctor 
of  theology  at  Frankfort,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Beuthen.  In  1646  be 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brieg,  and  died  Dec.  24, 
1647..  He  wrote,  Pcdus  Pauli  in  2  Cor.  xii: — Sinus 
Abraka: — I^gia  Animi  Projessio  a  Duvide.  facta  ex 
J*9UJbiu  101,  etc.  See'  Witte,  fMarium  Biogropkicum ; 
A  llgemeines  flistorisches'  Lexikon ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (a  P.) 

Veda  (from  the  Sanscrit  tidy  "  to  know,"  literally 
meaning  knowledge)  is  the  general  name  applied  to  those 
ancient  Sanscrit  writings  on  which  the  early  Hindft  re- 
li^on  was  based.  The  oldest  of  these  works  is  the  Rig- 
reda;  next  to  it  are  the  Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda; 
and  the  latest  is  the  Atkarva-veda,  The  first  three  are 
called,  collectively,  tragi,  or  "  the  threefold,"  and  all  are 
thought  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Each  of  the  Vedas 
consisu  of  two  distinct  parts— a  Sanhita,  or  collection  of 
hymns  or  mantras,  and  a  Brahmana,  A  mantra  (San- 
scrit man,  **  to  think")  is  a  pra\*er,  or  else  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, adoration,  or  praise  addressed  to  a  deity.  If  such 
a  mantra  is  metrical  and  intended  for  recitation  aloud, 
it  is  called  Rich  (praise) ;  whence  the  name  Rig-veda,  or 
the  Veda  containing  such  metrical  mantras.  If  it  is  in 
prose,  it  must  be  muttered  inaudibly,  and  is  called  Yajus 
iyaj,  "sacrifice");  hence  the  name  Yajur-veda.  If  it 
l»  metrical  and  intended  for  chanting,  it  is  called  ^a- 
m€in;  hence  the  name  Sama-veda,  No  special  name  is 
applied  to  the  mantras  of  the  A  tharva-veda.  The  Brah- 
mana {Brahman  neuter)  designates  that  ])ortion  in  prose 
of  the  Vedas  which  contains  either  commandments  or  ex- 
planations, or  which  gives  injunctions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacrificial  acts,  explains  their  origin,  and  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mantras  had  to  be  used,  by  add- 
ing illustrations,  legends,  or  philosophical  speculations. 
The  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Vedas  constitutes  the  ba- 
si<i  on  which  the  Vedic  ritual  rests,  and  the  source  from 
whence  the  Upanishads  (q.  v.)  and  philosophical  doc- 
trines were  developed. 

lliough  Brahmanas  and  mantras  were  claimed  at  a 
later  period  of  Hinduism  to  have  existed  from  eternity, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Brahmana  portion  of  each  Veda  is 
later  than  some  portion,  at  least,  of  its  Sanhita,  for  it  re- 
fers to  it ;  and,  from  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  works, 
they  must  have  been  the  product  of  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  Tradition  records  that  Vyasa  (q.  v.),  af- 
ter having  compiled  and  arranged  the  Vedas,  handed 
each  of  them  to  four  disciples,  and  that  these  disciples 
taught  them  to  their  disciples,  and  so  on  down  to  dis- 
tant ages.  Thus  the  mantras  and  Brahmanas  passed 
throogh  a  large  number  of  schools,  called  sakhus,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  discrepancies  gradually  arose  between 
these  schools,  both  as  regards  the  Vetlic  texts  and  the 


manner  of  interpreting  them,  which  in  the  lapse  of 
time  became  very  great.  The  differences  between 
these  sakhas  did  not  consist  in  their  various  readings 
of  the  text  alone,  but  in  the  arrangement  as  welL  The 
number  of  these  sakhas  was  very  large,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  a  statement  ascribed  to  the  ancient  writer 
Saunaka,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  five  sakhas  of 
the  Rig-veda,  eighty-six  of  the  Yajur-veda,  one  thou- 
sand of  the  Samu-teda,  and  nine  of  the  Afharva-veda. 
But  of  all  these  schools  the  Rig-veda  is  now  extant  only 
in  one,  the  Yajur-veda  in  three  (and  partially  in  four), 
the  Sama-reda  in  two,  and  the  Atharva-veiia  in  one. 
The  MSS.  now  in  existence  are  of  no  great  age  or  au- 
thority; and  in  cases  of  disputed  authenticity  appeal  is 
made  to  the  pandits  of  greatest  repute. 

For  the  religious  ideas  contained  in  the  Vedas,  see 
Hinduism.   . 

The  social  condition  of  the  Hindis,  as  reflected  from 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  is  not  that  of  a  pastoral  or 
nomadic  people,  but  of  a  people  somewhat  advanced  in 
civilization.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  towns  and 
cities,  powerful  kings  and  their  enormous  wealth.  Be- 
sides agriculture,  they  mention  various  useful  arts,  such 
as  weaving,  melting  precious  metals,  fabricating  cars, 
golden  and  iron  mail,  and  golden  ornaments.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  needle  and  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments were  known  to  them.  The  H indies  of  that  period 
were  familiar  with  the  ocean,  and  sometimes  went  on 
naval  expeditions.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  med- 
icine, had  made  some  advance  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tion, and  even  employed  the  complicated  law  of  inherit- 
ance. The  institution  of  caste,  however,  seems  at  that 
time  to  ha\'e  been  unknown. 

The  only  recension  in  which  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig- 
veda  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  the  Sakula 
school;  and  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  either 
to  the  material  bulk  or  their  authorship.  According  to 
the  former  arrangement,  the  whole  Sanhita  consists  of 
8  ashfakas,  or  eights;  these  are  divided  into  64  adhg- 
ayas,  or  lessons;  these  into  2006  vargas,  or  sections; 
and  these  again  into  richs,ox  verses,  numbering  10,417. 
According  to  the  other  method,  the  Sanhita  is  divided 
into  10  mandalas,  or  circles;  these  into  86  aauvcUcas, 
or  sections;  these  into  1028  suhtas,  or  hymns;  and  the 
hymns  into  iHchs,  of  the  same  number,  of  course,  as  in 
the  former  arrangement.  The  number  of  words  is  said 
to  be  153,826  in  this  Sanhita. 

The  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Rig-veda  is  presen-eil 
in  two  works— the  AUareya  Brahnuina  and  the  8an- 
khayana,  or  Khanskitaki  Brahmana.  The  former  con- 
sists of  8  panchikas,  or  pentades ;  each  of  these  com- 
prising 5  adhyagas,  or  lessons;  and  the  40  adhyayas 
285  khandas,  or  portions.  The  latter  contains  80  ad- 
hyayas, divided  into  a  number  of  khandiis. 

The  precise  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Rig-veda, 
much  the  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  is  not  known.  By  the 
methods  of  moilem  criticism,  an  approximate  date  has 
been  assigned.  Internal  evidence,  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  older  with  the  later  portions,  and  coupled 
with  such  facts  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
the  historical  rise  of  Buddhism,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mantras  of  the  Rig-veda  were  composed  by 
a  succession  of  poets  between  the  15th  and  12th  cen- 
turies B.C. 

The  Sama-veda  was  compiled  chiefly  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  sacrifices  of  which  the  juice  of  the  Soma 
plant  is  the  chief  ingredient;  and  of  these  sacrifices  the 
Jyotishfoma  is  the  roost  importanL  At  the  performance 
of  such  Soma  sacrifices  the  verses  of  the  Sama-veda  were 
chanted ;  and  there  are  special  books  which  teach  the 
pn)|)er  manner  of  chanting  them.  The  Sanhita  of  the 
Sama-veda  is  preserved  in  two  recensions,  and  consists 
of  two  parts — the  Chhnndogi'anfha,  or  A  rchika,  or  Pur- 
varchika,  and  the  Staubhika,  or  Uttaragrantha,  or  Utta- 
rarchika.  The  first  part  consists  of  fifty-nine  dasati,  or 
decades,  which  are  divided  into  prapathakas,  or  chap- 
ters ;  and  these  again  into  ardhaprapathakas,  or  half- 
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chapters;  the  entire  part  oontaining  585  verses.  The 
second  portion  is  divided  in  a  similar  ntauner,  and  con- 
tains 1226  verses.  The  number  of  Brahmanas  relating 
to  this  Veda  is  probably  ten,  including  one  of  the  Upaid- 
shttds  and  a  later  Brahmana. 

There  are  two  Yajur^vedaSf  resulting  from  a  dissen- 
sion between  its  schools,  known  as  the  Black  and  the 
White.  The  Black  Yajur-veda  is  the  older  of  the  two, 
and  lacks  that  complete  separation  of  the  Sanhiia  and 
Brahmana  portions  which  exists  in  all  the  others;  but 
this  defect  is  remedied  in  the  White  Yajur^veda,  The 
contents  of  both  are  similar  in  many  respectsi  The 
text  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Black  YaJur'Vedfi  is  extant 
in  two  recensions,  one  of  which  consists  of  7  khattdas,  or 
books,  comprising  44  prapathakasj  or  chapters,  subdi- 
vided into  651  atiuvakaSf  or  sections,  and  containing  2198 
kliondikat,  or  portions.  The  Sanhita  of  the  White  Ya- 
jur-veda  exists  also  in  two  recensions,  and  contains  40 
udhjfaynA,  divided  into  303  cmuvakas,  and  subdivided 
into  1975  khamiikasm 

The  object  of  the  Atharva-veda  is  to  teach  how  to  ap- 
pease, to  bless,  to  curse,  etc.  Prof.  Whitney  (Joutrud  ! 
of  the  A  mer.  OriefU.  Soc  iii,  308)  says, "  The  most  prom- 
inent characteristic  feature  of  this  Veda  is  the  multi- 
tude of  incantations  which  it  contains;  these  are  pro- 
nounced* either  by  the  person  who  is  himself  to  be  ben- 
efited, or,  more  often,  by  the  sorcerer  for  him,  and  are 
directed  to  the  procuring  of  the  greatest  variety  of  de- 
sirable ends.  Most  frequently,  perhaps,  long  life,  or  re- 
covery from  grievous  sickness,  is  the  object  sought; 
then  a  talisman,  such  as  a  necklace,  is  sometimes  given ; 
or,  in  very  numerous  instances,  some  plant  endowed 
with  marvellous  virtues  is  to  be  the  immediate  external 
means  of  the  cure;  further,  the  attainment  of  wealth 
or  power  ia  aimed  at,  the  downfall  of  enemies,  increase 
in  love  or  in  play,  the  removal  of  petty  pests,  and  so  on, 
even  down  to  the  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  pate."  The 
adherents  of  this  Veda  attach  great  importance  to  it. 
They  claim  that  the  other  Vedas  enable  a  man  to  fulfil 
the  dhirma,  or  religious  law,  but  that  the  A  tharva-veda 
helps  him  to  attain  tnokiha^  or  eternal  bliss.  The  text 
of  this  Veda  is  preserved  only  in  the  Saunaka  school 
The  Sanhita  portion  consists  of  twenty  khandusj  or  books, 
some  of  which  are  divided  into  chapters,  oontainiug,  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  ten  sections. 

Of  all  the  Vedas  the  Riff'veda  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  carries  the  greatest  weight  of  authority. 

The  literature  of  the  Vedas  is  quite  ext-ensiye.  The 
text  of  the  Rig-veda  has  been  edited  in  Koman  charac- 
ters by  Prof.  Aufrecht  (Berlin,  1861);  in  Sanscrit,  with 
the  commentary  of  Sayana  (A.D.  1400),  by  Max  MilUer 
(1849-62) ;  the  text  oV  the  Sama-veiUi  by  Dr.  J.  Ste- 
venson (Lond.  1842-43)  and  Prof.  Benfey  (Leips.  1848) ; 
the  text  of  the  Yajur-veda  by  Prof.  A.  Weber  (Berlin, 
1852):  the  text  of  the  Atharia-veda  by  Profs.  K.  Koth 
and  W.  D.  Whitney  (ibid.  1856).  The  first  complete 
translation  of  the  Rig-vedn  was  made  by  Prof.  II.  U. 
Wilson  (Lond.  1850-56, 4  vols.).  See  Roth,  Zur  Litera- 
iUT  tmd  Geschichte  des  Weda  (Stuttgart,  1846) ;  Weber, 
Akademitche  VorU«ungen  iiber  indische  Literaturgesch, 
(Berlin,  1852) :  MUlIer,//w/.  o/AnderU  Scnuait  Litera- 
ture (Lond.  1859);  id.  Chipafrom  a  German  Workshop 
(N.  Y.  1870) ;  Whitney,  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies 
(ibid.  1872);  Umr,  Oiitjinal  Sansciit  Texts  (1867-72,5 
vols.) ;  Kaegi,  I)er  Biffreda  (Zurich,  1878).  For  addi- 
tional references, see  Hinduism. 

Ve'dan  (I'^'l,  Veddn ;  Sept  omits,  but  some  copies 
have  Adr,  others  ^f.^av ;  Vulg.  Dan  et ;  A.  V.  "  Dan 
also"),  an  Arabian  city,  whence  wrought  iron,  casHia, 
and  calamus  were  brought  to  Tyre  (Kzek.  xxvii,  19). 
The  Javan  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  apparent- 
ly deMgnates  Jawan,  a  town  in  Vemen,  and  Vedan  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  city  and  mart  A  den,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen.  Kdriai  not 
only  mentions  Aden  with  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  ships  sailed  to  India  and  Ciiina,  but  also  enu- 


merates among  its  articles  of  merchandise  the  venr 
wares  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Thia  importajit  place, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Babei-man- 
deb,  commands  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  aa 
Gibraltar  does  the  Mediterranean  and  a  portion  of  the 
Atlantic;  hence  Aden  has  been  styled  "the  Gibraltar 
of  the  East"  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  1776  feet  It  w^aa  called  Ktkn 
(Paradise)  by  the  Arabs  because  of  its  splendid  climate 
and  rich  trade.  The  town  is  in  a  hollow  formed  bv  the 
vast  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has  a  capital  har- 
bor. It  was  a  flourishing  entrepot  in  the  ancient  com- 
mercial world,  being  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
under  the  name  of  A  dana  or  A  thaneu  The  town  play- 
ed an  important  part  under  the  Himyari tic,  Abyssinian, 
and  Sassanide  dynasties,  was  long  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
and  the  greatest  emporium  of  Arabia  for  the  products 
of  Southern  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa.  It  first  beg^an  to 
decline  under  Turkish  rule  (1538-1630),  and  continued 
to  do  so  under  all  changes  until  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  in  1839.  It  is  now  a  strong  garrison,  a 
coal  depot  for  the  Indian  steamers,  and  a  station  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  line.  It  is  ra|)idly  increasing 
in  trade  and  population.  The  opening  of  the  Sues  Cn- 
nal  in  1869  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  its  growth,  so  that 
it  has  now  a  population  of  about  36,000.  An  extensive 
range  of  rock-cistenis  was  lately  discovered  in  it,  capa- 
ble, it  is  estimated,  of  containing  30,000,000  gallons. 
See  aKabia. 

Vedanga  (from  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  anga,  "  lirab'^, 
the  name  of  six  Sanscrit  works,  the  object  of  which  U 
to  teach  how  to  read  and  understand  correctly  the  VeiHo 
texts,  and  how  to  apply  them  correctly  to  sacrificial 
purposes.  Their  titles  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Sibtha,  nr 
the  science  of  proper  pronunciation.  It  explains  t)ie 
nature  of  letters,  accent,  and  pronunciation,  and  ia  as- 
cribed to  Panini  (q.  v.).  (2.)  ChhandaSj  or  a  work  on 
meter,  which  is  ascribed  to  Pingala.  (3.)  Vgakaranrt, 
or  grammar,  by  which  native  authorities  understand 
the  celebrated  work  of  Panini.  (4.)  NiruktOj  or  expla- 
nation, which  explains  difficult  Vedic  words,  and  is  the 
work  of  Yaska,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Panini.  (5.) 
Jgotisha^  or  astronomy,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
convey  such  a  knowledge  of  astmnomy  as  is  necessary 
for  fixing  the  days  and  hours  of  the  Vedic  sacrificc^t. 
(6.)  KalpOj  or  works  on  the  Vedic  ceremonial  which 
systematize  the  ritual  taught  by  the  Brahmana  portion 
of  the  Veda,  but  omitting  all  legendary  or  mystical  de- 
tail. At  a  later  period  these  works  were  supplemental 
bv  a  similar  class  of  works  which  merelv  describe  the 
domestic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  marriage  rite,  oeremtH 
nies  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  naming  the  child,  cutting 
his  hair,  etc.     See  MUlIer,  A  ncient  Sanscrit  LUernture, 

Vedanta  (Sanscrit  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  anta^  "end;" 
literally  the  end  or  ultimate  aim  of  the  Vedas)  ia  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Mimansa  (q.  v.)  school  of 
UindQ  philosophy.  It  is  chiefly  concenieil  iu  the  iu- 
vestigation  of  Brahman,  or  the  supreme  spirit,  and  the 
relation  of  the  universe  and  the  human  soul  to  it;  an<i 
in  contradistinction  from  the  /^rroim-moiwf/,  or  the 
investigation  of  the  former  part  of  the  Vedas,  it  ia  calleil 
Uttara-mansaj  or  the  investigation  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Vedasj  i.  e.  the  A  ranyakas  and  Upanishads  (q.  v.), 
which  treat  of  (the  neuter)  Brahman,  or  supreme  spirit. 

The  Vedanta  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  aniverse 
emanates  in  a  successive  development  from  a  supreme 
spirit  or  soul,  which  is  called  Brahman  or  Parmatman: 
that  the  human  soul  is  therefore  identical  in  origin  witJi 
Brahman ;  that  the  worldly  existence  of  the  human  soul 
is  merely  the  result  of  this  sameness  between  itaelf  and 
the  supreme  spirit;  and  that  its  flpal  liberation  or  free- 
dom from  transmigration  (q.  v.)  is  attained  by  a  re- 
moval of  this  ignorance,  that  is,  by  a  proper  understaud- 
ing  of  the  Vedanta  doctrine.  See  Ballantyne,  A  l^Minrt 
on  the  Vedanta,  embracing  the  Text  of  the  Vedanta  Sara 
(Allahabad,  1850)  ;  BibUotheca  Indica  (Calcutta,  1H63). 
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V«ddsr,  Hbhmahd*,  a  miniMcr  of  th«  RcTomied 
<D<i[ch)  Cbitrcb,  wu  bom  at  Rotterdam,  K.  Y.,  "  ~ 
1777.  He  Knduntcd  at  Uiiioa  College  in  1 
baring  ■tuUieil  theologf  privately,  wu  liceused  by 
tlie  Clauia  of  Albany,  SepC  29, 1801.  He  naa  putor  at 
Creenbiuh  and  Ta(;baiiic,  N.  V.,  ISUS-SO :  supplied  Lin- 
lithgo,  1S06-H;  and  waa  paNor  at  Greenbuab  ((ialla- 
tin),  1850-64.  He  died  June  29,  1873.  See  Cunrin, 
J/unuoJ  of  the  Rif.  Church  in  A  mtrka,  a.  V. 

Vedol,  NicoLAis,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Germany, 
vbo  died  in  1642,  ac  Franeher,  aa  doctor  and  profenor 

(Leyden,  1632-34,4  pis.)  t—Raaoauk  TAeologkum  (Ge- 
neva, 1628) ;— CommaU,  de  Temport  utriutqur  Epitca- 
palai  Fttri,  leu  Hitiaria  Epitct^xilai  A  n/tochtni  et  Ro- 
mati  Petri  Hrfalaia  (ibid,  1624,  lib.  ii ;  Knineter,  1640). 
See  Winer,  Haadbuek  dtr  tittolog.  LUeratar,  i,  368,  S7H, 
565.     {a  P.) 

Tedlna,  or  Tejavlii,  in  Roman  mythology,  was 
an  adupted  g<Hl  of  Che  Tuncana,  of  dangerous  activity. 
Ilia  frit{htful  thuiiderbalta  were  preceded  by  deariien  Ui 
thnee  whom  they  would  strike.  Hie  temple  was  at  Rome, 
between  the  Capitulium  anil  the  Tarpeian  caatle.  Hia 
Maiiie  represented  a  youthful  jrod  armed  with  airowa. 
Hia  festival  was  celebrated  beturo  March  7.  Goau  were 
Bocridced  to  him. 

Vega,  Andrea*,  a  Franciscan  of  Segovia,  who  waa 
present  at  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  and  died  in  1557,  is  Clie 
author  nf  a  large  worit  De  Jailificationt,  printed  at  Co- 
IfWfie  in  1572.  He  also  wrote,  Cnrnntni.  in  tUiquot  Coi^ 
cim  TridaainiJJecr/ta .- — Etpoiilio  ta  Reguiam  S.  Fran- 
fifoii—CommeU.  n  Ptaliim,  etc  See  Antonii  Bibli' 
otMeea  Hitpiadca  t  Wadding.  JJibliaihrai  Scriptontm 
.Vinonin (  Jocber,  A  llgemeina  Gildutot-lAxikfm,  a.  t.  j 
Winer,  HimUmcii  der  Ihtohg.  Liltralur,  i,  446.  (B.  P.) 
TflKB,  ClulBtopheT  de  la,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  wu 
born  in  1596  sC  Tafalla,  in  Navarre^  Juinnl  the  Jeauits 
in  1612,  and  aeted  for  a  nnmlier  of  years  as  profc 
lihikKiphy  and  moral  Cheoliigy  at  the  college  in  Tara- 
zona;  then  at  Valencia,  where  ha  died,June  18,1672. 
He  wrote,  Theologii,  Mi-riana  :-Commml.  n  Ub.  Judi- 
earn  z—Dt  Maximo  Mnlunim  .Wula;-Caau  Varii  Cait- 
fammi,  etc  See  Winer,  Haadburk  der  Ihenlog.  LOt- 
ro/ur.  i,47fl ;  AMorAi Bibiiolkeca  llitpardai!  Alegambe, 
BUilinthfra  Scriplorum  Societalii  Jau;  Jdcher,  Allgc' 
nnwsf  ffrMrfen-£«zatm,a.T.     (RP.) 

Vega,  Bmantiel  de,  a  Spaniah  Jesuit,  who  acted 
as  iirureaaiir  of  theology  at  Wilna,  in  Lithuania,  an  ' 
at  Rome,  Jan.  37, 1640  or  1648,  wrote,  De  Eudiai 
—De  MitKt  :—De  Cuba  lauiipaum  et  ImoaUione  Sane- 
l>}ntiH:—De  Vila  el  Miraailit  Lslheri,  Cal 
—De  Prinapiu  Fidei: — Dt  DittHbulione  EmAnriilia 
lai  Una  Specie:— Drfemio  jfcVe  -.  .  .  _ 
Vrrceque  Deitalii : — Quf^tione*  Seitcla  de  Lihertate  Dei 
rt  Hominii,de  PnKdtitiiuaione,de  Concordia  Summorum 
miitri  Temporit  Theoloi/iiriim  (Rome,  1649).  See  Ab 
icambe,  B^ialJttai  Scriplorum  Societatit  Jaa  ;  Anton 
HibHodLeta  Bitpanica ,-  Jocher,  A  Ugemeinfi  Geirhrioi' 
I^xUxm,t.v.     (RP.) 

▼elel,  Ei.iAS,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
who  died  aa  superintendent  and  librarian  at  Ulm,  Feb. 
23.  1706,  where  he  waa  bom,  July  20, 1636,  ia  tbe  author 
Iff  HiMtoria  ei  Sfctuiltu  ReforrtuUionit  Eoangel.  per 
Lnther.  Itutilula,  tx  Seripfit  Georgii  Priadp.  A  skull. 
ErpotHa  mm  Narratiom  de  Coarereiant  ad  Saluiarem 
A  Off.  Cmfem.  Doctrinam,  etc  (Ulm,  1692).  See  Winer, 
//aiiia.derlitoL  Lileratur,  i.7i\.     (B.  P.) 

Veil  (or  Toll  [ij.  t.])  ia  an  esaencjal  article  of  re- 
male  apparel  in  the  Eaat.    See  Dress. 

I.  Original  TVmu.— These  may  be  divided,  for  the  sake 
of  CDurenieDt  and  clear  treatment,  into  serersl  classes. 
ie  following  words  (which,  however, 
■ndered  "  vail'  or  "  veil"  in  the  A.  V. 
at)  may  be  explained  to  be  rathi 
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over  the  face,  but  not  designed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  veiia,  or  for  concealment  of  tbe  feitnrea  alone. 

1.  MUpdchalh  (rnflop,  from  nja,  lo  expand)  de- 
notea  the  wide  onl«  and  upper  garment  of  a  female 
(see  Schrdder,i>(  VnHl.  Uulier.  Ueb.  c  16), and  is  ren- 
dered "vail"  in  Ruth  iii,  IS;  "wimple"  in  Isa.  iii,  22. 
It  evidently  waa  one  of  the  wrappers  of  different  kinda 
in  which  the  Eastern  women  envelop  themselves  wbeD 
tbey  quit  their  houses.  These  are  of  great  amplitude, 
and,  among  the  cemimon  people,  of  atnmg  and  coane 
texture,  like  that  in  which  Ruth  carried  home  her  com 

the  aut/-donr  veils  of  the  Easteni  women  are  for  auch  4 
use.    See  Wimple. 
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Oriental  Ont.door  Tdls. 

2.  Radid  (Tnn,  fkmn  TTJ,  (o  Uamp  out),  rendered 
"veil"  in  Cant,  v,  7;  "vail"  in  Isa.  iii,  23,  apparently 
was  another  large  and  loose  upper  covering,  probably 
of  finer  materials,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  meo- 
tioned  in  these  texts.  The  former  pasa^^  shows  that 
it  was  an  out-door  veil,  which  the  lady  had  cast  aroond 
her  when  she  went  forth  lo  seek  her  beloved.    See  Ar- 

8.  TtS^k  0^''?^  flora  tl!?,  Uionght  by  Gesenina 
to  be  =  BU5,  (0  corn-  up),  invariably  rendend  "vail," 
ia  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv,  65;  jtxxriii,  14, 19,  under 
circumstances  which  ibow  that  it  was  one  of  those  am- 
ple wrappers  which  women  wore  out  of  doort     Tbe 
etymology,  referred  by  some  to  the  Arabic,  lUbdi^iBea. 
fit,  suggests  that  it  waa  "  doubled"  over  the  ahouldera, 
or  folded  about  tbe  body,  in  tome  peculiar  manner  which 
discinguiabed  it  from  other  veils.     It  is  clear  that  it 
ccincealed  the  face,  sa  Judah  coald  not  recognise  Tamal 
Len  tbebad  wrappedheraelf  in  a^adVip*.    See  Rone 
4.  Month  (niO^,  from  niD,  (o  Aide),  invariably 
idered  "  vail,"  ia  only  used  of  the  veil  which  Moeei 
umed  when  be  came  down  from  the  mount  (Exod. 
xiv,  83-85),     In  2  Cor.  ui,  18-16  Paul  designates  it 
by  the  corresponding  Greeii  word  coXu/i/u,  a  coetring. 
A  cognate  word,  w(ji  (n^O,  A.T.  "clotbtt"),  occurs  in 
Gen.  xJiz,  11  aa  a  general  term  for  a  man's  raiment, 
leading  to  tbe  inference  that  the  matcih  also  was  an 
ample  outer  robe  which  might  be  drawn  over  the  facs 
when  required.    The  context,  however,  in  Exod.  axxiv 
*i  conclusive  as  to  the  object  for  which  the  robe  was  as- 
umed,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  its  aize  or  form,  it 
luat  have  been  used  as  a  veiL     See  Moses. 

6.  ifswfihU  (nS9^  bom  tfSO,  to  icthb)  is  a  gen- 
raJ  term  for  a  eavtrinff  of  any  kind  ("  vail,"  Isa.  xxt, 
I  "  covering,"  xiviii,  20), 

6.  The  words  D^rs  n^OS,  terilA  egndyin,  literdly 

mdered  "  a  covering  of  the  eyes"  (Gen.  xx,  16),  are 

mdered  by  some  interpreters  "a  veil  for  the  eyes,' 

compute  veil,  to  conceal  Sarah's  ' 


at  pleasure  be  drawn  |  she  might  in  future  be  known  u  alt  si  a  married  w< 
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3.  Adaf  (plut.  nalHi,  rnhs"^,  from  ^9^,  b>  Jbribr) 
'a  awd  uf  the  ligbi  nils  woni  bv  fcmalta  (Im.  iii,  19; 
A.V. "  rDufflen)"),  wbicb  were  to  (MM  from  thtir  ni>- 
moiion.  Tlw  uma  term  is  applied  in  the  Uishiu 
(Sui.  vi,  6)  to  the  veils  wom  by  Anbiin  women,  man- 
■  siendfr  piece  of  dren  batened  «boTe 


and  fell  down  up»n  Ihe  back, while 
Ibo  faoc  and  dropped  on  llie  breast;  which  perbi|»ai»' 
proaclied  as  near  aa  any  iitlier  article  ufaDtiqaUy  lu  ibe 
modeni  veil.    See  Muffler. 

!.  TiammM  (naS,  from  D^S,  to  com)  is  nndci- 
odby  the  A.V.of"kiclt»"of'lwir  (Cant,  ir,  1,3;  vi, 
Ivii,  2) ;  but  the  contents  ot  the  panagei  in 


■n.  Bnt  the  phrase  "a  covering i>r,  or  for,  Ihe  eyes"  is 
uaed  in  Ihe  aense  of  a  present  oRered  as  an  expiation  for 
Bonie  fault,  in  order  that  one  may  Mhul  hii  ryu  upon  it, 
connive  at  it,  or  take  no  more  notice  i>f  it;  "Uebold, 
this  (the  thousand  pieces  of  silver)  is  ti 


'  applicable  to  s 
II.  [V.-Iflat 


Be  of  v< 
>  hi|;hly  born  and  haihl- 
ssages  refer  to  the  efftti 
le  head-dress,  it  mav  pn- 
eils  which  have  been  si- 
n-door dtess,  alrhuu^b  ii 

Btreet-veiL     See  Hstv 


■i"8  her  i 


gAbim 


id  before 


did  to  Sarah 


—a  comptiuutto 

by  forcibly  ile|i 

declaration  of  his  honor  and  her  inancence.      1' 

be  gu  doubt  that  the  veil  for  concealing  the  fi 

very  remote  antiquity;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 

it  was  a  ^neral  article  of  feiaale  i 

Sarah,  either  in  Kgypt  or  Palestini 

menta  of  Egypt,  it  seems  not  to  have  lieen  worn  by  the 

fematea  uf  that  nation,  as  thewomeu  in  tlie  reign  of  Ibe 

Pharaohs  expo«e<l  their  faces  and  were  permitted  he 

mui:h  liberty  as  the  ladies  of  modeni  Europe.     This 

custom  was  not  changed  till  tbe  conquest  of  Egypt  by 

the  Peruana.    See  Covering  of  tiu  Evels. 

7.  The  Tireek  word  Jtauain,  lilerally  translaud  "  pow- 
er" in  I  Cor.  li.  10,  seems  to  denote  metaphorically  a 
kind  of  heail-gear.a  veil,  or  the  ancient  couFrrcA*/'(ker- 


lief):  h 


,of«,bjeci 


e  apostle,  in  pointing  out 
irregularities  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  observes  that 
"every  woman  that  prayelh  or  prupheaieth  with  her 
head  uncovered  dishunoreih  her  head,"  i.  e.  her  hus- 
band. Hence,  as  Ihe  womaa  is  to  be  in  aiibjeclion  to 
her  husband,  the  apostle  enjoins,  "  For  this  cause  ought 
Ihe  woman  to  bring  honor  upon  her  head  (i.  e.  upon  her 
husband)  for  the  sake  of  Ihe  angclt,"  i.  e.  the  minieleis, 
that  they  maynol  be  put  to  the  troulile  of  adverting  to 
any  such  irregularities  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful 
(ver.  8-16).    See  Woman. 

(II.)  ^^leciai.  — Another  class  of  coverings  which 
alone  offer  any  resemblance  to  the  veils  used  among  us 
are  those  which  the  Eastern  women  wear  indoors,  and 
which  are  usually  of  muslin  or  other  light  texture,  at- 
tached to  the  head-dresB  and  falling  down  over  the  back. 
They  are  of  diSereni  kinds  and  names,  some  descend- 
ing only  to  the  waiat,  while  others  reach  nearly  to  the 
ground.  The  Heb.  terms  that  follow  appear  to  desig- 
nate some  of  these,  but  tbej'  are  never  rendered  "vail" 

1.  .Vwptchdh  (nnoD'?,  from  n|0,  to  pour  ouf)  is 
used  of  the  veils  which  tbe  false  prophets  placed  upon  ' 
their  heads  (  Eiek.  xiii,  18,  21;  A.  V.  "  kerchiefs" ). 
The  word  is  understood  b>-  Uesenius  (Tllttaur.  p.  905) 
of  cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  ttjmobigy  of  it  u 
equally,  if  not  more,  favorable  to  Ihe  sense  of  a/omii 
veil,  and  this  accords  better  with  Ihe  notice  that  thev 
were  to  be  ptsccd  "  upon  Ihe  head  of  every  statuir,' 
implying  that  the  length  of  the  veil  was  pnipiirtinneit 
to  the  height  of  the  wearer  (Fllrsi,  iei.a.  v. ;  Hiliig  \r\ 
EidLiu^KiU).    See  KicBciiiiiF. 


dress  (Cant,  iv,  1,8;  vi,  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidemio 
the  presence  of  thdr  future  husbands,  espeeiallv  at  the 
time  of  the  wedding  <Gen.  xxiv,  6G;  xxii,  26)  [in: 
Marriaoe},  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  character  fur 
purjioses  of  concealment  (xxxviii,  14).  But,  genenllj 
speaking,  women  both  married  and  unmarried  appearrd 
in  public  with  their  faces  exposed  among  the  Jen  |u, 
14.  iiiv,  16;  xxix,  10;  1  Sam.  i,  12).  At  present  fe- 
males are  rarely  seen  without  a  veil  in  Oriental  cnuo- 
tries,  so  much  an  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  req- 
uiaile  to  conceal  the  face,  including  the  top  and  tuck 
of  the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  .Ifuii 
A]jyp(.i,T2),  Women  are  even  delicate  about  eipninE 
their  beads  to  a  phvsician  fur  meilical  trealmeni  (KusvlL 
Aifppo,  i,  2W).  In  remote  dislncta  and  among  the  bi'- 
er  classes  the  practice  is  nut  so  rigidly  enforced  (Luw,  i. 
Ti).  Huch  of  the  scrupulousness  in  rei^«viiolhe  uM'if 
the  veil  dates  from  the  promulgationof  the  Koran,  whicb 
forbade  women  appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  pirs- 
ence  of  their  nearest  relatives  (Koran,  xzxiii,  ii,  ^)- 
ilohammedatiism  has  introduced  a  very  marked  chsnfre 
in  [his  respect  wherever  its  influence  has  exienilnt 
The  change,  as  Mr.  Lane  has  r^mstked  (l<>crtr.).  is  pe- 
culiarly observable  in  EgypL  The  baiio, or  fsre-vtiL 
a  long  strip  of  muslin,  concealing  the  whole  nfihehn 
except  Ihe  eyes,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,  vlM 
is  now  a  regular  part  of  an  Egyptian  lady's  walking  I- 

paintings  and  sculpt- 
ures of  Egypt,  and 
may  certainly  be  iii- 

not  in  Egypt,  still  less 
likely  in  Canaan.  It 
is  probable  that  in 
both  conntriea  alike 
the  chief  head-cover- 
f  of  the  women,  be- 


J  drawn  to  sotne 
tent  upon  the  face,  I 
a  Ihe  long  plaited  ^ 
ir,  which   appears  .^ 
m    the    Egi'ptiaa    ' 

Listed  of  a  num-  Au  1 
ber  of  string*  of  hair 
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reaching  lo  the  bottom  of  the  flhoiilder-bUdefl,  the  ends 
being  left  loose,  or  with  two  or  three  pltiia  fastened  to- 
getber  it  the  extremitir  by  woollen  Btring>  or  corre- 
•(Minding  color  (Wiliinaon,  Anc.  £ff^.iu,ii6S').  Long 
hnr,  perhaps  aimilariy  done  up,  ceniinly  often  plaited, 
wsB  uwd  by  the  Greek  femilea;  thus  very  commonly 
they  ■ppeared  in  public  Hence,  ■!«),  Paul  eontendi,  in 
Church  meeungs  they  should  hive  a  head -covering, 
formed  either  of  a  mantle  ur  shawl  {prplam)  Jrawn 

er  senK  (inrMoXinrw,  1  Cor.  xi,  5, 6).  Such  a  partial 
covering  aeemed  to  become  females  in  public  assem- 
bliea;  aud  fur  Christian  women  to  have  departed  in 
such  a  mailer  from  the  general  practice  uf  [he  coun- 
tries when:  they  resided  would  inevitably  have  broaght 
reproach  upon  the  Christian  name.  The  attempt  uf 
■oiue,  therefore,  at  Corinth  lo  do  so  was  wisely  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  apostle  as  implying  in  aMumptlon  of 
equality  with  the  other  tax.;  and  be  enforces  the  cov- 
trioK  of  the  head  as  a  aign  of  subordinaiion  to  the  au- 
Ihoriiy  of  the  men  (ver.  &-1d).  The  same  passage 
leads  to  th>  condusiaa  that  the  use  of  the  ta/tiA  [see 
FKiMasJ,  with  wbich  the  Jewish  males  cover  their 
heads  in  prayer,  is  a  comparatively  modem  practice. 
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which  completely  conceals  every  part  of  the  dress  ex- 

race-veiU  The  ladies  of  Syria' often  have  the  veil 
gracefully  thrown  over  the  WiifKr,  or  horn  (q.v.).  See 
Harlminn, //(^drrio, ii. 816  sq^S34  sq.,4:2H  sq.;  Jabn, 
A  rchSoL  I,  ii,  ISO  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  imd  Book,  i,  33 
sq. ;  Van  Lennep,  Biile  Laadt,  p.  537.     See  Attihk. 

VEIL,  Eoci.KsiAfiTicAL.  Coverings  uf  this  kind 
have  been  used  in  various  agea  of  the  Church  and  for 
various  purposes. 

1.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  nave  was  separated  from 
the  chancel  by  a  partition  of  lattice-wuik  with  a  cut- 
tain,  aud  the  entrance  to  the  choir  was  by  folding-doors 
in  this  partiuon.  Tlie  doors  were  provided  with  a  cur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and,  in  the  earlier 
ing  the  delivery  of  a  sermon.     Generally, 

I  iinbelievere, 


part  of  the  Church  from  catechun 


B.  Bank 


A  Syrian  Veiled  Woinsn. 
inasmuch  as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  caw. 
stales  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  head 
diiluinorB  bis  head,  Le.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of 
■he  veil  wonki  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow-men  nth- 
er  than  to  the  Lord  (ver.  4).  In  modern  times,  as  al- 
ready ofaserved.  Oriental  females  are  v«led  with  great 
Btrictnesa.    Their  ideas  of  decency  forbid  a  virtunus 

presence  of  men.  The  female  who  ventures  to  disre- 
gard thia  prohibition  inevitably  ruins  her  character, 
and  is  regaided  as  a  woman  of  easy  virtue.  To  lilt  up 
the  veil  is  reckoned  a  Kroes  insult;  and  when  femake 
•TS  out  nf  doors  propriety  requires  a  man  to  lei  them 
pass  without  seeming  at  all  to  observe  them.  Some 
of  the  fiKe-veils  worn  by  modem  Syrian,  Arab,  and 
Egyptian  ladies  are  made  of  white  muslin  richly  em- 
broidered with  cnlored  silks  ai>d  gold,  and  banging 
down  behind  nearly  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
arc  made  of  black  crape,  aud  often  ornamented  with 
spangles,  gold  coins,  false  pearls,  etc.  The  mere  siio 
and  shape  of  the  veils  differ  in  dllFcrent'parts  of  the 
East.  The  outer  garment,  when  out  of  doors,  is  a  large 
piece  of  black  silk  for  a  married  lady,  of  white  silk  for 
the  unmarried ;  for  the  poorer  feinales  while  calico,  I 


tain  was  himg  in  front  uf  the  church- 
^es.     Jerome  tells  us  that  Nepoiiao 

placed  atlhesidesoflhe  altars,  let  down 

Saturday  during  Lent  when  the  Sunday  office  began. 
Dorsals  and  frontal  veils  were  also  useil  at  the  high  al- 
tars of  large  cburohcs  iiiilil  the  end  uf  the  16ch  century. 

4.  Curuins  of  great  richness  were  used  only  in  Lent, 
one  to  veil  the  altar,  a  second  the  sanctuary,  and  a 
third  the  choir.  They  were  succeeded  by  permanent 
screens;  heitce  in  Spain,  as  marriaf^es  were  permitted 
or  forbidden,  such  seasons  were  called  "  veilings  open 
or  shut." 

5.  A  white  veil  or  coif,  called  vtlaiHeii  liBtnmieale,  was 
worn  by  females  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  eucharist 
during  the  5th  and  Kth  centuries.  These  veila  were  or- 
dered by  the  councils  of  Autun  (R7S)  and  Angers. 

6.  The  r(/(imrR  mpliule  waa  always  used  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  during  one  part  of  the  service  was 
spread  over  both  bridegroom  and  bride.  It  was  worn 
1^  the  bride  aa  a  symbol  uf  nuideu  modescj  and  obedi- 

7.  A  nun's  veil  was  an  ornament  nsed  in  the  time  of 
St.  Gregory  (740),  given  only  to  a  woman  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness, 
at  no  time  but  Epiphany,  an  apostle's  day,  or  Low  Sun- 
day.   The  color  was  sometimes  purple  ur  flame-color. 

8.  A  chjth  called  the  while  birraa.  shot  with  red 
thread  in  memory  of  Christ's  Passion,  was  worn  like  a 
crown,  to  preserve  the  chrism,  by  the  baptiied,  and  was 
laid  aside  with  the  alb.  It  feU  into  disuse  in  1090, 
when  the  chrism  was  wiped  off  witt 
rial  like  silk. 

9.  At  a  solemn  bigh-mass  the  subdeacon  muffle 

ity  and  reverence  when  he  elevstes  the  paten  u 
nnunce  the  tii 


le  light  maie- 


in.  Female  penitents  wore  veils  (Ibe  crlamea  pentltii- 
lia)  and  cut  their  hair  short  or  let  it  hang  luosclv  about 
their  shoiddeis.    The  third  Council  of  Toledo  (SJtl)  ex- 


et)Joined  tli 


II.  Veils  were  also  worn  by  females  at  conSrmation. 

13.  A  black  veil  for  the  head  was  used  by  Greek 
priests  in  reading  the  prophecies,  in  allusion  Co  2  Cur. 
iii,  13-16. 

18.  A  white  damask  with  fringe,  called  the  churvh- 
ing-ci'lh,  was  used  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry al  the  churching  of  women  in  England. 


«  veila  w 


,e  altar  and  tl 


the  first,  black,  to  represent  the 

e  third,  red,  to  ahow  the  time  of  grace.     One 
muve<l  at  each  noctum  of  Christmas. 

The  covering  for  the  cross  and  images 


VEIL  OP  THE  TABERNACLE  UO 


VETTH 


England  during  Lent  is  called  a  veil.  It  signified  va* 
riously,  according  to  the  different  authorities,  ^  the  dark- 
ness of  infidelity  which  covered  the  face  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Old  Test^*'  "  the  mourning  and  lamentation  of 
sinners  for  their  ungodly  manners." 

16.  A  covering  of  silk,  embroidered  and  of  the  color 
of  the  season,  was  used  for  placing  over  the  chalice  and 
paten  when  prepared  for  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  when  the  sacrifice  was  completed. 
This  is  called  the  veil  for  the  chalice.  The  **  white 
linen  cloth"  of  the  Church  of  England  communion-ser- 
vice is  also  called  the  veil  for  the  chalice. 

17.  At  Winchester  College  a  canopy  of  linsey-wool- 
sey powdered  with  stars  of  gold  was  used  to  fall  over 
the  pyx  on  Palm-Sunday  and  Corpus  CbriatL  This 
was  called  Sindon,  pyx,  or  Corpus  Christi  cloth. 

18.  A  veil  or  curtain  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  doth  of 
gold  or  silver  is  used  to  enclose  the  tabernacle  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  when  reserved  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  is  called  the  veiljor  the  tabernacle,  and 
came  into  use  most  probably  when  the  setting-up  of 
tabernacles  became  general. 

*  Taking  the  veil  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  act  of 
consecration  to  the  Church,  when  a  female  takes  upon 
herself  vows,  after  which  she  never  appears  in  public 
unveiled.    See  Num. 

VEIL  OP  THK  Tabernacle,  Tekple.    See  Vail. 

Veil,  Dk  (also  DuveH),  is  the  name  of  two  Jewish 
converts,  who  have  become-  known  by  their  writings  in 
the  republic  of  learning. 

1.  Charles  Maria  was  born  at  Metx  about  1625. 
He  received  an  excellent  Hebrew  education,  and  em- 
braced the  Koman  Catholic  faith  about  1655  (?).  His 
learning  and  great  abilities  soon  secured  for  him  a 
high  position,  in  his  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  became  canon  in  the  Order  of 
St.  Genevieve,  was  made  doctor  of  theology  b}'  the  Uni- 
versity of  Anjou,  and  was  also  prior  of  the  monastery 
in  Metun.  He  devoted  his  time  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  different  positions  which  he  oc- 
cupied. He  published  in  Latin  a  Commentary  an  the 
Gospels  o/ Matthew  and  Mark  (Angers,  1672) : — a  Coth- 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Paris,  1673) : — and  a  Com- 
m£nlary  on  Joel  (ibid.  1676).  In  these  writings  De  Veil 
proved  himself  such  a  stanch  champion  of  Komanism 
that  he  was  requested  to  hold  a  controversy  vrith  the 
Huguenots,  at  that  time  the  great  opponents  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  France.  But  his  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  points  of  difference  between  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism brought  about  a  very  favorable  impression  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  foe  became  now  a  friend  of 
the  Huguenots.  He  was  obliged  to  escape  from  France. 
In  Holland  he  openly  abjured  Romanism  in  1678,  and 
soon  after  he  went  to  England,  where  he  not  only  formed 
a  friendship  with  men  like  StiUingfleet,  Sharp,  Tillot- 
son,  Patrick,  etc,  but  also  received  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  and  tutor  to  a  noble  famih'.  He  now  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  his  commentaries,  discarding 
therefrom  and  refuting  therein  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
He  also  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Proph' 
eU  (Lond.  1680).  These  commentaries  soon  became 
the  text-books  of  the  clergy  at  home  and  the  Reformed 
churches  abroad.  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  en- 
couraged him  to  prosecute  his  Biblical  labors,  and  gave 
him  free  access  to  his  library  at  all  times.  Discovering 
in  this  library  some  works  of  the  English  Baptists,  De 
Veil  inquired  into  the  controversy,  which  resulted  in 
his  joining  this  denomination,  to  the  loss  of  all  his 
friends,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  Tillotson.  De 
Veil  gave  to  the  public,  as  the  result  of  his  researches, 
a  Commentary  on  the  Arts  (ibid.  1684), in  which  he  de- 
fended the  Baptists*  principle.  This  commentary  he 
translated  himself  from  the  Latin  into  English,  and 
published  it  in  1685  (new  edition,  1851).  De  Veil's 
commentaries  are  still  very  valuable.  See  FUrst,  BiU, 
Jud,  iii,  470;  Kitto,  Cydqp,  a.  v.;  Kalkar,  Israel  u,  die 


Kirche,  p.  58 ;  Wolf,  BibL  HAr.  i,  1007 ;  iii,  978 ;  iv,  901 
See  DuvEiL. 

2.  Louis  de  CoupiIome,  brother  of  the  fonner,  wss 
called  under  Louis  XHI  as  rabbi  to  Compiegne,  where 
he  embraced  Christianity,  in  1655.  He  studied  theol- 
og}'  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  afterwards  went  to  England, 
where  he  became  librarian  to  the  king.  He  translated 
into  Latin  many  sections  of  Matmonides'  Jad  IJaehe^ 
taka ;  the  catechism  of  Abr.  Jagel,  3*13  Hpb  ( Lond. 
1679) ;  the  Introduction  ofAbrabanel  to  Levitieus  (ibid. 
1683).  He  published,  Oratio  de  Origine  et  Prastantia 
Ling,  Ilebr,  (Heidelb.  1671).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  I 
184  sq.;  iii,  470;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr.  Uebr. 
in  BibL  BodL  p.  2699;  id.  BibUogr.  Handbuch,  p.  143; 
Bartolocci,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  848;  Kalkar,  Israel  «.  die 
Kirche,  p.  52.     (B.  P.) 

Veillodter,  Valentin  Karl,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  March  10, 1769,  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Jena,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1793,  preacher  in  his  native  city.  He  now 
rapidly  advanced,  and  in  1817  the  Erlangen  Universitv 
honored  him  with  the  doctorate.  He  died  April  9, 
1828,  in  his  native  city.  Veillodter  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  pulpit  ontors.  His  printed  sermons  oc- 
cupy several  volumes.  Besides  sermons,  he  published, 
Kommunionbuch  JUr  gebiUiete  Christen  (18th  ed.  Nu- 
remb.  1852)  .—Ideen  fiber  Tod  vnd  Unstetblickkeit  (4ih 
ed.  ibid.  \Hb2):^Gebete  4xm  Morgen  vnd  Abntd  (4tb  eiL 
ibid.  1837).  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theohg,  ii,  1376  sq.; 
Doring,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelredner  des  \^en  umi  19/fn 
Jahrhunderts,  p.  556  sq. ;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  thevL 
Liieratur  (Index).     (R  P.) 

Vein  (K^is,  moled,  a  source^  as  often),  a  mine  (q.  v.). 
as  of  silver  (Job  xxviii,  1). 

Veitch,  Eldkidoe  R.,  a  minister  in  the  Metbodiet 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Vs.. 
in  1810.  Nothing  definite  remains  concerning  bin  edu- 
cation, conversion,  or  call  to  the  ministry.  In  1831  be 
entered  the  travelling  connection  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, and  for  thirty-seven  years  led  a  devoted,  arda- 
ous  life,  dying  Feb.'lO,  1867.  Mr.  Veitch  was  sound 
and  forcible  in  doctrine  as  a  preacher,  original  in 
thought  and  expression.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  wii«, 
able,  and  safe.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Canferertat^ 
M.  E,  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  97. 

Veith,  JoHANN  Emmanuel,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  July  10,  1787,  st 
Kuttenplan,  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Prague,  and  continued  the  same  at  Vienna,  where,  in 
1810,  he  embraced  Christianity.  As  a  phi-sictan  he  oc- 
cupied the  highest  civic  and  military  positions,  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  study  of  theology.  The 
learned  professor  of  medicine  beciune  a  etudent  of  the- 
ology, and  in  1820  he  Joined  the  Order  of  the  Be- 
demptorists,  and  in  1821  received  holy  orders.  He  now 
commenced  preaching,  and  his  church  was  throng^ 
with  eager  listenen^  But  the  libenl  man,  with  bis 
great  independent  spirit  and  witty  humor,  did  not  ex- 
actly agree  with  the  strict  order,  and  in  I8S]  be  wis 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Stephen*s.  Here  be  attncied 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  exerted  a  great  power.  It  was 
remarkable  how  Veith,  whose  outward  appearance  was 
the  least  attractive,  influenced  all  classes  of  Vienna  so* 
ciety,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  1845  bodilv 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  high  position, 
and  in  1847  cardinal-prince  Schwareenbeig  made  htm 
honorary  dean  of  his  cathedral  at  Prague.  In  1848  the 
University  of  Vienna  honored  him  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1876.  Besides  loaie 
medical  works,  Veith  published  a  great  many  homilet- 
ical  and  aacetical  works,  as  Die  heiligen  Berge  (Vmns, 
1888-85,  2  vols.)  :—Die  Krwecksmg  des  iMzarus  (ihid. 
1842)  :  —  LebensbUder  aus  der  Pa$sumsgesckiehte  (ibid. 
1830)  :—Der  verhrene  Sohn  (ibid.  1888)  i^Das  Valfr 
Unser  (8d  ed.  ibid.  1842)  i—HamOetiteke  Vortri^  ftr 
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Sonn-  11.  Fetttage  (2d  ed.  188^^7, 8  vob.)  :—Welilebm 
a.  Chrigtenthum  (ibid.  lSdi):-^Die  Worte  der  Femde 
Ckristi  (ibid.  1829,  etc.).  See  Rosenthal,  Caiwetiitm' 
bilder,  i,  217  sq.  (  Scbaffhausen,  1871 ) ;  BrUhl,  Gesch,  d, 
kaihoL  LUaratur  Beutschlandg,  p.  410;  LUerariacher 
Handweiter  Jur  das  kathoL  Dmtschkmd,  1876,  p.  532 
aq. ;  Delitzscb,  Saai  au/ffoffiumg,  1877,  p.  25  sq.   (R  P.) 

Vela,  Cristobal,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
'  Jaen  in  1598.  He  studied  under  Pablo  de  Cespedes  and 
Yincenzio  Carducci,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Cordova, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  painting  for  the  churches 
and  convents.  Most  of  his  works  have  perished,  or 
been  injured  by  unskilful  restoration.  There  remain, 
however,  in  the  convent  of  St  Augustine  at  Cordova 
a  aeries  of  the  prophets  by  him,  well  designed.  In  1658 
he  fell  into  the  well  of  his  own  house  at  Cordova  and  was 
drowned.   See  Spooner,  Bioff.  HuL  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Velaaco,  Don  Aoislo  Antonio  Palomino 

DK  Castro  t,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Bdjalance,  in  Valencia,  in  1653.  His  parents  removed 
to  Cordova,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  Church ;  but, 
having  a  passion  for  painting  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  art,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Juan 
de  Valdes  in  1672.  He  became  intimate  with  Juan  de 
Alfaro  in  1675,  and  went  with  him  to  Madrid,  in  1678, 
to  a^iist  him  in  some  of  his  works.  He  was  next  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Gallery 
at  the  Alcazar,  which  he  did  with  so  much  satisfaction 
that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  painters.  In 
1690,  on  the  marriage  of  Charies  II,  he  designed  the 
arches  and  other  decorations  for  the  bridal  entry  into 
the  city.  This  confirmed  him  in  his  office  of  painter 
tu  the  king.  In  1692  he  gave  assistance  to  Luca  Gior> 
dano  in  the  great  works  he  was  about  to  execute.  In 
1697  he  went  to  Valencia,  where  he  executed  some  im- 
portant works,  principally  the  frescos  in  the  Church  of 
San  Juan  del  Mercado.  In  1705  he  decorated  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Esteban  at  Salamanca,  with  some  frescos 
representing  the  Church  MUitant  and  Church  Trium- 
phant.  In  1715  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Mu3eo  Pictorico,  and  in  1724  the  second  volume.  It  is 
by  this  work  that  he  is  chiefly  known  abroad.  Among 
the  paintings  not  already  mentioned  are  the  works  in 
the  Carthusian  Convent  of  Granada,  five  pictures  for  the 
grand  altar  at  Cordo%'a,  and  the  hieroglyphics  which 
adorned  the  funeral  of  DoAa  Maria  Luisa  de  Saboya. 
Velasco  died  at  Madrid  in  1726.  He  is  known  among 
foreign  writers  chiefly  by  the  name  of  PiUomuio,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  ffitt,  of  the  Fine  ArU,s,v, 

Velasco,  Cristobal  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was 
a  native  of  Toledo.  lie  received  instruction  from  his 
father,  whose  precepts  he  followed.  In  1598  and  fol- 
lowing yeare  he  did  some  painting  for  the  archduke 
Albert  and  Philip  III.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Velasco,  Matlas  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of 
Cristobal  de  Velasco,  was  bom  at  Toledo  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  He  was  instructed  by 
hia  father,  and  accompanied  the  court  of  Philip  III  to 
Valladolid,  where  he  was  employed  to  paint  several  his- 
tories of  the  Virgin  for  the  Royal  Nunnery  of  the  Car- 
melites.   See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSy  s.  v. 

Velasques,  Albxandro  CSonzales,  a  Spanish 
painter  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1719.  He 
atudied  in  the  Academy  of  his  native  city,  and  made 
Boeh  rapid  progress  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Luis,  he  was  employed  to 
paint  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  of  the  Retiro.  In 
1744  he  superintended  the  painting  and  sculpture  at 
Sian  Ildefonso,  and  afterwards  was  employed  for  three 
years  in  making  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  palace 
at  Aranjuez.  In  1752  he  was  elected  subdirector  of  the 
Academy  in  the  department  of  architecture,  and  in  1762 
he  was  chosen  for  the  same  office  in  that  of  painting. 
Among  hia  architectural  works  at  Madrid  is  the  mo<l- 
emizing  of  the  cborch  Las  Ballecas,    He  instructed 


many  pupils,  and  died  in  1772.  See  Michaod,  Bio-' 
graphie  UnxverstUe  ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
ArtSf  s.  V. 

Velde,  Adriaan  VAN  der,  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1639.  He  early  discovered 
a  talent  for  drawing  pictures,  and  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  John  Wynants.  He  learned  from  this 
master  to  sketch  firom  nature,  and  practiced  it  all  his 
life.  He  executed  several  works  for  the  Roman  church 
at  Amsterdam,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  life  and  passion  of  Christ.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  His  pictures  are  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  finest 
collections.  One,  a  Mountainous  IjondscapCf  in  which 
Jacob,  his  family,  and  his  servants  appear  conducting 
their  flocks  and  hertis,  was  sold  in  1765  for  $630,  and  in 
1811  for  $4600.  Van  der  Velde  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1672.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veil,  Bgnkdbtto,  a  Florentine  painter,  flourished 
about  1650.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
painted  the  Ascension  ofChristj  which  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  presbytery  in  the  Cathedral  of  Hstoja,  as 
the  companion  to  the  Pentecost,  by  Gregorio  Pagani. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts^^.  v. 

Velthem  (or  Velthelm),  Valentin,  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  March  11,  1645, 
at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1672,  and 
professor  of  theology  in  1683.  He  died  April  24»  1700. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
writings  is  given  by  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gekhrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.  See  also  Zeumcr,  Vitee  Professorum  J&tenr- 
sium ;  Hpping,  Menwria  Theologorum.     (B.  P.) 

Velthasen,  Johann  Caspar,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  7,  1740,  at  Weimar. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Walch,  Michaelis, 
and  Heyne.  From  Gottingen  he  went  as  private  tutor 
to  Bremervorde,  and  from  thence,  in  1767,  as  deacon  to 
Hameln.  In  1770  he  was  called  as  chaplain  to  London. 
In  1775  he  went  as  professor  of  theology  to  Kiel,  hav- 
ing shortly  before  received  the  doctorate  from  Gottin- 
gen on  account  of  his  De  Legibus  Divinis  haud  quaquam 
Arbitrariis.  In  1778  he  was  called  to  Helmst^t  as 
professor  of  theology,  general  superintendent,  and  pas- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed abbot  of  Marienthal.  In  1789  he  was  called  to  Ros- 
tock as  first  professor  of  theology  and  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1791  he  went  to  Stade  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  where 
he  died  April  13,  1814.  Velthusen  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  his  writings  comprise  almost  all  the<»- 
logical  branches.  They  are  given  by  Doring,  Die 
Gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschhinds,  iv,  577-582 ;  Winer, 
Himdb.  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  13,  15,  138,  214,  847;  ii, 
203,  221,  227,  245,  280,  354,  382;  Furat,  BibLJud.  iii, 
47L     (R  P.) 

Venable,  Henbt  Isaac,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  June  28,  1811,  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Shelby  ville  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Shannon;  graduated  from  Centre 
College  in  1830 ;  and,  while  a  student  in  college,  united 
by  profession  with  the  Church  in  Danville  at  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  taught  school  one  year 
in  Clark  County,  and  entered  Princeton  Seminary, 
K.  J.,  in  1831.  After  remaining  there  one  year,  he 
went  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery  April  19, 
1834,  and  was  ordaine<l  OcU  10,  1834,  by  the  Transyl- 
vania Presbytery,  Ky.,  as  an  evangelist.  Having  de- 
%'oted  himself  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  he  em- 
barked at  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1834,  for  Zululand,  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  labored  with  great  earnestness  and 
self-denial  until  he  was  driven  from  his  field  by  war, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  1839. 
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He  then  supplied  the  Church  at  Paris,  IIL,  from  Oct.  1, 
1839,  until  Dec.  1, 1841.  At  the  latrer  date,  he  founded 
the  Edgar  Female  Academy  at  Paris,  and  devoted  his 
time  and  labors  wholly  thereto  until  1850.  This  acad- 
emy grew  and  flourished,  expanding  into  the  Edgar 
Collegiate  Institute.  From  1853  to  185(i  he  supplied 
the  Church  at  Charleston,  111.;  then  Oakland  (other- 
wise called  Bethel)  Church  from  April  1,  1856,  to  May 
«  1,  18G0.  At  the  latter  date,  having  accepteii  a  call,  be 
was  installed  pastor  of  Oakland  Church.  This  relation 
was  dissolved,  because  of  inadequate  support,  April  18, 
1865,  after  which  he  supplied  the  Church  at  Newton 
from  1865  to  1867,  then  Carlisle  and  Claiborne  church- 
es thirteen  months,  and  York  Church  (all  in  Illinois) 
for  one  year.  In  September,  1870,  by  earnest  request 
of  the  parties  interested,  he  became  principal  of  the 
Edgar  Collegiate  Institute,  which  be  had  founded  near- 
ly thirty  years  before,  and  continued  in  charge  of  it  un- 
til, not  long  before  his  death,  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
sist from  all  labor.  He  died  at  Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111., 
May  22,  1878.  His  death  was  peaceful,  trustful,  and 
without  fear.  He  was  a  truly  giMlly  man,  an  earnest 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  true  and  sincere 
friend,  and  universally  esteemed  and  loved  by  his 
brethren.     (W.  P.  S.) 

VenantlnB,  Honorius  Clkmknuanus  Fortuna- 

TUS.      See  FORTUNATCS. 

VenaDsi,  Antonio  (also  called  Guwantti^  Gior(wni 
BattUta,  and  Francesco),  an  I.alian  painter,  was  born 
about  1627.  He  was  first  instructed  by  Guido,  and 
then  entered  the  school  of  Simone  Cantarini.  He 
I  ainted  two  histories  of  St.  Anthmty  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  at  Pesam,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  Bologna.  'It  is  said  that  he 
was  employed  at  the  court  of  Parma.  He  died  Oct.  2, 
1 705.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^  s.  v. 

VenatorluB,  Thomas,  whose  real  name  was  Ge- 
rhmijff  takes  rank  as  the  earliest  Protestant  writer  in 
the  department  of  ethics.  He  was  bom  about  1488  at 
Nuremberg,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  several 
universities.  His  earliest  essay  in  literature  was  the 
publication,  in  1514,  of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  and 
this  was  followed  in  1531  by  a  metrical  translation  of 
the  Piutus  of  Aristophanes  and  by  an  issue  of  Pirkheim- 
er's  Amibasis.  After  completing  his  university  course, 
he  entered  the  Onler  of  Dominican  monks,  and  in  1520 
took  up  his  abode  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  gave  him- 
self zealously  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  reformat^ir}* 
movements  then  rife.  He  became  preacher  in  the  Hos- 
pital and  the  Dominican  churches  in  1523,  and  ten  years 
later  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  James.  In  1524  he 
helped  to  introduce  Osiander's  Guten  Unterricht  .  .  . 
nus  gottlicher  Schrift ;  in  1525  he  participated  in  the 
religious  colloquy  which  determined  the  case  of  the 
Gospel  in  Nuremberg;  and  in  1526  he  began  the  issue 
of  that  series  of  theological  works  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
noted  with  the  book  Axiomata  Rerum  Christianorum. 
His  next  work  was  a  Defensio  pro  Baptismo  et  Fide 
ParviUorum,  directed  against  the  Anabaptist  theories 
(1527).  The  most  important  work  of  Venatorins  is  the 
De  Virtute  Chtisti/ma  (1529),  in  three  books.  Its  start- 
ing-point is  the  Osiandrian  idea  of  faith  [see  Osiandkr], 
and  the  line  of  its  argument  is  to  show  that  faith  is  the 
centre  and  sum  of  Christian  virtue  and  the  principle 
from  which  springs  the  performance  of  all  good  works. 
'I'he  success  of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  dogmatic 
opposition  of  Lutheran  theology  and  the  author's  Osi- 
andrian leanings;  but  it  deser\'e<i  notice  for  its  real 
value  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  it  was  unquestiona- 
bly the  earliest  independent  Protestant  essay  in  the  field 
of  ethics.  In  1534  Venatorins  wrote  an  Epistola  Apolo- 
get,  de  JSola  Fide  Justijicnntey  etc.,  which  shows  that  he 
had  come  over  to  the  orth(Klox  Lutheran  view  of  justi- 
fication, though  he  still  continued  his  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  Osiander.  After  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Ro- 
thenburg  in  the  interest  of  the  Hciormatioii,  in  1544,  he 


returned  to  his  Nuremberg  parish,  and  remained  in  the 
exercise  of  his  pastoral  functions  and  literarv  labors  un- 
til he  died,  Feb.  4, 1551.  See  Will,  NurtAerg.  G^hrle^ 
Lexikon,  iv,  83  sq. ;  and  an  art.  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krii,  1850, 
No.  4 ;  also  Herz(^,  RealrEncyhiop.  a.  v. 

Vence,  Hienri  Fran90is  dk,  a  French  Hebraist, 
was  bom  about  1675  at  Pareid,  in  Voivre  (Ban>is)u 
Having  entered  the  monastic  ranks,  he  graduated  at 
the  Sorbonne ;  and  after  being  preceptor  to  the  children 
of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  was  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  provost  of  the  .Church  of  Nancy.  He  super- 
intended the  printing  of  the  Bible  of  De  Carri^res  (Nan- 
cy, 173^-43, 22  vols.  12mo),  and  added  numerous  disser- 
tatiouM,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  Calmet's 
Bible  (1748^  and  later).  He  died  at  Nanc>',  Nov.  1, 
1749.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirakf  s.  v. 

Vendldad,  in  the  Paraee  philosophy,  is  the  twen- 
tieth nosk,  or  division,  of  the  Zendavesta  (q.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Ormuzd  (q.  v.)  and 
Zoroaster  (q.  v.). 

Venefici  {poisoners,  sorcerers)  were  magicians  who 
practice  their  arts  against  the  lives  of  men.  In  i  he  laws 
of  the  early  Christian  empemrs  of  Rome,  which  in'anred 
indulgence  to  criminals  at  the  Easter  festival,  the  IV- 
Hefci  were  always  excepteii  as  guilty  of  too  heinous 
a  crime  to  be  comprised  within  the  general  pant«>n 
granted  to  other  offenders.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  tttig. 
bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  5. 

Venema,  Hkrmak,  D.D.,  a  learned  Dutch  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wildervank  in  1697.  He  was  successively 
past-or  at  Dronni'p,  and  professor  of  theology  and  uni- 
versity preacher  at  Franeker.  He  died  in  1787.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  in  all  departments  of  sacnrd 
science.  He  published,  Instiiutiones  J/istoria  JLccie*ite 
]  'tteris  et  Nori  Testumenti  (  1777  ) : — IMsseiiatimum 
Sacrarum  Libri  Tres  (1781) : — Commentarius  ad  Li- 
brum  EleuticO'propheiicum  MiUttehia  (1759): — IHsser- 
tationes  ad  Librum  Geneseos  (1747) : — Commentariys  ad 
Psalmos  (1762-67):— CVMnj«ai/ar«i»  ad  Librum  Pro- 
phetiarum  Jeremia  (1765): — lAdionts  AcademictB  ad 
Fzechielem  (1790):  —  Diuertationes  ad  Vaticinia  /M- 
nieiis  EmUematica  (1745): — Commentarius  ad  DanieL 
(1768) : — Sermones  Academici  vice  Conmientarii  ad  Li- 
brum  Propheiiarum  Zacharia  (1787) : — Opuseuia  Intdi- 
ta  (1781)  i—Prelectiones  de  Methodo  Prophetica. 

Venerable  is  the  title  given  to  archdeacons  in  the 
English  Church. 

VENERABLE  Bede.    See  Beds. 

VenSta  Versio.  The  Library  of  St.  Mark\  at 
Venice,  is  in  possession  of  a  MS.  containing  a  (ireek  ver- 
sion, by  some  unknown  author  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
various  books  of  the  Old  Test. — namely,  the  Pentateach, 
Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations, 
and  DanieL  The  Pentateuch  was  edited  by  Ammnn 
(ErUng.  1790-91, 8  vols.) ;  the  other  parts  by  J<thn  Casp. 
d'Anme  de  Villoison  (Strasb.  1784,  I  vol  8vo).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Holmes  even  used  it  in  his  e<lition  of 
the  Sept.  De'  Rossi,  in  his  Varite  Leetumes,  has  given 
some  readings  of  it;  but  so  long  as  the  wht>le  was  not 
published,  no  certainty  as  t^  its  merits  or  demerits 
could  be  given.  Since  1876  the  entire  version  has  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  eiiition  published  by  Geb- 
hardu  From  the  introduction  of  the  editor,  and  the 
preface  by  Delitzsch,  we  see  that  the  translation  was 
made  in  the  14th  century  by  a  certain  Elissaoa  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Murad  I  at  Brusa  and  Adriamiple. 
The  translator  was  a  Jew,  perhaps  a  Jewish  convert,  ss 
(jiebhardt  thinks.     See  Grkkk  Vkrsionsl 

The  internal  character  of  the  vernon  shows  that  it 
was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  slavishly 
literal,  word  for  word  of  the  original  being  rendered  into 
Attic  Greek.  In  the  Chaldee  aeciions  of  Daniel  the 
Diiric  is  use<l.  As  it  is  impoasible  to  adhere  with  rigid 
exactness  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  at  the  aaine 
time  present  the  elegancies  of  the  Attic  Greek,  it  is  «b- 
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viou8  that  gro«  bailMirisnis  must  pervade  the  diction. 
That  the  Maaoretic  text  was  the  basis  of  the  translation 
cannot  be  denied.  No  important  readings  have  been 
discovered  in  it  which  are  not  in  existing  Masoretic 
MSS.,  nor  any  peculiar  to  it  which  are  preferable  to  the 
common  text.  A  great  many  variations  may  be  traced 
to  the  confusion  from  the  similarity  of  letters,  others  to 
the  grammatical  ignorance  of  the  translator.  Whether 
the  MS.  he  used  was  divided  throughout,  like  our  mod- 
em copies,  by  accents,  or  furnished  throughout  with  the 
present  vowel  system,  since  there  are  many  departures 
from  the  accents  and  vowel-points,  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty.  That  the  translator  consulted  the  Sept. 
and  other  Greek  versions  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  by  Gebhardt.  Above  all,  he  followed 
David  Kimchi's  LUfer  RcuUcum,  ^"^^^JDTl  "1E0,  which 
he  consulted  in  the  interpretation  of  words,  and  to  which, 
as  Gebhardt  states,  ^  ptene  omnia  quie  Venetss  versionis 
propria  sunt  in  textu  Hebraico  interpretando  originem 
trahunu"  Now,  as  D.  Kimchi  flourished  in  the  Idth 
century,  Davidson's  staten>ent  that  "the  version  must 
be  placed  after  the  9th  century**  must  be  given  up. 
Whether  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's  was  cop- 
ied from  another  much  older,  as  Davidson  thinks,  or 
whether  it  is  the  original  as  presented  by  cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  in  1468,  who,  according  to  Delitzsch,  was  a  pupil 
of  Plethon,  better  known  as  Georgius  Gemistus,  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Elissasus  the  translator,  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  fact  as  to  who  the  author  of  the  version  was. 
I>elitz8ch  himself  calls  his  hypothesis  a  conjecture,  or, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "Jam  animum  despondebam, 
qaum  in  conjecturam  inctdi,  quam  modeste,  ut  decet, 
arbitrio  legitimorum  existimatorum  oommitto."  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  the  probability  of  Elissasus,  who 
lived  in  the  14th  century,  being  the  translator.  Dr; 
Fnnkl,  in  reviewing  Gebhardt's  edition  in  Grfttz's  Mo- 
naUgchrifi,  1875,  p.  872  sq.,  thinks  that  Shemaria  of 
Negroponte  was  the  author  of  the  version.  Now,  ad- 
mitting this  quid  pro  quo,  the  version  would  still  belong 
to  the  14th  century,  and  the  probability  is  against  Da- 
vidson, that  the  copy  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  was  copied 
from  another  much  older. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  text  and  the  history  of 
hermeneutics  the  Veneta  is  very  important.  As  for  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  this  version,  it  contains  a  great 
many  words  not  found  in  dictionaries ;  thus : 

tt>Kwp«>=B"1p,  Exod.  xxvl.  0, 11, 83 :  xxzv,  11. 
tt7pfaXcicTopi>=nB'^S11,  Dent,  xiv,  18. 

a7pio/8oM=1KP,  Dent  xiv,  S. 

a«p6voir^or=bn9,  Gen.  xvil,  14. 

uvadnM«Ti(rir=ni3*tn,  Numb.  xx!,  8. 

ttvo^Xo€M0'(r=S)112?n^,  Geo.  XXX,  87. 

A»axy^M0*=O''DK  "^Xp,  Prov.  xiv,  IT. 

7v««TaT.,r=n5Tn3,  Ruth  HI,  8. 

^exouk^iMiwf ="'Sn,  Lev.  xxvil,  16. 

l9tv\itna=*V^'a^  Numb,  xix,  16. 

c£»»vMiC«»=^^K13«n,Oen.  xili,0. 

CiiXoTinr«M«=it'^3pn,  Dent,  xxxli,  16, 81. 

K(i^flapor=2^^  Geo.  xix,  26. 

X(3oa«tp<K="i3^,  Geo.  xxxi,  47. 
MapTiwii«'»v=m^3>n,  Ruth  Iv,  7. 
fitirpovop«iF=T^13,  Nomb.  xxxl,0O. 
r<aritficoT»|f=ni")ina,Bcclea.  x1, 9;  xii,l. 
oXt<yw/ia=I9!9S,  Lev.  xxv,  16. 
«cpi(iwT(K=31Sn,  Prov.  vii,  16. 
f  ri krf4rTpoic=n*^T7a,  Bxod.  xxvll,  8 ;  xxxviii,  8. 
9ir]rTv«|U4(irq/ua=*^fe3,  Numb.  XXXV,  81. 
TaAapo^CT#w=bobo,  ProV.  Iv,  8. 

^«o^o«a=b^:,  Lev.  ni,  4^  lo. 


^opvrwfAaTa=D'lVlVX  L^V.  XXVl,  80. 
xaXuC«Tor=*T^3,  Gen.  xxxl,  10. 
^rcixMMa^nnBOia,  Lev.  xlii,  7, 8. 
iff;io=nn*1TD,  Prov.  xxvl,  88. 
AToS«Trf«»="PT«n,  Gen.  Iv,  88. 

Besides  these  words,  the  number  of  which  could  greatly 
be  increased,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  especially  of  proper  nouns. 
Thus  K  is  pronounced  like  a  tpirkui  lam,  but,  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  b,  like  a  tptriius  cutper.    Thus  HIS'^bK  is 

=«Xiffac;  "1DbK=iXa^api7C> 

3,  A,  *T  are  like  0,  y,  6, 

n  Is  moeily  like  a  sptritns  lenla,  very  seldom  like  a  spi- 
rttuB  asper. 
*1  is  generally  =  u,  rarely =/8;  thna  nb*^in  =  xowXa ; 

pinn=xa^ 

t  Is  C,  T'J3=/JoCCo^. 

n  is  geDerall7=x>  often  aIso=fpIritn8  aeper,  as  Hisn 

aiST. 

'^  is  I,  bnt  1  before  \  aa  DblD1^'^=lcpo«MraXdMit. 
3  is  K  and  x> 
i,  Q,  3=X,  th  V. 

D  is  f,  as  7a*IO=^«a6M>t,  C)D'f=Ii*(^i|t. 
9  is  either  splritns  lenis  or  asper,  but  omitted  when  in 
the  middle  of  a  word. 
D  Is  V  and  ^  ae  *)*lO*fB=vcawr;  0*)B=^»r>ir. 

^Isa. 

p  Is  K  and  X. 

lis  p. 

ID  is  <r.  In  a  few  cases  like  (. 

n  is  :^  and  t. 

Some  peculiarities  may  also  be  observed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowels.    Thus : 

,    .    ^    ,    are  expressed  by  c  and  ct, 

I       Tl 

=e,  a,  at. 

y 

^=«,  n,  a,  at,  ci. 

or  '^     =«,  e,  V,  rif  ei,  M. 
^  or  =•»,  o,  ov. 

m 

^  or     =0,  H,  M. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
Thus  S'^'^a  is  fitpiTuoCt  but  Q^*pp  is  ptpinpri ;  S'^!lt9K 
is  dfftrvptoi,  but  D'^p'^HD  is  rra^p&^ou  The  Versio  Ve- 
neta does  not  comprise  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test., 
but  only  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles/  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Lamentations,  and  DanieL  Gebhardt's  Gra- 
cus  Venetus  contains  in  the  introducdon  all  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  whatever  we  read  on  this  version 
in  the  so-called  introductions  to  the  Old  Test,  must  be 
supplemented  from  the  same.  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  version,  we  subjoin  the  following  specimens, 
placing  in  juxtaposition,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  same 
passages  from  the  SepL : 

Veneta.  Gbn .  il,  4  sq.         SajduaginL 

4.  Atdi  ftvvif9M  rov   ovpavov  Avri)  n  fii/3\ov  feytaet^v  ovpar 

Koi  rnv  7nr  Iv  -ry  IktiV^ou  vw   Kai    7>k.  ore    «7ti«T0*  h 

ff^Cf  If  ht^ipix  rov  woitilv  Tov  ht^tpf  liroittce  Ki'pioc  6  Bfot 

uvTWTifv  Tov  htov  ftiv  itvpa-  riiv  ovpavov     ai   ri,v  jriv  K.ai 

6,  v6vre,icai  fravrax''V'''ov  roZ  trav   x^MpOK   u')ipov   wpo    rov 

uipov  irp'V  vff-ctpfetCK  iv  t^  fevf 9^at  iwi  rhv  7>'r,  <cai  irdi^ 

•fpj  Kai  tr&cav  fiordvriv  rov  ra  x^pfov  ufpov  wpo  rov  uva- 

uypov  wptv  ^vc€tev'  ov  fap  rtTXai'  ov  yap  ifipt^tv  6  Ocor 

f0pe^tv  6  ovrttriit  o  ^cov  iiri  liri  rijv  yriVf  Kai  hv^pttwot  ovc 

Trie   7nv«  Kai   Skv^ptowov  OVK  Jiv  lpya}^€ff^ai  avrijv. 
nv  wT  ipytil^otro  rifv  yrf*. 

6.  ve<ft4\ri    3'   iivafiaivoi    frp6t  Ilrnrfr  it  uv^/?aii/ei'  Ik  rrit  ^JfC, 

riv  ynv  Kat  ap6ot  (vfiwav  r6  Kai  lirori^c  wCiv  ru  wpocttwov 

frpoffianov  ri.v  7»ic.  t^c  yhu 
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1.  BcXreo'affdp  6  fiaclXtvz  iwoi- 
qffcv  iariaciv  fitfaXav  rotvi 

WtOV  TC  TWf  X'^'*'^  dxpaTov 
iirtvt. 

2.^XT€(Taaapot  i^  kv  'f€vv€i 
Tif  utcptirip  ivefittiv  &yfta  ra 
Xpt/<rea  ra  t'  up7i>p€a,  raircp 
K^MYKC  ve/Sovxadfcanpov  6 
T^fo  iraTffp  iron  r^  iveY*  t^  Iv 
iepovca\aixif.f  Kat  irtvoiev  ^v 
fivToir  6  fiaciXew  oi  r'  ovtm 
|i4e7((rTdvev,  a  &cotT(S  oi  x<* 
vaAAoica  cm. 


.  T. 

BaXTaffup  &  fiaviXtvt  liroir|- 
ae  dclirvoir  fx4fa  rotr  /ie^i- 
cr&atv  avTov  ifviptkffiv  X'^'*'*^* 
Koi  KarivavTt  r&v  xtXittv  6  ot* 
yof ,  icai  iriV*»v. 

BaXrdirap  eiirei»  £v  t^  ^eikrfi 
Tov  OI vov,  Tov  ^c^Kcty  TO  «ricevr| 
ra  xpv0'<2  xai  ra  upYvpd,  a  £(^- 
ve7ice  Safiovxo6ov6aop  6  na- 
Tf}p  avTov  ^K  TOV  vaov  TOV  4v 
'IcpovaaAJifi,  Koi  iri^Two'av  ^f 
auTorc  6  BaatXew  cat  ot  M'Y** 
(TTuifcr  airror*  Kai  ot  iraXAaKaf 
auTov  Koi  at  irapditotTOt  avTOV. 


(B.P.) 
Veneto-Ghreek  Vkrsion. 


See  Vbneta  Yersio. 


Venetua,  (ibokg,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Venetiig,  in  Pnusiai  whence  he  is  also 
called  Venediger,  He  studied  at  Konigsberg  and  Wit- 
tenberg; was  promoted  in  IddO  as  doctor  of  theology; 
and  appointed  in  1552  professor  of  theology  at  K5nigs- 
berg.  Being  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Osiander,  he 
had  to  leave  bis  professorship,  and  went  to  Rostock  as 
professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Nicolaus.  In 
1558  he  was  made  superintendent  at  Colberg,  in  Pome- 
rania;  returned  agaui,  in  1567,  to  Prussia;  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Poroezan ;  and  died  at  his  episcopal  see  in 
laebenmtlhl,  Nov.  3, 1574.  He  wrote  an  exposition  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  sermons,  and  a  paraphrase 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  See  Arnold,  hiitorie  der  k6n^8- 
bergischen  Unicertitdt ;  Freher,  Thaatrum  Eruditorum  ; 
Rollins,  Bibliotheca  Nobilium  Theologorufn  ;  Jocher,  A  lU 
ffemanes  Gtkkiien-Lexihony  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Venezia,  Lorenzo  da,  a  Venetian  painter  of  the 
14th  century,  is  commended  by  Zanetti  for  his  altar- 
piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello,  for 
which  he  was  paid  three  hundred  gold  dacats.  Lanzi 
attributes  to  him  a  fresco,  representing  Daniel  in  the 
LiotCs  Deiti  in  the  Church  of  Mezzaratta,  near  Bologna, 
which  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  1370. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtt,  s.  v. 

Veneziano,  Agostino,  a  celebrated  Italian  en- 
graver, was  bom  in  Venice  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  studied  with  Marcantonio  Raimondi  un- 
til the  death  of  Raphael,  in  1520,  when  he  worked  for 
himself.  The  large  print  of  the  SkeletOM,  or  Burying^ 
pUuXf  after  Baccio  Bandinelli,  is  his  masterpiece. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  The  laraelitea  Gathering 
the  Manna  (Raphael) :— TAe  Four  Evangelittt^  and  a 
NaHvUy  (ailer  Julio  Romano) ; — Mastacre  of  the  Inno- 
centt  ^Bandinelli):— TAe  Latt  Supper  (copied  from  a 
wood-cut  of  Albrecht  Dtirer.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  1536. 

Vengeanoa  (Gr.  ^/mi),  the  heathen  goddess  of 
retribution  (Lat.  Justitia)^  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  (Hesiod,  Op.  266)  and  Themis  {Theog.  9U2)  and 
the  coadjutor  (irdpiSpog)  of  the  former  (Sophoc.  CEd. 
Col.  1384;  Arrian,  Alex,  iv,  9;  see  Montfauoon,  Antiq. 
I,  ii,  8).  The  punishment  of  murderers  is  particularly 
ascribed  to  her;  and,  therefore,  besides  being  the  god- 
dess of  punishment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is  often  to  be 
considered  the  same  as  Nemesis  or  Vengeance  (Eurip. 
Med,  1390 ;  Dion  Halic.  xi,  37 ;  see  Mitscherlich,  ad 
Horace,  Od.  iii,  2,  32;  Palaiset,  Observ.  p.  347).  The 
word  occura  in  Acts  xxviii,  4,  but  its  signi^canoe  is  there 
disgiused  in  the  A.  V.,  which  renders  it  "justice.**  See 
Revenge. 

Venl,  CrefttOr  SpirltOB  (Come,  Creator  Spirit}, 
is  the  beginning  of  a  grand  Pentecostal  hymn,  general- 
ly ascribed  to  Charlemagne.    The  original  runs  thus : 

"  Venl,  Creator  Splritnt, 
M euteo  tuoram  rislta, 
Imple  superna  gratia 
Qnie  tn  creasti  pectora. 

^'Qni  Paraclltas  dfceris 
Defqne  dounm  altissiml, 
Fons  vivus,  ignis,  caritas 
£t  spiritalis  anctio. 


"To  septiformls  mnnere, 
Beztne  Dei  to  digitus, 
Tu  rite  prorolssam  Patria 
Sermone  ditans  gottara. 

"Accende  lomen  Miislbos, 
luflmde  amorem  cordlbos, 
Iiiflrma  uostrl  corporis 
Virtute  flrroans  perpetL 

"HoBtem  repellns  longius 
Pticemque  doiies  pniiliins, 
Ductore  sic  te  prsevlo 
VitemuB  omne  otiziam. 

"Per  te  sclamns,  da.  Pat  rem, 
Noscarons  atqae  FlHnm, 
'i*e  utrlnsqne  Spirltnm 
Credamos  omul  tempore. 

**  [Sit  laas  Patri  cam  Flllo, 
Sanct<»  simnl  Puracleto, 
NobitKine  mittat  Pllins 
Charisma  Snucti  Sptritos.]'* 

This  hymn  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  the  treas- 
ures which  the  ancient  Church  has  transmitted  to  oar 
service  of  song.  It  is  not  only  a  precioas  heirloom,  bat 
marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when,  a 
great  contest  decided,  the  truth  vindicated  entered  into 
the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and  rang  forth  in  gladsome 
accents  of  praise.  Therefore  it  is,  and  ever  will  con- 
tinue, the  grand  Pentecostal  hymn — not  merely  from 
its  contents,  sublime  as  these  are,  but  as  the  earliest  full  * 
expression,  in  the  language  of  praise,  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  concerning  the  work  and  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  attained  after  k>ng  and  bitter  fight.  But 
that  battle  has  rolled  away;  not  even  its  roost  distant 
echoes  are  heard  in  the  hymn;  and  the  Veni  Creator 
is  not  a  battle-song,  not  even  one  of  victory,  but  of  tri- 
umph and  praise  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. Occupying  the  most  advanced  position,  and,  in- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  Son, 
holding  it  securely  against  all  adversaries,  the  Churrh 
bursts  forth  in  prayer  for  his  coming  and  for  his  work- 
ing, and  in  praise  to  his  person,  in  that  grand,  fall- 
toned  Pentecostal  hymn  of  the  Veni  Creator. 

As  already  stated,  popular  tradition  has  ascribed  the 
Veni  Creator  to  Charlemagne,  but  this  view  is  wholly 
untenable.  The  learned  Mone  (Uymni  iMt.  Med,  jEvi,  i, 
241)  states  that  this  hymn  existed  in  MSS.  prior  to  the 
date  of  Charlemagne.     Besides,  that  emperor  was  by 
no  means  sufficiently  master  of  Latin — not  to  speak  of 
Greek — to  compose  such  a  hymn  in  classical  metre,  so 
strictly  observed  as  in  this  case.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  its  composition  by  Gregory  the 
Great  is  quite  preponderating.   Its  contents  and  its  form 
alike  remind  us  of  this  author.    To  at  least  seven  out 
of  its  twenty-four  lines  we  can  append  strictly  parallel 
passages  and  expressions  from  the  undoubted  writings 
of  Gregory.     Besides,  it  resembles  not  only  in  cbanc- 
ter,  but  in  the  use  of  certain  pecaliar  words  and  teros, 
the  other  hymns  of  Gregory,  of  which  eight  are  con- 
tained in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works,  while 
the  learned  Mone  traces  no  fewer  than  twelve  to  his 
pen.    Again,  the  character  of  prayer  mingled  with 
praise,  and  the  classical  metre  with  partial  rhymes,  are 
also  peculiar  to  Gregory.     The  writer  evidently  knew 
Greek,  as  appears  from  the  correct  quantity  in  the  word 
Paraclitut,  in  line  5,  whereas  it  is  incorrectly  given  in 
line  26.     Hence  the  whole  of  this  concluding  stanza, 
which  we  have  put  in  brackets,  is  evidently  a  spurious 
addition.     It  is  needless  in  itself,  since  the  doxolog}'  is 
already  contained  in  the  four  previous  lines ;  and  it  dif- 
fers from  the  rest  of  the  hymn  in  its  wrong  metrifics- 
tion,  and  by  its  regular  rhyme.     Lastly,  Gregory,  in 
his  hymns,  not  unfreqnently  borrows  from  Ambrose, 
and  this  is  also  notably  the  case  in  the  Veni  Creator. 
Not  to  speak  of  several  imitations,  lines  15  and  16  are 
taken  word  for  word  from  a  hymn  of  Ambrose,  the  Vein 
Redemptor  Gentium  (q.  v.). 

The  historical  position  of  Veni  Creator  in  regard  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  prooeaaion  of  the  Holy  Gho«( 
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may  in  some  measure  acoount  both  for  the  place  which 
it  occupied  in  the  services  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
extravagant  language  in  which  medisval  writers  refer 
to  it.  Anciently  it  was  sung  not  only  at  Whitsuntide, 
but,  as  still  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions — at  the  election  of  a  pope  and  of  bish- 
ops, at  the  coronation  of  kings,  at  synods,  and  at  the 
elevation  and  translation  of  the  relics  of  saints.  Its 
**  more  than  ordinary  worth  and  dignity"  have  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  Church  of  England,  **  when,  dbmissing 
every  other  hymn,  she  has  yet  retained  this  in  the 
oflices  for  the  onlaining  of  priests  and  the  consecrating 
of  bishops."  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
compositions,  mingling  prayer  with  praise — grand,  full- 
chorded,  rich  in  tone  and  melody,  and  at  the  same  time 
soft,  sweet,  and  touching.  In  a  singular  manner  it  unites 
the  doctrinal  with  the  practical — the  full-rounded  state- 
oaent  of  scriptural  truth  with  conscious  need  and  joyous 
assurance. 

This  hymn  has  been  translated  repeatedly  into  Eng- 
lish and  German.  The  following  in  English  is  a  free 
rendering  by  an  unknown  hand,  first  introduced  into 
the  ofllce  for  the  ordination  of  priests  upon  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1662,  and 
runs  thus : 

"Come,  Holy  Qhost,  oar  sonls  Inspire 
Aud  lighten  with  celestial  fire. 
Thou  the  Anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart. 

'•Thy  blessed  unction  from  above 
Is  comfort,  life,  aud  fire  of  love. 
Enable  with  perpetual  liffht 
The  dulness  of  our  blluoed  sight 

"Anoint  and  cheer  onr  soiled  face 
With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace. 
Keep  far  onr  foes;  give  peace  at  home. 
Where  thou  art  guide,  no  ill  can  come. 

"Tench  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
Aud  thee  of  both,  to  be  bat  Oue. 

"That  through  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  be  our  endless  song: 
'  Praise  to  thy  eternal  merit. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.* " 

In  German  it  is  found  in  the  collections  of  BSssler,  Sim- 
rock,  Konigsfeld,  Rambach,  etc.     (B.  P.) 

Veni,  Redemptor  dentium  ( Come^  Redeemer 
of  the  natton$)j  is  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Advent 
hymn  written  by  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  *Hhe  best  of  the 
Ambroeian  hymns,  full  of  faith,  rugged  vigor,  austere 
simplicity,  and  bold  contrasts."  The  German  hymn- 
book  is  indebted  to  this  immortal  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose 
for  one  of  its  choicest  treasures :  namely,  John  Frank's 
Advent  hymn,  commencing — 

"  Komm,  Heidenheiland  LSeegeld, 
Komm,  schdnste  Sonne  dleser  Welt, 
Lass  abwilrts  flammen  deinen  Schein, 
Deun  so  will  Gott  geboren  seln." 

'^  It  is  not  a  translation,"  says  Trench,  but "  a  free  recom- 
position  of  the  original,  beside  which  it  is  well-nigh  wor- 
thy to  stand."    The  first  lines  of  the  original  run  thus : 

"Veni,  Redemptor  flceiitinm, 
Ostende  partem  Virginls; 
Miretnr  omne  ssecnlnm : 
Talis  decet  partns  Deum. 

Non  ex  virili  semine, 

Sed  mystlco  spiramine, 
Verbnm  Del  factum  est  caro, 
Fmctnsqae  ventris  floruit,**  etc 

It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Xeale  and  others^  The  latest  is  that  of  Dr.  R.  Palmer, 
and  given  in  ScbafTs  Chriti  in  Song: 

**  O  thon  Redeemer  of  our  race ! 
Come,  show  the  Virgin*!*  Stm  to  earth ; 
Let  every  age  admire  the  grace ; 
Worth V  a  God  thy  hnman  oirth ! 
Twas  by  no  mortal  will  or  aid. 
Bat  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  might. 
That  flesh  the  Word  of  Godwas  made, 
A  babe  yet  waiting  for  the  light,**  etc. 


It  was  also  translated  into  German  as  early  as  the 
15th  century.  It  became  better  known  through  Lu- 
ther's translation.  Nun  komm  der  I/etden  HeUand  (Eng. 
transL  in  Pick,  Lvtker  as  a  Hymnut),  It  is  also  found 
in  the  collections  of  Latin  and  German  hymns  of  Boss- 
ier, Simrock,  Konigsfeld,  and  others.     (U.  P.) 

Veni,  Sancte  Spirltus  (^Come,  Holy  Spirit), 
This  hymn,  which  Trench  declares  to  be  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  hymns  in  the  whole  circle  of  Latin  sacred  po- 
etry, and  which  dean  Stanley  calls  *'the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Latin  hymns,"  is  generally  ascribed  to  Robert  II, 
king  of  France.  Whether  he  really  was  its  author  or 
not  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Trench  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  it  to  him.  But  whoever  was  its  author, 
the  Church  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  precious 
jewel  of  sacred  poetry.  This  hymn,  which  is  appointed 
in  the  Roman  Church  for  Whitsuntide,  and  is  contained 
in  Luther's  Form  of  Ordinalioii,  runs  thus  in  the  orig- 
inal: 

"Veni,  Sancte  Spirltus, 
Et  emttte  coBlitns 

Lncis  tUR  radium. 
Veni,  Pater  panpemm, 
Veni,  Dator  mnueruni, 

Veni,  Lumen  cordium: 

"  Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  anime, 
Dnice  remgeiinm: 
In  labore  requies. 
In  «B5itn  temperies, 
lu  fletu  solatium. 

"  O  lux  bentissima, 
Reple  cordis  intima 

Tnorum  fidellnm. 
Sine  tuo  uumiue 
Nihil  est  in  homine, 

Nihil  est  iunuziura. 

"Lava  quod  est  sordidnm, 
Riga  quod  est  arldnm, 

Sana  qnod  est  sancium ; 
Flecte  quod  est  rigidum, 
Fove  qnod  est  languidnm, 

Rege  quod  est  devlum. 

"Datuisfldelibns 
In  to  confldeutibos 

Sacrum  septenarinm ; 
Da  virtntis  meritnm. 
Da  salutis  ezitnm. 

Da  perenne  gandlnm.** 

It  has  very  often  been  translated  into  English,  and 
one  of  the  latest  is  the  translation  made  by  dean  Stan- 
ley, running  thus : 

"  Come.  Holy  Spirit,  f^om  above. 
And  from  the  realms  of  licht  and  love 

Thine  own  brit^ht  rays  impart. 
Come,  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
Come,  Giver  of  all  happiness. 

Come,  Lamp  of  every  heart ; 

"O  thou,  of  comforters  the  best, 
O  thon,  the  sonl's  roost  welcome  gnest, 

O  thon,  onr  sweet  repose, 
Onr  resting-place  from  life's  long  care, 
Onr  shadow  lY-om  the  world's  fierce  glare, 
Our  solace  in  all  woes. 

"  O  Light  divine,  all  light  excelling, 
Fill  with  thvself  the  inmost  dwelling 

Of  sonls  sincere  and  lowly ; 
Without  thy  pure  divinity, 
Nothing  in  all  hnmanitv, 

Nothing  is  strong  or  holy. 

"  Wash  out  each  dark  and  sordid  stain. 
Water  each  dry  and  arid  plain, 

Riii$>e  np  the  brnlsed  reed. 
Enkindle  what  is  ciild  and  chill. 
Relax  the  stiflTand  stnbbom  will, 

Gnide  those  that  guidance  need. 

"  Give  to  the  good,  who  find  in  thee 
The  Spirit's  perfect  liberty, 

Thy  sevenfold  power  and  love. 
Give  virtue  strength  its  crown  to  win, 
Give  strng^ling  sonls  their  rest  fh>m  sin, 

Give  endless  peace  above.'* 

As  this  hymn  has  held  a  place  with  the  most  esteem- 
ed in  both  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  Church,  it 
could  not  fail  that  Germany  should  also  contribute  her 
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share  in  its  translation;  and. thus,  as  early  as  1541, 
it  was  translated  by  Witzol :  Komtnj  heUiger  Geist, 
tcahrer  Gott^  and  has  ever  since  found  its  admirers. 
(B.P.) 

Venia  {favor)  is  an  ancient  term,  signifying  a  mo- 
nastic token  of  reverence,  respect,  or  greeting,  with  which 
strangers  and  dignitaries  were  received  ou  visiting  the 
monastery. 

Venial  Sin  is  a  sin  which,  according  to  the  theol- 
ogy invented  by  the  schoolmen  and  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Kome,  does  not  bring  spiritual  death,  or  does 
not  turn  it  away  from  its  ultimate  end.  As  a  violation 
of  ihe  law  of  God,  such  a  sin  is  somewhat  subversive  of 
its  true  end ;  nevertheless,  it  is  too  small  and  insignifi- 
cant to  wholly  subvert  it,  and  therefore  pardonable. 
These  sins  are  divided  into  objective  venial  sins,  where 
the  matter  of  the  sin  is  very  small,  and  subjective  venial 
sins,  where  the  sinner  commits  the  transgression  with- 
out full  advertence  or  consent.  It  is  certain  that,  as  the 
smallest  sins  contain  in  them  rebellion  against  the  su- 
preme authority  of  God,  they  must  be  in  their  own  nat- 
ure mortal,  or  deser^'ing  of  death;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  sin  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  forgiven 
on  repentance  and  faith  in  the  atonement.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  venial  ^ns  and  mortal  sins  will  not 
hold.     See  Mortal  Sin. 

Venice,  Council  of  {Concilium  VenStum),  Ven- 
ice is  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  on 
eighty  islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  An  ecclesi- 
astical council  was  held  here  in  1177  by  pope  Alexan- 
der III,  assisted  by  his  cardinals  and  several  bishops 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany.  The 
emperor  Frederick,  who  had  previously  renounced  the 
schism  and  made  peace  with  Alexander,  was  present. 
The  pope  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  troublers  of  the  peace.  See  Mansi,  ConcU.  x, 
1481. — ^Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  674. 

Venier,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in 
Udine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  stud- 
ied at  Venice  and  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and 
fresco.  His  best  works  are  said  to  be  some  frescos  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Udine.  He 
died  in  1737.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 

8.  V. 

Venilia,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  sister 
of  Amata  (queen  of  the  Latins  and  mother  of  Lavinia), 
mother  of  Tunius.  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Faunus. 

Venison  OI'X  or  •^^T'SC,  hunting  [as  often],  hence 
the  product  of  the  chase,  t.  e.  food),  the  flesh  of  any  wild 
animal  (Gen.  xxv,  28 ;  xxvii,  3-51).     See  Hunting. 

VenYte  AdorSmns  {Oh  come,  let  us  worship)  is 
the  refrain  of  the  hymn  Adeste  FideleSf  sung  at  Christ^ 
mas-tide. 

VenXte  Xbcultemus  DomTno  (or  Venite,  "O,  come 
ye"),  a  psalm  (the  95th)  or  canticle  appointed  to  be 
sung  in  the  matins  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
immediately  before  the  psalms  of  the  day,  except  on 
Kaster- Sunday  and  on  the  19th  day  of  the  month, 
when  it  is  simg  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  psalms. 
In  the  English  Prayer-book  the  Vetnte  comprehends 
the  whole  of  the  9dth  Psalm.  But  the  latter  part^ 
being  considered  as  referring  chiefly  to  the  Jews,  has 
lieen  omitted  in  the  American  revisal,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  two  verses  from  the  following  psalm.  In  the 
form  of  prayer  for  the  visitation  of  prisoners,  and  in 
that  for  Thanksgiving-day,  a  substitute  is  provided  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Vettiie.  See  Staunton,  Diet,  of 
the  Church,  s.  v. 

VeniuB  (or  Van  Veen),  Otho,  an  eminent  Dutch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1566.  He  received  a 
classical  education,  and  was  instructed  in  design  by 
Isaac  Nicholas,  and  in  painting  by  Judocus  Van  Win- 


gben.  On  aceoont  of  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Li^e, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Gruabeck,  he 
went  to  Home,  where  he  entered  the  school  of  Federigo 
Zuccaro,  at  the  same  time  studying  diligently  the  works 
of  the  masters.  He  remained  several  years  in  Italy, 
and  then  set  out  for  home.  He  stopped  on  the  way  at 
Vienna  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  at  Munich 
and  Cologne,  where  he  executed  several  works  for  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  On  his  arrival  at  BnisselB,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Alessandro  Faniese,  prince  of  Parma, 
at  that  time  govemor  of  the  Netherlands.  He  painteil 
the  portrait  of  the  prince  and  several  historical  works, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  of  his  time.  After  the  death  of  Faraese,  he  went 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  employed  to  execute  aome 
works  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  and  opened 
an  academy  in  which  he  had  the  honor  of  instructing 
Rubens.  He  afterwards  went  to  Brussels  in  the  service 
of  the  archduke  Albert,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1684.  Among  his  most  important  paintings 
are  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  Cathednd  of  Antwerp: — 
the  Marriage  of  >St.  Catherine,  in  the  Church  of  the  Ca- 
puchins at  Brussels :— the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  at 
Ghent: — and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  at  UnigeSb 
He  was  also  distinguished  in  literature.  He  published, 
among  otiiers,  the  War  of  the  Batavians,  from  Tacitus: 
— Horact^s  Emblems,  with  Observations : — Life  of  Thom- 
as Aquinas: — and  kmblems  of  Ijjve,  Divine  and  Pny- 
farte.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Venn,  Henry,  a  pious  dei^yman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  bom  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  March  2, 1724. 
He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry  who 
had  been  clergymen  in  the  English  Church,  and  was 
early  destined  by  his  parents  to  perpetuate  the  succes- 
8i<»n.  Acconlingly,  he  was  educated  at  Bristol  and  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1745: 
he  also  obtained  a  Beestat  fellowship  in  Jesas  College, 
where  he  remaine<l  until  1749.  He  took  hc»lv  ordcn> 
in  1747,  but  was  not  yet  converted.  Upon  due  roetli- 
tation,  however,  he  was  led  to  see  his  true  condirioiu 
and  sought  and  obtained  rest  for  his  soul.  He  was 
ever  after  a  pious  and  devoted  Christian.  In  1750  he 
accepted  the  curacies  of  Friday  Street,  London,  aud 
West  Horsley,  Surrey;  and  in  1754  he  was  appointed 
curate  of  Clapham,  which  he  8erve<l  five  years,  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  grace  for  which  his  labora  were  so 
famous.  He  became  vicar  of  Huddersficld  in  1759,  and 
rector  of  Yelling,  H  untingdonshire,  in  1770.  He  died 
at  Clapham,  June  24, 1797.  His  last  rectory  was  in  an 
obscure  country  parish ;  but  Mr.  Venn  had  access  to  the 
students  of  Cambridge,  and  exercised  a  highly  benefi- 
cial influence  in  infusing  into  their  minds  evangelical 
principle  and  holy  aspirations.  Such  were  Robinson 
of  Leicester,  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Farrish,  and 
others.  Among  other  works,  he  published  The  CoM" 
pleie  Duty  of  Man,  or  a  System  of  Doctrinal  and  Prac- 
tical Christianity  (1763),  a  work  which  has  obtained 
great  popularity.  His  Life  and  Letters  were  published 
in  1834,  edited  bj'  his  grandson.  Rev.  Henry  Venn.  See 
Church  of  England  Magazine,  i,  890;  Christum  Guar- 
dian, p.  401,  441;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Venn,  John,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, son  of  Henry  Venn  of  Barnes  (q.  v.),  was  born  at 
Clapham  in  1759.  He  was  educatetl  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge ;  instituted  to  the  living  of  Little 
Dunham,  Norfolk,  in  1788 ;  became  rector  of  Clapham  in 
1 792.  He  died  at  Clapham,  July  1 ,  18 1 8.  H is  Sermtmt, 
with  Memoir,  were  published  in  three  volumes  (1814- 
16).  He  also  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Chri^ian  Observer,  and  wrote  some  minor  works.  See 
Christian  Observer,  1813,  p.  479 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  ofBriL 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Venning,  Ralph,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  born 
about  1620,  and  educated  in  Emmanuel  Odlege,  Caro- 
briilge.    He  dues  not  seem  to  have  had  any  preferment 
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in  the  Church,  except  the  lecturnhip  of  Sl  OlaTe's, 
South wirkifron)  which  he  w«  ejected  for  Nonconform i- 
t;.  Kiich  uf  hii  lime  wu  given  tu  Uleiuy  punuiU. 
Ue  died  s:arch  1U,  1IS73. 

Ventidltia  (fully  P.  Tkntihiuh  BAsaua),  a  PicenU 


e  through  rr 


™plo.vm 


e  of  hia  miiiury  Aid  dur- 
le.  He  wusent  bvMkrc 
nto  Asia  (RC.  39),  and 'in  the 
!»rly  ihe  entire  country,  defeat- 
ing the  Paithians,  and  filially  giiaiag  a  triumph  at 
II»ine.  EC  S6.  These  exploilB  are  recited  by  JoK- 
phiis(.'l>ir.  KJv,  13  «q.)  artd  the  Komaa  hiitoriaua.  See 
Smith,  Diet.  afCUm.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Ventura.  OiOACCHi:<t>,  an  Italian  philosopher  of 
the  Khiilaiuic  tvpe,  waa  bom  at  Palermo,  Dec.  S,  1192. 
Ue  early  becaiiie  a  member  of  the  Or<1er  or  Theatinee, 
of  which  be  wna  aooii  electeil  giiperior-general,  and  held 

■  high  poniion  in  the  Church.  He  wu  a  pmmineiit 
supporter  of  the  refurms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX,  and 

■  Harm  chainptun  iif  popular  righla.  But  in  philoao- 
l>hy  he  maiiiLaiiied  Ihe  ruiidameiilal  idea  of  NbulaMi- 
cism,  plociiiR  the  autlHiiily  uf  Ihe  Church  above  reaaon, 
bumati  coiisvicuce,  or  any  other  soverei(;nly.  He  dieil 
at  Venaillct,  Ai<g.3,  IMIl.  The  followiug  are  hia  ehiel 
worlu:  Dt  Mtlhvdo  Phih$Dphu<idi{l»2&y.-lhUi  Vniit 
el  de  la  Ftiuue  PhUotopkie  {IKti'i-.—La  Tradilion  tl 
la  3tmpiLi.jitta  Jt  Li  PhUmipkie  (1851)  -.—La  Rnium 
Philonphiqae  rt  Ctilhiiliq«e  (I854)t-/xi  P&Uoioptu 
Chiiiintni  (1861).     See  Ueberweg,  //iMoi;  af  Pkiloto- 

pi-xM,bn. 

Vsatnrliil.  Qaaparo,  a  painter  nf  Ferrani,  flnnr- 
iaheil  Bbimt  laM.  He  Brat  utiidied  under  Duinenico 
Uona,  and  iheii  went  to  (ienua.  where  he  became  the 
■liaciple  i^  Uenurdu  Caalelli.  He  executed  some  worka 
r-ir  Ihe  churchen,  but  wrought  minlly  fur  indii'iduals. 
See  Spooiier,  Buxj.  Hul.  of  Ihe  Piae  Am,  a,  v. 

'VeDtaiinl,  Karl,  a  Pmieatant  theidogii 
manv  and  doctor  uTphilnaophv,  waa  bom  at  B 
Jaii-'an,  |t;i,  and  dieil  in  I84».  He  ia  the  author  of, 
Geitl  tier  krilijchm  Philotitp&ie  in  Bfiiekung  tl^f  Mor<d 
u.  Rflignm  (Aliona,  1796-97 ) i—A'urtritfAe  Gadtickit 
da  gmttat  Prophflra  cut  Kaztrtlh  (  1800-S,  S  pta. ) : 
— Xaeilrag  daai  (Copenhagen,  lBI>i):—GrtcAicke  da 
UrcitrUteHlJtumt  im  Zaaittamrnhiiag  mit  der  natSi-' 
lirAfli  GtKhiehIr,  da  ip-oam  Prophetai  (ibid.  l8U7-9.i 
vaU.|.  Under  ihe  name  of  Phwphor  be  publiahed  fon 
rrliffiotf»  Schinadel,  wie  tolcAer  rich  neuertich  ia  dem 
SIrritt  drr  prtuuitchen  Jttgierung  mit  der  rdmiechen 
Ctrie  i«r  SHuM  galtllt  hal  (Brunawick,  1839).  See 
Winer,  Handbaeh  der  iktolog.  Lilrralur,  i,  -284,  379;  ii, 
203;  'iiKtuM,Bilil.Tieoliig.ii,995;  Theologiicket  Uni- 
cer-d-ljoitfn,  a.  v.     (a  P.) 

VodIUiu.  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  La- 
tinian  whom  Latlnui  fruitleMly  seat  loDioinede,  in  Arpi, 
to  iwcure  help  agaiiial  .£iica«. 

Vaniis,  the  goddess  of  (sexual)  love  among  the  Ho- 
mani.  corresponding  Co  AJArodilt  among  the  Greckt, 
and  in  later  times  confuunded  with  the  Chienlal  deitiea 
represented  by  Myliila,Aahtureth  (q.v.),etc  The  popu- 
lar myths  conceniiiiK  her  nrigiii  are  rarinua.  By  some 
she  ia  representeil  aa  thedaughierof  Jupiter  and  Diime, 

fiMm  of  the  sea.  She  became  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 
ber  amoura  with  nearly  ail  the  goda  and  with  many 
Dvirtala  were  the  scandal  of  heaven  and  earth.  She  is 
depicted  under  variuua  aapecia,  but  moatly  those  of  un- 

Aa  the  cnatTFSi  of  the  world,  called  gmetrix,  the  Te- 

depicied  aa  Androgyne,  and  eren  in  a  manner  still  more 

that  Venus  waa  feminine,  but  powerless  ifalone.  When 
abc  wa*  delineated  with  a  mural  crown,  the  idea  em- 
bndiad  wu  chat  abc  became  «  noihei  by  her  own  in- 
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herent  power.  Her  fi^oent  aymbcd  waa  Che  crescent 
moon.  See  Qitkicn  ov  Heavk:).  Layard  (Himnh.  ii, 
346)  identifies  her  with  the  Hera  oTclaasical  antiijuily, 
and  atales  that  among  the  Asayriana  she  aumelimn  held 
a  serpent  in  one  hand,  as  in  an  Egyptian  Ubiet.  Ai  a 
female  wingeil  Hgure,  partly  naked,  and  prtaiding  over 
genenlion,  ahe  ia  introduced  into  embroideriea  of  rubra 
ill  the  moat  ancient  palace  of  Minerva.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  her  obscene  aymbolg  In  the  Auynan  monu- 
mente  in  general  ia  in  remarkable  contrast  with  repre- 


Plgorea  of  the  Assyrian  Veana. 

Her  worahip  was  of  general  prevalence  among  the 
pagan  na^oni  of  antiquity,  and  mcela  us  at  two  or 
three  points  of  special  Biblical  interest.  It  was  sn  im- 
pure form  of  Ihe  same  worship  which  presenieil  ilamore 
scientific  aspect  in  thai  of  the  temple  alEphesuH(i|.  v.) — 
the  personification  of  Che  productii'e  powers  of  nature; 


It  EphcBi 


and  Sardis 


id  the 


righl-handed  and  the  lell-handed  wiH«hip  oft 
desB  Parvati  in  India.  Among  many  proofs  of  i 
image  of  Che  idol  itself  may  be  adduced.  It  was  not  a 
human  figure.  1'aciiua  (//iff.  ii,  3)  riescribea  it  aa  con- 
ical, and  alale*  that  the  reaaon  why  Veiiua  should  be 
worshipped  under  such  a  form  was  not  clear.  Maximus 
Tyrins  {Diu.  viii,  8)  speaks  of  it  as  a  while  pinmid; 
and  [here  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  iiitendeil  in  rep- 
resent the  same  idea  aa  the  conical  stone  of  which,  in 

priest.  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  the  aun  BI  Emesa,  and 
Aphrodite  at  Paphoe  were  symbols  ur  peraonificsliona 
of  the  same  allrlbute — the  univenal  molheri  the  plas- 
tic or  all-forming  deity,  and  Ihe  proiluctive  impulse  of 
nature,  were  all  middle  terms  for  the  divine  creating 
energy.  Unhappily  the  impuritie*  of  the  East  were 
transferred  10  Paphoa  (q.  v.),  and  the  worship  of  Teniis 
became  a  scandal  even  to  rhe  pagan  world.  The  tem- 
ple at  tbia  city  was  like  that  of  Aslarte  at  Carthage, 


of  Than 


II  appears, 
too,  that  models  of  the  aacred  image  were  anld  at  Pa- 

AthenaiuB  (xv,  18)  tells  a  atory  of  one  EroMratua  who 
was  saved  from  shipwreck  through  Ihe  possesuon  of 
auch  an  image. 

VENUS  (_fmii).  in  Northern  fable.  In  ThuringU 
there  is  said  to  have  lived  ■  feen-quecn  nameil  Fran 
Venus,  who  chose  Ihe  Hiirsellicrg  aa  her  provinoe. 
About  her  the  onllecled  a  ravishing  court  of  lov  and 


thus  living  pcnous,  the  fabulous  st 


TempleaflbePuiililan 

«apci<l1r  or  one  TsnuhMuser,  b  warrior,  wlio,  tftex  hav- 
ing lived  a  number  of  years  in  Veniuberg,  was  sudden- 
ly seiied  with  a  feeling  of  repeuUnce,  and  accoTdingly 
went  to  Che  pope  of  Rome  to  do  penance  and  a»k  foe 
mercy.  The  pope  called  hja  ittenlion  lo  hie  alalT,  and 
said  tliat  vfhen  that  MalT  should  again  begin  to  bear 
leave*  and  blossom,  then  should  he  receive  forgivensM. 
'^■nl[^au>e^  lelt  the  preaeiice  oT  the  pope  ditcouraged, 
but  in  tbe  couree  of  ■  few  dayt  the  ataff  began  to  grow 
green  and  bear  bluMoma.  Then  tbe  pope  sought  for 
Tainihaiuet  everywhere;  but  he  waa  not  Ifl  be  found, 
far  he  bad  returned  again  to  Venuaberg,  where  he  will 
remain  in  all  the  agea  of  eternity  (cump.  Eckhardl).  It 
ia  only  since  the  Hth  century  that  the  fint  siories  of 
tbe  Venuaberg  appear.  At  about  this  time,  Iherefure, 
it  aeeina  that  the  German  HultUi-Frigga  waa  changed 
into  Veiiua,— Vollmer,  Winerb.  d.  ifylhol.  a.  v. 

Tenoatl,  MAhCKLUO,  an  Italian  painter,  waa  bom 
at  Mantua  in  1516.  He  studied  under  Pierino  del  Vaga 
iu  hia  native  city,  and  aflerwaido  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  entered  intu  the  xeri'ice  of  Michael  Augelu,  frum 
whom  he  received  instruction.  He  imitated  the  slyle 
of  that  great  master  with  excellent  success,  and  cue- 
cuted  many  of  hia  deaigns.  Besides  these,  he  planned 
and  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  of  Rome, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco,  which  are  admired  for  Ihe  grand- 
eur of  their  compoaitiun,  elegance  of  design,  beauty  of 
Colaring.sndneaineaaofHnish.  He  died  in  l&Tti.  See 
Spooner,  Btog.  Iliit.  v/the  fine  A  tIi,  s.  f. 

Veraclnl.  AcosTtNO,  a  Florentine  painter  of  the 
IStb  century,  studied  under  Sebasliano  RiccL  Ueeic- 
ecuied  some  works  fur  the  ehurehe*  of  Florence,  which 
gained  him  eonaiderable  reputation.  He  died  iu  ITIii, 
See  Spoimcr, Siog.  Ilitl.  n/lht  Fine  Ani,t.v. 

Vwmolty  OF  God  is  hi*  untb,  or  id  exact  corre- 


apondeneo  and  eonfbrmity  between  his  Word  and  hb 
mind.  Hoses  aay^  "  He  i*  a  (iud  of  tiuih.'  He  ii 
true  in  and  of  himself;  he  truly  and  really  exists ;  he  is 
the  true  and  living  God ;  all  his  peifectiuns  are  true  acd 
real;  truth  ia  essential  lo  him;  it  is  pure  and  perfect  in 

tain  of  truth;  all  hia  works  in  creation,  providence,  and 
grace  are  accunling  lo  truth. — Buck,  fhtoL  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  Tiiu-rM. 

Verbal  laBplmtlon.     See  Imstiratioii. 

Verberic,  Couwcii.8  of  (Coanliam  rmwrvwi). 
Verberic  is  in  the  diocese  of  Soiisons,  a  fonified  town 
of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  twenty  miles  SDiiih-wnl 
of  Uon,on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne.  Two  ecdeus- 
lical  councils  were  held  here,  as  follows: 

!.  Was  held  in  753,  by  order  of  king  Peprn.  Tlia 
council  was,  properly  speaking,  a  naiionaJ  ajBtiublT. 
Twenty-one  canons  were  published,  chiefly  relaiii^  ib 


1.  Secliires  Ibat  Ihe  marrlagea  of  relitlver  to  (he  third 
d^ree  of  Ciiiisaiigolnity  are  uiierlj  unll,  •»  that  ilie  pi  - 
ties  so  married  are  at  llberlj,  aner  pensnrr,  ti>  nunT 
others.  Hint  thone  who  are  related  iinly  in  ibe  f.ianh  de- 
gree aball  nut  be  sepamed  if  married,  but  be  put  tn  pet- 

S.  Forbids  a  prieat  to  mnrry,  nnder  pain  nt  Inrinp  kia 

0.  Pernilis  H  mnu  whose  wife  bns  conspired  to  nirdci 

der  the  Idea  of  Ihelr  being  free,  lo  marry  ngsln. 

B.  Declares  Ihut  In  cares  Iu  which  meu  Hre  abmloMlT 
nbHized  to  leare  ibrlt  place  of  abode  tn  p<  u<  Mnelre. 

reafon  Ihaii  Itielr  affectiiiD  nir  Ihelr  connlrv,  or  ralatluos 
nr  progierty.  It  ehHlt  he  lawful  for  the  haaband  to  many 

14.  Forbid*  blahops,  wbea  Iraretling  oni  al  Ikait  owa 
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rtlocMe,  to  ordain  priests,  and  orders  that  pereons  so  or^ 
cUinedf  if  they  be  rea]l/  worthy  of  the  prfedthoud,  shall 
be  ordained  again. 

15.  Allows  a  dei^raded  priest  to  baptize  a  sick  person  in 
case  of  necessity. 

10.  Forbids  clerks  to  wear  arms. 

19.  Forbldfl  married  elares  who  are  sold  separately  to 
different  masters  to  marry  others,  altboagh  they  have  no 
hope  of  oyer  being  nnited  asain. 

21.  Enacts  that  a  hasbana  who  has  permitted  his  wife 
to  take  the  veil  shall  not  marry  another. 

See  Mansi,  ConcU.  vi,  1656. 

11.  Was, held  in  869,  twenty  bbhops  being  present, 
with  Charles  the  Bald.  Hincmar  of  Laon  was  accused, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope.     He,  at  the  same  time,  de- 

.  manded  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  which,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  uncle,  was  refused,  but  the  proceedings  against 
him  were  suspended.  See  Mansi,  ConcU,  viii,  1527.— 
Landon,  Manual  qfCounciUj  p.  675. 

VerbieBt,  Frrdinand,  a  Belgian  missionary  and 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Pitthero,  West  Flanders,  Oct. 
9,  1623.  He  studied  at  Coutrai  and  Lou  vain,  and  grad- 
uated at  Seville  in  1655.  Having  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  studie<l  astronomy  under  Tarquet  and 
Schall.  and  then  set  out  to  preach  in  China  in  1657. 
There  lA  underwent  various  fortunes,  travelling  and 
writing  astronomical  and  other  works,  chiefly  employed 
by  the  Chinese  emperor,  until  his  death,  at  Pekin,  Jan. 
28, 1688.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Verbmgge,  Otto,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  languages,  who  flourbihed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  Groningen,  is 
the  author  of  Dissertatio  de  Trickotomia  in  Libros  Mo- 
saicos^  etc  (Lingen,  1713): — Observationes  PhiloloffuxB 
de  Nominam  Hebraorum  Plurali  Numero  (Groningen, 
1730;  2d  ed.  Erhingen,  1752):— 6>ra/to  de  Statu  Jadm- 
orum  Tempore  ExUU  Babylonici  (Grdningen,  1730). 
See  Fttret,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  472 ;  Winer,  ffandb,  der  theoL 
/«(.  i,  119 ;  Steinschneider,  bibL  Handb.  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Verbmggen  (or  Terbruggen).  Henry,  a  Dutch 
punter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1588.  He  first  studied 
under  Abraham  Bloemaert,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  ten  years  at  Rome  and  Naples.  He 
acquired  considerable  reputation  there,  and  executed 
several  works  for  the  churches,  one  of  the  best  of  which 
was  a  Dtpotitionfrom  the  CrosSf  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Naples^  He  afterwards  went  to  Holland  and  settled 
at  Hiddelburg.  He  was  admired  by  Riibena.  He  died 
at  Utrecht  in  1629.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HisL  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verbmggen,  Henry  Franois  and  Peter,  two 
•colptors  and  wood-carvers  of  Antwerp,  whose  date  and 
history  are  not  known,  are  said  to  have  executed  va- 
rious excellent  works  in  the  cathedral  anid  churches  of 
Antwerp,  such  as  pulpits  and  confessionals,  besides  many 
carved  decorations  in  noble  mansions  of  Belgium.  Dur- 
ing tJie  civil  commotions,  some  of  their  works  were  sold 
and  sent  to  England.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
FwieArts,a.y, 

▼erbryck,  Samuel,  one  of  the  progressive  clergy- 
men of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  who 
established  its  independence  of  the  Church  in  Holland, 
fiuidied  under  dominies  Leydt,  Goetschius,  and  Vander- 
linde.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Coetus,  or  American 
Classis,  in  1749,  and  was  settled  at  Tappan  and  New 
Hempstead  (now  Clarkstown),  N.  Y.,  from  1750  to  1784. 
Ue  was  an  ardent  friend  of  ministerial  education  in  this 
ccrantiy.  His  eflbrts  to  get  a  charter  from  the  governor 
of  New  Jersey  in  1761  for  an  academy  so  offended  many 
of  his  people  that  they  refused  to  pay  his  salary.  The 
Gonferentie  party  presented  him  to  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam for  ecclesiastical  censure,  complaining  that  if 
he  procured  the  charter  for  an  academy,  it  would  only 
malitiply  just  such  ministers  as  himself.  But  he  out- 
lired  all  this,  and  saw  the  full  fruit  of  his  labors  and 
those  of  his  noble  ooadjators  in  the  establishment  of 
Queen's  College  in  1770,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees  appointed  by  the  charter  itself.    Such  names 


and  services  deserve  remembrance.  Mr.  Yerbryck  was 
a  godly  minister,  and  of  good  repute  among  all  but  his 
adversaries  in  these  ecclesiastical  and  educational  con- 
flicts. He  died  in  1784.  See  Corwin,  Jf  aiuca/  of  the 
Be/,  Ckurch,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  B.  T.) 

Vercellesi,  Sebastiamo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
Reggio.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Lionello  Spada,  and  exe- 
cuted some  works  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city, 
but  was  roosUy  employed  by  private  individuals.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tit,  s.  v. 

VercelU,  Council,  of  (^Concilium  VerceUense), 
Vercelli  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of 
Novara.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  in 
September,  1050,  by  pope  Leo  IX.  Bishops  attended 
from  various  nations.  Berenger  was  cited  to  api^ear, 
but  refused  to  attend.  His  errors  were  condemned,  and 
the  book  of  John  Scotus  upon  the  eucharist  was  burned. 
See  Lanfranc,  De  Corp,  Dom.  lib.  4 ;  Mansi,  Condi,  ix, 
1055.— Landon,  Manual  of  CouncilSf  p.  675. 

VerceUone,  Carlo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Italy,  was  bom  Jan.  14, 1814,  at  Sonlevolo,  in  Pieiimont. 
In  1829  he  joined  the  Barnabites  at  Turin,  studied  phi- 
losophy there,  and  afterwards  theology  at  liome.  He 
was  appointed  presidentof  the  College  of  the  Barnabites, 
and  died  Jan.  19, 1869.  He  is  well  known  for  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  Vulgate,  and  published,  Varia  /.jeo- 
tiones  VulgaUe  LatincB  EdUiotda  BibUorum  (Rome,  1860- 
64, 2  vols.) : — IHstertazUnd  A  ccadenUche  di  Vario  A  ryo^ 
mento  (ibid.  1864),  with  the  following  contents : 

I.  Di  an  Biblico  Codlce  Fallmpseste  della  Biblloteca 
Yaticana  proveiilente  dal  Mouaifterio  di  Bobblo,  p.  1. 

II.  Frameuti  dell*  Autica  Italia  scoperti  in  uu  Codioe 
Vailcano,  p.  17. 

lit  Dei  Correttori  Blbllcl  della  Bibliot  Vnt  p.  S5. 

1v.  Stiidll  fatti  in  Roma  e  Mezzi  Ui<ati  per  Correi^gere  la 
Blbbla  Voljjata  [con  Ducuineuti],  p.  87. 

v.  Salle  edUloui  della  Bibbia  iatte  in  Italia  nel  Secolo 
XV  p.  97. 

VI.  Deir  Antichlssimo  Codlce  Vatic,  delta  Bibbia  Oreca 
(con  un  Appendioe  dal  cav.  Q.  B.  de'  Rossi  ed  una  Tnvola 
Lito^raf.),  p.  110. 

vh.  Avverteuze  Critiche  solla  Versione  Greca  deir  An- 
tico  Testam.  fatta  da  Aqnlla,  p.  148. 

viii.  La  Tradizione  e  la  Biobia,  p.  179. 

ix.  De  Hebraica  Voce  "  Almah'^^ap.  Isa.  vii,  14.  p.  SOS. 

X.  Delia  Coltara  Filosoflca  degli  Antichl  £brei,  p.  219. 

x1.  Salle  Moderae  Institnzionl  Filosoflche,  p.  285. 

xil.  Dotlrine  Filosofiche  di  Sant' Agostiuo  per  unRlscon- 
tro  alia  Ideologia  delle  Scn(»le  Moderae,  p.  269. 

xiii.  8nllo  Studio  della  Linena  Pnnico-fenicia,  p.  806. 

xiv.  Sulla  lecrlzioue  Fenlcia  Scoperta  a  Marsiglia  neir 
Anno  1846,  p.  881. 

XV.  l>i  Bubaste  a  Proposito  dl  un  Epigrafe  Ostiense, 
p.  839. 

xvf.  OU  Ultiml  Qoattro  Anni  della  Vita  del  Card.  Oerdil, 
P.86& 

xvii.  Di  Alconl  Scritti  Biblici  del  L.  M.  Ungarelll  Barna- 
biia,  p.  886. 

xviii.  Appendlce:  (1.)  Pnefatin  ad  Biblia  Grteca,  ed. 
Rom.  anno  1867,  p.  407.  (8.)  Prefatio  ad  Nov.  Teotam. 
Onece,  ed.  Rom.  atmo  1S69,  p.  427.  (8.)  Prasfatio  ad  Bi- 
blia Vulgnta,  ed.  Rom.  anno  1S61,  p.  431.  (4.)  Preefatio  ad 
Nov.  Testam.  Volg.  ed.  Rom.  anno  1861,  p.  487-440  :— 

Ixt  Storia  deW  Acbdtera  nel  Vangtlo  di  S,  Giovanni, 
Dissertazione  Critica  (ibid.  iS67)  :—[/tteriori  Studii  sul 
N,  T.  Greco  deW  Antickitsiuw  Cod.  Vat,  (ibid.  1866). 
(RP.) 

Verdour  is  an  old  English  word  signifying  hanp^ 
ings  for  a  room  or  bed,  on  which  are  represented  trees, 
flowers,  and  grasses ;  also  an  altar-hanging,  powdered 
with  green  leaves  and  flowers. 

Verdun,  Council  of  {ConcUittm  Virdunenge),  Ver- 
dun is  a  town  of  France,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Bar-Ie-Duc,  on  the  Meuse,  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  there  in  November, 
947,  by  seven  bishops,  who  confirmed  Artaldus  in  the 
possession  of  the  see  of  Rheiros,  which  Hugo  disputed 
with  him.  See  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,  622. — Landon,  Manual 
of  Councils,  p.  676. 

Vergna,  a  virgin  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  Thebaic  legion  of  Mauritius,  in  the  8d  century,  from 
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Upper  Egypt  to  the  West,  either  as  the  kinswoman  of 
Mauritius  or  as  the  bride  of  Victor,  who  was  one  of  the 
suldiers.  She  tarried  at  Milan  in  the  house  of  a  cer- 
tain Maximus,  and  there  learned  the  fate  of  the  legion, 
but,  nevertheless,  followed  it  to  Helvetia.  She  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Solothum,  obtaining  a  livelihood  by 
personal  labor,  and  aiding,  not  without  the  performing 
of  many  wonders,  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Ale- 
manni.  Her  zeal  in  this  latter  work  led  to  her  impris- 
onment by  a  Roman  praetor;  but  her  confinement  was 
cheered  by  a  visit  from  the  sainted  Mauritius,  and  the 
prsetor  himself  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  relief  from 
a  severe  illness  at  her  hands.  After  liberation  she  re- 
moved to  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine,  and 
by  her  miraculous  power  expelled  ever}'  snake  from  an 
island  which  these  reptiles  had  overrun.  She  died  at 
Ziirzach,  near  Costnitz,  where  her  remains  yet  repose. 
The  legend  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  thoroughly 
mythical  tradition  of  Mauritius  and  the  Thebaic  legion 
(q.  v.).  See  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch,  Deutschlands^  i,  108 
sq. ;  also  MariyroL  Nothei'i  in  Canisius,  L«c/.  A  ntiq,  ii, 
3,  p.  170,  and  the  Bolland.  A  da  SS.  i,  in  each  case  un- 
der Sept  1. — Uerzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Verga,  Solomon  Ibn-,  a  Jewish  historian,  was  born 
in  Spain  in  1450,  where  he  practiced  medicine.  He  is 
the  author  of  min^  533123,  the  Sceptre  ofjudak,  a  Jew- 
ish history,  composed  in  part  from  notes  left  by  his  father, 
and  afterwards  continued  by  bis  son,  rabbi  Joseph  ben- 
Solomon,  of  Adrianople.  The  book  itself  tells  us  that 
its  author  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  synagogues  in 
several  diflScult  negotiations  during  the  later  years  of 
his  residence  in  the  Peninsula.  We  have  but  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  after  he  shared  in  the  banishment  of 
his  brethren;  even  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  Sceptre  of  Judahf  which  was  published  first  in 
Adrianople  in  1544,  and  often  since,  was  translated 
into  Jewish-German  in  1591,  and  often;  into  Spanish 
by  Meir  de  Leon  (Amsterdam,  1640) ;  into  Latin  by 
Gentius  (ibid.  1651);  but  the  best  translation  is  the 
German  of  M.Wiener  (Hanover,  1855,  1856,  "2  vols.). 
Extracts  in  German  are  also  given  by  Eisenmenger  in 
Neueiitdecktes  Judenthutn,  vol.  i;  by  Schudt,  JudUche 
Denkwiirdigkeitenj  voL  i ;  and  by  Zedner,  .4  uswahl  kis- 
torischer  Sfucke  aus  hebr.  SchHftstdUm  (Berlin,  1840), 
p.  96  sq.  See  FUrst,  BibL  JudL  iii,  473  sc]. ;  De'  Rossi, 
JHzionario  Storico  ( Germ,  transl. ),  p.  826 ;  Finn,  ^e- 
phardim^  p.  466;  Steinschneider,  Jetcisk  Literature, 
p.  251 ;  Da  CJosta,  hrad  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  398  sq. ; 
GrUtz,  Geach.  d,  Juden,  iz,  343  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Vergara,  Jose,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Valencia  in  1726.  He  displayed  fine  artistic  powers  at 
an  early  age.  He  adopted  the  style  of  the  prints  of 
Spagnoletto,  and  studied  the  works  of  Coypel  and  Paolo 
de  Matteis.  He  painted  many  portraits  and  numerous 
pictures  for  the  churches  of  Valencia  and  neighboring 
cities,  in  oil,  fresco,  and  distemper.  The  most  noted  of 
his  paintings  are  the  Concejyfion  of  the  Virgui,  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Valencia;  and  Telemachus 
and  Mentor,  in  the  Academy  of  Skn  Ferdinando.  He 
was  chosen  director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos,  at 
Valencia,  and  held  the  ofiice  until  his  death,  in  1799. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Vergara,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Nicolas,  was  bom  at  Toledo  about  1540.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  and 
assisted  his  father  and  brother  in  the  execution  of  the 
glass  paintings  in  the  cathedral,  which  occupied  about 
fortv  vears.  After  his  father's  death  he  directed  the 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  cathedral.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  El  Mudo.  He  died  in  1606. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vergara,  Nicolas  de  {the  Elder),  a  Spanish  paint- 
er and  sculptor,  was  l}om  at  Toledo  about  1510.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  chiefiv  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tole- 
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do,  where  he  directed  the  painting  and  sculpture  from 


1542,  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  abo  exe- 
cuted a  part  of  the  paintings  on  glass  in  the  same  edi- 
fice, which  were  continued  and  completed  by  his  sons^ 
Nicolas  and  Juan.  He  died  in  1574.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verge  (Lat.  virga)  is  a  staff  of  wood  or  metal,  sur^ 
mounted  with  a  figure,  emblem,  or  device,  borne  before 
a  bishop,  dean,  rector,  or  vicar,  in  entering  or  leaving 
church,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  Several  speci- 
mens of  verges  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  made 
of  precious  metals,  exist  in  some  of  the  churches  of 
London.  The  term  is  also  used  for  a  rod  or  staff  car- 
ried as  an  emblem  of  authority ;  also  a  stick  or  wand 
with  which  people  are  admitted  tenants,  by  holding  it 
in  the  hand  and  swearing  fealty  to  the  owner. — Lee, 
Glossary  of  Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

Verger  (viagifer,  bastinaruts')  is  an  officer  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Continental  churches,  who  car- 
ries the  verge  (q.  v.)  before  the  bishop,  dean,  or  other 
dignitary.  On  the  Continent  they  are  sometimes  fan- 
tastically dressed. 

Verger  (or  Vergier),  de  Haurenb.    See  Du- 

VERGER,  ^ 

Vergerius,  Peter  Paul  (the  Younger),  an  Italian 
jurist,  priest,  and  Keformer,  ranks  as  one  of  the  m(«t 
noteworthy  personages  produced  by  the  16th  cenlur^'. 
He  was  bom  of  noble  parents  in  1498,  at  Capo  d'lsiria, 
and  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Padua.  After  gradua- 
tion and  the  subsequent  practice  of  his  profession  in  dif- 
ferent Italian  cities,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appoint- 
ed, under  pope  Clement  VII,  papal  nuncio  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  convoking  of  a  nation- 
al counciL  A  similar  mission  was  intrusted  to  him  by 
Paul  III,  in  connection  with  which  he  had  incer\'iews 
with  Luther  and  the  elector  John  Frederick.  His  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  titiUary  bishop 
of  Madmsium,  in  Croatia,  and  after\t'ards,  in  1336,  with 
the  bishopric  of  his  native  town.  The  curious  feature 
is  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Vergerius  spent  ten 
years  in  Capo  d'Istria  before  he  obtained  consecration 
to  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopacy ;  and  no  light  is 
thrown  upon  his  occupations  or  the  mode  of  admuiister- 
ing  his  diocese  during  that  period.  In  1540  he  visdted 
Worms  and  took  part  in  the  colloquy  there  held,  deliv- 
ering, during  its  progress  (Jan.  1, 1541),  a  pacific  address 
in  the  interests  of  a  general,  and  against  the  holding  of 
a  national,  conncil,  which  was  censured  at  Koroe  as  be- 
ing too  conciliatory.  He  at  once  returned  home,  and 
entered  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Lutherans, 
in  order  that  by  refuting  them  he  might  demonstrate 
the  soundness  of  his  own  orthodoxy;  but  he  was  him- 
self converted  by  their  arguments,  and  his  brother  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  bishop  of  Pola,  came  to  share  his  views. 
Both  prelates  now  began  to  labor  zealously  for  Christ, 
instructing  the  people  publicly  and  in  private,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  lead  godly  lives.  In  Capo  d'Istria,  partic- 
ularly, reforms  in  the  monastic  institution  were  etiei^t- 
ically  prosecuted;  superstitions  like  the  invoking  of  the 
aid  of  St.  Rochus  against  pestilence,  and  of  St.  Anthony 
against  erysipelas,  were  condemned ;  and  traditional  be- 
liefs like  the  legends  of  St.  George  and  St.  Christopher 
were  declared  to  be  mythical.  The  consequence  was 
that  an  investigation  of  the  diocese  was  undertaken  by 
a  papal  commission  in  1540,  and  that  the  brothers  Ver- 
gerius were  cited  before  the  legate  Delia  Casa,  patriarch 
of  Aquilcia.  They  protested  and  appealed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  then  just  opened,  and  Peter  Paul  placeil 
himself  under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Gonzaga  of 
Maatua ;  but  afterwards  visited  Trent,  where  hia  request 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  in  his  defence  was  not  allowed. 
A  commission  found  him  guilty  of  heresy.  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  Padua,  and  visited  the  unhappy  apos- 
tate Francis  Spiera  (q.  v.)  repeatedly,  with  the  result  to 
himself  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Gospel.  He  handed  an  apology  to  the  sufiragan  of 
Padua,  Dec  13, 1548^  in  which,  while  not  explidtly  con* 
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ceding  his  adherence  to  the  Reformation^  he  yet  declares 
that  ihe  truth  must  be  defended  despite  every  inquisi- 
tion. He  then  went  to  Basle.  His  brother  had  previ- 
ously diedf  probably  of  poison. 

The  earliest  field  of  Protestant  labor  for  VergeriiM 
was  the  villages  in  the  Veltlin,  in  the  Grisons,  and  he 
became  pastor  of  the  little  village  of  Vicosoprano.  His 
powerful  sermons,  in  some  instances,  led  the  people  to 
instantaneously  abolish  the  mass  and  destroy  their  im- 
ages. The  field  was  not,  however,  commensurate  with 
his  desires,  and  his  situation  became  unpleasant.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  part  in  negotiations  wiCh  the  adherents  of 
Servetos  and  Socinus  among  the  immigrants  from  Italy ; 
the  r^ion  where  he  labored.was  predominantly  and  im- 
movably on  the  side  of  Rome ;  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  established  form  of  government  in  the  Zwinglian 
churches,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  ambitious  med- 
dling, and  also  excited  strong  feeling  by  his  advocacy 
of  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1553 
a  synod  framed  a  confession  for  the  Grisons,  and  directed 
that  all  who  would  not  subscribe  to  its  tenets  should  be 
excluded  from  fellowship  in  the  Church;  and,  though 
Yergerius  had  been  the  successful  means  of  winning 
eight  congregations  from  Rome  to  the  Gospel,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  found  a  refuge  with 
duke  Christopher  at  Tubingen,  and  in  a  few  months  re- 
turned to  his  late  home  with  the  title  of  counsellor  to 
that  patron,  after  which  he  definitely  established  him- 
self at  Tubingen  in  September,  1558.  Thenceforward 
he  lived  in  privacy,  except  when  employed  in  some  bold 
missionary  enterprise  to  unreclaimed  countries.  Poland 
was  his  favorite  field,  and  was  much  indebted  to  him  on 
account  of  his  earnest  evangelical  labors.  He  also  vis- 
ited king  Maximilian  at  Vienna  in  1558,  and  presented 
him  with  practical  evangelical  writings,  and  was  sue- 
oeasful  in  inclining  him  to  favor  the  Reformation.  He 
revisited  the  Grisons  on  both  evangelical  and  diplo- 
matic missions,  being  especially  influential  in  preparing 
for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  that  canton  and 
France.  In  addition  to  such  labors,  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  writing  of  numerous  works— polemical,  di- 
dactic, and  exegetical.  Among  other  works,  he  publish- 
ed the  Bohemian  confession  of  1585;  and,  at  about  the 
same  time,  he  showed  inclination  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Bohemian  Church,  having  written  in  1561  to 
its  senior,  in  Little  Poland,  fur  admission  to  its  fellow- 
ship. He  was,  however,  deterred  from  consummating 
the  arrangement  by  an  unwillingness  to  make  so  impor- 
tant a  change  at  the  advanced  age  he  had  now  reached. 
His  motive  had  been  the  growing  intolerance  of  the  Lu- 
theran ChuTx^h,  which  denied  peace  and  comfort  to  all 
who  held  the  milder  Melancthonian  views.  His  request 
to  be  sent  to  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1561,  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  German  churches,  was  denied  by  the  duke, 
because  the  Council  of  Trent  would  grant  no  safe-con- 
duct unless  Vergerius  should  recognise  the  Romish 
Church.  The  greatest  fault  of  Vergerius  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  participate  in  every  undertaking  and  to  assert 
bis  own  authority.  He  thus  excited  much  opposition 
against  himseir.  Many  of  bis  coreligionists  of  early 
times,  as  Delia  Casa  and  others,  were  guilty  of  unwor- 
thy assaults  upon  him ;  but  many  of  the  most  prominent 
personages  of  the  Papal  Church  gave  him  an  excellent 
reputation*  He  died  at  Tubingen  Oct.  4, 1565,  and  An- 
dreil  delivered  a  panegyric  over  his  remains.  See  Sixt, 
P,  P,  VergetiuSf  etc  (Brunswick,  1855) ;  and  Herzog, 
Reai'Emi^ldop,  a.  v. 

Vergil,  PoLYDORE,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  Italy, 
about  1470.  He  acquired  a  considerable  literary  repu- 
tation by  his  Proverbiarum  LibeUua  (1498)  and  De  Re- 
rum  Inventoribtts  (1499).  In  1501  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  pope  Alexander  VI,  to  collect  the  papal  tribute 
called  Peter's  pence,  and  was  the  last  to  hold  that  oflSce. 
He  remained  in  England  the  greater  part  of  his  life ; 
became  rector  of  Church -Langton,  in  Leicestershire; 
archdeacon  of  Wells  in  1507 ;  and  a  prebendary  of  Here- 


ford and  Lincoln  the  same  year;  then  prebendary  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  in  1518.  When  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land nearly  fifty  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  having  re- 
ceived a  present  of  tbr^  hundred  crowns  and  leave  to 
hold  his  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  his  prebend  at  Here- 
ford during  life.  He  died  in  Italy  about  1555.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  wrote  several  works  of  value. 
His  principal  worl^  is  a  voluminous  Lstin  Historv  of 
England,  Histoiia  A  nglica  Libn  XXX  VJ  (Basle,  1 533, 
foK).  Two  volumes  of  an  old  English  edition  of  this 
work  were  edited  by  Sir  Henrj'  Ellis  for  the  Camden 
Society  (1844-46).  The  Agathyniau  Club  published 
(N.  Y.  1868)  a  translation  of  his  De  Rerum  Inventoribus, 
by  John  Langley,  with  an  Account  of  the  Author  and 
his  WorhSf  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Verhaghen,  Pibtbk  Jozef,  a  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Aerschot,  South  Brabant,  about  1728.  He  stud- 
ied with  great  diligence,  and  soon  gained  the  patronage 
of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  visited  France,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  government;  and 
while  at  Rome  he  painted  two  pictures  which  gained 
him  considerable  notoriety,  one  representing  Christ 
Crowned  with  ThomSf  and  the  other  Christ  with  the 
Disciples  at  Emmaus.  Through  the  fame  of  the  latter 
he  gained  an  audience  with  pope  Clement  XIV,  who 
presented  him  with  two  gold  medals.  He  afterwards 
visited  Vienna,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  be  gave  the  picture  of  Chi-ist 
at  Emmaus,  He  returned  to  Louvain  in  1773,  where 
he  was  honored  by  the  citizens  with  a  public  reception. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  and  convents 
of  his  country,  and  died  in  1811.  See  Spooner,  Bioy, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veil,  Anthony.    See  Vkrjus,  Antoine. 

Veringer,  Andreas,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Herrenberg,  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
year  1553.  In  1588  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  his  na- 
tive place;  was  called  in  1590  a<9  pastor  to  Chemnitz, 
in  Hungary,  and  in  1595  to  Feldsperg,  in  Austria. 
When  the  Lutherans  had  to  leave  the  countr>',  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land;  was  in  1601  pastor  at  Ro- 
senfeld ;  advanced  in  1603  as  superintendent  at  Freuden- 
stadt;  was  called  in  1608  to  Stuttgart;  advanced  there 
in  160^  as  member  of  consistory  and  court-preacher; 
and  died  as  abbot  of  Alpirspach  Nov.  15,  1609.  See 
Firchlin,  Memoria  Theohgorvm  Wurtembergensiitm ; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Geiehrten-Ijexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Veritas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
truths  whom  the  Greeks  called  'AXr/dcuz,  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  or  Saturn.  She  is  also  the  mother  of  Virtue 
and  Justice.     She  is  represented  as  dressed  in  white. 

Veijus,  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  brother  of  the 
diplomate  Louis,  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  22, 1632.  Being 
admitted  into  that  order  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
taught  the  humanities  for  some  time  in  Brittany,  and 
then,  by  the  royal  order,  joined  the  count  of  Crecy  (his 
brother)  in  Germany  (1672),  where  he  was  useful  in 
diplomatic  services.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  laborious  missionary  work  in  India.  He  final- 
ly died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1706,  leaving  a  number  of  his- 
torical and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nowe, 
Biog,  Ghniralej  s.  v. 

Vexjus,  Frangois,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Grasse.     He  died  Dec.  7, 1710. 

VexjuB,  Jean,  a  French  preacher,  brother  of  An- 
toine, was  early  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  made  such  rapid  firogreas  in  his 
studies  that  he  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labors 
under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Retz.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1663,  at  the  age  of  thirty- three. 

Vermeule,  Cornelius  C,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  Imrn  in  1786.  He  grad- 
uated at  Queen's  College  in  1812,  and  at  New  Bruns- 
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wick  Theological  Seminary  in  1814;  waa  lioenaed  by 
the  daflsis  of  New  Brunswick  in  1814;  and  was  tutor 
in  Rutgers  College,  1812-14;  professor  of  languages  in 
Queen's  CoUege,  1814^15;  and  pastor  at  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
1816-36.  He  died  Jan.  15, 1859.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  (he  Ref.  Chwch  in  AmericUj  s.  v. 

Vermeyen,  Jan  Korkblis,  a  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  fieverwyk,  near  Haarlem,  in  1500.  He 
was  probably  instructed  by  his  father,  Cornelius,  an  ob- 
scure painter.  The  emperor  Charles  V  appointed  him 
his  principal  painter,  and  he  attended  the  monarch  in 
all  his  expeditions,  battles,  sieges,  and  designed  on  the 
spot  all  the  memorable  events  of  the  war  by  sea  and 
land.  In  1585  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Tunis,  and  made  designs  of  the  principal  events,  from 
which  he  afterwards  executed  cartoons  for  the  tapestry 
of  the  EscuriaL  But  most  of  the  works  which  he  ex- 
ecuted for  the  emperor  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  Prado.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Brussels,  where  he  executed  many 
works  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices.  These  are 
highly  commended  by  Vau  Mander.  In  the  Church  of 
St.  Gery  are  two  of  his  pictures,  the  Natixniy  and  the 
Reauiitdion.  He  was  also  an  engraver,  bat  did  not 
achieve  great  distinction  in  this  department.  He  often 
received  the  names  Johannes  Barbatus^  Barbalonga, 
Bai-baio^  and  similar  titles,  from  the  fact  that  he  bad 
a  very  long  beard,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated 
with  such  care  that  it  grew  to  his  feet;  and  the  emperor, 
in  his  merry  moods,  would  tread  upon  it.  He  died  in 
1599.     See  Spooner,  Biog»  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  v. 

Vermigli  (Lat.  Vermulius),  ordinarily  known  as  Pe- 
ter Martyr  from  his  baptismal  names,  was  the  most 
learned  and  celebrated  of  Italian  Protestants  in  the 
16th  century.  He  belonged  to  a  patrician  family  of 
Florence,  where  he  was  bom  Sept.  8, 1500.  He  entered 
the  Augustine  convent  at  Fiesole  in  1516.  His  father 
had  destined  him  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  dis- 
inherited him  when  he  entered  the  monasterv.  In  1519 
he  went  to  Padiu  to  complete  his  studies.  He  studied 
Greek  without  a  teacher,  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  developed  considerable 
dialectical  ability.  In  theology  he  passed  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  scholastic  curriculum,  and  i%ad  sev- 
eral of  the  Church  fathers.  When  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  out  to  preach  in  different  towns  of  Italy. 
He  also  lectured  on  literature  and  philosophy  in  vari- 
ous convents  of  bis  order.  He  read  the  New  Test  in 
the  original,  and  employed  a  Jewish  physician  at  Bo- 
logna to  teach  him  the  Hebrew  language.  He  became 
Abbot  of  Spoleto  and  prior  of  St.  Peter  s  ad  Aram  in 
Naples.  Here  he  was  introduced  into  the  circle  which 
Juan  Yaldes  (q.  v.)  had  gathered  about  him ;  and  the 
evangelical  influence  of  that  association  and  of  the  elo- 
quent Ochino  (q.  v.),  whom  he  met  in  1539,  decided  his 
future  course.  He  attained  to  faith  in  the  justification 
of  man  through  Christ,  and  taught  this  and  other  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers  in  the  school  and  the  convent. 
In  1541  he  was  elected  visitator  of  his  order.  His  strict- 
ness in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  ofiice  drew 
upon  him  the  dislike  of  the  monks,  and  led  to  his  being 
transferred  to  Lucca  as  prior  9f  San  Frediano.  He  now 
invited  a  number  of  scholars  who  were  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  Gospel  to  aid  in  training  the  novices  joined 
with  them  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Reform- 
ers in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  preached  and  taught 
in  the  same  spirit — as  did  also  his  vicar  and  Don  Con- 
stantine,  the  prior  of  Fregionara — and  organized  a  con- 
gregation of  evangelical  Christians.  At  this  juncture 
the  Inquisition  interfered :  several  of  Martyr's  friends 
were  apprehended,  and  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  pausing 
at  Pisa  to  write  a  letter  of  separation  from  the  papacy, 
which  he  couched  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed.  After  a  brief  delay  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  professor  of  the  01d»Test.  Scriptures,  and 
speedily  obtuned  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.     He 


jras  learned,  acute,  clear,  and  precise  in  txpnaaoa, 
mild  and  amiable  in  his  manners;  he  posDcsscd  a  pare 
and  classical  Latin  style  and  a  vivid  eloquence.  In 
theology  he  became  a  pronounced  predestinarian :  with 
respect  to  the  sacramentB,  he  adopted  the  prevmiling 
(Swiss)  view. 

In  1547  Vermigli  went  to  England  with  a  view  to  as- 
sist Cranmer  in  establishbg  the  Reformation.  He  was 
given  a  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  began  bia  work 
with  a  course  of  lectures  on  1  Corinthians,  which  he 
published  in  1551.  In  this  work  he  discussed  contro- 
verted questions,  like  the  right  of  priests  to  marr}'  and 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  on 
the  latter  question  assuming  a  mystical  union  with  the 
substance  of  Christ,  effected  by  faith  and  involving  no 
physical  contact,  and  yet  so  oomplet«  that  even  the 
flesh,  man's  physical  nature,  is  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  man  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  In 
the  advocacy  of  this  view  be  carried  on  an  extenave 
correspondence  with  Calvin,  and  engaged  in  repeated 
discussions  with  the  other  Oxford  professors,  particu- 
larly Richard  Smith.  In  1550  he  lectured  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  laying  out  his  strength  on  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  particulariy 
as  against  the  objections  of  Albert  Pighius.  These  lect- 
ures were  published  in  1558  at  Basle,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly.  The  confession  formulated  by  the  Synod 
of  London  in  1552  stated  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
election  by  grace,  and  justification,  substantially  in  har- 
mony with  his  presentation  of  them.  Buoer  having  io 
the  meantime  been  appointed  to  Cambridge,  both  he 
and  Peter  Martyr  participated  in  the  discussions  of  the 
time  respecting  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church. 
Vermigli  lost  his  wife  by  death  in  1553,  and  he  was 
only  restrained  from  returning  to  Strasbui^  after  that 
event  by  being  charged  with  a  participation  in  the 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne,  he  escaped  to  the  Continent 
with  difiiculty,  and  was  restored  to  his  former  position 
at  Strasburg,  though  the  growing  Lutheran  narrowness 
obliged  him  to  declare  his  readiness  to  receive  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  rightly  interpreted,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  avoid  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 
In  1555  he  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Lucca  to  enooinage 
it  to  firmness  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
to  the  Church  in  Poland  an  opinion  respecting  the  con- 
flicting teachings  of  Osiander  and  Stancanis  (q.  v.). 
The  Lord*8-supper  controversy  eventually  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  new  hume  in  Zurich.  He  preached  there 
occasionally  in  the  Italian  Church,  and  corresponded 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  matters  of 
wonhip  and  Church  government.  In  1559  he  pub- 
lished against  bishop  Gardiner  a  large  work  entitled 
De/ensio  Dodrina  Veterig  et  Apostolica  de  S.  Eucktv- 
ristitB  Sacramento ;  and  also  against  Richard  Smith  a 
Defensio  .  ,  ,  de  Calibatu  8acerd&htm  el  Voiia  Monatti- 
cis.  In  1560  and  1561  he  sent  two  circular  letters,  oo 
the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  to  Poland. 
He  defended  predestination  against  Bibliander  at  Zu- 
rich; wrote  a  Dialogus  de  Utraque  Chritti  Natura 
against  Brentius  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  nbiquiiy 
in  the  body ;  and  was  successful  in  each  essa}*.  In  1561 
he  received,  for  the  second  time,  an  invitation  to  Hei- 
delberg, which  he  declined;  but  he  attended  the  Colk»- 
quy  of  Poissy,  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines  and  attitude.  After  his  return  to  Zurich  he 
gave  an  opinion  sustaining  Zanchi  (q.v.)  at  Stiasburg, 
in  a  dispute  on  predestination  and  the  Lord's  8U]^)er, 
which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  oonfeesion  of 
Zurich  respecting  these  docrinea.  He  was  engaged  od 
a  new  refutation  of  Brentius  when  he  died,  Nov.  12, 
1562.  After  his  death  his  friends  published  his  com- 
mentaries on  Samuel,  Kings,  part  of  Genesis,  and  Lam- 
entations, and  on  Aristotle's  Ethiee ;  also  a  coUectioo  of 
prayera  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms.  In  1575  Rob- 
ert Massov,  French  preacher  in  London,  collected  fbar 
books  of  l^MriCommunet  from  Vermigli's  published  worki, 
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L  e.  paMages  having  a  bearing  upon  dogmatics,  ethics, 
and  polemics  (Lond.  ful.).  In  a  revised  and  enlarged 
form,  this  work  became  one  of  the  most  important 
samrces  for  the  Reformed  theology  of  the  16th  century. 
See  Simler,  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Oiitu  D,  Petri  Maiiyria 
(Zurich,  1562,  4to);  SchlcMser,  l.i'bm  da  Tkeodor  Beza 
tt.  P.  Af,  VermigU  (Heidelberg,  1807) ;  Ubm  d.  Voter  u, 
BegruMkr  d,  reformirten  Kirche  (Elberfeki,  1858),  voL 
vii ;  Herafiog,  Beal-Entyklop,  s.  v. 

Vermiglio,  Giuseppk,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Turin  in  the  17th  century.  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  by  his  works.  Lanzi  says  of  his  picture  of  Patdet 
in  Ike  Liotu' Den,  in  the  Library  della  Passioue  at  Milan, 
that  "■  for  correctness  of  design,  beautiful  forms,  expres- 
sion highly  studied,  and  colors  warm,  varied,  and  lucid, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  painted  at  Milan 
since  the  time  of  Gaudenzio  FerrarL*'  He  executed 
with  eminent  success  several  other  works  for  the  church- 
es at  Milan,  Mantua,  Alessandria,  and  Novara.  He  en- 
riched the  background  of  his  pictures  with  fine  archi- 
tecture and  beautiful  landscapes.  The  latest  date  known 
of  him  is  1675.  See  Spooner,  Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rtt,  8.  V. 

Vermilion  C^C*3  [in  pause  "tl^^],tAa«Aer,  accord. 
to  (vesen.  from  its  versicolor,  but  red  accord,  to  FUrst,  who 
compares  the  Sanscr.  har),  prob.  red  ochre  (Vulg.  niio- 
pis,  i.  e.  rubrioa  Sinopensis,  which  was  the  best  [Pliny, 
IJist,  Xat.  XXXV,  5, 18] ;  Sept.  fiiXrog,  which  in  Homer 
ia  i.  q.  ruhricd),  or  (according  to  xhe  Heb.  interp.)  cin' 
nabar.  This  well-known  metallic  paint  was  first  brought 
into  use  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  imported  large  quan- 
tities of  it  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  sand  from  their  col- 
onies in  Northern.  Africa.  Its  bright-red  color  recom- 
mended vermilion  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  dec- 
orating temples  (Jer.  xxii,  14) ;  hence,  whenever  it  was 
mentioned  in  Soipture,  it  was  usually  associated  with 
idolatry'.  Thos  £zekiel,  reproving  the  apostasy  of  his 
times,  declares  that  Aholibah  ^  added  to  her  idolatries,  for 
she  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  images  of  Chal- 
deans portrayed  with  vermilion,  ginled  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians)  even  of 
Cbaldsea''  (Ezek.  xxiii,  14).  He  adils,  **  and  she  doted 
apon  them  as  soon  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  them." 
These  were,  in  fact,  the  representations  of  the  Chaldiean 
idols,  which  many  of  the  Jews  were  seduced  into  wor- 
shipping. The  aothor  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wis- 
dom also  alludes  to  this  custom :  "  The  carpenter  taketh 
the  very  refuse  of  his  timber,  being  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  and  full  of  knots,  and  car^'ing  it  diligently  when 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  fashioning  it  into  the 
image  of  a  man,  or  like  some  wild  beast,  laying  it  over 
with  vermilion  and  with  paint,  octloring  it  red,  and  cov- 
ering every  spot  therein"  (xiii,  14).  The  accuracy  of 
the  prophet  is  convborateil  by  the  recently  exhumed 
Aasyrian  monuments.  M.  Botta  noticed  several  figures 
on  the  walls  of  Rhorsabad  yet  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  vermilion  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  206).  There  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  among  the  marbles  sent  from  Niro- 
nld  by  Mr.  Layard,  a  large  slab  with  a  figure  of  the 
king  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  staff,  and 
rej»ting  his  left  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  still  hav- 
ing the  soles  of  his  sandals  colored  red.     See  Colok. 

Vennilye,  Isaao  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Arraonk,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 
1864,  aged  forty-five  years.  At  the  time  of  liis  death 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Stephen*8  Church,  North  Castle, 
N.  Y.     See  i4  mer.  Quar.  Ch.  Rev,  Oct.  1864,  p.  484. 

Veimilye,  Robert  George,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  March  2, 
1813.  He  graduated  from  Colombia  Oillege  in  1831 ; 
was  teacher  in  the  college  grammar-school  until  1835; 
classical  instructor  during  the  two  years  following;  and 
fnmi  1887  to  1843  was  adjunct  professor,  with  Dr.  Charles 
Anthoo,  of  Greek  and  Latin.    July  25, 1843,  he  was  or- 
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dained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  German  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  and  was  dismissed  in  1846.  In  June  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  charge  untU 
1857,  in  which  year  he  became  pmfesaor  of  theology  in 
Kast  Windsor  Theological  Seminary.  He  died  in  East 
Lyme,  Conn.,  July  4, 1875.    See  Cong,  Quar.  1876,  p.  436. 

Vermoud,  Matthiku  Jacx^uks  db,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, was  bom  about  1735,  and  was  at  first  a  surgeon 
in  a  country  village,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1757  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne. 
He  thereupon  became  librarian  of  the  college  of  Mozain ; 
but  in  1769  went  to  Vienna  to  superintend  the  educa* 
tion  of  Blarie  Antoinette,  and  after  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  he  remained  her  reader.  He  became  in- 
volved in  the  dismal  Kevolutionar}'  times  that  followed ; 
and  after  various  reverses  died  in  obscurity  at  Vienna 
at  the  close  of  that  century.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Vermule,  C.  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  li- 
censed in  1814  by  the  Classis  of  New  York,  ami  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labor- 
ed until  1837.  He  died  in  1858.  See  WUson,  Presb. 
aist,  Almamtc,  1860,  p.  204. 

Vemaole  is  an  old  English  term  for  the  Vera  Icon, 
or  trae  image  of  our  Lord's  face  and  features,  as  miracu- 
lously delineated  on  the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  (q.  v.). 

Vemaotilar,  the  dialect  or  language  of  a  country, 
especially  of  the  common  people  as  distinguished  from 
any  tongue  of  the  learned.  The  evidence  of  Scripture 
is  entirelv  in  favor  of  a  service  in  the  vernacular.  The 
**  tongues  of  fire"  (q.  v.)  (Acts  it,  5),  Paul's  injunction  in 
regard  to  public  service  (1  Cor.  xtv,  16),  and  other  pas- 
sages clearly  point  to  the  same  result.  The  Jewish 
Church  was  careful  to  make  the  law  and  the  prophets 
familiar  by  vernacular  translations  (Neh.  viii,  8),  and 
the  practice  of  making  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  of  all  nations  has  been  practiced 
from  the  earliest  agM  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
seems  to  be  no  goo<l  reason  why  a  Church  should  em- 
ploy a  ritual  in  a  dead  language ;  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  all  countries  uses  the  Latin  tongue  in 
its  liturgies  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  Omn- 
cil  of  Trent  (in  1562)  ordained  as  follows:  "Although 
the  mass  contains  much  to  edify  the  people,  the  fathers 
did  not  judge  it  right  that  it  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  Roman  Church  has  preserved 
the  use;  nevertheless,  the  clergy  should  at  times,  and 
especially  on  festivals,  explain  to  the  people  some  part 
of  what  they  have  read  to  them."  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  all  the  original  liturgies  were  composed  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  first 
used ;  e.  g.  the  Greek,  Roman,  Syriac,  etc.  Therefore 
the  allusion,  in  the  above  canon,  to  the  practice  of  the 
fathers  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  doctrine  of  an  ex- 
clusively Latin  ritual    See  Latin,  Use  of. 

Vernet,  Jacob,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  bom  at  Ge- 
neva, Aug.  29, 1698,  of  a  family  originally  from  Seyne,  in 
Provence,  who  had  fied,  on  account  of  their  religion,  to 
Geneva  about  1680.  He  was  early  lefl  an  orphan,  being 
the  sixth  of  nine  children;  but  under  the  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Daniel  Lederc,  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  study.  He  spent  eight  years  at  Paris,  and  then  trav- 
elled in  Italy.  He  began  his  ministerial  career  in  1722, 
and  served  successively  the  parishes  of  Jusney  (1730), 
and  Saoconex  (1731),  and  finally  at  Geneva  (1734).  In 
1737  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Academv  in  his  native 
city,  and  taught,  at  first,  belles-lettres  and  history,  and 
from  1756  theology.  He  died  there  March  26,  1789. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  of  a  practical  religious  char- 
acter, for  which  see  Hoefer,  A^ioitp.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vemeuil,  Council  op  {Concilium  Vemense),  Ver- 
neuil  is  a  town  of  F'rance,  in  Eure,  on  the  Avre,  twenty- 
four  miles  south-southwest  of  Evreux.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal couucil  was  held  here  in  December,  844.    Ebruuin, 
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•ichcfaaplain  of  Charles  th«  Bald  and  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
presided,  with  Veiiilon,  arch  bishop  of  Sens.  Twelve  can- 
ous  were  published,  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald. 

1.  Contains  an  exhortation  to  the  kinjr. 

2,  8.  Contain  an  entreatT  that  be  would  send  forth  a 
commisitloner  tit  set  in  order  wbat  was  Irregular,  and  to 
repre!>8  crime,  etc. 

7.  Renews  the  canon  of  Oangra  against  certain  female 
religions  who,  under  pretext  of  higher  perfection,  bad 
taken  to  wearing  mnle  attire. 

8.  Directs  that  when  hishope  are  excused  from  going  to 
the  wan>,  either  bj  iuflnnity  or  by  the  kindness  of  the 
prince,  they  shall  appoint  fll  men  to  lead  their  people. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  vii,  1805.— Landon,  Manual  ofCottn- 
ciiSf  p.  676.     See  Vkrn  um,  Counci  l  of. 

Vernon,  X  W.  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Indiana,  Dec.  7,  1819.  He  was  lefl  to 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother  at  the  age  of  six ;  em- 
braced religion  when  very  young;  received  license  to 
preach  in  1851 ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference and  appointed  to  Carmi  Circuit.  In  1856  he 
was  transferred  to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Portage  City  Mission.  After  serving  this 
Conference  in  several  localitiess  he,  in  1861,  was  transfer- 
red back  to  the  Illinois  Conference.  His  last  charge 
was  Augusta  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18, 1868.  Mr. 
Vernon  was  a  superior  preacher ;  manly,  agreeable,  dili- 
gent, devout.  See  AMinutet  of  A  rniuul  ConfertnceSy  1868, 
p.  280. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  Rev.,  M.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  20, 1797.  For 
Ave  generations  his  ancestors  had  been  represented  in 
that  city.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  with 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  in  the  class  of  1816.  He  com- 
menced and  proeecuteil  the  study  of  law  fur  about  one 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  he  decidetl  to  enter 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  with  whom  he  remained 
not  far  from  two  years,  and  was  then  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
for  about  sixteen  years  (1819-85).  Loss  of  voice 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  He  removed  to 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  young  men,  supplying,  as  he  was  able,  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  village. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  preach,  he 
decided  to  study  medicine ;  and,  having  fitted  himself 
for  his  new  profession,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852,  and  set- 
tled in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  resided  for  sixteen 
years  (1852-68).  After  a  year  spent  at  the  South  for 
his  health,  be  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  resided  for  the  remaining  five  or  six  years  of 
his  life,  rendering  such  service  as  he  was  able,  both  as 
minister  and  physician,  especially  to  the  poor  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, May  91, 1876.  The  acquirements  of  Dr.  Vemon 
"  were  varied  and  thorongh,  and  his  spirit  and  manners 
were  always  genial  and  attractive.**  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Brown  University  sixteen  years  (1844-60).  See 
C(mg.  Quar.  1877,  p.'427.     (J.  C,  S.) 

Vemoi],  Johv,  a  French  refugee,  was  bom  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1580,  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Mon- 
tauban.  He  fled  the  country  for  the  sake  of  his  relig- 
ion ;  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1608 ;  and  in 
1625  was  incorporated  master  of  arts,  being  then  second 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  which,  Wood  says,  his 
services  were  valuable.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  Septem- 
ber, 1647. 

Vemnm,  Council  op  (CtmciltumVpmewte),  A 
council  was  held  in  754  at  a  place  in  France  named  in 
Latin  VemtniK  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  its  localitv. 
Flenry  and  Le  Oointe  say  that  it  is  Vemon^tur'Seine ; 
Pagi,  following  MabiUon,  says  Vemeuit'ttur'Oite ;  Le- 
beuf  and  Bouquet  maintain  that  it  is  a  place  called 
TVr,  or  Vem^  a  royal  seat*  situated  between  Paris  and 
Compifegne.    See  Vuuucuil,  Council  of. 


The  council  was  assembled  by  order  of  king  Peiun, 
and  the  bishops  of  all  the  Galilean  provinces  attended. 
The  object  was  to  re-esublbh  discipline,  and  they 
agreed  to  remedy  at  once  the  most  grievous  abuses, 
and  to  leave  lesser  matters  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity.    Twenty-tive  canons  were  published. 

1.  Enacts  that  no  bishop  shsll  hold  more  thsn  one  i^ee. 
8.  Gives  to  the  bishop  authority  to  correct  both  the  reg- 
ulars nnd  secnliirs  wtihm  his  ditKCse. 

4.  Orders  that  two  synods  be  holdeii  annually  in  Prance. 

5.  Leaves  to  the  bishop  the  reform  of  the  religiuos 
bonnes  in  his  diocese.  If  lie  cannot  eifect  It,  he  Is  di reel- 
ed to  appiv  to  the  metropolitan,  and  lastly  to  the  syn«>d. 

7.  Forblos  to  erect  baptisteries  wiibont  the  bishop's 
perml»sion. 

8.  Orders  priests  to  attend  the  svnod  of  blshnps,  aad 
forbids  them  to  baptize  or  to  celebrate  the  holy  office 
without  their  i>ennisi<ion. 

13.  Forhidft  itinerant  bishops  (who  have  no  dlooeae)  to 
perform  any  fnnction. 

14.  Forbids  all  work  on  Snndajrs  save  snch  as  is  abso- 
lutely neceitsary  (8  Cwmeil  of  Orange^  can.  88). 

17.  Forbids  to  leave  a  biabopric  vacant  for  more  than 
three  months. 

18.  Forbids  clerks  to  carry  their  caases  before  lay  tribu- 
nals. 

)t4.  Forbids  simony. 

See  Mansi,  ConciL  vi,  1664. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun^ 
ca»,p.676. 

Verocchio,  Anprka,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  goldsmith,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1482. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  goldsmith  at  Fli>r- 
ence  and  Rome,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  scul|)ture 
in  bronze  and  marble.  His  first  work  in  marble  was  a 
monument  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome  to  the  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Tomabuoni,  which  is  now  in  the  Florentine  Gal- 
lery. His  next  effttrt  was  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of 
David,  also  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Among  bis  oth- 
er works  in  this  department  was  the  Inartduti/jf  of  St, 
Thomatf  in  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence, 
which  was  finished  in  1483.  Yaaari  tells  us  that  be  h'ft 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  this  work.  After  this  W 
rocchio  began  to  torn  his  attention  to  painting.  Hu 
work  in  sculpture  had  made  him  a  good  desij^er,  aiul 
many  pupils  visited  his  academy,  among  whom  were 
Pietro  Penigino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  But  the  work 
of  Da  Vinci  so  far  surpassed  that  of  Verocchio  that  tlie 
latter  relinquished  painting  entirely  and  devoted  him- 
self to  sculpture.  He  was  oigaged  to  cast  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  celebrated  general  Bartolomeo  CoUconi 
for  the  city  of  Venice.  He  completed  the  model,  bur, 
in  casting  the  statue,  caught  cold,  and  dieil  in  a  few 
weeks  (1488),  before  the  statue  was  finished.  The  work 
was  completed  by  Alessandro  Leopardi  in  1490.  Veroc- 
chio*s  remains  were  taken  by  bis  disciple,  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  to  Florence  and  deposited  in  the  Chnreh  of  St. 
Ambrogio.  See  Spooner,  Biop,  Hi$t,  of  ike  Fine  Arit^ 
s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Kouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

V^ron,  Francois,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  about  1575,  of  an  honorable  familv.  In 
1595  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
applied  himself  to  studies  in  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  he  spent  his  life  in  public  debates  and'writings 
on  that  side.  He  died  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  Dec. 
6,  1649.  For  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  Naur,  Biog,  6'«- 
neraUi  s.  v. 

Verona,  Council  op  (ConcHium  Veronem),  Ve- 
rona is  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  twenty-two  milt's 
N.N.E.  of  Mantua.  An  ecdesiastical  council  was  held 
here  on  Aug.  1,  1184,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
those  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  antipopea.  POfie 
Lucius  III  published  a  constitution  against  the  heretics 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  obfect 
was  to  repress  the  fury  of  the  Cathari,  Paterini,  and  the 
t>ther  heretics  of  that  period.  In  this  coimci],  we  per- 
ceive the  commencement  of  the  system  of  inquisitioa, 
since  the  bishops  are  onlered,  by  means  of  oommissarir^ 
to  inform  themselves  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy, 
whether  by  common  report  or  private  informatioQ.    A 
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distinction  ti  dnifn  betireen  ihe  lutpectMi  md  i 
victfld,  the  penitent  ind  relmpeedT  HniL  different  dejije<^ 
of  pnnighment  are  acoirdrnftLy  awirded.  AfUr  i" 
spiritual  penaltieg  of  ihe  Church  have  been  emplu; 
vain,  it  ia  oniered  that  the  offenders  be  (^iven  np 
aecular  arm,  in  order  that  temporal  puniahmenla  may 
be  inflicled.  See  Manu,  ConciL  x,  1737, 1741.— Landon 
MiMuat  of  Couaeiii,  p.  677. 

"VmoAa,  Fni  Oloraiml  da,  an  Italian  monk. 
wai  bom  M  Oliretn  in  1496.    He  becanw  mleliraleil  fur 
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woods  of  differe 


d  by 


d  larf(e  edtdces,  colonnades,  and  architectural 
views  were  repmenled.  The  art  wa>  afterwanti 
prnred  br  employing  artificially  stained  as  well  aa  nat' 
ural  wood,  and  by  wlding  figure).  Verona  died  in 
tirvSfoantr,Biog.Hitl.nflheFiiieATit,i.T, 

VArona,  Jaoopo  do,  an   Itolisn  painter  nf  the 
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lis  fiescoa  in  the  Church  ufSan  Michele, 

Biog.  Ilitl. oflht  f'im  ArU,a.  v. 

Verona,  Mofleo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  waa  bom 
at  Venma  in  1S76.  He  studied  under  Luigi  Benfi 
but  copieil  the  works  and  adupted  Ihe  atyla  of  Paul 
Veronese.  Besides  painting  several  worlts  (at  the 
churches  of  his  native  citj:  and  fur  the  Cathedral  of 
L'dine,  he  execuieil  many  worlis  fur  the  churchea  of 
Venice,  among  which  may  be  named  two  altar-pieces, 
repreienting  the  Dtttenljhim  lit  Cntt  and  the  Rn 
urmtiaa,  in  the  Church  of  San  Marco,  and  C&i-ul  Beai 
img  tit  Crau  and  the  Cruq/uion,  in  the  Ch^iel  of  St. 
Isidore  in  the  same  church.  He  died  in  1618.  See 
Spooner,  Biug.  Iliil.oflht  fiat  Aria,  a.  v. 

Teronaao,  Agoatluo.    See  Turchl 

'Veron«a«,  Paul.     See  Paolo  Vefeukese. 

Veronica,  St.  (■!«»  Btrtaice,  Birimier,  anc 
lacr).  is  described  by  tradition  lo  have  been  ( 
wnioan  of  Jerusalem,  who  waa  moved  with  pity  on  be- 
hokluig  the  bloody  and  perspiring  face  of  out  I 
when  on  the  way  to  crucitixion,  and  manifested 
aympathy  by  giving  him  bei  heail-cluth  to  wipe  olTifae 
penpiraiian.     In  cMponse  tu  her  kindness,  the  Saviour 
iniprinled  his  featum,  all  distorted  as  (hey  were  wi 
pain  and  suffering,  oil  the  cluth,  and  gave  it  back  tu  h 
tat  a  nKmorial  and  token  uf  his  love.     This  is  declared 
to  be  the  origin  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  those  representa- 
tions of  Christ's  features  which  are  said  to  have  not 
been  rnxle  with  hands  (tUivtz  axiipoiroiriTOt  Scciriuir- 
roi),  and  which  have  given  rise  lo  the  Chrisla  of  Cor- 
tcggio  and  other  faranus  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  also  toEheclsBsof  by mns  which  are  addressed  to  thi 
bead  of  Jesus,  e.g.  the  very  ancient  sequence  Salt. 
Sacra  Fiieia,  St,  Bernard's  Solre  Ciiput  Crumlalum 
Faul  Gerharil'ii  0  Haapt  voU  Bliil  und  H'limlrn,  etc. 

Various  mndiScalions  of  the  legend  arei  I.  Veronici 
(or  ratber  Ktpavitti)  waa  the  woman  who  had  the  isaui 
ofbloodandwashealedhytauchinglhebem  ofChrixt'i 
gaiment  (MatL  in,  20  Mi-).  She  is  said  by  Eusebiut 
(/f.  £.  vit,  17  sq.)  In  have  subsequently  erected  a  slatui 
to  J(M«  in  her  native  town  of  Paneas,  in  Svro-Phceni- 
ei*.  This  i9  the  atatement  of  John  Malsia, 'about  A.D. 
600,  in  his  Chi-oongniphia,  p.  806.  3.  Veronica  was  a 
nieoe  uf  Heiul  the  Creat  by  Salome — an  evident  eon- 
iiiundinR  of  Rerrnice,  tha  mother  of  Herodiua  and 
grandmullier  nf  Halnme,  with  Veronica.  3,  Veronica 
dieil  OB  a  martvr  M  Antiocb,  in  company  with  fifty  oth- 
er virgins  (llede  and  others).  4.  Veroiiica  waa  lietnved 
of  Amatns,  who  waa  described  as  "  famulua  8.  Virginia 
HaiiB  et  Josephi,  et  Dominui  bajaliie  ac  nutritiua." 
AauUiu  accompanied  her  in  later  years  tn  Ijotne,  ami 
thence  in  the  train  of  Si.  Martial  to  Uaul,  where  he  le<1 
aholvlifein  imilationof  Uw  bermila  ufMuuntCannd,  | 


and  died  in  A.D.  TG.  6.  The  tradition  usually  roceircil 
in  the  West  states  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  onlered 
Veronica  in  Rome  that  the  touch  uf  her  sweat-cloth 
might  cure  his  leprosy,  and  that  when  the  cure  waa  ef- 
fected she  persuaded  Tiberius  lo  exije  Filate  in  punish- 
ment for  having  sentenceil  Jesua  U>  death.  Veronica 
afterwards  remained  in  Rome  with  her  wonderful  tada- 
riam,  and  in  her  will  gave  the  cloth  t«  aement,  Ihe 
succeSMi'of  Peter,  by  whom  it  waa  tranamiued  to  suc- 
ceeding popes.  The  Chunh  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
boasted  iu  poasewion  since  pope  John  VII  (706),  but  it 
is  now  claimed  by  .St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Only  persona 
of  princely  degree  who  have  been  admitted  lo  the  rank 
of  titulary  canons  of  St.  Peter'a  are  permitted  to  look 
upon  it.  Milan,  and  Jaen,  in  Spain,  however,  both  as- 
sert that  the  cloth  ia  in  their  posseasiun  (aee  Benedict 
XIV  [Lambertini  ],  De  Sn-ronn  Del  Btati/teat.  etc. 
iv,  2,  81).  Down  to  the  13ih  century  the  ckith  itself, 
aiHl  not  the  woman,  was  called  Veronica,  a  fact  which 
throwi  doubt  upon  the  autheniicily  of  ihe  legend  as  a 
whole.  Papebroch,  Mabilion,  and  oihers  reached  ilie 
conclu«an  that  Veronica  waa  originally  a  cnmiption  of 
tbe  word!  (part  Ijitin,  part  Creek)  trra  icon  (iiKt/i'\ 
and  tignitles  simply  a  tmr,  aulhetUic  tUcaittt,  and  many 
modem  critics  adopt  that  view.  Grimm  {Siigt  eom 
VnpruBg  da-  ChriMfuiUldtr,  p.  86)  aaja  that  Ihe  legend 
of  Veronica  ia  simply  the  Occidental  verainn  of  the 
"latem  tradition  of  Abgarus  (q.v.)  of  Edeaaa,  which 
iiratea  that  Christ  aent  both  an  autograph  letter  and 
I  authentic  portrait  of  himself  to  that  prince  The 
■ditional  dwelling  ofVeronlca  in  Jeniaalem  waa  riinwi  I, 
Jiated  by  the  way  from  the  house  of  Pilale  to  Calva- 

S»e  Bolland,  A  eta  SS.  Feb.  4,  i,  «9  aq. ;  Bamniua, 
oiiiJ:  ad  An.  34,  No.  138;  Gretset,  Sijta<igma  dr  limi- 
,  »iiM  fuM  Momt  Fadii  (Ingobt.  1622);  Chifflet, 
f>t  Lmlfu  Chfiili  StpiMr.  Sercolu  Critii  Hutariai 
'Antr.  1624) ;  BeauBobre,  Da  Imign  dt  Main  Dirmr, 
in  the  UU^olh.  Genaaa.  Kviii,  10  j  Tillemnnt,  Jf*. 
noirei,  i,  471  sq.;  Illeseler,  Kirckmgnch.  i,  88[  Her- 
:og,  Rtal-Eiiq/Uop.  a.  v. 

VEKONiCA  (Lat.  rn-ii,  true;  Gr.  iam,  image),  a 
napkin  or  handkerchief  with  which  a  Jewiah  woman, 
led  Prounioe  or  Berenice  (Ut.  Vnimica\  who  ha<l 
1  cured  of  the  issue  of  bli«d  (Mall,  ix,  20-22,  and 
parallela),  ia  said  to  have  wiped  Ihe  face  of  our  Uml 
n  going  to  the  cruciflxion  by  the  Way  nf  SorrowK. 

peil  upon    ils   Iriple   fulds,  and  the   napkin   waa 

ght  in  a  woi>den  coffer  from  Palestine  lo  Ron>e, 

ai>d  evehtoally  pUced  by  Urban  Vlll  in  an  uppa  . 


ehapd  adjuiniiig  one  of  the  great  jaen  in  St.  Pete 

Chnreb,  when  it  i>  itill  preeerved  uiiiler  the  charge 

the  eaiiDiis.      It  ia  exliibii 
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the  year  id  tlie  pupe,  (. 

nals,  anil  faithful  who  are 
placed  ill  Che  uave.  A>  earl}' 
aa  the  14th  century,  painlen 
irpreBciited  a  woman  holding 

auuded  by 


ndiating  face.  • 
a  hah),  with  the 


attrilute  hag  If 
ibjecl.    The  ii 


life,  a 


•a  HaudkerchlBf.  • 


II  aa  Veronica.  There 
icont,  or  veiU,  prenf  n'eil 
at  Lann,  Oilugne,  and  Milan.  See  WalcuII,  Sucrtd  A  >■- 
cAiEdJL  a.  V.  1  Harnum.AonHinwin  ill /[ /ii,  p.49l. 

VetonlUB  {FraajoU  Verm),  a  French  Jesuit,  wat 
'   -    -■     It  1575.  in  I'aris.    At  the  age  of  '    -  -     ' 


j.ui 


I  lab 


/  among  the  Prulestai 
iii'ii  he  received  permiiwion  Ui  preach  and  diacnss  in 
the  Btreeta  and  in  market -placeSr  aa  prfdicittear  da  Rot 
piiar  k>  amirovfrtfi,  wbile  the  French  clergy  gave 
liiiD  the  juriadictiun  and  an  aiiiuial  peiwiaii.  He  died 
BapaaturinCharenlun,Dece,IG49.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  well  qualilied  for  miaeiaiiary  work,  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  waa  very  moderate.  At  the  colloquy  at  Ca- 
diim,  in  16^8,  he  discusaefl  with  Bochart  and  puhliahed 
tlie  acu  thereof.  Bochart  aba  putlighed  ihe  aame 
(fiaumur,  1630)  because  V^ron  had  falaifled  thCtti.  He 
wrote,  Uil/todti  d<  Trailtr  dei  Controrerirt  de  Rrtigvm 
(I'aria,  1638, 2  vote.)  -.—lUgU  dc  la  Foi  Calholiqia  (ibid. 
1<!46;  Latin  in  ii.\gae,  Cartvi  T'Anl'^a*,  i,  11)35  sq.): 
— BaiilaH  det  Jaaiiaulei,  against,  the  JaiHeiiisls:— he 
also  published  a  reviaetl  eiliiion  uf  the  Ixiuvaiii  French 
Bible  (1047).  See  Schruckh,  Kirckmnttckichlt  tat 
der  Rrjbrnialioa,  iv,  251 ;  Iii'<qra)thie  VtacentUe,  s.  v. ; 
Henke,  Cuiultu  and  moe  Zrir,  II,  i,  lo7  eq.;  Theoiog. 
UMctnal-Uxilum,  s.  v.     (a  P.) 

Veipoorten,  Albreoht  Meno,  a  Protestant  the- 
nl'^aii  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Gotha,  Oct.  IS,  1673. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  left  Ihe  Nethcrlaiida 
under  the  persecotions  c^  the  duke  of  Alba.  He  stud- 
ieilatUiessen  and  Willenberg.  In  1699  hewaaappoint- 
eil  pastor  at  Sonnenberg,  and  in  1708  auperintendetit  at 
NeiistadL  Tn  1724  he  was  called  aa  rector  of  the  aca- 
demic gymnasium  ac  Cobiirg.  having  received  Ihe  doc- 
torate in  the  aame  year.  In  IT3I  he  went  as  rector  and 
pmreaanr  lo  Dantsic,  at  the  same  lime  acting  aa  pastor 
of  Tinnity  Church,  where  he  died,  June  S,  1752.  Ver- 
pimrlen  was  an  excellent  theologian.  In  numerous 
Latin  treatises  he  wrote  on  e.iegeMs  and  criticism  of 
Ihe  New  Test.,  on  Church  history,  and  |>alriBtics.  Tlie 
main  results  of  hia  studies  are  found  in  FaieKslat  Dit- 
ffr/atioaum  ad  Throloffiam  marime  ETf^rlini 
biingiam  Siieram  Pr/iinenliiim  (Gedani,  t739)\^Pon- 
linaeiTiroliyiaexATlicnUiAiigatlaiiaConfi: 
itfti  by  hia  son  (ibid.  1751),  The  number  of  his  lai^^er 
and  smaller  works  amounla  to  seventy-six,  for  whic' 
see  Doring,  Cflfhrle  Theohffm  Dtalicilandt  int  iSti 
«mtl9lniJiihrAanden,\v,ilS6-SeS;  the  works  penair 
ing  10  the  Old  Test,  are  given  by  Fllrst,  Biii.  Jad.  ii 
475.     (RP.) 

Verpoorten,  V71Ihalia  Paul,  a  German  theolo- 
gian,  son  of  Albiecht  Meno,  was  b»r 
Xeustadt.  Having  graduated  at  Dan 
liw  l)e  Aacturt  Sicunda  Ttrliirqae 
(1 74 1 ),  he  went  tn  Jena,  where  he  publicly  spoke  (1743) 
IH1  Ciiior  tub  Sahe  Torrmle  Em.  rrr,  b,  in  Vrrtioiu 
Hieronymi  I'ulffittiiqve  Obciatf  ltd  Terltm  I/ebrretim 
Rrigae  ipiiiii  Saluiiim  Krpmtui.  In  the  same  yeai 
be  went  lo  Leipsic,  vrhcre,  on  account  of  his  disserta- 


tion De  Coneilio  (Eeamenia)  Strvndo,  Cno^initimopiili- 
lano  Primo  (1745),  he  received  the  privilege  or  lrciu> 
iiig.  Hut  bodily  iiiflrmitiea  of  Ids  father  called  bim 
home,  where  he  prepared  himself  (or  the  mintstiy.  Id 
1751  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Stublau.  near  Dantiic; 
in  1762  he  waa  called  aa  second  deacon  to  Danliic:  and 
in  1(70  he  was  placed  aC  the  head  of  the  gymnasium 
there,  where  he  died,  Jan.  17,  i7S4.  Dendea  the  dissei- 
latioiis  already  mentioned,  be  wrote.  Diet.  /Hang,  de 
llubilu  Ijrgi*  ad  PieaiitMiam  el  Fidm  (presented  to 
Ihe  Kouigsberg  University  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divluity,  1770)  1— /Vi^,  de  Fratidiii  Theolngo  ex  Hit- 
foria  HccUiia  I'tleadie  (Gedani,  1770); — Dus.de  Retur. 
retHoHe  Impioraja  Merifo  CArufi  aon  Impetraia  (ibid. 
1774)  1 — Dtu.  de  Viudieiit  Doctriinr  de  Suppiiciit  ihin- 
nutorum  jElenie  (ibid.  1774).  For  his  other  writings 
see  IHiring,6'<^/rrl«  Tieohgea  IkultcUimdM  in  ISfn  nd 
l*eB  Juhrkundtrl,  iv,  592  N|.     (B.  P.) 

VerriOi  Antonio,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  bom  st 
Lecce  about  1639.  After  making  considerable  progress  iu 
the  art.  he  viKilcd  Venice  lu  study  Che  coloring  of  Ihe 
Venelisn  school.  Alter  some  time  he  relumed  lo  Na- 
ples, where  he  gained  much  nolorieiy  thniugb  ihe  eie- 
culion  of  certain  gay  painlingt.  In  1660  he  painted  a 
large  picture  in  fresco  of  Chi-iil  Htiilmg  Ihe  Sir*,  in  Ibe 
College  of  the  Jeniiia,  which  was  maihed  for  its  line 
colotiug.  He  next  went  to  France  and  painted  the 
higb-alcar  of  the  Carmeliies  at  Toulouse.  Shorllv  after 
this  he  went  to  England  in  the  aenice  of  Charles  II, 
who  desired  him  u>  direct  the  manufacture  of  tapesln' 
at  Morthkei  but  Ihe  king  changed  his  mind,  and  Vrr- 
rio  was  employed  on  the  frescua  of  Windsor  Casile. 
AHer  the  accession  of  James  II  he  was  again  employed 
at  Windsor  in  "  Wohiey's  Tomb-hauae,"  then  to  be  con- 
verted inio  a  Roman  Catholic  chapeL  Refusing  for  a 
time  to  enter  Ihe  gervjce  of  William  III,  he  painted  fif 
the  nobility,  but  aflerwanls  was  induced  lo  paini  fm 
the  king.  He  waa  granted  an  annual  penuoii  of  £200 
by  queen  Anne,  but  died  in  1707.  He  is  described  by 
Walpole  as  "an  excellent  painter  for  the  sort  of  subject) 
on  which  he  was  employed,  that  is,  without  much  in- 
vention, and  with  leas  taste;  his  exuberant  [wncil  waa 
ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesHee,  kings,  empcrorh 
and  triumphs,  over  tboae  public  surfaces  on  which  ibe 
eye  never  rests  long  enough  lo  criticise,  and  where  one 
should  be  eorry  to  place  the  works  ofa  better  master:  I 
mean  ceilings  and  staircases.  The  New  Testament  orihe 
Roman  history  cost  him  nothing  but  ultramarine :  Ihal 
and  marble  columns  and  marble  steps  he  never  spared." 
Tenchorlsta,  a  sect  thai  derived  ita  denomina- 
linn  frum  Jacob  Verschoor,  a  native  of  Flushing,  in  the 
Nelherlanda,  who  ill  the  year  1680,  out  of  ■  perverw 
and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Cocwiu) 
and  Spinoza,  produced  a  new  form  of  reiigiiHi,  equally  le- 
markable  for  its  extravagance  and  impiely.  Ilia  disci- 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  Ihey  all,  wilhoul  dislino- 
tiiin  of  age  or  sex,  applied  themselves  to  Ihe  study  of  Ibe 
Hebrew  Ungusge.  Their  sentiments  were  neorlv  the 
same  ss  those  of  the  Hsllcmisis  (q.  v.).  See  Mosbcim, 
UUl.  of  the  Charet,  bk.  iv,  ceni.  ivii,  §  it,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

VorscbnlT,  Johann  Hkinkich,  •  Ftotesiant  iheo- 
logian  of  Germany,  and  professor  of  Orienlal  laiiguagfs 
at  Fianeker,  who  died  May  20, 1803,  is  Ihe  auibor  of. 
Diuertatio  de  Parommaina  OiietUaliiiu  mullHm  Ada- 
mata,  qua  tit  Odurn  «  ijuidtjn  IttMitrtaiiombtit  Pir- 
loligica-exfiiflieit  (  Franeker,  1773 )  ■.—Uittertalio  Crir 
lica,  qaa  l.tdio  Cudtrit  Hrbitei  in  Iako  Crlriri  Ditl. 
xxvii,  4  De/endilur,  et  iMtio  Saman/mi  Tnrtut  (.is- 
quani  Sparia  SrjidlHr  (ibid.  n$i):—Dutertalioiiei Fki- 
Mogia^-fxegtlil!te  (ibiilUiB).  See  FUrst,  £>U.  Jiii  iii. 
475 ;  Steinschnuiler.  BHingraphieeAei  Haadb,  s.  v. ;  Vi- 
net,  Haadb.  der  (Ami.  Lileralur,  i,  22!.     (E  1'.) 

VeiB«,  as  ■  written  or  typographical  dirisioD  is  the 
text  of  Ihe  Bible,  has  a  hisiorical  and  literary  ialetoi 
which  juaiiSe*  its  full  treatment  hera. 
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L  In  Mamt$eripts, — Under  this  head  we  consider  the 
members  of  rhythmical  paasagesi  the  logical  divisions 
in  the  prose  books  peculiar  to  the  versions,  and  the  log^ 
ical  divisions  in  the  original  texts. 

1.  The  term  verse  (^eertus,  fn>m  rer/o,  "  to  turn*'),  like 
the  Greek  trrixoc*  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  lines 
in  general,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  but  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  rhythmical  divisions,  which  generally  com- 
menced the  line  with  a  capital  letter.  The  custom  of 
writing  poetical  books  in  stanzas  was  common  to  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews.  The  poetical 
books  (viz.  Job,  Psalmsi,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles), in  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.,  as  the  Paris,  Bod- 
leian, Cassel.  and  Regiomontanus,  are  also  thus  divided ; 
and  some  poetical  passages  in  the  historical  books  are  still 
given  in  this  form  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  I1ie 
Alexandrian  MS.,  and  those  of  the  Italic  version,  are 
equally  so  written;  and  this  division  is  fmmd  in  the 
Paalterium  Turicense,  the  Verona  and  St.  Germain  Psal- 
ters, and  in  Martianay's  edition  of  Jerome.  Athanasius 
applied  the  term  nrixoc  to  the  passage  in  Psa.  cxix,  62, 
"  I  arose  at  midnight  to  praise  thee  for  the  judgment 
of  thy  righteousness  ;**  and  Chrysoetom  observes,  on  Psa. 
xlii,  that "  each  stich  ((irf  xoc)  suffices  to  afford  us  much 
philosophy."  He  also  uses  the  term  pijmi  in  the  same 
sense.  The  poetical  books  are  called  by  Epiphanius 
the  five  arixfiptiQ' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  division  may  have  come 
from  the  original  authors,  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  especially  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences, 
seems  to  require  (.Jebb,  Sacred  Literature),  In  the  Cod. 
Alex,  are  eqiudly  divided  in  this  manner  the  songs  of 
Moses  and  of  Hannah ;  the  prayers  of  Isaiah,  of  Jonah, 
of  Habakkuk,  Hezekiah,  Manasses,  and  Azarias;  the 
Benedieite;  and  the  songs  of  Mary  (OfOTOKOii),  Simeon, 
and  Zachariah  in  the  New  Test. ;  to  which  is  added  the 
Morning  Hymn,  or  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

2.  A  similar  metrical  division  is  found  in  the  Latin 
version.  Jerome  (Kp,  ad  Sumu  et  Fret,)  applies  the 
term  vertieulas  to  the  words  "  grando  et  carbones  ignis" 
(Psa.  xviii,  13),  assigning  as  a  reason  why  the  Greeks 
had  not  this  versicle  after  the  interposition  of  two 
venes,  that  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  Sept.  from  the 
Hebrew  end  Theodotion's  version  (with  an  asterisk). 
He  also  observes  that  it  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  the 
question  why  Paul,  in  citing  Psa.  xiii,  added  eight 
verses  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Martianay  remarks 
that  these  eight  verses,  which  form  but  three  divisions 
in  the  Latin  psalters,  are  thus  found  in  an  ancient 
psalter  of  the  coiv//  and  the  Italic,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.- 
Gerraain-des-Pres : 

Sepolcbmm  patens  est  gnttnr  eorom 

Lingals  oafs  dolose  agebaiit  [Pi*a.  v,  VJ. 

Venennm  a»p!dnm  sob  liibris  eomro  [cxl,  8]. 

Onomm  cie  mnledictlone  et  amRritadme  plesnm  est  [x,  7]. 

velnces  pedes  enmm  ad  efftindendnm  saugniuem 

CoDtrith)  et  iufelicitas  iu  v\U  eomin 

Et  Tiam  pads  non  ctignoverant  Lisa,  llx,  7,  Sj. 

Niio  e«t  tlmor  Dei  ante  ocalos  eorum  ri'sa.  xxxvt,  1^ 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  eight  stichs,  although 
iiMind  in  Justin  Mart.yr,  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  in  the 
ViUgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  are  an  early  in- 
terpolation from  Bom.  iii,  15-18.  They  are  wanting  in 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

Jerumc  observes  {Prmf,  ad  Job)^  that  the  book  of  Job 
commences  with  prose,  glides  into  verse,  and  again  ends 
with  a  short  comma  in  prose  from  the  verse  "  Idcirco 
me  reprebendo,  et  ago  poenitentiam  in  cinere  et  favilla" 
(the  form  assumed  also  by  the  text  of  the  oldest  He- 
brew MSS.).  He  adds  that  there  were  seven  hundred 
or  eight  hundred  verses  wanting  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion of  thia  book,  and  makes  mention  of  '*  three  short 
venes**  in  Ezek.  xxi  and  Isa.  IxiiL  That  a  stichomet- 
rical  arrangement  pervaded  the. whole  Latin  Bible  is 
fnnher  evicient  from  the  Speculum  Sa-ijOuro!,  attributed 
to  Augustine,  which  contains  extracu  fnim  Psalms,  Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,Zephaniah, 
Ualacbi,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Wisdom,  Ecdesias- 


ticus,  the  four  evangelists,  2  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
Timothy,  1  John,  and  Hebrews.  All  these  passages  will 
be  found  extracted  in  the  Christian  Remenibrafuxr,  1842, 
p.  676-688 ;  and  although  the  first  editors  of  the  Spev^- 
ulum  seem  to  have  misunderstood  Augustine's  meaning 
(Simon,  //u^  Critique^  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
verses  in  the  Speculum  (one  of  which  was  "Pupulus 
ejus  et  oves  pascute  ejus")  were  of  the  character  which 
we  are  now  describing.  Jerome  has  not  followed  any 
of  the  divisions  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  except  in 
those  passages  where  he  could  not  well  have  avoided 
it — viz.,  the  alphabetical  division  in  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations, and  the  alphabetical  Psalms;  but  even  here  he 
differs  from  the  present  divisions  (Morini  Exeix,  BibL 
ii,  2). 

Jerome  introduced  a  similar  division  into  the  prophet- 
ical books  and  the  books  of  Chronides.  To  this  divis- 
ion he,  in  the  prophetical  books,  applies  the  terms  co/a 
and  commata  (or  "stanzas"  and  **  hemistichs"),  while  in 
the  Chronicles  he  only  employs  the  colon,  or  longer  pe- 
riod. "  No  one,"  he  observes,  **  when  be  sees  the  proph- 
ets divided  into  verses  {vertUnu),  must  suppose  that 
they  are  bound  by  metrical  lines,  or  that  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Psalms  and  the  b«x)ks  of  Solomon; 
but  as  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully  are  divideil 
into  colons  and  commas,  although  written  in  prose  and 
not  verse,  we  have,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
also  distinguished  our  new  version  by  a  new  species  of 
writing."  •The  Chronicles,  he  says,  he  divided  into 
members  of  verses  (^jter  versuum  coia.)^  in  order  to  avoid 
an  **  inextricable  forest  of  names." 

The  following  specimens  of  Jerome's  divisions  are 
from  Martianay : 

[Job  iii.] 

"  Pereat  dies  in  qnn  nnius  snm 

et  uox  ill  qua  dictum  et^t :  Conceptns  est  homo. 
IMes  ills  vertMtur  hi  teiiebrns 
non  reqnirat  enm  Dens  de^nper 
et  non  lllastretur  Inmliie." 

[IsAiah  xl.] 
"  Consolamlni,  Cnnsolamiui,  popnie  mens, 

dicit  Deus  vester. 
Loqnimiul  ad  cor  Jemsnlem,  et  advocate  earn: 
Omnis  vnllis  exnltaldtnr, 

et  omnia  mons  el  collin  hnmiliabitar, 
Et  ernnt  prnva  in  direcia, 

et  aspers  in  viiis  plnnai*. 
Et  revehibitnr  gloria  Dumloi, 

et  videbit,  etc. 
Voxdicentis:  Clama. 

Et  dixl : 

Quid  clamnbo  f 

Omuis  caro  fceimm, 
et  omuls  gloria  ejus  qnasi  floe  agri." 

[1  Chron.  xiv.] 
"Misit  qaoqne  Hlraro  rex  Tyri  uniitios  sd  Dnvid,  et  Hiriia 
cedriuA,  et  artifices  parietum,  liguorumque,  nt  aedirt- 
careut  ei  domum. 
Cogiiovitque  Dnvid  qnod  conflrma/«pet  enm  Dnminns  In 
regem  super  Isniel,  et  snblevntam  esset  regiinm  suuni 
super  populnm  ejus  Israel. 
Accepit  qnoqae  Dnvid  alias  nxores  in  Jerusalem :  ge- 
naitqae  Alios  et  fllhis." 

A  division  of  the  prophetical  books  into  cola,  or  sticliis 
has  been  considered  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jerome.  Eusebius  acquaints  us  {f/iMf. 
Ecdet,  vi,  16)  that  Origen,  in  his  llexapLi^  divided  the 
Greek  and  other  versions  into  irwAa,  which,  however, 
bishop  Christopherson  (in  Euseb,  Eorleit,  HiH.)  su|i- 
poses  to  be  the  Oilumns  containing  the  different  texts 
into  which  Origen's  Polyglot  was  divided.  Uesychiii!*, 
who  died  in  A.D.  438,  also  published  his  nrixupHQ  of 
the  twelve  prophets,  which  he  calls  an  invention  of  the 
fathers,  in  imitation  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  had 
thus  divided  their  rhythmical  compositions.  He  ob- 
ser\*es  that  he  had  found  a  similar  diviMJon  in  the  apof. 
tolical  b(M>ks.  In  this  case  such  divi-nion  must  have 
been  anterior  to  the  stichometrical  editiou  of  EuthaliuM, 
if  the  date  assigned  to  his  publication  be  correct,  viz., 
A.D.  4o0.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  of  He- 
sychius  was  but  an  adaptation  of  Jerome's  cola  and 
commata  to  the  Greek  text.    This  is  also  the  opinion 
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of  Martianay.    Eptphanius  (De  Orlh,  FidAv)  adds  the 
two  books  of  Wisdom  to  the  poetical  books  thus  arranged. 

8.  We  have  seen  that  Jerome  imitates  the  mode  of 
writing  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  his 
divisions  of  Chronicles.  This  custom  of  writing  Kord 
OTixovg  appears  to  have  been  usual  among  profane 
writers.  Josephus  observes  that  his  own  Antiquitiea 
consisted  of  sixty  thousand  ari'^oc.  although  in  Ittig's 
edition  there  are  only  forty  thousand  broken  lines. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Live*  of  the  PhUotopkers^  re- 
counts the  number  of  stichs  which  their  works  con- 
tained. There  have,  however,  existed  doubts  as  to 
what  the  arixoi  really  were;  some  supposing  them  to 
be  simply  lines,  or  lines  consisting ^f  a  certain  number 
of  words  or  letters,  as  in  our  printed  books,  while  others 
have  maintained  them  to  be  lines  of  varied  length  reg- 
ulated by  the  sense,  like  the  cola  and  annmalu  of  Je- 
rome. The  fact  is  that  there  are  MSS.  written  in  both 
kinds  of  verses  or  stichs,  with  the  number  of  the  stichs 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  tHchometty,  or  the  enumeration  of  lines.  The 
introduction  of  lines  regulated  by  the  sense  into  the 
New  Test,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  substitute 
for  punctuation.  The  second  mode,  resembling  our 
printed  books,  is  also  common  ;  it  is  that  adopted  in  the 
Charlemagne  Bible,  at  the  close  of  each  book  of  which 
will  be  found  the  number  of  verses — that  is,  lines  of 
equal  length — but  without  any  regard  to  the  number  of 
words  or  letters. 

We  are  not  aware  at  what  time  or  bv  whom  stichom- 
etry  was  adapted  to  the  Gospels,  but  not  lr)ng  after 
the  time  of  Euthalius  we  find  it  in  common  use.  The 
Cod.  Bezte  (C)  and  the  Clermont  MS.  (D)  are  thus  writ- 
ten.   The  following  is  from  C  (John  i) : 

£v  apxtl  nv  6  \oyov  Kai  6  XoytK  nv  wpof  rov  8cov 

Kai  Be ov  t)v  o  Xo7or.  ovtck  fiv  cf  apxri  wpot  rov  Ocov 

navTo  6t  avTov  tftvtro  Kai  x**P*^  avroo 

E7«v«TO  owdc  ^v  6  7e7ovei''  ev  auTif 

Zwfi  nv  Kai  n  C<"i  1^  fo  ^(^^  "f^  uv^f>*MrMv 

Kai  TO  0Mf  cf  Tf}  oKorta  ^atvti 

Kai  n  iTKOTia  airro  ov  KureXa^cv 
E7ei'eTo  av^ptanot  airevruX/iictruv 

Ilapa  Seov,  ovona  avrov  iwavvqv. 

The  following  is  from  Acts  xiii,  16,  in  Greek  and  Lat- 
in (Kipling,  p.  747) : 

Afa^rar  6e  6  iiavXoc — Cnm  surrexis^et  Pnnlns 

Kai  Karacettrat  rti  x«ipi  eivtv — £t  sUeUlium  inanu  postu- 

hisset,  dixit, 
Avdptf  IvrpatiXirai,  Kai  oi  <^fiovfi€t>ot  rov  6eoi^— Viri  Istra- 

heliti,  el  qui  timetls  Deum 

AKovcart — A  Udlte. 

'O  9eoT  rov  Kaou  towtov,  k.  t.  X. — DeUS  popoli  hl^ns,  etc. 

Aflerwanls,  in  order  to  save  parchment,  it  became 
usual  to  write  the  stichometrical  books  continuously, 
se|)arating  the  stichs  by  a  point,  but  still  placing  their 
numbers  at  the  end  of  each  book.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  from  the  Cod.  Cypr. : 

'O  dc  efep^tit.  irapeXafie  ro  iraiiiov.  Kai  rt\v  juqTcpa  avrov. 
Kai  nX^cv  eic  7m'  \apat\\.  aKovtrav  6e.  on  ApxiXaor  fiaaiXevat 
ciri  rrir  \ov6aiav.  avri  Hpwduv  rov  irarpov  avrov.  c^o/9n3'r)  exei 
awtXieiv. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  point,  the  stichs  commenced 
with  a  capital,  as  in  the  Cod.  Boemer.,  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  written  by  an  ignorant  Irish  scribe, 
unacquainted  with  the  languages  in  which  the  MS.  was 
written : 

Ut  non  quasi  ez  neoessltste  t  em    bonnm  tnum   sit. 

Iva,    fin        ttv  KaTai>a7Kqv  ro  a7u^ov  cov     t|. 

Sed     volnntsriam    forsftau    enfm    ideo     tpro])terea. 
AAXa     KaTCKOMTciov.        Tuxa        7ap.       ^a  rovro. 

Ad     horam  t  nd  tempus     iit     teternnm 

Exwp<^di1«        irpof  otpav  Iva.       aiuvfiov 

ilium  t  enm      recipiaa     non       Jam      quasi       servnm 

avrov  airtxnv         ovk  ct<i  «m  6ovXov. 

frntrem      dilectnm      maxime     niihl    quanto     antem 

AAtX^ov.      Afairnrov.     MaWicra      tfioi        l\o9u.  de 

\\v.\%\iA      ttbl      et      In      cjinie      et      in       dfio      si 
^mXXoi>       iroi       Kai.      €v.      trupKti      Kai       cv  km  ei 

Igitnr  t  ergo     me     hnh^s     socinm         accipe        il'um 

ow  fit        CX^'^      Koivt^vov      npovhafioi       uvro^ 


slcat    me.     77.  Si  antem    aliqnld    oocolt  t    te^t    te 

ant        debet  hoc      mlhi     Impota     ego     panlns 

f|.       o^eiXeirai.      Toirro        fioi        tWoja      £7*      vavXoi. 

scripsl  mea     mana       ego       reddsm      nt     non 

e7pa^a    rq.     e/ur|        X'pc<*         ^T*       awortiom.      Iva       ^4 

dicam     tibi    quod    et     te     liw>um    mlhi         debes 

Xe7M        coi.       on      Kai     ae      avrov.      /uoi.       vpo90^iXrcr. 

itA  t  ntiqne      frnter       e^o       te        fruar        in      dfl<^ 

Nai.  Hal  adcX^c.       £7W      tfov.     ovatfinv-^      «v.         mm. 

[Philem.  14^S0.] 

The  stichs  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  Cod. 
Laud.  (£),  in  which  there  is  seldom  above  one  word  in 
each.  The  Clermont  MS.  (D)  contains  a  list  of  the 
stichs  in  all  the  Greek  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TcsiSm 
and  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephonis  contains  a  similar 
enumeration  of  the  canonical  books — the  aiitilegomena 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. — and  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
as  £noch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs,  etc 

Hug  (Introd,)  observes  that  the  Cod.  Alex,  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  copy  of  a  stichometrical  man- 
uscript,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  divisions  to  the 
ari'xoi)  as,  riKovtfa  ^e  ^mnnic  Xtyovetic  fiou  avavrt^ 
UtTpt.  ^aov  Kai  ^ayc.)  but  these  occur  only  in  occa- 
sional passages. 

Instances  occur  in  other  MSS.  in  which  the  stanzas 
are  numbered  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  Song  of  MoeeSf 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Psalter  of  Sedulius  of  Ireland, 
who  flourished  in  the  9th  century.  The  soug  oonsifts 
of  furty-two  commas  or  stichs,  comprised  in  seven  co- 
lons or  stanzas,  with  a  Roman  numeral  prefixed  to  each 
— all  in  the  handwriting  of  Seduliu&  The  Latin  k 
Ante-Hieronymian  (Montfaucon,  Palaogr,  Grwc;  also 
Christian  Remembrmicer^  ut  sup.,  p.  687). 

There  is  a  Greek  stichometrical  manuscript  of  Isaiah, 
probably  of  the  9th  centur}',  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi 
(1892),  in  which  the  stichs  do  not  commence  with  the 
line;  but  there  is  a  Greek  numeral  letter  attached  iu 
the  margin  opposite  each  stich,  the  enumeration  re- 
commencing at  the  end  of  every  hundred  lines»  in  this 
form : 

1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Arons,  which  be  ssw 
conceridng  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Ua- 
xiah,  Jotham,  Ahax,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 

S.  Jndnh.    Hear,  O  heavens,  and 

3.  give  ear,  O  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

4.  I  have  nourished  and  bronjfht  np  childreu,  and  they 

5.  have  ret>encd  against  me.    The  ox  knowelh 

6.  bis  owner,  and  ihe  ass  his  master's  crib: 

7.  bnt  lifrnel  doth  not  know,  my  people 

8.  doth  uot  consider.    O  sinful  nation, 

9.  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed        * 

10.  of  evil-doers,  childreu  that  are  corrupters :  they  have 

fortia 

11.  ken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  ho 

ly  one  of  Israel  to  ani^er:  they  are  rone  away 
backward.    Te  will  revolt  more  and  more,  etc. 

12.  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more? 

Hug  is  of  opinion  that  the  stichometrical  sreten 
gave  rise  to  the  continuous  and  regular  grammatical 
punctuation.  Attempts  at  interpunction  for  the  sake 
of  the  sense  were,  however,  of  much  greater  antiquity 
in  profane  authors  than  the  ssra  of  stichometry.  Gram- 
matical points  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  about  two  centuries  before 
the  Cliristian  sera.  We  have  already  seen  that  inter- 
punction was  in  use  in  MSS.  of  the  New  Test,  before 
Euthalius,  as  in  the  Cod.  Alex.  Isidore  of  Spain  in- 
forms us  that  the  only  note  of  division  in  his  time 
was  a  single  point,  which,  to  denote  a  comma,  or  shoit 
pause,  was  placed  at  the  bottom ;  to  denote  a  coUm,  or 
larger  pause,  in  the  middle ;  and  to  denot«  a  full  pause, 
or  period,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
sentence.  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Test.,  as  the  Zurich 
Coil.  Bas.  E,  have  come  down  to  us  thus  pointed.  Id 
othen,  as  the  Cod.  Alex,  and  Cod.  Ephrem.,  the  point  is 
placed  indifferently  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  tbe 
letter  (Tischendorf,  Cod.  Kphrem,),  Others,  as  1..  use 
a  cross  for  the  purpose  of  marking  a  period,  and  CVJh. 
700  makes  use  of  no  other  mark.  Hupfeld,  however 
{Sjud,  If.  Krit,)j  doubts  whether  the  points  in  Cod.Ct- 
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prius  are  notes  of  the  stichs,  and  denies  any  distinction  ' 
between  grammatical  and  other  interpunccion. 

Origiiiaily  there  were  no  spaces'  between  the  words, 
but  in  the  *8th  ur  9th  century  they  began  to  be  sepa- 
rated either  by  spaces  or  by  points.  About  the  same 
period  the  present  marks  of  punctuation  began  to  be 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  adopted,  and  had  become 
universal  in  the  10th  century.  Michaelis  {fntrod,  ch. 
xiii)  says  **  that  Jerome  introduced  the  comma  and  co- 
lon ;"  but  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  sen- 
tences. Cod.  V,  however,  in  Matth«i,  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, has  the  comma  and  the  point,  and  Cod.  Vat.  861 
the  colon.  The  Greek  note  of  int emotion  came  into 
use  in  the  9th  century.  After  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  Aldine  editions  fixed  the  punctuation,  which 
was,  however,  varied  by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  Bible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  punctuation  of  the  Bible  possesses  no 
^thority,  and  that  no  critic  hesitates  to  dissent  from 
it.  The  accents,  or  the  writing  Kard  irpotf^iav,  which 
were  already  in  use  in  the  Old  Test.,  were  added  by 
Euthalius  to  his  edition,  but  were  not  in  general  use 
before  the  10th  century. 

4.  The  Hebrew  MS.S.  all  contain  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, marked  with  the  accent  called  tUluk,  and  the  toph 
paauk  (end  of  the  verse).  The  word  pasuk,  p*10S,  is 
found  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  denotes  some  division 
of  this  kind ;  but  whether  the  Talmudical  pesukim  are 
identical  with  those  in  the  manuscripts  has  been  Wrong- 
ly contested.  It  b  said  in  tract  Kiddushin  (xxx,  1), 
"  Our  rabbins  assert  that  the  law  cootaiiw  5888  [or,  ac- 
cording to  Morinus,  8888]  pesukim^  while,  according  to 
the  division  in  our  Bibles,  there  are  5845  verses.  "  The 
Psuilms  have  eight  more."  There  are  at  present  2527. 
"  The  Chronicles  eight  less."  This  division  rather  re- 
sembles the  arixoi  in  the  Sept.,  of  which  the  Ptialms 
contain  5000.  In  the  Hishna  (^MegUhih^  iv,  1)  it  is  said, 
**  He  who  reads  the  law  must  not  read  less  than  three 
pegukim.  Let  not  more  than  one  be  read  by  the  inter- 
preter, or  three  in  the  prophets,**  The  passage  in  Isa. 
iii,  3-5  is  reckoned  as  three  petukinu  In  Tarn  (iv,  8) 
a  precept  is  given  for  reading  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tio.i  according  to  the  parashes  and  the  verses  in  the 
law ;  and  in  the  Bab.  Talmud  {Baba  BafhrUy  xiv,  2)  the 
passage  in  Deut,  xxxv,  5-12  is  called  *Hhe  last  eight 
verses  {pesukim)  in  the  law.**  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  some  at  least  of  our  present  verses  correspond  with 
the  Talmudical.  The  term  C^pVO**!),  pisukim,  is  also 
applied  in  the  Gemara,  as  synonymous  with  0*^9759, 
to  reading  lessons  in  general,  and  sometimes  to  short 
passages  or  half-verses.  But  no  marks  appear  to  have 
existeil  in  the  text  to  distinguish  these  divisions,  which 
were  doubtless  preserved  by  oral  teaching.  The  first 
notice  of  such  signs  is  found  in  Sopherim  (iii,  7),  in  these 
words:  ^  Liber  legia,  in  quo  incisum  est,  et  in  quo  capita 
tncisomm  punctata  sunt,  ne  legas  in  illo.**  No  such 
marka  occur  in  the  synagogue  rolls.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other 
in  divisions  of  this  character  (Psa.  xliii,  11, 12;  xc,  2; 
Lam.  iii,  6;  Jonah  ii,6;  Obad.9;  Ku^r.  Cant,  v,  5;  £c- 
eles.  i,  by.  The  petukim  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  there 
said  to  have  descended  from  Moses,  may  have  been 
possibly  separated  by  spaoeSi  From  a  Targum  on  Cant. 
V,  13,  it  appears  that  the  decalogue  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  ten  lines  (tammim).  All  the  pointed  or  Masoretic 
MSSw  contain  the  present  verses,  divided  by  the  »oph 
p€Msuk  (:).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  prsctioe  of 
the  Masorites  in  numbering  these  verses,  which  wss 
done  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
Genesis, "  Genesis  has  1534  verses,**  etc ;  and  at  the,  end 
of  the  Pentateuch,  **Tbe  number  of  verses  (pesukim) 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  955,  its  sign  V!in  [which 
represents  the  same  namber] ;  the  middle  verse  is,  *  And 
thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentenoe'  (xvii,  10) ;  the 
number  of  parashes  is  ten,  and  of  sidarim  twenty-seven ; 


and  the  number  of  verses  in  the  entire  Pentateuch  is 
5245  [5845?].  .  .  .  The  number  of  verses  in  the  Psalms 
b2527,  the  sign  "^TSMM;  the  middle  verse,  *  Neverthe- 
less they  flattered  thee  with  their  mouth*  (Ixxviii,  36) ; 
the  number  of  sidarim  nineteen,  and  the  number  of 
psalms  150.**  The  Venice  edition  of  Ben^Chaijim,  from 
which  these  divisions  are  taken,  omits  them  in  Chroni- 
cles, but  they  are  supplied  by  two  MSS.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  number  of  verses  in  the  greater  sections,  or 

those  marked  bv  B  B  B  and  0  0  O,  is  also  indicated  at 
the  end  of  each  section,  thus:  **  Bereshith  has  146  verses, 
sign  n^2tQM;  Noah  has  153  verses,  etc  The  entire 
number  of  verses  is  23,200.**  Before  the  Concordance 
of  rabbi  Nathan,  in  the  15th  eetitur}',  the  Jews  made 
their  references  by  citing  in  the  Pentateuch  the  first 
two  words  of  the  Sabbath  lessons,  making  no  use 
of  the  shorter  sidarim^  or  of  the  open  or  shut  parasli- 
ea.  Of  these,  which  are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
there  are  290  open  and  879  shut.  Of  the  larger 
parashes,  or  Sabbath  lessons,  Genesis  contains  twelve; 
Exodus  eleven ;  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy 
ten  each.  Of  the  lesser  riiarim  Genesis  contains  forty- 
two,  etc  These  always  commence  in  the  Pentateuch 
with  an  open  or  closed  section.  From  the  time  of  car- 
dinal Hugo*s  ConeoTdance  citations  began  to  be  made 
by  chapter  and  letter.  All  MSS.  of  the  Vulg.  after  this 
period  began  to  be  thus  marked,  and  we  find  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  in  the  14th  century  frequently  citing  them  in 
this  manner.  The  citation  of  chapter  and  verse  was 
a  Jewish  improvement  of  the  succeeding  century.  See 
ScRiPTURKS,  Holy. 

The  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  have  descended  to 
our  times  also  contain  a  division  into  short  sentences, 
which  have  been  sometimes  called  orixoi  and  verses. 
They  are  regulated  by  the  sense,  and  each  constitutes 
a  full  period.  They  are  frequently  double  or  treble  the 
length  of  the  verses  in  our  present  New  Test.,  although 
sometimes  they  are  identical  with  -them.  The  Alex- 
andrian, Vatican,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  other  ancient 
MSS.,  sill  contain  similar  divisions.  The  following  is 
from  the  Cod.  Ephremi  (1  Tim.  iii,  12-16) : 

^oKOvot  eonrMO-aif  fiiav  ^vvaiicoc  atf6p€^'  rtKvttv  KaXm  wpwara' 
fievot  not  TMv  lititv  oixiMv  *  o«  yap  xaXttv  ^iaxovncatrret '  fia- 
^fiov  iavrott  kuXov  ittptirotomriu'  Kai  iro\Xf|v  wappnotav  c» 
V<0TC(  Tp  t¥  X«*.  Iv  * 

Tairra  vot  ypa^at  eXvc^Mv  cX^civ  irpov  ct  ev  raxei'  cat*  it 
fipaiv¥t»'  iva  ctdqf  iroK  6et  tv  oikm  >cov  ava<rrp€^eviat'  cirit 
cvTiv  tKMXnata  dco»  l^mvrot'  crwkot  tuu  i6pat«»fia  rm  uAit* 

Kai  ofioKoyoufigvtK  MClfo  criv  ro  rffV  ev<re/Sc<aT  fiwrnptov' 
ov  [7]  t<pav€puiri  ev  ffapKt'  t6tKaittyev  iTTi'  w^^n  ayytKott' 
tKnpvx^fl  €¥  t^9t¥'  eiriflrTflw^ii  tv  Kotrft^'  avflXq/i^if  cv 

II.  /»  /As  Printed  Bibles 1.  In  these  the  numerical 

notation  is  generally  attributed  to  Robert  Stephen, 
or  Stephens  {Etiemte},  The  origin  is,  notwith- 
standing, involved  in  obscnrity.  Even  those  who  at- 
tribute the  invention  to  Stephens  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  date.  **  We  are  assured,**  observes  Calmet  {Pre/, 
to  fhe  Bible),  **that  it  is  Robert  Stephens  who,  in  his 
edition  of  1545,  divided  the  text  by  verses,  numbered 
BB  at  present.'*  This  division  passed  from  the  Latins 
to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  **  Robert  Stephens,**  says 
Du  Pin  {Proleg,), "was  the  first  who  followed  the  Ma- 
sorites in  his  edition  of  t  he  Vulgate  in  1545.**  "  Verses,** 
says  Simon  (//fV.  Critique),  and  after  him  Jahn  (/r- 
tro€L), "  were  first  introduced  into  the  Vulgate  and  mark- 
ed with  figures  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1548.**  Morinus 
{Exerdi,  Bibl.),  who  is  followed  by  Prideaux  (ComieO' 
lion),  attributes  the  verses  to  Vatabl us,  without  naming 
a  date,  while  Chevillier  (ffist,de  rimprimerie)  and  Mait* 
taire  {Hiatoria  Stephanorum)  assert  that  Stephens  di- 
vided the  chapters  into  verses,  placing  a  figure  at  each 
verse,  in  the  New  Test,  in  1551,  and  in  the  Old  in  1557. 
Chevillier  adds  that  James  Faber  of  Estaples  had  intro- 
duced the  practice  in  his  edition  of  the  Puilms  printed 
in  1509  by  Henry,  father  of  Robert  Stephens;  and  he 
is  followed  by  Reiiouard  {Annates  des  Etienne  [Paris, 
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1843]),  in  snppofting  that  Stephens  took  his  idea  from 
t))ia  very  work.  But,  not  to  multiply  instances,  Home 
{l7ttrod,  voL  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii,  s.  iii,  §  I)  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  introduction:  *'Kabbi  Mordecai 
Nathan  .  .  .  undertook  a  similar  concordance  [to  that 
of  Hugo]  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  but,  instead  of 
adopting  the  mai^nal  letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every 
fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus^  K  1,  n  5,  etc. ; 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal*s  divisions  into  chap- 
ters. .  .  .  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  made  by  Atbias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam  [1661], 
.  .  .  with  the  ^ures  common  in  use,  except  those  which 
had  previously  been  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear 
in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu< 
merals,  and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding 
figures,  ail  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages 
have  since  been  marked."  "  The  verses  into  which  the 
New  Test,  is  now  divided  are  much  more  modern  [than 
the  trrixoi],  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for 
the  Old  Tentaroent  by  rabbi  Nathan  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Kobert  Stephens  was  the  first  inventor."  In  an- 
other place  (§  2),  Home  has  observed  that  the  Masorites 
were  the  inventors  of  verses,  but  without  intimating 
that  they  are  the  same  with  those  now  in  use.  Doubts 
were  entertained  on  this  subject  so  early  as  the  16th  ! 
century.  "  Who  first,"  observes  Elias  Levita,  *' divided  ; 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestJiments  into  arixoii 
There  are  even  some  who  entertain  doubts  respecting  a 
matter  but  recently  come  into  use,  viz.,  who  the  person 
was  who  introduced  the  division  of  verses  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Bibles."  Serrarius  {PntUg.)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  the  circumstance :  *^  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  it  is  far  from  certain  who  first  restored  the  in- 
termitted division  into  verses.  Henry  Stephens,  indeed, 
having  once  come  to  WUrsburg,  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded me  that  his  father,  Robert,  was  the  inventor  of 
this  distinction  in  the  New  Testament;  and  I  afterwards 
observed  this  same  statement  in  his  preface  to  his  Gy^ttk 
Concordance^  with  the  addition  that  it  was  on  his  way 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  that  he  made  the  division,  a  great 
part  of  it  while  riding  on  horseback"  {intfr  fquiiandum), 
**  This  may,  after  all,  be  an  empty  boast;  but  supposing 
it  tme,  as  Catholics  have  used  the  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodoiion,  who  were  apostates  or  her- 
etics, so  may  we  use  this  division  of  Robert  Stephens ;" 
and,  not  able  to  conceal  his  mortification  that  the  honor 
should  belong  to  a  Protestant^  he  significantly  observes 
that  Seneca  had  found  the  best  scribes  (notatit)  among 
the  vilest  slaves.  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Concordtmcej  thus  expatiates  on  his  father's  invention : 
"  As  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  alreadv  been 

* 

divided  into  the  sections  (tmtmata)  which  we  call  chap- 
ters, he  himself  subdivided  them  into  those  smaller  sec- 
tions, called  by  an  appellation  more  approved  of  by  oth- 
ers than  by  himself,  r^Mc/f«.  He  would  have  preferred 
calling  them  by  the  Greek  tmematw^  or  the  Latin  secti- 
unculce ;  for  he  perceived  that  the  ancient  name  of  these 
sections  was  now  restricted  to  another  use.  He  accom- 
plished this  division  of  each  chapter  on  his  journey 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  inter  equi- 
tandum,  A  short  time  before,  while  he  thought  on  the 
matter,  every  one  pronounced  him  mad,  for  wasting  his 
time  and  labor  on  an  unprofitable  affiiir  which  would 
gain  him  more  derision  than  honor;  but  lo !  in  spite  of 
all  their  predictions,  the  invention  no  sooner  saw  the 
light  than  it  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  ob- 
tained such  authority  that  all  other  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  Latin,(>erman,and  other  vernacular 
tongues,  which  did  not  adopt  it,  were  rejected  as  unau- 
thorized." Henry  Stephens  had  already  stated  the  same 
fact,  in  the  dedication  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  prefixed  to 
his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1576).  We 
now  proceed  to  Stephens's  own  statements. 

Upon  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  embracing 
Calvinism  in  1551,  in  which  year  he  took  refuge  in  Ge- 


neva, he  published  his  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, containing  also  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Erasmus,  wtth  the  date  in  the  title  mdlxi,  an 
evident  error  for  mdli.  The  x  has  been,  in  conse- 
quence, erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies.  In  the  preface 
he  observes,  *'As  to  our  having  numbered  this  work 
with  certain  versicles,  as  they  call  them,  we  have  herein 
followed  the  most  ancient  (vreek  «tu\  Latin  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  imitated  them  the 
more  willingly  that  each  tranolauon  may  be  mad  '  the 
more  readily  to  correspond  with  the  oppuoite  Greek." 
Bishop  Marsh  (notes  to  Micbaelb),  and  afier  him  Home 
(ut  sup.%  asserts  that  "  Beza  split  the  Greek  text  into 
the  verses  invented  by  Robert  Stephens ;"  but  the  iMshop 
is  evidently  mistaken,  as  Stephens's  fourth  edition  is 
divided  into  these  breaks  as  well  as  Beza's  (see  fac- 
simile in  Christian  Remembrancer,  ut  sup.).  Each  veree 
commences  the  line  with  a  capital,  the  figures  being 
placed  between  the  columns. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  ful- 
lowed  in  1555  by  the  seventh  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
8vo,  containing  the  whole  Bible,  having  the  present 
verses  marked  throughout  with  numerals,  and  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  reader :  **  Here  is  an  edition  f>f 
the  Latin  Vulgate  in  which  each  chapter  is  divided 
into  verses,  according  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  venies, 
with  numerals  prefixed,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  verse  which  has  been  added  in  our  new  and  com- 
plete Concordance,  after  the  marginal  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  that  you  ma^"  be  relieved  from  the  labor  of 
searching  for  what  these  figures  will  point  out  to  yoa 
as  with  the  finger."  The  title-page  bears  Stephens's 
olive;  and  the  name  of  the  printer,  Conrad  Badius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Stephens,  with  the  date,  8  idihut  Apriii*, 
1555,  shows  where  and  when  it  was  printed.  It  was 
the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  printed  by  Stephens 
since  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  text  b  contin- 
uous, the  verses  being  separated  by  a  ^[,  with  the  fif;- 
nres  in  the  body  of  the  text.  The  next  edition  of  the 
Bible  by  Stephens  is  that  of  1556-57,  in  3  vols.  foL,  con- 
taining the  Vulgate,  the  version  of  Pagninns,  and  Beza'i 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Test,,  now  first  published. 
The  notes  are  those  commonly  ascribed  to  Vatablus, 
with  those  of  Claude  Badwell  in  the  Apochr^-phal  books. 
The  text  is  broken  up  into  diviMons,  and  there  is  a  no- 
tice to  the  reader  apprising  him  that  this  edition  con- 
tains the  text  divided  into  verses,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
copies. 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  Stephens's  Latin  and  French 
New  Test.,  published  at  Geneva  in  1552,  which  is  aim 
thus  divided,  but  which  we  have  never  seen  cited,  he 
observes:  **Et  a  fin  de  plus  aiaement  pouoir  faire  la 
dicte  collation  et  con  front  ement,  avons  disringue  tout 
iceluy  Nouveau  Testament  comme  par  vers,  a  la  fa^ 
et  maniere  que  tout  le  Vieil  a  este  escript  et  distingu^, 
soit  par  Moyse  et  lea  propbetes  compositeurB  et  au- 
theurs,  ou  par  scavans  Hebrieux  succedans,  pour  la  con- 
8er\'ation  des  dictes  Escriptures,  snyuans  aossi  en  ce  en 
partie  la  maniere  de  ceux  qui  ont  escript  les  premieres 
exemplaires  Grecs,  et  les  vieulx  eacripta  de  la  vielle  tni- 
lation  Latine  du  diet  Testament,  qui  de  chasque  sen* 
tence,  ou  chasque  moiti^  de  sentence,  voire  de  toutfs 
les  parties  d*uue  sentence  en  faisoyent  comne  dee  ver- 
sets.  Et  en  la  fin  de  chasque  livre  mettoyent  le  nom- 
bre  d'iceulx  versets:  possible  a  fin  que  par  ee  moyen 
on  n'en  peust  rien  oeter,  car  on  I'eust  apperoeu  en  rt- 
trouvant  le  contenu  da  rnimbre  dea  diets  verKt>.*' 
Stephens  adds  that  he  has  also  given  reference*  to  the 
verses  in  indexes  and  concordances,  not  omitting  the 
letters  {lettrines)  by  which  the  chapters  had  been  tli- 
vided  by  his  predecessors  into  four  or  seven  pans,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  for  the  purpose  of  a  cooconl- 
ance.  He  makes  reference  to  the  chapters  and  vent* 
in  his  Harmonia  EvangelicOy  taken  from  the  work  tif 
Leo  Judah,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  hia  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  (1561). 

Henry  Stephens,  io  his  preface  to  hia  Ctmeofdanet, 
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States  that  it  was  this  division  which  first  suggested  to 
his  father's  fertile  mind  the  idea  of  a  Greek  and  Latin 
ooQCordance  to  the  New  Testl,  in  imitation  of  his  Latin 
concordance,  Concordttntia  BibL  utriusque  Testamenti 
(rii  CaL  Feb.  1555,  fol.) ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says 
that  he  has  followed  the  Hebrew  mode  of  numbering 
the  verses.  In  the  title-page  he  makes  an  appeal  to 
bis  brother  printers  not  to  "  thrust  their  sickle  into  his 
har%-est,"  not  that  he  "feared  such  plagiary  from  well- 
educated  printers,  but  from  the  common  herd  of  illiter- 
ate publisheTS,  whom  he  considered  as  no  better  than 
highway  robbers,  no  more  capable  of  Christian  integ- 
rity than  so  many  African  pirates."  "  Whether  his  ap- 
prehensions were  well  founded,"  continues  his  son,  *'  let 
the  experience  of  others  telL"  Owing  to  Stephens's 
death,  in  1559,  his  Concordance  was  published  by  Hen- 
ry Stephens  in  1594. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  trtie  that  Stephens,  as  has 
commonly  been  believed,  was  the  first  who  either  fol- 
lowed the  Masorites,  or  divided  the  chapters  into  verses, 
or  attached  figures  to  each  verse.  This  had  been  done, 
not  only,  in  regard  to  the  Psalms,  by  James  Le  Ffevre, 
in  his  Psaiterium  Quincupiex  in  1509,  but  throughout 
the  tehole  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  in  1528.  The 
PaaUerium  was  beautifully  printed  by  Henry,  father  of 
Robert  Stephens,  each  verse  commeucing  the  line  with 
a  red  letter,  and  a  number  prefixed ;  and  we  may  here 
observe  that  the  book  of  Psalms  was  the  first  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  to  which  numbers  were  attached  by 
designating  each  separate  psalm  by  its  number.  Some 
ascribe  this  numeration  to  the  Septuagint;  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, first  referred  to  by  St.  Hilary  (Prtef.),  and  is  found 
in  the  mannscripta  of  the  Sept.  Whether  they  were 
BO  numbered  at  the  Christian  esra  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. In  Acta  xiii,  83,  the  second  psalm  is  cited  by  its 
number,  but  in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  the  read- 
ing here  is  the  Jir§t  psalm.  In  ver.  85  'Mn  another"  is 
said  without  reference  to  its  number;  and  Kuin5l  is 
of  opinion  that  the  true  reading  in  ver.  83  is  simply  iv 
^aXfitp^ "  in  a  psalm." 

In  the  year  1528  the  Dominican  Sanctes  Pagninus 
of  Lncca  publbhed  at  Lyons,  in  quarto,  his  accurate 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Latin  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  This  edition  is  divided  throughout  into 
verses  marked  with  Arabic  numerals  in  the  margin,  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.  The  text  runs  on  con- 
tinuously, except  in  the  Psalms,  where  each  verse  com- 
mences the  line.  There  was  a  second  edition,  more 
beautifully  executed,  but  without  the  figures  and  divi- 
sions, published  at  Cologne  in  1541.  The  versicular  di- 
visions in  the  Old  Test,  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  now  hi  use — viz.  the  Masoretic  Each  verse  is 
separated  by  a  peculiar  mark  (O). 

Masch  {BiUioth,  Sac.)j  in  reference  to  Stephens's 
statement  that  he  had  followed  the  oldest  Greek  man- 
uscripts, says  that  this  assertion  was  made  by  Stephens 
to  conciliate  those  who  were  taking  all  methods  of 
blackening  him,  whereas  the  ancient  divisions  were 
quite  different.  The  reader  will  judge  from  Stephens's 
preface  to  his  French  translation  above  cited  whether 
this  assertion  is  borne  out,  Stephens  there  asserts  that 
the  authors  of  the  ancient  (stichometrical)  division 
reckoned  by  whole  books,  and  he  only  professes  to  imi- 
tate them  in  part,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  copies;  which 
he  did  by  making  a  versicular  division  of  each  chapter, 
and  prefixing  a  figure  to  each  verse  (as  in  Nathan's 
Concordance),  instead  of  adding  the  amount  at  the  end 
of  each  book.  Hug  oliserves  that  it  is  really  true  that 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Test,  are  sometimes 
divided  into  snuiller  sections,  which  have  some  analog}* 
to  our  versea,  instancing  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and 
others. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  that  Stephens  follows  Piagninus.  In  Matthew's 
gospel,  Pagninus  has  577  verses  and  Stephens  1071. 
The  number  of  verses  in  each  chapter  in  Stephens  is 
often  double,  frequently  treble,  that  in  Pagniuus.    In 


John  v,  for  instance,  Pagninus  has  7  and  Stephens  22 
verses.  In  the  deutero-canonical  books,  into  which  no 
Masoretic  distinction  had  found  its  way,  Stephens  has 
also  a  different  division;  thus  in  Tobit  he  has  292 
verses,  while  Pagninus  has  but  76 ;  and  the  same  pro- 
portion prevails  throughout  the  other  books,  only  Pag- 
ninus has  not  the  third  and  fourth  b(N>ks  of  Esdras,  tbe 
prayer  of  Manaases,  nor  the  addenda  to  Daniel. 

The  next  edition  containing  this  division  into  verses 
is  Stephens's  eighth  and  last  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
1556-57,  8  vols.  fol.  This  is  one  of  the  editions  called 
Vatablus's  Bibles,  of  which  there  are  three,  viz.  Ste- 
phens's nonpareil  (1545),  his  eighth  edition  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  and  the  triglot  edition  published 
at  Heidelberg  in  1599.  It  is  the  Bible  which  Morinus 
{ExerciL  Bibl,),  Prideaux  (^Conned,  vol.  i),  and  so  many 
others  conceived  to  have  been  the  first  containing  the 
division  of  verses.  Prideaux  obeer\'es  that  Vatablus 
aoon  a/ter  published  a  Latin  Bible  after  this  pattern, 
viz.  that  of  rabbi  Nathan  (1450),  with  the  chapters  di- 
vided into  verses.  **  Soon"  after,  however,  meant  about 
a  century;  Vatablus  died  March  16,  1547.  It  is  evi- 
dent also,  from  Prideaux's  note,  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  Vatablus's  Bible  was  no  other  than  Stephens's 
eighth  edition. 

There  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalter  publish- 
ed in  1555  by  Robert  Stephens  containing  the  Latin 
of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Pagninus,  the  numerals  attach- 
ed to  each  verse  being  placed  in  the  centre  column  be- 
tween perpendicular  rubricated  lines.  It  is  entitled 
Liber  Ptalmorum  Damdia,  Tralatio  Dvpiese,  Vetu$  et 
Nova,  Hmc  Potterior  Sanctis  Pagnwd,  partim  ah  ipso 
Pagnino  Recognita  partim  et  Francisco  Vatablo,  in  Prcs^ 
kdionibus  Emendaia  et  Exposita.  The  title  bears  the 
date  MDLV.,  but  in  the  colophon  is  the  subscription 
"  Imprimebat  Rob.  Stephanus,  in  sua  oificina.  Anno 
MDLVII,  CaL  Jan." 

The  form  of  printing  the  Bible  in  verses,  with  nu- 
merals, now  became  established.  It  appeared  in  1556 
in  Hamelin's  French  version.  It  found  its  way  the 
next  year  into  the  Geneva  New  Test.  (English),  print- 
ed by  Conrad  Badius,  of  which  a  beautiful  fac-simile 
has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bagster.  It  was 
adopted,  by  marking  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew 
numeral,  into  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  printed  that 
same  year  (1557)  at  Sabionetta.  In  1559  Hentenius 
introduced  Stephens's  division  and  figures  into  his  cor- 
rect Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulg.,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Plantin  in  1569-72,  and  passed  into  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  (1569). 

The  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1590)  having 
adopted  this  division,  it  was  continued  in  the  Clemen- 
tine (1592),  and  has  ever  since  been  used  in  all  editions 
and  translations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hen- 
tenius, however,  having  printed  the  text  continuously, 
with  the  figures  in  the  margin,  and  a  mark  (thus,  9  ) 
at  the  commencement  of  each  verse,  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  Clementine  and  Sixtine  editions,  in  which 
the  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  capitals  being 
used  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  period,  while  the 
Protestant  Bibles  of  Basle  and  Geneva  commence  the 
verse  with  the  line  and  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the 
Roman  editions  the  only  exceptions  are  the  metrical 
books  of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  tenth 
chapter. 

This  division  appeared  in  the  Geneva  (English)  Bi- 
ble in  1660  and  1562,  the  Bishops'  Bible  in  1568,  and 
passed  into  the  Authorize<l  Vendon  in  1611.  Some  of 
tbe  Protestant  editions  followed  the  Roman  in  adopting 
a  continued  text,  of  which  it  will  be  suflScient  to  name 
the  beautiful  Zurich  ettition  of  Osiander,  in  which  each 
verse  is  distinguished  by  an  obelus  in  the  body  of  the 
text;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  practice  has 
not  been  generally  continued  either  in  Ptotestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  Bibles.  We  may  add  that  Pagninus, 
Stephens,  Frellon,  and  the  Roman  editions,  all  slightly 
vary  among  each  other,  both  in  the  divisions  and  the 
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t»laieing  of  the  figures.  Nor  do  the  chapten^  owing  to 
a  diversity  la  the  manuscriptR,  invariably  coincide,  as 
the  verslcular  divisiona  of  the  Pitalins  in  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  are  not  always  the  same  with  the  Hebrew ;  Ste- 
phens's figures  sometimes  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  verse 
tn  the  Roman  editions. 

The  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept  (1587  and  1589)  was 
printed  without  any  division  or  figures;  and  the  pres- 
ent notation  first  appeared  in  Plantin*s  edition  of  the 
deutero-canonical  books  (Antwerp,  1584),  from  Tobit  iv, 
24  (the  commencement  to  iv,  28  being  marked  by  dec- 
ailes).  The  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1597)  has  the 
present  numeration  throughout  but  without  any  notice 
of  the  fact  by  the  editors.  The  numbers  are  placed  in 
the  margin,  but  each  verse  commences  with  a  capital, 
while  in  Planttn  they  are  separated  by  spaces  only. 

2.  ^laving  now  succeeded  in  detecting  the  errors  of 
former  writers,  we  are  arrived  at  the  more  diflScult  task 
of  eliciting  the  truth  out  of  so  many  contradictory 
statements.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  however,  to 
do  more  than  oflTer  the  following  view  as  the  result 
of  our  inquiries. 

Rabbi  Nathan  having  in  his  Conoordanoe  (in  1450) 
commenced  the  practice  of  referring  to  a  versicular  di- 
vision of  each  of  the  Latin  chapters  by  the  number  of 
each  Masoretic  verse  in  the  chapter,  Arabic  figures 
were,  after  the  example  of  Le  F^vre's  edition  of  the 
Psalms,  affixed  to  each  verse  by  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
Bible  in  1528.  Pagninus  introduced  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar division  into  the  New  Test,  and  Apocryphal  books. 
His  system  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  in  the 
New  Test,  in  1551,  and  in  the  whole  Bible  in  1555, 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  except  in  the  deuteroHsa- 
uonical  books  and  the  New  Test.,  wherein  he  introduced 
a  different  division.  This  division  was  partly  founded 
on  the  practice  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  was  partly 
his  own.  But,  as  his  object  was  to  adapt  his  division 
to  his  ConoordcMce  without  any  reference  to  the  sense, 
he  unfortunately  introduced  a  much  worpe  division  than 
be  found  in  any  of  his  models  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  bis  **  wild  and  indigested**  system  of  breaking  up 
the  text  into  what  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
and  to  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  as  so  many  detached 
sentences  (Michaelis,  Introd,)  has  had  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  given  rise 
to  some  heresies  (see  Pref»  to  Bishop  Lloyd^$  Greek 
Test,),  Blichaelis  supposes  that  the  phrase  "  inter  equi- 
tandum**  does  not  mean  that  Stephens  accomplished  his 
usk  while  actually  riding  on  horseback,  but  that  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  his  journey  he  amused  himself  by 
doing  it  at  his  inn.  If  his  division  was  a  mere  modi- 
ficAtion  of  that  of  Pagninus  (see  *'  Bible"  in  Taylor^s  ed. 
of  Calmet's  Diet,),  it  might  easily  have  been  done  ^  in- 
ter equitandum;'*  a  phrase  which,  however  we  under- 
stand it,  not  inaptly  represents  the  post-haste  expedi- 
tion with  which  his  work  was  executed*  Whether  Pag- 
ninus himself  adopted  his  division  in  the  New  Test, 
from  manuscripts,  or  what  his  design  was  in  introduc- 
ing it,  must  be  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  we 
cannot  now  enter  upon.  Stephens,  it  is  true,  never  once 
refers  to  Pagninus's  system ;  but  we  could  hardly  sup- 
pose that  he  was  unacc^uainted  with  it,  even  had  we  no 
evidence  to  this  eflfect.  The  evidence,  however,  does 
exist,  for  we  find  that  Stefthens  in  1556  had  in  his  po«- 
aession  two  copies  of  Paguinus's  Bible.  The  preface  to 
bis  edition  of  1557  contains  the  following  words :  "  In 
exteriori  autem  parte  interpretationem  Sanctis  Pagni- 
ni  (quam  potissimum,  ut  maxime  fidam,omnes  uno  ore 
laudant),  crassioribus  litteris  excusam  damns}  sed  hano 
qiiidem  certe  multis  pariibus  ea  quam  in  alils  edltioni- 
biis  babes,  meliorem.  Nacti  enim  tumus  duo  ex  prima 
Wiut  edkione  exemplaria,  in  quibus  non  solum  t3rpo- 
graphica  errata  non  paiica,  ncc  levia,  roanu  propria  ipse 
author  oorrexerat,  sed  midtos  etiam  locos  diligentius  et 
accuratius  quam  antea  examinatos,  recognoverat.** 

Croius  (^Oluervai,)  states  that  he  had  seen  very  an- 
cient Latin  MSS,  containing  Stephana's  division,  with 


the  first  letter  of  each  verse  rubricated,  but  be  does  not 
designate  his  MSS.  We  believe  this  was  a  biassed  as- 
sertion. There  are  Latin  MSS.  with  periods  so  marked, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  with  Stephens^s  vcnes. 
There  is  in.  the  British  Museum  also  a  MS.  of  part  of 
the  Sept.  (Harl.  5021),  dated  in  1647,  which  is  venkii- 
lated  throughout,  and  marked  with  figum,  but  the 
verses  are  much  longer  than  those  of  Stephen^s.  Latin 
MSS.  are  found  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Greek,  one  of  which  is  the  Cod,  Bezoj  which  was  col- 
lated by  Stephens  for  his  edition  of  1550.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence's book  of  Enoch  is  divided  into  venesi,  with  num- 
bers attached;  as  well  as  into  chapters  called  kefeL  Dr. 
Laurence  says  that  these  divisions  into  verses  are  aihi- 
traiT,  and  vary  in  the  different  Ethiopic  MSS.  of  Enoch. 
The  numbers,  we  presume,  were  added  by  the  translator. 
By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bandinel,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  we  learn  that  that  library  possesses  an  Ethio- 
pic MS.  of  the  New  Test,  divided  into  eectioiis  and 
paragraphs  entirely  different  from  ours,  not  numbered, 
but  separated  by  a  peculiar  mark.  The  verses  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Templars  [see  GospBLa,  Spuiuou»],  in- 
stead of  spaces  or  figures,  are  separated  by  a  borixontal 
line  [— ]  (Philo,  Cod,  Apoc), 

The  MS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Test  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (No.  7157),  written  at  Bethkuko,  A.D.  768  (see 
Wright,  SeUer^  p.  651,  note),  contains  a  numerical  di- 
vision in  the  Gospels,  with  the  numbers  in  rubric  insert- 
ed by  a  coeval  hand  into  the  body  of  the  text.  At- 
tached to  each  unmber  is  another  in  green,  referring  to 
a  canon  of  parallel  passages  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Euse- 
bius,  but  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  sections, 
which  are  called  versiatli  in  the  Catalogue^  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  verses,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Ammonian,  Matthew  containing  426,  Mark  290,  Luke 
402,  and  John  271.  There  is  a  complete  capitulation 
also  throughout  all  the  books,  the  chapters  being  sepa- 
rated in  the  text  by  a  peculiar  ornament,  with  the  num- 
ber in  the  margin :  of  these  chapters  Matthew  has  22, 
Mark  13,  Luke  22,  John  20,  Acts  25;  of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  James  1  and  [i]  John  6,  and  the  Pauline  have 
54.  After  the  first  Gospel  there  is  a  double  number,  by 
which  the  former  are  recapitulated,  and  a  treble  Dtun* 
ber  from  the  Acts  to  the  end. 

The  numerical  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses 
were  first  adapted  to  liturgical  use  in  the  Anglican 
Church— the  chapters  in  Edward  YPs  first  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1549),  and  the  verses  in  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  (1687),  whence  they  were  adopted  into  the  last 
revision  (1662).->Ritto.     See  Biblk. 

VERSE,  in  poetry^  is  a  line  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  metrical  syllables ;  also  a  separate  division 
of  a  hymn  or  anthem,  sung  in  divine  service.    See  Vek- 

8ICLK. 

Vers6,  NofeL  Aubkrt,  8ieur  de,  a  French  oontro- 
versiallst,  was  born  at  Mans  about  1650.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
to  theology.  Having  entertained  doubts  as  to  the 
Trinity,  he  abjured  Roman  Catholicism,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  persecuted,  and  escaped  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and 
began  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  this  proving  an  in- 
sufficient support,  he  engaged  in  literary  labors.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1714.  For  a  list  of  his  numerous 
writings,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  doctrinal  and  histdri- 
cal  and  personal  character,  see  Hoefcr,  Nouc,  Biog,  6V- 
%iiraUt  s.  v. 

Versicle  is  a  brief  and  terse  exclamation,  oommon- 
ly  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  witli  a  correspond- 
ing response,  which  is  used  in  various  services  of  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  Church  of  England;  also  a 
short  antiphon  sung  towards  the  altar;  also  the  prayer 
or  aoclamation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Houfs. 

Versions  op  thk  Biblr,  a  general  name  for  tran»> 
lations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  other  laoguagva  than 
the  original. 
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I.  Or^m. — ^After  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  tpoken, 
And  had  beoonoe  a  dead  language  in  the  2d  century  be- 
fore CbriAty  and  still  more  after  the  spread  of  Christiani- 
ty, translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  pre- 
vailing languages  of  the  age  became  a  thing  of  necessity, 
both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  in  Palestine  and  in  oth- 
er countries.  Accordingly,  almoAt  every  language  then 
current  received  at  least  one  version,  which  became  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  was  used  instead  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  In  this  way  there  arose,  almost 
contemporaneously,  the  Alexandrine  vcniion  for  the 
tirecian  and  Egyptian  Jews,  and  the  earliest  Chaldee 
versions  for  those  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  Babylo- 
nia. After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Chris- 
tians adoptoci  at  first  the  Sept ;  but  in  the  2d  century 
there  appeared  three  or  four  other  Greek  versions  from 
the  bands  of  Jewish  and  Christian  translators,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  supersede  the  Sept.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  succeed,  and  these  works  are  now 
mostly  lost.  About  the  same  time,  the  Syrian  Christians 
made  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  Christians  pro- 
cured a  Latin  venjion  of  the  Sept,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  4th  century  gave  place  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  present  Vulgate.  After  the  wide  extension  of  the 
Arabic  language  in  the  7th  century,  both  Jews  and 
Christians  began  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic 
alMO — the  JewH  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  the 
Christians  from  the  Sept  Indeed,  this  latter  is  the 
case  with  all  translations  of  the  Old  Test  made  by  the 
Christians  into  the  Oriental  languages. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Test,  there  did  not  for  a  long 
time  exist  any  occasion  for  a  translation,  as  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  it  was  written,  was  universally  prev- 
alent in  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  In  certain  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  however,  the  Latin  soon  came  into  com- 
mon use,  especially  in  North  Africa,  and  hence  the  old 
Italic  and  afterwards  the  Vulg.  arose.  Still  earlier  a 
Syriac  version  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
Christians,  to  whom  that  language  was  veruacular. 
See  Peshito. 

IL  Literary  Character, — The  versions  of  the  Script- 
ures are  usually  divided  into  the  vmnediate,  or  those 
made  directly  from  the  original  text  ^Q^  Ibe  medialey 
or  those  made  from  other  versions.  The  latter  are  also 
sometimes  called  daughter*  of  the  former.  It  is  only 
th<«e  of  the  first  species  which  have  any  hermeneutical 
value ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  can  only  ser\'e  for  aid  in 
the  verbal  criticism  of  the  versions  fVom  which  thev 
have  flowed,  and  are  indeed  of  no  special  importance 
even  here,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sept.,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  so  much  corrupted. 

The  ancient  translators  possessed  neither  grammati- 
cal nor  lexicographical  helps,  and  followed,  therefore, 
everywhere  exegetical  tradition.  As  their  object,  too, 
was  always  a  practical,  rather  than  a  learned  or  scientific 
one,  they  are  often  apt  to  fail  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
exactness,  and  sometimes  also  they  interweave  their 
own  views  and  impressions  in  their  versions.  This  last 
circumstance  renders  these  versions  less  available  as 
reRpects  ex^csis,  but  makes  them  so  much  the  more 
important  as  historical  documents  in  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  age  and  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong. 
See  Criticism. 

HL  C/luam^oafioa.— In  this  C^chptBdia  (Including 
the  Supplement)  the  reader  will  find  a  concise  account 
cif  all  the  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  under  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  various  languages.  In  general  all  the  tongues  of 
this  **  babbling  earth'*  may  be  arranged  as  follows ) 

A.  MontmyttaMo  JjanguoffUk^Thene  are  reflsrnble,  );eo< 
STapbicsily  and  philolngically,  to  three  yrrand  divisions, 
vis.:  1.  LangnAKMof  Onliia:  8.  Lnn^nnpres  of  theTrnn»- 
gnngetlc  peninsula  or  of  the  IndtViCniueee ;  8,  Languages 
of  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas, 

B.  Shsmitie  Languanea,  comprising:  1.  Samaritan,  orlg- 
ia-iliy  Ideotlcal  with  Hebrew ;  8.  Ancient  Syriiic  nnd  Oial- 
dee,  which,  however,  havQ  their  representntive  in  modern 


Syrinc :  8.  Pehlvi,  the  ancient  tongne  of  Media,  a  com- 
pouud  pn>bablv  of  Chaldee  aud  Syriac  with  Zend;  4.  Va- 
rioni*  Arabic  dialects;  Hlmyuritlc,  the  ptircot  of  Bkhklli ; 
5.  Ghees,  or  Ethiopic,  now  superseded  by  lu  modern  dia- 
lects, Ttgr^  and  Amharlc. 

C.  inoo-lsluropmn,  wlih  different  brauches:  1.  Medo- 
Pensian,  including  the  Persinu,  Pushtoo,  Beloochee,  Kur- 
dish, Ossiiioian,  aud  Armenian ;  8.  Bauecrit,  subdivided 
into  (a)  lauguages  of  Siinscritlc  origin,  ns  Uiiidnwee, 
Bengalee,  Assamese,  Uriyti.  Nepalese,  Palpa,  Kuraaou 
snd  Garishal,  Cnshmerliin,  Dogura  or  Jnmboo,  Paiijnbee, 
Monltan  or  Oooh,  Sindhee,  Cutcheo  and  OtUernttee,  Knn- 
koua,  and  Mahratta;  (b)  langruages  of  India  of  nou-Snu- 
scritlo  origin,  as  Taiuul,  Teiluga,  Canarese,  Clugaleee, 
and  Maldiviau :  (e)  rnde  and  unwritteu  Innguases  of  non- 
Sitiiscrltic  origin,  ns  Goudee  or  Goandee*.  8.  ludo-Euro- 
penn  languages  of  Suro}>e,  snbdivlded  iuto  the  tllffereut 
families,  as  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Gnsco-Latiu,  Traco-Illyriau, 
aud  Slnvouic 

D.  l/0rro-7VirtaHan.— To  this  dass  belong  all  the  Inn- 
guasres  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  not  eiiher  Shemiilc 
or  lndo>Earopeau,  Including  the  Fiuulsh  and  Stimoiede 
languages  in  the  North;  the  Qeoridau  and  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Oancasos  region ;  the  Turkish,  Mongolian, 
and  Tungnsinn  families  of  Central  Asia ;  the  Ji4>aue«e, 
Loochootin,  aud  Corean  In  Western  Asia ;  and  the  Euska* 
rian,  or  Basque,  In  Western  Europe. 

S.  Polmetian  iMngiAogta^  Including  two  varieties,  the 
PolyuGsuiu  and  Negrltian. 

F.  Afi-ican  lavguagn^  with  four  varieties :  Coptic,  Ber- 
ber. Nlgro-Hamitic,  and  Nilo-Uamitlc  languages,  with 
their  various  dialects. 

O.  American  Ltttignagca^  with  nimieruiis  groups  or  fami- 
lies. 

'  A  difVbrent  classification  is  adopted  by  A.  H.  Sayce, 
in  his  Intmdttction  to  the  Science  o/ Languages  (Loud. 
1880),  ii,  83  sq.,  following  the  results  of  Friedrich  MUl- 
ler,  in  his  Grundi-iaa  der  Sprachwitsenschaft  (Vienna, 
1876).  The  following  passage  fntm  Sayoe's  work  (Joe, 
at,  p.  82)  will  be  of  interest:  ^*The  t€»t  of  linguistic 
kinship  is  agreement  in  structure,  grammar,  and  roots. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  languages  at  present  spoken  in 
the  world  probably  fall,  as  Prof.  Friedrich  MtUler  ob» 
serves,  into  *  about  one  hundred  different  families,'  be- 
tween which  science  can  discover  no  connection  or  re- 
lationship. When  we  consider  how  many  languages 
have  perished  since  man  first  appeared  on  the  globe,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  the  numberless  essays  and  types 
of  speech  which  have  gone  to  form  the  langtiage-world 
of  the  present  day.  Language  is  the  reflection  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  primitive  languages  of  the  earth  were  as 
infinitely  numerous  as  the  communities  that  produced 
them. ...  So  far  as  the  available  data  allow,  the  exist- 
ing languages  of  the  world  may  be  classified  as  follows** 
(referring  to  the  seventy-six  heads  adopted), "  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  our  informa- 
tion is  scanty  and  doubtful,  and  languages  here  grouped 
under  a  single  head  may  hereafter  turn  out  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  unrelated.**    See  Tonouks,  Confusion  op. 

IV.  History  of  Modem  Eforts,^At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  there  existed  a  number  of  ver- 
sions, whioh  formed  a  stock  for  the  newly  established 
Bible  societies  to  commence  upon.  There  were  trans- 
lations into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Eufx>pe,  into  a 
few  spoken  In  the  adjacent  paru  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  four  only  of  countries  lying  beyond.  Some  of 
these  old  versions  were  not  adopted ;  others  were  print- 
ed fbr  use  until  something  better  could  be  provided~fur 
it  is  better  to  give  a  starving  man  stale  bread  than  keep 
him  waiting  while  you  are  baking;  and  others,  again, 
have  been  employed  without  material  change  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  some  countries  a  single  version  has 
been  accepted,  as  in  England ;  elsewhere,  as  in  France 
and  Germany,  use  has  been  made  of  more  than  one; 
and  in  oases  where  important  sections  of  the  people 
have  refhaed  one  version,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
most  Bible  societies  to  permit  them  to  purchase  a  ver- 
sion they  would  receive;  provided,  always,  that  it  was 
subsuntially  faithfUl  and  revealed  dearly  the  way  of 
salvation. 

New  translations  have  been  made  since  1804  in  abouk 
two  hundred  and  twenfy-mx  languages.  To  state  how 
many  have  been  due  to  the  labors  of  any  particular 
body  of  missionaries  would  not  be  easy,  inaBmiich  as, 
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in  many  caaea,  various  miasiona  have  been  engaged. 
The  same  difficulty  applies,  in  a  measure,  to  Ihe  work 
of  the  Bible  societies,  two  or  more  having  often  pub- 
lished ill  the  same  language.  StiJl  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  an  approximate  statement.,  though  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  tigures  is  not  guaranteed : 

The  Britiijih  and  Poreifi^n  Bible  Society  has 

publiiihed  or  assisted  to  publish  new  vcr- 

^ion8  in 187  Uncranges. 

The  Aniericnn  Bible  Siicletv 41         »* 

The  NHtioiial  Bible  Society  lu  Scotland. ...    6         ** 

The  Bible  Transiallou  Society 14         " 

The  Society  for   rromotiug  Chrlstlau 

Knowledj^e IT        " 

The  TriiiiiMrlan  Bible  Society 8         " 

The  Netherlinids  Bible  Society 11         " 

Tlie  Bible  societies  of  Gerronny  (viz.  the 

Pmsi^lan  Bible  Society,  4 ;  the  Wurtem- 

l>erg  Bible  Society,  4 ;  and  the  Bremen 

Bible  Society,!) 9         " 

The  Bible  societies  of  Switzerland 9        *' 

The  Bil)le  societies  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

and  Norway C        " 

Many  of  the  above  translations  extend  only  to  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  entire  Bible  has  been  rendered  dur- 
ing the  present  century  into  about JiJ^y-Jive  languagfg^  the 
New  Test,  into  eighty -four,  and  parts  only  into  off/Uy- 
seven.  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  work 
should,  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  be  incomplete ; 
but  no  one  will  wonder  who  realizes  the  prodigious  labor 
involved  in  making  a  translation  of  the  w^hole  Bible. 
The  Burmese  version  of  Judson  occupied  nineteen 
years ;  the  Bengali  of  Dr.  Carey,  at  least  Hfteen  years ; 
the  Tab  it  ian,  twenty  years;  the  Arabic,  sixteen  years; 
the  Turkish  of  Dr.  Scbauffler,  fourteen  years;  the  Man- 
darin OiUoquial  of  the  Old  Test.,  by  Dr.  Schereschewsky, 
fifteen  years;  and,  after  nearly  forty  yearn  of  study  and 
of  missionary  labor.  Dr.  Williamson  and  Dr.  Riggs  com- 
pleted their  Dakota  version  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  them 
estimates  that  he  has  spent  on  an  average  fully  thirty 
minutes  on  each  verse  he  has  translated.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  V  We  can  imagine  the  labor  it  would  cost 
simply  to  transcribe  the  book  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion ;  but  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the  labor 
of  men  like  £Uot  or  Moffat,  who  had  to  note  down 
phonetically  the  words  used  by  the  natives,  mould 
them  by  degrees  into  a  written  language,  and  then  cast 
into  that  rough  mould  the  elevated  spiritual  conceptions 
of  the  Bible!  How  difficult  to  find  the  equivalents  for 
«tr/,  atonement f  righteousness,  in  languages  possessing,  per- 
haps, a  dozen  words  for  murder,  according  as  mother, 
child,  or  other  relative  is  despatched,  but  none  for  grati- 
tude or/orgireness,  because  such  affections  are  unknown ! 
Considering  the  varied  difficulties  of  the  work,  the 
marvel  is  that  so  much  has  been  translated,  and  trans- 
lated Ko  well.  As  language,  especially  the  foreign,  be- 
comes better  known  in  the  course  of  time,  the  necessity 
of  revision  is  felt,  and  by  none  perhaps  so  much  as  by 
the  translator  himself;  and  thus  it  happened  that  many 
versions  wore  revised  at  different  times,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce one  Bible  for  the  converts  and  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
varying  versions.     (B.  P.) 

Versmaiin,  Ernst  Friekrich,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  July  14, 1814,  at  Tonning, 
on  the  Eider.  From  1833  to  1837  he  studied  theology 
at  Kiel  and  Berlin;  in  1840  he  was  made  deacon  at 
Itzehoe,  in  1867  pastor  primarius  and  provost,  in  1868 
member  of  the  Lutheran  consistory  at  Kiel,  and  died 
Aug.  2, 1873.  Vcrsmann  belongs  to  the  most  promi- 
nent theologians  of  Sleswick-Holittein.  Besides  ser- 
mons and  other  ascetical  writings,  he  published  Dcu 
Ijeben  Jesu  in  12  Vortragen  (Itzehoe,  1865).  See  Zach* 
old,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1384.     (  B.  P.) 

Vert,  Claude  dk,  a  French  litnrgtst,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Oct.  4, 1646,  educated  by  the  canons  of  St.  (tene* 
vi^ve  at  Nanterrc,  entered  the  Onler  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  bish{>p  of  Gap.  After  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  was  made  treasurer  to  the  Abbey  of  Clugny,  visitor  of 
the  onler,  and  vicar-general  in  1694.  In  1695  he  ob- 
tained the  priory  of  St.  Peter  at  Abbeville,  and  died 


there  May  1, 1708.  He  made  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  his  particular  study,  and  tried  to  explain  them 
both  literally  and  historically.  For  his  works,  see  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  a.  v. 

Vertabiets.    See  Yaktabkds. 

Vertioordia,  in  Roman  mt'thologr,  is  a  surname 
of  Venus,  the  directrix  of  the  heart,  I'here  was  a  tem- 
ple erected  to  her  when  three  vestal  virgins  had  fall<-n 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  she  might  turn  the  hearts  (if 
women  from  unchastity.  To  dedicate  this  temple  and 
to  erect  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  there  were  aelecicii 
by  lot,  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  virtuous  women, 
ten,  who  then  named  one  of  their  number  (Sulpicia,  wife 
of  Fulvius  Flaccun)  for  the  perfunnance  of  that  duty. 

Vertot,  RbniE  Aubebt  dr,  a  French  historiographer, 
was  born  in  the  Castle  Bennetot,  in  Normandy,  Nov. 
25,  1655.  In  1671  he  j«)ined  the  Capuchins,  but,  un- 
able t4>  carry  out  their  austere  regulations,  he  Joined, 
in  1677,  the  Premonstratensians  at  Val-Seny,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soiaaons.  In  the  same  vear  he  was  called 
to  Fremont  re,  in  the  diocese  of  Laons,  as  professor 
of  philosophy,  but  in  1683  he  went  as  prior  to  Joyen- 
val,  in  1687  to  Croissy,  and  in  1693  as  pastor  to  Fre- 
ville,  to  leave  it  soon  for  Paris,  where  be  intended  to 
pursue  bis  studies.  In  1701  he  was  made  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  and  in 
1715  historiographer  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  died 
June  15, 1785.  He  wrote,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hos- 
piialiers  de  S,  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  appelUs  depuis  les 
ChevaL  de  Rhodes,  et  A  ujourd'hui  les  ChetaL  de  MaUi 
(Paris,  1727,  5  vols.).  Besides,  there  are  a  number  of 
disserutions  published  in  the  3Iemoires  de  FAcademie 
des  Inscriptions  and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  LUeratur,  i,  728 ;  Jocber, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrtet^-Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  Huefer,  A  our.  Bioff. 
Ghurale,a.Y.     (RP.) 

Vertomnus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of 
very  doubtful  significance,  of  whom  nothing  ceruin  U 
known  save  that  in  Rome,  where  the  Tuscan  street  lead» 
to  the  Forum,  his  statue  was  erected ;  and  that  a  fea^t, 
Vertumnalia,  was  held  on  Aug.  27  in  honor  of  him ;  al:«o 
that  Pomona,  the  goddess  of  fruit,  was  thought  to  have 
been  his  wife.  Some  call  him  god  of  the  seasons,  oth- 
ers god  of  trade ;  some  say  he  came  from  the  Tuscans, 
others  from  the  Sabinea. 

Venilam,  Councii^  of  (Concilium  Ventlamiense), 
Yerulam,  or  Verulamium,  was  an  ancient  town  of  Eng- 
land, County  of  Hertford,  the  site  of  which  is  now  (k^- 
cupied  by  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  which  is  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  London.  Two  ecclesiastical  councils  were 
held  here  as  follows : 

I.  (Called  also  Council  of  St.  Albans)  Was  held  A.D. 
429  by  SS.  Germanus  and  Lupus  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  The  authors  of  this  detestable  heresy,  writes 
Constantius,  came  to  the  council  glittering  with  pomp 
and  tine  dresses,  and  surrounded  by  their  partisans.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  assembled;  leave  was  given  to  the  Pelagi- 
ans to  speak  first,  which  they  did,  and  at  much  length: 
after  which  the  venerable  bishops  poured  forth,  in  an- 
swer, the  torrent  of  their  eloquence,  supporting  their 
own  assertions  by  divine  testimonies.  Their  opponents 
testified  by  their  silence  that  they  could  not  withstanti 
them,  and  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  shonr» 
proclaimed  the  victory  of  the  Catholics.  See  Wilktns 
ConciL  i,  3. 

II.  Was  held  A.D.  793,  attended  by  king  Offa,  arch- 
bishop Humbert,  and  a  large  conoourw,  before  whom 
the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  was  discussed, 
and  the  king  recommended  a  journey  to  Kome,  See 
Mansi,  ConciL  xiii,  861 ;  Wilkins,  by  Haddan  and  Stobbs, 
iii,  470. 

Venractor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the 
fields,  who  was  said  to  give  the  fallow  ground  ita  fruit- 
fulness  again. 
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Vttrjr  RaTArand  i>  >  title  given  by  cuaum  to 
cHUin  clergymen  in  prieaU'  onlen  who  have  atuined 
ID  posilkiiu  uf  digniLy.  In  the  Chiircb  of  Englaml  it 
is  usually  reMri'ed  Tor  deans  and  provosts  uf  cathedrals 
■lid  cullegiate  churches.  In  Ihe  Anglo-Kuman  com- 
muniuii  it  to  applied  lo  canons  or  cathedrals,  u>  certain 
duciors  of  divinity,  and  atben. 

Vasalla.  John  he,  ■  celebrated  preacher  and  doc- 
inr  or  thenlugv  at  Erfurt  and  Worms,  often  conruund- 
e.1  with  Jahn'Wessel  <q.v.),wilh  whom  he  held  near- 
ly the  same  wndmenia,  was  coiidemneil  fgr  his  theohig- 
ical  upiiiians  at  Meniz  in  1479,  and  cast  into  prison. 

trial  says  he  adianced  nothing  but  what  might  be  de- 
fendeil.  except  in  regard  u>  the  pn>cessian  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the  Greeks.  See  M«»- 
beim,  Hill,  "flkt  Chanh,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iL 

Veaey,  William,  an  American  Episcopal  ciergy- 
ituni,  was  bum  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  lliTl.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  Collate  in  1693,  and  pursued  his  theo- 
logical Biudie«  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Myles,  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.     L'nder  a  call 

ciiy  of  New  fork,  he  emharkeil  for  Eugland  in  the 
■l>ring  af  1S97  tu  receive  holy  orders,  and  was  onlaineil 
by  Dr.  HenryCompton,biiho'porLundiin,Aiig.lGufthe 
same  year.  He  returned  lo  New  York,  and  was  inducted, 
under  cooimind  of  the  guremor,  iniu  bis  olllcti  by  Rev. 
Hetiriciu  Selyiis  of  New  York,  Hev.  Johannes  Pelros 
of  Kingstuii,  Thomu  Weiihani  and  Kubert  Lurting, 
church -wardens,  in  the  Dutch  Church,  on  Christmu, 
ll>97.  Mr.  SelynsaiidUr.VeKy  (iieaclied  alternately 
ill  this  church— the  one  in  Dutch,  the  other  in  English 
— for  about  three  months.  Mr.  Vewy  was  married  lo  a 
Miss  Reade  early  in  March  following.  Meanwhile  Trin- 
ity Church,  the  edifice  under  construction  f.ir  the  Epis- 
ci'pal  society  of  New  York,  was  approaching  contple- 
li-in,  and  wu  formally  opened  for  public  worship  on 
tSinuiay,  March  13, 1698.     Mr.  Teaey  was  rector  of  this 

In  1712,  or  about  that  lime,  he  was  appointed  commis- 
Hiiy  to  the  bishop  of  Umdun,  which  office  he  also  held 


tire  and  laborious  one,  and  it  geems  that  the  work  of 
Cod  proepend  in  his  hanita,  He  was  largely  aided  in 
his  labi>n  by  schoolmaslen  and  catechiils  provided  for 
hi*  assiMaiice,  and  by  regularly  appointed  assulanls  at 
HilTerent  periods,  vii.  Rev.  Kobert  Jenny,  Rev.  James 
Wetm'>re,  Rer.  Thomas  Colgan,  and  Rev.  Robert  Charl- 
ton. Mr.  Vesey  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  as  well 
IS  industry,  and  saw  the  fruilB  of  his  labm 


pie  ripen 
17*6,  after  a  ministry  of 
same  place.    See  Spragu 
AmuU  njlke  Amci-.Pul- 
pil,  V,  13  sq. 

Vesica  FUcls  (blaJ' 
*r  o/ a  J&A),«nsme  ap- 
plied by  Albeit  Durer  to  a 
piiinted  oval  llgure,  formed 
by  two  equal  circles  cut- 
ting each  other  in  their 
centres,  which  ia  a  very 
common  form  given  lo  the 
nttrtole,  or  gOirj/,  by  which 
the  rapresentaiiunsof  each 
of  iha  lliree  Persons  of 
the  Hilly  Trinity  and  the 
lUeMtil  Virgin  are  sur- 
tuuDded  in  tbe  paintings 


He 
•r  forty-eight  yeara  in  the 


lof  tt 


Hid- 


'■■^lcnPI>clB,BlTCnihr 


die  Ages.   It  has  been  con- 
JFciured  that  it  was  adopi- 
rd  from  the  iileaihat  this  figure  ia  symbol! cat. and  signifi- 
cant of  the  Greek  word  ix^  (>  jEt^)!  which  couiaiiis 
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the  initial  letters  of  the  name  and  dtles  of  the  Sav- 
iour, 'lijooiic  Xpurroc,  6fuii  Tioc.  £urqp.  This  form, 
however,  to  by  no  means  always  given  to  the  aureole, 
and  the  idea  of  any  peculiar  symbolical  meaning  being 
attached  to  it  ■ppears  to  have  been  adopted  almost  ex- 
times  found  in  panels  and  other  irchitectural  features, 

those  of  bishops  and  monastic  CHtabUsbmeiils.— Parker, 
IJbia.nfArchiUcl.t.v. 

Vsapaalan,  Titl's  Flavil-s,  a  Romsn  emperor, 
was  bom  A.U.  9,  of  humble  p.treii[S,  near  Reaie,  a  Sa- 
bine village,  where  bis  father  was  tax-gatherer.  He 
became  a  successful  soldier,  and,  after  serx'ing  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  was  sent  by  Nero  to  Palestine  in  66. 
He  b^^n  the  conqueat  of  that  country  by  the  stunn- 
ing of  Sepphoris  and  Jotapata  in  C7i  anil  in  6H,  after 
hearing  oflhe  revolt  ofViiidex  against  the  em|>enir, 
he  hastened  ihe  operations  of  hix  army  until  he  liaii 
taken  and  destroyed  all  the  towns  in  hia  way  befi>re  he 
reached  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  iueir.  At  this 
juncture  he  was  choeen  emperor  by  the  array  ui  Miesia, 
and  subsequently  by  the  entire  Ea^r.  lu'Ti  he  rele> 
braled,  in  company  with  his  sun  Titus,  the  triumph 
which  marked  Ihe  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity  and  nation.  He  anerwanls  sent  Basaus  lo  put 
down  the  last  remnant  of  iho  revolt,  and  to  take  meas- 
ures that  no  towns  of  Palestine  should  be  rebuilt;  but 
he  discountenanced  cruelty  and  ihe  abuse  of  power  in 
dealing  with  Ihe  subjugated  petiple.  The  restless  sgi- 
Larions  of  tbe  zealots  compelleil  him,  nevertheless,  lo 
put  down  their  rebellious  ipirit  by  force  in  Kgi'pt  and 
Cyrene,  and  U'd  lo  his  order  that  the  jemple  of  Onias, 
near  Leoiiiopolls,  should  be  destroyed.  He  furthermore 
compelled  tbe  entire  nation  of  the  Jews  to  render  into 
the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  ■  tribute  equal  to  the 
tax  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Temple 


at  Jerusatcm.  He  is,  however,  lo  be  credited  with  hav. 
ing  dlsplayeil,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  spirit  of  Talr- 
ness  and  mildness  towards  that  unhappy  people  of 
which  numeruua  illustraliona  may  tie  fuuiid. 

Christianity  was  made  to  suffer  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  only  because,  and  only  so  far  as,  it 
was  identified  with  Juilaism,  and  ila  troubles  cannot  be 
laid  to  Ihe  charge  of  the  empenir,  thmigh  Sulpicius 
Severua,  in  hto  Cknmielt  (lieginning  of  the  6lh  cen- 
tury), decides  otherwise.  Vespasian  died  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  73,  tieing  the  second  emperor  of 
Rome  to  die  a  natural  tieath  and  Ihe  lirst  to  transmit 
the  em[Hre  to  his  son.  See  Ihe  histories,  and  Herang, 
Beal-KvcgUop.  i  v.;  also  Smiih,  ]Het.  n/Gr.  aud  Ron: 
Bag.  a.  v. ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbediiig,  la- 


Vespatal  is  a  division  of  the  antiphonarinm  con- 
taining the  chants  for  vespers  (q.  v.). 

VespaiB  (nm-aoi^ ,-  Lat.  tetprra,  officium  inpeiii- 
num.  lunmnriun !  Gr.  Xaxvanv)  to  the  worship  ca- 
nonically  assigned  lo  Ihe  liour  ofsunset  or  of  lamplight- 
ing.  being  the  last  but  one  of  Ihe  seven  canonical  hours 
(q.  v.).  In  sigiiifiiaiice  the  vesper  service  correspnnils 
with  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  iif  the  Old-Test.  Gulius, 
but  also  with  the  descent  "f  Christ  from  the  crosa,  and 
ii  is  suppnacd  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  hour  when 
the  Lord's  supper  waa  Inaliliiled.  From  the  fact  that 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  fathers,  it  u  prob- 
able that  the  euatom  of  holding  an  asnmbly  for  public 
Horshiji  at  this  lime  of  the  day  ia  of  very  high  antiqui-' 
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ty.  Id  the  4lh  cenluiy— peih«p«  in  the  8d— then  nu 
public  evening  service  in  (be  Eaelem  chunhei,  u  we 

tbe  beginuing  of  the  5ih  ceiituiy,  reCen  the  evening 
■ml  nodurnal  uaembliee  of  liie  K^yplieiu  tn  the  time 
uT  ISc  lluk  (he  Evangelioi,  Veepen  la  the  fint  wldi- 
tiuii  Ui  tbe  original  three  huurs  of  pieyer  Itnown  to 
Cypiiui — Itriiiit,  texfia,  ind  hoihii  (see  Cypriin,  Dt 
Onil.  Domwiai,  s.  lin.^  Chi^'KMom,  //ant.  69  ad  Pop. 
/■nfiDcA. ;  end  Jerome,  Up,  22  ad  EvMoiA.  e.  87 ;  camp. 
Dan.  vi,  11;  Acu  ii,  IG;  iii,  1:  x,  9).  The  monaUic 
ntlee  of  Che  Gth  and  7th  centuries  had  already  in- 
creased the  Qunibet  ot  canonical  houn  of  prayer  to 
eight,  the  original  form  of  the  vesper  aervipe  conN»l- 
eil  of  [he  ainging  or  twelve  paalnu.    Thia  number  was 


ly, 

to  the  vesper  >e 

Tie. 
Cof 

proper 
nplttoril, 

to  be  auug 
in.     Bened 

antiph 
ctorN 

nal- 

(q.  V.)  add*  to  th«e  piialms  the 

eonnectal  venicle,  the  Magnifi 
Lard's  Fnyer,  and  the  cloaing 

read! 
Arab 
car,  a 
praye 

gaf 
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chapt 
hymn 
Litany 

lof 
and 
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Gle- 

me 

'"*"r'l':*5^' 

ice.     '1 

he  nou-moDiatic  lit 

fS.v 

or  the  Western  Church  has  a  >imilar»rvice,tlTe  pealiTi 
beiag  prescribed  instead  of  four — the  number  having 
reference  to  the  five  aenaea  in  man,  and  denoting  also 
the  inferior  degree  of  perfection  posaessed  hy  the  secu- 
lar clergy  and  the  laity.  The  Knman  Bmiaiy  maket 
vespeta  the  exact  couoterpait  of  the  Laadi  (q.  v.) :  five 
psalms  with  antiphonea,  a  chapter  Trom  the  Bihie,  a 
'e  with   responsorlum,  Ihe   Magnificat 


.tiphon 


jthedi  ,  ,  , 
aulTragw, and praniM.  Vespers  istheonly 
porUon  of  the  canonicaily  prescribed  worahip  for  each 
day  which  ia  cnnstantiy  celebrated  in  the  public  ser- 
vioes  of  the  Komish  Church.  In  the  ei'angelicnl 
churches  voice*  have  been  heard  asking  fe. 
eal  vesper  service,  particularly  on  great  oo 
especially  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  ilemand 
has  not  been  altogether  unheeded  in  many  qi 
See  EcangtL  Kirckaaaiung,  1861,  p.  S49  eq.,  487  sq.i 
Hengstenberg,  yrrpergoltt$ditntU  { Berlin,  1861)  ;  Di 
drich,  B-eciurium   (ibid,  a,  a.),   Heiiog,  Jf«<(-£Ky- 

VESPERS,  SiciuAK,  a  term  applied  to  the  Diaa 
of  the  French  residents  in  Sicily  by  the  native 
Easter-day,  12S2.     Tbe  tyranny  of  the  Fnnch 
become  intolerable  to  the  Siciliana,  and  a  plot  was 
formed  for  their  extennination.     It  was  amnged  ibat 
tbe  manacre  should  begin  at  tbe  tolling  of  the  bell  for 
evening  vespers,  and  the  work  waa  ao  thoroughly  done 
that  very  few  of  tbe  French  escaped.    Neither  rank, 
age,  nor  aex  receiveil  any  quarter.    It  is  aaid  that  pope 
Nicholas  III  was  made  acquainted  with  this  plot,  hut 
died  before  its  execution. 

VeapUlfinia  were  the  nndettaken  of  gravedig- 
gen  who  formed  one  class  of  suhordinaie  servants  of  the 
early  Church,  and  were  ao  called  probably  from  their 
carrying  out  the  dead  in  Ihe  night,  Some  (race  the 
word  to  vftpervi,  tbe  erening. 

TmmIb,  Sacxed,  rif  lie  A  liar,  la  a  general  name 
for  the  vesaela  used  in  the  aacrsmental  and  other  rites 
of  the  Church.  These  are  more  numerous  in  the  ritual- 
istic churches  than  in  others,  and  anciently  were  held 
very  aaered.  By  the  Council  of  Idodicea,  (ubdeaeons 
were  forbidden  to  handle  the  plate  or  (o  enter  the  sacris- 
ty;  by  the  second  Couikcilof  Riime,a  reader  or  oaliariua 
received  a  like  restriction  i  and  hy  Ihe  Council  of  Agile, 
all  not  in  orders  were  so  prohibited.  The  principal 
vesaets  and  appertaining  ailicles  are  the  fnlkiwing: 
nmpuUa,  or  vessel  for  holding  consecrated  oil,  or  Itie 

<enaer,  nr  veswl  for  holding  burning  inceneci  chalkr, 
Ibe  vessel  for  the  sacnmenial  wine ;  dborittm,  either  a 
canopy  aver  the  altar  or  a  box  or  vemel  to  contain  the 
bread  in  the  celebration  ot  tbe  euehariac.  corporal,  a 


square  incce  of  cloth  for  holding  the  body  ol  ChriM  at 
communion;  eolania,*  dove-ahaped  veael  ta  ei«laiii 
the  eucharist  suspended  over  the  alitu  by  a  chaiD  fn<ni 
the  roof;  erurit,  two  small  flagons  for  eoitaining  the 
wine  and  water  at  holy  communion;  koig^walo' pot,  t 
vat  or  pot  to  hold  the  holy  water ;  nan«/rua(e,  a  trans- 
parent vessel  fur  showing  the  eucharist  in  tbe  fono  nf 
bread  to  the  people ;  piiten,  the  plate  on  which  tlie 
bread  is  placed  at  holy  cummnnion;  poll,  a  covering 
for  the  chalice  in  certain  persons  of  the  mass;  pmr\ficit~ 
tor,  a  piece  of  lawn  or  fine  linen  f»r  cleansing  Che  chalice 
and  paien;  pj/i,  a  box  or  vessel  in  which  to  preserve 
the  eucharist,  in  the  form  of  bread,  for  the  nek  and  ott- 
er commaDicanU  wbo  cannot  be  present  in  the  church ; 
pyz-e£r^  a  doth  or  veil  for  covering  the  pyx ;  lAuriUf, 


place.  See  also  Ubmamemts,  Ecci-eBiABTtCAI. 
VESSELS  TOR  Holt  Oii.  These,  in  mediKVal 
cfaurchea,  were  arranged  like  thlee  lowers  around  a 
central  crown-u^petl  tfin,  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. Each  contained  a  small  phial,  which  could  be 
detached  when  wanted,  and  a  spoon.  Uiw  of  these  phials 
held  the  oil  for  baptism;  a  second,  chrism  fur  conllnDa- 


11  for  the  I 


Thej 


of  copper  or  silver  gilL  Tbe  ampnUii,  fur  chrism,  was 
sometimes  made  of  ivoi7  and  er>*slal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  vessels  conuining  the  oils.     See  Oil. 

Testa,  an  ancient  Latin  divuiily,  the  Hre-gnldeM, 

identical  with  the  Greek  tfeifio.   She  was  I  be  eroboili- 

ment  of  the  idea  that 


I  lie  altar  ta  Vesta,  the 

whole  Ijiin  pe^le  be- 
ing at  Lanuvium,  about 
twenty  milesfrnm  Kome, 
on  tbe  Appian  Way, 
'    e  the  Roman  a 


suls  and  o 


oSered  aacrilic 
tering  upon  ihdr  i-f- 
fices.  The  Vesta  .rf 
Rome  bad  her  tempte 

of  the  l'enate^  where 


ahe 


rved  b 


Figure 


estheVes- 
Uls  ~(q.  v.),  and  where 
was  deposited  the  cel- 
ebrated PulLidiMm,  •t 
stWue  of  Pa]la^  the 
pledge  of  the  aafeiv  of 
the   empire.     Hie  fire 

was  annually 


the  hearth  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
renewed  on  March  I,  and  at  Ibe  aami 
the  laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth.  Tlie  statun 
of  Vesta  before  which  ihe  devout  Romans  daily  sacri- 
ficed were  plsced  in  front  of  Ibe  doors  of  their  bouar*, 
which,  according  to  some,  were  hence  calleil  rrsr2*A>, 
An  oath  in  her  name  was  considered  tuoa.  sacred  and 
inviolable.     See  VitnALiA;  Vl8TAI& 

VSBtal  Virgliu.      See  Vkstals. 

T«at«JlB,  an  annual  festival,  held  on  June  fl  by  llie 
ancient  Komans,  in  bonur  of  Vesta  (q.  v.),  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  none  but  women  walked  lo  the  temple  uf 
the  goddess,  and  that  witb  bare  feet, 

VMtalB,  in  the  Homan  rtligiiin.     These  oaidrn 
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enjojred  great  privileges  They  poesessed,  for  instance, 
the  right  to  make  a  teatoment  as  suon  as  they  stepped 
into  the  service  of  the  goddess  (they  were  required  to 
be  ten  years  old  upon  entrance).  They  were  further 
allowed  a  lictor,  to  announce  their  coming;  and  they 
had  the  right  of  pardoning  a  condemned  crirohial  when 
they  met  him.  They  also  sat  in  seats  of  honor  at  the 
theatre.  But  they  were  also  subject  to  very  strict  ob- 
aervancea,  and  incurred  frightful  punishments  in  case 
of  any  failure.  The  conditions  of  their  acceptance  were : 
they  and  their  parents  must  be  free -born;  both  par- 
ents were  required  to  be  living  and  residing  in  Italy, 
and  carrying  on  an  honorable  business.  When  an 
election  was  necessary,  twenty  girls  were  selected, 
who  cast  lots  in  public  meetings.  But  this  was  not 
necessary  when  a  father  lawfully  offered,  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord,  his  daughter  free  from  all  bodi- 
ly imperfections.  The  number  of  Vestals  was  at  first 
two,  afterwards  four,  and  from  Servius  Tullius's  time 
six.  Ten  years  long  they  were  to  learn  the  service, 
ten  years  they  were  obliged  to  serve,  and  ten  years 
they  were  required  to  teach  the  probationers.  After 
the  expiration  of  this  term  of  years  they  were  permit- 
ted to  marr}',  but  this  was  not  looketl  upon  as  honora- 
ble. Their  duties  were,  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 
licea,  care  of  the  sacred  vestibules,  preservation  of  the 
eternal  fire,  and  the  strictest  virtues,  especiall}'  chastity. 
If  the  fire  became  extinguished,  the  guilty  one  was 
beaten  with  switches;  if  one  was  found  unchaste,  she 
was  buried  alive.  Such  an  occurrence  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dreadful  sign  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  the 
whole  city  went  into  mourning.  The  clothing  of  the 
Vestals  was  composed  of  a  long  white  dress,  a  priestly 
fillet,  and  a  veil;  still  it  was  not  forbidden  them  to 
adorn  themselves. 

Vestibule,  a  hall  or  antechamber  next  to  the  en- 
trance, from  which  doors  open  to  the  various  rooms  or 
passages  of  a  house.  This  is  the  Vitruvian  and  the 
modem  sense ;  but  the  latter  includes  any  lobby,  porch, 
or  anteroom  through  which  a  laiger  apartment  or  a 
house,  etc,  is  entered.  Vegtibulumy  in  mediasval  Latin, 
is  also  used  for  the  vesfiariumy  or  vestry,  and  sometimes 
for  the  nave,  the  ecdesia  being  strictly  the  choir  only. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  first  signified  the  entrance-chamber  to  the  baths, 
where  the  clothes  of  the  bather  were  laid  aside;  and 
hence  the  entrance  to  a  house  or  any  public  edifice. — 
Parker,  Giosg.  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Vestment,  Thk,  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  chas- 
uble, which  is  the  eucharistic  vestment,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expression  the  sacrament  in 
reference  to  the  Lord's  supper.  In  medisval  times, 
however,  it  included  a  complete  set  of  eucharistic  vest- 
ments— viz.,  chasuble,  amice,  stole,  and  maniple.    See 

VlGSTMKNTS. 

Vestment  Board  b  a  table  sometimes  pUoed  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  churches  in  ancient  times,  on  which 
a  bishop's  vestments  were  placed  before  assuming  them, 
snd  after  uking  them  oft. 

Vestments,  Clerical,  are  those  official  garments 
which  are  worn  by  the  clergy  in  divine  8er\'ice.  The 
following  list  comprises  all  the  vestments  in  common 
u.<ie,  and  many  that  have  been  used  occasionally  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  places : 


L  The  ott  is  a  long  linen  garment  with  tight  sleeves, 
and  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

%  The  almueet  or  almtUium,  was  a  hood  of  ftir  worn 
anciently  while  reciting  the  offices  by  cnnons,  and  after- 
wsrds  by  other  dtstiogalshed  ecclesiastics,  as  a  protection 
•Kalnut  cold. 

8.  The  amic^  or  amiefrM,  was  an  oblong  piece  of  fine 
noen  with  srring^,  worn  by  all  clergy  above  the  minor 
orders  over  the  ciwsock ;  and  was  placed  fir»t  on  the  head, 
then  being  sfUo^ted  round  the  neck  formed  the  coHar. 

I.  Bands,  two  falling  pieces  of  lawn,  edged  with  a  hem 
of  the  same  material,  worn  in  front  of  the  neck. 

&  The  birsUa.  or  inretnm,  is  a  cap  worn  by  Western  ec- 
cleslastks  of  idi  grades. 


«.  The  edsaoek,  or  pelUeia  {pdUs,  ftir,  the  lining  of  the 
garment  anciently),  fa  a  garment  which  fits  the  body  close- 
ly, but  is  loose  and  flowing  l)eU)w. 

7.  The  eliosuhle  was  a  circular  or  elliptical  piece  of  cloth 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  head,  and  when 
worn  completely  covered  the  body. 

8.  The  cAinMro,  or  ehitneref  is  a  short  sleeveless  cloak 
worn  over  the  rochet  aa  the  ordinary  drens  of  prelates. 

9.  The  einaure  is  a  flat  band,  nsnally  abont  three  yards 
long  and  four  inches  wide,  need  to  confine  Die  cassock 
around  the  waist 

10.  The  eolobitan  was  like  the  tunic,  except  that  It  was 
without  sleeves. 

11.  The  cops  is  an  exact  semicircle,  like  a  cloak,  at- 
tached to  which  is  a  hood,  now  used  merely  for  orna- 
ment. 

12.  The  eoUa  is  a  short  snrplfce  either  with  or  withont 
sleeves. 

18.  The  eotol  is  a  mtmastle  head-dress  in  the  form  of  a 
capacious  hood  attached  to  the  back  of  the  neck  uf  tlie 
ordinary  dress. 

14.  The  ditlmatiea  Is  a  long  robe  with  sleeves,  open  np 
the  sides  aboat  two  feet,  and  waa  for  many  centnries  re- 
garded ax  the  peculiar  garment  for  deacous  at  the  Chritu 
tian  sacrifice. 

15.  The  girdle,  or  eingtdtim.  Is  a  cord  of  linen,  silk,  or 
other  material,  with  tavaels  at  the  extremities,  by  which 
the  alh  is  bound  abont  the  waist.  It  is  fusieued  on  the 
left  vide. 

la.  The  ffown  Is  a  long  loose  npper  varment 

IT.  The  Aood  was  a  monastic  covering  for  the  head. 

18.  The  manipU  was  anciently  a  mere  strip  of  very  fine 
linen  attached  to  the  left  arm  of  the  priest  with  which  to 
wi|)e  the  chalice  prevlons  to  the  first  oblation,  but  after- 
wards It  came  to  be  an  ornament  of  great  richness  worn 
by  the  priest  and  his  assistants  at  the  Eachariat. 

1».  The  mitre  was  a  hierarchical  head-covering  origi- 
nating with  the  Jews,  and  worn  by  Christians  ofcernuu 
sects  from  very  enrty  ages.    It  was  of  variona  sha|)es. 

»j.  The  i*alliiim  was  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  vestment 
made  of  while  lamb's-wool,  signifying  metri)poliiical  jurls- 

81.  The  roehet  Is  a  frock  of  fine  lawn  with  light  sleeves. 

22.  The  soapniar,  or  seaptUarj/,  consisted  of  two  bautls 
of  woollen  sinff,  one  hanging  down  the  breast  and  the 
other  down  the  back. 

23.  The  sear/ Is  a  band  of  silk  abont  a  foot  wide  and  ten 
feet  long,  various  sorts  of  which  are  in  common  use  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

24.  The  stole,  or  orarium.  Is  a  narrow  band  of  silk  or 
other  material,  frlnj^d  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  Jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons,  and 
r(»und  the  neck  of  priests  and  biahups,  pendent  on  each 
side  nearly  to  the  ground. 

215.  The  sttrpliee  is  a  loose  flowing  vestment  of  Hnen, 
reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  having  sleeves  broad  and 
fnll. 

26.  The  tiara  Is  the  triple  crown  of  the  pope. 

27.  The  tippet  is  a  narrow  garment  or  covering  for  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

28.  The  ttmic  and  tunieU  are  only  dlfi'erent  names  for 
the  aalmatiea. 

Resides  the  above-named  vestments,  the  following  or- 
naments and  appendages  deser>'e  mention,  as  belonging 
to  the  complete  outfit  of  the  officiating  ecclesiastic  on 
certain  occasions : 

1.  The  arosier  was  a  badge  of  dignity  or  anthorlty  fn 
the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  curved  at  the  npi>er  end 
and  pointed  beneath. 

2.  The  pastoral  staff  is  the  same  as  the  ero&itr, 

8.  The  iMctonii  is  a  square  plate  of  gold  or  silver,  either 
jewelled  or  enamelled,  sometimes  worn  by  Bnglitth  and 
**'**®)«?****"P'  °"  ^***  breast,  over  the  cha^nble,  at  mass. 

4.  The  twetoro^  cross  la  a  cross  snf>|)ended  from  the  necic 
i)v  a  golden  chain,  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  bishiips  and 
others.  Indicating  Jurindiciion. 

6.  The  Wtifr  waa  iffnerally  adopted  abont  the  4th  cen- 
tniy  by  bishops  although  sometimes  used  before  that 
time.  It  was  flnjt  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
bftnd,bnt  afterwards  wiw  placed  on  the  fourth  finger. 


The  foregoing  objects  are  treated  more  fully  under 
their  appropriate  titles  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Illustrations  of  many  of  them  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Ornauents. 

Vestments  are  worn  in  the  ritualistic  churches,  such 
as  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Episcopal  of 
England  and  America,  aiul  others.  They  belong  to 
bishops,  priests,  deacons,  subdeacons,  acolytes,  ser>'ens 
and,  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  choristers.  In  the 
English  cathedrals,  and  in  many  of  the  parish  churches, 
the  singers,  men  and  boys,  are  vested  in  cassock  and 
surplice,  and  sit  in  a  part  of  the  church  called  the  choir, 
between  the  presbytery  and  the  nave.    The  eucharistic 
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▼estments  are  the  amice,  the  alb,  the  maniple,  the  eu- 
chamtic  stole,  and  the  chasuble.  The  deacon  wears 
over  his,  alb  a  dalmatica,  and  the  subdeacon  a  tunicle, 
but  no  chasuble,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
celebrant.  The  deacon  wears  his  stole  over  the  left 
shoulder,  with  the  ends  brought  together  and  fastened 
under  the  right  arm.  The  stole  is  not  worn  by  the 
Btibdeacon.  In  the  Westera  churches  acolytes  at  high 
mass  wear  albs  and  amices;  at  low  mass  when  there 
are  neither  ministers  nor  choir,  but  only  a  single  priest 
with  a  server,  the  server  wears  a  cotta  or  rochet  over  a 
crimson  cassock.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  priest  is 
always  attended  by  a  deacon  vested  in  alb  and  dalmat- 
ica. When  a  bishop  is  the  celebrant,  he  wears  a  dal- 
matica in  addition  to  the  priestly  vestments,  to  signify 
that  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  are  united  in  his  per- 
son. 

In  the  Roman  churches  the  color  of  the  cassock  is 
for  choristers,  servers,  or  acolytes,  crimson ;  for  the  prin- 
cipal acolyte  sometimes  purple.  Subdeacons,  deacons, 
and  priests  wear  black,  bishops  purple,  and  cardinals 
crimson.  The  pope  alone  wears  white.  The  surplice, 
cotta,  rochet,  alb,  and  amice  are  properly  made  of  white 
linen,  though  in  the  Western  churches  all  except  the 
amice  are  sometimes  made  of  lace.  The  maniple,  stole, 
tunicle,  dalmatica,  and  chasuble  van-  in  their  colors,  fol- 
lowing the  sequence  of  the  aeaaons.  The  Koman  se- 
quence, which  is  now  generally  ftillowed  by  the  West- 
ern churches,  gives  white  for  Chridtmaa,  £aster,  and 
saints'  days;  purple  for  Advent  and  Lent ;  red  for  Pen- 
tecost and  feasts  of  martyrs ;  black  for  Good-Friday, 
and  green  for  oniinary  days.  The  color  for  JeriaSy  or 
weeic-days,  usually  follows  that  of  the  preceding  Sun- 
day. The  English  or  Salisbury  sequence  differs  from 
the  Roman  in  employing  more  colors,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  used.  Brown  or  gray  is  allowed  in- 
stead of  purple,  Uue  instead  of  green,  and  yellow^  in- 
stead of  white  on  the  feasts  of  confessors.  According 
to  this  sequence,  all  Sundays  at  the  festal  seasons  are 
white,  and  all  other  Sundays  are  red.  White  Sundays 
are  followed  by  w  bite  yeria«,  but  at  seasons  of  Advent 
and  Lent  the  feriaa  are  purple ;  and  at  the  seasons  of 
Epiphany,  after  the  octave,  and  Trinity,  they  are  blue 
or  green.  The  Eastern  calendars  are  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  recognise  any 
uniform  sequence  of  colors. 

The  origin  of  the  vestments  may  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious sources.  The  linen  ones,  doubtless,  were  adopted 
by  the  early  Christians  from  the  Jews;  while  the  oth- 
ers were  adopted  fn>m  garfoents  worn  m  daily  life, 
either  as  the  ordinary  dress,  or  as  the  vestments  of 
kings  and  noblemen.  In  the  early  ages  emperors  and 
kings  were  allowed  to  wear  the  chasuble,  and  after- 
wards the  tunicle  and  dalmatica,  at  their  coronations 
and  when  assisting  at  high-mass.  It  is  thought  by  Mr. 
Marriott  (  VesivaiHum  Chiistutnum)  that  most  of  the 
vestments  now  in  use  were  introduced  into  the  Church 
during  the  period  between  the  9th  and  12th  centuries. 
The  vestments  nsed  in  the  Grecjc  Church  are  the  same 
as  those  enumerated,  but  are  known  by  the  oorreRpond- 
ing  Greek  names.  The  alb  is  called  a  chitonion;  the 
maniple,  an  epimanika ;  the  stole,  an  orarion;  the  chas- 
uble, a /^A^^ian ;  the  dalmatica,  a  atoichaiion;  the  pal- 
lium, an  omophorion. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  religious  changes  of  the  16th 
century  was  to  put  aside  the  costume  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  some  grounds  as  the  existing  ceremonies. 
This  was  done  by  the  different  churches  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  various  degrees.  The  Calvinistic  wor- 
ship dispensed  with  vestments  alt(»gether.  'J'he  Lu- 
therans generally  retained  with  the  cassock  the  alb. 
and  in  some  countries  the  chasuble.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Church  a  variety  of  practice  has  existed.  The 
disputes  about  the  surplice  were  very  bitter.  The  Pu- 
ritans objected  to  its  use  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
relic  of  popery.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  costume,  the  first 
Prayer-book  retained  the  lioman  vestments  with  little 


change;  and,  since  the  rubric  of  this  Prayer-book  has 
not  been  formally  repealed,  a  ritualistic  movement  in 
the  English  Church  has  reintroduced,  in  some  places, 
almost  every  detail  of.  the  Roman  coetume  in  the  com- 
munion and  other  sen-ices — an  innovation  which  has 
given  rise  to  vigorous  resbtance  in  many  instances,  and 
some  verv  bitter  controversies. 

See  Marriott,  I>«^i<frtt<fii  Christianum;  Rock,  Hie- 
rurffia;  Neale,  Hofy  EasUm  Church;  Blunt,  Anttotated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  also  the  monographs  cited 
by  Volbeding,  Index  Profframmatumt  p.  171. 

Vestry  («^^IJ''P»  meltachdh,  from  an  obscure  root 
nrb,  to  spread  out  as  clothing;  Sept.  olxoi:  v.  r.  fttaSfa- 

aX ;  Vulg.  vesteJi),  the  wardrobe  chamber  of  a  temple, 
e.  g.  that  of  Baal  (2  Kings  x,  29) ;  containing,  doubtless, 
the  fine  official  apparel  of  the  priests. 

VESTRY,  in  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  is  a  room  at- 
tached to  a  church  in  which  to  keep  the  vestments  and 
sacred  vessels.  The  ordinary  place  of  the  vestr^"  was 
at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  at  the  east  end.  There 
was  not  unfrequently  an  altar  in  the  vestry;  and  some- 
times it  was  arranged  with  an  additional  chapter  so  a? 
to  form  a  domus  wduaa  for  the  residence  of  an  officiat- 
ing minister. 

From  their  meeting  in  this  room  certain  assemblies 
of  the  parishioners,  for  the  despatch-  of  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  parish,  are  called  vestries  or  vei^tn'  meetings. 
Such  meetings,  however,  may  be  held  elsewhere  in  the 
parish  as  well  as  in  the  vestry,  provided  the  proper  no- 
tice of  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  be  given. 
The  officiating  minister,  whether  he  be  curate  or  vicar, 
is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  meeting.  All  persona  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whether  inhabitants  of  the  psi^ 
ish  or  not,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  vwXry  and  vote; 
and  this  right  is  also  extended  to  all  inhabitants  com- 
ing into  the  parish  since  the  last  rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  if  they  consent  to  be  rated.  But  no  person  is 
entitled  to  vote  who  shall  have  neglecteil  or  refused  to 
pay  any  rate  which  may  be  due  and  shall  have  been  de- 
manded of  him,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  be  present  at  any 
vestry  meeting. 

In  the  year  1881  an  act  was  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  which  has  been  ver>'  generally  adopteil,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Vestries, 
and  for  the  Appointment  of  Auditors  of  Accounts,  in 
Certain  Parishes  of  England  and  Wales."  This  act 
does  not  alter  the  law  in  any  parish  by  which  it  is  not 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  nor  does  it  in- 
terfere with  parishes  governed  by  select  vestries.  The 
most  important  provisions  are  that, in  all  parishes  adopt- 
ing the  act,  the  vestry  shall  consist  of  twelve  vestry- 
men for  every  parish  in  which  the  number  of  rated 
householders  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand;  twentr- 
four  where  they  exceed  one  thousand ,  thirty-six  where 
they  exceed  two  thousand ;  and  so  on  in  the  pntponicm 
of  twelve  more  vestrj'men  for  every  thousand  rated 
householders;  but  in  no  case  b  the  number  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  rector,  district  rector, 
vicar,  perpetual  curate,  and  church-wardens  are  to  con- 
stitute part  of  the  vestry,  and  vote  in  addition  to  the 
vestrymen  so  elected ;  but  no  more  than  one  such  min- 
ister is  ex  officio  to  be  a  part  of,  or  vote  at,  any  vesuy 
meeting.  One  third  of  the  vestrymen  go  out  of  tif- 
tice  annually,  and  others  are  elected  in  their  stead. 
Select  vestries  have  arisen  from  a  practice  which  ob- 
tained in  large  and  populous  parishes,  es|)ecia]ly  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  of  choosing  a  select  number  of  the 
chief  and  most  respectable  parishioners  to  represent  and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  parish  for  one  year.  The 
practice  has  been  held  by  the  courts  of  law  to  be  a  good 
and  reasonable  custom. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  the 
vestry  b  a  committee  chosen  annually  by  the  parish, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  church-wardens^  manage 
its  temporal  concerns. 

The  urm  vestry  b  also  applied,  by  aocommodaCioo, 


VESTRYMAN  »« 

in  other  churchu,  to  the  rooma  proTided  Tdt  lectures, 
pnver-meetiugi,  and  ocber  week-day  eervico. 
Veabyinail, «  member  of  the  »e«try  (q.  v.), 
Testry-presi,  ■  capbnard  to  hold  the  euchaiiiti- 

Vaatry-traok,  *  box,  originally  made  out  of  the 
trunk  rrfa  tree,  hoUuned,  in  onter  lo  contain  the  wdeiii- 
astical  vestments  belonging  to  ■  church. 

Vesttirer,  a  ucristan  (q.  v.).  or  niton  (q.  v,),  ■ 
keeper  ufthe  vestments;  a  nih-treaaurei  of  a  cuLegiate 
church  or  cathedraL 

Tetcb,  James  Edwards,  A.B.,  an  English  Cungre- 
{(atiiinal  miniMer.  wu  bom  at  ZacatecaB,  Mcxicu,  Aug. 
17,  1836.  Hr.  Veieh  graduate<l  at  New  College,  and 
commeiiced  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Australia  in 
1858— Hrat  it  Melbourne,  and  latterlv  at  Wodhara,  near 
SvdOHv— and  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  men  of 
every 'denominauon.  He  died  June  17,  1870.  "His 
character  was  that  uf  an  exemplary  Christian  g«ul)e- 
man,  and  ever  preferred  principle  to  prosperity."  As  a 
preacher  he  was  thoughtful  and  instrui'Itve;  as  a  pas- 
ter artri  friend  he  was  respected  and  beloved  as  few  men 
•re.     See  (Lond.)  Cong,  ffur-ioot,  1871,  p.  85«. 

Tvthyin,  in  old  form  of  the  \rori/,Uhom,  a  mena- 
nre  of  six  feet  in  length. 

Veto  Act  is  the  pnpnlar  designation  of  the  cele- 
brated act  on  calls  passed  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of 
the  Church  uf  Scotland,  Hay  81, 183t.  and  whicli,  being 
afterwards  declared  by  the  cuiirts  of  law  and  tho 
preme  Legialatura  to  be  illegal  and  beyond  the  po 
nt  the  Church  to  enact,  gave  rise  to  a  collision  beti 
theChurchaadStale.audled  to  the  rannation,in  1848, 
as  a  separate  denomination,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot. 
laitd.     The  act  originated  in  the  motion  of  Dr,  Chal- 
tnen,  which  was  seconded  by  loni  Moncrieff.    This  mo- 
tion ii  given  in  full  ander  the  article  Non-Intkubiom- 
iBTsCq.r.).     The  act  runs  as  follows: 

"The  Qenersl  Assembly  declnre  that  it  Is  a  flindsnien- 
tal  laworthlsChurchlhnt  noiHiPKirahallbelut-ndedon 
any  Ciiu^regatlnii  euntmiT  to  the  will  of  the  penjile:  and, 
tn  order  itaai  this  principle  marbecarrisd  into  full  effect, 
the  General  Assembly,  with  the  cinpeni  of  a  majority  or 
tlic  presbylenes  iifthli  Church,  d<i  declare,  enact,  oud  or- 
dain. That  It  shall  be  nn  liistrnetton  to  prerhyletleB  thai 
ir  In  the  raodemtlni;  In  »  call  tn  n  vaealil  pnstorni  charge, 
the  nitOnr  part  of  the  mule  hesda  nrboillle*,  members  of 
the  vacant  ciMiaregatlan  and  in  ftall  cummnolon  with  the 
Chnrch,  shnll  disapprove  of  the  person  lu  whose  favor  the 
C.-I11  la  to  be  mnderaied  In,  nuch  tflsappmval  shatlbedeeni- 
sd  auDcieDt  grunnd  K>r  the  presbytery  relectlnganch  per- 
aiiD,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and  dne 
n'lilce  ibereurfiiritawkh  given  tu  all  concerned:  bin  that 
tr  the  mHji.r  iiart  of  tbe  a<i1d  henda  of  famlllet-  shall  not 
dieitppfnva  of  snch  person  lo  be  their  paator,  the  wesliy- 
lery  aball  proceed  wilh  the  xellleineiit  according  to  the 
rules  aftbe  Chnrch,  And  thryfnnber  declare  that  un  per- 
•iin  ahallbe  held  In  l>e  entitled  tn  disapprove  as  aAvesald. 
whn  shall  refuse.  If  leqnlted.  solemnly  i»  declare,  In  prea. 
eiiee  of  tbe  iiresliyierv.  that  he  Is  actnaled  by  no  fnciloiia 
!«■  malicli-ns  motive,  bnt  solely  bv  a  conaclonllom  roirnnl 
v.  the  tpiritual  iDIemts  uf  himself  or  the  cinigrvgat'^-  " 
See  pATnoSAOBi  Biutso  ConMnTHrai  Skttliuibnts. 

V«T«».  William,  an  Encli»h  Weskyan  min 
commenced  his  itinerancy  in  1813  on  the  (lateshead 
Circuit.  He  travelled  some  of  the  principal  circi 
pueb  as  Glaaguw  (IXil),  Halifax  (1824),  York  (1827), 
Ueplford  (1832).  Lee.ls  (1835),  Liverpool  (1840),  Dertiv 
(IM2).  Hull  (1843),  etc  He  had  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous mind,Bndofteneviiiced  great  skill  in  circuit  finance. 
He  died  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution  (of 
which  he  was  governor  and  chaplain)  at  Taunton,  Sept. 
8, 1B60,  ui  the  flftv-ninlh  year  of  his  age.  He  wnile, 
A  tt  Appeal  to  Ike  iVnlrsan  Soeieliei  on  lie  A  Hetapl  now 
made  lo  Stbirerl  f  AnV  Comlilation  (referring  to  the  War- 
rati  agitation)  (LomL  1H34,  8n>)  •.—A  Sreond  Appeal, 
C)m/ai«v>y  a  «(jrfy  lo  a  Pamphbt  mlilled  An  Affection- 
alt  AMrat  of  ike  Untied  Weeif  an  MclhodiM  Auoeia- 
liaa  (1886, 8vo)  :-A  Ulttr  lo  the  Rev.  ITuftm-  F.  Uo^ 
X.-CCC 
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D.D.,  Vkar  of  Leedi,  on  ha  tmagiirnt  Ouoourae  (Sd 
Ml,  1886,  8vo); — An  t'lniy  on  the  Kiilionol  Imjioiianee 
af  MethodUm  (1881,  8vo).  See  Afinulei  of  Wetteyin 
Corftreact,  IS6I ;  Stevenson,  Wetleyan  Hymn-book  and 
"i  /j  asociuftoni,  p,  866. 

Vex  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  old  Lat.  acoep- 

ndering  of  many  Heb.  and  Greek  worda,  in  the  sense 
ngilate  or  disturb  greatly,  especially  lo  torment  or 

Vexllla  Regi*.  a  hymn  which  takes  iu  name 
from  the  Hral  words,  Vexilia  Rej/ii  proderual  ("The 
kingly  banners  forward  go'O,  sung  in  procession  an  Good- 
Friday  before  the  Mass  of  the  Fresancliiled.  It  was 
composed  by  Venaniiiia  Fortunatus  (q.  v.)  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reception  of  certain  relics  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  and  St.  Kadegund,  prior  to  the  consecra^oii  of 
a  new  church  at  Toura.  It  ia  strictly  a  processional 
hymn,  but  was  aUctwards  adapted  for  use  in  the  West- 
em  Church  during  Paasion.tide,  and  is  now  naed,  in  an 
Eni^ish  version,  very  generally  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Und. 

VexUloin  (abamier)  is  the  oru- 
clHx  caiTied  before  the  pope,  with  the 
figure  towards  bim,  to  remind  him 
that  he  should  have  Christ  crudfled 
ever  before  bis  eyes. 

The  word  rexiUiim  also  denotes  a 
flag  or  pennon  of  silk  ur  linen  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  a  bish- 
op's pastoral  staff  by  ■  cord.  This 
pennon  is  then  folded  round  the  stalT, 

which  might  arise  from  the  moist- 
ure of  the  hand  staining  the  metal 
of  which  the  stalT  is  maile.  Many  l| 
examples  of  the  vexillum  are  repre.  ( 
sented    in    illuminated    AISS.,  and  V 

brasses  and  incised  slabs. 

Vemolay,  Councii.  of  (ConcUi- 
um  Veteliucuin),  was  held  in  II4C, 
alter  the  capture  of  Edessa  by  the 
Saracens     Louis  VH,  the  archbieh-   . 
op,  bishops,  abbots,  and  many  uf  the  I 
nubility  uf  France,  attended.     8^  I 
Bernard,  who  was  present,  urged  the  < 
king,  with  great  eluquence,  tu  aucciir 
the  Christians  against  llie  Turks. 
Tlie  monarch  was  among  the  first  to 
assume  the  cross,  together  with  his         Veillluin. 
wife,  Eleanor.    After  them  Alpbon- 
N>,countorSt.GiIleB:  Thierr>-, count  of  FUnden ;  count 

See  Maiiai,  CuOciL  x,  IIIXI.— Laiidon,  ilaaual  ofCoua- 


ciii,p. 


Via,  ALKsaAiiDRO  i>iii.i.A.an  Italian  eni; 
ished  at  Venice  about  ITSU.  He  engravei 
traits  and  other  subjects  in  an  indifferent  style,  among 
which  ia  one  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ,  with  St. 
Sebastian  and  other  saints,  after  Paul  Veronese.  See 
Spooner,  iliiiy.  flitt.oflhe  Fine  Jrt*,  a.v. 

Via  Dolortea.    See  JuRtrsALiui. 

Via  Uedla  (rAa  middle  path),  a  name  which  An- 
glican High-Churchmen  claim  fur  tbemaelrea.  aa  hold- 
ing a  middle  pnution  between  pnpery  and  ullra-Prutea- 
Miitiam.    See  Oxvatm  Tkacth;  Tractahian. 

Vlalxnea,  Thikhri  Paomkr  i>K,a  French  conim- 
vetsialist,  waa  bntii  at  Chalnns-siir-Mame,  March  18, 
iea9.  He  was  bront;ht  n[)  by  the  Jesnits,  and,  having 
entered  the  Order  of  St.  Beneditl  (1677)  and  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  ordaine<l  priest  (1683),  and  dirhled 
his  attention  between  preaching  and  study.  In  1689 
he  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  superiors  for  opposing 
Ibeir  otilers,  and  was  exiled  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Uieha«l 
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in  Thtenche,  but  he  was  Mon  released  thmagh  the 
influence  of  his  father.  After  various  adventures,  he 
became  (1696-1703)  director  of  an  academy  at  Haut- 
vilUers  (diocese  of  Rheims) ;  but,  continuing  his  opposi- 
tion to  papal  authority,  he  was  imprisoned  (1704-14) 
at  Vincennes  and  finally  banished.  He  retired  to  ]3el- 
giam,  and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
uf  his  checkered  life  in  the  preparation  of  a  few  ecclesi- 
astical works,  which  are  recited  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
GfrUrale,  s.  v.  He  died  at  Rhynwick,  near  Utrecht, 
Oct.  81, 1785. 

Vial  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  "^Q,  pai  (from 
nSD,  to  distil),  a  bottle  or  Jiask,  e.  g.  of  oil  (1  Sam.  x, 
l;^"box,"  2  Kings  ix,  1,8);  and  ^idkn  (1  Eadr.  ii,  18; 
Rev.  V,  8,  etc),  a  bowl  (q.  v.). 

Vian.    See  Van  Viane. 

Vianagium  is  a  term  frequently  found  in  Dug- 
dale's  Monastioon  to  designate  the  payment  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  in  lieu  of  rent  to  the  chief  lord  of  the 
vineyard* 

Vianl,  Antonio  Maria  (called  //  Viamno\  an 
Italian  painter,  native  of  Cremona,  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16tb  century.  He  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  from  the  eminent  painters  of  Cremona, 
the  Campi,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  duke  Vlnoen- 
zio  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  where  he  executed  several  pict- 
ures for  the  churches,  among  which  were  Si,  Michael,  in 
the  Church  of  Sant'  Agnese,  and  the  representation  of 
Heaven,  at  the  Onoline,  both  in  the  style  of  his  instruc- 
tors. Besides  his  work  in  the  churches,  he  was  employed 
in  many  other  edifices;  and  after  the  death  of  the  duke 
remained  in  the  employ  of  his  three  successors.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff,  Hist,  o/the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viani,  Domenico  Maria,  an  Italian  painter,  son 
of  Giovanni  Maria,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1668.  He 
received  a  thorough  education  in  the  art  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  the  old 
Venetian  masters.  Some  prefer  him  to  his  father,  but 
this  preference  u  not  entertained  by  most  cri  tics.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  school  which  he  had  establish- 
ed at  Bologna,  and  instructed  several  pupils.  He  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  of  Bologna,  Berga- 
mo, Pistoia,  and  other  neighboring  cities.  The  princi- 
pal at  Bologna  are  a  series  representing  the  Prophets 
and  /evangelists,  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and 
Christ  Healing  a  Pilgrim,  in  the  Church  of  the  Servi. 
He  died  at  Pistoia  in  1711.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
o/the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viani,  Giovanni  Maria,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1637.  He  studied 
along  with  Pasinelli  in  the  school  of  Flaminio  Torre. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  of  Bologna, 
as  well  as  for  other  public  edifices.  He  opened  a  school 
opposite  to  that  of  Cignani,  in  which  he  instmcted  sev- 
eral pupils.  Besides  his  work  as  painter,  he  executed 
several  spirited  etchings  from  his  own  designs  and  af- 
ter Caracci.  He  died  in  1700.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viati[OTlin  (literally,  prppara/ionybr  a  journey)  is 
a  term  corresponding  to  the  Greek  i^hov,  and  used  to 
designate  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  because  they  were  deemed  the  necessary  pro- 
vision and  armor  of  Christians  to  sustain  and  conduct 
them  safely  on  their  journey  through  this  world  to 
etemal  life.  More  strictly,  however,  the  term  viadctim 
denoted  the  euoharist  given  to  persons  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  occasionally 
used.  Death  was  a  journey  to  the  etemal  world,  and 
this  sacrament  was  deemed  the  necessary  provision  for 
that  journey.  The  elements  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  coffin  of  the  dccease<i  The  13th  canon  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Council  provides  that  none  **be  deprived  of  his 
perfect  and  most  necessary  viaticum  when  he  departs 
out  of  this  life.**    Several  other  canons  of  various  coun- 


cils are  to  the  same  effect,  providing  also  for  the  giving 
of  the  viaticum  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  to  per- 
sons in  extreme  weakness,  delirium,  or  subject  to  ca- 
nonical discipline. 

Vibert,  Charles  W.,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  April  3, 1803.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  ministry  in  1826,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  removing  to  South  Petherton  Circuit, 
he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  and  died  in  four  houn, 
at  Bromsgrove,  Aug.  26, 1864.  He  was  a  man  of  unob- 
trusive piety,  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  coiuicien- 
tiously  devoted  to  his  work.  See  Minutes  of  Wedeyan 
Cotfettnces,  1855. 

Vicar  is  one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another. 
Anciently,  when  a  church  was  appropriated  to  any  of 
the  religious  houses,  the  monks  supplied  the  cure  bv 
one  of  their  own  brotherhood,  and  received  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  to  their  own  use.  Afterwards,  in 
almost  all  appropriate  churches,  it  became  customar)' 
that  they  should  be  supplied  by  a  secular  clerk,  and  not 
a  member  of  their  own  bouse,  from  which  fact  and 
duty  he  received  the  name  of  vicaruu;  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  vicar  about  a  third  part  of  the 
tithes  was  set  apart,  the  rest  of  the  tithes  being  re- 
served to  the  use  of  those  houses.  The  tithes  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  vicar  were  called  lesKr  or 
vicarial  tithes,  and  the  others  were  called  great  or  rec- 
torial tithea.  After  the  religions  houses  were  dissolved, 
the  king  became  possessed  of  that  share  which  beloni;- 
ed  to  the  monasteries,  who  granted  them  to  divers  per^ 
sons,  now  termed  lay  improprietors,  to  whom  ordinari- 
ly belong  the  whole  of  the  great  tithes.  In  the  Angli- 
can Church  the  vicar  is  a  clergyman  who  is  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  under  a  rector,  the  former  receiving 
the  great  tithes,  and  the  latter  the  leaser  tithes.  The 
vicar  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  curate,  hot  in  Fruioe 
the  opposite  usage  obtains. 

VICAR  Apostolic  is  a  bishop  who  possesses  no  dio- 
cese, but  who  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  ap- 
pointed district  by  direct  authority  of  the  pope.  Such 
officers  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  were  vicars  ap- 
ostolic in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries,  and  officers  possessing  similar  powers  hsve 
been  appointed  from  Rome  in  different  countries  ever 
since.  In  England,  Dr.  William  Bishop  was  conse- 
crated to  this  office  by  the  title  of  bishop  of  Chalcedon. 
June  4,  1623.  In  1688  four  districts  were  created  by 
pope  Innocent  XI ;  and  to  these  four  more  were  added 
by  pope  Gregory  XVI,  July  80,  1840.  In  place  of  this 
a  new  hierarchy  was  established  in  England  by  pope 
Pius  IX  in  1860. 

VICAR  Apostolic  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  priest  of 
the  Romish  Church  possessing  certain  episcopal  juris- 
diction in  Orkney,  Shetland,  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

VICAR  CAprruukR  is  the  administrator  of  a  diocese 
chosen  by  the  chapter  in  case  of  vacancy.  He  can  per- 
form acts  for  the  government  of  the  diocese^  but  has  do 
episcopal  authority. 

VICAR  Choral  is  a  minor  canon  attached  to  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church ;  also  a  layman  appttinted 
to  assist  in  chanting  divine  service  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches. 

VICAR  or  Christ  is  a  term  by  which  Roman  Cath- 
olics sometimes  designate  the  pope. 

VICAR  Episcopal  is  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  corresponding  to  the  English  ardhdeacen  or 
the  Greek  (Aorepiscopos.  In  Africa  the  city  priest  vss 
one  of  the  cathedral  body,  who  ministered  in  the  ad- 
joining villages.  According  to  Sidoniins  he  was  ibc 
bishop's  chaplain,  vidam,  notary,  treasurer,  tbeokigisB, 
and  steward. 
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VICAR  FoRANB  C^>*<xirius /orawaUf  liL  '*  vicar  out 
of  duora")  is  ths  delegate  of  a  bishop  who  exercises 
certain  episcopal  rights  in  a  part  of  the  diocese  only. 
Soch  officers  are  not  provided  for  all  dioceses. 

VICAR  Gkneral  Is  a  principal  official,  now  called 
cliancellor  of  the  diocese ;  an  ecclevastical  judge  in  the 
bishop's  court,  as  the  official  belonging  to  the  arch- 
deacon. 

VICAR  OF  THB  Holt  Skb  is  an  officer  who  has 
been  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  pope  to  exer- 
cise quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  in  certain  dioceses.  U  is 
functions  and  duties  are  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  vicar  apostolic  (q.  v.).  Vicars  of  the  Holy 
See  were  first  appointed  in  Gaul  by  pope  Zosimus  in  417. 

VICAR  OK  Pbtbr  is  a  term  by  which  the  pope  of 
Rome  is  sometimes  designated. 

Vicarage  (or  Vicaraob  House)  is  the  official 
house  of  residence  for  the  vicar  of  a  parish. 

Vicarial  Tithes  are  the  lesser  tithes  (q.  v.)  be- 
longing to  a  benefice.    See  Vicar. 

Vicariate,  one  having  delegated  power  as  a  vicar. 

Vicarii  is  a  name  given  to  certain  officers  ordered 
to  be  appointed  by  pope  Innocent  HI  in  1215,  who  were 
to  have  the  care  of  souls.in  the  larger  dioceses  neglected 
by  the  worldly-minded  bishops.  The  name  was  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  them  from  the  offidakt,  who  had 
simply  a  coercive  jurisdiction. 

Vioazloua  Suffering  of  Jesits  Christ.  Under 
the  head  of  Atomembnt  we  have  given  a  historical  re- 
view of  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  article  Ms- 
PIATIOM  we  have  discussed  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  expiation  effected ;  it  remains  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate ground  or  virtue  of  such  a  redemptive  act.  Why 
was  it  necessary  that  any  victim  should  suffer  in  man's 
stead?  The  real  need,  as  we  conceive,  lies  not  alto- 
gether in  God's  disposition,  but  quite  as  imperatively  in 
that  of  the  sinner  himself.  As  the  divine  law—being 
a  transcript  of  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity,  and  there- 
fore of  all  moral  intelligences — was  but  the  product  or 
creature  (so  to  speak)  of  God  himself,  he  may  be  con- 
ceived as  having  the  sovereign  right— so  far  as  his  own 
attitude  or  interests  are  concerned — to  abrogate,  waive, 
or  suspend  it  or  iu  penalty  in  any  case  upon  bis  own 
terms  or  at  his  simple  pleasure.  But  he  could  not  do 
this  arbitrvily,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  contradict  bis 
own  nature — that  is,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  countenance 
sin,  to  which  he  is  essentially,  absolutely,  and  forever 
opposed.  Human  sin,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  consists  not 
sr>  much  in  contravening  God's  express  command  as  in 
violating  the  inherent  prescriptions  of  the  moral  sense 
(if  the  universe,  including  man  himself.  If,  therefore, 
God  should  be  so  weak  as  to  overlook  or  condone  man's 
crimes,  without  the  fiUfilment  of  such  conditions  as 
should  conserve  that  moral  instinct,  he  would  incur  the 
contempt  of  the  criminal  himself.  In  other  words,  man, 
if  pardoned  at  all,  and  if  so  as  to  feel  himself  really  and 
justly  forgiven,  must  be  pardoned  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinance  graven  on  his  own  moral  constitution. 
That  ordinance  may  be  summed  up,  if  we  may  inter- 
pret it  by  consciousness,  by  the  analogies  of  parental 
conduct  and  social  release,  and  by  the  explicit  terras  of 
Holy  Writ,  in  the  one  essential  requirement  of  such  a 
state  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  culprit,  as  warrants  the 
liresumption  of  voluntary  non-repetition  for  the  future 
(if  a  like  offence ;  that  is,  in  one  word,  repentance.  With- 
out this  no  one  feels  that  he  can  properly  for  himself,  or 
safely  for  othecs.  either  forgive  or  be  forgiven  any  fault. 
The  question  now  is,  How  can  this  state  of  mind  most 
rertainly,  effectually,  and  permanently  be  produced? 
That  God  could  infallibly  bring  it  about  by  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  man's  mind  no  one  can  doubt,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  is  the  actual  and 
invariable  fact;  but  this  is  to  deny  free  agenc}*,  and  to 
^Uiltify  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  procedure  in  per- 
mitting any  sin  whatever.     We  know  of  no  means  so 


likely  to  reduce  the  natural  rebellion  and  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  as  that  which  Grod  has  actually  adopt- 
ed, namely,  by  the  presentation,  in  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  of  a  specimen  of  perfect  holiness  suffering 
the  penalty  due  to  the  sinful  race  from  pure  motives  of 
philanthropy  and  piety.  This  spectacle  at  once  en- 
hances the  majesty  of  law,  puts  sin  to  the  blush,  and 
enkindles  the  least  spark  of  magnanimity  remaining 
in  man's  bosom.  There  have  been  instances  of  simi- 
lar devotion  among  friends  on  earth,  and  these  have 
stirred  the  generous  emotions  of  humanity  wherever 
recounted;  how  much  more  the  unprecedented  self- 
immolation  of  a  disinterested  (or  rather  offended)  one 
in  behalf  of  guilty  man  (Rom.  v,  7,  8) !  So  far,  then, 
from  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  being  necessary 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  it  is  really  seen  to  be 
the  highest  exhibition  of  his  love  yearning  for  some 
consistent  plan  of  salvation  (John  iir,  16).  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  this  act — as  a  divine  and  not  mere- 
ly human  expression  of  sympathy — does  melt  and  sub- 
due the  sinful  soul,  when  it  comes  to  be  apprehended 
under  the  Spirit's  light  of  conviction,  as  no  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  or  view  of  dangerous  consequences 
can  do.  Yet  the  penalty  must  still  be  held  in  reserve 
for  recusant  and  hardened  cases,  else  the  effect  of  the 
contrast  itself  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  conscience  of 
the  universe  would  be  shocked.  We  conclude,  then,  in  a 
last  analysis,  that  the  moral  purpose  and  need  of  the 
death  upon  Calvary  was  for  the  condemnation  of  sin 
and  for  a  crowning  proof  of  divine  intervention.  In  a 
forensic  point  of  view,  it  was  substitutional,  if  so  accept^ 
ed  by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  it  was  volunteered ; 
but  as  a  remedial  measure,  its  virtue  lies  in  its  power  t-o 
impress  and  win  and  reform  (John  xii,  82).  It  is  thus 
that  the  cross  becomes  the  instrument  of  a  glorious  re- 
generation (Gal.  vi,  14).  In  other  words,  the  final  cause 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in 
any  prudential  considerations  of  the  divine  government 
or  human  society  as  in  the  essential  nature  of  God  him- 
self and  in  man's  conscience,  which  is  a  copy  of  G<id's 
moral  consciousness.  Both  these  require  a  penally  for 
the  violation  of  that  law  which  is  written  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  intelligent  universe,  not  simply  as  a  vin- 
dictive infliction  for  the  past,  nor  merely  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  future,  nor  yet  purely  as  a  spectacular  ex- 
hibition of  infinite  and  gratuitous  compassion,  but  chief- 
ly and  imperatively  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  instinctive 
and  irrepressible  sense  of  ill-desert  which  the  view  of 
sin  excites  in  all  right-minded  beings,  and  to  stamp  it 
with  an  emphatic  rebuke.  This  is  wholly  irrespective 
of  personal  interests,  whether  of  resentment,  injury,  or 
pride,  on  the  part  either  of  individuals  or  of  commtmi- 
ties;  it  is  alike,  if  not  equally,  shared  by  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  by  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  To 
this  grand  sentiment  all  other  ends  are  subordinate; 
and  thus,  as  ever  with  great  moral  principles,  the  com- 
paratively minor,  although  really  immense,  advantages 
of  amnesty  and  protection  and  reformation  are  at  the 
same  time  secured,  not  \iy  a  compromise,  but  by  a  full 
and  inexorable  adherence  to  the  demands  of  everlasting 
rig^.  The  substitution  of  Jesus,  the  innocent  victim, 
fur  the  conscious  culprit  is  indeed  a  device  of  that  love 
which  is  always  fertile  in  resources;  but  it  is  not  an 
evasion  of  justice:  it  is  an  accomplishment  of  the  law 
far  more  significant  and  effectusl  than  the  personal  an- 
guish of  the  sinner  himself  can  be;  and  yet  it  leaves 
room  for  the  latter  also  in  the  alternative  of  the  refusal 
of  the  former.  Just  at  this  point.,  too,  comes  in  appro- 
priately the  determinative  weight  of  the  human  will, 
which  God  has  left  free  to  be  cast  int<i  the  scales  of  des- 
tiny. In  the  interval  which  divine  forbearance  has  set 
between  the  sentence  of  the  convict  and  bis  execution 
(Eccles.  viii,  11;  Rom.  ix,  22;  1  Pet.  iii,  20;  2  Pet.  iii, 
9)  an  ample  pardon  has  been  provided,  not  by  ^  execu- 
tive clemency,"  but  as  a  "  receipt  in  fuir  from  a  friend- 
ly hand,  which  needs  but  the  grantee's  endorsement  to 
make  it  valid.    That  act  on  the  subject's  part  is  gen- 
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ulne  pemtmcej  including  the  individual  faith  Vhich 
alone  prevents  remorse  from  degenerating  into  despair 
(2  Cor.  vii,  10);  and  this  complex  state  of  the  soul — a 
hopeful  contrition — couldf  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  be 
engendered  by  the  proper  apprehension,  under  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  a  just  but  relentless  doom,  vica- 
riouslv  but  fullv  endured.  In  the  Cross  these  demands 
all  meet  and  harmonize. 

Vioars*  College  is  the  house  of  residence  of  those 
members  of  a  cathedral  corporation  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  chapter.  Anciently  such  a  building  was  pn)b- 
ablv  attached  to  most  cathedrals.  Until  the  civil  wars 
the  collegiate  life  was  everywhere  maintained  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  Hereford  so  late  as  1828. 

Vicars,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  minister  and 
violent  writer  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  was 
born  in  London  in.l582.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  was, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  lite,  usher  of  Christ's  Hos- 
piuL  He  died  in  1G52.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  among  others:  Proepedive  Glass  to 
IamU  into  Heaven  (Lond.  1618, 4to) : — EtifflancTs  fJaUelu- 
jiih  (1631, 4to) : — Jehovah  Jirehy  God  in  (he  Mount;  or 
KntflantTs  Jiemembrancer  (1641-^14,  4to):  — God's  Ark 
Orertoppiny  the  Worlds  Waves  (1646) : — Prodigies  and 
Apparitions: — England^s  Worthies  (1647). 

Vice  (Viccius),  Fkiedrich,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  bom  Sept.  9, 1629,  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  permitted  to  lecture  there. 
In  1658  he  was  appointed  co-rector  at  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene's in  his  native  place;  in  1665  he  was  made  dea> 
oon  of  St.  Elisabeth's;  in  1667  professor  of  the  Elisabe- 
thanum ;  and  died  Jan. 27, 1697,aspastorof  St.£lisal)eth's 
and  inspector  of  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools. 
He  wrote,  Dissert,  de  (Jrim  et  Thummim : — De  Pracomo 
Josephi  ^gyptiaco : — De  A  ntiquitate  Hdtraica  Lingua : 
— Dissertt.  aliquot  ad  Cap.  xi  Geneseos.  See  Pantke, 
Pastores  der  Kirche  zu  St,  Elisabeth  in  Bresslau ;  id. 
Pastores  zu  Si.  Xfai-ia  Afagduhne  wgleichen  Prcepositi 
und  Ecclesitist€t ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeiftes  Geleh rten^Ijex,  s.  v. ; 
Ftlrst,  BM.  Jud.  iii,476;  Steinschneider,  BiUiog,  l/andr 
buch,  8.  V.     (a  P.) 

Vice  is  a  chronic  and  habitual  transgression  of  the 
moral  law,  as  distinguished  from  those  transgressions 
which  result  from  momentary  temptation.  It  is  a  phase 
of  sin  (q.  v.).  and  the  remarks  there  made  are  applica- 
ble here.  Vice,  like  every  other  habit,  is  the  product 
of  repeated  acts,  and,  as  the  vicious  habit  strengthens, 
the  mind  of  its  victim  becomes  less  and  less  conscious 
of  the  evil  of  which  it  is  the  slave,  until  sin  is  commit- 
ted almost  without  knowing  it^  The  hatcfulness  of  vice 
both  to  God  and  man  is  shown  in  the  whole  of  God's 
moral  government  in  the  world.  Even  in  this  world 
vice  is  foredoomed  by  the  unmistakable  judgment  of 
(tikI,  and  the  human  agents  of  the  sentence,  although 
they  be  themselves  tnider  similar  condemnation,  allow 
the  law  to  be  just..  Exalted  virtue  secures  the  admira- 
tion of  even  the  worthless,  and  vice,  when  punished,  is 
as  universally  acknowledged  by  both  good  and  bad  to 
have  met  with  its  deserts.  Societies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  have  been  organized  in  different  countries, 
and  meet  with  universal  approval.  Their  object  is  to 
Ci»-operate  with  the  properly  constituted  legal  authori- 
ties in  preventing  and  suppressing  the  various  vices 
which  are  prevalent  and  most  flagrant. 

The  greater  hopelessness  of  vice  than  mere  sin  very 
clearly  bespeaks  the  wrath  of  Go<l.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  youthful  folly  may  be  lightly  thought  of  for 
a  time,  but  they  remain  as  a  root  of  bitterness  to  mar 
the  peaoefulness  of  more  mature  years.  Even  an  im- 
prndent  choice  of  vicious  companions  will  often  meet 
with  the  same  severe  retribution  as  a  course  of  down- 
right vicions  action.  It  has  been  decreed  that  vice, 
and  everything  that  directly  or  indirectly  belongs  to  it, 
should  not  go  unpuni^ed ;  and  its  escape  from  condem- 
nation, so  far  as  its  own  nature  is  concerned,  is  utterly 


hopeless.  The  Scriptures  are  very  positive  In  their  de- 
nunciations of  vice  (see  Heb.  ii,  1-3 ;  iii,  7-19 ;  i  v,  1-13 ; 
vi,4,6;  Rom.  i,  29-32). 

Vice-chancellor  is  the  officer  chief  in  antbority 
in  a  university ;  usually  one  of  tlie  heads  of  colleges, 
who  is  selected  from  time  to  time  to  manage  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor. 

Vlce-dean  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  chapter 
of  a  cathedral,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  dean  alone,  to 
act  as  the  deputy  of  the  latter.  He  is  elected  annually 
from  the  residentiaries,  and  sometimes  by  them.  He 
acts  as  the  locum-tenens  of  the  dean,  and  is  refcarded 
as  a  paterfamilias.  He  usually  sits  in  the  north-west 
stall,  although  that  is  properly  appropriated  to  the  heb- 
domadary  or  canon  in  residence.  In  some  Italian  and 
Spanish  foundations  he  is  called  pre/ec<  of  the  choir. 

Vlcd-domXnl  (in  place  of  the  tnaster)  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  ecclesiastical  officers,  often  called  becuUes 
or  bailiffs,  appointed  about  the  8th  century  from  the 
order  of  laymen,  to  protect  the  churches  and  defend 
them  against  wrongs.  Their  work  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  could  not  properly  be  performed  by  eccle- 
siastics.   See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  6'AiircA,iii,  101.    See 
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Vice-legate  is  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Rome  who 
acts  as  spiritual  and  temporal  governor  in  certain  cities 
where  no  legate  or  cardinal  resides. 

ViceliuUB,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Quern heim,  on  the  Weser.  His  early  education 
was  directed  by  the  clergy  of  that  place ;  after  the  death 
of  his  parents  and  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  be  became 
the  charge  of  the  lady  of  Everetein;  and  ultimately, 
having  been  taunted  by  the  priest  of  the  castle  on  ac- 
count of  his  illiteracy,  he  entered  himself  at  the  flour- 
ishing school  of  Paderborn,  and  rapidly  became  noted 
for  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies.  After  a  time  he  became  principal  of  the  school 
at  Bremen,  and  administered  its  affairs  with  great  cre<tit 
and  success;  but  his  craving  for  knowledge  was  such 
that  he  soon  resigned  his  place  and  went,  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  pupil  Thetmar,  to  Paris,  where  they  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Rudolph  and  Anselm  (q.  v.),  and  acquired 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
practical  Christianity.  After  bis  return  to  his  home  he 
declined  the  office  of  canon  at  Bremen,  and  went  tu 
Magdeburg  to  prepare  himself  for  the  vioi^  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen.  He  was  consecrated  priest  by 
archbish<»p  Nonbert  of  Magdeburg,  and  commissionetl 
by  archbishop  Adalbert  II  of  Bremen  to  labor  among 
the  Slavs,  and  at  once  petitioned  Henry,  the  powerful 
king  of  the  OU>trites,  to  allow  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  his  subjects. 

The  Ohotrites  (frequently  written  Ahodrites)  were  a 
branch  of  the  stock  of  Wends  or  North  Cierman  Slav& 
They  were  coarse,  cruel,  false,  and  indolent,  but  given 
to  hospitality  towards  strangers.  Their  priests  held 
the  tirst  ]>1ace  in  the  public  estimation,  and  exercised  a 
leading  influence  over  public  aiSiini,  besides  having  ex- 
clusive possession  of  what  little  scientiflc  information 
was  extant  among  them.  Their  numerous  gods — of 
whom  SwatUewid  or  Svatovid,  the  four-beaded  victor. 
Prove,  the  god  of  justice,  and  Rudegast  were  most  prom- 
inent— stotni  under  the  direction  and  rule  of  one  sapreme 
god  of  heaven,  and  administered  their  offices  in  his 
name.  The  Obotrites  first  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when 
they  allied  themselves  with  Chariemagne  in  his  war 
against  the  Saxons.  They  were  defeated  in  931  at 
Lenzen,  in  a  bloody  battle,  by  Henr}'  I,  made  tribtstary 
to  the  (yerman  realm,  and  pletiged  to  receive  Christian- 
ity. For  a  time  encouraging  progress  was  made  in  cihi- 
verting  them  to  the  new  religion ;  but  when  the  Ger- 
man emperors  empowered  the  dukes  of  Saxony  to  gnv- 
em  the  Wendiifh  tribes,  and  imposts  and  taxes  ncre 
consequently  increased,  a  feeling  of  disoontenr  am«« 
which  the  heathen  priests  were  able  to  intensify  until 
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it  became  open  rebellion,  and  a  contest  began  between 
the  opposing  religions  which  continued  during  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
1 1th  century  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  was 
-wholly  subdued,  and  the  country  was  altogether  with- 
out Christian  influences  until  Henr)*  seized  the  throne 
in  1105,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  overcame  his 
opponents.  This  prince  endeavored  to  accustom  his 
subjects  to  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  re- 
intruduce  Christianity  among  them;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Vicelinus  and  his  companions  for  permission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  was  accordingly  received  with  favor, 
and  a  church  at  Lubeck  turned  over  to  them  for  use. 
Henry's  death,  in  1 126,  destroyed  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful missionary  labor,  however,  by  inaugurating  a 
bitter  internal  war  in  the  kingdom,  and  Vicelinus  was 
oblig^  to  return  to  Bremen.  An  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Faldera  (now  NeumUnster,  in  HoUtein) 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  which  enabled  Vicelinus  to  re- 
turn to  the  borders  of  the  Slavs;  and  from  this  place 
as  a  centre  he  was  able  to  carry  the  Gospel  in  every 
direction  during  many  years,  and  with  a  measure  of 
aucceas  which  induced  other  missionaries  to  come  to  his 
aasistaiice.  An  association  of  celibate  laymen  and  cler- 
irymen  was  also  formed  for  pious  purposes  which  con- 
tributed materiallv  towards  the  extension  of  Christian- 
ity.  In  1134  the  emperor  Lothaire  established  the  fort- 
ress of  S^ebui^  for  the  protection  of  the  region  in 
which  Vicelinus  labored,  and  in  time  a  church  and  mon- 
astery grew  np  in  its  vicinity,  which  were  placed  under 
his  care;  and  as  the  Church  at  Lubeck  was  also  in- 
trusted to  his  guidance,  he  naturally  became  the  head 
of  the  eniire  missionary  work  among  the  Slavs.  One 
of  his  first  undertakings  now  was  the  planting  of  rois- 
9ionary  training-schools  in  both  Segeburg  and  Lubeck. 
The  death  of  the  emperor,  in  1 137,  interrupted  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  among  the  Slavs,  and  once  more 
Vicelinus  saw  the  devastations  of  war  sweep  away  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  many  years.  Count  Adolphus  of 
Ilolstein  finally  subdued  the  restless  population,  and  re- 
stored the  former  condition  of  things.  In  1 149  Vice- 
linus was  consecrated  bishop  of  Aldcnburg;  but  after  a 
few  years  of  toil  in  that  office,  rendered  difficult  bv  the 
exactions  of  his  superior,  the  archbishop  Hartwig  of 
Bremen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  duke  Henry  the  Lion, 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  on  the  other,  he  suffered 
a  stn>ke  of  paralysis  in  1 151  which  deprived  him  of  the 
abilitv  to  travel  and  of  the  power  of  speech.  He  died 
Dec  12, 1154. 

Literature. — Helmold,  Chronicon  Slnvorvm  (to  1 170) ; 
Adami  Breroens.  Ge^^a  Ifamburff,  EccL  Pantific,  ed.  Lap- 
penberg,  in  Pertz,  Monurtu  vol.  vii,  Script. ;  Saxottis 
Grammatici  Hist.  Danica  Libri  X  VI;  Crantz,  Metropolis 
and  WandaUa ;  Gerken,  Vermch  in  d.  dltesten  Gesrh,  d. 
Shivai  in  Deutschi.  (Leips.  1771);  Gebhard,  Gesch,  dL 
Slaren  u.  Wenden  .QHaWe^  1790-97,  4  vols.  4to) ;  also  in 
Weh' Historie^  vol.  xxxiii-xxxvi;  Frank,  ^//f«  u.  nenea 
Mtcldenburg(\jb\ii»,  1753-^58) ;  RudlofT,  Proffmat.  Hundb, 
d.  mecklenb.  Geseh.  (1780,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1822);  Hefner, 
Wdtkampfd.  Dentschen  u.Slaven  (Hamb.  1847);  Lap- 
penbeiXi  Die  Bitchdfe  v.  A  Idenburg^  in  Pertz,  A  rchiv  f. 
aUere  deutsche  Geschichttknndfy  ix,  384-805;  Kruse,  A^ 
hfnd.heiL  Vicdin  (1828) ;  Wiggers,  Kirchengesch.  Meek- 
lefdfttrffs  (1840) ;  Neander,  Kirchemfrsch.  v,  1 ;  Mooyer, 
Verzeichmas  d.deut8chen  Bischo/e  (Minden,  1854). — Her- 
zog,  RealnEncykiop.  s.  v. 

Vioentino,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Venice  in  15S9.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  elder  Par- 
ma, and  followed  his  style.  He  was  a  great  plagiarist, 
but  made  his  selections  with  good  taste  and  judgment. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  his  day,  and 
found  abundant  employment  in  painting  for  the  church- 
es and  public  edifices  of  Venice  and  other  cities  of  that 
republic,  and  even  beyond  its  bounds.  His  best  pict- 
ures are  preserved  in  the  collections,  among  which  is 
hb  Sotowum  Anointed  King  of  Israel,  in  the  Koyal  Gal- 
lery at  Florence,  a  picture  worthy  of  great  commenda- 


tion. .  He  died  in  1614^    See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisLo/ihe 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vioentino,  Maroo,  a  Venetian  painter,  son  and 
pupil  of  Andrea,  practiced  his  art  at  Venice  with  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  and  for  the  collections.  His  fame,  however,  is 
derived  more  from  his  father's  name  than  from  his  own 
works.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  UisU  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vice-reotor  is  the  second  in  authority  to  the  rec- 
tor, governor,  master,  or  ruler  of  a  coUege. 

Vice-sacristan  is  a  sacristan  (q.  v.)  or  sexton  of 
inferior  rank  or  position,  who  acts  during  the  absence 
of  the  ordinary  sacristan. 

Vici,  Andrea  del,  an  Italian  architect,  was  born 
at  Arcevia,  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  in  1744.  He  was 
educated  at  Perugia,  and  then  sent  to  Rome  to  study 
painting  under  Stefano  Pozzi,  and  architecture  under 
Carlo  Murena,  but  he  decided  to  follow  the  latter  as  a 
profession.  In  1780  the  court  of  Tuscany  appointed 
him  hydraulic  architect  and  engineer  for  the  Val  di 
Chiana,  and  in  1787  he  was  employed  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity by  the  papal  government  in  the  work  of  drain- 
ing the  Pontine  marshes,  and  preventing  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Teppia.  In  1 8 10  he  erected  the  embankment 
to  support  the  left  bank  of  the  Teverone.  His  archi- 
tectural works  are  considerable  in  number  and  impor- 
tance. He  was  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  built,  among  others,  the  Palazzo  Lapri  at  Bevagna; 
the  Church  and  Monastery  delle  Salesiane  at  Offagna; 
the  seminary  at  Osimo;  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Foligno ;  the  Capella  Gozzoli  at  Terni ;  the  villa  and 
casini  at  Monte  Gallo ;  and  the  superb  cathedral  at  Ca* 
marino.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1817.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Uist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vick,  J.  O.,  an  English  Congregational  minister^ 
was  born  at  Emsworth,  Nov.  11, 1803,  and  died  June  7, 
1862.  He  was  occupied  in  business  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life,  but  frequently  was  engaged  in  preaching, 
and  for  several  years  labored  acceptably  aa  pastor  of 
theChnrch  in  Waterloo,  Portsmouth.  See  (Load.)  Cong. 
Year-book,  1868,  p.  270. 

Vick,  Ne  wet,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Southampton  County,  Va.,  March  17, 1766.  He 
began  preaching  in  1788:  entered  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence in  1790;  married  In  1791 ;  removed  to  North  Can»- 
lina  in  1799,  and  three  years  later  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  labored  until  his  deceaae,  near  Vicksburg,  Aug.  5, 
1819.     See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  558. 

Vioo  (Vighi,  or  Vlcus),  Enea,  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian engraver  and  medallist,  was  born  at  Parma  about 
1520.  He  studied  under  (riulio  Romano,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  school  of 
Marc*  Antonio  Raimondi.  He  made  such  pn>gress  that 
he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  grand-duke,  Cosmo 
I,  where  he  engraved  several  plates  after  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  numerous  portraits.  From  there  he  went  to 
Venice  and  Ferrara.  On  returning  to  Parma  in  1554, 
he  engraved  and  published  the  medals  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  twelve  Ceesars  with  explanations.  In  1555 
he  published  at  Venice  his  Discorsi  sopra  le  Medfif/lie, 
which  was  several  times  reprinted.  He  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  Hrst  who  wrote  on  numismatics.  His 
last  work,  Imttgini  delle  Donne  A  vguste,  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1557.  He  died  about  1570.  Among  liis 
plates  may  be  mentioned  the  Conversion  of  St.  PatU, 
after  F.  Salviati ;  the  Entombing  of  Christ,  after  Ra- 
phael ;  and  the  A  tmunciation,  after  Titian.  Siee  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  ris,  s.  v. 

Victor  (the  conqueror),  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a 
surname  of  Jupiter,  oflen  appearing  upon  tablets. 

Victor  (also  Claudius  Marius  Victor  and  Vic- 
TORiNUs)  was  9  poet  and  orator  of  Marseilles,  who  lived 
in  the  former  half  of  the  5th  century,  and  wrote  in  hex- 
ameter verse  a  Comment,  in  Genesin  and  an  Fpistoia  ad 
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Solomon.  A  hbat  de  Perversii  su<a  JEtaiu  Moribua.    See 
Max,  BibL  etc.  rtii,  418. 

Victor,  St.  The  lists  of  martyrs  and  saints  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  include  an  extended  series  of 
personaf^es  named  Victok,  concerning  whom  see  Aus" 
/uhrL  HtU.-f^xih(m  and  the  accompanying  Kalmder 
(Cologne  and  Frankfort,  1719),  p.  2262-2271.  See  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Victor  OP  Antioch  was  a  bishop  contemporary 
with  Chrysostom  (about  A.D.  400)  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  <9i»spel  of  Mark,  in  which  he  defended 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Church  of  bis  day  that, 
with  reference  to  fauting.  Christians  have  entire  liberty 
of  action.  The  coromentar>'  is  given  in  Max.  BibL  Vet. 
Patrum  (Lugd.  1677).  iv,  370. 

Victor  OF  Capua  was  a  bishop  in  the  former  half 
of  the  6th  century  (died  abtiut  544).  He  ranks  as  the 
earliest  Latin  cat«nator,  and  wrote  De  Cyclo  Paschuli^ 
fragments  of  which  work  are  contained  in  Bede,  and  a 
Scholia  Vet.  Patmtn.  He  also  prepared  a  Latin  version 
of  Amroon.  Alexandrinus's  IJaitnony  of  the  Gospels 
{Harm,  Evangd.  A  mm.  Alexandr.  etc  [Col.  1532]). 

Victor  OF  Cartbnna  was  a  bishop  in  the  5th 
century  who  wrote  Adversus  Arianos  ad  Genseric., 
VandaL  Begem:  —  De  Pwnifentia  Publica:  —  KpistoLi 
Comolatoria  ad  Basil.: — and  several  homilies.  His 
writings  are  now  extant  only  in  part. 

Victor  OF  Carthaok,  a  bishop  A.D.  646,  is  known 
only  through  a  letter  addresseii  to  pope  Theodore  I,  in 
which  he  announced  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair 
and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 

Victor  OF  Tununa  was  a  bishop  who  died  about 
A.D.  566.  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  so-called 
Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  and  was  imprisoned  and  banish- 
ed because  of  bis  resistance  in  opposing  Justinian's 
edict  in  condemnation  of  the  chapters.  He  composed 
a  Chronicon  ah  Orbe  ConditOy  of  which  the  part  extend- 
ing fh)m  A.D.  444  to  465  is  still  exunt.  See  Thesavr, 
Temp,  EusthU  PampkiU,  opera  et  studio  J.  J.  Scaligeri 
(Amst.  1658),  ii,  1  sq.;  Thesaur.  Monum,  Eodes,  sive 
Nmrici  CatnsU  Lectiones  A  ntiqiuBj  ed.  Basuage  (Aotv. 
1725),  i,  321  sq. 

Victor  OF  Vita  (  Viiensisj  not  bishop  of  Utica,  as 
is  often  stated)  was  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century.  In  A.D.  487  he  wrote  a  Hist, 
PffTsecut,  A  flic,  sub  Genserico  et  Hvnnerico  VandaL  Re- 
ffibust  which  is  given  in  Ruinart,  J  fist,  Persecut,  VandftL 
(Paris,  1 694 ;  Venice,  1782).  See  also  Papencordr.,  (Jesch. 
d.  vandaL  Herrschafl  in  Afrika  (Berl.  1837),  p.  66  sq., 
1 13  sq.,  269  sq. 

Victor  I,  pope  from  185  to  197,  or  from  187  to 
about  200,  was  an  African  by  birth  and  a  hot-blooded 
character.  He  is  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  dis- 
pute with  the  Quartodecimanians  of  Asia  Minor  about 
the  observance  of  £aster.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Polyc- 
rates  of  Ephesus  demanding  that  he  should  conform  to 
the  Occidental  rule  res|)ecting  Easter,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication in  case  of  refusal ;  and  when  Polycrates 
declined,  he  severed  ecclesiastical  relations  with  that 
bishop  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  by  which  Polyc- 
rates was  supported.  The  opposition  of  many  Western 
ecclesiastics  to  such  measures,  however,  compelled  Victor 
to  recede  from  his  arbitrary  position.  The  eventual  re- 
sult of  the  whole  dispute  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
Western  theory  of  Easter.  See  Easter  Controver- 
RiKS.  Victor  participatefl  also  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Monarchian  controversy  by  expelling  from  the  Church 
the  Dynamistic  Monarchian  Theodotus  the  Tanner  (  6 
(TKvrct/c),  who  denied  the  deity  of  Christ.  This  step 
gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Theodotianists,  which  ex- 
isted for  a  time  in  Rome.  C!ertain  expressions  used 
by  Tertullian  (^Adv,  Praxeam^  c  1;  App,  ad  Libr.  de 
PrcBscript,  c.  53 )  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Victor 
was  disposed  to  favor  the  views  of  Praxeas  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Patripassians  (q.  v.),  which  were  the  direct  oppo- 


site of  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Ebionizing  Drna- 
mists.    See  Eusebius,  Bist.  Ecdes,  v,  22>-28. 

Victor  H,  pope  from  1055  to  1057,  was  a  relative  of 
the  emperor  Henry  111.  His  name  was  Gebkard^  and 
he  was  previously  bishop  of  Eichstildt.  Leo  of  Ustia 
{Chron,  Casin.  ii,  89)  states  that  the  elevation  of 
Gebhard  to  the  pontidcate  was  the  work  of  the  famous 
Hildebrand.  The  motive  of  that  schemer's  action  in 
choosing  so  decided  a  friend  of  the  emperor  to  fill  the 
papal  chair  would  seem  to  have  been  a  desire  to  divide 
the  imperial  camp  into  two  oppoaing  factions.  The  ex- 
periment succeeded  well,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  Geb- 
hard identified  himself  with  the  Cluniacensian  party, 
whose  head  was  Hildebrand.  He  attacked  the  prac- 
tices of  simony  and  marriage  among  the  priests,  issuing 
energetic  prohibitions  and  holding  several  councils  in 
France  against  them.  In  1056  he  was  present  at  the 
death-bed  of  Henry  HI  in  Germany,  and  became  the 
guaniian  of  the  infant  heir  of  that  prince  and  the  coun- 
sellor of  his  widow.  He  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
Italy  in  the  summer  of  1057.  See  Pagi,  BrerittriMm 
Paparvm  Bom,  i,  528  sq.;  Hofler,  Geseh.  d,  dentsehfu 
Pdpste;  Gfrorer,  Gregor.  VI f,  i,  560;  and  the  Church 
histories. 

Victor  m,  pope  and  successor  to  Gregory  VIl, 
was  a  son  of  Landulph  V,  prince  of  Benevento.  His 
name  was  Desiderius,  and  he  had  been  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino.  Chosen  by  Gregory,  he  was  elected  by  the 
cardinals  to  the  papal  chair  in  1086,  but  refused  to  obey 
their  caU.  He  laid  aside  the  papal  insignia  in  solemu 
form  at  Terracina,  and  returned  to  his  monastery,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1087  was  nevertheless  induced  to  enter 
on  the  high  office  for  which  he  had  been  selected.  He 
displayed  much  of  the  energetic  spirit  and  tendency  of 
his  predecessor.  At  Benevento  he  excommunicated  his 
rival,  Clement  III,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade  all  in- 
vestiture of  clergymen  by  the  laity,  called  upon  the 
Italians  to  undertake  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  Africa,  and  instructed  all  bishops  and  ecclesias- 
tics to  avoid  all  association  with  the  archbishop  Hugo 
of  Lyons,  who,  with  the  abbot  Richard  of  Marseilles,  hsd 
rebelled  against  his  authority  and  grossly  maligned  ha 
person.  While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  far-reach- 
ing plans,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down  by  death,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1087,  after  having  been  the  actual  possessor  of 
the  papal  chair  during  scarcely  half  a  year.  See  Leo 
Ostieus.  Chron.  Casin,  contin.  a  Petr.  Dia<M>n.,  bk.  iii, 
c.  71,  p.  480  sq. ;  Muratori,  Gesdi.  ItaL  tm  MiUdaUer 
(Germ,  transl.),  vi,  464  sq. 

Victor  IV,  popes.  1.  The  successor  of  Anacletns 
II  (died  1138),  who  was  previously  cardinal  Gregory 
Conti,  but' who,  after  a  reign  of  two  months,  was  in- 
duced by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  give  place  to  the 
more  powerful  Innocent  II  (q.  v. ;  and  comp.  Petr.  Di- 
acon.,  in  the  Chtvn,  Casin,  iv,  130). 

2.  Antipope  against  Alexander  III.  He  was  pre- 
viously a  cardinal,  OdavvmHs.  Enthroned  in  1159,  he 
was  recognised  and  protected  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  endorsed  by  the  synods  of  Pavia  iu 
1160  and  of  Lodi  in  1161,  but  never  equalled  bis  rival  iu 
ecclesiastical  power  or  in  moral  influence.  He  died  in 
1164  at  Lucca,  and  was  followed  by  Paschal  IU.  See 
Von  Raumer,  Hohenstaufm^  ii,  128  sq.;  Renter,  Geseh. 
Alexander's  III  u.  d.  Kirche  a.  Zeit,  i,  129,  401  sq.; 
Herzog,  lUcd-Enctfkiop,  s.  v. 

Victoria,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  Diocleman  per- 
secution ( A.D.  284-812),  was  a  native  of  ao  inland  town 
in  Numidia.  She  was  one  of  a  band  of  Christians  who 
had  met  in  the  house  of  a  church  reader,  and  were 
seized  and  brought  to  CSarthage  to  be  arraigned  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  prooonsuL  Her  father  and  bnither 
were  still  pagans;  and  her  brother,  npon  her  refusal  t«i 
go  with  him,  claimed  that  she  was  not  in  her  right 
mind.  "This  is  my  mind,"  replied  she,  *'and  I  hare 
not' altered  it."  She  died  in  triumphant  foitb.  2ice 
Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  i,  152. 


VICTORINUS  r 

Viototinna,  biihap  or  Pbttau  (PtlavionBuit), 
■  (OWD  in  uicienC  Pwimpu— not  of  Poitien,  u  Bu»- 
niiu  BUIM— lived  about  A.D.  290,  and  vru  an  orator 
bcliiTC  hs  bfcame  a  bishop.  He  waa  or  Greek  extrac- 
tion, and  was  belter  acqiuinUd  with  the  (ireciin  than 
the  Latin  tuoKue.  Orhiswariu,afngmeuC,  Dt  Fabri' 
ea  JUmnli,  waa  puUiahed  b;  Cave  (eee  belnw).  Jerome 
aajrt  that  Tictorinue  wrote  eommentirin  on  moat  of  the 
buoka  of  the  Old  Teat.,  and  he  u  also  credited  with  the 
■uthorahip  of  a  commentacy  on  the  Apocalypse.  He 
died,  aceordinfc  to  the  Roman  maityrology,  a  martyr's 
death,  onder  DiocUtian,  ahont  30S.  See  Uupin,  /fou- 
velk  BOL  da  AaltMn  Ecdit.  (Paris,  1698),  i,  194; 
Care,  ScT^orun  Ecckt.  HiO.  Lil.  (tienev.  169S),  p.73 
aq.i  ifra.  BibL  Vtl.  Patr.  etc.  (Lugd.  1677),  vol.  Ui, 
where  the  commentaiy  on  the  Apocalj'pse  occurs, 
p.  414  sq.  1  Herzog,  Riat-EJKsUop.  a.  T. 

Victory,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx.  Victory  persoiiitled  (called  by  the 
Greflka  Nio))  was  gsnerally  represented  in  connection 
with  other  deities,  who  cany  her  upon  their  hands; 
fur  instance,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Venua.  She  also  ap- 
peam  with  victma  in  races,  whose  borses  she  guides 
She  is  pictured  as  a  msiden  similar  to  Hineiva,  with  , 
winiK*,  a  palm-branch,  and  a  wreath.  In  the  sccoi 
Dying  GDI  ahe  aiipeara  bringing  a  sacriAce  to  Minei 
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period  of  the  world's  history,  connected  immediately 
witb  Tsligion.  Tbua  the  paschal  lamb  and  the  unleav- 
ened bread  apoke  in  pleasing  tones  and  by  aliikiug  em- 
blems, to  each  successive  generatiao,  of  the  great  his- 
torical fact  of  which  they  were  dedgneil  to  be  the  per- 
petual memento.  In  like  manner  the  Lord's  supper 
(1  Cor.  ui,  20),  the  bnukiiig  ofhrescl  from  house  to  house 
(Acu  ii,  46),  and  the  li/dirai,  or  love-femts— feasts  of 
charity  (Jude  12)— were  all,  especially  the  first,  both 
wisely  designed  and  admirably  fltted  to  bring  iuto  play, 
in  coiineciion  with  rdigiun.  the  better  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, to  maintain  in  everlasting  remembrance  the 
events  which  they  symbolized,  to  make  citing  and 
drinking  an  act  of  religion,  and  to  make  religion  a 
pleasure.    See  Aoafe!  Passovkr;  Siipi^n. 

1.  The  pivductions  of  a  country,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world,  necessarily  determined  its  food.  Pslsstiite 
sbounded  with  grain  and  various  kinds  of  Tegetsblrs, 
as  well  as  with  animals  of  ililFeient  spades.  Such,  ac- 
cordingly, in  geueral,  was  the  sostenance  which  its  iu- 
habitants  took.     See  Cekualb. 

The  use  of  Bre.  anil  the  stile  of  the  arts  of  life  in  a 
country,  must  also  have  important  influence  on  its  cook- 
ery; in  other  words,  will  go  far  to  determine  the  state 
in  which  the  nstural  productions  of  the  earth  will  be 
eaten.  If  the  grain  is  to  become  bread,  a  long,  and  by 
no  means  easy,  process  has  tx'  ....... 


preparing  f^jod  is  therefore  held  it 


highn 


AnUqoe  Ftgnre  of  Victory. 
VictiioliU.  8t.  Tradition  makes  him  to  have  been 
a  soldier  who  became  a  Christian  and  wished  to  leave 
the  army,  for  which  reason  be  was  condemned  to  under- 
pt  severe  tortures,  hut  escaped,  because  the  lictor  who 
had  him  in  charge  became  blind,  and  the  prisoner's  fet- 
im>  renised  lo  hold  him  bound.  Afier  being  libcrslcd. 
Victriciiis  became  bishop  of  Rouen  (A.D.  380-890),  and 


lined  ir 


with  Martin  of  Tours  and  Paulinus  of  Nula.  Abo.it 
393  he  viHird  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peue  to  the  Church,  into  which  the  Pelagian  faction 
had  brought  discord;  but  was  himself  suspecte<l  of  her- 
esy and  compelled  to  visit  Rome  (40S),  in  order  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy.  Pope  Innocent  I  thereupon  gave 
him  a  paper  intended  lo  be  a  guide  in  the  adminislrs- 
lion  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  also  for  the  deport- 
ment of  believers  generally.  He  died,  probably,  in  4C7 
or  408,  and  left  a  work,  entitled  De  lAinde  Sandorvm, 
which  was  published  by  Leheuf  (Paris,  IT89).  His  day 
is  Aug.T. — Herwi)(,  ffraJ-A'acj'UDp.  s.  v. 

Victrlx  (JU  eiclorfa)  was  a  surname  of  VknUs. 

Viom»l>  (reprtHnted  by  seversl  Heb.  and  (If. 
words,  which  are  rarioudy  rendered  in  the  A.V. ). 
Tb«  neeeiaaiy  act  of  uking  loud  was,  at  a  vaiy  early 


that,  as  in  Uomer,  princes  slay  the  cattle,  and  poetry 
details  the  process  bv  which  the  carcass  is  made  ready 
'or  being  eaten  (//i«d;i,4S7).     See  CooK. 

Bread  furmed  "the  staff  of  life"  lo  the  ancient  He- 
brews  even  more  than  to  ouraelvea;  but  the  modes  of 
prepsring  it  have  been  noticed  under  other  heads.  8«e 
Breaii;  Hilu 

<>n  a  remarkable  occasion  a  calf,  tender  and  good,  was 
Uken.slain,dressed  (roasted,  most  probably  [(ien.xxvii, 
-  -  ■  ■■  "  1;  Judg.  vi,19;  1  Sam.ii.lB];  boilinR 
ill  long  aftetwarda).  and  set  before  the 
guests,  while  the  enteriainer  (Abraham)  respectfully 
stood  at  their  side,  doubtless  to  render  any  dearabte 
The  sauce  or  accompaniments  on  this  occaalon 

[erred  Chat  the  bread  was  unleavened.  See  Butteb; 
Hiut. 

The  cases,howeTer,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
were  of  a  special  nsture ;  and  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
what  is  recorded  touching  Isaac  and  Ksiu  and  Jacob, 
t  appears  that  flesh  meat  was  reserved  as  food  for 

grain,  hunry,  and  milk  being  the  ordinary  fare.     See 

-iBAT. 

The  agreeable,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  salubrious, 

qnalilies  of  salt  were  very  early  known  and  recognised. 

■  I  Lev.  ii,  19,  it  is  eiprrasly  enjoined,  "  Every  oblalioii 

'  thv  meat-offbring  shslt  thou  season  with  salt;  with 

1  thine  offerings  shall  thon  offer  salt"     See  Salt. 

Locusts  were  a  permitted  (Lev.  x\,  22)  and  a  very 

immnn  food.     At  the  present  dsy  they  are  gslhered 

by  the  Bedswin  in  the  iKginning  of  April,  and,  being 

lasted  on  plates  of  Iron  or  dried  in  the  aim,  are  kept  in 

irge  bags,  and,  when  needed,  eaten,  strewed  with  salt 

y  handfuls.    See  LacrtTST. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  \At4\  the  favorite  tooA 

were  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  doves.      There  ire  few 

ices  of  the  eating  of  Ash,  at  least  in  Palestine  (Lev.  xi, 

-22 ;  Numb,  xl,  5).     In  the  first  passsge  a  distinction 

made  between  certain  fish  which  might  be  eaten  and 

hers  which  were  foriiidden.     "These  shall  ye  eat  of 

1  that  are  in  the  waters:  whatsoever  hsth  fins  aiMl 

ales  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them 

ins  md  scales,  th 
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Mciwdicn,  .V.  T.  Talm.  p.  796;  Mainrnnidn,  De  CBiii '  reput  beinf!  taken  beTun  noon  (Adim,  Snm.  Atiliq.  p. 
rrVirin,  ciL  Wiihlicke  (Li|n  llSi);  KHnhardt, />«  CM  [  877,ed.MiJort  Puller,  ii, 6:25;  Chudiu,  iv;  Jahii,  i,  V)> 
Utbi-aai:  (Viub.  lliS7>  The  Mouic  laws  wl.ich  regu-  But  rn.m  Hen.  xliii,  16, 36,  it  appeus  lo  have  been  the 
lated  the  uae  uf  animal  fvinl  may  be  fuunil  in  Lev.  xi  cusUhd  to  iliiie  at  nuini  in  the  ilaii  uf  the  patiiirchB. 
Biui  DeuU  xiv.  The  (crounds  n(  many  uf  these  rcKula-  The  ume  teem*  lo  have  been  Ibe  caw  in  Palesliiic  ai  a 
tinna  may  be  axcertaiued  with  a  greater  or  lesa  degree  '  later  period  (1  Kings  xx,  16;  cump.  Luke  xi.  37;  Act* 
uf  probability,  ptuvideil  the  Bludent  it  well  au|uaiiiied  |  x,  10).  Coiivivialitiee,  however,  were  poMpuneil  till 
with  the  mind  and  spirit  uf  Hebrew  antiquity.  Gun-  |  evening!,  and  ■ometimes  protracted  to  the  r<>lk>win): 
i-ideralions  drawn  from  idolatrous  usages,  regard  Id  I  morning  (lu.  v,  11;  Mark  vi,  !1;  Luke  xiv,  34).  Sec 
hcalih,  the  furtherance  of  agriculture,  atiil  establisbed  Banqlkt.  The  meal  was  preceded  by  wishing  of 
GUHtoms  and  taittes,hai<  in  each  case  an  iiitiueuce  in  the  hands  (Mark  vii,  2;  Luke  xl,  B8),  which  the  mode  of 
promulgation  of  thene  laws.     See  CutAN.  .  eiting  rendered  iiecestary,  and  by  an  inrocaluHi  of  the 

2.  In  the  earliest  limes  water  wa»  the  comnmn  drink,  divine  bleuiiig  (I  Sam.  ix,  IB),  termed  in  Samuel  n=i3. 
That,  wine  of  an  intoxicatiuR  tendency  was  drunk  at  a  j  ,„^  ;„  ^,^^11  tvUya  fiixofaTia,  blessing.  RivitiK  of 

happened  to  Niah  1 ,1,, '..     .  :^  ' 7.  "^ 

e  aa  well  as  drunk 


ery  early  period  appears  frutn  w 
Gen.  ix,  10),  win  seems  U>  have 
rine.     Itreail  and  wine  are  spok< 


1, 18,  as  af- 

y  Melchiiedek,  king 

othen  a  strong  drink  waa  made  bv  mixing  with  the 
wine  aromatic  herbs  (Pu.  Uxv,9i  lM.v,2£),ota  de- 
coction derived  from  them;  myrrh  was  uard  fur  this 
purpose.  Date  wine  waa  in  use,  and  probably  the  Egyp- 
tian or  tnalt  wine,  iHui,  oli'oc  rpi'diiwf  (Herod,  ii,  77). 
Jerome  (d/p.iv,  864, ed.  Bened.)  Bays  that  "drink  call- 
ed tuxra  by  the  Hebrews  {->=«)  is  every  kind  which 
can  inebriate,  or  that  which  is  made  from  grain,  or  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  or  when  the  honey-comb  is  mada 
{dnoqaiaitHr)  into  a  sweet  and  barbanius  beverage,  or 
the  fruit  of  the  palm  expreweil  into  a  liquor,  and 
water  receives  a  color  and  a  con- 
ristencv  from  prejiared  herbs." 
Theco'mmcni  pei.ple  (Mark  xii,B7> 
drank  an  acrid  sort  of  wine,  which 
is  rendered  vinegar  in  our  English 
vmion  (Ruth  il,  14;  Matu  xxvii, 
4M),  The  Orientals  frequently 
u«i1  wine  in  excess,  so  as  to  oo- 


ie  Greeks  and  Kum 


Blessed 


the  1'almud,  which  the  Jew*  used,  a*  folio 
he  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  woiid,  who  hast 
produced  this  food  (or  this  drink)  from  theearth  (or  the 
vine)"  (Matt,  xiv,  1»;  xv,86;  xxvi,!7).     St«MiLAi. 

4.  The  Hebrew*,  like  the  Greek*  and  Uamans  in  their 
earlier  bintury,  ate  sitdiig  (Gen.ixvii,  ID-,  Judg.  xix,  6; 
1  Sam.  XX,  'ib).  A  carpet  was  spreail,  un  which  the 
tneal  was  partaken.  At  a  later  period,  however,  partic- 
ularly when  Palestine  came  under  the  in6uence  of  Ko- 
man  mannera,  the  Jews  reclined  on  ciuhiona  or  conches 
(Esth.  i,  6;  Amu*  vi,  4;  Luke  vii,  37;  (ii-(icXi3i|,  n..t 
"sat,-  as  in  the  common  Iranslaiion,  but  "reclined-l. 
See  AoctiBATioH.    Tlie  cuskim  of  giving  preference  in 


Duly  Writ  (Deut. 


;lsa.v, 


ii,4i;  PsB. 


x,26i  j€ 
48).  That  indulgence  in  wine  was 
practiced  in  very  ancient  day*  it 
manifest  from  there  being  in  the 
court  of  Pharauh.  at  the  time  of 
Joaeph,  state- officer*  who  bad 
charge  nf  the  wine,  and  served  the 
monarch  with  it  when  he  drank  (Gen.  xl,  1,11 ;  enrop.  1 
Kings'x,&:  SChran.ix,4;  Neh.i.ll).     See  Wink. 

For  ririnhiiig-veeBela  there  were  used  the  cup  atid  the 
bowl  (Exoil.  XXV,  38;  Numb,  vii,  13,  S4:  Jer.  xxxv,5i 
Amm  vi,  6).  The  cup  was  generally  of  brass  covered 
"a  lily,  aometime*  circular. 


Mill  ui 


Ihyti 


n  both 


ifPen*po1i((IKing»vii.26).  The 
111  i^r.xini.  AKv,  iN>)  ■iisume<l  a  variety  of  shapes,  atid 
rara  many  names.  Some  of  these  "chargers"  appear, 
>m  the  presetila  made  by  the  princes  of  Israel  (Numb, 
i),  to  have  been  of  large  size  and  jtreat  splendor ;  some 
eresilver.BomegohUI  Kingax.Zl).  3eeCtiP,etc 
3.  InEaslemclimesiliechiefmeal,or  what  we  term 
nner,  i^  in  consequence  of  ihe  heat  of  the  middle  pe- 
ml  of  the  daj,  deferred  till  toward*  evening,  a  alight 


Audenta  Reclining  at  Table. 

point  of  neat  or  position  to  guests  of  high  cnniiideralion 
appears,  fnim  1  Sam.ix,  23.  lo  have  been  of  ancient  dale 
(Amns  iii,  Ii).  In  the  time  of  ChriM  (Luke  xiv,  H)  the 
Pharisees,  always  eager  for  dial  inn  inn,  cnveled  Ihe  place 
of  honor  at  meals  and  feaafa.  Women  were  not  admit- 
ted to  eat  with  Ihe  men,  but  had  their  meab  supplird 
in  their  nwn  private  apartment  (Esth.  i,  S-9).  In  Ilah- 
ylon  and  Penii,  however,  females  mingled  with  main 
on  festive  occasions  (Dan.  v,  2).  In  grneral  Ihe  man- 
ner of  eating  was  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Ihe  East  at 
■  he  present  day.  Special  care  was  taken  of  favmrd 
persons  ((ien.  xliii,  34;  1  Sam.j,4;  ix.2S:  John  xiii. 
2G).  Neither  knivea.  forks,  nor  »pnon»  were  empk>r«il 
for  eating.  The  food  was  omveyed  from  the  dish  to 
the  mnuth  by  Ihe  right  hand.  The  paniea  aai  with 
their  legs  bent  under  them  round  a  du<h  placed  in  Ibe 
centre,  and  either  took  the  tle*h  meat  with  Iheir  flngen 
from  Ibe  dish,  or  dipped  bin  of  theit  bread  into  the  sa- 

Kuth  ii,  14,  Bnazsay)'tul<ulh."Dipihy  morsel  in  Ibe 

inguage  of  our  U>rd.  in 
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re  dipped  il."  This  presenting  of  fooil  In  a  pernio 
ill  cnsiomari',  and  was  designed  originally  as  a  mark 
Minclion,  the  choice  imiraels  being  selected  by  ibi- 
I  of  the  family  fur  the  pnrpm.  Drink  was  hinried 
ich  one  of  Ihe  guc«ts  in  cupa  or  giibkl^  and,  *i  a 
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very  ancient  period,  in  a  separate  cup  to  each  person. 
Hence  the  word  cup  is  used  as  equivalent  to  what  we 
term  a  man's  lot  or  destiny  (Psa.  xi,  6 ;  Ixxv,  8 ;  Isa.  li, 
22;  Matt,  xxvi,  39).— Kitto.  See  Dist;  Eating; 
Food;  Sup. 

■  ViOTiB,  Hbnricus,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  horn  in  1536  at  Valenciennes,  and 
died  in  15S^  at  Armentiers,  in  Flanders.  He  wrote, 
De  Christianorum  Sacramentorum  Natura,  OfficuB^  et 
Numero: — De  Desoeruu  Christi  ad  Inferos: — De  Com' 
mumons  SanctOTwn,  etc.  See  Swertii  A  thena  Beigica ; 
AndresB  Bibliotheca  Belgka;  JQcher,  AUgememes  <7e- 
leArtm^Lexicon,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Vida,  Marco  Gibolamo,  an  Italian  poet  and  priest 
of  the  Roman  Church,  was  bom  at  Crerouna  about  1485. 
He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  joined  the  Order 
of  the  Canons  of  St.  Mark  at  Mantua.  He  afterwards 
became  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  prior 
of  San  Siivestro  at  Frascati,  and  in  1532  bishop  of  Alba. 
He  was  a  learned  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  Latin 
poets  of  his  day.  He  wrote  in  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Latin.  Among  his  works  are,  a  metrical  treatise  De 
Arte  Poetica  (Rome,  1527): — Ckrututs: — and  Scacchia: 
Ludus,  All  uf  these  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Vida  died  at  Alba,  Sept.  27, 1566. 

Vidal,  Diego  (called  the  Elder"),  a  Spanish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Valmaseda  in  1583.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Rome,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as  an 
artbtt.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sev- 
ille, and  painted  there  a  naked  Christ,  and  the  Virgin 
trith  the  Infant  in  her  Arms.  His  drawings  are  also 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation.  He  died  at  Sev- 
ille in  1615.    See  Spooner,  Biog,Uist,ofthe  Fine  Arts, 

8.  v. 

Vidal  (db  Liendo),  Diego  (called  the  Younger),  a 
Spanish  painter,  nephew  of  Diego  the  elder,  was  bom 
at  Valmaseda  in  1602.  He  studied  theology  and  paint- 
ing at  Rome,  and  was  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
There  are  some  of  his  works  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Valencia,  which  evince  considerable  skill. 
He  died  at  Seville  in  16:1^.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vidal,  DioniBlo,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Valencia  about  1670.  He  studied  under  Antonio  Pali>- 
mino,  to  whom  he  gave  assistance  in  several  cities.  He 
returned  to  Valencia  and  was  employed  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  fmm  the  designs 
of  Palomino.  He  also  executed  some  works  of  his  own 
composition  in  fresco  for  various  churches.  He  died  at 
Tortaaa,  while  painting  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Girdle,  but  the  time  is  not  known.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
IJisf,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a.  v. 

Vidam  (Lat,  tfice  domhd  [q.  v])»  was,  1.  The  bish- 
op's sreward  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  reve- 
nues, as  the  viscount  represented  the  coimt.  At  Rheims 
and  Chartres  the  viilams  raised  their  office  into  a  flef. 
2.  The  provost  or  bailiff  of  the  capitular  rents,  as  at  Lin- 
coln, Cambrai,  Rouen,  etc.  3.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  heirs  of  founders  of  religions  houses  who  had  cer- 
tain rights  over  their  estates  and  attached  churches, — 
Wa]cr>(t,  Sac.  A  rchcsoL  s.  v. 

Vidaa,  Elias  db,  ben- Moses,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the 
16tb  century,  a  pupil  of  Moses  of  Cordova,  or  Cor- 
dovero  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the  work  on  ethics  en- 
titled nissn  n^DK"),  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  in  five 
parts,  of  which  the  first,  called  nKn*)n  "^91!?,  treats  of 
the  fear  of  God,  in  fifteen  chapters ;  the  second,  *i7tt) 
nunstn,  of  the  k>ve  of  God,  in  twelve  chapters;  the 
third,  nS'YV^nn,  with  seven  chapters,  treats  of  repent- 
ance; the  fourth,  MlC*1*iph  ")71Z9,  with  seventeen  chap- 
ters, of  holiness ;  while  the  fifth,  ni3:?n  "^7^,  treats 
of  hnmility.  Besides  some  excerpts  fmm  and  compends 
of  Vidas*8  work,  the  part  which  treata  of  repentance  baa 


been  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Mi>rin,  in  his  Commair 
tarius  de  Sacramento  Paenilentioi  (Paris,  s.  o.),  and  by 
David  de  Lara  into  Spanish  (Leyden,  IGtiG),  who  also 
translated  the  first  part,  treating  of  the  fear  of  God 
(Amst.  1633).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  477  b%  ;  De' 
Rossi,  IHziunario  Storico  (Germ.  trausL) ,  p.  328.    ( B.  P.) 

Vidika  (the  widow),  a  Latin  surname  of  Juno. 

Vidnas  (widows),  a  term  applied  to  the  deaconesses 
of  the  ancient  Church,  by  TertuUian  ami  others,  be- 
cause they  were  commonly  chosen  from  among  the 
widows,  and  the  office  was  called  viduatus.  Even  some 
of  the  ancient  laws  required  them  to  be  widows,  prescrib- 
ing minutely  their  qualifications  in  this  regard.  See 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii.    See  WiDOwa. 

Vidilus,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  the  family  name 
of  the  mother  of  the  Fabians  in  Home.  She  in  said  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Evander,  the  most  ancient  king 
of  Italy,  loved  by  Hercules,  through  whom  uhc  became 
mother  of  Fabius,  the  progenitor  of  the  family. 

Vieil,  PiKUKB  LE,  an  eminent  French  painter  on 
glass,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1708.  In  1734  he  executed 
several  excellent  works  for  the  Church  of  St.  ^tienne  du 
Mont,  in  Paris;  and  afterwards  restored  the  glass-paint- 
ings in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  He  also  exe^ 
ciited,  among  other  works,  the  painiings  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Victor.  He  spent  fifteen  years  in  preparing  ma- 
terials for  a  work  on  the  art  of  glass-painting,  entitled 
Traits  ilistorique  et  Pratique  de  Li  Peinture  sur  Vent, 
He  also  wrote,  Fssm  sur  la  Ptinture  en  Afosafque,  He 
died  in  1772.  Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
s.  v. 

Vieira  ( Vieyra),  Antonio,  a  Portuguese  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  Lisbon,  Feb.  6, 1608,  of  a  giMMt  fam- 
ily. He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits  at  Bahia,  in 
Brazil,  and  in  1625  entered  their  onier.  He  prepared 
himself  by  diligent  study  for  evangelical  labor  among 
the  surrounding  Indians  and  negroes,  and  in  1641  went 
to  Portugal  as  companion  to  the  viceroy*s  son ;  but  on 
their  arrival  they  were  mistaken  for  Spanish  emissaries, 
and  Vieira  was  cast  into  prison.  He  was  soon  released, 
however,  and  preached  at  the  court  with  such  el<M|uence 
that  .Juan  IV  made  him  his  preacher,  and  engaged  him 
in  diplomacy  at  Paris  and  the  Hague.  In  1G47  he  went 
also  to  London,  and  in  1650  to  Rome.  In  1652  ho  re- 
turnett  to  Brazil  in  execution  of  his  cherished  schemes, 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  natives 
of  Brazil  from  slavery.  He  returned  again  to  Portugal 
for  further  authority,  but,  after  six  more  years  of  inde- 
fatigable labor  in  Brazil,  he  was  finally  sent  home  to 
Lisbon  (1661)  as  a  criminal.  After  varicuis  fortunes  at 
home  and  abniad,  still  laboring  f«ir  reltgimis  puqxises, 
he  died  at  Bahia,  July  18, 1697,  the  acknowle<lged  head 
of  the  Jesuitical  order  in  Brazil.  He  left  a  numl)cr  of 
historical  and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Aour. 
Biog.  Gmirate,  s.  v. 

Vieira,  Sebastlano,  a  Portuguese  misKionary, 
was  bora  at  Castm  Daire  (diocese  of  Lamego)  in  1570. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  preparefl  himself  for  evangelical  lab4»r  in  ii\e  East 
Indies.'  In  1602  he  arrived  in  .lapan,  and  spent  several 
years  there ;  thence  he  went  to  Manilla,  and  again  to 
Japan,  gathering  converts  continually.  Being  sent  for 
by  the  home  authorities  to  report  at  Rome,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  traitor  by  the  Japanese,  and  on  his  return 
was  seized,  commanded  to  renounce  his  faith,  and  on 
refusal  was  cruell)*  mart}ied,  June  6, 1634.  See  Bio^ 
graphie  Universelie,  s,  v. 

Viel.  Db.    See  Duvbiu 

Vienna,  Councii.  op  (CondUum  Vindobonense),  was 
held  May  10, 1267,  by  Guy,  cardinal-legate.  A  consti- 
tution in  nineteen  articles  was  published,  very  similar 
to  that  drawn  up  in  the  Council  of  Cologne  in  the  year 
preceding. 

By  canon  3,  clerks  harlng  wives  or  concubines  were  or- 
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dered  to  separate  from  them  within  a  month,  under  pain 
of  be!  lie  deprived. 

A.  Allpliiralities  were  forbidden. 

14.  Forbids  abbou  to  coDfecrnte  chalices,  patens,  or  any 
ecciei»tas>tical  vessel  or  vestmeut. 

The^ast  live  relate  to  the  Jews. 

See  Mansi,  Condi  xi,  858. 

Vienne,  Councils  op  (Concilium  apud  Viennam  A  l- 
hbroffunit  or  VienneMe),  Vienne  is  a  city  of  Daupbine, 
France,  where  numerous  Church  councils  were  held. 

I.  The  first  of  which  mention  is  made  was  held  A.D. 
474.  Of  its  transactions  nothing  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  sanctioned  the  solemn  observance  of  the 
three  days  preceding  Ascension-day,  which  bishop  Ma- 
mercus  of  Vienne  had  ordered. 

II.  Held  A.D.  870,  simply  confirmed  the  privileges 
bestowed  upon  a  monastery. 

III.  Held  A.D.  892,  by  order  of  pope  Formosua,  whose 
two  legates,  Pascal  and  John,  presided.  Several  bish- 
ops were  present,  and  four  canons  were  published. 

1,  2.  Bxcommnnicate  those  who  seize  the  property  of 
the  Chnrch,  or  maltreat  clerks. 

4.  Ftirbids  laymen  to  present  to  chnrches  withont  the 
concent  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocese ;  Hlf^o  forltlds  them  to 
Uike  any  present  from  those  whom  ihey  present. 

See  Manst,  ConciL  ix,  483. 

IV.  Held  A.D.  907 ;  waa  convoked  by  archbishop  Al- 
exander of  Vienne,  and  settled  a  dispute  between  abbots 
Aribert  and  Barnard  respecting  the  income  receipts  of 
monastcriea. 

V.  Held  A.D.  1112  by  archbishop  Guide;  excommn- 
nicated  emperor  Henry  V  because  he  claimed  the  right 
of  episcopal  investiture,  and  revoked  the  treaty  of  1111 
which  conferred  such  right  upon  the  crown. 

VI.  Held  A.D.  1119;  was  called  by  pope  Gelasius  II, 
who  had  again  excommunicated  Henry  V,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  setting  up  an  antipope  in  the  person  of  Greg- 
ory VIII;  but  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  trans- 
actions of  this  svnod  is  known. 

VII.  Held  A.D.  1124;  was  incited  by  pope  Calixtus  II, 
and  called  by  archbishop  Peter  of  Vienne;  legislated 
with  reference  to  the  securing  of  ecclesiastical  privileges 
and  possessions. 

VIII.  Held  A.D.  1142;  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  election  of  a  new  bishop. 

IX.  Held  A.D.  1164,  at  which  archbishop  Reginald 
of  G>logne  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  a  recognition 
of  Paschal  III,  whom  the  emperor  Frederick  had  en- 
dorsed. 

X.  Held  A.D.  1199,  by  the  cardinal-legato  Peter  of 
Capua,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  decree  of 
pope  Inmicent  III,  which  punished  the  king,  Philip  Au- 
gustus, with  excommunication  on  account  of  his  renun- 
ciation of  Inneburgia,  his  lawful  consort,  and  his  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Agnes  of  Meran.  See  Mansi,  Co»- 
ctV.  xi,  11. 

XI.  Held  A.D.  1289;  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  rec- 
ords, and  some  authorities  deny  that  it  was  held. 

XII.  Held  A.D.  1311 ;  known  as  the  fifteenth  oecumen- 
ical council,  and  the  only  one  of  the  series  to  which  at- 
taches any  considerable  importance.  It  was  originally 
ordered,  by  a  papal  bull  of  1308,  to  meet  Oct.  1,  13 10,  but 
was  subsequently  postponed  for  one  year.  The  council 
finally  convened,  under  the  presidency  of  pope  Clement 
V,  on  Oct.  16,  1311.  The  number  of  prelates  present 
is  fixed  by  some  at  114,  and  by  others  at  300,  including 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Latin  Rite  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tiocb.  It  discussed  methods  for  preser^4ng  the  purity 
of  the  faith,  which  was  impaired  by  the  heretical  influ- 
ence of  John  of  01iva,and  of  the  Fratricelli,  Dolcinists, 
Beghards,  and  Beguins;  altto  the  aid  to  be  afforded  the 
Holy  Land;  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and 
especially  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Order  of 
Knic^lits  Templars.  The  decisions  abrogated  the  Order 
of  Templars;  declared  the  legitimacy  of  the  late  pope 
Boniface  VIII,  and  liiit  freedom  from  the  crimes  charged 
against  him:  conceded  tithes  for  six  years  to  the  kings 
of  France,  £nglaud,  and  Navarre,  iu  order  that  they 


might  organize  a  cnisade ;  and  regulated  the  govctn- 
ment  of  the  begging  friars  and  similar  matters.  Most 
of  the  decrees  which  have  to  do  with  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  are  contained  in  the  so-called  CU' 
mentine*  (q.  v.),  and  were  first  promulgated  by  pope 
John  XXII.    Seie  also  Landon,  Manual  o/*  CouneUM^  a.  v. 

XIII.  Held  A.D.  1557 ;  determined  several  que8ti<Hi8 
of  Church  discipline;  discussed  the  use  of  sermons  as  a 
means  of  instructing  the  people ;  forbade  the  admisnon 
of  strangers  to  the  pulpits;  demanded  the  rendition  of 
heretics,  and  prohibited  merry-makings  on  feast-days 
and  association  with  suspected  persons;  gave  directions 
respecting  the  tonsure  and  garb  of  priests;  denied  to 
monks  and  nuns  the  privilege  of  leaving  their  convents, 
etc  See  Martone,  The9aur,  Novus  An^doL  (LuteL  Par. 
1717),  iv,  446  sq. 

iSourcet.— Harduin,  A  da  ConciL  et  EpittoL  DecretaU* 
ac  Constituf.  Summorum  Pont^ficum  (Fantif  1714);  Man- 
si, Sacrorum  ConcUiorum  Nova  H  A  mplissima  ColUctio 
(Venet.  1776);  Tract.  Illustr,  Jttriteoniultomm  (ibid. 
1584),  XIII,  i,  159  sq.,  where  is  given  Dursndtis,  Trada- 
ius  de  Modo  Celebrandi  Gen.  Concilu, — Herzog,  Heal- 
Encyklop.  a.  v. 

Vlen,  Joseph  Marib,  an  eminent  French  painter, 
and  the  regenerator  of  art  in  France,  was  bora  at  Mont- 
pellier,  June  18, 1716.  His  enthusiasm  for  art  led  him 
to  study,  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  ander  sev- 
eral masters,  among  whom  were  lUvalz  of  Toulouse, 
and  C.  Natoire  at  Paris,  where  he  went  in  1740.  In 
1743  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  bis 
picture  of  the  Plague  of  the  Israelitei  en  the  Tme  of 
David.  In  1744  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
some  years  in  studying  the  masters  and  designing  from 
the  antique,  and  painted  numerous  pictures,  including 
many  altar-pieces  of  great  merit,  such  as  the  Slaughter 
of  the  InnocenU,  and  two  pictures  now  in  the  I»uvTe : 
a  Sleeping  ffermit,  and  St.  Germain  and  St.  Vineet^ 
Receiving  the  Crown  of  Glory  from  the  /fandt  of  an 
A  ngeL  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1750,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1754.  While  at  Paris  he 
painted  numerous  pictures,  and  labored  with  excellent 
success  to  restore  in  French  art  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  of  nature  as  represented  in  the  Italian  masters.  He 
completed  his  picture  of  St.  Denis  Preaching  to  the  GauU 
in  1775,  when  he  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St 
Michael,  and  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  where  he  resided  until  1781,  and  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  After 
retoming  to  Paris  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  rectors  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1789  principal 
painter  to  the  king.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolutioii 
came  a  change  in  his  relations  to  the  government,  but 
Napoleon  made  him  a  member  of  the  Senate,  a  count 
of  the  empire,  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or. He  (lied  in  Paris,  March  27, 1809,  and  was  burifti 
in  the  Pantheon.  Vieu*s  subjects  are  uken  chiefly 
from  the  Scriptures,  ancient  and  modem  histor>',  and 
Greek  mythology.  Among  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  this  artist  the  foUowing  deserve  mention  here:  St. 
Jerome :  —  the  Embarkation  of  St.  Martha :  —  Christ 
Bret^kutg  Bread: — the  Jiesurredion  of  Lazarus  :—ilie 
Virgin  Attended  bg  Angels:  —  and  SL  Gregory.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tis,  s.  v. 

Vleox,  Rkmaud  le,  a  French  historical  painter, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century'.  He 
visited  Rome  for  studf ,  and  when  he  returned  to  France 
produced  many  works  of  considerable  merit.  He  paint- 
ed several  pictures  for  the  Church  of  the  Penitents 
at  Avignon  from  subjects  in  the  history  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  of  these  were  taken  to  Paris  in  1798,- 
two  are  in  the  Gallery  of  Nismes,  and  the  rest  are  at 
Avignon.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of  the  Fine  Arises,  v. 

Viger,  Francis,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1A91 
at  Rouen,  and  was  professor  of  elocution  at  Pari^«hera 
he  di?d  Dec.  15,  1647.  He  edited  EusebU  Erangfl 
Pneparat^  in  Greek  and  Latioi  accompanied  with  note) 
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(Paru,  1628).  See  Alegambe,  BibUotheca  Scriptorum 
SoeieitiHs  Jesu;  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum ;  Jo- 
cher,  Allgemeines  GeUhrtm- Lexicon,  b.  v.  ;  Winer,  Hamd- 
bvch  der  theoL  Littratary  \,  892.    (K  P.) 

VlgSms,  Marcus,  a  Ligurian  Dominican,  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Padua  and  Rome,  and  a  cardinal, 
was  boni  in  1446.  He  wrote  various  treatises  respecting 
the  death  of  Christ,  which' were  printed  in  two  volumes 
at  Douay  in  1607.  He  died  in  1516.  See  Mosheim, 
lJi»f.  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vlgler,  GERALD,  a  French  hagiographer,  who  died 
in  1637.  He  wrote  a  ffistoire  det  Saints  Protecteurs 
eTA  uvergne  (Paris,  1585,  8vo) : — and  Im  Momvrchie  de 
France  (ibid.  1670-72;  Clermont,  1677,2  vol8.foL). 

Vigil  OP  Lights,  an  old  English  term  to  designate 
Candlemas-eve  (Feb.  1). 

VigilantiuB,  a  presbyter  of  the  early  part  of  the 
5th  ceutary,  belongs  to  the  number  of  isolated  testes 
verikUis  who  rose  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the 
Church  with  respect  to  worship  and  morals,  which  were 
becoming  increasingly  notorious  with  the  advancing 
years  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Cata- 
giirris,  now  Cas^re,  in  the  county  of  Commenges  (Ccm- 
vemnBr).  His  Gallic  extraction  is  indisputably  proven, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  authorities  have  been  misled 
into  stating  that  he  was  of  Spanish  family.  He  was 
brought  up  to  follow  the  business  of  inn-keeping ;  but 
in  395  (?)  visited  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.  v.),  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  was  ordained  presbyter.  Recommend- 
ed to  Jerome  by  Paulinus,  he  travelled  into  the  East 
and  visited  Jerusalem  in  396,  meeting  with  a  friendly 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Jerome,  but  making  no  favor- 
able impression  upon  his  heart.  Jerome  had  two  es- 
pecially tender  spots  in  bis  character — the  one  an  inor- 
dinate vanity  because  of  his  learning,  and  the  other  an 
exalted  opinion  of  his  own  orthodoxy ;  and  Yigilantius 
managed  to  fret  them  both.  He  was  not  possessed  of 
learned  culture,  though  Gennadius  credits  him  with  be- 
ing lingua  poiitus ;  and  yet  he  laid  claim  to  the  literary 
character;  and,  with  the  practical  disposition  of  a  West- 
ern mind,  he  objected  to  the  speculative  dogmatics  of 
Origen,  upon  whose  study  Jerome  was  at  that  time  em- 
pIo3'ed,  and  even  raised  suspicious  against  the  sound- 
ness of  Jerome's  personal  viewa.  Jerome  at  first  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  creed;  but 
yigilantius,  having  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
scholar's  hospitality  and  departed  from  Jerusalem,  felt 
himself  bound  by  no  restraints,  and  issued  an  epistle 
condemnatory  of  Jerome's  Origenism  (see  Hierou.  Ep, 
ciXf  2,  inter  Adria  Fludus  Cottiique  Regis  Alpfs\  in  re- 
»l)onse  to  which  the  irascible  saint  compared  him  to 
Judas  and  termed  him  an  ass.  Either  just  before,  or 
immediately  subsequent  to,  the  sojourn  at  Jerusalem, 
Yigilantius  went  to  Egypt,  but  the  exact  time  is  not 
determined ;  and  a  similar  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
place  of  his  residence  on  his  return  to  the  West.  The 
letters  of  Jerome  appear  to  compel  the  conclusion  that 
his  opp«ment  was  settled  in  Gaul,  while  Gennadius 
makes  him  to  have  charge  of  a  parish  in  Barcelona. 
We  incline  to  believe  the  former  the  only  settlement  of 
the  question  which  can  be  successfully  defended.  Eight 
years  after  the  departure  of  Yigilantius  from  Jerusalem, 
a  presbyter  named  Riparius  notified  Jerome  that  his 
adversary  was  teaching  very  questionable  doctrines 
and  disturbing  the  entire  (Gallic  ?)  Church  with  the 
promulgation  of  his  views.  He  thereupon  renewed  his 
attacks  upon  Yigilantius  {Ep*  cenUra  Vig.  18),  but^  much 
to  the  surprise  of  himself  and  other  students  of  the  sit- 
uation, without  giving  wider  dimensions  to  the  quarrel; 
for  Yigilantius  was  certainly  supported  by  many  of  the 
lower  cleig>'  and  of  the  laity,  and  was  even  protected 
by  bishops.  No  answer  was  made  to  Jerome's  abusive 
epistle,  and  Yigilantius  thenceforwartl  drops  out  of  view, 
either  because  he  soon  afterwards  died,  or  because  the 
barbarian  invasions  of  Gaul  crowded  the  paper  quarrels 
of  incensed  charebmen  oat  of  sight. 


The  views  which  stirred  the  soul  of  Jerome  to  wrath' 
are  not  preserved  to  us  in  sufficient  fulness  to  furnish  a 
connected  system.  The  primary  object  of  attack  by 
Yigilantius  was  the  veneration  of  martyrs  and  of  relics. 
He  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  relics,  and  condemned 
the  bearing  about  of  dead  men's  bones  enswathed  in 
costly  wrappings.  He  also  considered  the  invocation 
of  martyrs  as  a  deifying  of  the  creature  and  a  step  back- 
ward into  heathenism,  and  insisted  that  it  implies  the 
doctrine  of  their  omnipresence,  and  that  their  intercession 
cannot  be  safely  relied  upon,  since  their  prayers  in  their 
own  behalf  were  not  alwavs  answered.     He  held  that 

• 

the  miraculous  power  with  which  relics  were  supposed 
to  be  endowed  had  not  extendeil  further  than  to  the 
close  of  the  distinctively  missionary  period  of  the  Chnrch. 
The  burning  of  daylight  candles  in  the  basilicas  was 
rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the  martyrs,  in 
whose  honor  the  basilicas  were  erected,  were  rejoicing 
in  the  light  of  the  Lamb  on  the  throne,  and  had  ncr 
need  of  such  illuminations.  The  celebration  of  vigils 
(q.  V.)  and  martyrs'  feasts  was  denounced  as  involving 
danger  to  public  morals ;  but  he  violated  consistency  in 
consenting  that  vigils  might  be  kept  in  connection 
with  the  Easter  festival. 

In  the  field  of  morals,  Yigilantius  draws  still  nearer 
to  the  evangelical  position,  particularly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  which  he  con- 
demned, as  he  did  monasticism,  with  its  voluntary  vows 
of  poverty  and  solitude.  He  reasoned  that  it  is  better 
to  contribute  regulariy  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  to 
alienate  possessions  by  a  single  act,  and  that  to  flee 
from  the  world  is  not  to  conquer  it.  He  was  especially 
outspoken  in  criticisms  of  the  fanatical  monks  of  the 
East,  whose  fantastic  eccentricities  he  had  himself  ob- 
served. He  furthermore  opposed  the  donations  of  mon- 
ey which  it  was  customary  to  send  to  Jerusalem  —  a 
measure  which  Jerome  might  almost  regard  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  himself.  In  all  these  arguments,  Yigiian- 
tins  evidentlv  holds  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  mo- 
rality  into  higher  and  lower  classes,  but  that  the  de- 
mands of  virtue  are  equally  binding  upon  all  men.  He 
was  not  the  equal  of  Jovinian  (q.  v.)  in  speculative  abil- 
ity, but  merely  a  dear-headed  exponent  of  the  instinct 
of  an  earnest  piety  which  lived  in  his  soul.  He  was 
pious  rather  than  philosophical ;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
not  deeply  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  His  wofk  was 
not  of  lasting  consequence,  probably  because  he  lacked 
the  reformatory  spirit. which  alone  is  competent  to  re- 
sist the  perverse  tendencies  of  a  degenerating  age.  See 
Jerome,  Epp.  and  IM  Viris  lUustrUvsy  with  the  contin- 
uation of  Gennadius  (q.  v.) ;  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Ep,  ad 
Severum,  v,  11  (Aug.  Epp,  24,  4);  Yogel,  De  VigUantio 
Hatretico  Orthodoxo  (Erfurt,  1756),  in  Walch,  Kettergesch, 
iii,  678-704.  The  latter  gives,  in  addition,  citations  from 
other  and  earlier  writers.  See  also  Baur,  Die  christL 
Kirche  vom  4.  bis  turn  6.  Jahrhwtdert,  p.  817  sq.;  and 
Lindner,  l>e  Joviniano  et  V^Uitntio,  etc  (Lips.  1840) ; 
Uerzog,  Real'Encgkhp,  a.  v. 

Vigillas  Mortudinm  (literally,  wafoft«fybr  the 
dead)  is  a  term  fur  watching  by  turn,  with  prayers  and 
intercessions,  beside  the  body  of  a  departed  Christian 
after  death  and  before  buriaL 

VigiliuB,  pope,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  540  (586?) 
to  555,  and  is  remarkable  from  bis  connection  with  the 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters.  He  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  accompanied 
Agapetus  (q.  v.)  to  Constantinople  in  536,  whero  he  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  introduction  t4> 
the  imperial  court  for  the  realisation  of  ambitious  plans 
which  neither  his  theol<^cal  culture  nor  his  character 
for  intelligence  and  spirituality  Justified.  The  empress 
Theodora  marked  him  as  a  suitable  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  ends,  and,  on  the  death  of  Aga- 
petus, caused  him  to  be  informed  that  the  succession 
might  be  secured  to  him  for  the  price  of  his  support  t» 
the  Monopbysite  party.    This  be  promised  to  give.    On 
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his  return  to  Italy,  however,  he  found  the  see  of  Borne  al- 
ready iiccupied  by  Silverius,  the  son  of  bishop  Hormis- 
das,  and  he  accordingly  applied  to  Belisarius,  the  com- 
mander of  Che  imperial  armies,  who  was  then  at  Raven- 
na, U>  bring  about  the  fultilment  of  the  promise  made  by 
the  empress;  and  with  the  influence  of  Antonina,  the 
wife  of  Belisariiis,  antl,  it  is  charged,  of  added  pecuniary 
inducements,  his  object  was  accomplished.  Once  in  the 
ehair,  however,  he  was  not  very  forward  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  agreement.  He  wrote,  indeed,  to  the  deposed 
Monophysite  patriarchs  of  the  East  to  declare  his  sym- 
pathy with  their  views,  but  he  requested  that  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter  should  not  be  made  public,  and  there- 
by sought  to  deprive  the  cause  of  the  empress  of  what- 
ever aid  his  influence  might  afford. 

The  emperor  Justinian  entertained  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  an  agreement  between  the  contending  parties 
in  the  Church,  and  was  induced  to  issue  an  edict  in  561 
condemning  the  so-called  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  which, 
it  was  said,  would  remove  all  the  Monophysite  objec- 
tions against  the  Chalcedonian  decrees;  but  the  edict 
encountered  serious  opposition  everywhere.  Even  Men- 
iias,  the  patriarch  of  Onistantinople,  was  unwilling  to 
subscribe  to  it;  the  African  Church  protest-ed  against 
iu  enforcement;  and  Vigilius  dared  not  oppose  himself 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  raised  throughout  the 
West  by  the  imperial  condemnation  of  its  own  peculiar 
tenets.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  reached  the  court  in  547,  bearing  with  him 
the  spoken  protests  of  every  community  he  had  touched 
while  on  the  way;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
wrought  a  spee<iy  change  in  his  attitude,  and  he  return- 
ed to  his  old  plan  of  conciliating  the  court,  but  conceal- 
ing his  treachery  from  the  world.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  to  take  an  open  stand,  and  therefore  tried  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  authority  of  a  synod  whose 
convocation  he  advised;  and  when  the  Africans,  led  by 
Facundus  (q.v.),  were  found  to  possess  a  majority  of 
votes,  he  practically  dissolved  the  synod  by  requiring 
the  bishops  to  submit  written  opinions  within  a  limited 
period.  It  thus  became  possible  to  influence  them  sep- 
arately and  to  bring  a  majority  of  them  into  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor;  and  their  opinion,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  decisi(m  (Jadicatum)^  was  imme- 
diatelv  transmitted  to  the  court  to  prevent  any  retrac- 
tion, ^fhe  ortho<lox  opposition  immediately  broke  out 
afresh.  Facundus  of  Hermiaue  was  again  its  leader, 
but  it  included  also  persons  belonging  to  the  immediate 
train  of  Vigilius,  such  as  the  deacons  Rusticus  and  Se- 
bastian, whom  he  was  rhus  induced  to  depose  and  ex- 
communicate. In  his  alarm  at  the  storm  his  measures 
had  excited,  he  thought  only  of  averting  its  shock  from 
hii<  own  person.  He  managed  to  recover  possession 
of  h'ln  jadicdtum.  He  vowed  the  condemnation  of  the 
Thrw  Chapters,  and  thereby  induced  the  emperor  to 
convoke  a  coimcil,  of  which  he  hoped  that  it  would  re- 
lieve him  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  under  which 
he  staggered.  When  the  council  came  together,  how- 
ever, it  refused  to  accede  to  the  desires  of  the  emperor ; 
and  when  the  latter  sought  to  compel  its  obedience, 
Vigilius  renounced  all  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
East  and  took  refuge  in  flight.  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  encyclical  describing  his  troubles,  and  fiillowed 
this  with  the  excommunication  of  Theodore  Ascidas, 
the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Ca)sarea,  who  had  been  a 
prime  instigator  of  the  emperor's  action ;  and  the  em- 
peror saw  himself  constrained  to  convoke  a  general 
xiounciL  It  met  in  553,  and  M'as  wholly  subservient  to 
the  emperor.  Vigilius  refused  to  participate  in  its  pro- 
ceedinga,  and  sent,  instead,  a  judgment,  the  so-called 
Constitutum,  protesting  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters,  The  opposition  thereupon  published 
all  the  documents  in  which  Vigilius  had  previously  oom- 
promised  himself  in  order  to  obtain  favor  with  the  em- 
peror, and  ordered  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the 
/Hptychs*  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  banished ;  and  at  anj' 
rote  made  to  feel  the  anger  ofJuatluiaii  in  a  measure 


which  induced  him  to  purchase  its  cessation  at  the  cost 
of  a  retraction,  in  which  he  approved  of  the  deci^iioot 
of  the  late  council  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters.  He  dieil,  however,  in  555,  before  he  could 
resume  his  throne.  See  Anastasius,  Lib.  PontificaL,  in 
Mansi,  voL  ix ;  Liberatus,  ffreviarium ;  Victor  of  Tun- 
nunum,  Chroniam ;  Facundus  of  Hermiane,  Pro  Deftn- 
stone  Trium  CapU.,  and  A  dc,  Mocianum^  all  to  be  found 
in  (lallandi  Bihl.  vol.  xi  sq.  See  also  Walch.  Ketzer- 
\gesch.  voL  viii;  Neauder,  Kirchengesch.  voL  iii,  etc.; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Vigilius  THB  Deacon,  mentioned  in  Gennadtua, 
De  Viris  Jllustribus,  No.  51,  was  doubtless  resident  in 
Gaul,  and  lived  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  5th 
century.  A  monastic  rule,  based  upon  traditions  and 
read  in  the  conventual  assemblages,  is  mentioned  as  his 
only  literary  production.  Holsten  has  published  such  a 
rule,  based  substantially  on  Pachomius,  in  the  Codex 
Regularum,  i  (Migne,  PatroL  50,  p.  870-880).  Vigilius 
must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  promoters 
of  monasticism  upKin  the  basis  of  the  experiences  obtain- 
ed by  the  Oriental  Church,  of  which  that  age  furnished 
so  many.  See  Cave,  Script.  Ecdea,  Hist.  Lit,  anu.  40*2; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Vigilius  OF  Thapsus,  in  the  African  province  of 
Byzacene.  His  name  stands  last  on  a  list  of  bishops 
who  attended  a  conference  at  Carthage  called  by  the 
Vandal  Hunneric,  in  A.D.  484,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
the  quarrel  between  the  dominant  Arian  and  the  op- 
pressed orthodox  parties  in  the  Church.  A  later  report 
of  his  banishment  to  Constantinople,  though  not  authen- 
ticated, is  yet  credible  because  a  similar  fate  was  expe- 
rienced by  his  colleagues,  and  hb  works  justify  the  o  n- 
clusion  that  he  sojourned  in  that  city.  He  was  an  im- 
portant character  among  the  theological  writers  of  his 
day,  possessing  a  logical,  simple,  perspicuous  style,  and 
considerable  dialectical  skill,  and  producing  a  series  nf 
polemical  works  which  were  directed  against  the  Ariaiis 
and  other  heretics.  His  foremost  work  was  Five  Bttoks 
against  Kutyches,  and  it  was  also  the  only  work  he 
gave  to  the  public  over  his  own  name — a  circumstance 
which  led  tradition  to  ascribe  it  to  bishop  Vigilius 
of  Trent,  who  was  more  generally  known.  Several 
pseudonymous  works  from  the  pen  of  Vigilius  of  Thap- 
sus were  also  attributed  to  other  authors  in  the  uncriti- 
cal period  of  the  world ;  e.  g.  several  controversial  dis- 
cussions between  Atbanasius,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  and 
Arius  were  credited  to  Athannsius.  The  standpoint  of 
Vigilius  was  that  of  Chalcedonian  orthodoxy.  He  holds 
to  a  distinction  of  persons  and  a  unity  of  essence  in  the 
Trinity,  and  to  a  unity  of  person  and  a  diversity  of  nat- 
ures in  the  person  of  Christ;  but  he  does  not  even 
imagine  that  anj'  difficulty  is  connected  wiih  the  recep- 
tion of  such  divergent  doctrines,  and  seems  utterly  un- 
able to  discover  any  occasion  whatever  for  the  rise  of 
heretical  opinions.  The  importance  of  his  work  is  con- 
sequently only  relative,  as  it  dealt  with  the  particular 
heresies  antagonized  in  a  polemical  or  apologeticsl 
wav.     He  was  a  dialectician  rather  than  a  theolo- 
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gian,  and  his  works,  if  measured  by  the  standards  of 
a  pro<luctive  age,  have  no  considerable  value,  while,  if 
they  be  regarded  as  designed  merely  to  combine  and 
recapitulate  the  matter  furnished  by  earlier  thinkers 
their  value  cannot  be  denied.  Kdiiions  of  the  w(»rks 
of  Vigilius  are  by  Chiffletius  (Dijon,  1664)  and  Chur- 
rerus  (Tub.  1528).  The  books  against  Euiyches,  and 
the  disputations  with  Anus,  and  with  Arius  and  Sabel- 
lius, together  with  twelve  (doubtful)  books  De  Trinitntf, 
are  given  in  the  Max,  Bihl.  Patrum,  vol.  viii:  and  the 
controverted  books  against  Marivad,  against  Palladius 
the  De  Unitate  Trinitatis  (which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  but  possibly  belongs  lo  Vlgiliu>).  are  io 
vol,  iv  of  t he  same  collection.  See  Tillemont,  aV.  JCnt/enet 
arts,  li,  lil ;  id.  Mimoires,  vol.  xvi ;  Cave,  ScripU  Ecdes. 
/list.  Lit,  i,  458 ;  Herzog,  Real^KncykUyp.  s.  v. 

Vigilius  OF  T«is:(T,  bishop,  is  mentioned  br  Gen- 
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nluliitf  in  De  Viris  IlbistribuSt  No.  87,  as  the  writer  of 
an  article  **■  In  Laudem  Marty  rum,"  addreased  to  a  certain 
Simplicianua,  who  can  only  have  been  the  successor  of 
Ambrose  in  the  see  of  Milaiu  This  assigns  him  to  the 
4ch  or  5th  century,  and  proves  conclusively  that  he 
oould  not  have  written  the  books  against  Rutychea. 
See  YiGiLius  of  Thapsits.  He  lived  probably  not 
later  than  the  reign  of  Honorius,  fur  in  his  day  the 
heathen  parQr  was  still  able  to  inflict  gross  indignities 
upon  Christians.  In  Usuard,  A  da^  under  June  2(^  it  is 
stated  that  'V^gilius  studied  at  Athens  and  was  com- 
pelled by  the  populace  to  become  bishctp  of  Trent.  Af- 
ter a  zealous  administration  of  his  office,  he  was  stoned 
to  death  in  a  distant  part  of  bis  diocese  because  he  had 
caused  a  statue  of  Saturn  to  be  destroyed.  Stilicho  was 
consul  at  the  time,  which  fixes  the  date  in  A.D.  400  or 
405.  The  letters  of  Yigilius  to  Simplician  and  Chrys- 
ostom  are  given  in  Ruiaart,  under  May  29.  Their  su- 
perscription indicates  that  the  missionary  field  of  Vi- 
f^lius  was  dependent  on  Milan  as  the  Western  metropo- 
lis of  that  day,  and  affords  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
he  went  out  fn>m  Milan  when  he  entered  on  that  work; 
and  the  thought  is  not  far  to  reach  that  a  Church  which 
could  prosecute  missionan*  labor  on  its  own  account  was 
itself  an  independent  Church.  See  Baronius,  A  rmales, 
ann.  400,  Xos.  2-18;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  xi;  Herzog, 
Hetii'Kttcyklop,  s.  v. 

Vigils  (riffUia,  pemodatwneM^  vavvvxt^ic)  ^  the 
term  by  which  are  designated  in  the  Romish  Church 
the  ceremonies  of  preparation  for  the  obser\'ance  of  one 
of  the  great  feasts.  It  originally  designated  merely  the 
nocturnal  religious  services  of  the  eariy  Christians  in 
times  of  persecution,  but  afterwards  was  applied  to  the 
services  instituted  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tian ought  to  be  watchful  unto  prayer  even  in  the  night* 
seasons,  and  assigned  to  the  night  preceding  the  recur- 
rence of  a  notable  feast  of  the  Church.  The  vigils  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost  were  regarded  as  especially  holy 
in  the  2d  century,  and  with  the  former  were  connect- 
ed the  holding  of  the  agapa^  or  love-feasfs,  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper,  while  with  the  latter  was 
associated  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Only  the  faith- 
ful were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  vigils  of  those 
feasts.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  Easter  vigils 
were  genermlly  chosen  for  the  administration  of  either 
sacrament  and  for  the  conferring  of  orders ;  and  those 
of  Pentecost  and  Christmas  held  a  subordinate  place, 
baptism  not  being  administered  in  connection  with  the 
latter.  In  the  12th  century  vigils  were  first  held  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  celebration  of  vigils  became  veiy  splendid  after 
the  4th  century,  but  also  corrupted  with  many  impro- 
prieties, insomuch  that  women  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging  in  it.  Much  opposition  against  their  obser- 
vance was  aroused  in  consequence,  their  most  promi- 
nent assailant  being  Vigilantius  (q.  v.).  The  convents 
were  the  principal  agencies  for  perpetuating  the  insti- 
tution of  the  vigils,  but  the  churches  gradually  abtd- 
i^ihed  it  as  a  night  service,  and  transformed  the  services 
into  a  fast.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Saturday  fast  Vigils 
were  aflerwards  observed  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
preceding  a  feast,  and  were  generally  adopted.  At  the 
present  time  an  occasional  midnight  mass  is  celebrated 
at  Christmas,  and  a  vigil  is  oliserved  on  the  evening  be- 
fore Easter,  in  addition  to  the  forenoon  vigil.  Vigils 
precede  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Purifying 
of  the  Virgin,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  Pentecost,  and  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  All- 
saitits*,  and  the  apostles  Matthew,  Peter,  Jude,  James, 
Simon,  Thomas,  and  Andrew.  Some  vigils  are  privi- 
leged, i.  e.  have  a  special  service.  If  connected  with  a 
second  or  third  grade  feast,  the  officium  is  oelebrate<l  and 
the  vigil  obsenp'ed  in  the  laudes  and  the  mass.  If  two 
priests  officiate,  one  reads  the  mass  for  the  feast  after 
the  tertia,  the  other  that  for  the  vigils  after  the  nona. 
Son  •  privileged  vigils  simply  commemorate  the  vigil. 
An   occasional   vigil   is  observed  in   the   Protestant 


churches,  e.  g.  the  Moravians  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter.  See  Augusti,  A  rchdologie ;  Herzog,  Real-  En- 
cyHop.  s.  V. ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
Index  Programmatum,  p.  116, 121. 

Vignali,  Jaoopo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1592.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Matteo  Kossel- 
IL  He  is  roost  conspicuous  in  his  frescos,  as  seen  in 
the  Chapel  of  Buonarotti.  He  also  painted  good  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  even  boasts  of  noble  pupils.  He  dieil  at  Florence 
in  1664.     See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lig,  s.  v. 

Vignerio,  Jacopo,  a  Sicilian  painter  who  flourish- 
ed at  Messina  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  centurv.  He 
Studied  under  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  and  followed  his 
style.  An  excellent  picture  by  him  of  Christ  Bearvvf 
his  CroM,  dated  1552,  still  exists  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rtSf  s.  V. 

Vignette  (Fr.),  in  architecture,  means  a  running 
ornament  consisting  of  leaves  and  tendrils,  such  as  is 
frequently  carved  in  the  hollow  mouldings  in  Gothic 
architecture,  especially  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpeu- 


Vignette. 

dicular  styles;  called  also  TretU, — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Ar- 
chitect, s.  V. 

Vignier,  Nicolas,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
son  of  Nicolas  Vignier,  Sen.  (who  himself  wrote  one  or 
two  religious  works),  was  bom  in  Germany  about  1575. 
He  studied  theology  at  I^eyden,  and  in  1601  became 
pastor  at  Blois.  He  was  secretary  to  the  national  syn- 
ods at  Gap  fPAlais,  deputy  (in  1609)  to  the  Assembly 
of  Grenoble,  and  presided  over  four  provincial  synods 
(the  last  two  in  1688  and  1643).  He  died  at  Blois 
about  1645,  leaving  several  religious  works,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  ^iog,  GsneraU,  s.  v. 

His  son  Nicolas  likewise  served  the  Church  at  Blois, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Vlgnola,  Oiacomo  Barozzio  da,  an  Italian 
architect,  was  born  at  Vignola,  in  Modena,  in  1507. 
He  studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Rome  to  study  architecture,  and  made  it  his  profes- 
sion. He  spent  two  years  in  France  with  Priroaticcio, 
and  then  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  constructed  sev- 
eral fine  palaces  and  other  public  buildings.  He  final- 
ly settled  in  Rome,  and  was  appointed  architect  by  Ju» 
lius  III  in  1550.  He  designed  the  Church  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Rome,  the  Caparola  palace,  and  the  two  lateral 
cupolas  of  St.  Peter's,  of  which  he  succeeded  Michael 
Angelo  as  the  architect.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Five  Orders  of  A  rchitedure  and  Practical  Perspective^ 
works  which  are  still  among  the  l>est  authorities  on 
those  subjects.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts^ 
a,  V.  **  Barozzio." 

Vignola,  Oirolamo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  flour- 
ished at  Moflena  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  a  professed  follower  of  Raphael,  and  some  of  his 
frescos  still  remain  in  the  Church  of  St.  Piero  in  his  na- 
tive city.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  tis,  s.  v. 

Vignoles,  Alphonse  des,  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  9,  1649,  at  the  Castle  Au- 
bais,  in  Lower  Langue<loc.  He  studied  at  Saurour,  Par- 
is, and  Oxfonl,  and  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
place  he  was,  in  1675,  appointed  pastor  at  Cailar,  where 
he  commenced  his  chronologicid  studies.  After  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  not  only  de- 
posed from  his  office,  but  also  deprived  of  all  his  books 
and  papers.  He  went  in  1685  to  Geneva,  thence  to 
Lausanne,  Berne,  and  finally  to  Berlin.    In  1688  he 
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was  appointed  pastor  at  Halle,  in  1689  was  called  to 
Brandeuburgi  and  was  received  in  1701  as  a  member  of 
the  newly  founded  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1708  he 
moved  to  Berlin,  and  preached  for  some  time  in  the 
French  Church  at  Kopenick,  near  Berlin.  In  1727  he 
was  made  director  of  the  mathematical  dlHsion  of  the 
R(tyal  Academy.  He  died  July  24,  1744.  He  is  the 
author  of  ChronohgU  de  fl/istoire  Sainie  ti  des  Hujoires 
Eiramgeres  qui  la  Concemmt,  depuU  la  Sortie  dkEtjypU 
jtuqu'a  la  CaptimU  de  Babylone  (Berlin,  1738, 2  vols.). 
He  also  wrote  annotations  to  Lenfant's  French  edition 
of  Spaiiheimii  Disqttisitio  I/istorica  de  Papa  Femina  in- 
ter fjetmem  I  Vet  Benedidum  III  (La  Haye,  1720).  See 
Histmre  de  VAcadenUe  Royale  de  Berlin;  Jocher,  Alt'- 
ffemeinee  Gelekrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theoL  IMeraiur,  i,  167,  692;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  478. 

(a  P.) 

Vignon,  Claude,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  Tours  in  1590.  He  visited  Italy  and  studied 
there  several  years.  Dumesnil  mentions  twenty-seven 
spirited  and  masterly  etchings  by  him,  among  which 
are  St.  John  in  the  Duert : — thirteen  plates  from  the  Life 
of  Christ: — The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Andrew: — Philip 
Baptizing  the  Eunuch : — and  The  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin,    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSj  s.  v. 

Vigor,  Simon,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
iSvreux  about  1615.  He  was  educated  by  hb  father,  Re- 
uaud,  who  was  physician  to  Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  and 
Catharine  de'  Medici  In  1540  Simon  joined  the  hoose 
of  Navarre,  and  became  rector  of  the  university,  and 
curate  of  St.  Germain  de  Yieux.  In  1545  he  was  made 
doctor  of  theology,  and  soon  after,  as  penitencier  of  the 
Church  of  Evreux,  he  accompanied  his  bishop  to  the 
Council  of  Trent;  for  his  services  there  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  curacy  of  St.  Paul's  at  Paris  (1665).  His 
Kealous  preaching  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion finally  led  to  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Nar- 
bonne  (1670).  He  died  at  Carcassonne,  Nov.  1, 1576, 
leaving  several  sermons  and  historical  treatises,  which 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  \ouv,  Biog,  Generate^  a.  v. 

Vigor,  William,  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Eng- 
land. He  was  elected  to  the  office  and  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  Bath,  who  consecrated  him  on  the  day  after 
the  Vigil  of  St.  Benedict  (1219).  He  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  very  kind  to  the  monks;  and  is  immortal- 
ized in  the  Chronicles  for  having  ceded  half  a  load  of 
grain  to  each  brewing  to  make  the  beer  better.  He 
died  Oct.  14,  1223 — but  five  years  after  his  elevation. 
See  Hill,  English  Moncuticism,  p.  462. 

Viguier,  Pisrrb  FRANgois,  a  French  Orientalist^ 
was  born  at  Be8an9on  July  20,  1746.  He  entered  the 
ecclesiastic  ranks  and  taught  rhetoric  at  the  college  of 
his  native  place ;  afterwards  he  passed  into  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Lazarus,  and  taught  theology  in  the  Semi- 
nary of  Sens.  In  1772  he  went  to  Algiers  to  redeem 
the  Christian  slaves;  and  in  1788  to  Constantinople, as 
apostolical  pnefect  of  the  Jesuit  establishments  in  the 
licvant.,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  After  his  return  to  France  (1802)  he  live<l 
in  retirement,  and  died  there  Feb.  7, 1821.  He  left  sev- 
eral works  on  Eastern  philology,  history,  etc.,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geniralef  e,  v. 

Vihara  (Sanscrit,  tDaUdng,  for  pleasure  or  amnse- 
menOi  with  the  Buddhists  (q.  v.),  is  the  name  of  their 
temples  and  convents.  Originally  it  designated  the 
hall  or  halls  where  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  and  the 
priests  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  used  to  meet; 
but  when  these  halh  were  converted  into  temples,  the 
name  Vikara  was  applied  to  them;  and  when  the  tem- 
ples became  the  centre  of  a  number  of  habitations  in 
which  the  priests  belonging  to  the  temples  resided,  the 
whole  monastic  establishment  was  comprised  under  one 
name.  Properly  the  Vihara  merely  designates  the 
Buddhistic  temple,  and  it  is  generally  used  in  this  re- 
stricted sense.  In  Ceylon  they  are  permanent  struct- 
ures, the  walls  being  plastered  and  the  niufs  covered 


with  tiJea.  Surrounding  the  sanctum  there  is  usuaUj 
a  narrow  room,  in  which  are  images  and  paintings. 
Opposite  the  door  of  entrance  there  is  another  door,  pitw 
tected  by  a  screen ;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn  an  im- 
age of  Buddha  is  seen,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  apartment,  with  a  table  or  altar  before  it  upon 
which  flowers  are  placed.  The  walls  of  the  Vihara  are 
covered  with  paintings,  and  its  stories  generally  illus- 
trate some  legend  of  Buddha*s  life.  Sometimes  no  land 
is  attached  to  the  Viharas ;  but  oflen  thev  are  rich  in 
lands.     See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism  (Lond.  I860). 

Vi  I«aica  Rkmovenda  (Jor  removing  knc  force),  in 
English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  writ  which  lies  where  a 
clerk  intrudes  into  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  holds 
the  same  with  a  strong  hand  and  by  the  great  power 
of  the  laity.  By  this  writ  the  sheriff  is  enjoined  to  re- 
move by  force,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  all  persons 
who  make  anv  resistance.  The  writ  is  returnable  into 
the  Court  of  the  Queen*s  Bench,  whore  the  offenders  are 
punished  and  restitution  granted  to  the  sufferer. 

Vila,  Itorenso,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of  Senen, 
was  bom  at  Murcia  in  1682.  He  was  taught  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  executed  some  very  acceptable  works  for  the 
churches,  after  which  he  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  died 
in  1718.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fitte  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vila,  Senen,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  in  the 
17th  century  at  Valencia.  He  studied  with  Este'bsn 
March,  and  resided  mostly  at  Murcia,  where  be  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches,  conventa,  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  His  paintings  are  said  to  be  more  remark- 
able for  correctness  of  design  and  fine  expression  in  the 
heads  than  for  beauty  of  ailuring.  He  died  in  1708. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viladomat,  Don  Antonio,  a  Spanish  painter,  was 
l)om  at  Barcelona  in  1678.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  art;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  employed 
to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Bruno 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  at  Monte  Allegri. 
He  afterwards  painted  a  similar  series  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  for  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans,  at 
Barcelona.  He  executed  many  other  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  of  Barcelona.  He  aU« 
painted  landscapes,  battle  scenes,  and  portraits  with 
equal  success,  and  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the 
foremost  Spanish  painter  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1755. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  HisL  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vilgard  (or  Bilgard),  a  grammarian  and  heretic 
of  Ravenna,  flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. He  was  charged  with  being  possemed  with  evil 
spirits  in  the  form  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  etc.,  and 
with  teaching  subversive  doctrines;  and  was  therfA^re 
condemned  to  death.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
iii,  602. 

Vili,  in  the  Scandinavian  my  thology,  was  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Odin,  and  a  member  of  the  Triad. 

Villacia,  Don  Nicolas  dk,  a  Spanish  painter,  wss 
of  noble  birth,  a  native  of  Murcia.  He  was  first  in- 
structed in  design  in  his  native  city,  and  then  sent  to 
Madrid,  where  he  received  instruction  from  Don  Diego 
Velasquez.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy ;  and  on  bis 
return  to  Murcia,  executed  some  important  works  for 
the  churches  and  convents,  which  have  been  highly 
commended.  The  principal  ones  are  a  series  of  pictures 
in  the  life  of  San  Bias,  in  the  convent  of  La  Santi&ima 
Trinidad  de  Calzados : — and  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Lo- 
renzo, in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans.  Being  a 
wealthy  nobleman,  he  painted  only  for  amasement;  bis 
works  are  therefore  rare.  He  died  in  1690.  See  ^looo- 
er,  Bioo,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Village,  a  collection  of  houses  less  regular  and  in- 
port  ant  than  a  town  (q.  v.)  or  city  (q.  v.).  See  Tofo> 
GRAPHICAL  Terms. 

I.  Original  TVmu.— The  word  **  village"  stands  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  many  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  ttv- 
enl  of  which  repreaeiit  quite  other  ideaa. 
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1.  The  proper  Heb.  tenn  for  Tillage  is  *^&5,  IxgMr 
(ffom  *>B3,  to  cover;  Sept  mifcii;  Vulg.  viila),  which 
appears  also  in  the  forms  *1*^&S,  kephir  (Neh.  vi,  2, 
cai/M|,  viculus),  and  ^^^S,  ib^Aer  (1  Sam.  vi,  18,  xwfiif, 
viUa),  and  b  represented  by  the  Arabic  fe/r,  still  so 
nauch  in  ose.  In  the  Heb.  the  prefix  caphar  implied  a 
regidar  village,  as  Capernaum,  which  place,  however, 
had  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits  implied  by  its 
original  designation  (Lightfoot,  infra ;  Stanley,  Sin,  and 
Pal  p.  621-527 ;  1  Mace,  vii,  81).    See  Caphar. 

Another  term,  ")Xn,  ekaisir  (from  ^2Cn,  to  Hodge  in; 
Sept.  cirovXcc  or  K^iitf ;  V ulg.  vt/Zo,  easteUumj  or  oppi" 
ebfin),  properly  an  endogure,  is  used  of  farm  buildings 
enckning  a  court ;  of  the  encampment  of  nomads  (Gen. 
xxviii,  16 ;  DeuL  ii,  25,  etc) ;  and  of  hamlets  near  towns 
(Josh,  xiii,  28,  28;  xv.  82  sq.;  1  Chron.  iv,  88;  Neh. 
xi,  2,  5),  especially  the  unwalled  suburbs  near  walled 
towns  (Lev.  xxv,  81 ;  comp.  ver.  84).  They  were  in 
reality  "  pastoral  settlements,"  or  little  enclosures  form- 
ed partly  for  shelter,  and  partly  as  a  kind  of  defence 
from  the  wandering  Arabs.  The  enclosures,  sometimes, 
were  nothing  better  than  tents,  but  pitched  in  the  form 
of  an  encampment,  as  in  the  case  still  of  the  Jehalln 
Arabs,  who  arrange  their  tents  in  a  sort  of  circle  for  the 
sake  of  better  security  and  mutual  protection  (Wilson, 
Landi  of  the  BibU,  ii,  7 10 ;  Robinson,  Re»,  it,  468).  In 
some  parts  of  Syria  the  term  kauMh  is  applied  to  a  few 
houses,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to  join  together,  and 
thereby  present  a  defence  against  the  Arab  robbers,  the 
entrance  into  the  keuuh  being  usually  through  a  strong 
wooden  gate,  which  is  firmly  secured  every  evening 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  212).  Such,  probably,  of  what- 
ever material  formed,  were  the  villages  spoken  of  in 
oonnection  with  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Is- 
raelites; those,  especially,  which  bordered  on  pasture 
or  desert  hinds.  The  places  to  which,  in  the  Old  Test., 
the  term  chatsSr  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal  p.  526). 

Different  from  these  were  the  *1*^ jrt  HISS,  daughters 
of  the  dty,  which  were  small  towns  or  villages  lying 
near  to  a  great  city,  dependent  on  it,  and  included  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.    See  Daughter. 

The  term  n>in,  chav6th,  from  njn,  to  breathe,  to  live, 

qn.p&ioe  of  living,  though  others  prefer  to  derive  it  from 
the  Arabic  chawa,  oonoolvit,  in  ggrum  se  Jlexit,  whence 
ehewtumj  a  tent,  or  a  chuter  of  tents,  an  abode  of  nomads, 
also  denotes  a  village.  The  term  occurs  only  in  the 
plural,  and  only  in  reference  to  certain  villages  or  small 
towns  bearing  the  name  of  Havoth-jair.  These  are 
mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxii,  42  ^  Deut.  iii,  14;  Josh,  xiii, 
30;  Jndg.x,4;  1  Kings  iv,  13.     See  Havoth-jair. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  term  icw^if  is  applied  to  Beth- 
phage  (Matt.  xxi,2),  Bethany  (Luke  x,88;  John  xi,  1), 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  18),  Bethlehem  (John  vii,  42). 
A  distinction  between  city  or  town  (ttoAcc)  and  village 
(cM/«i|)  is  pointed  out  in  Luke  viii,  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bethsaida  b  called  xoXic  (ix,  10;  John  i.  45),  and 
also  «itf/ff|  (Mark  viii,  28, 26),  unless  by  the  latter  word 
we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  which 
noeaning  seems  to  belong  to  **  country**  (vi,  56).  The 
relation  of  dependence  on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  ap- 
pears to  be  denoted  by  the  phrase  **  villages  of  Cses- 
area  Philippi**  (viii,  27).  Bethsaida  of  (lauloiiitis,  to 
which  Herod  Philip  II  allowed  the  dignity  of  a  city 
(Josephus,  i4ii<L  xviii,  2, 1),  is  called  iroXic;  unless  these 
two  are  one  and  the  same  place  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book). 

2.  Other  terms  are  improperiy  thus  rendered.  Thus 
Hab.  iii,  14^  the  plur.  of  T^B,  pardt  (from  1*^0,  to  sepa- 
rate,  hence  to jtfdge,}\ke  cpiVw), is  rendered  "villages." 
It  should  be  **  captains,**  or  "  eminent  men,**  men  sepa- 
rated by  their  rank  or  prowess  from  the  mass  (Sept..  dv 
vatrrai;  Vulg.  princeps,  prafectus).  In  Judg.  v,  7,  11, 
the  cognate  y\1^^,per<u&n,  properly  rulers  (Sept.  dwa- 


roi),  is  rendered  ''villages;**  and  Ezek.  xxxviii,  II, 
niT'np,  perazdth,  means  "  open  country."  The  cognate 
noun  *^T*^p,  perazi,  however,  signifying  a  countryman, 
a  rustic,  with  *>^a  prefixed,  signifies  a  ''country  vil- 
lage** (^pc^aioc,  oppidum). 

The  word  V^!iQ,  m%gr6sh  (from  0*^11,  to  draw  out ; 
VfptairSpiov;  suburbanvm),  transl.  "village**  in  Lev. 
xxv,  81,  is  more  correctly  rendered  in  ver.  84  '^suburb.? 

II.  Comparative  Statements. — ^There  is  little  in  the 
Old  Test  to  enable  us  more  precisely  to  define  a  village 
of  Palestine,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of 
walls  or  external  defences.  Persian  villages  are  spoken 
of  in  similar  terms  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  11 ;  £sth.  ix,  19). 
The  rabbins  make  the  distinction  between  a  city  (*1^3f) 
and  a  village  (*^B3)  to  lie  in  the  former  having,  and 
the  latter  wanting,  the  number  of  learned  men  (ten) 
deemed  requisite  to  entitle  a  place  to  a  synagogue 
(Lightfoot,  Chorograph.  Matt,  Prcemiss.  c  98 ;  and  Nor. 
Ileb.  in  Matt,  iv,  28).  This  is  a  distinction,  however,  so 
purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  that  it  is  worthless  for  any 
practical  purpose.  Galilee,  in  our  Lord*8  time,  contain- 
ed many  villages  and  village-towns;  and  Joeephus  says 
that  in  his  lime  there  were  in  Galilee  two  hundred  and 
four  towns  and  villages  (voXecc  cat  Kiiftai),  some  of 
which  last  had  walls  (Josephus,  Life,  §  45).  At  present 
the  country  is  almost  depopulated  (Kaumer,  Paldst.  p. 
1 05 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p.  384).  Most  modem  Turk- 
ish  and  Persian  villages  have  a  mmeil  or  medhdfeh,  a 
house  for  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  295 ;  Robin- 
son, ii,  19;  Marty n,  Life^  p.  487).  Arab  villages,  as 
found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  coUections  of  stone  huts 
— "  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only  with  the  stalks 
of  palm-leaves,**  or  covered  for  a  time  with  tent-cloths, 
which  are  removed  when  the  tribe  change  their  quarters. 
Others  are  more  solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  the  modem 
vilkges  of  Palestine,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  are 
mere  mud-huts  (Robinson,  Res.  i,  167 ;  ii,  18, 14, 44, 887 ; 
Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  155 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p.  288; 
App.  §  88,  p.  525).  Arab  vilhiges  of  the  Hejfiz  and  Ye* 
men  often  consist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of  leaves 
or  grass,  resembling  the  description  given  by  Sallust  of 
the  Numidian  mapalia,  viz.  ships  with  the  keel  upper- 
most (Sallust,  Jvg,  18 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  220 ;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VA  rab.  p.  54). — Kitto ;  Smith ;  Fairbaim. 

VILLAGE,  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage  as  distin- 
guished from  a  city,  was  a  place  having  no  magistrates 
(if  its  own  and  no  laws  except  such  as  form  a  part  of 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  city  on  which  it  is  de- 
pendent. Some  villages,  however,  were  set  apart  as 
dioceses  and  had  bishops  appointed  over  them.  In  the 
early  Church,  the  chorepiscopi  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work  in  the  villagea  See  Bingham,  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv ;  bk.  ix,  ch.  ii. 

Vlllalpando,  Franolsoo  ns  Torriebrancho  dk, 
a  learned  Spanish  lawyer  of  (iranada,  nephew  of  Juan 
Bautista,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1570,  and  died  there 
about  1645.  He  wrote  several  works  of  religious  char- 
acter, especially  on  deraonology,  fur  which  see  Uoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gsnerale,  s.  v. 

Vlllalpando,  Juan  Bantista,  a  learned  Spanish 
commentator,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1552.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesu- 
its. He  was  distinguished  fur  his  theological  and  math- 
ematical knowledge,  and  as  a  commentator.  Dupin  as- 
sures us  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  leamed.  He  was 
skilled  in  architecture,  and  in  his  description  of  Sol4>- 
mon's  Temple  he  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  conjecture 
and  fancy  in  making  it  after  the  plan  of  perfection  as 
given  by  God  himself.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  28, 1608. 
He  is  the  author  of  In  Ezech.  KxpUmntiones  et  Appa^ 
ratus  Urbis  ac  Templi  Hierosolymiinni  Commentariis  et 
Imaginibus  lUustratus  (Rome,  1596-1604,  3  vols.  fol.). 
See  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Ilispnnica;  Alegambe,  BiHi- 
otheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu;  Jbolier,  AUgemeines 
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Gelehrien-Lex,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Hanibuch  drr  theolog.  Lit- 
erafur,  i,  220 ;  Flint,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  478 ;  Uoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GinSrale^  a.  v.     (B.  P.) 

ViUameaa  Fkancbsco,  an  Italian  designer  and 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Assisi  about  1566.  He  went  to 
l^me  during  the  poutiticate  of  ^ixtus  Y  and  studied 
designing  from  the  antique  and  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  His  plates  are  executed  entirely  with  the 
graver,  in  a  masterly  style.  His  prints  are  considered 
<lerective  on  account  of  the  lights  being  too  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  subject,  but  the  defect  receives 
a  compensation  in  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  and 
the  admirable  expression  of  the  heads.  Among  his 
principal  works  are,  Moses  Skovning  the  Brazen  Serpent 
to  the  IsraeiHeSj  after  Ferran  da  Faenza: — The  Virffin 
and  TnftuU  Christy  with  SU  FrcmciSy  after  the  same : — 
The  Holy  Familtf,  with  SL  John,  St,  Elizabeth,  and  St, 
Anne,  after  Raphael  (1602,  1611):— iSf.  Bruno  and  his 
Companions  Doing  Penance  in  the  Desert,  after  Lanfran- 
CO : — the  Taking-down  from  the  Cross,  after  Baroccio : — 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  after  Paolo  Veronese : — 
a  set  of  twenty  scriptural  subjects  from  Raphael's  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Villanova  (Sp.  ViUanueva,  Fr.  Villeneuve),  Thom- 
as OP,  a  Romish  saint  and  author,  was  bom  at  Fuen- 
Uana,  in  the  diocese  of  Leon,  in  1487  (?),  but  his  family 
belonged  to  Villanova.  He  inherited  a  charitable  dis- 
position from  his  parents,  and  was  trained  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  piety  that  he  received  the  title  of  "  the  Child  of 
Mary."  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  University 
of  Alcald.  After  teaching  philosophy  at  Alcaic  and 
Salamanca,  he  renounced  the  world,  and  in  1517  entered 
the  Order  of  Augustinian  Eremites,  devoting  himself, 
aHer  bis  consecration,  wholly  to  preaching  and  the  care 
of  souls.  His  talent,  zeal,  and  austerity  speedily  gave 
him  rank  among  his  fellows,  and  raised  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  over  Salamanca,  Burgos,  and  Valladolid ; 
and  beyond  that  to  the  office  of  provincial  over  Anda- 
lusia and  Castile.  He  was  credited  with  the  possession 
of  prophetic  powers,  and  received  the  name  of  the  "Apos- 
tle of  Spain."  The  emperor  Charles  V  chose  him  for  his 
confessor,  and  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Granada, 
and  after  Thomas  had  declined  that  honor  the  emperor 
inducted  him  into  the  archbishopric  of  Valencia,  in  1544. 
Villanova's  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  preaching 
and  devotional  exercises  in  this  as  in  his  former  stations. 
He  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  held  a  synod  in  the 
interests  of  reform,  made  provision  for  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, and  devoted  most  of  his  income  to  charitable 
uses.  Unable,  by  reason  of  impaired  health,  to  attend 
the  Council  of  Trent,  his  prayer  yet  rescued  the  Span- 
ish bishops  from  a  perilous  situation  during  their  voy- 
age thither,  and  it  also  refilled  a  barn  which  had  been 
emptied  of  its  stores  to  feed  the  poor.  He  died  Nov.  8, 
1555,  and  was  buried  in  the  Augustine  church  at  Va- 
lencia. At  the  time  of  his  burial  a  boy  fell  from  a 
house,  but  is  reported  to  have  been  preserved  from  in- 
jury by  the  intercession  of  the  departed  one,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  biurial  services.  Such  miracles  led  Paul 
V  to  beatify,  and  Alexander  VH  to  canonize  (1668), 
Villanova.  His  day  was  fixed  at  Sept.  18.  Villanova  s 
literary  remains  consist  of  sermons  and  a  Commentary 
on  Canticles  (AlcaU,  1581 ;  Brescia,  1618 ;  Cologne,  1614; 
Augsburg,  1757,  and  often).  Quevedo  published  Villa- 
nova's  Life,  and  Maimburg  published  the  work  in  a 
French  translation  (Paris,  1666).  See  Acta  SS,,  Sep- 
tember (Antv.  1755),  v,  799-892;  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
Idnp.  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. ;  Jame- 
S(in,  legends  of  the  Monadic  Orders,  p.  199  sq.     See 

ViLLKNKUVB,  HOSPITAL  SiSTBRS  OF. 

Villaret,  Foulques  de,  grand -master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalera  and  brother  of  Guil- 
laume,  soon  after  his  election  (1307)  put  into  effect  the 
designs  of  his  brother  at  Rhodes.  See  Horpitallei^. 
In  1309  he  resigned  his  powers  and  retired  to  France,  i 


He  died  Sept  1, 1827,  at  the  Castle  of  Leiran,  in  Lan- 
gttedoc     See  Biographie  Universelle,b,v, 

Vlllaret,  Guillaume  de,  grand -master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom  of  an  olil 
family  of  Provence.  He  was  at  first  prior  of  St.  Gilles 
in  Languedoc,  and  in  1300  succeeded  Odo  of  Pins  as 
grand-master.  His  plans  for  the  safety  of  the  order 
devolved,  upon  his  death,  in  1307,  upon  bis  brother 
Foulques  (q.  v.). 

Villaret,  Jean  Chrysoatome,  a  French  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Rodez,  Jan.  27, 1739.  He  studied  at  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sidpice,  and,  after  teaching  there,  be- 
came grand-vicar,  canon,  and  theologian  of  bis  native 
city.  Under  Necker  he  entered  the  civil  service.  Dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  he  lived  privately  in  the 
country.  In  1802  he  m'ss  made  bishop  of  Amiens,  but 
soon  after  be  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Casal.  On 
the  restoration  of  Piedmont  to  Sardinia  he  resigned, 
and  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  12, 1824.     See  Biographie  UnicerseUe,  a.  v. 

Villan,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  Lvon» 
noted  for  the  part  which  it  took  in  public  afiTairs  during 
the  16th  centurv. 

1.  FRAN901S,  bom  in  1514,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1582, 
was  the  son  of  Pierre,  a  public  functionary  of  his  native 
city.  As  lieutenant  of  the  presidial,  he  aided  in  the 
war  against  the  Huguenots,  who  pillaged  his  house  in 
1 562.  He  left  an  A  br^  du  Sacrament  de  I A  utel,  which 
Balthasar,  one  of  his  sons,  published  in  1594. 

2.  Hkkri,  nephew  of  Pierre  8,  was  bom  in  1620.  and 
died  Dec.  28,  1693.  As  coadjutor  of  his  uncle  (after 
1652),  he  scrapulously  attended  to  the  duUea  of  the  see. 

3.  J  JEROME,  brother  of  Pierre  2,  died  Jan.  18,  MB^ 
He  acted  as  clerk  of  the  French  Parliament  in  1594, 
and  canon  and  architect  of  Vienne,  where  he  became 
bishop  in  1599.  He  was  active  in  subserving  the  in- 
terests of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

4.  PiRRRE  (1),  brother  of  Franfois,  was  bora  in  1517. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Padua  (1539),  and 
attached  himself  to  cardinal  Touraon,  who  occupied  him 
with  several  important  errands.  In  1555  he  became 
clerk  of  Parliament,  in  1561  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  and  in 
1575  archbishop  of  Vienne.  He  sustained  Henri  III 
against  the  Estates  of  Blois.  In  1586  he  resigned  all 
his  dignities,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death,  Nov. 
14, 1592.    He  is  the  author  of  some  ascetic  treatises. 

5.  Pierre  (2),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
March  3, 1545.  He  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  in  1575  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop  of  Mirepoix 
and  in  1587  as  archbishop  of  Vienne.  In  1599  he  re- 
signed his  oflSce,  and  retired  first  to  Annonay,  and  after- 
wards to  Lyons.  He  died  July  18, 1613,  at  Saint-Genis- 
Laval,  near  Lvons. 

6.  PiKBRE  (3),  cousin  of  Pierre  2,  became  his  coad- 
jutor in  1612,  and  succeeded  him  in  1626  as  archbish- 
op of  Vienne.    He  died  in  1668. 

Villefroy,  Guillaume  de,  a  French  Orientalist, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  March  5, 1690.  He  studied  at  the 
Abbey  of  Tiron  and  at  the  Seminary  of  fiesan^,  and 
after  ordination  and  reception  of  the  doctorate  he  be- 
came abbot  of  Blasimont,  in  (iuienne,  and  finally  (1752) 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  April  4, 1773.  He  made  known  several 
valuable  Biblical  MSS.,  founded  the  Societe  des  Capucins 
Hebralsants,  and  wrote  several  archseological  workss  ^ 
which  see  Hoefer, Nouv,  Biog.  Generate, i,y, 

Villegaignon,  Nicolas  Durand  dk,  a  Maltese 
knight  who  achieved  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the 
French  Reformation.  He  was  a  native  of  Brittany, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  otRcer  of  the  rental 
navv.  In  1554  he  held  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of 
Brittany.  A  dispute  with  the  govemor  of  Brest  threat- 
ened to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  favor,  and  he  conceived 
that  a  successful  expedition  to  South  America  would  be 
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Imtda  attha  pumpa.  Acanlen  uilor  burned  off 
ging.  The  pniviuons  gave  nul,  so  thu  nta  aiHl 
vera  eagerly  devoured,  an  were  alH>  Bhoea  and  log- 
chipa.  The  water  olao  failed.  But  the  port  of 
I,  in  Britcaiiy,  waa  filially  readied,  May  '2K,  1568, 
le  pasBengera  dlapened  to  their  tiomeBi  A  casket, 
ver  by  Villegaignnn,  was  delivered  to  the  magis- 
,    tnte  of  Ilennebon,  and,  on  being  opened,  was  found  la 

;r  the  relumed  culoniats  over  to  rteatrucciuii.  The 
.  magialrate,  buwevet,  disregarded  the  plan,  and  aideil 
'  the  propoflefi  victims  to  contiiLLie  their  jinimey-  Richer 
became  paatoi  at  La  Kochelle,  and  lived  lu  see  the  lirM 
licK^  of  that  place.  John  de  L^ry  died  later  as  pallor 
■t  beme.  Soun  afterwards  the  colony  waa  whuMy  given 
lip,  and  Vtllegaigiicin  returned  Co  France.    Coiiita  had 

I    heanl  uf  afterwards.     The  Portugueae  atormed  tbe  fort^ 

itiing  garrison  a*  heretics,  and  con- 

I  Lisbon.     In  Liler  life  VUlegaignim 

I  violent  letter  againat  the  Palatine  Frederick  l[I, 

if  hill  iiilroilucing  the  RefDnned  d»o- 

icipaliiy,  and  waa  answered  by  Peler 

angelical   Boquin.    He  died  miaeratdy  in  1571.    He  haildeatniy- 

1 1 lie  earliest  foreign  misatunary  enterprise  oTlheEvan' 


uny  in  South  America  would  provide  the  ai 
fur  his  coreligiunista  against  the  pereeculiun 
so  oonatantly  made  to  endure.    He  sailed  fni 
<irace  July  16, 1655,  with  two  veasela  hear 
number  of  colonisit  and  a  body  nf  snhlieraand  latwrera,    I 
and  reached  Brazil  in  the  following  November.     Thi 
cnlony  waa  located  on  an  island  near  Klo  de  Janeiro,  ti 
which  they  gave  the  name  nfCuligny.     Here  the  work 
of  fortifying  engaged  the  attention  of  the  oommandei 
to  an  extent  that,  joined  with  the  iiuufficient  and  un- 
palatable  food  the  men  received,  pnidneed  much  diasat 
iafaction  among  hia  aubuidinalca ;  but  the  display  of    i 
xeilou)  enerfcy  for  the  eaubliahing  of  a  Protestant 
Church,  which  he  alill  kept  up,  serveil  to  quiet  the  col- 
onists.   In  March  (T  or  10),  1567,  a  second 
from  France  arriveil,  which  brought  about 
drcd  soula,  among  lliem  the  preuihera  Peter  Kicher  and  ; 
William  Chanier;  a  reputed  doctor  of  the  Sorb-mne  \ 
named  Coiiita;  John  de  Lerj',  the  principal  historian  of  ^  on  the  oi 
the  enterprise;  and  aix  femalea,    Villegaignon  repeated    I  ' 
the  pledges  be  had  matle  respecting  the  evangt  ** 
worship  and  organization,  and  Kicher  preacheil,  oi 

day  of  anival,  a  sermon  which  was  probably  the  Aral  ■  gelical  Church,  and  gi 
evangelical  sermon  heard  in  the  New  World.  j  tyrs. 

The  arrival  of  reinfurcementa  relieved  the  governor  See  Lerins  Bnr)^ndna,  lliil.  yaciffiil.  n  Bnuil,  elc 
of  the  fears  which  a  cuiiapiracy  among  hia  people  had  {Genev.  1686);  ThuaiiUB,  flUl.  nd  Temp.  (Offenbach, 
excited.  He  at  nnce  employed  the  new  colonlala  on  1fi09);  Crespin, //uf.  rff«  Martyit;  Bez%  Hitl.  Eeelrt. ; 
the  rotliflcations,  hut  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  |  Calvin,  Kpiil.  ft  Rtipam.  (Geiiev.  1676) ;  Bayle,  Did. 


each  secular  day  and  two  on  Sundaya.  The  Lord's 
supper  was  (o  be  administered  once  a  month; 
putes,  originated  by  the  Soibunnist  Cointa,  an 
Ursl  occasion  of  its  celebration.  He  demanded,  on  the 
■Dlhorily  of  the  Church  fathers,  that  water  ahould  be 
mixed  with  the  wine;  that  the  minislen  ahould  wear 
■acerdotal  njbes,  etc  In  baptism  he  required  that  oil, 
spittle,  and  salt  should  be  added  to  the  water.  Ville- 
gai^on  Biipporled  hia  dcmanda,  and  ' 
■tilution  uf  the  Church  of  Cieiieva,  upon  which  the  col- 
nny  wai  In  bo  modelled.  The  matter  was  finally  re- 
ferred to  Calvin  at  (^neva,wlth  the  proviso  that  Kich- 
er should  nut  discura  controverted  pulnta  in  the  pnljiit 

vin's  deciaion,  Chartier  departed,  and  at  this  juncture 
Villegaignon  threw  off  the  ma^.  He  had  learned  that 
his  heretical  colouy  bad  excited  the  anger  of  hia  popish 

heretic,  and  declared  that  he  would  accept  no  other  de- 

a  time  furbade  public  worship,  and  even  the  exercise  of 
common  prayer.    He  also  oppressed  the  pious  colonials, 

force.     At  this  time  a  ttading-veswl  visiteil  the  island, 

■nd  a  large  number  of  the  colonists  re 

lum  to  Europe;  and  the  governor  thereupon  oonliscated 

Ibeir  provisions,  books,  and  cools,  and  druve  the 

mainland.     Hera  they  gave  themselves  la  mi 

labor.     Lery  wrote  down  a  brief  vi^abulary  of  ■ 

the  language  of  the  Toplnambos,  Che  fruitage  of  a  brief 


idingo, 


.    The 


neraiion  for  everything  neeiled  1^  the  c.i 
the  latter  had  bartered  away  even  the 
wen  compelled  to  embark  for  France, 
found  to  be  unseaworthy,  and,  after  voyaging  a  week, 
five  of  the  returning  emijtranCa  preferred  lo  ri" 
Uvea  in  an  open  boat  rather  than  coiitinue  in  tt 
This  boat  waa  driven  to  the  ahore  and  fell  it 
bands  of  Villegaignon,  who  had  four  of  the  fire  piiwen- 
cers  ptit  to  death  aa  heretics.  The  fifth  was  spared  be- 
■     n  the  colony. 


Villegaignon^  and  a,  v,  ^-Kicher;" 
Struve,  FJSIt.  KirchoAiM.  (Frnnlir.  1721  ).^Heiiog, 
Rtut-Eiinyklop.  a.  v. 

VlllegaB-MaiiDOleja.  Pnniio  i>r,  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  bnm  at  Seville  in  I6'20.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  in  Italy.  He  executed  some  paintings 
for  the  churches  and  puUic  cdifloea  of  Seville,  and  hia 
beat  productiona  are  aaid  to  equal  thoae  of  Pedro  Gam- 
pana,  ta  whom  his  FinfurJon  oflht  Virgin  ifarg  to  St, 
EUnibrth,  in  the  cathedral,  has  often  been  attributed. 
Hedinlin  ISST.  See  Sfoaaet,  Biog.  UM.  of  lie  Kbit 
Artt,^v. 

VIllenftiiTe,  HoariTAi,  Sisncns  of.  Thia  con- 
gregation was  founded  at  Paris,  about  the  middle  nf 
the  17th  century,  by  Ange  le  Proust,  an  Angiislinian 
prior  of  Lambalie,  '  In  1062  several  noble  ladies  were 
uniteil  in  a  society,  un- 

ihe  relief  of  the  poor  in 
hoapiuls,  and  from  this 
grew  the  oongregatinn, 
which  waa  named  in 
honor  of  the  recent  can- 
nnlzatiim  of  Sl  Thomas 
de  Villeneuve.  It  was 
appmveil  by  a  bull  nf  In- 
nocent XU.    Le  PronnC 

ian  rule,  and  befora  his 

six  houses.  Umler  hi» 
successors  it  has  flour- 
ished and  spread  over 
France,  and  especially  In 
Brittany,  including  at  a 
recent  date  forty  large 
establish  men  ts.     By  the 


[  be  carried  into 
her  country.  The 
:  bouse  in  Paris 
he  only  religious 
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good  work  in  relieving  the  victims  of  the  masMcres  of 
1792.  The  vows  of  the  sisterhooti  are  the  same  as  the 
other  sistent  of  their  ortler.  They  woric  in  poor-hous  «, 
prisons,  houses  of  refuge,  hos|>ttals,  and  aityluros  for  the 
aged. — Migne^s  Helyot,(/r<ire«  AW^^iir, iil,909;  iv,  1416. 

VilleneuTe,  Thomas  dk.  See  Villamova,  Thom- 
as OF. 

Villlers,  Cosme  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1683. 
He  was  etlucated  at  the  College  of  Harcourt,  took  the 
rule  of  the  Carmelites,  taught  philosophy  at  Plo^rmcl, 
and  theolt>gy  at  Nantes,  Hennebon,  and  St.  Pol  of  Leon, 
and  after  1727  gave  himself  to  preaching.  He  finally 
went  to  Orleans  as  director  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Made- 
leine, and  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  Bibliotheca  Carmeliti- 
ca  (Orleans,  1752,  2  vols.  ful.). 

Villiera,  Henry  Montague,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of 
the  Church  of  England,  was  born  in  London,  Jan.  4, 
1813.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  George  Yilliers,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon.  After  tuition  in  a  private  school, 
he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  graduated  in 
1834;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1836,  and  priest  in  the 
next  year,  when  he  received  from  the  lord  chancellor 
the  vicarage  of  Kentlw<irth.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
been  curate  of  Deane,  Lancashire.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury ;  in  1847  can- 
on of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  1856  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  in  1860  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
He  died  Aug.  9, 1861.  Bishop  Villiers  had  a  very  com- 
manding presence,  and  his  well-modulated  voice,  his 
dignided  manner,  and  his  evident  sincerity  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  As  specimens  of  composition 
there  was  little  in  his  sermons,  and  when  read  they 
seem  tame  productions,  as,  indeed,  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  lectures  of  mere  pulpit  orators.  As  a  London 
clergyman  he  was  most  exemplary.  Affable,  genial, 
and  kind,  he  was  universally  liked,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  poor  of  his  flock  was  earnest  and  real.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  sermons  of  average  literary  mer- 
it, and  several  little  books  of  family  prayers,  tracts,  etc., 
on  which  his  fame  will  not  rest.  In  his  religious  views 
lie  was  an  ardent  Evangelical,  and  a  determinetl  foe  to 
anything  savoring  of  High-Churchism. 

Villlers  (de  VIU  de  Man),  Philippe  de,  grand- 
roaster  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  grandstui  of  the  French 
marshal  .lean  de,  was  bom  at  Reauvais  in  1464.  He 
was  at  fint  grand-hospitaller  of  the  .order,  later  (1518) 
ambassador  to  the  king,  and  on  Jan.  22, 1521,  was  elect- 
ed grand-master  in  place  of  Carctto.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  exigency  with  the  order.  See  Hospitallkks.  At 
the  falling  of  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he 
secured  the  retreat  of  his  brave  followers  (Jan.  1, 1523), 
whom  he  transferred  to  Malta,  and  died  there,  Aug.  22, 
1584.     See  Hoefer,  Aoirr.  Bioff,  Generalff  s.  v. 

Villlers,  Pierre  de,  a  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Cognac,  May  10, 1648,  of  a  Parisian  family.  After  ear- 
ly study  he  entered  the  Jesuitical  order  (1666),  and 
afterwards  that  of  St.  Benedict  (1689),  and  tinally  be- 
came prior  of  St.  Taurin.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  14, 
1728,  leaving  a  number  of  theological  wofks,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  A'o«r.  Bioff.  G€nsrale,s^y. 

Vllloldo,  Juan  DB,a  Spanish  painter,  flourished  in 
Toledo  in  the  flrst  part  of  the  16ih  century.  In  1508 
he  began  the  painting  of  several  pictures  fortheMozar- 
abic  Chapel,  in  the  cathedral,  which,  with  some  assist- 
ance, he  finished  in  1510.  In  1547  he  was  empto\'ed  by 
the  bishop  of  Placentia  to  adom  a  chapel,  which  he  had 
rebuilt,  with  a  series  of  forty-five  pictures  in  sacred  his- 
torv,  fmm  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
These  works  have  been  commended  for  their  parity  of 
style  am)  correctness  of  design.  He  finished  the  chap- 
el in  1548.  He  is  sup|M)sed  to  have  died  about  1551. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

.   Vlllotte,  Jacques,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom 
%t  Bar-le-Duc,  Nov.  1,  1656.     In  1673  he  entered  the 


Order  of  the  Jesuita,  and,  after  teaching  for  aome  time, 
was  sent  (1688)  to  America,  where  (Aug.  15,  1691)  he 
took  the  four  monastic  vowSb  After  sealuua  lalioiM 
there,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  France  (Oct.  29, 17UK). 
stopping  to  report  at  Rome  ( 1709 ),  and  finally'  toiik 
charge  of  different  colkges  of  the  order  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  St.  Ni«-olas,  near  Nancy,  Jan.  14, 1743. 
He  left  some  religious  works,  which  are  enumerated  in 
Hoefer,  A'ou r.  Biog,  GeneraU,  a.  v. 

Vilmar,  August  Fuikdrich  Christian,  a  German 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  Nov.  21, 180<t, 
at  Stolz,  in  Kur-Hesse.  He  studietl  theology  and  phi- 
lology at  Marburg,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
professor  at  the  Marburg  (vvmnaiiium.  In  1850  he  was 
called  as  member  of  consistory  Ui  Cassel,  and  here  he 
was  one  of  the  main  suppttrters  of  the  Hassenpflng  re- 
gime. After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1855,  Vilmar  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  lecturt-d 
mainly  on  dogmatics,  practical  exegesis*,  and  pastoral 
theology.  He  died  July  30,  1868.  We  cannot  enter 
here  fullv  into  the  Church  historv  of  Hc^sse,  with  which 
Vilmar  became  connected  under  the  Hassenpflug  admin- 
istration. Of  his  writings  we  mention,  De  Genitivi  Cfisus 
Syntaxi  quam  Prcebeut  I/armonui  Ecanffetiorunff  Suj-o- 
mca  Dialecto  ScecuUt  IX  Omscripta,  Commaitatin  (Mar- 
burg, 1834): — Die  Theologie  der  Thatsachen  wider  rfi> 
Theoktgie  der  RheiorUc  (ibid.  1854;  8d  eiL  1857)  '.—Spi- 
cilet/ium  Hymuologicum  ( ibid.  eod. ) :  —  Geschichte  de* 
Con/euiotisstandes  der  evangeL  Kirche  in  /lessen^  etc. 
(ibid.  1860) : — Deutsche  A  Iterthumer  im  Ueliond  aU  Kiu- 
kleidung  der  evanyelitchen  Geschichte  (ibicL  1862):  — 
Die  hrssische  Kirchenordnung  von  1657  in  ihrem  Zu- 
summenhange  und  ihrer  Bedeutvng  Jur  die  Gegemrurt 
(Frankfort,  1867).  Afrer  his  death  were  publi.<dieil. 
Die  avgsb.  Confession  erklarf,  ed.  Piderit  (Gutervloli. 
1870)  '.—Die  Lehre  rom  geistL  Amte  (Marburg,  1870 )  :  — 
Theologische  Moral,e(\.  Israel  (Gntersloh,  1871, 3  voU) : 
—  Von  der  chrisfl.  Kirchemncht  (Marbui)c»  1872): — 
I^hrhuch  der  Pastorabheolnt/ie,  ed.  Piderit  (GUterhluli. 
1872) :— /)oi7OT^i/tl:  (ibid.  1874-75,2  yo\0  :—Predifff^ 
V,  gtistliche  Reden  (Marburg,  1876): — CoUetfium  BiUi- 
cum,  Praktische  ErHarvng  der  heiligen  Schrifi  des  A  Itm 
u.  Neuen  Testaments,  ed.  Chr.  Mnller  ((tHLersloh,  1879. 
vol.  i).  See  Vilmar's  autobiography  in  Striefier's  Grvnd- 
hige  einer  hessischen  Gelehrten-Geschichte  (Cassel,  l>*fi3\ 
i,  119-140;  Theolog,  Cniversal'LeTikon,9.v.;  Zuchi»ld, 
BiU.  Theolog,  ii,  1391 ;  Litei-arischer  Handtreiner  fSir 
das  hitthoL  Deutschland,  18<>8,  p.  402;  Schtlrer.  Theil^tj. 
LHeraturzeitung  (Leipsic,  1876),  p.  82,  252 ;  1880,  p.  73 

sq.    (a  P.) 

Vincent  of  Bbauvais  {BeUotarensis\  snmamed 
the  Speculator,  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and.  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  Hales,  and 
Thomas  Aqidnas,  etc.  He  was  etlucated  in  RuiinKidy, 
became  a  Dominican  monk  and  a  realist  in  phikisophy. 
His  fame  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  was  auch  that 
Louis  IX  comroandetl  his  presence  and  entered  into  per- 
manent relations  with  him.  He  pnibably  died  in  1:!64. 
Vincent  obtained  a  literaiy  celebrity  through  his  ency- 
clopedic works  (Specula),  which  contain  a  aurvey  of 
the  state  of  learning,  ftarticularly  in  the  department  of 
philosophy,  in  that  day;  and  which  manifest  a  sur- 
prising range  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
possess  great  value  for  the  study  of  the  progress  of 
learning.  The  principal  work.  Speculum  Majms,  has 
three  divisions:  (1)  Sjteculum  Naturale,  including  all 
natural  science;  (2)  Speculum  Doctrittale,  embracing 
philosophy,  grammar,  dialectics,  logic,  rhetoric,  ethica» 
mathematics,  physios  medicine,  chemistry,  alcKemr. 
etc.;  (8)  Speculum  Historiale,  which  deals  with  uni- 
versal history  fmm  the  creation  to  the  year  12l»4.  A 
fourth  part.  Speculum  Afnrale,  is  spurious^  The  ^^pem- 
lum  Majus  was  first  published  at  Strasburg  in  1473.  and 
afterwards  frequently,  in  I^tin  and  also  in  French  ami 
Dutch  translations.  I'he  four  Specula  were  nubli<heit 
under  the  title  Spec.  QuadrupUx  (Duaci,  1624),  by  the 
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'Ben«dictiif«C  A  piedagogical  work  from  the  pen  of 
Ttiicent,  entitled  i/e  Instiiutione  FUiorum  Regiarum  teu 
^'obUium,  has  likewise  become  famous.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1481  by  Amerbach,  in  a  volume  con- 
taining also  the  Tractatut  de  Gratiti  i>ti;  the  l^^r  de 
JMudibua  Virymu  Gloriosa  ;  lAber  de  St,  Joh.  Eeange' 
4itta;  JCpist,  OftuoUit,  ad  Begem  Francorum  Ludoticuniy 
«tc-  Several  other  works  were  written  by  Vincent, 
which  are  extant  only  in  manuscript  form.  See  Scbhjs- 
aer,  Vimxni  von  Beauvttutj  etc.  (Frankf.  1819) ;  BibUu^ 
■prctpkie  Universeik  (Paris,  1827),  xlix,  119.  —  Heraog, 
Jieal-Etuykl/rp.  s.  v. 

Vincent  op  Lekins.  a  monk  and  priest,  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  doj^matics  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  through  his  little  book  Comawtnforia  JJuo  pro 
CathoUoae  Fitlei  AntiquUiife  tt  Umoersitute  ado,  Prih- 
Xttnas  Omnium  //tereticorum  Novitates ;  but  history  has 
-preserved  very  little  respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  that  little  is  drawn  simply  from  the  preface  of 
the  Commomtorinm  and  from  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
Cteimadius,  De  VirU  lUwttribu*,  ch.  Ixtv.  He  was  a 
native  trf  Gaul,  became  monk  and  priest  at  Lerins,  lived 
under  Theodosius  II,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
-tinian  I.  according  to  the  Roman  martyrulogy,  May  28, 
A.D.  450.  The  Cmnmaniforium  was  com|M>8ed  about 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  {Comm. 
ch.  xlii),  or  in  434,  and  shows,  despite  its  quiet  argu- 
mentative tone  and  the  absence  of  any  polemical  refer- 
ence, that  it  grew  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time  in 
nrhich  the  author  lived.  The  draft  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  book  was  stolen  from  the  author,  and  its 
.mibstance  was  consequently  incorporated  by  him  in  the 
first.  There  are  also  still  in  existence  sixteen  Obne}-- 
vatitmes  Vinceniuma  against  Augustine's  predestinatinn- 
ism,  to  which  Prosper  of  Aquitania  responded  (Augus- 
tine, 0pp.  X,  App,  p.  1848  sq.),  and  which  may  have 
been  written  by  bis  pen. 

The  quest i<in  which  engaged  the  thought  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Vincent  was  the  contest  between 
Semi  -  Pelagianism  and  strict  Augustiuism,  and  this 
fact  furnishes  the  key  to  the  interpretatitui  of  the  Comr 
monHorium  (comp.  ch.  xxxvii,  **  Magna  et  specialis  ac 
plane  personalis  quiedam  sit  Dei  gratia,  adeo  ut  sine  ulio 
labore,  sine  olio  studio,  sine  ulla  indiistria,  etiamsi  nee 
petant,  nee  quierant,  nee  pulsent,  quicunque  illi  ad  nu- 
merum  suum  pertinent — nunquam  possint  offendere  ad 
lapidem  pedem  suum,  id  est  nunquam  scandalizari ;" 
and  also  ch.  xiv,  '^Quia  magna  pars  ilia  Christianorum 
Catholioorum  tidelium  atque  sanctorum,  qute  ad  ruinam 
et  perditiunem  pnedestinata  est,  etiamsi  petat  a  Deo 
aanctitatis  perseverentiam,  non  impetrabit").  A  further 
key  to  the  motive  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  moiiasticism  did  not  take  kindly  to  Augustinism, 
and  that  in  Southern  Gaul  es{)ecially  it  was  penetrated 
with  the  views  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of 
which  statements  Hilary  of  Aries  (q.  v.),  who  came  forth 
fn>m  Lerins,  and  Faustus  of  Keji,  who  was  perhaps  the 
abbot  of  Lerins  when  Vincent  wrote  his  book,  are  in 
proof. 

The  Commonitorium  begins  with  demanding  an  ob- 
jective guarantee  for  the  truth,  and  finds  the  required 
criterion  in  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  latter  being  necessary  because  of  diversities 
of  interpretation  of  the  former.  This  position  marked 
the  result  of  the  conflicts  by  which  the  Church  had 
progresaied  thus  far  in  shaping  its  own  constitution  and 
in  forming  the  New-Test,  canon.  But  then  comes  the 
question.  Does  tradition  itself  require  a  criterion  by 
which  it  may  be  tested?  How  determine  what  is  and 
what  is  not  Catholic?  Is  there  a  completed  canon  of 
tradition  as  there  is  a  canon  of  Scripture?  Vincent  re- 
sponds with  the  rule,  now  famous,  that  we  must  be 
chiefly  concerned  **ut  id  teneamus  quod  ubique,  quod 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est."  He  is,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  overrate  the  worth  of  antiquity,  and  to 
search  father  for  that  which  was  hehl  bv  the  ancients 
than  for  that  which  is  true;  and  he  fails  to  remember 


that  antiquity,  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
itself,  was  divided  upon  many  questicuis,  though  lie 
gives  the  definition  that  what  a  majority  of  sacerdotea 
and  magutn  have  determined  is  Catholic.  He  requires 
even  councils  to  legitimate  themselves  by  the  tests  of 
vniveivitas  and  antiquitatt,  and  argues  that  the  Catholic 
hody  of  doctrine  is  an  organism  which  grows,  but  affords 
place  to  nothing  that  is  absolutely  new ;  and  then  he 
applies  the  principles  he  has  labored  to  establish  to  de- 
stroy the  infallibility  of  certain  great  ones  who  have 
matle  use  of  the  omfidence  with  which  thev  were  re- 
garded  to  intriNtuoe  novel  teachings  into  the  Church — 
the  object  of  his  attack  being  a^uredly  none  other  than 
the  great  bishop  ttf  Hipixi,  whose  reputation  excelled 
even  that  of  the  Koman  bishop.  In  a  word,  Vincent 
endeavors  to  find  in  antiquity  a  protection  against  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  |)owerH  of  the  pres- 
ent. I'he  weakness  in  the  scheme  of  Vincent  is  the 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  consent  of  antiquity  can- 
not be  establishetl  unless  the  factor  of  interpretation 
be  applied  to  tradition  itself.  He  accordingly  failed  to 
take  the  step  in  advance,  which  logical  consistency  re- 
quired, of  making  the  Church  itself  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal. The  Jesuitism  of  our  day  has  satisfied  this  de^ 
mand  of  logic,  but  at  the  cost  of  sacri (icing  the  rule  of 
Vincent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  etc.  Vincent  marks  a  turning-point 
in  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  the  Church.  No  previous 
teacher  had  so  explicitly  insisted  on  a  purely  outward 
guarantee  for  the  truth.  The  fathers  had,  even  in  their 
strongest  utterances,  manifested  confidence  in  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Church.  The  feel- 
ing that  the  Spirit  has  departed  from  the  Church  finds 
its  first  pronounced  expression  here,  and  this  specifical- 
ly Komish  doctrine  is  thiu  shown  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  Semi-Pelagianism  of  our  monk's  attack  on  Augus- 
tinism. 

Editions  of  Vincent  were  published  by  Baluzius,  Cos- 
ter, and  KlUpfel — the  latter  in  Augsburg,  1843.  Con- 
cerning him,  see  Tillemont,  MinunreSf  xv,  148-147; 
Dupin,  XouveUe  BMwth,  iv,  114  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit, 
i,  426 ;  Klpelt,  Jkt  heil.  Vine,  v.  Lerinum  FrmttknwH/s- 
huch,  seitt  f^ben  u,  »,  Lehre  (Breslau,  1840);  Vossius, 
Hi$t,  PeUigiaim.,  p.  575;  Norisius,  Hist.  Pelagiana,  ii,  2, 
8,  1 1 ;  Walch,  Ketz^gesch. ;  Wiggers,  A  ugustirusmus  u. 
Semipehg,  ii,  195, 208-216 ;  Banr,  l>m  Chistenthum  vom 
4.  bis  Zftm  6.  Jahrkunderf ;  Gengler,  in  the  Quarialschr, 
Jur  htthoh  Thetdogie,  1838,  p.  579;  KoUner,  Sgmbolik 
d.  kathoL  Kircke, — Herzog,  Reai~Fncyklnp,  s.  v. 

Vincent  {St,)  db  Paul,  a  Koman  Cstholic  ecclesi- 
astic and  philanthropist,  was  bom  April  24,  1576,  at 
Pouys,  near  Acqs,  in  Gascony,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  Franciscan 
monks  after  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  in  1600  he 
was  ordained.  He  was  captured  by  coreairs  while  v(»y> 
aging  fn>m  Toulouse  to  NarlMinne,  taken  to  Tunis,  and 
purchased  by  a  renegade  of  Nizza,  whom  he  induced  to 
return  to  Christianity.  After  being  liberated,  he  so- 
journed for  a  time  in  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
became  house  chaplain  to  queen  Margaret,  where  he 
was  involved  in  temporary  scepticism  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  His  friend  Bendle,  founder  of  a  so- 
cietv  of  Peres  de  I'Oratoire  de  Jesus,  obtained  for  him 
the  pastorate  of  Clichy,  and  the  position  of  chaplain  to 
count  Gondy  and  tutor  to  his  three  sons.  His  faithful 
visitation  of  his  (Wirish  caused  the  countess  to  set  apart 
the  sum  of  16,000  livres  for  purposes  of  priestly  visi- 
tation over  her  domains ;  but  the  great  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  countese  oppressed  him,  and  he  oli- 
tained  a  new  parish  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  (1617) 
among  the  poor.  Here,  again,  he  was  eminently  use- 
ful, converting  Calviniste  and  worldlings  of  either  sex, 
and  organizing  the  first  sisterhood  of  charity  (Confrerie 
de  Chartte)  with  a  view  M>  regnlar  and  systematic  care 
of  the  poor  by  women.  Having  been  persuaded  to  re^ 
turn  to  count  Gondy  »  parish,  he  repeated  the  measure 
of  organising  sisterheoda,  and  began  to  visit  the  pria- 
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ooen,  especially  the  galley-slaves,  whose  condition  was 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  For  them  he  establixthed  a 
hospital,  and  he  so  devoted  himself  to  care  for  their 
physical, and  spiritual  welfare  that  many  other  persons 
were  led  to  imitate  his  spirit.  Louis  XIII  gave  him 
authority  to  prosecute  such  labors  in  1619  by  commis- 
sioning him  Aumonier  Royal  des  Galeres  de  France. 
At  Macon,  in  Burgundy,  he  found  a  surprising  number 
of  beggars,  who  were,  besides,  ignorant  of  the  common- 
est and  most  necessary  artides  of  the  faith ;  and  he 
consequently  delayed  his  journey  long  enough  to  organ- 
ize, with  the  asstBtance  of  the  local  authorities,  a  socie- 
ty of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  their  behalf  (1623).  In 
1625  the  donation  of  the  Countess  Gondy  bore  fruit  in 
the  founding  of  the  organization  of  Priests  of  the  Mis- 
sion (confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1631,  and  provided 
with  a  rule  of  hb  devising  thirty  years  later),  and  to 
the  service  of  this  society  Vincent  devoted  the  principal 
energies  of  his  later  years.  The  object  of  the  order  was 
the  prosecution  of  preaching  and  pastoral  labor,  per- 
formed in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the  resident  bish- 
ops, among  the  peasantry ;  but  its  operations  were  sub- 
sequently carried  on  over  the  cities  also.  It  received 
the  cordial  support  of  a  number  of  ladies,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Its  bouse 
became  a  benevolent  asylum,  in  which  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  laymen  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  a 
single  year.  Especially  noteworthy  were  the  labors 
of  these  priests  in  the  army  and  among  the  victims 
of  the  war  on  the  German  border.  They  collected 
money  for  the  support  of  the  sufferers,  and  even  denied 
themselves  bread  that  the  hungry  might  be  fed.  Their 
visitations  in  time  extended  to  the  Roman  Campagna, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Ireland,  Poland,  Conica,  Madagascar, 
etc 

The  noroerous  Confr^ries  de  Charite  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  the  ladies  who  composed  them  were  too 
largely  engrossed  with  the  care  of  their  own  house- 
holds. This  induced  Vincent,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Madame  le  Gras,  to  found  the  Order  of  Filles  de  Charite, 
or  Sisters  of  Charity,  also  called  Soeurs  Grisea,  They 
are  not  nuns.  After  a  novitiate  of  five  years,  they  take 
a  vow  which  binds  them  for  only  a  single  year.  He 
also  organized  a  society  of  Matrons,  whose  work  was 
principally  attendance  at  the  great  hospital  of  Paris, 
the  Hotel  Dicu ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  a  semi- 
nary for  his  missionary  order,  modelled  after  those  es- 
tablished among  the  Jesuits.  He  served  the  govern- 
ment also  as  spiritual  councillor  of  state.  In  these 
multifarious  occupations  he  ripened  to  a  gentle  old  age 
in  the  imitation  of  Christ.  He  shattered  his  health  by 
a  winter  journey  when  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and 
lingered  for  eleven  additional  years,  until  death  relieved 
him,  Sept.  27, 1660.  He  was  beatified  in  1727  and  can- 
onized 1787. 

See  Abelly,  Im  Vie  de  Vincent  de  Paul  (Paris,  1664, 
and  often) ;  Collet,  Im  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
(1748;  iu  extract,  Paris,  1819);  also  Stolberg,  I^ben 
de$  heiL  Viae  r.  Paula,  etc  (MUnster,  1818),  and  nu- 
merous later  essays;  Jameson  [Mrs.],  I^gendB  of  the 
Monastic  Ordert,  p.  847  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. ;  and  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Vincent  {St.)  of  Saragossa  is  one  of  the  most 
venerated  roartvrs  of  earlv  times.  Tradition  relates 
that  be  was  a  native  of  Huesca,  in  Aragon,  and  a  kins- 
man of  the  martyr  deacon  Laurentius.  On  the  break- 
ing-out of  Diocletian  ami  Maximian's  persecution 
(about  A.D.  808),  he  was  archdeacon  to  bishop  Valerius 
of  Saragnma,  and  was  summoned  before  the  governor  to 
answer  for  his  faiih.  This  he  did  with  such  boldness 
as  to  excite  the  nf^e  of  his  inquisitors  and  bring  upon 
him  the  most  horrible  tortures,  which  he  intensified  by 
mocking  the  executioners  when  they  wearied  of  their 
work«  He  was  finally  roasted  on  a  re<t-hot  grate,  and 
his  sores  were  afterwards  rubbetl  with  salt;  and  he  was 
then  thrust  into  an  exceedingly  ctrntracted  and  dark 
dungeon,  where  he  lacked  food  and  had  to  lie  on  a  sur- 


face of  sharp  stones,  etc  In  this  condition  of  misery 
he  began  to  experience  his  glorification.  Angels  brought 
him  celestial  food  and  changed  his  longh  couch  into  a 

^bed  of  roses;  and  when  the  people,  auracted  by  the 
report  of  the  miracle,  thronged  about  him,  be  found 
strength  to  preach  to  them.  Even  the  fanatical  gov- 
ernor, Datian  of  Saragossa,  was  temporarily  subdued, 
and  ordered  Vincent  to  be  brought  from  the  dungeon 
and  placed  on  a  soft  bed ;  but  when  the  latter  died,  his 
rage  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  commanded  that  the  body 
should  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  for  food.  There- 
upon angels,  and  even  ravens,  protected  the  corpse  from 

I  the  ra%'enous  wolves  and  vultures.  It  was  then  ca;»t 
into  the  sea,  but  fioated,  and  reached  a  safe  shore,  where 
it  was  taken  up  by  Christian  hands  and  honorably  in- 
terred.   At  a  later  day  the  erection  of  an  altar  and  a 

I  chapel  introduced  the  worship  of  the  precious  relics. 

I  This  legendary  history  was  already  familiar  to  Augus- 
tine (see  serm.  4,  De  Jacob  et  £sau  [in  Natali  S.  Vihcentii], 
and  serm.  274,  275,  276 ;  comp.  also  Prudentius,  Per%$te* 
phanon  [ed.  Dressel],  hymn  v,  p.  350-871 ;  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Poem,  27;  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Carm.  viii,  4; 
Gregor}'  of  Tours,  De  Glon  Martt,  c  90 ;  UiMtor,  Framcor. 
iii,  29 ;  fioUand,  Pauio  S.  Vine,  sub  Jan.  22 ;  and  Rui- 
nartjActa  Martt,  [ed.  Galura],  ii,  839).  The  relics  of 
Vincent  were  mostly  brought  to  Lisbon  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  a  portion,  including  his  stole,  is  claimed  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  and  another  portion,  in- 
cluding one  of  his  arms,  in  the  keeping  of  Ban,  iu  Apu- 
lia. See  Tillemont,  Memoiret,  v,  215;  Ilerzog,  Beal' 
Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Vincent  Ferraris  (^Vicente  Ferrer),  St.,*  Span- 
'  ish  monk,  was  bom  at  Valencia,  Jan.  28,  1855.     His 
parents,  although  of  moderate  means,  took  great  pains 
to  develop  his  talents,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
studied  philosophy,  and  at  seventeen  he  passed  beyond 
the  ability  of  his  instructors.    He  entered  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic,  Feb.  5,  1874,  taught  for  some  time,  then 
preached  at  Barcelona,  and  went  to  Lerida  in  1884  to 
receive  the  doctorate  in  theology.     In   1885  be  ex- 
pounded Scripture  in  the  Cathe<iral  of  Valencia,  and 
preached  with  such  success  that  the  legate  Peter  took 
him  in  1891  to  Paris,  and  in  1894  he  was  called  to  Koroe 
as  confessor  of  the  papa}  palace.     In  1897  he  resumed 
preaching,  passing  through  the  cities  of  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  speaking  with 
great  fluency  and  oratorical  elegance  in  the  Unguage 
of  each  country,  but  encountering  many  scenes  of  vio- 
lence.    In  1412  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  body  which 
elected  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  the  throne;  in  1415  he 
counselled  in  favor  of  Martin  V  as  |)ope;  and  in  1417  he 
received  a  triumphal  reception  to  Vannes  in  Brittany. 
i  He  died  there  April  5, 1419,  and  was  canonized  by  C-a- 
'  lixtus  III,  on  June  29, 1455,  although  the  bull  to  that 
'  effect  was  not  published  till  Oct  1, 1458.     He  left  ser- 
>  mons  and  a  few  other  religious  works^  for  which  see 
I  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Vincent,  John  A.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodi»t 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Maury  County. 
,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  1811.     He  received  a  careful  religious 
training;  experienced  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year; 
I  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1887,  ami  united  with  the 
:  Memphis  Conference  in  1838.     He  continued  labori- 
I  ously  and  with  fidelity  until  1855,  when  failing  health 
I  necessitated  his  relinquishing  active  work,  and  he  lo- 
I  cated.     In  1865  he  again  entered  the  effective  ranks 
and  in  them  continued  until  his  death,  in  1866.     Bir. 
I  Vincent  possessed  an  untarnished  character,  considera- 
ble ability  as  a  preacher,  and  was  higlily  ro^pecttd. 
'  See  Mi.tuie»  of  Annual  Conference*  of  the  i/.  £,  Church, 
South,  1866,  p.  52. 

Vincent,  Thomas,  a  Nonconformist  divine  of 
great  (Mpularity,  was  bom  at  Hertford,  England,  in  16S4. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  in  1647 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  chosen  cate- 
chist  to  Dr.  Owen,  and  chaplain  to  Robert,  earl  of  Leiccs- 
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ter.  During  the  plague  with  which  the  kingdom  was 
vutted,  be  exhibited  great  courage  and  piety  by  de- 
voting himseir  to  the  service  of  the  sufferen  iu  this 
l^reat  calamity.  He  was  ejected  in  166*2  fur  NoDCon- 
lurmity,  and  preached  at  Hoxttni  until  his  death,  Oct. 
15f  1678.  He  was  the  author  of  several  practical  relig- 
iuu;»  works,  for  which  see  AUibone,  DicL  of  BriL  and 
A  mer»  A  utAors,  s.  v. 

Vincent,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
▼ine,  was  bom  in  Lon<lon,  Nov.  2,  1780.  He  passed 
through  every  gradation  of  the  School  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1757  was  elected  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  17G2  he  retunied  to.  Westminster  as  teach- 
er, and  in  that  capacity  he  proceeded  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  situation,  becoming  tinally  dean  in  1802. 
His  literary  work  is  extensive,  and  he  did  much  in 
moulding  the  higher  thought  of  his  time.  He  died 
Dec  21, 1815.  F<ir  his  writings,  which  chiefly  relate  to 
antiquarian  and  philological  subjects,  see  Allibone,  Dick 
iff  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthort^  s.  v. 

Vinoentian  Congregation  is  a  brotherhood  or 
aaaociation  of  secular  priests,  who,  although  not  strictly 
a  religious  order,  are  bound  by  vows,  and  are  especially 
devoted  to  preaching  and  hearing  confession  among  the 
poor.  They  are  so  called  from  their  founder,  the  Ko- 
mao  Catholic  saint,  Vincent  de  Paul  (q.  v.).  Another 
object  is  to  undertake  the  direction  of  episcopal  semi- 
uaries  and  other  colleges  for  the  education  of  ecclesias- 
tics, and  to  direct  the  annual  devotional  exercises  of 
the  secular  clergy. 

The  name  Viacentiftn  is  also  sometimes  given  to  oth- 
er associations  foiuided  by  Vincent  de  Paul  Of  these 
there  are  several  sisterh<MHls,  that  of  Charity  being  the 
most  remarkable,  and  the  Charitable  Lay  Association, 
which  has  numerous  branches  iu  all  Komau  Catholic 
countries. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  an  illustrious  Italian  artist, 
waA  bom  in  Lower  Valdarno,  at  the  Castle  of  Vinci,  in 
1452.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Pietro  da  Vinci,  but 
his  mother  is  not  known.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced 
rare  abilities  for  everything  he  turned  his  attention  to, 
but  more  particularly  for  arithmetic,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. His  drawings  appeared  something  wonderful  to 
his  father,  who  showed  them  to  Andrea  Verocchio 
(q.  T.),  and  that  roaster,  greatly  surprisetl  at  the  merit 
dUplayed  in  so  young  a  hand,  willingly  took  Leonardo 
as  his  pupil.  His  astonisltment  was  greatly  increased 
when  he  saw  the  prt^ress  made  by  his  pupil;  he  felt 
his  own  inferiority,  and,  when  he  saw  bow  far  he  was 
surpassed  by  young  Da  Vinci,  relinquishe<l  painting  en- 
tirely. The  tirst  original  work  by  Leonardo  was  the 
BottUa  dei  Fico  (niund  board  of  a  tig-tree),  upon  which 
his  father  requested  him  to  paint  somellung  for  one  of 
his  tenants^  Leonardo  wished  to  astonish  his  father, 
and  determined  to  paint  somethini;  extraordinary,  that 
shuuld  represent  the  head  of  Meilusa.  Accttrflingly, 
having  prepare<l  the  roteUa  and  covered  it  with  plas- 
ter, he  collected  almost  every  kind  of  reptile,  and  com- 
posed a  monster  of  most  horrible  aspect;  it  seemed 
alive,  its  eyes  flashetl  tire,  and  it  appeared  to  breathe 
destruction  from  its  open  mouth.  His  father  was  in- 
deed astonishetl,  and  carried  the  picture  to  a  dealer  in 
Florence,  sold  it  for  a  hundred  ducats,  and  bought  an 
ordinary  piece  for  a  tritle  to  give  to  his  tenant.  Him 
talents  s(M>n  attracted  attention  at  Florence.  He  wa<i 
IMMiessed  of  remarkable  intellectual  powers.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  successful  student  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  mathematics,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  mu- 
sic, p<»etry,  botany,  and  astn>nomy,  besides  numerouM 
manly  sfiorts.  To  this  intellect  usi  power  he  joined  ele- 
gance (»f  features  and  manners.  He  was  affable  witli 
strangers,  with  citizens,  with  private  individuals,  and 
with  princes.  Such  a  combination  of  qualities  in  a  sin- 
gle individual  soon  gained  him  a  reputation  throughout 
all  Italy. 

Da  Vinci's  life  is  divided  by  Lanzi  into  four  periods, 


the  first  of  which  includes  the  time  he  remained  at 
Florence,  until  1494.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  his 
art,  and  endeavored  to  perfect  his  designs  rather  than 
to  multiply  his  pictures.  Dy  his  knowledge  of  sculpt- 
ure he  gave  that  perfect  relief  and  roundness  then  want- 
ing in  the  art  of  painting,  and  he  imparted  such  grace 
and  spirit  to  all  his  works  that  he  fairly  earned  the  title 
of  Father  of  Modem  i'ainting.  To  this  i)eriod  ma^*  be 
referred  the  Medusa;  the  Magdalen^  iu  the  Florentine 
Gallery;  some  Madonnas  and  Jioly  Familiesj  in  the 
Giustiniani  and  Uorghese  galleries;  and  others.  He 
also  executed  several  important  sculptures,  among  which 
are  the  statue  of  ^SV.  TommasOf  in  Orsau  Michele,  at  Flor- 
ence ;  the  llorse^  in  the  Church  of  Sts.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  at  Venice;  besides  other  important  models. 

The  second  period  commences  with  Da  Vinci's  resi- 
dence at  Milan,  which  began  by  invitation  of  the  duke, 
Lodovico  Sforza,  iu  1494.  He  was  appointeil  direct(»r 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  which  had  lately  been  re- 
vived. In  this  capacity  he  banished  all  the  dry  Gothic 
principles  formerly  established,  and  introduced  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Grecian  and  Koman 
style.  The  duke  engaged  him  in  the  stupendous  proj- 
ect of  conducting  the  waters  of  the  AdiUi  from  Morte- 
sana,  through  the  Valteline  and  the  valley  of  the  Chia- 
venna,  to  the  walla  of  Milan,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  He  applied  himself  with  such  diligence 
to  the  preparation  for  and  execution  of  the  work  tliat  it 
was  accomplished,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Italy.  He  executed  the  model  for  a  colossal  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  duke's  father,  Francesco  Srorza, 
but  could  not  complete  it  on  account  of  the  financial  em- 
barrassment of  the  duke,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  metal  being  reqmre<1.  It  was  here,  also,  that  he  ex- 
ecuted his  celebrated  painting,  the  Last  Supper,  on  a 
wall  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Graxie  at  Mi- 
Ian.  This  has  been  considered  the  masterpiece,  not 
only  of  Leonardo,  but  of  all  masters.  Unfortunatelv  it 
was  executed  in  fresco  with  a  new  combination  of  ma- 
terials, so  that  in  half  a  centurv  after  its  execution  it 
was  greatly  defacetl.  Numerous  copies  have  been  made 
which  retain  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  In 
1500  Lodovico  Sforza  was  overthrown  in  battle  by  the 
French,  and  made  prisoner.  Leonardo  was,  on  this  ac^ 
count,  obliged  to  abandon  all  hb  poasessious  and  take 
refuge  in  Florence. 

The  third  period  of  Da  Vinci's  life  begins  with  this 
return  to  Florence.     Pietro  Soderini,  the  gonfaloniere, 
now  had  him  enrolled  among  the  artists  in  the  employ 
of  the  government,  and  procured  him  a  pension.     In 
1502  Cesare  Borgia,  captain-general  of  the  po|)e*s  army, 
appointed  him  his  dhief  architect  and  engineer,  and  Da 
Vinci  visited,  many  parts  of  the  Roman  states  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity.     In  1508  he  was  employed  to  paint  one 
side  of  the  council-hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  while 
Michael  Angelo  was  to  paint  the  other  side.    Leonanlo 
drew  upon  his  side  the  cartoon  of  the  Baffle  o/fhe  Stand- 
ardj  which  has  received  much  praise  from  the  old  Ital- 
ian critics.     In  1507  he  again  visited  Milan,  where  he 
painted  a  large  Madonna  and  Child,     During  this  pe- 
riod Ijeonsrdo  produced  his  best  paintings.    He  was  less 
<)ccupied  with  other  pursuits  than  at  any  other  pcri<Nl, 
and  gave  his  almont  undivide<l  attentitm  to  the  art. 
Among  his  productions  about  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Holy  FamUtff  which  found  its  way  to  the  court 
of  Russia ;  his  own  portrait,  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Flor- 
ence; a  portrait  of  Raphael;  Christ  IHspufing  in  the 
Temple,  in  one  of  the  collections  at  Rome ;  the  portrait 
oi Queen  GiovannuAw  the  Doria  Palace;  the  |M)rtrait  of 
Mona  Lisa,  now  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris;  and  the  car- 
toon of  «$/. /4  nna,  drawn  for  the  Church  of  the  Servi,  at 
Florence.     In  1512  he  visited  Milan,  and  iiainted  two 
portraits  of  the  duke,  Maximilian,  m»u  of  Lodovico  Sforza. 
In  1514  he  again  returned  to  Florence.     About  this 
time  he  went  to  Rome,  drawn  thither  by  the  encour- 
agement given  to  art  by  the  new  |K>pe.  Leo  X.     He 
was  iutruduced  to  the  iwutiff,  who  siguified  his  inteu* 


VINE 

rUHning  upiMi  inv  cMaUiihrd 
buis.  Thcdisnmrinwhk'hmuk 
(ljUil«>  ind  Kepler,  and  HMaliii, 
and  Uaunliciu,  aiHl  Caiirlli.  and 


rccmtgeuluKm,areaiiticip*t«lliy 
I>a  Viiici  within  llie  a'atpaie  »(  a 
r«w  pagra;  ml,  perhaps,  ia  ibc 
mfiM  precLH  laiifcuajze,  or  on  the 
mua  coiiduaire  naauning.  but  » 
■a  In  Hiike  n>  wi[h  siDHlhiDg  likt 
the  awe  of  Hipeniaiunl  kiHwl- 
edge.  In  an  age  uf  «u  tnurli  Aog- 
maliHn,  he  firu  laid  duwn  [he 
grand  principle  nf  Bacon,  rhai  tx- 
perimrnt  and  iibBervaiiun  muii  be 
u  juit  the..rj-  in  Ibe 


i.rni 


kalch  vt  Iba  Brad  at  Chrli>t. 
Lmi  Snpjier. 

.  nerrleed ;  hit,  on 


t  Da  Viii. 
lent  or  the  art  ol 
in  I  nr  France,  he  went    i 


-iin  l)ie|>an  nTthe  pope,  nr  heciuae  oflhe  ria- 
iiif!  or  BiKmarniil  ami  Kaphael.  he  left  Knme  in  dupn 

Niiw  beuliw  ihe /'Mr/A  perind     *  -     " 

which  ia  marked  by  hia  relinqi '  ' 
paiiiliiiR.  By  iiivlulion  nT  Kraii 
m  Pavia,  where  he  waa  receiTed  with  ih«  b"*"*"  kinrt- 
nfM  by  that  monarch,  taken  into  hi*  aerviee.  and  grant- 
cd  a  Milnrv  at  Kven  hundred  crownt  annually.  He 
went  with  the  kiiijc  ti>  Bi'logna  In  meet  Len  X.  and  af- 
lerwirdn, abonl  the  heeinningoriiMG,acc<nnpanip<i  him 
to  V'raiice.  After  he  left  Ilaly.  on  account  of  enfeebleil 
healih  he  exeeutwt  little  or  nothinc.  The  kiiiK  conkl 
nut  prevail  on  him  to  color  bia  cartoon  of  Si.  Anna, 
which  he  had  taken  with  him;  nur  waa  he  at  all  dia- 
poaeil  to  commeiiee  any  new  work.     He  gradually  grtw 


alill  n 


■rkanflh 


rc.f  Ibe  king, 


D*  Vjnet'iL  life  ha*  lie«n  wriittn 
In  Italian  bv  Vanri  ( I  fuO ).  Ami- 
ntti  (i:84),llu>*i  (IM14):  in  Fren.h 
l>y  Si.-<;ennain  (IWa),  Url^lun 
( I S44) .  Dumennl  ( 1 850) .  Kk  •  ( 1  «65l 
Yemeni  (I8GU  Huuaaare  (\^^^- 
in  Herman  bv  itraun  (1f<l9):  in 
Knclinh  1.V  Hawkiiu(^IM>2),  Urova 
(I8i8),  and  other*. 

Vinckeubooms,  DAvm,  a 
Flcinii-h  painter,  was  hum  al  Merh. 
liu  in  I57H.  He  waa  itiftrucied  I>t 
hia  father,  rhilip.  an  ubacure  jiaini- 
er  ill  dinemper.  He  painted  land- 
arapes  or  ■  amall  aiie.  and  dni>- 
raled  Ihem  with  aubjecia  taken 
rn.m  Ihe  Kble,  with  ^■ir^  meiri- 
lnaking^  cle.  One  ofhia  moia  in- 
jKiNani  worka  ia  ■  pietiire,  al  Am- 
atentaro.  of  a  cruwil  oT  people  at- 

,  M.ii,,,  .r  u..  "SiSc'srSii"  Jisz 

of  Ckrul  HhiHus  Mi  Ctomm,  in  the 
nllection  of  the  dect.ir  palaiine,  and  CiritI  Rr^taimg 
Hud  Bartimaa'.U  Fnuikr>iTt,iii  each  of  which  a  la»l- 
-ape  servea  for  Ihe  backgmund.  He  exceUed  in  nak- 
>g  drawing*  with  the  pen  waahed  with  India  ink. 
erenl  of  which  are  In  Ihe  Rritiah  Huteum,  repreieni- 
ig  the  hiatory  of  the  Prodigiil  San.  He  alw  encratnl 
line  plate*  of  landKape*  frtnu  hia  own  deaigiw,  Ife 
died  »i  AniBlerdim  in  1629.  See  Spooner,  Mng.  Hal. 
nfHf  fiHtAnt.a.v. 

Vine.  This  well-knnwn  and  TalnaUe  plant  i*  Ibe 
anbject  nf  frequent  Itibticil  niitice  and  a  cunRpicuuui 
element  of  Oriental  agriculture. 

T.  The  Rillowing  Hebtvw  word*  denote  the  viiw: 

1.  GrpifJt  (*,tS),  or,  more  deliiiiiely.,.7f;iile»  A^y-yafu 

Cl??'?  "iP^l-  of  frequent  uccnn^iice  in  ibe   Bible,  an,l 

uaeil  ill  a  general  aenae.     Indeed,  gipkru  someliice*  ia 

applied lo  a  plant  that  reaemblee a  line  in  aumepaiticu- 


Da  Vinci  arl.iereil  diailiiilion  in  the  field  of  lettpn 
la  well  aa  in  that  of  art.  He  wn>te  aeveral  treaiiaei  on 
rarioni  «il.Ject^  ilie  principal  ..f  which  waa  a  Ireatiie 
m  painting,  Tr.>llalo  .Irllii  Pillur,,  (I'arus  I6.il).  Very 
ew  «{  hia  other  works  have  been  published,  hut  in  1797 


iy9,  IslS.ignlnrfy-    lart,  a>  nf'^  '.Bl  {gfpttmad/A),  2  King*  ii 
lari  haa  Mated.     Va- !  probably  the  coliwynth  plant  [teetioUBnJ.o 
ma  i>r  Kranci"  I,  wlio  .  (giplm,  tfddn),  Ihe  vine  of  Sodom,  certainly 
'   See  ViNB  OF  SonoM. 

2,  Sai'tk  (P:;=3),  or  mrcM*  (Pl-'nisl,  is 


2 1  Gen 


wktndofri 


CTP  1|» 


;  !». 


Ventnri 


tixheil  til 


linga..nd. 

Kairi  aur  In  Oamigri  Pigrieo'MulAimolifi'rt  dt  l.iu 
Hard  df  t'Hiri,  elCn  "  which."  savH  Hallam,  "according, 
at  leaai.  In  our  common  eotimaie  »f  the  a^e  in  which  he 
lived,  are  more  likerevelalionaiifphyiealirnthsroiiPh- 
•afed  Id  t  eingle  mind  than  Ihe  auperal  mclure  uf  it* 


),  auppoaed  to  be  identical  ■ 
now  caiieci  in  Morocco  trrU  and  in  Persia  titlmiit. 
with  small  round  dark  berriea  and  aoTt  slonea  (iwe 
N'iehnhr,  limripl.  dt  tArabif,  p.  147 1  and  tleilmaiin. 
SnnunlHtig,  ii,  87).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  n 
clear  that  Ihe  toi-fk  drnntea  not  another  speciea  •iTvinr. 
but  Ihccnmmnn  vine  which  by  autne  prDceaaofcBliiva- 
tion  atiaineil  a  high  atate  of  excellence, 

S.  Kazir  O'^pi  originally  applied  In  a  Kuariie  who 
did  not  ahave  liia  hair, expreaiet  an  "undressed  vuk' 


(A.  Y.\  i, ».  one  which  every  serenlh  anil  ivery  nriitth 
year  wuKi'pruRtti  (aee  (iewniua,  Tkaiiar.a.v.). 

The  KguUr  Greek  word  fur  "  viuB"  u  ofiriKot,  uf 
geiitrie  rigniScal  ion. 

iinpe*  are  ilMigiiUed  liy  rarinui  aamM;  (1,)  EMaH 
(32CX)  is  cither  "a  cluster,"  ripe  or  unripe,  like 
triiii,  iir  a  "slnKk  gnpe"  (aa  in  In.  Ixv,  8:  Micvii,  I), 
(i.)  ■/i«b6  (3:5) ;  Arab,  eyub,  -  ■  cluiUr,"  (3.)  BiU 
(.-l?ia),  aour.  i.e.  unripe  grapei  (Ih.  iviii,  .i).  (4.)  Z(- 
BiorBi  (TTniiaT),  "  ■  gmpe  cut  o(E"  The  "  Ulowom"  of 
(he  vine  ■■  cijled  temaddr  ("^7^0,  Caiil.  it,  IS,  IC 
"Itrape-stoneJi"  are  pmbalilv  ineaiu  by  climiii 
fO-SS-lin);  A,V,"kemel,"N'umb,vi,4.  The  "cuticle" 
uf  llie  b'fape  "  i^enomi"""'!  ^  PJ). 'hill- i«;.f*■ 
'*lelutI[la''bvMrI^n(0^3^i|J^,Judi,T.    Se«  UuAPU. 


11  yiNK 

hifflily  valued.  The  aap  waa  it  one  lime  uwd  in  meii- 
iciiie.  Verjuioe  expreiMd  rrom  wiUl  grapea  ia  well 
known  fur  iu  aciiliiy.  Tlie  lale  Sit  A.  Iturne*  men- 
linns  (hat  in  Cabul  Ihey  uw  Rrape  powder,  obtaiiieil 
bydryiiiKiiid  puwdertiii:  llie  unripe  rniil,  aaa  pleasant 
aciil.  When  ripe,  the  rruit  is  everywhere  highly  es- 
teemed, both  fresh  ami  in  in  dried  state  as  raiaiiiii. 
The  Juice  of  the  ripe  fruit,  cslleil  mail,  is  valued  as  ■ 
pleasant  beverage.     By  fern 


sunielimea  expreeaeil  from  the  seeds;  anil  the  ashes  of 
the  twiKBwere  foriDErly  valued  in  ooiuequence  of  yield- 
ing a  salt  which  we  now  kitow  to  be  carbonate  uf  potash. 

The  drat  menliun  nf  the  vine  in  Scripture  occura  in 
Gen,  ix,  Hi!  "AihI  Noah  began  to  be  a  huttnudnun, 
and  he  planted  a  vineyard."  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
wine  waa  lint  unknown  before  llie  Deluge,  attd  that  the 
patriarch  only  continued  lo  culuvale  the  vine  after  thai 
eveoL  as  he  had  diHie  before  it ;  but  the  fathers  think 
that  lie  knew  not  the  fi^ce  of  wine,  tiaving  never  used 
it  before,  nor  having  seen  any  one  uae  it.  The  grape- 
vine is  found  wild  at  tbia  day  in  the  neifflihnrhoud  uf 
Noali's  Itrst  vineyard,  at  tbe  fw>t  of  Huuiil  AraraL 
Humboldt  found  it  on  (he  shores  of  the  Caspian,  iu 
Caramania,  and  in  Annenia.  [t  is  alsn  a  niuve  nf 
Georgia  and  of  Ihe  nurlhem  parts  uf  Persia,  but  duet 
not  extend  to  India,  though  several  plants  uf  Ihe  same 
family  are  eomtuon  amung  the  inuuiitains  uf  the  north- 
em  parts  of  that  rich  counlrj-. 

Egypt  ia  nowada.va  by  no  means  eminent  for  ita 
grapes;  hut  the  Hnt  lime  after  the  plsiiting  of  Noah's 
vineyanl  that  we  lind  Ihe  vine  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
it  is  the  vine  of  Egjpt  (Gen.  xl,  9-11 ;  comp.  Numb,  xit, 
b;  Paa.  lxKTiii,4T).  Even  although  we  had  not  the 
teferenco  in  Herodotus,  and  Ihe  traililion  ascrilnng  In 
Osiris  the  invention  of  wine,  ihe  frequency  with  which 
the  plant  or  ita  fruit  is  llgured  on  Egyptian  monumenu 
ahowa  bow  imiKirtant  it  must  once  bave  been.  See 
ViNETAKiN  The  vine,  however,  waa  not  a  native  of 
Egypt,  nordoea  Ihe  climate  favor  it.  In  ancient  times, 
as  we  leam  from  the  monuments,  great  csre  was  taken 


hence  Ihe  surprise  of  the  spi 
promised  land  al  ihe  immei 
L    Fearing  that  their 


y  the 


Vine  of  Palestine 

II.  The  grape-vine  (  Vilit  ttiaf/h-at  ia  supprMl  lo  be 
native  on  the  shores  of  ibe  Caapian.  Its  culture  "*x- 
ten.li  from  about  the  tweixIy-Hrst  to  the  fiftieth  degree 
uf  niirih  lBtitnde,and  reaches  from  Portugal  on  the  west 
It)  the  caiiHiies  of  India  on  the  east.  It  is,  however, 
only  alnng  the  centre  uf  this  aone  that  the  aiieat  wines 
are  made,  those  on  the  north  being  harsh  and  austere; 
and  (he  grapes  grown  at  the  aoulh  are  better  ailapled 
fur  making  rsiiins,  unleta  when  they  are  grown  in  ele- 
"         '       '  '    iiiuniains,     Liebig 


if  grapes  they 

leir  great  size 

led  to  Ihe  less 

Egypt,  they  brought  back  a  clutter 

nvince  them,  ta  we  leam  in  Numb. 

.hey  came  unto  the  lirook  of  Eshcol, 

ith  one  cluster  of 


nPra 


equator,  it  thrives  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  the  Ans- 
iraliaa  culunies,  and  may  be  reganled  as  tbe  companion 
of  the  hunian  family  in  nearly  all  tbe  mild  and  genial 
regioua  rf  ila  eijonm.  In  the  dialricla  of  the  (jaucasua, 
aj  well  as  in  the  elevated  valley  of  Cashmere,  the  vine 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  loniesl  trees,  and  the  grapes 
are  of  hue  quality  and  large  size  in  many  [ilsces  uf  ilie 
intcnoeiliale  country.  I 

Every  patt  uT  the  vine  waa,  and  still  continuea  10  be, ! 


productive  vin 
of  the  grapes 
'ii,S3,i4:  "Anatneyi 
ij  cut  ilown  friMn  thenr 
grapes,  and  Ihry  bare  it  between  two,  upon  a  alaS;  and 
iy  brought  of  Ihe  pomegraiialea  and  of  the  tigs.  The 
ice  was  called  Gsheol  because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes 
which  the  children  of  lurael  cut  down  fnim  Ibence." 
Some  wine,  indeed,  has  been  made  in  I^nvet  Eg.vpt  in 
different  ages,  but  it  was  never  celebrated  eittier  for 
iiality  or  quantity.  From  the  furtieih  chapter  ofCien- 
sis,  where  Ihe  dream  of  Phsmnh's  chief  butler  ia  re- 
tted, it  would  appear  that  Ihe  Juice  of  the  grape  fmli- 
presaed  was  drunk  by  the  king,  and  possibly  the  Egyp- 
dan  grape-juice  at  that  lime  waa  used  in  the  stale  of 
niutf.  But  though  the  Pharaohs  drank  of(he"Uaod 
:  grape"  in  this  imperfect  state,  Ihe  Ptolemies  rev- 
iii  the  inalurer  wines  of  raiestine.  Cyprus,  and 
!e;  and  one  of  them,  aa  .loeephus  tells  ns,  among 
magnifii-eut  gifts  sent  to  iheTemple  of  Jerusalem, 
red  Ihe  Golden  Viiie,  the  symbol  uf  Ibe  Jewish  iia- 
of  which  the  treasury  had  been  rubbed.  Rosen- 
T  tells  us  that  in  the'TempIe,  above  and  around  a 
Beventv  cubits  high,wliich  led  from  Ihe  porch  lo 
oly  place,  a  richly  carved  vine  was  extended  as  it 
T  and  decoration.  Tlie  branches,  tendrils,  aiul 
leaves  were  of  the  fineat  gold,  the  stalks  of  the  bunches 
were  of  the  length  of  the  human  form,  and  the  bunches 
hanging  upon  them  were  of  costty  Jewels.  Herml  first 
placed  it  there;  rich  and  patriotic  Jewi  from  time  lo 
time  added  to  ila  embelliehmeiii,  one  contributing  a 


new  gnipe,  tnotber  ■ 
tbe  ttatt  preciriuH  mi 
El-en  before  Israel 
be  wu  ■  land  aC  vi 
Numb,  xiii,  ■IS);  am 


■ml  a  third  evan  k  bunch  of 

1.    See  Tkiiplk 

lis  (Ueut.  vi.ll;  xxviii,29; 
iiitcteatiiig  to  ubaerve  witb 


reKulado™  fi>r  the  culiuro  of  their  vineyarila,  wliile  the 
pruepeclire  owners  Mill  wandered  in  a  bumiiif;  deaen 
(Eii<><Lsxii,G;  xxiii,  11 1  Lev.  xxv,  (>,11;  Numb,  vj, 
B;  Deut.iiii,9;  ixiii,24;  xxiv,  ai).  For  this  cult- 
ure the  portion  of  Juilah  wu  eapecially  adapted,  and  in 
obtaining  for  hia  inheritance  the  hilly  atopei  of  the 
•aiiih,  the  prophecy  of  his  anccMor  waa  ruUUIed— he 
waahed  his  garmenls  in  wine  and  his  elolhea  in  the 

where,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  aides  or  the  hilla  the  vine- 
yards, marked  by  their  walcb-lowera  and  walls,  seated 

of  Jadah.  The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table^lands 
of  Judah  is  the  tnie  climala  of  Ihe  viiie,uid  at  Hebron, 
■ccording  ID  the  Jewish  tradiiinii,  iras  ila  primeval  seat. 
It  was  from  the  Judnan  vslley  of  Eshcul— "  the  torrent 
of  the  cluster" — that  the  spies  cul  down  the  (^>^ltc 
cluster  of  grapes.  A  vineyard  on  a  "hill  of  olives"  ("a  j 
horn  the  aon  of  ai1,''IsL  v,  I  ),with  the  "feiice,"«nd 
"the  stones  fathered  out," and  "the  tower  in  the  midst 
thereor,"is  the  natural  Hgure  which,  both  in  the  pro- 
phetical and  evan)>elicsl  records,  representa  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  vine  waa  the  emblem  on  the  cmns 
nf  tbe  Maccabees,  and  in  the  coluaail  cluater  of  goUlen 
grapes  which  overhung  the  porch  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple; and  the  grapes  of  Judab  siii!  mark  the  Iwnbutones 
of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  oldest  of  their  European 
cemeteries,  at  Prague  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Paleir.  p.  Id). 
Although  from  many  of  its  most  fanwus  haunts  llie  vine 
has  disappeared  — for  example,  from  EngeiU— both  in 
Southern  INUestine  and  on  the  elopes  of  Lebanon  there 
are  specimens  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  old  renown  of 
this  "  land  of  vineyards."  "  The  grapes  of  Hebron  are 
alill  considered  the  lineM  in  the  Holy  Laud.  Iluncbes 
weighing  from  six  to  seven  pounds  are  said  to  be  by  no 
means  uncommon,and  Sir  Moses  Monlettore  said  tie  uw 
one  bunch  at  Hebron  ■  yard  Innft"  {(iadbv,  fVimileriigt, 
p.«58).  Hchuli  (ryrilungru  dn  WmAji'™,  v, 286, quoted 
r,  Biii  hot.  p.  22S)  speaks  of  supping  at 


le  deux.  Ce  n'eat  pat  grande 
mt  si  beatix  et  le  vin  ■  puis- 
sant." Stnbo  state*  that  it  is  reeordod  chat  there  are 
vines  in  Hai)ciana  whoae  ilema  are  sucb  ai  would  re- 
quire two  men  to  span  round,  and  whose  duslen  are 
two  cubits  long  (Cn^^.  [ed.  Kramer],  i,  llg).  N»v 
Hargiaua  is  the  modem  district  of  (Ihilan,  in  Perwa. 
south-nest  of  (he  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  very  country  on 
whose  hills  the  vine  is  believed  (o  be  indigenous.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  multiply  lesiiinoniea  rela- 
tive to  theUrgeHzeorihegnpesorFalesline,fro<D  the 
published  accounts  of  iravellen  such  as  Elliot,  Laburde, 
Mariti,  Daudini  (who  exprcnea  his  surprise  at  the  ex- 
traordinary size  of  the  grapes  of  Lebanon),  Ruaaellt  etc- 
\Ve  must  be  content  with  quoting  the  following  extract 
from  Kiltn'a  Phgtical  Hiit.  of  Palal.  p.  BBO,  which  ii 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  sfdes'  mode  of  carrying  the 
grapes  from  Eshcol:  "Even  in  nur  own  coumiy  a  buDch 
of  grapeB  was  produced  st  Welbeck,  and  sent  aa  a  prea- 
ent  frum  the  duke  of  Rutland  to  the  marquis  of  Rnck- 
ingham,  which  weighed  nineteen  poundo.     It  was  coii- 

tant-^on  a  staff  by  four  laborers,  two  of  whom  bore  it 
in  rotalion."  The  gtealeet  diameter  of  this  cluster  was 
nineteen  inches  and  a  half,  its  circumference  four  feet 
a  half,  and  its  length  nearly 
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ne"  (Jer, 


I,  Ii 


!l-ceram1m,''the  plain  of  the  vi 
yards,"took  tbeir  respective  nintes  from  their  viduily 
to  vineyarda.  (iopbna  (now  Jifna),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  Euscbius  {Ommotl.  ^apayt 
/jiirpiwc)  to  have  derireil  its  rutme  from  its  vines,  But 
see  Ofhni. 

In  Italy  vinH  are  trained  round  (he  tronk  of  the  elm 
and  other  trees;  in  France  and  (iermany  for  a  lowlier 
growth  alakee  or  wonilen  props  are  provided.  In  Pal- 
estine, honever,  the  vine  is  usually  planted  on  tbe  side 
of  a  terraced  hill,  and  the  aged  brauches  are  albwcd  ts 
trail  along  the  ground,  the  fntit^bearing  shoots  being 
raited  on  forked  sticks.  This  latter  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix,  II,  IS): 
"herslrongrndswere  broken  and  withered,"    Dr.Kob' 
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tine,  thus  speaks  of  the  m 
Ined  near  Heb 


ion  on  the  vi 

'  in  which  he  saw 

e  planted  singly 


a  half  in 


height  was  about  thirty  feel,  which  by  its  branches 
formed  a  hut  upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  long. 
"The  elustera  of  these  extraoitlinary  vims,'' he  adds, 
"are  so  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with  our  small  plums." 
See  also  Belon,  Obterral.  ii,  840 :  "  Les  seps  dea  vignes 


utfortgr 


Car 


in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in  ei 
stock  is  suffered  to  grow  up  large  to  the  height  of  «x  or 
eight  feet,  and  is  tlien  fastened  in  a  sloping  posiiion  to 
a  strong  stake,  and  the  shoot*  suffered  to  grow  anil  ex- 
lend  from  one  plant  to  anotber,  forming  a  line  of  fe*- 

each  other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch. 
These  shoota  are  pruned  away  in  automn"  (fii'N,  Hn,  ii, 
S0,S1).     Sometimes  the  large  stones  are  built  into  a 
rough  wall,  about  three  feet  bigfa,  and  the  vines  are 
trained  over  it,  thus  expoung  ■  large  surface  to  the  tun, 
and  ripening  nagniOcent  dusters  (Tris- 
tram, Trnrtlt,  p.  tiOG).      In  the  courts  of 
many  house*  vines  are  trained  over  ■  trelliis 
or  framework  of  wood,  and  in  the  hut  weaibrr 
tbe  ample  foliage  alfurds  a  delightful  abadow 
(see  1  Kings  iv,  2b;  Mic  iv,  4). 

Besides  planting  the  vine  and  protecting 

iCfnHn  aBRresBots,  such  as  jackals  oe  "little 

foxn"  (Cant.  ii.  i6),Biid  that  wholeMtle  de- 

atroyer  "  the  boar  out  of  the  wood"  (Pea. 

Ixxx,  IB),  to  say  nothing  of  unscrupulouB 

passengers  or  mischievous  manuden  (ver. 

IS ;  Gen.  xlix,  'H,  23),  the  careful  hiisbwid- 

:    nun  "  pninea  and  purge*"  his  vine,  that 

'    it  may  bring  forth  more  and  belter  fruit 

(John  XV,  S).     "The  pnitmg,  or  lop|Hng 

'    of  the  fniilleas  shoots,  takes  place  Biwi  in 

The  twig  that  is  loppeil  off  in  March  has 
time  to  shoot  by  April,  when,  if  it  give  nn 
promise,  it  is  i«ain  lopped  off,  and  thw 
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n,  if  Mia  fnritlen,  in  Hay ;  titer  which  it  d< 


Such 
d  the  rmil- 
Dot  ii  Ukcn 


■nd  Uinwd  (Eiek.  sv,  %  S).  The  psrijag  o(  the  vine 
ii  cBecled  by  mikiiiK  inciaiiinii  in  it  with  a  kmre.irhiFh 
require!  to  he  dune  with  gnrnX,  alcill  and  delicacy.  In 
thia  way  the  infected  aap  i*  dnwti  nlT,  iiid  the  di*eaaed 


otherwiae  die,  ia 


Thia 


le  bleedinft  of  the  vine,  and  ia  often 
alluded  to  bv  rcliKinus  writers  as  an  emblem  of  aancti- 
Bed  amicIi^nV'  (Aiiderwn,  Bibk  Light fram  Bilit  Limd4, 
p.  290),  Beeiilea  wild-boara,  jackii^  and  fi.xea,  other 
enemi«s  auch  aa  birda,  lociiata,  and  caterpiltan,  ucca- 
aiiHially  daroafted  the  vines. 

The  vine  in  the  Mnaatc  ritiiil  wis  aiibjact  to  the 
ittual  realrictiona  of  the  "ivventh  v«t"  (l^xod.  ixiii, 
11)  and  the  jubilee  of  the  Hftieth  y'ear  (Lev.  ixv,  II), 
The  gleanings,  oJeiiVA  (ri^^S),  were  lu  be  left  tiir  the 
[■nr  and  atranger  (Jer.  xlix,  9;  Deut.  XXIT,  31).  The 
vineyard  was  not  to  be  suwn  "with  divera  seeils"  (nxii, 
H).  bnt  Sg-lreei  were  aametimes  planted  in  vineyards 
(Luke  xiii,  6;  cnmp.  1  Kings  iv,  lb:  "Every  man  un- 
der hi*  vine  and  under  his  tig-tree").  Peraotu  passing 
tlimtgb  the  vineyard  were  alkiwed  to  eat  the  grapes 
therein,  but  not  to  cany  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii,  34;. 

The  vintage,  bainr  (I^X^).  nliich  formerly  waa  a 
•eaann  of  (general  feslicily,  aa  is  the  caae  mure  or  less  in 
all  vine-gri'Wing  couiiiric*,  commences  in  September. 
I'bs  town*  are  deaerted,  and  the  people  live  among  the 
vineyuila  (Qi^B)  in  the  kidges  and  tenia  (Robinaon,  uf 
tup.;  cDmp.J<^g.  ix,27;  Jer.xxv,80;  [aa.  xvi,  10). 
The  grapes  were  gathered  with  ahouts  of  joy  by  the 
"  grape-ga therm"  (^^I^)  (Jer.  xsv,  SO),  and  put  into 
bankets  (see  vi.  9).  Tliey  were  ^len  carried  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  "wine- 
press" (~S)-  Those  intended  fur  eating  were  perbape 
put  into  dat  open  baskets  of  wickerworii,  as  was  the 
cu^m  in  Egypt  (Wilkinsnn,  Jnc  K'j^.  i,  43).  In 
t'aleMine  at  preacnc  the  finest  grapets  aays  Kubinson, 

the  remainder,  after  having  been  trodden  and  pressed, 

"is  boiled  down  tu  a  syrnp  which,  under  the  name  of 
£ti  (dS^),  is  much  tilled  by  all  clBl'>e^  wherever  vine- 

fiirther  remarks  on  the  tnmles  of  making  femienied 
drinks,  eti;.,uf  ihejnice  of  the  grape,  see  Wise.  The 
vineyard  (C^3),  which  was  generally  ou  a  hill  (Isa. 
V,  I;  Jer.  ixxi,  5;  Amos  ix,  13),  was  sumnimleil  by 
a  wall  or  he-lge  ia  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars 

I'anC  li,  lb;  ye'h.  iv,  S;  Kzek.  xili.  4,  b;  Malt'xxii 
S3),  vrliich  cunjmit  sad  havoc  amnng  the  vines,  both  by 

iu  tbc  vineyard  waa  one  or  more  luwera  of  Mone  in 
which  the  vine-dressers,  kurtmiia  (S^1S*^X),  lived  (Isa. 
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t,  8;  T,  1;  IbCt.  XXl,  S8;  see  also  Robinson,  Bibl.  Ha. 
i,  ilS;  il,  81).  The  ^rrm^guA  (PI),  and  vat,  t,ibA 
(a;;;),  which  was  dug  (Matt,  xxi,  88)  or  hewn  out  of 
the  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard  funiture  (Isa. 
V,  2).  One  of  these  ancient  wine-presse^  scooped  out 
in  the  living  mck,  has  been  described  by  Kobinson.  Ha 
found  it  on  the  mad  from  Akka  tojemsalem.  "Advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock;  on  the  upper 
side,  towards  the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug 
out,  eight  feet  square  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  its  bot- 
tom declining  slightly  tuwanls  the  nnrlh.  The  thick- 
ness of  rock  left  o:      ' 


r  diiH 


w  upper  vat. 


was  excavated,  Ibur  fecc  a 

The   grapes  were   trodilen   in   the  shalhiw 

and  the  Juice  drawn  off  by  a 

would  seem  to  prove  that  in  other  days  Iheee  bilte 
were  covered  with  vineyards;  and  such  ia  its  stale  of 
preaervation  that,  were  there  still  grapes  in  ihe  vicint- 
IV,  il  might  at  once  be  brought  into  use  without  repair" 
(£iU.  Ha.  iti,  187).  I'his  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
Iha  Hebrew  wine-pre<&     Like  Ihe  Kgtlptians,  the  Jewa 

those  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  would  be  landmarks 
as  permanent  as  threshjng-floora  similarly  constructed 
(comp.  Judg.  vii,  26;  Zech.  xiv,  lO.wiih  lien.  1, 10;  t 
Sam.  xxiv,  IS).  It  wasa  simple  but  suBcieiil  arrange- 
n)ent,  anil  modem  ingenuity  has  not  much  improved  on 

human  foot  as  an  apparatus  for  expreawng  the  Juice  of 
the  grape  without  cnishiug  the  eeeds  or  "  siunes."    See 


Appi 


iching  Hebron,  Dr.  Bnnar  describes  the  square 
in  gardens,  cortetpondiiig  lu  those  menlioned  in 
2;  Mstt.xxi,B8.snd  adds,  "These  lowers  seem 
>ide table  size,  as  if  meant  fnr  something  mure  than 


p  their 


lence  in  their  gat^ 
[)r  shelter  by  night, 
for  shade  by  day' 


(/.aadn/PrVfaitf,  p.  01).  ,       , ., 

liire  a  single  "berry"  was  ri]*,  with  their  frenh  and  deli- 
cate fragrance,  and  with  their  pdimiae  <if  "thingH  tuit 
seen  as  yet,"there  was  a  great  attraction  in  the  vin«- 
yanls;  and  though  it  were  only  lo  see  if  Ihe  "vine 
Uoiiriaheil  and  the  lender  grape  appeareil,"  it  was  worth 
while  t4i  ariae  earlvand  "go  forth  to  the  Held  and  lodge 
inthevi)lai[es~(C>iui.ii,U-13;  vii,ll,l2).  Kor  must 
we  forget  Ihc  feathered  minslrelsy  which  at  that  eeaaon 
made  Ihe  vineyanls  vocal.  The;-  are  the  hiding-place 
of  the  bulbul,  the  nightingale  of  I'aleetJnei  and  in  vine- 
yards under  llermun,  Trtslram,  in  the  course  nf  iwa 
llay^  discovered  a  flncb  and  two  warblers,  all  of  them 
perreri  ly  new  to  umitholngy,  and  all  of  them  "  anngsicn 
.if  no  nnlinar;  power  ami  compass"  ( Traveb,  p.  OOli). 

£ren  llie  leaves  and  the  stucha  of  the  vine  are  use- 
ful. The  cutliiigs  of  th>  viiM  and  the  leavea  are  much 
used  fur  manure  In  the  vineyards.  The  leaves  are  also 
used  aa  a  veeclable,  chopped  meat  and  lice  being  rolled 


al  Knroali,  TInbes.} 
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pp  toother  in  single  leav&s  and  boiled  for  the  table; 
it  makes  a  very  agreeable  Ui^h.  The  leaves  are  also 
lined  fcir  f(Klder.  The  wrarcir y  of  fuel,  particularly  wood, 
in  most  parts  of  the  East  is  so  great  that  they  supply 
it  with  everything  capable  of  burning — cow-dung,  dried 
roots,  parings  of  fruits,  withered  stalks  of  herbs,  and 
flowers.  Vine-twigs  are  particularly  mentioned  as  used 
f«ir  fuel  in  dressing  their  fwKi  by  D'Arvieux,  La  Roque, 
and  others.  Ezekiel  says,  in  his  parable  of  the  vine 
usetl  figuratively  for  the  people  of  (5<mI,  '•  Shall  wood  be 
taken  thereof  to  do  any  work?  or  shall  men  take  a  pin 
of  it  to  hang  any  vessel  thereon?  Bcholii,  it  is  cast 
into  the  tire  for  fuel"  (xv,  3,  4).  "  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  nie,"8aith  our  Lonl,  *'  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  (of 
(he  vine),  and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and 
cast  them  into  the  lire,  and  they  are  burned**  (John 
XV,  6).     See  Fl'eu 

III.  Every  where  present,  80  beautiful,  so  valuable,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  vine  reappears  on  almost  every 
page  of  p(»etic  Scripture ;  and,  almost  as  if  created  on 
purpose,  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  believer  and 
of  the  Church.  **My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  on  a 
very  fruitful  hill."  Thus  Israel  is  a  vine  bniught  from 
Egypt,  and  plai^l  by  the  Lonrs  hand  in  the  land  of 
promise;  nwm  had  been  prepared  for  it  (comp.  with 
this  the  passage  from  Belon  quoted  above) ;  anil  where 
it  trKik  root  it  tilled  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  with 
its  shaflow,  its  boughs  were  like  the  g«K>dly  cedar-trees 
(1*88.  Ixxx, 8-10).  Comp. Gmelin  {Travels  through  Jiua- 
sia  and  North,  Persia^  iii,  431),  who  thus  speaks  of  the 
vines  of  (thilan :  *^  It  is  fond  of  forests,  .  .  .  and  is  fre- 
quently found  about  promontiiries;  and  their  lower  )>art 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  it.  There,  higher  than 
the  eve  can  reach,  it  winds  itself  about  the  loftiest  trees; 
and  its  tendrils,  which  here  have  an  arm^s  thickness,  so 
spread  and  mutually  entangle  themselves  far  and  wide 
that  in  places  where  it  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant 
wildnesa  it  is  very  difficult  to  tind  a  passage.'*  To  dwell 
under  the  vine  and  tig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic 
happinesa  and  |)eace  (1  Kings  iv,  25,  Psa.  cxxviii,  3; 
Mic.  iv,4) ;  the  rebellious  iieople  of  Israel  are  compared 
to  "wild  grapes,"  ''an  empty  vine,"  "the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  «t range  vine"  (Isa.  v,  2, 4  [but  see  Cockle]  ; 
Jer.  ii,  21 ;  Ilos.  x,  1),  etc  It  is  a  vine  which  our  Lord 
•electa  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which  subsists  be- 
tween himself  and  his  members  (John  xv,  1-C).  With 
a  stiwk  or  stem  and  its  outgoing  branches,  a  wonderful 
hydraidic  apparatus,  made  for  the  rapid  transmission 
and  rich  elaboration  of  the  liquid  treasures  hidden  in  the 
aoil;  with  feeble  and  flexible  twigs  which,  in  order  to 
grow  upward,  must  clasp  the  elm  or  cling  to  the  wall ; 
with  its  aviditv  for  the  sunshine  and  the  shower;  with 
its  large  soft  leaves,  and  the  tender  scent  of  its  meek 
inconspicuous  blossom ;  above  all,  with  its  amethystine 
ripeness  empurpling  autumn's  diadem  and  inviting  the 
world  to  glathiess,  it  is  an  admirable  emblem  of  the 
Christian  and  ihe  Church — of  the  believing  soul  and  the 
believing  sixsiety.  "  My  s<iul  eleaveth  to  the  dust,"  and 
it  is  only  by  clasping  and  climbing  that  the  fallen  nature 
rises;  and,  like  the  vine  with  its  t^urling  tendrils,  so  with 
the  feeble  tiugers  of  his  faith  the  Christian  takes  hold 
and  mounts  u))ward.  Of  the  Kock  of  Ages,  of  the  Pil- 
lar and  (iround  of  the  Truth,  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  he 
takes  hold;  and  from  the  dust,  and  from  amid  the 
creeping  things,  is  drawn  up  into  the  pure  air  and  the 
sunshine.  And  just  as  he  reposes  on  a  sure  support — 
a  Saviour  as  faithful  as  he  is  mighty — so  he  has  a  stnnig 
affinity  for  those  truths  and  that  communion  which 
keep  up  the  spirit's  life.  The  vine  subsists  by  drink- 
ing. It  is  because  he  is  himself  such  a  thirsty  plant 
that  his  clusters  are  so  refreshing.  Through  every 
eager  channel  absorbing  the  fulness  of  the  neighboring 
well,  he  hangs  aloft  his  flasks  of  nectar — his  pensile 
fountain  fllled  with  the  essence  of  all  the  summer,  yet 
ctNiled  again  by  the  broad  leaves  amid  which  it  nes- 
tles. So  the  believer  has  not  only  an  aspiring  tcnden- 
cy,  but  a  thirsty  tcinperaroeuC.    Longing  fur  that  which 


is  the  ver\'  life  and  renovation  of  his  reawakened  ire- 
mortality,  his  "aoul  thirstetli  for  God,  the  living  (iiMlf 
and  with  great  joy  it  is  that  he  draws  water  from  the 
wells  of  salvation.  If  true  to  his  privileges,  if  planted 
by  the  river  and  constantly  resorting  to  God  and  the 
wonl  of  his  grace,  the  inner  life  will  l)e  vigorous  and 
abundant.  Still  "  fat  and  fidl  of  sap.  and  ever  flourish- 
ing," through  the  much  fruit  which  he  bears,  the  world 
shall  be  the  better,  the  Father  shall  be  glorified.  See 
Garden. 

VINE  OF  SODOM  (oHp  'tlsf^phm  Sedom;  Sept. 
a/iTTfXoc  "^oioniav^  Vulg.  rtWa  SoJomontm^  occurs 
only  in  Deut.  xxxii,  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said, 
"  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
(iomorrah."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  passage 
alludes  to  the  celebrate<i  apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Jo- 
sephus  ( IKcir,  iv,  8, 4)  speaks,  and  to  which,  apparently, 
Tacitus  (//is/,  v,  6)  alhides.  ^luch  has  been  written  on 
this  curious  subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  con- 
jectured to  be  that  which  produced  those 

"  Dend  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye. 
But  tnru  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

of  which  Moore  and  Byron  sing.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  these  frnit^i  as  given  by  Josephus:  Speakiui; 
of  Sodom  (ut  »up.\  he  says, "  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land, 
both  in  respect  of  its  fruits  and  the  abundance  of  iti 
cities;  but  now  it  is  all  bunied  up.  Men  say  that,  on 
account  of  the  wickedness  of  ita  inhabitants,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  remains  of  the  divine  tire  and  traces  of  fine  cities; 
and,  moreover,  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which  in- 
deed resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being  pluck- 
ed by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  af^het.* 
Tacitus  {ut  sup.)  is  more  general,  and  speaJcs  of  rr//  the 
herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growiug  wild  or  planted, 
turning  black  and  crumbling  into  ashes. 

Some  travellers,  as  Maundrcll  {Early  Trav.  in  Poltt- 
tine  [Bohn,  1848],  p.  454),  regard  the  whole  story  as  • 
Action,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  hear  of  any  fruit 
that  would  answer  the  required  descripti<in.  Focf>cke 
supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pomegranates, 
"  which,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind,  and  being  left  on 
the  trees  two  or  three  yeara,  may  be  dried  to  dust  inside, 
and  the  outside  may  remain  fair."  Hasselquist  (Trar. 
p.  287)  seeks  to  identify  the  apples  in  question  with  tht 
egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  SoUtuum  wHongena  when  at- 
tacked by  some  species  of  fenthredo^  which  converts  the 
whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  color.  Secizen,  in  his  letters  to 
baron  Zach  {Monaf,  Correspond,  xviii,  442),  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a 
kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in  the  plain  of  El-Ghor, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  A  oschar.  The  cottrai 
is  contained  in  the  fruit,  which  is  like  a  pomegranate, 
but  has  no  pulp.  Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long- 
sought  fruit  to  be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  ta- 
per leaves,  which,  in  size  and  c(»lor,  is  exactly  like  the 
little  Egyptian  lemon ;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which,  in  (aste,  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhardt 
(Travels  in  Syria ^  p.  892)  and  Irby  and  Mangles  believe 
that  the  tree  which  produces  these  celebrated  apples  is 
one  which  they  saw  abundantly  in  the  Ghor  to  the  eart 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by  the  vernacular  name  of 
asheyry  or  oshar.  This  tree  beare  a  fruit  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  color,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  con- 
tains a  white  substance  resembling  the  finest  silk,  and 
enveloping  some  seeds.  This  silk  is  ooUected  by  the 
AralM  and  twisted  intxi  matches  for  their  firelocks  Ur. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Res,  i,  523),  when  at  'Ain  Jidy,  wiihoni 
knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it  had  been  ob^n'^l 
by  former  travellere  or  not,  instantly  pronounced  in  fa- 
vor of  the  'richer  fruit  being  the  apples  of  Sodom.  Mr. 
Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "on  the  Poma  Sod<miHc(U 
or  Dead  Sea  apples"  {Trans,  of  the  EnfowoL  Soc.  M'S7- 
40,  u,  14}^eude«von  to  show  that  the  apples  iu  qucbtioa 
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are  oak-galls,  which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on 
dwarf  <wk«  (finercus  injectvria)  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Jonlau.     He  tells  ua  chat  the  Arabs  anked  him  to 
bite  one  of  these  galls,  and  that  they  laughed  when 
they  saw  his  mouth  full  of  dust,    "  That  these  galls  are 
the  true  Dead  Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  **  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  question.    Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
I  ban  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exterior;  nothing 
more  bitter  than  their  {xirous  and  easily  pulverized  in- 
lerior"  (Und.  p.  16).     The  opinion  of  Fococke  may,  we 
I  hink,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being  a  most  improbable 
conjecture.     The  objection  to  the  Solunum  mtUyngena 
in  that  the  plant  is  not  peculiar  to  the  shores  or  neigh- 
biirhood  of  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  but  is  generally  distribu- 
ted thnuighout  Pale:«tine;  besides  which  it  is  not  likely 
that  lite  fniit  of  which  Joseph  us  speaks  should  be  rep- 
resented by  occasional  diseased  specimens  of  the  fruit 
of  the  egg-apple.     We  must  look  for  some  plant,  the 
normal  character  of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  near- 
er to  the  rcq-iired  conditions.     Seetzen^s  plant  is  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Man- 
iples, and  Kobinsi>ii,  i.  e.  the  'oslier.    Chateaubriand's 
thi>riiy  shrub,  with  fruit  like  small  lemons,  may  be  the 
Zukkum  (^Haltmites  ACff^tuictf);  but  it  certainly  can- 
not be  the  tree  intended.     It  in  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  oak-galls  of  which  Mr.  Klliot  speaks  should  be  the 
fruit  in  question ;  because  these  being  formed  on  a  tree 
Bf>  generally  known  as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all 
countrien,  would  nt)t  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  es- 
fiecial  remark  or  have  been  noticed  as  something  pecul- 
iar to  the  district  arountl  the  Sea  of  So(k>m.     The  fruit 
uf  the  *osher  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to  represent 
the  apples  of  Stxiom.     'Vhe.Caiofropis procera  is  an  In- 
dian plant,  and  thrives  in  the  warm  valley  of  *Ain  Jidy, 
but  i«  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.    The 
readiness  with  which  its  fnut,  "fair  ti>  the  eye,"  bursts, 
when  presseil,  agrees  well  with  Jusephus's  account ;  and, 
although  there  b  a  want  of  suitableness  between  'Hhe 
few  tibrett"  of  Kiibiuson,  and  the  ^*  smoke  and  ashes"  of 
the  Jewish  historian,  yet,  acc«)rding  to  a  note  by  the 
editor  of  Seetzen's  !jeUer»^  the  fruit  of  the  oalotropis  in 
winter  contains  a  yellowish  dusr,  in  appearance  resem- 
bling certain  fungi,  but  of  pungent  quality. — Smith. 
Fn>m  the  fact  that,  in  the  song  of  Muses,  it  is  a  vine 
which  is  mentioned,  Dr.  Htmkerai^fues  with  much  force 
ill  favor  of  the  colocynth  [see  (touud],  the  ftdiage  and 
trailing  stem  of  which  are  sufficiently  vine-like.     The 
general  use  of  the  word  "apple,"  in  subsequent  tiroes, 
carrier  our  thoughts  away  from  the  habit  of  the  plant 
to  the  appearance  of  its  fruit,  which  in  both  colocynth 
and  cakftropis  is  certainly  not  unlike  an  apple  and  very 
unlike  a  grape.     Notwithstanding  the  highly  authori- 
tative opinion  in  favor  of  the  former,  we  still  lean  tt>  the 
<ailutropi8.    Found  at  'Ain  Jidy  (Kngedi)  and  Keferein, 
and  abundantiv  on  the  eastern  shore,  it  is  decidedlv  a 
Dead  Sea  plant ;  and  there  is  something  in  its  appear- 
ance and  habit  which  arrests  the  eye  and  impresses  the 
imagination.     Mr.  Tristram  calls  it  ^  the  strangest  and 
m«Mt  tropical-l<Hiking  shrub  he  ever  saw,  having  hollow 
puff-balls  by  way  of  fruit,"  and  witlxtut  hesitation  pro- 
nounces it  **the  true  apple  of  Sixlom"  (Trav.  p.  281). 
AOerwards  he  describes  it  as  a  tree  "with  cork-like, 
tliick,  and  light  bark,  wrinkled  and  furrowed,  huge  glos- 
sy leaves,  rounder  than  those  of  the  laurel,  and  almost  as 
lai^e  as  the  foliage  of  the  caoutchouc- tree.     We  might 
havti  taken  it  for  a  species  of  spurge  {euphorbut),  fn)m 
the  abundance  of  acrid  milk  it  discharged  when  broken 
or  punctiireil ;  but  Maundrell  at  once  recognised  it  as  an 
okl  acquaintance  in  Nubia.     It  was  now  both  in  flower 
and  fniit.     The  blossoms  were  like  thoxe  of  some  spe- 
cies of  caper,  and  the  fruit  like  a  very  large  apple  in 
shape  and  color — golden  yellow — and  soft  to  the  touch; 
but,  if  ripe,  cracking  like  a  puff-ball  when  slightly  press- 
etl,  and  containing  only  a  long  thread  of  small  seeds  on 
a  half-open  iM>d,  with  long  silky  filaments,  which  the 
IlcdawNi  prize  highly,  and  twist  into  matches  for  their 
firelocks"  {ibid,  p.  2153).    The  acrid  8purge-lik«  Juice  at 


once  snggests  the  gall  in  Deut  xxxii, 82 :  "Their  vine 
is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  CJomorrah : 
their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter." 
— Kairbairn.     See  Applb  op  Sodom. 

Vinegar  O'rh;  Sept,  and  N.T.  oioQ-,  Vulg.  (u»- 
turn).  The  Hebrew  term  cMmett  was  applied  to  a  bev- 
erage, consisting  generally  of  wine,  or  strong  drink 
turned  sour  (whence  its  use  was  proSi^ril)ed  to  the  Naz- 
arite.  Numb,  vi,  3),  but  sometimes  artificially  made  by 
an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and  thus  liable  to 
fermentation  (Mishna,  Pesitch.  iii,  1 ).  It  was  acid  even 
to  a  proverb  (I'rov.  x,  26),  and  by  itself  formed  a  nau- 
se<ius  draught  (I'sa.  Ixix,  21),  but  was  seniceable  for 
the  purpose  of  {topping  bread,  as  uned  by  laborers  (Kuth 
ii,  14),  being  refreshing  in  the  heat  (Pliny,  xxiii,  2(>; 
comp.  ii.  49).  The  degree  of  its  acidity  may  be  inferred 
from  Prov.  xxv,20,  where  its  effect  on  nitre  is  noticetl. 
See  Wink.  Similar  to  the  chomets  of  the  Hebrews  was 
the  acetum  of  the  Komans— a  thin,  sour  wine,  c<Mi8umed 
by  soldiers  (Veget,  I/e  Re  Afil.  iv,7)  either  in  a  pure  state 
or,  more  usually,  mixed  with  water,  when  it  was  termed 
po8ca  (Pliny,  xix,  29;  Spartian.  Hadr,  10).  This  was 
the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  his  dy- 
ing moments  (Matt.  xxvii,48;  Mark  xv,36;  John  xi*x, 
29,  dO),  and  doubtless  it  was  refreshing  to  his  exhaustetl 
frame,  though  offered  in  derision  either  on  that  occasit>n 
t>r  previously  (Luke  xxiii,  36).  The  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  Matthew  states,  probably  with  the 
view  of  marking  the  fulHlment  of  the  prediction  in  Psa. 
Ixix,  21),  or  with  myrrh  (as  Mark  states,  with  an  eye 
to  the  exact  historical  fact),  was  offered  to  the  Saviour 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  sufferings,  in  onler  to  deaden 
the  perception  of  pain  (Matt,  xxvii,  84;  Mark  xv,  28). 
—Smith.  See  Grabner.  De  Pusca  (Misen.  1701) ;  Pfaff, 
J>e  Felle  JCsca  (Tub.  1755);  Byngsus,  De  Morit  Jesu 
Chi\  iii,  265.     See  Obucifixion. 

Vines,  Riciiaiu),  a  learned  English  divine  and  pofv* 
ular  preacher,  was  born  at  Bloston,  and  educated  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Fn>m  the  university 
he  was  elected  schoolmaster  at  Hinckley;  entered  into 
ht»ly  orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Weddington. 
In  1644  Mr.  Vines  was  chairman  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines which  established  the  Presbyterian  government, 
and,  as  Fuller  says,  was  the  champion  of  that  party. 
When  at  Lfmdon  he  became  minister  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry ;  and  was  after- 
wanls  (1645)  appointe<l  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in 
Cambridge,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1650  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  Engagement,  as  he  was  of  l^sbyterian 
sentiments.  He  died  in  1655.  For  his  works,  which 
are  chiefly  sermons  and  other  pastoral  treatises,  see 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Biit,  and  A  nier,  A  uthorSf  s,  v. 

Vinet.  Alkxandkis  Roi>olpiie,  an  emhient  Swiss 
divine  and  author,  was  born  at  Ouchy,  canton  of  Vaud, 
near  Lausanne,  June  17, 1797.  He  studied  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Lausanne,  under  the  direction  of  the  !*n>testant 
Church,  4tf  which  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  1819. 
He  taught  French  literature  at  the  University  of  Basle 
from  1817  to  1837,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  Lausanne,  which  ptmt  he  held  un- 
til 1847,  after  which  he  again  taught  French  literature. 
He  obtained  in  1823,  through  the  efforts  of  (vuizot,  a 
prize  for  his  essay  Suv  Ui  Liberii  dfs  Cuiteg,  Vinet  be- 
came one  of  the  commission  for  organizing  the  Prote^ 
tant  Church  in  the  canton  of  Vaud;  but  his  views  ooa- 
ceniiug  the  functions  of  Church  and  State  being  reject- 
ed, he  seceded  from  the  State  Church  antl  aided  in 
forming  an  independent  organization,  the  Free  Church 
of  Vaud  and  other  cantons.  In  1846  (Dec.  2)  he  ii>st 
his  professorship  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
new  radical  authorities  of  the  canton.  Me  died  May 
18,  1847.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher, 
clear  and  brilliant  rather  than  profound  in  thouf^ht; 
and,  although  highly  evangelical  and  orthodox,  advti- 
cated  the  utmost  liberty  and  toleration  of  opinion  and 
practice  iji  matters  of  religion.    lie  wrote  largely,  both 
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on  Htenlure  ind  religion,  and  matt  or  hit 
w.>rka  hat-e  Iwfn  innnltlHl  into  Fn^linh. 
His  worka  on  French  liwtitnre  >hnw  that  hs 
w»  tliomu([hly  Bcquiintnl  wilb  ilt  hLioiv, 
and  posaeawd  the  critical  lacully  in  no  mean 
degree.  Ai  a  philoaaphicn-retifpuua  writer 
he  ia  very  popular  bolh  in  England  and 
America.  Hia  pritKtpal  wnrka  are,  Cixttfo- 
malhie  FrOHfaut  (1819, 3  vols.)  -.—Huloirt  (Ai 
la  LiUiralnre  Frtmpiue  au  X  Vltltime  Siitk 
(1831,  2  vula.):~iMiiirt  tar  tn  Lininilvn 
Frinfaitt  au  XlXiime  SiicU  ( I819-&I,  8 
yi]a.):-MtmointuFacfiiTthla  Libmidf,  —    - 

Catin  (1826)  —Diimnn  tvr  gutiqmt  Sajrtt 
IM^nxilfHi'^-.—Eaaitur  la  Mu«ifataliM 
dm  Caitcidmi  IMigima,  et  lar  ia  Siparaliim  if 
Ctgiiift  H  de  FBlal  ( 1842}  :_£ni(/rt  nr  Blauf  Fatail 
(\H»):—Ukanlvmt  EcnnifiUqufi  i\M9) -.—  Tliiolnait 
Pailor.ilr,ov  Tieuhyifda  HiiiiUirr  Bcwtf/iligHf  (iH50): 
—and  Hvmililiqaf,  aa  Tkitiritiieln  /'ri'dieii'VBi  ( 18u3). 
Hin  biographv  lias  b«en  written  bv  Schtirer,  A.  ViMl, 
la  Vif  ft  tei'fEurifi  (rari>,  1853Jj  and  by  Kanibert, 
H ,  I'lurt,  niilmn  lit  til  VUndt  ft  Oarrogei  (Lauainiie 
and  Paria,  1875).  Ste  also  Saiuta-Beuve,  PuHraili 
C'imlmporaiHM,  i-ul.  ii. 

VUwyard  (B^X,  U'tm,  an  ardiard).  Tn  ancient 
RRypt  the  orchanl  and  vineyard  were  not  aeparated  by 
any  wall,  and  6gt  and  other  trees  were  planted  within 
the  ttnie  limitaaa  tlievinea.  But  ir  not  gonneeleil  with 
il,the  vineyard  was  close  li>  the  orchard,  and  their  mode 
uf  training  the  vines  on  wooden  rafters,  supported  by 
mwB  of  culumna,  which  divided  the  vineyuii  into  nu- 
■nemiia  avenuea,waalKMh  tasterul  and  convenient.  The 
ciiluinna  were  frequently  ci>k>reil,  but  many  were  simple 
wiwden  pillars,  aupporting,  with  their  Turked  lummiiK, 
the  pi>lea  that  [ay  over  them.  3ome  vinea  were  al- 
liitFeil  to  ftavi  as  standing  bushes,  and,  being  kept  low, 
did  not  require  any  support;  othen  were  fonned  into  a 
aenea  of  bowers;  and  rrum  llie  form  of 
hieroglyphic  signifying  vineyard 
may  conclude  that  the  mnal  usual 
:hod  or  training  them  was  in  ' 


Flu" 


-  „  e  Hie- umns.  But  they  donut  a[,.._.  . 
riiKlFjilitc  Bli-  gnaohed  them  t«  other  trees,  as  th 
jaS."'  ""^  "*«"  •''''  '"  "">  »'"  ■'"'  P' 


e  modern  Itahana 
y.  nnr  have  the  Egyptians  uf  the  present 
Ihia  European  custom.  When  the  vine, 
ueed  within  its  own  wall  uf  circuit,  it  fre- 

ig  wliich  contained  the  wine-preas.  but 
icxiea  of  arranging  the  vineyard,  as  well 
arLs  uf  the  garden,  depende*!,  of  ciiurse,  on 


FriibteuluK  away  Ibe  Biids  with  a  Sling. 

the  taste  of  each  indi*iduat,or  the  nature  of  th«  gronnd. 

intrusion  of  birds;  and  biii-s  were  constantly  empbivcil, 
about  the  season  of  the  vintage,  to  frighten  them  with 
a  aling  and  (he  soumi  of  the  voice.  When  the  grape* 
were  gathered,  the  bunches  were  carefully  put  into  deep 
wicker  baskets,  which  men  carried,  either  on  [heir  head 
or  shouldera,  or  slung  upon  a  volte,  to  the  wine-preas; 
but  when  intended  r>ir  eating,  they  were  put,  like  nther 
fruits,  iuio  flat  open  baskets,  and  generally  covered  with 
leaves  uf  the  palm,  viae,  or  other  trees.  These  flat  has. 
kela  were  of  wicker-work,  and  similar  to  thoae  at  the 
present  day  uaed  at  Caini  fur  the  same  purpmie.  which 
are  made  of  oniers  or  common  twigh  Aher  the  vintam 
waa  over,  Iliey  allowed  the  kiila  to  bmwae  upon  tlw 
vines,  which  grew  aa  standing  bushes  (comp.  Hor.  Siit. 
ii,  G.48);  and  the  season  uf  ihe  i-ear  when  the  grape* 
ripened  in  Egypt  waa  the  month  Epiphi,  our  June  nc 
July.— Wilkina»n,H*r./:;$Spr.i,4l  ki.  See  Vink.  Al- 
though the  climate  of  Egypt,  especially  the  annual  otra- 
flow  of  the  Mile,  was  not  favnrable  tn  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  yet  from  the  above  monutoenta  yn  infer  that  its 
cultivation  was  at  one  time  popular  in  E^vpi,  though 
it  could  only  have  been  grown  wiili  ■iieocss  in  a  few  of 
the  high-lying  districts,  or  iHi  artiflcially  elevated  beds: 

wine  from  other  countriea  better  and  cheaper  than  they 
Oflidd  manufacture  it  iheniselves  they  had  the  good 

and  direct  I  heir  attention  to  commodities  for  which  nat- 
ure aOlinled  them  greater  facilities.  See  Eovpt.  In- 
deed, every  circumstance  proves  to  ua  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  ret|uired  great  care  and  attentioa  in 
Egypt.  This  care  was  particulariy  required  l<>  guard 
against  the  hoary  night-shade,  calloil  by  the  Arabs  amb 
tl-tlih,  nr  the  wolf-vine,  which  is  cnmmon  in  Egypt  ami 
Palestine,  grows  much  in  the  vineyards,  and  is  very 
pernicious  in  them.  It  greatly  resembles  a  vine  in  iu 
shrubby  stalk.  This  may  have  been  "Ihe  wild  vine" 
whose  fruit  poisoned  the  pottage  which  Elisha  niraco- 


Aiident  EeMiUud  yiuejnid,wUb  a  large  tankof  wi 
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loualy  cnred  (2  Kings  iy,  89^1).  It  is  to  this  also  that 
Moses  alludes  in  bis  prophetic  description  of  the  future 
degeneracy  of  the  Israelites^  "  For  their  vine  is  of  the 
vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  tields  of  (vomorrah :  their 
gn^es  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter ;  their 
wiue  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of 
asps"  (Deut.  xxxii,  82, 88).    See  Tinb  of  Sodom. 

VTNETARDS,  Plain  of  thb  (O'^cn^  bSK ;  Sept. 
*EPi\xapfuiv  V,  r.  'ApkX  a^viXdiftav ;  Vulg.  A  bel  qua 
est  nnei*  cansita\  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  xi, 
83;  i^ositibly  now  represente<l  by  a  ntin  bearing  the  name 
of  Beii  el'kerm — "  house  of  the  vine"— to  the  north  of 
Kerak  (De  Saulcy,  Nan;  i,  858),  if  the  Aroer  named 
in  the  same  passage  is  the  place  of  that  name  on  the 
Amon  (W.  Mojeb).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain ;  and,  indeed,  the  probability  is  that  the  Ammon- 
ites, with  the  instinct  of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic 
people,  betook  themselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the 
civilized  and  cultivated  country  of  Moah  (where  Beit  el- 
Kerm  is  situated),  but  to  the  spreading  deserts  towards 
the  east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after  the 
usual  tactics  of  such  tribes. — Smith.    See  Abel-ckra- 

MIM. 

Vlni,  Sbbastiano,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Venma,  who  settled  at  Pistoja  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
left  manv  works  both  in  uil  and  fresco.  Uis  most  im- 
portant  work,  however,  was  in  the  suppressed  chapel  of 
San  Desiderio,  in  which  the  "  fa9ade  over  the  great  altar 
was  storied  with  the  Cruci6xi(>n  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Martyrs — a  work  abounding  with  figures  and  invention.'* 
See  Lanzi,  Stot-ia  PUtorica;  SpoOner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the 
Fuie  A  rtSf  s.  v. 

Vintage  (prop.  ""^SCa,  btitsir)^  the  season  of  ingath- 
ering of  the  grape  (Lev.  xxvi,  5;  Isa.  xxiv,  18,  etc.), 
which  of  course  was  one  of  hilarity.  See  Uarvkst. 
The  produce  of  the  wine-crop  is  denoted  by  the  term 
OliPI,  tirdsA, "  new  wine;"  See  Wink.  For  the  oper- 
ations of  the  vintage  (Heuvel,Z>e  Vindemia  Vet.Hebraor, 
[Tr.  ad  Rh.  1756]),  see  Vine. 

Vintimille,  Charles  Gaspart>  Guillaumb  de, 
a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  the  di(»cese  of  Frejus,  Nov. 
15,  1655,  of  the  distinguished  family  of  De  Luc.  As 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  licensure  from  the  Sorbonne,  he 
received  from  his  uncle,  Jean  de  Vintimille,  bishop  of 
Toulon,  a  canonship  in  his  cathedral, and  he  was  likewise 
prior  of  three  abbeys  in  Pn>vence  until  nominated  (June 
27,  1694)  to  the  see  of  Marseilles;  but  the  political  dis- 
turbances of  the  time  prevented  his  consecration  till  Jan. 
9, 1692.  He  was  thence  transferred  (Feb.  1, 1708)  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Aix,  and  finally  (May  12, 1729)  to  that 
of  Paris.  In  all  his  offices  he  displayed  great  fidelity 
and  public  generosity,  but  often  fell  under  ntyal  and 
even  papal  displeasure  for  his  defence  of  national  and 
popular  rights.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  18, 1746.  See 
lioefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  G^niraUf  s.  v. 

Vinton,  John  Adams,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  Gillege  in  1828,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1881.  He  preached  for 
several  churches  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  ^^lassachusctts, 
from  183*2  to  1852.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Vinfon 
Mrmoriiil  (Boston,  1858)  .—The  Giles  Afemoriftl  (1864) : 

The  Sampson  Family  in  America  (1864) : — and  edited 

a  reprint  of  Delwrah  Sampson *8  Female  Review  (1866): 
besides  contributing  to  a  number  of  religious  and  liter- 
ary periodicals. 

Vinton*  Justus  H ,  a  Baptist  missionary  in  Bur- 
mah,  was  born  in  Willington,  Conn.,  in  1806,  and  was 
eilucated  at  the  Hamilton  Literary'  and  Theological  In- 
sdtute,  now  Madison  University.  He  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton July  8,  1884,  for  the  field  of  his  missionary  labors, 
where  be  remained,  meeting  with  remarkable  success  in 
bis  work,  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 


He  retamed  to  Burmah  in  1850,  and  continued  his 
labors,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  conversion 
and  religious  training  of  the  Karens.  He  died  March 
81, 1858.  Mr.  Vinton  is  reganied  as  one  of  the  mt>st 
zealous  and  successful  missionaries  ever  sent  to  heathen 
lands  by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Vinton,  Robert  Spencer,  a  Methodbt  Episcojial 
minister,  was  first  employed  in  pastoral  work  in  1817; 
joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1818;  was  onlained 
deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in  18'/^2;  in  1868  was  super- 
numerated,  and  in  1869  superannuated.  During  the 
war  president  Lincoln  commissioned  him  as  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  charged  him  with  the  re- 
ligious watch-care  of  the  militar}*  hospitals  nf  Baltimore. 
He  died  of  paralysis,  July  31,  1870.  Mr.  Vinton  was 
devoted,  energetic,  of  spotless  reputation,  and  success- 
ful as  a  minister.  See  Mituttea  o/ Annual  Conferences, 
1871,  p.  19. 

Viol,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Amos  v,  23 ;  vi,  5, 
of  the  Heb.  bss,  nebeL  which  is  elsewhere  rendered 

**  psaltery."  It  is  a  musical  instrument,  used  chiefiy 
in  worship  (1  Kings  x,  12;  1  Chron.  xv,  16;  xxv,  1 ;  2 
Cbron.  v,  12;  xxix,  25;  Mishna,  Succoth,  x,  4),  but  also 
in  worldly  festivals  and  bani|nets  (2  Chron.  xx,  28; 
Isa.  v,  12;  xiv,  11),  and  is  hence  often  connected  with 
chinnor%  ")1S3,  the  harp  or  cithara  (Psa.  Ixxi,  22 ;  cviii, 

2;  cl,  8).  It  passed  from  the  Kast  to  the  Greeks, 
and  they  retained  the  name  ndhh,  v&fi\a ;  Lat.  na^ 
Uium  (Ovid,  An  A  mat.  iii,  827;  comp.  Athen.  iv,  175; 
Strabo,  x,  471).  The  original  form  of  the  instrument 
is  uncertain;  it  was  not,  however,  a  proper  harp,  but 
more  like  the  cithara,  which,  as  Josephus  says  {Ant. 
vii,  12,  8),  had  twelve  strings,  and  was  played  by  the 
hand.  But  the  expression  ")V;S7  b23,  nebel  as^r,  a 
nebel  or  ''instrument  of  ten  strings,"  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  2; 
cxliv,  9,  seems  to  make  against  this  view,  if  we  render 
it  thus,  with  the  Sept.  (jdacdxof>Sov)t  and  the  number  of 
strings  may  anciently  have  been  fewer,  or  even  vary- 
ing. From  another  meaning  of  nebel,  leather  bottle  or 
sack,  some  understand  the  instrument  pictured  by  Nie- 
buhr  {Taf  xxvi;  see  Pfeiffer,  p.  28),  but  this  is  more 
probably  the  kinndr,  1193.     If  Augustine  was  right  (on 

Psa.  XX xi  and  xxvi),  cithara  and  psaUerium  (nnbliumi) 
differed  in  this:  that  the  latter  had  the  sounding-box, 
to  which  the  strings  were  fastened,  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  accordingly  CaaHiodoms  and  Isidorns  (Orig.  iii,  75) 
compared  it  to  an  inverted  /^,  so  that  the  instrument 
resembled  a  vessel  enlarging  upwanls.  Such  instru- 
ments are  seen  sometimes  on  Eg^'ptian  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  280,  282, 287).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  cithara  compareil  by  Thenius 
{Sachs,  exeget.  Stud,  i,  100  sq.)  has  but  a  remote  rescm«> 
blance.  Cases  for  the  nebel  are  menti<med  in  the  Mish- 
na  {Chelim,  xvi,  7). — Winer.     See  Psaltery. 

The  old  English  viol,  like  the  Spanish  vigueUi,  wos  a 
six -stringed  guitar.  Mr.  Ohappell  {Pop,  Mus.  i,  246) 
says  "the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the 
finger-board  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present  dsy. 
The  *  chest  of  vi<ils'  consisted  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
of  different  sizes;  one  for  the  treble,  others  for  the  mean, 
the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor,  and  perhaps  two  for  the 
bass."  Etymologically,  viol  is  otmnected  with  the  Dan. 
Fiol  and  the  K-'S,  jioele,  through  the  Fr.  tiole,  Old  Fr. 
vielle,  Med.  Lat.  vitella.  In  the  Ptvmptorium  Parrvio' 
mm  we  find  '*  Fyyele,  viella,  /idicina,  vitella."  Again, 
in  North's  Plutarch  {Antonius^  ().  980, ed.  1595)  there  is 
a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  *'  the  poope  whereof 
was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the  owers  of  silver, 
which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound  of  the  mu- 
sicke  of  fiutes,  howboyes,  cytherns,  rgolls,  and  8uch  other 
instruments  as  they  played  vpon  in  the  barge." — Smith. 
See  Mi;s[CAi<  Instrumknts. 

Viola,  DoMENico,  a  Neapolitan  painter  of  the  17th 
century,  was  a  disciple  and  imitator  of  the  cavalier  Mat- 
tia  Preti.    He  executed  some  works  of  a  mediocre  grade 


VIOLE 


f<ir  the churchn  and  collMlinnii.   IleitiMi'l  tn  hired 

ahiitl  1696.  SeeSfKioner,ifiijff.//iif.o/(*«/»e.1r»*,s.t-. 

Violfi,  DA-iiKi,  riBoROKs,  ■  IrimeJ  Prmfh  prifsl, 

waa  luirii  at  S"itlaire  (cliociiie  ur  Chartmi),  in  lfi9X,  "t 

iHible  family.    In  1023  he  entered  the  Oriler  t>r 
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I.V.    Hin  a*  the  inuatr< 


VIRET 

■  thiiailHrribeil  by  Shavaril  Jack. 
■mouit  ur  the  aerpent  tribe  in  Ni>nh- 
-wealeru  Airia.    It  ii  nmartialile  fi-r 


He. 


Si.  Maiir. 


cal  research,  dyii>;[  at  A 

ill);  aet-erat  vnirki,  fur  wbivb  ae«  Hiiefer,  A'uur.  Biog.    < 
(iMtraU,  s.  r.  | ' 

Violent  Handa  in  a  phwe  in  the  rubric  uf  the  i , 
Ent-lixh  wrvice  f.H-  the  burial  uf  the  deatl.  which  dc- 1 
clarcK  that  tliixe  whu  have  ciinimiited  auicide  are  not 
tu  be  idniiiieJ  tu  Oliriiliaii  burial. 

Mulerins.  in  the  A.  V..  at  j 


liiiii:,  and  a>  thiek  ai 

wiih  yelluw  and  brutiii,  ainl  >print(1ed  urernith  lilack- 

pcnta  hare  a  wiile  mouth  with  vrhich  thcr  inhale  a 
tn^at  quantity  of  air,  and  when  inflated  Ihetewiih  lliri- 


'H  (ftiini  nS9,  prub.  lo  hin),  whicli 
li  XX,  IS;  I<ia.'xxx,6:  lix,&;  a 
':  xii,S4;  xxiii.HS;  Lukeiii,?; 
inataiieee  a  veiicmnns  ■rrpriit 
It  the  parlieiilar  kiml.if  anythinj;  m 


ie  Itraeliteii  in  (he  deeert  were  Irfiilif,  ur 
Vlpoad.  David,  an  English  Wptleyaii  miniKtrr. 


II  Har< 


n  i;:s 


He< 


I  rmin  the 


"briiif^ins  fiirth   ita  young  alit'e;"    but,  IbnuKh 
vouhk  are  tbiia  pnMlueed,  they  are  prei 
iu  ail  egg  within  the  pareiil'a  ui 

It  ia  uaed  tni|i(cally 

iii,7;  xii.S4t  xxiii,33;  Lnkc  iii,7). 

eetagee  the  "vijier"  hia  been  dreaded  fur  ila  vc 

bite,  and  made  tlie  emblem  of  evervtbiiifc  thai 

rnlandrieMi 


ig  the  biouraphiei  in  the  H't- 
"'."  { Irs'm  ilrlMiti'  Mwjaiiiir.  His  appniiitmriiia  •tpit 
"'"  1  Caiiterljiin-,  Newburv,  K.icbcKler,  IHOS,  and  Seveiiiwkts 
'"y  I  l«ll.  He  dJRl  at  Mewbnrv,  i.f  Li>n*uni|<li»ii.  Julv  12. 
■■■"  !  W\Z  See  WnL  J/ifA.  ^<iy.  IH13,  p.  t<Ui;  Miaalt*  ../ 
!™«  j  »Vri.  C-mf.  18a 


Vlpond.  Jobn,a  Methnlint  preacher,  wi 


uiil  d 


g  within  the  nareiil  a  urarv,  and  hence  iMiaiia  I      ."     ,,    ,,,,.■   ,  ,-■_..      v  „  ■.        i  ^    . 

Tn  the  hatching  nf  vipeti  (lix,  6)  i.  perfectly  P"  ""'.'"  "  hi^haienCircu,, where  he  .ndy  prea.h^l 
I  by  „hy-«l.«r  and  iS^  hiU.-ry.'^He^.;,  \  \^^l^^^^^  ^^^  uT.lmi'.td  a!  d  iri.  u™„~t 
i  tnn«.Uy  fiir  deeeitfiil  a.»l  wlcke.1  meii  (Matt.  I  ;;,|;  ~!^™ 

.la  '      VipDnd.  WUllam,  an  tJiiRliih  Wcflcvan  miiii*- 

n-  1  ter,  labored  fluceexufullt'  nn  the  r.illniriiig  dn^iiiii:  Di*. 

nuith,  Norwich,  Urackhtv,  ISOfl;  Nrwbiirt-,  Caiilrr- 

■iid  London  WeH,  1807.     He  died  at  Newtiun'. 

I'ljvr.i  bam),    April  IS,  1809,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  i^e  ai'id 

'he  eleveiilh  of  bin  irineianey.     "His  miuiiaeriBl  abil- 

ricn  were  Rreai,  his  miniirr  dcToiit,  his  lanenagp  pure 

ml  impreiuii\v,  hia  pielv  deep,  his  infiinnatiim  extni- 

ive,  and  his  iwef.ilncss  i^nnurieniilp."    See  Wrd.  Huh. 

U'tg.  1810,  p.  10,40;  .Vmuta  af  Wrii.  C-mf.  1809, 

Virbius,  in  Koman  myihidogy,  U  the  name  un.ler 
(liich  llippulglii  lived  after  Diana  had  ni»«l'bim 
friim  Iheduad.    She  married  him  to  the  nymph  Eecria 


le  viper  ig  tlie  adder  {Prluii  btrai 


Comi 


n  VI])er(R,*rnl 


1  retains  its  egna  until  halclieil.  Its  bite,  how- 
is  not  necesaarily  faiak  So  terrible  waa  the  iiat- 
f  iheae  crEaturea  that  they  were  very  cnmmoiity 
■ht  to  be  sent  as  execniinners  of  divine  vengeance 
mankind  fur  enornuiua  crimes  which  had  escaped 
course  of  Justice.  The  peo^ile  of  Helita  showed 
they  were  thoniuRfaly  imbiied  with  this  snpersli- 
when  Paul  waa  shipwrecked  on  the  island  (Acts 
ii,  8).  Such  a  ilangemus  serpent  is  known  in  the 
by  the  name  of  b-Jiii  (i.  t.  d-tjiih,  equivalent  to 


lie  alio  called  Virt.ius;  ibis  sun  fought  ill  lite  annv  uT 
Tiiniua  against  .Siieas. 

Vtret,  riCTEit.  a  Snisa  rcfiimicr,  was  bom  at  Orlie. 

ONivened  fium  Bomuiism  at  I'aris.  In  1531  Karel  vis- 
ited Urbe  and  ordained  Viret,  dsapile  his  uUKillingneei^ 
to  the  minislrv.  In  1534  be  became  Farel's  assislaiii  at 
(Geneva.  Tlicnce  he  went  t<>  Neufcliiiiel  and  Uuaniit 
In  fictober,  1536,  he  defended  certain  theses  pn-mul- 
gatcil  by  Farcl  in  a  public  disputation,  and  Ihcrrbj 
d  to  (he  impniverocnt  of  Ihe  Church  of  Lau- 
sanne. In  the  Mluwing  Bfay  he  rtqwnderi  with  a  de- 
iie  confession  of  faith  lo  biscullengue  Dr.  Caruli's 
ge  of  Arianiam,  and  with  aiich  hicccsb  that  Can>]i 
dismissed  froin  the  pastorate  and  returned  in  lt»- 

diHerent  diiecliuns.  He  labored  in  Geneva  after 
I'crthruw  of  the  Anti-Keform  partv  until  Calrin 
led,  improved  the  ilisciplioe  uf  the  Cliiirch  ai 
line,  wrote  a  number  of  theolofptal  and  calecheii- 
irks  and  JiHinieyed  to  distant  points  in  Ihe  in- 
<  of  the  Kerurmsiion.  In  I&49  Beia  waa  appoiiil- 
e<l  profeiuor  at  Lausanne,  and  became  the  friend  of  Yi- 
'lifTrrences  began  tn  make  themselvea  felt.  hi>w- 

f  Ihe  ucrametit  of  the  Ixinl's  supper,  and  wai 
iHrnied  in  his  office  until  I&49.     The  Reniew 


Calvin's  influence  at  Lausanni 


and  n 
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calted  to  Nismes.  In  the  following;  year  he  coafifleUod 
the  preachers  assembled  at  Montpellier  to  submit  when 
ibe  Protestanta  were  obliged  to  restore  their  churches 
to  the  Kuroanists,  and  subsequently  visited  that  town 
fur  his  health.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  Lyons,  and 
lived  there  when  the  Huguenots  seized  the  ciiy  after 
the  massacre  of  Vassy.  After  the  peace  of  Amboise 
the  mass  was  again  established,  but  the  Huguenots 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  worship  fur  a  time.  On 
Aug.  10,  15U3,  he  presided  over  the  fourth  French  Na- 
tional Synod.  He  developetl  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  literary  fertility.  He  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with 
Italian  antitrinitarians  and  monks.  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1563  and  1565  he  publiMheil  nine  works,  among 
them  his  chief  production,  /usirudum  Chrestietme  en  la 
Doctrine  de  la  toy  et  de  VEvangile^  etc  ((veneva,  1564, 
3  vols.  fol.).  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  specimen  of 
the  literature  of  the  Keftirmation,  containing  a  complete 
system  of  morals  and  politics,  and  suggestive  apologetics 
ftiroed  against  atheists  and  deists.  It  was  written  in 
dialogue  furm,  like  most  of  the  works  of  Viret,  and 
shows  great  classical  and  theological  learning,  a  rich 
imagination,  earnest  piety,  and  keen  wit ;  but  it  suflfers 
from  diffuseneas  and  incorrectness,  the  results  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  author  worked.  In  1565  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Lyons.  He  went  to  Orange,  and 
thetice  to  Jeaime  d'Albret's  newly  erecre<l  Academy  of 
Orthex.  In  1569  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Cath- 
(»Uc%  but  was  8(M)n  liberated.  He  died  at  Orthez  in 
1571.  He  was  brave  ai\d  true  in  his  adhesitm  to  the 
evangelical  Church,  but  nevertheless  of  a  mild  "and 
peaceful  temper.  Ho  did  not  develop  the  prevalent 
theology,  but  merely  made  it  accem«iblc  t4)  laymen  and 
defended  it  against  op|M>nc'nt^.  His  workn  rank  among 
the  greatest  rarities  in  literature.  Viret's  life  is  con- 
tained in  I^hen  d,  Vdtn'  u,  Bfffru/uler  d,  ref,  Kirche 
(F.Iberfeld,  I860),  vol.  ix.  See  Herzog,  ReaC-EncykUip, 
%.  V. 

Virgiljus,  St.,  was  an  Iritth  priest  of  the  8th  centu- 
ry. He  went  to  France  in  the  reign  of  IVpin, and  found 
his  way  to  Uavaria,  where  he  had  trouble  with  Boni- 
face (q.  V.)  on  several  accounts.  He  seems  to  have 
been  of  g(»od  etlucation  and  talents,  but  made  a  blunder 
in  repealing  the  I^aiin  fitrmula  in  administering  bap- 
liam  in  one  instance,  which  caused  Roniface  to  declare 
it  null  and  void,  and  to  insist  upon  robaptism.  Virgil- 
ius  resisted  the  claim,  and  ujion  nn  appeal  to  the  |M»pe 
WAS  .3U:<Tnine4l.  lie  also  hold  that  the  cnrtli  was  globu- 
lar, for  which  he  was  accused  by  Boniface  of  heresy,  and 
the  (Mipe  At  first  excommunicated  Virgiiius,  but  upon  a 
more  careful  hearing  reBt<ircd  him.  In  the  year  766, 
through  the  influence  of  Pepin,  and  by  the  favor  of  the 
duke  Odilio  (»f  Bavaria,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  780.  While 
at  Salzburg  he  did  mdch  to  extend  Christianity  to  the 
eastward  of  him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  Huns.  See 
Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  viii,  pt.  i,  ch. 
i;  Neander,  lii$t,ofthe  Church,  iii,  63. 

Virgin  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 
terms,  concerning  the  distinctive  use  of  which  some  ex- 
^etical  and  theological  controversy  has  arisen.  The 
word  nj^ra,  bethul6h  (fn>m  ^ra,  1o  tfparafe),  occurs 
forty-nine  times  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  is  translated  by 
wiKpiivo^  in  the  Scpt^  except  in  two  instances.  It  is 
rendereil  once  by  vtavi^  (I  Kings  i,  2),  and  once  by 
rvfi^  (Joel  i,  8).  See  Exod.  xxii,  15, 16, 17;  Lev.  xxi ; 
lyenU  xxii,  xxxii ;  Judg.  xxi,  etc.  It  properly  denotes 
a  vuym,  maiden  (Gen.  xxiv,  16;  Lev.  xxi,  18;  Deut. 
xxiif  14, 29, 28;  Judg.  xi,87 ;  1  Kings  i,  2) ;  the  passage 
in  Joel  i«8  is  not  an  exception,  as  it  refers  to  the  loss  of 
ooe  betrothed,  not  married,  n^br,  Uilmah  (from  D^;, 
to  conceal),  also  properly  signities  a  viryin,  n  maiden,  a 
young  woman  unmarricil,  but  of  marriageable  age.  It 
ttccurs  seven  times,  in  four  <»f  which  it  is  rendered  refi- 
vt^,pneUa  (KxtHt.  ii,  8;   Tea.  lxviil,25;  Cant,  i,  8;  vi. 
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8),  in  one  (Prov.  xxx,  19)  vcoriyc*  and  in  two  (CJeiL 
xxiv,  48;  Isa.  vii,  14;  napdkvoi'.  The  same  word  is 
also  rendered  virgo  in  the  Vulg.  in  these  two  passages; 
in  Kxwi.  ii,  8,  puella;  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  2Q,  juvencuhi ;  in 
Cant,  i,  8  and  vi,  8,  adolescentuh ;  and  in  Prov.  xxx,  19, 
adoleseentitt,  after  the  Sei>t.  The  Syriac  folk>ws  the 
Sept.  in  Isa.  vii,  14,  but  in  all  the  other  passages 
agrees  with  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  llieodotion,  who 
translate  Pnaby  by  viavn;,  not  only  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  25 ; 
Gen.  xxxiv,  43;  Kxod.  ii,  8;  Prov.  xxx,  19  (in  which 
they  agree  with  the  Sept.),  but  also  in  Isa.  vii,  14.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  {JJial.c,  Tryph,)  complains  of  the  partiality 
of  the  Greek  translators  in  rendering  nisb^  here  by 
vtavi^  (a  term  which  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
idea  of  virginiry),  accusing  these  Jewish  writers  of 
wishing  to  neutralize  the  application  to  the  Messiah  of 
this  passage,  which  the  Jews  of  his  time  referred  to 
Hezekiah.  Jecome  says  that  the  Punic  for  virgo  ia 
a/ma, although  the  word  XVCt^'S  is  but  twice  so  render- 
ed in  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  {Comm,  iu  Isa.)  maintains, 
notwithstanding,  that  vtdvi^,  not  wap^hvog,  is  the  cor- 
rect rendering  in  Isa.  vii,  14,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
agrees  with  Justin  that  the  prediction  cannot  poesibly 
refer  to  Hezekiah,  who  was  born  nine  vears  before  its 
delivery.  FUrst  (^Cancordanct)  explains  nisbs'  by  *'  pu- 
ella, virgo,  nubilis  ilia  vel  nupta,  tenera  et  florens  setate, 
valens  ac  vegcta ;"  but  Hengstenberg  (^ChrittoUtgy),  al- 
thoHgh  admitting  that  riTsb?  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  virgin  (which  he  conceives  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx, 
19),  maintains  that  it  is  always  applied  in  Scripture  to 
an  uniuarried  woman.  Matthew  (i,  23),  who  cites  from 
the  Sept.,  applies  the  passage  Isa.  vii,  14  to  the  mi- 
raculous birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Prof. 
Robinson  {Gf,  and  Ettg.  Lexicon)  considers  vap^'hvo^: 
here  to  signify  a  bride,  or  newly  married  woman,  as  ia 
Homer  (//.  ii,  514) : 

Ouv  TeKev  *A(rTV 'Xlt  •  •  •  nap^fvw  aihoit\* 

("  Tbem  bore  Adiyocbe,  ii  vii  gin  pare*' — 

Cowper) ; 

and  considering  it  to  refer  apparently  to  the  youthful 
spouse  of  the  prophet  (stee  Isa.  viii,  8,  4;  vii,  8, 10, 21), 
holds  that  the  sense  in  Matt,  i,  28  would  then  be:  Thus 
was  fulfilled  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense  that  which  the 
prophet  spoke  iu  a  wider  sense  and  ou  a  diflerent  occa- 
sion. Though  the  prophet  already  had  a  stui,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  former  wife  was  dead, 
and  that  he  was  alxmt  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  an- 
other who-  was  a  virgin.  The  pmphet  predicted  the 
birth  of  a  mole  child  which  should  occur  within  the 
appointed  period  from  one  who  tea»  then  a  virgin,  an 
event  which  could  be  known  onlv  to  God;  and  this 
event  should  constitute  a  sign,  a  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion, to  Ahaz  of  the  truth  of  his  prediction  concerning 
Syria  and  Israel.  In  this  remarkable  event  the  proph- 
et directed  the  mind^  (»f  the  king  and  people  onward  to 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  fn>m  a  virgin,  and  to  him  the 
name  "  fm manner  should  be  more  appropriately  given. 
Hence  the  evangelist  Matthew,  considering  the  former 
event  as  the  predicted  type  of  the  latter  event,  applies 
the  passage  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the 
Virgin.     See  Immanuki.;  Isaiah. 

The  early  Christians  conteixled  also  for  the  perpetu^ 
al  virginity  of  Mary  against  the  Jews,  who  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  term  fwv  {until.  Matt,  i,  25)  as  implying 
the  contrary;  but  the  fathers  triumphantly  appealed 
against  the  Jewish  interpretation  to  Scripture  usage, 
acconling  to  which  this  term  fre<)uently  included  the 
notion  of  perpetuity  (comp.  (ien.  viii,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixi,  7;  ex, 
1 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  4;  Matt,  xxviii,  20;  and  see  Suicer,  7"^^ 
saur»,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iii).  Although 
there  is  no  pnmf  from  Scripture  that  Mary  had  otlier 
children  [see  James;  Judk],  the  Christian  fathers  did 
not  consider  that  there  was  any  impiety  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  had  (Suicer,  ut  sup,).  But,  although  not 
an  article  of  faith,  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  was 
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a  comUnt  tradition  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  The  most  distinguished  Protestant  theologi- 
ans have  also  adopted  this  belief,  and  Dr.  Lardner  (jCrtd- 
ibi/ifjf)  considered  the  evidence  in  its  favor  so  strong 
as  to  deserve  that  assent  which  he  himself  yielded  to 
it.    See  PKRPETUAL  Virginity  ok  Mary. 

The  word  vap^ivo^t  virgin,  octrurs  in  Matt,  i;  xxv; 
Luke  i;  Acts  xxi;  1  Cor.  vii;  2  Cor.  xi,  2;  and  Apoc 
xiv,  14.  In  1  Cor.  and  'Apoc.  it  is  applied  to  both  sex- 
es, as  it  frequently  is  by  the  fathers,  who  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  Calebs,  It  is  sometimes  metaphorically  used 
in  the  New  Test,  to  denote  a  high  stat«  of  moral  purity. 
— Kitto.  So  also,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  popvlation 
of  a  place  or  city  was  sometimes  personified  as  a  female 
and  called  virgin;  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  (Isa. 
xxiii,  12),  of  Babylon  (xlvii,  1),  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi,  1 1), 
and  of  Judah  and  Israel,  i.  e.  the  Hebrews  (Lam.  1,  15; 
Jer.  xiv,  17;  xviii,  18;  xxxi,  4,  21 ;  Amos  v,  2).  See 
Dauohtbr. 

Virgin,  Charlbs,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1787.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twelve;  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  in  1807 ;  served  the  Church  in  several 
circuits;  was  presiding  elder  on  two  districts — Boston 
and  Kennebec ;  and  after  his  superannuation  he  resided 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  April  1, 18d3.  Mr. 
Virgin's  character  was  markeil  by  uprightness  and  de- 
cisiun ;  he  was  a  gredt  friend  to  the  slave ;  a  man  of 
much  prayer  and  emotion.  See  Mmutea  of  Annual 
Con/ei-etuis,  1853,  p.  184. 

Vir§;in  Chimes  arc  the  first  chimes  rung  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  Christmas-eve ;  also  the  first  chimes 
rung  on  a  peal  of  bells  newly  consecrated. 

Virgin  Mary.    See  Mary. 

Virginia  Dei  or  Christi  is  a  common  name  fornvns 
(q.  v.).  As  early  as  the  2d  century  bodily  mortification 
and  a  contemplative  life  were  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  indications  and  means  of  extraordinary  piety.  In  the 
age  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian  the  Sacred  Virgins  of  the 
Church,  or  Canomcal  Virgins,  were  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  celibacy  was  extolled  as  a  piece  of  super- 
eminent  piety.  Such  superstition  made  rapid  progress, 
and  continues  to  hold  its  place  in  the  minds  of  many  to 
the  pieeent  time.    See  Virginity. 

Virginiensis  Dea,  in  Roman  mythology,  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  Grecian  Lisozona  (girdle- looser). 
She  loosed  the  girdle  of  the  bride  on  entering  the  mar- 
riage chamber. 

Virginity,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  the  unmar- 
ried or  celibate  state,  voluntarily  accepted  as  a  means 
of  holiness.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  virgin  state  is 
very  generally  taught  by  the  Christian  fathers  from  the 
apc«tolic  age.  Virginity  was  from  the  first  a  lifelong 
profession;  but  virgins  did  not,  at  first, live  in  commu- 
nity, but  with  parents  or  relatives.  In  some  cases  they 
adopted  a  peculiar  dress;  but  such  was  not  the  general 
usage.  The  vow  was  in  many  instances  secretly  made, 
and  did  not  require  ecclesiastical  sanction.  Early  in  the 
Hd  century,  hciwever,  the  Church  gave  direct  sanction 
to  the  vow  of  virginity,  and  made  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  those  who  took  the  vow.  It  was  during  the 
same  century  that  community  life  among  celibates  orig- 
inated, bv  the  association  of  those  under  the  vow  in  one 
home  for  prayer  and  works  of  charity.  Since  that  time, 
in  the  churches  which  encourage  the  monastic  life,  nu- 
merous orders  of  celibates  have  sprung  up,  and  are  to- 
day exercising  a  considerable  infiuence  in  the  world. 
See  MoNASTicisM;  Nun;  Sisterhoods, 

VIRGINITY,  Penetrative,  such  an  extraordinary 
or  perfect  gift  of  chastity,  to  which  some  have  pretend- 
ed, that  it  overpowered  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
surrounded,  and  created  in  them  an  insensibility  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  flesh.  The  Virgin  Mary  (q.  v.),  acconi- 
ing  to  some  Romanists,  was  possesse<1  of  this  gift,  which 
made  those  who  beheld  her,  notwithstanding  her  beau- 


ty, to  have  no  sentimenta  but  such  as  were  oonsisteiit 

with  chastity. — Buck. 

VIRGINITY,  PsKPETUAT^is  ascribed  to  the  inotber 
of  our  Lord  by  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  which  calls 
her  d[€tira|0^cvo(',  and  by  the  Roman,  which  calls  her 
Semper  Virgo.  In  every  age  of  the  Church,  however, 
there  have  been  those  who  have  maintained  that  she 
only  continued  a  virgin  till  the  nativity  of  Christ.  £pi- 
phanius,  and  after  him  Augustine,  give  such  the  name 
of  A  niidicomaruinita.  Bishop  Pearson  maintains  the 
affirmative  on  the  following  very  unsatisfactory  i^rounds: 
Her  peculiar  eminency  and  unparalleled  privU^e;  the 
special  honor  and  reverence  due  to  her  son  and  ever 
paid  by  her;  the  regard  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  came 
upon  her,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  which  over- 
shadowed her;  and  the  singular  goodness  and  piety  of 
Joseph,  her  husband,  hy  an  accommodation  uf  cizek. 
xliv,  2,  he  and  many  others  are  inclined  to  support  the 
same  side  of  the  question.  With  respect  to  Mart,  i,  26, 
where  it  is  said  *'Jo.<eph  knew  her  not  until  she  had 
brought  f(>rth  her  first-bom  son,"  it  has  generally  been 
considered  equivocal;  but  Campbell,  Whitby,  Bloom- 
field,  and  other  critics  regard  the  phrase  as  favoring  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  she  did  not  continue  a  vir^gin. 
See,  especially,  Whitby's  Note,  and  we  may  well  acqui- 
esce in  the  sentiment  of  Basil  there  quoted :  "  What  she 
was  afterwards  (after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour)  let  us 
leave  undiscussed,  as  being  of  small  concern  to  the  mya- 
tery."— Buck.  See  the  monographs  cited  by  Vollaeding, 
Index  Programmatum,  p.  IIH.  See  Perpetual,  Vii*- 
oiNiTT  OP  Mart. 

VIR(iINITY,  TOKESS  of  (Q''rT3,  bethuUm,  masc 
plur.  of  nbsira,  a  virgin;  Sept.  rd  irap^ivaa;  Vulg. 
signa  virgimiafis ;  Deut.  xxii,  14,  15, 17,  20;  elsewhere 
"virginity*'  simply).  The  Mosaic  laws  concemini; 
"virginity"  are  recordeil  in  Deut.  xxii,  13-29;  cvmp. 
Matt,  i,  18-20.  The  proofs  of  maidenhood  there  referred 
to  are  thought  to  have  been  the  bedclothing  stained 
with  blood  on  the  wedding-night.     See  Marriage: 

Virginius,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  9,  1596,  in  Pomerania.  lie 
studied  at  Rostock  and  Greifswalde,  and  died  as  bii^hop 
of  Esthonia  and  president  of  the  Reval  Consbtory,  Dec. 
20,  1664.  He  wrote,  Disput.  Jokannitica  de  Pracipwis 
Religionis  Christ,  Capitib.: — De  Deo  iti  Essentia  Una  et  in 
Personis  Trino,  ex  Deuteron.  ri ,  4 ;  Psa.  xxriii,  6 ;  Matt, 
xxviiij  19 ;  efl  Corinth,  xtii,  13,  etc.  See  Witte,  Memo- 
rioB  Theohtgorum;  Rollii  Bibliotheca  Nobitium  Theoith' 
gorum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugem,  Gelehrten-I^ieTikon,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Virgins,  Giant,  The,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
name  given  to  the  daughters  of  each  Jot,  but  specifical- 
ly applied  to  the  nine  daughters  of  the  giant  GeirrcMl, 
named  respectively  Gialp,  Greip,  Elgia,  Aiigeia,  Auer|;i- 
afa,  Ulfnin,  Sindur,  Atla,  and  Janiaxa.  Onoe,  while 
sleeping  beside  the  sea,  they  were  visited  by  Odin ;  ami, 
in  consequence,  the  entire  nine  became  mothers  of  the 
single  son  HeimdaL — Vollmer,  WOrterb,  d,  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Virgins  of  Love  is  a  benevolent  society  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  founded  by  a  noble  French  lady, 
Louise  de  Marillac  le  Gras,  and  approved  by  Clement  IX 
in  1660.  They  are  under  the  counsel  and  patronage  of 
the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  minis- 
ter to  the  indigent  in  sickness.  They  are  also  called 
Daughters  of  Charity.  Sec  Gobillon,  Vie  de  Mad*tuw 
le  Gras  (Paris,  1676) ;  Mosheim,  IJist.  of  the  Church,  bk. 
iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i. 

Virgo  Virglnmn  ( Virgin  ofvirgini)  is  a  deration* 
al  title  in  the  Latin  Church  fur  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Virilis,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Fortuna,  a  goddess  of  luck  for  men,  just  as  Fortmwn 
Muliebris  was  a  goddess  of  luck  for  women.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius  or  of  Servius  Tullios,  a 
temple  was  erected  to  her  memory.  To  her  the  women 
prayed  for  the  preservation  of  their  charms. 

Viripl&ca,  in  Roman  m3'tho]ogy,  the  medkun  v£ 
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leooneiliation  between  menp  was  a  goddess  in  whose 
temple,  erected  upon  the  Platinum,  dissatisAed  married 
people  complained  of  their  diflferences.  She  was  famous 
because  she  generally  sent  the  dissatisfied  home  recon- 
ciled. 

Virtue,  a  term  used  in  various  significations.  Some 
define  it  to  be  **  Uving  according  to  nature  ;'*  others,  ^  uni- 
Tersal  beneyolenoe  to  being."  Some,  again,  place  it  **  in 
regard  to  truth  f  otheis,  in  the  <*  roord  sense.'*  Some 
place  it  in  '*  thtf  imitation  of  God  ;**  others,  <<  in  the  love 
of  Grod  and  our  feUow-creatures."  Some,  again,  think 
it  consists  '*in  mediocrity,"  supposing  vice  to  consist  in 
extremes;  others  have  pUced  it  in  *'a  wise  regard  to 
our  own  interest."  Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle 
of  sympathy;  and  Paley  defines  it  to  be  the  doing  good 
to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  everlasting  happiness.  Some  of  these  defini- 
tions are  certainly  objectionable.  Perhaps  those  who 
place  it  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures  may 
come  as  near  to  the  truth  as  any.  See  Edwards  and 
Jameson,  On  Virtue;  Grove  and  Paley,  Moral  PhU,; 
Cumberland,  Law  of  Nature,  i,  4;  Beattie,  EkmenU  of 
Moral  Scknoej  ii,  8,  77;  Watts,  Self- love  and  Virtue 
JUconaledf  2d  voL  of  his  Works,  last  ed.~Buck. 

The  standard  of  virtue  is  the  will  of  God  as  express- 
ed in  nature  (including  the  human  constitution)  and 
his  written  word.  See  Fleming  and  ELrauth,  Vocab.  of 
PkOos.  p.  487, 548, 907. 

Virtues,  Cardinal,  are  the  four  virtues  Pru- 
dence (q.  v.),  Justice  (q.  v.),  Fortitude,  and  Temper- 
ance (q.  v.). 

VIRTUES,  Theological,  are  the  three  virtues 
Faith  (q.  v.),  Hope  (q.  v.),  and  Charity  (q.  v.). 

VIRTUES  AND  ViCKS  is  a  favorite  impersonation  un- 
der human  forms,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  Chapter- 
house of  Salisbury,  England.  In  this  manner  we  have 
allusions  to  figures  of  Love  and  Hope,  Despair  and  Hate, 
etc,  in  the  churches. 

Virtus,  in  Roman  mythology,  wss  the  deified  man- 
imess.  To  her  and  Honor  two  temples  were  erected  by 
IL  Maroellns. 

Vlsaocl,  Antonto  (called  also  7/  Visaed),  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  flourished  at  Urbino  about  1600.  He  stud- 
ied under  Federigo  Baroccio,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  artists,  was  employed  to  paint  the  arches,  pict- 
ures, and  other  decorations  in  honor  of  Giulia  de*  Me- 
dicif  married  to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  possessed  a 
special  talent  for  pen-drawing  and  cbiaro-oscuro.  His 
pictures  of  the  Prophets  were  designed  in  grand  style, 
and  have  been  transferred  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
apostolic  palace.  Among  his  other  works  left  at  his 
native  place  is  a  fine  picture  of  St.  Monica^  in  the  Church 
of  Sant'  Agostino.  He  left  some  copies  from  Baroccio 
at  various  places,  particularly  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cagli. 
He  resided  and  practiced  a  long  time  at  Pesaro,  where  he 
instructed  oeveral  pupils.  See  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica ; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vlscftta,  or  Visodsa  (the  deaving),  in  Roman 
mythology,  was  a  surname  of  Fortune,  under  which 
name  she  had  a  temple. 

Visob,  Karl  de.  a  Cistercian  of  Flanders,  who  died 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  as  professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  at  Ebersbach,  in  Grermany,  is  the  author 
of  BihUotheca  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Cisterciensis . . .  acced, 
Chronoloffia  A  niiquissima  Monasteriorum  hujus  Ordinis 
a 400 el  quod  excurrit  Annis  Concinnata  (Cologne,  1666). 
He  also  edited  A  lam  de  Insulis  0pp.  Moral  Partenet. 
et  Polenu  CorrecHora  ei  lUustr,  (Antwerp,  1654).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur^  i,  715,  914; 
Jocher,  AHgemeines  GeJehrfei^f^exikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Visoh,  Matthias  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 
at  Reningen  in  1702.  He  studied  at  Bruges,  under 
Joseph  Van  der  Kerkhove,  and  in  the  academy,  where 
be  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1721.  He  went*  to  Paris 
in  1723,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  nine 
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years,  diligently  studying  the  antique  and  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  He  then  returned  to  Bruges  and 
opehed  a  school  of  design,  and  executed  several  works 
for  the  churches.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  academy  at  Bruges,  and  was  noted  more 
for  bis  efibrts  to  advance  the  art  and  the  instruction  of 
pupils  than  for  great  skill  in  execution.  He  coUect^ 
ed  materials  for  a  history  of  painting  in  Belgium,  which 
were  afterwards  used  by  Descamps  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Flemish  Painters.  He  died  in  1765.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Visoher,  Peter,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor,  was 
bom  about  1460.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Italy, 
where  he  resitted  several  years.  His  first  great  work 
was  his  monument  to  the  archduke  Ernest  of  Magde- 
burg, erected  in  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1497. 
Yischer  ultimately  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where  he 
lived  with  his  five  sons.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb 
of  Si.  Sebald,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Nuremberg. 
Among  other  figures  in  this  work  are  twelve  small 
statu^  eighteen  inches  high,  of  the  apostles,  which  are 
conspicuous  for  their  fine  expressiun.  In  one  part  of  it 
the  artist  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  his  working 
dress.  He  was  occupied  in  this  work  thirteen  years, 
and  received  for  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  sons  only 
2402  florins.  He  executed  some  other  works  of  great 
excellence  at  Nuremberg,  and  died  in  1 530.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  ffisL  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Visconti  was  the  name  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Lombardy,  which  separated  itself  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Milan  at  the  close  of  the  ISth  century.  The  follow- 
ing members  are  of  ecclesiastical  importance : 

1.  Giovanni  de*,  fi»urth  son  of  Matteo  the  Great, 
was  bora  in  1290,  and,  having  entered  the  monastic  life, 
was  made  cardinal  by  the  antipope  Nicholas  Y  (1829), 
and  became  bishop  of  Novara  (1830).  In  1317  he  had 
been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Milan,  and  in  1333  he  se- 
cured authority  from  John  XXII  to  take  charge  of  that 
diocese,  and  finally  (July  17, 1342)  from  Clement  VI  the 
title  of  archbishop.  In  1350  he  ransomed  the  city  of 
Bologna  from  the  papal  troops,  and  in  1353  he  for  a 
while  successfully  resistved  the  political  combination 
against  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  events  he  died,  at 
Milan,  Oct.  5, 1354. 

2.  GiuSEPFE,  bom  about  1570,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astic ranks,  and  was  one  of  the  four  doctors  chosen  by 
cardinal  F.  Borromeo  to  arrange  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts of  his  new  Ambrosian  library.  He  fulfilled  all 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  He  died  at  Mil- 
an in  1633,  leaving  a  few  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Ghtirale^  s.  v. 

3.  Ottone  de',  real  founder  of  the  political  power  of 
the  family,  was  bom  in  1208  at  Ucogne,  a  village  be- 
tween the  Great  Lake  and  the  Simplon.  He  early  at- 
Uched  himself  to  cardinal  Ottaviano  tTbaldini,  who 
presented  him  to  pope  Urban  IV,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  archbishop  of  Milan,  July  12,  1262. 
His  administration  was  a  stormy  one  during  the  con- 
test against  the  Guelphs,  and  he  finally  resigned  his 
political  afiairs  to  his  grand-nephew  Matteo  (sumamed 
the  Great).  He  died  at  the  Convent  of  Chiaravalla, 
Aug.  18, 1295.    See  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog.  Gmirale,  s.  v. 

Visdeloti,  Claude  DE,a  French  missionary,  was 
bom  in  August,  1656,  at  the  Castle  of  Bienassb  in  P16- 
neuf  (Cotes-du-Nord).  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  and  vigorously  applied 
himself  to  the  study  not  only  of  theology,  but  also  of 
mathematics  and  languages.  In  1685  he  accompanied 
Tachard  and  his  band  of  missionaries,  sent  out  by  Louis 
Xiy,  to  China,  and  soon  surprised  the  natives  by  his 
rapid  acquisition  of  their  language  and  his  other  ac- 
quirements. He  engaged  in  stupendous  studies  and 
literar>'  labors,  the  most  important  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  supplementar>'  corrections  to  D'Her^ 
belot's  Bibliotheque  Orientate.  The  arrival,  however, 
of  Touroon,  whom  Clement  XI  appointed  vicar-apoa- 
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lu  wu  eTcuiuillv 
mmpclteJ  luquit  Uanii  (June  24, 17U9),>iid  he  nciml  to 
l\Hi.lk-h<-rTy,  where  ha  died,  Nuv.  II,  ITU?.  See  Uuefer, 
A'vti«.  hiog.  (iiairale,  >.  i'. 

Tlaa  (old  form  ry(=>KrFir%>ap;r*]«uireue,the 
Me|M  c>r  which  iiinil  round  a  perpendicular  ahaft  w  pil- 
lar called  the  neweL  The  majiirity  ol  ancient  church- 
tiiweni  are  (iruvideil  wilh  Kaircaaea  of  ihu  kinil,  and 
they  an  lo  be  fnund  in  variuua  aicuatinni  in  mmt 
Midille^KB  buildingli.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
Nunnui  itjie,  the  Mepe  were  formed  of  tmill  atnnea 

whole  height  of  the  Btain,  one  aide  of  which  realed  on 
the  newel,  and  [he  other  un  the  main  wall;  tuhwi|nent- 
ly  to  [hia  period  the  atepa  were  each  made  of  ■  liiiKle 
alone,  one  end  of  which  waa  inKited  into  the  main 
wall,  and  Ihe  other  rested  upon  and  formed  part  of  the 
newel— Parker,  Gim.  of  A  rrhilta.  t.  v. 

Tlabnn  (Sanacril,  riik,  " encompara,"  nr  vii,  "to 
penemie"),  the  second  god  of  the  If  iitdil  TritnOrti,  and 
cunaidered  by  hia  wimhippera  Ihe  lupreme  kikI  of  Ihe 
panih«in.  In  Ihe  Rit;-Veda  Vishnu  is  a  repreteiiiatiini 
■•fthe  auii,  who '■  Btride*  thniugh  Ihe  aeveu  leniona  of 


n  three  ways  plan 


ty,  these  three 

in  at  ita  place  of  ri«inti,  on  the 
ace  of  aellinK;  or,  accotdlne  lo 
ion  on  eanh,in  the  intermediate 
'pace,  aiiilin  hearen;  and  a  later  commentatar  reniarka 
that  Vishnu  in  the  Hrat  of  these  Dunifeataliona  repre- 
M!nia  fire,  in  the  accnnd  lightning,  and  In  the  third  Siilar 
IiKht.  From  this  position  vrhicli  Tlabnu  holds  in  the 
Kig-Veda,  it  appoan  that  he  was  not  re)[*rd^  ■*  '"- 
preme,  or  even  aa  equal.  In  the  iitber  deities  who  occu- 
pied the  foremost  rank  in  theVedic  period.  Rut  when 
we  come  lo  the  epic  times  of  Sanscrit,  to  the  ilahabki- 
riita  and  Anmnynnn,  then  we  linil  the  sun-gml  of  the 
Vedaa  rise  inio  sudden  prominence,  and  become  identi- 
Hed  with  the  eternal  prime  essence  ilself.  In  tbe  ilo' 
Jiabidrala,  however,  although  treated  as  one  of  the 
iriid,  he  is  now  and  then  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  noi 
i>f  equal  honor  with  Siva.  But  the  Aunut^&M  la  wholly 
devoted  to  his  praise.  In  that  epic  he  is  the  chief  of 
t  he  goda,  and  hia  aupremacy  ia  in  ererj-  way  conspieu- 
uus  and  complete. 

If  we  are  lo  believe  the  volaries  uf  Vishnu  and  those 
who  have  written  in  praise  of  him,  we  must  believe 
■  hat  he  stands  alone  as  Ihe  Incnmpanible  chief  of  the 
liiiidH  paiitheun.    lie  is  presenteU  to  us  under  altnoM 


2  VISHNU 

innumerable  aapecta.    Aa  Ihe  snpreaw  deilj  he  fonncd 
heaven  and  eanb.     He  is  Ihe  uidefluable  omnipuleiii, 

tirmamenu  He  reclines  on  the  kiCus;  it  as  6erce  aa  th« 
long-tuiikedbuaT;  is  aliaded  and  guarded  by  ih*  aeipeiit 
of  many  heads;  is  Ihe  lord  of  imiumetable  tuAta  of  tbe 
monkey-warriors  of  Hammian;  the  piimal  &th  of  the 
ocean  of  birtlia;  the  eternal  totlwae  who  can  bear  oa 
his  back  the  welKhtofthe  univerae;  the  man-lion;  Ihe 
fulAller  of  all  space,  who  can  take  upon  him  Ihe  foTiD  of 
■  dwarf.  Brahma,  with  hia  four  heads,  rprings  fmni  taia 
peerless  Sita,  who  ia 


effect  on  her  pers-m ;  ai 
thousand  shepherdeBse 
while  the  lovelv  Uksh 
his  feet  and  fondles  lie 
creature  partially  man, 
■     plough,. 


■mea  of  a  fun 

I  ia  Ihe  loved  nf  the  Gopix,  lite 

whom  he  divinely  seiluc^ ; 
li,  goddess  of  proaprrily,  silt  at 

lord.  He  rides  on  Garuila,  a 
partially  bird.  He  wielilK  the 
in  Che  throne.    He  is 


I  of  Ihe  JUvnuydmi,  and  it  lauded  lu  It 


UuluiUka- 


ing  about  Viihno  aa  a  god 
on  of  gods  and  men.     Tbe 


But  the  most  remarkable  lb 
is  hit  A  ralart  (q.  v.),  or  inc 
preaenifld  to  ut  as  the  champion  of  gods  anc 
roytht  ciinceraing  these  arose  from  the  idea 
ever  a  great  physical  or  mucal  disorder  diuurbeil  ilie 
world,  Vishnu  descended  in  a  small  ponlon  of  hia  easeiKe 
to  set  it  right,  and  thus  preaerre  creillon.  Such  desceiiis 
of  the  gild  are  called  A  talatat  fSanacril.  ara,  from,  and 

to  have  either  assumed  the  form  of  some  wnudeTful  aiii- 
msl  or  tui-erhumtn  being,  tit  to  hare  been  bum  nf  fau- 

lout  powen.  Some  of  Ihe  avatars  are  of  an  eiilirelv 
cntmical  chatacter,  while  others  are  probably  bated  on 
historical  events,  the  leading  pertunage  of  which  wai 
gradually  endowed  with  divine  ailribulea,  uniil  he  wat 
regarded  aa  the  incarnation  of  (he.deity  Ilself.  Thpy 
■le  ten  in  number,  and,  with  Ihe  ekceplion  of  Ihe  laat, 
belong  tn  ihe  past;  the  tenth  it  yet  to  come.  The 
uaual  eiiumeratinn  ia  aa  followa:  1.  Halsya  (q.  v.),  or 
Gsh;  2.  KQrma  (q.  v.),  or  Inrloite;  8.  Varaha  (,q.  v.;,  or 
boar;  4.  Narasingha  (q.  v.),  or  man-lion;  5.  Varoina 
(q.v.),  or  dwarf;  B,  Parasurama  (q.  v.) -,  T.  R&ma  (q.v.), 
or  Kamachandra;  8.  Krishna  (q.v.)  and  Balarima : 
9.  Buddha  (q.  v.);  and,  10.  Kalki.     This  number  and 


The  Uahabharala  mentions  ten,  but  wilh  nitnet  diBer- 
ing  somewhat  from  thoae  given.  The  Bkagavaia-Pa- 
rono  menliona  twenty-two,  while  other  works  speak  of 

cause  of  Ihe  peculiar  allraeliveneta  to  the  HindA  miad 

of  many  of  the  avalars  that  Vishnu  sprang  up  to  auch 

sudden  popularity,  and  has  maintained  his  posiiinn  od 

long.    The  tentuality  connected  with  many  of  Ihe  irgr 

endt  is  the  greatest  alinrtinn  to  hU 

votaries.     It  will  be  admitted  by  all 

who  have   read  tbe  rurfinaa  that 

Brahma  is  reprrtented  as  a  liar  who 

lusts  alter  h' 


10  adulterer,  and  ab 
vicious  and  fe  rocinua  i  and  ihi 
la  a  fomicalor  aa  well  as  a  i 

cradle.     It  is  difBculi  1 


irship  froi 


the  objec 

triad.  But  the  Brahmi 
he  has  no  aulhnrity  lo  judge  ihe  goda 
by  any  mortal  siandnrd.  All  term- 
Irial  matura,  good  or  evil,  are  only 
reganled  as  afTording  sport  lo  the 
idle  gods,  who  are.  by  virtue  iif  Iheir 
divtnily,  above  all  rp*pan(dbiliiy. 
Vishnu's  wife   it  Sri  or  Ijibkmi 

When  repreaenied  he  ia  of  a  dark 
hue,  wilh  four  handt.  in  which  be 
bolda  (I)  a  eooch-sbell  Uuwn  id  bat- 
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tie,  the  Pcmckajamya ;  (2)  a  disk,  the  Sudartana,  an 
emblem  of  sovereign  power;  (3)  a  mace,  the  Kamno" 
datif  as  a  symbol  of  punishment;  and  (4)  either  a 
lotus,  as  a  type  of  creative  power,  or  a  sword,  the 
NandahcL.  Various  other  representations  are  men- 
tioned under  the  different  avatars. 

See  Wilson,  Trcuulation  of  the  Vishnu-Purdna  (Lond. 
1864) ;  Bumouf,  La  Bhagavata-Purdna  (Paris,  1840- 
47) ;  Langlois,  Harwansa  (ibid.  1834-35) ;  Lassen,  /n- 
(Hsckt  Aberlhumskunde  (Bonn  and  Leipsic,  1852-66); 
Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texit  (Lond.  18.^)8-63);  Moor, 
Hindu  Pantheon;  MViWert  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop (N.  Y.  1872);  WiUiams,  Hinduism  (Loud.  1877). 

Visible  Choroh  designates  the  whole  body  of  the 
professed  believers  in  divine  truth  united  in  one  body, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  true  believers, 
united  with  the  former,  yet  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  them,  and  hence  called  the  invisible  Church.  See 
Church. 

Vision  (some  derivative  of  nvn,  to  behold,  bpdw ; 
or  of  nsc^,  to  see,  oirro/im),  a  supernatural  presentation 
of  certain  scenerv  or  circumstances  to  the  mind  of  a 
person  while  awake.  See  Drbam.  When  Aaron  and 
Miriam  murmured  against  Moses  (Numb,  xii,  6-8),  the 
Lord  said, "  Hear  now  my  words :  if  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  1  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unlo 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
bouse.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even 
apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and  the  simili- 
tu<le  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  The  false  prophet 
Balaam,  whose  heart  was  per%'erted  by  covetousness, 
says  of  himself,  that  he  had  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty (Numb,  zxiv,  15, 16).  In  the  time  of  the  high- 
priest  Eli,  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii,  1),  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no  open 
vision  ;**  literally,  "  the  vision  did  not  break  forth  ;"  that 
Is,  there  was  no  public  and  recognised  revelation  of  the 
divine  wilL  With  this  we  may  compare  the  passage  in 
Prov.  zxix,  18,  ^  There  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish." See  Urim.  Vision  is  also  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nify the  ecstatic  state  of  the  prophets  when  they  were 
favored  with   communications  from  Jehovah.      See 

PROPHKT. 

Visit  (^pB»  (irtffciirro/iat).  Little  mention  is  made 
in  the  Bible  of  ceremonies  ur  complimentary  visits  of  a 
social  character.  See  Courtesy.  Guests  were  wel- 
comed with  water  to  wash  their  feet  (Gen.  xviii,4;  xxiv, 
82;  Judg.  xix,21 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  41 ;  Luke  vii,  44,  etc; 
comp.  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  208);  Just  as  in  modem  times 
ooSee,  tobacco,  and  frequently  other  refreshments  are 
offered,  and  the  beard  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  per- 
fumed water  (Arvieux,  iii,  186;  Harmer,  ii,  77,  83;  iii, 
179).  A  repast  was  speedily  prepared  (Gen.  xviii,  4; 
Judg.  xix,  21 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  BeiL  p.  58;  Arvieux,  iv, 
342),  and  the  guest's  animals  were  provided  for  (Gen. 
xxiv,  32;  Judg.  xix,  21).  See  Hospitality.  Pres- 
ents are  common  to-day  in  visits  (Harmer,  ii,  13).  See 
Gift.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  to  visit  the 
sick  (Sirach,  vii,  39;  Matt,  xxv,  36,  43),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  had  the  proverb  "To  neglect  to  visit  the  sick 
is  the  same  as  to  shed  blood"  (see  Schcittgen,  Hor,  Heb. 
i,  230  sq.) ;  a  principle  of  humanity  that  was  recognised 
even  among  the  heathen  (see  Kypc,  Oburv,  i,  129  sq.). 
— Winer,  i,  166. 

Visitants,  nuns  of  the  visitation  of  Elisabeth,  the 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
constitute  an  order  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales — 
whence  they  are  sometimes  cfdied  Salesinns — in  con- 
Junction  with  Madame  de  Chantal.  The  first  house  was 
founded  at  Annecy  in  the  spring  of  1610,  and  in  June 
Sales  gave  the  order  an  exceedingly  simple  nile.  There 
was  to  be  no  seclusion,  no  peculiarity  of  dress,  except  that 
iu  color  should  be  black,  and  a  black  veil  should  cover 


the  head,  and  no  mortifications.  They  were  to  redte 
only  the  lesser  Officium  Maria,  Their  houses  were  all 
to  be  subject  to  the  diocesan  bishop,  and  were  to  be 
open  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  pious  females, 
with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  advancement.  A  special 
peculiarity  was  enforced  from  the  beginning,  however, 
in  the  requirement  that  the  sisters  should  change  their 
rosaries,  breviaries,  crucifixes,  etc,  each  year.  Their 
duty  consisted  in  visiting  the  sick  and  poor  in  imitation 
of  Mary,  who  visited  Elisabeth.  The  original  form  of 
the  society  was  changed  in  1618,  under  Paul  Y,  from  a 
congregation  to  a  religion,  and  it  received  the  name  of 
Order  of  the  Visitation  (q.  v.),  w^ith  a  separate  rule 
named  after  Augustine.  The  constitutions  were  framed 
by  Francis  and  confirmed  by  Urban  YlII  in  1626.  The 
diocesan  bishop  continued  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  order  within  his  see.  A  special  garb  was  prescribed, 
of  black,  with  white  veil  and  black  forehead-piece,  and 
seclusion  was  introduced,  which  did  away  with  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  and  poor.  Ascetical  practices  were  not 
made  more  severe.  The  order  is  now  extended  over 
Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Austria,  Syria,  and 
America.  It  has  rendered  meritorious  service  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop, 
B.  V. ;  and  Jean  Colas  et  sa  FamiUe  (Paris,  1868). 

Visitatio  Liminl'm  S8,  Apostolorum,  A  visitation 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (Peter  and  Paul)  at  Rome 
may  be  imposed  by  a  vow  or  by  legal  requirement.  The 
former  cause  was  very  fruitful  of  such  visits  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  special  protection  was  accorded  to 
**  Peregrini  qui  propter  Deum  Romam  vadunt,  Romipe- 
t«B  Apostolorum  limina  vlsitantes,*'  etc.  It  was  the  spe- 
cial privilege  of  the  bishops  to  grant  dispensation  from 
such  vows ;  but  the  popes  introduced  a  papal  reservation 
after  a  time,  to  protect  themselves  against  abuses  on 
the  part  of  bishops,  though  the  application  of  such  res- 
ervation was  connected  with  conditions  which  led  to 
the  practical  transfer  of  the  whole  business  to  the 
bishops. 

The  Visitatio  ex  lege  is  regulated  by  the  pope,  in 
whom  centres  the  authority  by  which  the  Church  is 
governed,  and  is  ordered  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Church.  Each  prelate  is  obliged,  to  this  end,  to 
visit  Rome  at  stated  times,  and  to  submit  written  re- 
ports of  his  charge  during  the  intervals.  The  earliest 
decree  bearing  on  the  subject  was  issued  by  a  Roman 
synod  in  743,  which  obliged  bishops  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man see  to  frequently  visit  their  superior  (c  4,  dist. 
xciii ;  see  also  Liber  Diumus,  op.  et  stud.  Garnerii 
[Paris,  1680,  4to],  p.  66).  Since  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII  a  similar  obligation  was  imposed  on  all  metropoli- 
tans (c  4,  X,  De  Jurejurofido,  ii,  24,  Greg.  VII,  an.  1079), 
and  afterwards  on  all  prelates,  particularly  bishops,  the 
intervals  between  their  visits  being  regulated  by  the 
distance  of  the  particular  diocese  from  Rome.  Certain 
bishops  haWng  secured  an  exemption  from  this  duty, 
their  privilege  was  revoked  by  Alexander  IV  in  1257. 
The  bull  Romamis  Pontifex  (Bullar,  Afagn,  [ed.  Lux- 
emb.],  ii,  551),  issued  by  Sixtus  V  on  Dec  20,  1584, 
commanded  the  bishops  resident  in  Mediterranean  lands 
to  visit  Rome  once  in  three  years;  those  in  Europe, 
outside  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  once  in  four;  all  others, 
living  in  Europe  and  eastward  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, once  in  five ;  and  those  in  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  world  once  in  ten  years.  Benedict  XIV  extend- 
ed the  obligation  so  as  to  make  it  cover  all  prelates  of 
every  class  who  should  have  territorial  jurisdiction,  in 
the  constitution  Quod  Sancta  of  Nov.  23, 1740  {BuUtn; 
cit,  xvi,  fol.  11).  It  is  generally  conceded  that  even  tit^ 
ulary  bishops  are  held  to  this  duty. 

The  Visitatio  liminum  should  be  made  by  the  prelate 
in  proper  person,  but,  in  case  of  need,  a  substitute  spe- 
cially authorized  may  be  employed  by  him.  The  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel  in  modem  times  have  made 
such  visitations  a  matter  of  regular  recurrence,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  a  written  report  is  now  infre- 
quent.   The  report  De  Statu  EcdesuB  is»  however,  part- 


VISITATION 

[7  onl  uid  panly  written.     A  ipRul 

■pectiug  it  wu  elaburalcd  by  Pioapei  Limbertiai,  the 
•ubwqueut  pupe  Ikneilict  XIV,  inclisgrveii  after  ToLii 
of  fail  BaUariSM,  and  ilaii  in  the  ippeaclix  to  hi*  work 
£>i  Sgtmdo  Diocmaia,  and  in  Kichter  and  Schulle'a  edi- 
lion  of  tbe  Cone  Tntat.  (Lipt.  IB&S). 

See  Femrii,  HibSotk.  Caitomca:  Benedict  XtT  u 
above  i  Bansen,  Dii  rim.  Curir,  in  ZaUekr.  /.  JttrJU  u. 
Politii  d.  Kirche,  by  Jacolwon  and  Kii-bter,  No.  2 ;  Uie< 
•eler,  Kirdou/tiek.  ii,  3 ;  I'hilipp,  KiriAtandkt,  ii,  HI, 
82 ;  Henog,  Rtat-EtKyOop.  1.  V. 

TlsitaUon  (rrnapn,  jirtacoirq),  in  Scriptore  lan- 
guage, is  Bometimeg  taken  Tur  a  viiit  oT  mercy  from  God 
<Uen.1,24;  Exod.xiii.  IS;  Luke  1,66,  eu^),  bill  oriener 
for  a  vieit  of  ri^r  and  vengeance.  Day  of  Ttaitalion, 
year  of  viutatinn,  or  lime  iiT  vUitalion,  generally  signi- 
fiea  tbe  timeoralflictiiin  and  vengeance;  urnfcloaein- 
4M<!tH»)(Exud.  xxii,34;  la*.  xxiii,l7;  1  Peu  ii,  12, 
etc). 

TISITATIOS,  in  «ccle«iaaacal  phiaie,  i>  tbe  in- 
■pection  of  a  pruvince,  dinceae.  archdeaconry,  or  pariah 
church.  Forroerly  ihese  visits  were  performed  by  the 
officer  with  a  large  retinue,  greats 
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applied  10  either  a  conjmunicaiion  of  divine  love, 
any  calamity,  individual  or  nationaL 

VISITATION  Ol'  {(Ae  Bleaed  Virgin)  M*Rr  i 
Journey  made  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  In  the  hill- 
country  orJudsa.  tovieil  the  mother  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Tbia  has  been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  artiat  in 
all  ages.     See  Jameaon,  Lrgtnd*  of  lie  Madtnaa,  p.  186 


VISITATION  (OF  St.Marv),  F 
fealival  of  the  Cburcb  of  Rome,  ini 
by  pope  Urban  VI,  in  memnry  of  tbe 
(q.v.)  lu  Elisabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the 
is  fixed  lor  Jul;  !.     See 
Jameson,  Legauii  oftht  3ta- 
d-maa,  p.  199. 

VISITATION  (OF  St. 
Hart  ),  0iu>iui  OP  the,  ia 
a  ooDgregadon  of  niiiis,  in- 
stituted in  1610  by  Sl 
Franda  de  Sales  and  Sn 
Jeanne  Fran^oise  de  Cban- 
laL    The  deaign  oT  the  or- 


their  infirtnitiea  of  body  or 
mind,  their  extreme  pover- 
ty, previous  errora  of  life, 
or  state  of  widowhood,  were 
excluded  from  the  other 
reeuUr  communities.  See 
Migne'a  Helyol.Oni™  Rr- 
liffitux,  iii,  922  sq. ;  Jame- 
aon, Lrgendi  qfltt  Atonntlic 
Onkri,p.U7tci.  See  Vis- 
visit  ATION,  The  Sax- 
ON,  is  the  inspection  of  the 
Saxon  churches  by  visitors, 
appointed  at  the  request  of 

the    Ibeoldgiana    in    IB27.  gnbit  of  the  Order  uT  t 
The  aysteiD  of  aapervluuQ     Vkllatlon  of  Bt.  Marj. 


4  VISWAMTRA 

was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Lotberan  Refomuukni,  and 
one  feature  of  the  Lutheran  polity.  SupcrintCDdenU 
were  appointed  to  take  the  place  c^  biabopa,  and  exet- 
ciae  an  overnght  upon  the  docttine  and  wonhip  of  the 
churches,  and  upon  the  puton.  See  Fiataet,  J£itt.  of 
iitt  fi^^ormuliMt,  p.  491. 

VISITATION  OF  TEiE  Sick  is  tbe  duty  of  viritine 
the  aick  and  ministering  to  Iheir  temporal  and  apiritual 
wants.  The  appropriate  forms  used  in  tbe  EpiBoopal 
Church  in  tbia  work  are  found  in  the  B<iok  of  Commote 
/Voyer. 

VlBltatOilal  Power  is  the  authority  poneawd  by 
the  visitor  of  a  corporate  body  or  eccLnisMicsl  snci^tr, 
"Every  corporation,  whether  lay  or  ecclctiasUcal,  it 
visitaUe  by  some  superior;  and  every  spiritual  person, 
being  a  corporatism  sate,  ia  visitable  by  the  ordinari'. 
There  ia,  however,  in  our  ecdeaiaatical  polity,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  for,  by  composition,  ibe  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  never  visits  tbe  bishop  of  London.  Dur- 
ing a  visitation  all  inferior  Jurisdicliuiii  are  inhibited 
from  exerciBiiig  jurisdiction;  but  this  right,  Troin  the 
inconvenience  attending  the  exercise  of  it,  ia  OBoallr 
conceded;  so  tbal  the  exercise  uf  juriadiction  in  the 
inferior  court  ii  continued  DotwithatandiDg.''  —  Hook, 
CAurcA  Did.  a.  v. 

Visitor,  in  official  Unguage,  is  an  inspector  of  bod- 
ies politic,  ecclesiastical,  or  civil.  With  respect  to  or- 
dinary eccleuaslical  corporaiiona,  the  bishop  is  th«tr 
viailor,  so  constituted  by  canon  law.  The  archtnsbop 
is  the  supreme  eccleaisMical  viutor  in  his  province,  and 


mon  lai 
areme  ecclesiastical  viwtor  in  hi 
baa  no  auperior.    The  bishops  ate  viaito 

and  all  spiritual  corporatiuna.  Vtsitora  of  college*  and 
other  eleemosynary  corporations  are  generally  inde- 
pendent of  the  diocesan,  being  extra-diocesan.  Some- 
times a  visitor  or  viMior-geiieral  is  appointed  with  ex- 
traordinary povtera.  See  Hill,  En^tk  Monattidim, 
p.'(94sq. 

Tlao.  Frat  CKiBTi56At.  nuL,  a  Spanish  painter  a( 
the  17th  ceiituri-,  resided  at  Madrid,  and  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  commissary -general  of  the  Indies. 
He  painted  all  the  saints  of  the  Order  of  San  Fmuciaca 
for  the  chapter-house  uf  tbe  convent  of  that  order  at 
Coidova.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  and  died 
at  Madrid  about  17U0.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  UiA  ofUke 
Fine  A  lit,  a.  v. 

VUpered,  in  the  Panee  philoaophy,  is  a  book  of 

Vlsaoher,  Cohnklis,  a  celebrated  Dutch  deaignn 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  about  1610.  Ha 
studied  under  Peter  Soutmiui,  but  adopted  a  style  oThii 
own,  formed  by  a  combination  of  tbe  point  with  tb« 
graver,  in  which  he  has  hardly  been  equalled.  Hia 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  those  from  hia  own  de- 
signs are  the  most  esteemed.  He  died  in  1670.  Among; 
his  print!  of  sacred  aubjecta  may  be  named,  Tkt  Atgel 
Directing  Ihe  DrparntTt  of  Abraham,  after  Baaaano: — 
Abrakam'l  Arrival  at  Sichtm,  id.:— ^utowu  a^  lit 
Eldert,  alter  Guiilu  :~-ifagdaUn  PtaUml,  design  doubt- 
ful:—rAe  Enlomlmaa  of  CkritI,  iRtt  Paul  Veronexe: 
—  The  Lot  Judjpnenl,  alter  Rubens:  — and  Tkt  Hi-lg 
Family.      See   Spooner,  Biog.  Bin.  of  lit  Fim  Arlt, 

Vlsncltu  and  Vlanola  were  Gallico- Germanic 

gods,  of  which  the  finl,  idsnlical  with  Memiry,  appears 
on  a  strange  tablet  recently  found  on  tbe  Neckar. 

Tlswamltra  (Sanserit  nnro,  "all,"  and  arifm, 
"  friend,"  i.  e.  friend  of  all  the  gods),  an  interesting  char- 
acler  in  the  mythological  history  of  India,  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  hyama  of  the  Rigveda  [aee  Veda].-  but 
hia  fame,  which  pervades  all  the  periods  of  Sanscrit  lit- 
erature, ia  chiefly  founded  on  the  remarkable  face  that, 
though  by  birth  a  Kshattnya,or  man  of  military  caate, 
he  succeeded  in  having  hiinself  admitted  into  the  Bnb- 
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manic  caste,  after  a  long  contest  which  he  had  to  wage 
against  the  Rishi  Vasishtha  (q.  v.)>  From  the  epic  poems 
and  the  Puranas,  it  would  seem  that  the  result  of  this 
contest  was  the  elevation  of  Yiswamitra  to  the  rank  of 
a  Brahmana.  But  the  later  traditions  relating  to  this 
contest  are  otherwise  accounted  for.  It  is  thought  that, 
aince  the  rivalry  between  Viswamitra  and  Vasishtha  is 
alluded  to  in  sevend  of  the  Rign^eda  hymns,  and  since 
the  caste  distinction  of  later  periods  of  Hinduism  was 
not  yet  estahiiahed,  these  traditions  resulted  from  the 
aicamstance  that  Sudas,  a  king  named  in  the  Big- 
veda,  who  employed  Vasishtha  for  his  house-priest,  al- 
lowed, for  some  unknown  reason,  Viswamitra  also  to  of- 
ficiate for  him  at  sacrifices;  and  that  the  latter,  incar* 
ring  on  this  ground  the  jealousy  of  Vasishtha,  had  to 
maintain  by  force  the  prerc^ative  conferred  on  him  by 
his  royal  master.  Many  legends  are  related  concern- 
ing him.  See  Muir,  Original  Samcrit  Texts  (Lond. 
l<fo8). 

Vital,  St.,  an  early  French  monk,  was  bom  about 
1050  at  Tierceville,  near  Mortain,  Normally.  He  left 
bia  native  land  to  gain  instruction  from  the  most  leanie<l 
men  of  his  time,  was  ordained,  and  became  (about  1080) 
chaplain  of  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  who  furnished 
him  a  prebendship  in  the  collegial  church  of  St.  ^vroul, 
founded  by  him  in  1082.  Vital,  nevertheless,  renounced 
bia  honors  and  emoluments  (about  1091),  and  retired 
among  the  rocks  of  Mortain.  The  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers increasing,  he  went  (in  1093)  to  the  forest  of 
Craon,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Foug^res.  He  finally 
(about  1105)  founded  an  abbey  in  the  forest  of  Savigny, 
near  Mortain,  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  which  was  con- 
firmed in  1 112.  Thence  Vital  made  extended  preaching 
tours,  the  fame  of  which  reached  even  the  papal  ears. 
In  1120  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  made 
many  conversions^  About  the  same  time  he  trans- 
ferred to  Neuf-Bourg  a  nunnery  which  he  had  founded 
near  Savigny,  in  honor  of  his  sister  St.  Adeline.  He 
died  while  performing  matins  at  the  priory  of  Dam- 
pierre,  Sept.  16, 1122.  The  monastery  established  by 
him  gave  rise  to  many  others,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  those  of  La 
Trappe,  Foammont,  and  Aulnoy.  It  finally  (in  1 148) 
passed  over  to  the  Order  of  Citeaux.  One  of  the  last  suc- 
cessors of  abbe  Vital  was  Massillon.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginirak,  a.  v. 

Vital  CiiAjiM,  a  famous  Cabalist  and  pupil  of 
Isaac  Loria  (q.  v.),  was  a  descendant  of  a  Calabrian 
family.  He  was  bom  in  1543,  and  died  in  1620.  After 
the  death  of  bis  teacher.  Vital  diligently  collected  all 
the  manuscript  notes  of  the  lectures  which  Loria's  dis- 
ciples had  written  down,  from  which,  together  with  his 
own  jottings,  he  produced  the  gigantic  and  famous 
^vtem  of  the  Cabala  entitled  the  Tree  of  Life^ 
O^^nn  VS.  Thb  work,  upon  which  Vital  labored  over 
thirty  years,  was  at  first  circulated  in  manuscript  copies, 
and  every  one  of  the  Cabalistic  disciples  had  to  pledge 
himself,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  not  to  allow  a 
copy  to  be  made  for  a  foreign  land,  so  that  for  a  time 
all  the  codices  remained  in  Palestine.  **  Chajiro^s  ex- 
ample," says  Steinschneider,  "gave  a  great  impulse  to 
his  fertile  followers,  and  not  long  afterwards,  Aaron 
Berechja  of  Modena  declared  (in  a  manuscript  work, 
1629)  that  he  had  somewhere  read  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  student  to  write  down  the  principles  of  the 
Cabala.  With  respect  to  the  authenticity  and  ar- 
rangement of  these  writings,  nearly  all  of  which  bear 
I  he  name  of  Chajim,  and  are  extant  in  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  (the  very  few  that  are  printed  having  ap- 
peared together  with  other  older  Cabalistic  works  at 
Korez,  1784-85),  we  find  an  apparatut  criiiru$  of  no 
less  than  four  recensions;  and  Chajiro  himself  began 
his  comprehensive  work  with  such  care  that  he  distin- 
guished what  he  found  taught  in  Lena's  name  from 
what  he  considered  as  authentic  tra<Ution.  But  hifi 
own  acooant  of  the  different  ways  in  which  he  arranged 


and  rearranged  his  materials,  and  the  accounts  of  thoae 
who  again  prepared  his  writings  for  the  press  (vis.  his 
son,  Samuel  Vital  of  Damascus;  the  polygrapber  Jacob 
Zemach,  a  Portuguese  physician  in  Palestine,  1619-52; 
and  his  German  pupil  Meir  Poppers  at  Jerusalem,  ob. 
1622),  and,  lastly,  a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  in 
which  the  same  formulas  and  plays  upon  letters  appear 
and  reappear,  must  make  every  honest  student  despair 
of  ever  producing  light  and  order  out  of  this  vast  mass 
of  confusion ;  and  we  might  sum  up  our  judgment,  like 
an  ingenious  bibliographer,  in  the  words  "  The  dream  of 
Pharaoh  is  one.**  The  work  of  Chajiro  consists  of  six 
parts ;  a  portion  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  doe^ 

trine  ofmetemptychoiU  (p!^^*\A^T\)  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Knorr  von  Rosenroth.  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Ju(L  iii,  479  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah,  p.  135 ;  I>e'  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  trannl.),  p.  828  sq. ;  GrAtz, 
Gesch.  d,  Juden.  ix,  445  sq. ;  and  note,  8,  p.  Ixxv ;  x, 
125  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  227  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Vital!,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Urbino  in  1580.  He  was  instracted  by  Federigo 
Baroccio,  who  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  best  works. 
He  copied  the  AnnunciatioH  of  Loreto,  by  Baroccio^ 
with  such  success  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  original  His  ^7.  Agnes,  in  the  cathedral,  and  8t^ 
Augustine,  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Urbino, 
are  among  his  best  works.  He  died  lu  1630.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vital!,  Giuseppe,  a  painter  of  Bologna,  flourished 
about  1700.  He  studied  under  Giangioeeffo  del  Sole, 
and  painted  history.  He  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches  of  Bolc^a,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  AvmtnciaHon,  in  San  Antonio;  St,  Petronio,  in  S3. 
Sebastiano  e  Rocco;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia, 
in  the  church  of  that  saint.  He  died  some  time  af- 
ter 1720.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  V. 

Vltalian,  pope  from  657  until  672.  In  that  age 
the  pope  was  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  Vitalian  was 
obliged  to  write  to  Constans  II  to  request  the  imperial 
confirmation  of  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  In  the 
Monothelite  controversy  he  was  obliged  to  bend  before 
the  imperial  party,  which  favored  the  Monothelite  error. 
He  was  also  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  the  superiority 
over  bishop  Maurus  of  Ravenna  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Vitalian's  influence  seems  to  have  been  more  powerful 
in  England  than  elsewhere,  through  the  labors  of  The- 
odore, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish uniformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Vitalian 
left  certain  letters  which  are  yet  extant;  and  died,  it 
is  stated,  on  Jan.  27, 672.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop, 
a.v. 

Vitalis  \  FcTRNO,  a  French  prelate,  was  appointed 
cardinal  in  1812.  He  opposetl  the  Spirituals,  and  wrote 
mystical  expositions  of  the  Proverbs,  the  Gospels,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  various  other  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  exegesis  of  the  French  writers  of  this  period  .is 
well  illustrated  by  his  Moral  Mirror  of  the  whole  Bible. 
See  Mosbeim,  HisL  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiv,  pt. 
11,  ch.  IL 

Vite,  TiMOTEO  (also  called  deUa  VHe  di  Urbino),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1470.  Heatudied 
under  Francesco  Francia  at  Bologna,  and  returned  to 
Urbino  in  1496.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  the  acad- 
emy which  his  relative  Raphael  had  opened  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome.  He  assisted  Raphael  for  some  time, 
and  again  returned  to  Urbino,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  died  in  1524.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Convent uali  at  Pesaro;  the  Conception^ 
in  the  Osservanti  at  Urbino;  and  the  Noli  Me  Tangertj 
in  the  Church  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Cagli.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vitek,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  an  idol  worship- 


TITELLIUS  8( 

ptd  beauK  of  bii  having  delivered  Ihe  ecrth  and  the 
kingdom  uf  taeaven  fnim  the  power  of  the  ilieinuns,  wbu 
dev«»lateii  them.  He  is  uBuilly  represented  u  of  (tig»n- 
ticnize,  verj'  ffil,and  silting  upun  a  thcune,  with  twud»- 
moiis  Bt  hia  giile  tiBleniiig  to  hia  commaada.  Numernua 
daily  spice-offeringa  were  mode  to  him.  At  Ihe  time  of 
these  ufferiiigii  his  priests  related  upon  tbeii  knees  the 
great  deeda  of  the  god. 

TltelllUB,  an  African  Donatist,  flouriahed  ahout 
A.D.  an.  He  wivie  on  Ihe  world's  hatred  to  the  ser- 
vants of  tv^i,  againat  the  pagans,  sgsinst  the  Cstho- 
lioi  as  iradilnrs,  and  same  other  tracts.  Kane  of  his 
Wiitks  remsin.     See  Uennsdiua,  Ue  Virii  lUtalrUnu, 

TitelUna,  Aulna,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Lucius 
Vitellius,  t  he  censor,  was  biim  A.D.  15.  Like  his  father, 
he  wsd  a  master  of  the  arts  of  servile  cringing  and  dat- 
lery.  Thmugh  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  Caius  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Neni,  he  was  advanced  to  high  Maiion. 
■lid  on  Ihe  death  of  Utho  was  proclaimed  emperor  in 
<ienuany  at  the  time  Vespasian  wis  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Jews  eariy  in  G9.  He  was  a  glullun  and  vo- 
lufituary,  and  wiiliuut  either  civil  or  military  talenL 


CoIaofVltelllQB. 

Ahnuttbe  time  he  arrived  in  Rome,  Tespasian  was  pro- 
claimed at  Alexandria,  and,  nn  the  lailer  arrivii 
Italy  at  the  head  or  hia  hostile  army,  Vitellius  wa 
lo  death,  Dec  22,  69  (Joaephus,  War,  iv,  10;  Tacit. 
tlitt.  ii,  8;  SuelMi.  rUtUitii).  See  Tillemont,  Ha- 
laire  da  Umptiiun,  voL  I;  Smith,  Via.  iff  Claa. Biog. 

TltelliUB,  BraBmns,  a  Polish  hiBhop,was  bom 
about  1470,  at  Cracow,  of  obscure  pareniage.  He  atud- 
ie.i  in  the  university  of  that  place  at  the  expense 
irf  Ihe  family  of  Ciolek  de  Vitellio,  whose  name  he  as- 
snmed.  In  1491  he  became  doctor  at  the  university, 
•nd  in  l£l>4  was  nominated  by  prince  Alexander  as 
biahop  of  Plock.  He  visited  Rome  twice  to  present  the 
aalutalions  of  his  sovereign  lo  the  piipe.  In  1&I8  he 
was  sent  by  Sigismuiid  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  lo  si 
licit  aid  againat  the  Turks,  aa  well  la  on  other  dipli 
malic  services.      He  died  in    la'22.     See  Btogiuphie 


r<>llowiiig,hecametiiJenisBlemBt  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  was  very  magniflcendy  entertained.  He 
leased  theciiy  fromataxon  fhiita,andcommiited  to  the 
care  of  the  Jews  the  high-priest's  habit,  with  the  pon- 
tifical ama^lent^  which  Ilerudand  the  Romans  had  kept 
till  then  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  He  deposed  Joseph 
Caiaphas  from  Ihe  high-priealhood,  and  put  in  hia  plac 
Junathan,  son  of  Anaiiiia,  but  deprived  him  of  hisdigiii 
tytwn  years  arierwards,  and  conferred  it  on  Theophilua, 
his  brother  (Joaephns,  .4Rf.  riii.  S).  lie  waa  noted  for 
his  sycophancy  and  public  intrigues  (Dio  Casa.  lix,  27 ; 
Tacii-^Bn«(,  vi,32i  xi,l-3;  lii,  5).  See  Smith,  Mrt. 
ofCUitt.  Riog.  s,  V. 

TlUsittor,  in  Roman  m}-thology,  was  a  surname  of 
Bacdiixt,  who  first  taught  the  planting  of  vines. 

VltoduiSnns,  Johannes.    See  Wintertiiub. 

Vittinga,  Catnpeglna,  ihr  rllrr,  the  most  famous 
of  the  older  expositors  of  the  prophet  liiaish,  was  bum 
May  IG,  ICG»,  at  I^uwanlcn,  in  Friesbnii  His  fa- 
tbei  *ras  a  jurist  of  high  laiik  in  the  superior  court  of 


VITRY 

B  land.     He  early  began  the  study  nf  the  clani- 

tered  the  University  of  Franelier,  BubsequeniJy  grari- 
liitg  at  Leydea.  In  Ititil  lie  was  made  piofesBor  of 
ieiital  languages  at  Fraiieker,  two  rears  later  profess- 
of  theohigy,  and  after  ten  years  more  profejaor  of 
lurch  biaiury.  In  ll>98  he  refused  a  call  lo  Ulrechr. 
I  was  married,  and  became  the  fsther  of  four  sons  and 
e  daughter.  His  last  years  were  filled  with  physical 
lering,  from  which  he  was  released  bv  an  api^leclic 
uke,  March  Bl,  1722.  Albert  Schulleits  delivered  his 
funeral  oration. 

itriugi  was  engaged  in  but  too  literary  conlro- 
iesi  one  of  which,  with  Cocceiue,  hia  tbnner  tutor, 
respect  to  the  form  of  Ezekicl's  temple,  and  the 
r,  with  Rhenford,  was  concerned  about  the  idlers 
(0^33S3)  of  the  synagogue  (comp.  Carpiov,  Apparal. 
p.  811).  Hii  CommeiUar]/ om  Iiaiah  (Leovardiae,  J714- 
■  ~  s,  1732,  2  vols.  foL;  Herbom,  1715;  Tubingen, 
GermaD,  abridged,  by  BUcbing,and  with  pref- 
ace by  Mosheim  [Halle,  1749-51])  is  still  worthy  of 
"eseniua  uaerta  lliat  it  weighs  down  all  prp- 
ipositions  of  thai  prophet,  and  many  of  more 
times.  He  finds  its  author  given  lo  Cocc^an 
of  interprclatinn,and  prone  lo  apply  the  proph- 
ecy to  some  particnlar  bialorical  event  whenever  possi- 
ble; but  also  careful  to  expound  the  meaning  of  every 
lUfficult  passage,  and  Ihoruughty  learned  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  and  in  the  antiquities  of  the  na- 
tions Collocations  of  passogea  directed  against  alien 
peoples  are  made  by  him  which  constitute  an  iinportant 
feature  of  hia  work.  Next  in  value  may  be  coiiudered 
his  work  on  the  avnagogue,  eniided  A  nkitynagasia 
Obimall.  Norit  /«.,  etc  (IsC  ed.  Franeker,  1A85,  4toi 
!ll  ed.  1696,  entitled  De  Synagog.  Vrlere  Libri  Tra). 
Other  and  less  imporianCworii8ire,5oerunimOJ#rTTii(r. 
L9i.  VI  (ibid.  1683-1708  and  often),  which  exposed  Vi- 
Iringa  to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  from  some  crilica : — 
AnucritU  Apoailjipt.  Joauat  Apotl,  (ibid.  1705,  etc). 
directed  against  the  Church  of  Rome;  —  llgpolj/porii 
Hill,  tl  Chroaal  Saer.  a  Mmido  CondUo.  etc  (1708  aq.) : 
—Tgput  Tkrotogia  Fractira  (1716  sq.).  A  poslhu- 
mnus  work,  Commtnl.  in  Libr.  Pmpitf.  Zacharur,  etc, 
WBS  published  by  Vcnema  (Leovardiaj,  1734, 4Io). 

Three  of  Vitringa's  sons  died  in  early  life,  the  last  of 
whom,  Horace,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  acholar 
before  bis  decease  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  veara, 
)IisobBe^^■alin^•on  Vorsl,Z)c  /'rftrounni,  were  published 
by  lambert  Bos  in  Obsrrvatt.  UucrO.  (Franeker,  ITIT, 
8vo).  A  founh  eon,  Campegiua,  became  profesaor  of 
theology  at  Franeker  (see  the  following  article).  See 
Herzog,  Real-Eiicgkiop.  a.  T. 

Tltringa,  Campegtna,  On  j/oangrr,  waa  born  at 
Franeker,  Match  24, 1693,  and  matriculated  as  a  student 
in  1708.  His  education  waa  directed  chiefly  by  bii 
father,  and  his  kinsman  Lambert  Bob,    He  beetme  doc- 


tor of  theology  May  33, 1714,  and  in  the  followiiig  year 
ordiiiaiy  professor  of  theology  at  Franeker.  He  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  Jan,  11, 1723.  Hia  fuaer- 
al  oration  was  delivered  by  Hem8terhiii&  He  left  an 
Kpil'ime  Thtologia  Salvratit  (Franeker,  1731,  4to  >, 
and  a  number  of  dissertatinns  wbich  were  collected  and 
published  by  Venema  under  the  title  IHnteriutl,  Santt, 
together  with  the  oration  of  Hemsterhuis  (1731,  4to). 
See  Henog,  Reul-ErusUop.  t.  v. 

Tltrnvian  Scroll,  a 
peculiar  pattem  of  scroll- 
work,canusting  of  convolved 


inclasaical 


Vllnvlan  Scroll. 


•r  Titmviua. 


is  given  after  the  great  architectural  w 
— Parker,  Gi/tt,  nfA  rc/tiltd.  s.  v. 

Vitry,  finouABn  hk,  a  lesmed  French  philnli^r 
and  iiiimiamalial,wBs  bum  about  167a  He  enteivd  the 
Order  of  St.  Ignatius,  studied  at  Pari^  aod  waa  engaged 
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all  hU  life  in  antiquarian  pursuits.     He  died  about 
1780.    For  his  productions,  see  BiograpkU  Ufiiveneikf 

8.  V. 

Vltry,  Machsor  of  0^13^1  iltnia),  is  the  title 
of  a  ritual  of  the  Synagogue  of  Vitry,  in  France, 
compiled  about  1100  by  K.Simcha  of  Vitry,  a  disciple 
of  Basbi^and  obtained  its  name  from  the  place  in  which 
the  compiler  lived.  It  not  only  comprises  the  whole 
cycle  of  the  daily  and  festival  services,  but  various 
legal  and  ritual  laws  from  ancient  documents.  This 
Machsor,  which  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  has  been  de- 
acribed  by  Luzzatto  in  the  Hebrew  essays  and  reviews 
entitled  Kerem  Chemed  (Prague,  1838),  ili,  200.  An  ac- 
count of  a  MS.  of  this  Machsor  (British  Museum  Add. 
27,200, 27,a01)  has  also  been  given  by  Dr.  W.  Wright,  in 
the  Journ.  of  Sac,  Lit.  Julv,  1866,  p.  856  sq.  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  483 ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionano  Storico  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  330  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Vittorla,  Alessandro,  a  distinguished  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Treuto  in  1525. 
He  studied  at  Venice  under  Sansovino,  and  afterwards 
worked  fur  several  years  in  the  Venetian  states.  In 
statuary  and  modelling  be  is  said  to  have  been  sec- 
ond only  to  Michael  Angelo.  In  Venice,  among  other 
works,  he  executed  the  statues  and  ornaments  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
the  Council  Hall,  and  various  churches.  As  an  archi- 
tect, he  completed  the  Church  of  San  Giiiliano  at  Venice, 
the  Chapel  of  San  Fantino,  and  other  works  of  Sansovino; 
also  the  chapel  and  altar  of  the  Rosario  in  SS.  Giovaimi 
e  Paolo;  the  monument  of  Priuli,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Salvatore;  the  Oratory  of  San  Girolaroo;  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Balbi,  near  the  Grand  Canal  He  died  in  1608. 
See  Spooner,  Bing,  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vitiila,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
Joy  and  merriment  generally  at  the  celebration  of  vic- 
tories. 

Vitnmniis  (the  ditpenter  oflife\  in  Roman  my- 
thology, was  said  to  give  life  to  the  newl}'  bom. 

Vituii&ili  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  idolatrous 
officers  among  the  ancient  Romans  who  were  votaries 
of  Apollo  DidumsBus;  hence  often  called  DidumaiH, 
See  Bingham,  ChrisL  Antiq,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v. 

Vitus,  St.,  one  of  the  fourteen  so-called  helpers  in 
need  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Sicily,  and  of  heathen  parentage.  He  lived  un- 
der Diocletian,  and  fled  from  persecution  to  Lower  Italy 
and  to  Rome,  where  he  wrought  raar\'ellous  cures,  but 
was  condemned  to  die  because  of  his  unbending  fidelity 
to  Christianity.  As  fire  would  not  burn  him  and  lions 
would  not  tear  him,  it  became  necessary  to  torture  him 
to  death.  His  bo<ly  was  taken  to  France,  first  to  Saint- 
Denis  and  afterwaids  to  Corvey.  Portions  of  his  relics 
■re  preserved  at  Prague,  Salzburg,  and  elsewhere.  A 
second  martjT  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  whose  body 
was  brought  from  Pavia  to  Prague.  See  Herzog,  HecU' 
Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Vitus,  Domenlco,  an  Italian  engraver,  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  about  1536,  and  to  have  become  an  in- 
mate of  the  Monastery  of  Vallumbrosa,  in  the  Apennines. 
His  prints  possess  considerable  merit,  among  which  may 
be  named  St,  Bartholomew  (1576): — St,  Joachim  Bold- 
tag  a  Censer,  after  A.  del  Sarto : — and  a  set  of  small 
plates  representing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vitus,  Stephanos,  a  Reformed  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Schalfhausen,  Feb.  3, 1687.  As  for 
his  knowledge,  be  was  a  self-made  man,  and,  before  he 
left  his  country  for  attending  the  lectures  at  foreign 
academies,  he  paned,  in  1710,  an  examination  pro  mi- 
msterio  with  such  an  excellency  that  the  city  awarded 
to  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  thalers.  In  the  same 
year  be  went  to  Heidelberg;  was  appointed  in  1711 
co-rector  at  the  Reformed  gymnasium  in  Halle;  in  1713, 


rector  at  Caseel;  in  1719,  professor  of  theology  and  eth* 
ics  in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  there ;  and  died  May  2, 
1736.  He  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
wrote.  Apologia,  in  qua  Synodus  Dordraoena  et  Refor- 
mata  Fides  Vindicatur :  —  VindicUe  quibus  ea  qua  in 
Apologia  Synodi  Dordraoena  dicta  sunt  Vindicanlur: — 
Schediatma  quo  A  ugustini,  Lutheri  Supralupsariorum^ 
que  Sententia  a  Manichaismi  Calumnia  Vindicatur,  See 
Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUArten'Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vivaldos,  a  Dominican  and  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Piedmont  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Dalmatia  in  1519.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral tracts  on  experimental  religion,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1558.  See  Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vivos,  Juan  Lvdovico,  a  learned  and  liberal- 
minded  humanist  of  the  16th  centur>',  was  bom  in 
March,  1492,  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  and  educated  at 
Paris  and  Louvain.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  classics,  and  thereby  came  to  understand 
the  barrenness  and  tastelessness  of  the  scholastic  studies 
of  his  time  so  thoroughly  that  he  became  their  open 
adversary,  and  assailed  them  in  public  lectures  and  in 
repeated  publications,  chief  among  the  latter  being  his 
Liber  in  Pseudo '  Dialeeti&ys,  His  zeal  in  this  work 
gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Thomas  More,  Bud- 
deus,  Erasmus,  and  other  scholars  of  similar  temlency. 
The  publication  of  an  edition  of  Augustine's  De  Civitate 
Dei,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIH  of  England,  led  cardinal 
Wolsey  to  invite  Vives  to  England;  and  as  his  inde- 
pendent notes  appended  to  the  work  had  involved  him 
in  disputes  with  the  doctors  of  I»uvain,  he  was  glad  to 
accept  His  reception  was  magnificent.  Oxford  gave 
him  a  theological  doctorate,  and  the  king  discussed  sci- 
entific matters  with  him  and  appointed  him  the  tutor 
in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  princess  Mary  (the  Catholic). 
The  royal  favor  was,  however,  forfeited  by  Vives  when 
he  refused  to  sanction  Henr^'^s  separation  from  his 
queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  kept  there  more  than  six  months.  On  his 
release,  he  fled  to  Brages,  in  Flanders,  and  from  thence 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  admonished 
him  against  the  intended  divorce,  and  pointeti  out  the 
hurtful  consequences  to  State  and  Church  to  which 
such  a  measure  would  lead  (comp.  Epist,  ad  Hen,  VIII, 
Angl,  Begem,  in  Opp,  Omnia,  vol.  vii). 

The  ft)llowing  years  were  spent  by  Vives  at  Bruges 
in  undisturbed  quietness  engaged  in  literary  occupa- 
tions. The  ripest  fruit  of  his  mind  is  the  work  De  Die- 
ciplims  Lib,  XX  (Antwerp,  1551),  a  cyclopaBdic  presenta- 
tion of  the  sciences,  which  is  characterized  by  a  wide 
reading,  frequent  exercise  of  penetrating  and  sound 
judgment,  and  a  wealth  of  thought,  though  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  times  is  apparent  and  the  language  is 
often  dry  and  hard.  Of  equal  value  is  the  last  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged,  the  De  Veritate  Fidei 
Christiana,  in  five  books.  His  wife  published  this  book, 
which  contains  many  things  not  to  be  freely  spoken  in 
the  Romish  Church  of  later  times,  and  which  have  oc- 
casioned the  suppression  of  various  paragraphs  by  later 
editors  (comp.  Henke,  AUgem,  GescJi,  d,  christL  Kirche, 
4th  ed.  1806,  iii,  256).  His  independent  spirit  ex- 
posed him  in  life  as  well  to  the  Bus])icion  of  being  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Protestant  doctrines.  He 
died  suddenly.  May  6, 1540.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  two  folio  volumes  at  Basle  in  1555.  The 
'best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  archbishop 
Francis  Fabian  and  Fuen),  under  the  title,  Jo.  Ludov, 
Vives  VfUenfini  Opera  Omnia  ...  a  Gregorio  Majansio 
(Valencia,  1782  sq.  8  vols.4to).  His  published  let- 
ters fumish  important  contributions  to  his  biography. 
See,  in  addition,  Antonius,  Bibliolh,  Hisp,  (Romo,  1672), 
i,  553  sq. ;  Dupin,  BiUioth,  xiv,  99 ;  Teissier,  Eloges,  i, 
266;  Nic^ron,  xxiii,  12  sq.;  Morhof,  Polghistor,  passim.; 
Jocher,  Attgem,  Gelehrteti'Lexikon,  iv,  1661  sq.;  Tenue- 
mann,  Guch,  d,  Philosophie,  ix,  42  sq. ;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d. 
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ehristl,  Philotophie,  v,  4S8  sq. ;  Wacbler,  Gesdk,  d.  Life- 
ratWf  iv,  3 ;  Scbrdckh,  CkritiL  Kirckmgeach,  $ek  cL  Re^ 
/ormatioHi  i,  47  sq. ;  Heizogi  Beal-Enqfklop.  s.  v. 

Vivian,  H^  an  English  Congregational  missionanr, 
was  bom  at  Penryn,  Cornwall,  in  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  missionary  work,  and  accepted  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society:  and  embarked  for  the 
South  Seas,  March,  1862.  Much  of  his  time  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  natiye  students  for  the  ministry,  in 
which  work  he  was  eminently  suocessfuL  His  early 
death  (April  11, 1874)  was  much  lamented  by  the  society 
of  which  he  was  an  able  representative,  and  by  the  na- 
tives,  among  whom  he  did  a  noble  work.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book^  1875,  p.  371. 

Vivian,  James  C,  a  Church  of  England  divine. 
No  record  remains  of  his  birth,  education,  conversion,  or 
entrance  into  the  minbtry.  In  1862  he  sailed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  there  labored  for  twelve  years. 
He  died  April  11, 1874.  Mr. Vivian  was  a  faithful,  ear- 
nest, loving  preacher  and  pastor.  See  EvvmyeUcul  Mag^ 
oetne,  August,  1874,  p.  499. 

Vivian,  Thomas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  near  Tmro,  and  educated  there  at 
the  Grammar-school,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  be  graduated  June  19, 1742.  He  was  ordained 
in  1744  to  the  curacy  of  Sl  Michael's,  Penkevil,  in  Corn- 
wall; and  in  1747  was  collated  vicar  of  Cornwood,  near 
Plymouth,  and  also  licensed  as  public  preacher  thn)ugh- 
out  the  diocese.  He  died  in  April,  1793.  Mr.  Vivian 
published  a  sermon  of  great  note  on  the  text  **  I  have  set 
watchmen ;"  also  Tkrte  Dialogues  between  a  Minuter  and 
One  of  his  own  Parishioners: — Exposition  oj"  the  Cate- 
chism o/the  Church  of  England  hy  Question  and  A  nswer : 
— The  Book  of  Revelation,  expounded  in  a  historical 
view: — and  Cosmology,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
gravitation.  See  Christian  Observer,  March,  1877,  p. 
235 ;  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Vivier,  G.  do,  a  Dutch  engraver,  flourished  about 
1666.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  by  his  prints, 
among  which  are  the  following:  Christ  in  the  Sepul- 
chre : — The  Four  Evangelists,  in  one  piece  :—The  Temp- 
tettion  of  St,  Anthony:— and  Thetis  and  Chiron,  See 
Dumesnil,  Le  Peintre-Graveur,  voL  iii ;  Spooner,  Biog, 
Uist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,B.  v. 

Viweg,  Christian,  a  German  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  Hodo- 
geta  JJidacticus  Hebr,,  Nova  Methodo  Universa  hujus 
Lingua  Fundamenta  una  cum  Praxi  decern  Horarum 
SpatiofeUcissime  A  bsolvens  (Jena,  1685) : — Ilodogeta  Di- 
dacticus  Lingua  Bebraiae  Major  (Zeitz,  1688) : — Hodo- 
geta  Didacticus  Ling,  f/ebr,,  Ostendens  modum  heme  Ling, 
Sanctam  Discendi  Methodo  Facili  intra  duas  Septimanas 
(Erfurt,  \l(y^y.— Phosphorus  Veteris  Testamenti  sive  Syn- 
taxis  Hebraica  (Zeitz,  1690).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Hebr,  iii, 
484;  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr,  Baiuibuch,  s.  v.;  Wulf, 
BibL  Hebr,  ii,  619 ;  iv,  305.     (a  P.) 

Vlerlck,  Petkr,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Courtray  in  1539.  He  was  first  instracted  by  William 
Snellaert,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  d'Ypres.  But  the 
capricious  disposition  of  the  latter  caused  him  to  quit 
his  studio  in  two  years.  He  then  travelled  through 
France,  supporting  himself  with  his  pencil,  and,  after  a 
short  residence  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Italy.  He  re- 
mained at  Venice  four  years,  during  which  he  secured 
the  friendship  and  instmction  of  Tiutorettx),  and  then 
went  to  Rome  to  study  the  antique  and  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  He  also  vidited  Naples  and  Puteoli. 
In  1568  he  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Among  his  many  excellent  works 
are  the  Brazen  Serpent : — Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holo- 
femes:—i\\e  Four  Evangelists:— and  the  Crucifxion, 
He  was  skilled  in  perspective  and  architecture,  with 
which  he  enriched  his  backgrounds.  He  died  in  1581. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a,  \, 

Vliet,  John  Gboboe  van,  a  Dutch  painter  and  en- 


graver, was  bom  at  DeUt  in  1610.  He  was  a  diadf^ 
of  Rembrandt,  but  little  is  known  of  his  work  as  a  paint- 
er. He  left  about  ninety  prints,  from  his  own  desigiia, 
after  Rembrandt  and  after  J.  Lievens,  which  are  exe- 
cuted in  an  excellent  manner  and  with  good  effect. 
Among  his  best  prints  are,  after  Rembrandt,  Lot  and  his 
Daughters ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch  ;  and  St,  Jerome 
Prayit^  in  a  Cavern : — after  J.  Lievens,  Ja<x>b  Obtaining 
his  Father's  Blessing ;  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ;  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  See  Spooner,  Biog,  liisL  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  a,  v. 

Vocation,  or  Calling,  in  theology,  is  a  gncious 
act  of  God  in  Christ  by  which,  through  his  word  Ami 
Spirit,  he  calls  forth  sinful  men,  who  are  liable  to  cod- 
demnation  and  placed  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  from 
the  condition  of  the  animal  life,  and  from  the  poUationfl 
and  corraptions  of  this  world  (Gen.  vi,  3;  Matt,  xi,  28; 
Rom.  X,  18-16;  Gal.  i,  4;  2  Tim.  i,  9;  1  PeL  ii,  9,  10; 
iii,  19;  2  Pet  ii,  20),  unto  "the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ,"*  and  of  his  kingdom  and  its  benefits ;  that,  bein^ 
united  unto  him  as  their  head,  they  may  derive  from 
him  life,  sensation,  motion,  and  a  plenitude  of  every 
spiritual  blessing,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  their  own 
salvation  (1  Cor.  i,  9;  GaL  u,  20;  £ph.  i,  3, 6;  2  Tbeea. 
ii,  13, 14).     See  Call. 

Voel,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  1541 
at  Yaux-le-Monclot,  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Igna- 
tius at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  taught  the  hunaanities 
in  various  colleges,  especially  at  Lyons  and  Dole,  where 
he  filled  the  office  of  rector.  In  1591  he  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at  Toumon, 
and  he  died  there  Biarch  10, 1610,  leaving  a  number 
of  educational  works,  for  which  see  the  Biogrc^hie  Utd^ 
verselle,  a,  v. 

Voet,  Alexander,  a  Flemish  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1613.  He  executed  a  number  of  plates 
after  the  Flemish  masters,  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Paul  Pontius.  He  handled  the  graver  well,  but  his 
drawing  was  incorrect,  leaving  the  effect  of  his  prints 
unsatisfacton':  Some  of  his  best  prints  are  the  follow- 
ing: after  Rubens,  Judith  with  the  Head  ofHoiqfemes; 
The  Holy  Family  Returning  from  Egypt ;  The  Virgin  and 
Infant ;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  A  ndrew : — after  Van- 
dyke, the  Entombing  of  Christ,  See  Spooner,  Biog,  HiaC 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  a,  v. 

Voetius  {Voet),GYBBBSTVH,  D.D.,  theological  pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
boni  March  3, 1588,  at  Heusden,  in  Holland.  He  eariy 
distinguished  himself,  while  a  student  at  Leyden,  by 
his  industry  and  extraordinary  memory,  and  profited 
greatly  by  the  teachings  of  Gomarus,  Arminius,  and 
Trelcatius,  Jr. — the  first-named  having  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  his  mind.  Assuming  the  station  of  a  tutor 
in  the  Logica,  he  became  noted  for  his  keen  and  boki 
defence  of  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism.  In  1611  he 
became  pastor  at  Blymen,  and  labored  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  of  that  village  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Protestantism  with  great  success.  In  1617  he 
accepted  a  call  to  his  native  town  of  Heusden,  his  lead- 
ing motive  being  a  desire  to  anugonize  Remonstrant- 
ism,  which  was  there  flourishing.  He  preached  eight 
times  in  each  week,  and  often  acted  as  reader  and  pre- 
centor to  his  congregations.  In  1618  he  was  delegated 
to  the  Synod  of  I>ort,  and  was  influential  in  shaping  the 
actions  and  results  of  that  body.  He  afterwards  re- 
mained at  Heusden,  but  extended  the  area  of  his  labors 
so  as  to  make  his  influence  felt  against  Arminianiam 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Reformed  theology  in  other 
cities  alsa  In  1634  he  was  called  to  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  Oriental  science  at  Utrecht;  and 
to  this  he  added,  three  years  afterwards,  the  office  of 
pastor  to  the  Utrecht  congregation.  When  the  Utrecht 
school  was  elevated  into  a  university  in  1686,  he  inau- 
gurated its  new  career  with  a  sermon  on  Lake  ii,  46w 
In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  work  entitled  Proof  of 
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tie  Power  o/Godlinesa,  which  is  important  m  a.  charac- 
terization of  his  tendency  to  insist  upon  a  consecrated 
life  as  the  attestation  of  an  orthodox  faith.  This  ten- 
dency he  illustrated  in  his  own  person  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  performed  every  pastoral  duty.  The 
street  in  Utrecht  on  which  he  lived  bears  his  name  to 
this  day,  and  his  portrait  is  honorably  placed  in  the 
aenate- chamber,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
community. 

Voetius  was  espedally  noteworthy  as  a  scholar.  His 
industry  was  such  that  he  rose  at  four  o*clock  in  the 
morning  to  begin  the  studies  whose  results  he  imparted 
to  his  academical  hearers,  or  to  the  public  in  his  numer- 
ous books.  He  gave  instruction,  public  and  private,  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  theology,  and  in 
the  forty-two  years  of  his  professorship  gathered  about 
bim  a  circle  of  cultured  friends  which  included  many 
of  the  foremost  personages  of  the  time.  His  great  am- 
bition was  the  achievement  of  the  overthrow  of  Armin- 
ianisro,  and  this  influenced  his  scholarly  character  as 
well  as -his  general  conduct.  His  exegesis  lacked  inde- 
pendence, and  aimed  less  at  the  discovery  of  what  con- 
stitutes religious  truth  than  at  the  invention  of  philo- 
logical and  other  arguments  to  defend  the  theological 
system  he  preferred.  His  dogmatics  were  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  scholasticism,  and  were  expressed  in 
a  **  barbarous  artificial  terminology"  (Tholuck,  A  kcuL 
Leben  des  17ten  Jahrh.  ii,  216)  and  an  insufferably  dry 
and  diffuse  style.  He  was  predominantly  polemical, 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  modified  and  improved 
by  Christian  thought,  being  one  of  his  chief  supports. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  Zwinglianism  or  Melanc- 
thonianism,  and  no  admiration  for  Grotius.  Erasmus 
was  to  his  mind  an  Arian,  Pelagian,  Socinian,  and  scep- 
tic. He  bated,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  every  person  who 
oould  be  even  suspected  of  scattering  the  seed  of  doubt. 
He  was  a  Calvinist,  also,  in  his  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion sustained  to  each  other  by  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  steadily  cUimed  for  the  former  the  right  to 
govern  her  own  spiritual  possessions  and  appoint  her 
ministers.  His  views  upon  this  question  were  violent- 
ly assailed  by  U  Molinseus,  of  London,  in  1668. 

As  a  controversialist,  Yoetius  was  vehement,  and  not 
careful  as  respects  the  choice  of  his  weapons.  His 
works  afford  abundant  evidence  that  he  believed,  in  a 
practical  way,  that  the  end  hallows  the  means.  His 
most  violent  campaign  was  that  directed  against  the 
Cartesian  {Philosophy  in  the  persons,  at  first,  of  the 
Utrecht  professors  Renerius  and  Rhegius  (1639-42),  but 
eventually  of  Des  Cartes  himself;  and  in  this  he  was 
defeated  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  his  duplicity 
in  persuading  his  friend  Schoock,  professor  at  Groning- 
en,  to  write  a  polemic  against  Cartesianism,  many  of 
whose  statements  he  shaped  in  person,  and  then  denied 
that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work.  Another  important  incident  in 
the  career  of  Yoetius  was  his  contest  with  Cocceius 
(q.  v.),  which  lost  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter in  a  brief  time,  and  became  bitterly  political  and 
personal,  and  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  decease 
of  the  two  belligerents.  The  partisans  of  the  Cooceian 
Federal  theology  were  republicans  in  their  general  ten- 
dency, while  the  Yoetians  were,  as  a  rule,  Orangeists. 
The  last  decades  of  the  life  of  Yoetius  were  agitated  by 
a  controversy  with  the  celebrated  Jean  de  Labadie,  be- 
l*nn  on  accoont  of  the  separatist  tendency  of  the  latter. 
Several  works  of  attack  and  defence  were  issued  on 
either  Mde;  but  peace  had  not  been  restored  when 
Voetius  died,  Nov.  1, 1676.  He  left  three  sons:  Paul, 
professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Utrecht;  Daniel,  profess- 
or of  philoaophy;  Nicholas,  preacher  at  Heosden  and 
Utrecht;  and  a  grandson,  John,  professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  Herbom  and  then  at  UtrechL 

With  all  the  faults  of  his  character,  Yoetius  was  an 
earnest  and  sincere  Christian,  and  a  most  devoted  ser- 
vant of  the  Church.  Few  men  have  in  any  age  exer- 
cised greater  influence  over  the  Church  of  their  time 


and  country.  No  satisfactory  life  of  Yoetius  has  yet 
been  written ;  but  comp.  Gdbel,  Getck,  d  christL  L^en$ 
in  d.  rhetn.'toettph,  eoang.  Kirche,  ii,  1 ;  Burman,  Traj, 
Ei-ud,  p.  896  sq. ;  Ypey,  Gesch,  d,  chr,  Kerk  in  de  18. 
Jieuwj  viii,  122  sq.  The  most  notable  works  of  Yoetius 
are,  ExercU,  Pietatis  (Gorinch.  1644) : — Seleetcs  Ditpu- 
tatU  Theol  (Traj.  1648,  5  vols.)  i— Politic,  Eccles.  (Am- 
sterd.  1663,  4  vols.)  i— Diatribe  de  Theologia  (1668):— 
Erpenii  BiJblioth,  A  rahica  cum  A  ugmenUi  (1667) : — Ex" 
ercUia  et  Biblioih,  Studiosi  Theoloffite  (Lips.  1668  sq.). 
See,  in  addition,  Diaquie,  HitU-^keoL  de  Pugna  inttr  Vttei, 
et  Cartes.  (Ludg.  Bat  1861 ) ;  and  Herzog,  Real-Enaf- 
Hop,  a.  V. 

Vogel,  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Crermany, 
was  bom  Sept.  12, 1674,  at  R5nigsberg,  in  Prussia.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic ;  was  appointed,  in  1713,  second  court- 
preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  in  1714  professor  of 
theology  besides;  and  died  May  14, 1786.  He  wrote, 
DiaputaJtio  de  Fe$to  Naiimtaiu  Chritii:  — De  Stabulo 
Betklehemitico : — De  QucuHone:  an  Creatio  Mundi  ex 
Lumine  NaturcB  Demongtrari  Que€U9  etc  See  Arnold, 
Historie  der  kihuffabergischen  Urdvernfdtf  Jocher,  AU- 
ffemeinea  GelehrtenrLeseikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vogel,  Gtoorg  Johann  Ludwlg,  a  German  schol- 
ar, well  known  by  his  contributions  to  the  text  of  the 
Old  Test.^  was  bom  March  12, 1742,  at  Fenchtwangen, 
and  died  Feb.  12, 1776,  at  Altdorf.  Besides  editing  Re- 
land's  Comp,  AfUiquitatum  Hebraorum  (Halle,  1769),  and 
L.  Capelli  Critica  Sacra,  tive  de  Variu  qua  in  Sa- 
crii  V,  T,  Librie  Occurrunty  etc  (ibid.  1776-78),  he  wrote 
De  Codice  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum  lielmetadienti  (Helm- 
stildt,  1766)  :—De  Locit  Quibusdam  Pentateucki  (ibid. 
1766) :  —  Num  Lingua  Hebraa  Dipet  an  Pauper  Did 
Mereatvr  (ibid.  1766):  —  Fr,  Vatabli  Annotationee  in 
PsalmoSj  eubjunctis  Hug,  Grotii  Notie,  etc  (ibid.  1767) ; 
-^Obtervationee  Critica  in  Varias  quaedam  Lectionee 
Codicis  Ilebrtei  Scripii  Bibiiotheoa  A  cademica  Helmet, 
(Halle,  1766):— />»M.  de  Matribus  Lectionie  Libtaria- 
7'um  olim  A  rbitrio  ReKctis  (ibid.  1767) : — Diss,  Jnscrip^ 
tiones  Pscdmorum  Serins  A  ddiias  Videri  (ibid.  1767).  etc 
See  Furst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  484  sq.,  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theol  Lit,  i,  93, 94, 96, 187, 187, 205, 207, 211,215,  ii,  818 ; 
Steinschneider,  BibU  Handbuch,  p.  144.     {B,  P.) 

Vogel,  Johann  Jakob,  a  Protesunt  theologian 
and  historian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  4, 1660,  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  also  studied  and  was  promoted  as 
raagister  anium.  In  1686  he  was  called  as  deacon  to 
Taucha,  and  in  1697  as  pastor  to  Panitsch,  near  Leipsic, 
where  he  died,  July  16,  1729.  He  wrote,  Leben  des 
pdpstlichen  Gnaden-Predigers  oder  A  blass-Cramers  Joh, 
Tetzels  (Leips.  1717).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit,  i,  750  j  Jocher,  Al^^emeines  GelehrtenrLeankon,  a.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Vogel,  Mattharaa,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  7,  1519,  at  Nuremberg.  He 
studied  at  Tubing^en  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  called  in 
1544  as  pastor  to  Lauffen,  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  In 
1548  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  St.  James's  in  his  na- 
tive place,  but  had  to  leave  it  in  1549  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Formula  interimistica.  He  went  to 
Wehlau,  where  he  labored  for  four  years,  and  in  1554  he 
was  called  as  cathedral  preacher  to  Ronigsberg,  occupy- 
ing also  from  1557  the  theological  chair.  The  Osian- 
drian  controversy  made  it  necessary  for  him  in  lo6<)  to 
leave  the  realm  of  Prussia,  and  he  went  into  Suabia, 
was  pastor  at  Homberg  in  1568,  in  1569  pastor  and 
superintendent  at  Geppingen,  and  in  1580  counsellor 
and  abbot  at  Alpirspach.  He  died  Dec.  8, 1591.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  Thesaurus  Theohgicus  ex 
Sola  Sacra  Scriptura  Depromptus,  See  Fischlin,  A/0- 
moria  Theohgorum  Wirtenbergensium ,  id.  Vita  Praci- 
puorum  Cancellariorum  et  ProcanceUariorum  Duaitus 
Wiiiebergici ;  Salig,  Historie  der  augspurgischen  Con- 
fession; Hartknoch,  Preussische  Kirchen-Historie ;  Ar- 
nold, Historie  der  konigsbergischen  Unwersitdt ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon^  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 
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Vogel,  Paul  JoaoUm  Siegmimd,  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  Qermany,  was  born  Jan.  18,  1758,  at 
Nuremberg.  Fur  a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  teach- 
er in  his  native  pUce;  was  called  to  Altdorf  in  1798  as 
deacon  and  professor  of  theology;  and  in  1808  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 
where  he  died,  April  18,  1884.  He  published,  A  vftatze 
thfoL  Jnhalt^  (Nuremb.  and  Altdorf,  1796-99,  2  vols.) : 
— Cominentatio  de  Canone  Eusebiiino  (ErUng.  1809-1 1, 8 
pts.)  i—Commentatio  de  Apocai  JocamU  (ibid.  181 1-16) : 
— De  ConJ€ctur<B  Usu  in  Crisi  N,  T.;  cut  Adjecta  est 
Brevis  CommnOatio  de  IVLibro  Etdrm  (Altdorf,  1795) : 
^—Ufber  die  letzten  Grunde  des  mentchL  und  chrittUchea 
Glaubens  (Sulzbach,  1806): — Comment,  de  Ckrittologia 
N,  T,  (Erlang.  1822, 2  pta.)  i— Diatribe  de  Beiurrectiune 
Camis  (ibid.  1819,  2  pts.):— 6'e6er  die  Hojfnang  des 
Wiedertehens  (Nuremb.  l80Q)i—Ueber  das  PhihsO' 
phische  u.  das  CkristUche  m  der  christL  Moral  (Er- 
lang. 1823,  2  pts. )  :  —  Synodal  -  Vortrage  (  Bayreutb, 
1837).  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theal.  Lit,  i,  80,*77,  92, 
103. 362,  435,  475,  477  \  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol  11, 1395. 
(B.P.) 

Vogelsang,  Hbinrich  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1803.  From  1829 
he  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Bonn,  where 
he  died  April  15,  1863.  He  is  the  author  of,  />Ar- 
Uich  der  chrisllicken  Sittenlekre  (Bonn,  1834-39,3 
vols.) :— Fides  Niceena  de  Filio  Dei  Sandor.  Patrvm 
alque  Doctorum,  qui  3  Primis  Sceculis  Continua  Success, 
in  Eccles.  Floruerunt,  Tntdit,  Confirmaia,  Dissertate 
Histor.-tkeoL  (Cologne,  1829).  In  connection  with  Ach- 
terfeld,  Braun.  Droste,  and  Scholz,  he  edited  the  Zeit- 
sckri/^fur  Philosophie  u.  kathoL  Theologie  (ibid.  1832- 
35).  See  Winer,  Handb,  der  theol  Lit,  i,  14,  318,  597; 
Literarischer  /hmdweiser  fur  das  kaikoL  Deutschland, 
1863,  p.  236.     (B.  P.) 

Vogler,  Valentin  HRiNRicir,  a  German  doctor 
and  professor  of  medicine,  who  was  bom  at  Helmstildt, 
Sept.  17, 1622,  and  died  March  13, 1677,  is  the  author 
ofCommentarius  dc  Rd>us  NiUuridibus  et  Af edicts  quarum 
in  S.  S,  Fit  Mentio  (Helmst  1682):— />e  Religione  Ju- 
daica  et  Judceorum  Conrersione  (ibid.  1680) : — Physiolo- 
gia  Historic  PassUmis  Jesu  Ckristi,  See  Jocher, 
A  llgemeines  Gelehrlen-Lexihonj  s.  v. ,  Winer,  Handb,  der 
theol  Lit,  i,  146 ;  Fttrst,  Bibl  Jttd,  iii,  485.     (R  P.) 

Vogt,  Carl  August  Traugott,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Wittenberg,  May  15, 
1808.  For  a  number  of  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Trinity  Church  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  went  to  Greifs- 
walde,  where  he  died,  Jan.  22, 1869,  as  superintendent, 
member  of  consistory,  and  doctor  and  pn)fessor  of  the- 
ology. In  connection  with  Pelt  and  Rheinwaid,  he 
edited  Homiliarium  Patrist.  Colledumy  Adnott,  Crit,^ 
£xeff,j  Historicisque  Instructum  (Berlin,  1829-32  [Germ, 
title,  Homilet.  BiUiothek,  ibid.]).  He  published  Neo- 
platonismus  u.  Christenthum^  Uniersuchungen  vher  die 
Schrif}en  des  PseudO'DioTtysius  Areopagita  (ibid.  1835). 
See  Winer,  Handb,  der  theol  Lit.  i,  878,  890,  Zuchold, 
Bibl,  Theol  ii,  1396.     (R  P.) 

Voice.    See  Bath-kol;  Votk, 

Voice-tube  is  a  tunnel  or  tube  placed  in  the  walls 
of  the  choir,  by  which  means  the  faithful  kneeling  in 
the  nave  amid  communicate  with  the  clergy  seated  in 
the  church  stalls. 

Void  Benefice  is  a  benefice  which  has  become 
void  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  its  legal 
incumbent ;  also  a  benefice  which  is  vacant. 

Voight,  Gottfried,  a  leamod  German,  was  bom 
in  April,  1644,  at  Delitsch,  in  Misnia,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant.  He  studied  at  Altcnbergand  Wit- 
tenberg, and  was  for  twenty-three  years  rector  of  the 
School  of  GUstrow,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  St.  John 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  July  7,  1682.  He  wrote 
numerous  works,  chiefly  on  sacred  science  and  antiqui- 
ties, for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 


Voight,  John  Le^vis,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bora  at  Mansfield,  in  Prassian  Saxony,  Nov.  9,  1751. 
He  completed  his  academical  and  theological  studiea, 
and  for  several  years  taught  in  the  Orphan  House  at 
Halle,  in  which  he  subsequently  became  inspector.  He 
was  ordained  at  Wemigerode,  and  shortly  after  went  to 
London  and  embarked  for  Philadelphia,  where  be  ar- 
rived April  1, 1764.  After  preaching  in  various  places 
for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  synod  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  at  Cver- 
mantuwn.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  he  was 
regularly  chosen  pastor  of  Germantown  and  Barren  HilL 
About  the  dose  of  the  year  1765  he  became  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Trappe  and  New  Hanover.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Trappe  for  many  years,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  above-named  and  other  congregations,  but 
finally  settled  at  Vincent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  Dec  28,  1800,  and  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  church  door,  where  a  marble  slab  marks  his 
last  resting-place.  See  Spiague, ^ ima^f  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpitf  ix,  41  sq. 

Voigt,  JoHANNRS,  a  German  professor  of  historr, 
was  bom  Aug.  27, 1786,  at  Bettenhausen,  near  Mein- 
ingen.  In  1812  he  commenced  his  academical  career 
at  Konigsberg,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1804.  He 
wrote,  Hildebrand  als  Papst  Gregorius  VJJ  und  sein 
Zeitalter  (2d  ed.  Weimar,  1846)  :—Geschichte  Preussens 
bis  zum  Uniergange  der  Herrschaft  des  deutschen  Ordens 
(Konigsberg,  1827-39,  9  vols. ) :— /^afH/6.  (/er  Getdi. 
Preussens  bis  zur  Reformation  (ibid.  1842  sq.  3  vols.): 
— Gesdi,  des  deutschen  Ritterordens  (1857-o9,  2  vols.). 
See  Literarischer  Handweiser  fur  das  kathol  Deutsche 
land,  1864,  p.  118 ,  Zuchold,  Bibl  Theol  ii,  1397.    (a  P.) 

Vois,  Rkn^  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in 
Poitiers  in  1665,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Carmel- 
ites under  the  name  of  Theodore  ofSL  Rene,  by  which 
he  is  chiefiy  known.  After  fulfilling  the  charge  of  com- 
missary-apoetolic  in  England,  and  that  of  commissary- 
general  of  the  Carmelites  in  Fmnoe,  he  resigned  his 
dignities  to  give  himself  to  study  and  devotion,  tuitil 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  1748.  He  led 
some  religious  pieces  of  a  historical  and  practical  chacac^ 
ter,  for  which  see  the  Biographie  UnsterseUe,  s.  ▼. 

Voisenon,  Claude  Henri  Fus^e  de,  a  French 
abbe,  was  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Voisenon,  near  Melun, 
July  8,  1708.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  Church, 
and,  although  of  a  worldly  temperament,  he  received 
orders  in  consequence  of  feeble  health  and  some  pri- 
vate misfortunes.  In  1740  he  became  grand  vicar  of 
Boulogne,  and  on  the  death  of  his  relative  the  bishop  be 
declined  the  offer  of  the  see,  but  accepted  the  abbacy 
of  Jard.  He  gave  himself  to  secular  literature,  especial- 
ly the  drama,  and  died  at  his  native  place,  Nor.  22, 
1755,  leaving  nothing  of  religious  impoitauoe.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Voiflin,  Joseph  de,  a  learned  French  Hebraist, 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  about  1610,  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  was  placed 
in  public  position  in  his  native  city,  but  he  was  led  by 
his  taste  for  study  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastic  life,  and 
was  made  almoner  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  In  1660  he 
produced  a  French  translation  of  the  Roman  Jiissal 
which,  although  issued  under  authority  of  the  vicars- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  was  filially  condemned 
and  placed  in  the  Index.  Voisin  continued,  neverthe- 
less, to  defend  himself;  but  on  the  death  of  his  protector 
he  retired  into  privacy,  and  died  in  1685.  Of  his  writiog% 
we  notice  Theohgia  Judceorum  (Paris,  1647, 4to) : — Dt. 
Lege  Ditina  (ibid.  1650, 8vo) :— Z>e  Jubilteo  (ibid.  165a, 
Svo)  :—Commentarivs  in  Nov,  Test.  (ibid.  1659,-2  vol«, 
8vo),  from  St.  Augustine,  and  extending  only  over  Matt, 
i.     For  others,  see  the  Biographie  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Volanus,  Andreas,  a  Polish  Protestant  author 
and  controversialist,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Poeen 
in  1530.    He  lived  chiefly  at  Wilna,  where  he  iras  paa- 
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tor  of  the  Reformed  Charch.  He  tcqaired  great  cekb- 
rity  by  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he 
was  attacked  with  the  most  bitter  violence.  He  also 
wrote  against  the  Socinians,  ami  had  theoloicical  dispu- 
tations with  the  Lutherans,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
talent  and  learning.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  Helvetian  confessions  in  Poland,  but  in  this 
he  failed.  He  published  numerous  controversial  works, 
which  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  he  is  alS9  favor- 
ably known  as  a  political  writer  by  his  work  De  Ltber- 
tail  PoUtica  sen  CivUi  (Cracow,  1582).  He  died  at 
Wilna  in  1610.     See  Enffiish  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

VoUtion  (Lat,  voloj  ''to  will")  is  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  knowingly  exerts  that  dominion 
which  it  possesses  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  em- 
ploying it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  ac- 
tion.   See  Will. 

Volk  (quiet),  in  Irish  mythology.  The  elves  are 
named  the  quiet  people  by  the  Irish,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  fallen  angels  banished  to  the  earth  for  their  sins; 
othen  having  committed  greater  sins  were  condemned 
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Vdlkel,  JoRANK,a  Soctnian  theologian  ot  Germany, 
was  bom  at  Grimma,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  in 
1585  joined  the  Socinians.  He  became  rector  at  Wen- 
grow,  and  died  as  preacher  at  Smigla,  in  Poland,  in 
1618.  Socinus,  whose  amanuensis  he  had  been  for 
some  time,  was  his  special  friend.  He  took  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  Catechismus  Racoviensis ;  his 
own  work,  De  Vera  ReUffione,  was  supplemented  by 
John  Grell  and  published  at  Rakov,  1630  (reprinted  in 
Maresii  Hydra  SodnianUmi  Erpugnaia,  Gron.  1651- 
52).  See  Fock,  Der  Sociniamsmus  (Kiel,  1847);  The- 
oloff.  Universal' LexiknUj  s.v.;  Winer,  Uandbuch  der 
theolog.  LitereUur,  i,  808 ;  Biographie  Umverselie,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Volkmar,  Gustav,  a  (venmsn  doctor  and  professor 
of  tbei>lo^,  was  bom  in  1810  at  Hersford,  in  Kurhesse, 
and  died  in  1872  at  Zurich,  as  professor  of  Old-Test, 
exegesis.  He  published,  Das  Evangelium  Marciom^ 
Text  und  Kriiik^  nUt  Rudaicht  mif  die  Evangelien  des 
Mdrtjfrere  Justin,  der  Clementinen  u,  der  apostoUschen 
Voter  (Leips.  1852)  i—Die  QueUen  der  Ketzergesdnchte 
his  zum  Xicanum  (Zurich,  1855): — Die  Religion  Jesu 
(Leips.  1857): — Ueber  die  ronUscke  Kirche^  ihren  Ur- 
sprung  und  ersten  Conflict^  etc  (Zurich,  1857): — Das 
rierte  Buck  Esra  und  die  apokalgpiischen  Geheimtdsse 
aberhaupt  (ibid.  1858) : — Uandbuch  der  EitUeituvg  in  die 
Apohyphen  (TQb.  1800-63):  — Comniwi/ar  zur  OJJenr 
barung  Johannis  (Zurich,  1862).  See  Zuchold,  BOL 
TkeoL  ti,  1400 ;  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  485.     (R  P.) 

Vollbortb,  JoHANN  Karl,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Nordhauaen,  Xov.  24,  1748, 
and  died  Aug.  29, 1796,  as  doctor  of  theology  and  super- 
intendent  at  Gifbom.  He  published,  Commentatio  in 
Mat.  M,  16,  Veram  esse  Infantieidii  Hethlehemi  Histori- 
amy  non  Obstante  Jnsephi  Silentio  (Gott.  1788):— A'se- 
cAiel  aufs  Neue  aus  dem  Hebraischen  Hbersetzt  und  mil 
kurzen  Anmerkungen  (ibid.  1787): — Commentatio  The- 
otogieo-exegrtica  de  Sacrificio  Farreo  Bebrteorum,  etc. 
(ibid.  1780) :— Z«e  12  kleinen  Prophetm  avfs  Neue  aus 
dem  /febraischen  iibersetzt,  etc  (ibid.  1783)  i^ErHdrung 
des  Propheten  Bosea  (ibid.  1787)  i-^  Daniel  aufs  Neue 
Sbersettt  und  mit  Anmerkungen,  etc.  (Hanover,  1788)  :— 
I*rima  lAmm  Grammaticm  Bebneof,  etc  (Li|i8. 1788): 
-^eremias  fxufs  Neue  ubersetzt,  etc  (Zelle,  1795).  See 
Winer,  ifandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  293,  555,  599. 
607;  Furet,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  486;  Steinscbneider,  Bibliog. 
Bandbuch,p.\U.    (R  P.) 

Volnoy,  CoNSTANTix  Francois  Chassebteup, 
Count  of,  a  French  author  and  atheist,  was  born  at 
Craon,  in  Anjou,  Feb.  3, 1757.  He  was  educated  at  the 
colleges  of  Anoenis  and  Angers,  and  studied  medicine 
for  a  time,  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  professional  life. 
After  spending  several  years  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  be  I 


was  appointed  director^general  of  ag^culture  and  com- 
merce in  Corsica.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General,  and  in  1793  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre  as 
a  royalist,  gaining  his  liberty  only  on  the  overthrow  of 
that  officer,  July  27, 1794.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  hbtory  in  the  newly  established 
Normal  School.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Normal 
School  in  1795,  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  until  1798.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  subsequently 
received  the  titles  of  count  and  commandant  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  decree  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  passed  April  2, 1814;  and  on  June  4  follow- 
ing was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVI IL  He 
died  April  25, 1820.  His  principal  works  are,  Voyage 
en  Egypte  et  en  JSyrie  (1787,  2  vols.) : — I^es  Ruines,  ou 
Meditations  tur  les  Resolutions  des  Empires  (1791),  a 
work  which  has  often  been  reprinted  and  translated, 
and  contains  his  first  avowal  of  those  infidel  views  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  noted : — La  fjoi  Natu- 
relle,  ou  CatMiisme  du  Citoyen  Franfais  (1793) : — Bis- 
toire  de  Samuel,  Irwenteur  du  Sacre  des  Rois  (1819): 
—  and  Recherches  Nouvelles  sur  VBistoire  Ancienne 
(1814).  In  1826  his  complete  works  appeared  in  eight 
volumes. 

Volo,  the  Latin  term  for  /  will,  an  ancient  response 
in  the  services  for  Christian  baptbm  and  marriage. 

Voloar  (or  Volower),  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  priest  who  administered  baptism. 

Volowlng,  a  term  applied  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  derived  from  the  response  **  volo,"  J  wiU,  used 
in  that  ceremony. 

Volpato,  GiovANNr,  a  distinguished  Italian  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Bassano  in  1788. 
He  first  practiced  tapestry  embroideiy,  having  learned 
it  from  his  mother;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  occa- 
sionally practiced  engraving  without  any  regular  instruc- 
tion, ami  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  induced 
him  to  adopt  engraving  as  a  profession.  He  settled  at 
Venice  and  entered  the  school  of  Bartolozzi ,  afterwards 
went  to  Kome,  and  was  emploj'ed  by  a  society  of  dilet- 
tanti, who  undertook  to  re-engrave  all  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael In  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  on  a  large 
scale  seven  of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  in  the  stanze 
of  the  Vatican.  They  were  published  both  in  colors 
and  plain,  and  form  a  splendid  and  valuable  set  of  en- 
gravings. He  was  employed  by  Gavin  Hamilton  upon 
his  Schola  Italica  PicturcB,  and  published  many  prints 
after  the  celebrated  Italian  masters,  among  which  are 
the  Famese  Gallery,  after  Anniliale  Caracci:  —  two 
Prophets  and  two  Sibyls,  after  Michael  Angelo.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1803.  Among  the  very  many  works 
of  bis  hand  we  mention  only  the  following:  Christ 
Praying  on  the  Mount,  after  Corre^gio : — Mary  Mag^ 
dalene  at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  after  Paul  Veronese : — the 
Marriage  ofCana,  after  Tintoretto : — and  St.  Peter  De' 
lireredfrom  Prison,  after  Raphael.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Volpi,  Stefano,  an  Italian  painter,  flourished  at 
Sienna  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Cristofano  Casolani, 
as  he  executed  some  frescos  fn>m  the  designs  of  Caso- 
lani for  the  churches  of  Sienna.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Volsoens,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a 
commander  in  the  army  of  Tumus.  He  fought  against 
i£neas  and  killed  Euryalus,  and  was  slain  by  Nisus. 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marib  Arourt  dk,  a  noted 
French  author  and  infidel,  was  bom  at  Ch&tenay,  near 
Sceaux,  Feb.  20, 1694.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  In  1712  he  accompanied  the 
marquis  de  Chateauneuf  to  Holland,  but  the  exposure 
of  his  scandalous  relations  with  a  woman  there  occa- 
sioned his  recall  to  Paris.    Soon  after  this  he  was  im- 
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prisoned  as  the  alleged  author  of  lampoons  on  Louis  XIV, 
which  appeared  after  the  king's  death.  In  the  Ba»tUe 
he  wrote  part  of  his  epic  the  Benriade,  and  completed 
his  tragedy  (Edipe ;  on  reading  which  the  regent  re> 
leased  him.  On  account  of  an  altercation  with  a  chev- 
alier Rohan -Chabot,  he  was  banished,  and  resided  in 
England  from  1726  to  1729,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  freethinkers.  On  re- 
turning to  France  in  1729,  he  found  himself  idolized  by 
the  French,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  brilliant  career, 
lie  wrote  hb  LeUrea  tur  Us  Anglau,  in  praise  of  English 
institutions.  In  this  and  other  works  which  appeared 
about  this  time  his  deistical  views  began  to  crop  out;  so 
flagrant  were  some  parts  of  the  fjettrts  that  the  work  was 
publicly  buroed.  He  only  escaped  arrest  by  retiring  to 
Cirey,  where  he  made  his  home  with  the  marchioness 
Chatelet  until  her  death,  in  1749.  In  1736  he  had  to 
escape  for  a  time  to  Brussels,  on  account  of  the  scjmdal 
occasioned  by  his  Mondaxiu  He  visited  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1740,  and  again  in  1744  on  a  political  mission. 
In  1750  he  again  went  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  fgnxiU 
ed  him  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  stud- 
ied with  him  two  hours  a  day.  A  violent  rupture  at 
length  occurring  between  him  and  Frederick,  Voltaire 
resolved  to  escape.  He  carried  some  of  the  king's  lit- 
erary work  with  him,  and  was  arrested  at  Frankfort  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  annoyance  and  disgrace ;  but 
he  afterwards  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Freder- 
ick. In  1755  he  purchased  an  estate  near  Geneva,  but 
could  not  live  agreeably  with  his  Swiss  neighbors.  In 
1762  be  removed  to  an  estate  at  Femey,  in  France,  near 
the  Swiss  border,  for  the  purpose  of  easy  escape  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  By  this  time  he  had  become 
enormously  rich  through  his  stock  operations  and  his 
books.  He  lived  in  excellent  style,  and  was  very  lib- 
eral with  his  wealth.  He  had  become,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  thinkera  and  writere 
of  a  decidedly  atheistical  tendency,  although  Voltaire 
himself  was  a  theist,  and  rebuked  the  philosophy  which 
tried  to  banish  God  from  the  universe.  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honor  of  a  hero,  and  brought  out  the  trag- 
edy of  Irhm  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  was,  during 
this  visit,  taken  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  which 
threatened  his  life,  and  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church,  that  he  might  not  be  denied  Christian  burial. 
He  signed  a  statement  that  he  would  die  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  asked  pardon  of  God  and 
the  Church  for  his  sins.  He  recovered  from  this  attack, 
but  died  soon  after,  before  leaving  Paris,  May  80, 1778. 
Voltaire  was  the  foremost  literary  man  of  his  age. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  remarkable  spirit, 
vivacity,  and  grace  with  which  he  portrayed  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  in  his  satires,  tales,  and  other  short  arti- 
cles. "  English  writera  very  rarely  understandVoltaire. 
Those  who  dislike  him  almost  invariably  denounce  him 
as  a  wild  and  reckless  scoffer,  or  insist  upon  trying  him 
by  a  lofty  standard  of  politiod  philosophy,  and  passing 
heavy  sentence  on  him  accordingly.  The  truth  is  that 
Voltaire  was  no  philosopher  at  all,  and  was  naturally  as 
little  qualified  for  such  a  part  as  any  man  of  his  day. 
He  was  not  a  thinker.  He  was  a  man  of  certain  quick, 
impatient  instincts,  which  sometimes  led  him  right  and 
often  sent  him  wrong;  and  endowed  with  the  most  won- 
derful and  unrivalled  weapon  of  wit  wherewith  to  fight 
for  any  cause  which,  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  feeling,  he 
might  happen  to  embrace."  "  Voltaire  was  the  most 
formidable  enemy  the  Roman  priesthood  has  ever  had 
since  the  Reformation.  No  man,  since  Luther,  has 
shaken  more  profoundly  the  ecclesiasticism  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  rather  than  by  liberal  political  dogmais 
he  helped  effectively  to  bring  on  the  great  Revolution 
of  the  last  century.  Rousseau  was  the  real  author  of 
its  dogmas,  but  Voltaire  is  the  arch-anticlericalist  of 
history.  In  the  literary  celebration  at  the  Gaieiif  Vol- 
taire's undeniable  services  to  the  cause  of  toleration 
were  the  emphatic  theme.    Victor  Hugo  showed  his 


good  taste  as  well  as  good  sense  in  this  napecL  AH 
Christian  men  may  well  acknowledge  this,  almost  the 
only  good  work  of  the  great  writer.  The  Protestants 
of  France  univenally  acknowledge  it.  Tictor  Hugo 
gave  eliNjuently  the  memorable  examples  of  the  Calas 
family,  and  of  Labarre.  He  might  have  added  that  of 
the  Servien  family.  Voltaire  made  Europe  ring  with 
reports  of  these  cases,  till  the  courts  of  France  had  to  re- 
habilitate the  victims,  as  far  as  possible ;  and  popery 
reeled  under  his  persistent  blows.  Toleration  in  France, 
by  which  Protestantism  has  become  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  dates  really  from  his  labors.  The  Jes- 
uits were  subsequently  expelled,  and  Napoleon  gave  the 
Huguenots  a  legal  status.  Aside  from  this  good  worlc, 
Voltaire  was  almost  totally  a  bad  man.  He  was  a  lib- 
ertine; he  could  lie  without  scruple,  as  Cariyle  shows 
in  the  life  of  the  great  Frederick;  and  nothing  was  too 
sacred  for  his  jest  and  sarcasm." 

Among  Voltaire's  numerous  writings  are  several  trag- 
edies and  comedies:  Siide  dt  Louia  XIV: — SikHe  de 
Lotus  XV:^Hulo%re  de  CharUs  X 1 1 :  ^  Bisloire  de 
Russie  .* — A  tmales  de  F£mpire  : — Hittoire  du  Pariemeta .- 
— PhUosophie: — La  Bible  ExpligvSe — in  which  his  at- 
tacks upon  Christianity  are  expressed  without  decency; 
and  in  his  references  to  the  philosophy  of  othen  he  is 
unjust  in  a  high  degree : — Dicfiotmaire  Pkiloaopkiqvt  :— 
Les  Qufstiones  sur  les  Miracles — an  objection  to  mira- 
cles founded  upon  the  constancy  of  natural  law.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  seventy  volunoes  by  Le- 
quien  (Paris,  1820) ;  also  by  Louis  Barre  in  twenty  vol- 
umes (ibid.  1856-09).  See  Vie  de  Voltnirfy  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Condorcet;  Strauss,  Voltait'e  (1872);  Morley, 
Voltait'e  (1871);  and  Pesnoirestcrres,  Voltaire  et  la  So- 
ciite  du  X  VJIJUme  Siede  (1855-76, 8  vo18l> 

Volterra,  Francesco  di,  an  Italian  architect  </ 
the  16th  century,  was  originally  a  carver  in  wood,  but 
devoted  himself  to  architecture,  and,  among  other  edi- 
fices, erected  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  deg^li  Incurabili 
at  Rome,  the  Lancillotti  Palace,  and  the  nave  of  the 
Church  della  Scala.  This  last  is  stately  in  appearanct*. 
but  has  many  defects  in  the  details,  which  detraa 
greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  and  the  fame  of 
the  architect.  He  died  in  1588.  See  Spooner,  Bio^ 
BisL  of  the  Fine  ^  rte,  s.  v. 

Voltumna,  in  ancient  Italian  mytholog}*,  was  a 
goddess  of  the  Etrurians,  whose  temple,  situated  be- 
tween Ameria,  Volsinii,  and  Falerii,  near  the  Tiber,  wss 
the  principal  gathering-place  for  that  people. 

Volume  (n|3i^,  Psa.  xl,  7,  a  roU,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered ;  rc^oXic,  Heb.  x,  7,  a  ckapta').    See  Book. 

Volwnnus  and  Volmnna,  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, were  male  or  female  deities  who  caused  good  de- 
sires. 

Voluntary,  in  Church  music,  is  an  iustruroenul 
piece  such  as  is  usually  performed  on  the  organ  at  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  divine  service.  The  name 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  efTusions  were 
generally  extemporaneous  or  voluntary^  especially  with 
accomplished  organists,  or  were  their  own  selections 
The  term  is  applied  to  written  compositions  in  any  style 
having  the  same  general  design. 

Voluntary  Associations  are  those  associatiooi 
which  are  formed  among  religious  persons  in  connection 
with,  or  independent  of,  the  Church  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes.  They  are  not  required  by  the 
Scriptures,  but  are  sanctioned  by  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Word,  and  have  been  abundantlv  blesMd  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  promotion  of  happinen 
and  holiness.  Such  are  missionary  societies,  young 
men's  Christian  associations^  and  similar  organisations. 
See  Society. 

Voluntary  Controversy  is  the  name  applied 
to  an  animated  controversy  whtah  commenced  in  Scot- 
land in  1829,  and  was  carried  on  for  several  yean  be- 
tween the  supporters  and  the  opponeata  of  dril  estab- 
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luhmenU  of  rvUgion.  The  diMuaaiim  OTi^n«t«d  from 
the  publieuion  o{  a  •enuoD  by  Hr.  Andrew  Huabill, 
miiiiMet  of  the  Uniutl  SeceuioD  Church  in  Kirkintil- 
loch, in  which  he  allempted  to  prove  chat  religious  e«- 
UbliahmenLa  ire  unicriptuni,  unjust,  impolite,  secular- 
iiing  in  their  tendency,  inefflcienl,  anil  unneceaury. 
This  pmduction  iwakeued  an  aouaual  excitemeut  in 
the  public  mind.  Ic  rapidly  pissed  through  several 
editinna,  and,  mnte  especially  in  the  Church  (o  which 
the  auihor  belunge<l,  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  vigorous 
and  effective  aesault  upon  civil  esublisbmenla  or  relig- 
ion. A  review  ofthis  sermon,  ho we^-er,  appeared  in  the 
£diiibunjh  Chriatiiin  fnitruetor,  which  maiorained  with 
great  ability  the  cause  of  national  ai  agunst  voluntary 
churtheo.  The  contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  great  cnerey  between  Ur.  Marshall  and  his  re- 
Bides  entered  the  6cid,  and  the  point  in  dispute  under- 
went a  most  searching  examination  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  controversy  finally  took  an  oi^anized  form,  and 
■  society  was  formed,  on  the  part  of  the  dissenten,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Voluntary  Cbureh  Association, 
whose  committee  issued  a  periodical  tKsring  the  title 
of  the  Vuluntary  Church  Muffaziae.  Another  amocia- 
tion  was  rumied,  on  the  part  of  the  national  Church, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  periodical 
was  begna  under  the  title  of  the  Ckarch  of  Scolland 
Jfagaiine.  A  treatise  was  published  in  1833  by  Dr. 
John  Inglii,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  entitled 
jI  I'iiidicalioa  of  K-xUnaUical  EtiahtUhmenit.  After  a 
»bon  interval,  a  volume  in  replv  in  the  Viadicaliim  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Minhsll.  See  Gardner, 
FaitluoflhtWori{,i:\,9tl.     See  ChibCh  iHD  State; 
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Volnntary  OffariiiK  (na'nj,  Exod.  mrr,  2fl; 

Eirai,4:  v,  T),  a  free  gift  (iii,  &;''viii,  28;  Ezek.  xliv, 
12) ;  chiefly  a  voluntary  aacriflce  opposed  m  one  in  con- 
•equeitce  of  a  vow  (Lev.  xxii,  23),  raetaphorically  (Psa. 

Volantarylsm  is  a  name  for  the  principles  or 
■ystem  of  polity  distinctit^  of  Iboae  who  advocate  the 
■eparatian  of  Church  and  Slate,  Iha  cessation  of  Sule 
endowments  and  Stal£  grants  for  religious  purposes, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  interference,  palmnage,  or  exer- 
ciae  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  affain  of  the  citizen.  The 
teniu  Voluntaryvim  and  Voluntary  have  been   in  use 

Toluntarv  Controversy  (q.  v.) ;  and  they  serve  to  sug- 
gest the  fundamental  conception  which  underlies  the 
creed  of  religious  dissent— that  all  true  worship,  or  ac- 
ceptable service  in  religion,  must  be  the  free  expression 
of  individual  mindsj  and  that  religion  ought  to  be  tell 
by  civil  society  to  mould  itself  spontaneously,  without 
violence  to  individual  freedom  rrom  any  ihletpnsilion 
of  secular  authority  or  compulsory  influence.  Volun- 
taryism seeks  to  deflne  more  accurately  the  limits  of 
civil  power  by  defining  more  adequately  than  preceding 
theories  have  done  the  latitude  due  to  the  movements 
of  religion.  Asaigning  the  magistrate  his  proper  sphere, 
it  is  equslly  careful  to  assign  the  Church  and  the  indi- 
vidual their  appropriate  spheres  nf  responsibility  and 
daty  in  reference  In  religion,  within  which  they  may 
work  unchecked,  in  full  harmony  with  all  the  claims  of 
civil  order.  Voluntaryism  may  be  regarded  as  the  foi^ 
mull  of  advanced  Protestantism,  the  corrected  doctrine 
oT  Church  and  Slate,  which  the  failure  of  the  experi. 
men  t  of  national  churches  hsl  (breed  on  public  thought. 
It  ia  a  protest  in  modem  language  against  the  enctoach- 
nwnt  oir  the  temporal  power,  whether  under  the  name 
of  magistnte,  lutinn,  or  political  majority,  on  the  rights 
of  iDdirtduol  oinacienca.     See  Cbubch  and  Statb  ) 


S  VOPHSI 

Volnslan  was  the  sod  of  the  Boman  emperor  Q'al- 
las,  upon  whose  elevalion  in  A.D.  251  he  was  styled 
CoMur  and  Priactpi  JuvenlutU.  In  252  he  held  the  of- 
Bce  of  consul,  and  was  invested  with  the  tide  of^iiyui- 

newed  the  pcreecu^one  against  the  Christians,  which 
seemed  to  be  subsiding  under  their  predecessor,  Deciua. 
Vulueian  perished  with  his  fslher  at  lutenmno,  in  2^ 
(or  2a4).  See  Mosheim,  HimI.  o/lhe  Church,  hk.  i,  cent, 
iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii;  EusebiuB,  Eccia,  Hiii.  lib.  vii,  ch.  i; 
Cyprian,  ^nitZsilvii,  Iviii;  Smith,  Z>id. n/"  CVtiw.  £vi^ 


mythology — tbe  Creation,  the  origin  of  man,  how  evil 
and  death  were  brought  inlo  the  world  ;  and  coiuludei 
by  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
uiiivetae,  and  a  description  of  the  future  abodes  of  blias 
and  misery.    See  N0B8B  Mythology. 

Volata  (IjiL  mfirtiu^tDmed),  a  ^iral  scroll  form- 
ing the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  capitaL 
Volutes  are  also  used  oil 
the  capitals  uf  the  Corin- 
thian and  CompoMte  of- 

will  be  found  in  the  il-  ' 
lustrations  accompanying 
the  atticle  Ordik. 

Volatlna,  in  Roman  Voluw. 

mylholngy,  was  a  nwlic 
goddess  who   effected  in  grain   tbe   shooting  -  out  in 

VoJvlao  was  a  Milanese  artist  of  the  lOth  century, 
who  produced  the  celebrated  puIitoUo  if  oro,or  gold  pal- 
lium, for  Cba  Church  of  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  which 
l^nzi  says  "may  be  pronounced,  in  point  of  style,  equal 
to  the  flufst  specimens  of  the  dillici,  or  small  ivory  al- 
tar pieces,  that  the  museums  of  sacred  art  can  aflurd." 
Sea  Laozi,/floria  IHltorka  ddi'  Italia  (Milan,  1S21-26). 
Toont,  Conrsd.  See  VoHsnus,  COsrad, 
Voorat,  Johann  wan,  a  Protesunt  tbeoli^n 
ofOermany.wasboniatWesselburgin  1623.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  in  1663  rector  at 
Flensburg.  In  1G65  the  Rostock  Univciaity  made  him 
a  licentiate  of  theology,  and  shortly  afterwards  be  was 
oalled  to  Berlin  as  rector  of  the  Joachimsthal  Uymna- 
sium.  In  16«i0  be  resigned  his  poailian,  and  becaoM 
librarian  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  Aug. 
4,  1616.  He  wrote,  Puferiitiio  dt  Lmgtia  Onmiam 
Prima  (Flensburg,  167&): — Synlagma  Miialioiieoniin 
Aeadenaeorum  (Rostock,  16S2) ; — De  HebroutKU  Kovi 
Telamati  Commtm.  (Leyden,  IBM):  — />(  A'tXaMK 
CBmaioHian  Matorelicanm  Gmert  (ibid.  1678): — 
Dialribe  de  Adaffiii  A'  T.  (Berlin,  1«69),  etc  See 
Moller.  (7iiBiri[i£,tr(rrfU<i;  Winer,  Hamlb.  dft  tieoL  IM. 
i,ao,  126,  129,912;  JOctia,  A Ugemei«a  GAkrlta-Ltx. 
s.  v.;  FUrst,  BSd.  Jud.  iii,  487;  Steinichneider,  fifU. 

ff0Bdt.B.V.       (RP.) 

Toont,  Wllhttlm  Hftinilob  van  r>EM,a  Dutch 
scholar,  son  of  Conrad,  was  bom  at  Sldnfurt,  and  ae- 
oompanied  bis  father  to  Holland,  where  he  shared  hi* 
fortunes.  After  the  suhaidenoe  ortho  disputes  between 
the  Uomarists  and  the  Arminians,  he  returned  to  Hid- 
tand,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Leyden, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  quiet  studies  until  hla 
death,  about  1660.  He  translated  several  Rabbinical 
treslises  into  Latin,  eapeciaiiy  Malmonides'  work  oa 
the  Imki  of  Uof  (Amst.  1638;  Fi«iek.  16M,  4io> 
See  the  Btographie  VmcerttSt,  s.  v, 

Vopll'^i  (Heb,  VophB',  ■'OBJ,  perh.  additiimiU 
[Gesen.]  or  -**  [FUrst]  1  Sept.  i^0i  v.  r,  'In^;;  Vulg. 
Voptl),  the  father  of  Nahbi,  which  latter  was  the  apy 
appointed  by  Meaes  from  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to  ex- 
piate CatiMU)  (Nanb.  xiil,  14}.    ac  ante  1647. 
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Voragine.    See  VABAooia 

Vorilong^os,  Guliblmus,  a  French  Dominican  of 
the  15th  centur}%  was  called  to  Rome  by  pope  Pius  II 
to  defend  his  order  against  the  FranciHcans  relative  to 
the  blood  of  Christ.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the 
Four  Books  of  Sentences  (Lyons,  1484),  and  a  collection 
of  passages  frona  the  Sentences,  which  are  against  Sco- 
tus.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1464.  See  Mosheim,  Uist, 
of  ike  Churchy  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

VoriB,  CoBNELius  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind.,  March  14, 1827.  Af- 
ter a  good  academical  course  of  study,  he  entered  Hano- 
ver <)ollege,  where  he  graduated  in  1858.  He  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  b}'  the 
Madison  Presbytery  in  April,  1860,  but  was  never  or- 
dained. He  preached  as  stated  supply  in  Lexington, 
Ind.,  for  more  than  a  year.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1862. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  hnanac,  1868,  p.  215. 

Voronikhin,  Andrei  Nikophorovitch,  a  Rus- 
sian architect,  was  bom  among  the  peasantry  of  count 
Alexander  Stroganov  in  1760.  He  was  sent  by  that 
nobleman,  on  account  of  his  artistic  talents,  to  Moscow, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  eminent  archi- 
tects Bazhenov  and  Kasakov.  He  was  then  sent  to 
travel  with  count  Paul  Stroganov,  son  of  Alexander, 
with  whom  he  visited  Southern  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he 
continued  his  architectural  studies  with  diligence.  In 
1790  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  assistance 
of  his  patron  soon  brought  him  into  notice  and  employ- 
ment. He  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  was  employed  in  1800  by  the  emperor  Paul  as 
architect  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to  be  built  in  the 
Nevskii  Prospect,  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Kazan. 
The  edifice  was  completed  in  1815,  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  architectural  works  in  St.  Petersburg.  Voroni- 
khin also  erected  many  other  edifices,  public  and  private. 
He  died  in  1814.  See  Spooner,  Bioff,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,B.v, 

Vorae,  D.  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1812.  He  experienced 
religion  in  1830,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1887,  and  in 
1889  was  received  into  the  Erie  Conference  and  appoints 
ed  to  Hendersonville  Circuit.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to 
New  Castle ;  in  1842,  to  Cambridge ;  in  1843,  to  M*kean ; 
in  1844,  to  Napoli;  in  1845-46,  to  Gerry;  in  1847-48, 
toYoungsville;  in  1849-50,  was  superannuated;  in  1851, 
went  to  Girard ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  took  the 
superannuated  relation,  which  he  sustained  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1869.  Zeal  and  fidelity  characterized 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Vorse.  See  Minuies  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1869,  p.  251. 

Vorstermana,  Lucas,  the  Elder,  an  eminent 
Flemish  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1580. 
He  first  studied  painting  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  btit 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  engraving.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  engraving  plates  after  Rubens,  un- 
der the  immediate  advice  of  that  master,  besides  the 
works  of  other  masters.  His  plates  arc  executed  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  and  express  with  great  fidelity 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  original  painting.  He  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  where  he  resided 
from  1623  to  1631,  and  was  employed  by  the  king  and 
the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  A  few  of  his  subjects  are  subjoin^ :  The  Fall 
of  the  Evil  Angels: — Lot  and  his  Daughters  Leaving 
Sodom: — Joh  Tempted  by  his  Wife  and  Tormented  Inf 
Damons: — Susanna  and  the  Elders: — The  Natinfy: — 
The  A  doration  of  the  Magi  (regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  art) : — The  Return  from  Egypt,  and 
several  others,  all  after  Rubens: ^-7"^  Holg  Family, 
after  Raphael:  —  The  Entombing  of  Christ,  after  the 
same: — Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden,  after  Caracci: — 
Christ  Bound  to  the  Pillar,  after  G.  Seghers,  and  various 
others.    See  Spooner.  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  AriSfS,y, 


VorstermaiiB,  Lucas,  the  Tomger,  a  Flemtah 
engraver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
about  1606.  Although  he  had  the  advantage  of  hia 
father's  instmction,  be  was  not  equal  to  him  in  »kilL 
Some  of  his  best  printa  are.  The  Trinity,  after  Rubens : 
— Tke  Virgin  in  the  Clouds,  surrounded  by  A  ftgeUy  afier 
Vandyke:— and  The  THumph  of  Biehes,  after  Hol- 
bein.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  a.  x. 

Vorstius  (Voorst),  Conrad,  an  Arminian  tbeokv- 
gian,  was  bom  July  19, 1569,  at  Cologne,  of  parents  who 
became  oonverteil  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  t  he  Pn*t- 
estant  faith.     He  was  educated  at  DUsseldorf  and  C4»- 
logne,  but  could  not  obtain  the  academical  degrees  at  t  he 
latter  place  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  Confe!»- 
sion  of  TrenL     He  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  mercantile 
career,  but,  after  two  years  (in  1589),  went  to  Herbom 
and  resumed  his  learned  studies.     He  was  made  doctor 
of  theology  at  Heidelberg  in  1594,  and  ui  1596  accepted 
a  theological  professorship  at  Steinfurt,  after  having  de- 
clined a  position  offered  him  at  Geneva  through  Beza's 
intervention  in  his  favor.     At  Steinfurt  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  teacher  that  calls  to  other  schools 
were  repeatedly  addressed  to  him;  but  he  also  began 
to  earn  the  name  of  a  Socinian  through  the  books  which 
he  gave  to  the  world,  and  even  found  it  necessary*  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy  at  Heidelberg  (1599).    The  Socin- 
iaus  endeavored  to  win  him  to  their  side  by  offeriiii; 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Lublin  gymnasium,  and  sub- 
sequently a  theological  professorship,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    In  1605  Vorstius  became  preacher  and  6onsit»^to- 
rial  assessor  at  Steinfurt,  and  in  1610,  after  the  death 
of  Arminius,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden.     He  was 
preceded  thither  by  his  Disputationes  X  de  Natura  t-t 
AttributisDei  (1st  ed.  Steinfurt,  1602;  and  again  1610), 
and  was  at  once  violently  assailed  by  the  0)ntra-K€^ 
monstrants,  or  Gomarists,  as  a  Socinian  and  archbere- 
tic,  because  of  the  views  he  had  set  forth  in  that  wnrk 
respecting  God,  his  attributes,  and  respecting  Christ  and 
predestination.    He  was  charged  with  denying  the  pure 
spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  its  simplicity, 
eternity,  immutability,  and  omnipresence ;  and  also  tlie 
Trinity,  the  personal  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  his 
deity,  and  perfect  satisfaction  made  for  our  sins.     The 
Heidelberg  theologians  also  decided  against  his  book, 
and  the  Leyden  zealots  managed  to  involve  even  king 
James  I  of  England  in  the  dispute.    Vorstius's  book  was 
publicly  burned  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  king  wrote  out  a  list  of  errors  which  he  had  fi>und 
it  to  contain.    Vorstius  replied  to  the  Heidelbergers  in 
Protestutio  Epistolica  contra  Theobtgorum  Heidtib^  etc. 
(Hag.  1610);  and  to  the  king  in  Christiana  ac  Afodtsta 
Responsio  ad  A  rticulos  quosdam  nuper  ex  A  ngUa  Trans- 
misso*  (Lugd.  1611).  The  Estates  were,  however,  obIi^:e<l 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  post^  and  to  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire to  privacy  at  Tergow ;  but  even  then  the  assaults 
upon  him  were  not  interrapted.     His  principal  adver- 
saries  were  J.  Bogermann,  S.  Lubbert  of  Franeker,  M. 
Sladus  at  Amsterdam,  et«.    Vorstius  defended  himself 
vigorously  in  a  series  of  tractates,  until  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1619)  banished  him  from  the  country  as'a  here- 
tic, after  which  he  lived  in  concealment  until  16^, 
when  the  duke  of  Holstein  afforded  a  refuge  to  Armin^ 
ians.     He  arrived  at  Tonningen  July,  1622,  but  died  on 
the  following  Sept.  29.     He  was  buried  at  Friedricb- 
stadt.     It  is  said  that  he  wrote  out  a  confession  of  faith 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  which  he  avowe<i  \i\» 
adoption  of  the  Socinian  view^s.     See  Walch,  Hist.  ir. 
theoL  Einl,  in  d,  Religionsstreiiigbeiten  (Jena,  1734),  iii, 
666  sq.;  (1736),  iv,  281 ;  Schrockh,  Chr.  Kirdiengesch, 
seit  d.  Reformation  (I^ips.  1806),  p.  240  sq. ;  and  the  lit- 
erature there  cited. — Herzog,  Beal-Encyl'hp,  a.  v. 

Vortumnus.    See  Vebtumnus. 

Vos,  Ario,  an  English  Congregational  missionai^*, 
M'as  bom  Nov.  29, 1770.  In  1805  he  became  the  agent 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  His  first  staiiona 
were  Zak  River  and  Graaf  Relnet.    In  1811  he  reoioTed 
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to  Tulbagh,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  orer  which 
he  labored  for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  June  14, 
1867.  Mr.  Vos  showed  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  the  power  of  a  pure  and  godly  life.  See  (Lond.) 
C<mg.  Year-book,  1868,  p.  300. 

Vos,  Martin  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  about  1620.  He  first  received  instruction  from 
his  father,  and  then  in  the  school  of  Francis  Floris  un- 
til he  was  twenty -three  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
Italy  and  spent  seven  years  at  Rome  studying  the 
works  of  the  masters,  especially  of  Raphael.  He  next 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  received  instruction  in  color- 
ing from  Tintoretto,  who  is  said  to  have  disclosed  to 
biro  all  the  secrets  relative  to  coloring  which  he  had 
either  derived  from  Titian  or  acquired  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  to  have  explained  to  him  the  rules  and 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  own  practice.  While 
at  Venice  he  acquired  the  art  of  coloring  so  thoroughly 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  Medici  to  paint  several 
portraits,  and  also  executed  several  historical  works  of 
great  merit  After  an  absence  of  about  eight  years,  he 
returned  to  Antwerp,  and  was  received  into  the  Acad- 
emy in  1659.  He  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches,  which  esMblisbed  his  reputation  as  one  of 
the  ablest  artists  of  his  time.  He  also  received  com- 
missions for  pictures  to  adorn  the  churches  of  other 
cities  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  numerous  portraits,  in 
which  branch  he  excelled.  His  principal  works  at  Ant- 
werp are,  the  Marriage  of  CanOy  the  Incredttlity  ofSfl 
Th'fmaSf  the  Af trade  of  the  Loaves  and  FisheSj  the 
Tempt€ttitm  of  St,  A  nthony^  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
Last  Supper^  in  the  Church  of  St.  James.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1604.  See  Spooner,  if iq^.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts^  s.  V, 

Voo,  Simon  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1603.  He  studied  under  Rubens,  and  be- 
came an  eminent  painter  of  history  and  portraits.  He 
paintetl  so  much  in  the  style  of  his  instructor  that  some 
of  his  works  in  the  churches  of  Antwerp  have  frequent- 
ly been  mistaken  for  the  works  of  Rubens.  Among 
these  are  the  ResurrecUon,  in  the  cathedral : — the  De~ 
gcent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew : — 
and  St.  Xorbert  Receiving  the  Sacrainent,  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Michael  He  was  very  diligent,  and  occupied 
himself  continually  in  studying  everything  that  might 
prr»roote  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
to<»k  pains  to  make  the  deepest  researches  into  the  true 
principles  of  his  art.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  although  it  must  have  occurred  some  time  after 
1662.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vos,  Willem  van,  a  Dutch  Anabaptist  pastor  at 
Amsterdam,  who  died  there  Jan.  8, 1823,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  moral  phi- 
losophy. He  wrote  several  prize  essays  on  kindred 
subjectN,  for  which  see. the  Biog.  UmverselU,  s.  v. 

Vosen,  Christian  Hermann,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1816  at  Cologne. 
He  received  holy  orders  in  1839,  and  fVoro  1844  acted 
as  religious  instnictor  of  the  Catholic  College  at  Co- 
lo^pie,  where  he  died  May  12, 1871.  He  is  the  author 
of,  Rudimenta  Lingua  Hebr.  (Freiburg,  1860,  and  often 
since ):— A'ttrze  Anieitung  zum  £rlemen  der  hebr. 
Sprache  (ibid.  18.t3,  and  often)  i^Das  Christenthum  u. 
die  EinsprOche  seiner  Gegner  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1870) : — Der 
KmhoUcismus  und  die  Einspruche  seiner  Gegner  (2d  ed. 
1869).  See  Flint,  Bibk  Jud.  iii,  486  sq. ;  Literarischer 
ilandweiser  fur  das  kaihoL  Deutsdiland,  1870,  p.  363 
aq.;  1871,  p.  299.     (R  P.) 

Voflcins,  Qercurd,  theologian,  papal  prothonotary 
and  provost  of  Tongem,  a  comprehensively  learned  man 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  patristical 
scholar,  was  bora  about  the  middle  of  the  16tb  century, 
th«  place  of  hia  birth  being  wholly  unknown.  He  pub- 
lished a  Latin  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Orations  j  an  ora- 
tion by  Theock>ret  on  benevolence,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
accompaoied  with  various  readings  and  notes ;  the  works 


and  life  of  Gregory  Thaumatnrgus ;  the  writings  of 
Ephraem  (1589) ;  and  the  De  Consideratione  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, with  commentary  (1594).  He  also  edited  Gesta 
et  Monum.  Gregorii  IX,  with  scholia  (1586) ;  and  other 
less  important  works,  as  Rhetorica  A  rtis  Methodus,  and 
Comment,  in  Somnium  Scipionis.  Just  before  his  death 
he  undertook  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Leo,  which 
was  not  completed.     He  died  March  25, 1609. 

VosBius,  G-erard  Jan,  a  theologian  who  ac- 
quired reputation  as  a  laborer  in  the  fields  of  Church 
history,  philosophy,  philolog}',  general   history,  and 
chronology,  and  also  as  a  controversialist  opposed  to 
the  Remonstrants,  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  preacher  liv- 
ing near  Heidelberg,  and  was  bora  in  1577.     His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  Dort  and  Leyden,  under  Goma- 
rus,  Trelcatius,  etc.     He  graduated  in  philosophy,  and 
in  1598  became  professor  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently 
rector  of  the  theological  college  at  Dnrt,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1614.     He  then  went  to  Levden  in  a  sim- 
ilar  capacity.    In  the  Arminian  dispute  Vossius  took 
sides  with  the  Gomarists,  without  being  a  rigid  adhe- 
rent of  their  views,  however.     The  action  of  the  Syn(Hl 
of  Dort  had  greatly  intensified  the  bitter  feeling  exist- 
ing between  the  parties,  and  this  fact  became  so  un- 
pleasant to  him  that  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
university.    To  retain  his  services,  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  chronology  was  assigned  to  him,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  not  write  against  the  transactions 
of  Dort.     Soon  afterwards  he  published  his  principal 
work,  entitled  Historia  de  Controversiis,  quas  PeUigius 
ejusque  Reliqua  Afoverunt.  Lib.  VII  (Ludg.  Bat.  1618),  in 
which  he  brought  together  and  compared  with  each 
other  the  tenets  held  by  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  that  Arminianism  differed 
from  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  that  the  strict  theory  of 
predestination  was  not  known  in  the  early  Churcli. 
The  Contra-Reroonstrants  thereupon  assailed  him  with 
great  violence.     In  the  Synod  of  Tergouw  (1620)  they 
even  excluded  him  from  participation  in  the  sacrament, 
though  they  revoked  that  decision  in  the  following 
year.     In  1624  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  profane  history 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  extended  to  Vos- 
sius, but  declined,  as  was  a  second  call  to  England  in 
1626.    Charles  I  made  him  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  with 
privilege  to  live  away  from  England.     The  desire  to 
make  terms  with  his  opponents  led  Vossius  in  1627  to 
publish  his  work  De  Hitioricis  LaJtims,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  accepted  Augustine's  theory  of  predesti- 
nation, and  that  this  theory  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Churoh ;  and  in  which  he  distinctly  renounced  Semi- 
Pelagianism.     He  had  ceased,  however,  to  enjoy  his 
stay  at  Leyden,  and  in  1638  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Amsterdam  as  professor  of  history.     He 
died  March  19, 1649.     His  works  include  a  lengthy  list 
of  dissertations  on  chronological,  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  theological  subjects.     His  complete  works  were 
published  in  1701  at  Amsterdam.     See  J5cher,  AUge- 
meines  Gelehrten-I.,exikon,  s.  v.,  where  a  detailed  list  of 
the  writings  of  Vossius  is  given.--Herzog,  Real-Enaf' 
Jdop,  S.V. 

VossiuB,  Isaac,  a  Dutch  scholar  and  theologian, 
the  only  son  of  Gerard  Jan  Vossius,  who  sur\'ived  him, 
was  bora  at  Levden  in  1618.  He  was  educated  entirelv 
by  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  Periplus  of  Soylax,  the  Greek  geog^ 
rapher,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  He  then 
travelled  through  Italy,  France,  and  England  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  collected  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  ancient  writers.  In  1648  he  took  up  his  alMtde 
at  the  court  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  but  in  1658, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Salmasius,  he  returned 
to  Holland.  In  1670  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  in  1673  appointed  canon  of  Windsor  by  Charles  II, 
and  assigned  apartments  in  the  Castle.  He  died  there 
in  1688.    It  ia  recorded  that  on  his  death-bed  he  ro- 
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fused  to  take  the  aacrament  until  one  of  bis  colleagues 
argued  that  he  ought  to  do  so  for  the  honor  of  the 
chapter.  He  was  sceptical  in  religion,  and  it  ia  related 
that  king  Charles  said  of  him  on  one  occasion,  *'  Thia 
learned  divine  is  a  strange  man ;  he  will  believe  any- 
thing except  the  BiUe."  His  litorary  merita  are  great, 
though  his  works  are  not  so  valuable  as  thooe  of  his 
father.  Among  his  most  important  works  are,  Ditser^ 
tatiom  on  ike  Seventy  IrUerpreiers,  and  (heir  TrafukUion 
and  Ckronology  (1663)  -.—On  the  Chanting  of  Poena  and 
the  Power  of  Rhythm  (1673)  -.—A  Book  of  Various  Ob- 
servations ;  besides  numerous  editions  of  the  classics.  H  is 
large  and  valuable  library  was  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  See  Foppens,  BiUiotheca  Belgica ; 
Niceron,  Memoires, 

Vota  (or  Bota)f  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Church, 
which  fell  09  Jan.  4,  so  called  because  it  was  the  day 
of  sacrificiDg  for  the  emperor's  safety.  See  Bingham, 
Christ,  Aniiq.  bk.  xx,  cb.  i,  §  iiL 

Vote.  The  Orientals  are  not  accustomed  to  formal 
ballots  on  any  occasion,  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  resorted  to  it  in  any  form  unless  the  lot  (q.  v.) 
may  be  so  regarded.  In  Boman  times  the  Greek  cus- 
tom of  hand -showing  (;(ci/>oroyeai, '' ordain'*)  gradu- 
ally came  into  vogue,  and  h^nce  has  usually  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  Church.  In  Acts  xxvi,  10  (A.y. 
^  voice")  the  Attic  method  of  public  decision  by  means 
of  a  tessara  {^ri^>0Cy  Bev.  ii,  17)  is  thought  to  be  al- 
luded to*,  but  if  so,  the  use  of  the  torm  is  there  mere- 
ly metaphorical  in  the  sense  of  judgment.  See  Paul; 
Stephen. 

Voting.    See  £i.bction  of  Clerot. 

Votive  Tablets  were  memorial  or  commemora- 
tive tablets  dedicated  to  meritorious  personages  or  to 
the  Deity,  in  commemoration  of  events  of  an  unusually 
favorable  nature.  Their  use  passed  over  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  under  the  alleged  sanction  of  Kxod.  xvii, 
14 ;  Psa.  cxi,  4,  etc  These  tableta  were  designed  to  be 
memorials  of  thanksgiving,  and  they  were  placed  in 
churches,  chapels,  and  other  sacred  localities.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  'EXXf|vu:a>v  ^E/oa- 
ircvrtc^  n-a^fifidrutv  DisputaU,  XII  (ad  Cod.  MSS.  Bee. 
Th.  Gabford,  Oxon.  1839),  i,  8.  The  growing  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  extended  the  use  of  such  tablets,  and 
the  chapels  and  churches  to  which  pilgrimages  were 
made  were  specially  chosen  to  receive  them.  The  use 
of  them  still  exists  in  the  Church  of  Borne.  They  bear 
the  words  ex  voto^  and  usually  represent  a  picture  in 
which  one  or  more  persons  appear  in  the  posture  of 
prayer,  and  sometimes  the  occasion  is  shown  when  help 
was  obtained  or  prayer  was  answered.  In  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Europe  memorial  tablets,  usually  in 
honor  of  deceased  ministors  who  served  the  particular 
congregation  which  thus  seeks  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
ory, are  sometimes  found.  They  are  of  stone  or  metal, 
and  bear  upon  their  surface  a  description  of  the  life  and 
services,  usually  in  Latin,  of  him  to  whom  the  tablet  is 
dedicated.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  in  the  form  of  a 
statue  of  the  person  so  commemorated.  See  Heneog, 
ReoUEncyldop.  s.  v. 

Votnm.    See  Votive  Tablets. 

Vonet,  Simon,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1582.  He  received  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  made  such  rapid  advances  in  the  art  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  portrait  of  a  French 
nobleman  then  residing  in  London.  Several  yean  af- 
ter, baron  de  Saucy,  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
took  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  painted  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  sultan  from  memory,  after  seeing 
him  at  the  ambassador's  audience.  This  performance 
gained  him  the  patronage  of  the  Turkish  nobles.  From 
Constantinople  he  went  to  Venice,  to  study  the  works 
of  Paul  Veronese,  and  thence  to  Borne  in  1618,  where 
he  adopted  the  style  of  Caravaggio.    He  was  employed 


by  pope  Urban  YIII  and  his  nephew,  the  cardiiia],  to 
paint  several  pictures  for  St.  P^r's  and  the  Plalazzo 
Barberini,  which  are  said  to  be  among  his  best  worka 
H«  was  also  employed  by  Louis  XIII  of  France  and 
prince  Doria  of  Genoa,  and  on  returning  to  Booie  in 
1624  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academ}'  of  St.  Luke. 
In  1627  he  returned  to  Paris  by  invitation  of  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  his  principal  painter,  with  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  was  employed  in  numerous 
commissions — so  numerous,  indeed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  intrust  the  execution  of  the  greater  part  to  his  sebol- 
ars.  He  painted  ceilings,  galleries,  alcar-pieoea,  small 
religious  subjects,  and  other  easel  pictures,  and  portruts 
in  oil  and  in  crayon.  The  multiplicity  of  his  engage* 
ments  induced  Vouet  to  abandon  the  careful  and  vigor- 
ous style  which  he  followed  in  Italy  and  during  the 
first  part  of  his  residence  in  France;  but  he  neverthe- 
less greatly  improved  the  French  school,  and  he  is  said 
by  French  historians  to  have  done  as  much  for  painting 
in  France  as  Comeille  did  for  the  drama.  Among  his 
principal  works  in  Paris  are  the  Astumption  of  the  Ttr^ 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs;  and  the  Mar" 
tyrdom  of  St,  AgneSf  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  An 
etohing  by  Vouet  of  the  ffofy  Family,  dated  1638,  is  also 
mentioned.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  discifJes, 
who  exerted  a  further  influence  upon  the  taste  of  the 
French  school.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1641.  See  Spoooer, 
Bing,  HisLofthe  Fine  Arts,  B.y, 

*  Vouillemont,  Sebastien,  a  French  engraver,  wis 
bom  at  Bar-sur-Aube  about  1620.  He  studied  at  Paris 
under  Daniel  Babel,  and  then  went  to  Borne,  where  be 
resided  several  years.  He  engraved  several  plates  from 
the  Italian  and  French  masters,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
designs.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  following: 
The  Murder  of  the  Innocents:— Christ  tcith  his  Disdplft 
at  Emmaus : — Mount  PamassuSf  all  after  Baphael  :—Ti« 
Holy  Family,  after  Poussin :  —  The  Virgin  and  Infasi 
Christ,  after  Parmigiano :  —  and  The  'Marriage  of  Sf. 
Catherine,  after  Albana  See  Spoouer,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Voneeoir,  a  name  adopted  from  the  French  for  the 
wedge-shaped  stones  (or  other  material)  with  which  sn 

arch  is  constructed,  ss 
marked  in  the  engraving 
a,  a,  a;  the  upper  one, 
namdy,  h,  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  is  tenned 
thelvy^one.  The  lowest 
voussoir,  or  that  which 
is  placed  immedistely 
above  the  impost,  is 
termed  the  springing- 
stone,  or  jprmjffr.— Par- 
ker, Gloss:  of  Architect. 

S.V. 

VonsBiire,  a  French  term,  sometimes  found  in  Eng< 
glish  manuscripts,  sigiiifyii\g  a  vauU, 

Vow  C^'^Pt  nider,  a  technical  word  for  the  idea; 
iitxfii  <>  prayer,  as  sometimes  rendered)  defined  as  a  r^ 
ligious  underteking,  either,  1.  Positive,  to  do  or  perform ; 
or,  2.  Negative,  to  abstain  from  doing  or  performing  1 
certain  thing.  Vows  rest  on  a  human  view  of  religions 
obligations,  assuming,  as  they  do,  that  a  kind  of  recom- 
pense is  to  be  made  to  God  for  good  enjoyed,  or  consid- 
eration offered  for  good  desiderated,  or  a  gratuity  p^^- 
sented  to  buy  off  an  impending  or  threatened  ill.  Ther 
were  quite  in  place  in  a  system  of  religion  which  » 
largely  consisted  of  doing  or  not  doing  certain  outward 
acts,  with  a  view  of  pleasing  Jehovah  and  gaining  his 
favor.  The  Israelite,  who  had  l)een  taught  by  perform- 
ances of  daily  recurrence  to  consider  particular  ceremo- 
nies as  essential  to  his  possessing  the  divine  favor,  may 
eaail}*  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  which  existed 
probably  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  that  volon- 
tary  oblations  and  aelf-lmpoeed  sacrifices  had  a  special 
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ralae  in  the  sight  of  Giod.  When  once  this  conviction 
had  led  to  corresponding  practice,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  of  the  highest  consequence  that  these  sacred 
promises,  which  in  sanctity  differed  little  from  oaths, 
shonld  be  religiously  and  scrupuloosly  observed.  Be- 
fore a  vow  is  taken  there  may  be  strong  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  made;  hut  when  it  is  once  assumed,  a 
new  obligation  is  contracted,  which  has  the  greater 
force  because  of  its  voluntary  nature :  a  new  element  is 
introduced,  which  strongly  requires  the  observance  of 
the  vow,  if  the  bonds  of  morality  are  not  to  be  seriously 
relaxed.  For  example,  a  person  may  be  of  opinion  that 
total  abstinence  is  in  itself  not  a  virtue  nor  of  general 
obligation,  but  he  cannot  doubt  that  **  breaking  the 
pledge,"  when  once  taken,  is  an  act  of  immorality  that 
cannot  be  repeated  without  undermining  the  very  foun- 
dations of  character;  whence  it  obviously  appears  that 
caution  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  keeping,  but  also 
in  leading  men  to  make,  pledges,  vows,  and  prombes. 

The  practice  of  making  vows,  i.  e.  incurring  volun- 
tary obligations  to  the  Deity,  on  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions,  such  as  deliverance  from  death  or  danger, 
success  in  enterprises,  and  the  like,  is  of  extremely  an- 
cient date^  and  common  in  all  systems  of  religion.  The 
earliest  mention  of  a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after 
his  vision  at  Beth-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe 
return  he  would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his 
goods,  and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  worship  (Gen.  xxviii,  18-22; 
xxxi,  18).  Vows  in  general  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Job  (xxii,  27).  With  great  propriety  the  per- 
formance of  these  voluntary  undertakings  was  accounts 
cd  by  the  Hebrews  a  highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi, 
35 ;  Eccles.  v,  4, 6).  The  words  of  the  last  text  are  too 
emphatic,  and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not  to 
be  cited :  **  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow^ 
than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay"  (oomp.  Psa. 
Ixvi,  13  sq.;  Ixxvi,  11 ;  cxyi,  18). 

Among  instances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect  the 
following  passages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv,  25,  and  Jo- 
nah i,  16;  Homer,  IL  i,  64,  93;  vi,  93,  808 ;  Oc^u.  iii, 
882;  Xenoph.  i4na5.  iii,2, 12;  Virgil,  ^etor^.i,  436;  ACn. 
V,  234 ;  Horace,  Carm,  i,  5, 13 ;  iii,  29, 59 ;  Livy,  xxii,  9. 
10;  Cicero,  v4^/.  viii,  16 ;  Justin,  xxi,3 — a  passage  which 
speaks  of  immoral  vows ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii,  48. 

L  Jewish  Vows. — The  law,  therefore,  did  not  intro- 
duce, but  r^^Iated  the  practice  of  vows.  The  views 
which  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation  were  not  dissimi« 
lar  to  those  just  expounded.  Like  a  wise  lawgiver, 
Moees,  in  this  and  other  particulars,  did  not  attempt  ro 
sunder  the  line  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  He  found  vows  in  practice ;  he  aimed  to  reg- 
nlatc  what  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
(Deut.  xxiti,  21  sq.).  The  words  iil  ver.  22  are  clearly 
in  agreement  with  our  remarks:  "If  thou  shalt  forbear 
CO  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee"  (see  A  m.  Presh.  Rer, 
July,  1867).  The  Bible  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  vows, 
for  each  of  which  the  Ueb.  has  a  distinctive  term: 
namely,  vows  of  devotion  in  general  (^"^^r  n^d^r^  prop- 
erly so  called) ;  vows  of  abstinence  (lOK,  esdr^  or  "^GK, 

usar.  Numb.  xxx,8  sq.);  and  those  of  destruction  (D^in, 
chirem^  ava^tfiay.  In  the  present  article  we  confine 
our  attention  to  vows  of  the  first  class  only,  referring  the 
other  two  classes  to  Cobban  and  Anathema.  (In  the 
tTeatment  of  this  part  of  the  topic,  we  chiefl}^  follow  the 
abstract  of  the  Levitical  statutes  found  in  Smith,  s.  v.) 

(L)  As  to  vows  of  the  first  class  (rUder),  the  following 
rules  are  laid  down  in  the  Jewish  law :  A  man  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  of  persons,  but  not  the 
first-born  either  of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  al- 
ready (Lev.  xxvii,  26).    See  First-born. 

1.  If  he  vowed  landf  he  might  either  redeem  it  or  not. 
If  be  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were  to  be  consid- 
ered— (1)  the  rate  of  redemption ;  (2)  the  distance,  pro- 
apectively  and  retrospectively,  from  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
The  price  of  redemption  was  fixed  at  fifty  shekels  of 
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silver  for  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  homer  of  barley 
(eight  bushels)  would  suffice  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii,  16; 
see  Knobel  ad  he).  This  payment  might  be  abated 
under  the  direction  of  the  priest  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  jubilee  year.  But  at  whatever 
time  it  was  redeemed,  he  was  required  to  add  to  the 
redemption -price  one  fifth  (twenty  per  cent.)  of  the 
estimated  value.  If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean- 
time, it  might  not  then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was 
to  go  to  the  priests  in  the  jubilee  year  (ver.  20).  See 
Land. 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and  also 
wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required  to  pay  a  redemption- 
price  according  to  the  priestly  valuation  first  mentioned, 
but  without  the  additional  fifth.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  land  was  to  revert  in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  own- 
er (Lev.  xxvii,  16, 24 ;  xxv,  27 ;  Keil,  ^c&r.  A  rck,  §  66, 
80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  based  on 
the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to  require 
for  seed  about  three  bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  the  ho- 
mer, at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  pecks,  or  eight  bushels, 
would  be  sufficient  for  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  twenty-five  ounces  of  silver,  at 
five  shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  £6  5*. ;  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  £2  per 
acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would  thus  be  re- 
quired to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a  redemption- 
price  answering  to  the  number  of  years  short  of  the 
jubilee,  but  deducting  sabbatical  years  (Lev.  xxv,  8, 16, 
16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  in  either 
case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it  in  the  same  year,  he 
would  pay  a  redemption-price  of  49 —6 =43  years' value, 
+20  per  cent =£103  49.,  or  an  annual  rent  of  £2  %s,\ 
a  rate  by  no  means  excessive  when  we  consider — (1)  the 
prospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  (2)  the  undoubt- 
ed fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under  all  diwd- 
vantages,  sometimes  yields  a  hundredfold  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  of  kin  ((loel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty  to 
do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land  became 
the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv,  25;.  xxvii,  21; 
Ruth  iii,  12;  iv,  l,etc.). 

In  the  case  of  a  house  devoted,  irrespective  of  the 
land  it  occupied,  its  value  was  to  be  assessed  by  the 
priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the  redemption-price  in  case 
it  was  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii,  15).  Whether  the  rule 
held  good  regarding  houses  in  walled  cities,  vis.  that 
the  liberty  of  redemption  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is 
not  certain ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  houses  de- 
voted but  not  redeemed  became  the  property  of  the 
priests,  and  as  the  Levites  and  priests  had  special 
towns  assigned  to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was  made 
uver  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  consecration  of  its 
value.  The  Mishna,  however,  says  that  if  a  devoted 
house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not  liable  to  payment, 
but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of 
the  house  {Erakin,  v,  5). 

2.  A  niinais  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were  not  to  be 
redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do  so, 
he  was  required  to  bring  both  the  devotee  and  the 
changeling  (Lev.  xxvii,  9, 10, 33).  They  were  to  be  free 
from  blemish  (MaL  i,  14).  An  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
might  be  redeemed,  with  the  addition  to  the  priest's 
valuation  of  a  fif^h,  or  it  became  the  property  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  12, 18).     See  Opfrrino. 

8.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus :  A  man 
might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first- 
bom),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took  place,  the 
devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the  sanctuary  (see 
the  case  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv,  8;  Micbaelis,  §  124,  ii^ 
166,  ed.  Smith).   See  Nazaritil    Otherwise  he  might 
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be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  according  to  age  and  sex, 
oo  the  following  scale  (Lev.  xxvii,  1-7) : 

A.  1.  A  mnle  from  1  month  to  5  years  old,  S  ehek-      ^  '**' 

elf =  8  10 

i.  From  5  ye«r8  to  80  yenrf>,  SO  ihekels =12  40 

8.  From  20  years  to  CO  ye&m,  60  shekels =31  00 

4.  Above  60  venrs,  16  shekeln =9  30 

B.  1.  Femnles  from  one  mouth  to  6  yenrs,  8  she- 

kels   =  1  86 

8.  From  6  years  to  80  yenrs,  10  nhekels =  C  20 

8.  From  20  years  to  60  vearp,  30  shekels =1S  60 

4.  Above  00  years,  10  shekels =6  20 

If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption-price, 
hb  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest,  not,  as  Mi- 
chaelis  says,  the  civil  magistrate  (Lev.  xxvii,  8 ;  Deuu 
xxi,  5 ;  Michaelis,  §  145,  ii,  283). 

(II.)  Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows  of 
this  class,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntar}%  but  once  made  were 
regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  performance  of 
them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true  religion  (Numb. 
XXX,  2 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  21 ;  £ccle8.  v,  4). 

2.  If  pei^wns  in  a  dependent  condition  made  vows — 
as  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's  house,  or 
a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards  became  a  widow,  the  vow, 
if  in  the  first  case  her  father,  or  in  the  second  her  hus- 
band, heard  and  disallowed  it,  was  void;  but  if  they 
heard  without  disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good 
(Numb.  XXX,  3-16).  Whether  this  principle  extended 
to  ail  children  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  b}'  Philo 
when  he  discusses  the  question  (Tie  JSpec,  Leg.  §  B,  ii,  274, 
ed.  Mangey).  Michaelis  thinks  the  omission  of  sons 
implies  absence  of  power  to  control  them  (§  83,  i,  447). 

8.  Votive  offerings  arising  from  the  produce  of  any 
impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxiii,  18). 
A  question  has  risen  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  273,  kfleb, "  dog,*'  which  is 
understood  to  refer  either  to  immoral  intercourse  of  the 
grossest  kind,  or  literally  and  simply  to  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  prohibition  against  dedication  to 
sacred  uses  of  gain  obtained  by  female  prostitution  was 
doubtless  directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Lev.  xix,  29;  Baruch,  vi,  43 ;  Herod,  i,  199; 
Strabo,  p.  561 ;  August.  l)e  Civ,  iJei,  iv,  10,  and  other 
authorities  quoted  by  Spencer  ( l)e  Leg.  Htbr,  ii,  35, 
566).  Following  out  this  view,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  mention  made  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  7,  of  a  practice  evi- 
dently ccmnected  with  idolatrous  worship,  the  word  ke- 
leb  has  been  sometimes  rendered  cinadua;  some  have 
understood  it  to  refer  to  the  first-born,  but  Spencer  him- 
self, ii,  85,  572;  Joseph  us,  iln/.  iv,  8, 9;  Gesen.  Thesour. 
ii,  685,  and  the  Mishna,  Tenatrahj  vi,  3,  all  understand 
dog  in  the  literal  sense.     See  Doo. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  test  of 
religion  are  mentioned,  Job  xxii,  27 ;  Prov.  vii,  14 ;  Psa. 
xxii,  25;  1,14;  Ivi,  12;  Ixvi,  13;  cxvi,  14;  Isa.  xix, 21; 
Nah.  i,  15. 

(III.)  Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecrations  are 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.  g. : 

1.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which  sub- 
stituted a  part  for  the  whole,  as,  ^  I  vowed  a  sheep,  but 
not  the  bones"  {Xedtir.  ii,  5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house  was  not  liable 
if  the  ox  was  lost  or  the  house  fell  down ;  but  other- 
wise, if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two  years  be- 
fore the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within  the  year  fol- 
lowing it.  If  a  son  redeemed  his  father's  land,  he  was 
to  restore  it  to  him  in  the  jubilee  (Krokin,  vii,  8). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock,  herd,  and 
heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  {Erakin.  viii,  4). 

6.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but  were 
transferred  to  other  priests  (Krakin^  viii,  6). 

6.  A  man  who  vowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  might 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  673).' 


7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  oonaecrB- 
tioiu  were  divided  into  two  parts,  sacred  (1)  to  the 
alur;  (2)  to  the  repain  of  the  Temple  (Reland,  Ani, 
X,  4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  bead  at  the 
expiration  of  a  votive  period  waa  not  limited  to  the 
Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii,  18 ;  xxi,  24). 

II.  CkriMtian  Vows.  —  The  practice  of  vows,  thnofrh 
evidently  not  forbidden,  as  the  above  case  of  Paul 
(Acts  xviii,  18)  serves  to  show,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  common  in  the  apostolical  Church.  With 
the  civil  establishment  under  Constantine,  however, 
and  especially  under  the  growing  influence  of  mona^i> 
cism,  it  early  gained  extensive  and  powerful  prevalence. 
Bingham  cites  the  ecclesiastical  instances  and  ref^ila* 
tiuns  chiefly  affecting  church*  property  and  reli^oua  or* 
ders  {Ckri^.  A  ntiq,  bk.  xvi,  eh.  vii,  §  9),  but  they  apfdy 
mostly  to  mediaeval  times. 

** There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  refpectitifr  the 
origin  and  extent  of  monastic  vows.  Some  authors  af- 
firm that  they  were  made  legally  binding  and  indissolu- 
ble as  early  as  the  0>uncil  of  Chalcedon;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  is  that,  though  considered  obligatory 
in  foro  ouiucienliaf  according  to  their  nature,  no  civil 
disabilit}'  or  irreversible  obligation  was  incurred  by 
them  till  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII,  late  in  the  13f  h 
century.  The  three  solemn  vows,  as  they  are  termc^i, 
of  the  monastic  orders  are  poverty,  chastity,  and  oIk^ 
dience,  to  which  othen  are  occasionallv  ainiexed  l>v 
certain  religious  orders.  For  example,  the  fourth  vttw 
of  the  Jesuits  places  every  member  at  the  absolute  iHn^ 
posal  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  be  employed  by  him  in 
whatever  service  may  be  thought  most  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  holy  see.  The  earliest  lawful  age  for  em- 
bracing the  monastic  profession  has  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  countries;  it  was  fixeil  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  at  sixteen  years,  before  which  period 
no  religious  vow  is  of  any  legal  validity.  Within  the 
first  five  years  the  vow  may  be  protested  against  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  consent,  insuflicient  age,  or  irregular- 
ity of  novitiate;  but  after  the  expiration  of  that  perio«l 
it  is  held  to  be  indissoluble.  Certain  extraordinary 
vows — for  instance,  that  of  pilgrimage  to  Rome — can 
only  be  dispensed  with  by  the  pope ;  others  may  be  re- 
laxed by  the  interventinn  of  the  ordinary  of  the  dio- 
cese" (Eadie).     See  Monasticism. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  subject  of  vows  assunaes 
extraordinary  proportions.    *'The  objects  of  these  eii> 
gagements  among  Catholics  are  very  various;  but  they 
are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  what  are  called  the 
evangelical  'counsels,'  in   contradistinction   to  *  pre- 
cepts' or  *  commands'  —  the  moat  ordinaiy  subject  of 
vows  being  the  so-called  'evangelical'  virtues  of  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience.     Pilgrimages,  however, 
acts  of  abstinence,  or  other  self-mortifications,  whether 
of  the  body  or  of  the  will,  special  prayers  or  religious 
exercises,  are  frequently  made  the  object  of  vows ;  and 
there  is  another  Urge  class  of  more  material  objects,  as 
the  building  of  churches,  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 
other  works  of  public  interest  or  utility,  to  which  me- 
diaeval Europe  was  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  mag- 
nificent memorials  of  piety  and  of  art.     Vows,  in  the 
Roman  Church  law,  are  either  'simple'  or  'solemn.* 
The  principal  difference  between  them  consists  in  the 
legal  effects  of  the  'solemn'  vow,  which,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  such  vow  is  chastity,  renders  not  merely  un- 
lawful, but  null  and  void,  a  marriage  subsequently  con- 
tracted.    A  '  simple'  vow  of  chastity  makes  it  onlaw- 
fid  to  marry,  but,  except  in  the  Jesuit  Society,  does  not 
invalidate  a  marriage,  if  subsequently  contracted.  Cath- 
(»lic8  acknowledge  in  the  Church  a  power  of  dispensing 
ill  vows;  but  this  is  held  to  be  rather  declaratory  than 
remissory,  and  it  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  case  of 
vows  which  involve  any  right  of  a  third  party.     Bis^h- 
ops  are  held  to  possess  the  power  of  dispensing  in  simple 
vows  generally ;  but  the  power  of  dispensing  in  solemn 
vows  and  in  certain  simple  vows— as,  for  example,  that 
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of  absolute  and  perpetual  chastitVi  and  of  the  g^ieater 
pilgrimagefl — is  reserved  to  the  pope.  The  practical  op- 
<;ration  of  the  canon  law  regarding  vows  baa  evidently 
been  much  moditied,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  since 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  political 
changes;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  regard  chiefly 
their  external  and  purely  juridical  effects  So  far  as 
concerns  their  spiritual  obligation,  the  modem  Roman 
theology  recognises  little,  if  any,  change"  (Chambezs). 
•See  Wetter  und  Welte,  Kirchen-I^x,  s.  v. 

Vo^rel-points.  At  no  time  was  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem of  writing  merely  a  writing  of  the  consonants,  but 
from  the  beginning  it  had  three  vowel-signs  for  the 
vowels  o,  t,  and  ic  Of  these,  however,  the  first  (fit)  was 
used  only  with  a  commencing  sound,  and  in  a  conclud- 
ing sound  it  was  not  written,  but  every  consonant  was 
sounded  with  the  a.  Moreover,  in  the  beginning  the 
a  sound  was  very  greatly  predominant,  and  only  as  the 
language  became  developed  the  other  vowels  became 
more  frequent,  i  and  v,  also  c,  o,  at,  and  au.  Yet  the 
writing  was  developed  less  rapidly  than  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  thus  the  vowel-marks  "^  and  *1  were  not  applied 
everywhere,  but  only  in  ambiguous  forms.  As  long  as 
Hebrew  continued  to  be  spoken,  men  were  content  with 
this  simple  vocalizatii>n,  and  the  precision  and  certain 
knowledge  of  the  living  language  compensated  for  the 
defectiveness  of  the  written  symbols.  This  can  best  be 
seen  from  the  scriptio  drfictiva  which  so  generally  ap> 
pears  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Test.  But  when, 
after  the  Exile,  literary  activity  was  awakened,  and 
'the  Jews  turned  their  attention  to  reading  and  writing, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  old  vowel  designation  was  felt 
in  proportion  as  knowledge  of  the  living  tongue  de- 
creasecL  In  these  circumstances,  they  endeavored  to 
retain  their  knowledge  of  the  current  pronunciation  by 
a  more  frequent  use  of  the  vowel  letters:  and  the  so- 
called  acriptio  pleHa,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Test,  was  used  more  and  more,     l^ius  we  read 

T'm,  amp,  D-^o-^sbst,  r"»i  for  ni-r,  onp,  coabjt, 

7*^,  respectively.  This  orthography  is  also  seen  in  a 
greater  degree  in  the  Samaritan  I'entateuch,  and  in  the 
Tahnudicai  and  later  Rabbinical  language.  But  so  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  version  the  vocalization 
had  not  attained  to  its  later  perfection,  and  therefore  in 
many  cases  it  deviates  from  that  which  is  now  adopted. 
L  The  Origin  of  the  Vowel  Syttem, — 1.  In  the  Talmud, 
also,  we  have  no  trace  of  written  vowel-signs  or  accents, 
as  some  have  supposeil,  nor  does  it  contain  even  the  in- 
cipient features  of  a  written  vowel  system.  The  for- 
mulas, so  frequently  occurring  in  the  Talmud,  X^pn  bit 

13  xb»  p  and  nnoTsb  oit  o"^  fifpicb  ox  r^ 

have  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmud  the  text  of  the  Scripture  had  been  firmly 
settled  in  respect  of  the  vowels  no  less  than  of  the  con- 
imnants.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  first  formula, 
**  Read  not  so.  but  so,"  relates  solely  to  fanciful  and  play- 
ful changes  of  words  in  the  text,  so  that  witty  applica- 
tions may  be  made  of  them.  It  furniMhes  no  pn)of  that 
the  Talmud  recognises  written  vowel-marks.  The  oth- 
er formula,  "A  reasim  for  decision  according  to  the  Mikra 
anil  the  Masorah,"  is  used  when  two  Talmudic  doctors, 
disputing,  base  their  different  opinions  on  the  same 
word  in  the  text,  but  according  to  a  different  reading 
of  it— the  one  reading  being  called  X*^p9,  the  other 
r*^D^.  The  former  is  the  ecclesiastical  or  canonical 
reading;  the  latter  the  apocryphal  or  assumed  one. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  recorded  in  the  Tal- 
mud shows  that  written  vowel -signs  were  then  un- 
known. Both  refer  to  the  vocalization,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  proves  an  unvowelled  text,  affording  scope  for 
interpretations  deviating  from  the  established  pronnn- 
ciatiun.  Another  class  of  passages  has  been  quoted  in 
which  certain  vowel-signs  appear  to  be  raentione<l. 
These 


a.  The  Talmndic  explnnatliins  of  the  Biblical  passage 
Neh.  viil,  8,  where,  sr  a  menns  of  nndert>laiidhiir  the 
sense  of  the  law  read  iu  public,  0*^9713  and  "^plO^D 
Q"iQ7X3  are  adduced,  besides  the  verse-division  Q*^p"OD. 

b.  D*^c;a  *<piDD  and  nnin  "fSyO  are  also  men- 
tioned. 

Such  expressions  have  been  thought  to  allude  not  mere- 
ly to  divisions  of  the  sense  and  accents,  but  also  to 

vowel-signs.  But  D'*1S37k3  does  not  mean  accentSf  such 
as  we  now  have  in  the  text.  It  denotes  sen/tniia,  a 
logical  sentence,  and  ZS  "^pID"*!)  indta  aenieaiiarum^ 
divisions  of  the  sense,  or  short  passages. 

The  Talmud,  therefore,  does  not  contain  even  the  in- 
cipient features  of  a  written  vowel  system.  All  the  ex- 
pressions which  have  been  referred  to  such  need  only 
to  be  rightly  explained,  and  they  will  be  found  to  iu> 
volve  the  absence  of  vowel-points  and  accents. 

2.  From  the  writings  of  Jerome,  we  also  see  that  he 
was  unaoquauited  with  the  present  vowel-signs,  the  ac- 
cents, and  the  diacritic  points  of  the  letters.  He  never 
mentions  them ;  and  wherever  he  has  occasion  to  de> 
scribe- words,  his  descriptions  refer  to  the  consonants 
alone.  His  usual  expressions,  accordingly,  are  tcrHntur 
and  8criptuniy  legilur  and  tectum — the  former  two  refer- 
ring to  the  letters,  the  latter  two  to  their  pn»nuncia- 
tion — and  the  contrast  implied  indicating  that  while 
the  consonants  were  written,  the  vowels  were  supplied 
by  traditional  usage.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  (»f 
his  remarking  in  various  places  that  the  same  word  or 
the  same  letters  (idem  verbum^  or  termo  Otdem  Uttet-it 
serous)  might  be  read  (leffi)—thkt  is,  pronounced,  and 
consequently  understood  {inteUiffi) — in  various  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  connection  (pro  qualitate  loci  or  locttrum^ 
pro  cotiseqvenlia,  proat  hcut  et  ordo^fiagitavernU)^  or  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  (pro  arbitrio 
legentiSf  volwUate  lectorum)  or  the  vernacular  of  the 
country  (f»ro  varietate  regionum) ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
two  words  (utrumque  verbum)  as  to  signification  were 
written  with  the  same  letters.  Wonis  of  this  sort  he 
calls  ambigua.  To  such  ambiguity  (ambigttitas  ser- 
monit)  he  ascribes  the  numerous  deviations  and  mis- 
takes of  the  ancient  translators,  particularly  the  Sept., 
whom  he  blames  only  where  their  version  does  violence 
to  the  letters,  or  interchanges  words  whose  letters  have 
no  similarity  to  one  another.  In  giving  his  own  ver^ 
sion  from  the  Hebrew,  he  appears  sometimes  undecided 
which  is  the  right  reading,  and  gives  the  deviations  of 
former  translators  without  making  known  his  own  Judg- 
ment (comp.  JCpi»t,  126,  ad  EvogrJ),  Occasionally  he 
indicates  his  opinion  by  melius  or  magiSf  as  if  one  read- 
ing were  more  probable  than  another  because  better 
suited  to  the  connection  (see  Mio.  v,  8;  Zeph.  iii,  8: 
Hab.  iii,  4;  Oen.  xxvi,  12).  Such  cases,  however,  arc 
the  exceptions,  for  he  is  usually  decided ;  and  where  he 
does  give  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  he  rests  on  these 
sources: 

a.  He  Is  oneu  gnlded  by  the  connection  alone. 

b.  The  authority  of  hit*  predecessors,  particularly  8ym* 
roachus  and  Theodotion,  perhaps  ihe  majority  of  them 
In  opposition  to  the  Sept.,  determlues  him  (see  Amos  Hi, 
U;  Iv,  12,18;  Mic.  V,  8,  7,  li). 

e.  Above  all,  the  antborlty  of  the  Jewish  rnbbins  by 
whom  he  was  Instmcted  guided  his  translations.  By 
this  he  was  chiefly  Influenced,  seldom  depart! nir  from  Its 
voice.  **  Hebneus  qui  me  docuit  aK»>erebat,**  and  like  ex» 
presslons,  we  meet  with  in  his  expositions,  which  is  but 
nainral,  considering  the  clrcnmKtances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Stress  has  been  laid  ntM>n  the  fuct  that  Jerome 
sometimes  employs  aeeentua,  which  erroneously  has  heen 
tnkeu  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  for  regulatiug  the  reading. 
Bnt  the  aeee^Uus  of  the  Latins,  like  ihe  wpoct^ia  of  the 
Greeks,  refers  to  the  vocalization  and  the  varyini;  shades 
of  ambiguous  consonant  sounds,  but  not  to  written  sIkus. 
Jerome  speaks  of  dtreriti«  strnis  et  aceentibus  prtfferttntur 
(comp.  Aa  Btagr.  18ft),  while  the  expression  pro  varietatB 
aeeentuum  1p  u»*ed  In  the  same  way,  and  of  the  samo 
words,  as  the  phrase  juxta  ambigtiUatem  aermontt  »i 
legatiir^  ere. 

d.  There  is  another  class  of  pOB«a};es  In  which  he  speaks 
with  expre-<8  reference  to  the  ori<^inaI  text  (in  Uthrtro 
sen'ptum  ent  or  habtinr^  in  Uebrteo  muUo  aliUr  lerfitur^ 
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jwBta  Hebraiewn  verUmut,  juxta  Hebr,  veriiatem,  etcX 
mid  rejects  ft  reading  adopted  by  former  trail  si  atorv. 
Here  he  merely  expresses  bis  couvictiun  that  his  own 
reading  and  interpretatiou  are  right.    And  there  iire 

E laces  where  he  thus  refers  to  the  original  and,  with  alt 
is  knowledge,  makes  mistakes  which  coald  only  have 
occurred  in  the  abi<ence  of  all  written  vowel-marks^  Thus, 

D^  and  D'£,  miS  and  9nb,  O"*^?!!}  and  b'^^rb  con- 

vey  to  bim  one  Hud  the  sauie  meaning  (comp.  Hnpfeld, 
KriUaehe  Beleuehtutig  einiger  dnnkeln  find  fMttiiveratandt- 
iMfi  SUUeUt  etc..  in  the  Stitd.  u.  KriL  1830,  p.  578,  etc). 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Jerome 
knew  no  vowel-points,  any  more  than  the  Talmud,  and 
that  the  Sept.  translators  did  not  use  a  vocalized  text. 

3.  First  Traces. — ^The  Hebrew  vocalization  was,  no 
doubt,  suggested  by  the  example  of  the  Arabian,  or 
more  probably  the  Syrian,  writing;  but  though  it  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  kindred  languages,  it  is  con- 
siderabiv  richer  and  more  elaborate.  When  the  He- 
brew  vocalization  was  introduced  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty  and  dispute.  According  to  a  state- 
ment on  a  8cn)ll  of  the  law.  which  may  have  been  in 
Susa  from  the  8th  centurv,  Moses  the  Punctuator  was 
tlie  tinit  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  fur  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  consonants, 
a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  son  Judah 
the  Corrector,  or  Reviser.  These  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  full  system  of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion  of 
which  has  bv  tradition  been  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Karaite  Acha,  or  Achai  of  Irak,  living  about  550, 
and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and  accents,  dagesh 
and  rapkeh,  Keri  and  Kethib.  It  was,  from  its  local 
origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  system  H^P^ 
■^baan,  ^-J^rX  Tspa),  or  the  Eastern  system.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  system  consists  in  having  signs  of  a 
different  shape  to  represent  the  vowels:  thus,  teme/f  is 

;  pathach,  . ;  ttfgol,  ;  ckirek,  or  ,  and  if  a  *^  follows, 
merely  a  dot  above  it;  cholern^  •,  kibbuts,  ;  skeva  is., 
and  is  employed  at  the  end  of  words  also,  even  above 
n  qviescens;  only  tserf,  ahurfk^  and  dagesh  are  like 
those  in  use  at  present  in  our  Hebrew  texts.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  system  is  that  the  vowels  are  almost 
uniformly  placed  above  the  letters.  It  is  therefore  desig- 
nated the  svperlmeary system  {Th'9xh  np13<a).  Thus, 
e.  g.,  Isa.  xlix,  18  is,  according  to  the  old  Babylonian 

vocalization, represented:  oif  ^K'n-T  *j^3^5  Z'Oh  ^K© 

^V  ."ixfl  !?S2p3.  This  system  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
Prophetarum.  Posteriorum  Codex  BabyUmicus  Pelropoli- 
tanus  (ed.  Strack,  Petropoli,  1876),  p.  450  sq. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  endeavors,  the 
scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of  Tiberias,  worked  in 
the  same  direction;  and  here  rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple 
of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and  his  son  Moses  fixed  another 
s^'stem  of  vocalization  (about  570)  distinguished  as  that 
of  Tiberias  CJ-JSa  lipD)  and  the  Palestinian  or  West- 
em  system  (bst'^ttJ*^  5"^H  *^^P3)'  It  is  far  more  com- 
plete and  extensive,  and  exhibits  more  sharply  the 
niceties  of  the  traditional  pronunciation  and  intonation 
of  the  text  than  the  Babylonian  system,  with  which  it 
competed,  and  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Jews. 
Even  the  Karaites,  who,  with  their  characteristic  te- 
nacity and  their  antagonism  to  the  Rabbanites,  clung 
for  some  time  to  the  older  signs,  because  they  had  used 
them  before  their  secession  from  the  Talmudical  sects, 
were  at  last,  in  957,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favor 
of  those  adopted  in  Palestine. 

II.  Controversies  on  the  Subject,  —  Thus  much  fi>r 
the  origin  of  the  vowel-points,  which  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  were  the  cause  of  the  fiercest  con- 
troversy that  agitated  the  republic  of  leanting.  Some 
centuries  before,  the  dispute  alwut  the  antiquity  and 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  commenced,  and  their  au- 
thority was  questioned.  As  early  as  the  9th  century. 
Natronai  11  ben-Hilai  (q.  v.),  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  put  the  points  to  the  synagogal 


scrolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  distinctly  declared  that*' since 
the  law,  as  given  to  Moses  on  Sinai,  had  no  points,  and 
the  points  are  nut  Sinaitic  (i.  e.  sacred),  having  been 
invented  by  the  sages,  and  put  down  as  signs  for  the 
reader;  and,  moreover,  since  it  is  prohibited  to  as  to 
make  any  additions,  on  our  own  cogitations,  lest  we 
transgress  the  command  '  Ye  shall  not  add,'  etc.  (Deut. 
iv,  2) ;  hence  we  must  not  put  the  points  to  the  scrolls  of 
the  law.**  The  passage  in  the  original,  as  fowid  in  the 
Vitry  Machsor  (q.  v.),  and  quoted  by  Luzzatto  in  Ktrem 
Cheated,  iii,  200,  runs  thus:    "I'lD^t    DX    CrbfetCCl 

'^3'^oa  ntDttb  -,n3U5  nmn  "^bo,  nnin  "^cd  T.p:b 
■•3  •'3^03  mpa  ira  »bi  mpa  ia  ■i:?«o  xb 
q-^oinb  13b  hioxi  'j^-'ob  ima'^'^s  o-^rrnn 
D'^ip'«3  "px  -[3'^Db  q'^onn  bsa  ii2?3  •,»  n:rri^ 

1.  Down  to  and  through  the  Middle  Ages. — Among 
the  Jews,  it  was  generally  maintained  that  the  vowei- 
points  were  either  given  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  or  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Sinai,  or  were  fixed  by  Ezra 
and  the  Great  Synagogue.  This  view  was  deemed  all 
the  more  orthodox  since  the  famous  Zohar  (q.  v.),  the 
sacred  code  of  the  Cabalists,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  communicated  through  R.  Simon 
l)en-Jochai  (q.  v.),  declared  that  *'  the  letters  are  the 
body,  and  the  vowel-points  the  soul :  they  move  with 
the  motion  and  stand  still  with  the  resting  of  the  vow- 
el-points, just  as  an  army  moves  after  its  sovereign" 

(■^Tip3i  •jiinx  irr^-'-.naK  *pbT»  ■;'inb'»T  wmsi 
■jin^sbo  nna  •pb'^'^na  irr^^-^nax  iy3!P2nri,  Zo- 

har,  i,  15  b) :  that  ^  the  vowel-points  proceeded  from 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, and  that  far  be  the  thought  to  say  that  the  scribes 
made  the  points,  since  even  if  all  the  prophets  had  been 
as  great  as  Moses,  who  received  the  law  direct  from 
Sinai,  thev  could  not  have  had  the  authoritv  to  alter 
the  smallest  point  in  a  single  letter,  though  it  be  the 
most  insignificant  in  the  whole  Bible**  (tiUdL  on  die 
Song  of  Solomon  [ed.  Amst.  1701],  i,  57  b).  B.  Levi 
ben-.Joseph,  author  of  the  book  Semadar,  quotes,  in  favor 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  the  passage  In  Deut. 
xxvii,  8, "  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  law  vety  plainlyJ"  Similar  is  the  view 
expressed  in  the  book  florayoih  ffo'tore  (n^'^'Tin 
it'nipn),  said  to  belong  to  the  lUh  century.  R.  Moees 
the  Punctuator  speaks  of  a  period  of  forgetting,  which 
closes  with  Ezra,  who  revealed  the  vowel-points  again. 
Different  entirely  is  the  view  of  Aben-Ezra,  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  and  D.  Kimchi.  With  the  appearance  of  Ellas  Le- 
vita*s  (q.  V.)  Masoreih  ha-Masoreth,  the  controversy  took 
a  new  phase.  He  denied  the  divine  origin  and  antiquity 
of  the  vowel-points.  According  to  Levita,  the  vowel- 
points  and  accents  did  not  exist  cither  before  Ezra  or  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  or  after  Ezra  until  the  close  of  the 
Talmud.  They  originated  with  the  sages  at  Tilierias. 
To  make  good  his  assertion,  he  examines  the  Rabbini- 
cal evidences  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belong  to  a  later 
period,  and  are  consequently  of  no  avail.  If  be  could 
be  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  earlier  rabbins,  he 
would  succumb.  In  favor  of  his  opinion,  he  quotes 
Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  Judah  ha-Levi's  Kusm-u  He 
especially  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  law 
which  Moses  put  before  the  children  of  Israel  was  a 
plain  codex,  without  points  and  without  accents,  and 
even  without  the  division  of  verses,  as  is  to  be  seen  to 
the  present  day.  He  reminds  us  that  almost  all  the 
names  both  of  the  vowel-points  and  the  accents  are  not 
Hebrew,  but  Aramaean  and  Babylonian — as,  e.  g.,  tsere, 
segol,  cholemy  melaphum,  mappik,  dageshy  etc — and  finds 
it  ver>'  strange  that  the  points  and  accents,  if  they  were 
actually  given  by  Moses,  could  have  been  forgotten. 
Levita's  book  excited  a  great  stir  among  his  co-relig- 
ionists; and  to  meet  it  with  arguments,  Azariab  de*  Bot«i 
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(q.  T.),  in  1574-75,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Levita's  work,  undertook  a  refutation  of  the 
same.  In  his  work  Meor  Enaim,  he  quotes  the  Tal- 
mud, Nedariniy  37  b;  the  books  Bakir  and  Zohar;  Je- 
rome, Epi»t»  126,  ad  Eoagr.  etc 

Without  entering  too  minutely  upon  the  qaestion,  we 
may  wind  it  up  by  saying  that  the  s3magogtte  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  up  to  the  16th  century,  was  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  vowel- 
points.  The  more  important,  however,  was  the  voice 
of  Levita,  proving  the  very  reverse.  Among  Chris- 
tians, even  some  centuries  before  Levita,  the  vowel- 
points  were  regarded  as  later  inventions.  Prominent 
aaM>ng  them  was  the  Dominican  Raymond  Martini 
(q.  v.)f  who,  in  his  Pugio  Fidei  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1687),  on 
Uos.  ix,  12,  remarks,  **Oeteram  sciendum,  quod  uec 
Moyses  punctavit  legem,  iinde  Judei  non  habent  eam 
cum  punciis,  i.  e.  cum  yocalibus  scriptam  in  rotulis 
Buis;  nee  aliquis  ex  prophetis  punctavit  librum  suum; 
sed  duo  Judsi,  quorum  unus  dictus  est  NepktaH,  alter 
vero  Ben-Acher,  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  punctasse 
l^untur;  quae  quidam  puncta  cum  quibusdam  virgulis 
sunt  loco  vocalium  apud  eos:  cum  que  venissent  ad 
locum  istum,  et  secundum  orthographiam  debuissent 
punctare  *^"t1lS2  incamatione  meOy  punctaverunt  ^*11D!1 
in  recettu  meOy  ut  opus  incamationis  removerent  a  Deo." 
Martiors  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
(q.  v.),  who,  after  quoting  with  approval  Raymond  Mar- 
tini on  Uos.  ix,  12,  remarks,  ^  Puncta  non  sunt  de  sub- 
stantia littere,  nee  a  principio  scripturere  fuerunt,  nnde 
et  rotuli  qui  in  s3magogis  eorum  legentur  sunt  sine 
punctis,  sed  permagnum  tempus  postea  inventa  sunt 
hujus  inodi  puncta  ad  facilius  legenduro."  Lyra's  opin- 
ion was  regarded  as  paramount  by  all  succeeding  Cath- 
olic writers. 

To  invest  it  with  an  air  of  originality,  Jacob  Perez 
de  Valencia  (died  1491)  gives  the  fullowing  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  vowel  -  points,  which  we  quote,  not 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  on  account  of  its  amusing 
nature:  ** After  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  the  rabbins  perceived  that  great  multitudes  of 
GentUes  embraced  Christianity  with  the  greatest  de- 
votion aU  over  the  globe;  that  the  Church  prospered 
very  favorably;  and  that  also  of  the  Jews  an  immense 
number  became  convinced  of  the  truth  by  experience 
and  miracles,  whereby  their  gains  and  revenues  were 
lessened.  Roused  by  this  wickedness,  they  assembled 
in  great  multitudes  at  the  Babylon  of  Egypt  which  is 
called  Cairo,  where  they,  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possi- 
ble, falsified  and  corrupted  the  Scriptures,  and  concocted 
about  five  or  seven  points  to  serve  as  vowels,  these 
points  having  been  invented  by  Ravina  and  Ravashe, 
iwo  of  their  doctors.  The  same  rabbins  also  concocted 
the  Talmud**  (^Prolog,  in  PsalmoSy  tract  vi).  Hence  he 
maintains  '*  that  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  Jews  now  interpret  and  punctuate 
them"  {ibid,  tract,  ii,  foL  23, "  Ideo  nulla  fides  adhibenda 
est  Scripture  Sacra  sicut  hodie  habent  [JudmiJ  sic  in- 
terpretatam  et  punctuatam"). 

i.  During  and  Since  the  keformoHon, — Passing  over 
the  names  of  other  Catholic  divines  who  also  assumed 
a  late  origin  of  the  vowelrpoints,  we  find  that  almost 
the  entire  period  of  the  Reformation  sided  with  Levita. 
Lather  (who  called  the  vowels  a  modern  invention — 
neues  MenMchenfUndlein),  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Mercier,  Pel- 
lican,  Leo  Judah,  Piscator,  John  Scaliger,  Drusios,  etc., 
boldly  declaimed  against  the  antiquity,  divine  origin, 
and  authority  of  the  points.  The  conviction  of  the 
Protestant  leaders  ^  undoubtedly  was  that  by  liberating 
themselves  from  the  traditional  vowel -points  of  the 
synagogue,  after  having  discarded  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  could  more  easily  and  independ- 
ently prosecute  their  Biblical  studies,  without  any  tram- 
mels whatsoever" — thus  making  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
•kwe,  without  gloss  and  without  tradition,  the  nUe  of 
Caitb  and  practice.    Embittered  at  the  cry  of  the  newly 


risen  Protestant  leaders  that  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible,  is  the.tiorma  norauau,  Rome  soon  changed  her 
tactics,  and  Levita's  argument  as  to  the  late  origin  of 
the  vowel-points  was  perused  by  her  in  order  to  confute 
the  claims  of  her  opponents.  From  Levita's  argument 
she  deduced  the  following:  1.  That  the  Bible  could  only 
be  read  in  ancient  days  by  the  few  authorized  spiritual 
teachers;  and,  2.  That  the  Scriptures,  without  these 
points,  cannot  possibly  be  understood  apart  from  the 
traditional  interpretation  transmitted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  opinion  soon  found  its  way  into  England, 
and  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harding  (q.  v.),  the 
celebrated  antagonist  of  bishop  Jewel.  His  argument 
was  as  follows :  "  Among  the  people  of  Israel,  the  seven- 
ty elders  only  could  read  and  understand  the  mysteries 
of  the  holy  books  that  we  call  the  Bible ;  for,  whereas 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  have  no  vocals,  the}* 
only  had  the  skill  to  read  the  Scripture  by  the  conso- 
nants, and  thereby  the  vulgar  people  were  kept  from 
reading  of  it  by  special  providence  of  God,  as  it  is 
thought  that  precious  stones  should  not  be  cast  before 
swine;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  be  not  called  thereto  as 
being,  for  their  unreverend  curiosity  and  impure  life, 
unworthy"  (oomp.  the  Works  of  Juhn  Jewel,  bbbop  of 
Salisbury  [ed.  Parker  Society],  ii,  678). 

Similar  was  the  language  used  on  the  Continent  by 
the  Romanists  against  the  Protestants,  who  appealed  to 
the  Scriptures  in  matters  affecting  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice. Jean  Morinus  (q.  v.)  solemnly  declares,  in  his 
learned  Exerdtafiones  BibUca  de  Htbnei  Grascique  7>a> 
tu»  Sinceritaiej  that  "  the  reason  why  God  ordained  the 
Scriptures  to  be  written  in  this  ambiguous  maimer  (i.  e. 
without  points)  is  because  it  was  bis  will  that  every 
man  should  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
and  not  interprot  the  Bible  in  his  own  way.  For,  see- 
ing that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  so  difficult,  and  so 
liable  to  various  ambiguities,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that 
every  one  should  rashly  and  irreverently  take  upon 
himself  to  explain  it,  nor  to  suffer  the  common  peo- 
ple to  expound  it  at  their  picture ;  but  that  in  those 
things,  as  in  other  matters  respecting  religion,  it  is  his 
will  that  the  people  should  depend  upon  the  priests" 
{Exercitai,  [Paris,  1633],  IV,  ii,  8,  198,  etc.).  To  this 
argument  R.  Simon,  in  his  Hiatoire  Critique  (Rotter^ 
dam,  1685),  p.  4^,  replied  in  the  following  manner: 
**  On  pourra  dire  aussi,  par  la  mdme  raison,  que  Dieu 
a  voulu  so&mettre  les  Mahometans  k  leurs  docteurs 
pour  Tinterpretation  de  T Alcoran,  parce  qu'il  est  ecrit, 
aussi-bien  que  le  texte  H^breu  de  la  Bible,  dans  une 
langue  qui  n'est  pas  moins  inconstante  d'elle-mSme 
que  la  langue  Uebnique.  Mais  sans  qu'il  soit  besoin 
d'avoir  recoors  au  conseil  secret  de  Dieu,  il  est  certain 
que  la  langue  HebraTque  a  cela  de  commun  avec  les 
Ungues  Arabe,  Chaldalque  et  Syriaque,  qu'elles  sont  de 
leur  nature  fort  imparfaites,  n'ayant  pas  assess  de  vo^ 
yelles,  pour  rendre  la  lecture  des  mots  qui  les  composeok  * 
constante  et  tont-&-fait  arr&t^." 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Catholic  controversialists 
caused  great  alarm  among  the  defenders  of  Protestant- 
ism, who  now  commenced  beating  a  retreat.  They  de- 
clared that  the  points  were  put  to  the  text  by  the  proph- 
ets themselves,  and  that  to  say  otherwise  was  heathenish 
and  popish.  Thus  the  charge  of  Gregory  Martin  (q.  v.), 
in  his  work  entitled  A  Discovery  of  the  Manifold  Cor^ 
rvptions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Heretics  of  our 
Days,  that  Protestants,  in  their  versions,  follow  the  He- 
brew vowels,  which  were  of  recent  origin,  was  rebut- 
ted by  Fulke,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Sincere  and  True 
Translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English 
Tongnej  against  the  Manifold  CamU^  Fripolous  Quarrels^ 
and  Impudent  Slanders  of  Gregory  Martin^  one  of  the 
Headers  of  Popish  Divinity  in  the  Traitorous  Seminary 
ofRheims  (Lond.  1583;  Parker  Society  ed.  Oimbridge, 
1843),  p.  578,  with  the  declaration  that ''  seeing  our  Sav- 
iour hath  promised  that  never  a  particle  of  the  law  shall 
perish,  we  may  understand  the  same  also  of  the  proph* 
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ets,  who  have  not  received  the  vowels  of  the  kter  Jews, 
but  even  of  the  prophets  themselves,  howsoever  that 
heathenish  opinion  pleaseth  you  and  other  papists." 

Hitherto,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  abusing  each  other.  None  of  them  thought 
of  examining  Levita's  arguments,  or  of  corroborating 
or  refuting  his  statements.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that 
was  the  question  on  both  sides,  and,  besides,  neither  of 
the  two  parties  had  sufficient  Talmudical  learning  and 
critical  tact.  The  first  attempt  to  meet  Levita's  book 
was  made,  as  has  already  been  stated  above,  by  the 
learned  Azariah  de'  Rossi,  in  1574-75,  in  ch.  lix,  pt.  iii, 
of  his  work  The  Light  of  the  Kyes  (Afeor  Entiim  [Man- 
tua, 1574-75;  Vienna,  1829]),  wherein  he  tried  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-poiuts  from  the  Zohar  and 
the  Talmud. 

*  With  weapons  like  these,  the  Ph>testants  now  opened 
a  new  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  Buxtorf,  the 
father  (died  16*29),  with  a  display  of  Rabbinical  bayo- 
nets. The  antiquity  and  divinity  of  the  vowel-points, 
which  were  formerly  abandoned,  were  now  defendeil; 
and  in  his  Tiberias  tive  ComvieHtarius  Manorethicus 
(Basle,  1620)  Buxtorf  made  use  of  De*  Rossi^s  argu- 
ments. Feeble  as  these  arguments  were,  they  never- 
theless found  many  supporters,  who  ranged  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  Buxtorf,  who,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  carry  everythuig  before  him  in  his  first 
battle  against  Levita.  The  Buxtorf-de^-Roasi  alliance 
produced  a  counter-alliance,  headed  by  Louis  Cappel 
(q.  v.).  Before  Cappel  published  his  treatise,  he  sent 
it  in  manuscript  to  Buxtorf  for  examination,  who  re- 
turned it  with  the  request  that  it  might  not  be  printed. 
He  then  sent  it  to  Krpentus,  who  was  so  convinced  by 
its  arguments  and  learning  that,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  author,  he  printed  it  at  Lcyden,  under  the  title 
The  Mystery  of  the  Points  Unveiled  (^A  rcanum  Ptmctatio' 
nisRevelatum  [Leyd.  1624;  afterwards  reprinted  by  his 
son,  Amsterd.  1689,  foL]). 

A  time  of  anxious  suspense  followed  the  publication 
of  this  anonymous  work,  during  which  time  father  Mo- 
rinus  published  his  Biblical  ExerciiationSf  as  already  in- 
dicat«d  above.  Morinus,  as  well  as  Cappel,  denied  the 
antiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  but  each  had  a  different 
aim  in  view;  for  while  Cappel  contended  against  the 
authority  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  Morinus  contended  in 
behalf  of  Romish  tradition,  placing  the  same  above 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  compared ''  to  a  mere  nose  of 
wax,  to  be  turned  any  way,"  to  prove  thereby  the  ne- 
cessity of  one  infallible  interpretation.  Albert  Pighius, 
a  mathematician  and  controversialist  (born  in  1490,  and 
died  in  1542),  in  his  Uierarch.  Eccles,  Assertio  (ed. 
1538),  iii,  3, 80,  makes  a  similar  AtAtement :  "  Sunt  enim 
illte  (Scripturse),  ut  non  minus  vere  quam  festive  dixit 
quidam,  velut  nasus  cereus,  qui  se  horsum,  illorsum,  et 
in  quam  volueris  partem,  trahi,  retrahi,  fingique  facile 
permittit."  When  Morinus's  work  was  published.  Cap- 
pel  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  this  association,  and, 
having  been  made  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  the  A  rcanum  by  Cocceius  (in  his  De  duobus  Talmu- 
dis  Titulis  Sanhedrim  et  Maccoth)^  Cappel  now  open- 
ly declared  himself  as  the  author  in  the  preface  to 
the  A  nimadversio  ad  Novam  Davidis  Lyram  (ed.  Go- 
marus).  The  success  which  had  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  A  rcanum  was.  indeed,  very  great.  Its  im- 
mense erudition,  conclusive  reasoning,  and  overpower- 
ing arguments  soon  convinced  the  most  sceptical  schol- 
ars of  the  late  origin  of  the  vowel* points.  The  follow- 
ers of  Buxtorf  were  for  a  considerable  time  doomed  to 
almost  fatal  inaction,  till  at  last,  after  a  silence  of  four- 
and-twenty  years,  Buxtorf,  the  son,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  published,  in  1648,  a  reply  to  Cappel,  entitled 
Tractattu  de  Puttctonim  VocaUum  et  A  ccentvum  in  Li' 
bris  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicis  Origine,  A  ntiquitate  et 
Authoritate,  Oppositus  Arcano  Punctationia  RevelcUo 
Ludovici  Capellu  Cappel  answered  in  a  rejoinder  en- 
titled VindicioB  Arcani  Punctationis  (published  by  his 
son  in  1689). 


The  consequence  of  this  controversy  was,  that  Pkot- 
estant  Christendom  everywhere  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  vowelUsts  and  anti-vowellists.  Sooo  the 
controversy  was  transplanted  to  England,  where  Levita 
and  Cappel  were  represented  by  Walton,  while  l>e'  Koaai 
and  Buxtorf  were  represented'  by  Lightfuot  and  Owen. 
Walton, in  bis  prolegomena  to  the  Loudon  Polyglot  (/Vt»- 
legom,  iii,  88-56),  speaks  at  great  length  concerning  the 
controversy,  and  concludes  that  the  coniroverey  **  is  only 
about  the  present  points,  in  regard  to  their  fomas,  not  of 
their  force  and  signification."  Different  entirely  was  the 
position  of  Ligbtfoot.  This  learned  Hebraist  thought 
that  his  dicta  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  silence  his 
opponents,  and  in  his  Centuria  CAoro^ropAica,  c.81,he 
comes  to  the  conclusion :  <*  Opus  Spiritus  Sancti  6a|iit 
punctatio  Bibliorum,  non  opus  hominum  perditorum, 
excoecatorum,  amentium."  This  dogmatic  and  abnnve 
assertion  of  Lightfoot  stimulated  Dr.  Owen  to  issue  his 
attack  on  Walton's  Polyglot  and  the  auti-vowellistA,  and 
his  defen(»  of  the  vowel  points,  with  the  exception  of 
the  endorsement  and  elaboration  of  IJgbtfoot's  diatribe, 
is  simply  made  up  of  De'-liossi-Buxtoif  alignments 
greatly  diluted  (comp.  his  Integrity  and  Purify  of  the 
Hebrew  awl  Greek  Text  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.  [Lond. 
1659] ;  iv,  417  sq.  of  his  collected  works  [Lond.  1823J ). 
Within  twelve  months  Walton  published  a  reply,  the 
Considerator  Considered  (Lond.  16.59;  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Todd's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  ^'rit' 
ings  of  Bishop  Walton  [Lond.  1821]),  which  contains  ad- 
ditional and  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
this  controversy. 

Although  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points  still  foand 
advocates  in  Joseph  Cooper  {Domus  MosaioB  Claris^ 
swe  Legis  Septimentuntf  etc.  [Lond.  1673],  Samuel  Clarke 
(^An  ExercUation  concerning  the  Origvutl  of  the  Chap- 
ters and  Verses  in  the  Bible,  etc.  [ibid.  1698]),  White- 
field  (^  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  VoweUpoints  [lAv^ 
erpool,  1748]),  and  Dr.  Gill  {A  Dissertation  concerning 
the  A  ntiquity  of  the  Hebrew  fAtnguage,  fMlers,  Vowcei- 
points,  and  Accents  [Lond.  1767]),  who  published  learn- 
ed dissertations  in  defence  of  Dr.  Owen  and  against  Wal- 
ton, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Walton's  works  de- 
cided the  battle  in  England  in  favor  of  the  anti-vowcUiet«. 

On  the  Continent,  Wasmuth,witb  his  V^indicue  Hebr. 
Script.  (Rostock,  1664),  and  others  entered  the  lists  in 
support  of  Buxtorf,  whose  adherents  in  Switxerland 
exalted  his  views  to  a  confessional  article  of  belief  in 
the  Formula  Consensus,  art.  iv,  can.  ii,  so  that  a  law 
was  enacted  in  1678  that  no  person  should  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  their  churches  unless  he  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  believed  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  in  the  divinity  of  the  vowel-points 
and  accents  (*'codicem  Hebr.VeuTesL  tum  quoad  con- 
sonas  tum  quoad  vocalia  sive  puncta  ipsa  idve  puncto- 
rum  saltem  potestatem  Qiomfiwrrov  esse"). 

An  intermediate  course,  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  had  been  a  simpler  system  of  vowel- 
marks,  either  by  three  original  vowels  or  by  diacritic 
points,  was  opened  up  by  Rivetus  {Jsagoge  seu  Intrv- 
ductio  Gemralis,  VeU  et  Novi  Test,  [Leyd.  1627],  viii, 
15,  104),  Hottinger,  and  others,  and  was  pursued  esp«> 
cially  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (  Von  dem  A  Iter  der  hebr.  VocaU, 
in  Orient.  BibL,  ix,  82  sq.,  88  sq.),  Trendelenburg  (^in 
Eichhom's  Bepertor.  xviii,  78  sq.),  Eichhonn,  Jahn,  Ber- 
thold,  and  others  (comp.  Diestel,  Gesch^  des  aben  Test, 
in  der  christL  Kirche  [Jena>  1869],  p.  253, 334  sq.,  401, 
451, 566,  570,  595  sq.). 

The  contruvepsy,  which  so  vehemently  raged  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  may  now  be  regarde<l  as  ended. 
Modem  research  and  criticism  have  confirmed  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Levita  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  vowel-signs^  It  is  now  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, from  the  discovery  of  ancient  MSS.,  that  there 
were  two  systems  of  vocalization  contrived  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  earlier  or  first  system  developeil  by 
Acha,  or  Achai,  of  Irak  (Babylon),  cir.  A.D.  550;  the 
later  or  second  system  by  Mocha  <^  Tiberias,  about  57(K 
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See  Ginsburg,  Lemta*s  Afauoreth  ha-M'assorethihand. 
1867),  p.  44  sq. ;  Pick,  The  Vowd-poinis  Controversy,  in 
the  Prttbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  Jan. 
1877 ;  Schnedermann,  Die  Controverte  dee  Ludovicus 
Cappelius  mU  den  Buxf or/en  uber  das  Alter  der  htbr, 
PtiMctation  (Leipa.  1879)  -/Kautzach,  Johumes  Buxtorf 
der  AeUere  (Basle,  1879).     (R  P.) 

Vo'wler,  Jambs,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1750.  In  1754  be  became  curate  of 
St.  Agnes*,  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  in 
July,  1758.    See  Christian  Observer,  March,  1877,  p.  282. 

Vo'wles,  James,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
WAS  a  native  of  Bath.  lie  was  piously  traine<l,  con- 
verted in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  received  into  the  min- 
istry and  sent  to  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  1829 ;  was 
stationed  at  Port  Antonio,  attacked  by  fever  on  Aug. 
10,  1830,  and  dietl  on  the  16th,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
yeM*  of  his  age.  His  talents  were  respectable,  and  his 
amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  alL  See  English 
Wesleyan  Minutes,  1881. 

Vredenbergh,  John  Schurkman,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick,  N.  J.,  March  20,  1776,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
merchant.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in  1794, 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1798  or  1800  (?),  and  became  pastor 
i*f  bis  only  charge,  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of 
Karitan  or  Somerviile,  N.  J.,  June,  1800.  Here  he  min- 
istered until  Oct.  4, 1821,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  his  reward  in  heaven.  The  Church  had  been  di- 
vided before  his  settlement,  but  under  his  ministry  it 
was  united,  and  grew  with  steady  increase  in  strength 
and  numbers  until  his  death.  Then  came  the  great 
harvest.  He  had  been  engaged  for  three  successive 
days  in  pastoral  vis^itation  with  an  elder,  and  was  so 
cheered  by  its  results  that,  despite  fatigue,  he  insisted 
<m  finishing  his  round  on  the  third  day.  He  bade  fare- 
well to  a  lady  of  his  congregation  and  her  husband  who 
were  just  about  going  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen. 
They  sang  together  the  h3rmD  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,'*  and  then  he  olTered  a  prayer  so  sweet  and  melt- 
ing that  it  seemed  to  carry  them  up  to  the  gate  of  heav- 
en. That  midnight  the  bridegroom's  cry  was  heard, 
and  he  went  out  to  meet  him.  He  died  of  epilepsy, 
leaving  bis  widow  with  her  eleven  children.  Her  great- 
est anxiety  was  *'  How  shall  I  train  them  fur  heaven?" 
Mrs.  Vredenbergh  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Her.  James  Caldwell,  D.D.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  he- 
roic martyr  of  the  Revolution, "  and  was  a  babe  in  her 
mother's  arms  when  Tory  hands  took  that  mother's 
life."  NoUy  did  this  rare  woman  fulfil  her  trust  as  a 
minuter's  wife,  and  as  the  mother  of  her  fatherless  chil- 
dren. Her  husband's  funeral  drew  crowds  of  weeping 
friends  to  the  impressive  scene.  Immediately  a  won- 
derful revival  of  religion  began,  which  lasted  two  years, 
and  added  to  the  Church  fellowship  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  souls.  It  reached  all  cUsaes  of  the  oommu- 
nity,  ami  its  subjects,  as  a  body,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, led  consistent  Christian  lives. 

Mr.  Vredenbergh  was  an  impressive,  earnest,  instruc- 
tive preacher,  a  faithful,  skilful,  successful,  and  beloved 
pastor.  His  amiable  qualities  endeare<l  him  to  all  that 
knew  him.  His  attainments  were  respectable.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  young  people,  a  Judicious  counsel- 
lor, and  attracted  a  confidence  which  he  alwa3r8  justi- 
fied. He  knew  men  and  he  knew  God  and  the  Bible 
as  few  men  do.  His  spirituality  was  his  crowning  ex- 
cellence and  the  secret  of  his  success.  See  Sprague, 
A  nmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voU  ix ;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Re/,  Church,  s.  v.;  Walsh,  The  Martyred  Mis- 
sionaries, ix,  167, 201.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Vredenbnrgh,  Hrckaliah,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
May  10, 1790.  He  united  with  the  Missouri  Conference 
in  1820,  and  served  appointments  in  this  conference  at 


Okaw,  Wabash,  Honey  Creek,  and  Vermilion.  In  1824 
the  Illinois  Conference  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Vreden- 
burgh,  being  within  its  limits,  became  a  member,  and 
served  it  at  Vermilion,  Crawfordsville,  and  Logansport 
Mission.  In  1832  the  Indiana  Conference  was  formed, 
and  Mr.  Vredenburgh,  being  located  within  its  limits,  be- 
came one  of  its  members,  and  served  it  until  his  death, 
Jan.  23, 1869.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1869, 
p.  183. 

Vxihaspati  (or  Brihaspati,  from  brih,  "  hymn" 
or  "prayer,"  and  pati,  "protector"  or  "lord"),  in  Vedio 
mythology,  is  the  guardian  of  the  hymns  or  prayers  of 
the  pious  addressed  U)  the  gods.  He  is  "  the  first-bom 
in  highest  heaven  of  supreme  light,"  because  the  pray- 
ers reach  him  first;  he  is  "seven-faced,"  because  his 
faces  are  the  seven  Vedic  metres;  and  "represents  all 
gods,"  when  the  sacrifice  is  performed.  He  is  tbere-^ 
fore  sometimes  identified  with  Agni.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  priest  of  the  gods,  who  himself  celebrates  wor- 
ship and  imparts  instruction.  In  the  epic  and  Puranic 
mythology  he  is  represented  as  preceptor  of  the  gods 
and  Rishis.  He  also  appears  as  regent  of  the  planet 
Jupiter;  and  in  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of 
the  planets  described  in  the  Puranas.  a  special  worship 
is  paid  him  in  this  capacity.  See  Chambers's  Kncyclo- 
padia,  s.  v. 

Vrimoet,  Emo  Lucius,  a  Dutch  philologist,  was 
bom  in  1699  at  Emden.  In  1722  he  was  admitted  to 
the  ministr}',  and  served  successively  in  Loenen  and 
Harlingen. '  In  1730  he  was  called  toFraneker  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages,  to  which  he  joined,  in  1781, 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  antiquities.  He  was  also  rector 
of  that  school,  and  died  there  June  15, 1760.  He  pub- 
lished, Dissertatio  de  Terra  FUUs  (f^nxn  ■•05)  apud 
Ilebraos  (Utrecht,  1719)  :—Diss,de  Schiloh  (ibid.  1722) : 
— Oratio  Inauguralis  de  Variis  Gen/ilium  Jpsorumque 
Christianorum  Quorundam  Erroribus,  etc  ( Franeker, 
1731)  :—Antiquitatum  Jsraeliticarum  Theses  Controrer- 
»a  (ibid.  1732^9,  2  vols.)  i^I)iss,de  Sitibus  in  Jureju- 
rando  a  Veteribus  JJebrais  Maxime  et  Greeds  ObsefTutis 
(Utrecht,  1735):  — Diss,  de  Aukeo  Adyti  Tabemaculi 
lAviiid,  ejusque  Ratinne  Litterali  ac  Mysterio  (Fran- 
eker, 17 Ab):~-Diss.  Selecta  Veteris  Testamenti  pracipue 
ex  Decalogo  (ibid.  1753)  :—A  d  Dicta  Classica  Theolugvr 
Dogmaticas  V,  T,  Selecta,  etc  (ibid.  1743^7, 8  vols.).  See 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  487  sq.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit- 
eratur,  i,  80 ;  Uoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Vrooman,  Barknt,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
24,  1725.  He  studie<l  with  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord 
and  Theodorus  J.  Frelinghuysen,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht  from  1750  to  1752;  was  licensed 
by  the  Classis  of  Utrecht,  June  7, 1752,  and  ordained  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  July  3  of  the  same  year;  and 
became  pastor  at  New  Paltz,  Shawangunk,  and  Mont- 
gomery, N.  Ym  from  1753  to  1754;  and  at  Schenectady 
from  1754  to  1784.  He  died  Nov.  15, 1784.  During  his 
long  and  laborious  pastorate  at  Schenectady  he  received 
more  than  400  members  into  the  Church,  marrietl  35H 
couples,  and  performed  3451  baptisms.  He  was  elo<]uent 
as  a  preacher  and  beloved  as  a  pastor.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Vaes,  Arnold,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Op- 
penois,  near  Saint-Omer,  in  1642.  He  first  received  in- 
stmctton  from  a  Jewish  painter  of  Saint*Omer,  who  rec- 
ommended him  to  visit  Paris,  whither  he  went,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  Fr^re  Luc,  remaining  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  studied  the  grand 
works  of  art,  and  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  acad- 
emy. The  prince  Pamilfi  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  secured  for  him  many  commissions ;  but  his 
success  awakened  envy  among  his  rivals,  and  various 
plots  were  formed  against  his  life.  At  length,  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter,  he  killed  the  intending  assassin  in  self- 
defence  Shortlv  after  this  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Le  Brun  to  visit  Paris,  which  he  accepteil,  and 
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was  kindly  received  by  that  artist.  The  king  gave 
him  a  pension,  and  he  executed  many  good  works.  He 
removed  to  Lille  for  the  purpose  of  painting  a  picture 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  for  the  Church  of  the 
Hospital,  and  while  there  he  received  so  many  commis- 
sions that  he  decided  to  remain  there  permanently. 
He  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  city,  and  died  in  1724. 
Vuez  executed  many  pictures  for  the  churches  of  Lille, 
Cambray,  and  Douay,  among  the  best  of  which  are  The 
Resurrection :  — The  Martyrdom  of  St,  A  ndrew :  — The 
Judgment  of  Solomon: — Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions: — 
The  Discovery  of  the  Promised  Land : — and  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  riSy  s.  v. 

Vuitasse,  Charles,  a  French  divine,  was  bom 
Nov.  1 1, 1660,  at  Chauny,  near  Noyou.  After  studying 
'at  Paris,  and  entering  the  religious  ranks,  he  cultivated 
theology,  Church  histor}',  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  In  1688  he  was  admitted  to  the  Sorbonne, 
waii  made  doctor  in  1690,  and  soon  after  professor  of 
theology.  His  refusal  to  submit  tx>  the  bull  Unigenitus 
led  to  his  removal  in  1714,  and  he  died  April  10, 1716. 
His  theological  compilations  are  enumerated  in  the 
iiiog.  UtdverseUef  s.  v. 

Vulcan  (Gr.  "H^aurroo),  in  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  conse- 
quently the  brother  of  Mars,  to  whom,  therefore,  he 
bears  a  close  relation,  because  he  prepares  for  him  the 
weapons  of  warfare.  A  later  story  says  Juno  gave  birth 
to  Vulcan,  being  jealous  because  of  the  birth  of  Miner- 
va, without  the  assistance  of  man,  having  been  made 
fruitful  in  eating  a  certain  plant.  Vulcan  is  the  god 
of  lire,  and  especially  in  two  ways — first  as  a  subterra- 
n^ous  power  of  nature,  showing  himself  in  fire-ejecting 
v<»lcanoes,  and  second  as  an  indispensable  aid  for  the 
trades'and  arts  of  man.  The  god  was  bom  as  a  weak- 
ling, and  was  therefore  so  hated  by  his  mother  that  she 
planned  to  dispense  with  him,  whereupon  he  fell  down 
fn>m  Olympus.  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  goddesses  of 
the  sea,  caught  him  in  their  laps.  With  them  he  then 
remained  nine  years,  and  made  for  them  all  kinds  of 
costly  appareL  He  also  made  at  this  time  an  enchant- 
ed chair,  from  which  no  one  who  had  seated  himself  in 
it  could  rise  again  without  his  consent,  and  sent  it  to 
his  mother  as  a  present,  to  punish  her  for  her  dislike  of 
him.  When  she  was  accordingly  held  fast  by  the  chair, 
no  god  could  persuade  him  to  withdraw  the  enchant- 
ment save  Bacchus,  who  intoxicated  him.  Vulcan  then 
returned  from  his  hiding-place  and  was  obedient  to  his 
mother,  although  she  had  wished  to  kill  him  in  his 
childhooil.     When  Jupiter  at  one  time  quarrelled  with 

her,  he  actually  took  her 
part,  for  which  his  father 
took  him  bv  the  foot  and 
hurled  him  from  heaven. 
According  to  some,  in 
consequence  of  this  fall, 
according  to  others,  from 
birth,  he  was  lame  and 
limped.  By  Homer  he 
has  a  place  of  work  upon 
Olympus,  built  by  him- 
self, where  he  also  built 
dwellings  for  the  other 
gods.  Later  his  work- 
ing-places are  in  the  fire- 
ejecting  volcanoes  —  as, 
for  instance,  in  i£tna  or 
upon  Lemnos — and  his 
helpers  are  the  Cyclops 
(q.  V.)  Brontes,  Steropes, 
andPvracmon.  His  wife, 
according  to  the  Iliad,  is 
Charis  (Grace) ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Odyss(T/,\enu», 
Antique  Head  of  Vulcan.       who,however,wa8untnie 


to  him.  As  an  ingenious  god,  who,  similar  to  Minerva, 
teaches  men  the  delightful  and  conducive  arts,  he  was  aj>- 
sociated  with  her  in  religious  worship  by  the  Athenians, 
who  dedicated  feasts  to  both,  and  placed  their  statues 
side  by  side  in  their  temples.  According  to  Homer, 
Vulcan  had  no  offspring.  Others  affirm  that  he  bad 
children  by  different  mothers:  Cupid,  Erichthonius, 
Peripletes,  Pabemon,  Rhadamanthus,  Olenus,  Cactia,  Ce- 
culus,  Servius  Tullius,  the  nymph  Thalia,  Casmilua.  and 
the  three  Cabiri.  The  Romans  called  Vulcan  also  J/oA 
ciber,  that  is,  '*  the  melter.**  In  Eome  he  had  a  number 
of  temples,  among  them  one  by  the  Comitium,  the  mass- 
meeting  place,  whose  erection  was  sometimes  accredit- 
ed to  Romulus,  at  other  times  again  to  Titua  Tacias. 
His  festival,  the  Vulcanalia,  was  celebrated  Aug.  23, 
with  plays,  in  the  Flarainian  Circus,  where  also  a  temple 
of  the  god  was  erected,  and  at  this  feast  the  Ronnans 
began  to  work  by  light,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  prac- 
tice of  working  by  light,  a  gift  of  Vulcan.  See  Soaith, 
Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Vulgar  Tongue  is  the  ordinary'  common  langiiaire 
of  the  people  or  country.    The  phrase  *'  vulgar  um^ue"* 
occurs  in  two  or  three  of  the  rubrics  and  exhortations 
of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prttyrr;  e.  g.,  iu  the 
service  fur  baptism,  which  makes  it  obligatory  *'  t  hat 
baptism  be   ministered  in   the  vulgar  tongue,"^      The 
preface  to  the  Prayer-book,  however,  contains  a  reser- 
vation, that  ^'  it  is  not  meant  but  that  when  men  say 
morning  and  evening  prayer  privately,  they  may  say 
the  same  in  any  language  that  they  themstlces  du  undrr- 
stand,^^     The  expression  stood  formerly  in  the  Knglifh 
tongue,  and  was  changed  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  '*  suppose,  as  it  often  falls  out,  that  children 
of  strangers  who  never  intend  to  stay  in  England  shoukl 
be  brought  there  for  baptism,"  it  would  be  objectionable 
that  they  should  be  required  to  learn  the  principles  of 
religion  in  the  English  torque.     See  Vernacular. 

Vulgate  is  the  popular  and  convenient  designation 
of  the  common  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  usually  at- 
tributed to  Jemme.  (In  the  following  treatment  of  this 
important  version  we  chiefly  follow  Westcott's  elaborate 
article  in  Smithes  Did,  oftJte  Bible,)     See  Versions. 

I.  Or^n  and  History  of  the  Name,  —  1.  The  name 
"  Vulgate,"  which  is  equivalent  to  Vufgata  editio  (the 
current  text  of  Holy  Scripture),  has  nec^sarily  been 
used  differently  in  various  ages  of  the  Church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to 
the  Kowrf  Udoai^  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  constantly  by  Jerome  in  his  commenta- 
ries, and  his  language  explains  sufficiently  the  origin 
of  the  term:  "Hoc  juxta  LXX  interpretes  diximua, 
quorum  editio  tofo  orbe  vulgata  est'^  (Hieron.  Comm,  ta 
Jsa,  IxVj  20).  **  Multum  in  hoc  loco  LXX  editio  Hebrai- 
cumque  discordant.  Primum  ergo  de  VulgcUa  editionei 
tractabimus  et  postea  sequemur  ordinem  veritatis**  {Hid. 
XXX,  22).  In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the 
Greek  text :  "  Porro  in  editione  Vulgata  dupliciter  legi- 
mus;  quidam  enim  codices  habent  Cijikoi  iiaiv,  hoc  est 
mamfesti  sunt:  alii  dsiXdioi  tifftv,  hoc  est  metimlosi 
sive  miseri  sunC^  (jComm,  in  Osee,  mi,  IS ;  comp.  8-11, 
etc).  But  generally  he  regards  the  Old  Latin,  which 
was  rendered  from  the  Sept.,  as  substantially  identical 
with  it,  and  thus  introduces  Latin  quotations  under, 
the  name  of  the  Sept.  or  Vulgata  editio:  **Miror  quo-,' 
modo  vulgata  editio  . .  .  testimonium  alia  interpretatio- 
ne  subverterit:  Congregabor  et  glorijicabor  coram  Do- 
mino,  ,  ,  .  Illud  autem  quod  in  LXX  legitur :  Congre- 
gabor et  glorificabor  coram  Domino  .  .  ."  {Comm.  in 
Isa,  xlix,  5).  So  again :  *'  Philistlusos  . .  .  aliemgemas 
VulgaU  scribit  editio"  {ibid,  xiv,  29).  « PahwiiniA. 
quos  indifferenter  LXX  alienigenas  vocant"  {Comm,  m 
Kzek,  arm",  27).  In  this  way  the  transference  of  the 
name  from  the  current  Greek  text  to  the  current  Latin 
text  became  easy  and  natural;  but  there  does  not  a|>- 
pear  to  be  any  instance  in  the  age  of  Jerome  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tenn  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
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Test,  without  regard  to  its  derivation  from  the  Sept,  or 
to  that  of  the  New  Test. 

2.  Yet  more :  as  the  phraae  itoivii^  iieioatc  came  to 
signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the  same 
secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vulffata  editio. 
Thus  in  some  places  the  vulffata  ediiio  stands  in  con- 
trast with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Sept.  One 
passage  will  place  this  in  the  clearest  light:  **Brev- 
iter  admoneo  aliam  esse  editionem  quam  Origenes  et 
CiBsariensis  Eusebius,  omnesque  Graecias  translatores 
KoivriVt  id  est,  conuttunem  appellant,  atqne  vulgatamj  et 
a  pleriaqne  nunc  Aovnav^c  dicitur ;  aliam  LXX  inter- 
pretum  que  in  iJ^vKoiQ  oodicibus  zeperitur,  et  a  nobis 
in  Latinum  sermonem  fideliter  versa  est .  .  .  ILoivri  au- 
tern  ista,  hoc  eat,  CommuniM  ediiio^  ipsa  est  quas  et  LXX, 
aed  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod  Koivii  pro  locis  et 
temporibus  et  pro  voluntate  scriptorum  vetus  oorrupta 
editio  est;  ea  autem  quse  habetur  in  i^airXoic  ct  quam 
U08  vertimus,  ipsa  est  que  in  eruditorum  libris  inoor- 
rupCa  et  immaculata  LXX  interpretum  translatio  re- 
aervatur**  {Ep,  cvi,  ad  Sun.  et  Fret,  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulffata  editio  to  describe 
the  Sept.  (and  the  Latin  version  of  the  latter)  was  con- 
tinued to  later  times.  It  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Augustine,  Ado  of  Yienne  (A.D.  860),  R.  Bacon,  etc; 
and  Bellarmine  distinctly  recognises  the  application  of 
the  term,  so  that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  erred  in  a  point  of  history  when  they 
described  Jerome's  version  as  "  vetus  ^t  vulgata  editio, 
quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata 
est"  (GeMch.  p.  84).  As  a  general  rule,  the  Latin  fathers 
apeak  of  Jerome's  version  as  "  our"  version  {^»ira  edi' 
fio,  notiri  codiceg) ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  (as  many  later  scholars)  should  be 
luiHled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time,  and  adapt 
to  new  circumstances  terms  which  bad  grown  obsolete 
in  their  original  sense.  When  the  difference  of  the 
( Greek)  Vulgate  of  the  early  Choroh  and  the  (Latin) 
Vulgate  of  the  modem  Roman  Church  has  once  been 
apprehended,  no  further  difficulty  need  arise  from  the 
identity  of  name  (comp.  Augustine,  ed.  Benedict.  [Paris, 
]886j,'v,  83;  Sabatier,  i,  792;  Van  Ess,  Gesch.  p.  24-42, 
who  gives  very  full  and  conclusive  references,  though 
he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  Old  Latin  was  practically 
identiHed  with  the  Sept.). 

IL  The  Old  Latin  Vernon»,^\,  Ortffin.-^The  history 
of  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certain- 
ty is  that  it  was  made  in  Africa.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  the  Church  of  Kome,  to  which  we  naturally 
look  for  the  source  of  the  version  now  identified  with 
it,  was  essentially  Greek.  The  Roman  bishops  bear 
<«reek  names;  the  earliest  Roman  liturgy  was  Greek; 
the  few  remains  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Rome  aro 
lireek.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  Gaul  (comp. 
Westcott,  Hist,  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  p.  269, 270,  and  reff.) ; 
but  the  Church  of  North  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin- 
ftpeaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine 
(Com/.  Domit.  Kp,  xxxvii)  seems  to  imply  that  Africa 
was  converted  late ;  but  if  so,  the  Grospel  spread  there 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, Chrisdans  were  found  in  every  rsnk  and  in  every 
place;  and  the  master-spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  first  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  was  then  raised  up  to  give  utterance 
to  the  passionate  thoughts  of  his  native  Church.  This 
Church  father  distinctly  recognises  the  general  curren- 
cy of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Test.,  though  not  nee- 
emarily  of  every  book  at  present  included  in  the  canon, 
which  even  in  his  time  had  been  able  to  mould  the  pop- 
ular language  (/I  c/r.  Prax,  v :  **  In  usu  est  nustrorum  per 
Mmplicttatero  interpretationis,*'  />«  Monog,  xi :  '*  Sci- 
■moa  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Gnsoo  authentico  quomodo 
in  usum  exiit  per  duanim  syllabarum  aot  callidam  aut 
Mimplioem  eversionem").  This  was  characterized  by  a 
^mcleneas"  and  ''simplicity"  which  seem  to  point  to 
the  nature  of  its  origin.  lu  the  words  of  Augustine  {De 


Dodr,  Christ,  ii,  16  [11]),  '^any  one  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  who  gained  possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, ventured  to  translate  it"  ('*  Qui  scripturas  ex  He- 
braa  lingua  in  (vrsscam  verteiunt  numerari  possunt; 
Latini  autem  interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis 
primis  fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  codex  Gnecus, 
et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque  lingua»  habere 
videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari").  Thus  the  version 
of  the  Netv  TesL  appears  to  have  arisen  frtmi  individual 
and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  bv  anv 
means,  that  numerous  versions  were  simultaneously  cir- 
culated, or  that  the  several  parts  of  the  version  were 
made  independently.  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  must  soon  have  given  def- 
initeness  and  substantial  unity  to  the  fragmentary'  la- 
bors of  individuals.  The  work  of  private  hands  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use. 
The  separate  books  would  be  united  in  a  volume,  and 
thus  a  standard  text  of  the  whole  collection  would  be 
established.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Test.,  the  case  is 
less  clear.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled in  North  Africa  were  confined  to  the  (>reek  towns ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Test,  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera, 
and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a  preparation  for 
a  Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already  made  when  the 
Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  substantial  similarity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  establishes  a  real  con- 
nection between  them,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there 
was  one  popular  I/atin  version  of  the  Bible  current  in 
Africa  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century.  Many 
words  which  are  either  Greek  (machnra,  sophia,  peri- 
zoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  etc)  or  literal  translations  of 
Greek  forms  (vivifico,  just^co,  etc.)  abound  in  both, 
and  explain  what  Tertullian  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
the  "simplicity"  of  the  translation. 

2.  Character, — The  exact  literalitv  of  the  Old  ver- 
sion  was  not  confined  to  the  most  minute  observance  of 
order  and.  the  accurate  reflection  of  the  words  of  the 
original ;  in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek  con- 
struction were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin  usage.  A 
few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  absolute  certaintv  with  which  the 
Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text  that  the  transla* 
tor  had  before  him  than  any  general  statements : 


Matt  lv,lS, 
15, 

v,M, 
vl,  19, 
Markxii.BI, 
Lnko  X,  19, 
Acts  xlx,  26, 
Rom.   11,1^ 

ICor.vil,  82, 


"habitavit  in  Caphamunm  tiutriftmom." 

"term  Neptallm  rtom  maris.*' 

"sb  Jet'i>so1ymli« .  . .  et  trans  Jordanem.'* 

"  reus  erit  in  gehennofm  1inii»." 

"  abi  tinea  et  aomeUura  exterminat." 

"  nui jtM  honvrn  premeptorum  aliad  uou  est." 

"nihil  VM  nocebil.'' 

"  non  solnm  Ephesi  sed  piene  toHus  AtUt,** 

"  inter  so  eoffitationum  aecusantium  vel  eiiam 

defendeiitiaro." 
"soUlcitus  est  quae  sunt  Bominl.'* 


It  is  obvious  that  there  was  a  constant  tendencv  to 
alter  expressions  like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of  the 
version  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Gnecism 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  Dj  {Cod,  Beta)  and  £, 
{Cod,  Laud,)  had  a  wider  currency  than  it  could  main- 
tain afterwards. 

8.  Canon, — With  regard  to  the  African  canon  of  the 
New  TesL,  the  Old  version  offers  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and  2  Pe- 
ter did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African  version,  a 
conclusion  which  falls  in  with  what  is  derived  from 
historical  testimony  (comp.  The  Hi§t.  of  the  Canon  of 
the  N,  T,  p.  282  sq'.).  In  the  Old  Test.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred  by  excess,  and  not  by  defect ; 
for,  as  the  version  was  made  from  the  current  copies  of 
the  Sept.,  it  included  the  A|)ocryphal  books  which  are 
commonly  contained  in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was 
early  added. 

4.  Revision,  ^AHer  the  translation  once  received  a 
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definite  shape  in  Africa,  which  ooold  not  hare  been  long 
after  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  it  was  not  publicly 
revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  guarded  b}'  eccle- 
siastical use,  and  was  retain^  there  at  a  time  when  Je- 
rome's version  was  elsewhere  almost  universally  receiv- 
ed. The  well-known  story  of  the  disturbance  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  an  African  bishop  to  introduce  Je- 
rome's cucurbita  for  the  old  kedera  in  the  historv  of  Jo- 
nah  (August.  Ep,  civ,  ap.  Hieron.  Epp,  quoted  by  Tre- 
gelles,  ItUi-oductionj  p.  242)  shows  how  carefully  inten- 
tional changes  were  avoided.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  text  suffered  by  the  natural  corruptions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to  which 
the  gospels  were  particularly  exposed.  In  the  Old 
Test«  the  version  was  made  from  the  unre vised  edition 
of  the  Sept.,  and  thus  from  the  first  included  many  false 
readings,  of  which  Jerome  often  notices  instances  (e.  g. 
Ep.  cvi,  ad  Sun.  et  Fret,), 

The  Latin  translator  of  Irenseus  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  TertuUiau,  and  his  renderings  of  the 
quotations  from  Scripture  confirm  the  conclusifins  which 
have  been  already  drawn  as  to  the  currency  of  (substan- 
tially) one  Latin  version.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  a  Latin  MS.  before  him  during  the  execution  of 
his  work,  but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  common 
translation  that  he  reproduces  continual!}'  character- 
istic phrases  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived from  any  other  source  (Lachmann,  N,  T.  i,  p.  x,  xi). 
Cyprian  (died  A.D.  257)  carries  on  the  chain  of  testi- 
mony far  through  the  next  century ;  and  he  is  followed 
by  Lactantius,  Juvencus,  J.  Firmicus  Matemus,  Hilar}* 
the  Deacon  (Ambrosiaster),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  A.D. 
4-19),  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (died  A.D.  870).  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  exhibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the  same 
text,  and  Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it.  From  this 
date  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text  have  been  pre- 
served, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  hbtory  of  its 
transmission  to  a  later  time. 

But  while  the  earliest  Latin  veruon  was  preserved 
generally  unchanged  in  North  Africa,  it  fared  different- 
ly in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeness  of  the  ver- 
sion was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and  the  compara- 
tive familiarity  of  the  leading  bishops  with  the  Greek 
texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more  feasible  and  less 
startling  to  their  congregations.  Thus,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tur}",  a  definite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the  gospels, 
at  least)  appears  to  have  been  made  in  North  Italy  by 
reference  to  the  (ireek,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Italcu  This  Augustine  recommends  on  the 
ground  of  its  close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  {De 
hoctr.  Christ.  15,  "  Fn  ipsis  interpretationibus  ItAla  C8&- 
teris  pneferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspi- 
cuitate  sententise"),  and  the  text  of  the  gospels  which 
he  follows  is  marked  bv  the  latter  characteristic  when 
compared  with  the  African.  In  the  other  books  the 
difference  cannot  be  traced  with  accuracy ;  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  determined  whether  other  na- 
tional recensions  mav  not  have  existed  (as  seems  cer- 
tain  from  the  evidence  which  scholars  have  recentlv 
collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain),  (xaul,  and  Spain. 

The  ItaUi  appears  to  have  been  made  in  some  degree 
with  authority ;  other  revisions  were  made  for  private 
use,  in  which  such  changes  were  introduced  as  suited 
the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic  The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
terioration of  the  text  was  the  intermixture  of  these 
various  revisions ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tiiry  the  gospels  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that 
final  recension  which  was  made  by  Jerome. 

5.  Remains. — It  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  chief  part 
of  the  Old  Test,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  New 
Test.  (e.  g.  Apoc. ;  Acts),  the  old  text  rests  upon  early 
quotations  (principally  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari  for  the  African  text,  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by  Snbatier  with 
great  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his  work;  but  more 
recent  discoveries  (e.  g.  of  the  Htiman  Speculum)  have 
furnished  a  Urge  store  of  new  materials  which  have  not 


yet  been  fully  employed.  (The  great  work  of  Sabatier, 
already  often  referred  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  oo 
the  Latin  versions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  to 
distinguish  the  different  types  of  text — African,  Italic, 
British,  Gallic — a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by  Flamintns  No- 
bilius,  Vftvs  Test.  Sec.  LXX  LattM  Reddihim^  etc  [  Roms; 
1588].  The  new  collations  made  by  Tiscfaendorf,  Mai, 
MUnter,  Ceriani,  have  been  noticed  separately.)  See 
Italic  Version. 

IIF.  Labors  of  Jerome. — 1.  Occasion. — It  has  been 
seen  that  at  the  dose  of  the  4th  centuri'  the  Latin  texts 
of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church  had  fallen 
into  the  greatest  corruption.  The  evil  was  yet  greater 
in  prospect  than  at  the  time;  for  the  separation  of  the 
East  and  West,  politically  and  ecclesiastically,  was  grow- 
ing  imminent,  and  the  fear  of  the  perpetuation  of  fake 
and  conflicting  Latin  copies  proportionately  gmter. 
But  in  the  crisis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was  raised 
up  who,  probably  alone  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  necessary  for  producing  an 
original  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  churches.  Jerome^Eusebius  Hieronymus — was 
bom  in  A.D.  829  at  Stridon,  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at 
Bethlehem  in  A.D.  420.  From  his  earlv  vouth  be  was 
a  vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  nothing  from  his 
zeal.  He  has  been  well  called  the  Western  Origm 
(Hody,  p.  S50) ;  and  if  he  wanted  the  largeness  of  heart 
and  generous  sympathies  of  the  great  Alexandrian,  he 
had  more  chastened  critical  skill  and  closer  ooncentia- 
tion  of  power.  After  long  and  self-iienying  studies  in 
the  East  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  382), 
probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  pope,  to  assist 
in  an  important  synod  (Ep.  cviii,  6),  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  once  attached  to  the  8er^'ice  of  the  pope 
(ibid,  cxxiii,  10).  His  active  Biblical  labors  date  from 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  convcnieni 
to  follow  the  order  of  time. 

2,  Revision  of  the  Old  I^tin  Version  of  the  N.  T.— 
Jen)me  had  not  been  long  at  Kome  (A.D.  888)  when 
Damasus  consulted  him  on  points  of  scriptural  critidsro 
(Ep.  xix,  "  Dilectionis  tu«  est  ut  ardenti  illo  strenui- 
tatis  ingeuio  .  .  .  vivo  sensu  scribas**).  The  answos 
which  he  received  (Ep.  xx,  xxi)  may  well  have  en- 
couraged him  to  seek  for  greater  services ;  and,  appar- 
ently, in  the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  current  Latin  version  of  the  New  Test,  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  was  fally  sen- 
sible of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would  excite 
among  those  "who  thought  that  ignorance  was  h(Ji- 
ness"  (Ep.  ad  Marc  xxvii) ;  but  the  need  of  it  was  ur- 
gent. "  There  were,"  he  says,  "  almost  as  naany  fonoB 
of  text  as  copies**  (**  tot  sunt  exemplaria  pene  quot  co- 
dices'' [Prcef.  in  J^rv.]).  Mistakes  had  been  introduce^l 
"  by  false  transcription,  by  clumsy  correctiims,  and  by 
careless  interpolations"  (t&tt/.);  and  in  the  oonfusaon 
which  had  ensued  the  one  remedy  was  to  go  back  to 
the  original  source  (**GnBca  Veritas,  Gneca  origo"\ 
The  gospels  had  naturally  suffered  most.  Thoughtless 
scribes  inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from 
the  parallels,  and  changed  the  forms  of  expression  ti* 
those  with  which  they  had  originally  been  familiarized 
(ibid.).  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  firM 
("  haec  pnesens  prsefatiuncula  poUicetur  quatiior  tantum 
Evangelia**).  But  his  aim  was  to  revise  the  Old  Latin, 
and  not  to  make  a  new  version.  When  Augustine  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  gratitude  for  "his  transitition  of  the 
Gospel"  (Ep.  civ,  6, "  Non  parvas  Deo  gratias  agimos  de 
opere  tuo  quo  Evangelium  ex  Greeco  inlerpreiatus  ei'X 
lie  tacitly  corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phn^ 
"  the  correction  of  the  New  Test."  (UmL  cxii,  20,  *<  Si  mf. 
ut  dicis,  in  N.  T.  emendatione  suscipis  . . .").  For  thi<« 
purpose  he  collated  early  (xreek  MSS.,  and  preserveil 
the  current  rendering  wherever  the  aenae  was  not 
injured  by  it  ("Evangelia  •  .  .  codicura  Gmcorum 
emendata  oollatione  sed  veterum.  Qute  ne  niultam  a 
.lectionis  Latinie  oonsuetudine  diacreparent,  ita  calamo 
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temperavimaB  [aU,  imperavimus]  ut  his  tantnin  que 
aensum  videbantur  mutare,  oorrecti^  reliqua  noanere  pa- 
teremur  at  fueranfc*'  l^*^^/'  o*'  Dam.]),  Yet  although 
he  proposed  to  himself  this  limited  object,  the  various 
forms  of  oorruption  vhich  had  been  introduced  were,  as 
he  describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the  Old 
and  Revised  (Hieronymian)  text  is  throughout  clear 
and  striking.  Thus,  in  Matt,  v  we  have  the  following 
variations : 


Oli>  Latin. 
7  ipeis  miaerebitur  Deut, 

11  dizerint  .  .  . 

—  propter  jiuUUiam, 

13  ante   voi!>  patrM  ecrum 

(Luke  vi,  26). 
17  Don  veni  solvere  legem, 

aut  prophtioH, 
IS  flant:    ealum    et    terra 

tnMnaHmiU,  verba    au- 

tern  nua  non  prasUrir 

bunt 
S9  fnitri  sDo  ifiM  oauea, 
SS  es  cum  iUo  in  ira. 

99  eat  In  gehennnm. 
37  qnod  auicm  anijMus. 


41  <iifJhi6  alia  duo. 

48  odie*. 

44  Yestms.  et  benedieits 


maledieerU  vobie 
neilKiie. 


ts  qui 
et  be- 


VOLOATB. 

7  ipsi   miscrieordiam  eon- 
eeqttentur, 

11  dlxerhit . .  .  menHerUes. 
—  propter  me, 

12  ante  vus. 

17  non  veni  solvere. 
IS  flant 


S8  fratri  sno. 

26  es  in  via  cam  ao  (and  of- 
ten)* 

29  mitUUur  In  gehennam. 

87  qnod  aatem  hie  odtm- 
datititu. 

41  et  nlin  dno. 

43  odio  habehie, 

44  vestrus  beuefaclte. 


Of  these  variations,  those  in  ver.  17, 44  are  only  partial- 
ly supported  by  the  old  copies,  but  they  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  Interpolations  from  which  the  text  suf- 
fered. In  John,  as  might  be  expected,  the  variations 
are  less  frequent.  The  6th  chapter  contains  only  the 
following : 


2  reqaebatnr  ant^m. 
81  (volebanl). 
88  quern  beiiedixerat  Domt- 

nns  [iilii  aliter]). 
38  hsec  est  enim. 
—  (pHiri«  mei). 
S8  (mandacare). 
M  (a  patre). 
67  ex  hoc  ergo. 


2  et  seqaebatar. 
21  (Tolnerunt). 
28  (gratitis  agente  Domino). 

88  htec  est  auttm, 

—  (Pntrls  met  ^t  mfs/t  m«). 

68  (ftd  roaudnuindam). 

66  (a  patre  nuo). 

67  ex  hoc. 


Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  were, 
as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  he  pro- 
ceeded in  this  respect.  Others  involved  questions  of 
interpretation  (MatL  vi,  11,  supersubetantialie  for  Imov- 
<r(oc)>  But  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  interpolations  by  which  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
unless  bis  description  is  ver}*  much  exaggerated,  roust 
have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  found  in  exist- 
ing copies;  but  examples  still  occur  which  show  the 
important  science  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church  by 
checking  the  perpetuation  of  apocryphal  glosses :  Matt, 
iii,  3, 15  (v,  12) ;  (ix,  21) ;  xx,  28 ;  '(xxiv,  86) ;  Marie  i, 
3,7.8;  iv,19;  xvi,4;  Luke  (v,  10);  viii,48;  ix,48,50; 
xi,36:  xii,38;  xxiii,48;  John  vi,56.  As  a  check  upon 
further  interpolation,  he  inserted  in  his  text  the  nota- 
tion of  the  Euacbian  Canons  [see  New  Trstambnt]; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  included  in  his  re- 
vision the  famous  perioope,  John  vii,68;  viii,  11,  which 
is  not  included  in  that  analysis. 

The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a  revision 
of  the  gospels,  and  a  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining  Ixioks  of  the  New 
Test.  Augustine  (A.D.  403)  speaks  only  of  **  the  Gos* 
pel**  (Kp,  civ,  6,  quoted  above),  and  there  is  no  preface 
to  any  other  books,  sach  as  is  elsewhere  found  before 
all  Jerome's  versions  or  editions.  But  the  omission  is 
probaUy  dne  to  the  comparatively  pure  state  in  which 
the  test  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Test  was  preserved. 
Damasua  bad  requested  (Prmf,  ad  Dam,)  a  revision  of 
the  whole ;  and  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invid- 
ious and  difficult  part  of  his  work,  there  is  no  reason  to 


think  that  he  woald  shrink  from  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (A.D.  398) 
among  his  works  ^  the  restoration  of  the  (Latin  version 
of  the)  New  Test,  to  harmony  with  the  original  Greek." 
(Ajp.  ad  Lvcin.  Ixxi,  6:  "N.  T.  GnecsB  r^ldidi  aucto- 
ritati,  ut  enim  Yeterura  Librorum  fides  de  Hebneis  vo- 
luminibus  examinanda  est,  ita  no\*orum  Grnae  [VJ  ser* 
mouis  normam  desiderat."  De  Vir,  HL  cxxxv. :  "  N. 
T.  Grocs  fidei  reddidi.  Yet  us  juxu  Hebraicam  trans- 
tuIL")  It  is  yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
of  this  revision  that  in  writing  to  Marcella  (cir.  A.D. 
385)  on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  for  "  introducing  changes  in  the  gospel^^  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  epbtles  in  which  he  asserts  the 
superiority  of  the  present  Yulgate  reading  to  that  of  the 
Old  Latin  (Rom.  xii,  11,  ^Domino  servientes," for  **/em- 
pori  servientes;"  1  Tim.  v,  19,  add.  "'nm  sub  duobus  aut 
tribus  testibus;"  i,  15,  "Jfidelis  sermo,"  for  ^^hnmanue 
sermo**).  An  examination  of  the  Yulgate  text,  with  the 
quotations  of  ante-Hieronymian  fathers  and  the  imper- 
fect evidence  of  MSS^  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reality  and  character  of  the  revision.  This  will  be  ap> 
parent  from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken  from  sev- 
eral of  the  later  books  of  the  New  Test ;  but  it  will  also 
be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty  and  imperfect ; 
and  in  later  times  the  line  between  the  Old  Latin  and 
the  Hieronymian  texts  became  very  indistinct.  Old 
readings  appear  in  MSS.  of  the  Yulgate,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  MS.  represents  a  pure  African  text  of  the 
Acts  and  epistles. 

AoT8l,4-2S. 

Ydi^atk. 


Old  Latik. 

4  cum  eonoerearetur  eum 

illis  .  . .  quod  audistls 
a  TIM. 

5  tinffemtnt. 

6  at  Uli  convenlentes. 

7  at  ille  reimondene  dixit 

8  euperventente  S.  S. 

10  iutenderent     Comp.  lit 

(Iv).  12;  vl,  16:  x,  4; 

(xiii.  9). 
18  asoeuaerout    in  auperi- 

ora. 
—  erant  habttaniee. 
14  perseverautes  unaniimee 

orationi. 
18  Hicfiffitur  adquMvU. 
21  qui   eotivenerunt   nobis- 

com  vtris. 
86  ire.    Comp.  xvli,  80. 


4  eofiveeeene , .  .  qnara  an- 
dislls  per  o$  rueuni, 

6  baptizabimini, 

6  Iffit9*r  qui  convenerant 

7  Dixit  auttm. 

8  euperveninitia  S.  S. 
10  intaerentar. 


13  in  eoBTUieuUtm  ascende- 

rnnt 
—  manebant. 

14  persev.    wumimiter    in 

oratione. 
18  Kt  hie  qnidfm  poe^ediL 
81  virls  qnl  nobiscam  ewrU 

eongregaH. 
26  ti^  oMret. 


Aon 


16  eirea  ehnxdaerwrn, 

17  Jiidnls. 

18  eemituttor, 

22  enpertitUioene, 

23  perambtdans. 

—  eiflturvte  vesiras. 
26  ex  ano  eanguine. 


xvH,  16-84. 

16  idoMatriee  deditam. 

17  eum  Jadaeis. 

18  enniniverbiue. 
22  auperetitioeioree. 
28  praieriens. 

^  eimtUaera  vestra. 
96  ex  una 


SoM.  1, 18-15. 

13  Xon  antem  arbitror.  18  nolo  antem. 

16  qat>d  in  me  eet  prcmj^ue   16  qnod  in  me  promphnn 
sum. 


ICOB. 

4  seqnentl  re  (seqnenti,  qO 
{Cod.  Aug.  f). 

6  in  fl<runim. 

7  idolorum     cnltores     (g 

corr.)  efflciamar. 
12  pntat  (g.  corr.). 
16  sicnt    pradeutea,  vobla 

dico. 
16  qaem  (f,  e). 
—  commuiiicRtlo(alt)(f,g). 
21  participare  (f,  g). 
28  iufldeli  (g). 


eeL 

x,4-29. 
4  conseqoente  eoa. 

6  In  flgara  (f),  (g). 

7  idololairae  (idt»latres,  f) 

efficinmiin  (0. 
19  existlmat  (f). 
16  at  (sIcnt  f.  g)  pmdenti- 

bas  loqnor  (dico,  f,  g). 
16  cnl. 

—  participatio. 
91  pnrticipes  esse. 
29  (allena) ;  alia  (f). 


9  Coa.  Ill,  11>IS. 

14  dum  {qttod  a  corr.)  non    14  non  revelatum  (f). 

reveitUnr  (g  corr.). 
18  de  {a  g)  gloria  in  gloriam   18  a  elarUate  in  daritatem. 

(g). 

Gal.  iil,  14-26. 

14  benedietionem  (g).  14  pollicitatiotmn  (f). 

16  irritum  fOeit  {irritat,  g).     16  epemit  (f ). 

96  venienite  autcm  Jlde{g%       96  i  ( uM  venit  JUee  (Q. 
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Pbil«  li,  i-30. 


5  unttm  (g). 

6  cum  .  .  .  eonttitutu$  (g). 
12  dilfctummilff). 

iS  mUlt'citua  {UBtiebatur,  ^ 
SS  mUicitUM  itaque. 

80  parabolatUM  de  anima  nm 


8  idiptum  (f). 

A  cnm  .  .  .  easet  (f). 
18  earUtdmi  {t). 
86  fiMsatuM  (t). 
88  futittarUuts    ertfo    (/mL 

cjTOf  f :  /m^  au^eiN,  g). 
80  traciefM   otUniam   miam 

(0. 


1  Tui.  ill,  1-18. 


1  fffimanfin  (g  Gorr.}. 
8  doeibilfm  (i;). 
4  hal>eiitein  tn  obM^uio. 
6  turpUtbero§, 


1  ;fceeli«  (0. 

8  doeUtrem  (0. 

4  habeutem  ffuMiCot  (f,  g). 

8  ActTM    ltioru«i»    aectantes 


liJUitm    bene 
eon.). 


(f)  {turptl. «.  g). 
r«oen^    (g    18  qtU  fiLiu  mtU  bene  pros- 

uiiU  (0. 


3.  Reeisum  f^fiht  Old  Tett^from  the  Sept. — About  the 
Moie  time  (cir.  A.D.  383)  «t  which  he  was  engaged  on 
the  revinioii  of  the  New  Test.,  Jerome  undertook  also  a 
lint  revifiion  of  the  Paalter.  This  he  made  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  but  the  work  was  not  very  complete  or 
careful,  and  the  words  in  which  he  describes  ic  may, 
Iterhapa,  be  extended  without  injustice  to  the  revision 
of  the  later  books  of  the  New  Test. :  **  Psalterium  Bomss 
.  .  .  emeudaram  et  juxta  LXX  interpretes,  licet  eurgini 
matjna  illud  ex  parts  oorrexeram"  {Prmf,  in  Lib.  Psa,). 
This  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman  Psalter, 
probably  because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  where  it  was  re- 
tained till  the  pontificate  of  Pius  Y  (A.D.  1566),  who  in- 
troduced the  Galilean  Psalter  generally,  though  the  Ro- 
man Psalter  was  still  retained  in  three  Italian  churches 


and  Eustochius,  Jerome  commenced  a  new  and  more 
thorough  revision  {GaUican  Psalter).  The  exact  date 
at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be 
fixed  with  great  probability  ver}*  shortly  after  A.D.387, 
when  be  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  certainly  before  391, 
when  be  had  begun  his  new  tmnslations  from  the  He- 
brew. In  the  new  revision  Jerome  attempted  to  repre- 
sent, as  far  as  possible,  by  the  help  <^  the  Greek  ver- 
sions, the  real  reading;  of  the  Hebrew.  With  this  view 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen  [see  Skptu agist; 
comp.  Praef,  in  Gen^  etc],  and  thus  indicated  all  the  ad- 
ditions and  omissions  of  the  Sept.  text  reproduced  in 
the  Latin.  The  additions  were  marked  bv  an  cMvs 
(t);  the  omissions,  which  he  supplied,  by  an  asterisk 
(  •  ).  The  omitted  passages  he  supplied  by  a  version 
of  the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  and  not  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  ("  unusquisque  .  .  .  ubicunque  viderit  virgu- 
lam  pnecedentem  [f]  ab  ea  usque  ad  duo  puncta  f  "] 
qu»  impressimus,  sciat  in  LXX  intcrpretibus  plus  ha- 
beri.  Ubi  autem  stellae  [  »  ]  similitudinem  perspexerit, 
de  Hebneis  voluminibus  additum  noverif,  sque  usque 
ad  duo  puncta,  ytr^r/a  Theotlotiottis  dnmtaxat  editiotiem^ 
qui  atmplicittUe  termonis  a  LXX  interprefibus  non  die- 
cordat"  [^Prtef.  ad  Psa. ;  comp.  Preef,  in  Job,  Paralip., 
Libr.  Solom^juTta  LXX  lutL,  Ep.  cvi,  ad  Sun,  et  Fret.]). 
This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a  %rido  popularitr. 
Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  introduced  it  frum 
Rome  into  the  public  services  in  France,  and  from  this 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Gallican  Psalter.  The  com- 
parison of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  ami 
nature  of  the  corrections  which  Jerome  intnxluced  iirtu 
this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  Psalter: 


Out  Latim. 


(Xiti  quod.) 
A'Mt  q^tia  (quod). 
Minoroiti, 


rnnpexU  me. 
depreeationem. 


hjjmnunu 

(Domino.) 
joeundattan, 

qpud  inferoe. 


PsA.  viii,  4-6. 
Roman  Psaltrx. 

Qnonlam  videbo  ccbIos,  opera  digitoram  tao- 

rnni: 
lunam  et  Stellas  qnns  tn  ftindastf. 
Quid  est  homo,  qiwd  memor  es  ejus? 
aut  iiWnn  homlniH,  qiumiam  vi8ita«  eum? 
Minuieti  eum  pnnlo  minus  nb  angeliii ; 
gloria  et  hnnore  corounsti  enm : 
et  coni*tiittisti  eum  super  opera  mauanm  tua- 

mm. 

PsA.  xxxix,  1-4. 

Bxspectaus  exspectavl  Domluum: 

et  reepexit  rtu  ; 
et  exandivit  dfpreeationem  meam ; 
etednxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae, 
et  de  Into  fipcis. 

£t  stamit  super  petram  pedes  meos; 
et  direxit  grtisisuiji  meu». 
£t  immi^it  ill  os  meum  cauticum  novum: 

hymnum  Deo  uostro. 

Psa.  xvl  (xv),  8-11  (Aots  li, 

Provldebam  Duminum  in  conspectu  meo  sem- 
per, 

qnoniHni  a  dextrls  est  mfhl,  ne  cnmmovcar. 

Propter  b<>c  delectatum  est  cor  meum, 

et  ext«altavit  lingua  mea: 

int(U))er  et  caro  mea  reqniescet  in  spe. 

Quuuiiim  non  derelinques  auimam  meam  In 
in/ftmo  (-urn) ; 

nee  dabi?  Sanctum  tnnm  videre  corrnptionem. 

Notas  mihl  feciHti  vian  vitie: 

adimplebis  me  latitia  cum  vultn  tno; 

deleciaiioues  in  dextra  ma,  usque  In  finem. 


Oallioam  Pbaltrx. 

Quonlam  videbo  cobIos  *  tnos  "  opera  diglto- 

rum  tnorom ; 
lunam  et  Stellas  qne  t  tn  "  fundafti. 
Quid  est  homo,  qttod  memor  es  ejus? 
aut  Alius  hominr«t,  qtioniam  visitas  emu  ? 
Minvieti  enm  panio  minus  ab  aiigelis ; 
filoria  et  honore  corooastl  enm, 
t  et  "  constituisti  enm  soper  opera  mauanm 

tuarnuL 

Bxspectans  exspectavi  Dominnm: 

et  intendit  mihi ; 
et  t  ex  "  audivlt  preeee  meas ; 
et  eduxit  me  de  bicn  miserias, 
t  et "  de  luto  fscis. 
Ki  stntnlt  8n|)er  |)etrnm  pedes  meos; 
t  et  "  direxit  gre^«HU(i  iiietts. 
El  immisli  In  oe  menm  cauiicom  novum: 

earmen  Deo  nostra. 

86.88). 

Pnividebam  Dominum  In  conspectv  meo  sem* 
per, 

?nonfam  a  destHs  est  mihl,  ne  commovear. 
*r«>pter  h«K:  leetatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  Hugoa  mea : 
t  insnper  "et  caro  mea  reqniescet  in  spe. 
Qnoniiim  non  derelinques  auimam  meam  la 

inferno  ; 
nee  dabiti  Sanctum  tnnm  videre  GormpUonem. 
Noias  mihl  feclstti  vias  vitSB: 
adimplelilfi  me  Itetitla  cnm  vultu  tno: 
deleciationes  in  dextera  tua  t  usque ''  in  fioem. 


(Hody,  p.  883,  "•  in  una  RomsB  Vaticana  ecdcsia,  et  ex- 
tra urbem  in  Mediolanenei  et  in  ecclesia  S.  .Vuro'.Vene- 
tiis**).  In  a  short  time  **  the  old  error  prevailed  over 
the  new  correction,"  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula 


How  far  he  thought  change  really  necessary  will  ap- 
pear from  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses  of  his  trtuala- 
tion  from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier  reyised  Septus- 
gintal  translations : 


FlA.  xxxiil  (xxxiv),  18-16  (1  Pn.  ill,  10.18). 


OLn  Latcv. 

Quia  ei^t  fiomo  qni  vult  vltam, 
et  eupit  videre  dies  bou(>»  J 
CoMoe  iincnnm  tu;im  a  malo: 
et  labia  tua  ne  ioquantnr  dolnm. 
Deverte  a  malo  et  fac  bonum : 
inquire  paeem  ci  tteqitere  eam« 
Oculi  Domini  puperjnstos 
et  aurei«  ejnn  ad  precen  eornm. 
Valttts  Domiui  super  fiicieuies  mala. 


Vdi^atr. 

Sin  Is  est  homo  qni  vult  vltam, 
tHgit  dies  videro  bonus  f 
Pruhibe  lin<;uam  tnnm  a  malo: 
et  labia  tua  ne  louuantur  d<i]um. 
IHcei-te  a  malo  et  fac  bonum : 
Inquire  pncem,  et  pertteqftere  earn. 
Oculi  Domini  snper  Juntos 
et  aurCH  ejus  tn  preces  eornm. 
Valinx  autem  Dumiul  soper  fucieutes 


JkbombIb  Teanbl.  (from  tMe  Heb.,. 

Qnls  est  vir  qui  vellt  vitam 
duigene  dies  videro  bonoe  F 
CuMtodi  Uugunm  tuam  a  main, 
et  labia  tua  ne  Ioquantnr  dolum. 
Recede  a  malo  et  nic  bouom : 

Sumre  t>acem  el  per»eqnen  earn. 
cnlt  Domini  ad  justiis 
et  aures  ejus  ad  elaworee  eonim. 
Yultns  Douiiui  super  fucieutes  bio* 
itifn. 
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Sacriflelnm  et  oblationem  noluistl; 
iiores  antem  perfecisii  roihi. 
Uolocaasta  eliam  pro  delicto  non  pon- 

talastl. 
Taoc  dbd :  Bcce  Tenia 
In  capite  libri  9criptum  est  de  me 
ut /aciam  yolantatem  tnam. 


In  nmnem  terram  exllt  sonns  eornm : 
et  in  /InUfua  orbls  teme  vecba  eornm. 


Pba.  zxx!z  (zl),  6-3  (HsB.  z,  S-10). 

Sacrllldnm  et  oblationem  nolnlsti ;  VieHma  et  oblaHons  non  indiges  : 

anres  antem  perfecisti  mibl.  anreH  foduti  mihi. 

Holocaustnm  et  pro  peocoto  non  pos-  Holocaustum  et  pro  peccato  uon  p^ 

tnliiati:  tigti. 

Tnnc  dizl :  EcM  Tenio.  Tnnc  dizi :  Kcce  venlo. 

In  capite  libri  ecriptnm  est  de  me,  In  volumint  librf  ecriptnm  est  de  me, 

nc /ocerem  Tolnntatem  tnam.  nt  facerem  placUum  tibi, 

Pba.  zriii  (ztz),  5  (Rom.  z,  18). 

In  omnem  terram  ezivit  sonns  eo-  In  uniwraam  terram  eztrit  sonns  eo- 

rum:  mm: 

et  in  fines  orbis  terrsB  yerba  eornm.  et  in  ftnem  orbis  verba  eornm. 


Xunaeroas  roannscripts  remain  wbicb  contain  tbe  Latin 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  BibL  Bodl,  Land. 
36  (10th  century  ?)*coDtain8  a  triple  Psalter— Gallican, 
RoDian,  and  Hebrew ;  ColL  C,  C.  Oxon,  xii  (15th  cen- 
tury), Gallican.  Roman,  Hebrew ;  ibid,  x  (14th  century), 
Gallican,  Hebrew,  Hebrew  text  with  interlinear  Latin ; 
Brit^  Mus,  Harl.  643,  a  double  Psalter,  Gallican  and  He- 
brew; i&uL  Arund.  155  (11th  century),  a  Roman  Psalter 
with  Gallican  corrections;  CoU,  8S,  Trin,  Cambr.  R.  17, 
1,  a  triple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Gallican,  Roman  ( 12th  cen- 
tury) ;  ibid,  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  tbe  Hebrew  text 
with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  version,  Jerome's  He- 
brew, Gallican.  An  example  of  the  unrevised  Latin, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  distinguished 
from  the  Roman,  is  found  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
linear version,  Univ.  Lihr,  Cambr.  Ff.  i,  23  (11th  cen- 
tury). H.  Stephens  published  a  Quincuplex  Ptalteriwn, 
Galticum,  Rhomaicum,  HebratcuTn,  VetiUf  Canciliatum 
(Paris,  1513),  but  he  does  not  mention  the  manuscripts 
from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

From  the  second  (Gallican)  revision  of  the  Psalms 
Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a  revision  of  the 
other  boolcs  of  the  Old  Test,  restoring  all,  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity  with  the  Hebrew. 
In  the  preface  to  the  revision  of  Job,  he  notices  the  op> 
poNtion  which  he  had  met  with,  and  contrasts  indigo 
nantlv  his  own  labors  with  the  more  mechanical  occu- 
pations  of  monies  which  excited  no  reproaches  (**  Si  aut 
tisoeUam  junco  texerem  aut  palmarum  folia  complica- 
rem  .  .  .  nuUus  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
autem  . . .  corrector  vitiorum  falsarius  vocor*').  Simi- 
lar complaints,  but  less  strongly  expressed,  occur  in  the 
preface  to  the  boolcs  of  Chronicles,  in  which  he  had  re- 
course to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to  the  Greelt.  in  order 
to  correct  the  innumerable  errors  in  the  names  by  which 
both  texts  were  deformed.  In  the  preface  to  the  three 
books  of  Solomon  (Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  Canticles)  he 
notices  no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting 
to  revise  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  on  the  ground  that 
"he  wished  only  to  amend  the  canonical  Scriptures" 
("tantummodo  canonicas  Scripturas  vobis  emendare 
dedderans'*).  No  other  prefaces  remain,  and  the  re- 
▼iaed  texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have  alone  been  pre- 
served; but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome 
carried  oat  his  design  of  revising  all  the  ^canonical 
Scriptures"  (comp.  Ep»  cxii,  ad  Augusts  [cir.  A.D.  404], 
**Quod  autem  in  aliis  quasris  epistolis:  cur  prior  mea 
M  libria  canamds  interprctatio  asteriscos  habeat  et 
virgulas  praenotatas").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a 
whole  in  seversl  places  (e.  g.  Adv.  Bt^f.  ii,  24,  **£gone 
contra  LXX  interpreter  illiquid  sum  locntus,  quos  ante 
annoe  plurimos  diligentissime  emendatos  mee  linguae 
studioeis  dedi  ?"  comp.  ibid,  iii,  25  -,  Ep.  Ixxi,  ad  Lu- 
ring **  Septuaginta  inierpretum  editionem  et  te  habere 
lion  dnbito,  et  ante  annos  plurimos  [he  is  writing  A.D. 
398]  diligentissime  emendatam  studiosis  tradidi"),  and 
du«tinctly  represents  it  as  a  lAtin  version  of  Origen's 
HexapUir  text  (Ep.  cvi,  ad  Sun,  et  Fret.,"EA  autem 
qu«  habetur  in  'K^airXorc  «t  quam  non  vertimus"),  if, 
indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Psalter, 
which  was  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion.  But 
though  it  seems  certain  that  the  revision  was  made, 
there  IB  veiy  great  difficulty  in  tracing  its  history,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  to  the  revision  occurs 
in  tbe  preface  to  the  new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch) 


Joshua  (Judges,  Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in  which 
Jerome  touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  the  difficulties 
of  his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labors  on 
Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  books  of  Solomon  in  the  par- 
allel prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his  Apologtf 
against  Rujinue  (ii,  27,  29-31).  It  has,  indeed,  been 
supposed  ( Vallann,  Praf.  in  Bier,  x )  that  these  six 
books  only  were  published  by  Jerome  himself.  The 
remainder  may  have  been  put  into  circulation  snrrep- 
titiously.  But  this  supposition  is  not  without  difficul- 
ties. Augustine,  writing  to  Jerome  ( cir.  A.D.  405 ), 
earnestly  begs  for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  Sept., 
of  the  publication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately 
aware  (£je>.  xcvi,  34,  *'  Deinde  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  in- 
terpretationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  quam  te  edidieee 
neeciebam ;"  comp.  §  34).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod (cir.  A.D.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot  furnish 
him  with  ''a  copy  of  the  Sept.  [L  e.  the  Latin  version 
of  it]  furnished  with  asterisks  and  obeli,  as  he  had  lost 
the  chief  part  of  his  former  labor  by  some  person's 
treachery"  (»&M2.cxxxiv,  **  Plenique  prioris  laboris  frauds 
cujusdam  amisimus").  However  this  may  have  been, 
Jerome  could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  five) 
years  on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
labors,  for  in  491  he  was  already  engaged  on  the  ver- 
sions from  the  Hebrew  which  constitute  his  great  claim 
on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

4.  TrantUition  qf  the  Old  Test,  from  the  JFehrew,— 
Jerome  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir.  A.D.  374),  think- 
ing that  the  difiicolties  of  the  language,  as  he  quaintly 
paints  them,  would  serve  to  subdue  the  temptations  (k 
pasnon  to  which  he  was  exposed  (£'p.  cxxv,  12;  comp. 
Pnef.  in  Dan,),  From  this  time  he  continued  the 
study  with  unabated  zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every 
help  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His 
first  teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert,  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jews,  whose 
services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed  him  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  hu  enemies,  and  Rufinus  indulges 
in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  one  of  his  teachers,  with 
the  intention  of  showing  that  his  work  was  not  "sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  Choreh,  but  only  of  a 
second  Barabbas"  (Ruf.  ApoL  ii,  12;  Hieron.  ApoL  i,  13; 
comp.  £p,  Ixxxiv,  3;  Proff.  in  Parol.),  Jerome,  how- 
ever, was  not  deterred  by  opposition  from  pursuing  his 
object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  sur- 
passed his  critics  as  much  in  generous  courtesy  as  he 
did  in  honest  labor.  He  soon  turned  bis  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  bis  earliest  critical  letters 
he  examines  the  force  of  Hebrew  words  {Kpp.  xviii,  xx, 
A.D.  381,  883)  (  and  in  384  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  He- 
brew MSS.  (jSnd,  xxxii,  1),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  him  from  the  synagogue  {Und.  xxxvi, 
1).  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  the  studv  of  He- 
brew,  and  he  published  several  works  on  the  subject, 
cir.  A.D.  389  (Quees/.  Hebr.  in  Gen.  etc.).  These  essays 
served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  version,  which  he  now 
commenced.  This  version  was  not  undertaken  with 
any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  gospels 
was,  but  at  the  uigent  request  of  private  friends,  or 
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from  his  own  senae  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
work.  Its  history  is  tuld  in  the  main  in  the  prefnces 
to  the  several  instalments  which  were  successively  pub- 
lished. The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kinf^  were  issued 
first,  and  to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Protogus 
GaleaitUy  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochius,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  is  impas- 
sible to  determine  whv  he  selected  these  books  for  his 
experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  request- 
ed by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  work  itself  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  care.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  transla- 
tion as  the  result  of  constant  re  virion  (ProL  Gal^  "  Lege 
ergo  primum  Samuel  et  Malachim  meum :  meum,  in- 
quam,  meum.  Quidquid  enim  crebrius  vertendo  et 
emeudando  sollicitius  et  didicimns  et  tenemus  nostrum 
est*').  At  the  time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D. 
891, 392)  other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  trans- 
lated (t6tdL,  *^  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebneo  verti- 
mus'*);  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets  were  in  circula- 
tion, and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  (  Kp,  xlix,  ad  PamtnachJ).  In- 
deed, it  would  appear  that  already  in  892  he  had  in 
some  sense  completed  a  version  of  the  Old  Test.  (De  V'ir, 
IlL  cxxxv, "  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicum  transtuU:"  this 
treatise  was  written  in  that  year);  but  many  books 
were  not  completed  and  published  till  some  years  afler- 
wardSb  The  next  books  which  he  put  into  circulation, 
yet  with  the  provision  that  they  should  be  confined  to 
friends  {Pratf,  in  Ezr.),  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which 
he  translated  at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three  years. 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  894  ( Vii,  Hieron,  xxi,  4), 
for  in  the  preface  he  alludes  to  his  intention  of  discuss- 
ing a  question  which  he  treats  in  £p,  Ivii,  written  in 
395  {De  Optimo  Gen,  Interpret.),  In  the  preface  to  the 
Chronicles  (addressed  to  Chn>matiu8),  he  alludes  to  the 
same  epistle  as  *'  lately  written,"  and  these  books  may 
therefore  be  set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  books 
of  Solomon  followed  in  898,  having  been  '*  the  work  of 
three  days"  when  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year  {Prcef,,  **  Itaque 
longa  segrotatione  fractus  . .  .  tridui  opus  uomini  vestro 
[Chromatio  et  Heliodoro]  consecrav^i ;"  corop.  Ep,  Ixxiii, 
10).  The  Octateuch  now  alone  remained  {ibid.  Ixxi, 
5),  i.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther 
(Prmf.  in  Jo9.)»  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to 
Desiderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  year.  The  preface,  however,  is  not  quoted  in  the 
Apology  againU  Rufinus  (A.D.  400),  as  those  of  all  the 
other  books  which  were  then  published,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  (  Hody,  p.  357 ). 
The  remaining  books  were  completed  at  the  request  of 
Eustochius,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Paula,  in  404 
(Praf,  in  Jos.).  Thus  the  whole  translation  was  spread 
over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth 
to  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  Jerome's  life.  But  still 
parts  of  it  were  finished  in  great  haste  (e.  g.  the  books 
of  Solomon).  A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Tobit  (Prof,  in  Tab.),  and  "one  short  effort" 
(una  lucubratiuncula)  for  the  translation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errors  in  the  work  which  a  more  careful 
revision  might  have  removed ;  and  Jerome  himself  in 
many  places  gives  renderings  which  he  prefers  to  those 
which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits  from  time  to  time 
that  he  had  fallen  into  error  (Hody,  p.  862).  Yet  such 
defects  are  trifling  when  compared  with  what  be  ac- 
oomplished  successfully.  The  work  remained  for  eight 
centuries  the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity,  and,  as  a 
monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power,  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  stands  unrivalled  and  unique.  It  was 
at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original,  and  not  the 
version  of  a  version. 

IV.  History  of  Jerome's  Translation  to  the  Invention 
of  Printing, — 1.  Early  Acceptance. — The  critical  labors 
of  Jerome  were  received,  as  such  labors  always  are  re- 
ceived by  the  multitude,  with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach. 
He  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church 


and  shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowledged 
errors,  as  he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed 
by  ancient  usage  {Prof,  in  Job,  ii),  and  few  had  the 
wi84lom  or  candor  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy  Scriptun^. 
Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by  the  popular  preju- 
dice, and  endeavored  to  discourage  Jerome  from  the 
task  of  a  new  translation  {Ep,  civ),  which  seemed  ti> 
him  to  be  dangerous  and  almost  profane.  Jerome,  in- 
deed, did  little  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  reception  i4 
his  work.  The  violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language 
is  more  like  that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury than  of  a  Christian  father,  and  there  are  few  more 
touching  instances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young 
Augustine  bending  himself  in  entire  submission  ber«>re 
the  contemptuous  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  veteran 
scholar  (Ep,  cxii,  s.  f.).  But  even  Augustine  could  not 
overcome  the  force  of  early  habit.  To  the  last  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Italic  text  which  he  had  first 
used ;  and  while  he  notices  in  his  Retractatumes  several 
faulty  readings  which  he  had  formerly  embraced^  he 
shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  generally  the  New  ver- 
sion for  the  Old.  In  such  cases  Time  is  the  great  reformer. 
Clamor  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away,  and  the 
New  translation  gradually  came  into  use  equally  with 
the  Old,  and  at  length  supplanted  it.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury, it  was  adopted  in  Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyon^. 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Sedulius,  and  Claudianus  Mamertus 

,  (Hody,  p.  898),  but  the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained  in 
Africa  and  Britain  (ibid.).  In  the  6th  century,  the  use 
of  Jerome's  version  was  universal  among  scholars  ex- 
cept in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lingered  (Junilius): 
and  at  the  close  of  it,  Gregory  the  Great,  whUe  com- 
menting on  Jerome's  version,  acknowledged  that  it  wis 
admitted  equally  with  the  Old  by  the  apostolic  see 
{Pnrf,  in  Job.  ad  Leandrum^  "Novam  translationem 
dissero,  sed  ut  comprobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  No- 
vam, nunc  Veterem,  per  testimonia  assumo :  ut  quia 
sedes  apostolica  [cui  auctore  Deo  pnesideo]  utraque 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utraque  fulciatur^i. 
But  the  Old  version  was  not  authoritatively  di^placcii. 
though  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  prevailed  al^ 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  West.     Thus  Isidore  of 

■  Seville  {De  Offic.  Eccles,  i,  12),  after  affirming  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Sept.,  goes  on  to  recommend  the  ver- 
sion of  Jerome,  "which,"  he  says,  "is  used  universallr 
as  being  more  truthful  in  substance  and  more  per«picn- 
ous  in  language"  (Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7th  centurv 
the  traces  of  the  Old  version  grow  rare.  Julian  v4 
Toledo  (A.D.  676)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical  pur- 
pose the  authority  of  the  Sept,,  and  so  of  the  Old  Latin; 
but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome  when  not  inftnenced 
by  the  requirements  of  controversy  (ibid.  pi.  405, 4(¥>i. 
In  the  8th  century,  Bede  speaks  of  Jerome's  version  » 
"  our  edition"  (ibid.  p.  408) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is 
needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  wa; 
not  wholly  forgotten.  Yet,  throughout,  the  New  version 
made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical  auth<iri- 
ty.  It  was  adopted  in  the  different  churches  gradualk. 
or  at  least  without  any  f(»rmal  command  (see  ibid.  p.  41 1 
sq.  for  detailed  quotations). 

But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gradoalK 
into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a  strangely 
composite  work.  The  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  with  <iw 
exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his  version  frooi 
the  Hebrew :  but  this  had  not  onlv  been  variouslv  cor- 
rupted,  but  was  itself  in  many  particulars  (especially  in 
the  Pentateuch)  at  variance  with  his  later  judgmenL 
Long  use,  hc»wcver,  made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his 
Psalter  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  v^rmon,  as  Je- 
rome had  corrected  it  from  the  Sept.  Of  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  two  only, 
Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  retained  (mm 
the  Old  version  against  his  judgment;  and  the  Apocrr^ 
phal  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  which  he  had  care- 
fully marked  as  apocryphal  in  bis  own  venioo,  were 
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treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of 
the  Bible  faithfully  preserved  the  ^*  Hebrew  canon/*  but 
the  great  mass,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  copy- 
ists to  omit  nothing,  included  everything  which  had 
held  a  place  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  New  Test  the 
only  important  addition  which  was  frequently  interpo- 
lated was  the  Apocryphal  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 
The  text  of  the  gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome's  re- 
vised edition ;  that  of  the  remaining  books  his  very  in- 
complete revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Thiu  the  present 
Vulgate  contains  elements  which  belong  to  every  period 
and  form  of  the  Latin  version — (1.)  Umreviaed  Old  Lat- 
in: Wisdom,  Eoclus.,  1  and  2  Mace,  Baruch.  (2.)  Oid 
Latm  revised  from  the  Sept,:  Psalter.  (S,)Jerome^s/ree 
tramlaHon  from  the  original  text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.) 
Jerome^s  tratulation  from  the  original:  Old  Test,  ex- 
cept Psalter.  (6.)  Old  fAitin  revieedfrom  Greek  AfSS, : 
Gospels.  (6.)  Old  Latin  cunorily  revised:  the  remain- 
der of  the  New  Test. 

2.  Revision  of  A  latin, — ^Meanwhile  the  text  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Old  and  New  ver- 
sions necessarily  led  to  great  corruptions  of  both  texts. 
Mixed  texts  were  formed  according  to  the  taste  or  judg- 
ment of  scribes,  and  the  confusion  was  further  increased 
by  the  changes  which  were  sometimes  introduced  by 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  (xreek.  From  this 
cause  scarcely  any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century,  in  all  probability,  is  wholly  free 
from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  Several  remark- 
able examples  are  noticed  below;  and  in  rare  instances 
it  is  diflkult  to  decide  whether  the  text  is  not  rather 
a  revised  Vetus  than  a  corrupted  Vulgata  nova  (e.  g. 
Brit.  Mus.  Reg,  i,  E.  vi ;  A  ddit,  5463).  As  early  as  the 
6th  century,  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision 
of  the  text  (Psalter,  ProphetJi,  Epistles)  by  a  collation 
of  old  MSS.  But  private  labor  was  unable  to  check 
the  growing  cormption,  and  in  the  8th  century  this 
had  arrived  at  such  a  height  that  it  attracted  the  at^ 
tendon  of  Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  at  once  sought 
a  remedy,  and  intrusted  to  Alcuin  (cir.  A.D.  802)  the 
task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public  use.  This 
Alcuin  appean  to  have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  reference  to  the  original 
texu  (Poraon,  Letter  vi  to  Travis,  p.  145).  The  pas- 
sages which  are  adduced  by  Hody  to  prove  his  famil- 
iarity with  Hebrew  are,  in  fact,  only  quotations  from 
Jerome,  and  he  certainly  left  the  text  unaltered — at 
least  in  one  place  where  Jerome  points  out  its  inaccu- 
racy ((ten.  XXV,  8).  The  patronage  of  Charlemagne 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and 
several  MSS.  remain  which  claim  to  date  immediately 
from  his  time.  According  to  a  very  remarkable  state- 
ment, Charlemagne  was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacred 
criticism,  and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life 
to  the  correction  of  the  gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks 
and  Svrians"  (Van  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Tbeganus,  Script, 
IfisL'Franci\,277), 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  Alcuin's  re- 
vision contributed  much  towards  preserving  a  good  Vul- 
gate text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  recension  do  not  differ 
widely  from  the  pure  Hteronymian  text,  and  his  author- 
ity most  have  done  much  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
interpolations  which  reappear  afterwards,  and  which 
were  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New 
veniona.  Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due 
to  him  occur:  Deut  i,  9,  add.  soUtudinem ;  venissemuSy 
for  -etis;  ver.  4,  ascendimus,  for  ascendemus;  ii,  24,  in 
manu  tua,  for  in  mantis  tuas;  iv,  38,  vidisti^  for  vixisti; 
vi,  18,  i^wt,  add.  soUf  xv,  9,  oeulos,  om.  tuos;  xvii,  20, 
JiUus,  fotJUii;  xxi,  6,  add.  vement;  xxvi,  16,  atf  for  et. 
But  the  new  revision  was  gradually  deformed,  though 
later  attempts  at  correction  were  made  by  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury  (A.D.  1089,  Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  Nicolaus 
(A.D.  1 150),  and  the  Cistercian  abbot  Stepbanus(cir.  A.D. 
1150).  In  the  18th  century  Cnrrectoria  were  drawn  up, 
especially  in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading  were 


discussed;  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loudly  of  the 
confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the  "  commou,  that 
is,  the  Parisian,  copy ;"  and  quotes  a  false  reading  fnnn 
Mark  viii,  88,  where  the  correctors  had  substituteil  con^ 
fesstis  for  confusus  (Hody,  p. 419  sq.).  Little  more  was 
done  for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of 
prinring;  and  the  name  of  Laurentius  Valla  (cir.  1450) 
alone  deserves  mention,  as  of  one  who  devoted  the  high- 
est powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  at  a  time 
when  such  studies  were  little  esteemed. 

V.  Bistory  of  the  Printed  Text,— I,  Early  Editions,— 
It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of  printing 
that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the  press  was  the 
Bible;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the  Mazarin  Vulgate 
(Mainz — Gutenburg  and  Fust)  stand  yet  unsurpassed  by 
the  latest  eflbrts  of  typography.  This  work  is  referred 
to  about  the  year  1455,  and  presents  the  common  text 
of  the  15th  century.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid 
succession  (the  tirtit  with  a  date,  Mainz,  1462,  Fust  and 
Schoiffer),  but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest. 
The  first  collection  of  various  readings  appears  in  a  Parin 
edition  of  1504,  ai«d  others  followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons 
in- 1511,  1513;  but  cardinal  Ximenes  (1502-1517)  was 
the  first  who  seriously  revised  the  Latin  text  (**  contuli- 
mns  cum  quamplurimis  exemplaribus  venerandie  ve- 
tustatis;  sed  his  maxime,qoie  in  publica  Complutensis 
nostrsB  universitatis  bibliotheca  reconduntur,  qu»  supra 
octingentesiroum  abhinc  annum  litteris  Gotbicis  con- 
scripts, ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apicis  lapsus  possit  in 
eis  deprehendi"  [iV«/I]),  to  which  he  assigned  the  mid- 
dle place  of  honor  in  his  Polyglot  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts.  The  Complutensian  text  is  said  to 
be  more  correct  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but  still 
it  is  very  far  from  being  pure.  This  was  followed  in 
1528  (2d  ed.  1682)  by  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  work,  consulting  three 
MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  editions;  but  as 
yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open  for  use.  About 
the  same  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  correct 
the  Latin  from  the  original  texts  (Erasmus,  1516;  Pag- 
ninus,  1518-28;  Card.  Cajetan:  Steuchius,  1529;  Cla- 
rios,  1542),  or  even  to  make  a  new  Latin  version  (Jo. 
Campensis,  1533).  A  more  important  edition  of  R  Ste- 
phens followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty 
MSS.  and  introdnced  considerable  alterations  into  his 
former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  published  by 
Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based  on  the  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often  reprinted  af- 
terwards. Vercellone  speaks  much  more  highly  of  the 
Biblia  Ordinaria,  with  glosses,  etc.,  published  at  Lyons, 

1545,  as  giving  readings  in  accordance  with  the  oldest 
MSS.,  though  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derivetl 
are  not  given  ( Varia  Ja<^,  xcix).  The  course  of  c<>n- 
troversy  in  the  16th  century  exaggerated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  differences  in  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  confusion  called  for  some  rem- 
edy. An  authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the 
Romish  Chureh,  and,  however  gpvvely  later  theologians 
may  have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  fathers  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  original 
texts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — the  preference, 
that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any  later  Latin  ver^ 
sion— was  substantially  right 

2.  The  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgates.—The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on  Dec.  18,  1545. 
After  some  preliminary  arrangements,  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  formally  promulgated  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  Feb.  4, 1546,  and  then  the  council  procee<l- 
ed  to  the  question  of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meetings 
from  Feb.  20  to  March  17.  Considerable  varieties  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  original 
and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  compromise.     This  was  made  on  April  8, 

1546,  and  consisted  of  two  parts^the  first  of  which  con- 
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tains  the  list  of  the  canonical  books,  with  the  nsoal 
anathema  on  those  who  refuse  to  receive  it;  while  the 
second,  **  On  the  Edition  and  Use  of  the  Sacred  Books," 
contains  no  anathema,  so  that  ita  contents  are  not  arti- 
cl€«  of  faith.  The  wording  of  the  decree  itself  contains 
several  marks  of  the  controversy  from  which  it  arose, 
and  admits  of  a  far  more  liberal  construction  than  later 
glosses  have  affixed  to  it.  In  affirming  the  authority 
<if  the  **  Old  Vulgate,"  it  contains  no  estimate  of  the 
A'alue  of  the  original  texts.  The  question  decided  is 
simply  the  relative  merits  of  the  current  Latin  versions 
("si  ex  omnibus  I^tinis  versionibus  quse  circumferun- 
tur**),  and  this  only  in  reference  to  public  exereises. 
The  object  contemplated  is  the  advantage  (titUiias) 
of  the  Church,  and  not  anything  essential  to  its  con- 
stitution. It  was  further  enactod,  as  a  check  to  the 
license  of  printers,  that  **  Holy  Scripture,  but  etpeciaUy 
the  old  and  common  [Vulgate]  edition  [evidently  with- 
out excluding  the  original  texts],  should  be  printed  as 
correctly  as  possible."  In  spite,  however,  of  the  com- 
parative caution  of  the  decree,  and  the  interpretation 
which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities,  it 
was  received  with  little  favor,  and  the  want  of  a  stand- 
ard text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as 
unsettled  as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by 
men  little  fitted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afterwards  these  were  found  to  be  so  great 
that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  authorized  edition 
would  appear.  The  theologians  of  Belgium  did  some- 
thing to  meet  the  want.  In  1547  the  first  edition  of 
Hentenius  appeared  at  Louvain,  which  had  very  consid- 
erable influence  upon  later  copies.  It  was  based  upon 
the  collation  of  Latin  MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition 
of  J  540.  In  the  Antwerp  Ptilyglot  of  1568-72  the  Vul- 
gate was  borrowed  from  the  Complutensian  (Veroellone, 
Var,  JAd,  ci) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate of  lo7S->74  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted,  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  This 
last  was  designed  as  the  preparation  and  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  papal  edition ;  indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the  "correct  edi- 
tion required  by  the  Tridentine  decree*"  (comp.  Lucas 
Brag.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii).  But  a  papal  board  was  al- 
ready engaged,  however  desultorily,  upon  the  work  of 
revision.  The  earliest  trace  of  an  attempt  to  realize 
the  recommendations  of  the  council  is  found  fifteen 
years  after  it  was  made.  In  1561  Paulus  Manutius 
(son  of  Aldus  Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome  to  super- 
intend the  printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercel- 
lone, Var.  IacU  etc.,  i,  prol.  xix,  note).  During  that 
3'ear  and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  re\n8ion  of  the  text. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V  the  work  was  continued, 
and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part,  in  it  (1569-70)  (ibid. 
loc.  cit,  prol.  XX,  note),  but  it  was  currently  reported 
that  the  difficulties  of  publishing  an  authoritative  edi- 
tion were  insuperable.  Nothing  further  was  done  to- 
wards the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  under  Gregory  XIII, 
but  preparations  were  made  fur  an  edition  of  the  Sept, 
This  appeared  in  1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  work.  After  the  publication  of  the 
Sept.,  Sixtus  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  himself 
a  scholar,  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  face  a 
task  from  which  others  bad  shrunk.  "He  had  felt," 
he  says, "  from  bis  first  accession  to  the  papal  throne 
(1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation  (indiffne  Je- 
rentes)^  that  the  Tridentine  decree  was  still  unsatisfied ;" 
and  a  board  was  appointed,  under  the  presidency  of  car- 
dinal Carafa,  t4>  arrange  the  materials  and  olfer  sugges- 
tions for  an  edition.  Sixtus  himself  revised  the  text, 
rejecting  or  confirming  the  suggestions  of  the  board  by 
his  absolute  judgment;  and  when  the  work  was  print.^ 
ed,  he  examined  the  sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
corrected  the  errors  with  his  own  hand.  The  edition 
appeared  in  1590,  with  the  famous  constitution  yEiermu 


(Be  (dated  March  1, 1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtta 
affirmed  with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary  author- 
ity of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.  "  By  the  fulness 
of  apostolical  power**  (such  are  hia  words),  "we  decree 
and  declare  that  this  edition  .  .  .  approved  by  the  au- 
thority delivered  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  to  be  received 
and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and  nnquestionable, 
in  all  public  and  private  discussion,  reading,  preaching, 
and  explanation."  He  further  forbade  expressly  the 
publication  of  various  readings  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  pronounced  that  all  readings  in  other  editions  and 
MSS.  which  vary  from  those  of  the  revised  text "  are  tn 
have  no  credit  or  authority  for  the  future"  ("ea  in  iis 
qufls  buic  nostne  editioni  non  consenserint,  nullam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatem  habitnra  esse 
deceroimus").  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  new  revision 
should  be  introduced  into  all  missals  and  service-book^ 
and  the  greater  excommunication  was  threatened  against 
aU  who  in  anv  wav  contravened  the  constitution.  Had 
the  life  of  Sixtus  been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doaU 
that  his  iron  will  would  have  enforced  the  changr* 
which  he  thus  peremptorily  proclaimed;  but  he  died  in 
August,  1590,  and  those  whom  he  bad  alarmed  or  of- 
fended took  immediate  measures  to  hinder  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reasoiu 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  hp<i 
employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  most  arbi- 
trarv  and  unskilful  hand ;  and  it  was  scaroeiv  an  ex- 
aggeration  to  say  that  his  precipitate  "  self-reliant-** 
had  brought  the  Church  into  the  most  serious  peril " 
During  the  brief  pontificate  of  Urban  VII  nothing  couM 
be  done,  but  the  reaction  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the 
accession  of  Gr^ory  XIV,  some  went  so  far  as  to  pn»- 
pose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  but  Bellarmine  suggested  a  middle  course. 
He  proposed  that  the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text 
which  bad  been  made  in  it  ("qu»  male  mutata  erant^ 
"should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed,  and  tlie 
Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with  a  prefa- 
tory note  to  the  effect  that  errors  (jaliqua  errata)  had 
crept  into  the  former  edition  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
printers."  This  pious  fraud,  or  rather  daring  falaebood 
— for  it  can  be  called  by  no  other  name — found  favor 
with  those  in  power.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the  presidency  of  the  car- 
dinal Colonna  (Colnmna).  At  first  the  commissionem 
made  but  slow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
would  elapse  before  the  revision  was  completed  (Unga- 
relli,  in  Veroellone,  Proleg.  Iviii).  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceedings was  therefore  changed,  and  the  commission 
moved  to  Zagarolo,  the  country-seat  of  Colonna ;  an<l. 
if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which  still  oommem- 
orates  the  event-,  and  the  current  report  of  the  time, 
the  work  was  completed  in  fdneieen  days.  But  even 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work  extended  over  six 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  no  time  for  the 
examination  of  new  authorities,  but  only  for  makinnc 
a  rapid  revision  with  the  help  of  the  materials  al- 
ready collected.  The  task  was  hardly  finished  when 
Gregory  died  (October,  1591),  and  the  publication  of 
the  revised  text  was  again  delayed.  His  successor, 
Innocent  IX.  died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1592  Clement  VIII  was  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom. Clement  intrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  text 
to  Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  by  Aldus  Manu- 
tius (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1592.  The  prel* 
ace,  which  is  moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written 
by  Bellarmine,  and  is  favorably  distinguished  from  that 
of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  even  modesty.  The 
text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  was  at  least 
(what  is  no  idle  boast),  more  correct  than  that  of  any 
former  edition.  Some  readings,  indeed,  it  is  allowed, 
had,  though  wrong,  been  left  unchanged  to  avoid  pop- 
ular offence;  but  yet  even  here  BelUrmuie  did  not 
scruple  to  repeat  the  fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus 
to  recall  his  edition,  which  still  disgraces  the  firoot  of 
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the  Roman  Vulgate  by  an  apology  no  leas  needless  than 
untrue.  Another  edition  followed  in  1598,  and  a  third 
in  1598,  with  a  triple  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of  the 
three  editions.  Other  editions  were  af]terwards  pub- 
lished at  Rome  (comp.yercellone,  civ),  but  with  these 
corrections  the  history  of  the  authorised  text  properly 
concludes. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
editions  have  often  been  debated.  In  point  of  mechan- 
ical accuracy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to  be  clearly  superior 
(Van  Ess,  Getch,  865  sq.);  but  Van  Ess  has. allowed 
himself  to  be  misled  in  the  estimate  which  he  gives  of 
the  critical  value  of  the  Sixtine  readings.  The  collec- 
tions lately  published  by  Veroellone  place  in  the  clear- 
est light  the  strange  and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Six- 
tiis  dealt  with  the  evidence  and  results  submitted  to 
him.  The  recommendations  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
are  marked  by  singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact;  and 
in  almost  every  case  where  Sixtus  departs  from  them 
he  ia  in  error.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  collation  of 
the  readings,  in  a  few  chapters,  as  given  by  Vercellone. 
Thus  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis  the  Sixtine 
correctors  are  right  against  Sixtus:  i,  2,  27, 81;  ii,  18, 
20;  iii,  1,  11, 12, 17,  21,  22;  iv,  1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16, 19; 
andy  on  the  other  hand,  Sixtus  is  right  against  the  cor- 
rectors in  i,  15.  The  Gregorian  correctors,  therefore 
(whose  results  are  given  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in 
the  main  simply  restored  readings  adopted  by  the  Six- 
tine board  and  rejected  by  Sixtus.  In  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Six- 
tine correctors  where  it  diifers  from  the  Sixtine  edition : 
i,  4,  19,  81 ;  ii,  21 ;  iv,  6,  22,  28,  80,  38,  89;  v,  24;  vi,  4; 
viii,  1 ;  ix,  9;  x,  8;  xi,  8;  xii,  11, 12, 15,  etc.;  and  eve- 
ry change  (except,  probably,  vi,4;  xii,  11, 12)  is  right; 
nrhiie,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  chapters  there 
are  apparently  only  two  instances  of  variation  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  (xi,  10, 
82).  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Clementine  edition  errs 
bv  excess  of  caution.  Within  the  same  limits  it  fol- 
lows  Sixtus  against  the  correctors  wronglv  in  ii,  83; 
iii,  10,  12, 18,  16,  19,  20 ;  iv,  10, 1 1,  28, 42 ;  vi,  8 ;  xi,  28 ; 
and  in  the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  passages 
arbitrary  changes  of  Sixtus:  iv,  10;  v,  24;  vi,  13;  xii, 
15,  82;  xviii,  10, 11;  xxix,  28.  In  the  New  Test.,  as 
the  report  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  has  not  yet  been 
published,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  same  law 
holds  good ;  but  the  following  comparison  of  the  varia- 
tiona  of  the  two  editions  in  continuous  passages  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles  will  show  that  the  Clementine, 
though  not  a  pure  text,  is  yet  very  far  purer  than  the 
Sixtine,  which  often  gives  Old  Latin  readings,  and  some- 
times appears  to  depend  simply  on  patristic  authority 
(i.  e.  pp.  11.) : 

SlXTINB.  CLVMSRTIlfX. 

llstL  I,  88,  vocahltur  (pp.  11.).  vocabunt. 

11,   0,  Jada  (gat.  nun.  etc.).  Jndse. 

IS,  surge,  Hccipe  (?).  surge  et  nccipe. 

Iii,   2,  approplnqasbit  (Iv,  approptuqoavlt. 
17),  ^siGalllc.  pp. 


11.). 
8,  de  quo  dictum  est  (tol.     qui  dictus  est 

lu). 
10,  arboris  (Tert.). 
iv,   6,  nt . . .  tollaiit  (it.). 
7,  Jesns  mrsnm. 
10,  Galllsete  (IL  nm.  etc). 
16,  ambulabat  (?). 
T,  11,  vobis  homines  (gaL 
mm.  etc>. 
90,  nbscinde  (?). 
H\  In  Jndlcio  (it). 
t1,   7,  eth.  faciani  (it). 

80,  enim  (it). 
Til,   1,  et  non  Judlcablmlnl,     ut  non  Judlcemlnl. 
noHte   condemnnre 
et  non  cnndemiiabi- 
mini  (!). 
4,  sine,  fk-ater  (It.  pp.  II.). 
28,  ameomnes(lr.pp.ll.), 
801,  supra  (pp.  II.  tol.  etc.). 
S»,  scrlbie  (It.). 
Till,    9,  alio  (it  am.  etc.). 
It,  nbl  (pp.  n.). 
18,  Joasit  dlsclpulos  (it). 
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arbomm. 
et . . .  tollent 
Jexna:  Rarsam. 
Galilea. 
sedebat. 
vobis. 

nbaclde. 
Jndlcio. 
ethnici. 
autem. 


sine. 

a  me. 

BU))er. 

HcribA  eomm. 

alii. 

Ibt. 

Jussit 


caput  snam  (It  tol.). 
veulsvet  Jesus  (it.), 
magno  impein  (it), 
hiec  omnia  (f ). 
rogabant  eum  at  Je- 

KUS  (?). 
Eph.  1,16,  In  Christo  J.  (pp.  11. 

Bodl.). 
domiuatlonem  (?). 
vos  couvivlflcavit  (pp. 

11.). 
vos  eratis  (pp.  11.  Bodl. 

etc.). 


Matt.vlll.SO, 

29, 
8i, 
83, 
84, 


81. 
11,   1, 


11, 


18, 
111,   8, 


W,82, 
80. 

v,8«, 

.  *^' 
Vl.  18, 

80, 


dicebamlnl  (pp.  IK), 
qol  (pp.  II.  Bodl.  etc.). 
Splrltn  Saucto  (pp.  U. 

Btmg.  etc.)* 
mihl  eulm  (pp.  11.). 
virtutem  (it). 
In    luterlnre   homine 

(pp.  II.  Bodl.). 
dep<inite  (it). 
in  die  (pp.  11.  Bodl. 

etc.). 
mnndans  earn  (pp.  IL). 
in  gloriosam  (?). 
in  prKparailouem  (it). 
In  catena  lata  (it  ?). 


caput 
venisset. 
Inipetu. 
omnia, 
rogabaut  nt. 

in  I>omIno  J. 

et  dominationem. 
vos. 

vos. 

dlcimlnl. 

auod. 
plriiu. 

mlhL 

vlrtnte. 

In  luteriorem  homi- 

neni. 
de|>onere. 
In  diem. 

mundans. 

f;lorloi»am. 
u  pneparatlone. 
In  catena  its. 


8.  Later  Editiotu, — While  the  Clementine  edition 
was  still  recent,  some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tertained of  revising  it  Lucas  Brugensis  made  impor- 
tant collections  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  practical  ditfi- 
culties  were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  va- 
rious readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellarmin.  ad 
Lucam  Brug.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  use  and 
controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized  text 
Many,  especially  in  Spain,  pnHiounoed  it  to  have  a  value 
superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be  inspired  in  eveiy 
detail  (oomp.  Van  Ess.  GescK  p.  401, 402 ;  Hody,  III,  ii, 
15) ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  histoiy  of  such  ex- 
travagancies, from  which  the  Jesuits,  at  least,  following 
their  great  champion  Bellarmine,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It 
was  a  more  serious  matter  that  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  papal  text  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  was  professedly  based.  At  length, 
however,  in  170^,  Martianay  published  a  new,  and,  in 
the  main,  better,  text,  chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in  his 
edition  of  Jerome.  Yallarsi  added  fresh  collations  in 
his  revised  issue  of  Martianay*s  work ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  on  what  MS.  authority  the  text 
which  is  given  depends.  Sabatier,  though  professing 
only  to  d^  with  the  Old  Latin,  published  important 
materials  for  the  criticism  of  Jerome's  version,  and  gave 
at  length  the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  '  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  impor- 
tance was  done  for  the  text  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Test.,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
original  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  again  directed 
the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to  their  authorized 
text  The  first-fruits  of  their  labors  are  given  in  the 
volume  of  Veroellone,  already  often  quoted,  which  has 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
Yolg.  than  any  previous  work.  There  are  some  defects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorized 
or  corrected  text;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that  every 
student  of  the  Latin  text  must  be  deeply  interested 
in  it. 

The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Old  Test  is  but 
a  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  text  In  the  New  Test  far  more  has  been 
done  for  the  correction  of  the  Yulg.,  though  even  here 
no  critical  edition  has  yet  been  published.  Numerous 
collations  of  MSS.,  more  or  less  perfect,  have  been  made. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  Bentley  pointed  out 
the  true  path  which  others  have  followed.  His  own 
collation  of  Latin  MSS.  was  extensive  and  important 
(comp.  Ellis,  hentieii  Crifica  SacrOj  xxxv  sq.).  Gries- 
bach  added  new  oolUtions,  and  arranged  those  which 
others  had  made.  Lachmann  printed  the  Latin  text  in 
his  larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  FuldrntU 
for  the  purpose.    Tischeudorf  has  labored  among  Latin 
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AISS.,  only  with  leas  zeal  than  amongXSreek.  Tregelles 
has  given  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Test,  the  text  of 
Co<L  AmiatinMu  from  his  own  collation  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Clementine  edition.  But  in  all  these  cases 
the  study  of  the  Latin  was  merely  ancillary'  to  that  of 
ihe  Greek  text.  Probably,  from  the  great  antiquity 
and  purity  of  the  Codd.  A  miatinus  and  FuldensU,  there 
is  comparatively  little  scope  for  criticism  in  the  revision 
of  Jerome's  version ;  but  it  could  not  be  an  unprofitable 
work  to  examine  mure  in  detail  than  has  yet  been  done 
the  several  phases  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  gradual  corruption. 

A  full  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Vulg  is  given 
by  Masch  (Le  Long),  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1778-90).  The 
variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions 
were  collated  by  T.  James,  BtUum  Papale^  s.  Concordia 
Ditcors  (Lond.  1600),  and  more  completely,  with  a  col- 
lation of  the  Clementine  editions,  by  H.  de  Bukentop, 
Lux  de  iMce,  iii,  815  sq.  Yercellone,  correcting  earlier 
critics,  reckons  that  the  whole  number  of  variationif  be- 
tween the  two  revisions  is  about  three  thousand  (P»-o- 
legg,  idviii,  nota), 

VL  Principal  MSS.  of  the  Fw^a/ft— These  may  brief- 
ly be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Cod.  AmiatimiSf  of  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  the  oldest  and  best  extant ; 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence ;  it  contains  the 


gtnonjbtt 
prcaNTT.  Moojssrcnas 


NOH  has  emus  neQenri 
NISI  caesj^i^ecn 
luKiceR^o  miAibireis  iULum 

UTCRUClpiqeRCTUIt       ^ 

erdtixeRziNT- 
erBAioLMssiBi  CRuceco 


OldhTest,  except  Banich,  and  the  New  Test ;  the  latter 
has  been  edited  from  it  by  Tischendorf  (Leipa  1850, 4iA>), 
See  Amiatwb  Mamusciupt. 

2.  BilUia  Gothica  Toktana  EcdesitB,  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury*, containing  all  the  books  except  Baruch  (Yercel- 
lone, Var.  Lect,  i,  84). 

8.  Cod.  CavennSf  of  the  8th  oentur>*,  if  not  earlier; 
contains  the  Old  and  New  Test.;  belongs  lo  the  niionas- 
tery  of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno;  examined  by  Tiacheo- 
dorf. 

4.  Cod.  PaulUmtt,  of  the  9th  oentnry,  wants  Baruch; 
at  Rome  (Veroellone,  loc  cU.). 

5.  Cod.  Statianui  hod.  VaUiceUaauUj  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury ;  at  Rome  (Yercellone,  L  c). 

6.  Cod.  OttobonianuSf  of  t^e  8th  century,  contains  the 
Octateuch ;  in  the  Yatican  (Yercellone,  L  c). 

7.  Biblia  Carolina^  of  the  9th  century ;  wants  Baruch, 
and  the  two  last  leaves  are  by  a  later  baud ;  in  the  can- 
tonal library  at  Zurich. 

8.  Biblia  Bamburgenna,  of  the  9th  century,  wants 
the  Apocalypse;  it  has  Jerome^s  Epistle  to  Paulinos 
prefixed  in  large  uncials,  the  rest  of  the  MS.  is  minos- 
cular;  in  this  MS.  1  John  v,  7  appears  (Kopp,  Hil- 
der  V.  Schr\/ien  der  Vorzeitj  i,  184). 

9.  Cod  A  Icuinif  of  the  9th  century,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  (except  Baruch) ;  suppoeed  to  be 

that  offered  to  Charlemagne 
at  his  coronation ;  formeriy 
in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
cluses at  Moutier  de  Grand- 
val,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Addit.,  10, 546). 

10.  A  MS.  on  verv  clean 
parchment,  probably  of  the 
Idth  century;  formerly  at 
Altdorf,  now  at  Erlangen 
(Niederer,  Nachriekteu  zur 
Kirchen-t  Gdekrten-  umd  Bi- 
cker^Getchichte,  x,  125). 

11.  A  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, described  in  Eich- 
horn's  RepertoriuiOj  xrii^ 
183  sq. 

12.  Cod.  Fuldensis,  of  the 
6th  century,  contains  the 
New  Test.,  with  the  gospeb 
in  the  form  of  a  harmonv: 

m 

used  by  Lachmann  in  his 
edition  of  the  Latin  aabjoin- 
ed  to  his  Greek  New  Test; 
a  specimen  was  published 
by  Ranke  (MarU  1860, 4co). 

13.  Cod.  Forojvliensis ; 
contains  the  four  gospels; 
edited  along  with  fragments 
of  Mark*s  gospel  from  the 
Prague  MS.  (pre\ioualy  ed- 
ited by  Dobrowaki,  Frap-^ 
mentum  Pragense  £v.  S. 
Marcif  etc.  [Prag.  1778, 
4to]),  and  other  remains  of 
the  same  gospel  from  M8S. 
preserved  at  Yenice,  by  Bi- 
anchini.  Append,  ad  Enxft- 
gd.  QuadrupL 

14.  Cod.  Sangellentis:  a 
Gneco-Latin  MS.  of  the  9ch 
century;  contains  the  four 


4 

quobjpoLCcum  »^  inipfo  uixcuef^  emixo/ 
epcLCwe  hominum  6dup  inxertefejiif'liicft' 
6S^€bfifi  earn  nonconffifidkCndeipxxnis  >■ 

Specimens  of  MSa  of  the  Volgnte:  I.Brit.  Mus.  (Addft. B4«8), Uncial ;  «.  Stonyhorst  (St. Cathbert'*),  Seml-nncial; 

3.  Unr.eian  (Brit.  Mus.  1802),  Carsive ;  4.  Hereford  Gofpeli",  Cnrsive. 
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gnspelfl  in  Greek,  with  an  interlinearr  translation ;  ed- 
ited in  fao-mmile  by  Rettig  (Turin,  1836,  4tu).  There 
id  another  Cod,  iSonj^ai/eimf  containing  fragm^ts  uf  the 
f^ospels,  of  the  6th  oeiituiy,  described  by  Tiachendorf  in 
the  Deutsche  ZeiUcrifl  JUr  chrisfL  Wiateiuchaftt  lSb7, 
No.  7,  and  esteemed  by  him  of  great  value  for  the  text 
<ir  the  Vulgate  (Tischendorf,  ProUg,  p.  249  sq.).  See 
Gjlmx,  (St.)  Manusckift. 

Besides  these,  many  codices  exist  both  in  British  and 
Continental  libraries.    See  Manubcripts,  Biblicau 

YII.  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin  Veraion8.—U  In  the 
Oid  Test. — The  Latin  Version,  in  its  various  forms,  con- 
tributes, as  has  already  been  seen,  more  or  lees  impor- 
tant materials  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  texts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  of  the  Common  and  Hcxa- 
plaric  texts  of  the  Sept.  The  bearing  of  the  Vulg.  on 
the  Sept.  will  not  be  noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved 
in  the  inquiry  more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Sept.  Littie,  again,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of 
the  translation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  Old  Test.  As  a  whole,  his  work  is  a  remarkable 
munument  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for  the 
exact  determination  of  the  Latin  text  itself  has  made 
all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  impossible  or 
unsatisfactory.  The  passages  which  were  quoted  in 
the  premature  controversies  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  or  Latin 
text,  are  commonly  of  little  importance  so  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned.  It  will  be  enough  to  notice  those 
only  which  are  quoted  by  Whitaker,  the  worthy  anug- 
onist  of  Bellarmine  {Diaputaiion  on  /Scripture  [ed.  Park. 
Soc.],  p.  163  sq.). 

Gen.  1,  90,  oM.  sll  green  herbs  (fn  Vet.  L.) :  ill,  16,  ipea 
conteret  caput  tnnni.  There  seems  good  reason  to  De- 
Ifeve  thiit  toe  original  rending  was  ipae.  Comp.  VerceU 
loue,  ad  loe.    See  also  Gen.  iv,  16. 

iil,  IT,  in  opere  tuo.    TTiam  for  1*11353. 

iv,  16,  am.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in  Jerome's 
Qtuat  Htbr. 

vi,  6,  add.  et  pnecavens  in  ftatornm.  The  words  are  a 
gloss,  and  not  a  purl  of  the  Valgate  text. 

▼ill,  4,  vieemmo  eeptiroo /or  septlmo  decimo.    So  Sept 

riii.  7,  egrediebator  et  non  revertebatar.  The  non  Is 
wanting  in  th«  best  mannMrrlpts  of  the  Valgate,  and  has 
been  iutrodnced  ft'om  the  Sept. 

xi,  18,  treeentia  tribos  for  qaadrlngentis  tribos.  So 
Sept. 

ix,  1,  (tindetnr  ssngnts  illlas.    Om, "  by  mnn." 

xxxvli,  8,  Mdecim  far  septemdecim.  Probably  a  tran- 
ecriptnral  em>r. 

xxxix,  6,  am.  **  Wherefore  he  left'— Joseph.** 

xl.S,  om.  "the  butler — prison.'* 

xlix,  10.    Comp.  Vercellone,  ad  toe, 

xlix,  38,  om. 

In  xxiv,  6 :  xxvll,  5 ;  xxxiv,  29,  the  variation  is  proba- 
hly  in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaininfi:  passs^ei*,  11, 
8;  ill,  6;  lv,«,lS,M;  vi,8:  xlv,  8;  xvll,  16;  xix,18;  xxi, 
9:  xxiv,  98;  xxv,  34:  xxvii,  88:  xxxi,  Bi;  xxxviii,  6,  28: 
xlix,  22,  contain  differences  of  Interpretation ;  and  in 
xxxvi,  24,  xli,  46.  the  Valffste  appears  to  have  preserved 
important  traditional  renderlugs. 

2.  In  the  New  7W/.— The  examples  which  have  been 
^ved  show  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  Vulgate  can  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  version  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  present  revision  was  already  establbhed ;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
t  he  sense  of  the  original  often  leaves  it  doubtful  wheth- 
er in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented  by  the  pe- 
culiar form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular  passage.  In 
the  New  Test,  the  case  is  far  differenL  In  this  the  crit- 
ical evidence  of  the  Latin  b  separable  into  two  distinct 
elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Latin  and  that  of  the 
Hieronymian  revision.  The  latter,  where  it  dilfers  from 
flie  former,  represents  the  received  Greek  text  of  the 
4ih  century,  and  so  far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  rough- 
ly) eqiuil  to  that  due  to  a  first-claas  Greek  MS. ;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  any  reading  opposed  to 
the  combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS8.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text  either  arose  later  than  the  4th 


century,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a  very  nar- 
row range.  The  correciiotu  of  Jerome  do  not  carry  us 
back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek  MSS.,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  tliey  supplement  the  original  testimony 
of  MS8.  by  an  independent  witness.  The  subetance  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  copies  of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a 
more  venerable  authority.  The  origin  of  the  Latin 
version  dates,  as  has  been  seen,  from  the  esrliest  age 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  translation,  as  a  whole, 
was  practically  fixed  and  current  more  than  a  century 
before  the  transcription  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus 
it  is  a  witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
oiBterie  paribus^  more  valuable,  than  is  represented  by 
any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshtto  in  its  present 
form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was  not,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serious  corruptions  (at 
least  in  the  synoptic  gospels)  from  the  first,  and  was 
variously  corrupted  afterwards.  But  the  corruptions 
proceeded  in  a  different  direction  and  by  a  different  law 
from  those  of  Greek  MSS.,  and,  consequently,  tlie  two 
authorities  mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the 
nature  of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  and 
value  of  Jerome's  revision  and  of  the  Old  Latin,  will  be 
seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  in  deiaiL 

Before  giving  these,  however,  one  preliminary  re- 
mark must  be  made.  In  estimating  the  critical  value 
of  Jerome's  labors,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  bis  different  worics.  His  mode  of  proceeding 
was  by  no  means  uniform ;  and  the  importance  of  his 
judgment  varies  with  the  object  at  which  he  aimetl. 
The  three  versions  of  the  Psalter  represent  completely 
the  three  different  methods  which  he  followed.  At  first 
he  was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  of  the  current 
text  (the  Roman  Psalter) :  then  he  instituted  an  accu- 
rate comparison  between  the  current  text  and  the  orig- 
inal (the  Gallican  Psalter) ;  and  in  the  next  place  he 
translated  independently,  giving  a  direct  version  of  the 
original  (the  Hebrew  Psalter).  These  three  methods 
follow  one  another  in  chronological  order,  and  answer 
to  the  wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gaineti  of 
the  functions  of  a  Biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
New  Test,  belongs,  unfortunately,  to  the  first  period. 
When  it  was  made,  Jerome  was  as  yet  unui«ed  to  the 
taslc,  and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  preju- 
dice. His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  remove  obvious 
interpolations  and  blunders;  and  in  doing  this  he  like- 
wise introduced  some  changes  of  expression  which  soft- 
ened the  roughness  of  the  old  version,  and  some  which 
seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true  expression  of  the 
sense  (e.  g.  Matt,  vi,  11,  tvpereubetantiakm  for  quotidiu" 
Mini).  But  while  he  accomplished  much,  he  failed  to 
carry  out  even  this  limited  purpose  with  thorough  com- 
pleteness. A  rendering  which  he  commonly  altere<I 
was  still  suffered  to  remain  in  some  places  without  any 
obvious  reason  (e.  g.  fiwrriiptoVf  ^o^aCitf,  a^aviM;  and 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (apart 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been  made 
after  only  a  partial  examination  of  Greek  copies,  and 
those  probably  few  in  number.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  hsve  been  expected.  The  greater  corruptions 
of  the  Old  Latin,  whether  by  addition  or  omission,  are 
generally  corrected  in  the  Vulgate.  Sometimes,  aUi, 
Jerome  gives  the  true  reading  in  details  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  Old  Latin :  Matt,  i,  25,  cognt}»cebat ;  ii, 
28,  prophetfts;  v,  22,  om,  iik^;  ix,  16,  lugrre;  John  iii, 
8 ;  Luke  ii,  33, 6  varrip ;  iv,  12.  But  not  rarely  he  leaves 
a  false  reading  uncorrected  (Matt,  ix,  28,  voina;  x,  42), 
or  adopts  a  false  reading  where  the  true  one  was  alw 
current:  xvi,6;  xviii,29;  xix,4;  John  i,3, 16;  vi,64k 
Even  in  graver  variations  he  is  not  exempt  fn>m  error. 
The  famous  pericope,  John  vii,  53;  viii,  11,  which  had 
gained  only  a  partial  entrance  into  the  Old  Latin,  is  cer- 
tainly established  in  the  Vulgate.  The  additions  in 
MatL  xxvii,  35;  Luke  iv,  19;  John  v,  4;  1  Pet.  iii,  22, 
were  already  generally  or  widely  receiveil  in  the  Latin 
copies,  and  Jerome  left  them  undisturbed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mark  xvi,  9-20 ;  but  the  "  heavenly  tes- 
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timony"  (1  John  y,  7),  which  is  found  in  the  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  interpola- 
tion, due  to  an  African  gloss;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii,  87 ;  ix,  6,  were 
really  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they  maintained  their 
place  in  the  mass  of  Latin  copies. 

Jerome's  revision  of  the  gospels  was  far  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  remaining  paru  of  the  New  Test. 
It  is,  indeed,  impoesible,  except  in  the  gospels,  to  de- 
termine any  substantial  difference  in  the  Greek  texts 
which  are  represented  by  the  Old  and  Hieronymian  ver- 
sions. Elsewhere  the  differences,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
satisfactorily  esubltshed,  are  differences  of  expression, 
and  not  of  text ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate 
MSS.,  when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  au- 
thorities, rest  upon  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contrary,  his  commentaries  show  that  he  used 
copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension  which  passes 
under  his  name,  and  even  expressly  condemned  as  faulty 
in  text  or  rendering  many  passages  which  are  undoubt- 
edly part  of  the  Vulgate.  Thus  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Galatians  he  condemns  the  additions,  iii,  1,  veriiati 
non  obedire ;  v,  21,  homieidia ;  and  the  translations,  i,  16, 
turn  acquievi  cami  ei  sanffuini  (for  non  contuli  cum  came 
ft  sanguine) ;  v,  9,  modicum  fermentum  totam  masaam 
corrumpit  (for  modicum /ermentum  totam  congperaionem 
/ermentat);  y,  11,  evacuatum  est  (for  cessavit);  yi,  3, 
seipsum  (seipse)  aeducit  (for  mentem  suam  decipU),  In 
the  text  of  the  epistle  which  he  gives  there  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  readings  that  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate 
text,  of  which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv,  21 ;  v, 
\S,2S\  vi,  18, 15, 16, etc.),  as  many  more  inferior  read- 
ings (iv,  17, 26, 80,  etc.),  and  the  remainder  differences  of 
expression :  malo  for  nequam,  recto  pede  incedurU  fur 
rede  ambulant,  rursum  for  iierum.  The  same  differ- 
ences are  found  in  his  commentaries  on  the  other  epis- 
tles :  ad  Ephes,  i,  6 ;  iii,  14 ;  iv,  19 ;  v,  22, 31 ;  ad  Tit^  iii, 
15.  From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  does  not  represent  the  critical 
opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  uf  the  text  of  the  gospels.  But  still  there 
are  some  readings  which  may  with  probability  be  re- 
ferred to  his  revision:  Acts  xiii,  18, more«  eorum  susti- 
nuit  for  nutrUt  {aluit)  eos;  Rom.  xii,  11,  Domvno  for 
tempori ;  Eph.  iv,  19,  illuminabit  te  Christus  for  con- 
tinges  Christum ;  Gal.  ii,  5,  neque  ad  horam  cessimus  for 
ud  horam  cessimus ;  1  Tim.  v,  19,  add.  nisi  sub  duobus 
aut  tribus  testilms, 

8.  The  Vetus  Latina. — The  chief  corruptions  of  the 
Old  Latin  consist  in  the  introduction  of  glosses.  These, 
like  the  corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezcs  (D,), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity  of 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evangelic  tradition  had 
not  yet  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  written  gospels. 
Such  are  the  interpolations  at  Matt,  iii,  15;  xx,  28; 
Luke  iii,  22  (comp.  also  i,  46;  xii,  38) ;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either 
by  direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evange- 
list or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  interpolations  are  frequent  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels: Matt,  iii,  3;  Mark  xvi,  4;  Luke  i,  29;  vi,  10;  ix, 
43,  50,  54;  xi,  2;  and  occur  also  in  John  vi,  56,  etc. 
But  in  John  the  Old  Latin  more  commonly  errs  by  de- 
fect than  by  excess.  Thus  it  omits  clauses  certainly  or 
probably  genuine:  iii,  81;  iv,  9;  v,36;  vi,  23;  viii,  58, 
etc  Sometimes,  again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek 
text  are  free:  Luke  i,  29;  ii,  15;  vi,  21.  Such  varia- 
tions, however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  gospels  is  of  the  highest  value. 
There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS.  combine  with 
one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses  to  sup- 
port a  reading  which  has  been  obliterated  in  the  mass 
of  authorities :  Luke  vi,  1 ;  Mark  v,  3 ;  xvi,  9  sq. ;  and 
not  unfrequently  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost 
in  the  Vulgate:  Luke  xiii,  19;  xiv,  5;  xv,  28. 


But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Yttlgtte 
have  separately  preserved  the  true  reading  are  rare, 
when  compared  with   tboee  in  which  they  oombine 
with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the  great  nuus  of 
authorities.     Every  chapter  of  the  gospels  wiU  furnish 
instances  of  this  agreement,  which  is  of^n  the  more 
striking  because  it  exists  only  in  the  original  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  while  the  later  copies  have  been  cormpted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  later  Greek  MSS. :  Mark  ii,  16; 
iii,  25  ( ?  ) ;  viii,  13,  etc. ;  Rom.  vi,  8 ;  xvi,  24,  etc.    In 
the  first  few  chapters  of  Matthew,  the  foUuwiug  mav  be 
noticed :  i,  18  (6u) ;  ii,  18 ;  iii,  10 ;  v,  4, 5, 1 1, 30, 44,' 47 ; 
vi,  5, 18 ;  vii,  10, 14,  29 ;  viii,  82  (x,  8),  etc     It  ia  use- 
less to  multiply  examples  which  occur  equally  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  New  Test. ;  Luke  ii,  14, 40 ;  iv,  2,  etc;  John 
i,  52;  iv,  42,  51 ;  v,  16;  viii,  59;  xiv,  17,  etc;  Acts  ii, 
80,  81, 87,  etc ;  1  Cor.  i,  1, 15, 22,  27,  etc     On  the  oth- 
er  hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Latin  au- 
thorities combine  in  giving  a  false  reading:  Matt,  vi, 
15;  vii,  10;  viii,  28  (?),  etc;  Luke  iv,  17;  xiii,  23, 
27,  81,  etc. ;  Acts  ii,  20,  etc;  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  etc    Bat 
these  are  comparatively  few,  and  commonly  marked 
bv  the  absence  of  all  Eastern  corroborative  evidence. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  lay  dovm  definite  laws  for  the 
separation  of  readings  which  are  due  to  free  rendering, 
or  carelessness,  or  glosses;  but  in  practice  there  is  littk 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  are  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  version  fron 
those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original  text 
When  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  nideness 
of  the  original  Latin  and  the  haste  of  Jerome^s  revision, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Vulgate  is  not  only 
the  most  venerable,  but  also  the  roost  precious,  moou- 
ment  of  Latin  Christianity.    For  ten  centuries  it  pre- 
served in  Western  Europe  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  far 
purer  than  that  which  was  current  in  the  Byzantine 
Church,  and  at  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  guided  the 
way  towards  a  revision  of  the  late  Greek  text,  in  which 
the  b^t  Biblical  critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bent- 
ley,  with  ever-deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek  and 
Latin  authorities. 

4.  Of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgate  little 
need  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  dealing 
with  the  New  Test.,  at  least,  we  are  now  in  poeeesEiou 
of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and  better  suited  to  the 
right  elucidation  of  the  text  than  could  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  original  African  translatorB.  It  ia  a  iaise 
humility  to  rate  as  nothing  the  inheritance  of  agea.  If 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  language,  the  dear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate  investi- 
gation of  words,  the  minute  comparison  of  ancient  texts, 
the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the  long  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, have  contributed  nothing  towards  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  Holy  Scripture,  all  trust  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  gone.  If  we  are  not  in  this  respect  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  simple  peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  of 
North  Africa,  or  even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Beth- 
lehem, we  have  proved  false  to  their  example,  and  dis- 
honor them  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  quote  instances  where  the  Latin  version  renders 
the  Greek  incorrectly.  Such  faults  arise  roost  common- 
ly from  a  servile  adherence  to  the  exact  words  of  the 
original,  and  thus  that  which  is  an  error  in  rendering 
proves  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  scrapuloos  care  with 
which  the  translator  generally  followed  the  text  before 
him.  But  while  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Test,  will 
be  fully  justified  in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the 
authority  of  early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambig- 
uous passages  in  which  a  version  may  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional sense  (John  i,  8,  9 ;  viii,  25,  etc)  or  indicate  an 
early  ditference  of  translation,  and  then  its  evideiKe 
may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But  even  here  the  judg- 
ment must  be  free  Versions  supply  authority  for  the 
text  and  opinion  only  for  the  rendering. 

VIII.  Linguistic  Character  and  Injluenet  oftke  Latim 
Versions.— I ,  The  characteristics  of  Christian  Latimty 
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ha^e  been  most  anacoountably  neglected  by  lexioofir- 
rapbera  and  grammarianflL  It  is,  indeed,  only  lately 
that  tbe  full  importance  of  provincial  dialects  in  the 
history  of  languages  has  been  fully  recognised,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Amobius, 
and  the  African  fathers  generally  will  now  at  length  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the  purest 
traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African  Latin.  It  is  easy 
ti>  trace  in  the  patristic  writings  the  powerful  influence 
of  this  venerable  version ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
version  itself  exhibits  numerous  peculiarities  which  were 
evidentlv  borroi^ed  from  the  current  dialect.    General- 

m 

ly  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements 
both  in  the  Latin  version  and  in  subsequent  writings — 
(1)  provincialisms  and  (2)  Gnecisms.  The  former  are 
chiedfly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history  of  tbe 
Latin  language;  tbe  latter  as  marking,  io  some  degree, 
its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few  remarks  on  each 
of  these  heads,  which  may  help  to  guide  inquiry,  can  be 
offered  here ;  but  the  careful  reading  of  some  chapters 
of  the  Old  version  (e.  g.  Psa.,  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  in  the  mod- 
em Vulgate)  will  supply  numerous  illustrations, 

(^l.)  Provmdalums.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  tbe  language  of  the  Latin  version  is 
the  reappearance  in  it  of  early  forms  which  are  foond 
in  Plautus  or  noted  as  archaisms  by  grammarians. 
These  establish  in  a  signal  manner  the  vitality  of  the 
popular  as  distinguished  from  tbe  literary  idiom,  and, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dia- 
lects, possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  words, 
fomas,  and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
this  phenomenon  prevails. 

(a.)  W6rd$.  —  SlultUoguinm.  mtdiUoquiunif  vaniloquu8 
(Plautus):  Btalrilimentum  (io.);  dattu  (rabsUld. );  eon' 
diffntu  (id.) :  araihmeula  (IdO ;  veraipellui  (id.) ;  mturitM 
(id.):  ttaOs  (id.):  eordattui  (Bnninci):  etistodUio  (Feotns); 
dwfptUat  dejero  (Plantos) ;  exerUero  (id.);  set'us  (Pac); 
mino  (to  dnw,  Festas). 

(h.)  #'orfiM.-~I>ep4meots  as  passive:  eonsolor,  hortof, 
promereor  (Heb.  xiil,  16);  miniHtror.  Irregular  inflec- 
tions :  partihor  abaeonmm:  conversely ;  «sefM,  etc. ;  tapetia 
<PlaotasX  AoBc  (fern.  plnr. ).  Unnounl  forms:  pa»eua 
(fem.) ;  munmtr  (masc) ;  m2  (neuu) ;  reiia  (sing.) ;  eertort 
odio,  eomunitPlaoor  (subst.),  dtdonr. 

(c)  ConMtrueUoM.—Kmigro  with  aee.  (Psa.  Ixf,  T,  "emi- 
grabit  te  de  tabernacnlo") ;  dominor  with  (itn, ;  noceo  with 
aee. ;  tui,  mut$  for  ejus,  etc. ;  non  for  ns  prohibitive ;  et^ 
Impers. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  other  peculiarities 
which  evidently  belong  to  the  African  (or  common)  di- 
alect, and  not  merely  to  tbe  Christian  form  of  it. 

Such  are  tbe  words  minorare,  minoratio^  tmprcperUtm^ 
fravMa  (a  sword),  aMaetatio^  annualU,  alUvUnre,  pettuncu^ 
lutHf  antemuraU,  panijiea^  paraturc^  torttiro,  tribtUaret 
(met.),  trUntltUio,  valf/aeeref  veredarittSf  viart^  viettteUia^ 
virtetum  (Tiretom),  vt7ttlam«n,  volatiUa  (subst.),  qftaterrHo, 
reelinatoHumf  serfittniwm,  <|Nm«sre,  atratoria  (snbst.), 
tuftrentia,  mtffieientia,  mperalmrulantia^  swUineiUiaf  ear- 
tatlfUt  etundiU,  eoUaetaneun^  emutulcare,  genimen,  grofnti- 
tudo^  rt/eetio  (carnXv/ia),  fxtenniniwtkf  dtfunetio  (decease), 
tmiMtatUim  (abs.),  ineoiatuM. 

New  Terbs  are  formed  from  adjectives :  peuimare^proxi- 

mare,  approxhHore,  OMMiduare,  piffritari.  galvare  {ttalvcUor^* 

sa/^;aii<>),  odviore,  juatniatt^  and  especially  a  Isr^e  class 

1u  'Aeo:  morti/ieo^  virifteo,  mtnetijloo,  gloriJUso,  elari/ieo^  be- 

aU/ieOf  eaUiJLoo^  jfratijw^  frwAifoo. 

Other  verbs  worthy  of  notice  are:  appropriare^  appre- 
efiarv,  tenebreMxre^  indulear^^  implanare  (plauns),  manteare. 

In  this  cliisB  may  be  reckoned  also  many— 

(1.)  New  sniMtan lives  derived  from  arljectlves:  po$»Ud- 
litOM,  prteelarifa^  paternitas^  prcudenHOt  r^igiowaSf  no- 
tiviteuij  wpervaeuiUut^  mannalta. 

New  verbs  formed  in  like  manner:  rtguUUOf  respeetio^ 
enatut-a,  mtlritatio,  extollmHa, 

(t.)  New  verbals :  aeeentibiUSf  aeeeptabili^  doeOHlis,  pro- 
d^trtiUn,  mugibUU,  rteeptihilia^  repreherutibilU,  tniadiblUM, 
•ubjfctibili9t  eurnptitius ;  and  participial  forms:  pudora- 
tm.  mufWituUit*,  tknortUnitt  tenmOus,  dueiplituUiui,  mag- 
natus^  lingualtt^ 

(3.)  New  adjectives :  animctqwiM,  t4>mporaneuM^  unigeni- 
tuA,  tpteruUimut;  and  adverbs:  UrribilUerf  wianim<ter,  tipi- 
fituaUUr,  eognhteibUiteTf  JldueitUiter, 

Tbe  series  of  negative  comptinnds  Is  pecnllarly  worthy 
of  notice :  Imnumioratto,  itirridUio,  inctnummmano  ;  inho- 
norarg;  inauxttiattu^  iadejleient,  incof\fit9ib0is,  in^mrta- 
Wtts. 


Among  tbe  characteristics  of  the  late  sti^^  of  a  laogaoge 
must  be  reckoned  the  excessive  Oeqiiencv  of  componuos, 
especially  those  formed  wiiti  the  prepositions.  These  are 
pecnliarly  abundant  in  the  Latin  version ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  difflciilt  to  determine  whether  they  are  not  di- 
rect translaiious  of  the  late  Sept.  forme,  and  not  Indepen- 
dent forms:  e.  g.  oddceitnare,  adinvenire  -n^'o,  odincrsses- 
r«,  perejluertt  permundare,  propurgare,  wuperexaUare^  au- 
perinvaJMeere,  matererogare,  reintniaref  rememoratiOy  rs- 
propiUarij  mMn/>rre.  Of  these  man  v  are  the  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  Greek  words:  ntperaautta  (1  Cor.  vii,  86), 
axq)eraeminare  (MatL  xiii,  95),  eofftsart/rfjiM,  eoneapHvttk, 
eomplatUatuSf  etc.  (snpersabstautialts,  vi,  11) ;  and  others 
are  formed  to  express  distinct  ideas :  nUfdnerieitUf  aub- 
nenare,  etc 

(2.)  GnBcunu.->The  "simplicity"  of  the  Old  version 
necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of  very  numerous 
Septuagintal  or  New-TesL  forms,  many  of  which  have 
now  passed  into  common  use.  In  this  respect  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  the  difference  which  exists  between 
Jerome's  own  work  and  the  original  translation,  or  his 
revision  of  it. 

Examples  of  Greek  words  are :  Mtore,  peritomaf  python^ 
pgthonisWy  proadi/tus,  prcphetM  -Mmo  'lizan  "tare,  pode-' 
rie,  pompattet^  tAesatimare,  anathematigare^  agonuare^ 
agonta,  aromaazare,  angetiu  -ietutj  peribolwt,  ptsttetM,  pr<h 
batiea,  papyrio,  paMtmhorkL,  tetontum,  etuharia^  aeharia, 
romphtea,  bravium,  aithaiaetue,  doma  {thronne),  thymine 
toriuiHt  triiUega,  seandriltcm,  gUareia^  bUuphemart^  etc,  be* 
sides  the  pa  rely  techniciil  terms  patriareha^  Paraaeeve, 
I^aneha,  ParadrtuM.  Oiher  words  based  on  the  Greek  are  i 
aporioTf  angariOy  opoetatare^  apoetolatuSf  a/eedSor  (ujcudia). 

Some  close  renderings  are  interesting:  emu)do  (uvo  roi^ 
Tov),  propittotorifim  (iXavTfipiuv).  inidiptam,  (4iri  to  ovto), 
rationale  (\o-yeroi',  Bxod.  xxviii,  15,  etc),  aeenqfaef4irtm 
(Acts  xvill,  8),  eeminitferbiite  (zvii,  18),  mibirUroditetue  (Gal. 
ii,  4),  wperoerlairi  (Jade  8),  eivHitaa  (Acts  xxii,  S8),  intmta- 
tor  mawrum  (James  i,  18).  To  this  head  must  also  be  re- 
ferred such  constructions  as  xelare  with  aeeue.  (Cn^ovv  n va) ; 
faeere  with  inf.  {woitXv  .  .  .  ytvfc^ai) ;  poUntwt  with  inf. 
(if  otwm  tt^^vai) ;  the  use  of  the  inf,  to  express  an  end 
(Acts  vii,  48,  i/wtnhaart  wftocKwtlv)  or  s  result  (Lake  i,  8S^ 
Intiitv  a<p9\uvf  renpexit  au/erre) ;  the  introduction  of  ^tta 
for  on  In  the  sense  of  that  (ver.  B8,  audientrU  .  .  .  quia\ 
or  for  art  reeitativmn,  (MatU  vii,  83,  OonJUebor  iUi^  quia) ; 
the  daL  with  aeeeqwi  (Lake  i,  8,  wapcutoXov^ttv  Vet  L.) ; 
the  use  of  the  gen,  with  the  comparative  (John  i,  ftO,  ma- 
iora  horum) ;  and  soch  Hebraisms  as  vir  mortis  (1  Kings 
11,  M). 

Grenerally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Yulg.  Latin 
bears  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived  from  the 
original  text;  and  the  modifications  of  form  which  are 
capable  of  being  carrietl  back  to  this  source  occur  yet 
more  largely  in  mmlern  languages,  whether  in  this  case 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulg. 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Yulg.  has  preserved  a  distinct  record  of 
powers  which  were  widely  working  in  the  times  of  the 
Empire  on  the  common  Latin.  These  are  (1)  an  exten- 
sion of  tbe  use  of  prepositions  for  simple  cases;  e.  g.  in 
the  renderings  of  kv  (CoL  iii,  17),  faeere  in  verbo,  etc; 
(2)  an  assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  article;  e.  g.  1  John  i,  2,  ipsa  viu;  Luke  xxiv,  9, 
iUis  undecim,  etc;  and  (3)  a  constant  employment  of 
the  definitive  and  epithetic  genitive,  where  classical 
usage  would  have  required  an  adjective;  e.  g.  CoL  i,  18, 
filius  caritatie  9ua ;  iii,  12,  viscera  mtsericofdite. 

The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  frequency  throughont  the  Vulg. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  most  abundant  and 
striking  in  the  parts  which  have  been  preserved  least 
changed  from  the  Old  Latin^the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Jerome,  who,  as  he  ofk^n 
says,  had  spent  many  years  in  the  schools  of  grammari- 
ans and  rhetoricians,  could  not  fail  to  soften  down  many 
of  the  asperities  of  the  earlier  version,  either  by  adopting 
variations  already  in  partial  use,  or  by  correcting  faulty 
expressions  himself  as  he  revised  the  text.  An  exam- 
ination of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  and  New  versions 
of  the  gospels  will  show  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  introduce: 

Lake  1, 60,  ovx«,  non,  Vet  L.,  neqwwiam,  Vnlg. :  ver.  08, 
h  oXf|  TM  upeivn,  in  omtii  montaria.  Vet.  L.,  mtper  omnia 
montana,  Vnlp. :  ii.  1,  jtrofUeretur,  pr^ffwdo.  Vet.  L,  dntri- 
beretftr, d^errlptio.  Vulff. ;  ver.  IS.  tattrntiut  ct^latis^  Vet,  L., 
militim  ovIssMs,  vulg. ;  ver.  34,  quod  contradieetur.  Yet  L., 
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etti  contr,  Vnlg. ;  ver.  49,  in  propria  Patriot  nwi.  Vet  L.,  in 
hi4  qua  patru  mei  «iin£,  Vnlj;.  Soir.e  words  be  seems  to 
have  chniif^ed  cousUintly,  thong^h  not  auiveraally :  e.  g. 
obauditio^  obaitdio  (obedientia,  obedlo) ;  iMenMtrare  (me- 
tlii);  diUetio  (carltac);  aaeramentttm  (mysterinm),  etc 
Many  of  the  moat  remarkable  forma  are  confloed  to  lK)ok8 
which  he  did  uot  revise :  elueidarey  inalUire  (Jocoudari) ; 
fumiffalmndftMt  iUawentatwtf  indviciplinatwit  inatiapteaW- 
Um;  exHearamentum  {exterminiwn),  ffaudimonimn;  eaetot- 
lentifif  honorifiMntia;  horripiUUio,  inhononUio. 

2.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  scriptural  idi- 
oms of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us  mainly 
through  the  Latin ;  and  in  a  wider  view  the  Yulg.  is 
the  connecting-link  between  classical  and  modem  tan- 
kages. It  contains  elements  which  belong  to  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits  (if  of^en  in  a  rude  form) 
the  flexibility  of  the  popular  dialect  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  furnished  the  source  and  the  model  for  a 
Urge  portion  of  current  Latin  derivativea.  Even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  characteristic  words  which 
have  been  given  will  show  how  many  of  them,  and  how 
many  corresponding  forms,  have  passed  into  li%*ing  lan- 
guages. To  follow  out  this  question  in  detail  would  be 
out  of  place  here;  but  it  would  funiish  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  language,  fruitful  in  results  and  hitherto  un- 
written. Within  a  more  limited  range  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  versions  is  undeniable,  though  its  extent  is 
rarely  realized.  The  vast  power  which  they  have  had 
in  determining  the  theological  terms  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom can  hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  doctrinal  terminology'  is  based  on  the 
Yulg.,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  originated 
in  the  Latin  version.  Prede^inatuni,  justification^  SU' 
pereroffatum  (gupererogo),  sancfificafion,  salvation,  me- 
diator,  regeneration,  revekUion,  visitation  (met),  propi^ 
liatioH,  first  appear  in  the  Old  Yulg.  Grace,  redemption, 
dection,  reconciliation,  satis/action,  inspiration,  scripture, 
were  devoted  there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament 
(jivarripiov)  and  communion  are  from  the  same  source ; 
and  though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the  addi- 
tion of  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest.  But  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  forms  already  brought  forward  that  the 
Latin  versions  have  left;  their  mark  both  upon  our  lan- 
guage and  upon  our  thoughts ;  and  if  the  right  method 
of  contmverRv  is  based  upon  a  clear  historical  perception 
of  the  force  of  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the 
Vulg.,  however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  venion  which  alone  they 
knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the  rich 
stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom;  the  version  with  which 
the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most  familiar,  and 
from  which  they  had  drawn  their  earliest  knowledge 
of  divine  truth. 

In  more  important  respects,  likewise,  the  influence 
whicli  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have  exercised 
upon  Western  Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
the  Sept  upon  the  Greek  churches.  But  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Yulgates  have  long  been  neglected.  The 
revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  of  the  orig- 
inal texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checked  for  a  time  the 
study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches — for  the  Sept,  in  fact,  belongs  rather  to 
the  history  of  Christianity  than  to  the  history  of  Juda- 
ism— and,  in  spite  of  recent  labors,  their  importance  is 
even  now  hardly  recognised.  In  the  case  of  the  Yul- 
gate,  ecclesiastical  controversies  have  still  further  im- 
peded all  efforus  of  liberal  criticism.  The  Romanist 
(till  lately)  regarded  the  Clementine  text  as  fixed  be- 
yond appeal;  the  Protestant  shrank  from  examining  a 
subject  which  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Ro- 
manist. Yet,  apart  from  all  polemical  questions,  the 
Yulgate  should  have  a  very  deep  interest  for  all  the 
Western  churches.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the 
only  Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, it%  is  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  Western  Europe.  The  Gothic  version  of 
Ulphilaa  ak>ne  is  independent  of  it,  for  the  Slavonic 
and  modem  Russian  versions  are  neceasarilv  not  taken 


into  aocoant  With  England  it  has  a  pecoliariy  dost 
connection.  The  eartiest  translations  nuiide  finom  it  woe 
the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  glosses  on  the  Pnlmi 
and  gospels  of  the  8th  and  9ih  ^turies  (ed.  Thorpe, 
Lond.  1835, 1842).  In  the  lOtb  ceoUiiy  iElfric  truis- 
lated  considerable  portions  of  the  Old  Test  {Bepta- 
teuchus,  etc,  ed.  Thwaites,  Oxford,  1698).  Bat  the  most 
important  monument  of  its  influence  is  the  great  Eng- 
lish version  of  Wycliffe  (1824-84,  ed.  Fonball  and  Mad- 
den, Oxford,  1850),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
current  Yulgate  text  In  the  age  of  the  Refonnation 
the  Yulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  souioe  of 
the  popular  versions.  The  Romanist  translations  into 
German  (Michaelis,  ed.  Manh,  ii,  107);  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  were  naturally  derived  from  the  Yulgate 
(Simon,  ffist.  Crit,  N.  T.  c  28, 29,  40,  41).  Of  oihere, 
that  of  Luther  (New  Test  in  1528)  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  in  this  the  Yulgate  had  great  weight, 
though  it  was  made  with  such  use  of  the  originals  as 
was  poflsible.  From  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
passed  to  our  own  A.  Y.  Tyndale  had  spent  some 
time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Lutb«  before 
he  published  his  version  of  the  New  Teat,  in  152& 
Tyndale*8  version  of  the  Old  Test,  which  was  unfin- 
ished at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536),  was  com- 
pleted by  Coverdale,  and  in  this  the  inflaenoe  of  the 
Latin  and  German  translations  was  predominant  A 
proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Praver-bra^ 
which  was  Uken  from  the  '*  Great  English  Bible"  (1&39, 
1540),  and  this  was  merely  a  new  edition  of  that  called 
Matthew's,  which  was  itself  taken  from  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale.  This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the 
Galilean  PBalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  made  by 
Jerome  and  afterwards  introduced  into  hia  new  trans- 
lation, and  differe  in  many  respects  from  the  Hebrew 
text  (e.  g.  Psa.  xiv).  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  f(A- 
low  this  question  into  detail  here.  It  is  enough  to 
remember  that  the  first  translaton  of  oar  Bible  had 
been  familiarized  with  the  Yulgate  from  their  youth, 
and  could  not  have  cast  off  the  influence  of  early 
association.  But  the  claims  of  the  Yulgate  to  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  rest  on  wider  gronnda.  It  ii  not 
only  the  source  of  our  current  theological  tenninology, 
but  it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  most  important  early 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  whole  Bi- 
ble. The  materials  available  for  the  aocarate  study  of 
it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty  as  those  yet 
unexamined  are  rich  and  varied. 

IX.  Modem  Versions  of  the  Vulgate, — ^The  versionB 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  all  been  made  from 
the  Yulgate,  of  which  the  first  German  translation  was 
printed  in  1466,  the  Spanish  in  1478,  and  the  Italian  in 
1471.  Our  limits  will  allow  os  onlv  to  refer  to  that  in 
use  in  English,  of  which  the  Old  Test  was  printed  at 
Douai  in  1609,  and  the  New  at  Rheims  in  1582.  Thb 
is  greatly  inferior  in  strength  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression to  the  A.  Y.  of  1611,  but  is  highly  coramenda- 
ble  for  its  scrupulous  accuracy  and  fidelity,  which  can- 
not be  predicated  of  all  translations  from  the  Yulgate 
into  other  languages.  It  was  altered  and  nK)demi2ed  by 
bishop  Challoner  in  1749,  when  the  text  was  confurmed 
to  that  of  the  Clementine  edition.  It  has  since  under- 
gone various  alterations  under  the  care  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy,  and  has  been  in  sonoe  respects 
conformed  to  the  A.  Y.,  even  in  passages  which  con- 
troversialists of  a  bygone  age  bad  stigmaiized  as  heret- 
ical. But  this  has  been  done  without  any  departure 
from  the  text  The  original  translators,  however,  ad- 
hered so  servilely  to  this  as  to  employ  such  barbarous 
words  and  phrases  as.sindom  (Mark  xv,  46),  iealat<m 
(Acts  XX,  20),  pnefinition  (Eph.  iii.  11),  cnntristate  (iv, 
30),  agnition  (Philem.  16),  repropitiare  (Heb.  ii,  17),  with 
such  hosts  God  is  promerited  (xiii,  16),  etc  '^  Yet,  in 
justice,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  case  of  wilful  per- 
version of  Scripture  has  ever  been  brought  home  to  the 
Rhemish  trandators"  (Scrivener,  Supplement  to  the  A  »- 
thorrzed  Vei-sion),    Mr.  Scrivener  adds  that  **  the  Rh^ 
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mUh  divines  [who  were  evidently  men  of  learning  and 
ability]  may  occasionally  do  us  good  service  by  fur- 
nishing some  happy  phrase  or  form  of  expression  which 
had  eluded  the  diligence  of  their  more  reputable  prede- 
oessors"  (ibitL), 

The  translators  observe  in  their  preface  that  they 
religioosly  iceep  the  phrases  word  for  word, "  for  fear  of 
missing  or  restraining  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  fantaste;"  in  proof  of  which  they  refer  to  such 
phrases  as  ri  Ifiol  luu  troif  ywai  (John  ii,  4)  which 
they  render  "  What  to  me  and  thee,  woman  ?**  explain- 
ing it  in  the  note  by  the  phrase  ^  What  hast  thou  to 
do  with  roe  ?"  But  in  some  of  the  modern  editions  of 
the  Rhemish  version  this  rule  has  been  departed  from 
and  the  text  altered  into  '*  What  is  that  to  me  or  thee?" 
(Dublin  e<i.  1791, 1824),or  "What  is  U  to  me  and  thee?" 
(ibid.  1820) ;  a  reading  inconsistent  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  same  words  in  Luke  viil,  28.  The  inter- 
polation has  been  removed  in  Dr.  Murray's  edition  of 
1825.  In  the  New  Vernon  of  the  Four  GotpeUy  by  a 
Catholic  (Dr.  Lingard),  the  words  are  rendered, "  What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  me?"  The  whole  passage  is  thus 
rendered  and  commented  on  by  Tittmann  (^Mdetemata 
Sacra)  :  "  Missum  me  fac^  o  meet,  *  Leave  that  to  my 
care,  good  mother.*  It  is  not  the  language  of  reproof 
or  refusal,  but  rather  of  consolation  and  promise.  This 
appears  from  the  words  which  follow,  *  mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come.*  For  in  these  words  he  promises  his 
mother  that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  gratify  her  wish. 
. . .  But  our  Lord  purposely  delayed  his  assistance,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  miracle  might  be  the  better  known 
to  alL  The  appellation  yvvat,  which  was  employed  by 
our  Lord  on  other  occasions  also  (John  xix,26;  xx,  15), 
was  very  honorable  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  their  queens  by  this  tide,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered *  my  beloved.' " 

Pruf.  Moses  Stuart  {Commentary  on  the  Apocalppae, 
i,  119)  conceives  that  ''in  the  translation  of  ^eravo- 
flrc  by  agiie  peemtentiam  (Matt,  iii,  2),  the  same  spir- 
it was  operating  which  led  one  part  of  the  Church  in 
modern  times  to  translate  fUTavouTi  by  do  penance," 
But  the  Latin  phrase  "  agere  pcenitentiam,"  which  is 
alMo  found  in  the  old  Italic,  is  evidently  synonymous 
with  /uravoHv,  ''to  repent."  "Agite  poenitentiam," 
says  Campbell, "  was  not  originally  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Greek  /uravoHn."  Dr.  Lingard  (ut  sup,)  renders 
it  •*  repent." 

We  refer  to  one  passage  more,  often  objected  to  as 
proving  that  the  Vulgate  was  altered  to  serve  a  pur- 
poae.  In  Heb.  xi,  21,  the  Vulgate  reads,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  TTpooiKvwifnv  ivl  rif  diepov  Trie  pa^ov  aifvov : 
adoiavit  fastigium  virg»  ejus,  "  worshipped  the  top  of 
his  [Joseph's]  rod."  If  the  present  pointing  of  the  He- 
brew n^^  (Gen.  xlvii,  31)  be  correct,  the  Seventy,  who 
read  it  H^^,  "a  staff"  or  "sceptre,"  must  have  been 
in  error,  wherein  they  were  followed  by  the  Syriac. 
Tholuck  {Commentary  on  Heb,)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Latin  translators  did  not  (as  some  suppose)  overlook 
twj,  **  upon,"  and  he  considers  that  this  preposition  with 
the  accusative  might  easily  lead  to  the  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  taken  by  the  Vulgate,  which  is  also  that 
adopted  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  who  explain 
the  passage  as  if  Jacob  had  foreseen  Joseph's  sovereign- 
ty, and  gave  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  it  by  the  act  of 
adoration  in  the  direction  of  his  sceptre.  This  is,  in 
Tholock's  opinion,  further  confirmed  by  the  generally 
spread  reading  ahrov  (his),  not  avrov  (his  own);  and 
he  doubts  if  the  inspired  writer  of  the  epistle  did  not 
himself  so  understand  the  passage  in  the  Sept.  as  being 
the  more  significant.  But  should  it  be  admitted,  with 
Tholuck,  that  ''the  Protestant  controversialists  have 
very  unjustly  designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate  as 
one  of  the  most  palpable  of  its  errors,"  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  Symmachns,  and 
Aquila  follow  the  present  reading;  to  which  Jerome 
also  gives  a  decided  preference,  observing  (on  Gen. 


xlvii, 31),  "In  this  passage  some  vainly  assert  that  Ja- 
cob adored  the  top  of  Joseph's  sceptre ;  ...  for  in  the 
Hebrew  the  reading  is  quite  differenL  Israel  adored  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  (adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  lectuli)." 
See  English  Vbrsions. 

X.  Literature. — The  chief  original  works  bearing  on 
the  Vulgate  generally  are,  Simon,  flistoire  Critique  du 
V,  T.  1678-85;  id.  A'.  T,  1689-93 ;  Hody,  I)e  Bibliorum 
Textibus  OriginaUbuB  (Oxon.  1705) ;  Martianay,  Hieron, 
Op/p,  (Paris,  1693),  with  the  prefaces  and  additions  of 
Vallarsi  (Verona,  1784)  and  Maffei  (Venice,  1767) ;  Bian- 
chini  (^BlaachmuSf  not  Blanidiini\  Vindicke  Canon,  SS, 
Vulg,  ImU  Edit,  (Home,  1740) ;  Bukentop,  Lux  de  Luce 
(Bruxellis,  1710);  Sabatier,  BiU,  S,S.  Lai,  Vera.  Ant, 
(Remis,  1743) ;  Van  Ess.  Praffmatisch-kritische  Geach,  d, 
Vulff,{T\Xb.  1824);  Vercellone,  Varia  LecJionet  Vulg, 
iMt.  Bibliorum  (tom.  i,  Komse,  I860;  tom.  ii,  pars  prior, 
1862).  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  controversial 
works  of  Mariana,  Bellarmine,  Whitaker,  Fulke,  etc.,  and 
numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz,  Fleck,  Kiegler, 
etc ;  and  in  the  New  Test,  the  labors  of  Bentley,  SanfU, 
Griesbach,  Schulz,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Tischen- 
dorf  have  collected  a  great  amount  of  critical  materials. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of 
Vercellone  has  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  the  chief  results  which  fiillow  from  the  first 
instalment  of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 
incorporated  in  its  history.  See  alw  Riegler,  Geach, 
der  Vulgata  (Sulzb.  1820);  Brunati,  De  Vu^ta  (Vien. 
1825 ) ;  Kaulen,  Geach,  der  Vulgatu  ( Mentz,  1869 ) ; 
Ronsch,  Jtala  und  Vulgata  (Marb.  1869).  See  Latin 
Vkrsions. 

Vulgivftga,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
VemUf  as  the  lowly,  in  contrast  with  Urania,  the  heav- 
enly. She  favored  the  longings  and  desires  of  men 
which  were  wrongfully  designated  by  the  name  of  love. 

Vulture  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 
words:  1.  hMI,  dadh  (only  in  Lev.  xi,  14;  Sept.  ytrip; 
Vulg.  milvua  ,*  the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  xiv,  13,  has 
in  the  corresponding  position  HM*^,  ra&k,  which  may 
be  an  erroneous  transcription ;  Sept.  yvi\f ;  Vulg.  ixion ; 
A.  V. "  glede"),  or  n J5,  dayah  (only  Deut.  xiv,  18,  'iktiv  ; 
milvua  f  Isa.  xxxiv,  34,  eXa^oc;  milnua);  and  2.  h^K, 
ayah  (only  in  Job  xxviit,  7,  y^;  vuUur;  I^v.  xi,  14, 
iKTiv ;  vultur  ;  A,  V. "  kite ;"  Deut.  xiv,  18,  SepL  omits ; 
Vulg.  mUvua ;  A.  V. "  kite"). 

I.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer  to 
some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or 
buzzards.  H^^  (daySh)  is  evidently  synonymous  with 
Arab.  Vdayah,  the  vernacular  for  the  "  kite"  in  North 
Africa,  and  without  the  epithet  "  red"  for  the  black  kite 
especially.  Bochart  (//teroz.  ii,  195)  explains  it  VuU 
tur  niger.  The  Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  ver- 
sions agree  in  rendering  it  "  kite."  H^M  (aydh)  is  yet 
more  certainly  referable  to  this  bird,  which,  in  other 
passages,  it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  {ibid,  ii, 
193)  sa3rs  it  is  the  same  bird  which  the  Arabs  call 
yaya  from  its  cr^';  but  d<ies  not  state  what  species 
this  is,  supposing  it,  apparently,  to  be  the  magpie,  the 
Arab  name  for  which,  however,  is  el-agaag. 

There  are  two  very  different  species  of  bird  comprised 
under  the  English  term  vulture :  the  griffon  {Gypaful- 
vu8f  Sav.),  Arab,  nesr;  Heb.  *1tk33,  nhher;  invariably 
rendered  "  eagle"  in  the  A.  V. ;  and  the  percnopter^  or 
£g}'ptian  vulture  {Neoph-on  percnopterua^  Sav.),  Arab. 
rakhma ;  Heb.  on'H,  rtuAdm ;  rendered  "  gier-eagle"  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  the  H  ebre w  and  Arabic  terma 
in  these  cases  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  However  de- 
grading the  substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture  for  the 
royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  many  passages, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  griffon  is  in  all  its 
movements  and  characteristics  a  majestic  and  royal  bird, 
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n  powerful  which  ia  tetti  on  th«  wing 

power.  Its  only  rivsl  in  ihrae  reipects  is  the  besrded 
Talture,or  L<immergn/er,»  more  uncommon  bird  eveiy- 
wbere,  lud  which,  aince  it  is  not,  like  the  Kriflini,  b«l<) 
on  the  head  and  neck,  cannot  be  rererred  to  u  niiher 
(set  Mic.  i,  16).  Very  different  is  the  slovenly  and  cow- 
•rdly  Egyptian  vulture  (A'rwpiran  parmplenu),  the 
fimilUr  Nsvenger  of  all  Oriental  towns  and  villages, 
protected  fur  its  useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised, 
till  its  name  has  become  a  lenn  of  reproach,  like  that 
of  the  dog  o[  the  swine.  The  spedee  of  vulture,  prop- 
erly so  colled,  have  the  head  naked  or  downy,  the  crop 
external,  and  very  long  wings;  they  all  have  an  offen- 
uve  smell,  and  we  know  of  none  that  even  the  scaven- 


Late  Western  comment«tora,  anxious  to  distinguish  ea- 
gles from  vulturea,  have  assumed  that  the  firsl-mention- 
ed  never  feed  on  carcasses;  and,  judging  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  vultures  by  the  group  of  earriunrfsiers  alone,  have 
insinuated  that  the  Istler  do  not  sllack  a  living  prey. 
In  both  coses  they  ore  in  error;  with  some  exceptions, 
copies  follow  armies,  (hough  not  su  abundantly  as  vult- 
ures; and  vultures  aliock  living  prey  pmvided  with 
small  means  of  defence  or  of  little  weight;  but  their 
talons  having  no  means  uf  grasping  with  energy,  or  of 
seriously  wounding  with  the  clows,  they  devour  their 
prey  on  the  spot,  while  the  eogle  corrie*  it  olofi,  and 
thence  is  more  liable  tn  be  siung  by  a  wrpent  not  en- 
tirely disabled  than  the  vulture,  who  crushes  the  head 
of  oil  reptiles  it  prevs  upon.     See  R^ole. 

If  we  Uke  the  Heb,  oydA  to  refer  to  the  rod  kite  (Jfit 
cu!t  rr^/u.Teinn>.),and  i^.ijnA  to  th^  black  kite  (US- 
vuM  aitr,  Temm.),  we  shall  tind  (he  piercing  sight  of  the 
fonner  referred  l«  by  Job  (xxviii,  7),  and  (he  gregarious 
habiuoflhe  loner  by  Isaioh  (xxxiv,  15).  Both  species 
are  inhabilonts  of  Palestine,  the  red  kite  being  found 
alt  over  the  country,  as  formerly  in  EnglsmI,  but  no- 
where in  great  numbers,  generally  soaring  at  o  great 
heigbt  over  the  pUins.  according  'to  Dr.  Roth,  and  op- 
parently  leaving  the  cnuntri-  in  winter.  The  black 
kite,  which  is  so  numemns  evcrvwhere  as  to  be  gregari- 
ous, may  be  seen  at  oil  times  nf  the  yeor  hovering  over 
the  vilUgesand  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  lookmil  for 
offol  ortd  gorboge,  which  arc  its  favorite  food.  Yulfnre- 
like,  it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  attacko  living 
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lever  molested  by  the  tiotive^ 
es  in  their  neighborhood,  fon- 

rilh  as  many  rogs  of  eokred 


tastically  decorating  it 

cloth  OS  it  con  collect.     Bee  IiLETK. 

11.  There  ore  three  specie*  of  so-colled  Tuttim  known 
to  inhabit  Palestine: 

I.  The  Lammergeyer  {GypaUn  har^mtut,  Cuv.),  which 

tain  regions,  where  it  rears  its  young  in  the  depth  of 
winter  among  inaccessible  precipices.  ItislookednpDfi 
by  the  Arabs  ao  an  eagle  rather  than  o  vulture;  lot, 
though  properly  neither  o  vulture  nor  an  eagle,  it  is  the 
largest  bird  of  prev  of  the  old  continent,  and  is  anned. 
Uke  the  eagle,  with  furmidaUe  clows.  The  hew]  is 
wholly  teitheied;  its  courage  is  equal  In  its  powen; 
and  It  has  a  strength  of  wing  probably  superior  to  sll 
raptorians,  excepting  the  condor.  It  is  consequcnlly 
found,  with  little  or  no  difference,  from  Ntoway  to  the 
Cope  of  trood  Hope,  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Japan. 
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ing  ovei  ine  neauoi  a  national  neroin  t>aiile,and  sonx- 
times  with  o  bonner  in  each  lolnn.     See  Ussifkagi. 

2.  The  Gritftn  {Gypt  falrvt,  Sov.),  mentioned  above, 
remarkable  for  its  power  nf  vision  and  the  great  bright 
at  which  it  soon.  Aristotle  (Anim. Hut.vi.b')  oMita 
the  raonner  in  which  the  griffon  scents  ila  prey  fn>in 
afar,  and  congregates  in  the  woke  of  on  amy.  Thr 
some  singular  instinct  was  tematked  in  the  Bbsrou 
wir,  when  vast  numbers  of  Ibis  vulture  went  cotkclnl 
in  the  Crimeo,  ond  remoinsl  ItU  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  neighborbi>od  of  the  camp,  althoagh  pn- 

"  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  th««  will  the  eagles  lie 
golbered  together"  (Matt,  xxiv,  28) ;  "  Where  the  slolo 
are,  there  is  she'  (Job  xxxix,  30).  Travellers  have  ob- 
served this  Urd  universally  distributed  in  all  the  moun- 
uinous  and  rocky  districts  of  falesiine,  and  eapedoUv 
abundant  in  the  south-east.  Its  favorite  breeding- 
plaoes  ore  between  Jerusalem  oud  Jehcbo^  and  all 
round  the  Deod  Sea. 


B.  The 


OrllTon  Tnltore  iOyjm/uhtui. 
bird  species  is  the  above  Egyptian  vnliutt 

pfmvipttrti9^  Sav.),  often  c 


d  Phaiwib'i 


(A'rapi.       . 

hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hamelqaisi 
lent  tn\-ellerK  and  very  numerous  everywhere^ 
Two  other  species  of  verv  large  niae,  ttie  eared  and  c 
iteous  vultures  (  Vnllmr  wubiat.  Smith,  and  I'airar  (m 
ui,L.>  olthough  inhabilonts  of  the  neighboring  cooi 

trie^  and  probably  obw  of  the  sonth-esst  of  PalestiB> 

have  not  yet  been  noted  in  collections  from  thai  couni  r 
Most  of  the  above-named  species  are  occostonoli 

seen  in  Ibe  north  of  Europa.     The  voice  vaiiei  i 
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different  species;  but  those  of  Egypt,  freqaendng 
the  Pynunidfl,  are  known  to  bark  in  the  night  like 
dogs.  Excepting  the  percnopterme  (or  carrion)  vul- 
tures,  all  the  other  species  are  of  large  size;  some 
superior  in  bulk  to  the  swan,  and  others  a  little  less.^ 
Kitto;  Smith.  The  Nubian  species  has  been  figured 
in  Kitto's  Pakstme;  the/ulmu  in  Harris's  Dkt  ofikt 


NaU  Hut.  of  the  Bible.  See  also  Tristram,  yat.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  178  sq.;  Wood,  Bible  AfdmdUj  p.  840 
sq.    See  Kite. 

Vultarios  (Gr.  Vvwaioo),  in  Greek  mythology, 
is  a  surname  under  which  a  temple  was  built  for 
ApoUof  by  a  shepherd,  because  the  god  had  saved  him, 
by  vultures,  from  death  in  a  large  deep  cave. 


w. 


Waajen  (or  Waasen,  or  Waeyen),  Hans 

VAN  DKR  (i),  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, Jidy  12, 1639.  He  began  his  studies  at  Utrecht, 
whence  he  proceeded  successively  to  Heidelberg,  Gene- 
▼m,  and  Basle,  and  returned  in  1662  to  bis  native  coun- 
try, as  doctor  of  divinity,  to  preach  in  Sparendam.  In 
1665  he  was  called  to  Leeuwarden,  and  in  1672  to  Mid- 
delbu^,  but  in  1677  he  was  forced  by  the  intrigues  of 
William  Momma  to  retire  from  the  latter  place.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Franeker, 
to  which  office  he  added  (in  1680)  that  of  univer- 
sity preacher  and  state  historian.  He  resided  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  councillor  until  his  death,  Nov.  4, 
1701.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
first  controversialists  of  Holland,  and  wrote,  Summa 
TheologuB  Christiana: — Enchiridion  Theologia  Chris- 
tiatUB :  —  De  A  ntiquHate  Litterarum  Judaicarum :  — 
BUQnra  Veritatis  et  Rationes  de  Verbo  Dei,  Libra  Hit- 
tangeUi  Obrersa : — De  \oyy  Dissertafio  contra  Clerimm, 
etc  See  Vriemoet,  Series  Professorum  Franequera- 
norum ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten  -  Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Fttrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  490;  Biographie  UniveruUe,  s.  v. 
(RP.) 

"Waajen,  Hans  van  der  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  Oct.  20,  1677,  at  Middelburg,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  literary  and  clerical  positions.  He 
died  Dec  9, 1716,  leaving  no  original  works.  See  Bio- 
ffraphie  UnicerseUe^UY. 

Waast  (or  Wast,  Lat.  Vedastits),  8t^  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bora,  according  to  some,  on  the  borders 
of  Perigord  and  Limousin,  and,  according  to  others,  at 
TouL  After  living  a  hermit  life  near  the  latter  place, 
he  was  ordained  as  priest  by  its  bishop  and  made  cate- 
chiat  of  Clovis,  who  had  just  embraced  Christianity 
(496).  That  prince  took  him  to  Rheims  and  recom- 
mended him  to  Remi,  who  nominated  him  as  bishop  of 
Arras  (about  499),  and  afterwards  of  Cambrai  (about 
510).  He  abolished  the  idolatrous  customs  of  both  sees, 
and  built  chapels,  etc  He  died  at  Arras,  Feb.  6,  540. 
See  Hoefer,  A^otfo.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Wabst,  Christltkr  (jottwald,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  Oct.  14,  1694,  at  Dresden. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  appointed  deacon  at 
Oederan  in  1726,  pastor  at  Dobeln  in  1783,  superin- 
tendent at  Rochlitz  in  1735,  where  he  died,  June  25, 
1743,  having  in  1737  been  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  by  the  Wittenberg  University.  He  wrote, 
ToffUcher  Denkzettel  in  geistlichen  Beirachtvngen:  — 
Duputatio  de  Divina  Essentia  num  Ma»culinum  et 
Famininum  Admittat:  —  De  Inlellectu  I/umano  contra 
Jo.  Lockium.  See  Xeve  Zeitungen  von  gelehrten  Sachen ; 
Jdcher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

"WSichler,  Ludwiq,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  April  15,  1767,  at  Gotha.  In  1790  he 
was  rector  at  Herford,  in  1794  professor  of  theology  at 
Rinteln,  in  1802  professor  of  history  at  Marburg,  and 
died  April  4, 1888,  at  Breslau,  as  member  of  consistory 
and  professor  of  history.  He  wrote,  Die  Pariser  Blut- 
hockzeit  (Leips.  1826): — MUnscher's  JAhm  u.  nach- 
geiastene  Schriften  (Frankfort,  IS\7):— Dissertafio  In- 
irngmralis  de  Pseudo-Phocylide  (Rinteln,  1788).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  488;  Winer,  Handb,  der  theol  LU. 
i,  10, 161, 587, 821, 865.     (B.  P.) 

"Waohflmtitll,  Ernst  Wilhrlm  Gottueb,  a  Ger- 


man historian,  was  bora  Dec  28, 1784,  at  Hildesheim. 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leipsic, 
and  died  Jan.  28,  1866.  He  wrote,  BeUemsche  Alter* 
thumskunde  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1843,  4  vols.)  : — Europaisehe 
Sittengeschichie  (Leips.  1831-^9,  5  vols.):— i>er  deutsche 
Bauemkrieg  zur  Zeit  der  Reformation  (ibid.  1834) : — 
Geschichte  Frankreichs  im  BetfoUuionszeitaUer  (Ham- 
burg, 184044,  4  vols. ) :—  Geschichte  des  ZeiiaUera  der 
Revolution  (Leips.  1846-48,  4  vols.)  i—AUgemeine  Cul- 
turgeschichU  ( ibid.  1850-52,  8  vols. ).  See  Zuchokl, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1407.     (R  P.) 

Wftohter,  Johann,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  bora  in  1768.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
evangelical  member  of  consistory  and  superintendent  at 
Vienna;  in  1819  he  became  director  of  the  Protestant 
Theological  Lutheran  Seminar}' ;  and  died  April  26, 
1827.  In  connection  with  K.  Cleynmann,  he  published 
A  llgem.  prakt.  BibUothek  fur  Pi-iediger  u.  SchtdmSnner 
(Vienna,  1801-3, 2  vols.).  His  own  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  some  friends  ( ibid.  1828,  2 
vol&).  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  87, 
148.     (R  P.) 

Wftchtler,  Jakob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
noany,  was  bom  at  Grimma,  Sept.  17, 1638.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where,  in  1665,  he  became  adjunct  to 
the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1666  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon at  Oschatz,  and  in  1679  superintendent  at  Gom- 
mem.  For  the  same  position  he  was  called  in  1687  to 
Beltzig,  was  in  1698  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  died 
Kov.  4, 1702.  He  wrote,  Chiliastica  VanUatis  Demon- 
stratio  contra  J.  Spenerum: — De  Cathedra  ConfessionttH 
contra  Spenerum : — Harmonia  Sacra  ParacUtiea,  etc 
See  Pipping,  Memoria  Thenlogomm;  Ranft,  Leben  der 
chursachsiscken  GottesgeUhrten ;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
lehtien-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Waok,  Casper,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
bora  at  Philadelphia  in  1752.  He  began  the  study  of 
theology  under  Dr.  Weyberg  in  his  eleventh  year,  and 
received  calls  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but  his  licensure 
and  ordination  were  deferred  until  the  Classis  in  Hol> 
land  could  be  consulted,  which  occurred  soon  after.  He 
labored  extensively  among  the  Germans  who  had  fled 
from  Rhenish  Pmssia  to  Holland  in  1705  and  in  1707 
sailed  to  Philadelphia,  afterwards  settling  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  pastor  at  Tohicken, 
Indian  Field,  and  Great  Swamp,  Pa.,  from  1771  to  1773 ; 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Naoomixen,  from  1773  to 
1782 ;  German  Valley,  Fox  Hill,  and  Rockaway,  N.  J., 
from  1782  to  1809,  including  services  at  Stillwater, 
Hanlwick,  and  Knowlton ;  pastor  at  Germantown  and 
Whitemarsh,Pa.,from  1809  to  1821 ;  Whitemanh,  from 
1821  to  1823.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  warm 
patriot.  He  died  July  19, 1H39.  See  Harbaugh,  Fa- 
thers of  the  German  Ref  Church,  ii,  173  sq. 

"Wack,  Charles  P.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, grandson  of  Casper  Wack,  graduated  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829.  He  was 
pastor  at  Caroline,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 ;  Bellona  from  1831  to 
1835 ;  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  from  1835  to  1840;  Trenton  (First 
Church)  from  1841  to  1844;  German  Reformed  Church, 
at  the  same  place,  from  1845  to  1852.  He  died  in  1866. 
He  left  a  large  amount  of  MS.  containing  sketches  of 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
which  was  used  by  Mr.  Sprsgue  in  the  preparation  of 
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hiB  Atmals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpif.    See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  B^,  Church  m  AmericUf  s.  v. 

"Wack,  Qeorge,  a  miDbter  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  March 
1,  1776.  After  having  pursued  a  course  of  classical 
studies,  he  was  taught  theology  by  his  father,  then  pas- 
tor in  Rockaway,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1801.  In  1802  he  became  pastor  of  churches  in 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties.  In  this  charge  he 
spent  a  long  life.  In  1846,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  infirmities  to 
quit  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  died  Feb. 
17, 1856,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  of  heart,  which  with  age  made 
him  a  patriarch  in  the  Church.  He  was  able  to  preach 
in  German  and  English. 

"Wack,  John  J.,  an  American  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  whose  churches  finally  joined 
the  Dutch  communion,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June 
14, 1774,  and  studied  theology  with  his  brother,  Casper 
Wack.  He  was  pastor  at  Amwell,  N.  J.,  from  1798  to 
1803;  supplied  Knowlton  and  Hard  wick  from  1798  to 
1806;  pastor  at  Canajoharie  and  Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y., 
from  1803  to  1814;  suspended  on  account  of  intem- 
perance in  1816;  preached  as  an  independent  at  Can- 
ajoharie and  Stone  Arabia  from  1816  to  1827;  also 
preached  in  the  Independent  Church  of  Tillaborough 
for  several  yearn.  He  died  at  Ephratah,  N.  Y.,  May 
26,  1851.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Re/,  Church  in 
A  mericOf  s.  v. 

'Wackemagel,  Karl  Eduard  Philipp,  a  Ger^ 
man  Protestant  hymnologist  of  great  note,  was  bom  at 
Berlin,  June  28,  1800,  where  also  he  studied  natural 
sciences  and  philology.  In  1820  he  was  promoted  at 
Erlangen  as  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1861  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  He  died  June  20, 1877,  at  Dresden,  where  he 
had  resided  from  1860.  Wackemagel  was  a  member  of 
different  leamed  societies  of  Germany  and  Holland. 
Besides  a  number  of  works  on  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  he  published  very  important  contributions  to 
German  hymnology,  which  made  him  an  authority  in 
that  department.  We  name,  Dot  deuttche  Kirchadied 
(Stuttgart,  1841)  :-^Bibliographie  zur  Gesch,  d,  deutschen 
Kircherditdea  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (  Frankfort -on -the - 
Main,  1865) : — Lieder  der  niederlandiachen  Reformirtfn 
cats  der  Zeit  der  Verfolgung  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (1867) : 
—  Das  deuttche  Kirchenlied  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten 
(  Leips.  1864-73,  4  vols. ).  Besides  these,  he  published 
the  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhard,  Martin  Luther,  and  Johann 
Hermann.  See  Zuchold,^tM  TheoL  ii,  1408;  Theolo- 
gisches  Umveraal-Lex.  s..v. ;  Koch,  Geach,  d.  deutschen 
Kirchetdiedes,  vii,  47  sq.     (B.  P.) 

"Waddel,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  immortalized  bv  the 
pen  of  William  Wirt  as  "  The  Blind  Preacher,"  was  bom 
at  Newry,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1739.  He 
came  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  to  America,  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Finlay*s  Nottingham  Academy,  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  was  licensed  *to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  April  2, 1761,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  Va.,  Oct.  7, 1762.  In 
1778  he  took  charge  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  congrega- 
tion, Ya. ;  in  1783  he  organized  a  congregation  at  Staun- 
ton, to  whom  he  preached  on  altemate  Sabbaths;  in 
1786  he  removed  to  Louisa  County,  Va,,  to  an  estate 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  while  there  he  lost  his 
sight  from  cataract,  but  still  continued  to  preach.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Mr.  Wirt  was  thrilled  by 
his  eloquence  in  the  secluded  little  church  in  Orange 
County.  In  1792  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  He  died  in  great 
triumph.  Sept,  17, 1805.  The  testimonies  to  Dr.  Wad- 
deVs  surpassing  eloquence  are  numerous  and  unques- 
tionable.   His  oratory  was  simple,  majestic,  and  impas- 


sioned. It  glowed  with  the  peculiar  fiie  of  the  Sootlu 
Patrick  Henry  himself  pronounced  Davies  and  Wafddp*! 
the  greatest  orators  of  the  age.  In  him  were  blended 
'^  the  poet*s  hand  and  prophet's  fire."  Dr.  Waddel  pab- 
lished  nothing  during  his  life,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
his  MSS.  should  be  burned  after  his  death.  Several  of 
his  ten  children  occupied  important  positiona  in  socie- 
ty. See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  iii,  235 ; 
Thomas,  Pronouncing  Biog,  Diet,;  Foote,  Sketekes  of 
Virginia,  vol.  i;  L\fe  of  Rev,  Dr,  Alexander;  Watch^ 
man  of  the  South,  and  ProL  and  Her,  Oct.  24,  1844; 
Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  Presto  Church  in  Kentuet^,  p.  26; 
Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  let.  viL     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Waddel,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  July  29,  1770.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  academic  education,  graduated  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  in  1791,  and  was  licensed  by  Han- 
over Presbytery  of  Virginia  in  May,  1792.  He  taught 
school  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.  (179S-1801);  then  in 
Vienna,  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  (1802-1804).  He  re- 
moved to  Willington,  S.  C,  in  1804,  where  he  remained 
until  May,  1819,  when,  having  in  the  previous  year  been 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  that  oflioe.  **  The  effect  of  bis 
coming  to  this  institution  was  almost  magical ;  it  very 
soon  attained  a  measure  of  prosperity  altogetber  un- 
equalled in  its  previous  history.**  He  resigned  this  po- 
sition in  August,  1829,  and  then  returned  to  Willin^cton. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  he  continued  rix  or  seven 
years  longer.  In  September,  1886,  be  was  viaited  with 
a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  incapacitated  him  fur  all 
active  duties.  He  died  July  21,  1840.  Dr.  Waddel 
was  distinguished  as  an  instmctor.  **  He  may  be  jtistly 
considered  as  the  father  of  clasrical  education  in  the 
upper  country  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.**  As  a 
Christian,  his  character  was  unexceptionable.  He  was 
active  and  constant  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  and  he  shrank  from  no  labor  which  hia  eodesi- 
astical  relations  imposed  upon  him.  His  style  of 
preaching  was  plain,  simple,  and  earnest.  He  publish- 
ed Memoirs  of  Miss  Catharine  Etizabeth  Smeit  (N.  Y. 
1810, 12mo).  It  was  a  highly  interesting  and  popular 
work,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  paaaed  to  a 
third  edition  in  the  United  States,  and  was  ptiblished 
twice  in  Great  Britain.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  63 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthorsy  s.  V. ;  Memoirs,  etc^  of  S,  GreUet  (Phibu  1860\ 
ii,187.     (J.L.S.) 

"Waddlieam  (or  Goddamus),  Adax,D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish Franciscan  of  Norwich,  was  professor  at  Oxford. 
He  died  in  1358.  His  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1512.  See  Mosheim,  i/taf.  of  the 
Churchy  bk.  iii,  cent  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

"Wadding,  Lukb,  a  Roman  Catholic  eodenastic, 
was  bom  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Oct  16, 1 588.  He  st  ud- 
ied  theology  in  Portugal;  joined  the  Franciscan  Order 
In  1605;  became  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Uni%*ei8ity 
of  Salamanca;  removed  to  Rome  in  1618,  where  be 
founded  in  1625  the  College  of  St  Isidore  for  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans; took  part  with  the  Jansenists  in  the  fan>otts 
controversy  of  that  name,  but  retracted  his  views  upon 
the  publication  of  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation ;  and 
was  procurator  of  the  Franciscans  at  Rome  fmm  1690 
to  1684 ;  and  vice-commissary  from  1645  to  1648.  He 
died  at  Rome  Nov.  18,  1657.  Among  his  woriis  are. 
The  I/istorg  and  BUdiographjf  of  the  Frcmciseans^in  the 
A  muiles  Ordinis  Minorum: — an  edition  of  the  Worts  of 
Duns  Scotus: — and  Scriptores  Ordinis  Minorum, 

Waddington,  Bdward,  D.D.,  an  English  prel- 
ate, was  bishop  of  Chichester  from  1724  antil  his  death, 
in  1731.  He  pubUshed  some  Sermons  in  1718,  1721, 
and  1729. 

'Waddington,  Qeorge,  D.D.,  an  English  dlrine, 
traveller,  and  historian,  was  bora  Sept  7, 1798.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charter-house,  London,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1815;  and  he 
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sabfleqaently  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He 
devoted  himself  for  a  considerable  period  to  Oriental 
travel,  and  was  for  some  years  vicar  of  Mashami  York- 
shire. In  1840  he  was  installed  dean  of  Durham,  and 
in  1841  became  first  warden  of  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham.  He  was  generous  in  his  charities,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  liberal  opinions.  He  died  at  Durham,  July 
20, 1869.  His  principal  works  are,  Journal  of  a  Visii 
to  Some  ParU  of  Ethiopia  (1822) :  —A  VitU  to  Greece 
M  1823  and  1824  (lS2b)i—The  Prteent  Condition  ami 
ProtpecU  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  etc.  (1829) : 
— History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Reformation  (1835): — History  of  the  RefomuUion  on 
the  Continent  (1841):-^and  Three  Uctures  on  National 
Education  (iSiS).    See  English  CydoptediafB,  v. 

Waddle,  Bknjamik,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Ohio  County,  Va.,  June 
2,  1802.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  commenced 
making  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  received  his 
classical  education  at  Wheeling  Academy.  At  the  so- 
licitation of  Rev,  Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, 0.,  to  assist  him  in  a  grammar-school.  In  No- 
vember, 1826,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Pittsburgh,  from  whence  he  graduated.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  Washington  April  28,  1828,  and  accepted 
a  call  to  Jonathan  Creek,  Rush  Creek,  Thomville,  and 
Zanesville,  and  the  following  May  was  ordained.  He 
remained  over  this  charge  seven  years,  when  he  accept- 
ed a  call  to  Crooked  Creek,  where  his  labors  were  great- 
ly blessed.  He  remained  there  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  Muskingum  Col- 
lege. He  was  sent  with  Dr.  Findley  as  miasionary  to 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  In  1858  he  labor- 
ed as  a  missionary  at  Chicago.  In  1859  he  took  charge 
of  a  Church  in  Kenton,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  1871, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  friends  of  the  Bible  in  com- 
mon-schools  to  represent  Hardin  County  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio.  He  rendered  satisfaction  to  his  constitu- 
ents, and  maintained  his  character  as  a  minister  in  his 
somewhat  doubtful  position.  His  name  was  a  synonym 
of  goodness.     He  died  at  Kenton  in  1879.    (W.  P.  S.) 

^T^addy,  Samubt.  Doualand,  D.D.,  an  English  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  minister,  sou  of  Rev.  Richard  Waddy, 
was  bom  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Aug.  5,  1804.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Woodhouse  Grove, 
Yorkshire  (1813  to  18i9).  In  1820  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  linen-draper  in  London— in  an  occupation  uncongen- 
ial, and  to  a  master  unscrupulous.  He  and  his  fellow- 
apprentice — the  late  Samuel  Warren,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  etc.,  and  son  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Warren,  famous  in  Methodist  history — had  to  sleep 
on  the  floor  under  the  shop  counter;  and  on  account  of 
his  refusal  to  be  implicated  in  the  dishonesty  of  his 
master,  young  Waddy  was  soon  banished  to  sell  goods 
in  a  damp,  cold,  underground  department,  where,  no  cus- 
tomera  appearing,  he  commenced,  by  the  aid  of  a  flick- 
ering lamp,  the  study  of  medicine.  His  Indomitable 
spirit  was  leading  the  way  to  eminence  as  a  medical 
man,  when  his  conversion  (1822)  gave  him  to  the  min- 
istry (1825).  His  charges  were  Cambridge,  Lynn  ( 1 826), 
Birmingham  (1827),  Gateshead  (1829),  Northampton 
(1831),  Sheffield  (1836),  Hull  (1840),  Bath  (1841),  gov- 
ernorship of  Wesley  College,  Sheffield — an  institution 
which  he  had  founded,  and  now  saved — (1844-62), 
Chelsea  (1862),  Lambeth  (1865),  and  Clifton,  Bristol 
(1867).  In  1842  he  publicly  opposed  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham*s  Factories  Education  Bill,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  lord  Duncan.  In  1848  he  had  a  remarkable  escape 
from  the  shipwreck  of  the  ^  Queen,*'  on  her  way  to  Dub- 
lin, a  thrilling  account  of  which  he  published  in  London, 
and  reprinted  in  his  Life,  The  following  spring  he  was 
a^ain  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  missionary  deputation.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  president  of  conference,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  from  Wesleyan  University,  Conn. 
For  many  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Children's  Fund. 
In  1870  Dr.  Waddy  became  supemnmerar}',  and  retired 


to  Rcdland,  Bristol.  Like  dean  Swift,  he  "  died  at  the 
top.'*  The  intellect,  too  active  in  life,  lost  its  cunning, 
the  memory  its  power.  Finally,  the  great  spirit  passed 
away,  Nov.  7, 1876. 

*' Seldom  has  a  man  been  intrusted  with  an  intellect 
at  once  so  strong  and  so  sprightly;  seldom  have  the 
earnest  student,  the  powerful  preacher,  and  the  effective 
administrator  been  so  happily  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. Waddy  was  a  great  and  noble  man,  of  strongly 
marked  individuality,  strict  integrity,  and  high-toned 
honor,  admirable  alike  in  public  and  private  life**  (^Vm- 
utes,  1877,  p.  18).  In  a  beautiful  and  masterly  memori- 
al, an  inimitable  piece  of  characteriasation,  Rev.  William 
Arthur  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Waddy  as  a  preacher:  "Those 
who  best  knew  these  private  qualities  also  best  knew 
that  the  gravity,  depth,  and  elevation,  which  took  up 
the  whole  man  when  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  were  as 
spontaneous  as  the  rest.  He  was  not  now  the  friend 
among  friends,  but  the  servant  in  the  presence  of  his 
Master,  whose  greatness  and  whose  goodness  put  him 
and  all  his  fellow-servants  to  shame,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  them  cause  for  adoration,  of  which  the  deep- 
est tone  can  never  fully  note  the  depth.  He  was  now 
a  messenger  fraught  with  words  of  import,  and  bound 
to  make  their  sense  understood  and  their  weight  and 
urgency  felt.  Then  did  thought  sit  supreme  in  every 
chamber  of  the  spirit,  and  look  out  with  a  most  manly 
earnestness  from  every  window  of  the  countenance. 
Calm,  strong,  reverent,  and  original ;  acute,  lofty,  rich, 
and  often  deep,  he  unfolded  his  Master's  message,  and 
laid  his  Master's  will  apon  the  soul"  (see  Life^  p.  342 
sq.).  **  Dr.  Waddy  was  the  brightest  and  most  vivid 
of  men  in  society.  No  one  that  ever  passed  a  free  hour 
in  social  intercourse  with  him  could  believe  that  even 
Sydney  Smith  was  a  wittier  man  or  uttered  more,  or 
more  pungent  or  more  brilliant,  mots.  Every  sentence 
sparkled;  every  repartee  flashed.  Now  graceful,  now 
caustic,  now  irresistibly  comic  and  grotesque,  the  play 
of  his  wit  was  incessant  and  inexhaustible"  (Dr.  J.  H. 
Rigs)*  **  ^ike  the  flashing  of  steel,  it  never  gave  an 
impression  of  less  than  the  strength  of  steel"  (Arthur). 
"  His  humor  was  always  brilliant,  never  cruel :  like  the 
flame  of  a  diamond,  bright  but  not  baming"  (Simpson, 
in  AT.  Y,  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  18, 1880). 

Of  Dr.  Waddy's  writings  there  were  published,  Exe^ 
ter  Hall  Lecture  on  Sincerity  (Lond.  1853) : — Ex-presi' 
dential  Charges  (Ibid.  1860) : — a  volume  of  Sermons,  is- 
sued by  his  family :— and  several  A  ddrtsset,  Letters,  etc, 
preserved  in  his  IJfe.  See  particularly  a  f^dter  to  the 
London  Times  (Sept  8, 1849)  in  defence  of  the  action  of 
the  Conference  in  re  Everett,  Griffith,  and  Dunn  (At/f, 
p.  209-219);  and  a  Lecture  on  Popery  (p.  364-405,  Ap- 
pendix). Waddy,  like  most  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
divines,  could  see  no  good  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  closes  this  able  lecture  with  a  highly 
rhetorical  and  unlimited  denunciation  of  the  hated 
Church,  a  deniniciation  repugnant  alike  to  fact  and 
charity.  Dr.  Waddy  was  the  brother  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
R  Waddy,  and  father  of  Samuel  D.  Waddy,  QX.,  a 
prominent  Liberal  member  of  Parliament,  and  of  Rev. 
John  T.  Waddy,  of  the  British  Conference.  Sec  Min- 
utes of  Conference  (Lond.  1877),  p.  17;  Life  of  S.  D, 
Waddy,  I),D,,  by  his  youngest  daughter  (ibid.  1878, 
12mo),  a  beautiful  and  admirably  written  biography; 
Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  226. 

"Wade,  Alphens,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  June  14, 1801.  He  was  con- 
verted when  about  nineteen,  and  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  1821.  In  1838  he  joined  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  the  Luzerne  Cirouiu  Subee> 
quently  he  served  at  Ticonderoga  and  Jay,  N.  Y. ;  Al- 
burgh,  Sheldon, and  Monkton,  Vt.;  Northampton,  N.  Y. 
In  1847  he  was  supemumerated,  and  in  1852  was  super- 
annuated. He  died  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1868. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cotferences,  1869,  p.  117. 

"Wade,  Deborah  B.  Lapham,  an  eminent  Bap- 
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tiBt  missionaiTi  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jooathan  Wade,  was 
born  in  Nelson,  X.  Y.,  June  10,  1801.  She  sailed  for 
Burmab,  the  field  of  Christian  labor  to  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  been  designated  by  the  Baptist  Trien- 
nial Convention,  June  22, 1H28,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Oct.  19,  and  Rangoon  Dec  5,  of  the  same  year.  Soon 
after  they  reached  their  8tati<m,  the  first  Burmese  war 
broke  out,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Doorgapoore,  about  five  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Here  they  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  studying  the 
Burmese  language  and  fitting  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary labors  upon  which  they  proposed  to  enter  when- 
ever the  providence  of  God  should  prepare  the  way.  In 
1826,  the  war  having  ended,  they  returned  to  Burmah. 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  Amherst,  in  the  month 
of  November.  Mrs.  Wade  devoted  herself  for  a  time  to 
the  care  of  the  infant  left  by  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  and 
on  its  decease  she  established  and  superintended  a  school 
for  Burman  girls,  and  performed  missionary'  labor  among 
the  Burman  women.  Amherst  not  proving  to  be  so 
hopeful  a  place  for  missionary  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
removed  to  Maulmain,  and  in  1880  to  Rangoon.  Sub- 
sequently they  went  to  Me^n.  In  all  these  different 
stations  Mrs.  Wade  devoted  herself  with  great  fidelity 
and  perseverance  to  the  work  which  she  had  undertak- 
en. We  have  read  of  but  few  persons  who  were  more 
thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  their  Master, 
and  lived  as  if  immediately  in  his  divine  presence.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1833  on  account  of  the 
ill -health  of  her  husband.  Wherever  she  went,  her 
presence  was  an  inspiration,  and  she  was  the  means  of 
arousing  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions.  She  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  her  native 
land,  and  then  returned  to  the  sphere  of  her  labor,  onoe 
more  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  her  Lord.  What 
she  accomplished  during  the  next  fourteen  years  cannot 
be  told  in  a  sketch  so  brief  as  this.  The  records  of  the 
final  day,  alone,  will  disclose  it.  The  health  of  her  hus- 
band again  broke  down,  and  she  once  more  went  back 
to  her  native  land,  reaching  Boston  July  81,  1848,  and 
remaining  in  her  own  country  two  years;  as  useful,  per- 
haps, at  home  as  she  had  been  on  foreign  shares  in  the 
great  work  to  which  she  had  consecrated  all  her  faculties. 
On  July  25, 1850,  she  again  set  sail  for  the  East,  and  in 
due  time  stood  once  more  on  the  soil  of  Burmah.  Her 
missionarv  labors  were  carried  on  in  Maulmain  and  Ta- 
voy,  and  continued  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  the  dose 
of  her  life.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  her  toils  was 
reached,  she  wrote  to  a  friend, "  We  are  old,  very  old,  for 
India;  and  we  live  daily  looking  for  the  bright  messenger 
to  call  us  home.  The  dear  and  more  and  more  lamented 
Judson  once  exclaimed,  when  near  the  heavenly  shore, 
'  Oh,  the  love  of  Christ !  What  a  beautiful  study  for  eter- 
nity !'  And  for  some  time  past  I  have  had  views,  as  never 
before,  of  the  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and  depth, 
of  the  richefl  of  the  grace  of  God  thnmgh  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour; and  often  does  my  heart  exclaim,  'What  a  beauti- 
ful, wbat  a  sublime  study  for  eternity  V  "  The  anticipated 
close  of  life  came,  and  she  entered  the  better  world  Oct.  5, 
1 868.  She  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  ablest 
and  most  devout  female  missionaries  of  modem  times. 
See  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine^  xlix,  9394.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Wade,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Ipswich.  ^lass.  He  graduated  firom  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1693;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  November,  1702;  and  died  in  1708. 
See  Spragiie,  A  rnmls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  189. 

Wade,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
misstunar}',  was  bora  in  Otwgo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1798. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Hamilton;  was  ordained 
at  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1823;  set  apart  as  a 
missionary*  to  Burmah  the  fiillowiiig  May,  and  arrived 
at  Rangoon  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  war 
between  Burmah  and  the  English  seriously  deranged 
missionary  operations.  In  1827  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  Maulmain,  where  Mr.  Wade  labored  until,  in 


1881,  he  b^an  missioiianr  work  in  Amcaa.  His  nut- 
sionary  life,  which  was  crowned  with  abundant  soecesi^ 
covered  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Twice  be  visited  his 
native  land,  in  1882  and*  1847.  Just  before  leaving  the 
last  time  for  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  the  East,  be  ssid, 
**  I  have  lived  to  see  the  baptiam  of  fifteen  thousand." 
He  died  at  Rangoon,  Burmah,  June  10, 1872.  See  the 
N.Y.ExammarandCkTvmeU,    (J.CS.) 

VTade,  Joshua,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bora  near  Leeds  in  1792.  He  was  converted  when 
fourteen  years  old;  was  sent  in  1815  to  Liskeard.  his 
first  charge;  became  a  supemumenrv  at  Banwell  in 
1844;  removed  to  Kilhampton  in  1845;  and  died  st 
Tamerton,  near  Plymouth,  Oct.  24, 1859.  Distinguish^ 
ed  success  marked  his  labors  in  some  circuita.  See 
MuuUes  of  WnUyan  Confertnct,  1860. 

Wadrakall  {Patrasfali,  Bkatrapali,  Pagodem),  in 
Hindfi  mythology,  is  a  poweif ul  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Siva,  bora  in  his  middle  eye  by  the  power  of  Vi^no. 
She  conquered  the  giant  Darida,  who  could  not  be  slsin 
by  any  man;  and  she  even  became  dangerous  to  her 
own  father,  who  hid  himself  in  the  sea  when  she  re- 
turned from  her  combat  with  the  great  demon. 

'Wads^i^orth,  Benjamin  (1),  D.D.,  an  Americsn 
Congregational  minister,  uncle  of  John  W.  (below),  was 
bora  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1669.  He  gradiuited  st 
Harvard  College  in  1690;  was  ordained  in  1696,  aiid 
preached  at  the  First  Church,  Boston,  until  1725;  vss 
president  of  Harvard  College  from  1725  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  16, 1787.  He  published  nnmer* 
ous  Semums  and  theological  works.  See  Sprague,  Ath 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  220. 

Wads^i^orth,  Benjamin  (2),  D.D.,  a  Congro^ 
ti<nial  minister,  was  bora  at  Milton,  Masa.,  July  18, 1750; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  and  was  ordained 
Dec.  28, 1772,  as  pastor  in  Dan  vers,  where  be  remaimd 
until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1826.  He  published,  Eulogy  os 
Washington  (1800): — and  several  occasional  Sirmoiii, 
See  Sprague,  Afoals  of  the  Aw»er,  Pufynt,  ii,  31. 

Wads^i^orth,  Gteorge,  an  English  Wesleran 
preacher,  was  sent  out  by  the  conference  in  1770.  He 
was  a  plain,  pious  nuin,  and  for  twenty-five  years  labor- 
ed in  the  vineyard.  In  1797,  being  afHicted  with  the 
paky,  he  retired  from  the  active  work.  Some  of  his 
faculties  were  taken  from  him  before  bis  dissoluiioii. 
He  died  June  12, 1797.  See  Atmore,  Metk,  Mtmonal, 
a,  v. 

'Wads^nroith,  John  W^  a  Congregational  minis* 
ter,  was  bora  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Aug.  6, 1703.  He  wss 
the  grandson  of  captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who  fell  st 
Bloody  Brook.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  io 
1723;  was  ordained  at  Canterbunr,  Conn.,  in  1729;  and 
resigned  in  1741  on  account  of  a  charge  of  imoKwal  con- 
duct brought  against  him.  He  retired  to  his  native 
home,  preached  occasionally,  and  died  there  June  15, 
1766.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  place  in  the 
pulpit  immediately  after  he  had  read  a  hymn  contaio- 
ing  this  verse : 

**Boeanna.  with  a  cheerful  sound. 
To  God's  nuboldine  hand : 
Ten  thousand  t^nsres  tx^fsei  us  roond. 
And  yet  secure  we  stand.** 

See  Cong.  Quar.  1859,  p.  353. 

^Wads^i^orth,  Lemnel,  a  Congregationsl  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  1769.  He  grstlu- 
ated  from  Brown  Universitv  in  1793;  was  oidained 
pastor  in  Raby,  now  Brookline,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  179< : 
and  died  Nov.  25,  1817.  See  Spngue,  Annals  of  (hi 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  417. 

'Wads^B^orth,  Samnel,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, brother  of  John  W.  (above),  was  bora  at  Mili»n. 
Mass.,  July  23,  1720.  In  1747  be  was  ordained  over 
the  Separate  Churoh  in  Killingly  (South),  Conn.,  where 
he  preached  until  his  death,  in  1762.  He  was  **a  msn 
of  an  excellent  gift  in  pnyer,  hia  conduct  extraordina- 
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rtljr  religriout,  and  bis  coovenataon  very  heavenly."  See 
Cong.  Qttar,  1861,  p.  184. 

Wads^p^orth,  Thomas,  an  eminent  NonGonform- 
ist  divine,  was  born  at  St.  Saviours,  Soutbwark,  Eng- 
land, in  1680,  and  educated  in  Christ's  Colle;^,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1652  be  was  appointed  minister  of  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  where  he  spent  bis  time  and  a  great  part  of 
bis  fortune.  He  lectured  occasionally  in  various  city 
churches,  and  was  finally  chosen  to  the  living  of  St. 
Lawrence  Pountney,  whence  he  was  ejected  at  the  Res- 
toration. He  afterwards  preached  privately  at  Nevringp- 
ton,  Theobalds,  and  Soutbwark,  for  which  he  received 
no  compensation.  He  died  Oct.  29, 1676.  He  publish- 
ed various  pious  treatises,  most  of  which  have  been  losL 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Wadsworth,  'William  A.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  lie  de- 
clined a  flattering  business  offer  when  he  entered  the 
ministry ;  officiated  some  time  as  local  preacher ;  studied 
theology  in  Boston  University ;  and  in  1865  joined  the 
Oneida,  now  Wj'oming,  Conference ;  serving  as  pastor  at 
Vernon  Centre,  Mount  Upton,  Norwich,  Unadilla,  and 
Cooperstown.  He  died  March  9, 1875.  Although  Mr. 
Wadsworth  was  not  a  showy  or  brilliant  speaker,  yet 
bis  sound,  instructive,  practical  sermons  made  him  a 
great  power  in  the  Church.  In  his  daily  life  he  was 
peculiarly  affectionate,  faithful,  and  exemplary.  See 
Minuiet  ofAmutal  Conference^y  1875,  p.  60. 

WaehrwoU^  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  a 
spiritual  being  who  still  creates  fear  in  many  people's 
minds.  Superstition  teaches  that  Waehrwolf  is  a  hu- 
man being  (man  or  woman)  that  is  capable  of  changing 
itself  into  a  wolf.  This  wolf  is  unusually  large  and 
aavage,  and  is  known  mainly  by  his  riding-belt,  an  in- 
dispensable article,  as  it  serves  him  in  changing  from  one 
furm  to  another,  and  which  he  seeks  to  hide,  as  well  as 
he  may,  under  his  hair.  As  soon  as  he  looses  the  belt  he 
becomes  a  human  beijig  again.  If  the  wolf  is  shot  at 
and  the  belt  is  hit,  there  lies,  instead  of  the  animal,  a 
naked  man  or  woman.  In  this  manner  witches  are 
said  to  have  been  caught  who  went  out  hunting  for 
prey,  and  especially  children.  —  Vollmer,  Worterb.  d. 
My  f hoi,  s.  v. 

'Waeinaemoeinen,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Finns,  is  one  of  the  supreme  gods,  who  is  said  to  be  seen 
in  the  seven  principal  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  constella- 
tion. He  takes  the  souls  of  the  departed  up  with  him, 
and  if  it  is  possible  for  such  a  soul  to  strike  the  Great 
Bear,  it  becomes  partaker  of  eternal  happiness.  He  is 
related  to  Ilmarainen,  god  of  air  and  water.  The  name 
of  the  father  of  both  is  Kawe,  and  he  is  the  only  being 
sprung  from  himself.  The  sons  discovered  and  made 
the  aru  and  sciences  Ilmarainen,  the  art  of  working 
iron ;  Waeinaemoeinen  invented  the  handeU  (a  fiddle- 
like instrument),  and  with  it  poetry  and  song,  hunting, 
fitfhing,  and  war,  of  which  he  was  worshipped  as  the 
god  generally.  He  was  the  spirit  whence  all  life  pro- 
ceeded, the  master  of  favorable  spells,  the  adversary  and 
the  conqaeror  of  all  personifications  of  evil,  and  the 
sovereign  possessor  of  all  science.  He  sent  the  celestial 
fire  to  man,  and  invented  incantations.  Persons  of  all 
classes  needed  to  invoke  his  protection.  The  sweat 
which  dropped  from  his  body  was  a  balm  for  all  dis- 
eases. He  alone  furnished  efficacious  assistance  against 
the  charms  of  the  sorcerers,  and  an  appeal  to  him  was  an 
effectual  resource  against  the  encroachments  of  damona. 
— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Lenormant,  Chal- 
dman  Magic,  p.  246  sq. 

Waeipaea  is  a  ghost  of  the  earth  among  the 

Finns,  who  at  one  time  made  a  long  Journey  with 

his   playfellow,  and   afterwards   rested   himself  upon 

.rucka.     From  their  sweat  snakes  are  said  to  have 

spnmg. 

Wael  (or  Waal),  Johm  Baptut  db,  a  Flemish 
engraver  of  the  17th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
U  said  to  have  executed  some  etchings,  among  which  are 


a  set  of  prints  representing  the  History  of  the  Prodigai 
Son.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  HitL  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Waeyen,  Jan  van  der.    See  Waajem. 

Wafer  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  nTT^&X, 
ttephiehUh  (from  H^X,  to  JkUten)^  a  pancake  (Exod.  xvi, 
81),  and  of  p*^p1,  rakik  (from  pp*^,  to  make  Men),  a  cake 
(xxix,  2,  23;  Lev.  ii,  4;  vii,  12;  viii,26;  Numb.vi,  15, 
19;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29).  See  Bake.  We  learn  from 
the  above  passages  that  such  thiu  cakes  made  of  fine 
flour,  usdally  without  leaven,  and  anointed  with  oil,  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  connection  with  their  offerings. 
See  Sacrifick.  The  custom,  to  some  extent,  is  still 
maintained  by  the  Jews.    See  Passover. 

WAF£R,  in  ecclesiastical  terminology,  is  the  bread 
used  in  the  encbarist  by  the  Romanbts  and  Lutherans. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  so  long  as  the  people  continued  to 
make  oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  the  elements  for  the 
use  of  the  eucharist  were  taken  out  of  them ;  and,  conse- 
quently, so  long  was  the  common  leavened  bread  in  or- 
dinary use  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  use  of  wa- 
fers and  unleavened  bread  was  not  known  in  the  Church 
until  the  lith  century.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  change  crept  in  from  the  people's  leaving  off  their 
oblations,  and  the  clergy  being  compelled  to  provide 
the  bread  themselves.  Under  pretence  of  decency  and 
respect,  they  changed  it  from  leaven  to  nnleaven,  and 
from  a  loaf  that  might  be  broken,  to  a  nice  and  delicate 
wafer,  which  was  formed  in  the  figure  of  a  denariuif  or 
penny,  either  to  represent  the  pence  for  which  our 
Saviour  was  betrayed,  or  because  the  people,  instead 
of  offering  a  loaf  of  bread  as  formerly,  were  ordered  to 
offer  a  penny,  which  was  to  be  expended  upon  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  sacrifipe  of  the  altar.  This 
alteration  in  the  eucharistical  bread  occasioned  great 
dbputes  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches^ 
which  separated  about  it;  the  Western  Church  going 
80  far  to  the  extreme  as  almost  to  lose  the  nature  of  the 
sacramental  element  by  introducing  a  thing  that  could 
hardly  be  called  bread,  instead  of  that  which  our  Lord 
had  appointed  to  be  tbe  representative  of  his  body  in 
the  eucharist.  The  wafer  now  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  a  small  thin  portion  of  unleavened  bread, 
bearing  upon  it  either  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  ini- 
tials I.  H.  S.  In  the  Church  of  England  wafers  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and 
are  still  not  uncommonly  used ;  but  the  rubric  of  the 
present  Prayer-book  maintains  that  the  best  and  purest 
wheaten  bread  that  may  be  conveniently  obtained  will 
suffice. 

Wafthmdner,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  giant,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country  of  the  Jotes.  Odin  had  a 
combat  with  him. 

Wagenaar,  Hans,  a  Dutch  historian,  who  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  Oct.  31, 1709,  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  commerce  and  literature,  and  died  March  1, 1773,  de- 
serves notice  here  for  several  ecclesiastical  monographs, 
for  which  see  Biog,  UniveruUej  s.  v. 

Wagenaeil,  Christian  Jakob,  a  German  writer, 
who  was  bom  Nov.  28, 1756,  at  Kauf  beuren,  and  died 
Jan.  8, 1839,  at  Augsburg,  is  the  author  of,  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Rtformation^  dee  dreisiigjdhrigen  Krieget, 
dee  trfsiphdHechen  Friedens  u,  der  Jeeuiten,  vom  Jahre 
1524  bia  tu  Ends  dee  Jahrea  1699  (Leipsic,  1830):— {,^A- 
rich  V,  Hu/ten,  nach  eeinem  f..ebm,  eeinem  Charakter  u, 
eeinen  Schrijten  geechildert  (Nuremberg,  1882;  new  ed« 
1858)  i^PrSlat  J.  Cp.  v.  Srhmid  tu  Ubn^nach  eeinetn  Le- 
ben,  Wirken  u,  Charakter  (Augsburg,  1828).  See  Winer, 
ffandbuch  der  theol  Lit.  i,  747, 867 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL 
ii,1408.     (a  P.) 

Wagenaeil,  Johann  Chriatoph,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  26, 1688,  at  Nu- 
remberg. In  1667  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his* 
tory  at  Altdorf;  in  1674  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Ori* 
ental  languages,  and  fVom  1697  that  of  ecclcsiastioal 
law,  and  died  Oct,  9, 1705.    He  is  known  as  tbe  author 
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of  Tda  Tgnea  ScUohkb,  rive  A  ream  tt  HorribUea  Judeso- 
rum  adversus  CkrUtum  Deum  ei  Christianam  Religkmem 
Libri  (Altdorf,  1681),  a  work  oontainuig  the  antUCbris- 
tian  literature  of  the  Jews  in  a  Latin  translation  and 
refutation.  He  alao  translated  into  Latin  the  Talmadic 
treatise  SiOah^  nta^O  073  (ibid.  1674),  with  very  valu- 
able notes.  Besides,  he  wrote,  DenuncicUio  Christiana 
ad  Omaet  Imperanies  qui  Judams  habent  tub  Jtirisdic- 
tiime  sua  (ibid.  1703-4 ;  reprinted  in  Schudt's  JwUeche 
Denkwiirdiffkeitenj  ii,  839) :  —  Dispulatio  draiiaris  de 
JudcBts  (ibid.  I70b)  :  —  Ex€rcitatinnet  Sex  VarU  Argu- 
merUi  (ibid.  1698).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  489 ;  Winer, 
Handbuchde7'theoLLiL\y90tS80,b2i.    (a  P.) 

"Wages  (usually  some  form  of  "^sb,  gakdry  *'  to  hire" 
[especially  in  the  Hithpael,  Hag.  i,  6,  to  "  earn  wages"], 
chiefly  "iSiD,  sakdr  [Gen.  xxxi,  8;  Exod.  ii,  9;  Ezek. 
xxix,  18,  19 ;  elsewhere  "  hire,"  **  reward,"  etc],  and 
n^'SiOp,  mitkSreih  [Gen.  xxxix,  15, 31,  41 ;  "reward," 
Ruth'ii^  12];  also  r\by^,  peuUdh  [Lev.  xix,  13;  <' re- 
ward," Psa.  cix,  20],  tcork  [as  elsewhere  mostly  ren- 
dered]; fuff^o^  [John  iv,  36,  elsewhere  "reward"  or 
"hire"],j>fly;  dylmvtov  [Luke  iii,  14;  vi,28;  2  Cor.  xi, 
8;  "charges,"  1  Cor.  Ix,  7],  strictly  rational),  according 
to  the  earliest  usages  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made 
by  a  purchaser  for  something  of  value — specificaUy  for 
work  performed.  Thus  labor  is  recognised  as  property, 
and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or  obtained  in  exchange 
for  such  property.  In  this  relation  there  is  obviously 
nothing  improper  or  humiliating  on  the  side  either  of 
the  buyer  or  the  seller.  They  have  each  a  certain 
thing  which  the  other  wants,  and,  in  the  exchange 
which  they  in  consequence  make,  both  parties  are  alike 
served.  In  these  few  'words  lies  the  theory,  and  also 
the  justification,  of  all  service.  The  entire  commerce 
of  life  is  barter.  In  hire,  then,  there  is  nothing  improp- 
er or  discreditable.  It  is  only  a  hireling — that  is,  a  mer- 
cenary, a  mean,  sordid  spirit — that  is  wrong.  So  long  as 
a.  human  being  has  anything  to  give  which  another 
human  being  wants,  so  long  has  he  something  of  value 
in  the  great  market  of  life ;  and  whatever  that  some- 
thing may  be,  provided  it  does  not  contribute  to  evil 
passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  truly  respectable  capital- 
ist, and  a  useful  member  of  the  social  community.  The 
scriptural  usage  in  appMng  the  term  translated  "  wages" 
to  sacred  subjects — thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  1),  "  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward"— tends  to  contirm  these  views,  and  to  suggest 
the  observance  of  caution  in  the  employment  of  the 
words  "  hire"  and  "  hireling,"  which  have  acquired  an 
offensive  meaning  by  no  means  originally  inherent  in 
themselves,  or  in  the  Hebrew  words  for  which  they 
stand  (xxx,  18, 32, 33).— Kitto.     See  Hireling. 

The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a  recompense^  not 
in  money,  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix, 
15, 20 ;  xxx,  28 ;  xxxi,  7, 8, 41).  This  usage  was  only 
natural  among  a  pastoral  and  changing  population  like 
that  of  the  tent-dwellers  of  Sma.  Burckhardt  men- 
tions  a  case  in  Syria  resembling  closely  that  of  Jacob 
with  Laban — a  man  who  served  eight  years  for  his  food, 
on  condition  of  obtaining  his  master's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  was  afterwards  compelled  by  his  father-in- 
law  tx)  perform  acts  of  service  for  him  (^yrta,  p.  297). 
In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of  wages  were  in 
ufle,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be  ascertained  (Kxod.  ii, 
9).  Among  the  Jews  wages  in  general,  whether  of  sol- 
diers or  laborers,  are  mentioned  (Hag.  i,  6;  Ezek.  xxix, 
18, 19;  John  iv,  86).  The  only  mention  of  the  rate  of 
wages  in  Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  house* 
holder  and  vineyard  (Matt  xx,  2),  where  the  laborer's 
wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day,  probably  =  fifteen 
cents,  a  rate  which  agrees  with  Tobit  v,  14,  where  a 
drachma  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  per  day,  a  sum  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  denarius,  and 
to  the  usual  pay  of  a  soldier  (ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Boman  republic  (Tacitus,  ^im.  i,  17; 


Polybias,  vi,  39).  It  was  perhaps  the  tnditioDal  remem- 
branoe  of  this  sum  as  a  day*s  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  of  "  drachmas  wrung  from  the  haid  hands  of 
peasante"  (Shakspeare,  Ju/.  Cces.  iv,  8).  In  earlier  timet 
it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower,  as  until  latelr  it 
was  throughout  India.  In  Scotland  we  know  that  in 
the  last  century  a  laborer's  daily  wages  did  not  exceed 
sixpence  (Smiles,  Lives  of  Engineers,  ii,  96).  But  it  is 
likely  that  laborers,  and  also  soldiers,  were  supplied  with 
provisions  (Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses  [ed.  Smith],  §  130, 
ii,  190),  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  64'mna,  used  in 
Luke  iii,  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix,  7,  and  also  by  Polybius,  vi, 
39.  The  Mishna  {Baba  Atetria,  vi,  1, 6)  speaks  of  vict- 
uals being  allowed,  or  not,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  up  to  the  value  of  a  denarius,  L  e.  inclusive  of 
the  pay. 

The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  pa}nment 
of  wages  (Lev.  xix,  13;  Deut.  xxiv,  14, 16);  and  the 
Mishna  applies  the  same  rule  ^to  the  use  of  animals 
{Baba  Mdria,  ix,  12).  The  employer  who  refused  to 
give  his  laborers  suflicient  victuals  is  censured  (Job  xziv, 
11),  and  the  iniquity  of  withholding  wages  is  denounced 
(Jer.  xxii,  13 ;  MaL  iii,  5 ;  James  v,  4). — Smith.  See 
Servant. 

"Wasfg,  John  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jeffeiscm,  N.  C,  July 
8, 1835.  He  embraced  religion  in  early  life,  and  uuit^ 
with  the  Holston  (E.  Tenn.)  Conference  in  1858.  In 
1865  be  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died 
June  13, 1866.  Mr.  Wagg  possessed  more  than  ordma- 
ry  preaching  abilities,  and  for  meekness  and  piety  was 
worthy  of  imitation.  See  Mwutes  of  Annual  Confer' 
ences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  63. 

TT^aggoner,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Stokes  County,  N.  C.  OcL  24, 1788.  He 
was  converted  in  1808,  joined  the  Virginia  Conference 
in  1811,  and  was  appointed  to  Salisbury  Circuit.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1818,  elder  in  1815,  and  died 
April  13, 1816.  Mr.  Waggoner  was  laborious,  intellect- 
ual, and  faithfuL  See  Minutes  of  Annual  CoifcrwctSy 
1817,  p.  29L 

Wag],  Fkirdrich,  a  Boman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Austria,  was  bora  in  1807  at  Hom.  In  1831  he  was 
made  a  priest;  in  1835,  doctor  of  theology;  in  1838, 
professor  of  exegesis  at  Griitz;  and  died  Sept.  10, 1871, 
at  Potzleinsdorf,  near  Vienna.  He  published,  Ikr 
Prifster  und  die  Neuzeit  (Grfttz,  1850)  :—Der  Rt^liffums- 
unterricht  an  der  Volksschule  (ibitl.  eod.).  See  Litenir- 
ischer  Handweiser,  1866,  p.  153 ;  1871,  p.  525.    (&  P.) 

Wagner,  Daniel,  a  German  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau  in  1750,  and  brought 
to  this  country  by  his  parents  when  only  two  years  of 
age.  He  studied  the  classics  under  Rev.  John  D.  Gross, 
of  New  York  city,  and  theology  under  Rev.  William 
Hendel,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Ger- 
man Coettis  in  1771 ;  preached  at  Kreuu  Creek,  Pa., 
1771-74;  York  and  other  pUces,  1774-86:  Tulpehocken, 
Heidelberg,  Bern,  Berg,  Summerberg,  1786-^;  York, 
1793-1802 ;  and  Frederick,  Md.,  1802-10,  where  he  died, 
in  1810.  See  Harbaugb,  Lives  of  Fathers  of  the  Germ. 
Bef  Church,  ii,  229  sq. 

Wagner,  Friedrlch,  a  Protestant  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  21, 1693,  at  Caro,  not  far  from 
Magdeburg.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Halle  from  1712  to  1716.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  there,  and  entertained  the  hope  of  betii}; 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  East  India ;  but  in  1719  he  was 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he 
went  to  Nauen  as  pastor  primarius.  A  few  years  later 
he  went  to  Stargard  as  provoet  and  pastor  of  St.  Mark's, 
at  the  same  time  occupying  the  chair  of  theologi'  and 
Hebrew  literature  at  the  gymnasium  there.  In  the 
year  1736  he  was  called  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died, 
July  6, 1760,  having  received  two  years  previously  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  Jena  University. 
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HiB  writiogB  are  given  in  Doringi  Die  gdehien  Theoh- 
ffen  Deutsekiandi,  iv,  612  aq.     (R  P.) 

"Wagner,  Henry,  a  Grerman  Reformed  minister, 
waa  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  April  8,  1802.  He 
nnited  with  the  Church  at  Aaronsburg,  Pa.,  when  about 
nineteen  yean  of  age;  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  and  remained 
about  three  years;  began  preaching  in  the  Paradise 
charge  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  by  the  synod  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year;  labored  extensively  in  this 
charge  for  several  years,  preaching  to  eight  or  more 
congregations;  became  pastor  of  the  Lebanon  charge, 
oompoeed  of  Lebanon,  Hill  Church,  Jonestown,  Ann- 
rille,  and  Campbellstown,  in  1835 ;  accepted  a  call  from 
McConnellsburg  charge,  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  in  1851 ; 
preached  at  Mercersburg  from  1858  to  1856 ;  began  his 
pastorate  at  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  Co.,  in  the  spring 
of  1856 ;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  relinquished 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1865 ;  and  died  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  May  25, 1869.  "As  a  theologian  and  as 
a  preacher  he  stood  high  among  his  brethren.  His 
sermons  were  always  well  prepared,  and  replete  with 
sound  doctrine  and  evangelical  truth.  As  a  pastor  he 
waa  (aithful  and  active ;  as  a  catechist  he  was  thorough 
and  earnest;  as  a  father  in  the  ministry  he  possessed 
the  aflections  and  regard  of  alL  His  labors  in  building 
Qp  the  Chureh  were  arduous  and  micceraful.  His  min- 
istry has  left  a  sweet  savor,  and  will  long  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance."  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the 
Germ.  Re/,  Church,  iv,  224  sq. 

Wagner,  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  philosopher, 
waa  bom  at  Ulm  in  1775,  and  became  professor  at  WUrz- 
burg.  He  died  Nov.  23, 1841.  His  principal  works  are, 
Phiiotophie  dtr  Erziehungekunet  (1802)  .—  Von  der  Na- 
tmr  der  Dinge  (lSG^):—8yttem  der  IdealphUotophie 
(1804)  :—Gnmdri8s  der  Stfiatewisaentchq/l  und  Politik 
(1806)  i—ReUgion^  WuBenachcrfl,  Kutut  u.  Staai  in  ihren 
gefferueiiigen  Verh&Urdttea  (Leips.  \%\^)  \—Theodic^ 
(Bamberg  and  WUizburg,  1809) : — Ideen  zu  einer  aUge- 
mtimn  MgthoL  der  alten  Welt  (Frankf.  1808)  i—Maih, 
Philo$opfde  (1811): — Orgtmon  der  menschUchen  Er- 
heimimu  (1830):— and  Nachgelauene  Schriflen  (1858). 
See  Rabus,  J,  J,  Wcigner'a  Ldferif  Lehre,  und  Bedeutung, 
etc  (  Nuremburg,  1862  ) ;  Adam  and  KoUe,  J.  J,  Wag- 
ner's Lebenenaehrichten  und  Brie/e  (1848). 

Wagner,  Joseph,  a  Swiss  engraver,  waa  bom  at 
Thakndorf,  on  Lake  Constance,  in  1706.  He  first  stud- 
ied painting,  at  Venice,  under  Jaoopo  Amiconi,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  devote  himself  to  engraving.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Lawrence  Cars. 
He  also  visited  London  in  1738,  where  he  resided  some 
time,  and  engraved  several  plates.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  established  himself  as  an 
engraver,  and  carried  on  a  trade  in  prints.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1780.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Education  of  the  Ktr^m,  after  Amiconi: — The 
/a/oat  Christ  Sleeping,  after  the  same : — The  Holy  Fam^ 
ilg,  after  Paul  Veronese : — The  Interview  between  Jacob 
<md  Rachely  after  Lb  Giordano : — Bdfeoca  Receiving  the 
Presents  Jrom  Eleazar,  after  the  same : — The  Death  of 
A  bel,  after  Benedetto  Luti : — Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
House  of  the  Pharisee,  after  the  same : — The  Virgin  and 
Infant  Christ,  utter  Solimena: — The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  after  Piazzetta: — and  St,  John  in  the  Desert, 
after  C.  Vanloo.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist^  of  the  Fine 
A  rfs,  8.  V, 

"Wagner,  Tobias,  a  noted  (Serman  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Heidenhdro,  in  Wtlrtemberg,  Feb.  21,  1598. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  convent  of  Maulbronn, 
and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  taking 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1618.  He  was  nude 
deacon  in  1624,  and  eight  years  later  i>astor  at  Essling- 
enu  His  profound  learning  caused  him  to  be  invited 
to  Tubingen,  in  charge  of  the  magistracy ;  and  in  1658 
he  waa  made  professor  of  theology,  in  1656  vice-chan- 
cellur,  and  cbaucdlur  in  1662.     He  died  Aug.  12, 1680, 


leaving  a  large  number  of  theological  works,  important 
in  their  day,  for  which  see  Biog,  UniverseUe,  s.  v. 

'Wagnitz,  Heinrich  Balthasar,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  8, 1755.  In  1777 
he  was  appointed  fourth  preacher  at  Sl  Mary's,  in  Halle ; 
in  1786  he  was  made  deacon  there;  and  in  1809,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  superintendent  and  pastor.  He 
died  Feb.  28, 1838.  He  wrote,  MemorabUien  den  Predi- 
gem  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  gewidmet  (Halle,  1802-6,  2 
vols.) : — Homiletische  A  bhcmdlungen  und  Kritiken  (ibid. 
1783-85,  2  vols.)  .—Liturgisches  Journal  (ibid.  1801-9, 
1812, 8  vols.)  i—Religionslehren  in  Beispielen  (ibid.  1799, 
1800,  and  often,  2  vols.) : — Ueber  cUe  Phanomena  vor  der 
ZerstOrung  Jerusalenu  (ibid.  1780).  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud,  iii,  490;  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1410;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Ut,  i,  6;  ii,  35,  36,  37,  58,  63, 161, 
282,  862,  389, 898.     (R  P.) 

TT^agnoft  in  Xorse  mythology,  was  the  god  of  war 
among  the  Danes,  who  often  was  mistaken  for  Fro  or 
Odin,  and  was  represented  as  similar  to  these,  armed 
with  helmet,  shield,  and  sword. 

Wagon  (n^3i9.  agalah  [Gen.  xlv,  19,  21,  27;  xlvi, 
5 ;  Numb,  vii,  8,  6,  7, 8 ;  elsewhere  ^  cart"],  from  bA9, 
to  roU;  or  33*!?,  relotb  [  Ezek.  xxiii,  24;  elsewhere 
"  chariot"],  from  SS'^i  to  ^^ide).  Among  the  Israelites 
in  Palestine,  we  find  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  judges 
transport-wagons  (1  Sam.  vi,  7  sq. ;  2  Sam.  vi,  3 ;  Amos 
ii,  13),  as  well  as  vehicles  for  persons,  especially  princely 
carriages  ( 1  Sam.  viii,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  oomp.  Isa. 
xxii,  18 ),  for  journeys  ( 1  Rings  xii,  18 ;  xxii,  35 ;  2 

Kings  ix,  27).  The  former,  or  carts,  were  called  ni>A9 
(used  for  family  transportation  in  the  case  of  masses, 
Gen.  xlv,  19,  like  the  Greek  ufio^a  and  the  Latin 
plaustrum),  while  those  with  seats  (2  Kings  x,  15)  were 
designated  as  risS*^^,  chariots ;  and  both  eventually 
na*!  simply.  The  n2C  P'"'^!!?  of  Numb,  vii,  3  were 
probably  (so  Onkelos,  Aquila,  the  Vulg.,  etc),  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  **  covered  wagons,"  in  which  the  sacred  utensils 
were  carried  (Sept.  tt/ia(ai  Xa/inyvuca/,  vehieula  tecta ; 
see  Schleusner,  Thesaur,  PhUoL  iii,  432).  See  Littkr. 
A  travelling  carriage  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Test 
(  a/Mt^a,  Acts  viii,  28  sq. ).  All  these  vehicles,  whose 
construction  we  cannot  particularly  make  out  (see  the 
Mishna  [Chelim,  xiv,  4],  which  mentions  three  kinds  of 
wagon  [ibid,  xxiv,  2]) — except  that  the  wheels  gener- 
ally were  called  D'^SJE'IK  or  D'^!D»b|i,  the  hubs  D'^'n^^n, 
the  felloes  D'^SlA  or  riSA,  and  the  axle  T,  while  the 
gearing*up  of  the  horses  was  denoted  by  "^^N  (to  bind), 
once  (Mic.  i,  18)  by  Dr/n  (of  the  like  signification) — and 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  oxen  (1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2 
Sam.  vi,  6  ),  especially  those  for  transport,  and  some- 
times by  horses  (as  equipage)  or  perhaps  asses,  appear 
nevertheless  to  have  been  customarily  employed  not  so 
much  in  the  mountain  districts  (which  were  ill  adapted 
through  lack  of  carriage  roads)  as  in  the  southern  and 
maritime  regions ;  whereas  in  modem  times  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  habit  of  riding  (on  the  backs  of  horses, 
donkeys,  or  mules ),  leaving  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
camels ;  and  carriages  (with  the  excepti(>n  of  a  few  for- 
eign coaches)  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Kat«t  (Korte,  Reisen, 
p.  434),  even  in  Egypt  (Nfayr,  Schicksttle,  ii,  40),  where 
they  were  anciently  very  numerous  ( Herod,  ii,  108  ). 
The  Canaanites  had  war-chariots  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  (Josh.  xi.  4;  xvii,  16;  Judg.  iv,  3),  like 
the  Philistines  (i,  19;  1  Sam.  xiii,  5;  comp.  Jer.  xlvii, 
3)  and  later  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x,  18;  1  Kings  xx,  1 ; 
xxii,  31;  2  Kings  vi,  14  sq.);  and  the  immense  num- 
bers of  these  (900  in  Judg.  iv,8 ;  1000  in  1  Chn>n.  xviii, 
4;  30,000  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  5;  comp.  the  1200  Egyptian 
chariots  in  2  Chron.  xii,  3)  are  confirmed  by  other  an- 
cient accounts  (Xenoph.  A  nab.  i,  7,  11;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  54 ; 
comp.  2  Mace,  xiii,  2).  This  gave  the  natives  a  great 
advantage  at  first  (Josh,  xvii,  16;  but  comp.  VegeU 
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Mta.  ui,  34),  which  David  it  once  effect 
in>pilchttlb«ttle(2Suii.viii,4);  and  Solomon  esL 
lisbed  cavslry  slUion.  (as'in  ■''ij,  1  Kings  ix,  19; 
26;  comp.  v,  6)  aa  a  deleiice  (Ewald,  Itr,  GacK. 
■Tl  aq-)-    These  foreign  war  yeliicla  are  sametir 
callHl  diarioU  of  inm  (bria  33^,  Josh,  xvii,  16, 
Judg.  i,  19;  iv,  3),  meuiing  cither  conitnicial  whi 
out  uf  or  HiDpl;  strengthened  by  iron,  or  rather  p 
hipa  icj/lhe-arTord  ("cuTrus  ralciti,"CartiuH,  it,  12,  6; 
XV,  8,1;  comp.  iv,  9,  &;  Livy,  xxxvii,41 ;  Veget.  Uiiil. 
iii,  !4;  i^/iara  ipiwarj}^ipa,  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  7,  10; 
Diod.  Sic  xvii,  53;  Appian,  Sgr.  xxxii;  we  Schicke- 
dHiz,  De  Cttrribtu  Faicalii  [Serv.  1754];  comp.  tb< 
33^n  ^i^iBo^N»h,ii,4).     SeeJ»hn,^rcAa.J.  II,ii 
43Vsq,  [  Lydi'un,  De  Be  MUU.  (ed.  Van  Til,  Dordr.  1698), 
p.131>q.;  Wichmuiniihauien,£leC^rTiiu £<//■' {Tileb. 
Vmy,  Seheffer,  De  Re  VikkvlaH  (Vrancur.  1671); 
Fabiicy,  Ktciadei  lar  rBpojae  de  rEqaUatioa  (Par. 
1764))  G\Dzr<il,D%eWageitia-Gr.mtdW}m.  (Hunicb, 
leiS).— Winer.    See  Chabiot. 

With  »me  imall  eiceptiona,  it  may  be  uid  that 
wheel  carriages  are  not  now  einplcyed  in  Arrica 
Weeiem  Aaia;  but  that  they  were  anciently  used 
Egypt,  and  in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  ia  attested 
not  only  by  bistory,  bui  by  existing  eculpti 
paintinga.     It  wotilJ  seem  that  they  were  not  iu  early 
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Palestine,  as,  when  Jacob  nw  them,  be 
knew  they  mnat  have  come  from  Egypt.  Feriiipi, 
however,  he  knew  this  by  their  peculiar  stupe,  The 
covered  wigoos  for  conveying  the  material!  or  the  tab- 
probably  cansltucted  on  Egyptimn  ondeis. 
They  were  each  drawn  hy  two  osen  (Numb,  vii,  3,8). 
Herodotus  mentions  a  fauT-wbeeled  Eg>'ptlu  vehicle 
(u/iaja)  used  for  aacreil  purpoaee  (Herod,  ii.  63).  Two- 
wheeled  wagons,  or  rather  carta,  are  frequently  repre- 
sented OD  the  Atsyrian  sculptures,  espKiaUy  for  the 
conveyance  of  (female  and  infantile)  priaiiaeTS  away 
from  a  sw:ked  cily  (  Layanl,  Nmrreh,  ii.  301  }.  The 
only  wheel  carriages  in  Western  Asia  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are,  tint,  a  very  lude  cart,  usually  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  employed  in  conveying  agrieultorsl  prod- 
uce in  Armenia  and  Georgia;  and  then  ■  vehicle  call- 
ed an  arabah,  used  at  Constantinople  and  some  other 
towns  towards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  light  cov- 
ered cart  without  springs;  and,  being  exclu^vely  used 
by  women,  children,  and  aged  or  sick  persons,  would 
seem,  both  in  its  use,  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discsver, 

in  the  Ilible.  No  wheel  carriage  is,  however,  itow  used 
in  a  journey.  The  Oriental  wagon,  or  araboM,  b  ■  ve- 
hicle composed  of  two  or  three  pUnka  fixed  on  two 
(sometimes  four)  solid  circular  blocks  ufwood,  from  two 
to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  serve  as  wheels.    To  the 

wards  like  the  sides  of  a  wheelbarrow.  For  (he  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  mattresses  or  clothes  an  laid  in  Ibe 
bottom,  and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  bv  bufTalws  or  oxen 
(Arundell,^naJ/uior,ii,  191.-^5,^;  Otearius,  rrov. 
p.  309 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trat.  ii,  633).     See  Cakt. 

WagBtaffo,  Jolm,  an  Knglish  author  of  the  ITih 
'  icaied  in  Oriel  OiU^te.  Oxford,  where 


II  1677.     He  1 


lished,  H 


col  Stfectioiu  on  lie  Buhop  of  Roiae  {  1660):  — and 
Quetliaiu  of  WUdicrafi  Drbaltd  (1671).  Sec  BUh's 
Wood,  AlAoi.  Oram,  iii,  IIIS. 

WdgataBe,  Tbomaa,  a  learned  Nonjuring  divine. 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  England,  Feb.  Id,  1645.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Chanerbouse  School  under  Ur. 
Wood ;  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1664,  and 
thatormasterinl66T:  wasordsineddeu»nJnnee,16«!), 
and  priest  Nov.  19,  same  year;  rector  of  Maninstboqw, 
I  in  the  county  of  Rutland,ftvm  1669  to  1676;  curale  of 
I  Stow,  in  the  county  of  Bucko,  fhim  1676  to  1684 ;  chao- 
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oellor  of  the  cathedral  church,  Lichfield,  in  1684 ;  and 
rector  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  in  the  same  year. 
Deprived  of  his  preferments  at  the  Revolution  fur  not 
taking  the  new  oaths,  he  practice<l  physic  for  several 
years  in  London  with  good  success.  In  1698  he  was 
consecrated  bishop,  and  afterwards  became  suffragan  of 
Ipswich.  He  died  Oct.  17, 1712.  Besides  his  Sermons f 
he  piiblisheil  several  tracts  in  defence  of  Charles  L  See 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Wahabees,  a  modem  Mohammedan  sect  found- 
ed by  sheik  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abd-el-Wahab, 
for  whom  they  were  named.  They  preach  no  new 
doctrine,  but  have  for  their  distinctive  principle  a  de- 
sire to  abolish  the  idolatrous  practices  which  have  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  religion  of  Islam.  They 
reject  the  worship  of  Mohammed  as  gross  idolatry,  and 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Koran ;  otherwise  they  observe 
all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedans — the 
number  of  the  prayers,  the  genuflections,  the  fast  of  the 
Bamadan  (q.v.),  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  all 
spirituous  liquors.  Abd-el-Wah&b,  during  his  whole 
life,  sought  to  gain  converts  by  peaceable  means,  but 
bis  successors  followed  the  example  of  Mohammed  in 
disseminating  their  principles  by  the  sword,  and  politi- 
cal interests  were  united  with  religious  reform.  They 
originated  in  the  small  tribe  of  Nedshi,  in  Yemen;  but 
their  founder  undertook  an  expedition  into  Syria  and  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  and  having  collected 
a  number  of  tribes  from  the  Arabian  desert,  who  l)ecame 
converts  to  his  views,  he  formed  them  into  a  distinct 
nation,  under  the  control  of  Eben  Send  as  their  civil 
governor,  and  himself  as  their  imam,  or  spiritual  nder. 
This  appears  to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  but  no  measures  were  taken  against 
the  Wahabees  by  the  Porte  until  the  year  1798,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  but  with- 
out effect,  which  emboldened  them  to  leave  the  desert; 
and  in  1801-2  they  met  with  signal  success,  rook  great 
booty  from  the  neighboring  Mohammedans,  and  capt- 
ured Mecca  itself,  where  they  established  their  power 
in  lieu  of  that  of  the  grand  sultan,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  head  and  pro- 
tector of  the  faithful.  The  residence  of  Send  was  now 
fixed  at  Dreich,  where  he  had  a  palace,  and  lived  in  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  an  Eastern  prince.  In  1803-4 
he  made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Bagdad  and  Bussorah, 
but  took  Medina  in  1804,  and  in  1805  Jidda,  which  had 
formerly  baiHed  all  his  attempts  to  subdue  it.  The 
Forte  was  now  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  for  per- 
mission to  send  an  escort  from  Damascus  with  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  that  annually  proceeded  to  Mecca ; 
and  these  caravans  were  no  longer  allowed  to  have 
weapons,  flags,  or  music,  or  to  enter  the  holy  city  on 
carpets,  as  formerly.  In  1807  the  Wahabees  stood  in 
the  senith  of  their  power,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  repeatedly  repulseil,  especially  in  1818,  when  their 
sheik  Abdallah,  the  great-grandson  of  Sai^d,  the  friend 
and  protector  of  Abd-el-Wah&b,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  All,  and 
was  taken  to  Constantinople  and  executed.  The  sect 
still  exists,  and  is  paramount  in  Central  Arabia,  where 
the  dominions  of  the  sultan  of  the  Wahabees  embrace 
not  only  Nedjed  proper,  but  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
include  316  towns  or  villages,  with  a  population  (in 
1863)  of  1,219,000.  They  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
Turkish  government,  and  a  terror  to  the  pilgrims  who 
proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  East  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet.  See  Palgrave,  Central  and  Eastern  A  rttbia 
(Lond.  1869) ;  f/Utoire  des  WahahUes  depuis  leur  Oriffine 
Jusqu'a  PAn  1809  (Paris,  1810);  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
(Ae  Bedouins  find  WaAabys  (Lond.  1830).  See  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

VTahl,  ChrlBtiaii  Abraham,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  Nov.  I,  1773. 
In  1808  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Schneeberg.  He  wan 
appointed  in  1828  saperintendent  at  Oschatz ;  in  1835, 
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member  of  consistory  in  his  native  place;  and  died 
Nov.  30, 1855,  at  Kolschenbroda.  He  wrote,  Historisd» 
Einleitung  in  die  sdmmtUchen  B&cker  dtr  Bibel  (Leips. 
1802):  —  Historisch'praktische  Eudntung  in  dU  bibL 
Schrifien  (ibid.  1820) :-  Quastiones  Theoloffico-dogmati' 
ccB  Candidaiis  TheoL  sese  Suhjecturis  Proposita  (ibid. 
ia06)  i-^BibL  Handwdrterbuch  (ibid.  1825)  :—Commenta' 
tio  de  Particulm  ti  et  Prapos,  ti's  apud  N,  T,  Scriptores 
Usu  et  Potestafe  (ibid.  1827) :— C/arif  Novi  Testamenti 
Philoloffica  (ibid.  1822;  3d  ed.  1843),  which  is  the  basis 
of  Dr.  £.  Robinson*8  Greek  Jjexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  the  best 
extant : — Clavis  Librorum  Vet.  Test,  Apocryphorum  Phi- 
lolog.  (ibid.  1853).  See  Furst.  BibL  Jud,  iii,  490 ;  Zuch- 
old,  Bibl,  TheoL  ii,  1410  sq. ;  id.  TheoL  Universal- f^exikon, 
s.  V. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  da^  theoL  Lit,  i,  128 ;  ii,  301, 304. 
(a  P.) 

"Wahl,  Samuel  Friedrioh  Giinther,  a  Protes- 
tant linguist  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  2, 1760,  at  Alach, 
near  Erfurt.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Bucke- 
burg;  in  1788,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Halle; 
and  died  June  29, 1834.  He  published,  AUgemeine  Go- 
sckichts  der  orientalischen  Sprachen  u,  Literatur  (Leips. 
1784) : — Observationes  Phihlog.'Criiicxs  super  Psalterii 
Odwio  133  (ibid.  1784) : — Magazin  Jur  alte,  besonders 
morgenUmdische  und  bibL  Literatur  (Cassel,  1787-90)  :— 
Orientalische  BibUothek  (Lemgo,  1788-92,8  vols.):— 
Elementarbuchjur  die  arab,  Sprache  u,  Literatur  (Halle, 
1789) : — Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  u,  Statistik  der  A  raber 
(ibid.  1789): — Uebersetzungy  Einleitung  u,  Anmerk,  zu 
I/abakuk  (Hanov.  1790)  :—Arabische  Anthologie  (Leips. 
1791)  : — Altes  und  nettes  Vorderasien  (ibid.  1795) : — 
Uebersetzung  des  Korans  (Halle,  1828,  and  of^en).  See 
Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  490;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL 
LU,  i,  210,  229,  277,  527;  id.  TheoL  UmoersalrLexikun, 
a.  V.     (R  P.) 

'Wahlers,  F.  H.,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  at  Fiihr,  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Se|^  10, 1844 ;  emi- 
grated to  America ;  was  licensed  by  the  Indiana  Classis 
at  Lafayette  in  the  spring  of  1867 ;  began  preaching  at 
Crothersville,  Ind.,  where  he  died,  March  18, 1868,  from 
suffocation,  having  fallen  in  an  epileptic  fit  with  his  face 
in  the  water.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ,  Ref 
Churchf  iv,  502. 

'Wfthner,  Andrkas  (iroro,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1693,  at  Khida.  He 
studied  at  Helmstikit,  especially  Oriental  languages, 
from  1710  to  1716;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  studies,  he 
published  during  that  time  three  dissertations :  De  Mare 
Asphaltite : — De  Regione  Ophir: — and  De  FeMo  Enoofd- 
orum.  In  1718  he  was  called,  as  professor  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, to  G(5ttingen.  When,  in  1733,  that  institution 
was  changed  into  a  university,  he  was  permitted  to  lect- 
ure there,  and  in  1735  he  published  his  Hebrew  Gram" 
mar^  which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  being  the 
first  book  which  was  published  by  that  university.  In 
the  same  citv  he  studied  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical 
writings,  his  instroctor  being  a  learned  Jew  by  the  name 
of  Ginzburger.  In  1738  he  was  advanced  to  be  onlinary 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1762. 
His  most  important  work,  which  he  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, is  his  Antiquitates  Ebrteorum  de  IsraUitiea  Gentis 
Origine,  Factis,  Rebus  Sacrisy  etc  (Gdtt,  1743),  a  very 
learned  and  instructive  work,  which  may  still  be  used 
with  great  advantage  by  the  student.  For  his  other 
writings,  see  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  488  sq. ;  Doring,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  609  sq.     (R  P.) 

'Waidahayanta  (orVaidahayanta),in  HindA 
mythology,  is  the  palace  of  Indra,  god  of  the  sun,  in  India. 

"Wail  (some  form  of  nns  or  *T(0,  aXaXaZot,  It  ia 
singular  to  observe  the  onomatopoetic  forms  of  words 
useil  in  most  languages  to  express  the  sounds  of  grief, 
such  as  bb*^,  ululare^  howLyell,  etc ;  all  consisting  essen- 
tially of  the  /  sound).  The  Oriental  forms  of  lamenta- 
tion are  much  more  expressive  and  vehement  than  with 
ua.    See  Mourmuio. 
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'Walnright,  David,  an  English  Confuegational 
minister,  wsa  bom  at  Leeds,  Jan.  28, 1835.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Airedale  College,  and  became  the  minister  of 
the  Wesleyan  Free  Church,  Great  Horton.  He  was 
ordained,  April  6,  1860,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Chorley,  Lancashire,  and  died  Sept.  28, 1862. 
Mr.  Wainriglit  was  a  trutb^aeeker,  and  to  find  and  com- 
municate what  he  believed  to  l>e  tnith  seemed  to  be  the 
Joy  of  his  ministration.  See  (Lund.)  Comf*  Year-book^ 
1863,  p.  271. 

'Wainright,  William,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  London,  September,  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  while  there  became 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  things.  He  early  en- 
gaged in  Sabbath-school  work  and  lay  preaching,  and 
in  1849  was  ordained  at  Tarrant,  Hampshire.  Bir. 
Wainright  labored  successively  at  Wheathampstead  and 
Cordicote,  and  was  recognised  by  the  Church  as  an 
earnest  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  died  May  8, 1865.  See  (Load.)  Coi^.  rear- 
iool:,  1866,  p.  286. 

"Wainaoot.  This  term  originally  seems  to  have 
implied  rough  planks  of  oak  timber,  and  subsequently 
to  have  been  given  to  wooden  panelling,  to  which  they 
were  converted  for  lining  the  inner  walls  of  houses 
and  churches.  It  was  very  extensively  employed  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  for 
a  long  period  afterWards.  The  name  has  long  ceased 
to  be  confined  to  oak  panelling.  It  is  also  called  #ee^ 
m^-toorib. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rckUect.  s.  v. 

Wain'wright,  Jonathan  Mathbw,  D.D.,  a  bish- 
op of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  Feb.  24, 1792.  His  parents  were  on  a 
visit  to  England  when  he  was  bom,  and  they  remain- 
ed there  until  he  was  eleven  years  old.  During  this 
period  he  spent  several  years  at  a  school  at  Ruthin,  in 
North  Wales.  When  his  pareiiu  retumed  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  placed  in  Santlwtch  Academy,  Mass.,  and 
in  due  time  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1812.  For  some  time  after  his  graduation  he 
was  proctor  and  teacher  of  rhetoric  there,  and  meanwhile 
had  resolved  to  enter  np<tn  the  mtnistr}'.  In  1816  he 
became  a  deacon,  and  not  long  after  assumed  charge  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  priest's  orders;  May  29, 1819,  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  parish ;  Nov.  25  he  was  called  to  be  an  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  where  he 
continued  to  serve  until  he  was  elected  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  in  the  same  city,  early  in  1821.  With  this 
Church  he  spent  thirteen  years  of  his  ministry.  In 
1884  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, but  remained  only  three  years,  when  he  returned 
to  New  York  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Chapel  becoming  his 
more  immediate  charge,  and  in  this  relation  he  contin- 
ued until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  became  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  of  New  York,  in 
1844,  which  grew  out  of  an  assertion  which  be  had 
made,  that  **  there  is  no  Church  without  a  bishop."  It 
was  conducted  in  the  form  of  letters  in  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser ^  and  was  afterwards  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  His  health  having  become  impair- 
ed, he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East  in 
1848-49  for  recreation;  and  after  his  return  he  pub- 
lished two  large  volumes  on  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
June  15, 1852,  he  was  a  representative  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  at  the  celebration  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  close  of  the  third  jubilee  year  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  (irospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
On  this  occasion  Oxford  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  Oct.  1, 1852,  he  was  chosen  provisional  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Nov. 
9  following.  Among  the  various  offices  which  he  had 
previously  filled,  it  may  be  mentione<l  that  he  was  a 
deputy  from  the  diocese  of  New  York  to  the  General 
Convention  of  1832 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Diocesan 


Standing  Committee  from  1829  to  1888;  was  replaced 
on  that  committee  in  1844,  and  was  continued  there  bv 
four  successive  conventions;  from  1828  to  1834  was 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Trinity 
School ;  a  trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Religion  and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York;  a 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer-bonk 
Society ;  a  trustee  of  the  Tract  Society ;  and,  from  the 
beginning,  one  of  the  executive  committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  General  Sunday-achool  Union. 
Dr.  Wainwright  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  21, 1854. 
Among  his  literary  productions  are  numerous  published 
discourses  and  several  books,  viz. :  Paihtcnys  and  Ahid- 
ing  Places  of  Our  Saviour  (1850):  — 7\co  Orders  of 
Family  Prayer  (1845,  1850):^7'A«  Land  of  Bondage 
(1851).  He  also  edited  two  volumes  of  Memoirs,  one 
of  bishop  RavenscrofV,  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  of 
bishop  Heber.  Dr.  Wainwright  was  a  lover  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  taste  in  these  matters  was  excellent  His 
sermonic  style  was  perspicuous,  but  there  was  little  or> 
nameut  and  apparently  little  elaboration.  His  ek>cii- 
tion  evinced  careful  culture.  He  had  a  strong  relish 
for  social  life,  and  attracted  the  refined  by  his  urbane 
manners.  See  Sprague,  A  imais  of  the  A  mer.  Palpit,  v, 
610. 

Wairewert  (or  Vairevert),  in  Hindft  mythol- 
ogy, is  the  son  of  Siva,  bora  from  his  breath  to  bumble 
Brahma. 

'Waiahwanaia  (or  Vaiahvanara),  in  Hiodfl 
raytholfM|7,  is  a  surname  of  Agni  (god  of  fire),  and 
means  the  tUl-permiating  ^fire, 

"Wait,  Daniel  Gitilford,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bora  in  1789,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  for  some  time  curate  of  Puckle 
Church,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1819  became  rector  of  Blag- 
don,  Somerset.  He  died  in  1850.  He  published  sevenl 
works,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  bis  researebet 
in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  and  an- 
tiquities. 

Wait,  Lying  in  (!1'3IK^,  ivtSpa).  The  natives  of 
Westera  and  Central  Aai^  J^ye  in  all  ages  been  infa- 
mous for  their  plundering  propensities.  Their  daring 
in  watching  caravans  can  only  be  equalled  by  their 
patient  watch ings  in  ambuscade;  they  will  remain 
sometimes  for  days  and  even  weeks,  with  a  very  scantr 
supply  of  provisions,  waiting  to  surprise  the  unguard^ 
caravan  or  the  unwary  traveller.  Homer  aptly  de- 
scribes such  characters  {Iliadf  xviii) : 

"  A  plnce  for  Amhns)i  fit  they  found,  and  stood 
Cover'd  with  shields  be»ide  a  silver  fl«iod, 
Two  spies  at  distance  inrk,  and  waicbflil  seem. 
If  sheep  or  oxen  seek  the  winding  stream. 
SfKin  the  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains. 
And  steers  slow  moving,  and  two  shephera  swains 
Behind  them,  piping  on  thvir  reedr,  tney  go, 
Nor  fear  an  ambn»h,  nor  snspect  a  foe; 
In  armei  the  glitterine  squadron  rising  round. 
Bush  f*ndden ;  hills  <h  slHiighter  heap  the  gnmnd : 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding  on  the  }»lHiiis, 
And  all  umldst  ihem,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains  V* 

It  appears  from  various  parts  of  Scripture  that  Fid- 
estine  and  the  adjoining  rc^ons  were  much  infested 
by  persons  who  lived  by  violence,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  many  large  caves  and  mountain  fastnesses  which 
the  countrv  afforded  them.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  usurpation  of  Abimelech,  we  find  that 
the  men  of  Shechem  adopted  the  Canaanitish,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it  in  modem  times,  the  Oriental  custom  of 
employing  **liers  in  wait."  The  sacred  historian  re- 
lates, "  The  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for  him 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they  robbed  all  that 
came  along  that  way  by  them :  and  it  was  toM  Abime- 
lech"  (Judg.  ix,  25).  '  The  chapter  from  which  we 
have  quoted  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  Abimelech, 
by  planting  an  ambush  of  **  liers  in  wait,^  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  city  of  Shechem^  which  he  levelled  lo 
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the  wilderuesB  i.f  Mnd-bllis  and  rsedv  iIowds,  where  inr- 
snil  la  ftnltless.    Our  friends  are  canful  oM  to  allow  ns 


d,  and  yet  It  *i 

-  '-'-^  Acre  In  the  n 
>.    K.ibltertei,  h< 


ll>2 


i>rlKlnalB  c 


ciwnlrj!  and  Ithsaalwajg  I 

and  the  pmpliel*  ot  Isrnel. 
bsMd  npmi  ibnin.  Thai,  in 
larkluK-plncsi  nf  the  vlllae 
be  murder  the  lumicent.    G 

Ij™  In  hiaden;  he  lleih  li    ^ ,„,. . 

dmbeateh  the  poor  when  he  drawoih  him  Into  ais  ni.. 

and  hnmblelh  hlnisalr,  that  ihv  poiir  may 

"""••nea,'    And  a  thnnmud  rascalii,  the  llr- 

IB  piclnre,  are  Ulls  dsj  crouchliic  and 

— —  -/ertho  conniry  localcb  poor  belnless 

— vellara.    Yiia  obtme  thai  all  thCM  people  wr  — '■  —■ 
paM  are  armed ;  uiir  wnuM  they  KNinra  i 
lo  Khalb  wllhoai  their  mnakei,  altbnaiit 

Stran-.'e,  m<i«i  Mraage  laiidl  bnl  It  Ulllea  moat  wonder^ 
folly  wlih  Ita  ancient  alor J." 

In  modem  limes,  the  Kurds  are  the  meet  distin- 
f^ished  amonit  Asiatic  nations  for  Iheir  inonlinate  sod 
determined  apirll  of  (dunder,  and  thev  faithfully  pre- 
serre  all  the  habits  which  the  (Hd  Teat,  ascribea  to  the 
"  lien  in  wait"  of  ancient  timea.  A  writer  in  the  Sai- 
urJaji  ifagatme  thua  deactibes  them  i 


.   There  are  a  hBDdrod 
t'"l'oT'HV"l'tal?Mhe 


Siudlah  Lien  In 

1  their  way  Ihey  regnrd  aa  their 
le  nufuniMwe  beliiK  hHppen  to  h 

rty  lo  make  him  woM''h''rohWn|. 
t  skilful  thieves: 


ne  robbeti,  bnt  ski 
a iTely  equalled  by  U 
lis  mliwlau  to  the  0 


rpiie  of  his  Impoeliie  apiiearaoce  and  bis  nnntero 
lendanjs.  Caplaln  Kappel  was  cl.wolj  waiehed  f.i 
oral  milea,  and  narrowly  ercaped  a  slmllBr  visli 
Mr.  Biiekliieham  was  leu  fortnnate;  a  amtrlbai!' 
ttOO  piMlrea  (aboni  «iu)  waa  ■     '    ■ 


h  be  Journeyed,  befuis  li 


Thpsa  maraudera  not  only  beset  mountain  pasae*  and 

defiles,  but  freiiuenlly  come  into  the  Beighborhond  of 

'■••"  for  Ibe  purpiM  of  kidnapping  the  unprotected  and 

ig  them  off  ro  be  sold  as  slaves,  or  murdering  and 

n^bing  (hose  whom  (hey  sospect  of  carrving  wealth 

about  their  persons     The  Kurds  usually 'phice  them- 

■■'  es  in  ambuih  near  awell,  in  order  to  gain  poesee- 

I  of  the  persona  nf  young  women  who  come  to  draw 

er;  ot  near  the  grivea  planted  round  ponds, which 

sometimes  (bund  in  the  vicinity  of  Oriental  ciiiov 

are  favorite  haunts  of  the  merchants  who  come  to 

IV  the  refteshment  of  pure  air,  coolneai,  ami  shade. 

KOBBXB. 


Walta,  Cluendon,  a  Congnsat  ional  mi  ntster,  was 
arninHubbardsIon,MaBB.,[>ecl2,l8!MI.   AOergradu- 

:mg  from  BmwnUniversity  in  I8aa,heilevot«l  one  year 
.  buiineea.  and  then  spent  three  yean,  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  For  six  months  he  was  a  student 
..  .u-  „-. .  jj_^„^  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

Jy  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
first  pastorate  was  that  of  the  Church  in  RutUud,  Uasa., 
he  waa  installed  Feb.  25,  IBM,  and  remained 
*ight  years.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  freedmen  in  the  Si-uth,  and  for  six  months 
wa.  aitperiulendent  of  them  at  Ncwbetn,  N.C. 
In  (bat  same  year  he  waa  jiiatalled  pastor  of 
Crombre  Street  Church,  Salem,  Mash,  where,  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  he  was  stricken  down. 
He  ruited  Cuba  In  the  winter  of  1860-67,  and 
rerumed  strengthened.  In  the  fall  nf  18ti7  ha 
waa  asked  to  temporarily  (111  the  chair  of  Kng- 
lish  lireiatkire  and  belles-letlrea  in  Bel.rit  Col- 
lege, and  consented,  but  before  arriving  there 
was  iiiacked  with  typhoid  fever,  uf  which, 
a«ni  after  his  arrival,  he  died,  Dec  IB,  1867. 
Hiaaermons  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were 
earneslly  directed  lowania  the  luUvation  of  the 
people.     See  Cmig.  Quai:  1868,  p.  "ine. 

W«lt»,  John  James,  an  English  Con- 
gregational mini 


Feb.  28,  1808.     Mr.  Wail 
edge  in  all  departmenla  I 


pur  bis  eyesight,  of  which  faculiy  ho'waaei 
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tirely  deprived  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  severe 
affiicrion  served,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  develop 
the  more  rapidly  his  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  entirely  in  ministerial 
labor,  and  at  the  end  of  this  periml  Mr.  Waite  com- 
menced his  important  life-work,  the  reformation  of  the 
Psalmody.  For  several  years  he  had  the  oversight  of 
the  Church  at  Ilminster;  but  so  great  was  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  labors,  and  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  general  application  of  his  system  of  teaching, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  London,  and  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  great  work.  M r.  Waite  recognised 
the  necessity  for  a  purer  taste  and  for  a  higher  standard 
of  music  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  larger  churches  he  was  able  to  do 
much  towards  laying  the  foundation  for  a  more  extend- 
ed knowledge  of  musical  science.  He  died  Oct.  25, 
1868.     See  (Loud.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1869,  p.  291. 

"Waite,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  1776.  He  became  curate  of  Wellington ; 
was  principal  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lewisham  Hill 
from  1815  to  1833;  rector  of  High  Halden  in  1833;  of 
Great  Chart  in  1885;  and  died  in  1841.  He  published 
several  Sermons^  Explanatory  and  CiiticaljOnthe  Thirty- 
nine  Ariidei  (1826). 

Waite,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  was  bom  at  Idle,  England,  Jan.  6, 1825. 
His  tirst  religious  impressions  were  received  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  J.  Stringer,  of  Idle,  whose  Church  he 
joined,  and  by  whom,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  en- 
tire Church,  he  was  sent  to  Airedale  College,  in  Jan- 
uar}',  1847.  He  spent  live  years  there  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  in  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  left  college  at  Chrlntmas  in  1851; 
settled  at  Bacup,  Jan.  1 ;  was  ordaine<l  in  May ;  and 
died  in  September,  1852.  During  a  ministry  of  a  lit- 
tle over  one  year  the  Church  grew  rapidly.  His  death 
was  greatly  regretted.  "A  most  pious,  devoted,  la- 
borious, intelligent,  faithful  man ;  he  was  a  truly  seri- 
ous, earnest,  and  energetic  preacher  of  the  GospeL" 
See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1853,  p.  232. 

"Waith,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
liom  in  the  parish  of  Preston-on-Wye,  Herefordshire, 
England,  April  17,  1796.  He  received  bis  education  in 
the  countrv  schools ;  became  an  altomev  in  the  Mavor*s 
Court;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1832;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Buffalo  Presbytery  in  1835; 
and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1836.  He  preached 
as  follows :  in  Burton,  Napoli.  Ellington,  Silver  Creek, 
and  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  the  last-mentioned  place, 
June  4, 1860.  He  was  a  good  preacher,  a  laborious  and 
faithful  pastor,  and  a  tme  Christian.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
H%8t,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  165. 

TT^aita  were  anciently  minstrels  or  musical  watch- 
men who  sounded  the  watch  at  night.  They  have  now 
degenerated  into  itinerant  musicians,  who  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Christmas.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  angelic  musicians  with  horns,  represented  on  corbels 
and  ceilings. 

Waii^aasaden  (or  VaiTasaaden),  in  HindA 
mythology,  is  the  father  of  Nirkunden  and  grandfather 
of  Budalshcdi,  a  powerful  monarch  of  India  born  in  the 
dynasty  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun. 

"WaiiRraswdta  (or  VaivasvAta),  in  Hindfi  my- 
thology, is  the  son  of  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  saved 
by  Vishnu  as  a  fish,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  great 
Flood.  He,  a  son  of  the  sun,  gave  his  daughter  to 
Buddha,  a  son  of  the  moon,  in  marriage.  Thus  he  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  mighty  dynasties  the  Children  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Children  of  the  Moon. 

Waizganthoa,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  the  god 
of  fruit  fulness  and  laud-tillage,  worshipped  mainly  by 
the  Lithuanians. 

TT^ake  (Anglo-Saxon,  votcan,  *' to  >%'atch"),  a  holy- 


day  festival  onoe  universally  held  in  England.    In 
early  times  the  day  was  considered  as  beginning  and 
ending  at  sunset;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  holyday  wor- 
shippers repaired  to  the  churches  for  wonbip,  while  the 
following  day  was  spent  in  amusement.     Each  church, 
when  consecrated,  was  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  the  parish  wake  was  kept.    In 
many  places  there  was  a  second  wake  on  the  birthday 
of  the  aaint,  sometimes  called  Patron  or  8amfM  Day,  On 
these  occasions  the  floor  was  stiewed  with  rushes  and 
flowers,  and  the  altar  and  pulpit  were  decked  with 
boughs  and  leaves.    Crowda  resorted  to  the  wakes  from 
neighboring  parishes;  hawkers  or  merchants  were  at- 
tracted by  the  crowds:  and  ultimately  the  wakes  be- 
came mere  fain  or  markets  little  under  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  and  disgraced  by  scenes  of  indulgence  and 
riot.     The  scandal  of  these  scenes  became  so  great  that 
in  1285  Edwanl  I  passed  a  statute  forl»dding  fain 
and  markets  to  be  held  in  countn'  churchvards.    In 

•  m 

1448  Henry  VI  ordained  that  all  showing  of  goods  and 
merchandise  except  necessary  victuals  should  be  dis- 
continued on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  In 
1536,  Henry  VIII,  by  an  act  of  convocation,  ordered  the 
festival  of  the  Saint's  Day  to  be  discontinued,  and 
that  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  all  paris^hes 
to  be  the  tirst  Sunday  in  October.  This  gradually  fell 
into  desuetude,  the  Saint's  Day  being  the  more  popu- 
lar festival,  and  it  still  subsuts  in  the  form  of  a  village 
wake. 

A  lyke-wake  is  a  watching  all  night  of  a  dead  body  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased.  In  IreUiid, 
upon  the  death  of  one  in  humble  circumstances,  the  body, 
laid  out  and  covered  with  a  sheet  except  the  face,  and 
surrounded  with  lighted  tapers,  is  leaked  by  the  friends 
and  neighbors.  After  vociferous  lamentations,  food  and 
whiskey  are  indulged  in,  commonly  leading  to  noisy 
and  even  riotous  demonstrations.  The  custom,  no  doubt, 
originated  in  superstitious  fear  either  of  passing  the 
night  alone  with  a  dead  body  or  of  its  being  Interfered 
with  by  evil  spirits. 

Wake,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Englifih 
prelate,  was  bora  at  Bland  ford,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1657. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  lie 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1679,  when  he 
decided  to  take  orders  in  the  Church,  although  hi.H  fa* 
ther  designed  him  fi»r  a  commercial  life.  In  1682  he 
went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  with  viscount  Preston,  envoy- 
extraordinarv  to  the  court  of  France.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1683,  he  was  elected  preacher  to  Graves 
Inn.  Immediately  alter  the  Revolution  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-clerk  of  the  closet  to  king  William,  and 
in  June,  1689,  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1698  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster. In  1701  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in 
1705  bishop  of  London.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
episcopacy  he  adhered  to  the  Low -Church  party,  but 
afterwards  became  alienated  from  it,  though  nr»t  becom- 
ing a  High -Churchman.  In  January,  1716,  be  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Lambetli,  Jan.  24. 
1737.  Among  his  most  important  works  are  the  Ad- 
lowing:  Exposition  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Chmrck  of 
England  (1686)  i—A  Defence  of  the  Dodrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  (eod.)  : — A  Second  Defence  of  the 
Dodrine  of  the  Church  of  England  (1688) :— ^  n  English 
Version  of  the  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  A}>os(oHc  fathers^ 
with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Use  of 
those  Fathers  (1698):— rA«  Authority  of  Chris/it'tn 
Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  A  sserted  ( 1 697 ) : 
— and  other  tracts  to  the  same  effect.  A  collection  €*( 
his  Sermons  and  Charges  was  published  after  his  death. 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Wakefield,  GMlbert,  first  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  then  a  Unitarian,  waa  bom  at 
Nottingham,  England,  Feb.  22,  1756.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
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in  1776,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  the  same  year. 
He  was  ofdained  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1778, 
and  appointed  curate  of  Stockport,  in  Cheshire.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  he  left  Stockport  and  became 
citrate  of  St.  Peter's  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1779  was 
chosen  classical  tutor  of  the  Dissenting  Academy  at 
Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  remained  until 
1783.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Bramcote,  near 
Nottingham,  and  in  1790  went  to  Hackney  as  tutor 
in  a  Dissenting  academy,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  Sept.  9,  1801.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ojnmums  of  the  Christian 
Writm  of  the  Three  First  Centuries  coneemiag  the  Per- 
mm  of  Christ. '—Four  Marks  of  Antichrist,  etc.  (1778): 
— Internal  Marks  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
Hgkm  (1779)  i— Translation  of  the  New  Testament^  with 
litotes  (1791) :— rAe  Spirit  of  Christianity  Compared 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  BriUiin  (1796)  ;— 
and  An  Answer  to  the  Age  ofReason^  by  Thomas  Paine 
(cod.). 

Wakefield,  Robert,  a  learned  English  divine  in 
the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
laniL  He  was  educated  at  the  university  and  on  the 
Continent ;  taught  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 
in  France  and  Germany;  in  1519  left  his  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship at  Louvain,  retunied  to  England,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Pace;  opened  a  public  lecture  in  Greek 
at  Cambridge  in  1524,  being  made  RD.by  Henry  YIII, 
whom  he  favored  after  opposing  in  the  affair  of  his  di- 
vorce from  Catherine;  was  pnifessor  of  Hebrew  at  Ox- 
ftird  in  1580;  canon  of  Wolsey's  College  in  1532;  saved 
Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  at  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
monasteries  in  1536 ;  and  died  in  London,  OcL  8, 1537. 
He  left  some  learned  works  in  language  and  controversy. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

'Wake-ikatsn-tsino-kami,  in  Japanese  my- 
thol<^^,  is  the  god  of  flashes  of  lightning ;  a  sublime  god, 
resident  in  the  main  sanctuary  at  Kamo,  near  Mijako. 
and  who  guards  the  fate  of  the  Mikado.  In  this  sanct- 
uary are  yearly  held  several  festivals,  of  which  one,Obi- 
matsuri,  is  especially  remarkable,  because  the  priests 
then  appear  in  the  most  costly  apparel,  superseding 
even  the  splendor  of  the  apparel  of  the  choir  of  music 
BcMdea  festive  processions,  horse-races  are  a  main  feat- 
ure of  the  occasion,  in  which  only  kami  priests  and 
court  servants  are  permitted  to  participate. — Vollmer, 
IVorterh,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

IKTakeley,  Joseph  B.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1809. 
He  was  converted  when  about  sixteen,  and  in  1833 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  which  he  served  suc- 
cessively at  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Lee  and  Lenox,  Canaan, 
Stockport,  Claverack,  and  Bloomville,  N.  Y. ;  Seventh 
Street,  New  York  city;  and  in  1843  at  Birmingham  and 
Milford,  Coim.  In  lfH4  he  was  transferred  to  New  Jersey, 
In  1852  to  New  York  East  Conference,  and  two  years  later 
returned  to  the  New  York  Conference.  From  1866  to 
1868  Dr.  Wakeley  was  presiding  elder  of  Poughkeepsie 
District,  and  for  the  next  four  years  held  the  same  office 
on  the  Newburgh  District.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
April  27, 1875.  Dr.  Wakeley  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respects.  His  cast  of  mind  was  practical.  He 
was  a  model  pastor  and  a  prudent  counsellor.  As  an 
ecclesiaadcal  antiquarian  he  had  no  equal  in  the  Church. 
His  writings  were  mainly  historical  and  biographical 
noenoirs  of  early  Methodism,  and  embrace  /^o«/  Chap- 
trrs  Recovered  from  the  Early  History  of  Methodism : — 
Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys:— Anecdotes  ofWhitefield:— 
Heroes  of  Methodism  : — Ltfe  and  Sermons  of  Beaumont : 
— and  BoehnCs  BenUnisoences,  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
ComferenceSj  1876,  p.  55;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  voL  rii ;  Simpson,  Cyd&p.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

'Wakemanitea,  a  small  party  of  fanatics  existing 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1855,  who  regarded  Rhoda 
Wakeman  as  a  divinely  commissioned  prophetess  that 


had  been  raised  fVom  the  dead,  according  to  her  own 
prediction.  Their  credulity  was  carried  to  an  unusual 
extreme.  The  so-called  prophetess  claimed  that  a  farm- 
er named  Justus  Matthews  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  to  death  in 
order  to  remove  it.  Her  followers  were  ready  to  per- 
form the  deed,  and  even  the  man  himself  was  willing 
to  submit  to  be  murdered  as  the  only  means  of  being 
rid  of  the  evil  spirit.  Upon  the  commission  of  the 
crime  the  fanatical  sect  was  soon  extinguished. 

T77akti-na'07O-8onaJo,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
a  festival  in  Dairi,  held  on  the  first  rat-day  of  the  sec- 
ond month,  by  the  eating  of  fresh  vegetables. 

"Wala,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  wise  woman,  an 
enchantress,  endowed  not  with  imaginary,  but  with 
real,  supernatural  powers,  and  able  to  fix  the  fate  of 
men. 

VTala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  was  the  son  of  Bernard 
(natural  brother  of  Charlemagne)  by  a  Saxiin  woman, 
and  seems  to  have  been  bom  about  765.  He  studied 
at  the  palatine  school,  and  received  the  name  of  A  rsine 
(male)  from  his  teacher,  Alcuin,  on  account  of  his  ener- 
gy. Tudesque  was  his  native  tongue,  but  he  well  un- 
derstood Lstin  and  Greek.  He  was  employed  by  his 
imperial  bn)ther  in  several  distant  embassies  and  home 
duties,  but  was  neglected  on  the  accession  of  Louis  the 
Pious  (814);  and  two  years  after  he  assumed  the  clerical 
habit  at  Corbie,  where  his  brother  Adalhard  was  abbot. 
He  was  banished  by  the  royal  disfavor,  but  was  recalled 
in  822,  and  in  826  became  abbot.  He  died  in  October, 
835,  of  grief,  at  the  civil  coinmotions  of  the  times.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

'Walsens,  Anthony,  ao  eminent  Dutch  Protestant 
divine,  was  born  at  Ghent,  Oct.  8, 1573.  He  officiated 
as  pastor  at  several  different  places;  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Counter-remonstrants,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and  died 
July  9, 1639.  He  wrote,  Compendium  Ethicm  Aristote^ 
lictB  (1636),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  translation  of 
the  Flemish  Bible.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. ; 
Biog,  Universelle,  s.  v. "  Wale." 

Vralafrid  SrRABa    See  Stkabo. 

'WalasklalC  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
palaces  which  Odin  had  in  Asgard.  It  was  covered  en- 
tirely with  stiver,  and  in  the  main  hall  were  thrones  for 
all  the  higher  deities,  one,  however,  especially  for  Odin. 
It  was  also  calle<l  Hltdskialf,  and  from  it  Odin  could 
view  the  whole  earth. 

Walbnrga,  St.    See  Walpurois. 

"Waloh,  Christian  'Wilhelm  Frans,  a  theolo- 
gian of  Gottingen,  was  boni  Dec  25, 1726,  at  Jena,  where 
bis  father  was  professor  of  theolog}'.  He  travelled  with 
his  elder  brother,  Johann,  after  completing  his  studies, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  foremost  celeb- 
rities in  the  literary  world  of  bis  time.  On  his  retuni  he 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
in  1750;  and  three  yean  afterwards  professor  of  the 
same  branch  in  oniinary  at  Guttingen.  In  1754  he  be- 
gan to  teach  theology  as  extraordinary  professor,  and  in 
1757  received  the  theological  chair  in  the  Gottingen 
faculty.  His  lectures  covered  the  entire  field  of  theol- 
ogy; and,  when  supplemented  with  the  numerous  learn- 
ed works  he  wrote  and  the  administrative  duties  he  per- 
formed in  the  government  of  the  university  and  other 
institutions,  demonstrated  his  great  industry*  and  capac- 
ity for  work.  He  was  made  a  member  of  various  learn- 
ed societies,  and  an  honorary  consistorial  councillor  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  married  in  1763,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  in  1784. 

Walch  was  rather  an  industrious  compiler  than  a  cre- 
ative genius.  His  importance  lies  in  the  department 
of  Church  historj-;  his  theology  being  deficient  in  or- 
thodox life,  but  per\*adcd  by  the  historical  spirit.    His 
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earliest  work,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  a 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Religion^  intended  to  prove  the 
correctnedS  of  that  faith,  and  also  to  demonstrate  that 
the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  may  be  seen  in 
history  as  well  as  in  physics  and  other  tields  of  study. 
He  displayed  a  constant  disposition  to  make  thorough 
and  critical  examination  of  all  available  sources;  but  in 
all  his  works  evinced  an  utter  inability  to  attain  to  that 
philosophical  comprehension  of  his  theme  by  which  he 
could  combine  his  materials  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 
In  perspicuity  and  taste  he  was  not  the  equal  of  Mos- 
heim,  and  in  power  to  excite  and  stimulate  he  was  very 
much  inferior  to  Semler.  His  chief  merit  lay  in  ex- 
haustless  patience  and  great  conscientiousness,  as  dis- 
played in  the  examination  of  sources  and  helps.  Many 
of  his  works  are  consequently  still  Indispensable  as  aids 
in  their  special  fields. 

Walch's  most  important  works  are,  A  ntiquiteUes  PaUi 
Philot.  Vet,  Christ,  (Jena,  1746)  i^Hist.  Patriarch,  Jud, 
{I7bl):  —  Wahrh€ifte  Gesch.  A  Cath,  r.  Bora  (Halle, 
1751-54,  2  vols.):  —  Gesch,  d,  ev.-luth,  ReL  etc.  (Jena, 
1758):  —  Hist,  Adoptianorum  (1755,  given  in  revised 
form  in  voL  ix  of  the  Keturgesch,); — Gedanhen  v,  d, 
Gesch.  d.  Giaubenskhre  (1756;  2d  ed.  1764) :— £:fi/wtti/ 
etfier  voUst,  hist,  d.  rom,  Pdpste  (Gott.  1756;  2d  ed. 
1758)  :—EnttD,  einer  voUst.  Hist,  d,  Kirchenversamndunr 
gen  (Leipa.  1759): — Hist,  Protopaschitarum  (J760):— 
GrundsdUe  d,  naturL  Gottesgelahrtheit  (1760,  etc):— 
Grundsatze  d,  Kirchenhisf,  d,  Neuen  Testaments  (1761 ;  in 
a  8d  enlarged  ed.  by  Schulz,  1792):— Entwurf  einer 
voUst,  Hist,  d,  Ketzerdm,  Spaltungen  u,  Religionsstreitig' 
beiten,  etc.  (Leips.  1762  sq.,  11  pts.,  the  concluding  part, 
reaching  down  to  the  9th  cent!,  by  Spittler),  his  princi- 
pal work:  — Brmcir.  Symbol  EccL  Luth.  (Gdtt.  1765, 
etc)  i—Biblioth.  Symbol  Vetus  (Lemgo,  1770):— JCrt- 
tische  Unters,  v,  G^auch,  d,  heil,  Schrift ...  in  den  ersten 
drei  Jahrh.  (Leips.  1779).  Complete  lists  of  Walch*s 
works  are  given  in  Putter,  Vers,  einer  akadem,  Gelehr- 
tengesch,  v.d,  , , ,  Universii&t  zu  Gottingen^  i,  121  sq. :  ii, 
28  sq. ;  Meusel,  Lex,  verstorbener  deutsch,  Schrifistelkr^ 
xiv,  845  sq. ;  During,  Theologen  Deutschlands  im  18.  k. 
19.  Jahrh,  iv,  615  sq.  For  biographical  notices  of 
Walch,  see  Heumann  and  Less,  Memorial  of  the  Gdtt, 
Faculty  in  Honor  of  C.  W,  F,  Walch  (Gott.  1784); 
Heyne,  Eulog,  Vetk  Walchii  (1784,  foL);  Winckler, 
Nachr,  v.  niedersdchsischen  Leut^n,  ii,  101.  For  a  char- 
acterization, see  Baur,  Epochen  d,  Hrchl,  GeschichtS" 
schreibitng  (Tub.  1852),  p.  145  sq.  See  Herzog,  Real' 
Enofklop,  s.  V. 

Waloh,  Johann  Ernst  Immaniiel,  brother  of 
Christian,  and  the  first-boni  son  of  Johann  Georg  (q.v.), 
was  born  in  1725.  In  1750  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  laf«r  of  oratory  and  poetry.  He  was  a 
roan  of  wide  philological  and  antiquarian  learning,  and 
also  versed  in  physics.  He  published,  Diss,  in  Acta 
ApostoL  (1756  sq.)  in  which  his  archaeological  knowl- 
edge was  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  New  Test. 
After  his  death  appeared  Observatt,  in  Matt,  ex  Grtec, 
InscripU,  (.lena,  1779) : — A  ntiq.  Symbol,  quibus  Symbol, 
A  post.  Hist,  Ulustr,  (ibid.  VlTl) '.—Progr,  de  Peccato  in 
Sjnr,  Sanct,  (ibid.  1751-60)  i—Marmor  Hisp,  A  niiq.  Vex, 
Christ,  Neron,  insigne  Docum,  (ibid.  1750,  4to): — and 
Persecut.  Chist  Neron,  in  Hisp.etc,  (ibid.  1758): — Chris- 
tian, sub  Diodetiano  in  Hisp,  Persecut.  etc  (1751).  See 
Doring,  Theologen  Deutschlands  im  18.  u.  19.  Jahrhun- 
dertf  iv,  615  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyktop,  s.  v. 

Walch,  Johann  Gtoorg,  a  Jena  theologian,  the 
father  of  Johann  Ernst  Immanuel  and  Christian  Wil- 
helm  Franz  Walch  (q.v.),  was  born  in  1693.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1710,  and  became 
master  in  1718.  His  earliest  literarv  endeavors  were 
philological.  He  edited  the  academical  discourses  of 
Cellarius,  and  a  series  of  ancient  Latin  authors,  includ- 
ing Ovid  and  Lactantius.  In  1716  he  wrote  the  valued 
Hisforia  Critica  Lot,  Lingua,  In  the  same  year  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Jena,  where  he  became  professor  of 


oratory  in  1719,  and  afterwards  of  poetry  also,  and  where 
he  was  associated  with  Buddeus,  who  bestowed  on  him 
his  only  daughter  in  marriage.     In  1728  he  entered  the 
arena  of  philosophical  discussifm  with  his  Gedemheu  torn 
philosophischen  NatureU;  and  again,  in  1724  and  1725, 
with  rejoinders  to  Wolf's  review  of  Buddeus's  Bedenken 
Ub,  d.  Wolf'sche  Philosophie,    In  1726  be  publUhed  a 
Philosophischts  LexUeon^  which  attained  a  fourth  edition 
in  1775;  and  in  1727  an  EinLin  d,  Philosophiet  moA  Ob- 
servatt.  in  Nov,  Test,  Libros,  quarum  I  Pars  ea  Conti- 
net  Loca  qucs  ex  HisL  PhUos.  IlUtstr,    He  united  with 
Buddeus  in  holding  fast  to  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
though  his  reoepiion  of  natural  theology  had  destroyed 
the  old  theoretical  basis  of  that  orthodoxy ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  views  had  received  an  infusion  of  Pietism, 
which  prevented  him  from  sustaining  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  that  movement.    In  1724  he  was  made  theo- 
logical professor  extraordinary,  doctor  of  theology  in 
1726,  professor  in  ordinary  in  1728,  and  professor  pri- 
marius  in  1750.    Four  years  later  he  attained  the  rank 
of  ecclesiastical  councillor  to  the  court  of  Saxe> Weimar. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  oompends  for  use  in  his  lecture- 
rooms,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  bearing  upon  his  subjects;  e.  g. 
an  introduction  in  Christian  ethics;  and  others  into 
systematic  theology,  polemical  theology,  and  the  theo- 
logical sciences  (the  latter,  1737,  4to;  2d  ed.  much  en- 
larged, 175B,  8vo).    The  history  of  theological  literature 
is  his  debtor  for  valuable  service,  beginning  with  the 
publication  of  Bosii  Introd,  m  Nofit,  Scr^rtorum  Ecd, 
(Jena,  1783).     His  Biblioth.  TheoL  Selecta  Litterar,  A  d- 
rot,  (ibid.  1757-65,  4  vols.)  is  still  valuable,  as  is  al«o 
the  BiUioth,  PattisL  Litter.  A nnot,  Jnstr,  (ibid.  1770; 
revised  by  Danz,  1834).    The  publication  of  Luther's 
complete  works  (1740-52, 24  vols.),  and  of  the  Book  of 
Christian  Concord  (1750,  Germ,  and  Lat.  with  historical 
notes),  to  which  he  added  an  Introd,  in  Libr.  Symb.  EccL 
Luther.  (1752,  4to),  is  also  w^orthy  of  note.     The  re- 
maining more  important  works  of  Walch  are  two  intro- 
ductions to  polemical  theology,  TheoL  Einl.,  in  d.  ror- 
nehmsten  Religionsstreitigbeiten,  etc  (1724),  intended  to 
supplement  the  oral  lectures  of  Buddeus,  and  Hist,  ». 
theoL  End,  in  d,  Religionsstreitigkeiten  teelche  aomierlieh 
ausser  d,  ev.'luth,  Kirche  entstanden  (1733-96,  5  voU). 
An  Einleitung  to  the  religious  controversies  within  the 
pale  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh  (1730-39,  5  v(»ls.)  formed 
the  complement  to  the  last-named  work.     Other  works 
deserving  of  mention  are  his  MiseeU,  Sacra  a.  Comn, 
ad  Hi^,  Ecd,  Stmcdoresque  DtsdpL  Pert.  (Amst.  1744) : 
— his  comprehensive  Hist,  EccL  N.  T,  Variis  Observatt. 
IlL  (1744)  to  the  end  of  the  4th  century  ^— and  his  Hist, 
Controverss,  Gnsc  et  IajU,  de  Process.  Spirit,  Saneti 
(Jena,  1751).    Walch  was  a  preacher  as  well  as  a  schol- 
ar, and  his  interest  in  preaching  is  attested  by  a  Samat' 
lung  Jdeiner  Schr\ften  v,  d,gottgefattigen  Art  zu predigen 
(1746).     Despite  his  growing  decrepitude,  he  was  able 
to  complete  his  BibUoth,  Pair,    He  died  in  1775.    See 
Walch  [a  W.  F.  ],  Lehen  u.  Karakter  ron  Dr,  J.  G. 
Walch  (Jena,  1777, 4to) ;  Meusel,  Lesdkon  verstorben^ 
deutscher  Sdiryistdier,  xiv,  360;  Doring,  Theohgm 
Deutschlands  im  18.  u.  19.  Jahrhvndertf  iv,  615.— Her- 
zog, Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

"Wald,  Samnel  Qottlleb,  a  Proteetuit  thenk»- 
gian  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Oct.  17,  1762. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Leipsic  In  the  latter  pUce  be 
received  the  degree  of  master  on  presenting  a  disser- 
tation Curarum  in  Hi^oriam  Textus  Vatidnorum  Dam^ 
eUs  Spedjnen  Primumj  and  was  thus  entitled  to  lectore 
publicly.  Being  a  pupil  of  Semler,  Wald  followed  his 
master  in  the  grammatico-historicsJ  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  1786  he  was  called  as  profenor  of 
(xreek  to  Konigsberg,  and  in  1798  the  University  of 
Grlsngen  made  him  doctor  of  theol<^y  on  presenting  a 
dissertation  De  Vita,  Scryttis  et  Systemate  Myslico  Se* 
bastiani  Fratici,  For  more  than  twenty  years,  Wald 
labored  as  teacher  and  preacher  in  Konigsberg,  and 
died  Feb.  22,  1828.     He  published,  Proffr*  SpicOigim 
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Vttriamm  Leetiomtm  Codd.  I V  Veterit  TeatamaOi  ffibr, 
VraiMtviauuim  (Lipe.  1784) :— if  .  i4 .  /Tamtrnt  in  l^ 
bntm  Psalmorum  Brtvis  Explanatio  .  .  .  CuravU  et 
Frafatua  ett  (  Ualae,  1785  ) : — Progr.  Controuenio  de 
Bonorum  Operum  Neeestitute  inter  Muiculum  et  PreetO' 
rium  A^iuaa  (Lipe.  1786)  i—Theoloffim  Symbolioa  Lu- 
tkerancB  Deteriplio  (Hals^eod.)  :—l/e  VUuperio  Neoh- 
poruM  (Regiom.  1787):— /Km.  de  Vera  Vi  Voeabulorum 
fofioc  et  wiortc  in  Epittola  PauU  ad  Bomanoe  (ibid. 
1788),  etc.  See  Daring,  Die  geUhrien  Theologen  Deuttck- 
iands,  !▼,  647  sq. ;  FUmt,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  491.    (B.  P.) 

MTald,  'Wilhelm,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  8,  1795,  at  Ronigsberg,  where 
he  ako  died,  Nov.  6, 1879,  as  superintendent  and  doctor 
of  theology.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Haberberger  Church  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
labored  for  Afty-two  years.  His  literary  productions 
are  some  Sermom,  which  were  printed  by  request.  See 
Nene  evangeL  Kirchemeitung,  1879,  pi  739  sq.     (E  P.) 

Waldan,  Gbobg  Ernst,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  March  25, 1745,  at  Nuremberg. 
He  studied  from  1768  to  1767  at  Altdorf  and  Leipsic 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Clara's.  In 
1789  he  was  made  professor  of  Church  history,  and  oc- 
cupied that  position  until  hu  death,  April  27, 1817.  He 
wrote,  DisserUUio  Exegeiica  ad  Apoc  m,  7  (Lips.  1767) . 
Usus  Vernoma  Atexandrinm  in  InUrpretatUme  Novi 
TesUunenti  (Altdorf,  1770) :— besides,  he  published  ser- 
mons, ascetical  works,  etc  See  Doring,  Die  geiehrten 
Tkeoiogtn  DeutBchlands,  iv,  650  sq.;  Winer,  Handhudi 
der  theoL  Lit,  (Index  in  vol.  ii);  Koch,  Getch,  dee 
daUtcken  KirckenUedes,  vi,  224  sq.     (B,  P.) 

"Waldegrave,  Samuel,  an  Anglican  prelate,  son 
of  the  eighth  earl  of  Waldegrave,  was  bom  in  1817.  He 
received  a  careful  religious  training;  graduated  at  fia- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  in  1889,  taking  double  first-class 
honors;  and  was  admitted  intd  holy  orders  in  1842  at 
Oxford,  and  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  £bbe*s  in  that 
city.  In  1849  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Al]-Soul8\  and 
in  1858  was  appointed  Baropton  lecturer.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in 
1860  was  called  to  preside  over  the  diocese  of  Carlisle, 
which  ofilce  he  held  until  his  death,  Oct.  1, 1869.  Bish- 
op Waldegrave  was  humble  and  devoted,  an  excellent 
pastor,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  The  Way  of  Peace^  or  Ttudivng  of 
Scripture  concerning  JuMtification  (Lond.  1848),  in  four 
sermons  at  Oxfonl: — A'ew  Testament  Afiilenarianim 
(1866)  :— and  Words  of  Eternal  Life  (1864),  eighteen 
sermons. 

"Walden,  Crarlrs,  proceeded  as  a  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist miasionary  to  Western  Africa  in  December,  1840. 
It  was  only  for  a  brief  season  that  the  infant  Church  at 
Cape  Coast  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  earnest  minis- 
try of  the  Word,  his  pastoral  affection,  and  his  pious 
example:  He  died  July  29,  1841.  See  Weelegan  Con- 
ference Minutes,  1842. 

Waldenses,  The,  known  also  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  Valdenses,  and  someriroes  as  Vaudois,  Two 
theories  have  been  broached  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  name — the  one  that  it  is  derived  from  Peter 
Waldo,  the  Lyonnese  reformer;  and  the  other  that  it  is 
derived  from  **  vaUis,"*  a  valley,  the  Valdenses  or  Wal- 
densee  being  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
Waddington,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  has  given 
the  authorities  for  both  these  theories. 

L  Doctrines. — The  doctrinal  views  of  the  Waldenses 
agree  essentially  with  those  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
16ih  century.  W.  Carlos  Mart^'n,  in  his  History  of 
the  Huguenots,  thus  states  their  doctrinal  tenets: 

1.  The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  hold  the  Holy  Script- 
ures to  be  the  sources  of  faith  and  religion,  without  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  the  fathers 4>r  to  tradition ;  and 
though  they  principally  use  the  New  Test.,  yet,  as 
Usher  proves  from  fieinier  and  others,  they  regard  the 


Old  also  as  canonical  Scripture.  From  their  greater 
use  of  the  New  Test.,  their  adversaries  charged  them, 
however,  with  despising  the  Old  Test. 

2.  They  hold  the  entire  faith  according  to  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

8.  They  reject  all  the  external  rites  of  the  domi- 
nant Church  excepting  baptism  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper;  as,  for  instance,  temples,  vestments, 
images,  crosses,  pilgrimages,  the  religious  worship  of 
the  holy  relics,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  sacraments; 
these  they  consider  as  inventions  of  Satan  and  of  the 
flesh,  full  of  superstition. 

4.  They  reject  the  papal  doctrine  of  purgatory,  «rith 
masses  or  prayers  for  the  dead,  acknowledging  only 
two  terminations  of  the  earthly  state  —  heaven  and 
helL 

5.  They  admit  no  indulgences  nor  confessions  of 
sin,  with  any  of  their  consequences,  excepting  mutual 
confessions  of  the  faithful  for  instruction  and  consola- 
tion. 

6.  They  hold  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the 
eucharist  to  be  only  symbols,  denying  the  real  preseuce 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  as  we  find  in  the  au- 
thoritative book  of  the  sect  concerning  antichrist,  and 
as  Ebrardus  de  Bethunia  accuses  them  in  his  book  An- 
tiharesis. 

7.  They  hold  only  three  ecclesiastical  orders— bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons;  other  systems  they  esteem 
mere  human  figments;  that  monastidsm,  now  in  great 
vogue,  is  a  putrid  carcass,  and  vows  the  invention  of 
men ;  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  Uiwful 
and  necessary. 

8.  Finally,  they  denounce  Rome  as  "'  the  whore  of 
Babylon,"  deny  obedience  to  the  papal  domination, 
and  vehemently  repudiate  the  notions  that  the  pope 
l)as  any  authority  over  other  churches,  and  that  he 
has  the  power  either  of  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical 
sword. 

II.  History  of  their  Persecutions,— Thai  Peter  Waldo 
(q.v.)  became  intimately  associated  with  the  already 
existing  Waldenses  there  is  no  doubt.  Among  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmont  valleys,  he  f<iund 
those  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments and  practices.  So  ,gcneral  and  wide-spread  be- 
came the  so-called  heresy  that  Innocent  III,  one  of  the 
proudest  and  moat  'bigoted  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  de- 
termined to  cmsh  it  out — **  exterminate  the  whole  pesti- 
lential race""  was  the  language  of  which  he  made  use. 
The  commission  he  gave  to  the  authorities,  who  knew 
no  law  above  that  which  went  forth  from  St.  Peter's, 
was  to  bum  the  chiefs  of  the  Vaudois,  to  scatter  the 
heretics  themselves,  confiscating  thieir  property,  and 
consigning  to  perdition  every  soul  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  haughty  mandate  of  the  pope.  How  these  com- 
mands of  his  holiness  were  carried  out  history  is  a  faith- 
ful witness.  Joined  with  him  in  his  relentless  perMcu- 
tion  of  the  Waldenses  was  Dominic,  the  father  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  prime  article  in  whose  creed  came  to  be 
that  it  was  a  crime  against  God  and  the  Church  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics.  For  many  years,  however,  the  in- 
habiunts  of  the  more  secluded  valleys  and  fastnesses 
escaped  the  storms  of  persecution ,  and  it  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century  that  the  ven- 
geance of  their  rdentless  foes  reached  this  class  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  multitudes  perished,  victims  of  the 
fierce  storm  of  vrrath  which  was  poured  out  on  their 
once  peaceful  homes.  With  but  few  intervals,  all 
through  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Rome  did  n<»t 
cease  in  her  cruel  endeavors  to  exterminate  the  hated 
rebels  against  her  authority.  Vast  numbers  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  papal  policy  of  extirpating  the  Reforaaed 
faith,  in  France  and  other  countries,  fled  to  these  se- 
cluded valleys  of  Piedmont,  hoping,  in  places  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  enemies,  to  escape  from  their  pitiless  wrath. 
But  the  seasons  of  tranquillity  were  short;  and  when 
the  tempest  broke  forth  again,  it  seemed  to  be  with  ten- 
fold fury.     It  was  in  vain  that  Protestant  nations  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  emissaries  of  the  pope.  They  were 
appeals  made  to  oaea  who  dared  not  face  the  ire  of 
Home. 

In  1560  commenced  one  of  those  dreadful  outbursts 
of  the  Churuh's  rage  against  these  humble,  earnest 
Waldensea.  We  are  told  that,  **tlie  population  of  the 
valleys  still  remaining  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their 
ftircfathers,  the  sword  was  openly  unsheathed  and  the 
scabbard  thrown  away.  An  armed  force,  commanded 
by  a  chief  whose  name  was  in  terrible  contrast  with  his 
character— the  count  de  Trinity — poured  into  the  pro- 
scribed territory'.  But  a  Spirit  stronger  than  the  sword 
upheld  the  Waldenses,  and  an  arm  more  powerful  than 
that  which  assailed  them  fought  on  their  side.  The 
villages  near  the  plains  were  deserted ;  the  women,  the 
children,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  were  sent  for  refuge 
to  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  to  the  rocks,  and  to 
the  forests.  Every  man  and  boy  who  could  handle  a 
weapon  planted  himself  against  the  invaders,  and  a  suc- 
cessful guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  by  small  brigades 
of  peasants  against  the  veteran  troops  that  were  let 
loose  upon  them.  Greater  exploits  and  instances  of 
more  enduring  fortitude  were  never  recounted  than 
those  which  have  immortalized  the  resistance  oflfered 
by  the  Waldenses  to  their  oppressors." 

In  1655  the  persecution  raged  again,  and  if  all  the 
Protestant  powers  of  Europe  had  not  interposed,  a  cr»m- 
plete  annihilation  of  the  Waldenses  would  have  been 
the  result.  The  blood  of  John  Milton  was  stirred  bv 
the  storvof  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  thevwere 
subjected,  and  through  his  influence  Cromwell  issued 
one  of  those  mandates  which  foreign  powers  had  been 
compelled  to  respect.  A  few  years  of  comparative  rest 
were  succeeded  by  another  storm  of  persecution,  wliich 
burst  upon  them  under  the  administration  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  stirred  up  by  France  and 
Rome  to  make  one  more  effort  to  exterminate  the  hatetl 
heretics;  and  the  effort  was  well-nigh  successful,  for  it 
iit  said  that  "during  three  years  and  a  half  the  exercise 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Waldenses  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance ceased  in  Piedmont."  But  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  years^  in  1689  several  hundreds  of  them, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  returned,  and  the  fort- 
unes of  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  undergone  a  change, 
he  now  craved  the  help  of  those  who  had  been  such  se- 
vere sufferers  at  his  hands.  The  account  of  this  cam- 
paign by  their  devoted  pastor  and  leader,  Henri  Ar- 
naud  (q.  v.),  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  his- 
tory in  any  age. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Waldenses  all 
through  the  ages  —  subject  to  untold  suffering  from 
persecution;  then  enjoying,  in  the  quiet  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  comparative  tranquillity  for  a  time;  then 
assailed  b}*  their  ever-relentless  foe,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  spared  no  pains,  by  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfortnnate  victims  of  their  violence.  While 
Napoleon  was  emperor,  in  common  with  all  his  subjects, 
they  were  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
rights;  but  when  the  house  of  Savoy  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancestral  domains,  the  old  persecuting 
spirit  was  revived,  for,  however  just  and  inclined  they 
might  be  to  be  tolerant,  there  was  a  power  behind  the 
throne  whose  authority  was  supreme — the  power  of  the 
ancient  foe  of  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

III.  Present  Condition. — At  last  came  what,  to  the 
down-trodden  Waldenses,  must  have  been  their  ^M'ear 
of  jubilee" — the  year  1848 — when,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  their  long  and  sadly  eventful  history,  fidl  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience  was  accorded  to  them  by  Charles  Albert. 
Ever3*where  they  could  settle  in  Italy,  and  not  be  mo- 
lested in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  faith.  From 
Turin,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  their  operations,  they 
wished  to  remove  to  Florence.     Ten  years,  however, 


must  elapse  before  they  could  take  this  step,  bat  they 
were  years  of  preparation  to  enter  upon  the  evangelivUc 
work  which  the  Waldensian  Church  was  to  undertake 
in  Italy.  In  1859  the  dominions  of  king  Victor  Em- 
manuel embraced  nearly  all  Southern  Italy,  except  the 
Papal  States,  and  now  toleration  of  religion  was  allowed 
ever^nvhere,  and  the  time  had  come  when  the  Walden- 
sian Church  could  establish  its  headquarters  in  Flor- 
ence. Thither,  in  May,  1860,  the  Vaudois  Synod  de- 
cided to  remove  its  theol(»gical  school;  and  the  next 
autumn  the  two  professors,  Revel  (so  well  known  in 
America)  and  Geymonet,  with  eight  pupils,  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  once  the  man- 
sion of  an  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  so  utilized  every 
fiart  of  the  spacious  building  that  they  secured  for  their 
work  not  only  a  coUege  with  convenient  clasa-rooms.  but 
also  a  chapel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  hundred 
hearers,  rooms  for  their  families,  rooms  for  preparatory 
school-work, and  a  suitable  place  to  set  up  the  printing- 
press  which  they  had  brought  from  Turin.  From  the 
Salviati  Palace,  as  a  centre  of  operation,  the  Waldensian 
Church  has  sent  forth  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  in 
all  directions.  The  collie  and  prejiaratory  schools  are 
still  among  the  valleys  of  PiedmcMit.  Students  who 
propose  to  engage  in  missionary  labors  as  fast  as  they 
are  educated  at  La  Tour,  the  seat  of  the  Waldensian 
college,  are  transferred  to  the  theological  school  at  Flor- 
ence, there  to  receive  their  special  training  for  their 
future  work.  The  press  also  has  proved  a  most  efficient 
helper  in  giving  the  pure  Gospel  to  Italy.  First  or  all, 
there  was  issued  from  it  a  stereotyped  edition  of  Dioda- 
ti*s  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Italian  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury'. In  1862  there  were  sent  out,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  53.967  copies  of  religious 
works,  large  and  small.  Among  these  were  //  P^imato 
del  Pupa,  3000;  Differenza  fra  U  Profeatantismo  e  Ro- 
manisnw,  2000;  //  Cvrpo  di  Grtttia,  10,000;  and  Fiseiii 
ma  non  Bussi,  7000.  The  next  year  the  number  was 
considerably  more  than  doubled,  being  not  far  from 
120,000  copies^  including  IHcihffhefli  di  De  Sanctis, 
78,000;  Va  a  Gesit,  3000;  and  De  Sanctis,  Lettere  al 
Cardinal  Patrizi,  3000.  Among  the  books  sent  out  in 
1864  were  Sermoni  del  Rev,  C.  H.  Spurgeon  (8  vols.), 
3000  each.  The  total  for  the  three  years  was  nearly 
224,000  copies.  Standard  English  books  translated  into 
the  Italian  have  a  large  circulation.  In  one  year  10,000 
copies  of  The  Pilgrinis  Progress  were  circulated  in  Italy. 
From  the  last  available  statistics,  it  appears  that  all  the 
higher  Waldensian  seats  of  learning  were  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Four  journals  were  published  at  P1or- 
ence,  one  in  French,  lliere  were  10  mission  starions 
with  50  out^stations  which  receive  more  or  less  atten- 
tion. In  the  different  churches  arc  over  2000  converts. 
They  have  also  their  hospitals  and  schools.  In  Rome 
itself  they  have  a  place  of  worship  and  schools  of  va- 
rious kinds.  With  the  progress  of  religious  freedom  in 
all  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  toleration  which  is  every- 
where pledged  to  Christians  of  all  names,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  a  prosperous 
future  is  before  the  Waldensian  Church. 

IV.  Literature, —  References  to  the  Waldenses  are 
very  numerous.  All  writers  of  ecclesiastical  historv 
dwell  more  or  less  upon  the  record  of  their  sufferings. 
See  Baird,  The  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  ttnd  Vaudois 
(Phila.  1848);  V Israel  des  A/pes  (Paris,  1851,  4  voUl); 
[Anonymous],  Slxiches  of  the  Evangelieiil  Christiiins  of 
the  Valleys  of  Piedmont  (Phila.  1868) ;  Wylie,  The  A  trot- 
enmg  of  Italy  and  the  Crisis  of  Rome  (a  publication  by 
the  American  Tract  Society);  Adam,  The  Glorious  i?f- 
covery  by  the  Vaudois  of  their  Own  Viilleys  (Lond.  1827, 
8vo), from  the  original  of  Henri  Amaud;  Beattie;rAf 
VValtlenfian  or  Protestant  Valleys  of  Piedmont  (illnetr. 
hy  Bartlett  and  Brockdon,  ibid.  1888,  4to) ;  Histoirt  des 
Vaudois,  ou  des  llabitans  des  Vallees  Oeridenioles  du 
IHemont,  etc  (Paris,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo);  Charx^as,  Ori- 
gine  dei  Valdesi  e  Carattere  delle  Primitive  iMtriue, 
versione  di  G.  F.  Muntori  (Torino,  1858, 8vo);  Faber, 
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A  tt  Tnqnify  uUo  the  Hutory  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient 
Valkntet  and  AUngentet  (Lond.  1838,  8vo);  Gillv, 
Waldenaitm  Reaearches^  Ming  a  Second  Visit  to  the 
Vaudoii  of  Piedmont  (ibid.  1831,  8vo) ;  Lowther,  Brief 
Ohsercations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Waldentes  (ibid. 
1821,  8vo);  Martin,  ffiatoire  det  Vattdoit  des  Valieet 
du  Piemont  et  de  leurt  CohnieM,  depuis  leur  Origi»ie 
jusqu'a  no8  Jour$  (Paris,  1834,  8vo) ;  GoU,  Verkehr  der 
bohmischen  BrSder  mit  den  WcUdensem  (Prague,  1877). 
(J.  C.  &) 

"Waldenais,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  Enf^lish  Car- 
melite, was  bom  at  Walden,  in  Essex,  about  1367.  His 
father's  name  was  John  Rettery  but  he  chose  to  be  called 
frum  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  against  the  Reformers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV;  and  in  that^f  Henry  V,  whose  favorite 
be  was,  he  rose  to  be  provincial  of  his  order  and  a  privy- 
cnuncillor.  Henry  V  died  in  his  arms;  and  he  himself 
died  while  attending  the  youthful  monarch,  Henry  VI, 
in  France,  in  1430. 

'Waldhaosen,  Konrad  von,  an  Augustinian  monk 
of  the  14th  century,  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  precursors 
of  John  Huss  (q.  v.).  He  was  a  native  of  Austria,  and 
labored  from  1345  to  1860  in  Vienna  as  a  preacher.  His 
fame  and  influence  as  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance 
led  to  his  being  called  to  Leitmeritz,  in  Bohemia,  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV,  acting  i>i  his  capacity  as  king 
of  that  country.  He  soon  afterwards  began  to  hold  ser- 
vices in  the  Church  of  St.  Gall  at  Prague,  and  subse- 
qtiently  in  the  public  market-place  of  the  city.  His 
efforts  were  directed  towards  a  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  people,  but  did  not  assail  either  the 
doctrines  or  the  fundamental  rules  of  discipline  of  the 
Church.  But  as  his  influence  increased,  and  multitudes 
thronged  to  his  meetings  to  listen  to  his  bold  denuncia- 
tions of  all  forms  of  sin,  some  opposition  began  to  mani- 
fest itself;  and  when  he  attacked  the  orders  of  mendi- 
cant friars  an<l  uncovered  the  hypocrisy  and  depraved 
characier  of  the  monks,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
vengeance  of  those  powerful  enemies.  Twenty -nine 
charges  were  laid  against  him  before  the  archbishop  of 
Prague,  by  Dmninican  and  Franciscan  monks,  in  1364; 
but  no  oiunplainant  appeared  at  the  trial  consequently 
onlered,  and  Waldhausen  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
satisfactory  defence.  Eflbrt  was  made  in  the  same  year, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Austria,  to  recall  Waldhausen  to 
Vienna,  but  ineffectually.  He  died  in  Prague  in  1369. 
See  Palacky,  Gf'tch, d,  B6hmen^  iii,  1, 161  sq. ;  225,  note; 
Jordan,  Vorldufer  d,  HuesiUmthunu  in  Bohmen ;  Nean- 
der.  Kirchengesch,  vol.  vi ;  Herzog,  RecU-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

"Waldo,  Daniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 1762,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1788.  For  a  time 
be  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionarv  arm  v :  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  imprisoned  by  the  British  in  the 
Sugar  House,  New  York,  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
He  was  onUined  pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Suffi>lk, 
Conn.,  May  24,  1792,  remaining  there  seventeen  years 
(1792-1809),  acting  also,  a  part  of  the  time,  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  After  preach- 
ing in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  about  a  year  (1810-1 1), 
he  performed  missionary  service  in  the  destitute  sections 
of  Khode  Island  until  1820,  organizing  a  Congregation- 
al Church  in  East  Greenwich  and  another  at  Siaters- 
ville.  He  preached  for  a  time  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
for  twelve  years  at  Exeter,  R.  I.  Afterwards  he  re- 
sided in  Syracuse.  At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  died  in 
184>4,  having  reached  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and 
two  yearSb  See  Memorials  ofR,  /•  Congregaiional  Min- 
itterg.     (J.  as.) 

MTaldo,  Horatio,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He  gradusted  at  Williams 
C<»ilege  in  1804;  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  in  1806-7; 
settled  n»  past4>r  of  the  Church  in  (vriswoUl,  Conn.,  in 
1810;  resignetl  his  pastoral  charge  in  1830;  and  re- 


moved to  Portage,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1846,  aged 
sixtv-niue.  ^e  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit, 
iv,  630. 

"Waldo,  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1808;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Wimaro8town,Vt.,  in  1806;  and  died  in  1832.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  269. 

"^T^aldo  (or  Valdo),  Peter,  the  founder  or  ally  of 
the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  a  body  of  Christians  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
12th  century,  was  bom  at  Vaux,  in  Dauphiny,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
commercial  pursuits  in  Lyons,  France ;  and  when  he  re- 
solved to  retire  from  business,  not  only  devoted  himself 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  poor,  but  distributed 
his  goods  among  them,  and  in  all  respects  treated  them 
as  his  children  or  brothers.  The  onlv  translation  of 
the  Bible  then  in  use  was  that  made  by  Jerome, 
called  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  but  Waldo,  who  was  a  learn- 
ed as  well  as  a  benevolent  man,  translated  the  four 
gospels  into  French,  this  being  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  modem  language.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  books  soon  discovered  to  Waldo  and  his 
people  that  the  Church  was  never  designed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  priesthood,  even  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments;  and  his  instruction,  boldlv  followed  bv 
practice,  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Church  that  he 
was  first  persecuted  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  at 
length  anathematized  by  the  pope.  No  longer  safe  at 
Lyons,  Waldo  and  his  friends  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont,  and  there  formed  those 
communities  which  g^w  in  peace  and  flourished  in  ras- 
tic  simplicity  '*  pure  as  a  flower  amid  the  Alpine  snows." 
From  these  moon  tains  and  valleys  the  simple  doctrines 
of  Christianity  flowed  out  in  multiplied  rivulets  all  over 
Europe.  Provence,  Languedoc,  Flanders,  Germany,  one 
after  another  tasted  of  the  refreshing  waters,  until, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  they  swelled  into  a  flood  which 
swept  over  all  lands.  Waldo  is  understood  to  have 
travelled  in  Picardy,  teaching  his  Reformation  doctrines 
hundreds  of  years  before  Luther  was  bom.  He  finally 
settled  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  1179,  the  same 
year  in  which  his  tenets  were  denounced  by  an  oecu- 
menical council  The  Waldensian  Church  was  a  light 
on  the  mountains  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and,  amid  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  it  held  its  open  Bible  and 
pure  doctrines ;  and  that  same  Church  still  survives,  the 
basis  of  all  reformatory  movements  in  Italy.    (W.  P.  S.) 

"Waldron,  Isaac,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
began  his  itinerant  labors  among  the  Methodists  of 
England  in  1760,  and  died  (according  to  Hill)  in  1782. 
He  was  not  eminent  either  for  piety,  gifl^  or  usefulness. 
His  natural  disposition  was  crooked.  He  died  in  ob- 
scurity.    See  Atmore,  Afeth.  Memorutl,  s.  v. 

'Wsldion,  'William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  the  son  of  captain  Richard  Waldron,of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H^  and  grandson  of  major  Richard  Waldron,  of  Dover, 
who  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in  1689,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  yesrs.  William  was  l)om  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Nov.  4,  1697,  and  grailuated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1717.  When  the  New  Brick  Church  in  Boston  was 
founded,  he  became  its  minister,  being  ordained  Mav 
22,1722.  He  died  Sept.  11, 1727.  See  Sprague,  i4 imai 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  816. 

'Waldschmidt,  John,  a  German  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Nassau,  (rcrmany,  in  1724,  and  came  to 
America  in  1752.  He  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Cocalico,  Wciseichenland,  Mode  Creek,  and  Zelienreich, 
Pa.,  from  1752  to  1786.  He  also  supplied  Tulpehockcn 
(1756-58)  and  Heidelberg  (176—70).  He  died  in  1786. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  meiHca,  a.  v. 

Wale.    See  Waukus, 

'Walenbnrg;  Pbtrr  and  AnmAN,  two  brothers, 
boro  at  Rotterdam  in  the  17th  century,  who  abandoned 
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their  country  and  their  religion  and  lived  at  Cologne. 
The  first  was  a  titular  bishop  in  Mysia,  and  suffragan  to 
Cologne ;  the  other  was  the  titular  bishop  to  Adriano- 
pie,  and  suffiragan  to  Mayenoe.  Their  works  consist 
chiefly  of  controversial  pieces  against  the  Protestants, 
and  were  printed  together  under  the  title  of  FraJtrum 
WaUnburgicorum  Opera  (1670, 2  vols.  fol.). — ^Moeheim, 
UisL  of  the  Church,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i. 

"Wales,  Chkistiamitt  in.  The  ancient  British 
Church  having  been  founded  at  a  very  early  period  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Roman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  churches  were  hostile  towards  the 
Christian  Britons,  who  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales,  where  they  gradu- 
ally diminished  in  numbers  and  finally  became  extinct. 
For  centuries  following  ignorance  and  superstition  over- 
spread the  entire  principality,  until  the  Reformation  in 
the  16th  century  reached  Wales  through  England. 
<jospel  truth  spread  rapidly  among  the  mountaineers, 
and  its  benefits  were  noticeable  among  all  daasM.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  Welsh  peasantry,  who 
had  once  been  characterized  by  a  simple  scriptural  pie- 
ty, began  to  degenerate  both  in  religion  and  morals. 
Ignorance  and  vice  prevailed  to  a  meilancholy  extenL 
Hardly  any  of  the  peasantry  could  read.  Both  clergy 
and  laity  were  at  once  ignorant  and  immoraU  W^ben 
John  Wesley  visited  Wales,  he  declared  the  people  to 
be  **  as  little  versed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  as 
a  Creek  or  Cherokee  Indian."  But  he  also  declared 
them  to  be  "ripe  for  the  Gospel,  and  most  enthusiasti- 
cally anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  instruction."  The  Church  of  England  was  fully  or- 
ganized, but  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing 
the  work  of  elevating  the  masses  above  the  low  oondi- 
.  tion  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Rev.  GriflSth  Jones, 
however,  by  establishing  a  system  of  education — now 
known  as  the  Welsh  circulating  schools — began  a  mor- 
al revolution,  which  has  accomplished  great  good.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  3495  schools,  in  which 
158,287  scholars  were  educated.  For  the  further  prog- 
reas  of  the  work,  see  Skeats,  HUL  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  England,  p.  892  sq.    See  Welsh  Calvinistic  Mkth- 

0DI8TS. 

'Wales,  Eleazer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  MaasachuAetts,  and  graduated  at  Yale  CoUege 
in  the  class  of  1727.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Alien  town,  N.  J.,  in  1780.  He  remained  here  but  a 
short  time,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Crosswickk.  In  consequence  of  inadequate 
support,  he  asked  leave  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
to  resign,  which,  on  due  consideration,  was  granted.  He 
was  called  to  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Sept  19, 1735,  and  joined 
the  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  in  the  bounds  of  which  it 
lav.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New 
Bninswick  Presbytery,  and  the  only  New-Englander 
besides  Treat  who  was  excluded  bv  the  Protest.  White- 
field  and  Brainerd  both  speak  of  him  in  their  journals 
in  favorable  terms.     He  died  in  1749. 

Wales,  Elkanah,  an  English  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  bom  in  1588 ;  was  for  fifty 
years  minister  of  Pudsey,  Yorkshire,  whence  he  was 
ejected  in  1662;  and  died  in  1669.  He  published  a  ser- 
mon entitled  Mount  Eball  Levelled^  or  Redemption  from 
the  Curse^  with  a  L\fe  of  the  Author, 

Wales,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1728. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Raynham, 
Bristol  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1731 ;  and  died  in  1755,  at  the  age 
of  sixtv-six  years.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
PulpifiiJlO. 

^T^ales,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  John  Wales,  of  Raynham,  Mass.,  was  born 
in  March,  1748.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1767 ;  for  a  short  time  was  a  teacher  in  Dr.  Wheelock^s 
Indian  School  in  Lebanon,  Conn. ;  in  1769  was  elected 
a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  remained  in  that  position 


for  one  year;  was  ordained  pastor,  Dec  19, 1770, of  the 
Church  in  Milford,  Conn.  For  a  short  time,  in  1776, 
he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Continental  army.  In 
September,  1781,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
in  Yale  College,  but  was  not  inducted  into  office  until 
June  12, 1782.  Soon  afUr  this  he  became  the  subject 
of  an  alarming  malady — an  affection  of  the  nervous  »ys- 
tem.  In  May,  1786,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  but  retunied  alter  an  absence  of  six- 
months,  without  any  marked  improvement.  His  pro- 
fessorship ceased  in  1793.  His  pulpit  eloquence  was 
of  a  high  order,  and  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  of  his  day.  He  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Feb.  18, 1794.  See  Sprague,  Ammls  oftke  A  aier. 
Pulpit,  i,7iO. 

Walfadnr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  who  was  the  father  (master)  of  all  the  slain  ia 
battle,  because  the  surviving  in  battle  tarried  with  him. 

"Walford,  William,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Bath,  Jan.  9, 1773,  and  was  some  time 
tutor  in  Homerton  College.  He  published.  The  Book  of 
Psalms,  a  New  Tremslation,  ttilh  Notes  Eaeplanatory  and 
Critical  (Lond.  1887) :— (TirreB  Romana: — Notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  Revised  TranslaHon  (^ibid. 
1846).     He  died  at  Uxbridge,  Jan.  22, 1850. 

Walgino,  in  Slavonic  mytholog;}'',  is  a  g<od,  pro- 
tector of  domestic  animals,  worshipped  by  the  Poles. 

'Walhalla,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  golden  pal- 
ace in  the  kingdom  of  Odin  where  all  henies  slain  in 
battle  assembled.  Everything  known  by  Northern  he- 
roes as  luck  and  blessedness  was  to  be  found  in  Wal- 
halla. Herroode  and  Braga  received  them  in  the  Gla- 
sor  forest,  bearing  gold  leaves,  which  led  the  way  to 
the  palace  reaching  up  to  heaven.  In  this  palace  were 
waiting  the  most  ravbhing,  blooming  maidens— the 
W^alkUren — where  also  was  spread  for  them  a  table  of 
bacchanalian  abundance.  But  there  are  also  in  store  for 
them  war,  victory,  and  death ;  because  Odin  will  em- 
ploy the  heroes  in  order  to  resist  Surtur's  army  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Muspeltheim  on  the  day  of  the  destnxy 
tion  of  the  world. — Yollmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MjfthoL  s.  v. 
See  Norsk  Mythology. 

Wall,  in  Norse  mythology,  ia  the  son  of  the  evil 
Loke.  After  Loke  bad  caused  the  death  of  Baldur.  he 
was  caught  in  the  Faranger-trap  as  a  lynx.  Then  Wali 
was  changed  into  a  wolf,  and  be  tore  to  pieces  bis 
brother  Narwi,  with  whoee  intestines  Loke  was  bound. 
Another  Wali  is  also  called  A  lu 

"Walk  (prop.  T|^rt  or  ?(bj,  mfuirarfw).  The  He- 
brew verb  not  only  signifies  to  advance  with  a  steady 
step,  but  also  to  augment  a  moderate  pace  until  it  ao 
quires  rapidity.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  e^'sn- 
gelical  prophet  with  the  greatest  propriety  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  **Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  but  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint"(lsa.xl,80,31). 

Walking  for  the  sake  of  exercise  is  rarely  practiced 
in  the  East;  indeed,  t^e  indolent  Orientals  are  quite 
unable  to  comprehend  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  walk- 
ing for  mere  recreation,  without  any  immediate  purpose 
of  business.  They  attribute  this  to  a  spirit  of  ret^less- 
ness  which  they  believe  to  be  a  kind  of  curse  inflicted 
upon  Christian  nations ;  and,  in  a  dispute  between  Turks, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  the  parries,  as  his  worst 
execration,  to  wish  that  his  opponent  should  be  con- 
demned ^to  walk  like  a  Frank."  Among  the  females, 
this  dislike  of  locomotion  is  carried  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  epithet  which  would 
be  more  offensive  to  a  Turkish  or  Persian  ladv  than  to 
be  called  '*a  walker.**  This  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Egyptian  ladies,  for  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  their  being  represented  on  the  mooaments 
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inic  ■Uitudn.  Wilkiaaon  otMarra  (^  k.  fT^jpt. 
148): 

■n  wmlklnB  from  homo,  BiryplUn  (jenttemen  tn- 
curried  lUckit,  TsrylDK  R-om  Ihre«  orrnnTM  alwiit 

H  «Bniver,  nr  wllh  the  mure  nauHl  (Hie  prnjecrlng 
a  Mde,  Hime  of  which  hnse  been  tunml  m  f  hubs., 
ere  iif  *rfc«T^iw«i,  only  three  toot  Three  UicheH 
Dd  Uio»  I  hnira  •een  with  ibe  loln>  bend  v/tn 
J  abuvi  ibeume  length.    Othera  appear  (n  hare 


ilm«  emplajed  ^>  hold  Ihs  (tick*  ofthe  sneaU  whn  bti 
oaB«  Ua  putjnD  liH)t,betn|t  r«««n]e<t  by  ibe  miuler  n( 
the  hiHw*  Tiir  their  tnnible  wlih  ■  irifllDg  oimpeuHtlnn 
la  miioej,  wllh  iheir  dinner,  i>r  a  piece  iif  meui  tu  cnrri 
to  Iheir  bmllj.  The  nxme  of  ench  nennn  wm>  rreqnenl- 
ly  wriucu  iiii  hia  etick  In  hieroglyphics,  fir  vhlch  reuon 
B  bird  wa-id  was  preferred,  ne  the  ncnclii.  which  evamf 
ID  hme  been  more  generally  ared  thiin  hut  other ;  sitd 
OD  one  foand  at  Aihrlbla  ihe  owner  had  writleu,  'O  mj 
nick,  the  Mppurt  of  nir  legf,'"  eic 


the  wind,  and  the  bean  oT  nan 
to  walk  afler  detestable  thiuga, 
V7alker,  Aldaco,  D.D.,  a 
Congregadonal  minuter,  was 
bom  in  SlniTord.  Yt^  July  20, 
laii.  He  wai  pnpaied  for  cuU 
l(^  at  Kimball  Union  Aud- 
eicy,  anil  graduated  at  Uart- 
muutb  College  in  1887.  From 
here  he  weiit  to  Brattleboi^ 
I  principal  of  ira  High-achaul 
It  which  lime  he  enlered  Yala 


fur  one  year,  until  183H, 

Theolc^ical  Seminary,  where  he  remainen  until  itaa. 

He  Ibea  entered  Andover  Theologtcal  Seminar}-,  and, 


ing 


He  was  ordained  at  Weat  Rutland,  Vt.,  Dec  80,  1S40, 

mined  Aug.  26, 1862.  He  then  became  acting  paaUit 
at  Wallingfurd,  Vt.,  in  1862,  until  installed  there,  March 
10,  1869,  in  whicli  office  he  remained  until  hia  death. 
He  was  disabled  from  service  and  reaigned  in  January, 
1877,  but  his  Church  did  not  accepL  He  waa  a  trustee 
of  Miildteburr  College  fmni  lHa3;  corporate  member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commiaaionerg  fur  Foreign 
Miaaions  from  1873.  He  was  register  of  the  Ueneral 
Convention  of  Vermont  from  I8S6  to  1870,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Fairbank'a  Board  of  Education  from  its  diu  ap- 
pointment in  1856.  Ha  died  of  general  debility,  July 
24,18/8.  (W.P.S.) 
'Walker,  Alexuid«r  Vaddall.  a  miniater  in 
the  Method  iitEpiacopalCh  urch, 
South,  was  bom  in  Chirlegton, 
S.(X,Jan.22,181.->.  Hereceireda 
good  gra  m  tnar-achnol  education ; 

hood  it)  marble -working,  dia- 
pUying both  inland  taatc;  waa 
cont-erted  in  IKIO,  and  was  ad- 
milted  into  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  in  1834,  and  Tdt  twen- 
ty-three years  did  efficient  work 
on  circuit,  miauun,  and  atalion, 
in  the  up-cnunlry  and  in  Ihe 
lowlands,  in  the  miaama  of  the 
swamps  and  lice-Bclils,  and  tn 
the  bracing  air  of  the  maun- 

Prieita  and  other  Feraoni  of  Bank  Walking  wlih  Sticks.    (From  Thebes.)  the  black,  lo  the  polite  and  re- 

fined, and  lo  the  rude  and  un- 
cnllirated.  In  1857  Mr.  Walker  settled  at  ^rUnbiiTg 
as  eupemumerary.  and  in  1B61  enliateil  in  the  Confeder- 
ate  army  and  serveil  two  years.  He  died  in  ISTO.  Mr. 
Walker  was  disci ngniahcd  for  purity  and  honesty  of 
character,  far  sincerity,  kindness,  and  geneineity  of 
heart,  for  modealy,  constancy,  coBiaRe,  and  conscien- 
tiousneaa.  See  MinuUi  nf  A  maal  Co^eranxt  of  Iht 
H.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  419. 


Walt  is  nllcn  used  in  Scripture  for  eonducl  in  life,  or 
a  man's  general  demeanor  and  deportment.  Thus  we 
■re  Uild  that  F.noch  and  Xoah  "  walked  with  God ;"  that 
ia,  they  maintained  a  course  of  acliim  conformed  to  Ihe 
will  of  their  Creator,  and  acceptable  in  his  sight;  draw- 


ibypnb 


idpnr 


ledevoi 


lava  which  he  hj 


It  sense  of  his  presence, 
Everence  for  the  moral 
III  establiahed  for  the  gniilance  of  his 
creatures.  In  many  paria  both  of  Ihe  Old  and  New 
Test,  we  find  Giod  promiaing  to  walk  wlih  hia  people ; 
and  bis  people,  on  the  other  hand,deairing  the  influence 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that  thev  may  walk  in  his  Btal- 
utea.  "To  walk  in  darkness"  (1  John  i,  6,7)  is  to  be 
iDTolved  in  unbelief,  and  misleil  by  error;  "  Co  walk  in 
the  light"  is  lo  be  well  informed,  boly,  and  happy;  "to 
walk  by  faith"  ia  to  expect  the  thin|^  promised  or 
threalened,  and  to  maintain  a  course  of  conduct  perfect- 
ly eonaialcot  with  such  a  belief;  "to  walk  allei  the 
fleah''  is  to  gratify  the  carnal  deures,  lo  yield  to  the 
fleshly  appelilea,  and  be  obedient  to  the  lusts  of  the 
lleah;  "to  walk  after  the  Spirit"  is  to  pursue  apiritiiHl 
objecia,  to  cultivate  spiritual  affections,  to  be  ajutilually 
minded,  which  is  life  and  peace. 

By  a  somewhat  different  figure,  the  peatilence  ia  said 
lo  walk  in  darkoESS,  ^ireading  its  ravages  by  night  as 
weUaa  by  day.    Qod  ia  aaid  to  walk  on  the  wings  of 


Walker,  AafUBtiu.  a  Cnngregatinnal  mission- 
ary, was  bom  in  Medwsy,  Mass.,  Ocu  30, 1822.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twelve;  followed  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Charleston.  S-C  and  Italtimorc,  Md.;  pre- 
pared for  collrge  at  Leicester  Academy,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1846.  In  1862  he  graduatni  at  Andover 
Thenlofcical  Seminar}-,  was  married  and  ordained,  and 
in  the  following  year  aaileil  for  .Smyrna,  Turkey~I)iai^ 
bekir,  on  the  'ligriB,  being  the  field  designated  for  bim. 
Elerc  he  labored  hanl  anil  sncceasfuUy  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  except  from  1864  to  1866,  when  he  vidled  hia 
iiBlire  land.  He  was  welcomed  with  much  joy  by  his 
friends  and  the  natives  upon  his  return  to  Diarbehir. 


His 


Dverworheil  body  waa  stricken  with  Ihe  t 
spite  of  all  that  oouhl  be  done,  he  died,  Sept.  ia,  1886. 
Mr.  Walker  did  a  nnUe  and  enduring;  work  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  hia  death  was  felt  severely  bolh  in 
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Turkey  and  America.  "He  felT where  the  atandard- 
bearer  wish^  to  fall,  at  his  post,  doing  manfully,  ear- 
nestly, even  beyond  his  strength,  the  work  given  him  to 
da"  '  See  Cong,  Quar,  1867,  p.  202  sq. 

"Walker,  Benjamin  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Vt.,  April  26,  1809; 
was  converted  in  1880;  licensed  to  preach  in  1881 ;  and 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1884.  On  the 
division  of  the  conference  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Providence  Conference.  His  appointments  were  as  fol- 
lows: Barnstable,  Mansfield,  Franklin,  Scitioo,  Tolland, 
Glastenbury,  Wapping,  North-west  Bridgewater,  Wood- 
stock, Square  Pond,  Norwich  Falls,  Eastford,  South 
Oivcntry,  West  Thompson,  South  Glastenbur>',  Wap- 
ping, Moosup,  Staffordville,  Tolland,  Windsorville,  and 
Quarryville,  where  he  died,  March  28,  1871.  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  great  devotedness,  faith,  and  zeaL 
See  Minutet  of  Annual  CtmferenceSy  1872,  p.  37. 

"Walker,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  C«>ngregationaI  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Woodstock,  G)nn.,  Feb.  1,  1791,  and 
died  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1870.  At  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  attended  one  term  at  the 
Academy  at  Thetfonl,  his  education  being  largely  ob- 
tained by  his  own  efFiirts.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
t«acher.  In  1815  he  was  converted  and  unite<l  with 
the  Church,  and  in  the  year  following  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  ministry.  In  September  he  began  to 
teach  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  remaining  one  year,  and 
then  entering  the  Academy  at  Plainfield,  N.  H.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and, 
graduating  in  1821,  went  immediately  to  New  York 
city,  to  preach  under  the  direction  of  the  Seaman's  and 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  societies  of  that  city.  Go- 
ing to  Central  New  York,  in  the  year  after,  he  received 
ordination  from  the  Otsego  Presbytery,  Feb.  27,  at  Nor- 
wich. After  this  he  preache<l  three  months  in  Leba- 
non, N.  H.;  and  then,  Jan.  2,  1828,  after  having  served 
there  temporarily,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  served  there  until  1833.  He  was 
tmstee  of  Burr  Seminar}',  Manchester,  Vt.;  a  director 
of  Vermont  Dc»mestic  Missionarv  Societv,  and  a  warm 
temperance  advocate.  In  consequence  of  bronchial 
tmuble  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  pulpit  for  a  rime, 
and  took  charge  of  a  seminary  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  for  one 
year  (1834).  During  part  of  1834  he  supplied  the  Pine 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  Jan.  1, 1835,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  Feb.  II,  1846.  In  1846  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Pittsford,  Vt.,  and  was  installed  Dec  2, 
and  resigned  in  1864.  Though  not  a  brilliant  preacher, 
his  style  was  singularly  clear  and  chaste.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1823,  and  from  Middlebury  and  Dartmouth 
ctJleges  in  1825.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  by 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1847.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  corporation  of  Middlebury  College  in  1837, 
and  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1838. 
He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  at  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y,     See  Cong.  Quar,  1871,  p.  357, 

Walker,  Charles  S.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Jan.  22,  1815;  experienced  religion  in  1830;  and  en- 
tered the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1834.  In  1855 
he  was  made  supernumerary;  in  1856  was  appointed 
agent  for  Wofford  College ;  and  died  Jan.  18, 1857.  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  stem  integrity,  sound  judgment, 
and  high  moral  courage.  See  Minute*  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1857,  p.  776. 

"Walker,  Edward  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Amesville,  O.,  in  1834.  He  entered 
Marietta  College,  O.,  in  1852,  where  he  graduated  in 
1856.  He  studied  theology  in  Andover  Seminary,  and 
was  licensed  by  Athens  Presbytery  in  1859.  He  died 
Dec.  27, 1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  iJist.  A  Imanac,  1868, 
p.  8 10. 

"Walker,  Blkanab,  a  Congregational   mioiater, 


was  bom  in  Tarroouth,  Me.,  Aug.  7, 1805.  He  received 
his  preparatory  e<lucation  at  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy. He  graduated  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1837,  and  was  onlained  at  Brewer,  Me.,  Feb.  14, 
1838.  In  March  he  set  out  for  the  Oregon  mtsaioD  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commiasioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
I  sions,  and  was  four  months  in  travening  the  wUdemeas 
from  Missouri.  He  was  stationed  at  Tshimakain  imril 
1848,  when  the  Indian  massacre  and  troubles  necessi- 
tated his  removal  to  Fort  Colville.  After  1849  he  re- 
sided at  Forest  Grove,  often  acting  as  pastor  there,  and 
at  Hillsborough  and  other  neighboring  villagea.  He 
was  trustee  of  the  Tualatin  Academy  and  Pacific  Univer- 
sity,  and  from  1847  was  President  of  the  Oregon  BiUe 
Societv.  He  died  at  Forest  Grove,  Nov.  21,  1877. 
(W.  pI  S.) 

"Walker,  Elnathan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1780.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Academy  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1803. 
After  leaving  college,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Dighton,  Mass.  He  commenced  soon  after 
this  the  study  of  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  25,  1809,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  installed  imstorof  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  unril  his 
death.  At  one  time  there  was  a  little  restivenevs  on 
the  part  of  a  f^w  persons  in  his  Church,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  his  dismissal  was  agitated.  He  interposed  no 
objection,  and  consented  to  the  calling  of  a  coimcil  to 
consider  the  matter.  It  was  said  that  **  the  moderator 
opened  the  session  with  a  prayer  of  peculiar  fervor  and 
eamestness,  especially  praying  for  the  movers  of  so  re- 
sponsible a  step  as  severing  the  pastoral  relation.  The 
spirit  of  the  prayer  awakened  new  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  the  assembly.  At  its  close  one  of  the  chief  agi- 
tators requested  a  delay  of  the  proceedings,  and  moved, 
before  the  Church,  a  dismission  of  the  matter  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  council,  which  motion  was  unanimously 
carried."  At  once  a  remarkable  revival  commenced, 
and  many  persons  were  hopefully  converted.  During 
his  ten  and  a  half  years*  ministry*  in  Homer  the  Church 
enjoyed  three  general  revivals.  At  the  time  of  bis  set- 
tlement the  number  of  communicants  was  99.  He  re- 
ceived into  the  membership  of  the  Church  468.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  after  all  losses  by  removals,  deaths, 
etc.,  the  number  of  members  was  427.  And  yet,  al- 
though he  had  been  so  laborious  and  successful  a  min- 
ister, he  renounced  all  righteousness  of  his  own  as  the 
ground  of  salvation,  and  trusted  alone  in  the  eflUcacious 
work  of  the  Lonl  Jesus.  He  died  June  4,  1820.  See 
Walker  Memorial,  p.  56.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Walker,  Francis,  one  of  Wesley's  helpers,  was 
born  at  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  at  the 
conference  of  1753;  labored  in  Wales  and  ComwalL 
One  of  the  great  revivals  in  Com  wall  was  under  his 
ministry  (in  1744).  He  had  his  share  in  suffering  per- 
secution. Mr.  Walker  eventually  married  and  settled 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where  he  died.  See  Atmore, 
Afeth.  Memorial^  a.  v. ;  Smith,  flitt.  qf  WetL  Methodism^ 
i,  237, 262 ;  Wesley,  Jow^nal,  1744. 

Walker,  George  (1),  an  eminent  Puritan  divine, 
was  bom  at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1581. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  and 
went  to  London,  where,  in  1614,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist's,  in  Watling  Street.  Here  be  con- 
tinued for  nearly  forty  years,  refusing  everi-  other  prefer- 
ment. He  also  became,  at  the  same  time,  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Felton,  bishop  of  Ely.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  con- 
troversial powers  and  their  exercise  in  several  instances. 
In  1685  he  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  aacred  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
by  archbishop  Laud,  fined,  and  imprisoned ;  b^t  was  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  chosen  in 
1648  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  a  witness 
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a^inst  Laud,  in  which  he  tentified  that  he  had  endeav- 
oretl  to  iutruduce  pt»|)ery.  Ue  died  in  L6dl«  See  Chal* 
men,  Biog,  Did,  a.  v. 

"Walker,  G«orge  (2),  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  of  Engluih  parents 
in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  about  1650.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  took  orders 
ill  the  Church  of  England,  after  which  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Donoughmore,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland.  When 
James  II  laid  siege  to  that  city  in  1689,  Walker  raised 
a  raiment,  with  which  he  gallantly  defended  Lon- 
donderry, after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its  govern- 
or, and  succeeded  in  holding  the  city  until  James  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  July  80, 1689.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  Derry  by  William  HI ;  but  desiring  to 
iwas  through  another  military  campaign  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boy  ne,  J  uly  1 , 1 690.  He  published  A 
True  A  ccount  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  (1689),  which 
was  attacked  and  criticised,  and  the  attack  brought  out 
a  Vindication,  A  statue,  mounted  on  a  lofty  pillar,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Londonderry. 

"Walker,  George  (3),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  in  1734.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  txKly  of  Dissenters  at  Durham  in 
1757;  of  another,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  1761 ;  and  of 
another,  at  Nottingham,  in  1774;  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
naatics  at  Warrington  from  1772  to  1796 ;  and  tutor  in 
various  branches  at  Manchester  in  1796.  He  died  in 
London  in  1807.  Among  his  published  works  are.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Spkertj  etc.  (1775) : — Dissenter**  Pica  ctgauut 
the  Tett  Lnwt  (1790): — Sermons  on  Various  Subjects 
(eod.): — fCssnys  on  Various  SubJedSjWith  a  Lffe  of  the 
/lir/Aor  (1809,2  vols.). 

Walker,  George  (4),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1796.  He  became  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
Leeds;  head  master  of  the  Leeds  Grammar-school  in 
1818;  and  rector  of  Papworth  St.  Everard  in  1820.  He 
died  at  Leeds  in  1830.  Among  other  works,  he  publish- 
ed, Sermons  on  the  /fumiliation  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Son  of  God  (Lond.  1824)  -.—Specimens  of  English  Poetry 
(1827).     See  Gentleman's  Magazine  (Lond.  1830),  i,  649. 

"Walker,  George  "W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Frederic  County,  Md.,  Nov. 
26,  1804,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  father,  through  curiosity,  brought  into 
his  family  a  Bible,  which  was  soon  the  means  of  con- 
verting them  all.  But  George  was  led  astray  by  gay 
company,  and  was  soon  far  from  the  fold  of  Christ, 
Through  the  instnimentality  of  his  pious  sister  he  was 
brought  back;  and.  after  much  stniggling,  he  yielded 
to  the  ministerial  call,  and  in  1826  entered  the  Ohio 
Conference.  Soon  after  entering  the  ministry,  he  was 
sent  to  Michigan,  than  which  there  was  then  open  no 
harder  field  for  the  itinerant.  But  no  swollen  river, 
dismal  swamp,  or  dangerous  fen  could  daunt  the  lion- 
hearted  George  Walker.  In  1839  he  took  chaise  of 
the  Lebanon  District,  O.,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
■Thence  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  spent  three 
years.  He  next  ser\'ed  a  full  term  upon  the  Dayton 
District.  His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Hillsborough 
District,  where  he  died,  July  81, 1856.  Mr.  Walker  was 
remarkable  for  his  manliness,  intelligence,  and  devoted- 
neas.  As  a  preacher  he  was  powerful,  both  in  argument 
and  declamation.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^ 
1856,  p.  155. 

"Walker,  James  (O,  D.D.,  the  venerable  primus 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Pan- 
tonian  professor  of  divinity.  No  record  remains  of  his 
birth  or  early  life.  He  took  a  regular  Scottish  college 
course,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
in  1799,  returning  to  his  native  country,  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  as  sub-editor  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
Eneydopadiit  Britannica.  I  n  1830  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Edinburgh ;  al3o  presideut|or  primus,  of  the  minister!* 


al  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died  in  184 1.  Bishop 
Walker  was  highly  instmctive,  amiable,  and  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him.  See  Christian  Remembrancer,  1841, 
p.  819. 

"Walker,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Mass.,  then  a  part 
of  Wobiim,  Aug.  16,  1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1814,  and  studied  theology  at  Cambridge; 
was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Charlestown 
from  1818  to  1839;  editor  of  the  Christian  Exanwur 
from  1831  to  1839;  was  Alfurd  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  from  1839  to  1853;  and  president 
of  Harvard  College  fri>m  1858  to  1860.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Dec  23, 1874.  Among  his  published  works 
are,  Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege (1861) :— Memoir  qfJosiah  Quincy  (1867).  He  was 
alix)  editor  of  Stewart's  A  dive  and  Moral  Powers  (1849), 
and  lieid*s  Inlelledual  Powers  (1850). 

Walker,  James  MoCuUoch,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Nov.  1,  1829. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C, 
in  1847;  studied  theology  at  the  Erskine  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Due  West,  S.  C. ;  was 
licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Ke- 
formed  Synod  of  the  South  in  September,  1849 ;  spent 
two  vears  as  a  missionarv  in  Kentuckv;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Sardis  Church,  N.  C,  May  9, 1851 ;  and  sub- 
sequently preached  in  Lancasterville  and  Waxhaw 
churches,  S.  C,  and  Philadelphia  Church,  N.  C  He 
died  April  15, 1860.  Mr.  Walker  possessed  a  vigorous 
intellect ;  was  well  versed  in  theology,  science,  and  gen- 
eral literature;  an  excellent  preacher;  a  ready  writer, 
contributing  largely  to  the  religious  press  of  the  day. 
A  Sermon  on  Temperance,  and  a  tract  entitled  Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  published.  See  Wilstm, 
Preeb.  Hist,  A  Imtmac,  1861,  p.  1 10.     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Walker,  Jason,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  Feb.  17, 1793.  He  was  con- 
verted when  about  seventeen  years  of  age;  successfully 
filled  the  offices  of  class -leader,  exhorter,  and  local 
preacher,  till  in  June,  1813,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  connection.  He  labored  as  fol- 
lows: Wethersfield,  1813;  Barre,  1814;  Bristol,  Somei^ 
set,  and  Rhode  Island,  1815;  Mansfield,  1816;  Warwick 
Circuit,  1818.  He  died  at  Smithfield,  R.  U  April  10, 
1819.  Humility,  zeal,  and  patience  were  his  character- 
istics.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1859,  p.  328. 

ATV^alker,  Jeremiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Bute  County,  N.  C,  about  the  year  1747.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  lad  of  remarkable  precocity,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  books  and  his  desire  for  men- 
tal impmvemenU  When  comparatively  young,  he  be- 
came a  hoi)eful  Christian,  and  in  due  time  began  to 
preach.  His  associations  with  his  brethren,  who,  how- 
ever, were  good  men,  and  in  many  respects  well  fitted  to 
the  spheres  in  which  they  were  called  to  labor,  did  not 
help  him  much  in  his  mental  development.  But,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us, "  the  invincible  energies  of  his  gen- 
ius towered  above  every  obstmction."  For  some  time 
he  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  place 
and  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Va.  In  1769  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  newly  formed  Church  in  Amelia  County. 
Here  he  entered  u(K>n  a  career  of  groat  usefulness.  In 
a  few  years,  with  the  assistance  which  he  had  from  oth- 
ers,  especially  a  number  of  young  preachers  who  had 
been  trained  bv  him,  he  established  between  thirtv  and 
fortv  churches  south  of  .Fames  River.  In  these  churches 
there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  character  and  influence, 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  ministers  of 
the  GrMpel.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Walker  was  equalled  by 
few  of  any  denomination.  He  suflfcrcd  pcrstceution,  as 
did  so  many  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  ministers,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  When  releaseil,  he  continued  to 
preach  with  great  success  for  some  time.  But  he  came 
under  a  cloud,  overtaken  by  temptation ;  and  although, 
after  having  passed  through  discipline,  he  was  restored, 
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he  nerer  resumed  the  place  he  onoe  occupied  among  the 
ministers  of  his  denomination.  His  last  illness  was  at- 
tended with  great  physical  suffering.  He  died,  as  was  be- 
lieved, an  humble  Christian,  accepted  by  his  Lord  in  spite 
of  all  his  frailties.  His  death  occurred  Sept,  20, 1792. 
See  Benedict,  Uutory  of  the  BaptisU,  ii,  890.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Walker,  Jesse,  a  noted  pioneer  of  the  rfethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  name  was  identified  for  years 
with  the  westward  progress  of  Methodism,  was  a  native 
of  North  Carolina.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascer- 
tained, and  there  is  no  record  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  travelling  preacher  in  the  Western  Con- 
ference in  1802,  travelled  circuits  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  for  about  four  years,  and  in  1806  was  ap- 
pointed to  pioneer  the  Church  through  Illinois.  His 
appointment  was  a  mission  to  the  whole  territory.  The 
country  between  Kentucky  and  the  interior  of  Illinois 
was  then  a  wilderness,  and  difficult  to  travel.  M*Ken- 
dree,  afterwards  bishop,  but  then  presiding  elder  of  the 
Cumberland  District,  set  out  with  his  pioneer  itinerant 
to  assist  him  on  the  way.  They  journeyed  on  horse- 
back, sleeping  in  the  woods  on  their  saddle-blankets, 
and  cooking  their  meals  under  the  trees.  "  It  was  a 
time,"  says  bishop  Morris,  who  knew  both  of  them,  **  of 
much  rain ;  the  channels  were  full  to  overflowing,  and 
no  less  than  seven  times  their  horses  swam  the  rapid 
streams  with  their  riders  and  baggage ;  but  the  travel- 
lers, by  carrying  their  saddle-bags  on  their  shoulders, 
kept  their  Bibles  and  part  of  their  clothes  above  the 
water.  This  was  truly  a  perilous  business.  In  due 
time  they  reached  their  destination  safelv.  -  M^Kendree 
remauied  a  few  weeks,  visited  the  principal  neighbor- 
hoods, aided  in  forming  a  plan  of  appointments  for  the 
mission,  and  the  new  settlers  received  them  with  much 
favor.**  Walker,  though  left  alone  in  the  territory,  was 
not  discouraged,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  first  year's  ex- 
periment in  Illinois,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  Church 
members  were  reported  in  the  printed  Minutes,  His 
next  field  of  labor  was  Missouri,  and  he  continued  to 
operate  thenceforward  alternately  in  the  two  territories 
until  1812,  when,  as  presiding  elder,  he  took  charge  of 
all  the  Methodist  interests  of  both.  The  old  Western 
Conference  having  been  divided,  in  1812,  into  the  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  conferences,  the  Illinois  and  Missouri 
work  pertained  to  the  latter.  He  had  charge  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  two  territories  until  1819,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed conference  missionary,  that  he  might  range 
about  and  form  new  fields  of  labor  among  the  destitute 
— "  a  work  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  grace,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed for  many  years."  In  1820  this  veteran  pioneer 
formed  the  purpose  of  planting  Methodism  in  St.  Louis, 
where  previously  Methodist  preachers  '*had  found  no 
rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  early  inhabitants 
fn)m  Spain  and  France  being  utterly  opposed  to  our 
Protestant  principles,  and  especially  to  Methodism." 
Some  idea  of  his  success  in  this  bold  undertaking  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  tlie  first 
year's  experiment,  he  reported  to  the  conference  a 
chapel  erected  and  paid  for,  a  flourishing  school,  and 
seventv  Church  members  in  St.  Louis.  The  next  vear 
(Oct.  2i,  1822),  the  Missouri  Conference  held  its  session 
in  that  citv,  when  "an  excellent  and  venerated  broth- 
er,  William  Beauchamp,  was  appointed"  his  successor. 
Walker  was  continued  conference  missionary,  and  in 
1828  began  to  turn  his  special  attention  to  the  Indian 
tribes  up  the  Mississippi.  In  this  self-denying  work 
he  continued,  ^  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  and  es- 
tablishing new  missions,  until  1884,  when  his  health  had 
become  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  super- 
annuated relation."  He  retired  to  his  farm  in  Cook 
County,  IlL,  where  he  died  in  great  peace,  Oct.  5, 1885. 
See  Muiufe*  of  Annual  Con/erenreg,  ii,  487;  Sprague, 
AnnaU  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  880;  Stevens,  JJist,  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  864*     (J.  L.  S.) 

-    Walker,  John  (1),  D.P.|  a  mioister  of  Exeter, 


England,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Devonshire 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  work  entitled  An  A ttempl  towardt  Recovering  an 
A  ccount  of  the  Numben  and  Sufferwge  of  the  Ctergg 
who  yfere  Sequestered  in  the  RebelUon.  He  died  iu  1730. 
See  English  Cjfdop, a.y. 

WatiLer,  Jolm  (2),  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  bom  in  Cheshire  in  1719.  He  was  brought  up  to 
business ;  and  after  marrying  and  settling  as  a  draper,  he 
experienced  religious  convictions  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Methodists,  among  which  body  he  first  exercised 
his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  next  went  through  a  regu- 
lar academical  course  at  Northampton  in  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  after  which  he  settled  as  minister  at 
Long  Buckley,  Northamptonshire.  About  1760  he  re- 
moved to  Framlingham,  and  a  few  years  later  to  Wal- 
pole,  Siiifolk,  where  he  continued  until  his  decease,  Aug. 
81,  180&.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  hu- 
mility, candor,  and  benevolence.  He  possessed  a  clear 
understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and  was  well  versed 
in  theology.     See  Theological  Magazine,  1805,  p.  437. 

Walker,  John  (8),  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  bora 
in  1767,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  but  was  ex- 
pelled about  1800,  and  originated  a  sect  called  the 
Church  of  God.  He  died  Oct.  25,  1838.  He  edited 
several  mathematical  and  classical  works.  See  (Lond.) 
GentUmanCs  Magazine,  1838,  ii,  540. 

Walker,  John  (4),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bora  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Oxf(»nl,  where  he 
became  fellow  of  New  College ;  and  was  vicar  of  Horne- 
church,  Essex,  from  1819  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red April  5,  1881.  Among  his  published  works  are, 
Curia  Oxoniensis: — Selection  of  Curious  Arlidesfrom 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  (1809,  8  vols.).  He  was  a\nt 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Oxford  liendd, 
and  for  several  years  an  assistant  editor. 

Walker,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  Assodste 
Church,  was  born  in  Washington  Omnty,  Pa.,  in  1787. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  his  nstivc 
county,  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Anderson,  and  wsi 
licensed  in  1809.  He  first  settled  in  Mercer  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  three  years  preaching  to  va- 
rious congregations,  and  then  removed  to  Harrison 
County,  O.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death, 
in  1845.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  (As- 
sociate), p.  95  sq. 

Walker,  John  (6),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mini^ 
ter,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  County,  Va.,  Feb.  28, 1797. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1814;  was 
converted  soon  after;  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
1821 ;  and  served  with  great  zeal  and  usefulness  on  the 
following  circuits:  Knox  and  Huron  in  1822,  West 
Wheeling  in  1828,  Buriington  in  1824,  and  in  1825 
Salt  Creek  Circuit,  where  he  died  of  puln>onacy  con- 
sumption. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cotferences,\^i 
p.  540. 

^T^alker,  John  (7),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.  He  was  con- 
verted at  Mount  Holly  i\\  his  nineteenth  year,  received 
on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1802,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  lYenton  Circuit,  and  subsequently  to 
the  following  places:  Flanders,  Salem,  Chester,  Bristol, 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Smyraa,  Dauphin,  Gknicester, 
Burlington,  New  Mills,  Freehold,  Baigaintown,  Csid- 
den,  and  Swedesborough.  In  1835  he  took  a  super- 
numerary relation,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  Clarksborough,  where  he  died  April  6,  1849,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  most  successful 
preacher  in  winning  souls.  As  a  man,  he  was  univer- 
sally bek>ved ;  as  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  deep  and 
genuine.     See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  iv,  820. 

Walker,  Joseph  (l),  an  English  CongregatioDs] 
minister,  wss  bom  in  1802.  Mr.  Walker  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  ibe  public  scbooto.    He  graduated 
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with  high  honors  at  Airedale  College,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  Nurtballertun  Independent  Church.  After  years 
of  patient  labor,  he  removed  to  Hexbani,  and  in  1855 
settled  at  Derby.  Mr.  Walker  was  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  possessed  special 
faculties  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  He 
died  Dec.  2, 1867.  See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-bookj  1869, 
p.2d3. 

"Walker,  JToseph  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
iater^was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  under  the 
ministrr  of  John  Crosby.  In  1811  he  was  accepted  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Owing  to  an  affection  of 
the  brain,  he  was  temporarily  laid  aside  at  Dover  from 
1834  to  1836.  He  became  a  supernumerary  at  Luton, 
Bedfordshire,  in  1845,  and  died  April  14,  1857,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  entire  course  was  one 
of  great  usefulness.     See  Wesl^an  Miautesy  1857. 

Walker,  Joseph  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Wilton,  Me.,  in  1847.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty;  began  preaching  in  1869; 
supplied  the  Lisbon  charge  in  1870;  and  in  1871  joined 
the  Maine  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Maple  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  labored  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Wilton,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  Aug.  26,  1875. 
Mr.  Walker  was  studious,  earnest,  and  very  promising. 
See  Minutes  of  A  namal  ConferenccMf  1876,  p.  87. 

"Walker,  Josiah  H.,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  London  ip  1776.  He  was  piously 
trained  and  early  united  with  the  Church.  In  1804  he 
entered  the  sacred  office,  and  for  thirty-five  years  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  unwavering  ddelity  and  2eal. 
In  1835,  hts  health  failing,  he  settled  in  Manchester. 
He  died  July  26, 1843. 

Walker,  Levi  (1),  a  prominent  layman  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  May 
22,  1777,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  male 
bom  in  that  town.  He  removed  to  Whiting.  Vt.,  with 
his  father's  family  in  1784,  and  wais  one  of  six  brothers, 
all  farmers  in  that  town,  their  farms  adjoining  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  Addison  County,  em- 
bracing about  twelve  hundred  acres  on  the  Otter  Creek. 
He  was  appointed,  under  president  Madiaon*s  adminis- 
tration, assessor  for  the  towns  of  Whiting  and  Leicester , 
and  for  several  years  was  the  first  constable  of  Whiting, 
and  for  a  time,  also,  a  selectman  of  the  town.  Like  his 
brother,  James  Otis,  he  was  proverbial  for  his  generos- 
ity and  his  public  spirit  "  If  there  was  a  house  of  wor- 
ship to  be  built,  a  minister  of  religion  to  be  obtained 
and  supported,  any  benevolent  object  to  be  aided,  or 
public  improvement  to  be  accomplished,  his  purse  and 
influence  were  generously  offered,  and  to  these  was  ow- 
ing the  success  of  many  a  benevolent  and  useful  enter- 
prise.*^ In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Whit- 
ing twenty  acres  of  land  at  Whiting  Centre,  one  acre 
to  be  used  for  a  cemetery,  and  the  yearly  income  of  ten 
acres  to  be  appropriated  to  the  snpport  of  common- 
schools,  and  the  income  of  the  remaining  nine  acres  to 
maintain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  July 
27, 1822.  Upon  his  gra%'e-stone  is  this  inscription,  ^  The 
memory  of  his  public  spirit  will  outlast  this  monument, 
which  marks  the  humble  spot  where  he  lies."  See  the 
WaUuT  MtmoriaL     (J.  Q  S.) 

Walker,  Levi  (2),  M.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  1784.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
Liverroore,  Me.  Not  far  fh>m  the  year  1804  he  became 
a  hopeful  Christian.  For  some  twelve  years  he  was  an 
earnest,  zealous  preacher  in  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion. A  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
led  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  Methodist 
brethren,  and  to  unite  with  the  Baptists.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Borden.  Having  for  a  time  preach- 
ed in  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Edgartown,  Mass., 
he  accepted  a  oalt  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Warwick  and 
Coventry  Church,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  1819, 
when  be  removed  to  Prestoo,  Conu.    Subsequently  be 


removed  to  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  preach  and  practice  his  profession  nearly  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  at  Winstead,  Conn., 
in  1871.  He  is  referred  to  as  "  a  preacher,  clear,  logical, 
and  convincing,  rising  at  times  to  points  of  highest  ex- 
cellence, both  in  matter  and  manner."  His  professional 
skill  as  a  physician  was  everywhere  recognised,  and  had 
he  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, be  would  have  acquired  distinction.  Three  of  his 
sons  entered  the  Christian  ministry:  Rev. W.  C.  Walk- 
er, for  some  time  the  Baptist  state  missionaiy  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Rev.  Levi  Walker,  Jr.,  deceased ;  and  Rev.  O. 
T.  Walker,  now  (1879)  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Street 
Church,  Boston.    See  FuUer,  Hist,  of  Warwidc,  p.  327. 

(J.  a  a) 

Walker,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Oct.  20, 1795 ; 
joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1820;  was  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders  in  1822,  and  to  elder's  in  1824;  and  died 
of  typhus  fever,  Aug.  2t6, 1825.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1826,  p.  504. 

^T^alker,  Obadiah,  a  learned  divine,  first  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Worsborough,  Y<»rkshire,  England, 
about  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Univereity  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1635;  took  holy  orders 
in  1688,  and  became  a  noted  tutor;  he  was  for  a  time 
one  of  the  preachers  before  the  court  of  Charles  I  at 
Oxford.  In  May,  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship, and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  residing  mostly  at 
Rome.  After  the  Restoration  be  was  reinstated  in  his 
fellowship,  and  made  another  visit  to  Rome  as  travel- 
ling tutor  to  some  young  gentlemen.  In  1676  he  was 
chosen  master  of  his  college,  and  was  also  assistant  to 
Abraham  Woodhead,  who  kept  a  popish  seminary.  He 
soon  began  to  give  indications  of  a  decided  leaning  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  went  to  London 
in  1685,  and  on  his  return  to  college  he  announced  hinv> 
self  a  Roman  Catholic  He  had  mass  in  his  private 
lodgings,  and  in  1687,  under  letters  patent  from  King 
James,  began  the  publication  of  books  against  the  Re- 
formeii  religion.  He  had  some  apartments  in  the  col- 
lege arranged  for  his  use  as  a  chnpel,  and  the  income 
of  a  fellowship  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest. 
For  these  acts,  which  were  violations  of  law,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  afterwards  released  in  1690. 
He  died  Jan.  21, 1699.  Among  his  published  works  are, 
a  Greek  tmd  Roman  History,  JUustraied  6y  Coins  and 
Medals  (1692)*.— ^4  Btitf  Aooouni  of  Ancient  Church 
GoremmetU  (1662):  —  An  Historical  Narration  of  the 
L\fe  and  Death  of  Christ  (1685) :— and  many  others.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  DitU,  s.  v. 

Walker,  Peter  JT.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Williamson  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  1808 ;  professed  religion  in  1841 ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1851,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference 
in  1858.  He  died  in  1860.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences  oftheM.K  Church,  South,  1860,  p.  268. 

"Walker,  Robert  (1)  (commonly  called  the  Won^ 
derful  Robert  Walker),  a  miuister  of  the  English  Church, 
was  bora  at  Seathwaite,  England,  in  1709.  By  his  own 
industry  he  qualifie<l  himself  for  holy  orders,  was  or- 
dained, and  appointed  curate  of  Seathwaite  with  a  sal- 
ary of  five  pounds  per  annum.  This,  however,  was  af- 
terwards increased,  so  that  by  rigid  economy  he  was 
able  to  maintain  his  family,  and  at  his  death  in  1802 
leave  two  thousand  pounds.  See  his  Life  by  Worda- 
worth. 

Walker,  Robert  (2),  a  talented  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  the  Canongate,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1716.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universiiy  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  in  1787.  He  was  ordained 
minister  to  Straiton  in  1788,  and  remained  there  nine 
years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  second  chai^  of 
South  Leith.  In  1754  he  was  again  removed  to  one  of 
the  collegiate  charges  of  the  High  Church,  Edinbuigh^ 
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where  he  continued  until  his  death,  April  4, 1783.  He 
published  two  vulumea  of  Sermons,  Hee  Memoir  pre- 
fixed to  bis  Sermons, 

"Walker,  Robert  (3),  an  English  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  born  in  Gateshead-on-T yne  in  1888 ;  was  con- 
verted in  his  youth  and  joined  the  New  Counection. 
His  work  as  a  local  preacher  gave  promise  of  a  life  of 
usefulness  in  the  Church,  and  he  entered  the  ministry 
in  1863.  He  travelled  in  Barnslev,  Stockton,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Alnwick ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years* 
service  his  health  failed  him,  and  ui  1874  be  became  a 
supernumerary.  Hoping  for  recovery,  he  took  a  voyage, 
but  bis  useful  life  was  cut  short ;  he  died  at  sea,  Dec.  21, 
1874.  See  Baggaly,  Digest  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nectinn, 

'Walker,  Samuel,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  Dec.  16, 1714;  entered  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1732,  and  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1786 ; 
and  in  1737  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Doddis- 
combsleigh.  In  the  following  year  he  travelled  in 
France,  and  added  music  to  bis  acquisitions;  and  in 
1839  returned  and  resumed  bis  ministry  as  curate  of  Lan- 
liver}'  in  Cornwall  Subsequently  he  removed  to  the 
curacy  uf  Truro,  where  his  spiritual  life  underwent  a 
radical  change  for  the  better.  He  died  July  19, 1761. 
Mr.  Walker  was  attractive  and  commanding  in  person, 
expressive  in  features,  frank  and  courteous  in  conver- 
sation. His  tracts  are  considered  of  great  value,  espe- 
cially The  Christian ;  a  Course  of  Practical  Semums 
(17A6),  thought  to  be  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
His  posthutnous  works  are,  Fif)y~two  Sermons  on  the 
Catechism  (i7QS) -.—Practical  Christianity :— The  Cov- 
enant of  Grace: — The  Christian  Mirror: — The  Rejinn-^ 
or  God's  Method  of  Purifying  his  People: — The  Chris- 
tian Armor:  —  Distrust  Removed,  Siee  Christian  Ob- 
server^ Feb.  1877,  p.  160 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  1838, 
p.  709;  Chttirh  of  EnffUtnd  Magazine,  i,  468;  Sidney, 
Life,  Ministry,  and  Remains  of  Samuel  Walker  (1835). 

"Walker,  Satmdeni,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
March  17,  1740,  in  Prince  William  County,  Va.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Walker.  Although  he 
had  not  the  intellectual  ability  of  this  brother,  unlike 
him  be  passed  through  life  with  no  stain  left  upon  his 
character.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  transforming  influence  of  t  he  grace  of  God.  *'  Before 
his  conversion  he  was  of  a  turbulent,  unmanageable 
temper,  and  was  much  addicted  to  tlie  vices  naturally 
attendant  on  such  a  disposition.  But  the  Divine  Sfiirit 
not  only  changed  his  heart,  but  his  nature  too ;  so  that 
he  was  ever  after  distinguished  for  the  meekness  and 
gravity  of  his  deportment.  The  meek  Saunders  Walker 
was  a  proverbial  expression  among  all  who  knew  him." 
In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  Bfi^e  he  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  continued  in  the  office  of  the  ministry 
for  thirty-eight  years.  For  some  time  he  had  charge 
of  a  Church  in  Bute  County,  N.C.  In  1782  he  removed 
to  Georgia,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  a  time  he  and  Rev.  Daniel  Marshall  were  the 
only  ordained  ministers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  political  excitement,  and  party 
spirit  ran  very  high.  Mr.  Walker  was  often  called  to 
mediate  in  cases  of  political  animosities,  and  to  reconcile 
those  who  had  become  alienated.  The  gentleness  of 
his  character,  and  his  freedom  from  the  bitterness  which 
turns  friends  into  enemies,  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  a 
peacemaker,  and  he  bad  the  blessing  which  our  Lord 
pronounces  on  those  who  are  peacemakers.  After  a  life 
of  great  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  bis  Master,  nearly 
flirty  years  of  which  were  spent  in  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry,  he  died  in  1805.  See  Benedict,  History 
of  the  Baptists,  ii,  329.     (J.  C.  S.) 

V7alker,  Simeon  R.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Epi«copal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  BfacNairy  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Jan.  3,  1834.  He  professed  religion  at  the 
nize  of  fifteen,  and  was  received  into  the  Memphis 
Conference  in  1854«     lu  1858  he  was  trausferrcd  to 


the  Wachita  Conference  and  appointed  to  the  Hamp- 
ton Circuit,  where  he  died,  June  28, 1859.  Mr.  Walker 
was  a  pious  man,  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  the  Church. 
He  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  See  Mutules  of 
Annual  Cot^erences  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1859, 
p.  182. 

"Walker,  Thomas  (l),  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  bora  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1794.  He 
did  not  enjoy  many  educational  advantages,  yet  he  wu 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good.  His  life  was  char- 
acterized by  much  simplicit}',  and  fay  a  cheerful,  humble 
wiiUngnesB  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  service  of  the 
Saviour.  He  died  at  Leeds,  June  24, 1851.  See  An- 
nual Monitor,  1852,  p.  91. 

Walker,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  received  into  the  Church  in  early  life,  into 
the  ministry  in  1824,  and  died  April  3, 1829.  He  wis 
zealous  in  his  labors.  See  Wesleyan  Minutes,  1830, 
p.  556. 

Walker,  Thomas  (3),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  converted  in  his  fifteenth  year,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1824,  retired  in  1847,  and  settled  in  York, 
where  he  died,  July  7,  1848,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  *'  His  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  uprightness,  integrity,  and  kindne»  manifested 
in  his  deportment,  made  his  labors  to  be  esteemed  in 
proportion  as  they  were  known.**  See  Wesleyan  Min- 
utes, 1848. 

Walker,  W.  Fl.  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Warren  County,  Tenn.,  June  27, 1830, 
and  received  the  best  training  in  early  life.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  joined  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Conference  in  1865 ;  and  ser^'ed  successively 
at  New  Haven,  Carmi,Grayville,  Marion,  and  MacLesns- 
borough,  where  he  died,  Jan.  12, 1878.  Mr.  W^alker  vas 
a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  faithfulness.  See  i/ai- 
utes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  136. 

"Walker.  WiUlam,  (1),  a  learacd  English  divine, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1623.  Among  other  workA 
he  publinhed  a  Treatise  on  English  Particles,  and  JtH- 
omatulogia  Anglo-L<Uina,     He  died  in  1684. 

Walker,  "WilUam  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  in  Dighton,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1817.  When  a  young 
man  he  resided  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright.  While  thus  engaged,  he  became 
a  hopeful  Christian,  and  his  attention  was  soon  turned 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Academy  in  Middleborough,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1843.  He  pursued 
theological  studies  at  the  Newton  Institution  for  six 
months,  and  then  went  to  the  West,  where  he  found 
ever}'where  an  open  field  for  ministerial  labor.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  he  preached  at  Dixon,  IlL  While  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  a  Baptist  association  at  Peoria, 
111.,  he  was  attaciced  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  lived  only 
nine  davs,  dying  Oct.  26, 1846.  See  the  Weaker  Menuh 
rial,ii/9\,     (J.C.  S.) 

Walker,  William  H .  a  preacher  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  May  21, 
1810.  His  pious  paren ts  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 
as  a  boy  he  joined  a  Methodist  class  meeting.  In  1885 
he  separated  from  the  Wesleyans  and  joine<t  the  Asso- 
ciation. After  careful  preparation,  he  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1840,  and  began  a  mission  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  labored  for  seven  years,  both  English  and  Antericans 
joining  his  Church.  He  returaed  to  England  in  1847. 
In  1856  his  health  gave  way,  and  for  twenty-one  yean* 
he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Salford  Cemetery.  He 
served  his  generation  faithfully,  and  died  of  ap(»plexy, 
Aug.  25,  1878.  See  Minutes  'of  ths  22d  Annual  As- 
sembly, 

Walkinshaw,  Hugh,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbvterian  Church,  was  bora  in  the  Countv  of  An- 
trim,  Ireland.  June  15, 1803.  He  removed  with  br*  fa- 
ther's family,  in  1819,  to  Belmont  Couut^t  O^  tti<l  was 


WALKYRIES 

sfUrwiTds  educated  in  Fnnklin  Coll^,Thn 
uated  in  18^7.  He  studied  th«il(>try  undpr 
of  I'ilMburgh,  ind  Dr.  Wylie,  of  I'hiladelpbli. 
liceiued  lu  preach  in  1(^2,  and  iu  ilie  sprin 
wu  KtLlFd  M  putar  of  the  congregationa  ut  1 
Nactb  Wuhingloii,  Union,  Pine  Creek,  etc. 
imi  Ihe  charge  WM  divided,  and  he  remiiiiet 
u  Brookland  and  Nnrth  Wuhington,  where 
ueil  tu  labor  until  bin  death,  which  occurred 
IH-IS.      See  Sprague,  AjmuU  of  lAe  Amer. . 


iliful  young  maiileiu  in  the  service  of 
Uiiin.ai  hi«  cup-bearers,  called  Uriit  and  Mill — the  fur- 
mer  name  HgiiiryinK  a  black  clnud,  the  latter  a  watery, 
tliiatiiig  vapor.  In  general,  they  are  imagined  as  hover- 
ing over  baltlea,  or  even  participating  in  the  condicf, 
nurking  with  the  point  or  the  lance  the  heroea  who 
al)aU  fall,  and  whom  ihcy  shall  conduct  to  Walhalla- 
They  aomewhat  resemble  the  Huura  or  Ueatinien,  hut 
never  attain  that  luiiy  anil  unappmachabk  dignity 
which  characterizes  those  deities.  The  Walkyrieii, 
though  superhuman,  are  not  goddesses-  They  liiU  in 
kive  with  men.  and  then  conrcr  their  favors  in  battle  as 
they  are  prompted  by  their  own  passions.  For  this 
Odin  expels  them  fn.m  Walhalla,  dooms  them  to  mar- 
riage, or  drives  them  into  a  trance,  where  they  lie  sleep- 
break  the  spelL— Vollmer,  Wdilei-b.  d.  Mylhd.  t.  v. 
'Wall  (prop,  Tip,  aa  a  drfnKt,  oi  n^in,  as  i 

alao  various  forms  from  the  root  fyi,  lo  aidoit ; 
sionally  S^n,  fmrn  its  JlfwyA ,-  y^n,  from  its  n 
pDMtinu;  ('^iri, from  hangdvti.ae.;  Gr.rcrj^oc).  The 
walls  uf  ancient  cities  and  uf  houses  were  generally 
built  of  earth,  or  nf  bricks  of  day  mixed  with  reeds  or 
straw  and  hanlenvil  in  the  sun.  When  any  breach 
took  place  in  such  a  mass  of  earth,  either  by  heavy 
rains  ur  by  some  defect  in  the  foanilatinn,  the  cons»- 
quencea  were  serious  (Uen.  xlix.  6;  Psa.  Ixii,  8;  Iu. 
xxs,  \S\  It  is  not  surprising  that  walla  which  were 
udeo  made  in  such  a  rude  and  perishable  manner  could 
be  easily  destroyed  by  fire  (Amos  i,  7, 10, 11).  The  ex- 
Irnsive  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
syria, marking  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  nhow  that  the 
walla  were  prindpally  constructed  of  earth  or 


WALL 

of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  present  day  with 

'  itended  to  be  permanent  (Jowphu\  Xn/.  xv, 

.3;  Kobinson,  ii.  SilH;  Cot.  Ch. Ckroa.\\^T\,  ^  V/i\ 

The  pains  taken  by  the  ancient  builders  to  make  good 

the  fuundalioiu  of  their  work  may  still  be  seen,  both  in 

9  used  in  more  mvdeni  onnstrucliona.     Some  uf 


30  feet  to  30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  T  feet  6  inehea  deep  (Kobinson,  i, 
238,  382,  386;  iii.  228).  As  is  the  case  in  numberleae 
instances  of  Syrian  buildings,  either  old  or  built  of  old 
materials,  the  eilges  and  snraetimes  Ihe  faces  of  ihcse 
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18  Feet  8  in 


The  wall  of  Uahylou  was  87  feet  broad,  and  six  chariots 
enuld  be  driven  together  upon  it.  Not  unfrequenllv 
stone  walls,  with  towen  and  a  fosse,  surniuniled  forli- 
fiedcities<Isa.ii,15;iK,IO,  xnvi,  I;  Neh.iv,B;  Zeph. 
1, 16).    See  FoKTiFic.tTioN. 

Houses  abutting  on  the  city  wall  frequently  had 
windows  which  communicated  with  the  exterior  (Josh, 
ii,  15;  1  Sam.  xix,  12;  Acts  ix,  24,  26;  2  CoT.xi,S3: 
see  Hackelt,/ZfaK.'>/^crt>f.p.67Bq.).     See  Window. 

In  Scripture  language  a  wall  is  the  symbol  of  resist- 
ance or  separation.  See  Fence.  The  Lord  lells  the 
prophet  JerMuiah  (1,  18;  xv,  20)  that  he  will  make 
him  as  >  wall  of  bTMs.  to  withstand  the  house  of  Israel. 
Paul  says  (Epb.  ii,  U)  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  broke 
down  the  partition-wall  that  separated  us  from  Uod,  or 
rather  the  wall  that  separiied  Jew  and  (ientile;  so  that 
these  two  people,  when  conrertetl,  may  make  but  one. 
See  Partitiox. 

Only  a  few  other  pninta  need  here  be  noticed  (from 
Smilh'a  Did.  of  the  RibU)  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  elsewhere  on  wall  conelructimi,  whether  in  brick. 
stone,  or  wood.     See  Bhick;  Haihiiciiaft;  Hortah. 

1.  The  practice  was  common,  in  I^desline,  of  rarryiiis 

fonDOuiona  duwu  Co  the  snlid  rock  (Luke  vi,  18),  as  in 

X.-1 1 1 
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Iv  supposed  to  indicate  work  at  least  as  old  as  the  Ro- 
man period  (ibid,  i,  261,  286 ;  ii,  75, 76, 278, 853 ;  iii,  52, 
58, 84, 229, 461, 498, 511 ;  Fergusson,  fJandb.  of  A  rchasoL 
p.  288).  On  the  contrary  side,  see  CoL  C%  Chron.  (1858), 
p.  350. 

But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded  by 
some  of  thotte  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are  each  about 
68  feet  long ;  and  one,  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  meas- 
ures 68  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17  feet  2  inches  broad, 
and  14  feet  7  inches  thick.  Its  weight  can  8can:ely  be 
less  than  600  tons  (Robinson,  iii,  505, 512 ;  Yolney,  Trav. 
ii,  241).     See  Stonb. 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  buildings,  as 
described  by  Joseph  us,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the 
method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting  or  veneering 
a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a  more  costly  ma- 
terial, as  marble  or  ababaster  (Joeephus,  Ant.  viii,  5,  2; 
Fergusson,  Handb,  of  A  rcheeoL  p.  202, 208). 

3.  Another  use  of  the  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  support 
mountain  roads,  or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of  bills 
ft>r  purposes  of  cultivatiun  (Robinson,  ii,  498 ;  iii,  14, 45). 
Hence  the  "  path  of  the  vineyards'*  (Numb,  xxii,  24)  is 
illustrated  by  Robinson  as  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side  (BibL  Ret,  ii,  80 ;  Sunley, 
JSin.  and  Pal,  p.  102, 420 ;  Lindsay,  Trav.  p.  239 ;  Mauii- 
drell,  EaiH^f  Trav.  p.  437).     See  Vine. 

Wall  Arcading,  a  series  of  niches  added  as  an 
ornament  in  the  interior  walls  of  aisles.  At  Leuchars, 
Scotland,  and  at  All-Saints',  Stamford,  it  adorns  the  ex- 
terior of  the  church.  At  Battle,  Merton,  Rochester,  and 
Brecon  there  is  a  very  lofty  series  of  arcadiug. — Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Wall,  Andre'W  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Indiana ;  joined  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  1850,  and  served  on  the  Unionville,  Lancaster, 
and  Ashley  circuits.  After  being  located  for  some  time, 
he  was  again  admitted  in  1859,  and  appointe<l  to  Lin- 
neus  Circuit.  In  1860  he  was  superannuated;  after 
which  he  resided  in  Laporte,  Mo.,  and  finally  settled 
near  Fairfield,  la.,  where  he  died  in  1865.  Mr.  Wall 
was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  average  ability,  and  pos- 
sessed an  exemplary  spirit  of  humility.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  7. 

Wall,  George,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  New  Onnec- 
tion,  was  bom  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  in  1774,  and 
was  converted  among  the  Methodists  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Removing  to  the  village  of  Arnold,  Notting- 
ham, he  joined  the  New  Connection,  and  was  accepted 
in  this  ministry  in  1799,  and  his  seventeen  appoint- 
ments embraced  the  leading  circuits  in  the  Connection, 
in  which  his  integrity,  piety,  and  devotion  secured  for 
him  acceptance  and  great  usefulness.  He  was  three 
times  president  of  conference — in  1809,  1815,  and  1832. 
In  1838  declining  health  obliged  him  to  become  a  super- 
numerary, but  bis  forty  years'  labors  comforted  him  in 
his  retirement.  He  enjoyed  unclouded  peace  in  his  last 
hours,  and  died  at  Lightcliffe,  near  Halifax,  March  4, 
1852.     See  Minutes  of  the  New  Connection  Cot^erence. 

Wall,  John,  t>.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1588;  became  prebendary  of  Oxfonl  in  1682;  and  died 
1666.  He  published  a  number  of  Sermons  and  other 
productions. 

Wall,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  out  to  St.  Mary's,  Western  Africa,  in  1837,  ar- 
riving there  Nov.  26.  He  was  studious,  diligent,  affec- 
tionate, and  faithful  to  all  his  duties.  His  promising 
life  was  cut  short  by  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  he  died 
Aug.  24, 1838,  exactly  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  la- 
mented yoimg  Henry  Wilkinson,  who  preceded  him 
on  the  station.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference^ 
1839. 

Wall,  'William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  1646.  He  was  for  fifty-two  years  (1676-1728)  vicar 
of  Shoreham,  Kent,  where  be  died  in  1728.     He  pub- 


lished namerons  works,  among  which  are,  Infemt  Bafh- 
titm  A  sserted  and  Vindicated  ( 1674) : — History  of  Infant 
Baptism,  in  Ttoo  Parts  (1705) :— and  Critical  Notes  on 
the  Old  Testament  (1734). 

Wallace,  Benjamin  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  born  at  Erie,  Pa.,  June  10, 
1810.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  when  in  his 
twelfth  year;  received  an  appointment  of  a  cadetship 
to  the  West  Point  Militar}'  Academy,  N.T.,  in  1827; 
graduated  at  the  Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1832 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery 
the  same  year;  ordained  by  the  Muhlenbtirg  Presbytery 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  in  1834;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1837;  was 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Newark  CoU^e,  Del., 
in  1846,  where  he  was  faithful  m  an  instructor;  chosen 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  in  1852, 
and  for  ten  years  he  sustained  it  with  great  ability. 
This  was  the  most  important  labor  of  his  life.  Much 
of  the  interest  of  the  Review  was  created  by  his  own  ar- 
ticles. In  all  his  reviews  of  books  and  editorials  there 
were  an  earnestness,  a  vivacity,  and  a  freshness  that  made 
them  readable,  and  some  were  marked  by  great  elo- 
quence and  power.  He  wrote  all  the  book-notices  dur- 
ing the  ton  years  of  his  editorial  charge,  and  forty-one 
articles  on  various  subjects.  He  published  two  single 
Sermons,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Bibliotkeca  Siura, 
etc.  He  died  July  25,  1862.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  81 1 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  8.  v.;  Presb.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  p.  284-305. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

"Wallaoe,  Cranmore,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ackworth,  N.  H., 
Feb.  27,  1802.  Mr.  W.  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
CoUege,  graduating  in  1824,  and  engaged  for  a  short 
time  in  teaching  at  Boston  and  other  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  early  as  1830  he  removed  to  South  Caro- 
lina, where  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  he 
was  the  principal  of  the  Cheraw  Academy.  Here  be 
began  the  study  of  theology ;  became  principal  of  the 
South  Carolina  Male  School, Charleston;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1836,  and  priest  a  year  thereafter.  His  early 
clerical  labors  were  spent  as  a  missionary  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stato,  after  which  be  became  rector  of  St. 
David's  Church,  Cheraw.  Subsequently  he  was  in 
chaise  of  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Jameses  Island; 
St.  John's,  Berkeley;  and  in  1848  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  in  Charleston.  He  was 
also  rector  of  the  Church  Home,  and  was  fur  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese.  He  died  in 
Charieston,  Feb.  3, 1860.  See  A  mer,  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
1860,  p.  181. 

Wallace,  G«orge  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Baptiit 
denominatioh,  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 
1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  professed  his  faith  in 
Christ,  and  united  with  the  Free  Baptist  Church  in 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  In  1836  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting.  For  several  yean, 
such  was  the  state  of  his  health  that  he  was  able  to 
preach  only  occasionally.  During  this  time  he  im- 
proved his  mind  by  study,  and  thus  prepared  himself 
for  more  extensive  usefulness.  He  was  ordained  at 
Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 1 848.  The  churches  of  which 
he  was  pastor  were  at  HebronviUe,  Rehoboth,  and  Far- 
numville,  Mass. ;  Georgiaville  and  Apponaug,  R.  I. ;  East 
Killingly,  Conn. ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  places.  His 
ministry  in  Apponaug,  fmm  1870  to  1877,  was  one  of 
marked  success.  When  his  age  and  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  his  pastoral  work,  he  returned 
to  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  months  He 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  11, 1880.  See  obituary 
notice  in  the  Providence  JoumnL     (J.  C.  S.) 

Wallace,  Henry  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Winchester,  IlL,  Nov.  6,  1832.    lie 
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vas  conyeited  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  in  1858  jotn- 
C(i  the  Illinois  Conference  and  was  appointed  to  Butler- 
ville.  The  next  year  he  was  discontinued.  In  1868 
lie  was  again  received  and  filled  the  following  charges: 
I'etersburgh  and  Athens,  Sangamon,  Springfield  Cir- 
cuit, Petersbuigh,  Pawnee,  Girard,  Whitehall,  White- 
hall Circuit,  Topeka,  and  Sangamon  Circuit,  where  he 
liied,  Sept.  29, 1876.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  man  of  great 
faith,  earnest  consecration,  and  exemplary  life.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1876,  p.  144. 

"Wall^e,  James,  embarked  in  November,  1845, 
as  8  Wesieyan  missionary  for  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  In  June,  1846,  he  was 
driven  out  to  sea  while  on  his  way  from  Jaffna  to  fiat- 
ticaloa,  and  for  six  days  suffered  great  privations  and 
dangers  in  a  small  craft  in  the  Bay  of  BengaL  From 
the  effects  of  this  exposure  he  never  appears  to  have 
recovered.  He  died  at  Colombo,  April  21, 1847,  deeply 
regretted  by  those  who  had  witnessed  hia  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  India.  See  Mmules  of  Wesl^an  Confer- 
ences,  1847. 

'Wallace,  John  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1766.  He  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  ignorance  and  wickedness;  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-six;  received  license 
as  a  local  preacher  two  years  later;  labored  with  ac- 
ceptance in  that  capacity  about  twenty-foar  yean; 
and  in  1818  joined  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  work- 
ed with  success  Vinceunes  and  Patoka  circuits.  In 
1821  he  united  with  the  Ohio  Cc»nference  and  served 
on  Blue  River  Circuit  until  hut  death,  Aug.  27,  1822. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  not  a  brilliant  speaker,  yet  substan- 
tial and  powerfuL  The  law  and  the  promises  were 
his  great  themes.  See  Mmutei  ofAmuuU  Co^ferenoeSf 
1824,  p.  424. 

"Wallaoe,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
Jmm  near  (vap,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1791.  He 
was  self-educated,  but  out  of  regard  to  his  classical  and 
theological  attainments  was  licensed  by  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1832  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Pequa  Church  in  Lancaster  County,  which 
was  his  only  charge.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  Oct.  29, 
1866.  He  was  an  eminently  good  and  faithful  man. 
See  Wilson,  Pref6.  Hist,  Almamic,  1867,  p.  214. 

Wallace,  Jonathan,  M.D..  a  Universalist  minis- 
ter, was  of  Scotch  descent,  bom  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
March  20, 1784.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Berlin, 
Yt.,  in  1795,  where  be  received  a  good  common-school 
education,  and  taught  school  for  several  years ;  studied 
medicine  in  his  young  manhood,  and  fur  some  time  fol- 
lowed the  medical  profession;  and  finally  embraced 
Universalism,  and  in  1815  began  preaching.  His  first 
fields  of  labor  were  Richmond,  Willistnn,  and  Jericho, 
Vu  He  was  married  in  1820.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23 
he  moved  to  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  where  for  several  years 
he  stood  almost  alone  as  a  preacher  of  Universal- 
ism,  his  circuit  embracing  Canton,  Madrid,  Pierre- 
pont,  Hopkinton,  Malone,  Bangor,  and  Potsdam,  in 
which  latter  place  he  was  pastor  over  twenty  years. 
In  1837  he  began  in  Potsdam  the  publication  of  a  semi- 
monthly Universalist  paper,  which,  not  paying  ex- 
penses, was  soon  droppe<l.  He  was  afterwards  associ- 
ate editor  of  T^e  Evangelical  Magazine  and  Gospel  A  d- 
vacate  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1828  to 
be  treated  for  epilepsy;  preached  there  about  a  year; 
spent  his  hitter  years  in  Putsdam,  and  died  April  6, 
1873.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  close,  original  thinker,  and 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinions.  He  left  many  manu- 
scripts, including  a  volume  of  original  hymns  for  public 
wonhip.  He  devoted  much  of  hid  time  preparing 
voung  men  for  the  ministry.  See  Utdcerstdist  Reyis- 
ier,  1874,p.  125. 

Wallace,  Marcus  Jediah,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  June  19,  1819,  in  Cabarrus  0)unty, 
N.  C*    He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Mount 


Carmel  Academy,  Tipton  County,  Tenn.,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  the  Rev.  James  Holmes,  D.D.,  and  graduafe<l 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1849.  He  made  a 
profession  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  united  with  the  Church  of  his  parents,  the  Poplar 
Tent  Church.  Immediately  after  his  college  gradua- 
tion, he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  spent  three  yean,  regularly  graduating  in  1852.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Bmnswick  Presbytery  April 
28,  1852.  He  began  his  ministry  in  Texas,  where  he 
preached  two  years — 1853  and  1854 — as  supply  to  the 
churches  of  Jefferson  and  Hickory  Hill,  having  been 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  East- 
em  Texas  April  4,  1853,  at  Church  Hill,  Rusk  Co., 
Texas.  Next  he  supplied  Hickory  Hill  and  Smyma 
churches  from  1855  to  1860,  when  he  moved  to  his 
last  and  longest  field  of  labor,  and  became  supply  of 
Marlbrook  and  Greenwood  (now  Hope)  cbnrches,  in 
OuachitA  Presbytery,  Ark.  Here  he  labored  assidu- 
ously and  faithfully  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
until  his  death,  June  21,  1878.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  but  during  his  sickness  often  expressed  a  wish 
to  live  longer  so  thalT  he  might  do  something  more 
for  the  Master.  But  his  work  was  done,  and  well 
done.  He  was  an  honest,  earnest,  and  faithful  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  a  firm  and  devoted  friend,  true  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.     (W.  P.  a) 

"Wallace,  Robert  (1),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  in  Perthshire  in  1697 ;  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ;  became  minister  of  Moffat  in 
1723;  also  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1788; 
and  died  in  1771.  He  published,  A  Dissertation  on  the 
NunAers  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times 
(1753) :— Characteristics  of  the  Present  Political  State, 
of  Greed  Britain  (1758) : — and  Various  Prospects  of 
Mankind^  Nature,  and  Providence  (1761). 

Wallace,  Robert  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Loughgilly,  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  December, 
1772.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1810.  The  next  spring  he 
removed  to  America  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  four  children.  He  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
Wylie,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  in  1814.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  from 
two  societies,  one  in  Kentucky  and  the  other  near  Chil- 
licothe,  O.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pas- 
torate. He  continued  in  this  relation  until  1820,  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  in  Kentucky  and  retained  the 
one  near  Chillicothc.  He  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing several  societies  within  convenient  distance  of 
his  home.  In  1822  he  received  a  call  from  the  three 
societies  which  he  had  established  at  Salt  Creek.  Here 
he  continued  to  labor  as  pastor  of  these  societies  and  as 
missionary  to  the  adjoining  neighborhoods  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July  19,  1849.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix^p.  66  sq. 

Wallace,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  March  17, 1787.  He  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  studied  theology  pri- 
vately ;  was  licensed  by  Steubenville  Presbytery  in  1821, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  domestic 
missionary,  going  through  the  new  settlements  of  East- 
ern Ohio,  and  gathering  up  and  forming  nuclei  from 
which  have  arisen  some  prominent  congregations.  In 
1822  he  became  pastor  of  the  two  newly  organized  con- 
gregations of  Nottingham  and  Freeport,  O.,  in  which 
relation  he  continued  for  eighteen  years.  He  died  Dec. 
18, 1841.  Mr.  Wallace  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  anient  piety  and  practical  worth.  He  was  faithful 
and  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  plain  and  instractive  as 
a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pres,  Hist,  A  ImanaCy  1867,  p. 
214. 

'Wallacbian  Version.    See  RoumanIak  Ver- 

8IOX. 

"Wallauer,  George,  a  German  Reformed  mini»- 
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tcr,  arrived  in  America,  from  Europe,  in  the  winter  of 
1771.  He  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Baltimore 
from  1772  until  near  May,  1776,  when  it  is  said  that  he 
left  Baltimore.  Some  one  has  related  that  during  the 
American  Revolution  he  left  his  congregation  and  join- 
ed the  British  army.  See  Hartuiugh,  Faihen  of  the 
CrrtfK  Rff,  Church,  i'i,  899. 

Wallbrldge,  £i>wim  Angrl.,  an  English  Congre> 
gational  missionary,  was  born  April  10,  181S,  and  died 
April  27,  1876.  Mr.  VVallbridge  was  for  a  time  con- 
nected with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Trew,  engaged  in  school 
work  at  Jamaica.  In  1841  he  was  invited  by  the  Lon- 
don Missionarv  Societv  to  commence  their  mission  sta- 
tion  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  and  here  he  labored 
without  interruption  till  1874.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  mission  work,  and  was  wonderfully  blessed 
in  heralding  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  See  (Loud.)  Cong, 
Year-book,  1877,  p.  420. 

Waller,  Alvin  F.,  a  Methodist  itinerant  minister 
and  early  missionary'  to  Oregon,  was  bom  at  Abingdon, 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  May  8,  1808.*  He  was  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  his  mother  dying  when  he  was 
but  five  months  old.  Keceiving  early  religious  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  he  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1829,  from  which  time  to  the  end  of  his  busy  life 
he  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  18B2  he  was  employed 
as  junior  preacher  on  the  Lewiston  Circuit,  Genesee 
Conference.  In  1833  be  was  married  to  Miss  Elephe 
White,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Lyma  Seminary 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Luckey,  where  by  dil- 
igent application  and  steady  piety  he  made  more  perma- 
nent the  faith  which  governed  his  life.  He  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1833,  re- 
maining until  1839,  when  he  joined  the  Oregon  Mis- 
sion, under  the  superin tendency  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee.  Af- 
ter a  tedious  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  he  reached 
Oregon  with  his  family  in  1840,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
day's  relaxation,  worked  for  his  Master  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Salem,  Oregon,  Dec.  26, 
1872.  Mr.  Waller  helped  to  found  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute, from  which  has  grown  the  Willamette  University. 
To  his  efforts  above  all  others  the  latter  institution 
owes  its  existence.  He  was  also  the  principal  agent 
in  establishing  the  Pacific  Chiistian  A  dvocate.  In  fact, 
he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  all  the  best  interests 
of  Oregon.  At  his  death  fiags  were  placed  at  half-mast 
over  the  state  buildings,  and  the  whole  commonwealth 
was  shrouded  in  mourning.  See  Minutes  of  A  mmal 
Conferences^  1873,  p.  132 ;  Simpson,  Cydop.  of  Method- 
ittn,  s.  v. 

Waller,  Bdmtind,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Va.,  Jan.  1,  1775.  His  father 
and  uncle  were  Baptist  ministers,  and  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  for  the  truth  during  the  times  of  persecution 
in  Virginia.  His  hopeful  conversion  occurre<l  when  he 
was  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  delayed  making 
a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  until  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  uniting,  in  1798,  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bryan's  Sution,  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.  In  1802  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  May  11,  1805. 
Following  the  practice  of  Baptist  ministers  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  countr}'  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  the  pas- 
toral care  of  two  or  three  churches  at  the  same  time. 
He  preached  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  for  two 
churches — oneat  Mount  Pleasant,andtheot  her  at  Glenn's 
Creek — dividing  his  time  between  them.  His  ministry 
was  a  successful  one.  He  is  believed  to  have  baptixod  fif- 
teen hundred  persons,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  connected 
themselves  with  churches  under  his  |)astoral  care.  He 
died  in  1843.    See  Baptist  Memorial,  ii,  267.    (J.  C.  S.) 

^T^aller,  John  Lightfoot,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  23, 1809. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  yet  he  studied  pri- 
vately so  diligently  as  to  qualify  himself  for  teaching 


school  for  several  years,  until,  in  1835,  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Baptist  Banner ,  a  small  semi-monthly 
sheet  published  at  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  in  which  occupa- 
tion he  continued  to  be  engaged  with  great  success  un- 
til 1841.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  and,  after  relinquishing  his  editorial  position, 
became  general  agent  of  the  General  AsaocUtion  of 
Kentucky  Baptists,  preaching  in  the  meantime  when- 
ever he  found  an  opportunity,  sometimes  as  often  as  six 
times  a  week.  In  1843  he  succeeded  his  father,  Rev. 
Edmund  Waller,  as  pastor  of  Glenn's  Creek  Cliureh.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  calle<l 
**  to  readopt,  amend,  or  abolish  the  Constitution  of  the 
State."  In  1850  he  resumed  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Banner  and  Pioneer  (now  styled  the  Western  Re- 
corder), and  in  April,  1852,  the  Bible  Revision  Associa- 
tion having  been  organized  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he  wax 
elected  president  of  the  association,  and  held  that  office 
until  his  death.  He  died  Oct,  10, 1854.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpily  vi,  837. 

^T^aller,  Ralph,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  1811,  and  was  converted  in  his  3'outh  in 
the  Methodist  Society.  During  the  division  of  1835 
he  joined  the  New  Connection,  while  at  New  BliilD, 
near  Stockport,  and  in  1836  entered  their  ministry. 
During  twelve  years  he  travelled  in  nine  circuits  with 
marked  success.  In  1844  he  obtained  entire  sanctifica- 
tion  by  faith,  and  his  ministry  was  ever  after  more 
earnest.  His  voice  failed  him  in  1846,  and  he  became 
a  supernumerary'  at  Sheffield,  where  he  died  in  triumph, 
Nov.  17, 1848,     See  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 

"Wallet,  a  bag  for  carrying  the  neoeasarxes  for  a 
journey,  which  anciently  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  Christian  pilgrim.     See  Scrip. 

Wallin,  BeDJamin,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1711.  He  received  a  i^ood  edu- 
cation; and  although  it  was  the  earnest  wiith  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry',  he  felt  so  dis- 
trustful of  his  qualifications  for  the  work  that,  for  a  long 
time,  he  resisted  their  importunities.  ^When  I  con- 
sider," said  he,  "  the  design  of  such  a  care  to  be  em- 
ployed more  or  less  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  ver}- 
thought  strikes  me  with  terror.  It  is  a  work  of  an 
awful  nature."  His  scruples  were,  however,  in  time 
overcome,  and  he  consented  to  be  set  apart  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  was  ordained  as  the  successor 
of  his  father,  Rev.  Edward  Wnllin,  as  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  Maze  Pond,  London.  This  position  be 
filled  for  more  than  forty  years,  his  death  occurring  in 
February,  1782.  Mr.  Wallin  was  the  author  of  the 
hymn, "  Hail,  mighty  Jesus,  how  divine  is  thy  victori- 
ous sword !"  See  Belcher,  Historical  Sketches  ofUmnw, 
p.  252.     (J.C.  S.) 

Wallin,  Job  an  Olo^  a  Swedish  theologian,  was 
bom  Oct.  15,  1779,  at  Stora  Tuna,  in  Dalecariia.  He 
studied  at  Upsala,  and  on  first  coming  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  1805,  as  a  poet,  he  received  the  great  prize  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  which  was  also  awarded  to  him  in 
the  following  years  by  the  same  academy,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  in  1809.  He  now  betook  himself 
to  spiritual  poetry,  and  became  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  Sweden.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Solna,  ami  in 
1812  was  called  to  Stockholm,  and  advanced,  in  1816, 
as  pastor  primarius,  thus  becoming  entitled  to  a  seat 
and  vote  in  the  national  diet.  In  1837  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  died  June  30, 1839.  He  pub- 
lished sermons  under  the  title  Religions-Tal  vwd  atsbil- 
lia  TillJaUen  (Stockholm,  1827-31,  8  vols.):— /Vwftt- 
ningar  (2d  ed,  1842,  3  voUt.;  most  of  hb  aermons  are 
translated  into  German).  His  poetry  he  published  un- 
der the  title  Witterhefs  -  at-beten  (1848,2  vol0L>  The 
Swedish  hymn-book,  which  he  completed  in  1819,  is 
mostly  his'  work.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1412; 
Theoiog,  Unirersal-T^exik^n,  s,  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuck  dcT 
fheolog.  Lit,  ii,  167, 825.     (B.  P.) 
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^7alUa,  OAorga,  «d  Engliab  Con^regaiinn*]  min- 
bur,  was  bom  at  Anduvcr.  in  Mij,  1816,  and  died  .S«pL 
5,  1874.  He  wai  clucatnl  at  Lhe  UniTenily  of  E<Uii- 
liurgh,  and  preached  auccoieively  at  LevtonMune,  B»m- 
bury,HunRerfurd,SiunelHiuH,  and  Bradford.  Ur.Wal- 
lii  waB  enduwed  with  talenU  of  do  ordinary  chancier, 
which  he  cultivated  dlligcotly,  and  became  a  (;reit 
Ikiwer  for  good  lo  the  Church.  See  (Loud.)  Cuii?.  I'uir- 
buot,  \87b.  p.  Z7± 

VPallls.  Hn^  ■  Congregational  miniater,  wu  a 
giaduale  of  DaniDOUIb  CuUege  in  1791.  He  waa  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  io  Baih,  Me.,  Dec.9, 1795; 
waa  diamiued  July  16,  1800;  and  died  In  IS48.  See 
liprague,  Amali  n/ihn  Amir.  Pulpil,  ii,379. 

^T^allia.  John  (1),  D.D.,  F.E{.S.,  in  eminent  Engliih 
divine  and  mathematician,  wai  bom  at  Aahfurd,  Kent, 
Nov.  28, 1616,  and  was  edocited  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  about 


loona  were  largely  reprenented  among  the  early  Dutch 
•eillera  in  North  America,  particularly  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

WaU-palutlng.   Thelargenpaceawhicharesonje- 

sighily,  were  originally  covend  with  color,  either  in  the 
■hape  or  flora]  or  geuiueirical  patlema,  or  of  Hgurea  or 
emblemi.  Tbe  painted  glaaa  when  treated  in  cnnjuuc- 
lion  with  the  wall,  ai  may  be  >een  at  St.Chapelle,  baa 
a  beautiful  effect.     The  banda  of  color  w; 


le  >il1,  i> 


band  carried  round  the  archei,  ai 
taking  the  place  of  a  diip^toiie  and  Hiring.  There  are 
freih  eximplea  diacovered  every  day,  but  they  are  ael- 
ilniD  in  auch  a  Mai«  aa  lo  admit  ufpteservaciuD. — I'ackCT, 
Gloa.  of  A  rckilrrt,  a.  *. 


Lorden 


le  Church  of 


Kn^Iand  in  1640,  and  waa  cl 
•ir  Kichard  Darley  and  to  lady  Vere. 
lleiiigan  expert  in  diacovering  the  keya 
lu  U.SS.  writieii  In  cipher,  be  waa  em- 
ployed ill  thia  capacity  by  the  Long 
I'arliameni,  He  afterwards  obtained 
the  living  of  St.  (labriel,  London,  but 
exchanged  ilfiTSLManin'a  in  1G4B; 
became  Saviliaii  professor  uf  geometry 
at  Uxfutd  in  lUWi  keeper  of  the  ar- 

lirmed  in  theae  offices  ai  the  Restura- 
ik>ntnlS60.  He  was  anwrnberoflhe 
KnyalSodeCyinllifiV.  llehadacon- 
Iniveny  with  Hohbe8,who  preiendeil 
to  btr«  diacnrered  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle, which  lasted  from  1656  till 
1663,  HediedWOxrura,Oct.!8,l70S. 
liesidea  publishing  numerous  acieutiflc 
and  malhemaiical  works,  he  was  one 
i>f  the  revisers  of  ibe  Boai  o/Vommm 


Wall'pnlDliug,  Rliigslead,  North  nmptnu 


(1661); 

(1673); 

maintained  theological  cnntruverne*  with  the  Arians, 
Bajitivs,  and  Sabbatarians;  publiiheil  Theological  Dii- 
cotrHt  (1692)1  and  lelt  Ibe  MSS.  of  a  number  of  ser- 
mons, which  were  pnUisheil  f.ir  the  Hnt  time  in  1791. 
See  liis  ^fr^loi^,  by  Kev.  C  E.  de  Ciellugon,  printed 

'Walllfl,  Tohn  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Ciimherland  in  1714,  He  wnxe,  /^Irrt  It)  a 
pMpil  on  Kaiti'iap  into  flolif  Ortttrt: —  UitctUany  in 
Proft  uod  Vertt  (1748):— and  Nulurtl  IliHory  md 
Atdiquitia  af  Xortlutmbtrbad  (1769).  He  died  at 
Murton  in  17il3. 

Wallls,  imillam  Jamea,  an  English  MetboiliM 
preacher,  was  bom  in  Loudon  in  1840.  His  father  was 
an  exciseman,  hit  mother  a  Quakereiw,  who  brought  him 

cnmptniniiB;  at  lirteeii  he  gave  his  heart  in  liod,  and 
ilevnied  himself  to  his  service.  At  nineteen  he  removed 
10  Bronsgrove,  and  joined  the  I'rimilive  Hethndista, 
who  wiolied  to  secure  him  for  their  ministry  i  but  his 
Xew-Connection  frienda  had  the  first  claim  on  him, 
ami  he  entered  their  ministry  in  1864,  but  aller  travel- 
ling in  Sve  circuits  his  voice  failed  him,  and  the  rupt- 
ure of  ■  blond-vessel  suddenly  cloned  his  useful  life,  at 
Stockton,  April  30, 1870.     See  MinaUt  iff  Iht  Caafit- 

^VbIIooh  Ctanroh,  a  branch  of  the  French  Re- 

rarmed  Church,  which  still  exists  iu  the  Nelherlaiids. 
It  differs  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  chiefly  in 
retaining  the  use  of  the  French  langiuge  in  divine  set- 
vice,  and  of  the  Geneva  Catechism  instead  of  the  llehlel- 


The  en 


yfew;  ai 


ough  oi 


'V^all-plate,  ■  piece  of  timber  laid  borironuUy  on 
tbe  top  of  a  wall,  on  which  joists  rest. 

Wallrotb,  Aunuar  FiUKi>nicH  Ciihibti*h,  a  Prot- 
estant thenk^n  of  (iermany,  was  bom  May  3, 1 803,  at 


He  I 


It  Kiel 


pointed  pastor  al 
court  and  garrison  preacher  in  Oldenburg,  and  member 
of  consistory;  until  in  1»49  he  waa  obliged  to  islire 
fium  the  Church  government  on  account  of  the  new 
consiitulion  of  the  Chuicb.  In  18&3  he  waa  again  ap- 
ptnnied  for  Euiin  a*  superintendent  and  cnnrt  preacher, 
wiih  the  title  of  superior  counsellor  of  the  Church. 
Here  he  died,  April  4, 1876.  He  published  a  number 
of  sermons,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zuchohl,  BiitiolJi. 

rAwt^.  ii,  ma.  (B.r.) 

Walla.  F.  H„  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minUler,  who 
served  the  Church  many  I'ears  as  class-leader,  steward, 
exhorler,  and  local  preacher;  juined  the  Southern  lUi- 
uoia  Conference  in  1*48.  when  aumewhat  advanced  in 
years;  travelled  some  years-,  took  the  euperannuafed 
rehilion;  and  a  few  yean  later  dietl,  Aug.  18,1862.  Mr. 
Walls  waa  a  pious,  earnest,  successful  minister.  See 
ilimiltio/AimuulCoHferrneef,imi,\ktli. 

Walmealay,  Ciiakles,  D.D.,  F.Ra,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk  and  Human  Catholic  bishop,  waa 
bom  in  1721.  He  was  senior  bishop  and  vieaiapusiolic 
of  the  Western  dialiict,  and  doctor  uf  theology  of  ilie 
Surbonne.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  eminent 
mathematician*  wbo  were  active  in  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  chronological  style,  or  cslendsr,  of  Eng- 
land, which  waa  accomplished  in  1752.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  mathematical  and  theological  works,  which 
are  at  present  unimportant.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1797. 
See  Chalmers,  fHog.  Wc'.s.  ». 

Walmalay,  John,  an  Knglixh  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  cunverleil  in  early  life,  caik-d  into  the  ministry  in 
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1797,  and  died  April  22, 1842.  His  sermons  evinced  an 
aJSectionate  spirit,  a  fulness  of  love  to  God,  compassion 
fur  sinners,  and  sympathy  with  afHicted  saints.  He  en> 
ioyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  brethren.  See 
Minutes  of  Wesleyan  ConferenceSf  1842. 

Wain,  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  bom  Oct.  19, 1742,  at  Fair  Hill,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  acquired  a  good  elemcnury  education 
at  a  Friends'  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  leaving  the 
institution  commenced  the  study  of  law;  and  before  at- 
taining to  his  majority  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts.  In  order  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
he  went  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1763,  and  was  a  stu- 
dent for  some  lime  in  the  Temple.  Having  secured  the 
object  which  carried  him  abroad,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For 
seven  years  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  industry 
and  success  to  his  work  as  a  lawyer,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  having  had  a  remarkable  religious  experience,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abandon  his  profession  and  de- 
vote himself  to  religious  work,  as  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  quarter- 
ly and  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  couniry;  and  his  gifls  made  him  an  acceptable 
preacher  wherever  and  whenever  he  felt  moved  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  people.  Some  of  these  public  dis- 
courses were  remarkable  for  their  power  and  their  unc- 
tion, and  produced  a  profound  impression  on  those  who 
listened  to  them.  He  visited  most  of  the  Friends'  meet- 
ings in  England  in  the  years  178S  to  1785,  and  ten  years 
after  made  a  similar  tour  through  Ireland.  Everywhere 
he  was  welcomed,  and  made  a  good  impression.  His 
death  occurred  Sept.  29, 1813.  See  Biographical  Sketch- 
es of  Friends  (Phila.  1871),  p.  881.     (J.  C.  a) 

Walpurgia,  or  Walpurga,  St.,  was  the  sister 
of  Willibald,  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Eichstiidt 
after  it  had  been  founded  by  Boniface.  She  was  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Germany  at  the 
solicitation  of  Boniface.  After  a  period  of  labor  in  Thu- 
ringia,  she  became  abbess  of  the  convent  at  Heidenheim, 
in  Eichstiidt,  where  Wunnebald,  another  brother,  exer- 
cised supervision.  Tradition  states  that  Walpurgis  ex- 
ercised control  over  monasteries  also,  after  Wunuebald's 
death.  She  herself  died  in  776  or  778,  and  several  days 
are  still  observed  in  her  honor ;  e.  g.  Aug.  4,  in  memory 
of  her  departure  from  England ;  Feb.  25,  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  death ;  May  1,  in  honor  of  her  canoniza- 
tion. It  is  customary  in  certain  sections  of  Germany  to 
adorn  the  doors  of  houses  with  birch  twigs  on  the  last- 
named  of  these  days,  as  a  protection  against  witches: 
and,  in  explanation  of  this  custom,  tradition  relates  that 
Walpurgis  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  apos- 
tles James  and  Philip  in  their  missionary  journeys, 
thereby  incurring  the  suspicion  of  maintaining  unchaste 
relations  with  them.  To  remove  that  suspicion,  she 
planted  a  dry  twig  in  the  ground,  which  immediately 
produced  leaves.  The  night  of  Walpurgis,  May  1,  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  chosen  time  when  witches 
begin  their  infernal  practices.  To  banish  them,  it  was 
customary  to  bind  wisps  of  straw  to  long  poles  and  burn 
them — a  cutitom  which  became  known  under  the  name 
of  Walpurgis-fire.  The  bones  of  this  saint,  especially 
of  the  breast,  are  said  to  exude  an  oil  which  is  a  specific 
against  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  which  is 
distributed  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Walpurgis  at  Eich- 
stiidt. See  BoUandus  et  (vodefr.  Henscheniim,  Acta 
8S,  Februaritts  25  (Antw,  1658),  iii,  511-572;  Herzog, 
Real' Ehcy  Hop,  s.  v. 

Walah,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Dublin,  Ireland.  Ang.  -6,  1824.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1840;  was  educated  at  Oglethorpe 
University,  Ga.;  taught  for  several  years;  studied  the- 
ology in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  li- 
censed by  Raritan  Presbytery  in  1852;  was  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Carmel  and  Macedonia,  N.  C,  one  year; 
and  then  of  Edmiston  Church  (North  Mississippi  Pres- 


bytery), Miss.,  nntil  his  death,  Feb.  14,  I86ti    See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  Almanacj  1862,  p.  121. 

Walah,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  miotster,  was 
bora  at  Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  in  1795b  It  was  inteod- 
ed  by  his  parents  that  he  should  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  his  education  was  in  reference  thereto. 
Removing  to  Liverpool,  he  was  led  to  Christ  under  the 
ministry  of  Joseph  Entwisle.  He  was  received  into  the 
ministry  in  1814;  labored  two  years  on  the  Lancaster 
Circuit ;  was  sent  to  Newfoundland ;  preached  at  Car- 
bonear.  Blackhead,  St.  John's,  and  Harbor-Grace;  re- 
tumed  to  England  in  1825;  was  appointed  to  several 
important  circuits;  became  a  sapernumerary  in  1851: 
and  died  Dec.  19^  1857.  Although  somewhat  stiff  in 
manner,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  a  laborious 
minister.  See  Minutes  of  Wesiryan  ConferenoeSj  1858; 
Wilson,  Newfoundland  and  its  Missionaries,  p.  238. 

Walah,  Peter,  a  learned  and  liberal  Irish  Catholic, 
was  bora  at  Moortown,  County  Kildare,  in  the  earij 
part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  probably  educateil 
at  Louvain,  where  he  became  professor  of  di vinitr.  He 
was  also  a  Franciscan  friar.  On  his  return  to  Ireland, 
he  became  procurator  of  the  Romish  clergy ;  and,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  persuaded  many  of  them  to 
sign  a  remonstrance  against  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  pope  and  in  favor  of  the  king.  For  this  course  be 
was  so  persecuted  by  the  opposition  that  he  had  tv  take 
refuge  in  England  (in  1670).  He  went  to  Loodoo. 
where  he  received  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pound* 
for  life,  and  remained  trae  to  his  early  faith,  notwith- 
standing the  persecutions  he  suffered.  He  died  in  Sep* 
tember,  1687.  Mr.  Walsh  wrote  several  pamphlets  of  s 
controversial  character,  and  a  Historjf,  which  was  not 
important.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. 

Walah,  Thomaa,  one  of  the  remarkable  men  m 
early  Methodism,  was  bom  at  Ballylin,  near  Limerick, 
Ireland,  in  1780.  He  went  to  school  until  he  was  nine- 
teen years  ofage,  when  he  commenced  teaching  on  his 
own  account.  His  parents  were  Romanists,  and  he  vss 
educated  in  the  faith  of  their  Church.  His  temper  was 
constitutionally  serious,  bordering  on  melancholy,  and 
he  had  deep  religious  solicitudes  from  his  childhuod. 
Devotion  to  the  requirements  of  his  Church  bmugbt 
him  no  relief.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  errors  of  the  Church,  formally  abjured  iu 
creed,  and  united  with  the  Established  Church.  Hii 
religious  anxiety  was  now  deepened.  He  heard  Swin- 
dells and  other  Methodist  itinerants;  and  in  one  of 
their  assemblies  '*  he  was  divinely  assured,**  to  use  his 
own  words,  **  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  forgit-«n 
all  his  sins.*'  He  joined  the  Methodist  Society  in  New 
Marker,  and  in  1750  he  commenced  to  preach.  Perse- 
cutions awaited  him,  not  only  from  Romanists  aod 
Churchmen,  but  even  more  severely  from  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  North  (see  Morgan,  /,{/>,  ch.  fii).  No  man 
contributed  more  than  Walsh  to  the  spread  of  Method- 
ism in  Ireland.  "  He  went  like  a  flame  of  fire  through 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  preaching  twice  or  thrice  t 
day,  usually  in  the  open  air.  The  guileless  peasaou 
Hocked  to  hear  their  own  rude  but  touching  language. 
They  wept,  smote  their  breasts,  invoked  the  Virgin  with 
sobbing  voices,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  fuUow 
him  as  a  saint  over  the  world"  (Stevens).  His  name 
became  famous  throughout  the  country.  The  priests 
became  alarmed ;  they  instigated  mobs,  circulated  slan^ 
ders;  but  in  vain.  The  people  still  ran  after  him  and 
wept  aloud  under  his  word,  as  he  proclaimed  it  in  moun- 
tains, meadows,  highways,  market-places,  prisons,  and 
ships.  In  1753  Wesley  called  him  to  London,  where  be 
had  frequent  discussions  with  the  Jews,  and  preacfae<l 
to  the  Irish  in  Moorflelds  and  Short's  Gardens.  *'Sach 
a  sluice  of  divine  oratory  ran  through  the  whole  of  his 
language  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with"  (Morgan).  *"l 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  known  a  preacher,"  savi 
Wesley,  **who,  in  so  few  years  as  he  remained  upon 
earth,  was  the  instrament  of  converting  so  many  peo* 
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pie."  It  was  while  in  London  he  commenced  the  stndy 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  these  studies  be  progressed 
with  incredible  swiftness.  "No  Catholic  saint  ever 
pored  more  assiduously  and  devoutly  over  his  breviary 
than  did  this  remarkable  man  over  the  original  Script- 
ures during  the  rest  of  his  life*"  (Stevens,  ut  infra^  i, 
291).  His  memory  was  a  concordance.  "The  best 
Hebraean  I  ever  knew,"  exclaims  the  enthusiastic  and 
generous-hearted  Wesley  over  this  "blessed  roan,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  him  {Short  HUtory  of  the  Method' 
istSj par. 71).  "I  knew  a  young  man  who  was  so  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Bible  that  if  he  was  ques- 
tioned concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any 
(«reek  word  in  the  New,  Test.,  he  would  tell,  after  a  lit- 
tle pause,  not  only  how  often  the  one  or  the  other  oc- 
curred in  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it  meant  in  every 
place.  His  name  was  Thomas  Walsh.  Such  a  master 
of  Biblic  knowledge  I  never  saw  before,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  see  again"  (Wesley,  SermorUf  ser.  xci).  Young 
men  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  in  Lon- 
don, chose  Walsh  to  initiate  them  into  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  young  Walsh  was  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  The  manner  of  his  preaching,  intense  study, 
habitual  self-absorption,  and  excessive  labor  and  fatigue' 
broke  him  down,  and  his  nervous  sensibilities,  at  last, 
suffered  great  tortures.  Wesley,  a  sagacious  man,  and 
who  wrote  excellent  sanitary  rules  fur  his  ministers, 
never  seems  to  have  admonished  Walsh,  for  whom,  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  had  a  sentiment  of  reverence,  if 
not  of  awe.  Walsh  was  seize<l  with  sickness  at  Bristol, 
in  February,  1758,  sailed  for  Cork  as  soon  as  his  strength 
would  permit^  and  was  removed  by  his  friends  to  Dub- 
lin, where,  after  suffering  extreme  mental  anguish  on 
account  of  a  temporary  eclipse  of  faith — occasioned,  no 
doubt,  by  nervons  disorganization — he  died  with  words 
of  rapture  on  his  lips,  April  8, 1759. 

The  Church  has  produced  few  such  men  as  Thomas 
Walsh.  With  the  devotion  of  k  Keropis — strongly 
tinged,  too,  with  his  asceticism — and  the  saintliness  of 
Fletcher,  he  had  the  memory  of  Pascal  and  the  stodi- 
ousness  of  Origen.  "  His  life,"  says  Southey,  "  might, 
indeed,  almost  convict  a  Catholic  that  saints  are  to  be 
found  in  other  communions  as  well  as  the  Church  of 
Borne."  Socrates  was  not  more  lost  in  contemplation 
on  a  Potidsean  battle-field  than  was  Walsh  in  introspec- 
tion and  prayer  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of 
great  cities.  In  his  devotions  he  was  sometimes  so 
rapt  and  absorbed  in  the  visions  of  God  that  in  these 
profound  and  solemn  frames  of  mind  he  remained  for 
hours  stiU  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  Such  were  his 
learning,  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  (where  he  often  seem- 
ed clothed  with  the  ardor  and  majesty  of  a  seraph),  the 
saintly  dignity  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  character, 
that  contemporary  allusions  to  him  are  touched  with 
reverence  and  wonder  (see  Stevens,  i,  838).  "  His  por- 
traits might  almost  be  taken  as  fac-similes  of  the  cur- 
rent pictures  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  he  resembled 
much  in  other  respects"  (ibid,  i,  839,  note).  Charles 
Weslev  wrote  several  hvmns  in  memorv  of  Thomas 
Walsh,  commencing  "God  of  unfathomable  grace;" 
"Glory,  and  thanks,  and  love;"  and  "Tis  finished, 
*tb  past."  Nine  Sermons  by  Walsh  were  published, 
with  a  preface  bv  Morgan  (1764, 12mo).  See  Morgan, 
Life  of  WaUh  (Lond.  1762,  12mo;  N.  Y.,  1848;  repub- 
llshed  in  Jackson's  Early  Methodiit  Preachert,  8d  ed. 
vol.  iii) ;  Home,  Appendix  to  Walsh's  Life  (in  Jackson's 
Preachen^  iii,  278  sq.) ;  Jackson.  Life  ofCharki  WettUy 
(N.  T.  1842,  8vo),  xxi,  551  sq.;  Tverroan,  Life  of  John 
Wetky,  ii,  200,  289, 661 ;  Smith,  Hi9t.  of  WesL  Method- 
fttm,  i,  258,  522;  Stevens,  Hiat,  of  Methodism,  i,  287  sq., 
837  sq. ;  Myles^  Chron.  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ann.  1750,  p. 
69;  Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism  (Lond.  1814), 
p.  856  sq. ;  Atmore,  Meth,  Memorials  ( ibi<l.  1801 ),  p. 
488^448;  Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xxiii;  W«»ley, 
IVorks  (8d  ed.  ibid.  14  vols.),  vii,  54 ;  xii,  448  (see  Index) ; 
TefR,  Methodism  Successful  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo),  p.  138. 
"Walah,  Traoy  IL,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1827,  and  admitted  into  the  South  Carolina  (Conference 
in  1880.  Several  years  later  he  located  and  assumeii 
charge  of  the  Marion  Academy.  For  thirteen  years 
the  impress  of  his  sterling  character  was  stamped  upon 
the  youth  committed  to  his  training.  During  these 
years  he  did  an  amount  of  pulpit  and  parochial  work 
seldom  exceeded  by  a  regular  pastor.  In  1849  he  re- 
entered the  Conference  and  continued  to  travel  until 
elected  president  of  Carolina  Female  College  in  185*2. 
In  1860  he  again  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  on  Oct. 
20, 1867,  died.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnuai  Conferences  of 
the  M,E.  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  111. 

Walsh,  "William  M'Kendree,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Hanover  0>unty,  Va., 
Feb.  19, 1814;  was  converted  in  1829;  and  in  1835  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  the  Virginia  Conference.  During 
the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Conference,  within  which  he  labored  for  thirty 
years.  In  1867  he  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  was  supemumerated  in  1870;  became  effec- 
tive again  in  1871,  and  was  appointed  to  Green  Ridge 
Circuit,  and  two  years  later  to  HedgesviUe  Circuit, 
where  he  died,  Dec.  10, 1875.  Few  men  have  shown 
equal  fortitude  and  devotedness.  See  Minutes  qfAi^ 
nual  CofferenceSf  1876,  p.  20. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  an  eminent  English 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  in  1586. 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  from  1570 
to  1577,  during  which  time  the  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew occurred.  Here  he  learned  much  of  the  part 
which  Maty  Stuart  took  in  the  intrigues  of  that  dread- 
ful  plot,  and  acquired  a  deep  and  abiding  hatred  to- 
wards her.  He  went  as  ambassador  to  SoiUand  in  1588, 
and  in  1586  became  one  of  the  commission  for  the  trial 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scota.  He  afterwards  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  remained  such 
until  his  death,  in  1590. 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  an  English  Benedictine 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  precentor  at  that  place  in  1440, 
and  historiographer  royal  to  Henry  IV  about  the  same 
time.  He  wrote  two  histories  of  England,  and  contin- 
ued the  Polychronicon  of  Ranulph  Higden,  from  1342 
to  1417. 

Walter  of  Gallowat,  originally  clerk  to  Roland, 
the  high-constable  of  Scotland,  was  made  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway in  1209.  He  gave  the  church  of  Sembry  to  the 
abbey  of  Dry  burgh,  and  died  in  1235.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  272. 

Walter  of  Glasgow,  originally  chaplain  of  king 
William,  was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1207,  and 
consecrated  Nov.  2, 1208.  He  was  sent  to  treat  about 
peace  with  king  John  of  England,  and  went  to  a  general 
council  at  Rome  in  1215.  He  died  iu  1232.  See  Keith, 
SooUish  Bishops,  p  237. 

Walter  of  St.  Victor  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  St 
Victor,  subprior  of  that  monastery  to  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard, in  1 173,  and  thenceforward  prior.  He  died  in  1180. 
He  is  known  to  posterity  through  a  yet  unpublished 
work,  lengthy  extracts  from  which  are  found  in  BuIsb- 
uis  Hist.  University  Paris,  ii,  200  sq.,  402  sq.,  562  sq., 
629  sq.  It  bears  the  title  L«6r»  IVcontra  Maintfestas  et 
Dnmnatas  etiam  in  ConcUOs  Hcereses,  quas  Sophista 
Abelardus,  Ixmbardus,  Petrus  Pictavinus  et  GUbertus 
Porretanus  I^ibris  Senteniiarum  suarum  Acuunt,  Li- 
mant,  Roborant,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  title  Con^ 
tra  quatuor  Labyrmthos.  Walter  was  a  stranger  to 
the  profound  mysticism  of  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  but  he  shared  their  aversion  to  the  trifling 
subtleties  of  scholasticism.  To  scholasticism  he  op- 
poses the  principle  that  dialectics  can  bring  into  view 
only  formal,  but  not  material,  truth.  The  truthfulness 
of  premises  assumed  lies  altogether  beyond  its  field  of 
research.  He  was  nevertheless  so  much  the  slave  of 
authority  that  he  violently  opposed  every  attempt  at  a 
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philosophical  inrestigation  of  doctrine  a^  a  dangerous 
heresy.  His  work  is  tilled  with  abusive  epithets  and 
denunciations.  He  accused  Peter  Lombard  of  Nihil- 
ism,  and  Abelard  of  errors  with  respect  to  the  Trinity. 

Various  historians,  among  them  Neander,  have  erro- 
neously identified  Walter  of  St.  Victor  with  Walter  of 
Mauritania  (i.  e.  of  Mortagne  in  Flanden>).  The  latter 
taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  was  the  tutor  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury' (q.  v.),  became  bishop  of  Laon  in  11 55,  and  died  in 
1174.  He  left  few  writings,  among  which  is  a  polem- 
ical letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  addressed  to 
Abelard.     See  Herzog,  Real-Kncyklop.  s.  v. 

Walter,  Ann,  a  Bible  Christian  minister,  was  con- 
verted in  1820.  In  18*25  she  entered  the  itinerant 
work.  She  bore  a  long  and  painful  affliction  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  and  died  triumphantly  in  the  faith 
in  1835*. 

Walter,  Ernst  Johann  Konrad,  a  German  di- 
vine who  died  as  doctor  of  philosophy  and  pastor  at 
Neukloster,  near  Wismar,  Sept  25, 1800,  was  bom  Aug. 
9, 1741,  at  Claber.  He  wrote,  Versuch  eines  9chr\/hna»' 
tigen  BewriseSy  dass  Joseph  der  wahre  Voter  Chriati  set/ 
(Berlin,  1791) : — Neue  Vorstellun^n  von  den  Sirnftn  dtr 
Verdammien  in  der  EwigheU  naih  Grunden  der  Schrifl 
(Rostock  and  Leipsic,  177B).  See  Winer,  HantUtuck  der 
tkeoloff.  Lit,  i,  478, 555.     (a  P.) 

V7alter,  Ferdinand,  a  Roman  Catholic  canonist 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  30, 1794,  at  Wetzlar;  and 
studied  law  at  Heidelbeig,  where  he  was  promoted  in 
1818  as  doctor  utriusque  juris.  Here  he  also  commenced 
his  lectures,  when  in  1819  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as 
professor  of  Roman  and  canon  law,  where  he  died,  Dec 
12,  1879.  He  published  Lehrhuch  des  Kirchenrechts 
(Bonn,  1822;  14th  ed.  1871,  ed.  Gerlach).  This  is  his 
main  work,  which  wm  translated  into  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian.  Besides,  he  published,  Corpus  Juris  Ger- 
mnnici  (1824,  3  vo\A.):—Ge8ckichie  des  rotnischen  Rechts 
(1834-40,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1845;  3d  ed.  1860;  also 
translated  into  French  and  Italian) : — Deutsche  Rechts- 
gesckichte  ri8o3, 2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1857)  i—Das  alte  Wales 
(1859)  \— Pontes  Juris  Ecdesiastici  (1862)  \—Naiurrecht 
und  Politik  (1863 ;  2d  ed.  1871)  i^Das  alte  Erzstift  und 
die  Reichsstadt  Koln  (1866) : — Erumerungen  aus  meinem 
I^ben  (1865).  See  Theolog.  Universal' Lexicon,  s.  v.; 
Zuchold,  BiU.  Theolog,  it,  1414;  Literariscker  Hand- 
weiserjur  das  kathol.  Deutschlandj  1880,  p.  3  sq.     (a  P.) 

Walter,  Henry,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  bom  at  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  28,  1785.  He 
received  a  careful  religious  training,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.a  in  1806.  In  1858,  being  left  without 
a  curate,  he  preached  in  his  schoolroom  and  still  kept 
up  his  pastoral  work.  He  died  in  Januar}',  1 859.  Mr. 
Walter  attained  great  proficiency  as  a  chemist,  astron- 
omer, and  naruralist.  His  intimacy  was  sought  and 
cherished  by  the  clergy  for  miles  around.  His  publi- 
cations were  all  stamped  b}^  his  characteristic  accuracy 
of  research.  They  are  his  History  of  England^  finished 
in  1839  (7  vols.): — his  collated  edition  of  the  Primer 
of  Edward  VI: — Biogi-aphical  Notice  of  Tgndal  the. 
Martyr: — and  his  Letters  to  Bishop  Marsh,  of  Peterbor- 
ough, on  the  Independence  of  the  A  uthorized  Version  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  many  of  lesser  note.  See  Christian 
Observer,  March,  1859,  p.*  209. 

Walter,  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  at  West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  afterwards 
founded  a  Prcmonstratensian  monastery.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Ranulph  de  Glanville. 
to  whom,  on  his  ordination,  he  became  chaplain.  In 
1 186  he  was  dean  of  York.  Oct.  22, 1 189,  he  was  conse- 
crated lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1190  sailed  for  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury May  30, 1 1 93.  Towards  the  close  of  1 1 98,  H  ubert 
was  summoned  to  Normandy.  The  two  sovereigns — 
the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England — had  se- 
lected him  to  mediate  between  them,  and  to  effect,  if 


poBsible,  a  reconciliation.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  this 
instance  shows  the  high  estimation  id  which  be  was 
held  as  an  honest  and  skilful  diplomatist.  Hubert  died 
April  6, 1199.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  ii,  584  sq. 

Walter,  Johann  Gottlob,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bora  April  5, 1704,  and  died  Nov. 
16,  1782,  as  superintendent  at  Neustadt-an-der-Orla. 
He  is  the  author  of  Prima  Gloria  CUrogamus  Restituta 
Luthero  Vindicata  (NeusUdt,  1767).  See  Winer,  Band- 
buck  der  theoL  Lit.  i,  751.     (a  P.) 

Walter,  Michael.    See  Walther,  Michci« 

Walter,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
son  of  Kev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1729.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  July  10,1734; 
and  died  March  11, 1776.  See  Sprague^  A  tmals  of  the 
A9ner,Pulpit,\,2^, 

Walter,  Nehemiah,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bora  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1663,  of  English  par- 
ents. As  early  as  1679,  his  father,  Thomas  Walter,  set- 
tled in  Boston,  Mass.  Nehemiah*s  preliminary  etluca- 
tion  was  received  in  his  native  countrv.  In  1684  he 
graduated  from  Harvard  College,  and  shortly  after  went 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  resided  with  a  French  family  to 
leara  the  language.  Returning  to  Maitsachusetts,  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a 
fellow  of  that  college.  Oct.  17, 1688,  he  was  ordained  as 
colleague  with  the  famous  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  J«)hn 
Eliot,  who  was  then  settled  in  Roxbury^  Mass.  Eliot 
died  two  years  after.  About  1717,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  application  to  study,  health  failed,  and  be  was 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  resumed  his  mini^ 
try.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  was  without  a  col- 
league; but  Oct.  19, 1718,  his  son,  Rev.  Thomas  Walter, 
was  chosen  to  that  position.  After  five  years  the  son 
died,  and  the  father  again  assumed  the  entire  pastoral 
charge.  He  died  Sept.  17,  1750.  A  volume  of  his 
Sei-mons  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1775.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  217. 

Walter,  Thomas,  a  Ccmgregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  was  bora  Dec.  13, 1696.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1713;  was  ordained 
as  colleague  to  his  father  in  Roxbury,  Mass^  Oct.  19, 
1718.  Among  his  publications  were.  Grounds  and  Ruin 
ofMueic  Explained  (1721) : — an  Essay  upon  InfaUibU- 
ity,  etc.  (1724).  He  died  Jan.  10, 1724.  See  Sprague. 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  219. 

Walter,  William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1737. 
He  graduated  at  Han'ard  Otllege  in  1756;  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders  in  1764 ;  and  July  22  of  the 
same  vear  was  installed  rector  of  Trinitv  Church,  Bos- 
ton,  the  third  Episcopal  Church  of  that  city.  He  re- 
signed this  charge  March  17, 1776,  and  went  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  preached 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  at  Shelbunie. 
In  1791  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  purchaified  an  dd 
mansion  in  Charter  Street,  which  formed  his  home  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1792  he  was  installed 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  He  died  Dec  5, 1800. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  226  sq. 

Walter,  William  Bicker,  a  poet  and  Unitarian 
preacher,  a  descendant  of  Nehemiah  Walter,  was  bora 
in  Boston,  Mass,  in  1796.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1818;  studied  theology  at  Harvard,  and  some- 
times preached,  but  did  nut  obtain  a  license.  He  died 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1822.  He  was  the  author  of 
Sukey;  a  Poem  (Boston,  1821):— and  Poems  (ibid.  1821). 
See  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  9,  v. 

Walters,  Christian,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  March  16, 1827. 
He  was  converted  in  1842;  licensed  to  preach  in  1852; 
labored  several  years  as  colporteur  for  the  Bible  Society ; 
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and  in  1866  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  Af- 
ter serving  Safe  Harbor  Circuit  two  years ;  St.  Paul's, 
Lancaster,  two  years ;  Taroaqna  two  years ;  Port  Car- 
bon two  years ;  and  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  one 
rear,  he  t<K>k  the  supeniumerary  relation,  travelled  some 
time  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Harrisbufg,  where  he  died,  July  12, 1869.  Mr. 
Walters  was  remarkable  for  his  gentlemanliness,  zeal, 
and  perseverance.  See  Minutet  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1870,  p.  47. 

'Walters,  John,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mission- 
arv,  was  a  native  of  South  Wales.  He  was  c<»nverted 
in  his  yonth,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1830,  and 
appointed  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  On  the  death  of 
William  Wood  (q.  v.),  May  24, 1835,  he  was  sent  frum 
Spanish  Town  to  St.  Ann*s  Bay,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  deceased,  although  he  stated  to  the  committee  he 
had  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  place,  owing  to  an 
impression  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  himself  would  die  there.  With  thin  and  pallid  feat- 
ures the  slender  and  delicate  Walters  startles  the  mourn- 
ing people  with  the  words, "  Dear  Christian  friends,  1 
am  come  this  morning  to  preach  Mr.  Wood's  funeral 
sermon,  and  I  shall  at  the  same  time  preach  my  own 
also."  On  that  very  day  the  yellow  fever  smites  him, 
and  in  one  week  he  passes  away.  Regard  for  the  poor 
ami  sick,  and  fer\'ent  zeal  for  (vod,  were  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  young  and  holy  Walters.  See  3/tii- 
ute8  of  Wedeyan  Conferences  (18S6) ;  Bleby,  Romance 
Kithoui  Fiction^  or  Sketches  from  (he  Portfolio  of  an 
Old  Missionary  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  16mo),  sk.  xxiii,  p.  459 
sq. 

'Walters,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Hanley,  England,  July  18, 1824,  of  de- 
voted Wesleyan  parents,  who  gave  him  a  careful  train- 
ing, and  brought  him  to  Christ  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  received  license  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  continueti  on  circuit  work  until  1848,  when  he  sailed 
to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Belleville,  N.  J., 
where  his  preaching  soon  attracted  attention,  and  he 
received  a  call  to  supply  Saiuiystone  Circuit.  In  1849 
he  united  with  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Vernon  Circuit.  Subsequently  he  labored 
at  Newton,  Rockaway,  Barryville,  Milford,  Rome  and 
tfreenville,  Asbury,  Flemington ;  Second  Church,  Rah- 
way;  Belvidere;  St.  Paul's,  Staten  Island;  Belleville, 
Boouton,  Dover ;  Eighth  Avenue,  Newark ;  Prospect 
Street,  Paterson;  and  First  Church,  Hackensack.  He 
died  July  7, 1879.  Mr.  Walters  was  intensely  practical, 
a  diligent  reader,  and  a  thorough  student,  eminently 
soripiural;  had  a  very  tenacious  memory,  a  clear,  full, 
rich  voice ;  was  cultured  in  music,  and  in  oratory.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Spring  Conferences^  1880,  p.  36. 

Walther  (Walthkrus  or  Gualterus),  a  German 
Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  at  Allendorf,  in  Thuringia, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  studied  di- 
vinity at  Jena,  and  gave  special  attention  to  classical 
and  Oriental  languages.  He  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Gotha  and  in  the  duchy  of  Branswick-Wolfen- 
bUtteL  He  died  Nov.  15,  1640.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  theological  and  linguistic  works.  See  Zeu- 
neros,  Vi/ce  Professorum  Jenensium, 

"Walther,  Christian  ( 1 ),  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He 
studied  divinity,  took  orders,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
a  conTent.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  ProtesUnts  and 
settled  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  theologians  for  his  learning.  He  was  employed  by 
the  celebrated  printer  Hans  Lufft  as  proof-reader  for 
thirty-four  years ;  was  also  sub-editor  of  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  Luther's  works;  and  was  the  author  sUi  of 
some  pamphlets  and  other  works.  He  died  ab<iut  1572. 
See  2SeItner,  Theatrum  Virorum  EnuUtoruniy  p.  542. 

Walther,  Chziatlan  (2),  D.D.,  a  German  divine. 


was  bom  at  Norkitten,  near  Konigsberg,  in  1655.  He 
was  educated  at  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jcna,receivhig 
the  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  latter  place  in  1677.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  country',  where  he  held  several 
ecclesiastical  offices.  In  1701  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin;  in  1703  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg;  in  1704  was  made  inspector  of  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews  in  the  same  city.  During  some  time 
he  was  rector  magnificus  of  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg, and  died  there  in  1717.  Among  his  works  are, 
Tractatus  de  Cidtu  Divino  Sanctuarii  Veteris  Testa- 
menfi,  quem  Stando  Fieri  OportebiU : — De  Duabus  Tabu- 
lis  lAtpideis:  —  De  Quatuor  Potnarum  Generibus  apud 
Hebrceos: — Disputationes  VIII  de  Pluralitute  Persona- 
rum  in  DivimSy  ex  Genesi  i,  26. 

Walther,  Christoph  Theodoeitui,  a  German 
missionary,  was  bom  at  Schildberg,  in  Brandenburg,  in 
1699,  and  studied  divinity  at  Halle.  On  the  invitation 
of  Frederic  IV,  king  of  Denmark,  he  arranged  to  go  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Danish  possessions  in  East  India. 
He  went  to  Copenhagen  in  company  with  Henry 
PlUtschow  and  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  in  1705,  and 
they  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  India,  July  9, 1706.  Wal- 
ther then  learned  Portuguese  and  several  Indian  dia- 
lects, and  visited  the  whole  coast  of  Cororaandel,  preach- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  with  great  success.  He  founded 
the  missionary  establishment  of  Majubaram.  On  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  he  retumed  to  Europe  in  1740; 
but,  before  reaching  Denmark,  he  died  at  Dresden,  April 
27, 1741.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  pertain- 
ing to  his  missionary  labors,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heathen  nation  to  which  he  preached.  See  Schottgen, 
Commentarii  de  V^ita  et  A  gone  Christiani  TheodosU 
Walthen  (Halle,  1743). 

"Walther,  Heinrloh  Andreas,  a  German  Prot- 
estant, clergyman,  was  bom  at  Konigsbei^,  in  Hesse,  in 
1696.  He  became  minister  at  Worms  in  1729,  and  of 
St.  Catherine's,  Frank fort-on-the-Main.  In  1741  he  was 
honored  with  the  rank  of  senior  of  the  Protestant  clei^^y 
at  Frankfort,  and  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology 
by  the  faculty  of  Giessen.  He  died  in  1748.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  following:  Dutputatio  ex 
Antiquitate  Orientali  de  Ztdnis:  —  Finstemiss  bey  dem 
vermeinten  Lichte  der  rdmisch'katholischen  /^ire,  gegen 
ein  von  einem  Jesuiien  lurausgegebenfs  BUchlein>genimnt 
Licht  in  tier  Finstemiss: — Exegesis  Epistola  Judos: — 
Erste  Griinde  der  Weisheit  und  Tuyend:—Sind  Erlduter- 
ter  Katechismus. 

Walther,  Johaxin,  a  German  divine,  was  one  of 
Luther's  intimate  friends.  As  a  composer  of  tunes,  he 
was  able  to  assist  the  great  Reformer  in  improTing 
Church  psalmody.  In  1524  he  published,  with  Luther's 
assistance,  the  first  Lutheran  Choral  Book,  containing 
some  of  his  own  tunes.  He  Ailed  the  office  of  precentor 
at  Torgau,  and  was  afterwards  director  of  the  choir  to 
prince  John  Frederick,  and  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony. In  1530  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  and  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the 
universitv.  In  1547  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he 
probably  died,  in  1504.  He  is  the  author  of  a  fine  Ger- 
man hymn,  Herdich  thut  mich  erfreuen  (Eng.  transL  in 
Lyra  Germ,  ii,  288 :  "  Now  fain  my  joyous  heart  would 
sing").  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutsch.  Kirchenliedes,  i, 
247,  285  sq. ;  455  sq. ;  ii,  471 ;  viii,  655.     (R  P.) 

"Walther,  John  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Kulmbach,  Bavaria,  Sept.  10,  1818. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1840;  was  powerfully  con- 
verted at  watch-night  ser\'ices  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the 
close  of  1848;  served  the  Church  grandly  as  exhorter 
and  local  preacher;  joined  the  Illinois  Conference  in 
1851,  which  he  sen'ed  faithfully  and  successfully  until 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Forty- 
third  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers.  As  chaplain  he 
was  persistent  in  all  his  duties,  and  highly  honored  by 
officers  and  soldien.     He  was  shot  in  the  chest  April  6, 
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18^  on  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh,  while  caring  for  the 
wounded,  and  expired  almoat  without  a  struggle.  Mr. 
Walther  was  the  third  chaplain  of  the  Union  army  dy- 
ing in  the  service  of  his  nation;  and  was  first  in  excel- 
lency among  German  preachers  in  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence.    See  MimUes  of  A  rmual  Conferences^  1862,  p.  224. 

Walther,  Mlohel  (1),  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Nurembei^,  April  6, 1593.  He 
studied,  at  first,  medicine  at  Wittenberg ;  but  afterwards 
he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  G lessen 
and  Jena.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  appointed  adjunct 
to  the  philosophical  faculty.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
court^preacher  to  the  duchess  of  Brunswick  and  LUne- 
burg,  occupying  at  the  same  time  a  professorship  at 
HeknstUdt.'  After  the  death  of  the  duchess,  in  1626, 
he  was  appointed  court-preacher  and  general  superin- 
tendent at  East  Friesland ;  in  1642  he  was  called  to  Zelle, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  9, 1662.  He  wrote,  Harmonia  Bi- 
bUca: — Pottiiia  Mosaica,  Prophetica,  Hier<hp»aUica, 
EvangeUttiea :  —Comm.  in  Epiat,  ad  EhrtBOs  : — Introittu 
ad  PsaUerii  Sacrarium: — Spicilegium  Controversiarum 
de  NomunbuB  Jehovah,  Elohim:  —  Afftms  est  Phase: — 
TracUiius  de  Unctione  Christi,  etc  See  Freher,  Thea- 
trum  ErudUorum ;  Hoffmann,  Lexicon  Universale;  Acta 
Eruditorum  Latina  ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines  GeUhrten-Lex- 
ikon,  9,  y.     (RP.) 

Walther,  Michel  (2),. a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  March  8, 1638, 
at  Aarich,  in  Friesland.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was 
appointed,  in  1687,  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Jan. 
21,  1692.  He  wrote,  De  Fide  Niccena:—De  Fide  In- 
fantum Baptizatorum : — De  Catechizatione  Veterum: — 
De  Novo  Legislatore  Christo  contra  Soeimanos  et  A  rmi' 
nianos : — De  Satis/actione  Christi : — De  DissitnUUudifte 
Ortus  Nostri  et  Christi  Uominis : — De  Duabus  Tabulis 
Lcqndeis  ex  Exod,  xxx,  18,  el  xxxii,  15, 16  '.—De  Ingressu 
Saeerdotis  Summi  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ex  Levit,  xvi: 
— De  Chiromcmtia  ex  Job.  xxxvii,  7,  non  Probtdnli: — 
De  Deo  A  bacondito  ex  Jes.  xh,  16 : — De  Viro  Nomine  Ze- 
mach,  sive  Germen  ex  Zaeh.  vi,  12 : — De  Sensu  VeHtorvm 
huxfiaXtav  ticKau  Marc  xiv,  72 : — De.  Kotviaviq,  ^vatia^ 
ex  2  Petr.  i,  4  i^DeArticuU  SS.  Trinitaiis  Antiquitate, 
Verilate  et  Necessitate,  etc  See  Bunemann,  De  Doctis 
Westphalis;  Nova  Literaria  Germania;  Pipping,  Me- 
morise Theologorumf  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrtett'Lex- 
ihon,  8.  y.     (a  P.) 

Walther,  Rudolph,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  bom  at  Zurich,  Nov.  9, 1519.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  places,  visited  England,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, he  continued  his  studies  at  Marburg.  Here  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  took  him  in  1541  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  acted  as 
clerical  secretary.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  Cruciger,  and  others.  After 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Schwammendin- 
gen,  and  in  1542  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Zurich.  He 
died  Nov.  25,  1586.  He  wrote,  Apologia  Zwinglii : — 
Commentarii  in  Libros  Historicos  Novi  Testamenti: — 
Epistolm  Pauli,  Petri,  Jacobi,  Jokanms,  et  Jvdas: — Ho- 
nulicB  in  Evangelia  Dominicalia: — HomiUa  in  Totum 
Novum  Testamentum : — HomUice  in  PropheUu  XII  Mi- 
nores :  —  HomiUm  XXXII  de  Incamaiione,  Nativitate, 
et  Vita  FiiU  Dei,  etc  See  Yerheiden,  Elogia  Profstan- 
tiorum  cUiguot  Theologorum;  Adam,  Vitce  Eruditorum  f 
Teissier,  J^loges  des  Savons;  Jocher  ^AUgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexihon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Walton,  Brian,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Seamer,  in  the  district  of  Cleaveland,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1600.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1628.  He  first 
went  to  Suffolk  as  master  of  a  school,  and  for  some  time 
served  as  curate;  he  then  went  to  London,  where  he 
acted  as  curate  of  All-hallows',  Bread  Street.  In  1626  he 
became  rector  of  St,  Martin's  Orgar,  in  London,  and  of 
Sandon,  in  Essex.     Some  time  afterwards  he  became  a 


prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king.  In  1639  he  commenced  as  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  About  this  rime  he  became  involved  in 
the  troubles  between  the  king  and  Pariiament,  in  which 
he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Puritana,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferments  and  compelled  to  fly  from  Lon- 
don. He  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  in  1645  was  incor- 
porated doctor  of  divinity.  There  he  formed  the  plan 
of  his  famous  Polyglot  Bibie,  and  commenced  the  collec- 
tion of  materials;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  some 
years  after  his  return  to  London,  which  occurred  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  work  appeared  in  six  volumes 
large  folio.  It  was  published  by  subscription,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  England  on  thit 
plan.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  September,  16M; 
the  second  in  July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1656;  and 
the  last  three  in  1657.  It  is  a(X»mpanied  by  the  /.en- 
con  Beptaglotton  of  Dr.  Edmund  Castell  (published  in 
1669,  in  2  vols.  foL).  This  is  a  lexicon  of  the  seven  Ori- 
ental languages  used  in  WaIton*s  Polyglot,  taxd.  has  gram- 
mars of  those  language  prefixed.  The  Polg^ot  can- 
not be  considered  complete  without  it  The  Prolegome- 
na to  the  Polys^t,  which  are  highly  valued,  and  have 
several  times  been  reprinted  separately  (Zurich,  1573; 
Leips.  1777,  etc),  are  a  monument  to  the  author's  learn- 
ing, and  contain  sixteen  dissertations  on  the  language 
editions,  and  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  various  read- 
ings, critical  condition,  Jewish  and  other  revisions  of 
the  text,  the  cognate  Shemitic  tongues  and  versions, 
etc.  Some  copies  of  the  Polyglot  are  ruled  with  red 
lines  by  hand,  and  are  therefore  more  valuable.  Walton 
published,  besides  his  London  Polyglot,  The  Considerator 
Considered  (1659),  a  reply  to  the  Considerations  of  Dr. 
Owen:  —  and  an  Inlroductio  ad  I.,ectionem  Lingvarum 
Orientalium  (1655).  In  1660,  after  the  Restoration,  be 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  in  1661  bishop 
of  Chester.  He  enjoyed  the  honor  of  the  office  but  a 
short  time,  for  he  died  Nov.  29,  1661.  See  Todd,  Lift 
and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev,  Brian  Walton,  I).D„ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  (Lond.  1821).  See  Polyglot 
Bibles. 

Walton,  James,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bora  near  Chester,  S.  C,  Aug. 
16, 1799.  He  removed  to  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  in  early 
life,  where  he  received  a  careful  religious  culture,  and 
was  trained  in  the  art  of  agriculture;  embnic«l  religion 
at  the  early  age  of  eight  years;  removed  to  Missis- 
sippi in  1832;  for  two  years  represented  Oktibbeha 
Clounty  in  the  State  Senate;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  183i8;  and  in  1842  was  admitted  into  the  Missia- 
aippi  Conference,  where  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
devotednees  until  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1861.  Mr.  Walton 
was  deeply  pious,  had  a  strong,  well-balanced  mind 
and  was  an  example  of  pradence  and  fidelity.  See  Mm- 
utes  qf  Annual  Cotferences  of  the  M.E.  Church,  South, 
1861,  p.  818. 

Walton,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  1774;  became  rec- 
tor of  Krdbrook,  in  Esaex,  and  raral  dean ;  and  died  in 
1846.  He  was  the  author  of  Lectures  on  RepeHtanee:— 
The  Prodigal  Son,  etc  (1838)  -.—The  Glory  of  the  Lattfr 
House  (1842) :— and  several  single  Sermons,  See  AUi- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Walton,  Robert  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bora  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1888.  He  entered  Del- 
aware College,  and  graduated  in  1854,  and  commenced 
his  theological  studies  in  Union  Seminary  in  1867.  He 
was  ordained  in  1860,  and  labored  in  the  Broadway 
Church,  Va.,  as  a  stated  supply.  From  this  he  went  to 
(veorgia,  and  supplied  the  Church  at  Caasville  until  his 
death,  April  2, 1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Walton,  William,  D.D.,  a  professor  and  dffgy- 
man  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  Nev 
York,  Sept.  21, 1869,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  rear-admiral  Walton  of  the  British  nary; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  profeeaor  of  He- 
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brew  in  the  General  Theoloyrical  Seminary,  Kew  York 
city.     See  A  mfr,  Quar.  Church  Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  086. 

'Walton*  William  C,  a  l^resbytertan  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hanover  County,  Ya.,  Nov.  4, 1793.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden  Siilney  Collejre ;  licensed  to  preach 
Oct.  22, 1814;  ordained  April  25, 1818 ;  and  on  May  6  fol- 
lowing was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Hopewell.  In  1828  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Charch  in  Baltimore;  in  1825  returned  to 
Virginia;  in  July,  1827,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria,  Va. ;  in  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  of  the  Free  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  Feb.  18,  1834. 
He  was  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  minister,  full  of 
love  for  souls  and  the  glory  of  God.  See  Danforth,  Hfe 
of  W.  a  WaUon  (1887, 12mo);  Chritt.  Quar.  Spectator, 
X,  193;  Sprague,  Atmalt  of  the  Amer.  PulpUy  iii,  566. 

"Walts,  Hbnry  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  June  5,  1843.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm ;  entered  Indiana  Asbury 
University  in  1860;  was  converted  in  1862;  graduated 
in  1866;  spent  twenty-two  months  in  travelling  over 
Europe  and  the  Orient ;  lectured  the  following  year  on 
the  rights,  scenes,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  Old  World ;  joined  the  North  Indiana  Conference 
in  1869;  and  served  the  Church  at  Wabash  and  Fort 
Wayne.  In  1871  he  joined  the  Colorado  Conference, 
which  he  served  faithfully  until  1875,  when  his  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation. 
He  next  removed  to  Quincy,  III.,  where  he  died,  May 
11,  1877.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Waltz  was  clear,  lucid,  in- 
structive, and  interesting;  as  a  preacher,  above  the  av- 
enge, faithful,  practical,  logical;  as  a  pastor,  devoted; 
as  a  father,  affectionate.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferenoes,  1877,  p.  82. 

"Wama  (or  Varna),  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the 
wife  of  king  Aswarena,  who  sprang  from  the  holy  fam- 
ily of  Ikswaka.  She  gave  birth,  by  her  husband,  to 
piumwa,  who  became  so  renowned  for  his  piety  that  he 
was  made  one  of  the  twenty-three  elders  of  Buddha. 

Wamack,  Drury,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  Oct.  12,  1806.  He  professed  religion  after 
reaching  his  majority,  and  entered  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. In  1854  he  went  to  Texas,  and  entered  the 
North-west  Texas  Conference.  He  died  in  1878  or 
1879.  See  3f mutes  of  Annual  Corferences  of  the  M.  E, 
Ckurchj  Southf  1879,  p.  77. 

Wambaagh,  Abraham  R,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  OcU  26, 
1815.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  joined 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1838,  and  served  at  Jamestown, 
Bellefontaine,  East  Liberty,  Jamestown  a  second  term, 
Columbus,  and  Circleville.  In  1844,  because  of  failing 
health,  he  located,  stwUed  law,  and  for  six  years  pur- 
sued that  profession,  though  all  the  time  punished  by 
a  guilty  conscience.  In  1862  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  earnestly  until  his 
death,  Aug.  14, 1873.  Mr.  Warobaugh  was  a  minister 
of  lai^  ability,  reserved  among  strangers,  amiable 
among  aoquaintances,  always  very  dignified.  See  iftn- 
ntet  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  146. 

"Wamen.    See  Yanama. 

Wan,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  infernal 
streams  in  the  kingdom  of  Hell. 

WanadiSy  in  None  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Frtia,  the  goddess  of  the  Wanes,  she  having  sprung 
from  that  nation. 

Wanagaren  (or  Vanagaren  or  Banafaheren), 

in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  son  of  the  giant-king  Bali, 
ami  reigned  in  Manilipuram.  Because  Krishna's  son 
Anuredh  enticed  his  daughter  and  was  captured,  Krish- 
mi  carried  on  a  war  with  him,  and  captured  his  king^ 
dom*  notwithstanding  Siva's  defence,  and  cut  off  the 


giant's  thousand  hands,  all  but  two,  with  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  homage.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  myth 
were  designed  to  express  the  removal  of  the  Siva-wor- 
ship by  Vishnu. 

Wanaheim,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  country 
of  the  Wanes,  and  is  thought  to  be  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe,  but  is  difficult  to  locate  exactly  either 
its  histor}'  or  its  geography. 

Wandalin,  Johan  (1),  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Denmark,  was  bora  Jan.  26j  1624,  at  A'^iborg,  in 
Jutland.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Rabbin- 
ical languages.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  Leyden, 
l^trecht,  and  other  universities.  In  1651  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen ;  was  appointed  in  1652  professor  of  lan- 
guages, and  in  1655  professor  of  theology.  He  died  as 
bishop  of  Seeland  in  1675.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in  Hag^ 
gceum:  —  Comment,  in  Librum  Ezrte  :  — ExerciiatL  m 
Historiam  Sacram  Antediluv,: — De  Statu  Animarum 
Post  Mortem,  etc.  See  Witte,  Memotim  Theologorum; 
Vindingi,  A  cademia  flafmensis ;  Barthelini,  De  Sctip^ 
toribus  Dnnis;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten' Lexikon, 
S.V.    (a  P.) 

Wandalin,  Johan  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bora  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  14, 1656,  where  he  also  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1683.  He  died 
March  20, 1710.  He  wrote,  Diaseitatio  PhUologico^he- 
ohgica  de  Prophetis  et  Prophetiis  (HafniiB,  1676) : — JJis' 
cusno  Spei  Speciosa  de  Cotwersione  Judmorum  (ibid. 
1702).  See  Kaupach,  De  Utilitate  Peregrinatiottis  Da- 
nic(e ;  Jcicher,  A  Ugemeines  Gelehrten^Lexikonj  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  493.     (R  P.) 

Wandalin.  Peter,  a  Protestant  theologian  and 
linguist  of  Germany  who  died  in  1659,  is  the  author  of 
Catalogus  800  Vocxdmlorum  Danicorum  Cognationem  ex 
Lingua  HAr,  Dueentium  ( Hafnise,  1651).  Mealsow  rote 
Paraphrasis  Germ,  in  7  Psalmos  Pcenitentiales,  in  Epist, 
ad  Galatas,  Philippenses,  //ebraos,  et  Tree  Johannis 
Epistolas,  He  wrote  likewUe  in  the  Danish  language. 
See  Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata ;  J5cher,  A  Ugemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexiton,  a.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Wandelbert,  a  saint  of  German  extraction,  was 
bora  A.D.818,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monasterv  of 
Prllm.  He  was  a  learned  theologian  and  Latin  scholar, 
whose  attainments  not  only  won  for  him  the  position  of 
master  in  the  school  of  his  convent,  but  also  gave  him 
literary  celebrity  and  earaed  for  him  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  Wandelbert  was  a  devoted 
educator  and  scholar,  and  also  a  busy  writer.  He  left 
numerous  works  at  his  death,  both  in  prose  and  verM, 
only  two  of  which  are  still  extant.  The  first,  entitled 
Vita  et  Miraeula  S.  Goaris  Pre^gteri,  was  published  at 
Mayence  in  1489,  and  afterwards  incorporate<l  by  Surius 
and  Mabillon  in  their  respective  Ada,  It  originated  in 
the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  St.  Goar,  whose  cell 
on  the  Rhine  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  Prttm  by 
kings  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  is  valuable  for  a 
correct  apprehension  of  the  conditions  of  Carlovingian 
times.  The  second  work,  a  Martgrohgium,  is  more  im- 
portant. It  was  written  in  verse,  and  completed  about 
A.D.  850.  A  preface  in  prose  was  prefixed,  which  de- 
scribes the  different  meters  employed  by  him,  but  other- 
wise not  in  general  use  in  his  age;  and  upon  this  follow 
six  lyrics  whose  burden  is  the  invocation  of  God,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  reader,  a  dedication  to  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
a  statement  of  t\^  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  survey  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  year.  The  martyrology  itself  be- 
gins with  Jan.  1,  and  describes  in  brief  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  death  of  one  or  more  saints  for  each  day  in  the 
year.  The  conclusion  of  the  work  is  made  by  KHgmnus 
in  Omnes  Sanctos  in  Sapphic  verse ;  and  two  other  hymns 
on  the  seasons  and  pastoral  occupations,  etc,  in  heroic 
verse.  These  poems  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful 
essays  in  poetry  so  much  as  they  must  be  considered 
noteworthy  productions  of  the  learned  culture  of  that 
time.     The  martyrology,  unaccompanied  by  the  minor 
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poems  abctve  deflcribed,  was  first  published  in  1J)36  by 
Bede,  and  afterwards  by  Molanus,  in  Usuard,  and  com- 
pletely by  D'Achery,  in  the  Spicilegium^  v,  805  sq.  Wan- 
deibert  died  probably  in  the  year  870.  See  Trithemius, 
I)e  ScriptorUntg  EccL  p.  281  sq.;  Oudtnus,  Comment,  de 
ScriptoribuSf  ii,  149  sq.;  Fabricius,  BibL  Med.  et  In/. 
iMtin.  vi,  314  aq.;  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  v,  877  sq.; 
BUhr,  Gesck.  d.  rom.  Lit.  im  karoL  Zeitaltery  114  sq., 
229  sc].;  ^YiTockYi,  Kirchengesch.  xxiii,  215  sq.;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirckenffesh.  DeutichUind$,  i,  465,  482. — Herzog, 
Real-Encydop.  s.  v. 

Wandering  Bkooabs,  CLKBav,  and  Monks.  See 
Vacant!  VI. 

Wandering  in  the  Wildkrnbss.  See  Wildeb- 
NRSS  OP  THK  Wandering. 

Wandering  Jew.    See  Jew,  The  Wandering. 

Wandaworth,  a  large  village  of  England,  county 
of  Surrey,  on  the  Wandle,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Thames, 
five  miles  south-west  of  St.  Paul's,  and  now  included  in 
the  city  of  London ;  noted  as  being  the  seat  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  first  presbyten'.  In  1572 
the  first  presbytery  was  organized  secretly.  The  mem- 
bers were  Mr.  Fieltl,  lecturer  of  Wandsworth ;  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Mitcham ;  Mr.  Crane,  of  Roehampton ;  Messrs.  Wil- 
/  cox,  Standen,  Jackson,  Bonham,  Saintloe,  and  Edmonds ; 
and  afterwards  Messrs.  Travers,  Clarke,  Barber,  Gardi- 
ner, Crook,  Egerton,  and  a  number  of  very  influential 
laymen.  Eleven  elders  were  chosen,  and  their  duties 
described  in  a  register  entitled  The  Orders  of  Wandi- 
wortk.    See  Pkksbyterian  Churches. 

Wanes,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  people  the  loca- 
tion of  whose  country,  Waaaheim,  is  not  definitely 
given;  sometimes  being  thought  to  be  on  the  Don  (Ta- 
nais),  sometimes  on  Cape  North.  This  people  is  remark- 
able only  as  being  implicated  in  a  long  and  frightful  war 
with  the  Asas,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  both,  until  finally  peace  was  made  and  hostages  ex- 
changed, whereby  the  Asas  received  Niord  and  Freia, 
and  the  Wanes  Ufiner  and  Mimer.  Both  parties  also 
spit  into  a  cask,  from  whose  contents  the  Asas  then  cre- 
ated the  white  man  Quaser.  The  Wanes  appear  to 
have  been  an  experienced  people,  because  their  hostages 
intrtnluced  the  worship  of  deities  among  the  Asas.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  inexperienced  in  state 
management,  as  the  Asas  made  HHner  their  king,  while 
the  wi(»e  Mimer  was  made  his  adviser;  from  this  is  ex- 
plained the  fact  of  the  partial  submission  of  the  Wanes 
to  the  conquering  Asas. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MythoL 
s.  V. 

Wangnereck,  IIeinrioi,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  1595,  and  died  Nov.  11, 1664.  He  wrote,  Notas 
in  C(mJe8sionem  3.  A  vgusfini: — De  Creatione  A  nvna  Ra- 
fiomilis: — A  ntitheses  Catholicte  de  Fide  et  Bonis  Operibus, 
A  rtiatlis  I T,  F/,  XX,  Confessionis  Angustana  Opposite : 
— Judicium  Theologicum  super  Qucutione :  an  Pax^qua' 
lem  JJesiderant  Protest  antes,  sit  secundum  se  JUicitaf  etc 
»See  Witte, />t€/rttfm  Biofpaphicum ;  Alegambe,  J9t6/u>- 
fkeca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeines 
Gelehrten-I^xikon,  a.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Wanker,  Ferdinand  Gemintan,  a  Catholic  divine 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  1, 1758,  at  Freiburg,  in  the 
Breisgau,  where  he  also  studied,  and  where,  on  account 
of  his  excellent  examination,  he  was  promoteil  as  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1782  he  received  holy  orders  at  Con- 
stance, in  1783  was  made  subregens  «t  the  seminary  in 
Freiburg,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics. 
For  a  great  many  years  he  occupietl  this  chair,  and  was 
about  to  be  confirmed  as  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  when 
he  died.  Jan.  19, 1824.  He  is  the  author  of  Christliche 
Sittenlehre  (Ulm,  1794;  8d  ed.  Vienna,  1810).  He  also 
wrote,  Ueber  VernunJ}  und  Offenbttrvng  in  Hinsicht  avf 
die  moraliscken  Bediirfnisse  der  Afenschheit  (ibid.  1804 ; 
new  ed.  Freiburg,  1819):  —  Vorlesfingen  iiber  Religion 
nach  Vernunfi  und  OJimbarung  (Mayence,  1828),  etc. 
His  works  were  edited  by  Friedrich  Weick  (Sulzbach, 


1880  sq.  4  vols.).  See  Werner,  ^eadL  der  kathalisck% 
Theologie,  p.  264 ;  Hug,  Rede  auf  Ferd.  Wanker,  Dr.  a. 
Prof,  der  Theologie;  Theologisches  Universal  -  Leriktm, 
s.  V. ;  Winer,  Hafuihuch  der  theolog.  Lit.  i,  286,313;  ii, 
324,826.     (a  P.) 

Wanley,  Nathaniei^  an  English  clergyman  an) 
author,  was  bom  at  Leicester  in  1633,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  minister  at  Beeby. 
Leicestershire,  and  subsequently  vicar  of  Trinity  Church. 
Coventry.  He  died  in  1680.  Mr.  Wanley  was  the  au- 
thor of  Vox  Dei;  or,  The  Great  Duty  of  ReJIeeHtm  uptm 
a  Man's  (hen  ^'aya  (London.  1658):— rA«  Womdetsof 
the  Little  World;  or,  A  General  History  of  Man  (1678) : 
—The  History  of  Man;  or.  The  Wonders  of  Humtn 
Nature  in  Relation  to  the  Vitiues,  Vices,  and  Defects  of 
Both  Sexes  (1704).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Wanaleben,  Johann  Michaei^  an  Oriental  schol- 
ar and  traveller  in  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  was  horn  in 
Thuringia  in  1635.  He  was  living  at  Erfurth  in  1663, 
when  he  was  sent  by  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  with 
instructions  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good-will  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  open  up  the  way  for  teachers  of  thr 
lieformed  religion.  He  lingered  in  Egypt,  and,  on  h\i 
return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  money  intrust- 
ed to  him,  revolted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1667.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  whence  he  was  sent  W 
CoUiert,  in  1672,  to  EgA'pt,  to  purchase  rare  manuscripts 
for  the  king's  library.  In  1678  he  became  vicar  of  a 
church  near  Fontainebleau,  and  subsequently  viuar  of 
Bouron,  where  he  died  in  1679.  He  was  the  author  of 
Histoi-ia  Fcdesim  AlexandrituB: — Relazione  dello  Slafp 
Presente  delT  Egitto: — Nouvelle  Relafitm  en  Fame  or 
Journal  de  son  Voyage  Fait  en  Egypte  (1677).  >^ 
Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii.  i>l 
i,  ch.  ii. 

Waple,  Edward,  an  English  cleiyEyman  of  th« 
17th  century,  became  prebendary  of  Bath  and  Welb  in 
1677;  archdeacon  of  Taunton  in  1682;  prebendary  of 
Winchester  in  1690;  and  died  in  1712.  He  was  the 
author  of  ^ooi-  of  the  Revelation  Paraphrased  (1693):— 
and  Serenty  Sermons  (1714-20,  3  vols.;  a  second  edi- 
tion with  Life,  1729).  See  AlliUme,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Wappera,  Gustavb,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1808.  He  studied  there,  and  afterward^ 
!  at  Paris,  where  he  adopted  the  style  of  the  KomaniU' 
I  schooL  In  1830  he  produced  the  Devotions  of  the  Bur- 
gotnasters  of  I^eyden,  which  established  his  reputation  a« 
an  original  hist^irical  painter.  He  was  secretary'  ff 
Leopold  I,  who  made  him  a  baron ;  and  was  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Antwerp  until  about  1855,  when  bt 
removed  to  Paris,  and  died  there  Dec.  6, 1874.  .\m<»np 
his  best  works  are,  Christ  €U  the  Sepulchre: — Charles  I 
Taking  Leave  of  his  Children  .—Charles  IX  on  the  Sighi 
of  St.  Bartholomew : — and  Execution  of  Anne  BoUyn. 

War  (prop.  Dnb,  iroKtpoQ,  but  represented  in  the 
Heb.  by  many  subsidiary  terms),  Hebrew.  We  may 
define  war  as  "  an  attempt  to  decide  a  conteitt  between 
princes,  states,  or  lai^e  bodies  of  people,  by  resorting  tn 
excessive  acts  of  violence,  and  compelling  claims  to  be 
conceded  bv  force." 

I.  Early  History  of  ITar/arf.— This  we  treat,  how- 
ever, only  in  its  relation  to  the  Hebrews. 

1.  PatriarchaL— It  is  probable  that  the  firvt  war» 
originated  in  nomad  life,  and  were  occasioned  by  the 
disputes  which  arose  between  wandering  tribes  for  the 
exclusive  possession  of  pasturage  favorable  to  their 
flocks  and  henls.  Tribes  which  lived  by  hunting  were 
naturally  more  warlike  than  those  which  led  a  pastoral 
life;  and  the  latter,  again,  were  more  devoted  to  war 
than  agricultural  races.  There  was  almost  a  natural 
source  of  hostility  between  these  races;  the  hunters 
were  enraged  against  the  shepherds  because  they  ap- 
propriated animals  by  dometttication.  and  the  sbepbenls 
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equally  hated  the  agricnlturists  because  they  appropri- 
ated land  by  tillage,  and  thus  limited  the  range  of  pa»- 
turage.  Hunting  also  indisposed  those  who  lived  by 
the  chase  to  pursue  more  toilsome  and  less  exciting  oc- 
cupations; those  ivho  thus  supported  themselves  sought 
tt>  throw  all  the  burden  of  manual  labor  on  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  afterwards  on  persons  whom  they 
rniuoed  to  slaverv.  There  is  a  universal  tradition  in 
Western  Asia,  that  Nimrod,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
^  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,**  was  the  first  who 
engaged  in  extensive  wars  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
slaves,  and  that  he  was  also  the  first  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  compelling  conquered  nations  to  rescue 
themselves  by  the  payment  of  tribute  as  a  ransom.  So 
early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  wars  were 
undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves 
and  tribute.  Ghedorlaomer  forced  several  neighboring 
princes,  including  the  king  of  Sodom,  to  pay  him  trit>- 
lite  for  twelve  vears:  and  when  thev  ceased  to  submit 
to  this  exaction,  he  invaded  their  territories  for  the  pur- 
pocte  of  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  carried  away  a  host  of  captives,  among 
whom  were  Lot  and  his  family ;  but  the  prisoners  were 
rescued  bv  Abraham. 

■ 

2.  A  mong  the  Early  Natiims,  Nfighbora  to  the  Isrtul' 
i/es, — From  the  existing  monuments  of  £gypt  and  As- 
syria, we  learn  that  war  was,  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions, the  main  business  of  life.    The  Kgyptians  early 
possessed  a  considerable  standing  army,  which  was  prob- 
ably kept  up  by  conscription.     ^  Wherever,"  says  Ro- 
sellini, "  the  armies  are  represented  on  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  they  are  composed  of  troops  of  infantry, 
armed  with  the  bow  or  lance,  and  of  ranks  of  war-char^ 
iot«,  drawn  by  two  horses.   The  few  figures  upon  horses 
almoitt  all  belong  to  foreigners."     Chariots  also  appear 
iu  Homer,  as  the  principal  strength  of  the  Egyptian 
army  (Itutdj  ix,  8^).    ChampoUion  also  says  of  the 
war-chariots :  '^  This  was  the  cavalry  of  the  age ;  cav- 
alry, pro|)erly  speaking,  did  not  exist  then  in  Egypt." 
Hence,  when  Pharaoh  pursued  the  fugitive  Hebrews, 
he  **  to«>k  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,"  evidently  the 
royal  guard;  and  also  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  L e«  the 
remainder  of  his  disposable  mounted  forces;  as  the  in- 
fantry could  not  well  take  part  in  the  punuit,     **  And 
the  Egyptians  followed  them  and  overtook  them,  where 
they  were  encamped  by  the  sea,  all  the  chariot-horses 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  riders  and  his  host"  (Exod.  xiv,  6, 7, 
9,  23,  2.%  26,  28).    The  Assyrian  monuments  exhumed 
by  Botta  and  Layard  exhibit  the  military  force  of  the 
Assyrians  as  composed  of  infantry,  armed  with  the  bow 
and  the  lance;  aUM>  of  war-chariots  and  regular  cavalry 
(Isa.  xxxvi,  8,  9;  Ezek.  xxiii,  12).    The  war-chariots 
which  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  are  low, 
with  two  small  wheels,  with  one  or  two  persons  stand- 
ing in  each,  besides  the  driver;  the  horses  are  full  of 
mettle,  some  of  them  splendidly  caparisoned  (Nah.  iii, 
2, 3).     See  Chariot. 

II.  MUitary  Ta<^ic8  cunong  the  Hebrews, — (In  this 
section  we  follow  Kitto's  Ctfclopadia,)  The  Hebrew 
nation,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Egyptian  bondage, 
might  be  regarded  as  unacquainted  with  military  af- 
fairs, since  a  jealous  government  would  scarcely  permit 
so  numerous  and  dense  a  population  as  the  pastoral 
families  of  Israel  which  retained  their  seat  in  Goshen 
certainly  were  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  re- 
sistance to  authority ;  but,  placed  as  this  portion  of  the 
people  was,  with  the  wanderers  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
south  and  the  mountain  robbers  of  Edom  to  the  east, 
Mme  kind  of  defence  must  have  been  provided  to  pro- 
tect iu  cattle  and,  in  a  measure,  to  cover  Lower  Egypt 
itself  from  foreign  inroads.  Probably  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation, scattered  as  bondmen  thn>iigh  the  Delta,  were 
alone  destitute  of  weapons;  while  the  shepherds  had 
the  same  kind  of  defensive  arms  which  are  still  in  use 
and  allowed  to  all  classes  in  Eastern  countries,  whatever 
be  their  condition.  This  mixed  state  of  their  social 
poaitioQ  appean  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  that, 


when  suddenly  permitted  to  depart,  the  whole  organi- 
zation required  for  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude 
was  clearly  in  force ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  about  phys- 
ical means  to  resist  the  pursuing  Egyptians,  although 
at  a  subsequent  period  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
wanting  to  invade  Palestine,  but  that  special  causes  pre- 
vented them  from  being  immediately  resorted  to^  The 
Israelites  were,  therefore,  partly  armed ;  they,  doubtless, 
had  their  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  darts,  wicker  or 
ox-hide  shields,  and  helmets  (caps)  of  skins  or  of  woven 
rushes. 

From  their  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions, the  Israelites,  doubtless,  copied  their  military 
organization,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  from  bondage, 
and  became  inured  to  a  warlike  life  during  their  forty 
years*  wandering  in  the  desert ;  but  with  this  remarka- 
ble difference,  that  while  Egypt  reckoned  her  hundred 
thousands  of  regulars,  either  drawn  from  the  provinces 
or  nomes  by  a  kind  of  conscription,  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  monuments,  or  from  a  military  caste  of  hereditary 
soldiers,  the  Hebrew  people,  having  preserved  the  patri- 
archal institution  of  nomads,  were  embodied  by  fami- 
lies and  tribes,  as  is  plainly  proved  by  the  order  of  march 
which  was  preserved  during  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.  That  order  likewise  reveals  a  mili- 
tarv  circumstance  which  seems  to  attest  that  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  masses  was 
not  on  the  left  of  the  order  of  movement — that  is,  to- 
wards their  immediate  enemies — Hkit  always  to  the  front 
and  right,  as  if  even  then  the  most  serious  opposition 
might  be  expected  from  the  east  and  north-east — ^poevi- 
bly  from  a  reminiscence  of  past  invasions  of  the  giant 
races  and  of  the  first  conquerors,  furnished  with  cavalry 
and  chariots,  having  come  from  those  directions. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Israel,  horses  were 
not  yet  abundant  in  Egypt,  for  the  pursuing  army  had 
only  six  hundred  chariots;  and  the  shepherd  people 
were  even  prohibited  from  breeding  or  possessing  them. 
The  Hebrews  were  enjoined  to  trust,  under  divine  pro- 
tection, to  the  energies  of  infantry  alone,  their  future 
countr}'  being  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  the  march  thither  over  a  district  of  Arabia 
where,  to  this  day,  horses  are  not  in  use.  We  may  in- 
fer that  the  inspired  lawgiver  rejected  horses  because 
they  were  already  known  to  be  less  fit  for  defence  at 
home  than  for  distant  expeditions  of  conquest,  in  which 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  chosen  people  should  en- 
gaffe. 

Where  such  exact  order  and  instruction  existed,  it 
may  not  be  doubted  that  in  military  aflTairs,  upon  which, 
in  the  first  years  of  emancipation,  so  much  of  future 
power  and  success  was  to  depend,  measures  no  less 
appropriate  were  taken,  and  that,  with  the  Egyptian 
model  universallv  known,  similar  institutions  or  others 
equally  eflicient  were  adopted  by  the  Israelites.  Great 
tribal  ensigns  they  had,  and  thence  we  may  infer  the 
existence  of  others  for  subordinate  divisions.  Like  the 
Egyptians,  they  could  move  in  columns  and  form  well- 
onlered  ranks  in  deep  fronts  of  battle;  and  they  acted 
upon  the  best  suggestions  of  human  ingenuity  united 
with  physical  daring,  except  when  expressly  ordered  to 
trust  to  divine  interposition.  The  force  of  circumstances 
caused  in  time  modifications  of  importance  to  be  made, 
where  doctrine  had  interfered  with  what  was  felt  to 
hinge  on  political  necessities;  but  even  then  they  were 
long  and  urgently  wanted  l)efore  they  took  place,  al- 
though the  people  in  religion  were  constantly  disreganl- 
ing  the  most  important  points,  and  forsaking  that  (>od 
who,  they  all  knew  and  believed,  had  taken  them  out 
of  bondage  to  make  them  a  great  nation.  Thus,  al- 
though, from  the  time  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Manas- 
seh  received  their  allotment  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  pos- 
session of  horses  became  in  some  measure  necosiiar^'  to 
defend  their  frontier,  still  the  people  persisted  for  ages 
in  abstaining  fVom  them,  and  even  in  the  time  of  David 
would  not  use  them  when  they  were  actually  captured ; 
but  when  the  policy  of  Solomon  had  made  extensive 
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oonqnG8t«,  the  injunction  was  set  aside,  because  hones 
became  all. important.  From  the  Captivity  till  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  remnant  of  the  East- 
ern tribes  were  in  part  warliice  equestrian  nomads,  who 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  formidable  Persian 
cavalry,  won  great  battles,  and  even  captured  Parthian 
kings.  When  both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
were  again  confined  to  the  mountains,  they  reduced 
their  cavalry  to  a  small  body ;  because,  it  may  be,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  within  the  basin  of  the  Libanus  was, 
as  it  still  is,  unfavorable  to  breeding  horses.  Another 
instance  of  unwillingness  to  violate  ancient  institutions 
is  found  in  the  Hebrews  abstaining  from  active  war  on 
the  Sabbath  undl  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

There  are,  however,  indications  in  their  military  trans- 
actions, from  the  time  Assyrian  and  Persian  conquerors 
pressed  upon  the  Israelitisb  states,  and  still  more  after 
the  Captivity,  which  show  the  influence  of  Asiatic  mili- 
tary ideas,  according  to  which  the  masses  do  not  act  with 
ordered  unity,  but  trust  to  the  more  adventurous  in  the 
van  to  decide  the  fate  of  battle.  Later  still,  under  the 
Maccabees,  the  systematic  discipline  of  Macedonian  im- 
portation can  be  observed,  even  though  in  Asia  the 
Greek  method  of  training,  founded  on  mathematical 
principles,  had  never  been  fully  complied  with,  or  had 
been  modified  by  the  existence  of  new  circumstances 
and  new  elements  of  destruction ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  use  of  great  bodies  of  light  cavalry,  showering  mill- 
ions of  arrows  upon  th%ir  enemies,  and  fighting  elephants 
introduced  by  the  Ptolemies. 

But  all  these  practices  became  again  modified  in 
Western  Asia  when  Roman  dominion  had  superseded 
the  Greek  kingdoms.  Even  the  Jews,  as  is  evident 
from  Josephus,  modelled  their  military  force  on  the  Im- 
perial plan ;  their  infantry  became  armed  and  was  ma- 
noeuvred in  accordance  with  that  svstem  which  everv- 
where  gave  victory  by  means  of  the  firmness  and  mo- 
bility which  it  imparted.  The  masses  were  composed 
of  cohorts,  or  their  equivalents,  consisting  of  centurise 
and  decurisB,  or  subdivisions  into  hundreds,  fifties,  and 
tens — similar  to  modem  battalions,  companies,  and 
squads;  and  the  commanders  were  of  like  grades  and 
numbers.  Thus  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  nations 
around  them  cannot  be  accurately  considered,  in  a  mili- 
tary view,  without  taking  into  account  the  successive 
changes  here  noticed;  for  they  had  the  same  influence 
which  military  innovations  had  in  Europe  between  the 
aeras  of  Charlemagne  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  cannon— that  invention  for  a  long 
time  making  no  greater  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  armies  than  the  perfection  of  war  machines  produced 
upon  the  military  institutions  of  antiquity. 

The  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  composed  of  infantr}% 
as  before  remarked,  formed  into  a  trained  body  of  spear- 
men, and,  in  greater  numbers,  of  sliiigers  and  archers, 
with  horses  and  chariots  in  small  proportion,  excepting 
during  the  periods  when  the  kingdom  extended  over 
the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  irregulars  were  drawn 
from  the  families  and  tribes,  particularly  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin;  but  the  heavy -armed  derived  their  chief 
strength  from  Judah,  and  were,  it  appears,  collected  by 
a  kind  of  conscription — by  tribes,  like  the  earlier  Roman 
armies — not  through  the  instrumentality  of  selected 
officers,  but  by  genealogists  of  each  tribe  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  princes.  Of  those  returned  on  the 
rolls,  a  proportion  greater  or  less  was  selected,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  time ;  and  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation might  be  called  out  on  extraordinar}'  occasions. 
When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of  government 
better  organized,  there  was  an  officer  denominated 
")^i;:3,  Mhotir^  a  sort  of  muster- master,  who  had  re- 
turns of  the  effective  force  or  number  of  soldiers  ready 
for  service,  but  who  was  subordinate  to  the  "^6*10,  <o- 
pherf  or  scribe,  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  These  of- 
ficers, or  the  ahoUrini^  struck  out  or  excused  from  ser- 
vice: (1)  those  who  bad  buUt  a  house  without  having 


yet  inhabited  it;  (2)  thoae  who  had  phinted  an  olive  or 
vineyard  and  had  not  tasted  the  fruit,  which  gave  leave 
of  absence  for  five  years;  (3)  those  who  were  betrothetl, 
or  bad  been  married  less  than  one  year;  (4)  the  faiiii- 
hearted,  which  may  mean  the  constitutionally  delicate, 
rather  than  the  cowardly,  as  that  quality  is  seldom  own- 
ed without  personal  inconvenience,  and  where  it  is  no 
longer  a  shame  the  nile  would  destroy  every  levy. 

The  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (1  Chrrin. 
xii,  88),  and  in  column  by  fives  (C^lS^n,  chamuikim) 
abreast  (Exod.  xiii,  18);  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  system  a  decimal  for- 
mation—  two  fifties  in  each  division  making  a  solid 
square,  equal  in  rank  and  file :  for  twice  ten  in  rank  and 
five  in  file  being  told  off  by  right-hand  and  left-hand 
files,  a  command  to  the  left-hand  files  to  face  about  and 
march  six  or  eight  paces  to  the  rear,  then  to  front  and 
lake  one  step  to  the  right,  would  make  the  hundred  a 
solid  square,  with  only  the  additional  distance  between 
the  right-hand  or  unmoved  files  necessary  to  use  the 
shield  and  spear  without  hindrance;  while  the  depth 
being  again  reduced  to  five  files,  they  could  face  to  the 
right  or  left  and  march  firmly  in  column,  passing  ever;' 
kind  of  ground  without  breaking  or  lengthening  their 
order.  The  pentastichous  system,  or  arrangement  of 
five  men  in  depth,  was  effected  by  the  simple  evolution 
just  mentioned,  to  its  own  condensation  to  double  num- 
ber, and  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  necesaary  space 
between  the  standing  files  of  spearmen,  or  light  infantry, 
for  handling  their  weapons  without  obstacle — alwsvs 
a  primary  object  in  every  ancient  s}*stem  of  training. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rank  there  was  thus  space 
made  for  the  ensign-bearer,  who,  as  he  then  stood  pre- 
cisely between  the  companies  of  fifty  each,  had  probably 
some  additional  width  to  handle  his  ensign,  being  sta- 
tioned between  the  four  middlemost  men  in  the  square- 
having  five  men  in  file  and  five  in  rank  before,  behind, 
and  on  each  side.  There  be  w^as  the  regulator  of  their 
order,  coming  to  the  front  in  advancing,  and  to  the  rear 
in  retreating;  and  this  may  explain  why  ffrf'xoCtS  fi^ 
and  the  Hebrew  di^  and  ne*,  an  ensign,  are  in  many 
cases  regarded  as  synonymous.  Although  neither  the 
Egyptian  depth  of  formation,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  pictured  monuments,  nor  the  Greek  phalanx,  nor 
the  Roman  legion,  was  constructed  upon  decimal  princi- 
ples, yet  the  former  was  no  doubt  so  in  its  origin,  since 
it  was  the  model  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  tetrastichal 
system,  which  afterwards  succeeded,  shows  that  it  was 
not  the  original,  since  even  in  the  phalanx,  where  the 
files  formed,  broke,  and  doubled  by  fours,  eights,  sis- 
teens,  and  thirty-twos,  there  remained  names  of  sections 
which  indicated  the  first- mentioned  division.  Such 
was  the  pentacontarchy,  denoting  some  arrangement 
of  fifty,  while  in  reality  it  consisted  of  sixty-four;  and 
the  decany  and  decurio,  though  derived  from  a  decimal 
order,  signified  an  entire  file  or  a  compact  line  in  the 
phalanx,  without  reference  to  number. 

With  centuries  thus  arranged  in  masses,  both  mova- 
ble and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  could  be  formed  in  simple 
decimal  progression  to  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  and  to 
an  army  at  all  times  formidable  by  its  depth,  and  by 
the  facility  it  afforded  for  the  light  truops,  chariou  of 
war,  and  cavalry  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  from 
thence  to  the  front.  Archers  and  slingers  couki  ply 
their  missiles  from  the  rear,  which  would  be  more  cer- 
tain to  reach  an  enemy  in  dose  conflict  than  was  to  be 
found  the  case  with  the  Ghreek  phalanx,  because  fmm 
the  great  depth  of  that  body  missiles  from  behind  were 
liable  to  fall  among  its  own  front  nmk&  Thoe  divi- 
sions were  commanded,  it  seems,  by  0">pXp,  fatetRtm, 
officers  in  -charge  of  one  thousand,  who,  in  the  first 
ages,  may  have  been  the  heads  of  houses,  but  in  the 
time  of  the  kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  councils  of  war;  but  the  commander  of  the 
host,  K^Xn  by  ^1q,  Bar  al  Aa-fsa6«$— such  as  Joab, 
Abner,  Beoaiab,  etc— was  either  the  Judge,  or,  under  the 
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judge  or  king,  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  and  one 
or  the  highest  officers  in  the  State.  He  as  well  as  the 
king  had  an  armor-bearer,  whose  duty  was  not  only  to 
bear  his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to  carry  ordera,  but, 
above  all,  to  be  at  the  chief's  side  in  the  hour  of  battle 
(Judg.  ix,  54;  1  Sam.  ziv,  6;  xxxi,  4, 5).  Besides  the 
royal  guards  there  was,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  time  of 
Dayid,  a  select  troop  of  heroes,  who  appear  to  have  had 
an  institution  very  similar  in  principle  to  our  modern 
orders  of  knighthood,  and  may  have  originated  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  already  pointed  out  as  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  it  seems  they  strewed  theii  hair  with  gold- 
dunL,    See  Armor. 

In  military  operations,  such  as  marches  in  quest  of, 
or  in  the  presence  of,  an  enemy,  and  in  order  of  battle, 
the  forces  were  formed  into  three  divisions,  each  com- 
manded by  a  chief  captain  or  commander  of  a  corps,  or 
third  part  (U^^^^,  «Aa/wA),  as  was  also  the  case  with 
i>ther  armies  of  the  East ;  these  constituted  the  centre 
and  right  and  left  wing,  and  during  a  march  formed  the 
van,  centre,  and  rear.  The  great  camp  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  composed  of  four  of  these  triple  bodies  disposed 
in  a  quadrangle,  each  front  having  a  great  central  stand- 
ard for  its  leading  tribe,  and  another  tribal  one  in  each 
wing. 

The  war-cry  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  intonated  by 
the  ensign-bearers,  as  in  the  West,  but  by  a  Levite;  for 
priests  had  likewise  charge  of  the  trumpets  and  the 
sounding  of  signals ;  and  one  of  them,  calleci "  the  anoint- 
etl  for  war,**  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ani- 
mating the  army  to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have 
been  appointed  to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Deut.  xx,  2).  It 
was  a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii,  20),  or,  as  in  later  ages, 
ffaUfluJiih  !  while  the  so-called  mottoes  of  the  central 
banners  of  the  four  great  sides  of  the  square  of  Judah, 
Reuben,  Ephraim,and  Dan  were  more  likely  the  battle- 
songs  which  each  of  the  fronts  of  the  mighty  army  had 
suug  on  commencing  the  march  or  advancing  to  do  bat- 
tle (Kumb.  X,  34, 86, 36;  Deut.  vi,  4).  These  verses  may 
have  been  sung  even  before  the  two  books  wherein  they 
are  now  found  were  written,  and  indeed  the  sense  of  the 
text  indicates  a  past  tense.  It  was  to  these,  we  think, 
Jehoshaphat  addressed  himself  when  about  to  engage 
the  Moabites:  he  ordered  "  the  singers  before  the  Lord" 
to  chant  the  response  (2  Chron.  xx,  21),"  Praise  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  With  regard  to  the 
pass-word,  the  sign  of  mutual  recognition  occurs  in  Judg. 
vii,  18,  when,  after  the  men  had  blown  their  trumpets 
and  shown  light,  they  cried,  ^  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon** — a  repetition  of  the  very  words  over- 
heard by  that  chief  while  watching  the  hostile  army. 

Before  an  engagement  the  Hebrew  soldiers  were 
spared  fatigue  as  much  as  possible,  and  food  was  dis- 
tributed to  them ;  their  arms  were  enjoined  to  be  in  the 
best  order,  and  they  formed  a  line,  as  before  described, 
of  solid  squares  of  hundreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep, 
and  as  many  in  breadth,  vrith  sufficient  intervals  be- 
tween the  files  to  allow  of  facility  in  the  movements, 
the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the  passage  to  the 
front  or  rear  of  slingers  and  archers.  These  last  occu- 
pied posts  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  flanks  or 
in  advance,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle  were  sheltered  be- 
hind the  squares  of  spearmen ;  the  slingers  were  always 
stationed  in  the  rear,  until  they  were  ordered  forward 
to  cover  the  front,  impede  a  hostile  approach,  or  com- 
mence an  engagement,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  mod- 
em skirmishers.  Meantime  the  king,  or  his  represent- 
ative, appeared  clad  in  the  sacred  ornaments  (*^'^7n 
ll5^p,  hadrey  bddeshf  in  our  version  rendered  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness,"  Pta.  ex,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  21),  and  proceeded 
to  make  the  final  dispositions  for  battle,  in  the  middle 
of  his  chosen  braves,  and  attended  by  priests,  who,  by 
their  exhortations,  animated  the  ranks  within  hearing, 
while  the  trumpets  waited  to  sound  the  signal  It  was 
now,  with  the  enemy  at  band,  we  may  suppoae,  that  the 


slingers  would  be  ordered  to  pass  forward  between  the 
intervals  of  the  line,  and,  opening  their  order,  would  let 
fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles,  until,  by  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  opposing  fronts,  they  would  be  hemmed 
in  and  recalled  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an  appro- 
priate position.  Then  was  the  time  when  the  trumpet- 
bearing  priests  received  command  to  sound  the  charge, 
and  when  the  shout  of  battle  burst  forth  from  the  rank^:. 
The  signal  being  given,  the  heavy  infantry  would  press 
forward  under  cover  of  their  shields,  with  the  Hp*1,  rtf- 
mach,  protruded  directly  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy ; 
the  rear  ranks  might  then,  when  so  armed,  cast  their 
darts,  and  the  archers,  behind  them  all,  shoot  high,  so 
as  to  pitch  their  arrows  over  the  lines  before  them  into 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  beyond.  If  the  opposing 
forces  broke  through  the  line,  we  may  imagine  a  body  of 
charioteers  in  reserve  rushing  from  their  post  and  charg- 
ing in  among  the  disjointed  ranks  of  the  enemy  before 
they  could  reconstruct  their  order;  or,  wheeling  round 
a  flank,  fall  upon  the  rear ;  or  being  encountered  by  a 
similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed,  or  rescued  by 
Hebrew  cavalry.  The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by 
his  princes,  posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle, 
and,  in  the  middle  of  showered  missiles,  would  watch  the 
enemy  and  strive  to  remedy  every  disord^.  Thus  it 
was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were  slain 
(2  Chron.  xviii,  88 ;  xxxv,  23),  and  that  such  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life  took  place;  for  two  hostile 
lines  of  masses,  at  least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  of  breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nat- 
ure to  retreat;  because  the  hindermost  ranks,  not  being 
exposed  personally  to  the  first  slaughter,  would  not,  and 
the  foremost  could  not,  fall  back;  neither  could  the 
commanders  disengage  the  line  without  a  certainty  of 
being  routed.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no 
longer  within  the  control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  but 
obstinate  valor  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.  Hence, 
with  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews,  battles  fought 
among  themselves  were  particularly  sanguinary ;  such, 
for  example,  as  that  in  which  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
was  defeated  by  Abijah  of  Judah  (xiti,  3-17),  wherein, 
if  there  be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater 
slaughter  than  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipsic,  al- 
though on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fiftiy  thou- 
sand combatants  were  engaged  for  three  successive  days, 
provided  with  all  the  implements  of  modem  destruction 
in  full  activitv.  Under  such  circumstances  defeat  led 
to  irretrievable  confusion,  and,  where  either  party  pos- 
sessed superiority  in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war,  it 
would  be  materially  increased ;  but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy,  that 
force,  loaded  with  shields  and  preserving  order,  could 
overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  abandon  their  defensive 
armor,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  locality. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush, 
but  this  manoeuvre  was  most  commonly  practiced  against 
the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh,  viit,  12 ;  Judg.  xx,  88).  In 
the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  16),  when  he  led  a  small 
body  of  his  own  people,  suddenly  collected,  and,  falling 
upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  released  them,  and  re- 
covered the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not  an  ambush; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  fell  in  with  the 
main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a  later  period  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Hebrews  formed  their  armies,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses,  and 
modelled  their  military  uistitutions  as  near  as  possible 
upon  the  same  system. 

Such  were  the  instraments  and  the  institutions  of  war 
which  the  Hebrew  people,  as  well  as  the  nations  which 
surrounded  them,  appear  to  have  adopted ;  but  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Promised  Land,  as  regarde<l  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  war  prescribed  to  them  were,  for  pur- 
poses which  we  cannot  now  fUUy  appreciate,  more  se- 
vere than  in  other  cases.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity 
were  cruel  to  the  vanquished,  perhaps  the  Romans  most 
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of  all:  even  tbe  Egyptians,  in  the  sculptures  of  their 
monuments,  attest  the  same  disposition — the  males  be- 
ing very  generally  slaughtered,  and  the  women  and  chtl- 
dren  sold  for  slaves.  With  regard  to  the  spoil,  except 
in  tbe  special  case  just  referred  to,  the  Hebrews  divided 
it  in  part  with  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  with 
the  Levites,  and  a  portion  was  set  apart  as  an  oblation 
to  the  Lord  (Numb,  xxxi,  bO),  This  right  of  spoil  and 
prey  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  military  institu- 
tions where  the  arm}'  received  no  pay.  ^^^t  skaldif 
that  is,  the  armor,  clothes,  money,  and  furniture,  and 
nip^^,  maikdachf  P^7i  consisting  of  the  captives  and 
live-stock,  were  collected  into  one  general  mass,  and 
then  distributed  as  stated  above ;  or,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  were  shared  in  great  part  by  i  he  crown,  which 
then,  no  doubt,  took  care  to  subsist  the  army  and  grant 
military  rewards.     See  Army. 

III.  MUitary  Preparations^  Operations,  and  Results, 
— (In  this  section  we  follow  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,) 
Before  entering  on  a  war  of  aggression,  the  Hebrews 
sought  for  the  divine  sanction  by  consulting  either  the 
Urim  and  Thunimim  (Judg.  i,  1 ;  xx,  27,  28;  1  Sam. 
xiv,  37;  xxiii,  2;  xxviii,  6;  xxx,  8)  or  some  acknowl- 
edged prophet  (1  Kings  xxii,  6 ;  2  Chrun.  xviii,  5).  The 
heathens  betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divina- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  (Kzek.  xxi,  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing  into 
the  field  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Jehovah  himself  (1  Sam.  iv,  4-18 ;  xiv,  18) ;  a 
custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down  to  David's  time 
(2  Sam.  xi,  11;  comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  1,  24).  During  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  the  signal  for  warlike  prep- 
arations was  sounded  by  priests  with  the  silver  trump- 
ets of  the  sanctuary  (NTumb.  x,  9;  xxxi,  6).  Formal 
proclamations  of  war  were  not  interchanged  between 
the  belligerents;  but  occasionally  messages  either  dep- 
recatory or  defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jeph- 
thah  and  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi,  12-27),  Ben-hadad 
and  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx,  2),  and  again  Aroaziah  and  Je- 
hoash  (2  Kings  xiv,  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's 
district,  spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants  for  re- 
sistance (Numb,  xiii,  17;  Josh,  ii,  1;  Judg.  vii,  10;  1 
Sam.  xxvi,  4).  When  an  engagement  was  imminent, 
a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  vii,  9;  xiii,  9),  and  an  in- 
spiriting address  delivered  either  by  the  commander  (2 
Chron.  xx,  20)  or  by  a  priest  (Deut.  xx,  2).  Then  fol- 
lowed the  battle-signal,  sounded  forth  from  the  silver 
trumpets  as  already  described,  to  which  the  host  respond- 
ed by  shouting  the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii,52;  Isa.xlii, 
18;  Jer.  1, 42;  Ezek.  xxi,  22;  Amos  i,  14).  The  com- 
bat often  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  the  qualities  of  the  individual 
8ol<lier  rather  than  on  the  disposition  of  masses.  Hence 
the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot  and  strength 
of  arm  (2  Sam.  i,  23;  ii,  18;  1  Chron.  xii,  8).  AX  the 
same  time,  various  strategic  devices  were  practiced,  such 
as  the  ambuscade  (Josh,  viii,  2, 12;  Judg.  xx,  36),  sur- 
prise (vii,  16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v,  23).  An- 
other mode  of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selec- 
tion of  champions  (1  Sam.  xvii;  2  Sam.  ii,  14),  who 
were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  25 ;  xviii,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  1 1 ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  6).  The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  conquer- 
ors were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii,  28;  xviii,  16;  xx,  22). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner:  A  line  of  circumvallation  ("i^2C^,Ut. 
an  "  enclosing**  or  *'  besieging,"  and  hence  applied  to  the 
wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected)  was  drawn  round 
the  place  (Kzek.  iv,  2 ;  Mic.  v,  1),  constructed  out  of  the 
trees  ft»nnd  in  the  neigh l)orhood  (Deut.  xx,  20),  togeth- 
er with  earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This 
line  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding 
country,  but  also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
besiegers.    The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this 


line  one  or  more  **  mounts"  or  **  banks''  (^^^^-    &■*)' 
schntz  [ArchSoL  ii,  604]  understands  this  term  of  the 
scaling-ladder,  comparing  the  c<^piate  tuUam  [Gen. 
xxviii,  12],  and  giving  tbe  verb  shtqtkdh^whlch  accom- 
panies solelah,  the  sense  of  a  **  hurried  advancing"  or 
the  ladder)  in  the  direction  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15: 
2  Kings  xix,  82 ;  Isa.  xxx  vii,  83),  which  was  gradually 
increased  in  height  until  it  was  about  half  as  high  ax 
the  city  walL     On  this  mound  or  bank  towers  (p^'^- 
Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.   The 
sense  of  "  turrets"  assigned  to  it  by  Gesenius  [  Thesattr.  p. 
3.%]  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  wonl 
always  appears  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expression  "  round  about"  the  city.   Hencf 
the  sense  of  "  circumvallation"  has  been  assigned  to  it 
by  Michaelis,  Keil  \_A  rchdoL  ii,  803],  and  others.     It  h 
difficult,  however,  in  this  case,  to  see  any  dtstinctifm 
between  the  terms  dayek  and  matszSr.    Tbe  expression 
^'  round  about"  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  casting  up 
banks  at  different  points :  the  use  of  the  singular  in  a 
collective  sense  forms  a  greater  difficulty)  were  erecteil 
(2  Kings  XXV,  1;  Jer.  lii,  4;  Ezek.iv,2;  xvii,  17;  xxi. 
22;  xxvi,  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect.    Ba ttering-rams  (0^11 5 ,  Ezek.  i v,  2 : 
xxi,  22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  tbe 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on  it. 
Undermining  the  walls,  though  practiced  by  tbe  Aspit- 
ians  (Layard,  Nineveh^  ii,  371),  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii. 
58,  is  not  warranted  by  tbe  original  text.     Sometinnr 
however,  tbe  walls  were  attacked  near  the  foundation, 
either  by  individual  warriors  who  protected  themselves 
from  above  by  their  shields  (Ezek.  xxvi,  8),  or  by  tbe 
further  use  of  such  a  machine  as  the  helrpoUt,  referred 
to  in  1  Mace,  xiii,  48.     This  is  described  by  Amroianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii,  4, 10)  as  a  combination  of  the  ie$tiido 
and  the  battering-ram,  by  means  of  which  the  besi^rs 
broke  thmugh  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  tha« 
"  leai)ed  into  the  city ;"  not  from  above,  as  tbe  woitU 
prima  facie  imply,  but  from  below.    Burning  the  gate* 
was  another  mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  ix,  hi). 
The   water-supply  wouhl  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it 
were  possible  (Judith  vii,  7).    The  besieged,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortifications  (Isa.  xxii, 
10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by  mi»ile« 
(2  Sam.  xi,  24),  by  throwing  over  beams  and  heavy 
stones  (Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Josephus,  Wor,  v. 
8,  3 ;  6,  3),  by  pouring  down  boiling  oil  ( ibid,  iii,  7. 
28),  or,  lastly,  by  erecting  fixed  engines  for  the  propul- 
sion of  stones  and  arrows  (2X^hron.  xxvi,  15).    See  En- 
gine.    Sallies  were  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing the  besiegers'  works  (1  Mace  vi, 31 ;  War,\,\\,^\ 
and  driving  them  away  from  the  neighborhiiod.    The 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illurtra- 
tion  from  the  representations  of  such  scenes  on  the  K*- 
Syrian  slabs.     We  there  see  the  "  bank"  thrown  op  in 
the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  battering-ram 
hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the  walls;  movable  tow- 
ers of  considerable  elevation  brought  up,  whence  tbe 
warriors  discharge  their  arrows  into  the  city ;  the  walls 
undermined, or  attempts  made  to  destroy  tbero  by  pick> 
ing  to  pieces  the  lower  courses ;  the  defenders  actively 
engaged  in  archery,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  bat- 
tering-ram by  chains  and  ropes;  the  scaling-ladders  at 
length  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to-hand 
(Layanl,  Simvth,  ii,  866-374).    See  Battkri5G-ba]i; 
Levku. 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe 
in  ancient  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host  were  p«t  to 
death  (Josh,  x,  26;  Judg.  vii,  26),  with  the  occsHonal 
indignity  of  decapitation  afVer  death  (I  Saro.  xvii,  51: 
2  Maoc'xv,  80;  Josephus,  War,  i,  17,  2).  The  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  killed  in  action  were  plundered  (1  S*™- 
xxxi,  8;  2  Mace  viii,  27);  the  survivors  were  either 
killed  in  some  savage  manner  (Judg.  tx,45;  2  Saiii.»>. 
31 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  J2),  mutilated  (Judg.  i,  6 ;  1  Sam.  si, 
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2),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Numb,  xxxi,  26 ;  Deut.  xx, 
14).  Women  and  children  were  occasionally  put  to 
death  with  the  greatest  barbarity  (2  Kingtt  viii,  12;  xv, 
16;  Isa.  xiii,  16,  18;  Hos.  x,  14;  xiii,  16;  Amos  i,  13; 
Nah.  iii,  10 ;  2  Mace,  v,  13) ;  byt  it  was  more  usual  to 
retain  the  maidens  as  concubines  or  ser^'^ants  (Judg.  v, 
80 ;  2  Kings  v,  2).  Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  conquered  country  was  removed  to  a  distant 
locality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued 
by  the  Assyrians  (xvii,  6),  and  of  the  Jews  by  the  Baby- 
lonians (xxiv,  14;  XXV,  11).  In  addition  to  these  meas- 
ures, the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg.  ix,  45;  2  Kings 
iii,  25;  1  Mace  v,  28,  51;  x,  84),  the  idols  and  shrines 
were  carried  off  (Isa.  xlvi,  1,2),  or  destroyed  (1  Mace  v, 
68 ;  X,  84) ;  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  6elds 
spoiled  by  overspreading  them  with  stones  (2  Kings  iii, 
1 9,  25) ;  and  the  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii,  4 ; 
Josh,  xi,  6,  9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder  or  supremacy,  these  extreme 
measures  would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution ;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  treasuries 
(1  Kings  xiv,  26;  2  Kings  xiv,  14;  xxiv,  18),  or  levy- 
ing contributions  (xviii,  14).     See  Captive. 

The  Mosaic  law,  however,  mitigated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  van- 
quished. With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermination  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  put  to  death  any  others  than  males  bearing 
arms;  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  kept  alive 
(Deiit.  XX,  13, 14).  In  a  similar  spirit  of  humanity  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling  fruit-trees  for  the 
purpose  of  making  siege-works  (ver.  19).  The  law  fur- 
ther restricted  the  power  of  the  conqueror  over  females, 
and  secured  to  them  humane  treatment  (xxi,  10-14). 
The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
been  practiced  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  retaliation 
for  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of 
Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i,  6,  7),  and  of  David's  treatment 
of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x,  2-4;  xii,  31;  1  Chron. 
XX,  3) ;  or  else  they  were  done  by  lawless  uMurpers, 
as  in  Menahem*s  treatment  of  the  women  of  Tiphsah 
(2  Kings  XV,  16 ;  comp.  Judg.  ix,  45).  The  Jewish 
kings  generally  appear  to  have  obtained  credit  for 
clemency  (1  Kings  xx,  31;  comp.  2  Kings  vi,  20-23; 
Isa.  xvi,  5). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the  erec- 
tion of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii,  12;  2  Sam.  viii, 
18,  where,  instoad  of  "  gat  him  a  name,"  we  should  read 
'^aet  up  a  memorial"),  by  hanging  up  trophies  in  their 
public  buildings  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  xxxi,  10;  2  Kings  xi, 
10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and  dances,  in  which  the 
whole  population  took  part  (Exod.  xv,  1-21 ;  Judg.  v;  1 
Sam.  xviii,  6-8;  2  Sam.xxii;  Judith  xvi,  2-17;  1  Mace 
ir,  24).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  commemorated  by  a 
dirge  (2  Sam.  i,  17-27;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25),  or  by  a  na- 
tional mourning  (2  Sam.  iii,  31).  The  fallen  warriors 
were  duly  buried  (1  Kings  xi,  15),  their  arms  being  de- 
posited in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27),  while 
the  enemies*  corpses  were  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  44;  Jer.  xxv,  33).  The  Israelites  were 
<lirected  to  undergo  the  purification  imposed  on  those 
who  had  touched  a  corpse,  before  they  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  camp  or  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  xxxi,  19). 
See  FiOHT. 

IV.  Moral  Principles  Involved. — ^We  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  wars  among  the  Hebrews.  SSome  were  of 
obligation,  being  expressly  commanded  by  the  Lord; 
others  were  free  and  voltintarv.  The  first  were  such  as 
those  against  the  Amalekites,  and  the  intrusive  and 
wicked  Canaanites,  nations  devoted  to  an  anathema. 
The  others  were  to  avenge  injuries,  insults,  or  offences 
against  the  nation.  Such  was  that  against  the  city  of 
if ibeah,  and  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  such 
was  that  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose  king 
had  insulted  his  ambassadors.  Or  they  were  to  main- 
tain and  defend  their  allies,  as  that  of  Joshua  against 
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the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  to  protect  Gibeon.  In  fact, 
the  laws  of  Moses  suppose  that  Israel  might  make  war, 
and  oppose  enemies. 

As  to  details,  the  laws  of  war  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  have  seen,  permitted  severities  in  the  treatment 
of  the  conquered  such  as  we  should  not  now  approve. 
Probably  in  practice  limitations  were  put  upon  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  conquerors  among  the  Jews  just  as 
among  Christian  nations.  This  is  not  invalidated  by 
severities  such  as  those  of  Gideon  towards  the  kings 
who  had  enslaved  Israel  (Judg.  vii,  25;  viii,  18-21) ;  or 
of  David  cutting  off  and  carrying  away  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  champion  (1  Sam.  xvii,  54) ;  nor  by  such  ex- 
ceptional dealings  as  those  with  the  Midianites,  who 
had  made  themselves  almost  as  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment as  the  devoted  Canaanites  (Numb.  xxxi).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fearful  threatening  in  Psa. 
cxxxvii,  8,  9 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  contrast  the 
cruelty  of  putting  out  eyes  by  the  Philistines,  the  Am- 
monites, and  the  Chaldaans  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xi, 
2 ;  2  Kings  xxv,  7).  The  treatment  of  the  men  of  Suo- 
coth  and  Penuel  by  Gideon,  of  the  Ephraimites  by 
Jephthah,  and  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  by  the  as- 
sembled Israelites  (Judg.  viii,  4-7;  xii,  1-6;  xxi,  8-12), 
are  unmistakably  punishments  of  extraordinary  sever- 
ity on  account  of  aggravated  acts  of  treason  against. 
Jehovah.  The  treatment  of  ten  thousand  Edomites  by 
Amaziah  is  a  parallel  on  the  part  of  one  whose  princi- 
ples and  practice  ought  to  have  been  better  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  12).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  were  not  usages  of  Judaism  as  such, 
nor  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews;  but  manifestations  of  the 
common  spirit  of  the  age  and  region,  which  the  Mosaic 
law  did  aU  it  could,  as  we  have  seen,  to  soften  and  les- 
sen. Nor  should  we  try  a  distant  sra  by  the  rules  of 
modem  humanity  which  is  the  offi»hoot  of  Christianity. 
See  MosAiSM. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  wars  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  justifiable  from  Jewish  example.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  offensive  wars  cannot 
be  defended  by  reference  to  sacred  history,  it  is  equally 
clear,  if  wars  must  l)e,  that  they  can  only  be  consistent 
with  the  light  of  that  dispensation  which  breathes  for- 
giveness and  forbearance  on  the  clear  and  obvious 
ground  of  necessity  and  self-defence.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  shall  have  illuminated  the  minds  of 
all  nations,  wars  shall  cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  all  men  will  give  glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  and  gofxl-will  will  universally  prevail 
(Paa.xlvi,9;  lxxvi,3;  Isa.  ii,4;  £zek.xxxix,9;  Luke 
ii,  14).     See  Peace. 

WAR,  Christian  Views  of.  I.  Hittory  ofOpwioK 
— The  question  whether  war  is  allowable  to  Christians 
divides  itself  into  two,  which  are  intimately  related  to 
each  other :  (a)  Is  it  right  for  a  Christian  government 
to  carry  on  war?  and  (6)  is  a  Christian  subject  obliged 
to  serve  as  a  soldier  ?  Christianity  always  breathes  the 
spirit  of  peace  among  individuals  and  nations,  and  like- 
wise the  spirit  of  freedom  and  personal  respect,  yet  nev- 
er by  command  does  it  do  away  with  either  slavery  or 
war,  nor  does  it  forbid  civil  government  using  the  sword. 
The  objections  of  early  Christians  to  serve  in  war  were 
based  principally  upon  the  text  "  Whosoever  sheddeth 
blood,"  etc.  But  there  were  also  other  reasons.  The 
early  Christians  did  not  feel  obligated  to  Qerve  a  gov- 
ernment that  constantly  persecuted  them,  and  they  also 
dreaded  the  idolatrv  connected  with  the  service  of  war. 
Tertullian  forbids  serving  as  a  common  soldier,  although 
such  were  not  so  imperatively  required  to  engage  in 
idolatry  as  were  those  of  higher  rank ;  yet  it  was  sufli- 
cient  for  Tertullian  to  know  that  the  Roman  ensigns 
bore  images  and  pictures  of  idols  (see  TertulL  De 
Tdololatria^  c  xix;  De  Corona  Militi»f  c  xi;  ApoL 
c.  xlii;  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  iv).  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  a  great  many  Christians  served  as  soldiers. 
TAe  conversion  of  Constant ine  and  the  exchange  of  the 
idol  standards  for  the  banner  of  the  Cross  laid  every 
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Christian  under  obligations  to  serve  as  a  soldier;  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  State  having  now  become 
common. 

Augustine  speaks  of  himself  as  holding  no  conscien- 
tious scruples  concerning  Christians  serving  as  soldiers 
(jEjd.  138,  ad  Marceilinum,  xii).  The  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians  do  not  entirely  disapprove  military 
service  except  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  opinion 
of  Origen  is  now  limited  to  the  clergy  {CotU,  CeUvtn,  vii, 
73, 74).  In  the  Romish  Church  the  clergy  araume  the 
same  attitude  that  the  earlier  Christians  held,  namely, 
that  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  forbid  the  shedding 
of  blood  -,  yet  they  hold  that  the  more  closely  Church 
and  State  are  united,  the  more  justifiable  is  war.  Re- 
ferring, also,  to  the  Old  Test,  and  to  the  Church  fa- 
thers, they  make  the  following  distinctions :  (1)  prose- 
cution of  war  in  itself  is  no  sin ;  (2)  the  clergy  are  not 
personally  to  handle  the  sword,  although  they  may  in- 
cite others  to  do  so.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  has  continue<l,  to  a  great  extent,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Romish  Church  to-day  (Richter,  iv,  §  94, 
note  12). 

Yet  the  oft-repeated  threatentngs  and  rebukes  in  early 
Christian  documents  {AposL  Can,  Ixxxii,  c  4,  23,  qu. 
8 ;  Cane,  Tolel,  iv,  c  45,  ann.  633 ;  Cone  Meldense,  c 
87,  ann.  Mb ;  c  2,  x ;  c  25,  x,  5,  89)  indicate  that  the 
warlike  inclinations  of  many  of  the  clergy  transgressed 
one  of  the  above  rules.  Athanasius  already  lamented 
that  bishops  engaged  in  war.  There  were  three  causes 
that  produced  this  spirit :  (a)  zealotism.  which  was  anx- 
ious to  exterminate  heretics ;  (6)  self-defence  in  case  of 
necessity;  (c)  the  feudal  system  (see  Ziegler,  Sv^i;- 
po^vXov  Ecclenastkum  [Wittenberg,  1672]).  In  the 
time  of  Chrysostom  the  monks  travelled  in  large  com- 
panies from  place  to  place  with  imperial  authority  to 
exterminate  heathenism ;  and  that  which  had  a  rough 
unsystematic  commencement  became  very  effectually 
systematized  in  after-ages.  During  the  crusades  bish- 
ops became  renowned  as  military  men  (Raumer,  Ilohen- 
ttaufetij  ch.  i) ;  and  these  holy  wars  were  carried  on  by 
the  Church  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  part,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Church  itself,  in  the  form  of  the  different 
orders  of  knights.  This  warlike  spirit  became  so  com- 
mon among  the  clei^gy  that  whenever  anything  was  to 
be  gained,  they  were  ever  ready  for  war. 

The  question  as  to  whether  individuals  are  obligated 
to  serve  as  soldiers  depends  largely  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  countrv  in  which  thev  live.  So  far  as  the 
Evangelical  Church  is  concerned  in  the  question  wheth- 
er war  is  allowable  to  Christians,  we  have  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Reformers  believed  it  to  be  right  for 
Christians  to  use  the  sword.  The  A  ugdiurg  Confession 
refers  to  this  subject  in  art.  16  ("  Docent  quod  Chris- 
tianis  liceat  jure  bellare").  Only  a  few  small  sects  are 
opposed  to  Christians  engaging  in  war.  The  evangel- 
ical doctrine  has  generally  been  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question  (see  Reinhard,  MoraL  §  244,  302;  Au- 
mon,  Handb,d.chrisil.  Sitt^ilehre^  §  181  ^  Harless,  ChristL 
Etkiky  p.  250).  Schleiermacher  {Die  christl,  Sitte,  p.  278) 
contends  that  everv  individual  is  bound  to  obedience 
when  a  call  to  war  is  made ;  so  also  Hegel, "  The  agita- 
tion of  war  purifies  a  nation"  {Rechtsphilos,  p.  324).  The 
Evangelical  Church  at  large  has  no  ban  against  clergy 
serving  in  war. — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  viii,  81  sq. 

II.  Dogtf^tic  View, — These  mmlem  opinions  in  de- 
fence of  warfare,  however,  have  evidently  grown  out  of 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  civil  power,  and  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  and  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  specific  precepts 
in  the  New  Test  (Matt,  v,  89;  Rom.  xii,  17-21.  etc.). 
The  appeal  to  a  few  passages  is  futile  against  this  (e.  g. 
Luke  xxii,  26 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxvi,  52.  Rom.  xiii,  4  re- 
fers only  to  magisterial  or  municipal  justice).  The  lame 
effort  to  avoid  the  force  especially  of  Christ's  command 
may  be  strikingly  seen  in  Stier's  inconclusive  argument 
{Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  [Amer.  ed.],  i,  74),  who  con- 
tends that  because  they  live  in  an  evil  world  Christians 


are  justified  in  resorting  to  arms;  as  if  two  wnmgji 
made  one  right  I  Doubtless  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
even  Apolitical  right  to  take  up  arms  in  a  just  cause; 
but  as  Christians  they  are  required  to  hold  these  rights 
in  abeyance,  and  trust  to  the  divine  protection.  Wheth- 
er in  absolute  self-defence  they  may  not  exert  phyacsl 
force,  even  to  the  extent  of  homicide,  may,  indeed,  l>e 
left  an  open  question ;  but  warfare,  as  usually  carried  on 
by  nations,  scarcely  ever  comes  under  this  extreme  est- 
egory.  On  the  other  hand,  no  humane,  much  less  god- 
ly man,  can  look  abroad  at  the  diabolism  of  war,  as  sys- 
tematically practiced  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  with- 
out the  most  intense  horror  and  deprecation.  That  be 
should  deliberately  enter  upon  such  a  course  of  action, 
involving,  as  it  must,  not  only  the  immense  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property,  but  also  the  rain  and  mis- 
erj'  of  helpless  and  innocent  families,  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  reconciled  with  the  impulses  of  philanthropy, 
much  less  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which 
teach  universal  love  and  beneficence.  To  justify  such 
conduct  from  considerations  of  personal,  local,  or  tem- 
porary advantage,  or  even  of  national  gain  and  sd- 
vancement,  is  clearly  to  adopt  the  damnable  doctrine 
that  "  we  may  do  evil  in  order  that  good  may  come*' 
(Rom.  iii,  8).  Least  of  all  can  a  Christian  consistently 
adopt  warfare  as  a  profession,  and  hold  himself  subject 
to  even  his  country's  call  in  any  cause,  without  the  priv- 
lege  of  deciding  for  himself  the  justice  of  the  quarrel. 

Casuists  have  usually  relieved  the*  Christian  con- 
science in  such  cases  by  throwing  the  responsibility  of 
war  upon  *'  the  powers  that  be,"  i  e.  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary authorities;  in  other  words,  the  government  iteelC 
But  such  a  course  of  reasoning  would  excuse  the  Chri^ 
tian  in  committing  any  enormity,  even  idolatry,  at  the 
dic^xtion  of  secular  or  political  rulers.  The  will  of  a 
majority  under  democratic  or  republican  government 
makes  no  essential  difference  in  this  responsibility. 
Each  man  must  act  for  himself  in  the  fear  of  God  in 
moral  cases. 

III.  Schemes  for  the  AboUfion  of  War. — ^The  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  recent  improvements  in  artil- 
lery, while  they  have  greatly  shortened  the  periods  of 
warfare,  have  immensely  increased  its  destractiveness. 
Hence  victory  now  usually  depends  rather  upon  num- 
bers, equipment,  and  strategic  skill  than  upon  personal 
bravery.  At  the  same  time,  arbitration  has  more  fre- 
quently been  resoned  to,  in  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes, instead  of  the  sword.  Still  the  history  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  "  armed  neutrality"  of  the  na- 
tions, especially  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  do  n«>t 
favor  the  ho{)e  that  war  wiU  soon  be  abandoned  in 
such  cases.  On  this  continent  likewise,  and  within  the 
existing  generation,  we  have  had  fearful  evidence  of 
the  liability  to  this  dernier  ressori.  The  methods  by 
I  which  philanthropists  and  statesmen  have  proposed  to 
;  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  arms  in  modem 
!  times  are  chiefly  two,  aside  from  the  usual  efforts  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  intervention  of  ar- 
bitrament. 

1.  Peace  Congresses, — ^These  are  conventions  of  rep- 
resentatives from  allied  or  interested  nations,  to  which 
have  been  referred,  or  which  have  voluntarily  assumed, 
the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  difficulties  between 
particuUr  states.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found 
at  length  in  a  recent  work  (Amos,  Political  and  Ijegal 
Remedies  for  War  [N.  Y.  1880]),  from  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  method  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  war.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that,  as  the  principles  of  international 
law  extend  and  are  more  generally  recognised^  this 
means  of  averting  collisions  between  contiguous  as  well 
as  remote  nations  may  become  more  efficacious. 

2.  Peace  Societies,— TYteae  are  purely  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, which  labor  in  moral  and  social  lines  to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  fraternity  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  especially  in  civilized  lands,  and  thus  aim  pri- 
vately and  gradually  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  ani-' 
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moAty  and  contest  The  exciting  scenes  of  ^  the  East- 
ern question/*  the  Franco -German  struggle  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  rebellion  in  this  countr}*  have  greatly 
retarded  the  success  of  this  movement.  Nevertheless, 
organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  securely  but  slowly  laying  the  foun- 
dadon  for  a  future  reform  on  this  subject.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  temperance  movement,  the  passions  and  hab- 
its of  mankind  are  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hence 
the  effort  must  be  protracted  and  even  precarious. 
But  the  enlargefl  views  of  modem  statesmanship,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  ties  that  bind  nations  to- 
H^ther,  must  continue  to  supplement  the  moral  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  war,  so  that 
we  may  anticipate  an  eventual  millennium  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Gospel. 

"War  (or  Woer),  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  god- 
dess of  connubial  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  avenger  of 
conjugal  unfaithfulness. 

Wara.    See  Vara. 

Waranda,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  three 
Destinies,  who  sit  at  the  well  of  Urdar  and  control  the 
fate  and  destiny  of  the  world. 

"Warburton*  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Newark-npon-Trent,  Dec.  24, 1698. 
His  father  was  attorney  and  town-clerk  at  Newark,  and 
young  William. was  designed  for  the  law.  He  received 
the  usual  gpnm  mar-school  education  at  Oakham  and 
his  own  native  village,  and  in  1715  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  an  attorney  at  East  Markham,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  he  remained  until  April,  1719.  He  then 
commenced  the  practice  of  law ;  but  his  literary  tastes 
prevented  hU  success  in  that  profession,  and  he  aban- 
doned it  for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  in  1728;  ordained  priest  by 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  and  appointed  vicar 
of  Gryesley,  Nottinghamshire;  became  rector  of  Brant- 
Bronghton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1728;  preacher  to  the  society 
of  linooln*s  Inn  in  1746;  prebendary  of  Gloucester  in 
1758 ;  king*s  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1754 ;  prebendary  of 
Durham  in  1755;  dean  of  Bristol  in  1757;  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1760 ;  and  died  there  June  7, 1779.  In  1 789- 
40  he  published  a  series  of  letters,  in  The  Works  of  the 
Learned,  in  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  Kssay 
an  Man,  which  gained  him  the  life-long  friendship  of 
the  poet;  and  on  the  death  of  Pope,  in  1844,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  to  Warburton  half  of  his 
library,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication  of  all 
his  works  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  But  the  most  im- 
portant service  rendered  him  by  Pope  was  his  intro- 
duction to  the  house  of  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Prior  Park, 
near  Bath.  This  led  to  his  marriage,  in  1745,  with 
Allen's  niece,  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  right,  on 
the  death  of  Allen,  in  1764,  he  became  proprietor  of 
Prior  Park.  Among  bis  other  literary  writings  are, 
MitceUaneoui  TrantkUiont  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1728) : 
— An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles 
(1727^:-^ Alliance  between  Church  and  State  (1736):— 
Ditnne  Legation  of  Moses  (1738^1) ;  this  is  his  greatest 
work:  —  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1747): — Julian 
(1750):— an  edition  of  Pope's  Works  (1751):— and  The 
Doctrine  of  Grace  (1762).  Warburton's  Works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  bbbop  Hurd,  in  7  vols.  4to,  in  1788, 
and  a  subsequent  edition  with  a  Memoir  in  1794.  In 
1809  appeared  a  volume  of  Letters,  and  in  1841  another 
volume,  entitled  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warbur^ 
ton.     See  Watson,  Life  of  Warburton  (1863). 

Warbnrtonian  Lecture,  a  lecture  founded  by 
bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.),  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion  in  general,  ahd  the  Christian  in  particular,  from 
the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New 
Tests,  which  relati  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
the  apostasy  of  papal  Rome.  Courses  of  lectures  on 
this  foundation  have  been  delivered  by  Halifax,  Hurd, 
Bagot,  Apthorp,  and  many  otherSi 


Wardlaw,  John  Smith,  D.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational missionary,  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  July  25, 
1813.  He  early  dedicated  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  com- 
menced preparation  for  his  great  work.  Mr.  WardUw 
had  ever>'  advantage  for  mental  and  spiritual  culture. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Glasgow  University  and 
Theological  Academy,  and  at  once  decided  to  give  his 
life  to  missionary  work.  He  was  ordained  as  a  mission- 
ary July  14, 1841,  and  sailed  for  India  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arriving  at  Madras 
in  September,  1841.  He  at  once  took  an  efficient  part 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  mission — ^teaching, 
preaching,  itinerating,  and  superintending  the  printing- 
press.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Telugu 
language,  and  was  able  to  send  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  into  the  mission  fields.  In  1855  Dr. 
Wardlaw  visited  Yizagapatam,  and  in  1859  also  visited 
Calcutta  and  the  missions  on  the  coast.  He  died  Oct. 
18,  1872.  "Dr.  Wardlaw  was  a  laborious  and  faithful 
student,  exact,  thorough,  with  great  analytical  power," 
and  the  ability  to  express  with  clearness  his  condusions. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  unselfish  in  friend- 
ship, with  a  character  transparent  and  spotless,  and 
with  an  "exhaustless  patience  and  charity."  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  865. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  Con- 
gregational divine,  was  bom  in  Dalkeith,  Dec.  22, 1779. 
Though  bred  in  the  principles  of  the  Secession  Church, 
he  resolved  to  join  himself  to  the  Congregational  party; 
and  was  in  1808  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
chapel  in  Albion  Street,  Glasgow,  but  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a  larger  church  in  George  Street.  In  1811  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Scotland,  which  posftiiin 
he  occupied,  in  connection  with  his  pastorate,  until  his 
death,  Dec  17, 1853.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  theologian.  His  life  was  a  ver>'  laborious  and  ear- 
nest one.  Besides  discharging  faithfully  and  ably  the 
duties  of  the  pulpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  he  was  a 
voluminous  author;  often  involved  in  theological  con- 
troversy, and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  public,  religious, 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day.  His  intellect 
was  acute,  his  understanding  sound,  and  his  style  re- 
markable for  its  perspicacity,  vigor,  and  grace.  The 
most  important  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  works  are.  Discourses 
on  the  Socinian  Controversy  :^  Lectures  on  Ecclesiattes 
(2  vo]»,):— Essays  on  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  on  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Umversal  Pardon: — Dis^ 
courses  on  the  Sabbath: — Christian  Ethics: — Discourses 
on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ: — 
The  Life  of  Joseph  and  the  Last  Years  of  Jacob : — Con* 
gregational  Independency : — On  Mirades : — and  Lectures 
against  Religious  Establishments,  H  is  life  and  correspond- 
ence were  published  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  1856.  See  Al- 
libone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.    (W.  P.  s5 

Wardlaw,  Thomais  Delaoey,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Warrenpoint,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  Nov.  1, 1826,  where  he  received  his  preparatory 
education.  He  graduated  from  Belfast  College  in  1844; 
and  soon  after  went  to  Quebec,  Canada,  and  from  thence 
to  the  United  Sutes  in  1846,  when  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  fn>m  which  he  graduated  in 
1849.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  seminary,  he  began 
to  preach  as  a  stated  supply  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa. ;  but 
subsequently,  having  accepted  a  call,  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor.  After  two  years'  service,  he  was  re- 
leased to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  installed ;  after  a  service  of  six  years  he  was 
called  to  ClarksviUe,  Tenn.,  where  he  continued  nine 
years.  After  this  he  removed  to  Shelbyville,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  Aug.  29,  1879. 
He  became  principal  of  a  Young  Ladies*  Seminary  in 
that  place,  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  neighboring 
churches  of  Petersburg  and  Bethlehem.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  scholanhip  and  extensive  literary  culture.  See 
NecrologicalRep,Princeton8em,Alumni,ld80,  (W.P.S.) 
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Ware,  Henry,  Sr,^  D.D^  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  April  1, 1764.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1785,  and  studied  theology* 
under  Rer.  Timothy  Hilliard  for  a  year  and  a  half  fol- 
lowing. He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Hingham  in  1787,  and  labored  there  until 
180.),  when  he  was  chosen  HoUis  professor  of  divinity  at 
Harvard  College.  This  election  was  the  occasion  of  a 
sharp  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Trin* 
itarian  Ci)ngregationalist8,  which  resulted  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  parties  as  distinct  bodies  of  Christians. 
He  held  his  chair  in  the  college  until  1816,  when,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  became 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  office  be  held  until  1840,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  June  12, 1845.  Dr. 
Ware  published,  fjettert  to  Tiittitariatu  and  Calvinisfs 
(Camb.  1820),  in  reply  to  Dr.  Wood's  Letters  to  Unitari- 
ana: — Armcer  to  Dr.  WootTs  Reply  (1822): — Postscript 
to  tM  Answer  to  Dr,  Wood's  Reply  (1828) : — A  n  Inquiry 
into  the  Foundationy  Evidences^  and  Truths  of  Religion 
(1842,  2  vols.) : — and  numerous  SertMws,  See  Sfftague,* 
AmuxU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  viii,  199. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Mass., 
April  21, 1794.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,and  at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1812.  During  the  next  two  years  he  taught  in 
the  academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  spending  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  the  study  of  theology;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  he  conducted  the  public  services 
of  a  Unitarian  society  in  Exeter  by  performing  the  de- 
votional part  of  the  service  and  reading  a  printed  ser- 
mon. In  1814  he  returned  to  Cambridge  t4)  study  the- 
ology as  a  resident  graduate  of  the  university,  and  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  of  the  college,  which  office  he 
held  one  yean  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  ordained  and  install- 
ed Jan.  1, 1817.  In  this  relation  he  remained  until  the 
autumn  of  1830.  In  1819  he  became  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian IJisciplef  and  remained  in  that  office  until  1822. 
On  account  of  declining  health  Mr.  Ware  desired  to  re- 
sign his  charge  in  1829;  but  his  Church  and  congrega- 
tion, not  willing  to  lose  his  services,  chose  as  colleague 
pastor  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  upon  whom  should 
devolve  the  burden  of  the  active  pastoral  labor.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  Mr.  Ware  removed  to  Cambridge  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  the 
pastoral  care,  to  which  he  had  lately  been  elected.  In 
1842,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  removed  to  Framingham,  where  he  died, 
SepL  22, 1843.  Among  his  published  works  are  the  fol- 
Ipwing :  Discourses  on  the  Offices  wid  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1826)  '.—Sermons  on  Small  Sins  (1827)  :—0n  the 
Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  (1831)  i^The  Life 
of  the  Saviour  (1832) : — several  single  Sermuns,  Essays^ 
and  Poems: — and  Memoirs  ofOberlin^  Noah  Worcester , 
Dr,  Joseph  Priestley^  Nathan  Parker^  and  othecs.  See 
his  Select  WritinySy  by  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins  (Dost. 
1846-47,4  vols.) ;  Ware  [John],  Memoir  of  Rev,  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  D.D.  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.) ;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  472  sq. 

Warham,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Okeley,  in  Hampshire,  about 
1450.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1475.  He  remained  at  Oxfonl  until  1488,  having  in 
the  meantime  taken  holy  orders,  and  then,  it  is  believed, 
was  collated  to  some  living  in  the  Church.  Shortly  af- 
ter this,  he  is  found  practicing  as  an  advocate  in'  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  acting  as  principal  or  moderator 
of  the  Civil  Law  School  of  the  parish  of  St.  Edward's, 
Oxford.  In  1493  he  was  sent  by  Henry  VII  as  a  joint 
envoy  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  to  complain  of  her 
countenance  to  the  pretender  Perkin  Warbeck.    He  was 


I  master  of  the  rolls  from  1494  to  1502;  joint  envoy  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy  in  1501-2 ;  became  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  Aug.  1 1, 1502;  lord  chancellor,  Jan.  1, 1503; 
bishop  of  London  in  1503;  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
March  9,  1504;  and  chancellor  of  Oxford  University 
soon  after.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus ;  a 
rival  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester;  and,  later,  a  rival 
of  cardinal  Wolsev,  with  whom  he  had  roaiiv  conten- 
tions  concerning  jurisdiction.  He  opposed  the  marrtage 
of  Catharine  of  Aragon  with  Henry  Yill,  but  officiated 
at  the  ceremony  in  Jone,  1509;  and  resigned  the  great 
seal  to  Wolsey,  Dec  22, 1515.  Daring  his  latter  years 
he  drew  some  discredit  upon  himself  by  his  connection 
with  the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  preten- 
sions he  lent  some  support.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen's, 
near  Canterbury,  Aag.  23, 1532. 

Warner,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1794^  After 
graduating  from  Williams  College  in  1815,  he  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated four  years  afterwards.  He  was  city  missionary  iu 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1819  to  1822,  and  part  of  the 
time  was  acting  pastor  of  the  Circular  Church  in  that 
city.  At  Salem,  Mass.,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist, SepL  25,  1823 ;  and  a  year  after  be  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Medford,which  be  sensed 
until  1832.  From  Februar}',  1835,  to  November,  1843, 
he  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Gilmaiiton 
Theological  Seminary.  In  January  ol*  the  following 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratoiy  and 
English  literature  in  Amherst  College,  retaining  this 
position  until  1853;  afler  which,  and  until  his  death, 
May  14,  1876,  he  resided  in  Amherst  without  charge* 
Dr.  Warner  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Miasioiis  Irom  l^3& 
See  Cony.  Quarterly,  1877,  p.  427. 

Warner,  Ferdinando,  LLJ).,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  voluminous  writer,  was  bom  in  1703^  lie 
studied  some  time  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  bat  if 
not  recorded  among  its  gpnduates ;  became  vicar  of 
Ronde,  Wiltshire,  in  1780 ;  rector  of  St,  Michael  Queeo- 
hithe,  London,  in  1746 ;  and,  in  addition,  rector  of  Banes, 
in  Surrey,  in  1 758.  He  died  of  gout  abou  1 1 767.  Among 
his  published  works  are  the  following :  System  ofDicin- 
Hy  and  Morality  (Lond.  1750)  i-^Ratumal  Defence  of  the 
English  Rtfortnation  {1752)  i  — An  JUustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  A  dnnnistration  of  the  Sae* 
raments  (1754) : — Ecdenastieal  History  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1756- 
57) : — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1758) : 
^The  History  of  Ireland  (1763):— and  History  of  the 
ReheUion  and  Civil  War  m  Ireland  from  1641  to  1660 
(1767).    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Water  (D^C,  ^du^p),  aniversally  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life.  No  one  can  read  far  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  without  being  reminded  of  the  vast  impnr. 
tance  of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and.  indeed, 
in  everv  countrv  to  which  their  historv  introduces  us; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  deserts  in  which  they  wan- 
dered on  leaving  £gypt,  as  well  as  those  into  which 
they  before  or  afterwards  sent  their  flocks  fur  pasture. 

I.  Supply. — In  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  a5 
we  are  with  perpetual  verdure  and  never-failing  streams, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  water  in  Palestine 
and  other  regions  of  the  East.  During  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  small  streams  are  dried  up  through 
want  of  rain,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  water  derived  from  wells,  or  preserved  b  cis- 
tents  or  reservoirs,  which  sometimes  becomes  uof^asant. 
See  CiSTKRN.  Hence  the  water  of  running  streams  and 
fountains,  as  opposed  to  that  of  stagnant  cisterns,  pools* 
or  marshes,  is  called  living  teater  ((yen.  xxvi,  19;  Zech. 
xiv,8;  John  iv,  10,11;  vii, 88;  Rev.vii,l7).  SeePoou 
Water  is  commonly  drawn  out  of  the  wells  or  cisterns  by 
females^and  carried,  upon  the  shoulder  or  head,  in  Un?e 
leathern  or  earthen  veaseb  (Geiu  xxiv,  45).   Sec  Wku- 


WATER  8f 

la  the  hnt  countricB  of  the  Eut,  the  MSUiKiiig  at 
[hint  ia  one  at  the  nrnut  delighcrnl  •ensatioiis  llisl  can 
be  felt  (I'u.cxliii.G;  Frov.  xxv,^5) ;  and  every  aiten- 
tlan  which  hurDAiiky  and  hoflpiiality  can  anggest  ia 
paid  to  furnish  travellers  with  water ;  anil  public  reser- 
voirs or  puola  are  openeil  in  wveral  part«  of  Kgvpt 
and  AraUa  (Matt,  x,  ii).  See  Fountain.  Water  trai 
anmelinies  paid  fur.and  is  now  occaaionaily  in  the  Eut 
(Nunib.xx,  17,19;  Lani,T,i),    SeeDlUWERorWATKB. 

IL  Peealuir  Utagrt.  —  Among  the  optical  illuaiuna 
nhicb  the  deserts  of  the  East  have  furnished  is  the  mi- 
ragr.  This  phenomenon  of  "  waters  that  fail."  or  "are 
nut  sure,"  wis  called  bv  the  Hebrews  iharab,  i.  e.  heat, 
and  is  rendered  "the  parched  ground"  (Isa.  xxxr,  1); 
pmperly,  "And  the  mirage  shall  become  i  poul,"  i.  e. 
the  desert  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake  shall 
be  changed  into  real  water.     See  Uihaoe. 

Throughuut  the  East  it  is  customary  to  irrigate  their 
Gelds  and  gardens  by  means  of  small  canals  or  rivulets, 
which  distribute  the  water  in  every  direction  (Fsa.  i,3). 
Allusion  is  probably  made  to  this  cuBtom  in  Ezek.  xxxi, 
3, 4.  Sometimes  the  channels  are  bordered  with  stone, 
and  accompanied  with  troughs;  at  other  times  thev  are 
mere  ridges  of  earth,  tii  regulate  the  llow(Frav.  xxi.l). 
Thus,  in  Deut.  xi,  10.  it  is  said  the  land  of  Canaan  ia 
not  like  Egypt. "  where  thou  sowesi  thy  seed,  and  wa- 
urest,  it  with  thy  foot-"  Palestine  is  a  country  which 
has  rains,  plentiful  dews,  springs,  rivulets,  and  hn>ok\ 

its  fniilfulness;  whereas  Egypt  has  no  river  but  the 
Nile;  and,  as  it  seldom  rains,  the  lands  which  are  not 
within  reach  of  the  inundation  con^nue  parched  and 
barren  (see  Hackett,/Uiulr.  »/£cn>f.p.  I&l  sq.)-    See 

III.  .Wriaphnrical  and  S^nioiKal  />Anu«.  —  Water 
•ometimea  signifies  literally  the  element  of  water  (Gen. 
i,  10),  and  occasionally  its  paisllel  in  tears  (Jer.  ix.  I, 
7):  hence,  figurativolv,  trouble  (fa.  Ivi,  1)  and  mis- 
fortune (Um.  iii,  H;  Fsa.  Ixix,  1;  cxvii,  IS;  cxxiv, 
4,  .^i).  Waler  is  put  for  children  or  posterity  (N'umb. 
xxiv.T:  Iaa.xlviii,l);  for  the  clouds  (Fsa.  civ,  8) ;  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  (Isa.  xii,  8;  xxxv,  6,  7; 
It,1;  jDhavii,S7,38).  " Stolen  waters" denote  unlaw- 
ful pleasures  with  strange  women  (Prov.  ix,  17).  The 
Israelites  are  reproached  with  having  Ibrsaken  the 

cisterns  (ler.  ii,  13) :  that  is,  with  having  quitted  the 
wonhip  of  the  all-sufficient  Uud  for  the  wor^ip  of  vain 
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ive).  Hence,  the  torments  of  wicked  men  after 
this  life  were  by  the  ancients  represented  under  the 
svmbol  of  a  lake  whose  waters  were  full  of  mud  and 
filth  (Isa.  Ivii.  ZO). 

Many  waters,  on  account  of  their  noise,  number,  dis- 
order, and  the  confusion  of  the  waves,  are  the  symbob 
of  peoples,  multitudes,  nations,  and  tongues  (Uev.  xvit, 
16;  Jer.  xlvii,  2);  waters  signifying  an  army  or  multi- 
tude (Isa.  xvii,  IS,  13). 

As  iu  Scripture  bread  is  put  for  all  sorta  of  food  or 
solid  nourishment,  so  watpr  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  drink, 
The  Muabiiet  and  Ammonites  are  rcproacbeil  fur  luit 

with  proper  refreshments  <Deut.  ixiii,4).     Nabal  says, 
insulting  David's  mcsMngers.  "Shall  I  then  take  my 

whence  Ihej-  be?"  (1  Sara,  xxv,  11). 

WATER  OP  Baptisx.  The  scholastics  adopted  ths 
mystical  inierprctaUon  of  the  water,  but  carried  their 
discussions  and  it>quiries  cimceniing  the  fluids  to  be 
used  at  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme.  Various  opinions  obtained  as  to 
the  question  whether  beer,  broth,  tish-sauce,  mead  or 
hottey-waier,  lye  or  rose-water,  might  be  used  initeail 
of  pure  water.  They  carried  their  absurdiiiea  so  tar  as 
to  start  the  question  "Quid  faciendum,  BJ  puer  urinareC 


WATEEt,  Holt.     See  Baftibm;  Holy  Watkr. 
WATER  or  jEALOuar  (Numb,  v,  1I-3J,  O-'-IMH  ""O, 
"  waters  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with  D^-l^Kan  add- 
ed.as  causing  a  curee;  Sipl.  vti,ip  tob  iktynoi ;  Fhilo, 
ii,  BIO,  TcoTBs  iMfxpv).     This  was  probably  not  the 
"  water  of  separation"  for  purification,  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  ted  heifer,  for,  as  its  ceremonial  properly 
was  to  defile  the  pure  and  to  purify  the  unclean  (Numb, 
xix,  SI)  who  touche<l  it,  it  could  hardly  be  used  in  a 
rite  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the  innocence 
of  the  upright  or  discover  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  with- 
out the  Bvmbolisin  Jsrring.     Perhaps  water  from  the 
laver  of  the  sanctuary  is  intended.     The  ritual  pre- 
scribed consiited  in  tlie  husband's  bringing  the  woman 
before  the  priest,  and  the  essential  part  oT 
it  is  unquestionably  the  oath,  to  which  the 
"  water"  was  subsidiary,  symbolical,  and 
miuisleriaL     With  her  he  was  to  bring 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal 
as  an  offering.      Perhaps  the  whole  is  in 
be  regarded  from  a  judicial  point  of  view, 
and  this  "offering"  in  the  light  of  a  court- 
fee.  Yet  being  an  offering  to  "  bring  iniqui- 
ty to  remembrance"  (v,  Ii).  it  Ib  ceremo- 
nially rated  as  a  "  sin-offering ;"  hence  no 
:    oil  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal   before 
'    burning  it,  nor  any  frankincense  ts  be 
,     placed  upon  it  when  burned,  which  same 
,    rule  was  applied  to  "sin-offerings"  gener- 
.    ally  (Lev.  v,  11).    With  TneBi-«fferings,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  the 
imposition  of  frankincense  were  prescribecl 
(ii,l,!,7,  14,  15).    God  himself  was  sud- 
denly invoked  to  judge,  and  his  presence 
recognised  by  throwing  a  haiulful  of  the 
baricy-meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the 
course  of  the  rile.   In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, the  priest  "  set  her  before  the  Lord" 
with  ihe  offering  in  her  hand.  The  Minhni 
(jSotah)    pteacribea  that  abe  be   clothed 
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in  black  with  a  rope  girdle  around  her  waist ;  and  from 
the  direction  that  the  priest  '^ shall  uncover  her  head" 
(Numb.  V,  18)  it  would  seem  she  came  in  veiled,  prob- 
ably also  in  black.  As  she  stood  holding  the  offering, 
so  the  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vessel  of  holy 
water  mixed  with  the  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and,  declaring  her  free  from  all  evil  consequences 
if  innocent,  solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah to  be  "  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people,"  if 
guilty,  further  describing  the  exact  consequences  as- 
cribed to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the  "  members  " 
which  she  had  **vielded  as  servants  to  uncleauness '' 
(ver.  21,  22,  27;  oomp.  Rom.  vi,  19;  and  Theo<ioret, 
QucBst.  X  »n  Numb.),  The  words  rbfiS,  b*fD3b,  nbG3, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "rot,"  rather  indi- 
cate, according  to  Geseniua,  s.  v.  b&S,  to  "  become  or 
make  lean."  Michaelis  thought  ovarian  dropsy  was 
intended  by  the  S}'mptoms.  Jusephus  says,  rov  re  <nc£- 
Xovc  ijwr«ff6vroc  avTy^  xai  T^v  KoiXiav  vStpov  icara- 
XanfidvovTo^  {Ant,  iii,  11, 6).  The  priest  then  "  wrote 
these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown,  probably  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  handful  of  meal  on  the 
altar,  *' caused  the  woman  to  drink"  the  potion  thus 
drugged,  she,  moreover,  answering  to  the  words  of  his 
imprecation,  "Amen,  Amen."  Joscphus  adds,  if  the  sus- 
picion was  unfounded,  she  obtained  conception ;  if  true, 
she  died  infamouslv.  This  accords  with  the  sacred 
text,  if  she  "  be  clean,  then  shall  she  be  free  and  shall 
conceive  seed"  (Numb,  v,  28),  words  which  seem  to 
mean  that  when  restored  to  her  husband's  affection  she 
should  be  blessed  with  fruitfulness ;  or  that,  if  concep- 
tion had  taken  place  before  her  appearance,  it  would 
have  its  proper  issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had 
been  unfaithful,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  operation 
of  the  curse.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  husband  would 
not  be  forward  to  publish  his  suspicions  of  his  own  in- 
jury, unless  there  were  symptoms  of  apparent  concep- 
tion and  a  risk  of  a  child  by  another  being  presented 
to  him  as  his  own.  This  is  somewhat  supported  by 
the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  words  Kb  Xini 
ntoona  (ver.  13)  by  "neither  she  be  taken  trith  the 
Maimer"  the  italicized  words  being  added  as  explana- 
tory, without  any  to  correspond  in  the  original,  and 
pointing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  "  the  manner "  or 
"  custom  of  women  "  (Gen.  xviii,  1 1 ;  xxxi,  35),  i.  e.  the 
menstrual  flux,  suggesting,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  not 
past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  that  conception  had  taken 
place.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  husband  would  be  so  far  based  upon  a  fact. 
It  seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  words  may  be 
an  extension  of  the  sense  of  those  immediately  preced- 
ing, Jna  ■|'»fi<  15%  when  the  connected  tenor  would  be, 
"  and  there  be  no  witness  against  her,  and  she  be  not 
taken,"  i.  e.  taken  in  the  fact;  comp.  John  \'iii,  4,  al'nj 
if  yvv^  KartiXtfift^  iiravTo^pt^  ftoix^vofifvri»  In  the 
case  of  pregnancy  the  woman's  natural  apprehensions 
regarding  her  own  gestation  would  operate  very  strong- 
ly to  make  her  shrink  from  the  potion  if  guilty.  For 
plainly  the  effect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nervous 
system  of  one  so  circumstanced  might  easily  go  far  to 
imperil  her  life  even  without  the  precise  symptoms  as- 
cribed to  the  water.  Meanwhile  the  rule  would  oper- 
ate beneficially  for  the  woman  if  innocent,  who  would 
be,  during  this  interval,  under  the  protection  of  the 
court  to  which  the  husband  had  himself  appealed,  and 
so  far  secure  against  any  violent  consequence  of  his 
jealousy,  which  had  thus  found  a  vent  recognised  by 
law.  Further,  by  thus  interposing  a  period  of  proba- 
tion the  fierceness  of  the  conjugal  jealousy  might  cool. 
On  comparing  this  argument  with  the  further  restric- 
tions laid  down  in  the  treatise  Sotah  tending  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  rite,  there  seems  grave  reason  to 
doubt  whether  recourse  was  ever  had  to  it  in  fact.  See 
Adultery.    The  custom  of  writing  on  a  parchment 


words  cabalistic  or  medical  relating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient  the 
water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  has  descended  among 
Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day,  and  a  sick 
Arab  would  probably  think  this  the  moat  natural  way 
of  "  taking "  a  prescription.  See,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, Groddeck,  De  Vett.  Bebr.  Purgat.  Castitatis,  in 
Ugolino,  Thesaur,  The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal  was 
probably  traditional  in  Moees'  time,  and  by  fencing  it 
round  with  the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  de- 
prive it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous  tendency, 
and  would  probably  restrain  the  husband  from  some 
of  the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  other- 
wise be  driven  by  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  so  powerful 
in  the  Oriental  mind.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  taken, 
like  the  permission  to  divorce  by  a  written  instniroeDt, 
rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a  custom  ordinarily  harsh, 
and  as  a  barrier  placed  in  the  way  of  uncalculating  vin- 
dictiveness.  Viewing  the  regulations  concerning  mat- 
rimony as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  the  same  principle  an- 
imating them  in  all  their  parts — that  of  providing  a 
legal  channel  for  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where 
irrepressible,  but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  intensity, 
and  so  assisting  the  gradual  formation  of  a  gentler  tem- 
per in  the  bosom  of  the  nation.  The  precept  was  given 
"because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  but  with  the 
design  and  the  tendency  of  softening  them.  (See  some 
rem  arks  in  Spencer,  De  Leg,  Hebr,) — Smith.  See  Jealt 
OU8Y;  Okokal. 

WAT£R  OF  Separation.    See  Purificatiok. 

Waterbnry,  Jarkd  Bell,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Aug.  11, 
1799.  He  was  convert«d  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
united  with  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
becoming  at  once  an  earnest  Christian  worker.  He  en- 
tered Yale  College  and  graduated  with  high  honon  in 
1822,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  entered 
upon  his  theological  studies  in  Princeton  Seminar}', 
where  he  remained  two  years.  On  April  15,  1823,  he 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
as  a  candidate  for  t  he  ministry,  and  that  body  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  1825  and  ordained  him  sine  tUulo  Nov. 
13  of  the  same  year.  Shortly  after  completing  his  the- 
ological studies,  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the  Amen- 
can  Bible  Society,  and  made  a  highly  successful  and 
useful  tour  in  its  interests  through  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  year  1826  he  commenced  preaching  at  Hatfield, 
Mass. ;  and  having  been  dismissed  by  the  Presbyter}*  of 
New  York,  April  18, 1827,  to  the  Association  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  was  shortly  after  installed  paator  of  the 
Hattield  Church.  While  residing  there,  he  puUbhed  a 
small  volume  entitled  Advice  to  a  Young  Chritiianf  by 
a  VUlage  Pastor,  with  a  \ety  interesting  introduction 
by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  This  little  book  was  wide- 
Iv  read  and  verv  useful.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  Ports- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  installed  shortly  after,  and 
remained  for  two  years  in  a  happy  and  useful  ministry, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  bis 
health.  For  a  short  time  he- resided  in  Brookl}!!,  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Zachariah  Lewis. 
In  the  fall  of  1832,  he  began  to  supply  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,and  in  the  spring  accepted  a 
call  from  and  was  installed  its  pastor.  Here  he  labored 
fourteen  years,  and  his  earnest  and  fervent  pulpit  effort;, 
his  genial  and  social  manners,  glowing  zeal  and  godly 
life,  secured  for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the 
entire  community.  During  his  ministry,  a  large  and 
beautiful  church  was  erected,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons,  many  of  them  of  high  social  position  and  intel- 
ligence, were  gathered  into  the  church.  In  1846  be  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Bowdoiu  Street  Church,  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor,  and  where  he  continued 
to  labor  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  re- 
moved to  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  he  lived  over  two 
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yean  in  retirement,  but  preaching  occasionally  as  op- 
portonity  offered.  In  1859  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  dur^ 
ing  the  absence  of  its  pastor  (Dr.  Rockwell)  in  Europe, 
and  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  made  that 
city  his  home.  During  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
Dr.Waterbury  was  made  secreUry  of  the  Brooklyn 
branch  of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  which  position 
he  rendered  valuable  and  effective  service,  collecting 
books  and  pamphlets  to  be  sent  to  the  Union  army,  and 
superintending  the  sending-out  of  ministers  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  regular  chaplains  in  the  army. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  city  missionary  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  had  a  large  tent  erected  on  Fort  Greene  and 
ill  Lefferts  Park,  where  on  Sundays  the  outside  multi- 
tude were  oongr^ated  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Misfortune 
clouded  his  hist  days.  His  ample  property  was  swept 
away  at  a  stroke,  and  his  health  was  gone ;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  he  never  lost  his  cheerfulness  or  trust  in 
God,  but  rested  calmly  on  the  never-failing  promises. 
Dr.  Waterbury  wa?  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  always 
watchful  for  opportunities  of  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  faithful,  sympathetic,  and  earnest. 
In  bis  prime  he  was  a  preacher  of  unusual  excellence 
and  power.  He  wrote  much  for  the  religious  press, 
published  quite  a  number  of  sermons  and  tracts,  besides 
six  or  eight  volumes  of  works  on  various  religious  sub- 
jects. Among  his  last  utterances  was  this — "Jesus  is 
with  me."  He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  Dec  81, 1876. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

"Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
theologian  and  controversialist,  was  born  at  Wasely,  in 
lincolnshire,  Feb.  14,  1683.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free-school  of  Lincoln,  and  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  about  1703,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  college  in  1704.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  the  university,  and  after  Uking  holy  orders  he  acted 
as  tutor  for  many  years.  He  became  master  of  his  col- 
lege in  1713,  and  during  the  same  year  was  rector  of 
P^Uingham,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king  George  I  in  1714;  preach- 
ed the  Lady  Moyef  Lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in 
1720 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Austin's  and  St.  Faith's,  Lon- 
don, in  1721 ;  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  York  in  1723; 
canon  of  Windsor  in  1727 ;  and  vicar  of  Twickenham 
and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  1780.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec  23, 1740.  Dr.  Waterland  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  Trinitarian  controversialist,  having  been 
eitpecially  noted  for  his  treatises  on  the  Diciiaty  of 
Ckrisi  in  reply  to  the  positions  of  Drs.  Whitby  and 
Samuel  Clarke,  in  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  against  the  positions  of  Mid<Ueton  and  Tin- 
dal,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  eucharist  and  baptismal 
regeneration.  His  most  important  worlcs  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Vindication  of  ChritCt  Divinity  (1719) : — Sec- 
ond Vindication  (1728)  .^Further  Vindication  (17^4)  :— 
Eight  Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Ij>rd 
Jesus  Christ  (1720),  preached  at  the  Moyer  Lectures^ — 
Case  of  Avian  Subscription  Considered  (1721): — Five 
IjMers  to  William  Staunton  oorKermng  the  Trinity 
(1722): — Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Cre^ 
{l7'24)'^Scriptttre  Vindicated  (179Q-M):— Nature, 
Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments 
Considered  (1780)  •. — Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Asserted  (1734)  -.^Review  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  as  Laid  Down  in  the  Scriptures  and 
Antiquity  (1737): — Regeneration  Stated  ctnd  Explained 
(1740) : — Sermons  on  Several  Important  Subjects  (1742), 
published  after  his  death  by  Joseph  Clarke.  In  18'^ 
appeared  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  eleven  vol- 
umes, with  a  Review  of  the  Authors  Life  and  Writings 
by  William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of  Llandaff. 

^77aterman,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal divine,  was  l)om  in  New  Uam))sbire,  June  29, 1790. 
He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1814 ;  and  travelled  successively 
the  Miami,  Mahoning,  and  Zanesville  circuits.     When 


the  Pittsburgh  Conference  was  formed,  he  fell  within 
its  bounds,  and  successively  filled  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling, 
Washington,  Steubenville,  and  other  prominent  appoint- 
ments. In  1832  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, as  a  superannuate ;  in  1837  he  was  made  effective, 
and  appointed  to  Oxford,  where  he  died,  Aug.  6,  1887. 
Mr.  Waterman  was  a  self-made  man.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  ii,  570. 

Watson,  James  V.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1814.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  while  young;  became 
a  local  preacher  in  early  manhood  in  Indiana ;  and  in 
1832  joined  the  Missouri  Conference.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to'  Indiana,  and  joined  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ence In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Conference,  and  later  of  the  Detroit  Conference,  in 
which  he  filled  some  of  the  most  prominent  appoint- 
ments; then  he  labored  two  years  as  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society;  and  finally  superannuated  and  e»> 
tablished  a  Christian  newspaper,  which  he  edited  with 
success  until  the  oi^anization  of  the  North -western 
Christian  Advocate,  in  1852,  when  he  became  its  editor. 
This  position  he  held  till  his  death,  Oct.  17, 1856.  Mr. 
Watson  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  amiable  and 
charming  in  social  life,  marvellous  in  his  preaching 
abilities,  and  profound  as  an  editor.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  431. 

Watson,  Richard  (1),  D.D.,  F.RS.,  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  was  born  at  Haversham,  near  Kendal, 
W^estmoreland,  in  August,  1787,  where  he  received  his 
early  educntinn  from  his  father.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1759,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  1760.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  became  assistant  tutor  in  November  of 
the  same  j^ear.  He  became  moderator  in  1762;  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  1764 ;  one  of  the  head  tutors  in 
1767;  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1771,  and 
at  the  same  time  rector  of  Somenham,  Huntingdon- 
shire. In  1774  he  exchanged  his  rectory  for  the  preb- 
end of  Ely,  and  in  1780  became  archdeacon  of  Ely  and 
rector  of  North  wold,  Norfolk.  In  1782  he  became 
rector  of  Knaptoft,  Leicestershire,  and  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff. In  1786  he  received  a  bequest  of  property  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ougar,  Essex,  from  which  he 
realized  £20,500.  This,  together  with  his  bishopric, 
his  professorship,  his  archdeaconty,  and  his  rectory,  en- 
abled him  to  live  in  opulence,  despite  his  complaints  of 
poverty  and  neglect.  He  died  at  Calgarth  Park,  West- 
moreland, July  4, 1816.  He  was  the  author  of  i4  n  Apol- 
ogyfor  Christianity  (1776): — An  Apology  for  the  Bible 
{17^) -.^Chemical  Essays  (1781-87,  5  vois.) -.Sermons 
on  Public  Occasions  (1788): — Miscellaneous  Tracts  on 
Relif/ious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects  (1815) : — 
and  several  other  works  on  kindred  subjects.  He  also 
edited  a  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from 
Various  Authors  (1785,  6  vols.).  His  autobiography 
was  published  by  his  son,  Richard  Watson,  Lllfi.,  in 
1817. 

Watson,  Richard  (2),  a  Wesleyan  theologian, 
was  born  at  Barton-upon-H  umber,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  22, 
1781.  Physically  feeble,  he  had  a  precocious  mind,  and 
against  poverty  and  great  difiiculties  he  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  enjoyed  no 
school  advantages  after  he  was  fourteen,  having  at 
that  age  left  the  grammar-school  in  Lincoln.  Wild  and 
impious  in  youth,  he  was  converted  when  about  thir- 
teen ;  commenced  to  preach  when  fifteen ;  was  received 
into  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry  in  1796 ;  resigned 
under  false  imputation  of  heresy  in  1801;  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  in  1803; 
and  was  received  again  into  the  Wesleyan  body,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Jabez  Bunting,  in  1812. 
He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1813  (not  formally  inaugurated  until 
1817),  and  was  made  one  of  its  secretaries  in  1816,  re- 
taining the  office  for  fourteen  years.  Besides  attending 
to  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  the- 
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ological  training  of  candidates  for  the  mission  work.  In 
1826  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  Ck>nfer- 
ence,  and  in  1827  he  resumed  the  itinerancv  in  Man- 
Chester.  In  1830  he  declined  an  invitation  to  the  chair 
of  belles-lettres  and  moral  philosophy  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Conn.  About  this  time  Watson, who  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  slavery  and  intimate  with  Buxton,  Lush- 
ington,  and  other  leaders  in  the  antislavery  movement, 
made  some  eloquent  speeches  in  favor  of  negro-emanci- 
pation. In  1832  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  secreta- 
riate of  missions.  Hut  his  comrades  were  falling.  Clarke 
had  died  on  Aug.  25  of  that  year;  Stanley  sank  to  rest 
Oct,  9 ;  and  Watson's  devoted  colleague,  James,  passed 
awav  Nov.  6.  His  own  dissolution  was  not  far  off. 
Disease  bad  been  gnawing  at  his  vitals  all  his  life;  but 
with  devotion  indomitable  he  still  wrote.  He  died,  af- 
ter intense  suffering,  Jan.  8, 1833. 

Watson's  character  was  one  of  great  beauty.  His 
humility  and  piety  never  shone  brighter  than  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  popularity;  and  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, and  strength  blended  in  a  spirit  purified  by  fire. 
How  many  felt  the  power  of  his  presence !  "  A  figure 
so  tall  and  thin  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  yet  there  was 
something  majestic  in  his  gait  and  manner,  and,  when 
his  head  was  bared,  the  outbeamings  of  intelligence  be- 
spoke the  genius  which  was  concealed  there,  and  a  kind 
of  awe  was  felt  which  indicated  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior being"  (Stevenson,  IJitt,  of  City  Road  Chaptl, 
p.  664). 

He  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  of  a  remarkably  tena- 
cious memory,  great  vigor  of  intellect,  and  unconquer- 
able application.  His  mind  was  versatile;  his  sympa- 
thies universal.  He  was  at  home  in  theology,  metaphys- 
ics, politics,  and  domestic  economy.  As  a  pri'acher,  great 
things  are  spoken  of  him.  iVtV/tV  tetiffit  quod  non  ormi' 
vU,  "  He  soars,"  says  Kobert  Hall,  "  into  regions  of 
thought  where  no  genius  but  his  own  can  penetrate." 
"He.  led  his  hearers  into  realms  of  thought  of  which 
they  had  previously  no  conception;  and  his  tall  and 
graceful  form,  his  pallid  countenance  bearing  marks  of 
deep  thought  and  of  severe  pain,  and  at  the  same  time 
beaming  with  benignity  and  holy  delight,  ser\'ed  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  bis  incomparable  discourses. 
The  greatest  charm  of  his  preaching  was  its  richness  in 
evangelical  truth  and  devotional  feeling;  and  in  those 
qualities  it  increased  to  the  last"  (  We^.  Afeth,  Afuffazine, 
1833,  p.  151).  "  Watson  had  not  the  earnestness  and 
force  of  Chalmers,"  says  an  elaborate  and  able  article  in 
the  London  Quarterly  RevietCy  1854,  ii,  192 ;  "  but  he  pos- 
sessed much  more  thought,  philosophy,  calm  ratiocina- 
tion, and  harmonious  fulness.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  the 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  rapid  combination,  the  burn- 
ing affections  and  elegant  diction  of  Hall ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed as  keen  a  reason,  a  more  lofty  imaginaticni,  an 
equal  or  superior  power  of  painting,  and,  as  we  think, 
a  much  more  vivid  perception  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  a  richer  leaven  of  evangelical  sentiment*  Owen's 
oratory  seemed  to  be  more  fiowing,  spontaneous,  and 
impassioned  than  that  of  Watson ;  but  the  latter  ex- 
ceeded Owen  in  stretch  of  thought,  sublimity,  beautiful 
imager^',  and  deep  and  touching  pathos." 

Watson  gave  the  first  systematic  treatment  of  Wes- 
leyan theology.  His  ItufUutes,  though  not  the  legal, 
have  been  the  moral  and  scientific,  standard  of  Meth- 
odist doctrine.  Although  the  works  of  Profs.  Po))e 
and  Raymond  fill  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  more  recent 
literature,  which,of  course,  the  Institutes  cannot  fill,  the 
latter  work  can  never  be  superseded.  The  elder  Hodge 
speaks  of  it  as  "excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  its  high 
repute  among  Methodists"  (Systematic  Theohtr/y^  iii, 
190).  In  1852  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Kdinburgh,  charac- 
terized Watson  as  "  a  prince  in  theology,  and  the  Insti- 
tutes as  the  noblest  work  in  Methodism,  and  truly  valu- 
able,"  The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  says,  "  Turretine 
is  in  theology  inslar  omnium — that  is,  so  far  as  Black- 
stone  is  in  law.  Making  due  allowance  for  difference 
in  age,  Wataon,  the  Methodist,  is  the  only  systematizer,  \ 


within  my  knowledge,  who  approaches  the  same  emi- 
nence ;  of  whom  I  use  Addison  s  wonls,  *■  He  reasons  like 
Paley,  and  descants  like  Hall'"  {Forty  Years  of  FamU- 
tar  Letters  [letter  of  Dec  26,  1831]).  The' Institutes 
have  defects,  however  (see  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodisni, 
iii,  479).  Watson's  Exposition  was  written  in  sickness, 
left  unfinished,  and  published  posthumously.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  such 
work  in  the  £ngliBh  language.  Although  of  ample  yet 
mo<iest  learning,  and  eminently  theological,  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  tender,  and  brings  the  heart  nearer  to  God 
(see  Jackson,  Life  of  Watson,  p.  461). 

Watson's  influence  has  been  great  and  enduring.  His 
premature  death  was  greatly  lamented ;  but,  "  with  an 
intellect  so  intense,  mental  labor  so  abundant  and  untir- 
ing, activity  so  incessant,  and  feelings  so  deep,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  Watson  fell  a  martyr  to  his  exertions 
in  the  midst  of  bis  years"  {Lond.  Quar.  Review,  1851, 
p.  237). 

Besides  missionary  reports,  essays,  pastoral  addresses, 
and  other  Conference  documents,  Watson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: An  Apology  for  the  Methodists  (1799),  in  a  let- 
ter to  Kev.  J.  Hotham,  A.B.,  rector  of  St.Werburg's,  Der- 
by, in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  A ddress  to  the 
People  called  Methodists : — Memoirs,  in  the  MetL  Aw 
Connection  Magazine,  1805,  etc. : — Popular  History  ami 
Description  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  (1807) : — Brief  Hit' 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III  (1807, 12mo)  -.—Editori- 
al A  rticlesj  in  the  Liverpool  Courier,  1807  sq. : — A  Let- 
ter to  William  Roscoe  (1808),  containing  strictures  on 
his  late  publication  on  the  present  war  with  France: 
— Defence  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions  in  the  Wegt 
Indies  (Lond.  1817,  8vo):  —  Remarks  on  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ ;  <md  The  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters 
of  Revelation  (ibid.  1818),  suggested  by  passages  in 
Clarke's  CommnUary  on  the  N,  T.:  —  Observations  on 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  (ibid,  1821,  8vo;  bound  with 
Watson's  Life  of  Wesley,  ibid.  1835,  8vo)  i—The  Lab- 
yrinth, or  Popish  Circle  (transl.  from  the  Latin  of  Simon 
Episcopius,  1650;  Lond.  1826),  being  a  confutation  of 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome:— 
Theological  Institutes  (ibid.  1824,  3  vols.  8vo;  8th  eiL 
1850,4  vols.  12mo;  reprinted  in  N.  Y.,  Nashville,  etc.) : 
— Life  of  John  Wesley  (Lond.  1831, 12mo,  often  reprint- 
ed ;  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1831 ;  Cooperstown,  1845)  :—Af(c- 
tionate  Address  to  the  Leaders  of  the  London  South  Cir- 
cuit (Lond.  1830),  in  opposition  to  certain  tendencies  to- 
wards Independency :  —  Conversations  for  the  Young 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1^0, 12mo),  designed  to  promote  the 
profitable  reading  oOthe  Holy  Scriptures: — Biblical aM 
Theological  Dictionary  (Lond.  1832,  royal  8vo;  lOlh  ed. 
1850;  N.  Y.,  Nashville,  1857, 8 vo,  revised  with  additions 
by  T.  O.  Summers) : — Sermons,  and  Sketches  of  Sermons 
(Lond.  1834, 3  vols.  12mo ;  1854, 3  vols,  8vo;  N.  Y.  1815) : 
— Expositions  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and 
other  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Lond.  1838,  royal 
8vo;  5th  ed.  1848,  12mo;  N.  Y.  1837,  8vo).  Watson 
projected  sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  New  Test.  His  Works  ^en 
published  in  London  in  1834-37,  with  Life,  by  Jackson 
(13  vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1838, 12  vols.  12mo).  An  A  nalysis 
of  the  Institutes  was  prepared  by  Dr.  McClintock  in  1)^2, 
bound  with  a  new  edition  of  the  work  (N.  Y.  1850,  2 
vols.  8vo),  and  revised  by  James  A.  Bastow  (published 
separately.  Lond.  1876, 12mo). 

Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article,  see  Jad:- 
son,  Life  of  Watson  (liond.  and  N.  Y.  1834,  8vo);  Ste- 
vens, Hist,  of  Methodism  (see  Index,  vol.  iii) ;  Smith, 
Hist,  of  WesL  Methodism  (see  Index,  voL  iii);  Mfth. 
Quar.  Revietc,  1861,  p.  15  sq.;  Gorrie,  Lives  of  Eminent 
Methodists  (Auburn,  1852,  12mo);  Scott,  Obituary,  in 
Minutes  of  the  Conference,  1833;  Lowndes,  Bibliog.  Mtnr- 
ual,  8.  V. ;  Jacoby,  Geschichte  des  Methodismus,  u  SSh. 
For  able  reviews  of  the  apologetics  of  the  Institutes, 
see  Bangs,  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Review,  JuW,  J 837;  Jsiu 
1838;  and  of  their  metaphysics,  see  Cocker,  ibid.  April, 
1862.    For  a  .^ply  to  both  Bangs  and  Cocker,  see  Uv- 
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Inf^on,  Wat$orCB  Theological  Institutes  Defended  (Detroit 
ami  N.  Y.  1863, 12mo).  Against  Levington,  see  Whedoii, 
Meth.  Qftar,  Review,  1864,  p.  155.  For  a  review  of  the 
moral  philoeophy  of  the  Institutes,  see  Cocker,  in  the 
Meik,  Quar,  Review,  Jan.  and  April,  1864.  See  also 
Bunting,  Afentorials  of  the  Late  Rev.  Richard  Watson 
(I^nd.  1833,  8vo) ;  id.  Sermons  and  Outlines  by  Rev. 
Richard  Watson;  Dixon,  His  Character  and  Writinffs, 
edited,  with  Bioffraphical  Sketches,  by  Bev.  William 
Willan  (ibid.  1865, 8vo). 

'Watta,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  divine  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Southampton,  England,  July  17, 1674.    Hia 
lather  was  the  master  of  a  boarding-school  in  that  town, 
a  man  of  strong  devotional  feeling,  and  a  rigid  Noncon- 
formist.   He  was  imprisoned,  on  account  of  his  Noncon- 
formity, in  the  time  of  Charles  II ;  and,  during  his  con- 
finement, his  wife  sat  on  a  stone  at  the  prison  door  with 
Isaac,  then  an  infant,  at  her  breast.    Young  Watts  ear- 
ly displayed  a  love  for  books,  and  imbibed,  under  the 
training  of  his  parents,  that  turn  of  mind  which  prompt^ 
ed  him  to  become  a  Dissenting  minister.     He  entered 
upon  the  study  of  Latin  at  four  years  of  age,  and  very 
800Q  after  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  un- 
der the  Rev.  John  Pinhome,  master  of  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Southampton.     He  was  very  studious, 
spending  for  books  the  little  money  given  him  in  pres- 
ents, and  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  study  and  read- 
ing instead  of  joining  the  other  boys  in  play.     The 
progress  he  made  here  induced  same  friends  to  raise  a 
sura  of  money  sufficient  to  maintain  him  at  one  of  the 
universities;  but  he  decided  to  remain  among  the  Dis- 
senters, to  whom  his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  several 
generations.     Accordingly,  in  1690  he  was  sent  to  an 
academy  in  London  kept  by  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.  then 
minister  of  the  Independent  meeting-house  in  Haber- 
<lasher*s  HalL     Here  he  remained  three  years, studying 
with  such  zeal  and  application  as  permanently  to  injure 
his  health.     He  allowed  himself  no  time  for  exercise, 
and  very  little  for  sleep.    He  used  to  mark  all  the  books 
he  read,  to  abridge  some,  and  annotate  others  of  them. 
Of  his  classical  acquirements  at  this  period.  Dr.  John- 
son says,  ''Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  as  exercises  at  his  academy,  show  a  degree  of 
knowledge  both  philosophical  and  theological,  such  us 
very  few  attain  even  by  a  much  longer  course  of  study." 
His  leisure  hours  seem  to  have  been  early  occupied  in 
poetical  efforts.     He  intimates  in  his  miscellanies  that 
he  was  a  maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to  fifty.    His  Lat- 
in vefses,  **  written  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyconic  meas- 
ure, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  are  remaricably  easy  and 
eleganL**      He  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  logic,  and  scholastic  divinity ;   but 
his  acquirements  in   mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  were  inconsiderable.     In  1693  he  joined  in 
communion  with  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Rowe;  and 
in  1694  returned  to  his  father*s  house,  where  he  spent 
two  years  in  private  study  and  devotion.     It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  greater  part  of  his  hymns, 
and  probably  most  of  his  juvenile  productions,  were 
composed. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John 
Hartopp  to  reside  in  his  family,  at  Stoke  Newington, 
near  l»ndon,  as  tutor  to  his  son.  Here  he  remained 
until  1702;  but  on  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fourth 
year  (in  1698),  he  preached  bis  first  sermon,  and  was 
chosen  soon  after  aasintaut  to  Dr.  Chaunc}*,  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  then  meeting  at  Mark  Lane. 
In  1702  he  was  persnsded  to  succeed  Dr.  Chauncy  in 
the  pastoral  office;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  upon 
this  charge  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  lf*ft  him  with  a  constitution  so  greatly  im- 
paired that  the  congregation  decided  to  pn>cure  him 
an  assistant.  His  health  returned  gradually,  snd  he 
continued  to  labor  in  this  field  until  1712,  when  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  such  contin- 
dance  that  he  never  fully  recovered.  While  in  this 
affiicting  situation  be  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Sir 


Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  whither  he  went  expect- 
ing to  remain  a  week,  but  he  continued  there  for  thirty- 
six  years — the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  contin- 
ued preaching  in  his  Church,  overlooking  his  congregs- 
tiun,  or  engaging  in  literary  work,  as  health  and  incli- 
nation prompted  him.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  near  relatives  caused  him 
much  bitterness  of  soul,  and  seemed  to  so  stupefy  him 
that  he  took  but  little  notice  of  anything  about  him. 
But  the  worst  part  of  this  misconduct  was  kept  from 
him.  Says  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge,  "  Lady  Ab- 
ney keeps  him  in  peaceful  ignorance,  and  his  enemies 
at  a  becoming  distance;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
cruel  persecution  he  lives  comfortably.  And  wheu  a 
friend  asks  how  he  does,  says,  *  Waiting  God's  leave  to 
die.' "  In  this  peaceful  state  he  died,  Nov.  25, 1748,  and 
was  buried  in  BunhiU  Fields. 

Dr.  Watts  wrote  largely  for  almost  all  classes  of  read- 
ers, students  of  all  "ages,  in  science,  literature,  poetry, 
and  divinity.     His  principal  published  works  are  the 
following:  Ilora  Lyricas  (Lond.  1706);  poems  chiefly 
of  the  Ij'ric  kind :  —  Hymns  (ibid.  1707) :  —  Orthodoxy 
and  Charity  United  {1707)  :^Guide  to  Prctyer  (1715): 
—The  Psalnu  of  David  {1719)'.  — Divine  and  Moral 
Songs /or  Children  (1720) : — Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects.  Divine  and  Moral  (1721-23):— Ao^;  or,  The 
Right  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiry  after  Truth  (1725): 
— The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  Madis 
Easy;  or,  The  First  Principles  of  Geography  and  As- 
tronomy Explained  (1726):  —  Dissertations  Relating  to 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (eod.): — Essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU  in  God  and  in  Creatures 
( 1732 ) :  —  Philosophical  Essays  ( 1783 )  :—The  World 
to  Come  (1738) : — Essay  on  the  Ruin  and  Recovery  of 
Mankind  (1740): — Improvement  of  the  Mind  (1741): — 
Glory  of  Christ  as  God-man  Unveiled  (1746) -.—Evan- 
gelical Discourses  (1747): — and  many  others.     His 
complete  works  have  been  published  in  various  editions 
of  from  six  to  nine  volumes.    Of  his  literarv  merits  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  says,  "  Few 
men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character  or  such 
monuments  of  laborious  piety.     He  has  provided  in- 
struction for  all  ages — from  those  who  are  lisping  their 
first  lessons  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malebranche 
and  Locke;  he  has  left  neither  corporal  nor  spiritual 
nature  unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning 
and  the  science  of  the  stars.     His  character,  therefore, 
must  be  formed  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
his  attainments  rather  than  from  any  single  perform- 
ance, for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  high- 
est rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity ; 
yet,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  excelled  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  dif- 
ferent pursuits.    As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  stood  high  among  the  authors 
with  whom  he  is  now  associated. ...  He  is,  at  least,  one 
of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may 
be  safely  pleased;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verse  or  prose,  to  imitate  him 
in  all  but  his  Nonconformity ;  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man  and  his  reverence  to  God."     Of  his  Hymns  Mr. 
James  Montgomery  {Introductory  Essay  to  the  Christian 
Psalmist)  says, "  Every  Sabbath,  in  every  region  of  the 
earth  where  his  native  tongue  is  spoken,  thousands  and 
tens  ol'  thousands  of  voices  are  sending  the  sacrifices  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  God  in  the  strains  which  he  pre- 
Itared  for  them  a  century  ago ;  yea,  ever>'  day  *  he  be- 
ing dead  yet  speaketh'  by  the  li|w  of  posterity  in  these 
sacred  lays."     His  works  on  logic  and  philosophy  are 
of  no  great  value  at  the  present  time,  havuig  been  su- 
|)er»eded  by  later  and  more  discriminating  treatises. 

Dr.  Waits  was  small  in  stature,  being  little  more  than 
five  feet  high;  and  was  never  marrie<l,  although,  it  is 
claimed,  not  by  his  own  fault.  Monuments  have  been 
erected  to  his  memorv  in  Abnev  Park  and  Westminster 

•  » 

Abbey ;  a  statue  by  Chantrey  was  dedicated  at  South- 
ampton iu  1861 ;  and  the  foundation  of  a  memorial  ball 
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was  laid  there  May  6, 1875.  See  Sonthey,  Memoir  of 
Isaac  Watts,  D,D,;  JohnsoOf  Life  of  Watts;  Jennings, 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Late  Rev,  Isaac  Watts, 
D,D, ;  Gibbons,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  Isaac  Watts,  D,D. 
See  Hymnolooy. 

Watts,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  close  of  the 
]()th  century,  and  was  educated  at  Caius  Colle^^e,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1610.  He  afterwards 
travelled  abroad,  and  became  familiar  with  several  for- 
eign languages.  On  his  return,  he  became  chaplain  to 
king  Charles  I,  and  had  the  living  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood 
Street,  London.  Some  time  after  this  he  became  chap- 
lain under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  general  of  the  forces  in 
the  Scotch  expedition  in  1639,  and  prebendary  of  Wells. 
About  1642  his  living  in  London  was  sequestered,  on 
account  of  his  adherence  to  the  crown,  and  liis  family 
made  homeless.  He  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  prince  Rupert.  He  died  at  Kinsale, 
Ireland,  in  1649.  Among  bis  published  works  are,  a 
Translation,  with  Notes,  etc.,  of  A  vgustine's  Confessions 
(1631): — Advice  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  For^gn 
Discovery,  He  also  had  a  principal  hand  in  Spelman*s 
Glossary,  and  published  a  fine  edition  of  Matthew  Paris 
(Lond.  1640).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Waugh,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  East  Gordon,  in  Berwickshire,  Aug. 
16, 1754.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at 
Earlston  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, besides  having  studied  theology  two  years  (1774- 
76)  under  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  at  Haddington.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  28,  1779,  and  supplied  the 
pulpit  at  Well  Street.  London,  for  a  short  time.  In  1780 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Newtown,  in  the  parish  of 
Afelrose,  Roxburghshire,  and  remained  two  years.  In 
1782  he  became  pastor  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1827. 
He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  very  active  in  its  support.  See  Jones, 
Christian  Biog,  s.  v. 

Waugh,  Beverly,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
OcL  25, 1789.  His  father,  Capt.  James  Waugh,  was  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  headed  a  company  of  militia 
at  the  time  lord  Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia.  Mr. 
Waugh's  youthful  days  were  guarded  by  pious  parents, 
who  screened  him  from  the  common  follies  of  earlv  life, 
and  gave  him  the  be^t  education  the  countri'  could  af- 
ford. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  embraced  religion,  and 
maintained  his  reputation  as  a  consistent  Christian 
through  life.  His  Christian  zeal  attracteil  the  atten- 
tion of  a  pious  merchant,  who,  finding  Mr.  Waugh  well 
qualified  in  figures  and  penmanship,  engaged  him  as 
clerk,  and  after  a  thorough  trial  gave  him  full  manage- 
ment of  a  store  in  Middleburgh,  forty  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, the  home  of  his  employer.  Thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  well-developed  business  habits  in  after- 
life. While  in  his  mercantile  life,  he  began  exercising 
his  gift  as  an  exhorter,  under  the  conviction  that  to  de- 
cline laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls  would  bring  a 
great  peril  upon  his  soul  and  frustrate  his  religious  en- 
joyment. Prompted  by  such  a  motive,  he  quitted  busi- 
ness in  1809,  and,  entering  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
was  appointed  hel|)er  on  the  Stafford  and  Fredericks- 
burg Circuit,  Va.  In  1810  be  travelled  the  Greenbrier 
Circuit;  and  in  1811  was  admitted  into  full  connection, 
and  stationed  at  Ebenezer,  Washington  city,  the  only 
Methodist  Church  then  in  the  national  metropolis.  On 
April  12,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  B. 
Busby,  of  W^ashington  city.  The  following  eighteen 
Years  of  his  itinerant  career  were  marked  with  all  the 
peculiar  lights  and  shades,  joys  and  sorrows,  of  a  Meth- 
odist preacher's  life.  In  1828  Mr.  Waugh  was  elected 
assistant  book-agent,  and  in  1832  principal  book-agent, 
in  the  Methodist  l^wk  Concern  in  New  York  city.  In 
1836  he  was  constituted  bishop.     His  views  respecting 


the  new  officei  as  recorded  in  his  private  joamal  at  the 
time,  exhibit  his  characteristic  strong  senae  of  dnty 
and  his  habitual  diffidence  and  self-distrusL  He  says, 
"  Much  as  I  felt  my  utter  inadequacy  to  the  importaot 
work,  I  feared  to  take  myself  out  of  the  hands  of  idt 
brethren.  I  could  not,  therefore,  see  my  way  dear  to 
do  anything  else  than  to  throw  myself  and  my  all  into 
the  arms  of  Christ,  and  by  his  grace  attempt*  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  to  which  God,  by  his  Church,  ap- 
peared plainly  to  call  me."  To  follow  bishop  Waugh 
on  his  regular  episcopal  tours  for  twenty-two  consecu- 
tive years,  and  review  his  travels  and  labors,  would  not 
be  suitable  in  this  brief  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in 
whatever  locality  his  office  demanded  his  presence  dur- 
ing those  twenty-two  years  he  was  never  absent,  and 
was  so  tenacious  of  performing  his  whole  duty  that, 
sick  or  well,  he  seldom  called  for  a  moment^s  relief.  In 
considering  bishop  Waugh's  character,  there  is  much 
to  impress  and  interest.  His  personal  appearance  was 
very  striking.  He  was  sedate  and  grave,  bat  not  sad; 
cheerful,  but  not  trifling;  proverbially  neat;  and  his 
strength  and  meekness  were  happily  blended.  Giris- 
tianity  pervaded  and  ennobled  him.  About  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  the  bishop  went  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  as- 
sist a  brother  minister  in  an  interesting  revival,  where 
he  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  succesa.  He  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  of  erysipelas,  fol- 
lowed by  an  affection  of  the  heart,  Feb.  9',  1858.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  i-i  v,  6-8 ;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  Amusis  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  vii. 

Wayland,  Francis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
Baptist  divine  and  educator,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  March  11, 1796.  His  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  in  1793.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  in  New  York,  his  father  left  hts  secnlar 
business  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  the  ministerial  office. 
The  early  educational  advantages  of  the  son  were  not 
of  the  highest  order,  apart  from  those  which  he  enjoyed 
in  his  OMTii  home,  where  he  felt  the  influence,  in  mould- 
ing his  intellectual  character,  of  a  mother  of  rare  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  hearts  He  always  gratefully  referred, 
in  after-life,  to  the  ability  of  the  instructor  who  seems 
first  to  have  taught  him  to  study  for  the  love  of  it^  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Barnes.  He  was  admitted  into  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Union  College,  Schetiectady,  in  May,  1811, 
and  was  graduated  July  28, 1818.  On  leaving  \college 
he  began  at  once  the  study  of  medicine,  and  proceeded 
so  far  in  his*  professional  career  that  he  had  begun  to 
practice,  when  a  sudden  turn  was  given  to  all  his  life 
plans  by  his  conversion.  He  now  resolved  to  stuily  for 
the  ministry.  To  make  the  necesear}'  preparation  for 
entering  upon  his  work,  he  went  to  Andover  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1816,  where  he  remained  one  year,  deriving 
great  benefit  from  the  instructions  of  Moses  Stuart,  one 
of  the  most  earnest,  inspiring  teachers  any  institution 
in  this  country  has  ever  had.  He  left  Andover  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1816-17,  expecting  to  resume  his 
studies  in  the  fall.  He  did  not  return,  however,  hav- 
ing accepted  an  appointment  as  tutor  in  Union  College, 
where  he  remained  the  next  four  years.  The  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston  being  destitute  of  a  pastor,  ai 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wlsner,  then  the  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  the  name  of  Mr.  Wayland  was  men- 
tioned to  the  Church,  as  a  most  suitable  person  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  In  due  time  a  call  was  extended  to 
him,  and  he  was  ordained  Ang.  21, 1821,  being  then  a 
few  months  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  some  re- 
spects it  was  far  from  being  an  inviting  field  of  labor  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  The  house  of  worship  was 
old  and  unattractive.  The  Church  had  been  greatly 
weakened  in  iu  numbers  and  in  ita  resoarcefti  The 
personal  appearance  of  the  new  minister  was  not  partic- 
ularl}*^  graceful  or  winning.  It  was  a  severe  discipline 
through  which  he  was  called  to  pass,  but  he  took  up  bis 
burdens  with  meekDeaa,  and  demeaned  hioiaelf  as  a  good 
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minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  length  his  reward  came, 
and  it  came  deservedly-  as  the  result  of  hard,  untiring 
work,  and  unflinching  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  Not  that  he  became  what  is  called  a 
**  popular"  preacher,  a  thing  which  he  never  aspired  to 
be,  and  could  not  have  been  under  any  circumstances, 
bat  he  grew  every  month  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
those  who  knew  him  intimatelv  and  could  appreciate 
his  worth.  A  little  more  than  two  years  after  his  set- 
tlement he  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on  The  Mor- 
ul  Dignity  of  the  Musionary  Enierpiise,  It  was  on 
Sunday  evening,  Oct.  26,  1828,  that  he  delivered  it,  it 
being  his  turn  to  preach  ihe  lecture  to  the  three  church- 
es of  his  denomination  in  Boston,  which  were  wont  oc- 
casionally to  hold  a  union  service.  "The  house  was 
uncomfortable,"  we  are  told  (the  preacher  wearing  his 
great-coat  throughout  the  service), "  and  there  was  but 
little  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion."  What  the  preach- 
er's estimate  of  the  performance  was,  we  infer  from  the 
statement  that  ^on  Monday  morning  he  went  to  Dr. 
Wisner's,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  in  one  of  his 
most  depressed  moods,  saying,  *  It  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure. It  fell  perfectly  dead.' "  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  was  mistaken.  Probably  no  sermon  ever  preached 
in  America,  at  least  up  to  that  time,  has  had  a  wider 
circulation,  or  been  perused  by  a  larger  number  of  read- 
ers. Dr.  Wayland  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Boston 
which  he  served  so  faithfully  five  years,  when  he  was 
invited  to  accept  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Union  College,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter.  In  this  position  he  remained 
only  a  few  months,  having  been  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Brown  University,  upon  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
entered  in  February,  1827,  being  at  the  time  not  quite 
thirty-one  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Wayland  now  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the 
work  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
What  he  accomplished  as  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity has  passed  long  since  into  the  records  of  the  liter- 
ary history  of  our  country.  But  it  was  no  bed  of 
roses  on  which  he  was  called  to  recline.  From  the 
outset  of  his  administration  he  had  a  well-defined  "pol- 
icy." It  was  not  popular,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  right, 
and  he  firmly  and  persistently  pursued  it  against  oppo- 
sition which  at  times  was  very  bitter  and  unrelenting. 
**!  was  not  responsible,"  he  remarks,  in  the  review  of 
his  adpoinistration, "  for  the  continnance  of  a  college  in 
Providence,  but  I  considered  myself  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  college  on  correct  principles  so  long  as  it 
continued.  What  income  I  derived  from  my  position 
was  a  secondary  matter.  I  could  live  on  the  poorest 
fare  and  wear  the  cheapest  clothing,  but  I  must  and 
would  do  what  seemed  ray  duty."  He  was  so  pleased 
with  a  remark  of  Dr.  Arnold's  that  he  made  a  special 
note  of  it  in  his  copy  of  the  fJ/e  of  that  great  teacher. 
''It  \»  not  necessary  that  this  (Rugby  School)  should 
be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
shirks,  and  idle  men,  and  doting  parents  should  look 
^vich  disfavor  upon  a  man  so  earnest,  and  so  determined 
'  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  to  the  highest  point 
possible.  Such  persons  had  but  slight  appreciation  of 
the  moral  courage  which  led  him  to  say, "The  vessel 
might  sink;  but  if  so,  it  should  sink  with  all  its  colors 
flying.  We  would  strive  to  make  it  a  place  of  thorough 
education,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  elevated  and  noble 
character."  In  a  sketch  like  this  we  cannot  present 
minute  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  policy 
which  the  new  president  marked  out  for  himself  com- 
mended itself  to  thoughtful  men  and  the  lovers  of  good 
learning.  Those  who  had  long  loved  the  university, 
and  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  felt  new  hope.  The 
men  of  wealth  in  the  city  where  it  had  its  home  gave 
liberally  to  supply  its  wants.  While  he  was  in  office, 
and  chiefly  thniugh  his  personal  efforts.  Manning  Hall 
was  erected,  a  twenty-five-thousand-dollar  fund  raised 


for  the  library,  and  the  library  itself  greatly  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  some  of  its  most  valuable  treasures; 
Rhode  Island  Hall  erected,  a  new  president's  house  built, 
the  college  campus  greatly  improved  and  extended,  and 
the  endowment  and  scholarship  and  aid  funds  enlarged. 
For  twenty-eight  years  and  a  few  months  Dr.  Wayland 
was  president  of  Brown  University.  Weary  with  this 
long  service,  and  convinced  that  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  depended  on  his  relaxation  from  his  arduous  duties, 
he  resigned  his  office,  Aug.  20, 1855.  It  was  a  touching 
remark  which  he  made  to  his  associate,  Prof.  Goddard, 
when  the  bell  rang  for  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new 
term :  "  No  one  can  conceive  the  unspeakable  relief  and 
freedom  which  I  feel  at  this  moment  to  hear  that  bell 
ring,  and  to  know,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  twenty- 
nine  years,  that  it  calls  me  to  no  duty."  For  less  than 
two  years  he  remained  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  his 
pleasant  homCf  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  college 
grounds.  He  was  invited  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence  for  such  time  as  he 
might  find  his  strength  adequate  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  With  his  wonted  zeal  and  earnestness,  he 
entered  upon  the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
continued  in  it  a  little  more  than  a  year,  exhibiting,  in 
the  course  which  he  pursued  both  as  preacher  and  pas- 
tor, an  illustration  of  what  was  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  an  office  than  which  none  more  honored  could 
a  Christian  man  take  upon  himself.  After  retiring  from 
public  life.  Dr.  Wayland  passed  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  Providence,  where  he  died,  SepU  30, 1865. 

We  find  in  the  list  of  the  publications  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  in  the  form  of  books,  sermons,  addresses,  etc,  the 
number  of  seventy-two,  exclusive  of  many  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  and  quarter- 
ly. From  this  number  we  select  the  following  as  among 
those  best  known :  Discourse  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of 
the  Missionary  Enterprise  (1823) :  —  Discourse  on  the 
Duties  of  an  American  Citizen  (1825) : — Murray  Street 
Discourse: — Certain  Triumphs  of  the  Redeemer  (1880): 
— Moral  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement  (1831) : — Philosophy 
of  Analogy  (eod.) : — Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  Will- 
iam  R,  Williams  (1882) : — Dependence  of  Science  tqHm 
Revealed  Religion  {\S3o):^£lentenU  of  Moral  Science 
(eod.) '.^Elements  of  Political  Economy  (1837):— /[iw*. 
itations  of  Human  Responsibility  (1838)  .—Thoughts  on 
ihe  Present  Collegiate  System  in  the  United  States  (1842) : 
— Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institvh' 
tion :  —  Discussion  with  Rev,  R,  Fuller,  D.D,  (1845) :  — 
Memoir  of  Miss  Harriet  Ware  {\»48):—Umtersity 
Sermons  (1850) : — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Rev,  A,  Judson,  D,D.  (1858): — Sermon  at  Rochester  on 
the  Apostolic  Ministry  (eod.) : — Elements  of  Intdlectual 
Philosophy  (1854) : — M><ef  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Baptist  Churches  {lSb&):— Sermons  to  the 
Churches  (ISbS):-— Introduction  to  MuUer's  Life  of 
Trust  ( 1861 )  I  — Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D,D.,  LL,D.  (1864)  -.—Revised  Edi- 
tion of  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (1865).  S^  A  Me- 
moir of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayhndj  D,D,j 
IZ.D.  (N.  Y.,  1867),  bv  his  sons  Francis  Wayland  and 
H.  L.  Wayland.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Wayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  York  city. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
John  graduated  from  Union  College  with  honor;  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  and  rhetoric  in  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  which  institution  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland,  his  brother,  was  president.  For  many 
years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Salem, 
Mass. ;  but  afterwards  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  rector  of  St.  John's  parish,  Canan* 
daigua,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  St. 
James's  parish,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Saratoga,  without  parochial  charge.  He  died  at  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1863.  See  Amer,  Quar, 
Church  Review,  Jan.  1864,  p.  668. 
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Wayte,  James  H.,  an  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, was  bom  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Staffordshire, 
in  May,  182*2.  His  parents  feared  the  Lord,  and  he  him- 
self earlv  united  with  the  Church.  He  believed  that 
he  was  destined  for  the  mission  field.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Richmond  branch  of  the  theological 
institution  for  training  for  the  foreign  field.  Here  he 
was. very  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  very  exemplary  in 
liis  piety  and  zeaL  In  October,  1845,  Wayte  embarked 
for  Sierra  Leone,  in  company  with  T.  Kaston,  David 
Crriffiths,  and  others.  But  the  horrid  yellow-fever,  the 
missionary-slayer,  would  not  pass  him  by.  Symptoms 
appeared  on  Jan.  5,  1846,  and  on  the  16th  he  died  at 
Free  Town.  His  death-bed  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
lieautiful  and  triumphant  on  record.  See  WesL  Meth. 
Maqazmty  Feb.  1849,  p.  113;  Minutes  of  Conferences^ 
1846. 

Wajru  (or  Vayu  [q.  v.]),  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is 
one  of  the  three  deities  whom  Kunti,  wife  of  Pandu, 
culled  from  heaven,  so  as  through  him  to  become  mother 
of  Pandua.     By  him  she  became  mother  of  Bhirwa. 

Wayusaccha  (or  Vayuaacca),  in  Hindd  my- 
thology, is  a  surname  of  the  god  Agni  (fire) ;  it  signi- 
fies y>**cn<i  of  the  air» 

Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  was  bom  probably  in  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  10th  century.     His  name  was 
originally  VValfer  or  Warner.     He  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  bishop  Notger,  and  was  admitted  into  the  semi- 
nary for  the  clergy  at  Liege,  in  time  becoming  its  chap- 
Iain,  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  magistcr  scholarum. 
In  1017  he  was  made  dean,  and  authorized  to  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  secular  property  of  the  chap- 
ter.    In  this  position  he  displayed  so  much  strictness 
towards  inferiors  and  so  much  self-assertion  towards  su- 
periors as  to  make  many  enemies.     The  bishop,  Wol- 
podo,  took  active  part  against  him  by  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  peasants  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
school  to  such  a  degree  as  involved  the  life  of  Wazo  in 
danger  and  induced  him  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
school.     In  A.D.  1030  the  emperor  Conrad  chose  Wazo 
to  be  one  of  his  chaplains.     Two  years  later  he  was 
made  provost  and  archdeacon  of  Liege.     In  1037  his  in- 
fluence secured  the  election  of  bishop  to  the  youthful 
Nithard ;  but  when  the  latter  died,  in  1041,  Wazo  was 
compelled  by  the  unanimous  voice  to  assume  episcopal 
functions  himself.    In  his  new  position  he  displayed  in- 
dependence in  administering  the  Church,  and  unequalled 
force  and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  such  as 
were  then  under  the  control  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  emperor*8  behest  and  pronounce 
sentence  upon  archbishop  Wigger  of  Kavenna,  who  had 
been  convicteil  of  deviating  from  the  customs  of  the 
Church  in  a  certain  matter,  on  the  ground  that  Wigger 
was  an  Italian,  and  subject  therefore  to  the  pope  rather 
than  the  emperor.     He  also  braved  the  emperor's  anger 
with  the  declaration  that  a  pope  could  be  judged  of 
(fod  only,  and  that  therefore  Henr}'  HI  had  no  author- 
ity to  fill  the  pontifical  chair  vacated  by  the  S^'nod  of 
Sutri  in  1046.     Wazo  further  angered  the  emf>eror  by 
collecting  forces  and  participating  in  the  wars  against 
the  Lorraine  rebels,  who  had  threatened  the  peace  and 
property  of  his  diocese,  and  carried  on  a  campaign  of 
mucder  and  pillage.     The  court  held  that  Wazo  had 
taken  up  arms  from  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement 
and  love  of  war;  and  when  he  refused  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  conduct  of  lady  De  Mons,  who  wished  to  de- 
liver up  her  husband  as  guilty  of  high-treason,  his  loy- 
alty came  under  suspicion.     In  the  meantime  Wazo 
wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  king  of  France,  dissuading 
him  from  prosecuting  an  alleged  claim  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  Ix)rraine,  for  which  attempt  troo[)s  were  already 
collected.     Nothing,  however,  could  regain  for  him  the 
emperor's  favor,  and  he  was  eventually  brought  to  un- 
dergo a  public  humiliation,  and  pay  a  fine  for  an  act  of 
alleged  disobedience.     As  bishop,  Wazo  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  schools;  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  poor  and 


needy ;  a  tolerant  critic  of  heretical  opinions.  He  de- 
nied the  power  of  bishops  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  upon  heretics.  He  was  also  deeply  pious.  It  is 
stated,  indeed,  that  be  avoided  in  his  clothing  ioiivs  sy~ 
perslitionis  typuSf  i.  e.  wore  no  cUicium ;  but  he  ne  ver> 
theless  mortified  the  flesh.  He  died  July  8, 1047.  The 
material  for  a  life  of  Wazo  ia  furnished  by  Anselm,  can- 
on of  Liege  (died  about  1056),  in  his  Geaia  Episc.  L^eth- 
diensium,  c  39-73.  See  Pertz,  Afonum,  Hist.  Scr^f. 
vii,  210-283;  Fisen,  Sancta  Legia,  i,  158  sq.;  Stenzel, 
Gesch,  Dtutschlands  u,  d,  frank,  Kaisem,  voL  i ;  Gieae- 
brecht,  Gesch,  d,  tkuiseh,  Kaiserzcit,  voL  IL  —  Herzog, 
ReairEncyklop.  a.  v. 

Wealth.    See  Riches. 

Wean  (^^J,  from  the  completion  of  the  infant  at 
that  time).     Most  Oriental  mothers  suckle  their  chil- 
dren much  longer  than  is  usual  in  Europe,  and  the  same 
custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews.    When  Samuel  was  weaned,  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  left  with  Eli  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (  i 
Sam.  i,  24).     As  no  public  provision  was  made  for  the 
children  of  priests  and  Levites  until  they  were  three 
years  of  age,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  weaned 
sooner  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  16 ;  2  Mace  vii,  27).     In  IndiA 
a  boy  is  not  taken  from  the  breast  until  he  is  three 
years  of  age ;  but  throughout  the  East  a  girl  is  gener- 
ally weaned  within  the  first  or  second  year.     **  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast  when  Isaac  was  weaned"  (Gen. 
xxi,  8),  and  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Hin- 
dOs  and  Persians.    See  Chiu>. 

Weapon  (usually  **73,  oirXov,  which  denote  an 
instrument  of  any  kind).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find,  i  n 
ceneral,  the  same  kinds  of  military  weapons  mentionetl 
(I  Sam.  xvii,  5  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  Neh.  iv,  13, 16; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  oomp.  Philo,  Opp,  ii,  530)  as  aroon<^ 
other  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  (see  Herod,  vii,  61  sq.). 
We  can  therefore  determine  little  about  their  precipe 
form  or  material,  except  so  far  as  monuments  or  modem 
usage  enables  us  to  draw  a  comparison.  We  note  the 
following  kinds  (comp.  2  Oor.  vi,  7,  oirXa ;  ^(^ui  cat 
af>(«Trcpa,  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  61 ;  (rKtvaffrfipia^  dpvvrtfpga^ 
Lat.  anna  et  teUi ;  see  Bremi  on  Nepos,  xiv,  11) : 

1.  Protective  Weapons, — To  this  class  belong  the  fol- 
lowing : 

U  The  Shield  (q,v,), 

2.  The  Helmet  (yS**!3  or  rn'tp,  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14; 
Jer.  xlvi,  4;  ri  ircpiKc^aXaia,  Eph.  vi,  17)  of  brass  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  5, 38 ;  1  Mace  vi,  35 ;  oomp.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  30 ; 
Xeuoph.  Anab,  i,  2,  16).  Whether  the  Israelites  also 
wore  them  of  leather  (neats*  hide,  Homer,  //.  x,  257  sq.; 
Strabo,  vii,  306,  etc. ;  see  Passow,  s.  v.  n/vlfy)  is  uncer- 
tain, although  such  certainly  belonged  to  rude  ages  (for 
the  ancient  Egyptian  form,  see  Wilkinson,  i,  331).  See 
Helmet. 

3.  The  BreastplaU  (li'^'^P,  ^wptt^,  which  covered 
the  centre  of  the  person  (1  Sam.  xvii,  5;  Neh.  iv,  16;  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  14 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  3),  usually  of  brass  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  5;  Rev.  ix,  9;  comp.  Iliady  xiii,  371  sq.,  897  sq.), 
and  sometimes  composed  of  plates  (a'^^pt?)?,  1  Sam. 
xvii,  5),  by  which,  however,  we  must  not  understand 
the  Roman  lorica  sqiuvneata,  consisting  of  a  leather 
corselet  covered  with  brass  scales.  In  order  to  wound  a 
fully  equipped  soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  some 
spot  where  the  brazen  pieces  failed  to  join  each  other 
fully,  or  where  ordinary  clothing  intervened  (1  Kings  xx, 
34).  Among  the  Syro-Seleucid  generals  we  find  chain- 
armor  (panoply)  in  use  (1  Mace.  vi,35;  comp.  the  Sept. 
at  1  Sam.  xvii,  5;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  30);  but  of  linen  corselets 
(sec  Kopke,  Krieffsto,  d,  Griech,  p.  97  sq.)  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  in  the  Bible.     See  Breastplatb. 

4.  Greaves  for  protecting  the  knees  and  legs  (nns^ 

_  ■    •     * 

KVJjfuctCi  oaete  •  1  Sam.  xvii,  6),  commonly  of  brass 
(^fliadf  vii,  42),  were  universal  in  classical  antiquity 
(Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  2, 16;  iv,  7, 16;  Virgil,  ^n,  xi,  177; 
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Pliny,  xxxiv,  18,  etc.),  and  are  regarded  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Carians  (Pliny,  vii,  57).  We  must  distin- 
guish from  these  the  military  thoe  CjiS^D,  Isa.  ix,  4), 
probably  like  the  Roman  cal^a  (see  B^'naeus,  De  CalcHa 
HAr.  p.  88  sq.),  a  sort  of  half-boot  of  leather  shod  with 
strong  nails  (Juvenal,  xvi,  24 ;  Joseph  us.  War,  vi,  1,  8; 
dad  califferesj  Pliny,  ix,  88 ;  xxii,  46 ;  xxxiv,  41).  See 
Greaves;  Shoe. 

II.  Ayyreuive  Weapons, — 1.  The  Sword  plJH),  which 

was  carried  in  a  special  belt  at  the  hips  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
37 ;  XXV,  13;  2  Sam.  xx,  8),  but  certainly  not  (as  Jahn 
\^A  rckaol.  II,  ii,  40]  falsely  argues  from  Judg.  iii,  16, 21 ; 
Joeephua,  War^  iii,  5,  5)  on  the  right  side  (see  the  fig- 
ures of  Ninevites  in  the  Journal  Asiatiquef  1840,  vii, 
pL  8, 6, 7, 10 ;  x,  17, 19, 22, 53,  etc).  It  was  enclosed  in 
a  sheath  ("i^PI,  1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  2  Sam.  loc,  cit, ;  '|'13, 
1  Chron.  xxi,  27;  dfiKti,  John  xviii.  11),  hence  the 
phrase  •*  to  draw  the  sword"  (a^jn  p'^'^*^,  or  C)itt3,  or 
nnD),  and  was  double-edged  (ri'^fil  *^3^,  Judg.  iii,  16 ; 
Prov.  V,  4;  dioTOfioQt  lieb.  iv,  12;  Rev.  i,  61;  ii,  12; 
afifrjKijc,  Iliadf  xxi,  118).  It  was  used  both  for  strik- 
ing and  stabbing  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  16 ;  xx,  10, 
etc.).  The  Sept.  usually  translates  the  Heb.  a^in  by 
fiaxaipay  which  latter  occurs  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
originally  denoted  the  short  dagger  (comp.  Iluidy  iii, 
271  sq.),  but  later  any  (curved)  sabre  in  distinction 
from  ^t^c,  the  proper  (military)  sword ;  but  that  S^lTH 
aJso  signifies  the  straight  sword  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  Roman  sica,  a  somewhat  curved  poniard,  was  intro- 
duced later  among  the  Jews,  and  became,  shortly  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  deadly  weapon  of  the 
bold  robbers,  who  hence  were  called  Sicarii  (Josephus, 
A  ni.  XX,  8, 10 ;  War,  vii,  10, 1 ;  Life^  §  56).   See  Sword. 

2.  The  Spear,  lance,  or  dart,  was  used  as  a  weapon 
both  for  thrusting  (close  at  hand)  and  for  throwing  (at 
a  short  distance),  like  the  dopv  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  x, 
448) ;  but  chiefly  for  the  former  (see  1  Sam.  xviii,  1 ; 
xix,  10;  XX,  83).  The  usual  Heb.  designations  are 
rvoh  and  ri*^9n,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  ex- 
cept that  thef  latter  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
the  sword  (or  bow),  while  both  appear  in  connection 
with  the  shield  (Judg.  v,  8;  1  Sam.  xvii,  15).  Instead 
of  either  word,  we  sometimes  find  1^^  (2  Sam.  xxi,  16) 
and  11*1*13  (Josh,  viii,  18,  26;  1  Sam.  xvii,  6;  Job  xli, 
21);  also  SSti  in  some  cases  (2  Sam.  xviii,  14,  accord- 
ing to  some).  They  are  also  thought  to  have  been 
used  as  standards  for  colors  (Gesen.  themur.  p.  683). 
The  spears  (see  the  Persepolitan  specimens  in  Porter, 
Trarela,  i,  pi  36, 40, 46, 49)  had  a  wooden  shaft  (j^H,  1 
5^m.  xvii,  7 ;  or  V^t  ^  S&m,  xxi,  19 ;  xxiii,  7)  and  an 
in>n  point  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7).  Ash  or  fir  was  preferred 
(Virgil,  ^n.  xi,  667 ;  Homer,  //.  xix,  390  sq. ;  xxii,  293 ; 
OJift.  xiv,  281 ;  Ovid,  Metam,  x,  93;  SUtius,  Theb,  vi, 
102;  comp.  Pliny,  xvi,  24),  and  hence  many  (so  Rosen- 
mUller)  explain  Nah.  ii,  4;  but  t9i"i2l  is  probably  cy- 
press (q.  v.).  The  hasta  of  the  Romans,  a  weapon  for 
throwing,  is  called  \oyj(fi  in  the  New  Test.  (John  xix, 
34 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  v,  2 ;  xv,  11 ;  see  Alstorph.  J)e  Hastis 
Veter,  [Amst,  1767]).     See  Spear. 

8.  The  ^ot0  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  Arrowt  (q.v.). 

4.  The/S/iJi^(q.v.). 

5.  A  BattU-axe  (see  Wilkinson,  i,  828,  825  sq.)  is 

named  ("^130,  Psa.  xxxv.  8 ;  comp.  the  ffdyapig  of  the 
Scythians,  Massagetse,  and  Persians,  Herod,  i,  215;  iv, 
70;  vii,  64;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  i,  2, 9;  ii,  1, 9;  Strabo,  xv, 
784;  the  Armenian  »acr)  as  a  special  weapon  of  attack 
(comp.  the  ria^"i^  of  the  Chaldieans,  Jer.  xlvi,  2).  A 
sledge-hammer  may  perhaps  be  meant  in  one  passage 
ty^Dp,  Prov.  XXV,  18;  Sept  poiroXov;  oomp.  Och/s,  xi, 
575);  but  it  is  probably  only   the  ordinary  mallet 


CVfip).  See  generally  Bosvelt  [Ran],  De  Amis  Vett. 
ndr,  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1781);  Jahn,  ArchdoL  II,  ii,  400  sq.; 
Seume,  A  rma  Vett.  cum  Nostris  Comparaia  (Lips.  1792). 
See  Armor. 

Of  the  custom  of  many  nations  of  burying  arms  with 
a  warrior  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible 
(see  Ezek.  xxii,  27;  1  Mace  xiii,  29;  comp.  Tacitus, 
Germ,  xxvii ;  Rosenmttller,  Morgenl.  iv.  343  sq.).  Capt- 
ured weapons  were  suspended  in  temples  or  burned  in 
heaps  (Isa.  ix,  4  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  9 ;  comp.  Viigil,  yKn, 
viii,  562  sq.).  Arsenals  (D'^bs  "^Pia,  2  Kings  xx,  13; 
Isa.  xxxix,  2;  oirXo^^ici},  Josephus,  War,  ii,  17, 9)  were 
erected  in  cities  for  the  deposit  of  weapons. — Winer. 
See  Armort. 

'Weasel  (^^H,  ckSUd,  so  called  from  its  gliding 
[Gesen.]  or  burrowing  [FUrst])  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi, 
29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  According  to  the  old 
versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Heb.  choled  denotes  "  a 
weaser  (see  Lewysohn,  ZooL  des  Talm,  p.  91,  and  Bux- 
torf,  l^ex,  Chald,  et  Talm,  p.  756);  but  if  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  chuJd  and  the  Syriac  chuldo, 
as  Bochart  (Hieroz,  ii,  435)  and  others  have  endeavored 
to  show,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  a  mole"  is  the  animal 
indicated.  Gesenius  (  Theiaur,  p.  474 ),  however,  has 
the  following  very  true  observation :  "  Satis  constat  ani- 
malium  nomina  perseepe  in  hac  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cog- 
nata  aliud,  id  vero  simile,  animal  significare."  He  pre- 
fers to  render  the  term  by  "  weasel,"  as  in  the  SSept. 
(yaX^),  Vulg.  {mustela'),  and  the  English  version.  See 
Mole. 

Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine.  Hasselquist 
{Travels,  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  country  between  Jofl'a 
and  Ramah,  says  he  had  never  seen  in  any  place  the 
ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as  in  these  plains.  There 
was  scarcely  a  yard's  length  between  the  mole-hills.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  both  the  7*alp<t  Europaa  and  the 
T,  coca,  the  blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  {Hist, 
Anim,  i,  8,  8),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  have  no 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  ancients  repre- 
sented the  mole  as  having  no  eyes,  which  assertion  later 
scientific  writers  believed  they  had  disproved  by  show- 
ing our  species  to  be  possessed  of  these  organs,  though 
exceedingly  small  Nevertheless,  recent  observations 
have  proved  that  a  species,  in  other  respects  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common,  is  total- 
ly destitute  of  eyes,  and  consequently  has  received  the 
name  of  Talpa  ccsca.  It  b  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and 
probably  extends  to  the  East,  instead  of  the  Europeea, 
Moles  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families  and 
genera  are  provided  with  strong  incisor  teeth,  like  rats 
and  squirrels,  and  therefore  intended  for  subsisting  chief- 
ly on  grain  and  nuts ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  supplied 
with  a  great  number  of  small  teeth,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-two  in  each  jaw^indicating  a  partial  regimen ; 
for  they  feed  on  worms,  larvn>^  and  underground  in- 
sects, as  well  as  on  roots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  in- 
sectivorous order,  which  brings  the  application  of  the 
name  somewhat  nearer  to  carnivora  and  its  received  in- 
terpretation "  weaseL" 

Bochart,  incUned  to  rect^ise  the  word  B*^?^,  ts^fim 
(A.  V.  **  wild  beast  of  the  desert,"  etc.),  as  a  general  term 
denoting  cats,  or  any  kind  of  wild  beasts  that  frequent 
dry  places,  discovered  an  incongruity  when  it  is  opposed 
to  a  single  species,  D*^^K,  igim  (A.  V.  ^  wild  beast  of  the 
islands"),  which  he  translates  thoet  (Isa.  xxxiv,  14 ;  Jer. 
1,  39).  Both  words  are  meant,  it  seems,  to  imitate  the 
cry  of  animals;  and  if  he  be  right  in  regarding  the  first 
as  expressive  of  the  mewing  or  screaming  of  wild-cats, 
with  such  other  animals  as  the  ancients  included  in  the 
feline  tribe,  and  we  now  class  among  Viverrida  and  J/u*- 
telida,  each  including  several  genera,  more  or  less  rep- 
resented by  species  residing  in  and  around  Palestine,  we 
then  find  the  opposition  of  the  two  words  strikingly 
just,  provided  that,  instead  of  the  single  thoet  of  Bo- 


Such  is  Ihe  viguenoa  uf  Orientildenuniiii><ion>,at 
Ihe  nccfssity  of  uolicinE  ocruia  speciea  which,  fro 
their  imporuiice,  cuinot  well  be  suppoKd  to  h«ve  l>e< 
altogether  (lisregBrded  in  Ibe  Bible,  thil  in  this  place 

Bupponed  to  be  collecliTely  desiitiialed  by  the  (cr 
tsiyim,  may  nnt  be  irreleviQL  They  appear,  both  a 
cicnily  and  amnng  ounelvea,  cotleclcd  into  ■  liind  • 


BTfiup 


words  eivet-cat,  tree-cat,  polecat,  etc;  and,  in  rcalily, 
■  considerable  Quiaber  of  [he  species  have  partially  re- 
tractile daws,  the  pupila  of  the  eyes  being  cuninciile 
like  thoae  or  cata,  nT  which  they  evCD  bear  the  spoUeJ 
and  streaked  liveriei.  All  such  naturally  have  arboreal 
babiu,  and  Train  theii  low  lengthy  forma  are  no  lesi  dis- 
posed to  burrow;  but  many  of  them,  chiefly  in  other 
hemispheres,  are  excellent  swimmere.  One  of  these 
species,  allied  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  Gtnettn  baiiora,  is 
the  Tiela  ^laa,  described  by  liochsrt  as  havinic  "  va- 
rious colors,  and  as  bemg  spotted  like  a  pard."  In 
Syria  it  is  called  trpUa,  in  Arabia  iiiaA,  and  lives  by 
hunting  binla  and  shsphans.  There  are,  besides,  in  the 
same  region,  the  ninae,  ferret  or  polecat  {Puliiriiu  ruJ- 
gtrU),  for  these  two  are  nut  specifically  distinct  j  ftrt- 
tl-keik,  the  weasel  {MutUla  valgartt  Africtma),  difier- 
ing  from  ours  chiell)'  in  its  superior  uze  and  darker 
'    uru,  identical  with,  or  nearly  allied 


re  palmi/inr,  the  date- 


mala  are  found  whereier 
palm  in  particular  being  i 
cies.  Two  or  three  varieties,  or  perhaps  ipecien,  of 
Renu  occur  in  Eftypt  mlely^  for  the  name  is  again  ge- 
nerical  in  the  Arabian  dialecta,  and  denolei  the  ich- 
neumon. Arabia  proper  has  seversl  other  animals  not 
clearly  distinguished,  though  belonging  10  the  families 
here  noticed;  but  which  of  theae  are  the  au^gitib  and 
the  ainur,  or  the  alphanex  of  Ihn  Omar  ben-Abdulbar, 
quoted  by  Bochart,  is  undetermined;  albeit  they  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  tribes  of 


tffiiut  (PaliD-marteii). 

a  regards  the  hut  mentioned,  now 
I  of  miniature  fox  (_,Vfgalotu  za-da, 
Ham.  Smith),  or/nntctiS  Bruce,  who  Deverthelesa  con- 
fiinnded  it  with  Paradoxurui  rjpm,  or  an  allied  species 
wbicb  equally  frequents  palm-trees ;  but  the^/mnec  does 
not  climb.  It  is  equally  impoatible  to  point  out  (be 
cats,  ttee-calB,  and  civet-cala  noticed  by  the  poet  Ncme- 
sisnus,  wbo  was  of  African  birth,  or  by  the  Arabian  Da- 
mir,  who  makes  no  further  distinctive  mention  of  them. 
The  chdlfd  is  deacribed  in  Lev.  xi,  29  as  one  of  the 
small  animals  which  are  thrown  together  under  the 
general  designation  of ''creeping  things,"  and  which 
appear  Co  include  the  smaller  camivorous  and  insec- 
nalin,  aS  well  as  the  four-footed  rrptili 


The  » 


c  category  is  prohibited  u  iineleaiL    The 
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original  word,  as  above  seen,  is  referred  bi 


imply  a 


to  the 


)  Ibe  Jfiix 


and  hence  peculiarly  appropriaie 
ich.  fivoi  their  remarkably  king, 
slender,  and  vermiform  bodiea  and  short  lege,  tttm  to 
glide  along  the  earth  more  like  reptiles  than  quadio- 
p«ds,  and  insinuate  Ibeniselves  into  the  smallest  crevitei. 
Kiiio  mentions  the  fitcbet  or  polecat  {Muitda  ptii~ 
riat)  as  found  in  PakMine  in  the  neighborhood  of  ibe 
villages,  but  aays  that  it  is  nrely  seen  in  towns.  The 
akin  ia  of  no  value  in  Syria,  as  the  people  have  not,  o 
in  Europe,  anv  means  of  divesting  it  of  its  unpleaatni 
smetl  {Pigi.'tliH.  of  Palm.  p.  3&5).  The  common 
weasel  is  duubtka  found  there  also,  as  it  is  spread  over 
Eunqie;  but  not  Ihe  stoat  or  ermine,  the  dimale  being 


Polecat  (MtuUta  puloriia). 
it.  All  these  animals,  bnt  particnlarlytbe 
are  most  destructive  to  other  scoall  ani- 
om  their  depredations  in  the  pouluy-yald 
detestation  by  the  farmer,  who^  however, 
en'efil  they  do  him  in  the  de- 


riads  of  field 


Their  appetite' f 

r  blood 

seems  inaa 

iaWe, 

their  ferocitv 

and  courage  pro 

mpt  them  to  fly  a 

animals  larger  Diia 

le  thei 

IS  orgs 

i7Jtionisde- 

veloped  perhaps 

ore  highl) 

than 

in  the  iv|hcb1 

cats,  and  they 

se  thei 

ilh  th 

utmost  skill 

d  jud 


irefer  the 


the  flesh KitlOj  Smith;  Fairbaint. 

'V7e>ther  (D^^,  y6m,  dag,  aa  usually  rendered; 
"fair  weather,"  3ni,  laMab,  Jub  xxxvU,  22,  Uu  geU, 
i.e."hrightnesa;"  fio/a.  Matt.  ivi,2;  "foul  weather,' 
Xiii^iir,  vei.  S,  ifonn,  as  elsewhere)  m  PALBsniis.is,  in 
consequence  of  the  region  being  greatly  diveinGed  by 
hills,  vslleys,and  plains,  quite  various  in  different  pans, 
being  hot  during  the  summer,  especially  along  Ibe  sea- 
shore (comp.  Josepbus,  War.  iii,  9, 1)  and  in  Ibe  Jordan 
gorge  (tind.  iv,  8,  3),  and  cooler  on  the  mountain  ridges, 
especially  in  winter,  but,  on  the  whole,  mora  cqnakle 
than  in  Northern  and  Occidental  countries.  The  length 
of  the  day  also  varies  leSH  in  different  seasans  Ibsu  ia 
higher  latitudea.  Hid  thus  lends  toequaltie  the  temper- 
ature.   See  Calkkdar;  Palestine;  Skasok, 

Weathercock  ia  a  weather  vane,  00  which  is  the 
cock,  placed  on  the 


ID  of  Ihe  wind 


WeatherfoTd,  Jobu,  a  Baptist  minister, was  bora 
inCharloite  County,  Va.,  about  1740.  His  parents  were 
members  of  Ihe  I^esbyterian  Church,  bis  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  church  of  which  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Rice  was  the  minister.  Soon  after  hia  conversion,  bit 
mind  began  to  be  troubled  on  the  subject  of  bsptisin. 
Having  convened  on  the  mallar  with  bis  pastor,  and 
his  doubts  not  having  been  removed.  Dr.  Rice  had  the 
magnanimity  to  say  to  him,  "  I  perceive,  John,  that  ya 
will  be  a  Baptist.  Qo,  siid  Ihe  Lord  be  with  you." 
He  becsme  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  commtoced  to 
preach  about  the  year  17G1,  and  his  minisDy  wss  w 
popular  that  crowds  were  drawn  to  he«r  him.  Per»e- 
cutian  now  began  to  follow  him.  After  preacbing  on 
a  certain  occasioD  in  Chealerfleld,  Va.,  he  was  arrWfd 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  held  in  conflne- 
ment  five  mootha.    It  ia  uid  of  bin  that  *■  his  couraga 
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fonook  him  doL  The  love  or  CI 
He  preachedmt  thedoor  ofLhe  pri»n  u  long  4a  allowed 
thu  privilege.  When  refused  that,  be  preached  through 
tlie  giatiti)^  of  the  window;  bin  luch  deiermJDeil  oppo- 

iniei  Lo  put  a  Mop  to  that  also.  FuT  Iliia  purpose  they 
builL  an  outer  wall  above  the  grating,  but  Weatherfurd 
dcTised  means  lo  overcome  the  ohsiaine.  A  handher- 
chiefby  the  congregation  was  10  be  raised  on  a  pole 
above  the  wall,  as  a  signal  that  the  people  were  ready 
■ing  very  strong,  he 


onlsof 


Ufe  and  sal> 

through  the  kind  interference  oT  falrick  Henry,  he  was 
liberated  Trom  his  bondage,  and  again,  with  greater  zeal 
than  ever,  entered  anew  on  the  work  of  preaching  the 
GospeL  Host  of  his  life-wark  was  that  oT  an  evange- 
list. Towards  the  close  of  (he  cenlurjr,  however,  he 
sustained  the  relation  of  pastor  to  two  churches,  which 
are  said  la  have  flourished  under  his  ministry.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  Halifax  County,  Va.,  in  tSIB, 
where  he  lived  about  ten  years,  and  then  reniored  to 
I'ittaylvania,  where  he  died,  Jan.  SS,  1888,  having  been 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  over  seventy  years,  He  be- 
longed to  an  order  of  ministers  who  accomplijhed  a 
vast  amount  of  good  in  a  state  the  people  of  which  had 
too  generally  settled  down  into  a  condition  of  formal- 
ism, and  needed  to  be  roused  to  thoughtful  nen  by  such 
instrumentalities  as  were  iepresente<l  by  the  subject  of 
thia  sketch.  However  despised  they  may  have  been 
by  some,  they  certainly  reaped  the  honor  which  comes 
from  tiod  onlv.  See  /.ica  of  riijrinia  Jlapiiit  MinU- 
(«r<,p.56-61.     (.I.GS.) 

VTeatheriord,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bnrn  in  Eumpe  about  1TS8.  He  labure<l 
(our  yean  in  the  ininislry  in  the  United  States.     Me 

triumphantlv  in  1792.  See  MUatlti  o/AmiliU  Coffer- 
eavf,  1792,p.4fi. 

"WeaTer,  Jobn  VL,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y,  July  6,  I7W. 
He  embraced  religion  when  about  twenty-«i»e;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1816;  and  Joined  the  Mew  York  Cun- 
ference  in  lS29,in  which  he  ser\-ed  faithrully  anlil  1855, 
Khen  he  wasgranled  a  superannuated  relation.  In  186!) 
be  resumed  his  Conference  work,  labored  earnestly  two 
years,  and  then  retired  from  stated  work.  He  died  at 
Ganges  Mich„  May  1^1872.  Mr.  Wearer  was  very  de- 
rated to  Methodism,  deeply  pious,  and  an  excellent 
preacher.  See  itaaOa  a/ Atmual  Cof^eraiat,  1873, 
p.  66. 

Wsavar,  Lindsey  Carr,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
(South)  minister,  was  born  in  Spartanburg  Uistrici, 
6.  C  Nov.  16,  1837.  He  joined  the  Cliurch  in  lUbH, 
whileastudent  at  Wollanl  College:  graduated  in  18&9: 
and  in  1860  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  and 
labored  zealously  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  He  died  at  Biahnpaville,  S.  C, 
Feb.a8,  I8fi8.  Hr.  Weaver  was  a  young  man  of  great 
ptamise,  amiable  in  spirit,  unco mpromising  in  integrity, 
unBincbing  in  zeal,  and  abundant  in  good  deed!.  See 
ifinuM  of  Atmual  CM\feraoa  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
&.ii/A,1868,p.449. 

'WeKTSi,  Rlohard,  an  English  Congregational 
■ninisUT,  was  bom  at  Tewkesbury,  Sept.  9,  IWM.  " 
early  life  bis  mind  was  impressed  with  the  importai 
of  peraonal  pietv.  He  was  educaleil  at  Wymontlley  Col- 
lege for  miniMeriat  work,  and  in  1830  was  ordained  over 
the  Independent  Church  at  Foulmire,  where  he  labored 
usefully  for  some  yeat&  In  1838  he  was  sUtioned  at 
Balshajn,  and  continued  for  several  years  in  charge  of 
that  church.  Ha  died  X><!C.  IG,  1862.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Tear-book,  1864,  p.  248. 

Weavat*.  Bbothkii,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Beg- 
haida,  or  Lollards,  in  France  on  account  of  the  occnpa- 
twDarnnMofthciB.    Sea  Lou^rdb. 


WEAVING 

Weavlag  pnx,  ardg)  is  an  art  which  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  fint  dawning  of  civilization.     In 
country  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  we  know 
but  we  find  it  practiced  with  great  skill  by  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  hence  the  inven- 
tion was  not  unnaturally  attributed  lo  them  (Pliny,  vii, 
&7).     The  "  vestures  of  fine  linen"  such  as  Joseph  wore 
(Gen.  xli,  42)  were  the  product  of  Egyptian  looms,  and 
r  quality,  aaatleated  by  existing  specimens,  is  pro- 
iced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  finest  cambric  of  mod- 
Limea  (Wilkinson,  ii,  75).    The  Israelites  were  prob- 
acquainled  with  the  process  before  their  snjoum  in 
_.  pt;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained 
the  proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the  han^ 
ings  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exnd.  xxxv,  36 1  1  Chron.  iv, 
21)  and  <4her  anbtic  textures.     At  a  later  period  the 
Egyptians  were  Biill  lamed  for  their  manufactures  of 
"  flne"  (i.  e.  hackled)  flax  and  of  chori,  ^'fh,  rendered  in 
the  A.  Y. "  networks,"  but  more  probably  1  Hrhife  mate- 
ial  either  of  linen  or  cotton  (Isa.  xix,  9i  comp.  Prov. 
ii,  16).    From  them  the  Tyriaos  procured  the  "line 
inen  with  broidered  work"  for  the  sails  of  their  vessels 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  the  handsome  character  of  which  may 
inferred  fmm  the   representations   of  similar  sails 
the  Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  ii,  181,  167). 
eaving  was  carried  on  in  Egypt  generallv,  but  not 
liversally,  by  men    (Herod,  ii,  Sb;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
84).     This  was  the  case  also  among  the  Jews  about 
e  time  of  the  Exode  (1  Chron.  iv,  21);  but  in  later 
times  it  usually  fell  10  tiie  lot  of  the  feioaka  to  supply 


Aoeleul  Egrpl'an  Women  Weaving, 
the  household  with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii,  19;  2  Kings 

surplus  for  sale  to  others  (Prov.  xxxi,  18, 19,  24> 
The  character  of  the  loam  and  the  process  of  weav- 

Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the  weaver 
stood  at  bis  work.  The  cloth  was  fixed  sometimes  at 
the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  remark 
uf  Ilerodotui  ( ii,  8&)  that  the  Egyptians,  contrary  lo 
the  usual  practice,  preased  the  woof  downwards,  must 
be  received  with  reservation  (Wilkinson,  ii,  86).  That 
a  similar  variety  of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  John  (xix,  28)  thai 
the  >eamleBs  coat  waa  woven  "from  the  lop"  (it  ruv 
avcv^(i').  Tunics  of  this  kind  were  designated  by  the 
Romans  reclir,  implying  that  they  were  made  at  an 
upright  loom  at  which  the  weaver  stood  10  his  work, 
thrusting  the  woof  upwards   (Pliny,  viii,  T4).     Tlie 

ground  by  short  legs  (Uurckbardt,  A'o(»,  i,  67).  The 
Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom  itaelf,  but  speaks  of  the 
beam  (^'IQ,  so  called  fVom  its  resemblance  to  a  plough- 
man's yoke)  to  which  the  waip  was  attached  (1  Sam. 
xvii,7;  2  Sam.zxi,  19);  and  of  the  pin  (r:b^,a  term 
otherwise  understood  of  the  warp,  as  in  the  Sept.  and 
theVulg.  [Gesenius,  The$aar.  p.  890])  to  which  the 
ckth  was  fixed,  and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg,  xvi, 
14).  We  have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle  (3^X,  de- 
noting both  ihe  web  and  the  sbuitlr),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of  weavlDg  (Job 


(^ac)  and  luMeli  (^aCH),  applird  U  the 
rubei  of  Cbe  ptien  (Exodl  xiviii,  4,  39),  uul 
lignifying  latbiltd  (A.  V.  "  bnud««ii'7,  i.  c 
vitb  depcosiona  probably  of  ■  Bquire  ibipr 
voriied  in  it,  sioiilat  lo  th«  lexlure  deacribed 

(Pliny,  viii,  TB;  Juveuil,  ii,  97);  tbU  vm 
produced  in  tbc  laam,  ai  it  is  exprenly  nid  u> 
be  Lbe  walk  of  Ibe  wearer  (Euid.ixiix,K>: 
(B)  mothidr  (iJC^)  (A.  V.  "  twined"),  ap- 
plied tu  Iheline  linen  oot  of  which  the  eunumi 
of  Che  tabemade  and  Che  ucerdolal  veatioeota 
were  made  (xxvi,l;  xxTiii,  6,  etc.);  in  thia 
tenure  each  thread  conntted  of  Hreral  fioet 
tbreada  cwiated  tngeiber,  ai 


AmiHs  (HeiDd.  iii,  47) ;  (S)  M 

(am  nixaon)  (a.  v.  -of  wnngbt  gold"). 

An  Egyptian  Lnnm,    <t  la  a  ahnttle.  not  thmwn.  bnl  put  lu  with    ^,,„,„  :„  Vhi'i-h  iroM-thn.«l  wu  int^rworpn 
thebaad.    It  bad  a  hook  «t  sacb  end.)  t«lurM  in  which  goJd-tbread  wa«  uiterworen 

(Paa.  iIt,  IB),  The  Babylonuna  were  panic- 
vii,  6);  tbc  thmm  (nit)  or  thread*  which  attached  I  ubirlyaliilful  in  tbi»  branch  of we«TinK,«ndcnibroide«d 
the  web  to  the  beam  {Ui  xxxviii,  IS,  marg.);  and  the  8™!"  "f  "«"  "'  «ninial»  on^e  robei  (Pliny,  viii, 7*; 
web  it»!lf  (Jndg.  Kvi,  14;  A. V. " beam" ).     Whether    l^^"*  Wi«nrf,  ii,  418).      The  "goodly  Babvlonuta 

tbetwotern,ainU.xiii,4e,.nde.^-w.n.-(^r^)|fr7Lr^nSnr.re?d^r^^^^^^ 

and  "wooT'  (S"!?),  reaUy  mean  th«e  .dtn.la  of  doubt, ;  „y  ^  ,„„  ^e^  ^^  i„  „„,  pi^  ,i,^„j  ^^  i„. 

inasmuch  ai  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one  could  be  j  t^nrention  of  anv  needlewotk  Ui  join  the  suons  (Joae- 
iffected  with  leprosy  without  the  other:  perhaps  the  phua,  J m.  iii,  7,  4).  The  "coat  without  »sam"  (iiri.. 
terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture  (Knobel,  ad  fac).  |  ,^Jpa^>),  worn  by  Jcsui  it  the  time  of  his  cniciliiian 
The  ahuttle  is  occaaonally  dispenied  with,  the  woof  be-  !  (John  lix,  23),  wu  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  character 
ing  paned  through  with  the  band  (Robinson,  BOL  Rrt.  ;„  jhii  napect,  but  made  of  a  less  costly  material  CCui>- 
i,lS9>.     The  ^iced  with  which  the  weaver  used  his    iov,^pp<ir.p.72).— Smith.     See  Wkb. 

;i:;""5,'H;rh*,: :" ," ti*  "rr:"  i  "■"■■■■  »■  •>*'■•  p-*  w^*.  '-■  «• ».  ■ 

plied  vivid  images  — the  former  of  the  rapid  passage  Aousf.as elsewhere;  D^^5p,i»riiii,Isa.lii,S,6,**nNw£»): 
of  life  (Job  vii,  6),  the  Utter  of  sudden  death  (Isa.  2.  of  the  loom  (r??'?,  mauiteth,  Judg.  xvi,  13,  M, 
zxxviii,  18).  ,„(,—  „  woven).    See  Wkavino. 

The  UxturcB  produced  bv  the  Jewish  weavers  were        _,  ^^  _      ,       ,     „        ,  .  ,     „ 

vervvarious.  The  coaner"  kinds,  such  as  lent-cloth,  I  Webb,  BonJBmln  C.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Proles 
.«!kclolh,  and  the  "  hairy  garments"  of  the  poor,  were  I  •*"'  Ep'»«>P«>  (-hurch.  Ha  minu^  «u  devoted  t. 
tnade  of  gn.fs  or  cwneFs  hair  (Exod.  xxvi,  7;  Matt  iii,  I  ™«  "''J"^  ■^^«  "'''«"™  "f  the  Southert.  daves,  h.v...^ 
4).  Wool  was  extenwvelv  used  foi  oniinarv  clothing  !  !^  "^"S*  of  sevend  la^  plantation.  .nPnuc^WUl- 
(Uv.xiii,47;  PrDV.xxvii.26!XXxi,i8;E«k.xxvii.l'""*^''"')':,^,»-.,;"i«^''«  rwnoved  from  the  W 
18)-  while  for  finer  work  flax  wu  used  varving  In  """HT  ">  Abbeville,  &  G,  to  take  charge  of  a  white 
qualitv,  and  producing  the  dilTerent  textura  dWeribed  ! '™'8"P"r!'. '^"»  t"  '"P™."  'l",.'™!'''  ''I  »•" 
in  the  Bible  as  "  linen"  and  "fine  linen."  The  mixture  |  '••■"*«  of  climate;  but  he  ™gned  the  Church,  uhI 
of  wool  and  flax  in  cloth  intended  for  .  garment  w«  in-  I  ""  •**•""«  ."'"'f  "  "^'^f"  '  Spnng^N.  C,  ,n  I860. 
ter,lic.ed(Uv.xi,,t9:Deut.xxii,ll).  With  regard  "^Ia  fil^'f^  n  «f "'™'  ^''-^■«-'^- 
to  the  ornamental  kinds  of  wmk,  the  -  needlework"  and    <^*""^*  "'""■  '**°'  P"**^ 

"the  work  of  the  cunning  workman"  have  already  been  ^KTebb.  Daniel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
discussed  under  the  head  of  Nrkdlrwdrk  10  the  effect  wss  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn„  April  13, 177S.  He  em- 
that  both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom,  and  that  {  braced  religion  in  1797.  and  immediately  began  bis  lile- 
the  distinction  between  them  lay  in  the  addition  of  a  |  work  of  preaching.  lie  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
derice  or  pattern  in  the  tatter,  the  rttnuiA  consisting    fereoce  in  his  twentietii  year,  and  labored  on  ita  many 

and  vast  circnita,  with  marvellous 

endurance    and   experience,   until 

iH14,  when  the  wide-apread  distnas 

occasioned  by  the  war  with  Great 

Britain  compelled  bim   10  locate. 

which  he  did  at  Newport.    Here  he 

opened  a  scbfiol,  and  for  nine  yemn 

perTonned  the  TeaponaJUe  duties  of 

botb  acboolmaater  and  pKacher  in 

charge.      In  18:23  be  rejoined  the 

I  New  England  Canfereace,  and  doi^ 

I  .    inj(  the  following  eighteen   yean 

I  HUed  the  moat  important  chafes  in 

the  Conference;  published  the  ZwW* 
'  fftrald  one  year  (1827);  and  was 

presiding  elder  for  several  j'ears.  In 
1841  he  svperannoaled;  in  ]B(S  be 
was  transferred  to  the  I 
Conference,  and  t 
Hodern  BEjpUan  8ha«1-WMMr. 
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Banutablei  where  by  Tarioos  arrangements  hy  bit 
highly  cultured  and  appreciative  audience  he  was  con- 
tinued six  years  consecutively.  Here  he  died,  March 
19, 1867,  one  of  the  most  noted  Methodists  of  his  time, 
having  spent  more  years  in  the  active  work  than  any 
other  preacher  in  the  annals  of  Methodism.  See  iftn- 
ut€8  of  Annual  Con/eraicetf  1867,  p.  101. 

Webb,  Francis,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Taunton  in  1785.  He  became  minister  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Barbican,  London ;  also  at  Hoqiton ;  and 
died  in  1815.  He  was  the  author  of  some  volumes  of 
Sermons: — Somertet:  a  Poem  (1811):— and  Panhar- 
momam  (1815).  See  (Lond.)  GentUnuuCs  Magazine,  1815, 
ii,  278, 563. 

Webb,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1829.  He  embraced  relig- 
ion in  early  life ;  yean  later  was  licensed  as  an  exhort- 
er ;  and  began  his  ministerial  life  in  1858  on  Zion  Circuit, 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.  Meeting  with  discouragements,  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  call,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  his  former  vocation.  After  much  prayer  and 
counsel  he  again  began  the  active  work;  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1860,  and  in  it  labored  four 
yean  so  penistently  that  his  health  gave  way  and 
caused  his  superannuation.  He  died,  greatly  lamented, 
in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  8, 1864.  See  Minute*  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  84. 

VTebb,  John  (1),  an  American  divine,  was  bom  in 
1687.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708;  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Boston,  in 
1714;  and  died  in  1750.  He  published  twenty  single 
Sermons,  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  u- 
ikors,  s.  V. 

Webb,  John  (2),  an  English  clergyman  and  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  bora  in  1776,  and  died  in  1869.  He 
was  the  author  of,  Translation  of  a  French  Metrical 
History  of  the  Deposition  of  King  Richard  II  (Lond. 
1823):— //ott«f^o^  Expenses  of  Richard  de  Sidnfeld 
(1855).  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
a.  V. 

Webb^  John  (3),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Duloot  in  1827.  Early  in  life  he  ex- 
perienced a  thorough  consecration  to  God,  and  was  dili- 
gent in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Webb  grad- 
uated at  the  Westera  College,  and  settled  at  Castle  Cary 
in  1851.  He  removed  to  Shepton-Mallet  in  ^858,  and 
settled  at  Lewis  in  1864.  The  Church  and  congrega* 
tion  greatly  increased  under  his  administration.  Mr. 
Webb*8  reading  was  extensive  among  the  best  writera 
and  thinken  of  the  day ;  and  his  preaching,  though 
simple,  was  combined  with  such  intelligence  that  he  at- 
tracted the  thoughtful  Christians,  and  always  attached 
them  to  his  ministry.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1867.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1868,  p.  301. 

l^ebb,  John  (4),  an  English  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  was  bora  Jan.  81, 1836.  After  laboring  for 
some  time  as  a  local  preacher,  he  gave  himself  wholly 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  entered  the  Confer- 
ence in  1860.  At  the  Conference  of  1873,  feeble  health 
obliged  him  to  take  a  superanmerary  relation.  He  died 
Jane  7, 1874.     See  Minutes  of  Coirferenoes,  1874. 

Webb^  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1715.  He  was 
ordained  and  instaUed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Synod  in  1720.  He 
proposed  to  the  S3mod  a  case  of  conscience,  but  in  such 
general  and  doubtful  terms  that  it  was  remitted  to  the 
Pre^ytery.  In  1726  a  committee  of  Synod,  at  his  re- 
quest, went  to  Newark  to  settle  a  difficulty  which  had 
arisen;  and  the  Sjmod  approved  of  its  action  in  the 
pcemiaea.  In  1732  difficulties  in  his  congregation  led 
the  Church  missionaries  to  commence  their  services  in 
the  town.  Dickinson  preached  on  *'  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man institutions  in  matten  of  religion."  Colonel  Josiah 
Ogdcn  bad  been  suspended  from  Church  privileges  be- 
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cause,  for  fear  of  losing  his  hay,  he  had  gathered  it  in 
on  the  Lord's  day.  He  wrote  to  the  Synod  in  1734,  and 
Cross  and  Pemberton  replied;  but  the  letter  did  not 
satisfy  him.  Dickinson  and  Pemberton  wrote  the  next 
year.  The  result  was  that  Ogden  joined  the  Einsco- 
palians,  and  a  Church  missionary  was  stationed  in  New- 
ark.  Webb  continued  his  relation  to  the  S>'nod  till 
1740.  He  and  his  son,  a  student  of  Yale  College,  were 
drowned  while  crossing  the  ferry  at  Savbrook,  Conn., 
Oct.  21,  1741.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Webb,  Itoren,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  at  Ridgefield,  Huron  Co.,  O.,  Aug.  9,  1837. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  La  Porte,  Ind.,  when 
thirteen  yean  of  age ;  there  received  a  common-school 
education;  experienced  conversion  in  1855;  removed 
to  Roecoe,  Minn.,  in  1857 ;  spent  two  wintere  in  a  print- 
ing-office ;  received  license  to  preach  in  1858 ;  studied 
two  yean  at  McKendree  College ;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond  to  president  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteera  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion,  and  served  the  first  three  months  as 
firat  lieutenant,  and  the  next  three  yeare  as  captain  of 
Company  F,  Ninth  Illinois  Infantry;  then,  being  dis- 
abled for  the  infantry,  returaed  home.  Soon  after 
he  joined  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  Sioux  Indian 
outbreak;  afterwards  labored  zealously  as  a  recruits 
ing- officer;  and  finally,  re-entering  the  univenity  at 
Red  Wing,  resumed  his  studies.  In  1867  he  entered 
the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at 
Collinsville,  Conn.  His  subsequent  charges  were :  Es- 
sex, ill  1868-69;  and  in  1870  Forestville,  where  his 
close  application  and  over-exertions  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  set  in.  He 
removed  South,  and  employed  himself  at  varions  man- 
ual occupations  until  his  demise  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  20, 1880.  The  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  full 
of  poverty,  bereavement,  and  deep  sorrow.  See  J/m- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1880,  p.  50. 

'Webb,  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  in  Braintree,  Masa.  He  graduated  from  Har\'ard 
College  in  1725 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Uxbridge,  Feb.  3, 1781 ;  and  died  March  14, 1772,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  85. 

Webb,  Samuel,  an  English  Wesleyan  minuter, 
was  bora  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol,  in  1783.  He  leared 
the  Lord  from  his  youth,  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  called  into 
the  ministry  in  1808,  in  which  he  continued  with  an  un- 
sullied reputation  until  his  death,  June  25, 1847.  Meek, 
humble,  and  modest,  he  was  firm  in  principle  and  tal- 
ented in  preaching.  See  Minutes  of  Wesl^an  Confer^ 
enoes,  1847. 

Webb,  Thomas,  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  Methodism,  was  an  English  soldier— for  several  yean 
lieutenant  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  of  Foot— and 
a  man  of  wealth  and  education.  He  lost  an  eye  and 
was  nearly  killed  in  the  storming  and  capture  of  the 
French  fort  of  Louisburg,  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  in  1758 ; 
and  was,  with  Washington,  one  of  the  few  officers  who 
survived  the  terrible  slaughter  at  the  battle  known  as 
**  Bniddock's  Defeat**— the  unsuccessful  attack  in  1755 
on  the  French*  fort  Duquesne,  where  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
now  stands.  Four  years  afterwards  he  scaled  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  with  Gen.  Wolf,  and  saw  Canada  pass  for- 
ever from  the  hands  of  France.  He  was  converted  un- 
der a  sermon  preached  by  Wesley,  in  Bristol,  in  1766; 
united  with  the  Methodist  society,  and  commenced 
preaching.  We  next  bear  of  him  as  barrack-master 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  report  that  the  Methodists  had 
commenced  meetings  in  New  York  reached  the  ears  of 
the  zealous  captain,  and  he  at  once  repaired  thither 
(spring  of  1767).  Webb  was  the  providential  man. 
"The  little  society  needed  a  leader— Webb  was  bora  to 
command.  They  needed  another  preacher  of  more  ex- 
perience, learaing,  and  power— Webb  was  one  of  the 
best  preachers  then  on  the  continent  of  America.    They 
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needed  money  wherewith  to  house  their  yoang  society 
— Webb  vftm  rich  and  generous. ...  It  would  have  been 
a  hard  matter  for  them  to  have  suited  themselves  by  a 
choice,  out  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  better  than 
God  bad  suited  them"  (Daniels,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  p. 
388).  The  congregations  became  too  large,  and  in  1768 
John  Street  Church  was  dedicated,  Webb  being  one  of 
the  principal  contributors  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  new  building.  The  military  authorities  now  placed 
the  captain  on  the  retired  list,  but  with  full  pay.  He 
at  onoe  commenced  itinerating.  He  introduced  Meth- 
.odism  into  Long  Island  at  Jamaica;  founded  societies 
at  Pemberton,  Burlington,  and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  traversed 
Delaware  and  Maryland ;  became  the  pioneer  of  Meth- 
odism in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  in  a  sail-loft 
and  formed  a  class  in  1768,  and  two  years  after  gave 
liberally  for  the  purchase  of  St.  George's  Church.  The 
work  was  now  spreading  rapidly.  Help  was  needed. 
Webb  sailed  for  England  in  1772 ;  preached  in  Dublin, 
London,  etc ;  made  a  stirring  appeal  before  the  Leeds 
Conference ;  and  in  1773  returned  with  Shadford,  Ran- 
kin, and  Yearbry.  He  continued  his  evangelistic  la- 
bors till  after  the  breaking -out  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  preachers  to 
leave;  but  finally  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him, 
and  he  bade  a  reluctant  gooii-bye  to  America,  the  scene 
of  so  many  struggles  and  victories  in  his  eventful  and 
varied  life.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  secured  a 
home  for  his  family  in  Portland,  on  the  heights  of  Bri»- 
tol ;  but  still  travelled  and  preached  extensively  in  chap- 
els, in  market-places,  and  in  the  open  air,  listened  to  by 
immense  congregations.  The  French  prisoners  at  Win- 
chester (1776-82)  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Ports- 
mouth were  benefited  by  his  labors.  In  1792  he  was 
liberal  and  active  in  the  erection  of  Portland  Chapel,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  elegant  meeting-houses  in  the 
Methodist  connection.  The  old  soldier  and  evangelist 
died  Dec.  20, 1796,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  under  the  chancel  of  Portland  Chapel. 

Wesley  writing  to  a  friend  in  Limerick,  said,  '*  Captain 
Webb  is  a  man  of  fire,  and  the  power  of  God  constantly 
attends  his  word"  {Jour.  Feb.  2,  1773;  Works  [3d.  ed. 
Loud.],  xii,  378).  Charles  Wesley  speaks  of  him  as  an 
^*  inexperienced,  honest,  zealous,  loving  enthusiast."  In 
1774  John  Adams  says,  "Mr.  Webb  is  one  of  the  most 
fluent,  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard.  He  reaches  the  im- 
agination, and  touches  the  passions  xery  well,  and  ex- 
presses himself  with  great  propriety.**  See  Atmore,  AfetJu 
Mem,  s.  V. ;  Stevens,  /iisL  of  \feih,  i,  427 ;  iii,  99 ;  id.  Hist, 
of  M.  K.  Ch.  (Index),  vol.  iv;  Porter,  Hi^,  of  Meth. 
p.  247-50, 261 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth,  s.  v. 

'Wegscheider,  Julius  August  Ludwio,  the  fore- 
most systematic  theologian  of  rationalism,  was  bom  in 
1771  at  Kubbelingen,  in  Brunswick.  In  1791  he  was 
in  the  University  of  UelmstAdt,  where  Uenke  then  oc- 
cupied the  theological  chair,  and  in  1795  he  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg. He  gave  ten  years  to  this  service.  His  leisure 
time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
the  fruit  of  which  ap|)eared  in  1797  in  Ethices  Stoi' 
corum  , . .  cum  Principiis  Ethids  a  Kantio  Propositis 
Comparator  and  in  a  Versuch  d,  Havptsatze  d,  phiUh- 
soph,  Jieligionslehre  in  Predigten  darzust^llen.  In  1804 
he  added  to  these  a  treatise  Ueber  die  Tremving  der 
Moral  von  der  Religion,  In  1805  he  obtained  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  University  of  GQttingen,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing work  came  more  prominently  before  the  public  by 
the  issue  of  his  Evdeitung  in  das  Evangelium  Johannis, 
He  was  thereupon  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  Hes- 
sian University  of  Rinteln,  and  afterwards  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  Rinteln  was  transferred  to  Halle. '  Here  he 
became  exceedingly  popular  with  students,  who  throng- 
ed his  lecture-rooms,  and  he  added  to  his  fame  by  the 
publication  of  his  Institutiones  Theologies  Dogmaticfs, 
His  popularity  continued  until  the  Denunciation  of  the 
Evangelical  Kirchemeitung^  as  it  was  called,  in  1830, 
when  he  was,  together  with  his  colleague  Gesenius, 


cited  before  a  committee  of  examination  to  defend  him- 
self against  complainta  respecting  his  teachings  in  the 
lecture-room.  The  intervention  of  political  events  de- 
prived the  examination  of  such  importance  as  it  might 
have  possessed  for  him,  but  his  influence  was  neverthe- 
less irrevocably  broken.  Ullmann  came  to  reinforce 
Tholuck  in  1829,  Julius  Holier  ten  yean  afterwards; 
and  the  orthodox  tendency  grew  in  every  directiua. 
Many  of  the  polemical  blows  aimed  by  Haae  against 
Rohr  in  1834  took  effect  on  Wegscheider  also.  As  his 
reputation  declined,  students  no  longer  found  it  possi- 
ble to  endure  the  tediousneas  and  monotonous  delivery 
of  his  lectures,  and  but  few  of  them  continued  to  sit  at 
his  feet  after  1840.  He  died  in  February,  1849.  The 
scientific  value  of  his  JnstitutioneSj  the  great  systematic 
theology  of  rationalism,  owes  but  little  of  its  character 
to  Wegscheider.  Its  thoughts  are  borrowed,  usually 
from  Henke's  Lineamenta  and  Ammon's  Summa,  and, 
in  many  instances,  in  the  exact  words  of  those  books. 
It  abounds  in  half- completed  ideas  and  anreoonciled 
differences,  as  does  scarcely  any  other  theological  work. 
Its  true  character  was  shown  up  for  the  first  time  by 
Haae  in  his  Antirohr  (1837).  See  also  St«iger,  Kritik 
des  Raiumalismus  in  Wegscheider's  Dogmatik  (l8dG)  and 
Herzc^,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

WegB'win,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
streams  of  Hel,  flowing  through  Niflheim. 

WeiohBelzopf,  in  German  mythology,  is  a  name 
given  to  a  certain  disease  w^hich  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  river  Weichsel,  because  this  sickness  was 
supposed  to'  be  common  in  Poland.  It  is,  however, 
now  quite  certain  that  the  name  really  is  WiekteLopf, 
taken  from  the  superstitious  idea  of  Wichbel — small,  do- 
mestic, elf-like  spirits  that,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  are 
beneficial  to  men,  yet,  when  teased  or  tantalized,  are 
angry  and  evil-minded;  and,  besides  doing  other  mis- 
chief, they  are  said  to  interlace  the  hairs  of  the  head 
into  inextricable  plats  and  knpts. — ^YoUmer,  WdrterLd, 
Mgthol,  s.  v. 

Weiokhmatm,  Joachim  Sakukl,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  May  1, 1714,  at  Dant- 
zic  From  1735  to  1739  he  studied  at  Ldpsic,  and  his 
dissertation,  published  in  1739,  De  Fontius  Veritaiit 
Sacra  in  Rivulis  Profanis  Sparsee  ad  LactanL  Lib, 
Vllf  Cap,  7,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  lecturing  on  phi- 
losophy. In  1740,.  having  presented  another  disserta- 
tion, De  Platonica  Animorum  ImmortaWafej  he  was 
appointed  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  and  in 
1744  professor  in  ordinary  of  theology,  his  dissertation 
for  this  occasion  having  been  De  Theologis  Tridtntims, 
alia  IjOquentUfUSf  alia  Sentientibus,  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  and  died  Oct*  18, 1774. 
Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  he  published, 
De  Christo  in  Morte  Ghriosissimo  (Vitebergae,  1755):— 
De  Discrimine  Gratia  Divina  sine  Meriio  contra  Meri- 
turn  (ibid.  1757): — Jobus,  Resurret^imns  non  Tgpus,  sed 
Professor  (ibid.  1759).  His  other  writings  are  enumer- 
ated in  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  497 ;  Doriiig,  Die  geUkrien 
Theologen  DeutschlandSj  iv,  672  sq.    (a  P.) 

Weidelbot  is  a  priest  of  the  Wends  in  Pomera- 
nia  and  Rllgen,  the  next  to  Griwe. 

'Weidman,  Paul,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
was  born  in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1818,  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1820, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  the 
same  year;  was  pastor  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y^  1820-86;  at 
Manheim,  1887^1,  and  again,  1841-50.  He  died  in 
1852.  See  Convin,  Manual  of  the  R^,  Church  in 
America  J  p.  543. 

Weidner,  Johann  Joaohlm,  a  Lothenn  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bora  Aug.  11, 1672,  at  Rostock. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  and  in  1699  be  was 
appointed  deacon  at  St.  Mary's  in  hb  native  place.  In 
1706  he  received  the  d^ree  of  D.D.,  in  1716  was  ap- 
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pointed  profeflsoT  of  theology,  and  in  1721  senior  of  the 
theological  fiiculty,  and  died  Oct.  17, 1782.  He  was  a 
Toluminoua  writer.  Of  his  works  we  mention :  2>w- 
puii.  IX  contra  Reformato$,  quod  won  ConvtmtuU  cum 
Lutkeramt  in  Phtrimu  Articulii  Fidti : — Dissertationea 
Tres  de  Gratia  Dei  Univenali  non  Particulari: — Chrig- 
tus  ex  Bibliit  ofioownoQ : — De  Forma  JS.  Cana  in  Con- 
seertMtione  et  cum  eadem  Conjuneta  Sacramentcdi  Man- 
ducatione  et  BUbitione: — Miraculum  Murorum  Hieri' 
cAuniis  Cadentium:  —  Chrittut  Returgent  Victor^  etc 
See  Seelen,  Athenm  Lubecentea;  Jocher,  AUgem/dnes 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Weidner,  Paul,  a  Jewish  convert  of  CarinChia 
who  joined  the  Christian  Church  in  1588,  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  Vienna  University,  and  was  appointed 
by  imperial  permission  to  preach  occasionally  to  the 
Jews.  He  wrote  Loca  PrcBcipua  Fidti  Christitma  Col- 
leda  et  Exj^icata  (Vienna,  1569;  2<l  ed.  1562,  with 
Epietola  HfAr,  ad  R,  Jehudam^  Venet,  Hcdntantem,  cum 
Versione  IxUina),  See  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche^  p. 
90 ;  Delitzsch,  Witaentckaji,  Kvntty  Judenthumy  p.  139, 
290;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebi\  i,  964;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Ge- 
iekrten-LexihoH,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  498 ;  Bayle, 
Diefiormaire  Hietorique  et  Critique.     (B.  P.) 

T^eigel,  Christopher,  a  German  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Redwitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1654.  After  visiting 
yarioos  German  cities,  he  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where 
be  died  in  1725.  His  principal  work  was  a  set  of  Bible 
plates  engraved  from  his  own  designs,  entitled  Sacra 
Scriptura  Loguens  in  ImaginSbu$,  etc.,  published  in  1690. 
They  were  executed  with  the  graver.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  engraved  in  mezzotinto,  and  to  have  carried  on 
an  extennve  commerce  in  prints.  See  Spooner,  Bio^. 
Biit,  of  the  Fine  i4  ff«,  s.  v. 

• 

Weigel,  Valentine,  a  mystic  of  the  16th  cen- 
turVy  was  bom  in  1688  at  Hayn,  in  Misnia,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  pastor.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wit- 
tenberg from  1554  to  1667,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Zscboppau,  in  the  diocese  of  Chemnitz,  Nov.  16, 1567,  by 
Paul  Eber  (q.  v.).  He  remained  in  that  position  till  he 
died,  June  10,  1588.  He  was  married,  but  remained 
childless.  He  was  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  who 
were  not  capable  of  discovering  his  heterodox  views, 
more  especially  as  he  did  not  publish  them  to  the  world, 
and  contented  himself  with  privately  elaborating  them. 
He  was  not  wholly  successful,  however,  in  preventing 
reports  of  his  unsound  opinions  from  being  circulated, 
according  to  which  he  was  tainted  with  Osiandrian  and 
Schwenkfeldian  errors.  His  cantor,  Weikert,  collected 
a  band  of  mystical  adepts,  who  undertook  the  multipli- 
cation, and  subsequently  the  publication,  of  Weigel^s 
works;  and  who  issued  them  at  Halle, Magdeburg,  ai)d 
elsewhere,  in  1612,  and  afterwards  in  repeated  editions. 
It  is  possible  that  interpolations  of  foreign  matter  into 
these  writings  took  place,  as  the  editors  assumed  pseu- 
donymous names. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Weigel*s  theorizing  may 
be  comprehended  in  the  words  of  his  epitaph  at  Zscbop- 
pau (see  Arnold,  KircAen-  v.  Kdzerhietorie,  ii,  17,  17), 
**0  man,  leara  to  know  thyself  and  God;  this  is  suf- 
6cient  for  thee  I"  His  argumentation  proceeds  within 
the  range  of  the  subjective  consciousness,  objective  proofs 
being  regarded  by  him  as  the  demonstration  of  a  bond- 
age to  the  letter  which  is  opposed  to  all  true  spiritual 
wisdom.  He  teaches  that  man  is  a  microcosm  which 
embodies  within  itself  the  potentiality  of  salvation  equal- 
ly with  other  elements.  Nature  and  grace  are  not  in 
contrast  with  each  other,  even  in  an  ethical  sense,  but 
are  simply  different  degrees  of  the  same  state.  Man  is 
furthermore  a  threefold  principle — his  body  being  taken 
from  the  limuM  terra,  his  soul  from  the  stellar  spirit  or 
firmament,  and  his  spirit  from  the  tpiraculum  vita  in 
God.  This  spirit  is  also  the  Holy  Divine  Spirit;  or, 
more  strongly  expressed,  man  comprehends  in  himself 
by  nature  not  only  the  worid,  but  also  God  and  Christ. 
Man  is  consequently  both  a  microtheos  and  a  microoos- 


mos,  and  constitutes  the  point  at  which  the  worid,  which 
emanated  from  God,  returns  to  God.  Weigel's  panthe- 
ism is  undeniable.  The  idea  of  emanation  appears  in 
his  cosmology,  and  the  thoughts  of  eternity  and  time, 
the  invisible  and  the  visible,  are  everywhere  regarded 
by  him  as  correlated,  so  that  none  of  them  can  exist 
without  its  counterpart.  The  creature  is  considered  es- 
sential to  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  nature.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  necessary 
to  the  immanent  being  of  God,  but  originates  in  con- 
nection with  the  emanation  of  the  world  from  God. 
The  Son  is  the  centre  in  which  God  and  the  creature 
come  together.  Through  him  God  becomes  corporeal 
and  temporal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  does  not  ef- 
fect the  emanation  of  the  creature  from  God,  but  is  a 
mere  impossible  reduction  of  the  divine  and  the  eternal 
to  the  measure  of  time  and  sense;  nor  does  Weigel  any- 
where succeed  in  achieving  the  completeness  essential 
to  the  consistency  of  his  system  which  the  establishing 
of  a  distinct  creature -nature  would  involve.  Angels 
were  created  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  them  the  in- 
visible world ;  but  when  Lucifer  fell,  God  desired  to 
have  man,  and  therefore  created  the  earth.  Yet  man 
is  called  the  eye,  ear,  foot,  hand,  instrument  of  God, 
through  which  everything  must  be  recognised  and 
wrought ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  could  not  have  come 
to  pass  had  Adam  remained  in  Paradise.  In  brief,  all 
externality  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  internal,  and  an  ideal- 
ism exists  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  world 
and  God  is  altogether  subjective,  and  whose  result  is 
that  man  lacks  personality.  Ail  effect  is  the  result  of 
the  divine  action,  and  yet  the  human  will  is  said  to  be 
unnecessitated  in  the  fall  into  sin — a  contradiction  which 
Weigel  nowhere  explains.  Sin  is  not  a  substance,  but 
an  accident  assumed  by  the  will,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  substance  in  view  of  its  effect  on  human  nat- 
ure, which  involves  the  loss  to  man  of  his  whole  body — 
body  being  equivalent  to  all  that  u  objective.  Origi- 
nal sin  is  a  necessaty  condition  of  the  creature  nature, 
which  involves  the  departure  of  man  from  Eden,  that 
he  may  till  the  soil  and  leara  to  know  himself.  Re- 
demption consequently  has  no  objective  signification. 
Christ  and  the  new  life  exist  naturally  in  man.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  so  in  man  that  all  the  potencies  of 
salvation  exist  in  him,  and  it  is  actualized  by  the  at- 
tunment  of  the  soul  to  a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  there- 
by to  a  knowledge  of  (he  Eternal  and  of  God.  The  key 
to  the  whole  of  Weigel's  system  is  his  postulated  oppo- 
sition between  the  internal,  which  is  the  divine  in  man, 
and  the  external,  which  is  the  product  of  the  intemaL 
The  Scriptures,  as  the  outward  letter,  are  depreciated 
and  accounted  incapable  of  revealing  eternal  life,  which, 
according  to  Weigel,  is  made  known  by  the  subjective 
spirit  alone ;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be  necessary  in 
another  direction,  because  of  our  blindness  and  weak- 
ness. The  duty  of  man  is  fnlfiUed  in  a  simple  surren- 
der to  the  operations  of  the  immanent  Christ. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  while,  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  literalism  of  the  Chureh,  Weigel  was  at  one 
with  the  sects  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  them  in  his  advocacy  of  a  fully 
developed  quietism,  and  in  his  denunciation  of  war, 
lawsuits,  etc,  as  he  was  also  with  the  gross  materialism 
which  characterized  the  early  Anabaptists  in  the  un- 
qualified intellectualism  of  his  views.  His  mysticism 
afforded  no  aid  whatever  towards  the  thorough  regen- 
eration of  theology.  His  significance  probably  extends 
no  further  than  his  infiuence  contributed  to  the  renew- 
al of  philosophical  methods  in  theological  inquire*,  and 
as  he  antagonised  the  snpranaturalism  then  current 
with  his  principle  that  nothing  can  be  trae  which  does 
not  impress  itself  immediately  upon  the  consciousness 
as  being  trae. 

.  See  Arnold,  Kirchen^  v.  Ketserhittorie,  ii,  17,  17, 
where  a  complete  list  of  WetgeVs  works  is  given ;  Un-' 
echuldiffe  Nachrichten,  1715;  Hilliger,  a  dissertation  en- 
titled Fata  et  Scripta  M.  \\  Weigel^  etc  (Wittenberg, 
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ITtl)  J  comp.  jiIm  Roth,  ffsAiger  PnlnrtcA*  em  i  pro- 
pStt.Wai$agu<igaii,lGM),^i*.  Arnold  hu lUileti  Wei- 
gel'a  peculur  icneu  in  an  apologtcjcsl  wa;,  while  Hilli- 
ga  bit  runiishnl  a  ■omewhat  exteaded  liec  of  bin  here- 
liM.  His  im|iorMnce  to  pbiloaopby  ii  Mt  funh  in  Ri(- 
tw,  Gack.  d.  Phitotopkic,  X.  77-100;  Sundenmayor, 
Phiioi.d.Chrutailhlimi,\,723iiq.;  CtnieTt. PhOotaph. 
WeUtaichaamyd.  RrfonHolvmaeil,  p.  203-809 ;  furllier, 
Walch,  EoL  in  i  Set  -  Slrrif^fcifoi,  i»,  1024-1066; 
Planch,  UucA.  d.  prol.  Thcologir,  p.  72  sq. ;  Hageabacb, 
Varia.  ab.  d.  Rr/.-Gach.  iii,  387  eq, ;  Donier,  ChriUologit, 
ii,  S&S;  Baur,  TrixitdtMire,  iii,  25S-260;  id.  Ven6h- 
■mjifcAne,  p.  468.— Henog,  Real^EncyUop.  a.  y. 

'Weigblns  or  Souuia  a  practice  accredited  to  tha 
Egj-pitao  i;oda  to  detcnnine  tbcir  place  in  tba  future 
world.  The  heart  of  the  deceased  vrai  placed  on  one 
aide  u{  the  acalea  held  by  Uonu  and  Anubja,  and  tbe 
god  Thotb  regialered  the  result  of  the  weigbing.  Upon 
this  judgment  (which  was  rendered  by  Oidria  and  hi* 
forly-lwo  depnliea)  the  irrevocable  fate  of  the  eoul  de- 
pended. If  the  deceased  was  convicled  of  unpardon- 
able fault*,  he  became  the  prey  of  an  infernal  mgnater, 
with  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  was  beheaded 
by  Horus  and  by  Smu,  one  of  the  forma  of  Set,  upon  the 
nemma,  or  infernal  scalTold.  The  moat  wicked  were  pun- 
ished with  dnalannihilstion.  See  Lenoimant,  CAaZdmtn 
ifiijte,  p.  86.     See  Weioht. 

■Woisbtn3»,ai!n,Deut.j[jdi,24!  xxv,16;2  3am. 
iiT,26;   Pror.i'i.li   xiri,il!  xic,  10;    Micvi,ll;   a 
done,  aa  elsewhere  rendered;  usually  ^t^S'Si  mithW 
[once  ^TOOi  mw**-",  Eiek.  W,  10],  froi  l>p3, 
leeighi  9it,pilet,  Pror. xvi,  11;  "scales,"  Isa.  si,  i; 
halaaet;  oyicac,  Heb.  xii,  1,  a  matt:  ^ApoQ,i  Cot. 
17,  elsewhere  "bnrden").     It  is  evident  fiom  one 
theae  nainea  (Stea)  thi 
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reifthusaathe; 
werealsoamong  many  other  nations;  and  fmm  anothe 
(miftUdf),  that  of  their  money  weights  snc]  xxtta*,  th> 
shekel  was  that  in  loast  common  nse,  and  the  standard 
by  which  otbeis  were  regulated.    In  later  times  weights 
were  msde  of  lead  (Zech.  t,  6).     These  weights  hi 
c«triedin»bag{Deut.  nxr,  13;  Prov.ivi.ll)  auspei 
ed  from  the  girdle  (Chardin,  Fay.  iii,  42-^),  and  wi 
very  early  made  the  vehiclee  of  fraud.     The  habit 
carrying  two  seta  of  weights  ia  denounced  in  Deut.X] 
IS  and  Pro*,  xx,  10,  and  the  'necessity  of  observi 

preoeptaof  thelaw  (Lev,iii,36;  Deut.  ixv,  13).  l 
the  custom  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force  lo  i 
daya  of  Micah  (vi,  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zecharii 
who  appeara  (eh.  t)  to  pronounce  a  judgment  agai 
fraud  of  a  similar  kind.     See  Bao. 

Between  ancient  weights  and  money  there  wai 
very  intimate  connection.  All  Greek  money  waa  or 
inally  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  and  a  similar  rule  prob- 
ably held  with  tbe  money  of  other  nations.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  best  mode  gf  ascertaining  an  ancient  weight 
is  by  weighing  a  good  coin  of  the  same  denomination. 
When  this  is  ascertained,  we  can  form  a  just  opinion  of 
tbe  other  weights  in  the  scale  from  their  relative  pio- 
poitions.  Gold,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  was 
not  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 
merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and  was 
weighed  like  other  artidea.  In  Oriental  countries,  as 
far  back  aa  tbe  time  of  Abraham,  the  value  of  goods 
waa  eatimated  at  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  the  purity 
of  which  was  taken  into  account  by  the  merchant  (CJen. 
xxiii,  16).  But  there  is  no  trace  ofstampedulveror  coin 
previoua  to  the  Captivity,  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  at  that 
early  period  divided  into  pieces  of  a  certain  aizo.  It 
was  commonly  weighed  out  in  balances,  tbough  its 
weight  waa  sometimea  ascertained  by  means  of  an 
instrument  of  weighing  answering  to  out  steelyards. 
See  ScALB.  By  means  of  tbe  balance  the  Hebrews  ap- 
pear to  have  bean  able  to  weigh  with  considerable  del- 


icacy,  and  lor  this  porpoia 

By  had  weights  of  extreme 

nuteness,  which  are  called 

■uphorically   "the   small 

St   of  the   bslance"   (Isa. 

,15).  The  "little  grain" 
(poTTii)  of  the  balance  in 
Wisd.  xi,  22   is   the    small 

sage,  aa  ID  S  Hacc  ix,  8,  the 
Greek  word  jrXnffJiyt,  ren- 
dered "  balance,"  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  rhescal^pan 
alone.  See  Bai.ahce.  Tha 
balance  in   this   form   wu 

1  at  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  found  on  the  Egyptian 

ments  as  early  aa  the 

of  Joseph,  and  we  find 

ry  of  tbe  purchase  of  the  ca 

ifMschpelah(Gen.xxiii,l 

by  Abraham,     Before  era 

age  was  introduced,  it  waa  of  neceatily  employed  in  all 

iSBCtioos  in  which  the  valuable  metals  were  thr  nw- 

na  of  exchange  (xliii,  31 ;  Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  1  Kmgl 

.  39;  Eaih.  iii,  S;  laa.  xlvi,  6;  Jer.  xiiii,  10,  ere.> 

See  KIoNKT. 

e  shekel,  the  balf^shekel.  the  talent,  are  not  only 
ninationa  of  moneys,  of  certain  value*,  in  gold  ind 
,  but  also  of  certain  weights.  The  e&rlieat  weiglu 
ich  reference  is  made  is  the  HB^bl^.ixaifrii  (Gen. 
ii,  19;  Josh.  xxiv,32;  Job  xlii,  11]',  which  in  iIk 
margin  of  our  version  is  in  two  paasagea  rendered 
"Jamba,"  while  in  tbe  t«xt  it  is  "piece  of  money."  li 
may  bare  derived  ita  name  from  being  id  the  shape  of 
a  iamb.  See  Shskp.  A  number  of  amall  atatiiei,«(i 
crouching  lion  in  bronie,  forming  a  series  of  vanooi  di- 
mensions, from  one  inch  to  twelve  in  length,  found  « 
Ximrild,  and  now  in  the  British  Muaeum,  appear  Is 
bare  been  Assyrian  weights.    On  tbe  lomba  at  Tbeba 


J  L  Egyptian  Scales. 


are  representations  of  weights  having  tbe  Ibtm  oTrtim 
sheep,  gaielles,  etc  There  are  alao  among  the  EST" 
tian  antiquities  some  Coptic  weights  of  great  sntiquiir. 
but  not  antecedent  to  tbe  Christian  ara.  Tbeyancir- 
cular,  and  have  grooves  or  cbannels  cm  in  them.   Set 

HiNR. 

The  Wngkt  n/Oe  Smtebmry,  er  Vaghl  of  lbs  T»- 
ple  (Exod.  XXX,  IS,  Ml  Lev.  T,  IS;  Nnmb.  iii, »:  vil. 
19;  xviii,  16,  etc.)  was  prgbably  thft  atutdaid  wcijH 
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|>T»erved  in  Kime  ipartmcnt  of  ths  Temple,  >nd  not  > 
different  weight  from  the  common  ihekd  (1  Chroii. 
xxiii,  S9}  1  tot  though  Motet  ippoinu  Ibit  all  things 
valued  by  their  piioe  in  sUver  tbauld  be  rated  by  the 
weight  or  the  unccuu;  (Lev.  xxrii,  S6),  he  mskei  no 
ijifference  between  ibis  thekel  of  twwily  oboli,  or  twenty 
g«nh^  end  the  common  ibekeL  Eiekiel  (ilr,  1!), 
tpetking  of  the  ordjuiiy  weighta  uid  metaurea  uwd  in 
tnffic  ■moDg  the  Jews,  saya  Ibit  the  shekel  weighed 
twenty  obolL,  or  geiaha ;  it  wu  thereroie  equal  Co  the 
weight  of  the  sanotoar;.  Neither  Joaephua  nor  Philo 
nor  Jerome,  cor  any  aodent  author,  (peaka  uf  >  distinc- 
UiHi  between  the  weights  of  the  Temple  and  those  tn 
common  nse.  Besides,  (he  cuitom  Df  preserving  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  in  templee  is  not 
peculiar  lo  the  Hebrews.  The  Egyptians,  as  Clemens 
Alexsndtinus  informs  us,  hod  an  officer  in  the  college 
of  priests  whose  buainesa  it  was  Co  examine  all  sort*  or 
measnres  and  to  take  cate  of  the  nriginabi  the  Roaisns 

emperor  Justinian  decreed  that  atandarda  of  weights 
and  measures  should  be  kept  in  Cfirittian  churches. 
The  Jews  do  not  aeem  to  hsve  had  any  officers  whoae 
especial  duty  it  was  to  superintend  weighing  trsnaac- 
tions  like  Che  ksbbflneh,  or  public  weighers  of  Efiypt, 
the  Greek  {vyuaTorai  (Artemid.  ii,  ST),  or  Latin  libri- 
peada  (Pliny,  uxiii,  8);  but  cam  was  always  taken 
that  the  money  used  should  be  of  full  weight  (Uen. 
■liii,  SI).     For  the  sstimatiou  of  Hebrew  weights,  tee 


Andaui  K^yptlau  KsbUiueta.or  Public  Weigher  sod  NoUry. 

■i  I.  n>  ssUrj  BKklH  u  oarU  nfiri;  (.  Tli>  bw  >(  OHIin  U  tn  nHb^;  I.  Tbi 
>>>(•,>  H>>  «  e>l»  <■  1^  fa™  of  rtwn ;  r-  *  lUaa  HnviiK  t.  •  nllbl  Id  lb* 


The  expressian  in  Dan.  v,  S7,  "  thoa  art  weighed 
thebalaacea,andart  found  wonting,"  has  been  supposed 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weighing  the  Great 
Uogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence  of  his  chief  gran- 
dees. The  ceremony  is  described  in  a  passage  from  Sir 
Tbomss  Roe'a  Vo^t/e  tn  Iivlia,  quoted  in  Tsylgt'a  Cal- 
■let.  Frag.  186:  "The  scDlee  in  which  he  wsa  ihua 
weighed  were  plated  with  gold,  and  ao  the  beam  on 
which  they  bung  by  great  chains,  mads  likewise  of  that 
BoM  preciouB  metaL  The  king,ai[ting  in  one  orihcm, 
was  weighed  first  against  ailver  coin,  which  imine<liBie- 
Ij  aftrr  was  distributed  among  the  poor;  then  was  he 
weighed  against  gold ;  alVerthat  agatnacjewels(as  they 
wy);  but  1  observed  (being  there  present  with  my  loid 
ambassador)  that  he  wn  weighed  sgsinat  three  seversl 
thinga,  laid  in  silken  bags,  on  the  contrsiy  scale, ...  By 
bis  weight  (of  which  his  phyiiciona  yearly  keep  an  ex- 
act account}  they  pitsun*  to  guest  of  the  present  slate 
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ofbitbody;  of  which  they  apesk  fist  leringly,  however 
they  think  it  to  be."     It  sppean,  however,  from  a  con- 
Nderatiou  of  the  other  metaphorical  expressions  in  Che 
same  posssge  of  Daniel  thst  the  weighing  in  balance 
is  aimply  a  figure,  and  may  or  may  not  have  reference 
to  auch  a  custom  as  that  above  deacribeil.     Usny  ex- 
amples of  Cha  use  of  ths  same  Hgure  of  speech  smong 
Onenlals  an  given  in  Roberta's  OritHlal  lUuitralion*, 
p.  b02.     The  allusion,  however,  may  be  of  a  far  mor« 
solemn  character.     The  Egypiiana  entertained  the  be- 
lief that  the  actions  of  the  dead  were  solemnly  weighed 
in  balances  before  Osiris,  snd  that  the  condition  of  the 
departed  waa  determined  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  or  evil.  Such  Judgment  scene*  are  very  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  paintings  and  papyri  of  sncient 
Egypt,snd  one  of  Chem  (given  on  the  following  page)  wa 
have  copied  sa  a  suitable  illustration  of  the  present  aub- 
jecc.  One  of  theae  scenes,as  represented  on  thewslls  of 
a  amall  temple  at  Deir-el-Medlneh,  has  been  so  well  ex< 
plained  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  thst  we  shall  avul  ourselves 
of  bis  description;  for  although  Chat  to  which  it  refeta  is 
soinewhstdifferentfrom  the  one  which  we  have  engraved, 
his  sccount  stfords  sn  adequate  clucidatiun  of  all  that 
OUTS  contains :  "  Oairis,  eesCed  on  hia  throne,  awuCs  the 
arrival  of  those  souls  thst  are  ushered  into  Amenci.  The 
fourgeoii  aCand  before  him  on  a  lotus-blossom  [ourahaa 
the  lotus  without  the  genii],  the  female  Cerberua  sita 
behind  them,  and  Horpocrates  on  the  cnwk  of  Omris. 
Tbath,thegod  of  letten,  airivet  in  ths  presence  ofOii- 
iia,bearinginhis  hand  a  tablet,  on  which  the  actions  of 
the  deceased  are  noted 
down,  while  Horus  and 
Aroeris  are  enltdoyed  in 
weighing  the  guod  deeds 
of  the  Judged  against  the 
oatrich  feather,  the  aym- 
bol  of  truth  and  justice. 
A  cynocephalus,  the  em- 
blem of  truth,  ia  sealed 
on  the  top  of  the  balance. 
At  length  arrives  ths  de- 
ceased, who  appears  be- 
tween two  figures  of  the 
goddess,  and  heart  in  hia 
hand  the  symbol  of  truth, 
indicating  hia  meriloriona 

admission  to  thepretenos 
of  Oairis' (Kilto, /"k*.  fit- 
blr,  note  ad  loc.). 

A  Krigil  of  gbtry,  of 
which  Paul  Bpesk>(!  Cor. 
ir,  17),  IB  oppoaed  to  the 
lighlneti  of  the  evila  of 
thislife.  The  tronbleswe 
endure  are  really  of  no 
more  weight  than  a  feath- 
er, or  of  no  weight  at  all, 
ir  compared  lo  the  weight 
ir  intenseneia  of  that  glory  which  ahall  be  bereafter  a 
nmpenatiiun  for  ihem.     In  addition  tn  this,  it  ia  prob- 
ible  the  apoalle  had  in  view  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  1131,  hMd,  which  aigniflet  Dot  only 
■  '    '      ^ry,'  that  is,  splendor  is  in  this  world  the 
the  other  world  it  mar 


light 
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Welhenmayer,  Johann  Heihkich,  a  Lathenm 

theologian  of  Germany,  waa  bora  at  Ulm,  Aug.  4, 1687. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  sppointed  deacon  in  1663  at 
Leipheim,  and  paaCor  at  Altheim  in  1681.  In  1687  he 
v.te  called  to  Ulm,  where  he  died.  May  89,  1706.  He 
left  a  great  many  writings,  mostly  of  an  aacetical  nat- 
ure which  are  given  in  Pipping,  JfoiiorisrAeot^oram,. 
Serpiliua,  Epilaphia  Tleologorvn ;  JScber,  A  Ugtwtanet 
atktnai-Lex.i.-r.  (E  P.) 
Wellul,  JoHK  H.,  a  German  Beibnned  minister, 
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was  pastor  of  Boehm's  and  some  other  churches  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  from  1776  to  1781,  but  his 
loyalty  to  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolution 
finally  led  to  his  resignation  on  account  of  diasatisfac- 
tiuQ  among  hia  parishioners.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
known  of  him  after  the  war.  See  Harbaugh,  Fatken 
of  the  Germ,  Jtef,  Church,  ii,  400. 

Weil,  Jakob,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1792  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died,  Nov.  19, 1864. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  for  the  emancipation  of  his  corelig- 
ionists. He  published,  Fragmente  aua  dem  Talmud  und 
den  RdbUnnen  (Frankf.  1811-12)  :-^D(ujunge  Deutsch- 
land  und  die  Juden  (ibid.  1836) : — Die  erste  sachsischf 
Kammer  und  die  Juden  (Hanau,  1837) : — Wagener^  Sfahl, 
die  Juden  und  die  protettanlischen  DissidetUen  (Frankf. 
1857) : — Die  alien  Propheten  und  dot  Leben  Jeau  (ibid. 
1864).  See  Winer,  Handb,  der  iheoL  LH,  i,  526 ;  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  499 ;  Kayserling,  BibliothekjUdiacher  Kan- 
ulredneTf  i,  400  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Weiller,  Kajetan  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Munich,  Aug.  2, 1762.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  his  native  place.  In 
1785  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  17d9  he  was  placed 
in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Landshut  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1802,  while  learned  societies 
admitted  him  to  membership.    In  1812  he  was  enno- 


bled by  his  king,  and  died  June  24,  1826.  His  wrifc- 
ings  are,  Ueber  die  religidse  A  ufyabe  vnserer  Zeit  (Mo- 
nich,  1819):  —  Da*  Ckrittenthum  in  wtnem  Verhakmne 
zur  Wiuentckajt  (ibid.  1821):—/^  Geitt  det  Skewtem 
KathoUcimuta,  aU  Grundlage  fur  jeden  spatem  (ibid. 
1824)  i^Grundritt  der  Phiioaophie  (ibid.  1818)  -^Gnatd- 
legung  der  Psyckologie  (ibid.  1818).  His  orations  and 
minor  treatises  are  collected  in  bia  Kldne  Sd^rifteuj 
Schulreden,  etc  (3  vols.  1822-26).  See  Doring,  Die  ge- 
lehrten  Theologen  Dattsehlanda,  iv,  679  sq. ;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  iheologitcken  Li^atur,  i,  406,  509, 865 ; 
ii,  146.     (R  P.) 

"Weimar,  David,  a  Jewish  philologist,  of  Ger- 
many who  lived  in  the  17tb  oentuiy,  ia  the  author  of 

«npisn   ^isra    n'^in,  Doctrina  Acoentuatiania  I/ebr. 

(Cize,  1681 ;  studio  Matthesii,  Lips.  1687  a.o.):— i/>«- 
terium  in  InfaUibiii  A  ccentuum  BibL  Ministerio  DeiecUtm 
( ibid.  1681 ) :  —  JSoUda  Demonairatio  de  Vera  Decaloffi 
Divisione  et  InfaUibiii  Duplicia  A  ccent,  Principio  (ibid, 
eod.)  i—  Uaua  A  cceniuatioms  BibL  per  25  Locoa  Vet,  TesL 
Prtemiaaa  ejua  ^^wvtvtrriag  DemonttraUone  (Jense, 
1698  a.  o.).  See  J'urst,  Bibiiotheca  Judaica^  iii,  601 
sq. ;  Steinschneider,  BUUiographiachea  Handbuch,  a,  ▼• 
(B.  P.) 

Welch,  Bartholomew  T.,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in  Boston,  Sept.  24,  1794. 
There  was  something  in  the  history  of  his  anoeetrf 
that  inspired  and  kept  alive  those  feelings  of  patriotism 
which  were  so  marited  a  feature  in  his  subseqaent  life. 
His  father  was  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  and  his 
grandfather  a  lieutenant.  His  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  was  Bartholomew  Trow,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous party  who  threw  over  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  served 
his  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  fatho* 
died  when  be  was  but  a  child.  The  pastor  of  his 
early  days  was  the  excellent  Dr.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
and  he  received  a  good  religious  education  in  his  eaiiy 
home.  With  a  restlessness  which  is  often  characteristic 
of  youth,  he  aspired  after  more  freedom  than  be  foond 
in  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  started  for 
Philadelphia,  making  the  journey  on  foot,  with  the  hope 
of  finding  business.  But  the  war  had  put  a  check  to 
strictly  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  be  had  been  reared^ 
and  he  became  an  apprentice  to  leara  the  engraver's  art. 
For  some  time  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  tboughtleas, 
careless  life,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  and  it  is  said 
that  through  a  whole  year  he  never  entered  a  house  of 
worship.  At  length,  the  Spirit  of  God  took  strong  h<M 
on  hb  conscience.  He  saw  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  his  heart  waa 
bowed  in  submission  to  Christ  He  was  baptized,  the 
first  Sunday  in  September,  1816,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Staugrbton, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Sansom  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Bald- 
more,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  better  success  in 
the  practice  of  his  art  as  an  engraver.  At  once  he 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  Chriitt  and  became 
an  earnest  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord.  It  waa 
not  long  before  he  felt  an  impulse,  which  he  struggled 
hard  to  resist,  to  preach  the  GoepeL  After  many  oon- 
fiicts  growing  out  of  the  consideration  that  he  waa  ut- 
terly unprepared  by  the  want  of  intellectual  training 
for  the  sacied  office,  he  yielded  at  length  bis  own  wiU 
and  acquiesced  in  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  call  of 
God  that  he  should  be  an  ambassador  for  ChrisL  In 
August,  1824,  he  abandoned  his  profession  as  an  en- 
graver, and  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the  wwk  of 
his  life.  His  early  labors  as  a  preacher  were  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  destitute  churches  within  the  limits 
of  the  Baltimore  Baptist  Association.  He  crossed  t\ke 
mountains  of  Maryland  and  visited  the  villagca  and 
hamlets  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  pro- 
claiming  as  he  went  the  news  of  salvation  thnHigh  a 
crucified  Redeemer.  One  year  was  spent  in  such  work 
as  thifl.    In  the  scunner  of  1826,  he  was  on  a  viait  to 
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some  friends  in  New  Tork,  and  was  requested  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  which  he  had  performed  so  suocessfully  in 
Mar^'land  among  the  feeble  churches  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River.  In 
October  of  this  year  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Catskill,  and  remained  here  a  little  less  than 
two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  what 
is  now  the  Emanuel  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  here  in  September,  1827.  It  was 
A  dark  day  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  Dr. 
Welch  commenced  his  ministry  with  them.  **The 
Church,"  says  Dr.  Bridgman, "  was  feeble  and  staggering 
with  their  debt.  The  old  theatre  in  Green  Street  had 
been  turned  into  their  sanctuary,  but  the  house  was 
thought  to  be  too  large,  and  a  partition  had  been  built  to 
aaye  fuel,  *  and  to  make  neighbors  of  the  worshippers.' " 
At  once  a  change  took  place,  and  as  a  preacher  Dr.  Welch 
soon  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  most  gifted 
and  eloquent  ministers  in  the  city  of  Albany.  A  few 
years  of  such  work  as  he  put  into  his  ministry  told 
wonderfully  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  The 
feeble  band  grew  to  be  a  Church  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  members,  "  united  in  their  counsels,  free 
fiom  all  embarrassment,  and  in  a  condition  of  great  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  prosperity."  The  question  of  colo- 
nizing began  to  be  disciused,  and  after  the  usual  delays 
which  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  Church  members  to 
break  away  from  their  religious  homes,  it  was  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprise. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  friends  of  religion,  and  those 
who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  Dr.  Welch,  al- 
though not  belonging  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  for 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  projected  plan. 
Among  the  contributors  to  these  funds  we  notice  the 
names  of  William  L.  Marcy,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Erastus 
Coming,  and  P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.  The  comer-stone 
of  the  new  church  was  laid  in  July,  1838,  and  the  build- 
ing was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  month  of  October 
following.  A  colony  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
with  Dr.  Welch  as  the  pastor  of  the  new  church,  took 
possession  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  houses  of  worship  in  Albany.  The  record  of  the 
results  of  a  ministry  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Pearl  Street 
Church  is  summed  up  in  very  general  terms  by  saying 
that  during  these  fourteen  years  five  hundred  and  seven 
persons  were  received  by  baptism,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  by  letters  from  other  churches.  During  all 
this  time  Dr.  Welch  took  a  prominent  position  in  all  the 
great  religious  enterprises  in  which  the  Baptist  churches 
were  interested,  especiall}*  in  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  of  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  the  pres- 
ident. On*  resigning  his  pastorate  of  the  Pearl  Street 
Church,  Dr.  Welch  took  charge  of  the  Pierrepont  Street 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Newtonville,  near  Albany,  and  was 
pastor  for  ten  years.  Wom  down  by  the  labors  of  his 
long  ministry,  Dr.  Welch  went  .into  retirement.  His 
great  powers  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
the  lamp  of  life  went  out,  to  be  rekindled  amid  the 
glories  of  a  better  worid.  He  died  Dec.  9, 1870.  See 
Mmutes  of  the  I/udton  River  Baptist  Auoc,  for  1871 ; 
Dr.  Bridgman's  Sermon,    (J.  C.  S.) 

"Welch,  Moses  Cook,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Welch,  was  bom  in  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  Feb.  22, 1 754.  Although  he  graduated  from 
Yale  Coll^pe  in  1772,  he  remained  for  several  years  un- 
decided as  to  his  profession.  For  a  while  he  was  teacli- 
er  of  a  grammar-school  in  Windham,  Conn.,  and  then 
entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Eliphalet  Dyer  to  study  law. 
His  father's  aversion  to  this  profession  induced  him  to 
abandon  it  in  about  a  year.  Then  he  taught  school  and 
studied  medicine  a  short  time.  As  the  Revolution  was 
flurty  begun,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Samuel  Nott  in  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre,  to  be  used  in  making  powder 
to  supply  the  Continental  Army.  Having  been  drafted, 
he  cheerfully  entered  the  army,  but,  contracting  a  dis- 
ease in  camp»  was  obliged  to  return  home.    Abont  this 


time  he  was  converted.  Tuming  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  he  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Salter, 
of  Mansfield,  and  Rev.  Stephen  White,  of  Windham. 
When  his  father  died,  in  1782,  he  was  called  to  succeed 
him  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  North  Mansfield,  to 
which  office  he  was  ordained  June  2, 1784.  In  1812  he 
was  detailed  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army,  a  ser- 
vice which  he  promptly  performed.  For  two  years, 
from  1822,  he  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  died  at  North  Mansfield,  April  21, 1824.  In 
consequence,  probably,  of  his  legal  training,  he  was  a 
great  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  With  a  vigorous  mind,  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  clear  perceptions,  he  became  a 
popular  preacher.  See  Sprague,  Armalt  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  234. 

'Welohman,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  bom  about  1665.  He  became  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1679:  graduated  in  1688; 
was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  College  in 
1684;  became  rector  of  Lapworth  and  of  Solihull,  War- 
wickshire; archdeacon  of  Cardigan  in  1727;  and  died  in 
1739.  He  was  the  author  of.  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  {iQ92):—/Juebandman'8  Manual  (1695) :— ilrw 
ticuU  XXX J  X  EccUtuB  A  ngUcana  Textibue  «  Scriptura 
Depromptit  Con/fy-ma/t,  etc.  (1713);  translated  into  Eng> 
lish  (1740) ;  his  most  famous  work: — Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism  (1706):— />r.  darkens  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  Examined,  etc.  (1714):  —  Conference  with  cm 
A  rian  (1721) : — and  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
DicLs,  v. 

Weld,  Luix>vicDS,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 1766,  being  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Ezra  Weld.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1789;  taught  school  in  Cambridge;  studied  theology 
with  his  father;  and  was  ordained  at  Hampton,  Conn., 
in  1799,  where  he  remained  until  infirmities  induced 
him  to  seek  a  dismission  (1824).  He  removed  to  Fabi- 
us,  N.  Y.,  where  he  ministered  to  vacant  churches  for 
several  years.  In  1842  he  purchased  a  residence  near 
his  son  Theodore,  in  Belleville,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Oct, 
9, 1844.  Mr.  Weld's  character  from  earlv  life  was  manlv 
and  upright:  his  mental  abilities  were  superior,  so  that 
he  was  consiilered  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  ilav  in 
that  region.  Three  of  his  sermons  were  published.  See 
Cong.  Quar.  1860,  p.  181. 

T^ell  (prop.  "^Ma,  beer,  ^ap,  a  dug  source  of  living, 
though  not  ranning,  water;  but  **  well"  is  an  occasional 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  likewise  of  "112,  b6r,  2  Sam.  iti, 
26;  xxiii,  15,  16;  1  Chron.  xi,  17,  18;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
10,  a  *'pit,"  L  e.  cittern;  also  of  1^7p,  maydn.  Josh, 
xviil,  15;  2  Kings  iii,  19,  25;  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6,  a  "  foun- 
Uin;"  of  lipia,  makdrj  Prov.  x,  11,  a  **founUin;"  and 
even  of  l^y,  dgin,  Gen.  xxiv,  18,  16,  29,  30,  42,  43, 46; 
xlix,  22,  a  living  eprii^;  and  so  of  miyrj,  John  iv,  6, 
14).  The  difference  between  a  well  (bier)  and  a  cistern 
(bSr)  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  the  former  word  to 
denote  a  receptacle  for  water  springing  up  freshly  from 
the  ground,  while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  liraervoir 
for  rain-water  (Gen.  xxvi,  19, 82;  Prov.  v,  15;  John  iv, 
14).  See  Cistern.  Both  these  Heb.  words  come  from 
a  root  ("1!I3  or  *tMa)  significant  of  digging^  and  are  thus 
distinguished  from  a  natural  fountain.  The  former 
{beer)  is  still  represented  by  the  Arabic  bir,  used  in  the 
same  sense;  but  the  latter  (Mr)  has  in  modem  times 
given  place  to  Hrkei  (=Heb.  n3*|^a),  which  signifies 
an  open  pool  of  surface  water.  See  Topographical 
Terms. 

The  first  well  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  in  ^  the  wil- 
demess,"  in  the  way  to  Shur,  where  Hagar  sat  down 
when  fleeing  from  Sarai,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Beer-lahai'roi,  **the  well  of  him  that  liveth  and  seeth 
me**  (Gen.  xvi,  14),  between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  It  is 
called  both  a  '* fountain"  and  a  ''well.**  The  second 
well  mentioned  is  also  in  connection  with  Hagar's  bia- 


loTj  (xx[,  ]9)  in  the  wilder-  ^, 

MBsofBeerahebi.    Art»r  this        -_-_:\_'  -  -    " 

■  good  m«ny  wells  sre  men.  "    -— "    " 

tioued ;  the  well*  of  Beershe-  "  -  "  " 

b«,  which  remun  u>  cbii  d«y  '  ^^'''~r~ -"-j'~- 

(jiivi,26);  tht  MeBopotimi- 

Mi  well  (ixJT,  II),  W  [be  city 

of  Kahor;  [he  ireUa  in  Gerar 

(xxvi,  16, 18)  1  the  weU  Euk 

(ver.  20 ) ;    the  well  ffiUiih 

(ver.31);  th«  well  Reholiatb 

<ver.  H)  1  Che  well  in  Hariin 

(ixix,  2) ;  the  welli  of  Elim 

(Eiad.:iv,27);  the  well  dug 

by  the  princei  (Numbt  xii, 

61);  the  well  oT  Nephtoih 

(Jush.  xviii,  15)  i  the  great 

well  in  Sechu  (I  Sam.  xix, 

32) ;   the  weU  o(  Bethlehem 

by  the  gete  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 

16);  thewellofI]Br(Hl{Jut1g. 

Tii,  1);  Jacob'a  well,  on  the 

low  slope  of  Uerizim  (John 

IT,  6).    See  FousTAtN. 

The  iiuporlance  nrnells  ia 
very  great,  especially  in  tlie 
deaert,  where  Che  means  of 
forming  them  are  deficient,  aa 
well  la  Che  supply  of  Ubor 

necessary  for  such  undertalcinga,  which,  aTter  (II,  are  not 
always  rewarded  by  Ihe  discovery  of  a  supply  uf  water. 
Hence  in  snch  si  tuitions,  and  indeed  in  the  seeded  conii- 
triea  ilw,  the  wells  ire  of  Ihe  utmost  value,  and  the  water 
in  most  cases  is  very  frugally  used  (Numb,  xx,  17-19; 
Deucii.e,  2H:  Jobxxii,7).    It  is,  however,  not  merely 


the  value 


n  Che  . 


-tain  other 


And  in  Che  hiMories  of  Abraham  aiid  Isaac  (Uen.  xxi,  75- 
81 ;  xxvi,  16-23).  The  special  necessity  of  s  supply  of 
water  (Judg.  i,  15)  in  a  hoc  climate  hss  always  involved 
BOkong  Eastern  nations  queationi  of  property  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  aeriout 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denolal  a  right 
of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once  dug  was  a 
miUC«7  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest,  or  an  encroach- 
ment on  territorial  right  claimed  or  existing  in  its 
neigh Itorbood.  Tbua,tbe  well  Beeraheba  was  opened, 
and  its  possession  attested  with  special  formalitv  bv 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxi,  30, 81).  In  the  hope  of  expelling 
Isaac  from  their  neigfaborhnod,  Ibe  Pliilistioes  slopped 
up  the  wells  which  had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time 
and  called  by  his  name,  an  encroachment  which  was 
atoutly  reusted  by  the  foltuwera  of  Isaac  (xxvi,  16-^  i 
•ee  also  2  Kings  iii,  19;  2  Chmn.  xxvi,  10 1  eomp. 
BurckhardC,A'ol«MfAi!£cdii,185,l»4,201,2;6).  The 
Koran  notices  abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  ilesertion  (sur. 
xxii).  To  acquire  wella  which  they  bad  not  themselves 
dug  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favor  foretold  Co  the  He- 
brews an  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (DeuC  vi,  11).  To 
iticed  aa  a  mark  of  independence  (Prov. 


',15),  a 


u>  abstain  from  tt 


I  of  well 


a  disclaimer  of  interference  with  their  pmperty 
(^umb.xx,  17, 19;  xxi,  22).  Siniilar  rights  of  posses- 
s<c>D,actual  and  hereditary, exist  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day.  Wells,  Burchhardt  aays,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Che  desert,  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a 
whole  tribe,  or  of  individuals  whoM  anceston  due  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the  tents 
are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  becomes  scarce 
in  the  desert;  and  no  other  Arabs  are  then  permitted 
to  water  their  camels.  But  if  the  well  belongs  to 
an  individual,  he  receives  presents  from  all  strange 
tribe*  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the  well,  and  refresh 
their  camels  with  the  water  of  it.  The  property  of 
■uch  a  well  ia  never  alienated ;  and  the  Arabs  say 
that  th«  poaaeasor  is  sure  to  be  forCunal«,  a>  all  who 
diink  of  the  water  bestow  on  bim  their  benedictioiu 


Well  SI  BeercbeUa. 
(.Vofu  on  rAe  Bed  i,  228, 229 ;  comp.  Kamb.  xxi,  17, 18, 

uid  Judg.  i,  16). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understaod  how  wells  have  become 
in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and  laodmarks  in 
the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Arabian 
PeuiiuuU.  The  well  once  dug  in  the  rocky  soil  of  Fal- 
eatine  might  be  Slled  with  earth  or  sioues.  but  was  with 
difficulty  deatmyed,  and  thus  the  wells  of  Beersbeba,  awl 
the  well  near  Nablils,  called  Jacob's  Well,  are  among 
the  must  undoubted  witnesses  of  thoae  Iransactioui  of 
sacred  history  iu  which  they  have  bunie,sa  to  speak,  a 
prominent  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wella  dug  ill 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  destroyed, 
but  eatily  renewed,  often  msrk,  by  their  ready  supply, 
the  ataiiuna  at  which  the  Hebrew  pilgrims  slaked  thdr 

Muhammedan  pilgrims  {mm  Cairo  and  Damascus  to 
Mecca  (the  Haj  route)  are  marked  br  the  wells  (Kobin- 
H>n,  i,  66,  69,  204,  20& ;  ii,  283 ;  Burckhardc,  Syria,  p. 
BLB.  472,474;  App.  lii,  656,  660 ;  Shaw,  Trur.  p.  314: 
Nicbiihr,  DarHp.  cfa  CArabit,  p.  »7,  848;  Wellittti, 
Tiiir.  ii,  40,  43,  G4, 457,  App.). 

WeUs  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from  the 
solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to  descend 
inIotbem(Gen.xxiv,  16;  see Burckhardt, ^yria, p. 2S! ; 
Col.  Ck.  CkroH.  1S58,  p.  470).  The  brims  are  furnished 
with  a  curb  or  low  wall  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  draw- 
ing water  (Robinson,  1,204).  This  cuih,  as  well  aa  the 
stone  cover,  which  ia  also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the 
directions  of  the  law,  as  explained  by  Pbilu  and  Joss- 
pbus,  vii.  as  a  protection  against  accident  (Exod.  xxi, 
33;  comp.  Joeepbus,  j4fir.  iv,8,37;  nHo, Dt  Sptc  L^ 
iii,  27;  ii,  S24,  ed.Hangey;  see  Uaundrell,  in  Ear^ 
Trm.  p.  436).  It  was  on  a  cnrb  of  this  sort  that  our 
Lord  sat  when  he  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Saou- 


■  (Job 


v,6);  . 


placed  on  the  mouth  of  tha  well  at 
Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii,  19),  where  the  A.  T.  weaken  the 
sense  by  omitting  the  article  (Tioan ;  Sept.  rJ  (mco- 
Xvfifid ;  Vulg.  relamrn).  Sometimes  the  wells  are  cov- 
ered with  cupolas  raised  on  pillan  (BuickhardI,  Appb 
V,  p.  865). 

A  Weil  was  often  covered  with  a  great  stone,  which 
being  removed,  the  person  descended  some  steps  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  on  his  tetuto  poured  into  a 
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troagh  that  which  he  had  hroaght  up  (Gen.  xxiv,  11- 
15;  xxix,  S-10;  Exod.  ii,  16;  Judg.  v,  11).     There  is, 
in  fact,  no  intimation  of  any  other  way  of  drawing  wa- 
ter from  welb  in  Scripture.     But  as  this  could  only  be 
applicable  in  cases  where  the  well  was  not  deep,  we 
must  assume  that  they  had  the  use  of  those  contriv- 
ances which  are  still  employed  in  the  East,  and  some 
of  which  are  known  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  to 
have  been  very  ancient.    This  conclusion  is  the  more 
probable  as  the  wells  in  Palestine  are  mostly  deep  (Prov. 
XX,  6 ;  John  iv,  11).   Jacob's  Well  near  Shechem  la  said 
to  be  120  feet  deep,  with  only  fifteen  feet  of  water  in  it 
(Maundiell,  Journey,  March  24) ;  and  the  labor  of  draw- 
ing from  so  deep  a  well  probably  originated  the  first  re- 
luctance of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  for 
Jesus :  *'  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the 
well  is  deep."    See  Jacob's  Well.    From  this  deeper 
kind  of  well  the  usual  methods  for  raising  water  are 
the  following:  1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Gen.  xxiv,  14-20;  John  iv,  1 1).  When  the  well  is  deep, 
the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by  the  man  or 
woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  distance  of  its  full  length, 
or  by  an  ass  or  ox  employed  in  the  same  way  for  the 
same  purpose.     Sometimes  a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed 
over  the  well  to  assbt  the  work  (Robinson,  i,  204;  ii, 
248 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  <k  VA  rabU,  p.  137,  pL  1 5 ;  Col,  Ck, 
Chrotu  1869,  p.  850;  Chardin,  Voy,  iv,  98;  Wellsted, 
Trar.  i,280).    2.  The  soiKycA,  or  Persian  wheel.    This 
consisis  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of  buck- 
ets or  earthen  jars  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the 
wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return  full  as  the 
wheel  revolves.    On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  revolves  a 
second  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with  cogs  which  turn  a  third 
wheel  set  horizontally  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the 
ground  to  allow  the  animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass 
under.    One  or  two  cows  or  bulls  are  yoked  to  a  pole 
which  passes  through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they 
tnvel  ronnd  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Numb,  xxiv, 
7 ;  see  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  ii,  168 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy,  i,  120 ; 
Col,  Ck.  Ckrmu  1859,  p.  352 ;  Shaw,  p.  291, 408).    3.  A 
modification  of  the  last  method,'by  which  a  man,  sit  ting 
opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckets,  turns  it  by 
drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  prolonged 
beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing  another  set  from 
him  with  hU  feet  (Niebuhr,  Koy.  i,  120,  pL  15;  Robin- 
son, ii,  22 ;  iii,89).   4.  A  method  very  common,  both  in 
ancient  and  mo<lem  Egypt,  is  the  thad&f,  a  simple  con- 
trivance consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot,  which 
is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or  some  other 
weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a  bowl  or  bucket.    This 
is  let  down  into  the  water,  and,  when  raised,  emptied 
into  a  receptacle  above  (Niebuhr,  Voy,  i,  120;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  163 ;  WUkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  i,  35, 72 ;  ii, 
4).     See  Irrioatiok. 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of  wood  or 


Andent  Egyptian  Machine  for  Knifing  Wster,  identical 
with  the  «*ad  /of  the  present  dar. 


stone  (nj^tor;  Sept.  trorvrntpiov  \  Vulg.  canaHi),  into 
which  the  water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of  persons  or 
animals  coming  to  the  wells.  In  modem  times  an  old 
stone  sarcophagus  b  often  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
bucket  is  very  commonly  of  skin  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
63 ;  Robinson,  i,  204 ;  ii,  21,  315 ;  iii,  85,  89,  109,  134 ; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Trav,  p.  285, 237 ;  Wilkinson,  ^»c.  EgypL 
loc.  cit.;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  20 ;  Exod.  ii,  16). 

Unless  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly  worked 
by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water-carriers.  They 
carry  home  their  water-jars  on  their  heads  (Lindsay,  p. 
286).  See  Drawer  of  Water.  Great  contentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells,  and  they  are  often,  among  Be- 
dawin,  favorite  pUuses  for  attack  by  enemies  (Exod.  ii, 
16, 17 ;  Judg.  V,  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  15, 16).  See  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  63 ;  Notet  on  the  Bed,  i,  228 ;  CoL  CK 
Chron,  1859,  p.  473;  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  252;  Robin- 
son, iii,  163;  Hackett,  JUustr,  of  Script,  p.  88-93.— 
Smith;  Kitto;  Fairbaim.    See  Water. 

'Wellbeloved,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  English  Uni- 
tarian minister,  was  born  at  York  about  1770.  He  be- 
came a  clerg}'man  at  bis  native  place;  was  noted  for^^ 
his  philological  and  archieological  attainments;  and 
died  at  York  in  1858.  He  was  the  author  of,  Eboracum ; 
or,  York  under  the  Romans  (1842) :— PAe  Holy  Script- 
ures of  the  Old  Covenant  (1859-62),  in  a  revised  trans- 
Ution,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Geoi^  Vance 
Smith  and  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter;  and  other  works.  A 
Memoir,  by  Rev.  John  Renrick,  appeared  in  1860. 

'Weller,  George,  D.D.,a  Pr^tesUnt  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  15, 1790.     He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston ;  learned 
the  trade  of  a  bookbinder;  opened  a  small  bookstore  in 
Newark,  N.  J.;  and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Danbury, 
Ck)nn.    About  the  year  1813  he  entered  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.D.,  of  Norwalk,  to  study  theol- 
ogy.   He  began  to  ofiiciate  as  lay  reader  at  Bedford, 
N.Y.,  in  June,  1814;  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders 
by  bishop  Hobart  June  16,  1816 ;  missionary  in  the 
counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester  in  1816-17;  or- 
dained priest  April  2,  1817;  instituted  rector  of  Great 
Coptank  parish  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Nov.  15, 1817 ;  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  in  No- 
vember, 1822 ;  became  editor  of  The  Church  Register 
Jan. 7,  1826,  in  which  office  he  continueil  three  years; 
was  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  1828;   removed  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  about  1829,  where  he  built  a  new  church,  the 
first  Episcopal  Church  in  Tennessee;  retired  for  a  time 
on  account  of  feeble  health  about  1835;  became  rector 
of  Calvary  Church,  Memphis,  in  1838;  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  •Vicksburg,  Missw,  in  1839.     This  was  his  last 
field  of  labor.    During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Vicksburg,  he  was  overburdened  with   the 
claims  of  the  sick  and  friends  of  the  dead,  and  fell  a 
victim  of  the  epidemic,  Nov.  9, 1841.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Vindication  of  the  Church  (1824) :— and  editor 
of  the  Poems  of  Bishop  Heber  (about  1826) :— and  the 
WeUer  Tracts,    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Ptt/- 
pit,  y,eO\. 

Welles,  Noah,  D.D.,  a  CJongregational  ministec, 
was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  28, 1718.     He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  CoUege  in  1741;  engaged  in  teaching 
school  at  Hartford  for  some  time;  and  became  tutor  of 
Yale  College  in  1745.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  soon 
after,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Dec  81,  1746,  where  he  remained  in  the  quiet 
and  faithful  dischaige  of  his  duties  until  his  death, 
Dec  81, 1776.    He  was  qhoeen  fellow  of  Yale  C*illege 
in  1774,  and  also  delivered  the  concio  ad  clerum  in  the 
cha()el  of  that  institution,  Sept.  18, 1770,  before  one  bun- 
dred  and  twenty  ministers.     He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  dispute  concerning  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  or^ 
dinalion  in  1768,  publishing  three  pamphleU  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  also  publUhed  other  single  Sermons  and  Ad- 
dresses.   See  Sprague,  i4wio&o/<A« -4  w«r,Pit4»<,i,46L 
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Wells,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  about  1665.  Ho  was  admitted  to  Westmin- 
ster School  in  1680,  and  in  1686  to  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  as  A.M.  in  1698,  and 
as  D.D.  in  1704;  became  a  tutor  in  his  college;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  became  rector  of 
Bletchley,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  of  Cottesbach,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1717,  where  he  died,  in  August,  1727. 
He  was  the  author  of,  A  TreaHte  of  Ancient  and  Pret' 
ent  Geography  (1701)  : — Historical  Geography  of  th€ 
New  Testament  (1708)  :— Historical  Geography  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1711-12)  :—A  Help  to  the  Afore  Easy 
and  Clear  Understfxnding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1709-^ 
28, 8  vols.  4to),  being  a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  paraphrase  and  annotations : — The  Booh  of  Dan- 
iel Explained,  etc  (1716)  :— and  other  works,  especially 
on  mathematics.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  />»(?/•.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Welsh.  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Braefoot,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  was  pastor 
of  the  parish  of  Crossmicbael,  Presbytery  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, for  several  years,  beginning  in  1821 ;  became 
minister  of  St.  David^s  in  Glasgow,  in  1826;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1831 ;  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  1834, 
studying  the  German  language  and  literature;  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  Bibles  in  Scotland ;  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1842;  left  the  Established 
Church  in  1848 ;  became  professor  of  Church  history  in 
the  Free  Church  College,  and  was  first  editor  of  The 
North  British  Review,  He  died  April  24,  1846.  He 
was  the  author  of.  An  A  ccount  of  ike  Life  and  Writmgs 
of  Thomas  Browk,  M,D.,  etc  (1825) : — Sermons  on  Prac- 
tical Subjects  (1834) :— Elements  of  Church  History  (1844, 
vol.  i) : — and  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  A.  Dunlop,  Ad- 
vocate (1846). 

Wesel,  JoHANX  TON,  whose  name  really  was  Jo- 
hann  RuchrcUh,  of  Oberwesel,  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent foremnners  of  the  Reformation  in  German  v.  He 
was  bom  early  in  the  15th  century.  The  first  authen- 
tic record  we  have  of  his  life  brings  him  into  view  as 
a  master  in  philosophy  at  Erfurt,  about  1445.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  professor  and  doctor  of  theology. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  nominalist.,  and  sufiiciently  able 
to  project  his  influence  over  many  years,  so  that  Luther 
is  yet  constrained  to  acknowledge  his  power  (see  De 
ConciliiSt  in  Opp,  ed.  Walch,  xvi,  2743).  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  too  greatl}"^  under  the  mie  of  tradi- 
tional authority  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  his  Bib- 
lical tendency  in  theology,  as  may  be  seen  in. the  fact 
that  a  scholarly  essay  from  bis  pen  aimed  against  in- 
dulgences excited  so  little  attention  that  he  was  chosen, 
subsequent  to  its  appearance,  to  be  vice-rector  of  the 
university,  and  preacher  at  Mayence,  about  1460 :  it 
does  not  seem  certain  that  he  accepted  the  latter  posi- 
tion. A  statement  is  extant  to  the  effect  that  Wesel 
was  driven  from  Mayence  in  1461  or  1462  by  pesti- 
lence, and  afterwards  became  preacher  at  Worms,  giv- 
ing the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  preaching  of  the 
GospeL  His  utterances  were  exceedingly  frank  and 
bold,  and  were  supported  by  the  labors  of  bis  pen  until 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  came  to  regard  him  as  a  mis- 
chievous personage,  upon  whom  they  might  justly  bring 
vexatious  tribulations,  and  whom,  eventually,  they  must 
silence.  An  article  directed  against  the  hierarchy  as 
the  central  abuse  in  the  administration  of  the  Church 
Hnally  induced  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  Diether  of 
Isenburg,  to  take  definite  measures  for  compelling  the 
bold  agitator  to  end  his  work.  It  is  not  known  why 
the  archbishop,  whose  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  over 
Wesel,  took  action  rather  than  the  bishop  of  Worms, 
Reinhard  of  Sickingen,  who  was  Wesel^s  immediate  su- 
perior ;  but  Argentr^,  who  reported  the  trial  of  Wesel, 
asserts  that  the  persecution  of  Wesel  had  fur  its  inspi- 
ration the  hatred  which  the  Thomists  who  stood  op- 


posed to  him  in  philosophy  bore  against  him.  Wesd 
was  summoned  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  tbei^ 
gians  from  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Heidelbefg, 
who  were,  with  a  single  exception,  realists.  The  Di>> 
roinicans  M.  Gerhard  Elten,  M.  Jacob  Sprenger,  and  a 
third  unknown  person  were  inquisLtors  at  the  uiaL  The 
preliminary  prooeedings  began  on  the  Friday  after  Csn- 
dlemas,  probably  February  4, 1479,  at  Mayence.  Elteo, 
a  fanatic,  presided.  The  aocosed  was  required  to  ex- 
plain certain  suspicious  facts  in  his  personal  historr, 
such  as  his  intercourse  with  the  Bohemians,  and  espe* 
cially  with  a  certain  Nicholas  of  Bohemia.  He  vis 
examined  with  regard  to  any  poesiUe  adherents  he 
might  have  gained,  and  respecting  a  oommanion  ser- 
vice he  had  held.  Bayle  {DicHomunre,  a.  v. "  Wesalii'O 
and  Erhardt  {Gesch,  des  WiederaufbUihem,  etc,  i,  291) 
state  that  he  was  also  questioned  with  regard  to  hb 
relations  with  the  Jews ;  but  as  Argentii^  does  not 
mention  this  point,  a  confounding  ofWesel  with  Wessd 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  those  authorities.  A 
second  part  of  his  trial  was  concerned  with  doctitDsl 
errors  ajleged  against  Wesel,  e.  g.  that  he  denied  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  which  he 
admitted,  but  defended  his  view  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures ;  that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  tradition, 
with  respect  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  acknowled^ 
his  opinion  that  the  holy  fathers  and  doctors  were  not 
guided  in  their  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  same 
infallible  Spirit  by  which  it  was  originally  revealed, 
and  that  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
could  not  be  certainly  assumed  of  eveiy  council  which 
might  be  convened  by  the  proper  authority.  Other  er- 
rors charged  against  him  had  reference  to  indulgences, 
the  sacraments,  sin  in  general,  and  original  sin  in  ps^ 
ticular.  Under  the  dogma  of  the  Church,  he  staled  hit 
belief  in  one  holy  Church ;  but  was  charged  with  omit- 
ting the  attribute  of  universality.  He  conceded  the 
rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  Church,  and  also  hec 
freedom  from  error.  He  also  conceded  the  necesaty  of 
a  papacy  to  the  Chim;h  of  Rome,  though  not  without 
equivocation.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  YuAd  the 
views  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Church  which 
were  current  in  his  time.  He  denied  any  distinctioo 
between  bishop  and  presbyter,  and  endeavored  to  over- 
turn the  right  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  l^rialatlon  as 
claimed  by  the  Church.  He  did  not  consider  celibacy, 
monasticism,  and  fasting  as  of  binding  obligation,  and 
was  able  to  reply  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  charges 
against  him  upon  these  points,  only  because  they  weie 
conceived  and  expressed  in  a  form  in  which  be  had 
actually  never  held  the  views  to  which  they  referred. 
It  appears  that  Wesel  endeavored  to  give  way  to  bis 
persecutors  as  far  as  he  could  without  doing  too  gresl 
violence 'to  his  conscience,  and  that  he  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  every  ambiguity  in  the  charges  against 
him,  or  which  he  could  weave  into  his  own  explana- 
tions. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  repeatedly  ask  for 
mercy.  He  needed  all  the  encouragement  he  could 
get.  He  was  old  and  broken  down,  threatened  with 
death  by  fire,  and  obliged  to  undergo  usage  which  he 
declared  wonld  have  turned  Christ  himself  into  a  here- 
tic. He  finally  consented  to  retract,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  retraction  should  be  charged  upon  the  cm- 
science  of  his  judges.  The  formula  adopted  was  of  a 
general  nature,  and  set  forth  that  erroneous  matter 
might  be  found  in  his  writings,  which  he  now  recalled; 
that  he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
the  teachings  of  her  doctors;  that  he  was  ready  to  per- 
form whatever  penance  might  be  imposed ;  and  that  he 
asked  for  forgiveness.  This  retraction  took  place  be- 
fore the  assembled  tribunal,  and  was  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar act  in  the  cathedral.  His  writings  were  burned, 
and  he  was  himself  condemned  to  life-long  iicprisoo- 
ment  in  the  Augustinian  convent,  where  he  died  in 
1481. 

Wesel  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  Script- 
ure, the  formal  principle  of  Protestantism,  with  greater 
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clearness  than  waa  pouible  to  the  Refonneni  in  the 
beginning  of  their  work.  He  joined  its  perspicuitj 
with  its  sufficiency  as  a  necessary  consequence.  He 
also  laid  down  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  though  he  did  not  develop  iL 
With  reference  to  the  material  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation Wesel  was  less  clear.  He  assailed  indulgences, 
as  not  authorized  by  Scripture,  and  denied  that  God 
eould  confer  jurisdiction  in  divine  things  upon  the 
Church.  His  aigument,  however,  was  altogether  that 
of  a  clear-headed,  well-meaning  theologian,  who  saw  in 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  a  scientific  error  involving 
practical  consequences,  but  it  was  not  at  all  the  retort 
of  a  conscience  whose  most  sacred  convictions  are  out^ 
raged.  Indulgences  were  in  his  view  an  ecclesiastical 
abase,  but  not  a  peril  which  threatened  the  soul.  His 
idea  of  sin  is  that  it  is  a  debt  and  a  deficiency.  He 
does  not  appreciate  its  power  over  the  inner  man.  Grace 
is  exalted  by  him,  but  rather  as  demonstrating  the  cau- 
sality of  God  than  as  benefiting  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he 
aooordingly  gives  a  foremost  place  to  the  doctrine  of 
election.  He  regarded  the  Church  as  being  above  all 
a  communion,  and  held  that  the  true  Church  is  the  holy 
Church,  within  the  universal  Church.  He  denied  em- 
phatically that  the  apostles  bad  received  power  from 
Christ  to  enact  canons  and  laws,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  in  any  sense  which 
would  involve  the  concession  of  legislative  functiona. 
He  was  even  disposed  to  question  the  authority  of  sec- 
ular princes  to  enact  laws ;  but  as  he  was  compelled  to 
see  tiie  necessity  of  order  in  the  world,  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  uncertainty,  which  led  him  to  concede 
much  on  his  trial  which  he  had  previously  denied. 
Ministers  were  conceived  of  by  him  as  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  and  both  pope  and  priests  as  deriving  their  au- 
thorization from  him.  Every  Christian  possessed  the 
right  in  his  view  of  refusing  obedience  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical commandment  which  antagonizes  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  humblest  Christian  has  authority  to  re- 
buke an  erring  pope.  He  required  obedience  to  the 
clergy,  however,  in  things  indifferent. 

Wesel  was  probably  a  fertile  writer.  Jakob  Wim- 
pfeling  says,  in  Flacius,  that  Wesel  had  adorned  the 
Erfurt  school  by  his  teaching  and  writings ;  and  Fla- 
cius adds  that  the  writings  were  still  preserved  at  Er- 
furt, Only  the  two  tracts  Adeertus  IndulffoUicu  and 
IM  Potetiate  EodegiaUica  are  now  extanL  See  Ar- 
gentr^  CoUectio  JwUdorum,  I,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Walch,  Afo- 
num,  MedU  yEri,  I,  i,  114  sq. ;  Ulmann,  Johann  Wesel, 
der  VoriStrfer  iMther's ;  id.  Rejbrmatoren  vor  der  Be/or" 
matioiu — Herzog,  Rml'EncyHop,  b.  v. 

Wesi-Hilfli,  in  Finnish  mythology,  was  a  servant 
of  the  wicked  giant  Hiisi  (the  personification  of  the 
wicked  principle),  who  rules  over  the  waters,  as  others 
ruled  over  the  mountains,  the  air,  etc.  See  Lenormant, 
Chaidman  Magic,  p.  267. 

^J^ealej  (originally  Wellesley),  a  name  memor- 
able in  English  ecclesiastical  history,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  biographies  fdllowing.  The  pedigree  on  the 
following  page  supplies  the  link  connecting  all  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Wesley  family,  and  extends  back- 
ward for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  It  indicates 
the  branches  from  which  descended  the  late  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  two  sisters  Ann  and  Jane 
Porter.  It  also  includes  the  names  of  nearly  twenty 
members  of  the  family  living  at  the  present  time, 
some  of  which  are  now  affixed  for  the  first  time  to 
add  as  much  completeness  as  possible  to  the  record.  It 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Stevenson,  A.M.,  of 
London. 

Wesley,  Bartholomew,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, great-grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
was  bom  in  England  about  1595.  He  received  a  uni- 
versity education  (probably  at  Oxford),  and  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  rector  of  Cathers- 
ton  and  Charmouth,  two  villages  in  Dorset,  in  1650,  and 


was  ejected  from  both  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
After  his  ejectment  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician, for  which  he  had  prepared  while  in  the  univer- 
si):y,  and  preached  among  the  Nonconformists  as  oppor- 
tunity served.     He  died  about  1680. 

Wesley,  Charles  (l),  A.M.,  the  hymnist  of  Meth- 
odism, and  one  of  **  the  sweet  singers  in  Israel,"  was 
celebrated  also  as  a  preacher  and  a  coadjutor  of  his 
brother  John  in  the  great  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical 
movement  of  their  lives  and  times. 

I.  L(/«.— Charles  Wesley  was  bom  at  the  parsonage, 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  18,  1707,  being  the  eigh- 
teenth child  and  the  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wes- 
ley. (All  the  biographers  except  one  give  the  date  as 
Dec  18,  1708;  the  latest,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Stevenson,  says 
that  the  information  now  at  hand  places  the  date  a  year 
earlier.  See  Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family  [Lond. 
1876],  p.  885).  When  five  years  of  age  he  entered  his 
mother^s  school,  where  began  that  systematic  course  of 
mental  discipline  which  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  after- 
success  in  academic  pursuits.  At  eight  he  was  enrolled 
at  Westminster  School,  where  his  brother  Samuel  was 
usher — an  elegant  scholar,  and  who  imbued  his  little 
charge  with  his  own  High-Church  notions.  Here  he 
became  a  friend  of  a  Scotch  lad,  James  Murray,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  lord  Mansfield.  Young  Charles 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  in  1721  he  was 
admitted  one  of  the  king's  scholars,  his  expenses  being 
thus  henceforth  home  l^  the  Foundation.  The  biog- 
raphers think  it  doubtful  whether  religion  would  ever 
have  had  the  services  of  the  great  hymnist,  or  the  State 
those  of  the  administrator  of  India  and  the  hero  of 
Waterloo,  if  the  student  at  Westminster  had  accepted 
an  heirship  to  the  estates  of  Garrett  Wesley,  Esq.,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Meath,  at  this  time 
(about  1726)  pressed  upon  him  by  his  landed  relative.  In 
1726  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  an 
institution  which  his  brother  John  had  left  a  little  be- 
fore. Here  he  and  a  few  friends  became  so  diligent  in 
study,  serious  in  manner,  and  observed  with  such  strict- 
ness the  method  of  study  and  practice  laid  down  in  the 
statutes  of  the  university,  that  they  won  for  themselves 
an  epithet  first  applied  to  a  college  of  physicians  in 
Kome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  soon  the  little  band  was 
known  by  a  word  that  has  now  in  a  large  measure  lost 
its  opprobrious  note— if  e^Aodwf.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Charles  took  his  A.B.  degree,  and  became  tutor  in 
the  college.  In  November,  1729,  the  "  MethodisU"  were 
joined  by  John  Wesley,  and  through  insult  and  ridicule 
pursued  their  devotional  and  self-denying  labors.  The 
brothers  remained  at  the  university  until  the  death  of 
their  father,  in  April,  1785.  Having  been  persuaded  to 
accompany  John  on  the  mission  to  Georgia,  primarily 
as  secretary  to  the  managing  committee  of  the  colony 
and  private  secretary  to  general  Oglethorpe,  its  founder, 
Charles,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Burton,  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  Oxford  by  Dr.  John  Potter,  bishop  of  that  city, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  metropolis  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London  (autumn 
of  1785).  The  ship  Symmonds  sailed  up  the  Savannah 
Feb.  5, 1736.  It  is  needless  to  treat  the  reader  with  an  ^ 
account  of  the  mishaps,  privations,  trials,  and  persecu- 1 
tions  which  befell  our  subject  in  this  country.  He  can 
read  it  in  Charles  Wesley's  Journal  and  Life,  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  diligently  and  conscientiously  he  endured 
hardship  as  a  good  soldier  while  stationed  at  Frederica. 
On  the  nth  of  August,  1786,  Charles  Wesley,  sick  and 
disappointed,  embarked  for  England.  The  vessel  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Boston,  whfre,  under  kind  and 
hospitable  treatment,  he  quite  fully  recovered,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  preach  frequently  in  King's  ChapeL  On  Dec 
3, 1736,  he  arrived  at  Deal,  England.  By  the  desire  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Charies  Wesley  was  requested 
to  present  their  address  to  the  king,  which  he  did  at 
Hampton  Court,  Aug.  29, 1787.  He  was  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  dined  with  the  royal  household. 

In  Februaiy,  1738,  the  brothers  Wesley  were  intr<^ 
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1848 
William  de  Wellesley,— 
l8t  Baron  of  Wellealej, 
Co.  Somerset 


Walrond,  — 
fld  Baron 


Gerald, 
8d  Baron, 
deprived  of 
bis  title  by 
Henry  IV. 

Artleiue— 


Sir  Hngh— 

Richard 
D.S.P. 


FEDIGRBE  OF  THB  WBSLET  FAMILT. 

Married  Alice^ 
— 4angbter  of  Sir  John 
Trevelyan. 


— Ladv  Geraldine 
Fitzgerald. 


X 


—Anne  PlgoU 


[)hn, 


Jot 
a  clergyman. 


Sir  Richard 
de  Wellesley 
ofKildare, 
tram  whom  the 
Doke  of  Wellington 
deaoenda. 


Married  to  Joan 
de  Caatlemartin, 
and  had  faane. — 


1. 


~Danghter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvy. 


-Arthur  Wesler, 
whiwe  descend- 
ants took  the 
name  of  Porter, 
flroro  whom  the 
celebrated  writ- 
ers Ann  and  Jane 
Porter  descended. 


Married  to 
Jane  WenilcT 
ofWertlcy 
Han,CoB&^ 
Salop. 


John,  Rector  of  Langton  MaltraverB. 


—Lady  Grizetle  de  Talbot. 


William     — 
de  Wellealey. 


Walter 
Wesley.  — 


— Gwendaline 
de  Coartenay. 


—Daughter  of  Sir  Paal 
racy. 


igt 
Ti 


Sir  Herbert  Wesley,  — 
or  Wellesley,  of 
Westleigh,  Co.  Devon. 


Gwin,  Sir  W.  Bchlin. 

Franoes,  married  to  Robert  Wellesley, 
of  Dangan. 

—Elizabeth  de  Wellesley 
of  Dangan. 


William 
Wesley,  or— 
Wellesley. 

Arthur 
D.S.P. 


— D.  of  John  Bden 
of  West  Duckland. 


Harphan 
D.d.P. 


Rev.  Bartholomew 
Wesley  of     — > 
Charmouth. 


WiUiam 


—Daughter  of  Sir  Heniy 
ColleyofKildare. 


Ann,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas 
Pigolt. 


Thomas  B.  A. 


I 


George 


Francis  Wesley, 

died  1864, 
aged  90  years. 


Ist,  Miss  Pelham, 

no  issue. 
2d,  his  kinswoman, 
daughter  of  Rev.  S. 
Wesley  of  Epwurlh. 


Freaeric 

and 

Mary. 


John  Wesley  — 

ofWinterbom, 

Whitechnrch. 


—Miss  White. 


Timothy.  I  J 


-Miss  Bamfyide. 


Henry 
D.8.P. 


Alfred- 


William 

D.ap. 


—Anne  Lillie. 


CAll  UTing.] 


a 


18  Rev.  Charles— 

Wesleyi  b<»m 
17U7,  died  1768. 


r* »  QD 

s»o  a 

•  o  »• 


Matthew. 


O  OiO  '^ 
C  0*0  3 

o*  a  a 
«•    •»• 

1  Samnel, 
married 
Miss  Berry. 
Died  17»L 


|s 


u 


Foimva 

or 


Charles  ^? 
Wesley  SS 

D.a?.  ^g 


Rev.  Chas.  Wesley, 
D.D.,  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  Sl  James. 
Died  1809. 


I     Maria 
Bllxa, 
still  unmarried. 


—Sarah 
Gwvnue  of 
Garth,  d.  I8SS,  aged  91 


1  C.  L.  Martin, 
8  Sarah  Suter. 


Sarah,  died  at 
Bristol,  1828»  aged  78. 


ODM 

P 


Jol 


>iin 
William 
D.8.P. 
1868. 


55 


Frederic  Newcn- 
ham,  and  leaves 
issue 


William  Dennis,  Esq. 


8 


5 


t 


I 
H 


I 

E3 

8 
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doced  to  Peter  fi<^ler,  the  Moravian.  On  the  20tb, 
Charles  began  to  instruct  bis  friend  in  English,  and  Pe- 
ter in  return  taught  him  the  plan  of  salvation  by  faith. 
It  was  on  Whitsundsy,  May  21, 1788,  his  heart  having 
been  prepared  by  sickness,  that  this  devout  and  labori- 
ous priest  of  the  Church  of  England  obtained  the  sense 
of  pardon  and  adoption.  It  was  just  a  week  before  his 
brother  received  the  same  blessing.  Henceforth,  what 
had  been  a  labor  of  conscience  and  duty  was  to  be  one 


—1  a  Sabastian,  Mns.  Doc,  m. 
— S  Rosalind,  married  lo  Giena. 
—8  Bllxa.  unmarried. 
— 4  Mrtthias  Erasmus,  m.  to 
— 5  Ji  ihUf  m.  {Jtiltnj*. 

—6  Tbomaslne,  m.  to  Martiu. 
—7  Robert,  m. 

CAR  living,  1810.] 

also  of  joy  and  love.  He  at  once  oomaaenoed  addiaaog 
small  audiences  in  the  bouses  of  friends,  having  mne* 
times  as  a  devout  bearer  Robert  Ainsworth,  author  d 
the  Latin  Dictionary,  He  was  soon  appointed  carstf 
of  6l  MaryX  Islington,  London,  which  was  the  oalr 
preferment  Charles  Wesley  ever  had  in  the  Charch  of 
England,  although  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  one  of  her 
firmest  adherents.  His  iaithful  ministiy  speedily  pn* 
cured  his  dismissal.    *'He  was  litendly,"  says  Dr.  Ad- 
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ams,  "  expelled  by  violence,  and  that  violence  received 
the  sanction  of  the  diocesan"  (The  Poet  Preacher^  p.  67). 
In  Jane,  1789,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
archbishop  of  Ganterbory  to  answer  the  charge  of  preach- 
ing in  churches  to  which  he  had  no  canonical  appoint- 
ment. The  learned  prelate  angrily  dismissed  the  youth- 
ful preacher,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  permit  the  Wes- 
leys  to  preach  in  their  .churches.  On  the  Sunday  after 
Dr.  Potter*8  interdiction,  Charles  Wesley  preached  to  ten 
thousand  people  in  Moorfields  from  the  words  **Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail,"  etc  Henceforth  this  ar- 
dent CTburchman,  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  his 
training  and  life,  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  consecra- 
tion, entered  upon  that  work  which,  under  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  and  Cownley  and  Hopper,  was  to  stir  through 
and  through  the  rotten  society  and  dead  churches  of 
England  from  Land's  End  to  the  Tweed.  From  this 
time  until  1756,  Charles  Wesley  itinerated  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  in  delicate  health,  and  amid  bodily 
infirmities,  but  with  a  zeal  which  hardships  never  abated, 
and  with  a  courage  which  opposition  never  quelled. 
Charles  Wesley  was  no  muscular,  iron-hearted  Cromwell; 
his  spirit  was  gentle,  his  sensibilities  tender;  yet,  near 
to  martyrdom,  he  over  and  over  again  faced  mobs  and 
held  his  ground  *' until  his,  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters 
and  the  blood  ran  down  his  face  in  streams"  (Daniels, 
IlL  HitL  of  Metk,  p.  826).  For  the  thrilling  but  sicken- 
ing detaib  of  these  adventures,  see  his  biographers  and 
the  history  of  the  early  Methodist  movement. 

After  1756,  it  appears,  according  to  Jackson,  that 
Charles  Wesley  ceased  the  active  itinerant  life.  His 
labors  now  became  chiefly  confined  to  London  and  Bris- 
tol, with  visits  to  intermediate  and  surrounding  place& 
The  reasons  for  this  change  were,  his  marriage,  the  cares 
and  attmctions  of  domestic  life,  and  the  fact  that,difler- 
ing  so  widely  from  his  brother  in  points  of  Church  or- 
der, he  could  not  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  societies  sat- 
isfactorily to  all  concerned.  (The  preachers  and  mem- 
bers almost  invariably  agreed  with  John.)  He  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  oversight  with  John,  whose 
unrivalled  administrative  ability  he  could  not  fail  to 
see,  in  fact  acknowledged.  (See  Jackson,  Life  of  C. 
Wedey,  N.  T.  ed.,  p.  548).  ^  The  effect  of  his  retirement 
from  the  itinerancy  was  the  reverse  of  favorable,  so  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned.  His  mind  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  view  things  in  a  gloomy  aspect,  but 
amid  the  excitement,  the  change,  the  toil  of  an  itine- 
rant ministry,  he  had  no  time  to  be  melancholy. . . . 
The  manifest  success  which  attended  his  preaching  filled 
him  with  nnutterable  gratitude;  and  while  all  his  pow- 
ers were  engaged  in  this  work,  he  enjoyed  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  When  he  ceased  to  travel,  he  was  at  leisure  to 
cherish  his  painful  forebodings;  croakers  and  busy- 
bodies  tormented  him  with  letters  complaining  of  the 
ambition  of  the  preachers,  and  of  the  alienation  of  the 
people  from  the  Church ;  and  the  pernicious  leaven  of 
mysticism  which  he  had  imbibed  at  Oxford,  and  from 
which  his  mind  had  never  been  thoroughly  purged,  re- 
gained its  ascendency  over  him  so  as  ofien  to  inteiifere 
with  his  spiritual  enjoyments:  yet  his  piety  and  integ^ 
rity  of  purpose  were  unimpeachable.  Often  was  he  in 
agonies  of  fear  lest  the  Methodists  should  leave  the 
Church  when  he  and  his  brother  were  dead,  whUe  John 
was  as  happy  as  an  angel,  flying  through  the  three  king- 
doms, sounding  the  trumpet  of  the  world's  jubilee  and 
joyfully  witnessing  every  successive  year  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  of  God"  (Jackson,  ui  tup,,  p.  549). 
He  still  remained  with  the  Methodists,  and  still  threw 
off  his  matohless  hymns.  In  1771>-72  he  finally  removed 
to  London.  In  1777  he  frequently  visited  the  unfortu- 
nate Dr.Dodd,  condemned  to  die  for  forgery,  and  from 
his  pen  came  A  Pratferfor  Dr.Dodd  uiSer  Condmnct- 
iioru  In  1760,  in  age  and  feebleness,  he  attended  at 
Bristol  his  last  Conference.  Graduallv  he  weakened  un- 
til  he  quietly  passed  away,  at  Na  1  Chesterfield  Street, 
London,  March  29,  1788.  His  body  rests  in  the  oM 
Marylebone  charclfr-yard, 


n.  A  f(ew  special  topict  remain  to  be  treated  befora 
we  can  get  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  career,  influence^ 
and  genius  of  Charles  Wesley. 

1.  His  Famify.— On  Aprils,  1749,  Charles  Wesley  was 
married  to  Sarah  Gwynne,  a  Welsh  lady  of  piety,  refine- 
ment, and  fortune.  Of  this  happy  marriage  were  bom 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Three  only  survived  theii 
father — Charles,  Sarah,  and  Samuel.  The  two  sons 
were  musical  prodigies.  They  gave  concerts  before  the 
elite  of  London  with  gpreat  applause,  and  were  shown 
marked  favor  by  the  royal  family.  The  last  days  of 
their  father's  life  were  embittered  by  the  perversion  of 
his  third  son,  Samuel,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1785b 
This  called  forth  from  the  old  man  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing poems  in  the  language,  commencing  ^  Farewell,  my 
all  of  earthly  hope."  If  the  father  had  lived  long  enough, 
he  would  have  seen  bis  son  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  contempt  and  become  her  public  antagonist. 
Mrs.  Wesley  survived  her  husband  thirty-five  years,  and 
died  Dec  28, 1822,  aged  ninety -six  years.  Numerous 
descendants  are  living  (see  Stevenson,  Pedigree  of  the 
Wesley  Family  from  A.D.9d8  to  1875,  in  Memorials  of 
the  FamUy), 

2.  His  CAaraefer.— Although  abrupt  and  singular  in 
his  manners,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness of  mind,  he  had  much  warmth  of  affection  and  ten- 
derness of  sympathy ;  so  that  his  friendship  was  felt  to 
be  of  inestimable  value.  His  views  were  ascetic.  In 
him  appeared  ^  the  true  Reformer's  fire,  the  fearless  zeal, 
the  utter  self-renunciation,  the  contempt  for  what  other 
men  prize,  the  unworldly  aspirations,  the  miracle-work- 
ing faith"  (Bird,  ut  infra^  p.  146).  "  The  roost  remark- 
able feature  of  the  poet's  mind,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  **  was  its  subjectiveness.  His  vision  was  per- 
petually introverted ;  he  had  no  eyes  for  external  objects, 
no  interest  in  the  things  that  other  men  care  most  for; 
he  was  all  soul;  spiritual  ideas  and  facts  were  the  world 
to  him"  (p.  151).  He  was  powerful  in  his  antipathies 
snd  tenacious  of  his  peculiarities  of  opinion. 

3.  His  Preaching  and  Scholarship,  —  His  discourses 
were  effusions  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  offitpring  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  imagination.  Of  the  Bible  he 
was  a  diligent  and  enraptured  student,  and  he  imbued 
his  sermons  with  its  doctrines  and  language.  To  turn 
men  from  sin  to  Christ  was  the  object  of  his  preaching, 
and  in  those  less  artificial,  slower,  and  perhaps  more  ig- 
norant days  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  long — some- 
times two  hours — if  he  thought  good  could  be  accom- 
plished thereby.  With  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
French  languages  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  he  had 
studied  Arabic.  Horace  and  Virgil  he  loved,  and  often 
repeated  from  memory  large  portions  of  the  jEneid, 
Jackson  thinks  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  sacred 
literature,  he  would  have  taken  high  rank  among  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  His  Differences  of  Opinion  with  his  Brother,  and 
his  Reiation  to  Methodism. — Charles  Wesley  was  an  ar- 
dent Churchman  (see  his  Postscript  in  John  Wesley's 
Reasons  against  a  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
kmd).  He  loved  the  Church  as  his  own  life ;  yet  he 
thought  he  was  not  for  that  reason  less  a  Methodist. 
Against  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
preachers  he  resolutely  contended  (see  his  letters  quoted 
in  his  biographies).  He  also  differed  with  his  brother 
concerning  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  sometimes  silenced  those  whom  John  had 
admitted.  From  the  first  he  opposed  his  brother's  or- 
daining the  preachers ;  he  made  no  exceptions  for  Scot- 
land and  America,  although  Dr.  Rigg  says  he  admitted 
his  brother's  right  to  ordain  his  preachers  to  administer. 
(Dr.  Rigg  gives  no  authority  for  that  statement;  thete 
aro  facts  which  look,  to  say  the  least,  the  other  way.) 
'*  He  lived  in  hope,  sometimes  sanguine,  more  often  des- 
perate and  scarce  surviving,  that  a  bishop  would  be 
raised  up  to  ordain  the  best  of  the  preachers  in  the  succes- 
sion, as  they  became  ripe  for  ordination,  to  cures  in  the 
Church  of  England.    He  would  thus  have  made  Meth- 
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odism  a  niiraecy  for  evangelical  pastors  and  preachers 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  outwork  of  the  Ea- 
tabliahmenL  He  was,  however,  himself  practically  even 
less  of  a  Churchman  than  his  brother,  and  his  hopes  of  a 
bishop  were  continually  disappointed.  *The  bishops 
might,  if  they  pleased,'  he  wrote  to  Latrobe,  the  Mora- 
vian minister,  in  1785, '  save  the  largest  and  soundest 
part  of  them  back  into  the  Church ;  perhaps  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump,  as  archbishop  Potter  said  to  me.  But 
I  fear,  however,  betwixt  you  and  me,  their  lordships  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  Still,  I  should  hope,  if  God 
raised  up  but  one  primitive  bishop,  and  commanded  the 
porter  to  open  the  door*"  (John  H.  Rigg»  London  Qaar, 
Rev.  [VVesleyan],  No.  LX,  July,  1868,  p.  802).  Yet  this 
same  Churchman  approved  of  lay  preaching,  separate 
meetings,  and  almost  everything  else  that  belonged  to 
the  earliest  Methodism.  He  himself  was  the  first  to 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  the  separate  societies. 
In  fact,  as  Jackson  well  sa^s,  ^  there  was  a  singular  dis- 
crepancy between  his  theory  of  churchmanship  and  his 
conduct.  For  thirty  years  he  made  more  noise  on  the 
subject  of  the  continued  union  of  the  Methodists  with 
the  Church  than  any  man  of  the  age;  and  all  this  time 
be  was  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  practical  sepa- 
ratbt  in  the  whole  connection.  John  Wesley  spent 
most  of  his  time  travelling  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  often  preaching  twice  every  day,  and  two  or 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  Rarely,  however,  did  he 
preach  in  Church  hours  except  when  he  officiated  for  a 
brother  clergyman. ...  He  att«nded  the  Church  where 
he  happened  to  be,  and  pressed  the  people  to  accompany 
him  thither.  Many  of  the  itinerant  preachers  pursued 
the  same  course. . . .  This  was  the  recognised  plan  of 
Methodist  practice.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not  the  state  of 
things  in  London  under  the  administration  of  Charles 
Wesley.  He  preached  twice  during  Church  hours  eve- 
ry Sabbath,  and  indulged  the  society  with  a  weekly 
sacrament  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  He  conduct- 
ed divine  worship,  indeed,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  except  that  he  used  extemporary 
prayer  and  sang  his  own  beautiful  h}'mns;  but  he  and 
the  society  had  otherwise  no  more  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  than  any  Dissenting  minister  and 
congregation  had.  He  was  under  no  episcopal  control, 
the  chapels  were  licensed  by  no  bishop. . . .  The  country 
societies  wished  in  this  respect  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
their  metropolitan  brethren,  and  they  were  never  satis- 
fied until  this  was  conceded  to  them"  {Life  of  Charles 
Wesley,  Lond.  ed.,  ii,  404, 405).  *'  Though  Charles  Wes- 
ley hardly  ever  went  to  Church,  and  was  no  more  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  than  I  am,  yet  he  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  a  Churchman  that  I  heard  him 
say  he  should  be  afraid  to  meet  his  father's  spirit  in 
Paradise  if  he  left;  the  Church"  (Bradbum,  Are  the 
Methodists  Dissenters?  [Bristol,  1792]). 

Charles  lacked  the  breadth  of  view,  the  practical  cast 
of  mind,  the' wisdom,  of  his  brother ;  and  in  measures  of 
Church  administration  his  influence  over  the  latter  was 
slight.  Perhaps  the  remark  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  justified : 
**  Had  the  leadership  of  Methodism  early  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  as  was  at  one  time  like- 
ly, it  would  probably  have  been  either  extinct  to-day,  or 
hardly  distinguishable  as  a  special  religious  agency  in 
the  world"  {HisL  of  Methodism,  ii,  275).  It  was  as  a 
hymnist  his  influence  over  Methodism  was  so  great  and 
so  blessed. 

5.  His  Hymns, — Charles  Wesley's  fame  rests,  and  will 
forever  rest,  upon  his  hymns.  Upon  these  it  is  secure 
for  all  time.  Critics,  however,  have  found  certain  faults 
in  these  hymns.  These  alleged  defects  we  will  flrst  give. 
They  call  attention  to  "  the  prosaic,  literal,  doctrinal 
character  of  many  of  the  lines;  their  occasional  harsh- 
ness, and  the  preponderance  of  the  subjective  element 
of  personal  experience"  {Amer.  Presb.  Rev,  April,  1867, 
p.  848).  *'  The  paucity  of  his  topics  produces  frequent 
repetition.  He  has  little  variety  of  manner,  and  less 
variety  of  matter. , . .  Many  of  his  pieces  wear  the  ex- 


clusive aspect  of  the  sectarian ;  he  casts  bis  mite  into 
the  treasury  of  a  party ;  he  writes  as  a  poet  of  Method- 
ism, not  as  the  servant  of  the  universal  Church"  (Milner, 
Ltfe  of  Waits},  Certain  extravagant  exprewioiM  and 
violations  of  correct  judgment  and  taste  are  pointed 
out :  as,  e.  g.,  the  remarkable  hymn,  *^  Ah,  lovelv  appear- 
ance in  death,"  the  lines  of  which,  the  objector  aBows, 
"are  invested  with  all  his  own^^race  and  tenderness 
(Bird,  Biblioth,  Sac,  Jan.  1664^  p.  148>  [Dr.  Wbedon 
stoutly  defends  this  hymn,  taking  issue  with  Dr.  Floj* 
and  critics  generally.  He  says  it  is  rarely  excelled  for 
originality,  solemnity,  and  pathos;  compares  it  with 
Byron's  celebrated  passage  in  the  Giaour,  and  awards 
the  palm  to  the  poem  of  Wesley,  *'  describing  an  inex- 
pressible moral  and  divine  beauty  connected  with  repciee 
from  the  toils,  sorrows,  and  rins  of  life,  and  the  hash  of 
the  spirit  to  its  eternal  and  ineffable  repose**  (IfrfA. 
Quar,  Rev,  April,  1867,  p.  807).]  Finally,  George  Mao- 
donald — an  undoubted  authority — denies  them  "moch 
literary  merit"  {England's  Antiphon,  1869.  See  also  ad- 
versely, J.  D.  Bums,  in  the  Encydop,  BriL,  8th  ed.,  zii, 
189). 

On  the  other  side,  we  give  the  judgment  of  a  Luther- 
an critic,  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  a  most  thorouf^h  and 
ardent  student  of  Wesleyan  hymnology.     We  quote 
from  an  able,  elaborate,  and  interesting  review  in  the 
B'Miotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  April,  1864:  "The  more 
extensively  and  closely  his  writings  are  examined,  the 
more  will  be  found  in  them  worthy  to  be  admired  and 
useti"  (p.  129).     **  Dr.  Watts  has  been  commonly  oon- 
sidered  the  most  powerful  of  hymnista.    The  pablisbed 
Wesleyan  hymns  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  his;  and 
of  this  immense  mass  the  literary  standard  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  lesser  bulk  of  the  more  celebrated  writ- 
er.    Set  aside  one  hundred  of  Watts*s  and  five  hundred 
of  Wesley's  best  hymns,  there  will  be  no  comparison 
between  the  remainder  in  style  and  poetic  merit.    Dr. 
Watts  was  a  poet  at  certain  times,  and  under  special 
inspiration ;  Charles  Wesley  was  a  poet  by  nature  and 
habit,  and  almost  always  wrote  as  such.     Of  course  his 
effusions  are  not  equal  among  themselves;  but  be  es- 
tablished and  observed,  through  all  his  multiplicity  of 
verses,  a  standard  which  no  other  hymn-writer,  up  to 
his  time,  was  able  to  approach,  and  which  none  baa 
since  surpassed"  (ibid.).    "  No  other  sacred  poet  has  at- 
tempted such  a  *  variety  of  matter;'  and  his  venatile 
muse  handles  all  these  multifarious  topics  with  unequal- 
led, almost  with  unvarying,  ease  and  grace. . . .  There 
are  no  hymns  in  the  world  of  such  'spontaneous  devo- 
tion ;'  none  so  loftily  spiritual ;  none  so  nnmistakahlj 
genuine  and  intensely  earnest,  as  the  best-known  and 
most  largely  used  of  Wesley^s.    It  is  the  highest  praise 
of  the  few  noblest  hymns  of  Watts  and  Cowper  that 
they  reach  an  elevation  on  which  the  Methodist  poet 
generally  sat,  and  express  a  mental  state  which  was 
habitual  with  him"  (p.  140).     **No  hymn-writer  is 
more  intellectual;  none  puts  more  doctrine, 'thought, 
solid  mental  pabulum  into  his  poems^    And  certainly 
none  is  more  awakening  and  edifying;  few  others,  in 
fact,  approach  him  in  native  moral  earnestness,  force, 
fire ;  and  none  possesses  a  higher,  purer,  more  consistenc, 
uniform,  and  pontive  spirituality"  (p.  811).     **  As  a  po- 
lemic poet  Charles  Wesley  has  never  been  equalled. . . . 
The  most  powerful,  oomluitive,  and  oontroveistal  poems 
we  have  ever  seen  appeared  in  Hynms  on  God's  Ever- 
lasting  Love,  published  in  1741,  and  greatly  enlarged  in 
1756"  (p.  288-289).    Mr.  Bird  gives  a  fine  rismnk  of 
these  rhyming  polemics.     "The  Funeral  Hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley  are,  perhaps,  the  noblest  spednaens  of 
his  genius"  (see  further,  p.  298  sq.).     **  Doddridge  and 
Steele  are  diluted  reproductions  of  Dr.  Watts.    Mont- 
gomery, a  professed  and  life-long  poet,  is  inferior  to  Wes- 
ley in  aJl  the  qualities  mentioned  above,  and  in  no  re- 
spect above  him  in  propriety,  harmony,  and  grsoe  of 
style.    Heber,  the  most  elegant  and  mellifluous  of  sa- 
cred poets,  is  not  more  polished  uid  fluent  than  hn 
Methodist  predecessor;  nor  has  he  anything  of  bis 


lidity,  strength,  and  fire.  Cowper  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  hvmn-books;  but  Cowper's  best  poems,  which 
are  vexy'few,  are  but  equal,  not  superior,  to  Wesley's 
beet,  which  are  very  many.  Toplady  approaches  most 
nearly  the  Methodist  poet,  but  Toplady  borrowed  his  iu- 
sptration  from  Wesley  and  reproduced  his  style;  and  it 
is  the  Calvtnbt's  highest  praise  that  his  finest  pieces 
ju«  undistinguishable  from  those  of  his  Arminian  neigh- 
bor. No  other  names  in  British  sacred  lyric  poetry  can 
be  mentioned  with  that  of  Charles  Wesley.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  these  counted  their  poems  by 
docens  or  hundreds,  while  he  by  thousands;  and  that 
his  thousands  were  in  power,  in  elegance,  in  devotional 
and  literary  value,  above  their  few,  we  call  him  yet  more 
confidently  great  among  poets  and  prince  of  English 
bymnists"  (p.  818).  This  high  praise  comes  from  one 
who — ^not  a  Methodist— has  by  long  and  patient  study 
earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  very  few  authori- 
ties in  the  hymnology  of  Wesley. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  single  hymns  of  surpassing 
excellence.  Several  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  art.  Hymnoloot.  Suffice  it  here  to  call  attention 
to  three  only : 

(a.)  The  poem  on  "  Wrestling  Jacob"  has  enraptured 
all  readers.  Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  that  master- 
piece ?  **  With  consummate  art  he  carries  on  the  action 
of  a  lyric  drama;  every  turn  in  the  conflict  with  the  Mys- 
terious Being,  against  whom  he  vrrestles  all  night,  being 
marked  with  precision  by  the  varying  language  of  the 
speaker,  accompanied  by  intense  increasing  interest,  till 
the  rapturous  moment  of  the  discovery,  when  he  pre- 
vails and  exclaims,  *  I  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  thou 
art'  '*  (Montgomery,  Ckrutian  Ptalmist  [18*28]). 

(b.)  ''Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul"  is  the  essence  of  a  thou- 
sand hymns  and  prayers.  Tributes  innumerable  might 
be  laid' down  here.  But  what  are  these?  The  heart 
of  the  world  is  brought  near  to  God. 

(r.)  **  Stand  the  omnipotent  decree,"  ^  the  finest  lyric 
in  the  English  language,"  says  Southey. 

III.  LitercUure, — We  classify  this  for  convenience' 
sake,  under  separate  heads. 

1.  Charles  Wesley's  own  poetical  works  (published 
during  his  life)  may  be  enumerated,  as  follows,  in  tabu- 
lar form  (we  include  a  few  prose  writings) : 


Data 
ofPuU, 


TUU. 


Hynifu. 


1739,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems IM 

1740,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems M 

1741,  Hymns  of  Ood^s  Bverlasting  Love 38 

1742,  Hymnft  and  Sacred  Poems ISO 

1743,  Collection  of  Pnalms  and  Hymns  (enlarged) ....  188 

1744,  Hymns  for  Times  of  TroDble  and  PersecnUon..    88 

1744,  Hymns  for  the  Nativity  of  onr  Lord 18 

1744,  Hymns  for  Watch-uigbt 11 

1744,  Pnoeml  Hymns. 16 

174A,  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  for  the  Year  1746. .    16 
1740^  A  Short  View  of  the  Differences  between  ihe  Mo- 
ravian Brethren. 

1745,  Hymns  for  the  Lord's  Snpper 166 

1746,  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble 6 

1746,  Gloria  Patrl,  etc ;  Hymns  to  the  Trinity 9 

1746^  Hymns  on  Great  PestiTuIs  (with  music  by  Lampe)    84 
1746^  Hymns  of  Petition  and  Thanksgiving  fur  the 

Promise  of  the  Father  (Whitsunday) 82 

1746,  Hymna  for  Ascension-day. 7 

1746,  Hymns  for  onr  Lord's  Resurrection 16 

1746,  Omces  before  snd  nfter  Meat 96 

1746,  Hymns  for  PubHc  Thsnkst^ivlng  (Oct  9, 1746). . .      7 

1747,  Hymns  for  those  that  Seek  and  those  that  Have 

nedemption  In  the  Blood  of  Jesos  Christ 69 

1749,  Hymns  on  his  Marriage 17 

1749,  Hymns  and  Snored  Poems 466 

17B0,  Hymns  for  New-year's-day  (1761) 7 

1760,  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake  (Mar.  8).    19 

17B8,  Hymns  and  Spiriinal  S«>ngs 116 

1766,  An  Epistle  to  Rev.  John  Weslev  (churchlv  and 

brotherly  [see  Jackson,  Li/e  cf  Charlea  Iresley, 

N.  T.  ed.,  p.  60]). 
An  Epistle  to  Rev.  George  Whltefleld  (brotherly 


1796, 

1786, 
1766, 

1768, 
1769, 
1760, 


[ibid.  p.  6181). 

Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Barthqnske  (9d  ed.).  98 
Hymns  for  the  Year  1766  (particularly  for  the 

Fast  DaVy  Feb.  6) 17 

Hymns  of Tiitercenaion  for  all  Mankind 40 

Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Methodist  Preachers 10 

Funeral  Hymna  (enlarged). 48 


Data  No.  qf 

ftf  Publ,  TUta,  RyfMU. 

1769,  Hymns  on  the  Expected  Invasion S 

1769,  Hymns  for  Th anksgiving-dny  (Nov.  89) 16 

1761,  Hymns  for  those  to  whom  Christ  is  All  in  All. . .  184 

1701,  Select  Hymns,  with  Tniies  Annexed 138 

1769,  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  Holy  Script- 
ure (8  vols. ) 9080 

1763,  Hymns  for  Children 100 

1766,  Hymns  on  the  Go«pe1p  (left  in  MS.) — 

1767,  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Families  on  various  Occa- 

sions.   188 

1767,  Hymns  on  the  Trinity 189 

1779,  Preparation  for  Death 40 

1780,  Hymus  Written  in  the  Time  of  Tumults  (June, 

1780)... 18 

1788,  Hymns  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  Fast  Day, 

Feb.  8, 1788 : 89 

1786,  Prayers  for  Condemned  Malefactors  (in  verse). .    10 

See  Stevenson,  MemoriaU  of  the  Wesley  Family^  p.  412. 

2.  CoUet^we  Poems, — A  Collection  of  the  Poems  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  (WesL  Conf.  C>ffice,  Loud.  1868- 
72, 18  vols.  8vo),  reprinted  from  the  originals  with  the 
last  corrections  of  the  authors,  collected  and  arranged 
by  G.  Osborne,  D.D. ;  Charles  Wesley  Seen  in  his  Finer 
and  Less  FamUiar  Poems  (N.  Y.  1867, 24mo),  edited  with 
notes  by  Frederic  M.  Bird ;  Wesley  [Chas.],  A  Poetical 
Version  of  the  Psalms  (Lond.  1854, 8vo),  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  Henry  Fish,  A.M. 

8.  For  authorities  on  Charles  Wesley's  life,  see  Whit^ 
head,  fAces  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Loud.  1793 ;  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.,  1844, 8vo ;  Auburn  and  Rochester,  N.T.,  1854) ; 
Moore,  Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Lond.  1824) ; 
Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wedey  (Lond.  1841, 2  vols.  8vo ; 
N.  Y.  1844,  8vo,  slightly  retrenched  [an  abridgment  of 
this  excellent  work  was  subsequently  pubL  in  Lond.]), 
with  a  review  of  his  poetry,  sketches  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Methodism,  and  notices  of  contemporary 
eventa  and  characters ;  Dove,  Biog,  Notices  of  the  Wes- 
ley Family;  Stevenson,  if emoriaZr  of  the  Wesley  Fam- 
ily (Lond.,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  1876, 8vo  [invaluable]), 
p.  384-413;  AAnma,The  Poet  Preacher  (S,YAS69, 16mo); 
Wakeley,  Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys  (ibid.  1869,  l6rao), 
p.  328-386;  Jtclaon,  Journal  of  Charlef  Wesley  (Lond. 
1849,  2  vols.  8vo),  selections  from  his  correspondence 
and  poetry,  with  introduction  and  notes;  Smith,  Ste- 
vens, and  Porter,  Histories  of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1876, 
12mo) ;  Daniels,  History  of  Methodism  (ibid.  1879,  8vo 
[see  Indices]);  Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methadstm, 
p.  15-19;  Myles,  Chron,  Hist,  of  the  Methodista,  ann. 
1729, 1788;  Atmore,  Meth,  Memorial,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of 
the  Conferences  (Lond.  1788,  8vo),  p.  201 ;  Meth.  Quar. 
Review,  Jan.  1842,  art.  viii ;  Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wes- 
ley (see  Index),  voL  iii;  Wesley,  Works  (see  Index): 
Stevenson,  HisL  of  City  Hood  Chapel,  p.  148,  848;  and 
articles  in  the  cyclopedias. 

4.  On  his  poetry,  see,  in  addition  to  the  above  and  to 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  text,  Christophers,  The  Ep- 
worth  Singers  and  other  Poets  of  Methodism  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1874,  12mo);  Creamer,  Meth,  Hymnology  (N.  Y. 
1848, 12mo) ;  Burgess,  Wesleyan  Hymnology  (Load,  1845) ; 
Holland,  PsalmisU  of  Britain;  Symons,  Notes  on  Meth- 
odist Hymn- writers  and  their  Hymns;  Kirk,  Charles 
Wesley,  the  Poet  of  Methodism  (1860, 12mo);  Belcher, 
HisL  Sketches  of  Hymns;  Stevenson,  The  Methodist 
Hymn-book  and  Its  Associations  (Lond.  1870,  12mo); 
Lond,  Quar,  Review  [WesL],  Jan.  1869,  p.  500;  BibL 
Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  591)  McMnllen,  Sacred  Poetry; 
Schaff.  Christ  in  Song  (N.  Y.  1868) ;  Miller,  Our  Hymns, 
Their  Authors  and  Origin  (Lond.  1867  [see  Lond,  Quar, 
Review,  April,  1867,  p.  258]);  Ladia^  Repository,  May, 
1874,  p.  355;  The  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.),  Oct.  7, 
1880,  p.  1.  See  works  mentioned  in  articles  Uymnol- 
ooy;  Psalmody,  Christian. 

5.  The  great  musicians  Lampe,  Giardini,  and  Han- 
del composed  tunes  for  Charles  Wesley's  hymna. 

Wesley,  Charles  (3),  an  eminent  musician,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1757;  was  for  many  years  organist  at  St. 
Marylebone,  and  died  in  1834.  He  was  the  author 
of  A  Set  of  Fight  Songs  (1784):— and,  among  other 
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pieces,  an  anthem  entitled  My  Soul  Bath  PatiaUfy 
TarrieiL 

"Weslej,  Charles  (8),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  musician, 
and  grandson  of  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.,  was  born  at 
Ridge,  a  village  near  St.  Albans,  Sept.  25, 1798.  He  was 
instructed  by  his  father  until  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old ;  sent  to  a  school  at  Wateringbury,  near  Maidstone ; 
remained  some  years  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London ;  en- 
tered Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  logician ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1821 ;  appointed  curate  of  Ebury 
Chapel,  Pimlico,  the  same  year;  became  alternate  min- 
ister of  St.  Mar}'*8  Chapel,  ^ulham,  in  1822 ;  was  for 
some  years  minister  at  St.  PauFs,  Covent  Garden ;  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king's  household  at  St.  James's  in 
1833 ;  subsequently  became  subdeacon  of  her  majesty's 
Chapels  Royal,  confessor  of  the  household,  and  in  1847 
chaplain  to  the  queen.  He  died  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
Sept.  14,  1859.  He  published  A  Guide  to  Syllogism 
(1832),  and  A  Short  Commentary  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. See  Stevenson,  ifemoiials  of  the  Wesley  Family ^ 
p.  539  sq. 

Wesley  (or  Weetley),  John  (1),  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Chnrch,  grandfather  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  was  born  about  1636 ;  and  edu- 
cated at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  piety,  diligence,  and  special  attainments  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  After  graduation  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Church  at  Melcombe,  Dorsetshire,  by 
which  he  was  sent  as  a  lay  preacher  to  labor  among  the 
seamen  and  others  at  Radipole,  near  Weymouth,  In  1 658 
he  became  the  minister  of  Winterboum  Whitchurch, 
Dorsetshire,  under  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  summoned  before  Gilbert  Ironside, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  who  dismissed  him  without  interfer- 
ence. But  he  was  afterwards  twice  imprisoned,  and  In 
1661  ejected  from  his  living.  He  was  then  persecuted 
from  place  to  place,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  Preston. 
He  was  then  called  to  preach  to  a  society  in  Poole,  but 
on  account  of  the  Five-mile  Act  performed  the  duties 
of  pastor  still  residing  at  Preston.  He  was  several 
times  arrested  and  four  times  imprisoned ;  and  died  about 
1670.  Application  was  made  to  bury  him  in  the  Church 
at  Preston,  but  permission  was  refused  by  the  vicar. 

Wesley,  John  (2),  the  founder  of  Methodism,  was 
bom  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  England,  June  17, 1703 
(O.  S.).  His  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth, 
belonged  to  an  ancient  family  of  high  respectability. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  a  man 
nobly  connected,  and  the  possessor  of  a  very  exalted 
character.  To  this  remarkably  endowed  lady  Wesley 
was  chiefly  Indebted  for  his  admirable  early  training 
and  his  elementary  education.  His  uncommonly  fine 
traits  of  character,  and  his  narrow,  not  to  say  marvel- 
lous, escape  from  the  burning  rectory  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  gave  birth  in  her  mind  to  an  impression  that 
this  child  was  destined  to  an  extraordinary  career.  She 
therefore  consecrated  him  to  God  with  special  solemnity, 
resolving  "  to  be  more  particularly  careful  ...  to  instil 
into  his  mind  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue." 
The  fruit  of  her  fidelity  to  this  high  purpose  waa  the 
grand  and  beautiful  life  of  her  consecrated  boy. 

I.  School  and  CoUege  Life, — When  Wesley  was  in  his 
eleventh  year,  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham secured  his  admission  to  the  Charterhouse  School, 
London,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  then  master, 
and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Tooke,  author  of  the  Pantheon, 
usher.  To  such  a  grave  and  gentle-mannered  boy  as 
was  this  poor  son  of  a  village  rector,  his  removal  from 
the  peaceful  rectory  and  the  companionship  of  his  firm 
but  loving  mother  to  the  cloisters  of  a  large  *'  founda- 
tion" school,  and  to  forced  association  with  numerous 
rude  boys,  whose  cruelty  to  their  juniors  was  equal  to 
their  thoughtlessness,  roust  have  been  a  very  sore  trial ; 
but  he  stood  it  bravely,  and  soon  won  a  veiy  high  rep- 


utation for  good  behavior,  devotion  to  itiidy,  and  supe- 
rior scholarship.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  panocd 
his  studies  with  the  same  exemplary  diligence  as  at  the 
Charterhouse.  So  highly  were  his  clawsiral  attaiD- 
ments  esteemed  by  the  heads  of  the  nniversity  that  bt 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Mairh  17, 1736k 
He  was  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  vet  mcb 
was  his  reputation  as  a  daasical  scholar,  a  tboui^btfttl 
and  polished  writer,  and  a  skilful  logician  that  he  wn 
chosen  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  danes  onir 
eight  months  after  his  election  to  a  feIlow»fatp,  and  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  master  of  arts,  to  which  academie 
honor  he  was  admitted  in  Febraaiy,  1727. 

II.  Ordination  and  Work  in  America^ — After  madi 
hesitation,  caused  by  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  his  proper  vocation,  Wed^ 
had  sought  and  obtained  ordination  as  a  deacon  by  the 
hands  of  bishop  Potter  in  September,  172&.  The  suae 
prelate  ordained  him  priest  in  1728.  From  1725  to  ITS 
his  time  was  spent  partly  at  Epworth,  as  his  father^ 
curate,  and  partly  at  Oxford ;  but  in  the  latter  year  hii 
college  authorities  insisting  09  his  residence  at  Osford, 
he  returned  thither  and  devoted  himself  to  the  dotia 
of  his  fellowship.  In  1785,  on  the  death  of  bis  Citbcz, 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  relatives  to  take  the  net- 
essary  steps  for  securing  the  vacant  Epworth  rectorakip. 
Believing  that  he  could  be  more  useful  at  Oxford  tlia 
at  Epworth,  be  only  yielded  to  the  wiabea  of  his  fneodi 
so  far  as  to  make  an  indirect  application  for  the  living 
(Tyerman,  Wesley,  i,  1 02, 108).  He  waa  probably  pkued 
to  learn  that  it  was  given  to  another.  Yet  in  Cktobcr 
of  the  same  year  his  convictions  respecting  his  dutr  u 
remain  at  Oxford  were  so  modified  that  be  was  pfr- 
suaded  to  go  with  general  Oglethorpe  as  a  mmumaxj 
to  Georgia. 

Wesley  spent  two  years  and  almoat  fon-  months  b 
Georgia,  faithfully  preaching  to  the  colonists;  but  fii^ 
ing  no  opportunity  to  reach  the  Indians,  as  he  bad 
hoped  to  do,  and  seeing  but  scant  fruit  from  bis  Isbcn 
in  Savannah  and  adjacent  settlements,  be  retonied  to 
England  in  1738.  His  ascetic  habits,  bis  extreo»e  rit- 
ualistic practices,  his  rigid  administration  of  Church  dif- 
clpllne,  his  vigorous  method  of  dealing  with  prersilinf 
vices  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  highly  cultivated  and  re- 
fined nature  were  not  suited  to  win  the  srnipathj  of 
those  rude,  self-seeking  colonists.  Had  his  character 
and  preaching  been  softened  by  that  evangelical  expe 
rienoe  which  he  subsequently  obtained,  his  mianoitaiT 
work  in  America  would  probably  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive. Nevertheless,  it  was  eminently  beneficial  (« 
himself;  and  after  his  departure  the  people  of  Saras- 
nah,  reflecting  on  what  he  had  said  and  done  aiming 
them,  generally  admitted  his  great  worth,  and  lamented 
his  absence  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  colony. 

Wesley  was  now  nearly  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and. 
except  in  academic  cirdes  at  Oxford,  was  almost  an 
unknown  man.  No  signs  of  the  great  celebrity  to  which 
he  was  destined  had  yet  appeared ;  but  his  boor  was  at 
hand.  He  was  about  to  receive  that  spiritual  huptJm 
which  was  the  pivotal  fact  in  his  career,  bat  for  iihid 
it  is  quite  probable  he  would  have  spent  his  life  in  the 
gratification  of  his  scholastic  tastes,  quietly  perfonniof; 
the  duties  of  his  fellowship  within  the  waUs  of  Linodn 
College,  at  Oxford.  Wesley's  special  work  was  the  fhnt 
of  his  religious  experience,  to  which  we  will  now  diiecs 
the  reader's  attention. 

III.  His  Reliffious  Experience^  —  From  bis  esrlifst 
childhood  Wesley  was  uncommonly  sascef^ble  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  He  was  reverential,  oooecieiiiioBN 
reflective,  and  grave,  far  beyond  hu  years.  These  qoaJ- 
ities  were  developed  by  the  religious  atmospbeie  *hick 
pervaded  the  Epworth  rectory,  by  the  mechodiral  ia- 
structlon  and  judicious  training  of  his  affecrionstr  asd 
highly  gifted  mother,  and  by  the  influence  of  hia  k««?' 
ed  and  devout  father.  Beared  in  this  home,  consecrated 
to  the  domesUc  affections,  to  intellectual  caltoie)  sad  10 
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spiritnal  pursuits,  hU  mind  and  heart  drank  iu  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  spirit  of  truth  so  precociously  that 
his  father,  impressed  by  the  consistency  of  his  child- 
life,  admitted  him  to  the  communion  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old.  And  he  himself  declared  that  **  until  I 
was  about  ten  years  old  I  had  not  sinned  away  that 
washing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  whrch  was  given  me  in 
baptism."  •  j| 

When  he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  he 
was  like  a  plant  suddenly  removed  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  greenhouse  to  the  cold  air  of  an  unshel- 
tered garden*  The  form  of  religion  was  maintained  in 
its  halls,  but  the  spiritual  atmosphere  and  the  personal 
guidance  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  were  not 
there.  Hence  the  piety  of  his  childhood  wilted.  He 
still  adhered  to  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  but  his 
heart  lost  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit;  and  though  be 
avoided  scandalous  sins,  he  fell  into  practices  which  his 
conscience  condemned. 

In  this  state  he  entered  the  university,  where,  for  five 
years,  while  treating  his  religious  duties  with  outward 
respect,  he  continued  to  sin  against  his  convictions  in 
apite  of  the  castigations  of  his  conscience.  These  were 
so  severe  at  times  as  to  induee  transient  fits  of  unfruit- 
ful repentance.  His  love  of  learning  was  too  strong  to 
suffer  his  pleasures  to  interfere  with  his  studies;  bis 
poverty  held  him  back  from  the  costly  vices  which  en- 
slaved many  of  his  college  companions,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  a  lively  and  witty,  though  not 
an  immoral,  sinner.  When  twenty  -  two  years  of  ago 
his  thoughts  were  drawn  to  more  serious  views  of  life 
by  his  father's  pressing  letters,  urging  him  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  and  by  the  light  which  broke  upon  his  con- 
actenoe  while  reading  the  CkrittiaiCB  Patttm^  by  Thom- 
as k  Kempis.  The  conversation  of  a  religious  friend, 
and,  after  his  removal  to  Lincoln  College,  the  perusal  of 
Law's  Chrittian  Perfection  and  Serious  Colly  deepened 
these  convictions,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself,  soul, 
body,  and  substance,  to  the  service  of  God.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  self-devotion,  combined  with  his  rare 
moral  courage  and  superior  strength  of  character,  caused 
him  to  be  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  group  of  under- 
graduates which  was  nicknamed  the  **  Holy  Club"  by  the 
ungodly  students  and  dons  of  the  university,  who  also 
derided  its  members  for  their  rigid  adhesion  to  ritual- 
istic rules  and  charitable  practices  by  calling  them 
''Methodists." 

From  this  unreserved  dedication  of  himself  to  God 
Wesley  never  receded.  Henceforth  he  sought  to  do 
the  divine  will  with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  nat- 
ure. But,  owing  to-his  failure  to  comprehend  the  script- 
ural doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  only,  he  groped  in  the 
dark'through  thirteen  years  of  ascetic  self-denial,  ritu- 
alistic observances,  unceanng  prayer,  and  works  of  char- 
ity, before  he  gained  an  assurance  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  had  pardoned  his  sins.  No  stronger  proof  of  sin- 
ceritv  and  earnestness  can  be  found  in  human  historv 
than  is  contained  in  Wesley's  absolute  and  complete  de- 
votion to  religion  through  those  long,  wearisome,  com- 
fortless years  of  seeking  God  without  finding  him. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  fact  more  surprising  in  his  marvel- 
lous career  than  that,  with  his  singularly  large  per- 
ceptive powers  and  his  familiarity  with  Scripture  and 
with  the  writings  of  the  English  divines,  be  lived  so 
long  without  gaining  a  right  conception  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  And  when,  on  his  voy- 
age to  Savannah,  he  saw  some  pious  Moravians  rejoic- 
ing, while  he  was  shaken  with  fears  of  death,  amid 
the  fury  of  a  storm  which  apparently  was  driving  them 
into  the  jaws  of  destruction,  he  did  not  suspect  that  bis 
fear  was  the  fruit  of  his  erroneous  views.  Nevertheless, 
his  attention  was  thereby  directed  to  the  unsatisfactory 
features  of  his  experience.  He  talked  much  with  some 
of  the  >|oravian  brethren  after  his  arrival  in  Savannah.; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1788, 
that  Peter  Bohler,  a  Moravian  preacher  in  London,  after 
much  conversation,  aided  by  the  testimonies  of  several 
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living  witnesses,  convinced  him  that  to  gain  peace  of 
mind  he  must  renounce  that  dependence  upon  his  own 
works  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  replace  it  with  a  full  reliance  on  the  blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  him.  To  gain  this  faith  he  strove  with 
all  possible  earnestness.  And  at  a  Moravian  society 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  while  one  was  reaiUng 
Luther's  statement  of  the  change  which  God  works  iu 
the  heart  through  faith,  Wesley  says, "  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  aud  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

Wesley  was  now  the  possessor  of  *' constant  peace;" 
but,  his  faith  being  yet  weak,  was  subject  to  many  fluc- 
tuations through  manifold  temptations.  He  therefore 
devoted  all  the  forces  of  his  mind  to  the  culture  of  his 
faith.  He  sought  association  with  the  spiritually  mind* 
ed  Moravians;  journeyed  to  Germany;  visited  count 
Ziuzendorf ;  made  himself  familiar  with  the  religious 
life  of  the  Moravians  at  Hernihut;  conversed  freely 
with  many  of  their  most  distinguuhed  men ;  and,  in 
September,  1788,  returned  to  London,  strong  in  faith  and 
prepared  to  enter  with  unbounded  zeal  upon  the  duty 
of  calling  men  to  repentance  as  Providence  might  give 
him  opportunities.  "  I  look,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  shortly 
after  bis  return  to  England, "  upon  all  the  world  as  my 
parish ;  thus  far,  I  mean,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  it  I 
am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty  to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation." 

IV.  Beginning  of  his  Evangeliaiic  Worh — ^This  con- 
viction, the  offspring  of  his  faith  and  love,  was  the  ger- 
minal principle  of  organic  Methodism,  though  Wesley  did 
not  then  recognise  it  in  that  light.  At  this  time  he  had 
not  the  feeblest  conception  that  he  was  about  to  become 
the  builder  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical  structure.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  learned  clergyman  at  thirty-five  years 
of  age  so  utterly  without  a  plan  of  life  as  was  John 
Wesley  in  1738.  He  knew  that  his  heart  was  ablsKC 
with  love  for  Chrbt  and  for  human  souLB,'and  that  he 
was  possessed  by  a  passionate  desire  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  present  salvation  by  faith  alone,  aud  that  he 
was  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  be  guided  by  that 
desire.  Beyond  this  his  intentions  did  not  reach.  He 
was  a  stanch,  even  a  High,  Churchman,  and  very  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  fruit  of  his  labors  would  con- 
tribute to  the  spirituality  of  the  Established  Church. 
Hence  Methodism  must  t)e  regarded  as  an  accident 
rather  than  the  result  of  a  purpose  deliberately  formed 
in  the  mind  of  its  great  founder.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  sublime  principle  wrought  into  organic  form  by  cir- 
cumstances which  could  not  be  controlled,  except  by 
the  surrender  of  the  principle  itself.  The  facts  in  Wes- 
ley's career  subsequent  to  1738  scarcely  admit  of  any 
other  satisfactory  interpretation.  Let  us  briefly  review 
them. 

There  were  several  "societies"  in  Ijondon,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  persons  who  were  desirous  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship and  instruction.  Some  of  them  were  under  Mo- 
ravian teachers,  others  were  made  up  of  Churchmen. 
Wesley  very  naturally  associated  with  these  societies, 
and  preached  to  them  and  to  such  Episcopal  congrega- 
tions as  were  open  to  his  ministrations.  But  his  exceed- 
ing earnestness,  his  theory  of  instantaneous  conversion 
through  faith,  and,  above  all,  the  remarkable  spiritual 
results  of  his  preaching  gave  such  offence  to  the  vicars 
and  rectors  of  the  churches  that,  after  a  few  months,  he 
found  his  further  access  to  church  pulpits  very  general- 
ly refused,  and  his  sphere  of  operations  limited,  in  the 
main,  to  the  rooms  of  the  societies,  to  prison  chapels, 
and  to  hospital  wards.  Neither  was  there  any  proba- 
bility that  he  would  be  presented  to  any  church  living. 
At  this  critical  moment  his  friend  Whitefield  sent  him 
a  very  pressing  invitation  to  visit  Bristol  After  some 
hesitation  he  went  thither;  and  his  High-Church  sensi- 
bilities were  shocked  by  seeing  that  eloquent  evangelist 
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"  to  thb  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields  . . .  hav- 
ing been  all  my  lifo  (till  very  lately)  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  I  shoald 
have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had 
not  been  in  a  church."  But  seeing  Whitefield*s  field 
preaching  divinely  blessed,  he  conquered  his  life-long 
prejudices,  and,  standing  on  an  eminence  near  the  city 
of  Bristol,  preached  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  air  to 
about  three  thousand  souls.  Thus  the  problem  of  his 
evangelistic  career  was  solved.  The  great  purpose  of 
his  lUe  could  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  dosed  church 
doors.  He  did  not  know  it  then,  but  he  really  made 
organic  Methodism,  with  its  itinerant  ministry,  possible 
on  that  memorable  Monday,  April  2, 1739,  when,  with  a 
courage  which  in  his  circumstances  was  truly  sublime, 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon  by  becoming  a  field  preacher. 

The  success  of  his  out-door  ministrations  soon  made 
it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  converts  at  Bristol.  Lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  people  compelled  him  to  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  enterprise.  To  protect  his  pecuni- 
ary interests  thus  acquired,  and  to  secure  the  use  of  its 
pulpit  to  himself  or  his  representatives,  he  felt  obliged 
to  vest  the  title  to  the  chapel  in  himself.  All  this,  to 
his  mind,  bore  the  aspect  of  an  undesirable  burden  forced 
upon  his  shoulders  by  unsought  circumstances.  But  it 
proved  to  be  the  inception  of  that  system  of  vesting  his 
chapel  titles  in  himself  but  for  which  the  organic  unity 
and  growth  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  could  not  have 
been  secured.  In  adopting  if,  Wesley  was  unconscious- 
ly working  on  the  foundations  of  a  Church  the  ideal  of 
which  had  not  as  yet  arisen  even  in  his  imagination. 

v.  //it  First  Socieiks. — A  still  more  important  step 
in  the  same  direction  was  taken  in  London,  July  20, 1740. 
This  was  nothing  lees  than  the  formation  of  a  society, 
under  his  exclusive  direction,  at  his  chapel  in  London, 
then  recently  acquired,  and  known  as  the  Founder}'. 
Six  months  before  he  had  organized  a  "  United  Society" 
in  connection  with  the  Moravians  at  Fetter  Lane.  But, 
owing  to  errors  in  theory  and  wrongs  in  practice  which 
had  appeared  among  its  members,  Wesley  thought  prop- 
er to  invite  all  who  adhered  to  him  to  separate  from 
the  Moravians  Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  accepted 
his  invitation.  These  persons  he  organized  into  a  so- 
ciety, as  stated  above,  which,  though  not  intended  to  be 
a  separation,  either  on  his  part  or  theirs,  from  the  Church 
of  England,  must  be  regarded  historlcaUy  as  a  germ  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  It  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  societies  that  recognised  Mr.  Wesley  as  their 
ecclesiastical  head  subsequently  clustered. 

The  rapid  increase  of  his  United  Societies,  and  his  en- 
forced absences  from  them  while  on  his  evangelical 
tours,  soon  made  it  apparent  that  some  means  of  watch- 
ing over  their  spiritual  growth  was  needed.  No  plan 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  until,  in  Februar}-,  1742, 
while  his  followers  in  Bristol  were  discussing  ways  and 
moans  of  paying  their  chapel  debt,  one  of  them  proposed 
that  the  society  should  be  divided  into  bodies  of  twelve, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  sort  of  leader  to  collect  from 
each  a  penny  per  week.  Wesley  approved.  The  plan 
worked  well.  In  reporting  their  receipts  some  of  these 
leaders  spoke  of  having  disorderly  members  on  their  list. 
^  It  struck  me  immediately,"  wrote  Wesley,  ^*  this  is  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  we  have  wanted  so  long."  Act- 
ing promptly  and  with  characteristic  energy  on  this 
suggestion,  he  requested  all  the  collectors  to  make  par- 
ticular inquiry'  into  the  lives  of  the  members  on  their 
respective  lists.  Six  weeks  later  he  divided  his  London 
society  into  similar  classes,  under  the  leadership  of 
*'  earnest  and  sensible  men,"  who  were  instructed  to  gain 
"a  sure,  thorough  knowledge  of  each  member  on  his 
list."  At  first  they  did  this  duty  by  personal  visita- 
tions; but  this  method  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
members  were  required  to  meet  their  leaders  once  a 
week  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation.    Thus  the 
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deed,  to  spiritual  instruction  and  discipline  in  s  system 
of  itineracy  which  made  it  impossible  for  its  mioitos 
to  perform  thorough  pastoral  work.  Wesley  illustnted 
his  sagacity,  if  not  his  genius,  in  incoiporatiDg  it  into 
his  scheme  of  Christian  work.  It  is,  perfaa(«,  tbeoiet* 
ically  open  to  objections,  which  some  think  to  be  not 
entirely  groundless ;  yet  it  is  historically  oeitain  tbit 
it  contributed  greatly  to  the  purity  and  spresd  of  Metb- 
odism ;  and  it  is  assuredly  susceptible  of  soch  improve- 
ments, both  on  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides,  as  to 
justify  its  retention  in  the  great  churches  which  hsve 
grown  out  of  Wesley's  United  Society. 

VI.  Originates  the  Wesleyan  Itineracy.— Obeyii^  tbe 
unsought  calls  of  Providence, Wesley  visited  other  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  Bristol.  Whererer  he 
preached,  powerful  awakenings  and  surprising  coiirer- 
sions  took  place.  This  success  begot  new  and  weigfaiiei 
responsibilities.  As  the  father  of  these  spiritual  chil- 
dren, he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  nurtured.  And  when  he  saw  many  of  his  con- 
verts repelled  from  the  sacramental  table  in  national 
churches  only  because  they  were  his  bcaren,  he  fell 
compelled  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  culture  and  over- 
sight. His  choice  lay  between  making  soch  pnvisioo 
or  permitting  the  IVuits  of  hb  labors  to  become  a  ''rope 
of  sand."  Being  as  yet  a  strong  Churchman,  be  cooid 
not  fully  approve  of  lay  preaching ;  but,  following  nu- 
merous Church  precedents,  he  did  appoint  Mr.Cennick 
at  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Maxfield  at  London,  to  take  local  w- 
pervision  of  the  societies  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, to  hold  prayer -meetings,  and  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  but  not  to  preach. 

But  circumstances  soon  arrayed  themselves  oncenore 
against  his  slowly  declining  eodesiastictsm.  During 
his  absence  young  Maxfield  began  to  preach  in  London 
with  such  power  and  spiritual  fruitage  as  d«Dionstiited 
his  divine  call.  Wesley  hastened  back  to  London,  in- 
tent on  putting  a  stop  to  this  irregularity.  His  nooth- 
er,  then  living  in  his  house,  said  to  him,  "John,  you 
know  what  my  sentiments  have  been ;  you  cannot  sus- 
pect me  of  favoring  readily  any  theory  of  ibis  kind. 
But  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young 
man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  yon 
are."  Thus  cautioned,  Wesley  heard  Maxfield  pretcb, 
carefully  observed  the  fruits  of  his  preaching,  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  tbe 
ministry,  and  then  authorized  him  to  preach  to  Uetbo- 
dist  congregations  as  his  "lay  helper."  Yet  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  administer  the  sacramenti^  because 
he  was  not  episoopaUy  ordained. 

This  unpremeditated  step,  so  reluctantly  taken,  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  structure  which  Wesley  was 
still  undesignedly  rearing.  In  taking  Maxfield  as  his 
helper,  be  in  fact  inaugurated  the  ministry  of  Method- 
ism on  the  basis  of  a  divine  calL  And  as  other  men 
equally  qualified  and  conscious  of  that  call  speedily  ap- 
peared among  his  converts  in  numerous  places,  be  could 
not  conustently  refuse  to  accept  their  aid,  since  tbe  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  his  societies  and  congrega- 
tions demanded  the  employment  of  more  laborers.  Hav- 
ing once  admitted  the  principle,  Wesley  did  not  hesitate 
to  apply  it.  Hence,  in  1742,  he  had  twenty-three  help- 
ers preaching  under  hb  direction ;  and  in  1744,  fire  years 
after  his  first  sermon  in  the  field  at  Bristol,  we  find  him 
holding  his  first  "  conference"  in  London.  It  was  com- 
posed of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Hodge^  Henry 
Piers,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  John  Meriton,  clergymen  in 
sympathy  with  Wesley ;  and  Thomas  Richards,  Thomas 
Maxfield,  John  Bennett,  and  John  Downes,  lay  belpers- 
in  all,  ten  persons.  They  remained  in  session  five  da}'^ 
conversing  freely  on  questions  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ministerial  duty.  Among  the  rules  adopted  for  as- 
sistants or  lay  helpers  was  one  requiring  them  "  to  act 
in  all'  things  not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a 
aon  in  the  Gospel  to  do  that  part  of  the  irork  which 
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we  direct,  at  those  times  and  places  which  we  judge 
most  Tor  his  glory.**  This  rule  recognised  Wesley's  au- 
thority to  appoint  his  lay  helpers  to  such  fields  of  labor 
as  he  judged  best;  it  made  unqualified  submission  to 
this  authority  the  duty  of  every  lay  assistant;  it  put 
into  the  rising -structure  of  Methodism  the  principle  of 
authority  which  made  an  organized  itinerant  ministry 
possible,  and  without  which,  in  some  form,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  be  maintained.  As  exercised  by 
Wesley,  this  authority  was  autocratic  and  practically 
irresponsible,  and  his  acceptance  and  use  of  it  cannot  be 
justified  except  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  it  was 
necessary,  as  it  probably  was  at  first,  to  the  growth  of 
the  great  work  which  Providence  had  thrust  upon  him. 
He  saw  no  time  when  he  deemed  its  surrender  consist- 
ent with  the  peace  and  progress  of  his  societies;  but, 
whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not  on  this  point,  one 
cannot  fairly  charge  him  with  its  improper  use.  From 
first  to  last  he  sought  the  highest  gocxl  of  his  societies, 
the  best  fields  of  usefulness  for  his  preachers,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  in  all  his  appointments. 
Ko  doubt  he  made  many,  mbtakes,  for  he  was  human ; 
but,  if  ever  mortal  man  possessed  of  great  power  was 
unselfish  and  pure  in  its  exercise,  that  man  was  John 
Wesley. 

VII.  Formuhtion  of  a  Doctrinal  Platform, — The  doc- 
trinal platform  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  was  formulated, 
at  least  in  its  essential  outlines,  at  this  first  conference. 
Wesley  himself  had,  after  diligent  study  while  at  Ox- 
ford, conclusively  accepted  the  Arminian  theory'  of  gen- 
eral redemption,  and  learned  to  regard  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  Calvin,  with  very 
deep  abhorrence.  His  adhesion  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  had  brought  him  into  an 
unpleasant  conflict  with  Cennick,  his  lay  helper  at  Bris- 
tol, and  with  his  friend  and  fellow-evangelist  White- 
tleld.  The  latter,  having  while  in  New  England  become 
enamoured  with  its  then  prevailing  Golvinismj  took 
grave  offence  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Wesley  in  1740 
ou  *'  free  grace,"  and  protested  against  it  vety  severely 
in  a  letter  to  Wesley,  which  Whitefield's  friends  pul>- 
lished  in  England.  Cennick  espoused  the  opinions  of 
the  letter,  and,  though  in  Wesley's  employ,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  Bristol  society.  The  conse- 
quence was  Cennick's  separation  from  Wesley,  White- 
deld's  temporary  estrangement  from  his  old  friend,  and 
the  division  of  Methodism  into  two  branches,  the  Calvin- 
istic  and  the  Wesleyan.  Subsequently  the  two  friends 
*'  agreed  to  differ,"  though  they  henceforth  wrought  in 
aeparate  paths.  But  during  this  controversy  the  creed 
of  the  coming  Wesleyan  Church  was  practically  settled ; 
and  when  Wesley  assembled  his  first  conference,  and 
its  members  conversed  two  days  on  ^'what  to  teach," 
they  found  themselves  in  substantial  agreement  on  the 
atonement,  election,  justification  by  faith,  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  entire  sanctiflcation,  and  other  leading 
doctrines.  Thus  Wesley's  theological  views  became 
the  accepted  platform  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  system 
which  he  was  unconsciously  organizing. 

Vill.  Development  of  Wesley's  W^orJb.— During  the  five 
years  preceding  this  first  conference  great  things  had 
been  accomplished.  Starting  from  London  and  Bristol 
as  the  centres  of  his  movement,  Wesley  had  traversed 
the  country  from  the  Land's  End  to  Newcastle,  and  had 
formed  societies  in  numerous  towns  and  cities.  In  Lon- 
don alone  those  societies  numbered  not  less  than  two 
thousand  souls.  Their  number  elsewhere  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  several  thousands.  Forty-five 
preachers,  including  two  ordained  clergymen,  were  la- 
boring under  his  direction.  Unnumbered  thousands 
were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  quickening  words 
which  fell  with  unwonted  power  from  his  lips,  and  from 
those  of  his  devoted  and  laborious  helpers.  They  had 
much  bitter  opposition  and  harsh  persecution  to  con- 
tend with,  and  very  little  public  sympathy  to  encourage 
them.  The  lower  orders  were  steeped  in  brutality,  the 
upper  classes  were  hardened  by  scepticism  and  devoted 


to  pleasure,  llie  clergy  were  frozen  amid  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Establishment.  The  Dissenting  churches, 
with  their  ministers,  were  too  lukewarm  to  breast  the 
swelling  tide  of  immorality  which  overflowed  the  land. 
They  were,  as  Isaac  Taylor  remarks,  **  rapidly  in  course 
to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  books."  And  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  English  nation  was,  to  use  the 
words  of  Wesley,  *<  universal,  constant  ungodliness." 
Against  this  triumphant  wickedness  Wesley,  with  his 
brother  Charles,  a  handful  of  spiritual  clergymen,  and 
his  little  band  of  lay  helpers,  inspired  by  heroic  faith, 
had  isntered  the  lists,  determined  to  overthrow  it  and  to 
establish  the  reign  of  scriptural  holiness  in  its  stead. 
It  looked  like  an  unequal  and  hopeless  strife.  But  he 
threw  himself  with  more  than  a  hero's  daring  into  the 
midst  of  the  fray,  and  led  the  van  of  a  host  which,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  purify  England,  wrought  a  great  refor- 
mation in  public  morals,  poured  fresh  tides  of  spiritual 
life  into  both  the  Established  and  Dissenting  churches, 
raised  up  that  great  body  of  spiritual  men  and  women 
who  finally  constituted  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  ef- 
fected a  reformation  which  broke  the  sceptre  of  ungod- 
liness and  made  England  a  comparatively  godly  nation. 

IX.  Wesle^s  Extensive  Labors, — In  leading  this  great 
reformation,  Wesley  did  herculean  work.  His  evange- 
listic tours,  annually  enlarging,  soon  extended  into  all 
parts  of  England,  to  Wales,  to  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland. 
Ever  on  the  wing,  travelling  some  four  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  every  year,  he  preached  from  twice  to 
four  times  nearly  every  day.  His  audiences  were  gen- 
erally large,  sometimes  vast,  and  in  many  places  were 
disturbed  by  riotous  mobs  which,  like  hungry  beasts, 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  He  also  met  the  societies,  the 
classes,  and  the  official  boards  whenever  opportunity 
offered  or  necessity  required.  The  erection  of  thousands 
of  chapels,  the  collection  of  funds  to  pay  their  cost,  and 
the  choice  of  suitable  trustees  constantiy  required  his 
attention.  The  care  of  all  his  preachera  was  upon  him. 
H  is  correspondence  was  immense.  H  e  had  a  heavy  pub- 
lishing business  to  manage.  '  His  journeys,  mostly  on 
horseback  until  the  feebleness  of  advanced  age  compelled 
him  to  use  a  carriage,  were  long,  tedious,  tiresome,  often 
perilous,  and  were  pursued  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
through  the  heat  and  rain  of  summer,  and  the  frosts, 
winds,  and  snows  of  winter.  Not  unfrequently,  espe- 
cially during  the  beginnuig  of  his  career,  they  involved 
many  privations,  severe  hardships,  and  much  physical 
suffering.  He  usually  read  while  travelling,  even  when 
on  horseback,  and  thus  kept  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  current  literature  of  his  times.  He 
also  wrote  several  original  books  and  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  passing  events.  He  edited,  wrote,  translated, 
or  abridged  not  less  than  two  hundred  miscellaneous 
publications,  which  he  published  and  sold  through  his 
preachera  for  the  benefit  of  his  societies.  Every  public 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  society,  such  as  the 
Sunday-school,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  circulation 
of  tracts,  charitable  associations,  popular  education,  and 
the  like,  occupied  his  thoughts,  moved  his  sympathies, 
called  forth  his  co-operation,  and  exhausted  his  purse. 
His  eyes  were  open  to  every  detail,  no  matter  how  mi- 
nute, that  concerned  the  growth  of  his  societies  or  the 
increase  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was  alwa3's  at 
work  when  awake,  yet  was  never  in  a  hurry.  His  in- 
dustry and  activity  never  were,  never  can  be,  exceeded. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fifty  yeara  of  his  itiner- 
ant ministry  he  travelled  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles,  and  preached  more  than  forty-two  thousand  ser- 
mons. 

Under  this  unexampled  leaderahip,  continued  through 
half  a  century,  the  oi^ganization  which  was  begun  with 
the  feeble  society  at  Fetter  Lane,  London,  in  1739,  had 
developed  in  1790  into  a  powerful  body  consisting  of 
five  hundred  and  eleven  preachers,  laboring  on  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  circuits,  which  covered  vast  territories 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
America ;  and  numbering  in  its  fellowship  over  one  hun- 
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inemberehip,  there  were  at  leut  four  times  as  many  per- 
sons worshipping  in  Methodist  congregations.  These 
swelled  the  number  of  his  adherents,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls.  But  outside 
of  this  arm  J  of  avowed  adherents  there  was  '^a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number,"  who  had  been  spir^ 
itually  and  morally  benefited  by  the  movement  which 
this  truly  marvellous  man  had  inaugoiated,  and  which, 
for  half  a  century*,  he  guided  with  ahnoBt  unexampled 
wisdom  and  energy. 

X.  //u  Death.—AgQ  could  not  chill  the  zeal  of  this 
apostolic  man.  Despite  of  its  burdens  and  infirmities, 
he  would  not  slacken  his  labors  until  the  approach  of 
death  benumbed  his  powers.  Eight  days  before  his 
death  he  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Leatherhead,  near 
London.  His  physical  nature  then  gave  way.  A  grad- 
ual sinking  of  his  physical  forces  followed,  during  which 
his  mind  was  generally  clear,  his  faith  strong,  his  peace 
perfect,  his  hope  triumphant.  On  March  2, 1791,  he 
passed,  *'  without  a  lingering  groan,"  into  the  felicities 
of  the  blessed  life,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  City 
Boad  Chapel. 

Wesley  left  no  children.  In  February,  1751,  he  had 
married  the  widow  of  a  deceased  London  merchant 
named  Yazeille.  It  was  an  unfortunate  marriage.  The 
lady  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  enter  into  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  great  life-work.  She  shrank  from 
the  toil  which  his  incessant  Journeying  involved,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  tefused  to  accompany  him  to  his  ap- 
pointments. Neither  would  she  cheerfully  consent  to 
his  almost  constant  absence  from  home.  Hence,  after  a 
few  years,  they  lived  apart.    She  died  Oct  8, 1781. 

XI.  Personal  Appearance  and  Character, — When  he 
was  forty-one  years  of  age  Wesley  was  described  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  as  being  "neither  tall  nor  fat  .  .  .  His  black, 
hair,  quite  smooth  and  parted  very  exactly,  added  to  a 
peculiar  composure  in  his  countenance,  showed  him  to 
be  an  uncommon  man."  Tyerman  says,  *'In  person 
Wesley  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  without  an  atom  of  superfluous  flesh ; 
yet  muscular  and  strong,  with  a  forehead  clear  and 
smooth,  a  bright  penetrating  eye,  and  a  lovely  face, 
which  retained  the  freshness  of  its  complexion  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life." 

As  a  preacher  Wesley  was  calm,  graceful,  natural, 
and  attractive.  '*  His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  clear  and 
manly."  He  was  not  an  orator  like  Wbitefield,  but  his 
preaching  was  remarkable  for  unction,  compactness  and 
transparency  of  style,  dear  and  sharply  defined  ideas, 
power  over  the  conscience,  impressiveness  and  author- 
itv. 

In  social  life  Wesley  never  trifled,  but  he  was  alwaj^-s 
oheerful.  He  was  an  admirable  conversationalist,  full 
of  anecdote,  witty,  courteous,  gentle,  serious,  and  at  ease 
with  both  rich  and  poor.  Though  naturally  irritable, 
he  was  master  of  himself,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  **a 
Christian  gentleman."  A  more  charitable  man  proba- 
bly never  existed.  His  benevolence  was  only  limited 
by  his  resources.  After  reducing  his  personal  expenses 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
his  health  and  respectable  appearance,  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  income  in  works  of  charity. 

If  a  man's  work  is  the  measure  of  his  mind,  Wesley 
must  be  ranked  among  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
order.  A  nature  that  could  impress  itself  as  his  did  on 
his  generation,  that  could  create  and  govern  almost  ab- 
solutely an  organization  such  as  he  called  into  existence, 
must  have  been  truly  regal — bom  to  rule.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed a  more  philosophical  imagination,  and  had  he 
given  himself  to  speculative  thought,  the  world  might 
have  rated  him  higher  among  its  profound  thinkere 
than  it  does.  There  is,  however,  no  valid  reason  for 
doubting  his  capacity  to  pursue  successfully  almost  any 
department  of  human  knowledge.  His  journals  and 
other  writings  show  that  he  had  a  rare  aptitude  and 
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cal  cast  of  his  mind  led  him  to  avoid  specnlitioo,  and 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  aoooant  in  a  mukit&de  of 
channels  running  in  the  direction  of  the  one  eboaen  aim 
of  his  life.  Yet  the  clearness  of  his  thoughts,  vhik  it 
led  men  to  underestimate  their  depth,  showed  the  iar> 
reaching  penetrativeness  of  his  mind.  His  peice{>iioii 
of  things  and  their  relations  was  rather  intuitive  than 
the  resultant  of  a  slow  and  tedious  process  of  reaauDing. 
His  mind  was  therefore  less  a  workshop  than  s  wiodofw 
through  which  he  viewed  the  facts  of  nature,  the  coune 
of  human  historv,  and  the  reveUitions  of  Holv  Writ, 
with  such  clear  vision  as  enabled  him  to  present  them 
to  men  with  a  mental  force  so  logical  and  sathoritatire. 
and  in  a  style  so  terse  and  direct  that  their  jndgmenu 
were  convinced,  their  aiTections  won,  and  their  wilk 
subdued  by  the  truths  he  uttered. 

Weslev*s  mind  was  constructive  in  all  its  tendendea. 
Had  it  been  destructive,  he  would  have  spent  much  of 
his  force  in  efTorts  to  pull  down  the  National  Chunb, 
which  was  nearly  '^dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  when 
he  began  his  itinerant  career.  He  did  not  do  this,  be- 
cause his  genius  moved  him  to  build,  not  to  dcauOT. 
So  strong  was  this  tendency  that  it  restrained  his  sat- 
ural  combativeness,  which  was  large,  limiting  it  to  ncfa 
vigorous  defiences  of  what  he  believed  to  be  rital  truth 
as  he  deemed  absolutely  needful  to  prevent  bis  work 
from  being  hindered  by  the  attacks  of  his  many  adTe^ 
saries.  This  constroctive  instinct  moved  him  to  ^n 
organic  form  to  a  novel  system  of  itinerant  preacbiDg; 
it  led  him  to  organize  the  fruits  of  his  labor  into  nci- 
eties,  by  which  he  hoped  not  to  supersede  or  rival  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  to  fan  its  expiring  spiritoal  life 
back  to  healthful  action.  But  circumstances  weiv 
•stronger  than  his  hopes,  and  the  structure  he  erected 
became  the  Wesleyan  Church. 

Wesley's  character  was  remarkable  for  its  perfM 
unity  and  coherence.  He  was  governed  in  all  be 
thought,  felt,  and  did  by  that  single  purpose  which  be 
avowed  at  the  begiiming  of  his  evangelical  career,  when 
he  affirmed  his  belief  that  God  had  called  him  *"  to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidiof!) 
of  salvation."  This  convicHon  shaped  his  life.  It  dwelt 
in  his  conscience;  it  absorbed  his  affections;  itgoTffli- 
ed  his  will;  it  flowed  into  all  the  activities  of  bia  fife; 
it  susuined  him  under  hardships  and  trials;  itsocoaots 
for  the  pecnliarities  of  his  career.  The  most  scrutiniz- 
ing search  finds  nothing  contrary  to  it,  either  io  bis  pri- 
vate, social,  or  public  life.  Such  absolute  coboence  » 
rarely  found  in  human  character.  In  Wesley  it  is  so 
obvious  that  it  goes  far  towards  accounting  for  thai 
marvellous  degree  of  personal  power  by  which  be  mkd 
'  so  absolutely  and  yet  so  peacefully  over  bis  socieiief. 
Men  submitted  to  his  rule  because  they  saw  that  he 
ruled  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  triumph  of  a  great 
principle ;  that  he  held  on  to  his  great  power,  not  be- 
cause he  was  ambitious  or  loved  power  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  he  believed  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thou- 
sands required  him  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  bandi 
That  this  belief  amounted  to  a  sincere  conviction  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  in  1778  he  wrote  to  the  saintly 
Fletcher  begging  him  to  prepare  to  succeed  him,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that,  after  his  death,  his  societies 
could  be  held  together  only  by  placing  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  leader.  But  Fletcher's  death  let! 
him,  at  a  later  period,  to  change  his  mind.  Seeing  no 
other  man  whom  he  could  safely  trust  with  bis  supreme 
power,  he  began  to  train  the  "Yeariy  Conference"  to 
govern  both  itself  and  the  connection.  This  be  did, 
not  by  surrendering  his  power  while  living,  but  by  pe^ 
mitting  the  conference  to  direct  affairs  under  his  sa- 
pervision.  When  satisfied  by  this  experiment  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  convey  his  power  to  that  body,  be  ex- 
ecuted a  «  Deed  of  Declaration,"  to  take  effect  after  his 
death,  by  which  the  government  of  his  societies,  the 
appointing  power,  and  the  use  of  bis  chapels  and  their 
properties,  were  placed  in  perpetuity  in  the  bands  of 
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one  hundred  preachers,  and  their  successors  in  offikoe  to 
be  choeen  from  the  body  of  Wesleyan  preachers.  Had 
Wesley  deemed  it  safe  to  make  this  legal  transfer  of  his 
power  during  his  lifetimei  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
done  so.  The  fact  that  he  permitted  his  conference 
to  exercise  both  legislative  and  executive  powers  for 
several  years  before  his  death  is  proof  enough  that  he 
did  not  ding  to  power  for  its  own  sake.  His  aim  was 
not  his  own  honor,  but  the  good  of  his  beloved  societies. 

XIL  WesUjf't  Writings, —  'Wesiey's  writings  and 
coropilations  were  important  factors  in  his  evangelistic 
work.  Knowing  ignorance  to  be  a  sturdy  foe  to  godli- 
ness, he  used  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  pulpit 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  itinerant  career  to  the 
day  of  hb  death.  He  consecrated  his  pen  to  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life.  He  had  the  ability  to  win  a  high 
reputation  as  an  elegant  writer;  but,  despising  the  mere 
praise  of  men,  he  wrote,  as  he  preached,  in  the  style  afid 
naanner  he  believed  best  adapted  to  win  men  to  Christ 
His  most  important  productions  were  his  Sermons,  num- 
bering one  hnndred  and  forty-one.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  terseness  and  purity  of  their  style,  in  which 
not  a  word  is  wasted ;  the  transparency  and  compact- 
ness of  their  thoughts;  and  a  logical  force  which  b  not 
subtle,  but  the  fruit  of  a  <*  keen,  clear  insight."  A  first 
series  of  hb  Sermons  was  published  in  1771:  —  his 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes  (Lond. 
17d6),  which  won  approval  from  many  eminent  schol- 
ars; the- text  for  "many  happy  corrections  of  the  Au- 
thorized Yersiou  C  the  notes  for  conciseness,  spiritnali- 
ty,  acuteness,  and  soundness  of  opinion : — his  Journals, 
which  portray,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  course  of  his  remark- 
able life,  and  are  exceedingly  curious  and  entertaining. 
The  first  part  was  issued  in  17S9 ;  nineteen  more  parts 
at  irregolar  intervals: — his  appeals,  entitled  An  Earnest 
Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion  (written  in  1744), 
and  A  Further  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion 
(publbhed  1744-45, 8  pts.).  These  masterly  appeals  are 
acute,  searching,  and  powerful  in  thought,  forcible  in 
style,  and  singularly  tender  in  spirit: — his  Treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  which 
was  so  conclusive  that  the  doctor  never  attempted  to  an- 
swer it,  though  be  promptly  replied  to  every  other  wri- 
ter who  controverted  hb  opinions.  Besides  these  works, 
Wesley  wrote  many  controversial  articles,  which  were 
publbhed  separately.  In  1778  he  began  a  monthly 
magazine  {The  Arminiem  Afagazine),  which  he  contin- 
ned  to  the  end  of  hb  life.  He  also  wrote  a  Church  His- 
tory (in  4  vols.):— a  History  of  England  (in  4  vols.) : — 
a  Compendium  of  Natural  Philosophy  .*— a  Dictionary 
of  the  EngUsh  Language: — separate  Grammars  of  the 
English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages: 
— a  Compendium  ofljogic^  etc.  Hb  original  prose  works 
filled  fourteen  closely  printed  volumes;  hb  commenta- 
ries, compilations,  and  abridgments  form  a  Ibt  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  publications  in  prose,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  Christian  Library,  contained  fifty  volumes. 
Besides  these  prose  works,  he  published  fifty-two  sepa- 
rate works  in  poetry,  the  joint  productions  of  himself 
and  hb  brother  Charles;  and, lastly, five  publications  on 
music,  and  collections  of  tunes.  That  all  this  literary 
work  should  have  been  accomplbhed  by  a  man  whose 
life,  for  half  a  century,  was  a  series  of  journeys,  is  an  as- 
tonbhing  facL  "Looking  at  his  travelling,"  remarks 
Tyerman,  "the  marvel  is  how  he  found  time  to  write; 
and,  looking  at  hb  books,  the  marvel  b  how  he  found 
time  to  preach."  An  edition  of  his  principal  prose 
works  b  publbhed  by  the  Methodbt  Book  Concern 
(N.  Y.)  in  seven  octavo  volumes. 

XIII.  Literature, — See  The  Journal  of  the  Rev,  John 
Wesley;  Southey,  Life  of  John  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism;  Clarke,  Memoirs  of  the 
Wesley  Family;  Whitehead,  Life  of  John  Wesley; 
Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism;  Watson,  Life  of 
Rev,  John  Wesley ;  Smith,  History  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism;  Moore,  Life  of  Wesley;  Taylor,  Wesl^  and  Meth- 
odism; Stevens,  The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement 


qfthe  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism;  Tyerman, 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Founder  of 
the  Methodists;  Jackson,  Life  of  Rev.  Charles  Wesley; 
Myles,  Chronological  History  of  the  Methodists ;  Drew, 
Life  of  Thomas  Coke,  LL,D,;  Hampeon,  Life  of  Wes- 
ley,    (D.W.) 

"Wesloy,  John  Thomas,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minbter  and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Burton  in 
1844,  and  died  Dec.  19, 1875.  Mr.  Wesley  from  early 
youth  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Christ;  gradoated  at 
Hackney  CoUege  in  1870,  and  was  ordained  at  York 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  secured  the  warm  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  Church.  In  1874,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  sailed  for  Madagascar ; 
readily  acquired  the  language ;  and,  during  hb  few  years 
of  labor,  became  a  great  power  in  the  mission  field,  and 
an  honor  to  the  Church.  See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year^took, 
1877,  p.  421. 

"W^Bley,  Samuel  (1),  A.M.,  an  Englbh  Episcopal 
clergyman,  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Bartholomew 
Wesley,  and  father  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Metbodbm,  was  bom  at  Winterboum  Whitchurch,  Dor- 
setshire, in  1662.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  free-school 
in  Dorchester,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  to  an 
academy  in  London,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Stepney  Acad- 
emy, conducted  by  the  learned  Nonconformist  Edward 
YeaL  This  academy  being  broken  up  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Charles  Morton  at 
Newington  Green,  where  be  remained  until  the  snmmer 
of  1683.  During  the  entire  period  of  hb  academical 
studies  he  was  expected  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Dissenters.  He  even  wrote  letters  and  satires  against 
the  Episcopal  clergy  under  the  advice  of  the  Nonoon- 
formbt  ministers.  Hb  change  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
b  thus  accounted  for  in  the  words  of  his  son,  John  Wes- 
ley :  "  Some  severe  invectives  being  written  against  the 
Dissenters,  Mr.  S.  Wesley,  being  a  young  man  of  consider- 
able talents,  was  pitched  upon  to  answer  them.  Thb 
set  him  on  a  course  of  reading,  which  produced  an  effect 
very  different  from  what  had  been  Intended.  Instead 
of  writing  the  wbhed-for  answer,  he  himself  conceived 
he  saw  reason  to  change  hb  opinions,  and  actually 
formed  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Dissenters  and  at- 
tach himself  to  the  Establbhed  Church.  He  lived  at 
that  time  with  hb  mother  and  an  old  aunt,  both  of 
whom  were  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Dissenting  doc- 
trines to  have  borne  with  any  patience  the  disclosure 
of  hb  design.  He  therefore  got  up  one  morning  at  a 
Tery  early  hour,  and,  without  acquainting  any  one  of 
hb  purpose,  set  out  on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College."*  He  entered  as  a  servitor  and 
pauper  scholaris,  and  helped  to  support  himself  with  his 
pen  during  the  next  five  years,  graduating  June  19, 
1688.  Seven  weeks  after  thb  time  he  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Bromley  by  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Bochester. 
During  the  year  immediately  following  his  ordination 
he  served  a  curacy  at  a  saUry  of  £28.  He  was  then 
appointed  chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  a  salary 
of  j£70,  and  held  the  ofiloe  one  year,  during  which  he 
began  hb  Life  of  Christ.  He  was  during  the  next  two 
years  incumbent  of  .a  curacy  in  London  on  a  salary  of 
£30,  to  which  he  added  during  the  second  year  £30  by 
hb  pen.  He  then  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  an  eminent  Nonconformbt  divine. 
Thb  occurred  (probably)  in  the  spring  of  1689.  In  1691 
he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  South  Ormsby  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  also  acted  as  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  marqub  of  Normanby.  This  nobleman  desired 
Mr.  Wesley  to  be  raised  to  an  Irish  episcopate,  but  the 
plan  was  not  favored  either  by  the  crown  or  archbbbop 
Tillotson.  Mr.  Wesley  remained  at  South  Ormsby  five 
years.  About  1694  or  1695  the  mansion  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  marqub  of  Normanby  was  rented 
to  the  earl  of  Castleton,  who  was  a  dissolute  man ;  and, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  rector,  kept  mbtresses  who 


the  summer  of  1696  which  occasioned  the  removal  of 
the  rector  to  another  place.  It  is  thus  related  by  John 
Wesley :  "  The  marquis  of  Normanby  had  a  house  in 
the  parish  of  South  Ormsby,  where  a  woman  who  lived 
with  him  usually  resided.  This  lady  would  be  intimate 
with  my  mother,  whether  she  would  or  not.  To  such 
an  intercourse  my  father  would  not  submit.  Coming 
in  one  day,  and  finding  this  intrusive  visitant  sitting 
with  my  mother/ he  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  ven'  fairlv  handed  her  out.  The  nobleman 
resented  the  affront  so  outrageously  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  my  father  to  resign  the  living."  In  1696,  hav- 
ing dedicated  his  Life  of  Christ  to  queen  Man*,  he  was 
presented  by  her  with  the  living  of  Kpworth,  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  died,  April  22, 1736.  For  four  or  five 
years  he  also  had  the  rectory  of  Wroote,  a  little  village 
near  Epworth,  which  hardly  paid  his  curate.  In  1734 
he  resigned  it  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Whitelamb.  Bf  r. 
Wesley  was  always  poor  in  this  world's  goods.  He 
had  nineteen  children,  had  to  assist  poor  relations,  in- 
cluding his  widowed  mother,  met  with  many  reverses, 
and  never  had  more  than  £200  a  year.  •  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  of  lai^  benevolence,  loyal,  devout,  and 
conscientious  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  Tory  and  a  High- 
Churchman,  but  he  was  no  bigot.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
work  done  at  Oxford  by  his  sons  John  and  Charles, 
which  gained  for  them  the  name  of  Methodists  and 
The  l/olff  Club,  He  penned  the  following  words  Dec. 
],  1730:  *'  I  hear  my  son  John  has  the  honor  of  being 
styled  the  '  father  of  the  Holy  Club.'  If  it  be  so,  I  must 
be  the  grandfather  of  it;  and  I  need  not  say  ihat  I  had 
rather  any  of  my  sons  should  be  so  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished than  to  have  the  title  of  His  Holiness."  He 
was  a  prolific  writer.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned, a  volume  of  poems  called  Maggots  (1685) : — The 
Life  of  Christy  an  Heroic  Poem  (IG9B)  :-^  The'  Pious 
Communicant  Rightly  Prepared,  etc  (1700)  : — History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (1701)  i—Dissertations  on 
the  Book  ofJah,  in  Latin : — and  several  excellent  Hymns, 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
Athenian  Gazette,  See  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of 
the  Rev,  Samuel  Wesley;  Clarke,  The  Wesley  Family ; 
Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family ;  and  the 
numerous  Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

"Wesley,  Samuel  (2),  A.M.,  an  English  clergy- 
roan,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  and  Susannah  Wesley,  was 
bom  In  London,  Feb.  10, 1690.  His  mother  taught  him 
to  read  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  scholarship  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  He 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1704,  and  was  admit- 
ted king's  scholar  there  in  1707.  He  was  employed  for  a 
time  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to 
read  to  him  at  night,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  remained  there  a  little  more  than 
one  year,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  en- 
tered into  holy  orders.  He  officiated  as  usher  in  West- 
minster School  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Here  he 
became  familiar  with  lord  Oxford,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  and 
other  Tory  poets  and  statesmen,  though  he  associate 
with  Addison  and  others  of  his  class.  In  1782  he  became 
head-master  of  Blundell's  free  Grammar-school  at  Tiver- 
ton, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  6, 1739.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  infirmary  set  up  at 
Westminster,  now  St.  George's  Hospital.  He  belonged 
to  the  High-Church  party,  and  did  not  co-operate  with 
John  and  Charles  in  their  "  Methodist"  labors ;  but  he 
of^en  encouraged  them  in  their  zeal  for  good  works, 
only  cautioning  them  against  such  excess  as  would  in- 
jure their  health.  He  is  represented  as  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  often  exercised  his  talents  in  that  direc- 
tion. '  Likfr  other  members  of  the  family,  he  was  highly 
gifted  in  poetry.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1736 ;  a  second,  with  additions,  appeared 
in  1743.    A  new  edition  was  published,  with  a  life  of 


moriaU  of  the  Wesley  Family, 

Wesley,  Samuel  (3),  an  eminent  musical  gcoios 
of  England,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  was 
bom  Feb.  24, 1766.  He  composed  the  oratorio  of  Ruih 
before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  in  bis  later  years 
he  was  considered  the  most  remarkable  extemporane- 
ous player  in  Europe.  Among  his  compositiom  were,  a 
Grand  Mass  for  the  chapel  of  pope  Pius  YI :— a  Cotspldt 
Service  for  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Church  of  En^and:— 
anthems,  sonatas,  and  duets  for  the  pianoforte,  and  vol- 
untaries for  the  organ.  He  died  Oct.  11,  1837.  See 
(Lond.)  Gentleman's  Magazine^  1837,  ii,  544. 

Wesley,  SoBannah,  a  remarkable  Christian  wom- 
an, wife  of  Samuel  Wesley,  Sr.,  and  mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  learn- 
ed Nonconformist  divine  Samuel  Annesley,  LL.D.,  and 
was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  20,  1G69.  About  the  year 
1681,  before  she  was  yet  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  re- 
nounced Nonconformity  and  gave  ber  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1689  she  became  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Wesley,  to  whom  she  bore  nineteen  children. 
The  great  service  she  did  for  the  world  was  accomplish- 
ed largely  through  her  thorough  training  of  ber  chil- 
dren. Her  method  of  teaching  and  governing  them 
was  peculiar  to  herself,  and  is  fully  described  in  a  letter 
to  her  son  John,  dateil  Epworth,  July  24, 1782.  They 
were  not  taught  to  read  until  tbey  were  five  yean  old, 
when  tbey  learned  the  alphabet  in  a  few  days,  and  be- 
gan to  spell  and  read,  first  a  line,  and  then  a  short  pan- 
graph,  mastering  it  perfectly.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  intellect,  and  employed  her  best  powers  in  the 
performance  of  her  maternal  duties.  She  was  a  model 
mother,  and  her  sous  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  success 
to  her  pradent  counsels.  Many  incidents  remain  on 
record  which  illustrate  her  singular  independence  of 
character,  as  well  as  her  womanly  deference  to  legiti- 
mate authority.  For  a  prolonged  period  she  shared  the 
fortunes  of  her  husband  in  a  country  parish  with  a  stint- 
ed income;  but  throughout  she  maintained  an  active, 
cheerful,  and  consistent  piety.  The  family  of  which 
they  were  the  joint  head  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many 
respects,  and  to  its  peciiliarities  she  contributed  her 
fuU  share.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  remained  a 
short  time  with  her  daughter  Emilia,  and  then  resided 
with  her  son  John  in  London,  and  became  bis  jndidous 
adviser  in  carrying  out  his  great  work.  Previous  to 
her  death,  ber  experience  was  very  dear,  much  more 
so  than  formerly,  though  she  seems  to  have  been  a  tnie 
Christian  all  her  days.  She  died  in  London,  July  23, 
1742,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  her  son 
John  delivered  the  funeral  discourse.  See  Stevenson, 
Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family. 

"Wesleyan  Conference,  Austrauan,  is  the 
general  designation  of  the  regular  Methodist  body  in 
that  province  of  the  British  empire. 

I.  Origin  and  History, — Methodism  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  has  had  the  marks  of  Divine  Providence 
stamped  upon  it  from  the  beginning.  Colonization  has 
been  both  a  source  of  relief  and  of  impoverishment  to 
the  mother^country  of  England.  Eariy  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  19th  century,  the  master  and  mistress  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  charity-school  at  Great  Queen  Street,  Lon- 
don, were  sent  out  as  teachers  to  Australia.  An  Eng- 
lish penal  colony  had  existed  there  some  years,  and,  in 
order  to  raise  the  character  of  the  people,  inany  of  them 
released  convicts,  teachers  were  first  wanted.  A  kv 
agricultural  emigrants  had  settled  in  New  South  \Vak», 
and  among  them  Messrs.  Bowden  and  Hoskins,  tvo 
schoolmasters,  who  had  gone  out  in  1811,  recommended 
by  Joseph  ButterWorth,  M.  P.,  to  take  chaifie  of  the 
charity-school  in  Sydney.  They  were  Methodists,  and, 
desiring  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  Methodist  cl«s»- 
meeting  in  their  new  home,  commenced  the  fint  on  the 
evening  of  March  6, 1812.    Tirel\-e  persons  met  at  the 
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commencement,  and  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Meth- 
udists  in  England  for  a  miseionary.  Mr.  Samuel  Leigh, 
who  had  conyeraed  with  Dr.  Coke,  had  offered  hia  ser- 
vices as  a  missionary,  and  the  application  from  New 
South  Wales  having  reached  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mr.  Leigh,  ordained  him  for  the 
work,  procured  for  him  a  license  to  preach  from  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  he  sailed  from  England  in  Febru- 
ary, 1815,  landing  at  Port  Jackson  Aug.  10  of  the  same 
year.  The  progress  of  the  mission  of  Methodism  in 
Australia  from  that  day  forward  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  feeling  of  astonishment  and  delight.  In  1820 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  Van  Diemeu^s  Land ;  in 
1822  it  reached  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  neighboring 
groups;  in  1828,  New  Zealand ;  in  1835,  the  Fiji  Islands 
welcomed  their  first  Methodist  missionary;  in  1838  a 
mission  was  commenced  in  South  Australia;  and  in 
1839,  Western  Australia.  Thus,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  whole  country  was  visited  by  Methodist 
missionaries  where  there  was  population  to  whom  they 
could  minister.  The  pioneers  who  early  united  their 
efforts  to  those  of  Samuel  Leigh  were  John  Waterhouse, 
Walter  Lowry,  Benjamin  Carvoeso,  and  John  H.  Bum- 
by,  followed  by  others  whd  are  still  laboring  there, 
and  their  valuable  and  useful  services  will  preserve 
their  memories  fresh  in  the  country  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  marvellous  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  nearly 
all  the  localities  named  were  equalled  only  by  the  he- 
roic devotion  of  the  missionaries  and  their  wives.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  scenes  of  degrada- 
tion and  ferocity  which  they  had  for  many  years  to 
confront.  The  Lift  of  Samuel  Leigh  (an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  590  pages)  and  the  Rev.  James  Buller*s  Forty 
Yeart  in  Xew  Zeakmd  are  two  works  which  supply 
such  a  variety  of  valuable  and  interesting  facts  de- 
scriptive of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Methodism  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  any  abridgment  of 
their  contents  would  be  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
these  pages. 

It  is  due  to  the  convict  dass  of  the  inhabitants  to 
record  that  many  of  them,  after  their  conversion,  be- 
came the  most  active,  energetic,  and  useful  helpers  of 
the  good  cause.  Among  them  have  been  class-lead- 
ers, stewards,  local  preachers,  and  some  have  become 
wexUthy,  and  devoted  much  of  their  substance  to  the 
erection  of  Methodist  churches,  parsonages,  and  schools. 
Mr.  Leigh  records  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  convicts, 

Mr.  E ',  who  was  an  educated  Irishman  designed  for 

the  bar,  but  who,  for  forgery,  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  that  he  was  converted  whQe  in  his  Irish  prison, 
and  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life.  His  Methodist  friends  gave  him  a  Bible  to  be  his 
companion  in  his  banishment.  He  read  the  Bible  and 
liturgy  to  his  fellow-convicts;  and  his  intelligent,  con- 
sistent Christian  life  soon  secured  him  his  libert]^'.  He 
taught  a  school,  preached  in  the  villages  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  commenced  the  first  Methodist  class -meeting  at 
Windsor  in  1812.  In  his  humble  way,  he  was  probably 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  the  southern  world.  The 
members  gathered  by  this  young  Irishman  held  the 
first  Methodist  love-feast  in  that  country  on  April  8, 
1812.  The  missionaries  sought  out  many  of  the  ban- 
ished ones,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  repented 
and  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God.  The  morning 
of  eternity  alone  will  tell  how  many  of  those  children 
of  crime  and  punishment  will  be  welcomed  in  heaven 
by  parents  and  friends  who  seldom  mentioned  their 
names  on  earth. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  most  faithful  and  heroic  man,  and 
he  soon  witnessed  the  erection  of  three  small  chapels, 
one  each  at  Sydney,  Windsor,  and  Castlereagh.  Four 
Sunday-schools  were  opened,  and  a  Methodist  Circuit 
was  formed  which  included  fifteen  preaching -places, 
extending  150  miles.  After  three  years  of  hard  toil, 
Mr.  Leigh  welcomed  Walter  Lowry,  on  May  1, 1818,  as 
hia  first  colleague,  and  so  rejoiced  was  he  on  meeting 


that  he  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  aborigines 
as  well  as  the  criminals  were  accessible  to  the  mission- 
aries; but  the  preachers  were  exposed  to  insults  and 
hardships  which  cannot  be  realized  in  the  present  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country.  They  performed  long 
rugged  jonme3r8,  and  often  slept  on  boards  or  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  their  saddle-bags  as  pillows  and  over- 
coats for  covering;  but  they  witnessed  such  triumphs 
as  more  than  compensated  them  fur  all  their  sufferings. 
The  foundations  of  Australian  Methodism  were  thus 
laid  broad  and  deep,  and  possibly  that  form  of  religion 
may  ultimately  dominate  in  that  vast  country. 

Cheered  by  the  prospect  which  was  opening  before 
him,  Mr.  Leigh  returned  to  England  in  1820  to  plead 
for  more  men  to  extend  the  work,  and  he  took  out  with 
him  William  Horton  and  Thomas  Walker.  The  latter 
intended  to  open  a  station  among  the  natives,  among 
whom  he  commenced  to  labor ;  but  owing  to  their  no- 
madic character  the  success  did  not  justify  the  continu- 
ance of  that  station  after  1828.  Another  and  more  sat- 
isfactory eflbrt  was  made  in  1886,  when  a  new  station 
was  opened  at  Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  with  two 
missionaries,  and  one  at  Perth,  Western  Australia.  In 
1838  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Geelong  by  two 
missionaries.  These  men  endured  immense  hardships. 
They  acquired  the  native  languages,  translated  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  commenced  schools,  established  print- 
ing, wrote  and  published  school-books,  and  founded  a 
training  institution  for  native  preachers  and  teachers. 
At  each  station  the  missionaries  conducted  a  farm  on 
which  the  people  were  taught  agriculture,  the  farms 
supplying  the  preachers  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
income  in  those  early  days. 

Mr.  Horton  commenced  his  labors  in  Tasmania,  or 
Van  Diemeu's  Land,  in  1820.  The  population  there 
was  utterly  demoralized,  both  oonvicta  and  natives. 
Among  the  former  were  found  a  few  who  had  been 
Methodists,  who  had  repented  of  their  evil  doings,  and 
had  commenced  a  society  class,  and  were  erecting  a 
chapeL  The  mission  prospered  there,  under  the  foster- 
ing smile  of  the  govemor,  who,  seeing  the  good  results 
of  the  labora  of  the  missionaries,  in  1827  applied  fur  ad- 
ditional preachers,  offering  to  pay  their  passage  out  and 
partial  support  on  arrivaL  In  1882  William  Butters 
commenced  a  new  station  at  Port  Arthur,  another  con- 
vict settlement.  -  Successive  covemors  testified  to  the 
value  of  these  missionaries'  labors  among  the  convicts, 
and  in  1837  the  work  was  extended  by  the  arrival  of 
four  more  preachers. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  on 
that  continent  in  1839,  when  they  were  reported  to 
be  nine  missionaries,  570  members  of  society,  and  922 
scholars.  To  extend  and  consolidate  the  work,  the  Rev. 
John  Waterhouse  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  all  the  Australian  and  Polynesian  missions;  but  his 
exhaustive  and  earnest  labors  ended  his  earthlv  career 
in  three  years,  though  the  work  was  extended.  Will- 
iam Binnington  Boyce  succeeded  him,  and  he  became 
the  president  of  the  first  Australian  Conference  in  1855. 
Samuel  Leigh,  on  his  return  from  England  in  1821, 
made  an  inroad  on  New  Zealand.  His  first  experiment 
was  not  encouraging.  On  entering  one  of  the  native 
villages,  he  passed  twelve  human  heads,  tattooed,  placed 
on  the  pathway.  That  sight  helped  to  determine  him 
to  endeavor  to  dispel  the  darkness  and  misery  which 
prevailed.  He  secured  the  help  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
White,  and  commenced  a  mission  at  Wagarea,  on  the 
north-east  coast.  They  were  surrounded  by  ferocious 
and  savage  men.  One  day  Mr.  Turner  saw  several 
chiefs  seated  at  a  fire,  roasting  one  of  their  slaves  be- 
tween two  logs  of  wood,  to  make  them  a  meaL  These 
natives  became  more  enlightened,  the  work  prospered, 
natives  were  converted,  chapels  were  erected,  and  much 
good  was  done;  but  in  1827  war  broke  out,  the  mission 
was  stopped,  and  the  missionaries  fled  to  Sydney.  In 
1828  they  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  chiefs, 
and  commenced  a  new  mission  at  Mangnngu,  which  fur 
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two  yean  made  but  Utile  pfogrefls.  After  1880  the 
work  revived,  oonrentona  increased  rapidly,  more  mis- 
sionaries were  sent,  and  so  satisfactory  was  the  conduct 
of  the  people  that  one  of  the  missionaries  in  1884  wrote, 
"In  reverential  behavior  in  the  house  of  God,  the 
awakened  aborigines  were  a  pattern  even  to  Europeans, 
and  tokens  of  many  kinds  were  given  that  a  glorious  work 
was  beginning  in  New  Zealand."  Those  signs  proved 
true.  Deputations  were  sent  from  the  Southern  Island  to 
the  missionaries  for  preachers  and  teachers;  more  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out,  who  soon  mastered  the  language 
of  the  natives;  books  were  written  and  translated;  a 
printing-press  was  established ;  chapels  and  schools  were 
erected;  and  an  institution  for  the  training  of  native 
preachers  was  established.  The  blessings  of  civilized 
life  followed  the  diffusion  of  Christian  principles ;  and 
in  1854,  when  it  was  determined  to  unite  the  mission 
stations  in  New  Zealand  with  those  in  Australia,  to 
form  one  Conference,  the  Report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Methodist  missions  in  New  Zealand  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Chai)el8,  105;  other  preaching-places, 
148 ;  local  preachers,  322 ;  catechists,  5;  members  of  so- 
ciety, 4500 ;  attendants  at  public  worship,  1 1,000 ;  mis- 
sionaries, 20.  So  ably  had  the  missionaries  conducted 
their  financial  enterprises  that  in  1854  the  entire  debts 
on  their  chapel  property  in  New  Zealand  were  only 
£860.  After  such  a  satisfactory  report,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  union  of  the  latter  mission  with  Aus- 
tralia. There  were  also:  Sunday -schools,  188;  day- 
schools,  88;  pupUs,  5846.  Such  were  the  results  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Australian  Methodist  Church.  Walter  Lowry  com- 
menced a  mission  in  Tonga  in  1822,  but  it  was  given 
up  in  1828.  In  1826  John  Thomas  and  John  Hutchin- 
son resumed  the  work,  and  in  1827  they  were  joined 
by  William  Cross,  Nathaniel  Turner,  and  another,  and 
that  gracious  work  was  commenced  which  has  resulted 
in  bringing  the  whole  population  of  those  islands  un- 
der the  influence  of  Christianity.  There  are  no  records 
in  history  which  can  compare  with  those  of  the  history 
of  Christianitv  in  the  various  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
for  the  completeness  of  the  overthrow  of  heathenism, 
idolatry,  infanticide,  cannibalism,  with  all  their  attend- 
ant horrors;  and  the  establishment,  in  their  place,  of 
churehes,  chapels,  schools,  parsonages;  the  whole  popu- 
lation within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  em- 
bracing Christianity  and  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
the  introduction  and  practice  of  all  the  customs  of  civ- 
ilized life.  When  John  Thomas,  who  still  lives,  visited 
the  Hawaii  Islands  in  1880,  he  was  startled  to  find  the 
king  and  the  people  had  abandoned  paganism  and  were 
worshipping  the  true  God,  and  their  idol  temples  were 
either  burned  or  converted  into  dwelling-houses.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Tonga,  where  the  mission  had  appeared  to 
fail,  the  king  of  the  Hawaii  Islands  had  been  converted, 
and  on  his  return  brought  with  him  a  Christian  native 
and  his  wife.  The  king,  leading  his  people  by  exam- 
ple, was  baptized,  and  he  had  a  chapel  erected  in  which 
fifteen  hundred  people  conld  wonhip.  In  but  a  short 
time  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  masten  and  servants, 
embraced  the  new  lotUt  or  religion.  The  king,  a  man 
of  fine  presence  and  intelligence,  took  the  name  of 
George,  and  his  wife  that  of  Chariotte.  King  George 
carried  the  intelligence  of  their  conversion  to  the  king 
of  Yavan,  who,  on  hearing  and  seeing  the  changes 
which  Christianity  had  wrought,  with  a  thousand  of 
his  people  at  once  renounced  paganism,  and  the  visitors 
remained  a  long  time  teaching  the  people  the  elements 
of  Christianity.  A  press  was  established,  and  books 
printed  by  thousands  and  scattered  broadcast  on  the  nu- 
merous inlands.  The  press  was  to  the  people  one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  they  had  known.  Hymn-books,  cate- 
chisms, and  portions  of  Scripture  were  distributed  by 
thousands,  the  natives  being  the  voluntary  agents  em- 
ployed; and  very  soon  hundreds  of  these  natives,  male 
and  female,  including  chiefs  and  their  wives,  were  em- 


ployed as  teachers,  class -leaders,  exhortecB^  and  ketl 
preachers,  the  people  learning  to  read  with  avidity,  and 
the  missionaries*  wives  teaching  the  art  of  cutting  oat 
clothes  and  sewing,  as  well  as  other  domestic  and  use- 
ful arts.  The  news  of  these  conversions  spread  fitr  tnd 
wide,  and  canoes  laden  with  inquirers  came  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles  to  see  what  Christianity  had  doue, 
and  these  returned  themselvea  to  spread  the  tidings  of 
the  new  religion.  So  the  work  went  on  till  July,  18^ 
when  there  broke  out  on  several  islands  a  grest  spirit- 
ual revival.  Men,  women,  and  children,  chiefs  and  peo- 
pie,  all  shared  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  on 
one  day  (July  27)  Mr. Turner  records  that  "not  fever 
than  one  thousand  souls  were  converted,  not  only  from 
dumb  idols,  but  from  Satan  to  God."  A  little  later  be 
records,  **  Within  the  past  six  wedu  the  number  of 
converts  is  2262."  For  a  week  they  held  prayer-meet- 
ings six  times  daily,  and  as  many  as  a  thousand  penons 
were  on  their  knees  at  the  same  time,  seeking,  tome 
crying  earnestly,  for  deliverance  from  the  bondsge  of 
sin.  Such  earnest  crying  for  mercy  was,  perhaps,  never 
before  witnessed  on  earth. 

King  George  became  first  a  class-leader,  then  a  local 
preacher,  and  his  whole  life  was  now  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  his  people.  He  released  all  his  slavei,  snd 
bad  a  mission  church  erected  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  a 
thousand  of  his  people  being  employed  in  its  erection 
The  king  had  the  spears  of  his  ancestors  fixed  as  the 
rails  for  the  communion-table,  and  two  dubs  fonatAj 
adored  as  deities  were  placed  aa  pillars  to  the  pulpitr 
stairs.  The  king  himself  pieacbcd  the  opening  sermon, 
and  thousands  of  people  attended  the  opening.  Such 
were  some  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  greatest  revirab 
ever  known.  In  no  other  portion  of  the  mission  fidd 
have  so  many  native  laborere  been  raised  up,  and 
schools,  chapels,  and  parsonages  adorn  most  of  the  iii- 
anda.  The  whole  population  has  embraced  Christian- 
ity. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Young  in  1858  visited  those  ialanda, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  as  a  deputation  from  the 
English  Conference  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
union  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Eastern  Arehipelaga 
That  union  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  has  worked 
admirably  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time 
the  Australian  Conference  was  founded  it  included  nea^ 
ly  200  preachere  and  some  40,000  communicants;  the 
societies  were  nearly  all  self-supporting,  and  £10,000 
was  annually  given  for  missions  alone.  Since  that  pe- 
riod every  department  has  advanced.  In  1880  there 
were  reported  in  that  conference  488  mtnisters  and 
69,297  church  members.  The  Methodist  memboship 
of  the  Australian  churches  is  now  just  equal  to  the  total 
membership  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley*s  death.  In  another  half-centniy  the  AostialUn 
churches  will  probably  sum  up  as  many  members  as 
the  parent  society. 

When  the  Jubilee  of  the  Wesleran  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  celebrated  in  1864,  a  large  meeciug  was  held 
in  Australia  in  that  connection,  and  a  fund  was  then 
opened  which  soon  reached  £12,000,  the  money  being 
apent  in  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  college.  About  the 
same  time  another  institution  came  into  existence  at 
Melbourne,  the  erection  of  the  Wesleyan  Emigrants^ 
Home  at  the  cost  of  £8600,  towards  which  the  colooial 
government  voted  £1000,  from  a  conviction  of  its  phil- 
anthropic character.  That  temporary  home  has  been 
a  blessing  to  multitudes  on  their  arrival  in  the  cokmy 
without  friends  to  greet  them. 

IL  Church  Organization  and  Polity^—ln  these  r^' 
spects  the  Austndian  Conference  is  in  accordance  with 
the  parent  society.  Ministen  and  la3nnen  unite  in  con- 
ducting the  annual  eonfeienoes;  and  occasionsUy  min- 
isterial deputations  are  sent  to  the  outlying  cbnrcbcs 
to  report  upon  and  encourage  them.  The  Rev.  Meean. 
Rathbone  and  Watkins  went  over  the  missions  in  the 
South  Seas  in  1869,  and  reported  most  enooor^gingly 
of  their  advancement. 
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IIL  AuatraUtm  Meikodut  8tati8iici,^The  foUowing 
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IV.  Literature,— The  literature  which  belongs  to  this 
section  of  the  Methodist  Church  relates  chiefly  to  the 
published  biographies  of  the  ministers  who  have  died  in 
the  work :  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Sattuul  Leigh,  by  Alex- 
ander Strahan,  a  small  octayo  volume  of  692  pages,  with 
portrait,  is  the  basis  of  our  historical  knowledge  of  Meth- 
odism in  Australia.  Wm.  B.  Boyce  published  in  1850 
a  Brief  Grammar  of  Ancient  History^  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  Sydney  (a  l2mo  of  108  pp.).  He  has  pub- 
lished other  works  not  relating  to  Australia.  James 
UuUer,  Fortif  Tears  in  New  Zealand,  including  a  Per$on- 
al  Narrative,an  A  ecount  of  Maoridom,and  of  the  Chris- 
tianizatum  and  Colonization  of  the  Country  (1878,  8vo, 
503  pp.),  a  work  of  much  and  permanent  value.  Life 
of  J,  IL  Bumbg,  with  a  Brief  History  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Mission,  by  Alfred  Barrett  (1852, 12mo,  874  pp.,  with 
portrait,  three  editions).  James  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the 
Fijians,  the  Mission  hiBtory,  edited  by  George  Stringer 
Rowe  (1858,  post  8vo,435  pp.),  valuable  for  facts  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Calvert  has  also  printed  a  Letter,  on  the  L\fe 
of  John  Bunt,  David  Cargill,  A.M.,  A  Refutation  of 
Chevalier  DHUnCs  Attack  on  t/te  Wesley  an  Missionaries 
in  the  Friendly  Islands  (1842, 8vo,  40  pp.) ;  also  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Cargill,  including  Notices  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Christianity  in  Tonga  and  Fiji  (1855, 18mo,  848 
pp.).  Daniel  J.  Draper,  the  Shipwrecked  Mariner  and 
his  Drowning  Charge,  a  sermon  by  Kev.  Dr.  Jobeon  (1866, 
crown  8vo,  67  pp.).  John  Hunt,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Cross,  Missionary  to  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands  (1868, 
18mo,  248  pp.).  Ltfe  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Missionary 
to  the  Camibals  (1859, 12mo,  278  pp.).  James  J.  Jobson, 
D.D.,  Australia,  with  Notes  by  the  Way  (1862, 8vo,  281 
pp.),  an  interesting  review  of  the  work.  Walter  Lowry, 
Journal  of  a  Missionary  Visit  to  the  Stations  in  the  /South 
Seas  in  1847  (12mo,  303  pp.).  A  Second  Journal  of  a 
Missionary  Visit  to  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands  in  1850, 
edited  by  the  Bev.  Elijah  Iloole  (12mo,  2 17  pp.).  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Fletcher  (Auckland,  1851, 8vo,  100 
pp.).  William  Moister,  A  History  of  WesUyan  Missions 
from  their  Commencement  to  1870  (small  8vo,  547  pp.). 
Kobert  Young,  The  Southern  World,  ]o\xmal  of  a  deputa- 
tion /rem  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  New  Zealand— 
Polynesia,  Australia,  and  Tasmania  (1854, 12mo,  444  pp. ; 
the  same  work  in  2  pts.).    (G.  J.  S.) 
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WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  Fiib.^ch.  Under 
this  head  we  propose  to  give  a  statement  of  the  spread 
of  Wesleyanism  across  the  English  ChanneL 

L  Origin  and  History, — ^Methodism  had  to  struggle 
hanl  and  long  to  obtain  a  home  in  France ;  but  the  ef- 
forts of  many  years  were  at  length  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. As  early  as  1779  Methodism  found  its  way  from 
Newfoundland  to  Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  op- 
posite France.  Some  soldiers  in  a  regiment  from  Eng- 
land to  Jersey,  being  Methodists,  carried  their  religion 
with  them,  and  a  sinall  society  was  formed.  They  ap- 
plied to  Mr*  Wesley  for  a  preacher,  and  Robert  Carr 
Brackenbury,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  layman  who  could  speak 
French,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  help  the  cause  there. 
In  1785  Dr.  Coke  visited  the  island,  and  in  1786  Adam 
Clarke  was  appointed  to  the  Norman  Islands  to  assist 
Mr.  Brackenbury.  In  1787  Mr.  Wesley  spent  a  fortnight 
on  the  islands,  preaching  and  exhorting  from  house  to 
house.  The  people  assembled  in  the  evenings  by  hun- 
dreds to  hear  htm.  Mr.  Wesley  foresaw  that  Method- 
ists from  those  islands,  having  such  frequent  interoourie 
with  France,  would  soon  take  their  religion  there  also. 
In  1790  the  Rev.  John  de  Quetteville  and  Mr.  John  An- 
gel visited  some  of  the  villages  in  Normandy ;  and  find- 
ing small  congregations  of  French  Frotestants»  joined 
them,  and  began  by  giving  personal  experiences  of  con- 
version. This  awakened  sj'mpathy,  and  the  people  de- 
sired information. 

William  Mahy,  a  lay  preacher  in  Guernsey,  was  sent, 
and  was  ordained  in  1791  by  Dr.  Coke  to  preach.  He 
commenced  his  labors  at  Courcelle.  Dr.  Coke  then  went 
on  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  Mr.  De  Quetteville  and  Mr. 
Gibson;  and  there  hired  a  room  for  a  month  near  the 
Seine.  Dr.  Coke  was  then  offered  a  suppressed  .church 
in  Paris  for  £150,  which  would  hold  two  thousand  per- 
sons. This  will  show  the  low  state  to  which  religion 
had  then  fallen*  Infidelity  was  rampant,  the  priests  had 
all  been  killed  or  banished,  and  any  pastors  remaining 
did  not  favor  the  new  religion.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Mahy  broke  down  his  hedth,  and  ended  in  his  prema- 
ture death.  Dr.  Coke  soon  found  that  Paris  was  not 
favorable  to  Methodism,  and  retired.  Seed  was  sowi^  in 
several  villages  in  Normandy,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  die;  but  the  Revolution  following  so  quickly  on  these 
efforts  arrested  further  progress  then. 

In  the  history  of  Methodism  ia  many  placesi  when 
one  door  is  closed,  Divine  Providence  opens  another. 
So  it  was  in  France.  For  years  religion  in  ever}'  form 
had  been  nearly  extinguished.  The  war  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  resulted  in  the  capture,  by  England,  of 
thousands  of  French  prisoners;  and  eleven  large  ships 
of  war  formed  the  prison-homes  of  those  men  in  the 
river  Med  way.  In  1810  the  Rev.  William  Toase  be- 
gan to  visit  the  ships  and  speak  to  the  soldiers.  He 
was  heard  gladly;  and  began  to  preach  and  distribute 
French  Bibles,  and  converts  were  the  resulL  In  1811 
Conference  appointed  Mr.  Toase  a  missionaiy  to  tlie 
French  ships  in  the  Medway.  These  soldiers  were  ul- 
timately, after  1815,  returned  to  their  home^  and  they 
took  their  religion  and  Bibles  with  them;  and  so  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  renewed  introduction  of  Meth- 
odism. This  time  it  was  to  be  permanent ;  and  although 
it  has  had  a  slow  and  struggling  extstenoe,  yet  the  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  it  has  survived,  if  it  has  not  ex* 
tended  laigely. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  some  evangelists. again  com- 
menced to  labor  in  Normandy ;  but  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Elba  caused  them  to  flee  for  safety,  leaving 
a  small  society  of  fourteen  members,  which  was  increased 
to  twenty -five  during  the  year.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  return  home  of  prisoners,  the  Rev. 
William  Toase  went  to  France,  and  had  Richard  Ro- 
barts  and  Benjamin  Frankland  as  his  colleagues.  In 
1818  Charles  Cook  followed  them.  He  studied  the  lan- 
guage, and  so  thoroughly  interested  himself  in  the  peo- 
ple that  for  forty  years  he  devoted  all  his  time,  strength, 
and  energy  to  promoting  Methodism  among  them* 
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He  is  considered  the  chief  founder  of  Methodism 
in  that  country,  giving  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  his  two  sons,  to  the  same  work,  both  of  whom 
are  as  well  known  in  America  as  in  France.  Mr.  Cook 
became  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  when  he  died,  in  July, 
1858,  Merle  d^Aubigne  wrote  concerning  him,  ''The 
work  which  John  Wesley  did  in  Great  Britain  Charles 
Cook  has  done,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  Conti- 
nent." The  English  Conference  of  1824  appointed  Mr. 
Cook  to  commence  a  Methodist  mission  in  Palestine; 
but  the  difficulties  being  so  great,  and  funds  not  avail- 
able, Mr.  Cook  did  not  leave  France.  He  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  that  country  in  December,  1818.  The 
first  district  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1820,  when  there 
were  present  five  preachers — brethren  Toase,  Ollivier, 
Hawtrey,  Cook,  and  Henr>'  de  Jersey.  The  first  love- 
feast  was  held  the  week  after  the  district  meeting,  and 
it  proved  to  be  an  occasion  of  much  good,  and  was  long 
remembered. 

Up  to  the  year  1882  the  progress  was  slow  and  di»> 
conraging ;  but  the  surrounding  circumstances  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for  that  state  of  things.  The  Conference 
of  1838  sent  the  Rev.  Robert  Newstead  to  give  the  mis- 
sion a  new  start,  and  the  members  were  nearly  doubled 
the  first  year.  In  1834  James  Hocart  joined  the  mis- 
sion, and  he  has  since  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
work.  He  still  survives;  and  at  the  English  Confer- 
ence of  1880  he  made  a  powerful  and  impressive  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  Methodism  in  France.  In 
1835  Matthew  Gallienne  joined  the  mission ;  he  devote 
ed  many  years  of  valuable  service  to  the  cause,  and  his 
son  is  at  the  present  time  tutor  in  theology  of  the  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  reinvigorated 
mission  soon  showed  signs  of  the  new  power  infused 
into  it.  Robert  NeVrstead  found  in  1833  a  total  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  eleven;  in  eight  years  just 
one  thousand  were  added.  Eight  years  after  came  an- 
other Revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
which,  followed  by  increased  difficulties  in  conducting 
religious  worship,  soon  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly 
three  hundred  members.  Peaceful  times  followed,  and 
Dr.  Cook  lived  to  see  the  number  of  ministers  raised 
from  4  to  30,  and  the  members  from  29  to  1446 — prog- 
ress which  would  have  been  thought  small  in  any 
country  excepting  Catholic  France. 

In  1852  France  was  organized  into  a  separate  con- 
ference, and  affiliated  with  England.  It  had  then  17 
preachers  and  776  members.  France  was  divided  into 
two  districts;  and  in  1858  Jean  Paul  Cook  joined  the 
mission  as  a  catechist.  He  has  since  been  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  successful  of  its  pastors.  There  were 
^hen  only  nine  circuits  in  all  France.  It  had  long  been 
under  consideration  to  make  the  older  missions  of  Meth- 
odism self-sustaining,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Mi»- 
sionary  Society  in  London  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the 
management  of  its  operations,  and  thereby  give  the 
French  people  greater  facilities  for  useful  and  extended 
operations.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Beech  am,  one  of  the  general 
secretaries,  assisted  in  completing  the  arrangements; 
and  with  the  presence  and  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
Cook,  the  Conference  of  1852  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  France  has  ever 
since  managed  her  own  agencies,  care  having  been  tak- 
en for  the  maintenance  and  security  of  Methodist  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  while  the  operations  may  take  a 
wider  scope.  Two  years  after  the  change,  eight  more 
preachers  were  at  work  and  three  hundred  members 
added  to  the  society.  The  largest  number  of  members 
ever  recorded  in  one  year  was  in  1870,  when  they  were 
reported  at  2049.  Then  came  the  Franco-German  war 
and  the  Commune,  which  caused  a  loss  of  over  two  hun- 
dred members  throughout  the  country.  In  1880,  owing 
mainly  to  the  want  of  financial  support — all  the  societies 
being  poor — the  total  membership  is  only  1789,  being 
about  one  hundred  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Many  special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  present  republic  to  encourage  and  advance 


Methodism  in  France.  Ten  thousand  doDiis  a  rev 
more  would  give  the  cause  an  impulse  such  as  it  has 
never  had  before.  There  is  more  eageraess  shown,  by 
both  men  and  women,  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  read  rdig- 
ious  books  than  ever  before.  The  Rev.  William  Gibwo, 
A.B.,  has  for  some  years  been  using  his  utmost  efforts, 
chiefly  in  evangelistic  labors;  but  what  is  one  in  so 
great  a  city  as  Paris?  There  is  a  bright  day  dawDing 
for  Methodism  in  France  if  onlv  the  small  sum  named 
could  for  a  few  years  be  guaranteed  to  aid  the  work. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  Rev.  William  Arthur,  A3I.,  and 
other  leading  Methodists  from  England  have  remleied 
some  help ;  but  such  help  guaranteed  for  three  or  fire 
years  would  work  wonders  at  the  present  time.  Doora 
are  open  everywhere  fur  preaching  the  Gospel;  and  for 
some  years  the  preachers  have  continued  their  labon  fur 
only  a  bare  pittance  for  food  and  clothing.  The  French 
Conference  owns  a  newspaper  and  a  book-room ;  but  both 
are  languishing  for  want  of  patronage.  In  no  coontiy 
in  the  world,  not  even  Ireland,  have  there  been  greater 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  progress  than  have  existed 
in  France ;  but  now  financial  help  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  Methodism  in  France  a  great  power  for  good. 
II.  i3taiistict.—ThB  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
numerical  progress  of  French  Methodism : 
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III.  Literature. — The  French  people  are,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  educated  than  many  nations  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  sent  Infidelity  and  popery  in  their 
worst  forms  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  vital  godliness  in  France.  From  ao  ear- 
nest desire  to  instruct  the  people,  when  preaching  has 
been  forbidden,  about  a  dozen  preachers  belonging  to  the 
French  Conference  have  made  free  use  of  the  press  to 
enable  them  to  spread  divine  truth;  and  although  the 
sales  of  some  of  the  books  have  been  but  small,  j^et  their 
very  existence — copies  having  found  their  way  into  puli- 
lic  libraries — has  often  proved  a  source  of  defence,  and 
in  other  ways  have  been  helpful  when  the  living  voice 
might  not  be  appealed  to. 

Dr.  Charles  Cook  issued  seven  publications.  A  vol- 
ume of  Chrigtiafi  Sonfft^  of  neariy  400  pages,  ran  thrcNigfa 
eight  editions  in  his  lifetime  :~a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Evantjelical  Gazette  of  Geneffa  (8vo,24  pp.):— Wf 
Life  of  krs,  Mary  Fletcher:— Joumai  of  Hester  Atm 
Rogers : — Aphorism$<mJtt$t(fieaiion:-^Tke  Love  of  God 
to  a  Lost  World,  a  reply  to  a  brochure  by  Dr.  Malau  :— 
and  Wesley  and  WesieyaMsm  Justified, 
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Jean  Paul  Cook,  besides  writing  most  interesting  Let- 
ters  for  many  years  past  in  the  New  York  and  the  Wett' 
em  Christian  Advocate,  has  issued  separately,  (hyaniza-' 
tion  of  Sunday-ichooU  (1847)  x^Life  of  Charles  Cook 
(1B62, 264  pp.)  i-^Lettert  on  Peter  (a  pamphlet  of  80  pp.) : 
— and  The  Days  of  a  Young  Child  who  Jjoced  the  Saviour 
(12mo,30pp.). 

Henry  de  Jersey,  who  began  to  travel  in  1819,  and 
who  toiled  long  in  the  vineyard,  published  in  1837,  The 
Life  of  John  Ndson: — Letters  on  SancH^fication  (12nio, 
160  pp.)  : — and  the  L\fe  of  the  Rev,  John  de  QuetteviUe 
(1847, 304  pp.).  His  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  de  Jersey, 
has  also  issued  two  small  publications. 

The  venerable  John  de  Qaetteville  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  French  Methodist  press.  He  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  preacher  to  the  French  in 
the  Channel  Islands  as  early  as  1786,  and  he  devoted 
nearly  sixty  years  of  his  life  in  promoting  Methodism 
among  the  French  people.  He  published  the  first  hymn- 
book  for  them ;  but  the  date  of  the  first  edition  is  uncer- 
tain. A  Collection  of  Methodist  Hymns,  in  French,  was 
first  published  in  London  in  1786,  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
de  Quetteville's  labors  as  a  preacher,  but  it  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  R.  C.  Brackenbury ;  so,  also,  is  another  and  larger 
collection  issued  in  1799.  Mr.  de  QuetteviUe  prepared 
and  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  hymn-book  in  1818,  in 
various  sizes.  In  the  same  year  he  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  French  John  Wesley's  Sermon  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity.  He  afterwards  issued  French  translations 
of  other  sermons  by  John  Wesley.  He  translated  the 
Life  of  WiUiam  BramioeU  into  French,  and  published 
it ;  besides  which  he  was  for  thirty-four  years  the  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  in  French.  The  Rev.  Mat- 
thew GalUenne  became  the  editor  after  Mr.  de  Quette- 
viUe. 

Francis  Farjat,  who  served  the  ministry  from  1842  to 
1856,  published  a  volume  of  IdO  pages,  18mo,  on  the 
Spirit  and  Tendencies  of  the  Christians  called  Method- 
ists:— also  a  small  volume,  Notice  sur  Louis  Jaulmes: 
— and  a  Biography  of  Mademoiselle  Marie  Temple 
(\Stoo,  60  pp.). 

L.  F.  Galland,  who  began  to  itinerate  in  1861,  issued 
a  pamphlet  appeal  of  90  pages :  Know  You  the  Truth 
of  Christianity. 

'  Matthew  GaUienne,  who  began  to  itinerate  in  the 
French  Conference  in  1885,  published  in  1868  a  Collec- 
tim  of  Hymns  for  Sunday-schools,  edited  conjointly  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Handcock.  He  also  issued,  for  four 
years,  a  monthly  periodical  caUed  Le  Missionnaire, 
which  would  have  done  much  good  had  it  been  patron- 
ized. As  the  editor  of  the  Frmch  Methodist  Magazine, 
Mr.  GaUienne  rendered  great  and  permanent  service  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Philip  Guiton,  who  has  now  been  forty  years  in  the 
ministry,  published,  in  1846,  fJistoire  da  ' Methodisme 
Wesleyan  dans  les  lies  de  la  Manche : — in  1864  he  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  Kev.  WiUiam  Arthur's 
Tongue  of  Fire. 

WilUam  J.  Handcock,  who  traveUed  many  years  in 
the  French  Conference  from  1838,  published  in  French  a 
Summary  of  the  Laws,  Organization,  and  Discipline  of 
the  English  Methodists,  in  1858,  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages: 
— 4ilso  An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  in 
1861. 

James  Hocart  has  devoted  forty-six  years  to  the  itin- 
erant ministry  in  France.  He  has  published  five  ser- 
mons on  special  occasions — ^namely,  Faith  the  Indispen- 
sable Condition  to  Success  in  the  Ministry  :^The  Good 
Fight,  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Henrv  T.  de  Jersey 
in  1863:— rAs  Christian  Pastor  .—Purity  offfeari:-^ 
and  The  Young  Servant  of  Christ  Encouraged,  He  has 
also  revised  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons. 

John  Wesley  Leli^vre  has  translated  and  published 
in  French  Mrs*  Phcsbe  Palmer's  Way  of  ffoliness: -^nd 
Faith  and  Its  Effeets.'-sdao  a  smaU  book.  The  Death 
of  the  Just, 

Matthew  Lelievre  published  in  1865  the  Life  of  John 


Louis  Rostan,  the  French  Missionary,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  A.  J.  French, 
A«B.,  and  published  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  Office, 
under  the  title  of  the  A  Ipute  Missionary.  He  has  also 
published,  in  French,  The  Life  of  John  Hunt,  Missionary 
to  the  Cannibals:— The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Wesley, 
a  valuable  biography,  which  has  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, also,  at  the  Conference  Office : — also  a  Life  of  Paul 
Lelievre  (1868, 183  pp.). 

Luke  Pnlsfoftl,  who  has  now  completed  forty  rears 
of  itinerant  work  in  France — commencing  his  labors  in 
1841 — ^faas  published  a  Harmonized  CoUection  of  Tunes 
and  Chants  for  Three  and  Four  Voices: — also  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  New  Testament,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 

John  Louis  Rostan,  the  Alpine  missionary  from  1834 
to  1860,  pubUshed  Christian  Perfection  Explained  from 
Scripture,  This  was  translated  into  English  by  a  lady, 
with  the  title  The  Path  Made  Plain.  He  also  publish- 
ed an  essay  on  ClasS'meeiings  and  Christian  Experience, 

WiUiam  Toase,  one  of  the  apostles  of  French  Method- 
ism, published  severail  Sermons  in  French: — Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arrive:— sxA  Rev.  Richard  Robaris, 
one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  France :— also  An  A  coount 
of  the  We^eyan  Mission  in  France: — and  Among  the 
French  Soldiers.    He  was  sixty  years  a  preacher. 

lY.  Presidents  of  the  French  Conference.— Charles 
Cook,  D.D., six  years;  Matthew  GaUienne,  twice;  Pierre 
Lucas,  twice;  James  Hocart,  twelve  years;  Luke  Pnls- 
ford,  twice ;  Emile  F.  Cook,  A.B.,  twice ;  Jean  Paul  Cook, 
A.B.,  twice;  WUliam  Comforth,  twice — the  first  in  1852, 
the  last  in  1881.     (G.  J.  S.) 

WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  Irish.  This  is  a 
convenient,  if  not  exact,  designation  of  the  body  of 
Methodists  in  Ireland. 

I.  Origin  and  Histoiy. — It  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  Palatines,  a  body  of  German  emi- 
grants, were  the  cause  of  introducing  Methodism  into 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  equaUy  interesting  to  know  that  some 
of  those  very  Palatines  were  the  originators  of  Meth- 
odism in  America.  About  the  year  1709,  these  emi- 
grants, a  set  of  sturdy  Protestants,  were  ruthlessly  per- 
secuted by  the  Romish  bigots  under  Louis  XIY,  and 
compelled  to  leave  their  paternal  home  in  Germany. 
Some  thousands  settled  in  England,  others  went  to 
America;  but  about  a  thousand  found  a  welcome  on 
Lord  Southweirs  estate  in  the  County  of  Umerick,  Ire- 
laud.  Each  family  was  allowed  eight  acres  of  ground 
on  lease,  at  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and  the  government, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
country,  engaged  to  pay  their  rent  for  twenty  years. 
The  leases  were  for  three  lives ;  at  the  end  of  which  ex- 
orbitant rents  were  demanded,  and  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion set  in  about  1760,  which  led  some  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies to  find  a  home  in  America ;  and  soon  afterwards 
Methodism  was  commenced  in  New  York  by  some  of 
those  emigrants. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1747  by  a 
lay  preacher  named  Thomas  WUIiams.  He  formed  a 
society  in  Dublin;  and  during  the  same  year  John 
Wesley  made  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  examined  per- 
sonaUy  the  members  gathered  into  fellowship,  and  found 
them  strong  in  faith ;  and  wrote  respecting  those  who 
gathered  to  his  ministry,  '*  What  a  nation  is  this !  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  except  a  few  of  the  great  vul- 
gar, gladly  and  patiently  soflTere  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion." Crowds  gathered  to  hear  him,  including  many 
wealthy  citizens.  He  wrote  in  his  Journal  in  August, 
1747, "If  my  brother  or  I  could  have  been  here  for  a 
few  months,  I  question  if  there  might  not  have  been  a 
larger  society  in  DubUn  than  even  in  London  itself." 
After  spending  two  weeks  among  them,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  immediately  afterwards  sent  his  brother 
Charles,  and  Charles  Perronet,  of  Shoreham,  who  re- 
mained more  than  half  a  year  in  the  country  reaping 
much  fruit. 

At  Christmas  foUowing,  John  Cennlck  preached  a  ser* 


deemed  the  text  a  pare  Protestaut  invention,  and  called 
the  Methodists  *'Swaddler8**^a  title  which  dung  to 
them  for  several  generations.  During  Charles  Wesley^s 
visit;  many  riotous  proceedings  were  witnessed  from  the 
papists  opposing  the  Methodists ;  people  were  killed,  and 
mock  trials  were  held,  and  the  rioters  escaped,  the  pa- 
pists being  so  much  in  the  ascendant.  God  owned  the 
words  of  the  preacher.  Charles  Wesley  was  firm,  so 
were  bis  followers ;  that  firmness  gave  courage  to  the 
infant  society.  On  the  public  Green,  out  of  doors,  Mr. 
Wesley  often  had  as  respectable  a  society  as  at  the 
Foundry;  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so 
manifest  that  the  prayers  and  cries  of  the  penitents 
often  drowned  the  preacher's  voice.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  society  almost  daily,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
communicants  at  St.  Patrick's  were  usually  Methodists 
led  there  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  During  that  visit 
Charles  Wesley  often  preached  five  times  in  one  day ; 
he  collected  subscriptions,  and  had  a  better  chapel 
erected.  The  Gospel  reclaimed  the  people  from  error 
and  sin,  and  persecution  bound  them  together  in  bonds 
of  affection. 

During  that  visit  Charles  Wesley  travelled  abroad 
into  the  country.  The  singing  of  the  Methodists  had  a 
most  winning  effect  on  the  Irish  people.  A  good  work 
was  begun  in  many  places,  and  in  some  a  spirit  of  trans- 
formation was  the  effect.  This  was  especially  the  case 
at  Tyrrell's  Cross.  The  people  there  had  been  wicked 
to  a  proverb ;  they  became  entirely  changed.  In  some 
places  the  dragoons  had  to  be  called  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  the  soldiers  became  converts,  and  were  the  cause 
of  spreading  Methodism.  When  John  Wesley  returned 
to  Dublin  in  March,  1748,  Charies  left  for  England,  with 
the  blessings  of  hundreds  of  converts. 

Robert  Swindells,  a  lay  preacher,  accompanied  John 
Wesley,  and,  being  especially  adapted  for  both  the  work 
and  the  people,  was  made  a  great  blessing.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley began  hiis  work  by  preaching  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock— a  plan  not  congenial  to  the  dilator^'  Irish ;  but 
they  crowded  to  hear  him  in  most  places  During  this 
second  visit  he  found  out  more  of  the  real  Irish  charao* 
ter,  and  formed  no  sanguine  hopes  of  the  sacoess  of 
Methodism  among  the  Irish.  He  tried  both  persui- 
sion  and  threatening  in  his  sermons;  but  the  people, 
while  eating  up  every  word,  did  not  appear  to  digest 
any  portion.  What  was  Mr.  Wesley's  discovery  in 
1748  was  the  experience  of  Henry  Moore  in  1788,  and 
also  of  Gideon  Ouseley  in  1828.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  Irish  people  to-day.  Traversing  Ireland 
for  three  mouths,  numerous  societies  were  formed,  and 
half  a  dozen  excellent  preachers  from  England  were  la- 
boring among  them. 

Charles  Wesley  returned  to  Ireland  soon  after  John 
left,  and  he  revisited  the  places  into  which  he  had  intro- 
duced Methodism  a  year  previously.  .  In  Cork  he  ob- 
served a  great  moral  change  had  come  over  the  people. 
Swearing  was  now  seldom  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the 
altars  and  churches  were  crowded  with  devout  worship- 
pers. He  preached  to  ten  thousand  people  out  of  doors ; 
even  the  clergy  came  to  hear  him.  Betuming  to  Eng- 
land, a  fierce  storm  of  opposition  was  raised  against  the 
Methodists  in  Cork,  led  by  a  ballad-singer  named  But- 
ler. The  mayor  of  the  city  favored  the  persecutors; 
and  when  the  Methodists  applied  for  protection,  the 
mayor  said  in  reply  that  ^*  the  law  protected  the  priests, 
but  not  the  Methodists ;"  after  which  declaration,  pub- 
licly, the  rioters  became  furious.  The  whole  city  was 
excited.  Charles  Wesley  and  all  the  preachers  who 
had  been  in  Cork  were  chaiged  before  the  assizes  as 
persons  of  ill-fame  and  vagabonds.  The  judge  soon 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  case  assumed  a  better  aspect  in 
court ;  but  the  mischief  done  at  Cork  that  year  was  not 
remedied  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  preachers 
were  vindicated;  yet  two  years  afterwards,  when  John 


those  who  do  his  work.  When  the  mayor  enoomaged 
the  rioters,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  converted,  sod 
they  became  stanch  Methodists,  coming  in  a  body  to 
the  preaching  services;  protection  was  theieby  secured, 
and  the  work  prospered.  Methodism  took  permaneot 
root  in  that  city ;  and  in  17&5  Mr.  Wesley  was  received 
by  the  mayor  at  the  Mansion-house ;  and  his  visit  u> 
the  place  was  then  considered  an  honor  to  the  city. 

The  first  Methodist  sermon  preached  in  Limerick 
was  by  Robert  Swindells,  in  March,  1749.  He  had  been 
in  Ircdand  just  one  year,  and  had  accompanied  Johu 
Wesley  in  his  tour,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  He  also  accompanied  Charies  Wes- 
ley in  his  Irish  journeys.  Swindells  had  not  a  gracious 
reception  at  Limerick ;  but,  though  he  had  a  rabble 
audience,  he  preached  daily  on  the  Parade,  which  iru 
at  that  time  a  courageous  act. .  In  his  congregation  one 
day  was  a  young  man,  educated  for  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, who  was  convinced  of  mu  so  deeply  that  he  oooki 
not  rest  away  from  the  Methodist  services,  and  who  a 
few  weeks  after  was  converted,  and  joined  the  societ}' 
at  Newmarket  in  1749.  That  young  man  was  Thomas 
Walsh,  the  first^fruit  of  street-preaching  in  Ireland,  one 
of  the  most  pious,  useful,  and  aco6m|dished  preacben 
Methodism  ever  had  in  her  ranks. 

Philip  Guier,  one  of  the  Palatines,  was  another  con- 
vert to  Methodism  at  that  early  pmod.  He  carried  )u» 
religion  to  the  little  colony  among  whom  he  resided. 
Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  were  invited  to  preach  among 
them.  The  colonists  greeted  them  and  welcomed  them 
with  joy,  and  soon  a  society  was  formed  with  Goier  as 
the  leader  of  the  infant  church. 

In  1752  Mr.  Wesley  was  again  at  Limerick,  on  irhich 
occasion  he  convened  the  first  Irish  Conference.  There 
were  present  John  Wesley,  S.  Larwood,  J.  Haughtoa, 
Joseph  Cownley,  J.  Fisher,  Thomas  WaUh,  Jacob  Bov- 
ell,  T.  Kead,  Robert  Swindells,  J.  Whitgood,  and  J. 
Morris.  These,  exceptiog  J.  Morris,  formed  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's staff  of  preachers  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centun-.  In  1756  Mr.  Wesley  again  visiteil  Lim- 
erick, and  now  for  the  first  time  preached  in  Baliin* 
garry,  the  home  of  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heel:, 
both  of  whom  were  members  of  Wesley's  congregation. 
Much  of  the  future  of  Methodism  in  the  world  of  Amer- 
ica depended  upon  that  visit  and  those  sermooa,  with 
Embury  and  Heck  as  part  of  his  audience.  W^esley 
says  of  that  service,  in  bis  Joumalf  **  I  found  much  lif« 
among  this  plain,  artless,  serious  people.  The  whole 
town  came  together  in  the  evening,  and  praised  God 
for  the  consolation.  Many  of  those  who  are  not  out- 
wardly joined  with  us  walk  in  the  light  of  God's  ooan- 
tenance;  yea,  and  have  divided  themselves  into  daases 
in  imitation  of  our  brethren,  with  whom  they  lire  in 
perfect  harmony."  Here  are  the  germs  of  that  Meth- 
odism which  ten  years  later  originated  the  first  Meth- 
odist society  in  New  York,  and  in  America.  At  the 
first  Irish  Conference  Mr.  Wesley  suspected  one  of  the 
preachers  of  a  Qalvinistic  leading,  of  which,  he  ob- 
served, he  had  as  great  a  dread  as  he  had  of  the  plague. 

In  1758  Mr.  Wesley  agun  held  a  conference  in  Ire- 
land, at  which  fourteen  preachers  were  present;  and 
though  the  record  of  its  proceedings  is  oomprened 
within  a  few  lines,  yet  it  is  most  satisfactory.  In  1760 
Mr.  Wesley  was  again  among  the  Palatines,  when  he 
^  observed  the  ravages  of  emigration."  How  little  did 
he  then  foresee  what  immense  advantages  would  follow 
that  emigration!  else  he  would  have  used  other  words 
to  describe  the  eyents  he  then  witnessed. 

Popish  influence  was  unsparingly  exercised  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Methodism  in  Ireland.  Mobs  cootinoed 
to  be  gathered,  assuming  often  frightful  and  periloas 
severity;  while  at  other  times  Pkovidence,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  deUveied  the  worriiippers.  Once  at 
Clones,  a  popish  rabUe  violently  assaulted  the  Method- 
ists in  the  market -phce,  when  suddenly  a  veteran 
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Scotch  militaiy  pensioner  took  his  post  by  a  tree  in  the 
market-place,  musket  in  hand,  declaring  he  would  shoot 
the  first  man  who  disturbed  the  meeting.  The  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  man  awed  the  people  into  submis- 
sion ;  and  he  kept  guard  there  regularir  for  seven! 

weeks. 

Ireland  was  helpful  to  America  in  more  ways  than 
h  istorians  record.  Soon  after  the  first  society  was  formed 
in  New  York,  Charles  White  and  Richard  Sanse,  two 
Dublin  Methodists,  arrived  in  New  York;  and  they 
were  liberal  contributors  to  John  Street  ChapeL  Some 
years  afterwards  Richard  Sause  recrossed  the  Atlantic, 
settled  in  London,  and  became  one  of  the  trostees  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  chapel  in  the  City  Road,  where  he  was  in- 
terred. 

Methodism  won  many  converts  from  popery,  as  well 
as  from  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Wesley  sent  to 
that  country  some  of  the  best  preachors  he  had ;  and 
with  untiring  zeal  they  labored  year  by  year,  witness- 
ing alternately  vicissitudes  and  progress;  but  the  root 
of  Methodism  was  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  saved  Protestantism  in  that  country.  In 
1773  the  two  families  of  Embury  and  Heck,  with  an- 
other Irish  family  named  Lawrence,  removed  to  Canada, 
and  they  introduced  Methodism  into  that  country.  In 
1775  Lawrence  Coughlan,  another  Irish  Methodist,  vrith 
two  others,  founded  Methodism  in  the  Norman  isles; 
while  Remington,  another  Irish  Methodist,  established 
Methodism  in  Newfoundland.  Emigration  has  impov- 
erished Methodism  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
emigration  has  resulted  in  an  amount  of  extension 
which  never  could  liave  been  realized  by  other  means. 
Methodism  was  often  carried  to  and  planted  in  the 
new  homes  of  emigrants  years  before  it  would  have 
reached  them  by  invitation.  Ireland  has  peculiar 
claims  on  those  countries  to  which  its  emigrants  have 
carried  their  religion.  During  Dr.  McClintock's  visit 
to  his  family  homestead,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  he  went  into  a  humble  cabin  inhabited  by  a 
poor  widow.  A  friend  introduced  the  doctor  as  from 
America.  Instantly  the  aged  widow's  fading  eye 
brightened  as  in  her  early  days,  and  she  said,  instant- 
ly, *'  America  ?  Ah,  then,  sir,  do  you  know  our  Kliza  ?" 
That  may  be  thought  to  be  a  simple  question ;  but  re- 
membering that  there  is  scarcely  a  homestead  but  has 
its  representative  in  America,  such  sympathy  is  easily 
accounted  for. 

In  1789  Mr.  Wesley  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Irish  Conference,  then  composed  mainly  of  Irishmen, 
those  English  preachers  who  had  done  such  good 
service  having  been  returned  to  their  own  Conference. 
Mr.  Wesley's  record  is  worthy  to  be  transcribed.  He 
says,  **  I  never  had  between  forty  and  fifty  such  preach- 
ers together  in  Ireland  before,  all  of  whom  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  are  alive  to  God,  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
his  service,  men  of  sound  experience,  deep  piety,  and 
strong  understanding."  As  if  foreseeing  his  own  death, 
Mr.  Wesley  sent  Dr.  Coke,  in  1790,  to  hold  the  first  Con- 
ference formally.  Dr.  Coke  took  that  nomination  as  the 
yearly  president  of  the  Irish  Conference,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  occupy  that  position,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Crook  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1790  there  were  in  Ireland  16  circuits,  67  preachers,  and 
14,000  members.  No  minutes  were  published  of  the 
early  Irish  conferences,  apart  from  those  of  the  English 
Methodists. 

Historical  accuracy  makes  it  necessary  to  name  an 
unpleasant  dispute  which  arose  in  an  informal  confer- 
ence held  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1778,  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine a  dbpote  which  had  arisen  among  his  societies  in 
reference  to  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Church.  The  Rev.  Edward  Smythe  had  been  driven 
from  the  Irish  Church  for  his  Methodist  preaching. 
He  had  joined  the  Methodist  ministry  and  had  indis- 
creetly urged  the  need  for  separation  fh>m  the  Church. 
BIr.  Wesley  heard  the  arguments,  but  niled  that  sepa- 
xation  was  not  dedrable.    He  visited  IreUnd  more  than 


twenty  times,  and  nothing  gave  the  Methodists  there 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
His  last  visit  was  attended  by  circumstances  which 
were  not  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Dr.  Coke  had  been 
using  his  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  Methodist  services 
in  church  hours.  This  innovation  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  leading  laymen,  of  whom  Mr.  Arthur  Keene  and 
Mr.  Richard  D'Olier  were  the  chief.  They  presented 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Wesley  against  the  action  of  Dr. 
Coke.  Letters  and  memorials  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  Mr.  Wesley  determined  against  the  proposed 
change,  while  Dr.  Coke  had  a  considerable  following 
among  the  people  of  his  way  of  thinking.  The  result 
was,  before  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  a  divided  society  in  Dub- 
lin. After  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Dr.  Coke  was  able  to  urge 
his  opinions  with  more  determination,  and  they  served 
to  alienate  from  the  doctor  some  of  his  dearest  and  best 
friends  in  Dublin,  and  the  progress  of  the  wurk  of  God 
was  proportionably  hindered.  In  1790  Mr.  Wesley  was 
pleased  to  know  that  in  Dublin  he  had  one  of  the  largest 
societies  in  his  Connection,  very  few  being  larger. 

Dr.  Coke  became  the  apostle  of  Ireland  after  the 
death  of  Wesley.  He  visited  the  country  twenty-five 
times  at  his  own  cost;  gave  freely  of  his  own  money  to 
the  preachers  and  the  new  erections  of  chapels;  trav- 
elled and  preached  all  over  the  country;  and  the  society 
advanced  rapidly  under  his  superintendence.  In  1782, 
when  he  first  presided  at  their  Conference,  they  had  only 
16  circuits  and  6000  members.  In  1818,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-one  years,  there  were  66  circuits  and  28,770 
members.  All  this  was  in  spite  of  difilculties,  persecu- 
tions, and  resistance  almost  insurmountable.  From  1795 
to  1798,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Rebellion,  the  suf^ 
ferings  and  even  tortures  of  the  Methodists,  perhaps  the 
most  loyal  people  in  the  country,  were  too  horrible  to 
relate.  Their  very  loyalty  caused  the  malignity  of  the 
relHs;  but  God  was  on  their  side,  and  had  raised  up 
nmung  them  two  or  three  ministers  whose  labors  saved 
the  societies.  Especially  were  the  untiring  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Adam  Averell  made  a  great  blessing  to  the 
whole  country.  Educated  for  the  Church,  after  a  few 
years'  service  in  that  body,  he  became  a  Methodist,  and, 
having  abundant  means  of  his  own,  began  to  itinerate 
all  over  Ireland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Wesley 
had  done,  encouraging  the  members,  administering  the 
sacraments,  attending  and  presiding  over  quarterly 
meetings,  opening  new  chapels,  and  introducing  Meth- 
odism into  new  localities.  During  half  a  century  that 
devoted  servant  of  God  ceased  not  to  exert  all  bis  en- 
ergies and  infiuence  on  behalf  of  Methodism,  while  he 
himself,  like  Wesley,  as  an  ordained  clergyman,  was 
permitted  occasionally  to  preach  in  churches,  and  with- 
out permission  preached  continuously,  often  daily,  in  the 
open  air  to  listening  multitudes.  In  those  excursions 
which  he  made  he  witnessed  many  extraordinary  man- 
ifestations  of  the  divine  power,  both  during  his  sermons 
and  in  prayer-meetings  afterwards.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  Dr.  Coke's  superintendence  of  Methodism  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Averell  was  generally  appointed  their  re|>- 
resentative  to  the  English  Conference,  and  for  many 
years  accompanied  Dr.  Coke  from  Ireland  to  England 
for  that  purpose,  the  two  taking  turns  in  preaching  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  on  their  journeys. 
When,  in  1818,  the  Irish  societies  were  divided  on  the 
sacrament  and  Church  question,  Mr.  Averell  took  sides 
with  those  who  formed  "  The  Primitive  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists," thought  by  some  to  be  the  seceders.  He  was 
appointed  their  president,  organized  their  societies,  es- 
tablished for  them  a  magazine  and  book-room,  and  re- 
mained true  to  their  society  and  interests  till  his  death, 
Jan.  16, 1847,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

Methodism,  while  struggling  with  poverty,  opposi- 
tion, and  cruelty,  yet  was  often  favored  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  Divine  Providence.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Rebellion  Methodism  saved  Dublin  from  being  sacked 
by  the  rebels,  whose  intention  to  march  on  that  city 
was  secretly  made  known  to  a  Methodist  citizen.    He 


feated  and  the  city  saved.  Dr.  Coke  came  to  DuUin, 
interceded  with  the  aathorities,  found  that  Alexander 
Knox,  Mr.Wesley'ts  great  friend,  was  private  secretary 
to  lord  Castlereagh,  then  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  aiid 
through  him  obtained  permlsrion  for  the  Conference  to 
meet  in  Dublin,  when  by  law  more  than  five  persons  were 
forbidden  to  meet  for  any  purpose,  and  secured  safe-con- 
voys for  the  preachers  to  travel  At  that  Conference  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  home  missions,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide preaching  for  the  people  in  their  native  language. 
The  two  missionaries  first  appointed  were  James  MK^uigg 
and  Charles  Graham.  The  former  was  both  a  scholar 
and  an  able  preacher.  He  toiled  as  a  misuonary  till  his 
health  broke  down,  then  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
preparation  and  editing  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published. 
He  brought  out  a  second  edition,  and,  while  preparing 
a  third  edition  for  press,  closed  a  career  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering, leaving  behind,  in  that  Irish  Bible,  a  work  which 
was  a  blessing  to  thousands  after  bis  death.  Charles 
Graham  was  a  man  of  dauntless  Irish  courage.  At 
twenty-five  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  his  lost  con- 
dition. He  had  been  both  Churchman  and  papist,  but, 
finding  no  soul-rest  till  he  found  Methodism,  his  char- 
acter was  soon  discovered  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  sent  him 
out  as  a  missionary  in  Kerry  County.  Few  of  the  Irish 
evangelists  had  more  trials  than  Graham,  and  few  knew 
better  how  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  Bartley  Camp- 
bell was  another  who  had  been  an  ardent  papist,  and 
became  an  eccentric  but  enthusiastic  missionary.  More 
extensively  useful  than  any  who  had  preceded  him  in 
mission  work  was  Gideon  Ouseley,  who  devoted  a  long 
life  to  spreading  divine  truth  in  the  form  of  Methodism 
among  the  Irish  people.  The  Life  and  Labors  of  that 
eminent  preacher  and  defender  of  truth,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Arthur,  has  perpetuated  his  character  and 
work.  He  and  Graham  often  travelled  together  and 
assisted  each  other;  but  Ouseley  will  always  be  consid- 
ered the  chief  Methodist  Irish  missionary,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  for  forty  years.  He  labored  as  hard 
with  his  pen  as  his  tongue,  and  his  writings,  when  pub- 
lished, were  at  times  more  helpful  to  the  cause  of  God 
than  his  verbal  utterances.  The  improved  religious 
character  of  Ireland  now  is  largely  due  to  Gideon 
Ouseley's  labors. 

Ireland,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  much  benefited 
by  these  labors  as  other  countries.  Methodism  would 
have  been  mighty  In  that  country  had  not  emigration, 
continuing  year  by  year  for  half  a  century,  deprived 
it  of  thousands  of  its  Methodist  converts.  In  fifteen 
years  fully  ten  thousand  members  were  reported  at 
successive  conferences  as  having  emigrated  to  America. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the 
work.  In  1801  the  English  Conference,  unable  to  meet 
the  claims  of  its  own  societies,  and  having  to  borrow 
money  to  sustain  its  own  agencies,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  pecuniary  assistance  it  had  cheerfully  ren- 
dered the  Irish  Conference.  Dr.  Coke  immediately  vis- 
ited Ireland.  To  provide  for  that  emergency  a  fund  of 
£1200  was  raised  by  special  effort,  out  of  which  the 
debts  were  paid,  and  a  book-room  established  as  a  means 
to  raise  money.  The  institution  was  of  great  utility  to 
the  cause ;  but  instead  of  being  financially  helpful,  mon- 
ey had  to  be  borrowed  to  keep  it  going,  and  soon  the 
debts  were  £8000,  the  interest  on  which  absorbed  all 
the  public  collection  on  behalf  of  the  book-room.  The 
preachers  taxed  themselves  yearly  for  many  years  to 
reduce  the  debt.  Their  difficulties  from  limited  re- 
sources continued  nearly  twenty  years,  and  after  the  di- 
vision in  the  society  in  1818,  the  burden  on  the  Irish 
preachers  became  so  oppressive  that  the  English  Confer- 
ence generously  granted  them  £600  a  year  from  the  con- 
tingent fund.  Still  the  debt  was  not  cancelled,  and  in 
1828  the  Irish  preachers  again  taxed  themselves,  and 
by  a  special  effort  raised  £1850  towards  clearing  off  the 


But  who  can  tell  the  sacrifices  the  preachers  had  to 
make  to  raise  that  sum  in  maintenance  of  their  sereral 
agencies?  During  sixteen  years  they  almost  suggered 
under  heavy  fiiuncial  burdens,  but  they  slackened  not 
in  their  devotion  for  the  salvation  of  their  benighted 
countrymen. 

The  great  trouble  of  the  Methodists  in  Ireland  was 
the  sacramental  question.  Unlike  their  Englidi  breth- 
ren, they  were  barely  content  with  their  podtion  as  a 
society  without  full  church  privileges.  When  the  Eng- 
lish Methodists  agitated  for  and  obtained  pennisakKn  in 
1797  for  their  ministers  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
the  Irish,  having  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Averell  so  frequent- 
ly with  them  to  administer  the  sacraments,  did  not 
claim  for  their  preachers  generally  their  full  psstoial 
rights.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  ciike  the  memben  in 
society  had  so  often  to  be  taken  either  to  Chnrcb  or  to 
the  Presbyterians  for  the  sacraments,  according  to  the 
leaning  of  the  preacher,  that  they  became  greatly  dissat- 
isfied, and  in  1816  there  arose  a  strong  determination  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  to  have  the  aacraments 
from  their  own  ministers.  There  was  also  another  par- 
ty equally  determined  to  abide  by  the  old  rule  and  go 
to  Church  for  the  ordinances.  For  more  than  two  jean 
the  contention  continued,  both  parties  being  equally  de- 
termined to  have  their  own  way.  The  Bev^.  Adam 
Averell  had  long  been  the  apostle  of  the  Irish  Method- 
ists, travelling  constantly  among  them,  giving  bis  mon- 
ey, relieving  their  sufferings,  directing  their  official  raeet^ 
ings,  and  administering  the  sacraments.  ScTeral  thou- 
sands resolved  to  adhere  to  the  old  plan,  and  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1816,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  presiding,  the  Bev. 
Adam  Averell  and  Mr.  Tobias  were  the  chief  speaken— 
the  former  for,  the  latter  against,  continuing  the  old  plan. 
Throughout  the  societies  the  people  were  divided,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1816  a  Conference  was  held  at  Clones  of 
those  representatives  who  favored  the  old  plan.  Through 
hope  of  avoiding  a  separation,  there  was  too  much  hesi- 
tation and  deliberation.  In  1817  two  conferences  were 
held,  the  second  one  at  Clones,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Av- 
erell, who  was  unanimously  chosen  their  presideut.  The 
main  body  of  the  preachers  voted  for  tlie  sacraments; 
the  party  led  by  Mr.  Averell  maintained  the  originai 
plan.  In  January,  1818,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  circuits  was  held  at  Clones,  when  those  who  adhered 
to  Mr.  Averell  and  primitive  custom  resolved  on  a  form 
of  general  principle  and  formed  the  Primitive  Wesley- 
an  Methodist  Society.  They  were  not  a  Church ;  their 
preachers  claimed  no  ministerial  rank,  assumed  no  min- 
bterial  titles,  and  performed  no  proper  ministerial  fnnc^ 
tions.  They  preached  to  the  peojje,  and  led  them  to 
other  churches  for  the  ordinances.  In  that  uncertain 
condition  they  certainly  prospered  for  a  time,  and  dur- 
ing 1818  over  two  thousand  members  were  added  to 
them,  and  in  1819  over  four  thousand  additions  were 
made.  This  section  of  the  original  society  was  led  by 
Mr.  Averell  during  the  rest  of  his  protracted  life.  In 
years  following  they  maintained  their  separate  condi- 
tion amid  various  vicisutudes,  and  for  just  sixty  years 
they  endured  hardships  and  privations  greater  than 
they  need  have  done.  Happily  they  came  to  an  end 
at  the  Conference  of  1878.  In  the  address  from  the 
Irish  to  the  English  Conference  of  that  year  is  this 
record,  ^  This  Conference  has  been  notable  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  union  with  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society,  so  long  under  connderation.  The  final  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  was  marked  by  great  thoroughness 
and  good  feeling,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  with  a 
hearty  unanimity.  When  the  two  conferences  came  to- 
gether it  was  a  time  long  to  be  remembered,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  eminently  in 
their  midst.  The  only  breach  which  has  occurred  in 
Irish  Methodism  was  thus  healed.** 

The  parent  society  was  known  for  some  time  as  the 
Sacramentarians,  because  the  preachen  had  voted  them- 
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selves  to  the  privilege  of  administering  the  ordinances 
of  bapLism  and  the  Lord's  supper  —  a  privilege  they 
ought  to  have  had  from  the  tint.  The  vote  carried 
with  it  an  immense  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  and  hard- 
ship. During  the  four  years  of  the  struggle  (1814-18)| 
an  annual  decrease  of  members  was  reported,  and  in 
1817  no  less  than  7500  retired ;  but  in  1819  they  had  an 
increase  of  over  3500,  and  the  Separatists  had  an  in- 
crease of  over  4000,  so  that  neither  party  could  com- 
plain of  apparent  want  of  success.  The  greatest  hinder- 
ance  to  prosperity  was  the  continued  emigration  from 
Ireland  to  America,  by  which  for  many  years  the  so- 
ciety lost  not  less  than  a  thousand  members  annually. 
The  yearly  visits  as  presidents  of  their  Conference  of 
such  preachers  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Richard  Keece, 
Kichard  Watson,  Dr.  Bunting,  Robert  Newton,  and  oth- 
er leading  ministers  from  England,  greatly  encouraged 
the  patient  toilers.  Their  financial  privations  were  very 
great;  but  they  labored  most  energetically,  though  it 
was  up-hill  work  all  the  way ;  yet  in  1839,  the  centena- 
ry year,  they  numbered  over  150  preachers  and  more 
than  26.000  members.  During  the  aamc  year  they  con- 
tributed £14,500  to  the  Centenary  Fund.  That  liberal- 
ity in  their  poverty  was  marvellous,  and  shows  the  spir- 
it of  self-denial  which  animated  them  alL  In  addition 
to  all  this  eflfort,  they  established  schools  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Belfast,  and,  aided  by  the  munificent  contri- 
butions of  American  Methodists,  they  built  and  estab- 
lished a  Methodist  College  at  BelfasL  The  Wesleyan 
Connectional  School  in  Dublin,  opened  in  1845,  was  to 
secure  to  Methodists  in  the  South  a  high-class  educa- 
tion. The  college  in  Belfast,  opened  in  August,  1868, 
combines  both  a  public-school  and  college.  In  the  for- 
mer, boys  are  prepared  fur  a  collegiate  course  of  train- 
ing ;  and  in  the  college  two  classes  of  students  are  re- 
ceived— one  consisting  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
the  other  those  intended  for  commercial  pursuits.  Un- 
dergraduates of  the  Queen^s  University  also  attend  its 
classes  of  instruction. 

There  have  been  heroic  men  in  their  ranks,  who  have 
fought  and  labored  with  marvellous  zeal  and  energy. 
Charles  Graham  was  a  gray-headed  veteran  of  seventy- 
four  years,  who  died  in  triumph  in  April,  1824.  Will- 
iam Hamilton  broke  down  in  1816,  but  he  ceased  not  to 
labor  until  October,  1843,  when  he  dosed  a  ministerial 
career  of  fifty -sLx  years,  aged  eighty -two.  Gideon 
Ouseley  was  abroad  preaching  out-of-doors  at  seventy- 
four,  active  as  ever,  and  delivering  twenty  sermons  in 
the  week.  He  died  a  victor*s  death,  in  Dublin,  May 
14, 1839,  aged  seventy-eight  To  these  may  be  added 
Richard  Boardman,  James  Morgan,  Andrew  Blair,  James 
M*Mullen,  John  M'Adam,  Thomas  Barber  (who  sent 
Adam  Clarke  into  the  miubtry),  Lanktree,  Tobias, 
Stewart,  Waugh,  and  others.  Beiaides  these,  how  many 
Methodists  from  Ireland  have  entered  the  ministrv  both 
in  England  and  America — such  men  as  Henry  Moore, 
Adam  Clarke,  William  Thompson,  Walter  Griffith,  and 
William  Arthur,  all  of  whom  were  presidents  of  both 
the  English  and  the  Irish  Conference,  and  the  transplant- 
ing of  whom  impoverished  the  Church  which  reared 
them !  Think  also  of  the  ministers  from  Ireland  now 
in  America!  But  these  we  have  not  space  to  name. 
Irish  Methodists  have  helped  to  found  their  denomina- 
tion in  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  and  India; 
and  while  thus  helping  othera  everywhere  with  their 
best  men,  they  were  left  to  struggle  on,  in  their  own 
land,  with  but  little  help  from  any  but  themselves. 
Irish  Methodists  have  a  roll  of  honor  which  will  never 
bs  surpassed  in  the  Church  militant;  and  in  the  Church 
triumphant  none  will  receive  greater  commendation  than 
those  whose  names  have  just  been  given,  and  hundreds 
»f  others  who  were  their  colaborera  and  joint  sufferers. 
Rev.  William  Crook,  D.D.,  has  a  copious  history  of  Irish 
Methodism  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  1877,  as  a  preparation  for  the  union  with  the  Irish 
Primitive  Wesleyans,  the  Irish  Methodist  Conference 
first  admitted  laymen  to  participate  with  the  ministers 


in  the  Annual  Conference.  This  act  of  grace  was  done 
in  Ireland  one  year  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Conference.  In  1878  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference came  in  a  body  to  the  Conference  of  the  parent 
society,  and  both  united  to  form  one  community,  after 
having  had  a  separate  existence  for  just  sixty  years. 
The  highest  number  of  members  the  Irish  Conference^ 
ever  had  at  one  time  was  in  the  year  1814,  when  the 
agitation  commenced  for  the  sacraments.  That  year 
the  memberahtp  was  29,388.  The  year  1818,  when  the 
separation  took  pUice,  they  were  reduced  to  19,052. 
The  society  never  fully  rallied  from  the  shock  that  di- 
vision caused.  In  1844,  when  in  their  divided  state,  the 
parent  society  numbered  28,409;  but  having  to  struggle 
against  the  continued  drain  arising  from  emigration, 
when  the  two  societies  were  united  in  1878,  they  only 
reached  a  total  of  25,487  members,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  below  that  number.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  body  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  preachen  in  laboring 
against  such  varied  discouraging  forces.  The  disrup- 
tion which  took  place  in  England  in  1849  reached  Ire- 
land in  its  paralyzing  influence,  and  the  Irish  Confer- 
ence, which  in  1849  had*a  membership  of  22,000,  in  1855 
had  been  reduced  to  a  little  over  18,000.  The  highest 
number  of  membere  reported  by  the  Irish  Conference 
during  the  thirty  yean  followuig  1849  was  only  23,500 
in  the  year  1861. 
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23 

4,013 

1831... 

146 

92,470 

1774... 

24 

4,341 

1S32. . . 

14$ 

22,S99 

177B. . . 

26 

4,287 

1833. . 

148 

94,403 

ine... 

28 

4,798 

1834... 

148 

26,014 

1777... 

SO 

6,811 

1835... 

149 

26,087 

ins... 

SO 

6,336 

1836... 

161 

26,434 

1779... 

82 

6,920 

1837... 

163 

26,028 

1780. . . 

84 

6,106 

1888... 

154 

26,244 

1731... 

86 

6,165 

1839... 

157 

26,383 

1782... 

34 

6,612 

1840... 

160 

97,047 

17S3... 

8S 

6,063 

1841... 

161 

27,263 

1784... 

S9 

6,429 

1842. . . 

100 

97,630 

1788... 

40 

7,717 

1843... 

161 

28,004 

1780... 

47 

10,845 

1844... 

100 

98,409 

1787... 

51 

11,813 

1846... 

158 

97,926 

1788. . . 

58 

1^213 

1S46... 

160 

97,546 

1789... 

Oft 

13,010 

1847... 

100 

94,638 

nw)... 

«7 

14,106 

1848... 

162 

93,149 

1791... 

63 

14,168 

1849... 

103 

22,221 

1792... 

72 

14,768 

1860... 

157 

21,107 

1798... 

7rt 

14^144 

1861... 

156 

20,815 

1794... 

7tf 

13,877 

1862... 

156 

20,040 

1795... 

75 

14,266 

1863... 

160 

19,008 

1796. . . 

80 

16,742 

1S64... 

160 

19,233 

1797... 

81 

17,004 

1866... 

ir4 

18,749 

1798... 

77 

16,667 

1866... 

159 

18,952 

1799... 

83 

10,217 

1857... 

167 

19,287 

1800... 

88 

19,292 

1858... 

159 

19,4<i6 

1801... 

89 

24,224 

1869... 

159 

19,731 

1802... 

101 

25,618 

1800... 

166 

22,860 

1808... 

«10l 

24,606 

1861... 

163 

2.1,561 

1804... 

101 

21,966 

18C2... 

165 

22,741 

1806... 

102 

23,821 

1S68... 

162 

21,958 

1806... 

103 

28,773 

1864... 

163 

20,996 

1807. . . 

106 

24,600 

1865... 

175 

90,031 

1608... 

110 

24,660 

1866... 

166 

19,835 

1809... 

114 

26,835 

1887... 

172 

19,057 

1810... 

lis 

27,810 

loOo. . . 

175 

19,591 

1811... 

12S 

28,149 

1869... 

174 

19.G59 

1S12... 

125 

27,828 

1870... 

ISO 

19,963 

1813... 

127 

28,770 

1  1871... 

1S2 

20,005 

1814... 

127 

29,888 

i  1879... 

183 

lO.&'Hi 

1815... 

127 

29,367 

1  1873... 

186 

19,977 

1816... 

130 

28,642 

1874... 

183 

20.040 

1817... 

131 

21,031  . 

1876... 

1"« 

20,249 

1818... 

130 

19,062 

1876... 

187 

20,405 

1819... 

120 

22,680 

1877... 

190 

20,148 

1620... 

115 

28,800 

1878... 

263 

19,450 

1821... 

120 

28,638 

1879... 

249 

25,487 

1822... 

120 

22,718 

1860... 

944 

94,468 
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III.  Literaiurt, — But  few  of  the  Irish  Methodist 
preachers,  as  such,  have  had  either  leisure  or  disposi- 
tion to  make  free  use  of  the  press.  Some  preachers 
who  left  Ireland  and  joined  the  English  Conference 
have  written  and  published  extensively.  Dr.  Adam 
^  Clarke,  Henry  Moore,  William  Arthur,  A.Bf.,  William 
Myles,  and  James  Creighton  have  each  left  their  names 
permanently  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  literature  of  Ireland  has 
not  been  much  enriched  by  the  preachers;  not  from 
want  of  ability,  but  owing  to  more  pressing  duties. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Appelbee,  LL.D.,  has  published  three  pam- 
phlets :  one  on  The  Genuineness  cmd  A  lUhenticity  of  Holy 
Scripture: — one  Calnnism  Not  the  Theology  of  the  Bi- 
ble:— and  A  Vindication  of  the  Wesleyan  Catechism, 

Bev.  George  Alley  has  published  Our  Class  MeesHngs^ 
Their  Scriptural  A  uthorify  and  Practical  Working  (1868, 
186  pp.). 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bass  has  published  a  poem.  Life's  True  Be- 
atilude;  or.  Who  is  Wise  f — also.  Glimpses  in  A  merica. 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Gather,  LL.D.,  made  very  free  use  of 
his  pen  in  newspapers,  as  secretary  of  the  Systematic 
Beneficence  Society. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Campbell,  A.M.,  has  become  widely  known 
by  his  Life  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Graham,  published  in 
1868  as  The  Apostle  of  Kerry  (8vo,  824  pp.). 

Rev.  William  Crook,  D.D.,  is  the  most  prominent  au- 
thor now  in  connection  with  the  Conference.  He  has 
published.  Funeral  Services,  on  the  death  of  his  father : 
— Christian  Consolation  in  Belation  to  the  Dead  in  Christ, 
a  sermon  for  W.  H.  Barkin  :—The  Memory  of  our  Fa- 
thers, sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Nelson : — Our  Heaven' 
ly  Home,  sermon  for  John  Carey: — Paradise;  or,  The 
Present  State  of  the  Holy  Dead,  a  sermon  :—Lay  Preach- 
ing m  Ireland,  and  the  New  Gospel: — Ireland,  and  the 
Centenary  of  A  mericcm  Methodism,  an  octavo  volume  of 
263  pages.  He  has  in  press  a  History  of  Methodism  in 
Ireland  (in  2  vols.).  He  has  also  been  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  Evangelist  for  many  years. 

Rev.  John  Dwyer  has  published  Christian  Thorough- 
ness, a  memorial  of  T.  A.  Shillington,  Esq.,  of  Portadown. 

Rev.  Thomas  Pearson  is  the  author  of.  The  Irish  of  the 
Irish  Church,  published  anonymously,  and  a  work  of  deep 
research:  —  The  Bible  and  Temperance;  or,  The  True 
Scriptural  Basis  of  the  Temperance  Movement,  This  is 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  works  on  the  wines  of  the 
Bible,  an  octavo  volume  of  296  pages  issued  in  1881. 

Rev.  William  Reilly  has  published  A  Memorial  of  the 
Minisierial  Life  of  the  Rev,  Gideon  Ouseley,  Irish  Mis- 
sionary, The  Rev.  William  Arthur  has  also  published 
a  Life  of  Gideon  Ouseley, 

Mr.  Ouseley  himself  was  the  author  of  thirty- four 
separate  publications,  with  his  name  attached.  They 
were  chiefly  letters  of  a  controversial  character,  which 
were  clear,  powerful,  and  convincing;  and  were  of  im- 
mense service,  when  published,  in  opposing  the  spread 
of  popery,  and  in  defending  Methodist  agency  in  Ire- 
laud.  The  two  principal  works  published  by  Mr.  Ouse- 
ley were,  Old  Christianity  against  Pajxil  Novelties,  an 
octavo  volume  of  446  pages : — and  Calvinism^ A  rminian- 
ism  (1831, 18mo,  220  pp.). 

Rev.  George  Vance  has  published  a  pamphlet,  Calvin- 
ism Not  the  Theology  of  the  Bible. 

Rev.  Samuel  Weir,  in  1867,  published  a  small  volume, 
18mo,  Onward  to  God, 

Rev.  G.  E.  Wedgwood  has  published  a  lecture  entitled 
Liberty.    (G.J.S.) 

(Wesleyan)  Methodist  New  Connection, 
a  body  of  English  Independents  which  separated  from  the 
regular  Wesleyans  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

I.  Ongin, — The  opinion  has  been  held,  and  is  still 
prevalent  in  some  localities,  that  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  had  its  origin  in  personal  sj'mpathy  with 
Alexander  Kilham.    Such  is  not  the  fact.   Jfost  of 


innu 


those  who  joined  the  body  at  its  origin  were  innuenced 
by  the  publications  and  public  addresses  of  Mr.  Kilham, 
but  the  Connection  as  such  originated  in  principle,  not 


in  sympathy.  The  Methodist  New  Connection  was 
originated  by  a  contest  for  the  establishment  of  the  fcJ* 
lowing  important  and  acripturml  principles: 

1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  hold  their  pnbllc  religiose 
worship  at  such  houns  na  were  most  ciniveuietit,  withuat 
their  being  restricted  to  the  mere  iutenmls  of  the  honra 
appointed  for  service  in  the  Established  CbDrch. 

fi.  The  right  of  the  people  to  receive  the  ordinsnces  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  from  the  hauds  of  their 
own  ministers  and  In  their  own  places  of  worrfaipL 

8.  The  right  of  the  people  to  a  represeotatitNi  in  llie 
district  meetings  and  in  the  annual  coufereuce,  and  ibere- 
by  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  oommuDitj 
and  in  the  appropriation  of  its  (hnds. 

4.  The  right  of  the  Cbarchto  have  a  voice,  throii(rh  itt 
local  business  meetings,  in  the  reception  nnd  expoUittn 
of  members,  the  choice  of  local  officers,  and  in  the  calling- 
ont  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Not  any  of  these  privileges  were  originally  enjoyed  in 
the  parent  body;  they  were  for  years  zealously  con- 
tended for  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  New  Con- 
nection ;  and  when  they  could  not  be  fully  obtained, 
conscience  compelled  those  men  to  secede  from  the  jMr- 
ent  community  and  originate  a  distinct  denomination 
in  which  such  scriptural  privileges  could  be  freely  en- 
joyed. 

The  power  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  absolute,  but  it  fdl 
into  his  hands  unsought  and  undesired.  It  was  exer- 
cised by  him  with  affection,  and  solely  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  societies;  and  retained  from  the  same  mo- 
tive. He  was  the  father  of  the  community,  and  was 
necessitated  for  a  time  to  be  its  sole  director  and  |*orerD- 
or ;  but,  however  proper  it  was  for  him  to  exercise  thai 
power  during  the  infancy  of  the  Connection,  yet,  when 
surrounded  by  churches  which  had  grown  to  matoritr, 
and  assisted  by  ministers  and  laymen  of  acknowledged 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  piety,  whose  existence  and  hap- 
piness, like  his  own,  were  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
of  Methodism,  it  would  have  been  more  conformable  to 
the  example  of  the  apostles  and  the  dictates  of  Eoand 
reason  to  have  gradually  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  reins 
and  admitted  others  to  a  participation  of  the  aamc,  and 
finally  to  have  framed  a  liberal  constitution  defining 
the  prerogatives  of  the  ministry  and  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  securing  both  by  suitable  regulations  and 
wholesome  laws.  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  well  qualified 
for  this,  but  he  did  it  not.  He  retained  absolute  power 
until  death ;  and,  instead  of  framing  for  the  oonunani- 
ty  a  liberal  constitution,  he  transferred  by  legal  settle- 
ment his  own  power  to  the  preachers,  and  made  that 
law  which  before  was  only  custom,  and  custom  arising 
from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stoo<l.  He  made 
those  his  successors  in  absolute  power  who  could  not 
possilily  be  his  successors  in  paternal  relation  and  influ- 
ence. That  exercise  of  power  was  the  subject  of  many 
remarks  and  adverse  criticism.  Just  fifty  years  after 
the  origin  of  Methodism  Mr.  Wesley  had  to  defend  bia 
conduct  in  this  matter,  which  he  did  in  these  wonls: 

"Some  of  onr  helpers  say,  ■  This  is  shackling  free-born 
Englishmen ;'  and  they  demand  a  fhse  ooufeience,  that 
is,  a  meetiuj;^  of  all  the  preachers,  wherein  all  thing*  sbali 
be  determined  by  most  votes.  I  answer,  It  is  possible  al- 
ter my  death  something  of  this  kind  may  tske  place,  bot 
not  while  I  live.  To  me  the  preachers  have  en^ged 
themselves  to  submit,  to  serve  me  as  sons  in  the  0««pel: 
bnt  they  are  not  thus  engaged  t(»  any  man  or  namber  m 
men  besides.  To  me  the  people  in  general  will  submit, 
but  they  will  not  thus  submit  to  any  other." 

When  Mr.  Wesley  died,  in  1791,  only  two  years  after  he 
had  written  and  published  the  above  observations, 
there  were  880  preachers  in  his  society,  some  with  ac- 
tive, others  passive,  dispositions.  Among  the  former 
were  some  who  were  of  opinion  that,  being  the  regu- 
larly appointed  ministers  of  their  congregations,  they 
ought  to  exercise  all  the  functions  which  belong  to  the 
pastoral  office;  but  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
administering  the  sacraments  was  felt  by  some  of  tlte 
preachers  to  l^a  great  hardship,  while  the  laymen, 
many  of  them,  considered  they  had  a  just  right  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  properly  constituted  Church  ooort^ 
Mr.  Alexander  Kilham,  one  of  the  preacbeia  who  bad 
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been  specially  priTileged  in  his  ministerial  career,  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  ooorageoua  advocates  of  what 
was  considered  the  full  rights  and  liberties  of  both 
preachers  and  people.  In  1792  be  pablished  an  address 
to  the  Newcastle  Society,  to  whom  he  was  then  mints- 
teriog,  advocating  liberal  views.  His  address  met'with 
favor  from  Dr.  Coke,  Messrs.  Dradbum,  Pawson,  Moore, 
Taylor,  Crowtber,  Bramwell,  and  others.  The  Church 
party  among  the  preachers  resisted  stroDgly,  and  the 
controversy  spread  and  intensified.  Mr.  Kilham,  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  permanent  peace  would 
never  be  established  in  the  body  until  such  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  as  secur^  to  the  people  New-Test, 
lights  and  privileges,  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  another  ef- 
fort for  the  attainment  of  this  important  object.  Un- 
der this  impression  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Progreu  f*f  Liberhf,  In  this  work  he  adverted  to  the 
course  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  progress  of  Methodism, 
showing  that  he  had  acted  from  time  to  time  as  altered 
circumstances  required;  he  glanced  at  the  alterations 
which  had  been  effected  since  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and 
analyzed  "  the  Articles  of  Pacification,"  pointing  out 
their  defects,  etc.  In  the  second  part  of  this  work  he 
lays  down  the  ^  Outlines  of  a  Constitution,"  which  he 
hambly  proposes  to  the  consideration  of  ^  The  People 
called  Methodists."  This  outline  embraces  the  follow- 
ing particulars: 

First,  That  instead  of  the  preachers  bavlnt^  the  sole 
power  to  admit  and  expel  members,  these  acts  should  be 
done  with  consent  of  the  people. 

Second,  That  the  members  should  have  a  voice  in 
choosing  their  own  lenders. 

Third.  That  local  preachers,  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  circnit  prencher,  «hould  be  examiued  nud  approved 
by  the  leaders*  and  qiinrterly  meetings;  with  which  meet- 
ing also  should  rest  the  power  of  receiving  and  dismiss- 
ink  them. 

Faortb,  That  as  it  was  Impossible  to  allow  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers  ou  acconnt  of  the  Itinerant 
plan,  yet  the  quarterly  meetings  should  have  a  voice  in 
recommending  preachers  to  travel. 

Fifth,  That  lay  delegates  appointed  by  the  quarterly 
meetings  shonld  attend  the  district  raeetlnes. 

And,  lastly,  he  proposes,  *'wlth  submission  to  the 
preachers  and  the  Ooniieclion  at  Inrge,  to  npi)oiut  one 
or  two  lay  delegates  from  every  district  meeting  to  at- 
tend the  Conference.** 

Such  were  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Kilham,  and  soch 
were  the  principles  adopted  as  elements  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  New  Connection  at  its  origin,  and  Mich 
remain  its  essential  and  distinguishing  features  at  the 
present  day.  Many  of  them  have  since  been  substan- 
tially adopted  in  tlie  other  Methodist  bodies.  Never- 
theless;, for  pttblbhing  the  pamphlet  advocating  these 
principles  of  freedom,  Mr.  Kilham  was  tried  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  ministry  at  the  ensuing  conference 
(1796).  Being  left  without  a  circuit,  Mr.  Kilham  pub- 
Itsheil  a  detailed  account  of  his  trial  and  expulsion, 
which  sold  extensively  and  was  read  eagerly.  It  cre- 
ated a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  expelled, 
who  was  welcomed  in  many  circuits  to  preach  to  and 
address  the  people.  Several  large  societies  expressed 
their  adhesion  to  the  principles  Mr.  Kilham  advocated, 
and  in  May,  1797,  a  chapel  was  purchased  in  Leeds, 
where  he  gathered  large  congregations  and  preached  to 
them. 

The  Methodist  Conference  of  1797  was  occupied  dur- 
ing its  sesnon  with  the  altered  circumstances  arising 
from  their  refusal  of  the  liberties  which  had  been  asked 
by  deputations  from  the  people.  A  Plan  of  Pacifica- 
tion was  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  Conference, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  important  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Methodism.  As,  however, 
that  plan  did  not  concede  all  that  the  people  desired, 
three  of  the  preachers  resigned— William  Thom,  Ste- 
phen Eversfleld,  and  Alexander  Cummins — and  united 
with  Mr.  Kilham.  These  brethren,  with  a  number  of 
delegates  from  the  people,  met  together  in  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Leeds,  on  Aug.  9,  1797,  when  Mr.  Thom  was 
elected  president  and  Mr.  Kilham  secretary,  and  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  was  adopted  in  conformity  with 
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the  principles  which  had  been  publicly  advocated. 
The  full  development  and  formal  statement  of  these 
principles  were  reserved  until  the  ensuing  conference. 
The  most  important  places  in  which  friends  declared 
for  the  New  Itinerancy  were  Alnwick,  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Chester,  Hanley,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Newcastle,  and  Stockport,  which 
became  the  nuclei  of  disdnct  circuits,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  over  oOOO  members. 

II.  Doctrines. — ^The  Methodbt  New  Connection  has 
a  creed ;  the  doctrines  it  teaches  are  Arminian,  purely 
Methodistic.  No  written  creed  was  considered  neces- 
sary at  the  time  the  Connection  was  commenced,  its 
founders  being  all  Methodists  who  held  by  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings;  they  retained  his  hymn-book,  and  avowed 
their  unabated  attachment  to  the  doctrines  he  tanght. 
False  reports  on  this  head  having  been  circulated  in 
the  early  years,  the  Conference  of  1800  made  a  spe- 
cific declaration  of  their  doctrines,  which  were  briefly 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads :  namely,  first, 
the  fall  of  man ;  second,  redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  third,  justification  by  faith;  fourth,  the  com* 
plete  sanctification  of  believers;  fifth,  perseverance  in 
the  divine  life,  or  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  faith 
and  good  works  to  the  end,  in  order  to  final  salvation. 

The  Conference  of  1816  reviewed  the  whole  question 
of  doctrines,  and  embodied  them  in  twelve  articles  or 
propositions,  with  Scripture  references  to  each.  These 
are  the  same  as  those  held  by  the  parent  society. 

III.  Church  OrgamzaHon  and  PoUty. — The  founders 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  renounced  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church,  and  as  avowed  Dis- 
senters added  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  to  the  regular  duties  of 
the  ministry*,  and  laid  down  as  fundamental  this  prin- 
ciple :  *<  That  the  Church  itself  is  entitled,  either  col- 
lectively, in  the  persons  of  its  members,  or  representa- 
tively, by  persons.chosen  out  of  and  by  itself,  to  a  voice 
and  influence  in  all  the  acts  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment." That  principle  is  embodied  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  government  of  the  Connection.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  official  meetings,  briefly  summed 
up  under  five  heads. 

I.  Conference. — This  is  held  annually,  and  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  preachers  and  laymen,  each 
circuit  sending  one  of  its  preachers  and  one  of  its  lay 
members.  When  only  one  representative  is  sent,  the 
circnit  selects  a  preacher  and  layman  in  alternate  years. 
Should  any  circuit  be  unable  to  send  a  representative,  a 
letter  accompanied  by  the  required  documents,  details, 
and  collections  is  sufficient  The  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
nection, the  corresponding  member  of  the  annual  com- 
mittee, the  steward  and  treasurer  of  the  book-room,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  missions,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Irish  mission,  a  deputed  minister  or  layman,  alter- 
nately, from  the  Irish  Conference,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  Connection,  under  the  deed  executed  in  1846,  are, 
by  virtue  of  office,  members  of  Conference,  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  privilege  of  the  circuits  in 
which  such  individuals  may  reside.  The  business  of 
Conference  is  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Connection ;  to  decide  impartially  on  charges  affecting 
the  character  of  preachers  or  other  officers,  and  on  ap- 
peals referred  to  it  by  the  quarterly  meetings ;  to  dis- 
burse the  various  funds  of  the  Connection ;  to  station 
the  preachers  for  the  year  ensuing ;  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  each  circuit;  to  adjust  differences,  and  to 
promote,  by  friendly  co-operation  and  advice,  harmony 
and  love  throughout  the  community;  and  to  devise  and 
put  into  operation  means  for  the  more  extensive  spread 
of  the  Gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  sittings  are 
open  to  members  of  the  Connection,  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment ot  the  president. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  committee  of  seven  per- 
sons is  chosen  at  each  Conference,  by  ballot,  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Connection  between  one  Conference 


and  another;  four  of  the  mcnoberB  are  preachers  and 
three  are  laymen,  one  year,  and  vice  versa  the  following 
vear.  It  is  the  dutv  of  this  committee  to  see  that  the 
resolutions  of  Conference  are  carried  into  effect;  to  give 
advice  in  all  matters  of  dispute  and  difRculty,  and  to 
make  provision  for  such  circuits  as  may  through  death, 
new  openings,  or  other  causes,  need  supplies  during  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  A  report  of  its  proceedings  is  pre- 
pared by  the  corresponding  memi}er,  and  annually  pre- 
sented to  Conference. 

2.  District  Meetinga, — ^Tliese  meetings  are  composed 
of  all  the  circuit  preachers  in  the  district,  with  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  (including  the  representatives  to  the 
last  Conference),  who  are  elected  by  the  respective  quar- 
terly meetings.  These  meetings  are  designed  to  form 
and  carry  out  plans  for  the  revival  of  the  work  of  God 
in  the  district;  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  soci- 
eties, chapels,  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  to  prepare  cor- 
rect returns  of  the  number  of  members,  probationers, 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  scholars,  etc,  for  the  use  of 
Conference;  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  in  each  cir- 
cuit for  the  different  Connectional  funds ;  to  investigate 
all  claims  on  the  yearly  collection  and  chapel  fund ;  to 
receive  applications  for  the  division  of  circuits;  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  the  ministry;  to  lay  before  the 
district  any  resolution  of  the  Conference  affecting  the 
circuits,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  car- 
ried into  full  effect.  These  meetings  are  designed  and 
calculated  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Conference,  to 
strengthen  the  executive,  to  secure  more  correct  infor- 
mation on  points  of  local  interest  than  can  be  done  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  to  afford  a  legitimate  channel 
through  which  many  evils  may  be  altogether  prevented 
or  speedily  rectified. 

8.  Quarterly  Meetings, — These  are  held  in  each  cir- 
cuit, and  are  composed  of  the  circuit  preachers,  the  cir- 
cuit stewards,  the  secretary  of  the  local  preachers,  and 
representatives  of  the  people  chosen  from  the  local 
preachers,  leaders,  trustees  (being  members),  and  other 
experienced  persons  from  the  different  societies.  Each 
society  sends  one  or  more  representatives  according  to 
the  number  of  its  members.  Any  member  of  society 
has  free  admission  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  with  lib- 
erty to  give  his  opinion,  but  without  the  power  to  vote. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  quarterly  meeting  to  pay  the 
preachers'  salaries;  to  determine  the  amount  that  each 
society  is  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ; 
to  make  by-laws  for  ita  own  regulation  and  for  the 
management  of  the  circuit,  providing  they  do  not  con- 
travene the  niles  of  the  Connection;  to  appoint  persons 
to  make  the  preachers'  plans  for  the  circuit ;  to  recom- 
mend local  preachers  to  be  taken  into  the  regular  min- 
istry ;  to  determine  respecting  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  iocal  ministry,  and  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  the  affairs,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
circuit  generally. 

4.  Leaders*  Meetings, — These  consist  of  leaders,  soci- 
ety stewards,  one  or  more  of  the  circuit  preachers,  a 
male  representative  for  each  of  the  female  and  circuit 
preachers'  classes,  and  a  representative  from  the  tmstees 
of  the  chapel,  provided  such  representative  be  a  member 
of  society.  Leaders'  meetings  are  held  weekly,  or  once 
a  fortnight,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  each  society  and 
place  of  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  these  meetings 
to  inspect  the  class-books,  and  to  receive  the  weekly  or 
other  payments;  to  inquire  ailter  the  sick  or  absent 
members,  that  they  may  be  visited ;  to  determine  on 
notices  fur  the  pulpit;  to  fix  the  hours  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  appoint  the  times  for  making  the  collections 
for  its  support;  to  recommend  persons  to  act  as  exhorts 
ers  or  local  preachers;  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  Church  membership ;  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  members  are  walking  disorderlv ;  and 
prayerfully  to  devise  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  God,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
society. 

6.  Local  Preachers^  Meetings,— These  are  held  previ- 


ously to  the  circuit  quarterly  meetings, and  are  composed 
of  the  circuit  and  local  preachers.  Their  business  is;,  in 
addition  to  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement,  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  given  by  the  leaders'  meet- 
ings of  persons  to  be  employed  as  local  preachers  or  ex- 
horters ;  make  suitable  inquiries  respecting  probationerR, 
and  any  alleged  irregularities  in  the  conduct  or  preach- 
ing of  any  of  the  brethren ;  ascertain  if  an}-  alterations 
are  required  in  the  places  or  times  of  preaching,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  quarterly  meeting  through  Uie  medi- 
um of  their  secretary. 

The  religious,  social,  and  society  meetings  of  the  Kew 
Connection  are  conducted  ^n  the  same  manner  as  the 
like  meetings  of  the  Wcsleyan  body,  the  parent  society. 

IV.  History. — The  incidents  of  history  in  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  are  comparatively  few,  and  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  personal  history  of  the  preachers 
and  the  steady  spread  of  the  movement.  At  the  first 
Conference  the  number  of  adherents  was  five  thousand 
and  thirty-seven.  Surrounded  by  difficulties  of  more 
than  ordinary  urgency  and  gravity,  the  society  made 
very  slow  progress,  not  so  much  from  want  of  sjrmpatfay 
on  the  part  of  the  people  as  from  want  of  funds  and 
agents  to  commence  new  circuits.  The  new  itinerancy 
commenced  with  seven  circuits  and  seven  preachers 
In  17d8  seven  other  preachers  entered  the  ministry  — 
Messrs.  W.  Haslam,  W.  Styan,  John  Revil,  Charies  Don- 
ald, W.  Driver,  G.  Wall,  and  John  McClure.  That  fact 
inspired  cheerful  hopes  of  progress,  but  in  five  years 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  additions  were  made 
to  the  membership.  A  monthly  magazine  was  com- 
menced in  1798,  which  has  been  continued  e^'er  since. 
The  first  and  second  conferences  were  presided  over  by 
Mr.  William  l1iom,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Eilham. 
The  Conference  of  1799  was  presided  over  by  John  Gnzn- 
dell,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Kobert  HaH,  of  Nottingham, 
a  holy  man,  and  a  generous  supporter  of  the  cause.  lu 
December  of  the  previous  year  the  first  heavy  blow  and 
discouragement  came  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Kilham ;  many  were  disheartened,  and  some  among  Mr. 
Wesley's  followers  were  glad,  they  viewing  the  occurrence 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  personally.  All  the  aurrouod- 
ing  circumstances,  calmly  considered  apart  from  preju- 
dice, show  that  Mr.  Kilham's  death  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  earnest  overwork  and  exposure  in  bad  weather. 
Viewed  from  any  human  standpoint,  the  premature 
death  of  that  able  minister  was  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  the  good  work  for  which  he  lived  and  labored  was 
considerably  retarded  by  the  occurrence.  Exactly  two 
months  after  Mr.  Kilham's  death,  the  Connection  snffeml 
another  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  their  very  liberal 
and  zealous  layman,  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Hanley,  who 
expired  peacefully  Feb.  20, 1799.  He  bad  been  brought 
up  in  Mr.  Wesley's  society,  but  his  sympathies  it-ere 
with  Mr.  Kilham,  whom  he  visited  at  Nottingham,  Dec. 
19, 1798.  He  was  bom  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  in  De- 
cember, 1768;  was  religioudy  brought  up;  frequently 
preached  as  occasion  offered ;  attended  the  first  Confer- 
ence of  the  New  Connection ;  opened  bis  house  at  Han- 
ley  for  preaching,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a  chapel 
erected  there,  which  became  the  central  home  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  societies  in  the  Con- 
nection. 

The  Conference  of  1799  recognised  a  society  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Rev.  John  McClure  commenced  a  cause  at  ^fs- 
bum.  The  same  year  the  few  preachers  then  associated 
agreed  to  contribute  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  yearly  to 
found  a  fund  for  the  support  of  aged  ministers.' 

The  Conference  of  1803  commenced  what  is  known  as 
the  Paternal  Fund.  It  is  sustained  by  public  collectioits 
in  the  chapels  and  private  subscriptions.  AllowaDcea 
are  made  from  it  towards  the  support  of  the  chtldrefl  of 
the  preachers  in  their  early  years.  The  Beneficent  Fund 
was  originated  at  the  same  Conference  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Higginbottom,  of  Manchester,  who  gave  6Uy  pounds  aa 
a  benefaction,  and  became  the  first  treasurer  of  the  fund. 
The  resources  are  obtained  from  public  coUectioos  and 
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subscriptions,  and  its  objects  are  the  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  ministers  and  their  widows.  In  1880  the  Pater- 
nal Fund  pro(iucedX2698;  the  Beneficent  Fund,  £5808. 

The  year  1804  was  made  memorable  by  the  celebrated 
Rev.  Richard  Watson  joining  the  ranks  of  the  New  Con- 
nection. He  travelled  for  eight  years  in  that  body,  and 
they  daim  the  honor  of  bringing  that  extraordinary 
man  out  of  obscurity.  Two  of  the  sermons  in  his  pub- 
lished works  were  first  preached  in  New  Connection 
chapels.  During  his  itinerancy  with  them  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Annual  Committee,  and  three  times  sec- 
retary of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Bunting  reintroduced 
htm  into  the  Wesleyan  body,  but  he  ever  held  in  veiy 
high  esteem  his  brethren  in  the  New  Connection. 

In  1808  the  law  was  made  which  requires  preachers, 
at  the  end  of  their  probation,  to  answer  in  public  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  religious  experience,  call  to  the 
ministry,  their  doctrinal  views,  etc 

It  will  be  instructive  to  the  present  race  of  Methodists 
to  read  the  financial  conditions  on  which  Methodist 
preachers  consented  in  1812  to  devote  themselves  whol- 
ly to  the  ministry.  Serious  complaints  had  been  made 
respecting  the  inailequacy  of  the  income  of  the  preachers 
to  meet  their  necessities.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Conference  of  1812  to  examine  and  report  there- 
on. After  a  candid  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  house  and  furni- 
ture at  the  expense  of  the  circuit,  every  married  preach- 
er in  full  connection  should  receive,  for  himself  and  wife, 
£12  per  quarter;  **not  less  than  £2  per  quarter  for  a 
servant;"  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  ** not  less  than 
14s,  per  week  for  board.**  The  allowance  from  the  Pa- 
ternal Fund  for  boys  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  for 
f^irls  under  twelve,  to  be  £6  per  annum ;  then  they  retire 
from  the  fund.  Charge  for  medical  attendance  and  trav- 
elling expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  quarterly  meeting. 
Considerable  uneasiness  and  anxiety  was  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  Connection  in  the  years  1814-16  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  safety  of  some  of  the  chapels  which 
had  belonged  to  the  parent  society  before  the  year  1797. 
Those  anxieties  were  not  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
won!  of  God. 

In  1818  a  Home  Mission  was  established  to  introduce 
Methodism  into  new  localities.  The  sum  of  £424  was 
given  by  the  circuits  to  aid  that  mission.  In  1824  the 
mission  was  relinquished,  and  Ireland  was  selected  as 
the  place  on  which  to  concentrate  their  efforts,  and  one 
of  the  English  preachers  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  work.  It  has  continued  with  varying  success  to  the 
present  time.  In  1880  there  were  seven  stations  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  total  membership  of  71.%  being  only  an  av- 
erage of  102  members  per  station.  The  home  missionary 
operations  were  resumed  some  years  afterwards,  and  in 
1880  they  occupied  eleven  stations  in  England,  with  a 
membership  of  1249,  and  for  their  support  the  circuits 
contributed  £1158  during  the  year  1879-80. 

In  1828  the  general  rules  of  the  Connection  were  con- 
sidered, amended,  and  published,  with  the  sanction  of 
ihe  Conference. 

The  same  Conference  ordered  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  for  Sunday  scholars  at  the  price  of 
2J.  The  Conference  of  1827  ordered  the  publication  of 
a  Catechism  for  the  use  of  children,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Scott.  A  larger  Catechism  for  the 
use  of  elder  children  was  written  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cooke,  D.D.,  and  published  about  the  year  1848.  The 
same  minister  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  that  Catechism  to  be  published  in  1881. 

A  Connectional  magazine  was  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  at  the  price  of  6d  monthly.  It  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  To  promote  the  circulation 
of  these  several  publications,  a  book-room  and  an  editor 
were  indispensable.  The  former  was  located  at  Hanley 
from  1798  to  1832,  when  it  was  removed  to  Manchester. 
In  1827  the  Rev.  W.  Shuttleworth  was  appointed  editor 
and  steward,  and  the  business  rapidly  advanced.  In 
ltf27  the  capital  stock  amounted  to  £1305,  and  the 


annual  profits  to  £113.  Five  years  afterwartis  the  cap- 
ital was  £2500,  and  the  yearly  profits  over  £500,  while 
the  magazine  was  greatly  improved;  the  third  series 
was  commenced  in  1833.  In  1844  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  remove  the  book-room  to  London,  where  it  has 
since  remained,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bakewell  was  ap- 
pointed editor.  In  1848  the  Rev.  William  Cooke,  the 
eminent  theologian  and  divine,  was  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  and  in  that  capacity  and  as  book-steward 
he  has  rendered  more  valuable  service  to  the  Connec- 
tion than  any  other  minister.  The  Rev.  Charles  De- 
wick  Ward,  D.D.,  was  appointed  editor  and  book-stew- 
ard in  1880;  the  capital  stock  that  year  was  £2980,  and 
the  profits  £243. 

The  Methodist  hvmn-book  had  been  used  in  the  New 
Connection  from  1797.  In  the  year  1884  a  new  hymn- 
book  was  prepare<l  and  published,  which  was  intended 
more  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Connection  than  as  a 
superior  book  to  the  one  which  it  supplanted.  ThiH 
also  was  displaced  by  another  and  very  much  improved 
collection,  including  1024  hymns,  compiled  chiefly  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Piggin,  and  published  in  May,  1863.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  best  collection  in  use  in  any  branch 
of  the  great  Methodist  family.  Its  marked  superiority 
soon  led  to  the  preparation  of  other  improved  and  en- 
larged collections  for  the  use  of  "the  People  called 
MethodisU." 

The  years  1836  and  1837  were  periods  of  unrest  in 
many  Methodist  societies,  owing  to  the  trial  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  from  the  Wesleyan  body. 
At  Dudley  and  Stourbridge  large  numbers  left  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  joined  the  New  Connection,  adding  greatly 
to  their  influence  and  usefulness  in  those  towns.  An 
effort  was  made  to  bring  all  those  who  had  left  the  par- 
ent society  into  union  with  the  New  Connection ;  but 
some  of  the  Separatists  made  such  radical  changes  in 
the  constitution  a  condition  of  joining  that  the  New 
Connection  decided  not  to  make  such  concessions, 
though  many  changes  were  made.  Those  who  did  not 
unite  with  this  body  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
branch  of  the  Methodist  family,  known  for  some  years 
as  the  Wesleyan  Association.  They  afterwards  relin- 
quished most  of  those  extreme  views  which  prevented 
their  proposed  union. 

The  year  1841  was  a  painfully  memorable  one  to  the 
New  Connection,  owing  to  the  necessary  expulsion  of 
two  of  the  ministers,  J.  Barker  and  W.  Trotter.  Joseph 
Barker  had  used  his  position  to  advocate  low  socialist 
and  infidel  opinions.  Much  mischief  was  done,  for  twen- 
ty-nine societies,  including  4348  members,  were  lost  to 
the  Connection.  After  trying  his  new  doctrines  for 
some  years,  he  found  out  the  delusion  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  endeavored 
to  the  uttermost  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had  done.  He 
is  said  to  have  joined  the  Primitive  Methodists;  >vrote 
and  published  his  autobiography  in  1869,  in  which  he 
recanted  all  his  errors;  was  reconciled  to  most  of  his 
former  brethren  in  the  New  Connection;  and  died  in 
1879  (or  1880)  a  penitent  Christian.  It  was  not  until 
1855,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  the  number  of 
members  in  society  reoched  the  total  at  which  they 
stood  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Barker's  expulsion.  A  small 
work  was  published  in  1841  entitled  The  Beacon^  and 
also  some  tracts  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  D.D.,  which  pre- 
vented the  breach  becoming  wider  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  Connection  suffered  greater 
losses  through  Mr.  Barker's  unfaithfulness  and  treach- 
ery than  from  any  other  cause  in  its  whole  history  of 
over  eighty  years.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Con- 
nection became  so  great  and  oppressive  that  in  1842 
nearly  £900  were  collected  to  lessen  them,  £840  more 
in  1848,  and  the  Conference  of  that  year  ordered  a  spe- 
cial collection  to  be  made  through  the  circuit,  which 
secured  £5000  more  towards  the  same  object. 

The  Conference  of  1887  originated  a  mission  in  Cana- 
da, which  became  a  great  blessing  to  that  country.  Mr. 
William  Ridgway,  one  of  the  leading  New  Connection 
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senutions  of  the  claims  of  Canada  for  the  Gospel  that 
the  Bev.  John  Addyman  became  the  pioneer  missionary- 
there.  He  was  joined  two  years  afterwards  by  the  Bev. 
Henry  Only  Crofts,  D.D.  Mr.  Addyman  still  survives, 
having  been  in  the  ministry  forty-eight  years.  Dr. 
CroAs  entered  into  rest  in  the  year  1880.  The  Cana- 
dian mission  was  a  success;  but  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1875,  it  was  united  to  the  other  branches  of  Methodism 
in  Canada,  in  order  to  make  one  large  undivided  Meth- 
odist Church  in  that  dominion. 

The  jubilee  of  the  New  Connection  was  a  time  of 
great  rejoicing.  The  Jubilee  Conference  was  held  at 
Manchester,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allin  presiding.  The 
sittings  commenced  June  1, 1846.  The  first  important 
speciid  business  done  was  the  final  consideration  and 
adoption  of  a  deed-poll,  which  provides  for  the  security 
of  the  property  of  the  Connection,  the  preservation  of 
its  doctrines,  and  the  continuance  of  its  principles  and 
discipline.  By  the  deed-poll  a  legal  identity  is  given 
to  the  Connection  in  the  persons  of  twenty-four  guardian 
representatives — twelve  ministers  and  twelve  laymen — 
whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  deed,  with  provisions 
for  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  will  necessarily  occur. 
The  attendance  of  six  of  the  guardian  representatives  is 
requisite  to  legalize  the  Conference.  After  its  adoption, 
the  deed-poll  was  executed  by  every  member  of  the 
Conference ;  and  it  has  since  been  duly  enrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  A  model  trust-deed,  and  a 
form  of  conveyance  of  freehold  land  for  Connectional 
chapels,  schools,  and  parsonages,  were  also  decided  upon ; 
and  a  book -room  deed  also  agreed  to,  each  of  them 
adapted  to  the  deed-poll. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  the  number  of  members  in 
the  Connection  was  only  ^,002,  namely — in  England, 
15,610;  Irebind,932;  Canada,  3460. 

It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  Jubilee  Fund  of  not  less 
than  £20,000,  but  the  result  was  only  £7721.  To- 
wards that  fund  there  was  raised  in  1847  £2829 ;  in 
1848,  £1567 ;  in  1849,  £8402.  About  £5100  was  voted 
to  remove  chapel  debts,  £1300  to  promote  missions;  and 
various  sums  were  given  or  loaned  to  the  Paternal  Fund, 
the  Beneficent  Fund  for  a  theological  college,  for  aged 
ministers,  and  to  lessen  other  financial  burdens  which 
fettered  the  agencies  of  the  Church.  On  June  5  a  jubi- 
lee tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, which  was  attended  by  more  than  four  thou- 
sand persons.  Several  important  schemes  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work,  which  it  was  hoped  the  fund  would 
enable  the  Connection  to  undertake,  could  not  be  com- 
menced for  want  of  finances.  One  result,  however,  was 
attained,  which  will  be  a  permanent  memorial.  The 
Bevs.  Thomas  Allin,  William  Cooke,  Samuel  Hulme,  and 
Philip  James  Wright  conjointly  wrote  a  jubilee  volume, 
which  had  a  reasonable  sale,  and  which  chronicles  much 
important  and  valuable  information,  both  historical  and 
biographical,  relating  to  the  Connection  during  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years.  From  that  work  many  facts  in  the  no- 
tices preceding  are  obtained.  Baggaly's  Digest  and  the 
Minute*  of  Conferences  supply  the  details  which  follow. 

At  the  Conference  of  1848  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  home  missions  in  England ;  but 
the  work  grew  slowly,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1857, 
a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  management  of  home  mis- 
sion chapels.  In  1865  the  present  Home  Missionary 
Society  was  inaugurated.  In  1880  there  were  thirteen 
mission  stations,  with  1249  members. 

Although  the  Jubilee  Fund  had  been  of  much  use  in 
relieving  the  Connection  of  some  financial  burdens,  yet 
great  embarrassment  was  felt  in  many  places  from  in- 
adequate funds  in  1849,  and  at  the  following  Conference 
a  plan  was  adopted  which  entirely  extinguished  the 
debts  of  the  Connection  at  that  time. 

In  1851  the  Methodist  societies  in  England  were  in  a 
very  painful  state  of  unrest,  owing  to  the  expulsion  in 
1849  from  the  Wesleyan  Conference  qf  several  promi- 
nent preachers — the  Bevs.  James  Everett,  Samuel  Dunn, 
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Others.  Although  in  three  years  more  than  one  hon- 
dred  thousand  members  were  separated  from  the  parent 
society,  very  few  of  them  were  attracted  to  the  New 
Connection.  In  1851, 1858,  and  1854  this  body  had  to 
report  to  each  Conference  a  decrease,  which  vas  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  and  solicitude,  and  a  special 
service  of  humiliation  before  God  was  held  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1853.  In  1851  overtures  were  made  frum  the 
Wesleyan  delegates— the  seceders  from  the  parent  so- 
ciety— towards  union  with  the  New  Connectioo,  but  no 
union  took  place.  In  1854  an  effort  was  made  to  cbaogc 
the  name  of  New  Connection,  as  it  was  not  then  new, 
and  many  thought  the  name  was  a  hinderanoe  to  oth- 
ers uniting  with  them.  It  was,  however,  resolved  by 
the  Conference  of  that  year  not  to  change  the  name,  as 
the  new  deed-poll  had  only  been  adopted  a  few  yens. 
The  rules  of  the  Connection  were  revised  in  1854. 

The  Manchester  Conference  of  1859  was  memorable 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  China.  From  a 
conviction  that  the  encouragement  of  foreign  missions 
would  not  hinder  home  work,  that  step  was  taken.  The 
Bev.  William  Cooke  was  the  president,  and  by  his  ge- 
nial advocacv  a  successful  work  was  commeooed  in  that 
country,  which  in  1880  reported  43  chapels,  27  aocietio, 
and  902  members,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Innocent,  who  is  the  principal  of  a  training  insti- 
tution in  China.  In  1862  a  mission  was  established  in 
Australia,  which  has  but  two  societies  at  present— one 
at  Adelaide  and  one  at  Melbounie — with  two  mision- 
aries  and  115  members. 

At  the  Conference  of  1860  a  Trustees'  Blutual  Gnann- 
tee  Fund  was  established  against  losses  by  fire,  to  in- 
clude all  Connectional  property. 

A  training  institution  for  the  preparation  of  yonng 
men  for  the  ministry  was  for  some  years  under  con- 
sideration. The  Conference  of  1861  resolved  upon  hav- 
ing one;  and  owing  to  the  noble  generosity  of  Thomas 
Firth,  of  Sheffield,  such  an  institution  was  erected  at 
Banmoor,  near  that  town.  Its  trustees  were  appointed 
in  1862,  and  the  college  was  opened  and  a  tutor  selected 
in  1864.  In  1880  there  were  nine  students  in  residence, 
who  paid  £10  per  annum.  The  president  of  the  Con- 
ference was  the  principal  and  only  tutor  at  that  period. 
The  college  building  cost  £8710. ' 

The  Conference  of  1865  resolved  that  a  copy  of  Bag- 
ster's  Bible,  the  Conference  Journal^  the  deed-poll,  and 
the  general  rules  of  the  society  should  in  future  be  the 
insignia  of  office  of  the  president,  to  be  handed  down  in 
succession.  The  same  Conference  resolved  that  all  fut- 
ure conferences  of  their  body  should  meet  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  instead  of  Whit-Monday  as  previous- 
ly, the  latter  being  a  movable  date,  which  was  often 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  to  both  ministers 
and  laymen.  Mr.  Alderman  Blackburn,  of  l«eds,  a 
wealthy  layman,  presented  to  each  of  the  ex-presidents 
of  Conference  for  fourteen  years  previously  to  the  year 
1863  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Bible  and  the  new  hymn-book, 
then  first  published.  A  new  tune-book,  adapted  to  the 
hymn-book,  was  prepared  by  the  Bev.  J.  Ogden,  and 
published  in  1866. 

The  Conference  of  1868  resolved  on  a  new  departure 
from  existing  usage,  and  consented  to  ministerial  ap- 
pointments being  continued  for  five  successive  ynrs 
in  circuits  where  two  thirds  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
request  it.  The  limit  had  previously  been  three 
years. 

A  further  attempt  at  union  was  made  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1870,  when  the  terms  for  a  federal  union  with 
the  Bible  Christians  were  considered,  and  resolutions 
recorded  thereon.  *  The  same  Conference  resolved  that 
home  missionaries  of  fourteen  years*  standing  be  allow- 
ed to  attend  the  Conference,  but  not  to  vote. 

The  Conference  of  1871  approved  of  the  raising  of  a 
fund  to  extinguish  the  Chapel  Fund  debt  The  mm 
of  £4672  was  raised,  which  accomplished  the  object  de- 
sired. 
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Rer.  John  Ini 

The  Conference  of  I87fi  waa  made 
memorable  by  acts  of  fratemiialion 
of  cgniiderable  inlerest.  The  Meth- 
odist Cbarcb  of  Canada  eent  u  a  dep- 
uution  to  [he  Coofercnce  the  venera- 
ble and  Rev.  Egerton  R/erMn,  D.D., 
and  Mr.  David  Savage,  who  presented 
■II  addreiB  of  brotherly  fratemization. 
They  were  moat  cordially  welcomed. 
Dr.  Ryenion  remained  some  lime  in 
Kiigland  as  the  ^estofrarioiufrieDds 
of  the  Connection,  His  portrait  «a« 
ordered  lo  be  engraved  and  published 
in  the  magazine  as  a  pleasant  memo- 
rial or  his  vint.  At  the  same  Confer- 
ence, Che  Rev.  Alexander  CUrhe,  D.D., 
presented  a  fraternal  message  from  tbe 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Fraternal  messages  were 
returned  to  both  documents.  The  same 
Conference  sent  ic*  first  frslemsl  mes- 
sage lo  the  Primitive  Helboditts  of 
England,  which  greetings  were  con- 
tinued and  reciprocated  for  three  years, 
when,  in  1873,  the  New  Conneetioa 
Conference,  seeing  how  kindly  their 
written  messages  hail  been  received, 
appointed  two  of  tbe  members  of  the 
Conference  to  viut  the  ensuing  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Conference,  two  others 
to  visit  the  Methodist  Free  Church 
Conference,  and  two  others  to  visit 
the  Wcsleyan  Conference.  Each  of 
the  coafereiiGes  appointed  representa- 
tives to  return  these  visits  of  fraternal 
i;Dod-will,and  tbe  good  work  has  unco 
been  continued  with  very  happy  re- 
sults; and.the  feeling  of  surprise  now 

resentaCion  should  have  been  so  long 
delayed.  They  serve  Co  facilitate  the 
arrangemenls  for  holding  the  G^u- 
meaical  Congren  in  1881.  At  the 
Conference  of  1876,  Mr.  Mark  Filth 
piesanCed  £1000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  (sltege,  and  the  home 
and  foreign  missionRry  societies  were 
united  under  one  committee  of  man- 
agement. 

In  1877  a  loan  fund  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  chapel  trusts 
and  of  encouraging  the  erection  of  new 

The  Confereace  of  1880  was  remark- 
able for  in  record  of  deaths  among  the 
nuinisCers,  no  less  than  six  of  whom, 
ail  man  of  distinction,  had  died  during 
the  year.      Their  names  were  Par-    '"■"""■"■ 
kinson  Thomas  Gilton,  William  Baggalv,  Henry  Onir 
Crofts,  D.D„  John  Taylor,  Chailes  Mannj  and  Benjamin 
B.  Tumock,  A,a      The  four  first   named    had  been 
presidents  of  the  Conference.    As  many  as  ux  minis- 
ters had  neret  before  died  in  one  year. 
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Eipulslon  of  Joseph  Barker,  which  caused  a  loss  of  W  societiM  and  4348 
"!««■  <(i.J.S.) 

WABleTan  Methodlats.    See  Wksleyans. 
Wealtfjau  R«fonn  Union.    This  organization 
had  ila  origin  in  tbe  e:cpn1sinn  of  the  Revs.  James  Ev- 
erett, Samuel  Dunn,  and  William  Griffith  froui    Ihe 
Wea^yan  Conference,  in  Angasl,  1S49.    These  expul- 


wnoie  press  oi  lae  country,  e.xcepung  oniy  iwo  or  loree 
papers,  took  the  part  of  the  expelled  ministers.  Meetings 
of  Methodists  were  held  in  many  of  the  great  centres 
ill  England,  and  the  popular  feeling,  fanned  by  the  voice 
of  the  presff,  was  in  a  few  months  manifested  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  members  and  office-bearers  signing  me- 
morials to  the  Conference  against  the  expulsions.  In 
response  thereto,  the  Conference  ordered  the  preachers 
to  withhold  society  tickets  from  all  who  signed  such 
memorials,  whether  officers  or  members,  and  that  policy 
was- continued  for  about  two  years,  until  the  funds  of 
the  Connection  became  so  embarrassed  that  the  expul- 
sion policy  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Seeing  the  desolation  which  prevailed  in  so  many 
societies,  all  the  efforta  made  by  members  for  redress 
being  repulsed  by  the  Conference,  another  effort  was 
made  in  December,  1851,  by  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial lay  officers  in  the  Connection  who  had  not  been  ex- 
pelled, who  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Conference  under 
twelve  heads,  asking  for  the  cessation  of  the  severe  di»- 
ciplinary  action  of  the  preachers,  and  also  for  some  form 
of  lay  representation  in  the  chief  courts  of  Methodism. 
This  was  known  as  the  Mediation  Movement,  and  their 
memorial  was  in  a  short  time  signed  by  over  two  thou- 
sand Methodists,  chiefly  official  persons. 

The  Conference  of  1852  declined  to  receive  or  negoti- 
ate with  any  deputation  with  regard  to  the  said  memo- 
rial, and  in  reply  thereto  "indulged  in  rancorous  invec 
tive  against  many  of  the  {nemorialists.**  Every  effort 
at  reconciliation  with  the  Conference  having  been  made 
by  the  people,  and  resistance  being  the  only  reply,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  thousands  of 
members  who,  by  the  withholding  of  their  society  tick- 
ets, had  been  cut  off  from  membership. 

Not  wishing  to  establish  a  separate  body,  early  in 
the  year  1850  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Finsbury, 
London,  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  about 
four  hundred  in  number,  all  of  whom  less  than  a  year 
before  held  office  in  Methodist  societies.  After  several 
days'  deliberation  a  form  of  constitution  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  best  arrangements  made  for  keeping  the 
members  united,  till  all  negotiations  were  found  to  be 
of  no  avail,  when  it  was  resolved,  first,  that  they  should 
exist  as  the  Reform  Union,  and  ailenvards  as  the  United 
Methodist  Reformers. 

The  details  of  the  various  steps  taken  for  several 
vears  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Weslevan  Con- 
fcrence  so  as  to  admit  laymen  into  the  higher  Church 
coiirta,  and  so  open  the  way  for  the  return  of  thousands 
into  fellowship,  having  all  failed,  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
making  another  separate  body,  the  Conference  of  the 
New  Connection  was  applied  to,  but  that  body  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  make  the  concessions  asked,  so  as  to 
open  the  door  for  union.  Had  they  done  so,  their  mem- 
bership might  have  been  doubled  immediately.  Some 
local  societies  did  unite  with  them.  Ultimately,  in 
1856,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  of  appointed 
representatives  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion (of  1885)  and  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  (of  1849), 
when  terms  of  union  were  agreed  upon  which  resulted 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  under  the  name 
of  **  United  Methodist  Free  Churches." 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Re- 
formers, held  at  Bristol  in  August,  1856,  the  statistics 
of  their  society  were  as  follows : 

Chapels 1,383 

Lny  preachers 2,625 

Ministers 139 

Class-leaders 2,873 

Members 46,609 

Members  on  trial 2,179 

Sunday-schoola 706 

Teachers 12,118 

Scholars 71,176 

Although  roost  of  the  leading  societies  belonging  to 
the  Reformers  resolved  on  amalgamalion,  yet  during 


places,  so  long  as  mey  were  aoie  co  mamuun  ine  minu- 
ter of  their  choice,  these  societies  kept  a  separate  exist- 
ence, in  consequence  of  which  action  some  memben  of 
the  Reform  Union  determined  not  to  amalgamate.  In 
1857  more  than  26,800  members  adhered  to  their  orig- 
inal principles.  That  number  was,  however,  soon  con- 
siderably reduced.  In  1858  nearly  2000  united  with 
the  Free  Churches;  and  in  1859  over  5500  acted  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  the  process  went  on,  year  by  year 
several  separate  sodeties  uniting  in  a  body  with  the 
Free  Churches,  still  leaving  a  few  who  maintained  a 
separate  existence  as  the  Reform  Union. 

This  body  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Exeter  Hall 
from  its  origin.  It  established  a  book-room  there,  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  in 
1851,  as  The  Wesleyan  Reformer,  the  first  editor  being 
Mr.  Robert  Bulman,  its  second  Mr.  N.  T.  langridge,  its 
third  Mr.  Nichols.  In  1853  its  title  was  changed  to  tbc 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Penny  Magazine,  The  committee 
also  established  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  scholars  in 
the  Sunday-schools.  Owing  to  its  gradually  dimin- 
ished numbers,  chiefly  by  amalgamation,  it  has  for  more 
than  ten  years  past  been  the  smallest  section  of  the 
Methodist  family,  and  its  continued  existence  as  a  sep- 
arate body  has  been  a  source  of  regret  for  some  yvti^ 
seeing  that  decadence  has  marked  its  course  idmost 
continuously  from  the  time  its  members  declined  to 
amalgamate.  The  statistics  of  the  past  four  yean  will 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  position  and  infinence. 

Twr.  rraadien.  Maab«n. 

1877 19 7703 

1878. 20 7673 

1879 19 7623 

1880 18 7728 

Their  doctrines  are  identical  in  all  respects  with  tboae 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  points  of  polity  or 
discipline  in  which  they  differ  are,  that  their  ministers 
may  remain  as  many  years  in  a  circuit  as  the  people 
may  desire;  and  they  permit  lay  preachers  to  baptize 
their  children,  and  to  administer  the  Lord*8  sapper,  thus 
placing  ministers  and  laymen  on  an  equality  in  minis- 
terial  functions. 

In  addition  to  the  serial   publications  previously 
named,  the  committee  of  the  Reform  Union  resdved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  book-room  to  secure  funds  for 
carrying  on  their  work ;  and  as  large  profits  had  been 
made  by  the  sale  of  the  hymn-books  used  by  their  so- 
cieties, the  book  committee  was  the  first  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  enlarging  the  hymn-book  which  had  .«) 
long  been  in  use  by  English  Methodists.    The  Rer. 
James  Everett,  who  had  himself  once  been  employed 
in  the  book-room  of  the  parent  society,  learning  that 
there  were  only  about  eight  hymns  in  the  Wesleyan  col- 
lection which  were  copyrighted,  supplied  tbeir  places  by 
others  of  Charles  Wesley's,  and  added  to  them  as  many 
more  new  and  popular  hymns  as  made  a  book  of  a  thou- 
sand hvmns.    To  these  were  added  for  the  first  time 
the  authors'  names,  not  in  all  instances  correctly,  bat  as 
nearly  so  as  was  then  possible.    The  book  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  as  the  usual  discount  was  allowed  on  it  to 
booksellers,  which  at  that  time  the  Wesleyans  did  not 
allow,  many  thousands  soon  found  their  way  even  into 
the  congregations  of  the  parent  society.    That  im- 
proved edition  in  due  time  led  the  way  to  a  still  better 
collection  being  issued  by  the  book-room  of  the  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches,  and  since,  a  still  more  modern  one 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  itself.    The  Reform  book- 
room  has  for  some  years  published  the  Local  Preach' 
ers^  Magazine  J  tit  twopence  monthly,  a  serial  which  has 
for  many  years,  unofiicially,  been  very  helpful  to  many 
industrious  lay  preachers.    It  has  also  published  other 
Methodist  works,  chiefly  remainders  of  editions  of  good 
books  which  authors  wished  to  dispose  of,  but  which 
the  rigid  ndes  of  the  Wesleyan  book-room  prevented 
from  admission  into  their  sales.    (G.  J.  Sw) 
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Wealeyanism,  or  Methodist  Arminiantsm,  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  original  doctrine  of  James  Anoin- 
ias  (q.  v.)  I  the  Dutch  Kemonstrant,  an  epithet  gained 
by  his  followers  for  their  opposition  to  the  Calyinistic 
views  erentually  embodied  in  the  action  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  The  soundest  and  most  prudent  of  the  early 
Arminian  theologians  were  Episcopius  and  Limborch, 
who  developed  the  views  of  their  great  leader  substan- 
tially as  held  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  both  in 
America  and  Great  Britain ;  but  a  few  of  the  Remon- 
strants, especially  Grotius,  and,  to  some  extent,  Curcel- 
Istts,  exhibited  signs  of  a  freethinking  tendency,  espe- 
cially on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  interme- 
diate  English  Arminians  carried  these  erratic  elements 
to  the  verge  of  Socinianism,  and  thus  gave  a  color  to 
the  charge  of  Pelogianism  with  which  Calvinistic  writ- 
ers— at  least  until  very  recent  times— have  been  too 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  branding  Arminianism  in 
general.    Sec  Arminiamism. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  came  of  Ar- 
minian stock.  His  father,  Samuel,  like  many  of  the 
evangelical  Anglican  divines  of  that  period,  was  op- 
posed to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  (eee  Tyerman,  Life  of 
Samuel  Wesletff  p.  144),  and  the  sons  of  the  latter  nat- 
nrally  grew  up  in  the  same  sentiments.  Whitefield,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  likewise  a  member  of  *'  the  Holy 
Club,"*  as  the  first  Methodists  were  called  at  Oxford, 
was  of  Calvinintic  persuasion,  and  on  this  ground  alone 
a  separation  ultimately  took  place  from  the  Wesleys, 
Whiteficld  eventually  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
Welsh,  or  Calvinistic,  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connection.  The  views  of  Wesley  are  thus  historically 
of  a  remonstrant  or  polemical  east  on  this  subject,  the 
noain  point  of  controversy  always  being  the  dogma 
of  predestination,  which  is  central  in  the  Calvinistic 
scheme.  We  propose  here,  however,  to  develop  the 
principal  features  of  Wesleyanism  positively  in  a  logical 
order  out  of  the  more  radical  idea  of  the  divine  nature. 
See  Wesley,  Johw. 

1.  Wesleyans  hold  that  God's  foreknowledge  is  intui- 
tive and  absolute,  not  being  a  deduction  or  inference 
from  his  purposes  or  power.  They  ground  this  doc- 
trine upon  Scripture:  **  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
did  predestinate"  (Rom.  viii,  20).  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
in  bis  note  on  this  passage  {Commenhny,  p.  447),  after 
frankly  admitting  that  the  '*  knowledge"  here  spoken 
of  is  not  merely  a  cognition  of  the  existence  of  the  indi- 
viduals (for  then  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  elect 
and  the  reprobate),  still  ingeniously  perverts  the  whole 
force  of  the  argument  by  averring  that  '*  the  foreknowl- 
edge . . .  involves  the  idea  of  selection,"  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  there  already  was  a  secret  bias 
or  preference  in  the  divine  mind.  Methodist  Armini- 
ans, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  this  divine  fore- 
knowledge has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
contemplated  as  about  to  accept  the  offer  of  salvation. 
They  thus  truly  place  the  divine  prescience  as  the  basis 
of  the  divine  plan  or  purposes,  and  maintain  that  such 
a  view  only  is  real  foreknowledge.  In  this  way  they 
escape  the  causational  force  of  the  divine  pre-contem- 
plation,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  knowledge  of  any 
present  or  past  facts  which  has  no  influence  or  power  in 
producing  them.  See  Omniscience.  God  foresees  not 
only  the  future  event,  but  also  all  its  circumstances  or 
conditions,  and  therefore  knows  that  it  is  contingent, 
L  e.  that  although  it  certainly  will  take  place,  it  yet 
might  be  otherwise.    See  Prescience. 

2.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  position 
is  that  of  the  divine  foreordination.  Weslevans  hold 
that  while  God  absolutely  and  of  liis  own  inscnttable 
purposes  determines  beforehand  (whether  from  all  eter- 
nity or  not  is  of  small  moment)  the  events  in  the  nat- 
ural or  physical  world,  he  has  not  done  so  with  regard 
to  occurrences  relating  to  the  moral  sphere ;  especially 
that  he  has  left  the  everlasting  state  of  human  beings 
contingent  upon  the  results  of  their  own  action.  They 
reject  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and  repro- 


bation as  incompatible  with  the  justice  and  impartial- 
ity of  the  divine  character,  and  with  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  of  the  human  souL  They  especially  ob- 
ject to  the  doctrine  that  God  has  absolutely  predeter- 
mined the  final  destiny  of  individuals  in  the  other 
world  irrespective  of  their  conduct;  but  they  have  lit- 
tle controversy  with  that  class  of  moderate  Calvinists 
who  restrict  the  divine  foreordination  to  the  general 
purposes  of  Grod's  moral  government,  without  predicat- 
ing it  of  any  and  every  particular  act  of  intelligent 
creatures.  A  strict  construction  of  the  statement  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  that  "  Grod  decrees  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,"  would  involve  the  divine  will  as 
the  efficient  element  in  all  causality,  and  so  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  heterodoxy  that  **  whatever  t«,  is  right.'* 
Or,  if  the  language  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that 
God  has  so  arranged  the  universe  (both  of  matter  and 
of  mind)  that  events  must  inevitably  transpire  just  as 
they  do,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  necessity 
or  fate.  But  if  it  be  merely  meant  that  God  has  insti- 
tuted laws,  forces,  or  causes  (whether  primary  or  sec- 
ondary, physical  or  spiritual)  which  he  permits  (or,  if 
any  prefer  so  to  say,  enables)  to  act  freely  yet  certainly 
(within  given  limits)  in  bringing  about  whatever  oc- 
curs, then  we  have  but  the  expression  of  what  is  matter 
of  fact  undeniable  by  any.  This  is  no  proper  foreordi- 
nation at  all,  for  it  ranks  the  human  agent  as  a  leading 
factor  among  these  freely  moving  powers,  and  hangs 
the  larger  part  of  events  upon  the  contingencies  of  his 
conducL    See  Predestinatioii. 

3.  Wesleyan  Methodists  further  maintain  that  al- 
though man  is  universally  born  with  corrupt  moral  af- 
fections and  a  depraved  will,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral atonement  of  Christ  and  the  free  bestowment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  every  person  is  graciously  enabled  so 
to  resist  the  tendencies  to  evil  as  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  proffered  means  of  salvation.  They  believe,  indeed, 
that  in  response  to  the  intercessions  of  the  Divine  Medi- 
ator, and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  special 
conviction  is  often  sent  into  the  souls  of  sinners,  but 
that  this  may  still  be  resisted  by  the  subject^  and  thus 
prove  abortive.  They  also  believe  that  the  general 
convictions  resulting  from  the  ordinary  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  sufficient,  if  encouraged  and  fostered,  to  kiad 
the  sinner  to  Christ  They  admit  that  none  will  or 
can  come  to  God  without  such  divine  drawings;  but 
they  believe  that  these  are  never  withheld  from  the 
sincere  and  compliant  souL  The  ultimate  force,  there- 
fore, which  determines  any  person  in  turning  away 
from  sin  and  towards  God  is  the  human  will  itself,  act- 
ing freely  in  view  of  motives  made  dear  and  cogent  by 
God's  Spirit,  but  never  coerced  thereby-.  The  self-de- 
terminative power  of  the  human  will  is  consequently  a 
fundamental  axiom  in  Wesleyan  theology.    See  Wilu 

4.  Wesleyans  hold  that  saving  faith  u  a  conscious 
surrender  of  the  soid  to  God  and  a  positive  trust  in  the 
merits  of  Christ.  This  faith  is  indeed^potentiaUy  the 
gift  of  God,  but  its  exercise  is  the  voluntary  personal 
act  of  the  believer.  Conversion,  in  Wesleyan  theok>gy, 
is  the  entire  process  of  change  from  a  state  of  condem- 
nation and  sin  to  one  of  panlon  and  holiness.  Regen- 
eration is  a  change  in  the  moral  affections  resulting  by 
divine  power  immediately  upon  this  act  of  faith,  which 
presupposes  the  penitence  and  consecration  required. 
See  Regeneration. 

Wesleyanism  accordingly  teaches  that  justification 
and  adoption  are  simultaneous,  the  former  being  the 
act  of  pardon,  and  the  latter  the  relation  of  filial  ac- 
ceptance. A  degree  of  sanctiflcation  is  also  held  to  be 
experienced  at  the  same  time,  being  a  stale  of  com- 
parative holiness,  consisting  in  a  fixed  purpose  and  dis- 
position to  love  and  serve  God,  the  fniit  of  which  im- 
mediately begins  to  appear  in  the  life.  The  first  of 
these  elements  takes  place  in  the  divine  mind,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  a  fact  is  derived  by  the  converted 
person  from  a  consideration  of  the  conscious  exercise 
of  faith  to  that  and ;  the  second  is  a  mutual  change, 
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testified  to  the  soul  by  a  special  *'  witness  of  the  Spirit" 
(q.  V.))  which  is  distinct  from  all  other  evidence,  al- 
though concomitant  and  oonroborative ;  and  the  third 
element  takes  place  exclasirely  in  the  human  subject, 
and  is  evideooed  by  the  alteration  felt  in  the  heart  and 
shown  in  the  life;  but  they  all  three  are  equally  and 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  man  does  not  save  himself,  but  simply  consents  to 
be  saved,  depends  upon  Christ  to  be  saved,  and  coop- 
erates with  God  fur  his  salvation.  It  follows  from  the 
above  showing  that  the  converted  person  knows  for  the 
time  being  his  gracious  condition  by  this  threefold  tes- 
timony, one  or  the  other  part  of  which,  however,  may 
for  the  moment  preponderate. 

5.  Wesleyaniom,  moreover,  maintains  that  this  salva- 
tion is  not  only  free  and  present,  but  nHao  fully  i.  c.  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  be  entirely  sanc- 
tified in  this  life,  and  to  live  without  actually  feelii^  or 
committing  any  known  sin.  They  admit,  of  course, 
the  continual  peccability  of  human  nature,  and  do  not 
claim  Adamic  or  angelic  perfection  for  any  human  be- 
ing since  the  Fall;  but  they  nevertheless  insist  upon 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  complete  holiness  in  heart 
and  life  as  not  only  necessary  for  heaven,  but  posnble 
indeflnit«ly  before  death.  They  differ  to  some  degree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  instantaneous  or  progn»- 
sive  character  of  this  experience,  and  also  as  to  its  date 
with  reference  to  conversion,  but  they  all  agree  in  look- 
ing for  it  during  life  and  health,  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  of  consecration,  faith,  and  co-operation  as  required 
by  regeneration. ,  See  Sanctification. 

6.  Finally,  hddidg  the  above  views  of  the  power  and 
coaction  of  the  human  will  at  every  stage  of  the  re- 
demption process,  Wesleyans  universally  believe  that 
it  is  possible  for  any,  even  the  highest  Christian,  to 
fall  from  grace  and  ultimately  perish,  and  they  think 
they  find  actual  instances  of  such  lapse  in  the  Script- 
ures and  in  common  life.  As  none  are  absolutely  elect- 
ed to  eternal  life,  so  none  are  fully  secure  of  it  until 
probation  is  entirely  ended.    See  PER8EVEaA.NCE. 

Literature— The  most  exhaustive  as  well  as  oldest 
polemic  on  these  distinctive  features  of.  Wesleyan  Ar- 
minianism  is  Fletcher's  Checks  to  Anlmomianism  (Lond. 
1771  sq.,  and  often  since) ;  but  the  subject  is  discursive- 
ly treated  likewise  in  Wesley*s  Sermons  (in  Works'). 
A  topical  discussion  is  given  in  Watson^s  InstUules 
(Lond.  1822,  and  since),  in  Pope's  Christian  Theology 
(ibid.  1875-77,  8  vols.  8vo),  and  in  Raymond's  System-- 
atie  Theology  (Cindn.  1877  sq.,  3  vols.  8vo).  For  other 
works,  see  AitMunANisM;  Methodism. 

DSTesleyana  is  a  general  name  for  all  adherents  or 
followers  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Arminian  Meth- 
odism ;  but  by  usage  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the  reg- 
ular Methodists  of  the  British  Conference,  in  distinction 
from  those  of  the  other  kindred  bodies  in  America, 
Great  Britain,  Irehmd,  and  elsewhere,  which  in  this  Cy- 
clopcsdia  are  tr^ted  under  separate  heads. 

I.  History, — As  much  of  this  is  the  common  property 
of  all  Methodist  bodies  throughout  the  world,  we  give 
it  here  somewhat  in  extenso, 

Methodism  in  its  origin  was  the  child  of  Providence. 
Its  founder,  John  Wesley,  was  also  a  child  of  Providence ; 
and  nearlv  the  whole  of  his  career  on  earth  was  marked 
by  indications  of  the  special  and  peculiar,  sometimes 
marvellous,  interposition  of  God  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
origin,  growth,  and  wide  diffusion  of  Methodism,  we  can 
trace  the  evidence  of  the  divine  hand  opening  its  way 
and  directing  its  course.  In  all  its  past  history,  now 
covering  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  when 
its  movements  were  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
of  Providence,  it  prospered ;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  changes  in  its  operations,  which  were  of  human 
origin,  and  the  outcome  of  expediency  only,  hare  been 
the  cause  of  obstruction  and  often  of  painful  disappoint- 
ment and  loss. 

1.  Inception  of  the  Wesleyan  Body,— The  embodiment 
of  Methodism  is  John  Wesley ;  and  during  the  fifty-one 


years  of  his  life  which  elapsed  between  its  actual  for- 
mation and  the  death  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Wesley  was 
its  source  and  life.  Bom  at  Epworth  in  1703,  he  en- 
tered the  Charterhouse  School,  London,  in  1714;  in  1719 
he  was  continuing  his  studies,  under  his  brother  Sam- 
uel, at  the  Westminster  School;  and  in  17^  he  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  In  1725  he  was  cwdain- 
ed  deacon  by  Dr.  John  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who, 
in  the  advice  he  gave  the  young  deacon,  said,  "  If  be 
wishes  to  be  extensively  useful,  he  must  not  spend  his 
time  in  contending  for  or  against  things  of  a  disputable 
nature,  but  in  testifying  against  notorious  vice,  and  in 
promoting  real,  essential  holiness."  Here  were  the 
gertop  of  that  life-work  which  produced  Methodism. 
In  1729  John  Wesley  began  to  take  pupils  at  Oxford, 
and  some  of  the  more  serious  of  these  united  with  tbeir 
teacher  in  visiting  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle  and  the 
sick  poor  in  the  city;  and  they  commenced  a  systemat- 
ic course  of  living  which  soon  led  to  their  being  called 
Methodists.  That  was  the  first  origin  of  the  Society  so 
designated. 

Ten  years  elapsed.  Both  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
had  been  out  to  America  as  missionaries  in  the  mean- 
time. Returning  to  England  in  1788,  they  were  both 
introduced  to  Peter  Bohler  and  other  Moravian  breth- 
ren, from  whom  they  learned  the  way  of  salvation  by 
faith ;  and  themselves  entering  into  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  in  the  month  of  June,  1738,  were  made 
so  happy  in  their  new  experience  that  they  began  in 
great  earnestness  to  preach  that  doctrine  everywhere. 

In  a  remarkable  manner  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  completeness  of  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  by  faith  in  both  the  brothers. 
This  was  more  distinctly  and  emphatically  shown  by 
the  SfHritual  awakening  which  accompanied  and  fc^ow- 
ed  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley.  He  had  to  preach  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  before  the  University.  His 
text  was,  ^  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;**  and 
he  explained  the  new  doctrine  with  a  clearness^  fulness, 
and  force  which  had  not  been  known  before  in  that  fa- 
mous seat  of  learning.  That  sermon  was  printed  and 
widely  circulated.  It  was  followed  by  another  on  *'  God's 
free  grace,"  in  which,  with  equal  lucidity  and  power,  he 
set  forth  the  doctrine  **  that  the  gnce  or  bve  of  God  is 
free  in  all,  and  free  for  alL"  This  sermon  was  printed 
in  a  cheap  form ;  and  those  sermons,  repeated  in  vari> 
ous  forms  and  places,  ''gave  birth  to  the  greatest  revi- 
val of  religion"  the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  desired,  in  his  own  mind,  to  retire  to  Oxibid  to 
his  beloved  obscurity,  but  Divine  Providence  ordered 
otherwise;  and  John  Wesley  was  detained  in  London 
and  importuned  to  preach  these  new  doctrines,  in  vari- 
ous churohea,  thrice  every  Sunday,  and  on  week-days 
also.  One  source  of  attraction  was  that  he  had  recent^ 
ly  returned  from  America,  which  was  considered  a  far 
country ;  and  he  related  some  of  his  experience  in  Che 
course  of  his  discourses.  Multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
him,  and  soon  the  churches  were  unable  to  hold  the 
crowds  which  assembled.  In  a  short  time,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  large  assemblies  and  partly  owing  to  the 
new  doctrines,  he  was  excluded  from  one  church,  then 
from  another,  till  at  length  he  was  shut  out  of  all  the 
churches.  Not  daring  to  be  sUent,  after  a  short  strui^le 
between  honor  and  conscience,  he  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  preached  in  the  open  air— first  in  Moorfieldi, 
London,  then  at  Kennington,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  England. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons — in  some  in- 
stances ten  thousand,  in  others  twenty  thousand,  and 
even  more  as  computed  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  re- 
corded by  him  in  his  Joumafr— attended  his  out^doer 
services.  This  step  was  not  taken  in  any  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  Church ;  quite  the  comtrsary*  Dunag 
one  month  in  1739,  both  John  and  Charies  Wesley  had 
interviews  with  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Gibson,  bishop 
of  London,  and  Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  talk 
over  their  conduct;  and  with  kindly  results  in  each 
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case.  Mr.  Wbitefleld,  also,  had  rimUar  interviews  with 
bishops  respecting  his  preaching  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  these  three  clergy- 
men met  with  did  not  proceed  from  the  heads  of  the 
Established  Chnrch,  but  from  those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  at  ease  in  their  comfortable  livings,  and  who  saw 
that  their  quiet  enjoyment  would  be  broken  if  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  evangelists  were  not  stopped.  Heooe 
it  was  that  many  newspapers  and  magazines  were  used 
by  those  clergymen  to  slander  and  misrepresent  the 
work  of  the  Weskys  and  Whitefield. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1739,  there  were 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons  most  remarkable  oum- 
ifestations  of  divine  power  at  many  of  the  open-air  ser- 
vices conducted  by  John  Wesley.  The  preaching  of 
George  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod and  to  the  same  congregations,  was  quite  as  faith- 
ful and  even  more  impassioned,  at  times,  than  was  John 
Wesley's;  but  it  was  to  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
only  that  those  special  manifestations  were  given.  At 
London  and  at  Bristol,  on  various  occasions  and  at  di- 
vers places,  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Societies,  scores  of  persons  were  smit- 
ten down  under  his  preaching,  in  the  open  air  and  in 
small  meetings  in  rooms;  such  signs  had  never  been 
liefure  witnessed  since  apostolic  times.  Mr.  Wesley 
himself  wrote :  **  More  and  more  of  the  people  were  cut 
to  the  heart,  and  came  to  me  all  in  tears,  inquiring  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved." 
These  penitents  were  counted  by  scores  and  hundreds 
(luring  the  autumn  of  17d9;  and  it  was  the  witnessing 
of  the  deep  agony  of  spirit  and  anguish  of  heart  that 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  two  gentlemen,  who  attend- 
ed the  preaching  at  Moorfielda,  to  provide  a  place  of 
shelter  for  those  poor  stricken  ones. 

Northward  of  the  preaching  ground  at  Moorfields — 
only  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  surrounded  by  fielils — the 
Old  Gunnery,  or  foundry  for  cannon,  had  stood  in  ruins 
for  more  than  twenty  yearSi  Mr.  Wesley  was  pressed 
to  take  the  premises  into  his  own  hands;  but  he  had  to 
decline  them,  having  no  funds.  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  two  kindly  disposed  friends,  finding  that  the  ten- 
ancy could  be  secured  for  jCIIo,  loaned  that  sum  to  Mr. 
Wesley;  but,  as  the  place  was  a  vast  heap  of  niinous 
buildings,  a  large  additional  sum 'had  to  be  spent  to  fit 
it  tip  as  a  pUice  for  religious  worship.  The  roofless 
building,  ¥rith  tottering  walls,  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  11, 1789.  The  cost  of  fit- 
ting up  the  Foundry  for  worship  was  about  £800,  which 
sum  was  paid  in  three  years  by  small  subscriptions  from 
many  friends  who  had  shared  in  the  blessings  which 
came  with  the  preached  word. 

The  exact  date  of  the  origin  of  Methodism  is  not 
known;  but  it  was  within  the  three  weeks  embraced 
within  the  last  week  in  November  and  the  first  fourteen 
days  of  December  in  1739.  A  large  number  of  persons 
had  been  converted  within  six  months,  who  had  been 
joined  to  the  Moravians.  In  Mr.  Wesley's  works  are 
found  several  allusions  made  by  him  to  that  period. 
The  two  following  passages  convey  the  clearest  account 
we  have :  "  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  eight  or 
ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be 
deeply  convinced  of  sin  and  earnestly  groaning  for  re- 
demption. They  desired  I  would  spend  some  time  with 
them  in  prayer  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  That  we  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all 
come  together,  which,  from  thenceforward,  they  did  ev- 
ery Thursday,  in  the  evening.  To  these,  and  as  many 
more  as  desired  to  join  with  them,  I  gave  those  advices 
which  I  judged  most  needful  for  them;  and  we  always 
concluded  our  meetings  with  prayer  suited  to  their  sev- 
eral necessities.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Soci- 
ety; first. in  London,  then  in  other  places."  The  first 
meetings  were  dass-meetings,  and  John  Wesley  was  the 
leader.  In  another  extract  we  find  the  following  addi- 
tional details:  **The  first  evening  about  twelve  persons 


came ;  the  next  week  thirty  or  forty.  When  they  were 
increased  to  about  a  hundred,  I  took  down  their  names 
and  places  of  abode,  intending,  as  ofUn  as  it  was  con- 
venient, to  call  upon  them  at  their  homes*  Thus,  with- 
out any  previous  plan,  began  the  Methodist  Society  in 
England— a  company  of  people  associated  together  to 
help  each  other  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.'* 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  Methodism  from 
the  pen  of  its  founder,  who,  in  a  small  tract  which  he  is- 
sued shortly  before  their  organization,  thus  describes  the 
character  of  a  Methodist : 

**A  Methodist  Is  one  who  has  the  love  of  Ood  ohed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  him : 
one  who  luves  the  Lord  his  Gud  with  all  his  heart,  and 
Boal,  and  mind,  aud  strenetb.  He  rejoices  eyermore, 
prays  without  ceasing,  and  In  everything  gives  thanks. 
His  heart  is  full  of  love  to  all  mankiud,  and  is  purified 
from  euvy,  malice,  wrath,  aud  every  nnkind  anectiou. 
His  own  aeslre,  and  the  one  desli^n  of  his  life,  Is  not  to 
do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  He 
keeps  all  God's  commandments,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest  He  follows  not  the  customs  of  the  world :  for 
vice  does  not  lose  Its  natnre  through  Us  becomins;  fash- 
ionable. He  fftres  not  sumptnonsly  every  day.  He  can- 
not lay  up  treasure  upon  the  earth ;  nor  can  he  adorn 
himself  with  gold  or  costly  apparel.  lie  cannot  Jolu  In 
any  diversion  that  has  the  least  tendency  to  vice.  He 
cannot  speak  evil  of  his  neighbor  any  more  than  he  cau 
tell  a  He.  He  cannot  utter  unkind  or  evil  words.  No 
corrupt  commnulcatlon  ever  cornea  out  of  his  month.  He 
does  good  unto  all  men ;  unto  neighbors,  strangers,  Mends, 
and  enemies.  Theee  are  the  principles  and  practices  of 
onr  sect.  These  are  the  marks  of  a  true  Methodist.  By 
these  alone  do  Methodists  desire  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  men.** 

2.  ProgrtM$  of  the  Wetleyant  during  Mr,  Wealey^a 
Lifetime, — For  the  first  century  of  its  existence  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism  vras  a  series  of  providences.  In  a 
condensed  record,  which  this  is  required  to  be,  these- 
providential  openings  can  be  very  little  more  than  in- 
dicated. 

From  the  time  the  Wesley  brothers  returned  from 
America  they  were  both  closely  connected  with  the 
Moravians,  whose  meeting-house  was,  and  is  still,  in 
Fetter  Lsne.  It  is  probab^  true  that  most  of  the  ac- 
cessions made  to  their  society  during  the  years  IIBS  and 
1739  were  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  two  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield.  Even  after  Mr.  Wesley  began  his  own  so- 
ciety, in  December,  1739,  he  himself  continued  to  meet 
with  the  Moravians;  and  he  took  with  him  many  of 
those  who  adhered  to  him  as  the  results  of  his  ministrv. 

As  early  as  June,  1738,  John  Wesley  visited  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  at  Hermhut,  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained three  months,  conversing  freely  with  the  Breth- 
ren on  their  doctrines  and  discipline.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  Wesley  drew  up  for  the  society  in 
Fetter  Lane  the  rules  of  the  Band  Societies— companies 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten — who  met  to- 
gether once  a  week  for  religioua  conversatioQ  aad  prayer. 
A  series  of  nine  questions  were  prepared  and  uised  on 
each  occasion  as  helps  and  instructions;  and  the  design 
of  those  meetings  was  embodied  in  a  series  often  propo- 
sitions and  inquiries.  These  were  the  basis  of  the  Unit- 
ed Societies  which  began  to  meet  under  Mr.  Wesley  in 
December,  1739. 

In  April,  1739,  John  Wesley  was  excluded  from  the 
churches  in  Bristol,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  also 
excluded  from  the  London  churches.  Mr.  Whitefield 
and  Charles  Wesley  were  also  included  in  the  prohibi- 
tion. Mr.  Whitefield  commenced  open-air  preaching 
near  Bristol,  with  such  happy  results  that  John  Wesley 
soon  saw  a  wide  door  of  usefulness  opened  to  him  in 
that  plan;  and  he  readily  adopted  it,  with  such  marks 
of  divine  approbation  as  had  not  been  before  witnessed. 
This  led  to  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  the  itin- 
erancy, and  necessitated  the  employment  of  lay  helpers ; 
hence  lay  preachers  had  to  be  engaged  to  watch  over 
the  new  converts,  gathered  out  of  the  world  by  the  la- 
bors of  those  apostolic  men. 

The  earliest  of  these  lay  helpers  were  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, Thomas  Maxfield,  and  John  Gennick.  The  first- 
named  is  thus  introduced  to  us  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself: 
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<*  Joseph  Humphrays,  the  first  lay  preacher  that  assist- 
ed me  in  England  in  1738.  IIo  was  perfected  in  love, 
and  so  continued  for  at  least  twelve  months.  After- 
wards he  turned  Calvinist,  joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  and 
published  an  invective  against  me  and  my  brother 
Charles.  In  a  while  he  renounced  Mr.  Whitefield, 
turned  Presbyterian  minister,  then  received  Episcopal 
ordination,  and,  finally,  sooficd  at  inward  religion" — a 
catalogue  of  delinquencies  long  enough  to  cause  his  name 
to  bo  excluded  from  the  true  friends  of  Methodism. 

Thomas  Maxfield  was  converted  under  Mr.  Wesley's 
preaching,  at  Bristol,  in  May,  1739.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent gift  for  preaching,  and  was  very  useful  in  keeping 
together  and  instructing  the  young  converts  in  London 
during  Mr.  Wesley's  absence.  Some  Churchmen  raised 
a  cry  against  Maxfield's  preaching  at  the  Foundry,  and 
they  sent  their  complaints  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  coun- 
try, who  hastened  to  London  to  silence  him ;  but,  on 
meeting  his  aged  mother,  who  had  heard  Maxfield,  she 
desired  her  son  to  hear  him  and  judge  for  himself  if  he 
was  not  qualified  to  preach  as  ceitainly  as  Mr.  Wesley 
was.  That  wise  admonition  of  Mrs.  Wesley  led  to  the 
regular  appointment  of  Thomas  Maxfield  early  in  1740 
to  preach  as  a  lay  helper  at  the  Foundry.  He  contin- 
ued in  office  at  the  Foundry  some  twenty-three  years, 
and  after  Mr.  Wesley's  marriage  joined  Mrs.  Wesley  in 
her  prejudices;  and  in  1763  he  separated  from  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, taking  with  him  one  hundred  and  seventy  members, 
lie  gathered  an  independent  congregation  in  London, 
to  whom  he  minbtered  for  many  years ;  but  was  recon- 
ciled to  Mr.  Wesley  before  his  death,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
preached  in  his  chapel  in  1783. 

John  Cennick  joined  Mr.  Wesley  at  Bristol,  and  was 
very  useful  in  that  city  and  at  Kingswood;  but,  not 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Wesley's  views  on  general  redemp- 
tion, he  joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  became  a  useful  min- 
ister in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1740  Mr.  Wesley  preached  against  predestination, 
ond  Mr.  Whitefield  published  a  reply  to  it  in  1741,  in 
which  he  advocated  unooni^tional  election,  irresistible 
grace,  and  final  perseverance.  Charles  Wesley's  JJyTmna 
and  John  Wesley's  Sermons  being  directly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Whitefield^s  doctrinal  views,  a  separation  took 
place,  which  continued  for/nany  years;  but  Providence 
brought  good  out  of  what  appeared  to  many,  at  the  time, 
a  serious  evil. 

July  23, 1740,  Mr.  Wesley  separated  from  the  Blora- 
vians. 

In  December,  1741,  several  disturbances  having  tak- 
en place  at  the  services  held  by  Mr.  Wesley,  one  of  the 
learUng  London  magistrates  voluntarily  waited  on  the 
king,  George  II.  In  a  few  days,  Sir  John  Ganson  called 
on  Mr.  We^ey  on  behalf  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  re- 
ported "  that  the  Middlesex  magistrates  had  received 
orders  from  above  to  do  yon  justice  whenever  you  ap- 
ply to  us."  That  spontaneous  kindness  checked  the 
disturbances,  and  the  London  societies  had  peace  ever 
afterwards. 

In  1742,  the  societies  having  greatly  increased,  and 
numbering  several  thousand  members,  they  were  formed 
into  classes  of  twelve  or  more  persons,  with  a  properly 
qualified  person  to  lead  them.  In  Febmar}",  at  Bristol, 
the  same  year,  the  debts  on  buildings  were  mentioned, 
nnd  offers  were  made  to  contribute  a  small  sum  weekly 
OS  the  best  way  of  paying  the  debts.  Leaders  were 
desired  to  collect  what  each  member  would  give  week- 
ly, and  a  steward  was  then  appointed  to  receive  these 
araoimts  from  the  leaders  weekly.  Class-leaders  and 
stewards  were  thus  early  chosen  and  appointed.  The 
Select  Society,  or  Band  Society,  consisting  of  justified 
persons  only,  was  established  in  1742.  Members  meet- 
ing in  band  had  on  their  quarterly  ticket,  besides  the 
luual  distinguishing  marks,  a  large  B.  Band  tickets 
have  been  provided  in  England  regularly  each  quarter 
ever  since,  but  they  are  usually  given  now  as  ordinary 
tickets.  Indeed,  some  of  the  preachers  do  not  know 
what  the  letter  B  on  the  ticket  represents. 


Watch-night  services  began  as  cariy  as  April,  1742. 
The  converted  colliers  at  Kingswood  first  began  them 
as  a  substitute  for  their  midnight  meetings  held  at  the 
ale-house.  They  began  at  eight  or  nine  o'ctock,  and 
continued  until  midnight.  Mr.Wedey  at  once  tp- 
proved,  and  fixed  them,  first  monthly,  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  then  quarterly,  and  recommended  them  to  all  his 
societies.  They  are  now  held  only  on  the  last  night  of 
the  year. 

Quarterly  society  tickets  were  first  given  in  1742. 
For  over  twenty  years  these  were  issued  in  three  or 
four  localities,  each  having  a  different  design.  Incon- 
venience having  arisen  from  these  varieties,  the  ticket 
of  one  district  not  being  known  or  recognised  in  anoth- 
er,  the  Conference  in  1765  ordered  a  uniform  ticket  to 
be  issued  from  London,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary, 1766.  For  fifty  years  these  tickets  were  onlr 
about  an  inch  square — a  very  simple  record— contain- 
ing the  date,  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  a  large  capital  Bo* 
man  letter  enclosed  in  a  simple  border,  with  the  mem- 
ber's name  written  by  the  preacher  who  gave  it  on  the 
margin.  In  1816,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hev.Jabez 
Bunting,  the  ticket  was  a  little  enlarged  to  give  space 
within  the  border  for  the  member's  name.  In  1822, 
when  Mr.  Bunting  was  Connectional  editor,  he  spin 
altered  the  ticket,  making  it  twice  as  large  as  before, 
and  adding  the  name  and  origin  of  the  society  at  the 
head.  «Tho  design  was  thought  by  the  Conference  too 
fanciful,  and  three  tickets  only  of  that  kind  having  been 
issued,  it  nextwas  printed  with  a  ray  border  around  it 
in  1828,  and  in  that  form  it  has  appeared  ever  anoe. 
The  tickets  were  used  to  admit  the  members  to  love- 
feasts,  society  meetings,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  IIk 
addition  of  a  few  lines  by  the  preacher  at  the  back  of 
the  ticket  made  it  a  passport  for  a  member  to  anv  so- 
ciety of  Methodists  either  in  England  or  the  colonies. 
Recently  a  proper  form  for  the  removal  of  memben  has 
been  provided. 

In  1742  Mr.  Wesley  and  John  Nelson  itinerated 
through  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  establishiDg 
Methodism  in  many  places.  During  that  year  the  or- 
ganization of  Methodispa  was  nearly  completed. 

On  May  1,  1743,  the  rules  of  the  society  were  fint 
published  in  a  small  tract  of  eight  pages,  with  the  title 
The  Nature,  Designy  and  General  Bules  of  the  Vmitd 
Societies  in  London,  Bristol,  Newcastle  •  on  ^Tyne,  etc 
They  recite  briefly  the  origin  of  the  societies,  and  then 
describe  the  objects  and  characteristics  of  Methodism. 
Twenty  editions  of  that  tract  were  issueil  during  Mr. 
Wesley's  lifetime. 

In  1743  sick-visiton  were  appointed,  the  leaders  of 
classes  furnishing  the  names  of  persons  to  be  visited, 
and  the  stewards  suppMng  pecuniary  aid  when  needed. 

In  June,  1744,  the  first  Conference  was  held.  Mr. 
Wedey  invited  six  clergymen  and  five  lay  preachers 
to  meet  him  in  London,  at  the  Foundry,  and  fire  davs 
were  occupied  with  its  deliberations.  The  first  included 
preliminary  plans  and  a  discussion  on  justification;  the 
second,  a  discussion  on  sanctification ;  the  third,  on  the 
Chureh ;  the  fourth,  on  discipline ;  and  the  fifth  was  de- 
voted to  the  appointment  of  ofiicers  and  defining  their 
duties.  A  full  record  of  their  deliberations  was  pre- 
served, and  it  shows  how  completely  the  wbde  scheme 
of  Methodist  discipline  was  o<itlined  in  their  earliest  de- 
liberations. It  came  almost  perfect  from  the  first  de 
liberative  assembly. 

The  year  1746  was  memorable  for  the  inquiry'  made 
in  the  Conference,  Is  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Inde- 
pendent Church  government  most  reasonable?  The 
unrest  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  deepened  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  Rev.  Wesdey  Hall,  who  had  urged 
him  to  renounce  the  Church  of  England.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Wesley  believed  in  apostolical  succession  and  the 
offering  of  an  outward  sacrifice  by  the  priest  These 
dogmas  were  soon  afterwards  given  op  by  hin.  On  his 
journey  to  Bristol,  in  Januar}^  1746,  Mr.  Wesley,  read 
lord  King's  Inquiry  into  the  Constifutionf  XHsc^^f 
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Uniiy^  and  Wortkip  of  the  PrimUwB  Church,  As  the 
result  of  the  discussion  held  in  the  Conference  of  1745, 
Mr.  Wesley  considered  his  lay  helpers  as  deacons  and 
presbyters,  and  himself  as  a  scriptural  bishop.  Lord 
King's  book  confirmed  those  opiuiou&  He  took  time 
to  consider  the  whole  question;  and  at  the  Conference 
of  1747,  in  a  series  of  nine  questions  and  answers,  he 
states  plainly  his  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  Presb}'- 
terian  form  of  Church  gorernmeuU  He  renounced  all 
his  High'Church  notions,  and  his  legislation  in  Confer- 
ence after  that  date  was  based  upon  the  convictions 
wrought  in  his  mind  by  lord  King's  work.  Even  apos- 
tolical succession  had  to  go.  Of  that,  some  years  after- 
wards, he  wrote,  **  I  never  could  see  it  proved,  and  I  am 
persuaded  I  never  shall."  H  is  preference  for  the  Church 
of  England  remained,  but  his  practice  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Dissenters  in  Church  polity.  Although  Mr. 
Wesley  did  not  for  forty  years  after  that  period  resort 
to  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination,  yet  the  preach- 
ers he  employed  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  paatoral 
office ;  and  the  fact  of  his  laying-on  of  hands  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  was  more  a  matter  of  form  than  the  con- 
ferring of  any  special  grace  or  qualification.  He  found- 
ed societies  or  churches  all  over  the  land,  and  he  sol- 
emnly set  apart  godly  men  as  their  pastors.  If  there 
was  some  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Wesley's  adhesion  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  establishing  a  separate 
Church  in  the  land,  it  was  more  the  result  of  necessity 
than  design. 

In  1746  England  was  divided  into  seven  circuits,  for 
the  better  carrying-on  of  the  itinerancy  and  the  sys- 
tematic government  of  the  societies.  Circuit  stewards 
were,  that  year  first  appointed  and  quarterly  .meetings 
first  held.  At  that  meeting  all  the  finances  of  the  cir- 
cuit were  reported,  receipts  and  expenses,  and  those  re- 
ports were  carried  up  to  the  yearly  Conference. 

In  1747  a  tract  society  was  commenced  in  Method- 
ism. Mr.  Wesley  had  himself  written  and  published  a 
dozen  tracts,  the  wide  distribution  of  which  was  made  a 
blessing  to  many  people. 

The  wisdom  and  forethought  of  Mr. Wesley  were  clear- 
ly shown  in  June,  1748,  when  he  opened  a  large  school 
on  the  top  of  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol,  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  his  preachers.  That  school  still  ex- 
ists; but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was 
changed  in  its  character  to  a  Reformatory  School,  and 
a  much  larger  and  more  convenient  establishment  was 
erected  near  Bath  as  the  School  for  Methodist  Preach- 
ers' Children,  which  is  known  as  New  Kingswood.  In 
1813  a  second  school  for  the  same  purpose  was  pur- 
chased and  opened  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  near  Leeds, 
Yorkshire.  For  some  years,  the  latter  has  been  the 
juvenile  school  and  New  Kingswood  the  finishing 
school,  and  it  has  taken  high  rank  among  the  first-class 
classical  and  mathematical  schools  in  England.  There 
is  a  scheme  under  consideration  for  the  union  of  these 
schools,  or  for  some  enlargement  which  will  admit  of 
the  larger  number  of  preachers'  sous,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  Methodist  preachers.  These 
schools  have  each  a  history  full  of  interest,  at  least  to 
Methodists;  but  no  friendly  hand  has  yet  undertaken  to 
be  the  chronicler  of  their  instructive  records.  From 
those  schools  have  gone  forth  youths  who  have  risen  to 
the  highest  positions  in  law,  theology,  and  medicine; 
while  in  commercial  life  Methodist  preachers*  sons  take 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  land.  In  the  present  years 
(1880-<81),  the  son  of  an  Irish  Methodist  preacher  is  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  he  having  been  also  sheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex.  Among  the  senators  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  sons  of  Methodist  preachers, 
who  are  distinguished  as  accomplished  speakers  and 
able  legislators.  No  less  than  ten  sons  of  Methodist 
preachers  have  been  presidents  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference. While  much  of  this  distinction  is  doubtless 
due  to  natural  genius  and  persevering  effort,  yet  these 
owe  their  inception,  growth,  and  success  largely  to  the 
excellent  training  obtained  in  the  schools  for  preachers' 


children.  A  public  collection  b  made  through  all  the 
societies  once  in  the  3'ear  for  these  schools.  It  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  when  the  first  school  was 
opened,  and  it  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  col- 
lection was  instituted  when  the  salary  of  a  preacher  was 
not  more  than  £12  a  year. 

In  January,  1750,  a  onion  took  place  between  Mr. 
Whitefield  and  Mr.  Wesley.  Doctrinal  differences  sep- 
arated them  ten  years  previously ;  but  they  began  this 
year  by  preaching  in  each  other's  chapels,  and  so,  re- 
cords Mr.  Wesley,  "one  more  stumbling-block  is  re- 
moved.'* 

In  1751  the  first  disruption  in  Methodism  took  place. 
John  Bennett,  who  had  been  a  preacher  for  eight  years, 
separated  from  Mr.  Wesley,  charging  him  with  being  a 
pope  and  preaching  popery.  During  the  same  year, 
James  Wheatley,  another  preacher,  was  expelled  by  the 
united  voice  of  both  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Both 
these  men  for  a  time  created  prejudice  against  the  Wes- 
leys,  bat  the  societies  soon  recovered  their  lost  ground. 

The  Conference  of  1752  agreed  that  the  preachers 
should  receive  a  stipend  of  £12  per  annum  to  provide 
themselves  with  necessaries.  Previously  no  money  sal- 
ary was  given,  the  stewards  supplying  the  preachers 
with  what  they  wanted.  In  the  year  1800  the  finances 
had  improved  sufficiently  to  allow  the  preachers  £4  each 
quarter.  Ten  years  later  that  amount  was  doubled  in 
some  circuits,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  years 
(18d9)  most  of  the  preachers  received  £1  per  week  or 
more,  besides  a  residence  rent-free.  In  1880  single 
young  preachers  receive  as  a  minimnm  salary  £80  a 
year,  while  some  of  the  leading  ministers  receive  a  total 
annual  salary  which  ranges  from  £250  to  £850  from 
their  circuits.  Many  excellent  preachers  left  Mr.  Wes- 
ley daring  his.  lifetime  because  no  provision  could  be 
made  for  their  wives  and  children,  or  for  men  worn  out 
in  the  service. 

In  August,  1755,  Mr.  Wesley  held  the  first  covenant 
service  in  London.  The  form  of  service  used  is  that 
written  by  that  eminently  holy  Puritan  Richard  Al- 
leine.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper  formed  the 
dosing  part  of  the  service.  It  has  for  many  years  been 
the  custom  to  hold  the  covenant  service  in  the  after- 
noon, or  during  some  part,  of  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
year,  in  all  societies  belonging  to  English  Methodism, 
it  has  osuaUy.been  a  solemn  but  very  interestuig  and 
profitable  service. 

The  Conference  of  1756  ordered  a  collection  to  be 
made  yearly  in  all  the  societies,  which  for  a  century 
was  known  as  the  yearly  collection,  to  assist  in  paying 
chapel  debts,  to  help  poor  circuits,  to  pay  the  preachers' 
small  salary,  to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  preach- 
ing stations,  and  to  pay  legal  costs  when  Methodists 
had  to  defend  their  rights  against  men  who  interfered 
with  them.  The  debts  on  chapels  in  1756  were  £4000, 
and  in  1812  they  reached  £100,000.  Reguktions  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  provide  against 
any  such  accumulations  of  debt.  The  yearly  collection 
is  made  in  the  society  classes  among  members  only,  and 
in  1880  it  realised  more  than  £8000.  The  General 
Fund,  as  first  originated,  has  changed  its  name  into 
Contingent  Fund,  or  Home  Mission  and  Contingent 
Fund.  The  several  objects  at  first  to  be  assisted  by  the 
fund  have  now  each  a  separate  collection  for  their  sup- 
port. 

On  several  occasions  evil-disposed  persons  had  spoken 
against  the  moral  character  of  some  of  the  preachers. 
Mr.  Wesley,  hearing  of  these  complaints,  caused  each 
preacher  to  be  examined  at  the  Conference  of  1759,  and 
such  examination  has  been  continued  at  each  successive 
Conference.  The  punishments  for  offenders  are  a  re- 
buke from  the  president  before  the  whole  Conference, 
being  put  back  on  trial,  suspension  for  a  year,  or  expul- 
sion. One  result  of  the  first  examination  of  character 
was  a  great  revival  of  religion,  which  spread  over  most 
parts  of  England  and  into  Ireland. 

In  1762  Thomas  Maxfield  and  George  Bell  separated 
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from  Mr.  Wealevi  and  took  with  them  a  large  number 
of  members  in  the  London  societ}'.  This  led  Mr«  Wes- 
ley, in  1763,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  union  of  all  the  so- 
cieties in  England,  and  to  establish  a  Connectional  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  a  bond  of  union  and  mutual  help. 
The  duties  of  assistants  and  helpers  were  defined,  and 
the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper  written  and  published.  The 
same  year  the  preachers  received  instructions  to  sell  the 
books  issued  from  the  book-room,  and  the  first  preach- 
er in  each  circuit  has  acted  as  Connectional  bookseller 
ever  since. 

The  Conference  of  1763  observing  that  some  of  the 
preachers  were  almost  worn  out  and  unable  to  itinerate, 
it  was  recommended  that  a  fund  be  established  to  re- 
lieve the  urgent  needs  of  such  as  were  obliged  to  rest. 
Each  travelling  preacher  was  desired  to  contribute  ten 
shillings  yearly  to  that  fund.  For  forty  years  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose designed.  In  1807  the  Conference  reported  that 
the  fund  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  superannu- 
ated preachers  and  their  widows  with  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  drew  up  a  plan  that 
year  for  increasing  the  fund.  Subsequent  conferences 
improved  upon  that  plan,  and  for  a  time  it  was  known 
as  the  Supernumerary  Preachers  and  Preachers'  Wid- 
ows* Fund,  then  it  was  named  the  Auxiliary  Fund,  and 
in  1838  it  was  further  improved  and  called  the  New 
Auxiliary  Fund.  The  preachers  contribute  liberally  to 
it,  and  a  collection  is  made  once  a  year  in  all  the  classes, 
so  that  the  fund  now  yields  a  sum  which  enables  each 
preacher  and  widow  to  receive  from  it  a  yearly  sum 
that  fully  meets  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and  places 
each  above  want.  The  Bev.  John  Rattenbury  devoted 
the  last  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  perfecting  the  re- 
sources and  administration  of  that  fund.  In  1798  the 
Conference  resolved  that  a  preacher  "unable  longer  to 
itinerate  should  become  a  supernumerar}%  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  he  should  be  superannuated.  Rules 
were  afterwards  made  for  permitting  some  supernumer- 
aries to  enter  into  business,  in  which  case  their  names 
were  removed  from  the  list  of  preachers  belonging  to 
the  Conference.  In  this  way  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rankin, 
who  presided  over  the  first  Methodist  Conference  held 
in  America,  having  entered  into  business,  had  to  suffer 
the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  Conference  roll,  and 
his  death  was  not  recorded  in  the  Minutes  when  he 
died. 

At  the  Conference  of  1765  it  was  resolved  to  issue 
from  Loudon  one  uniform  society  ticket  of  membership 
for  all  the  societies.  The  first  ticket  so  issued  is  dated 
February,  1766.  The  tickets  have  been  printed  and 
sent  out  by  the  book-room  ever  since.  At  the  same 
Conference  it  was  recommended  that  in  speaking  to 
and  of  the  members  of  society  the  words  *' brother"  and 
**  sister"  should  ke  unifomly  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
Those  terms  are  still  used  by  the  older  preachers  and 
members. 

The  Conference  of  1767  made  a  regulation  that  the 
same  preacher  shall  not  be  sent  above  one  year,  never 
above  two  years,  to  the  same  circuit.  •  The  time  has 
since  been  extended  to  three  years.  Once,  by  special 
request  of  the  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed a  fourth  year  to  the  same  circuit.  Preachers 
who  have  ceased  to  itinerate,  that  they  may  occupy 
official  positions  in  the  Connection,  are  appointed  by 
the  Conference  to  the  duties  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
which  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Thero  are  about  eighty  preachers  located  in  of- 
fice. 

The  question  was  agitated  in  1768,  Are  the  Meth- 
odists Churchmen  or  Dissenters?  To  thb  Mr.  Wes- 
ley replied,  ^  We  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
irregulars."  A  century  later  the  same  question  was 
often  asked,  and  answered  in  the  same  way.  The  po- 
siticm  Methodism  is  now  taking  in  the  religious  vrorld 
is  one  which  is  securing  for  it  the  character  of  a  Church, 
independent  of  all  others,  complete  in  its  organization, 


and  fast  asmiming  a  dominant  place  among  the  churches 
of  Christendom. 

In  1769  the  Conference  expressed  its  joy  at  hearing 
of  the  establishment  of  Methodism  in  America,  and  sent 
two  of  its  preachers,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph 
Pilmoor,  to  adjust  the  new  society,  and  to  convey  to 
them  a  substantial  proof  of  its  sympathy. 

The  Conference  of  1770  was  a  very  memorable  one 
in  Methodism.  To  raise  a  defence  against  Antinomi- 
anism,  Mr.  Wesley  published  a  series  of  eight  proposi- 
tions respecting  doctrine.  These  aroused  a  fierce  coo- 
troversy,  Lsdy  Huntingdon,  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  and 
others  using  their  most  vigorous  efforts  against  Mr. 
Wesley.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  right,  all  his 
preachers  defended  the  propositions,  and  the  Bev.  John 
Fletcher  wrote  and  published  his  Cheeks  to  A  nimomia»' 
isatf  a  masterly  work,  in  defence  of  the  Aiminian  doc- 
trines of  the  Methodists. 

The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  died  in  America  in  the 
September  of  1770,  and  Mr.  Wesley  preached  bis  funcfsl 
sermon  in  both  Mr.  Whitefield's  tabernacles  in  LondoD. 

The  year  1777  was  memorable  in  Methodism  as  that 
in  which  the  foundation  of  City  Road  Chapel  was  laid 
in  London. 

On  Jan.  1, 1778,  Mr.  Wesley  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  A  rmtmcm  Magazine^  a  work  in  defence  of  gen- 
eral redemption.  It  has  appeared  monthly  without  any 
interruption  for  one  hundred  and  three  years,  and  is 
nearly  the  oldest  serial  magazine  in  England.  Its  price 
for  thirty-two  years  was  sixpence  each  issue;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1811,  the  price  was  raised  to  one  shilling  monthly, 
and  so  continued  till  it  had  complied  a  century  of 
years,  when  the  price  was  again  reduced  to  sixpence. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  the  title  was  changed  to 
Methodist  Magcaine,  and  in  1822  the  Rer.  Jabez  Boo- 
ting, as  editor,  changed  it  again  to  Wesief/an  Metkodtst 
Magazine^  which  it  still  retains.  When  there  were  bat 
few  magazines  in  England,  its  highest  circulation  we 
about  twenty-six  thousand  monthly ;  in  1880  the  circs- 
lation  was  only  eleven  thousand,  but  it  has  many  rirak 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  MechodisB, 
and  an  able  and  powerful  defender  of  its  doctrines, 
agencies,  and  experience.  Its  pages  are  richly  stored 
with  valuable  history,  and  instructive  and  predoos  bi- 
ography. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  an  ordained  clergrman 
who  had  joined  Mr.  Wesley  in  1777,  was  sent  by  him  to 
preside  at  the  Irish  Conference  in  1782,  and  for  ncariy 
thirty  years  continued  to  preside  over  their  delibeci- 
tions,  his  visits  to  that  country  being,  on  the  whde,  a 
great  blessing  to  the  people.  In  1784  Dr.  Coke  trav- 
elled over  England  to  examine  the  trust-deeds  of  the 
chapels,  and  to  get  them  settled  on  the  Conference  plan. 

The  last  day  of  February,  1784,  was  a  memomble  one 
in  the  history  of  Methodism.  To  perpetuate  the  sys- 
teta  oi  IfethodaMAaa  it  had  been  foimalated  by  the  fx- 
perienoe  of  forty-three  years,  Mr.  Wteley  had  drawn  np 
a  deed  of  declaration,  which  was  enrolled  in  the  Gome 
of  Chancery,  by  which  one  hundred  ministers  are  to 
form  the  Annual  Conference  of  Methodism,  and  the  soz^ 
vivors  are  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  once  a  year.  The 
deed  limits  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  to  not  kss 
than  five,  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  days,  and  by  that 
deed  Methodism  may  be  perpetuated  Ull  the  ^sid  of 
time.  Several  preachers  whose  names  were  not  indod- 
ed  in  the  first  selected  hundred  took  offence  and  left  the 
Connection,  among  whom  were  John  HAmpson,  seDi<ir 
and  junior,  and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  who  went  to  America 
and  did  useful  work  in  the  Church. 

The  Conference  of  1784  fixed  the  time  lor  a  preacfao 
to  remain  on  trial  at  four  years ;  it  had  been  len.  Soon 
after  the  Conference  Mr.  Wesley  ordained  Dr.  Coke,  acd 
sent  him  out  to  America  to  be  joint  superintendent  over 
the  Methodist  brethren  in  that  country  with  Frand^ 
Asbnry.  Ho  also  wrote  and  sent  an  important  letter  to 
the  American  societies,  dated  Bristol,  Sept.  10, 1784,  in 
which  he  embodied  what  to  him  seemed  sufficient  is- 
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stractions  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  a 
Methodist  Church,  and  he  sent  them  also  an  abridged 
liturgy  for  their  use. 

Sunday-schools  vere  systematically  commenced  by 
the  Methodists  about  the  year  1784.  Mr.  Wesley  him> 
self  had  conducted  a  Sunday-school  in  Georgia,  America, 
as  early  as  17S6.  In  1769  Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Meth- 
odist lady,  conducted  a  Sunday-school  teu  y^ars  before 
Mr.  Raikes  began  the  work  in  Gloucester.  Mr.  Wesley 
early  approved  of  the  ssrstem,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
letters  written  by  Robert  Raikes  was  published  in  the 
AmmdoH  Magazine  for  January,  1785.  That  led  the 
way  to  their  general  adoption  by  the  Methodists.  In 
1812  the  number  of  scholars  in  Methodist  Sunday- 
schools  was  about  60,000;  in  1880  the  number  was 
787,143,  with  119,911  teachers,  in  England,  and  a  union 
was  established  for  the  Connection. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1784  in  ordaining 
Dr.  Coke  as  superintendent  or  bishop  to  officiate  in 
America,  and  oidaining  Richard  Wbatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vascy  to  act  as  elders  or  deacons,  was  repeated  in 
the  following  year,  1785,  when  he  ordained  John  Paw- 
son,  Thomas  Hanby,  and  Joseph  Taylor  to  administer 
the  sacraments  in  Scotland.  In  1786  he  ordained  Joshua 
Keighley,  Charles  Atmore,  William  Warrener,and  Will- 
iam Hammett;  the  two  latter  were  for  mission  stations 
abroad.  In  1787  Duncan  McAlIum,  Alexander  Suter, 
and  Jonathan  Crowther  were  ordained  by  him ;  and  in 

1788  John  Barber  and  Joseph  Cownley  were  ordained 
elders,  and  Alexander  Mather  a  superintendent     In 

1789  Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Rankin  were  ordained 
to  have  special  charge  of  the  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol 
societies,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  Mr.  Moore's 
parchment  of  orders  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.  Mr.  Rankin,  five  years  previously,  had  con- 
vened and  presided  over  the  first  Conference  of  Meth- 
odist preachers  in  America.  These  acts  of  ordination 
were  strongly  opposed  by  Charles  Wesley,  but  such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  John  Wesley  was  justified  by 
the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  was  one 
of  those  pacificatory  measures  which  prevented  what 
threatened  to  be  a  separation  and  loss  of  members. 
The  conferences  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  did  not  recog- 
nise the  "  orders"  thus  given  as  conferring  any  superi- 
ority of  position  to  the  preachers  thus  ordained,  except- 
ing that  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  administer  the 
Lord's  supper  before  other  preachers  could  do  so.  Mr. 
Moore  maintained  his  supposed  rights  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  but  the  Conference  did  not  regard  them.  The 
Conference  began  to  ordain  preachers  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  in  18^,  but  Mr.  Moore  was  not  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  three  ministers  who  first 
laid  hands  on  the  heads  of  young  men  received  into  full 
connection  in  1886  were  Jabez  Bunting,  president  of 
the  Conference ;  Richard  Reece,  ex-president ;  and  Rob- 
ert Newton,  secretary  of  the  Conference.  Ordination 
in  this  way  has  been  continued  at  every  subsequent 
Conference,  the  officiating  ministers  being  the  president 
and  secretary  of  Conference,  the  ex -presidents,  some 
chairmen  of  districts,  and  occasionally  the  father,  if  a 
minister,  who  has  a  son  to  be  ordained.  The  president, 
in  giving  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  each,  says,  in  substance, 
''Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  and  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.**  This  takes  place  not  till  after  four 
years'  satisfactory  probation,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

During  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  preaching  by  the 
Methodists  was  held  at  five  and  nine  in  the  morning, 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  eight  in  the  evening,  so  as 
not  to  prevent  any  from  attending  service  at  Church. 
The  Conference  of  1786  gave  consent  to  hold  Methodist 
services  in  church  hours  when  the  minister  was  a 
wicked  man  or  preached  Arian  doctrines,  or  when  the 
churches  could  not  contain  half  the  people,  or  when 
the  church  was  three  miles  distant.  In  such  cases  the 
preacher  was  directed  to  read  the  PSalms.  Lessons,  and 
part  of  the  Church  Prayers.    All  this  was  changed  soon 


after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  more  liberty  was  given  to 
the  preachers. 

March  29, 1788,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  Methodism ;  Charles  Wesley,  the  poet,  entered  into 
rest.  He  had  no  disease;  "the  weary  wheels  of  life 
stood  still."  He  was  bom  in  December,  1707,  conse- 
quently was  aged  eighty  years  and  three  months.  He 
wrote  fully  six  thousand  five  hundred  hymns  and  poet- 
ical pieces,  but  left  his  widow  in  such  moderate  circum- 
stances with  her  three  children  that  William  Wilber- 
force,  the  Christian  philanthropist,  sent  her  yearly  the 
sum  of  £60  as  a  gratitude-offering  for  the  soul-com- 
fort he  had  derived  from  her  husband's  hymns  and 
sermons,  hnd  this  was  continued  till  her  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1822,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years.  The  death 
of  Charles  Wesley  was  more  deeply  felt  by  the  founder 
of  Methodism  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Connection. 

At  the  Conference  following  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Wesley  took  a  review  of  the  fifty  years  that  had 
passed  since  his  conversion,  which  event  he  considered 
to  be  the  real  beginning  of  Methodism.  The  sum  of  a 
long  conversation  was  that  the  Methodists,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years,  had  neither  premeditatedly  nor  willingly 
varied  from  the  Chureh  in  one  article,  either  of  doctrine 
or  discipline.  That  out  of  necessity,  not  choice,  they 
had  slowly  varied  in  some  points  of  discipline,  by 
preaching  ou^of-doors,  using  extemporary  prayer,  em- 
ploying lay  preachers,  forming  societies,  and  holding 
annual  conferences.  These  were  aU  commenced  as 
Providence  opened  the  way. 

The  Conference  of  1790  was  the  last  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  As  if  premonitory  of  his  death,  two 
committees  were  appointed,  one  to  manage  the  mission 
newly  established  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  chapels  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. A  plan  of  the  order  of  business  in  conducting  the 
Conference  was  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  Minutes, 

8.  Htttory  of  the  We^ryan  Body  since  Mr.  Wesley^s 
i>ecea#e.— The  death  of  John  Wesley,  in  March,  1791, 
was  a  blow  so  heavy  when  it  occurred  that  it  produced 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  submission  among  the  preachers, 
which  prevented  the  introduction  of  various  reforms  for 
several  years  which  had  been  contemplated  and  were 
required.  During  the  whole  3'car  the  A  rminian  Mag^ 
azine  scarcely  named  Mr.  Wesley;  more  important  du- 
ties devolving  on  both  preachers  and  officers  of  the  Con- 
nection. It  was  resolved  to  elect  a  president  from  the 
senior  preacben  at  each  Conference,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  carry  on  the  Connection  on  the  plan  previous- 
ly observed.  England  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
chairmen  appointed  to  superintend  them.  The  num- 
ber of  districts  were,  England,  nineteen ;  Scotland,  two ; 
Ireland,  six.  By  this  plan  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  giving  to  the  societies  that  careful 
oversight  which  they  had  previously  received  from  Mr. 
Wesley  himself.  Each  district  was  required  to  meet 
its  own  expenses. 

A  spirit  of  restlessness  soon  appeared  among  some  of 
the  societies  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  William  Ham- 
meth,  whom  Mr.  Wesley  had  ordained  to  labor  in  the 
West  Indies,  went  to  America  in  1792  in  search  of 
health.  He  made  a  division  in  the  society  at  Charles- 
town,  appealed  to  the  English  Conference,  and  the  re- 
sult was  his  exclusion  from  the  ministry.  In  England, 
one  at  least  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ordained  preachers  assumed 
the  title  of  reverend,  wore  a  gown  in  the  pulpit,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Lord's  supper  without  the  consent  of  the 
Conference.  During  the  three  years  following,  much 
unrest  was  manifested  in  many  parts  of  England  by  the 
people  asking  to  have  the  Lord's  supper  administered 
by  their  own  preachers  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
Chureh  for  the  purpose. 

In  1794  the  trustees  of  some  Methodist  chapels,  es- 
peciaUy  in  Bristol,  refused  to  allow  any  preacher  to 
officiate  in  their  chapel  who  had  not  previously  been 
approved  by  them  for  that  purpose.    The  dispute  at 
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Bristol  ran  so  high  as  to  threaten  a  division  of  the 
whole  Connection. 

In  1795  the  dispute  with  the  Bristol  trustees,  and  the 
question  of  the  preachers  administering  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  the  societies,  had  created  so  much  painful  un- 
rest that,  to  save  a  disruption,  a  plan  of  pacification  was 
drawn  up  by  nine  preachers,  which,  when  approved  by 
the  Conference,  was  submitted  to  the  discontented  trus- 
tees, and  when  accepted  by  them  was  sent  to  the  socie- 
ties, and  was  the  means  of  averting  for  that  year  any 
division.  The  plan  included  nine  points  concerning 
public  worship,  and  nine  points  concerning  discipline. 
The  concessions  consisted  mainly  of  authorizing  the 
continuance  of  sacramental  services  by  the  preachers 
where  they  had  been  practiced  without  the  consent  of 
the  Conference.  Preachers  and  officers  who  spoke  for 
or  against  the  introduction  of  the  Lord's  supper  were  to 
be  subject  to  trial  and  penalties.  That  clause  was  re- 
sisted so  determinedly  by  a  few  preachers  and  by  very 
many  members,  both  in  public  addresses  and  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  pamphlets,  chiefly  written  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Kilham,  one  of  the  preachers,  that  at  the 
Conference  of  1796  the  first  business  done  was  the  trial, 
and  finally  the  expulsion  from  the  ministry,  of  Mr.  Kil- 
ham. l*ho8e  who  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Connection  acted  with  determination  in  this  matter, 
but  many  of  the  junior  preachers  and  several  thousand 
members  considered  that  decision  unjust,  unwise,  and 
impolitic. 

The  year  between  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Kilham  and 
the  Conference  of  1797  was  passed  by  him  in  visiting 
the  societies  in  various  parts  of  England,  to  ascertain 
their  views  respecting  the  action  of  the  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  result  was  the  formation,  in  the  summer 
of  1797,  of  a  new  Methodist  Connection,  which  included 
at  least  three  preachers  from  the  old  body  and  about 
five  thousand  members.  That  was  the  first  division  of 
the  Methodist  people  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  in 
thirty  years  it  was  followed  by  three  others,  all  which 
might  have  been  averted  by  the  exercise  of  more  Chris- 
tian forbearance  and  the  concession  of  points  of  disci- 
pline deemed  "  non-essentials,"  which  have  in  later  years 
been  nearly  all  conceded  by  the  Methodist  Conference. 
The  New  Connection  Methodists  ought  to  be  now 
united  with  the  parent  society,  from  which  they  should 
not  have  been  separated.  The  three  preachers  who  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  Conference  on  that  occasion 
were  William  Thorn,  Stephen  Eversfield,  and  Alexander 
Cummin,  all  of  whom  assisted  in  forming  the  New  Con- 
nection. The  Conference  of  1797  issued  a  pastoral  ad- 
dress to  the  societies,  to  allay  as  much  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  unrest  which  so  widely  prevailed.  For  over 
sixty  years  a  pastoral  address  has  been  annually  issued 
by  the  Conference,  commencing  with  the  year  1819. 

The  foreign  missions  of  Methodism  were  considered 
and  recognised  by  the  Conference  of  1798.  Those 
missions  were  commenced  by  Dr.  Coke  in  1786,  and 
were  entirely  under  his  direction  and  management  till 
1791,  when  the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  of  the  brethren  to  assist  him  in  examining  candi- 
dates for  foreign  service,  and  also  the  accounts  and  let- 
ters relating  to  the  missions.  The  Conference  of  1796 
appointed  the  first  general  collection  to  be  made  through- 
out the  Connection  in  support  of  the  missions.  The 
second  collection  was  made  in  1796,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued yearly  ever  since.  These  missions  were  under 
the  control  and  management  of  Dr.  Coke,  with  the  aid, 
though  little  more  than  nominal,  of  a  committee,  un- 
til the  year  1818,  when  he  arranged  with  the  Confer- 
ence for  his  journey  to  India.  The  doctor  dosed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  while  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  originated  at  Leeds,  since  which  time  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  missionary 
organizations  in  the  world,  with  nearly  five  hundred 
ministers  and  one  hundred  thousand  members  in  societv 
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at  the  Conference  of  1880;  the  voluntary  contributions 


reported  at  the  annaal  meeting  that  year  in  support  of 
the  foreign  missions  being  £165,498,  while  tbe  expen- 
diture of  the  year  was  £190,686. 

A  Committee  of  Privileges  was  appointed  by  the 
Conference  of  1803,  which  then  conststed  of  ten  of  tbe 
principal  preachers  and  laymen  in  Methodism.  Its  ori- 
gin dates  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by 
Bonapart^  in  1802,  when  an  act  was  passed  iu  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  a  regular  corps  of  militia.  This  included 
some  Methodists ;  and  a  clause  was  introduced  to  ex- 
empt the  Methodists  from  drill  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
Committee  of  Privileges  was  at  first  intended  to  act  in 
defence  of  those  rights.  Its  scope  and  nnmberB  were 
enlarged  in  1811,  when  the  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  the  direction  of  any  lawsuit  which  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  Methodist  Connection.  Circuit  collections 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  meet  the  outlay  which 
might  occur  in  consequence  of  such  legal  proceediDg& 
In  1853  the  committee  was  established  on  a  broader 
and  more  permanent  basis,  so  as  to  indnde  any  legil 
contingency  which  might  arise.  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  goarding  our  privileges,  the  other  for 
cases  of  exigency. 

The  Conference  of  1804  resolved  that  any  itinerant 
preacher  who  carried  on  any  trade  should,  on  proof 
thereof,  be  excluded  from  the  ^  Itinerant  PUn,"  and  for- 
feit his  connection  with  the  ministry.  This  regulatiw 
excluded  from  the  ministry  the  Bev.  Thomas  Rankin, 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  most  prominent  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  preachers,  who,  seeing  that  the  allowance  made 
to  snpemnmerary  preachers  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
their  support,  preferred  to  enter  into  business  and  be- 
come a  coal-merchant  rather  than  impoverish  a  fund 
already  overtaxed.  That  act  excluded  him  from  ihe 
ministry,  and  at  his  death  he  had  no  record  in  the  Ma- 
utes  of  Conference,  An  i  nteresting  memoir  of  him  vsa 
printed  in  the  Methodist  Magazine. 

A  series  of  nine  new  minutes  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference  of  1807,  the  fifth  of  which  was  to  the  eiicct 
that  camp-meetings  may  be  allowable  in  America,  but 
they  are  highly  improper  in  England ;  and  the  Con- 
ference disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.  Some  of 
the  earnest  Methodists  in  Staffordshire  were  of  opinioa 
that  if  camp -meetings  were  good  for  America,  they 
were  equally  good  for  England ;  accordingly,  at  Mow 
Coss,  in  that  county,  camp-meetings  were  held ;  and 
for  taking  part  in  them  William  Clowes,  Hugh  Bonnie, 
and  other  Methodists  were  deemed  unworthy  of  mem- 
bership; and  on  being  excluded,  several  of  them  uniteil 
in  forming  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  in  W% 
which  has  since  become  the  roost  prosperous  and  most 
numerous  offshoot  from  tbe  parent  society.  Its  mem- 
bers  in  1880  numbered  190,800. 

The  first  Methodist  missionary  was  sent  to  Africa  in 
the  year  1811.  Some  Methodists  had  settled  in  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  about  the  year  1792.  Early  in 
this  century  a  colored  man,  named  Mingo  Jordan, 
preached  to  the  people,  gathered  a  society,  and  wrote  to 
Dr.  Coke  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  asking  for  help.  The 
Conference  of  1811  sent  out  George  Warren  as  tbe  first 
missionary  to  that  colony. 

Some  Methodists,  having  made  their  way  to  tbe  col- 
ony of  Australia,  formed  a  class,  and  found  in  one  of 
the  penal  convicts  who  had  become  converted  the  fint 
Methodist  preacher  in  that  vast  country.  The  Con- 
ference of  1812  sent  out  Samuel  Leigh,  who  laid  in  Aus- 
tralia, broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  great  Meib- 
odUt  Churoh,  which  numbered  in  1880  foliy  69J)00 
members. 

In  1818  Dr.  Coke  started  with  a  small  band  of  mis- 
sionaries to  found  the  Methodist  Church  in  India;  and 
although  it  has  been  of  slow  growth,  its  branches  are 
rapidly  stretching  over  the  continent  of  India.  The 
work  assumed  wider  pn>portions,  and  found  many  new 
fields  after  the  Missionary  Society  was  fully  organized 
in  18]8>14 ;  since  which  time  the'  agents  of  the  society 
have  found  their  way  to  neariy  cvciy  country  ondct 
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heareu ;  and,  aided  by  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Church  South,  Methodism  ia  establiahing  itself 
in  every  land. 

In  October,  1815,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bible 
Christian  Society  was  founded  at  I^ke,  near  Sbebbear, 
Devonshire,  by  William  O'Brj'an.  He  had  been  a  very 
zealous  Methodist  local  preacher;  had  visited  many 
places  in  that  country  where  the  Gospel  was  not  preach- 
ed, and  gathered  the  people  together  for  religious  wor> 
ship.  For  doing  just  what  Mr.  Wesley  had  done  sev- 
enty years  before,  an  injudicious  Methodist  preacher 
expelled  Mr.  0*Bryan  from  their  community;  and  he, 
not  feeling  at  liberty  to  discontinue  his  evangelistic 
work,  gathered  some  of  his  converts  into  a  small  society 
in  Devonshire ;  and  in  one  year  their  members  num- 
bered more  than  500.  In  the  year  1880  their  member- 
ship in  England  was  21,292;  in  addition  to  those  in 
Canada,  7254 ;  and  Australia,  3605.  Mr.  O'Bryan  died 
in  America  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age.  Their 
membership  is  largely  confined  to  the  west  of  England, 
where  the  society  originated. 

In  1818,  what  is  known  as  the  Children's  Fund  was 
instituted.  Previously  to  that  date,  each  preacher  hav- 
ing a  family  was  allowed  £6  per  annum  for  each  child, 
which  sum  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  New  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  1818  for  raising  more  money, 
and  for  the  better  management  of  the  fund.  The  id- 
lowance  has  been  £7  for  each  child  for  half  a  century ; 
but  some  circuits,  by  a  special  effort,  make  up  the  sum 
to  £10. 

In  1819  important  improvements  were  made  in  the 
system  of  finance,  and  the  Conference  resolved  that  in 
future  a  financial  district  meeting  should  be  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  September  in  every  district, 
at  which  all  the  preachers  and  stewards  who  could  were 
to  be  present,  to  make  whatever  financial  arrangements 
were  required  for  each  circuit  in  the  district,  for  one 
year  prospectively. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  done  at  any  Meth- 
odist Conference  was  the  passing  of  what  have  since 
been  known  as  the  Liverpool  Minutes  of  1820~a  series 
of  thirty-one  resolutions,  the  design  and  purpose  of 
which  was  "  the  increase  of  spiritual  religion  among 
our  societies  and  congregations,  and  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  God."  The  reading  of  those  resolutions  to 
the  society  at  any  time  since  has  usually  been  followed 
by  renewed  spiritual  activity  and  success. 

The  year  1820  was  memorable  also  for  the  resolution 
then  passed  to  secure  every  four  years  an  exchange 
of  delegates  between  the  English  and  the  American 
Methodist  Churches.  The  first  delegate  from  America 
was  John  Emory,  who  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
at  Liverpool  in  July,  1820 ;  and  who,  in  his  address 
sketching  the  progress  of  Methodism  in  his  own  coun- 
try, said,  **The  two  bodies  would  yet  compass  the 
world,  and  shake  hands  at  the  Pacific"  That  proph- 
ecy has  been  realizecL  Emory  was  a  thin  spare  man 
of  about  thirty-five,  but  his  presence  and  words  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Conference.  He  was  the  guest 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  at  Millbrook,  who  was  then  work- 
ing hard  at  his  Commentary,  The  first  delegates  from 
the  British  Conference  to  America  were  Richard  Reece 
and  John  Hannah^  who  attended  the  General  Confer- 
ence held  at  Baltimore  in  1824,  where  they  met  bish- 
ops McKendree,  Geqrge,  and  Roberts,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  delegates. 

The  missions  to  the  Shetland  Islands  were  com- 
menced by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  1822,  who  found  the 
chief  means  for  their  support  for  ten  years,  when  he 
ceased  from  his  labors.  They  now  (1880)  number  more 
than  twelve  hundred  members. 

What  is  known  as  the  Leeds  organ  dispute  arose  from 
the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  Brunswick  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  1828  against  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  leaders  and  other  officers  of  the  society.  The  re- 
sult was  that  more  than  one  thousand  members  left  Meth- 
odism, and  formed  the  Society  of  Wesleyan  Protestant 


Methodists.  They  existed  as  a  useful,  laborious  Church 
for  about  eight  years,  when  they  united  with  a  much 
larger  secession  from  the  old  body. 

In  the  Conference  of  1884,  the  question  of  commenc- 
ing an  institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
young  ministers  was  considered  and  decided  upon. 
Among  the  advocates  for  the  measure  were  Messrs. 
Reece,  Bunting,  Newton,  Subcliffe,  Gaulter,  Scott,  Les- 
see', and  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  preachers.  Against 
the  proposal  were  James  Wood,  Dr.  Samuel  Warren, 
James  Bromley,  Henry  Moore,  and  about  thirty  old 
preachers;  one  hundred  other  preachers  remained  neu- 
tral Dr.  Warren  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition ;  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  proposal,  which 
was  considered  by  those  friendly  to  the  project  to  be  such 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  as  to  bring  the  doctor  to 
trial  before  a  special  district  meeting.  Dr.  Warren  was 
the  superintendent  preacher  of  the  Manchester  first  cir- 
cuit. The  circuit  defended  their  minister;  the  special 
district  meeting  tried,  and  suspended  him  from  office  as 
a  preacher.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, when  the  vice-chancellor,  Shadwell,  declared 
against  Dr.  Warren ;  in  consequence  of  which,  at  the 
Sheffield  Conference  of  1885,  Dr.  Warren  was  expelled 
from  the  Conference  and  the  Connection.  Having  many 
friends  and  followers  who  sympathized  with  hiro,  they 
left  the  Connection,  and  formed  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Association,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  numbered 
21,176  members.  In  1857  they  were  united  with  the 
Reform  Methodists  of  1849-50. 

The  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1834  to  found  a 
theological  institution  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Conference  of  1885-86.  A  committee  was  formed  to 
complete  the  proposed  scheme.  An  old  Congregational 
building,  known  as  the  Hoxton  Academy,  was  rented, 
and  used  with  advantage  for  several  years.  In  1839, 
Abney  House,  in  Stoke  Newington,  long  the  residence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney  and  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  was  taken 
as  a  branch  establishment;  and  both  were  used  to  their 
fullest  capacity  until  the  year  1841-42,  when  the  hand- 
some college  at  Richmond  was  completed;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  commodious  institution  of  Didsbury, 
near  Manchester,  was  also  ready  for  occupation,  when 
both  were  tenanted  by  the  removal  of  the  students  from 
the  two  London  buildings.  Since  then  another  college 
for  the  same  purpose  has  been  built  at  Headingly,  near 
Leeds,  and  occupied  fully;  and  a  fourth  college  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  1881. 

The  centenary  of  Methodism  was  celebrated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  year  1839.  The  Confer- 
ence of  1837  appointed  a  committee  of  ministers  and 
laymen  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  best  way  of  observing 
the  occasion.  The  report  was  presented  to  and  accept- 
ed by  the  Conference  of  1838,  and  a  great  Connectional 
representative  meeting  was  gathered  in  Oldham  Street 
Chapel,  Manchester,  Nov.  7, 1838,  comprising  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  preacbera  and  laymen,  and  was  the  most 
imposing  assembly  of  Methodists  which  had  ever  been 
held.  lu  deliberations  were  continued  for  three  days. 
To  commemorate  its  proceedings  a  large  picture  was 
painted,  engraved,  and  published  by  Mr.  Agnew,  in 
which  were  included  one  hundred  and  four  portraits. 
It  iB  generally  known  as  "  The  Centenary  Picture." 
Thomas  Jackson  presided.  It  surpassed  all  previous 
meetings  for  Christian  feeling  and  pious  beneficence. 
A  Thanksgiving  Fund  was  recommended  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  great  mercies  of  the  past,  and 
£80,000  was  at  first  fixed  upon  as  the  limit  expected 
from  it.  No  less  than  £10,000  was  promised  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  City  Road  Chapel,  London.  Ire- 
land generously  promised  £  14,500 ;  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  centenary  year  the  promises  had  reached  £102,000; 
by  March  they  were  £150,000 ;  and  by  the  time  the 
celebration  was  to  be  observed  throughout  the  Connec- 
tion—namely, Friday,  Oct. 25 — ^the  promises  had  reached 
£200,000.    Before  the  fund  was  dosed,  it  amounted  to 
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£216,000.  The  objects  to  be  benefited  by  the  fund  were : 
the  erection  of  two  Theological  Institutions ;  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Centenary  Hall  and  Mission-bouse  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  relief  of  distressed  chapels ;  the  better  sup- 
port of  worn-out  preachen  and  their  widows ;  the  build- 
ing of  a  Centenary  Chapel  in  Dublin ;  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  promoting  day-school  education.  The  Cen- 
tenary' Conference,  1839,  reported  an  increase  of  mem- 
bership of  over  16,000,  and  118  candidates  for  the  min- 
istrj'.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  i.  e.  in 
1792,  the  Methodist  family  numbered  ooO  itinerant 
preachers  and  140,000  members  in  Great  Britain  and 
America :  in  1839  these  figures  were  raised  to  5200  itin- 
erant preachers  and  1,171,000  members  in  society.  In 
1880  the  total  number  of  itinerant  ministers  througb- 
out  the  Methodist  world  was  31,467;  the  total  of  min- 
isters and  members,  4,707,472.  This  record  may  be 
very  appropriately  closed  with  the  memorable  words 
of  the  dying  Wesley—"  What  hath  God  wrought !" 

In  1841  the  Centenary  grant  of  £2500  for  educational 
purposes  was  made  available  for  the  founding  of  a  train- 
ing institution  for  elementary  teachers  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools  throughout  the  Connec- 
tion. The  necessary  funds  for  developing  the  work 
came  in  slowly.  The  Normal  Training  Institution  and 
practicing  schools  in  Westminster  were  opened  in  1848. 
In  1857  there  were  434  day-schools  connected  vrith  Meth- 
odism, in  which  52,630  scholars  were  taught.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  640  schools  and  100,000  scholars.  In 
1880  there  existed  851  schools  and  no  less  than  179,900 
scholars.  An  additional  training  institution  has  also 
been  established  at  Shortlands,  Battersea,  for  females. 
The  first  principal  of  the  Westminster  institution  was 
the  Rev.  John  Scott,  and  the  present  principal  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rigg.  The  principal  at  Shortlands  is  the  Rev. 
G.W.01ver,A.B. 

The  disruption  which  took  place  at  the  Manchester 
Conference  of  1849  was  the  most  sad  and  painful  event 
that  ever  occurred  in  Methodism.  A  growing  feeling 
of  discontent  had  for  some  years  been  manifested  by 
some  of  the  preachers  at  what  was  considered  by  them 
a  policy  of  dictation  by  some  of  the  senior  preachers, 
more  especiaUy  by  Dr.  Bunting;  and  certain  fly-sheets 
were  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  Connection, 
in  which  the  causes  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
were  embodied.  The  fly-sheets  were  anonymous. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  published  a  volume 
entitled  Centenary  Sixfches  of  One  Hundred  of  the 
Prominent  Ministers  of  the  Connexion.  That  also  was 
anonymous.  The  Conference  of  1849  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain, by  a  system  of  rigid  questioning,  who  among  the 
preachers  were  the  authors  of  the  said  publications. 
Several  of  the  preachers  refused  to  answer  the  question, 
Are  you  the  author  of  the  fly-sheets?  Suspicion  was 
mainly  fixed  on  the  Rev.  James  Everett,  one  of  the 
senior  preachers.  He  most  resolutely  declined  to  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  authorship  of  the  delinquent 
publications,  and  he  was  excluded  from  the  Connection 
for  contumacy.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn,  another  min- 
ister of  about  thirty  years'  standing,  had  commenced  in 
1849  a  new  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The 
Wesley  Banner,  He  had  not  complied  with  an  obsolete 
Methodist  Conference  rule  which  requires  every  preach- 
er to  publish  works  only  through  the  book-room.  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  fly-sheets  was  put  to 
him,  and  also  the  question  whether  he  would  discon- 
tinue The  Wesley  Banner.  For  refusing  to  answer  those 
questions,  he  also  was  excluded  from  the  Connection. 
The  Rev.  William  Grifiith,  Jr.,  also  refused  to  answer 
the  question  of  authorship  of  the  fly-sheets,  and  he  also 
declined  to  promise  that  he  would  not  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  to  a  Wesleyan  newspaper. 
For  those  ofienoes  he  also  was  excluded.  To  those  three 
ministers  were  afterwards  added  the  Rev.  Junes  Bum- 
ley,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowland,  and  others.  One  result 
of  those  proceedings  was  that  within  two  or  three  years 
more  than  120,000  members  of  society  had  left  the  Con- 


nection, and  had  formed  a  new  one  under  the  designa* 
tion  of  Wesleyan  Reformers.  During  the  same  time 
the  funds  of  the  Connection  had  suffered  so  severely 
that  the  arrears  three  or  four  years  afterwards  aidoont- 
ed  to  about  £100,000.  The  toUl  membership  of  Eng- 
lish Methodism  in  1850  was  reported  at  358,277.  It 
was  not  until  twenty -five  years  afterwards  that  tbe 
membership  again  reached  those  figures,  so  that  it  re- 
quired the  labors  of  over  one  thousand  paid  ministers  to 
recover  the  ground  lost  by  those  expubdona.  Sodi  a 
painful  and  costly  experintent  as  was  that  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1849  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  again  repeated. 
The  Wesleyan  Reformers  had  a  separate  existence  until 
the  year  1857,  when  they  united  with  those  who  sepa- 
rated in  the  Warrenite  division  of  1835,  and  formed  to- 
gether the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  having  a 
membership  in  1880  of  79,477.  A  few  societies,  which 
refused  to  amalgamate,  form  the  Wesleyan  Reform 
Union,  with  a  membership  of  7728.  Two  of  the  origi- 
nally expelled  ministers  in  1849 — ^Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Grifiith — still  survive,  enjoying  a  contented  and  happy 
old  age.  Thousands  of  members  were  altogether  hk 
to  Methodism  and  to  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  conse- 
quence of  that  disruption.  The  Reformers  have  uni- 
formly laid  the  chief  blame  of  the  expulsions  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bunting,  but  other  prominent  preachers  were 
eqiudly  concerned  in  the  business.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  disruption  was  owing  to  so  many 
trustees  of  chapels  being  severed  from  the  society,  and, 
further,  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  from 
Connectional  objects.  To  meet  that  emergency,  the 
Conference  of  1854  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Connectional  Relief  and  Extension  Fund.  One 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  promised  to  that  fund  in 
1854,  and  the  money  was  to  be  appropriated  as  loans  to 
trustees  of  such  chapels  as  were  in  cUflSculties,  as  gifts 
and  loans  to  improve  Church  property,  and  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  new  Methodbt  churches.  The  fund  ia 
now  known  by  the  title  of  Extension  of  Methodism  in 
Great  Britain,  and  at  tbe  Conference  of  1880  the  com- 
mittee reported  having  assisted  ninety-one  chapels  either 
in  their  erection  or  enlargemenL 

At  the  Conference  of  1854  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Fund 
was  established  on  a  new  and  separate  basis.  The  com- 
mittee has  to  consider  and  determine  all  matters  twist- 
ing to  the  trust  property  of  Methodism,  and  it  carries 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  recommendations  of  the  Ex- 
tension Fund  committee. 

An  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  great 
sectional  departments  of  Methodism  was  inaugurated 
when  affiliated  conferences  were  introduced.  The  fiist 
action  was  taken  in  1847,  when  the  two  sectiims  of  tbe 
Methodist  family  in  Canada  were  united  and  made  into 
an  independent  Conference,  but  affiliated  with  the  Brit- 
ish Conference.  The  New  Connection  Methodists  of 
Canada  have  since  joined  with  them  so  as  to  make  <»ie 
united  family  in  Canada.  The  French  Methodist  Cbnich 
was  made  into  an  independent  ecclesiastical  otganixa- 
tion  in  1852,  but  affiliated  to  the  British  Conference. 
Australia,  including  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  was  in  1854  created  an  indepen- 
dent Conference,  but  afiiliated  to  the  British  Confer- 
ence. The  provinces  of  Eastern  British  North  America 
were  created  into  a  separate  Conference  in  1854,  but 
affiliated  to  tbe  British  Conference. 

In  1861  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund  was 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  erection  of 
fifty  new  Methodist  churches  in  and  near  London  with- 
in the  period  of  twenty  years.  Sir  Francis  Lyoett 
(then  Mr.  Lycett)  gave  the  princely  sum  of  £50,000  to 
commence  the  fund,  with  the  proviso  that  a  similar 
amount  should  be  contributed  throughout  the  Connection 
for  the  same  object.  The  full  number  of  fifty  were  noc 
erected  within  the  period  specified,  but  tbe  good  work 
was  so  far  advanced  that  Sir  Francis  generously  gave  a 
further  £5000,  shortly  before  his  sudden  death,  Oct.  ^t 
1880,  for  securing  the  erection  of  five  more  cbapcis.   One 
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condition  was  that  at  least  one  thousand  sittings  were 
CO  be  provided  in  each  chapeL 

The  Conference  of  1878  received  under  its  fostering 
care  an  institution  called  the  Children's  Home,  which 
was  originated  in  Lambeth  in  1869  by  the  Rer.  Thomas 
Bowman  Stephenson,  A.B.,  and  which  had  steadily  de- 
veloped into  a  large  establishment  for  the  education 
and  training  of  destitute  children.  Its  origin  and  his- 
tory abound  in  interesting  incidents.  Having  been 
originated  by  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  supported  main- 
ly by  the  benevolence  of  the  Methodist  people,  it  began 
to  be  considered  as  a  great  Methodist  orphanage,  or 
home  for  the  destitute.  As  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, it  had  expanded  into  four  separate  establishments 
— the  Central  Home,  in  Bethnal  Green,  London ;  a  train- 
ing institution  at  Gravesend ;  a  farm  school  in  Lanca- 
shire; and  a  Home  in  Canada,  to  which  the  children, 
when  trained,  are  sent  to  be  placed  in  service,  and  to 
get  a  good  start  in  life.  The  Conference  of  1878  recog- 
nised the  institution  as  belonging  to  Methodism.  Its 
Report  is  yearly  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
same  body  appoints  its  officers.  There  were  489  chil- 
dren in  the  Homes  at  the  Conference  of  1880,  and  a  new 
branch  was  to  be  opened  at  Birmingham.  Its  proper 
designation  now  is  the  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage. 

At  the  Conference  of  1873  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Higher  Education  in  Methodism  was  instruct- 
ed to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  founding  a  college  for 
Methodist  children  in  the  university  city  of  Cambridge. 
The  institution  has  been  sucoessfuUy  founded,  under  the 
management  ,of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  with  the 
modest  designation  at  present  of  the  Leys  School  It 
reported  100  pupils  at  the  school  in  1880,  and  its  pros- 
perity was  most  satisfactory. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Conference  of  1875 
for  the  founding  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  Union.  The  varied  advantages  of  such  an  in- 
stitution were  recognised  by  the  Conference,  and  during 
the  year  following  the  Union  was  formed,  which  estab- 
lished itself  in  1876  in  new  premises  in  Ludgate  Circus, 
London.  At  the  Conference  of  1880,  the  committee  re- 
ported 6376  Methodist  Sunday-schools  in  the  Union — 
an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  119,911 
officers  and  teachers  —  twelve  per  cent,  increase ;  and 
787,143  scholar8>-an  increase  of  twenty-four  per  cent. 
in  ten  years.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  larger  and 
more  convenient  premises  for  the  Union  at  an  early 
dale.  The  Rev.  Charles  K.  Kelley  is  the  clerical  secre- 
tary of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  advocate  and  represent- 
ative. 

The  most  important  historical  event  of  the  present 
generation  of  Methodists  is  the  introduction  of  lay  rep- 
resentation into  the  Conference.  That  was  first  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Conference  of  1877,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  new  arrangement  occupies  nineteen  pages 
of  the  Minute*  of  that  year.  The  Conference  cannot 
legally  extend  beyond  twenty-one  days  yearly.  The 
first  fourteen  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Ministerial 
Conference,  and,  the  six  week-days  following,  the  Con- 
ference is  to  consist  o(  240  ministers  and  240  laymen. 
All  the  members  of  the  legal  hundred  are  entitled  to 
be  present,  and  also  secretaries  of  departments  in  Meth- 
odism, some  chairmen  of  districts,  and  others.  The  lay 
representatives  are  to  be  all  members  of  society  and 
members  of  a  circuit  quarterly  meeting.  The  condi- 
tions are  specified  with  great  care  and  minuteness. 
Fifteen  subjects  are  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  ministerial  conference  only,  and  sixteen  other  sub- 
jects, chiefly  of  a  financial  character,  are  resei^^ed  for 
the  consideration  and  determination  of  the  Mixed  Con- 
ference. The  order  and  form  of  business  are  agreed 
upon,  which  embraces  all  the  subjects  likely  to  come 
under  their  consideration.  The  Conference  of  1878  was 
the  first  at  which  the  new  plan  was  adopted.  The  har- 
mony was  complete.  The  experiment  of  ministers  and 
laymen  working  together  was  a  success  of  the  highest 
character.    As  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  Giod  for  the  suc- 
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cess  of  the  first  Representative  Conference,  four  months 
after  its  close  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  was  inaugurated, 
which  has  now  reached  in  promises  £292,000,  but  it  is 
hoped  the  fund  will  reach  £800,000.  The  conferences 
of  all  the  ofbhoots  of  Methodism  have  from  their  origin 
consLsted  of  ministers  and  laymen.  The  parent  society 
was  the  last  to  try  the  experiment,  and  some  persons 
were  surprised  that  it  was  not  a  failure.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  the  first 
really  aggressive  step  towards  the  union  of  universal 
Methodism.  The  dicuroenical  Methodist  Congress  of 
1881,  to  be  held  in  London,  will  be  the  next  important 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

There  are  many  minor  points  of  Methodist  history, 
which  the  limited  scope  of  this  article  cannot  include. 

II.  Doctrmes. — ^The  following  brief  outline  contains 
a  summary  of  the  principal  doctrines  believed  and 
taught  by  the  people  known  as  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

1.  That  there  is  one  God,  who  is  infinitely  perfect, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

2.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  are 
given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  form  a  complete  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

8.  That  three  Persons  exist  in  the  Godhead— the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — undivided  in  essence 
and  coequal  in  power  and  glory. 

4.  That  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  and 
human  natures  are  united,  so  that  he  is  truly  and  prop- 
erly God,  and  truly  and  properly  man. 

6.  That  Jesus  Christ  has  become  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead ; 
and  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

6.  That  man  was  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  but  that  by  his  disobedience  Adam  lost  the 
purity  and  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  in  consequence 
all  his  posterity  ara  involved  in  depravity  and  guilt. 

7.  That  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  necessary  to  salvation. 

8.  That  justification  is  by  grace  through  faith ;  and 
that  he  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,  and 
that  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  fully  sanctified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God. 

9.  That  man's  salvation  is  of  God,  and  that  if  he  is 
cast  into  hell  it  b  of  himself;  that  men  are  treated  by 
God  as  rational,  accountable  creatures;  that  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure;  and  that  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  salva- 
tion with'  fear  and  trembling ;  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  fall  finally  from  grace. 

10.  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  after  death 
it  immediately  enters  into  a  state  of  happiness  or  mis- 
erv. 

11.  That  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is 
of  perpetual  obligation. 

12.  That  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  are  institutions  of  perpetual  obligation. 

The  doctrines  of  Methodism  are  explained  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  Sei-montf  and  in  his  Notes  on  the  New  Test., 
which,  with  the  small  volume  known  as  the  iMrge  Min' 
ute$,  form  the  authorized  standards  of  both  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  doctrines  preached  by  Mr.  Wesley  were 
those  of  the  Churoh  of  England.  When  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  selection  of  them  for  the 
use  of  his  followers,  he  printed  them  in  a  tract  with  the 
title  Appeals  to  Mm  ofRecuon  and  Religion,  The  most 
complete  summary  of  them,  with  Scripture  proofs,  will 
be  found  in  the  catechism  used  by  the  Methodists. 

III.  Constitution  and  Polity. — The  Members  of  Socie- 
ty are  the  basis  of  Methodism.  From  among  them  are 
selected  the  preachers  and  all  the  officera  of  the  Church. 
The  preachers  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  chair- 
men of  districts,  financial  secretaries,  oflicial  or  located 
ministers,  superintendents  of  circuits,  ministers  in  full 
connection,  ministers  on  trial,  supernumeraries  and  su- 
perannuated ministers,  local  preachers  and  exhorters. 
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Official  lay  members  are  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  trustees,  local  preachers,  class-leaders;  circuit, 
society,  chapel,  and  poor  stewards ;  treasurers,  secreta- 
ries, and  members  of  committee  of  various  institutions, 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday-schools,  mis- 
sionary collectors,  and  others. 

The  various  meetings  or  assemblies  recognised  by 
the  Methodists  are :  the  Conference,  which  is  Conneo- 
tional;  district  and  minor  district  meetings;  and  the  fol- 
lowing local  ar  circuit  meetings:  namely,  quarterly, 
leaders',  local  preachers*,  band,  class,  society,  and  prayer 
meetings,  and  love-feasta.  These  in  addition  to  the 
usual  public  worship. 

(I.)  Officers,— I,  MimsteriaL—{\,)  The  president  of 
the  Conference  is  chosen  annually.  The  names  of  three 
or  more  preachers  who  are  members  of  the  legal  hun- 
dred are  placed  before  the  Conference,  a  ballot  is  taken, 
and  the  preacher  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
is  named  to  the  legal  hundred,  by  whom  the  choice  is 
confirmed.  The  secretary  is  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  retain  ofiSce  till  the  next  Conference,  when 
the  secretary  may  be  re-elected.  The  president  can- 
not be  re-«lected  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years. 
The  Rev.  John  Farrar  is  the  only  president  re-elected 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  president  is  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  two  members;  he  presides  at  all 
oflficial  meetings,  supplies  vacancies  in  the  ministry, 
sanctions  changes  in  appointments,  and  exercises  a 
similar  authority  when  the  Conference  is  not  sitting  to 
that  of  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  district  where  he 
is  located,  a  member  of  the  Stationing  Committee,  and 
has  an  assistant  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  aid  him 
in  any  possible  duty. 

(2.)  The  chairman  of  the  district  exercises  the  au- 
thority of  a  bishop,  or  overseer,  in  the  locality  to  which 
he  is  appointed.  He  convenes  and  presides  over  the 
annual  district  meeting  held  in  May,  and  the  financial 
one  held  in  September,  at  both  which  all  the  preachers 
residing  in  the  district  are  expected  to  attend.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying-out  of  all  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  Connection,  the  proper  conduct  of  religious  wor- 
ship, the  care  of  all  the  Methodist  Trust  property  in  the 
district,  the  payment  of  the  preachers'  salaries,  the  mak- 
ing of  public  collections  and  their  proper  distribution. 
He  has  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
direct  what  ministers  are  to  attend  the  Conference.  He 
has  authority  to  visit  any  part  of  his  district.  He  is 
chosen  annuallv. 

(3.)  The  financial  secretary  has  to  assist  the  general 
treasurers  of  the  various  funds  to  transact  all  the  finan- 
cial business  of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 

(4.)  Official  or  Located  Ministers, — These  are  princi- 
pals or  professors  and  tutors  in  colleges  and  seminaries, 
book  stewards,  missionary  secretaries,  secretaries  of  oth- 
er Connectional  agencies,  editors,  and  house  governors 
of  theological  colleges. 

(5.)  Superintendents  are  those  ministers  whose  names 
stand  first  in  the  list  of  appointments  to  a  circuit.  The 
office  constitutes  such  a  minister  chairman  of  all  the 
circuit  official  meetings.  He  is  responsible  to  the  dis- 
trict meeting  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  administration  of  all  its  affairs.  He  ad- 
mits and  excludes  members  with  the  consent  of  the 
leaders,  directs  all  the  public  services,  meets  the  classes 
quarterly  and  gives  each  member  a  ticket,  keeps  a  list 
of  all  the  officers  and  members  in  society,  registers  deaths 
of  members,  collects  statistical  information,  makes  cir- 
cuit plans,  examines  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  as 
to  their  religious  experience,  examines  and  instructs 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  has  to  distribute  the  books 
published  at  the  book-room  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
quarterly,  to  appoint  the  collections,  and  see  all  moneys 
collected  transmitted  to  the  treasurers ;  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  every  breach  of  discipline  in  the  circuit. 

(6.)  Mimstei'S  m  full  connection  are  appointed  annu- 
ally to  a  circuit,  but  may  be  reappointed  a  second  or  a 


third  time  to  the  same  circuit.  They  must  not  reton 
to  a  circuit  till  thev  have  been  absent  six  vean.  Tbev 
have  to  preach  twice  or  thrice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
such  week  evenings  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  circuit  plan.  They  administer  the  kc- 
raments,  visit  the  members  at  their  homes,  especially 
those  who  are  sick  or  infirm,  and  assist  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  general  work  of  the  circuit.  They  are  en- 
titled to  be  present  at  all  society  and  district  meetings. 
All  such  ministers  were  designated  as  Helpers  during 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Weslev. 

(7.)  Ministers  on  TriaL — ^When  a  young  man  has 
been  examined  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  recom- 
mended therefrom  as  a  minister  on  probatum,  he  is  sent 
usually  to  the  district  meeting,  thenoe  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and,  if  accepted  there,  he  may  be  sent  for  tnunbg 
to  one  of  the  four  theological  colleges,  where  he  niv 
remain  one,  two,  or  three  years.  A  course  of  study  ii 
marked  out  for  each  year.  He  must  pass  a  yearly  ex- 
amination and  be  well  reported  of  by  his  examiners. 
The  Conference  has  made  satisfactory  provision  for  bis 
having  a  supply  of  suitable  books  and  proper  iostnic- 
tion  in  pursuing  his  studies.  Probationen  may  attend 
quarterly  and  district  meetings,  but  they  may  not  vote. 
They  may  not  administer  the  sacraments,  excepting 
baptism  in  a  case  of  great  emergency.  They  may  not 
marry  while  on  triaL  They  are  specially  under  the 
care  of  the  superintendent  until  received  into  full  con- 
nection, which  b  not  till  they  have  completed  four  yean 
of  probation.  The  act  of  being  received  into  full  con- 
nection is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  career  of 
a  minister.  Having  passed  several  examinations  with 
a  good  report,  he  is  presented  to  the  Conference.  Two 
evenings  during  each  Conference  are  set  apart  for  this 
work.  On  the  first  the  young  men  give  an  account  of 
their  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry,  experience 
which  is  often  attended  with  the  manifest  outpouring 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  audience,  and  they  answer 
a  few  questions  asked  by  the  president.  The  young 
men  are  then  formally  and  publidy  received  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  sev- 
eral senior  ministers  in  the  legal  hundred,  the  pre^dent 
saying,  ^  Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
office  and  woiit  of  a  Christian  minister,  now  comnoiued 
unto  thee  b}'  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  And  be  thoa 
a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  holy 
sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  ibe  Son. 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  After  each  young  man  has 
received  the  gift  of  a  small  Bible,  the  president  says, 
*'  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  ami 
to  administer  the  holy  sacraments  in  our  congregationfi.** 
Shortly  after  that  service,  each  preacher  receives,  as  a 
certificate  of  his  admission  into  full  connection,  a  copy 
of  the  Large  Minutes,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing words,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Conference :  '*  As  long  as  you  freely  consent  to,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavor  to  walk  by,  these  rules,  we  shall  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  you  as  a  fellow-laborer."  On  the  sec- 
ond evening,  the  ex-president  delivers  to  the  newly  or- 
dained a  ministerial  charge,  which  is  usually  printed. 
Most  of  the  young  ministers  enler  the  married  state  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

(8.)  Supernumeraries, — Ministers  who  either  from 
age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  perform  their  circuit 
work  are  placed  in  this  class.  Many  ministers  are 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  full  work  for  one  or  more 
years  to  rest,  and  after  recovery  of  strength  resume  cir- 
cuit work.  At  the  Conference  of  1793  it  was  resolved 
that  "  every  preacher  shall  be  considered  as  a  super- 
numerary for  four  years  after  he  has  desisted  from  trav- 
elling, and  shall  afterwards  be  deemed  superannuated." 
All  supernumerary  or  superannuated  ministers  are  re- 
quired to  meet  in  class  to  retain  their  membership  in 
the  Methodist  society.  A  superannuated  minister  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  legal  hundred ;  but  this  rule  has 
been  set  aside  by  special  vote  of  the  Conference  in  rec- 
ognition of  some  important  Conoectional  service.  A  so- 
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pernamenfy  who  enters  into  bonness  is  not  entitled  to 
have  his  name  retained  on  the  Jounial  of  the  Conference 
as  a  minister,  and  his  death,  if  occurring  while  he  is  in 
bumnesB,  is  not  recorded  in  the  Minutes.  The  proyision 
now  made  for  supernumerary  ministers  and  their  wid- 
ows is  one  of  moderate  competence. 

(9.)  Local  Preaeher$f  or  Lay  Prtachen, — ^This  class 
of  workers  is  as  old  as  Methodism  itself.     As  early  as 
the  year  1788,  Mr.  Wesley  had  a  lay  helper  named 
Humphreys,  who  left  in  1739.     In  May,  1739,  Thom- 
as Maxfleld  was  converted;  he  became  Mr.  Wealev's 
first  lay  helper  in  London,  and  John  Cennick  was  the 
first  lay  helper  in  Bristol.    From  this  body  of  men 
nearly  all  the  ministers  have  been  selected.    Local 
preachers  must  be  accredited  members  of  society,  men 
of  piety,  of  consistent  life,  of  good  understanding,  and 
fair  ability  as  speakers.     They  generally  begin  by  ex- 
horting in  cottage  meetings  or  mission  rooms,  and 
when  considered  capable  of  addressing  an  audience  they 
are,  after  preaching  a  trial  sermon  before  a  competent 
judge,  admitted  on  trial  and  have  appointments  on  the 
plan.     They  are  examintd  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
doctrine  and  Church  government  and  their  call  to  the 
work.    After  a  year's  probation,  and  having  passed  sat- 
isfactory examinations  at  the  local  preachers'  meeting, 
and  been  passed  by  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Church 
officers,  they  are  received  as  accredited  local  preachers. 
Many,  by  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  soon  qualify  them- 
selves for  a  wider  sphere  of  ministerial  work ;  others 
remain  at  home,  following  their  daily  occupations,  and 
preach  every  Sabbath,  often  to  large  congregations, 
without  any  financial  consideration.     Lay  preachers 
have  always  been  held  in  much  esteem  in  Methodism, 
and  were  thought  so  highly  of  when  Mr.  Wesley  died 
that  they  had  special  notice  in  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  where  he  was  described  as  "  the  patron  and 
friend  of  lay  preachers."    Methodism  for  a  full  century 
was  greatly  indebted  to  the  lay  preachers  for  their  ser. 
vices,  valuable  as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  but  especial- 
ly so  because  rendered  g^tuitously.    They  have  hith- 
erto looked  alone  to  God  for  their  reward,  and  through 
their  labors  thousands  of  sinners  have  learned  the  wav 
to  God  and  heaven  who  would  otherwise  have  lived 
and  died  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  both. 

2.  Official  Lay  Membert,—(^i.)  Tru8tee».—The  office 
of  trustees  in  Methodism  is  one  of  great  responsibility. 
They  hold  the  property,  mostly  freehold,  belonging  to 
the  Connection,  in  trust  for  the  Conference,  and  are 
themselves  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
connected  with  their  respective  trusts.  During  the  life- 
time of  Mr.  Wesley,  there  was  diversity  in  the  drawing 
of  the  trust-deeds,  and,  consequently,  in  the  powers  con- 
ferred thereby.  All  the  property  of  the  Connection  is 
now  vested  in  trustees  according  to  the  form  of  a  model 
deed,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  cor- 
rected from  time  to  time  so  as  to  meet  all  emergencies 
which  are  likely  to  arise.  Some  trustees  have  had  pow- 
er to  refuse  the  admission  of  any  preacher  to  their  pul- 
pits whom  they  did  not  appoint  or  approve.  The  ec- 
clesiastical powers  of  trustees  are  defined  in  the  Plan  of 
Pacification  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference  for  1794-96.  The  superintendent-minister  is 
ex  officio  the  chairman  at  all  meetings  of  trustees,  and 
has  a  casting  vote.  Trustees  appoint  their  own  stew- 
ards; they  dtsburse  seat^rents  and  collections  taken  in 
behalf  of  the  trust,  and  keep  the  property  in  satisfactory 
repair. 

(2.)  ClaU'leadert, — These  are  persons  of  piety,  intel- 
ligence, and  ability,  who  are  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  classes.  The  classes  consist  of  the  members  of  soci- 
ety divided  into  small  companies,  varying  in  number, 
according  to  cireumstances,  from  six  to  sixty  persons, 
either  male  or  female,  or  sometimes  mixed.  The  simple 
condition  of  membership  is  ''a  desire  to  fiee  from  the 
wrath  to  come."  Mr.  Wesley  himself  was  the  first  class- 
leader.     The  office  of  leader  was  not  instituted  until 


February,  1742,  when  the  necessity  for  it  was  shown 
during  a  providential  conversation  at  Bristol  During 
that  year,  leaders  were  appointed  in  London  and  else- 
where. The  business  of  a  leader  is  thus  defined  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Rules  of  the  Soci- 
ety: 

I.  To  see  each  person  in  his  class,  once  a  week,  at  least, 
in  order — 

To  inqaire  how  their  souls  prosper. 

To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion  mnj 
require. 

To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the 
snpuon  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  To  meet  the  mlnlstera  and  the  stewards  of  the  soci- 
ety once  a  week,  in  order- 
To  Inlbrm  the  minlstor  of  any  that  are  stck,  or  of  any 

that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  uot  1>e  reproved.  ' 

To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of  their 
several  classes  in  the  week  preceding,  and 

To  show  their  acoouut  of  what  each  person  has  con- 
tributed. 

The  original  rule  of  Methodism  was  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  one  penny  weekly,  and  one  shilling  quar- 
terly when  the  tickets  of  membership  were  given.  Even 
at  the  beginning  of  Methodism,  and  throughout  its 
whole  history,  there  have  been  members  who  gave  six- 
pence, or  even  one  shilling,  weekly,  and  five  or  ten  shil- 
lings quarteriy,  some  twenty  shillings.  Among  the  poor 
the  original  rule  is  the  standing  order.  As  early  as 
1743,  leaders  were  recommended  to  meet  in  other  classes 
to  promote  growth  in  grace.  Leaders  are  really  resident 
local  pastors,  and,  as  such,  havelu  thousands  of  instances 
witnessed  many  most  glorious  and  triumphant  deaths. 
Leaders  are  chosen  by  the  superintendent-preacher,  and 
nominated  by  him  at  a  leaden'  meeting,  the  vote  of  the 
meeting  fixing  the  appointment.  Some  good  and  useful 
leaders  have  been  appointed  at  as  early  an  age  as  six- 
teen years  in  times  of  special  revival.  Leaders  are 
members  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  society  officers. 

(8.)  Circuit  Stewards,  —  The  most  important  of  the 
circuit  officers  is  the  circuit  steward,  who  manages  all 
the  finances.  There  are  generally  two  in  each  circuit. 
They  receive  and  pay  all  accounts,  and  report  the  items 
to  each  quarterly  meeting.  They  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  district  meetings  held  in  May  and  September. 
When  ministers  are  invited  to  travel  in  a  circuit,  the 
steward  makes  the  necessary  arrangements.  He  is  the 
official  channel  through  which  communications  from  a 
circuit  are  transmitted  to  the  Conference.  According 
to  rule,  the  office  of  steward  oeases  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  no  steward  is  to  remain  in  office  above  three 
years  in  succession,  except  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 
They  are  appointed  to  office  by  the  quarterly  meeting, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent^minister. 

(4.)  Chapel  stewards  are  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
let  and  relet  the  sittings  in  a  chapel,  to  receive  the  mon- 
ey for  the  same,  and  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer for  the  trustees.  They  are  expected  to  see  that  the 
chapel  is  kept  in  proper  repair,  to  have  it  made  ready 
for  public  worship,  and  to  transact  any  business  connect- 
ed with  the  chapel  which  can  be  done  without  calling 
the  trustees  togethec 

(5.)  Society  stewards  are  intrusted  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  a  particular  society.  W^here  the  members  are 
few,  only  one  is  appointed,  but  two  is  the  usual  number. 
Their  business  ii 


1.  To  attend  the  leaders'  meetings;  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  leaders,  and  to  receive  the  moneys  which 
their  members  have  contributed  since  the  last  leaders' 
meeting. 

S.  To  prepare  proper  notices  for  the  pulpit  of  all  that  is 
advertised  upon  the  circnlt  plan,  aud  lo  take  care  that 
other  pnlplt  notices  are  duly  signed. 

8.  To  receive  the  preacher  in  the  ve«ttry  before  pnhllc 
worship,  and  to  make  soch  arrangemento  for  the  service 
as  may  be  necessary,  providing  for  the  due  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  wheu  It  Is  appointed  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

4.  To  see  that  the  oolleetlons  are  made  at  the  time 

Secifled  npon  the  circait  plan,  and  to  take  charge  of 
em  until  they  can  be  delivered  Into  the  right  hnnd^. 
fi.  To  provide  suitable  homes^  where  needed,  for  preach- 
ers who  officiate  in  their  respective  chapels,  and  to  see 
that  their  expenses,  if  any,  are  paid. 
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They  are  choecn  yearly  on  the  nomination  of  the  Baper- 
intendent-minister,  the  leaders'  meeting  approving  or  re- 
jecting as  they  see  best.  It  is  recommended  that  each  so- 
ciety steward  may  be  either  changed  annually,  or  one  each 
3'ear  alternately,  so  as  to  retain  one  who  knows  the  duties. 

(6.)  Poor-Hewarda  receive  and  disburse  the  moneys 
giren  for  the  poor.  The  collections  taken  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  at  love-feasts  of  the  society,  are  thus  dis- 
tributed. They  attend  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  pay  to 
the  leaders  anv  sums  which  are  voted  for  needv  or  sick 
members,  monthly  or  quarterly.  A  special  collection  is 
often  taken  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  rear,  which 
yields  from  five  to  ten  shillings  for  each  poor  member. 
f  The  poor-stewards  provide  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  bread  and  water  for  the  love-feasts. 
Preachers  who  have  wine  atlter  preaching  are  supplied 
by  the  same  stewards. 

(7.)  Treasurers,  secretaries,  and  members  of  commit' 
tee  of  the  various  institutions  connected  with  Method- 
ism are,  to  some  extent^  oflices  held  by  intelligent  and 
respectable  members  of  the  congregations,  who  are  not 
always  members  of  society,  but  persons  of  integrity, 
whose  consistent  Christian  conduct  entitles  them  to  the 
confidence  thereby  reposed  in  them.  Many  persons  and 
families  are  by  these  means  retained  in  Methodism  who 
would  be  likely  to  drift  into  other  communities  of  Chris- 
tians, but  for  their  being  thus  employed  in  the  work. 
Persons  so  occupied  generally  find  their  way  into  soci- 
ety classes,  and  so  become  recognised  members. 

The  teachers  and  elder  scholars  in  our  Sundav-echools 
render  important  services  as  oollectors  for  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Forty  years  ago  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Sunday-school 
children  as  collectors,  first  of  Christmas  offerings.  In 
this  way,  £4000  and  £5000  was  soon  raised  as  free-will 
offerings  at  Christmas  and  at  New-year's.  Afterwards, 
those  young  persons  were  organized  into  a  Juvenile 
Missionary  Society,  and  by  their  aid  a  considerable  sum 
is  brought  into  the  fimds  of  the  society.  No  less  a  sum 
than  £16,567  was  collected  by  the  Juvenile  associations 
for  1880,  which  was  one  sixth  of  the  entire  ordinary  in- 
come for  foreign  missions  in  that  year. 

(II.)  Official  Meetings, — I.  The  Conference  is  the  high- 
est court,  and  the  only  legislative  body  in  Methodism. 
During  forty  years,  all  the  power  of  the  Conference  was 
vested  in  Mr.Weslev.  Bv  the  Deed  of  Declaration 
enrolled  in  chancery  in  1784,  the  Conference  was  made 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  preachers  in  connection  with 
Mr. Wesley's  society.  In  1791  was  held  the  first  Confer- 
ence after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  was  the  first  organized 
according  to  the  deed.  By  the  provisions  of  that  deed 
Methodism  is  made  perpetual.  The  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  1791  was  "  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Wesley  left."  This  was  done  until  the  year  1814, 
when  the  Conference  resolved  upon  two  changes :  first, 
to  fill  up  one  vacancy  in  four  in  the  legal  hundred,  not 
by  seniority,  as  previously,  hut  by  nominations  from  the 
whole  body  of  preachers  who  have  travelled  fourteen 
years  or  upwards.  Second,  to  give  preachers  of  fully 
fourteen  years'  standing  authority  to  nominate  a  preach- 
er for  election  into  the  hundred,  and  also  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  Connectional  officers.  The  legal  hundred 
alone  has  to  confirm  such  elections.  From  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  death  to  the  year  1878,  only  preachers  were 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Conference.  Following 
the  example  so  successfully  set  them  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  M.  K.  Church  in  America,  the  English 
Conference  of  1877  resolved  to  admit  laymen  to  partici- 
pate in  their  proceedings  in  such  matters  only  as  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  ministerial  office.  The  time 
for  continuing  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  is 
limit«d  to  twenty -one  days.     Two  weeks  are  now  de- 

•  ■ 

voted  to  the  Ministerial  Conference,  and  the  third  week 
to  the  Mixed  Conference.  This  is  composed  of  an  equal 
number  (240)  of  ministers  and  laymen.  In  this  brief 
summar>'  only  an  outline  of  the  business  of  each  Con- 
ference can  be  given. 


The  Ministerial  Coirfertmoe  embraces  the  foUowiog 
items  of  buaneas^  namely : 

1.  Fllline  up  vacancies  in  the  legal  bnndred. 

5.  BlectUm  of  president  and  secretary. 

8.  Appointment  of  Conference  ofBoers. 
4.  Pnollc  prayer-meeting  for  one  hour. 

6.  Reports  on  probationers  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

6.  Reception  of  representativea  from  other  eonfer> 
ences. 

7.  Consideration  of  cases  of  character  and  dlsdpliiiei 
&  Appolniment  of  committees. 

9.  Appeals,  memorials,  notices  of  motion. 

10.  Ordination  of  yonug  ministers. 

11.  Snpemaroeranes. 

IS.  Obituaries  of  ministers,  with  reminiscences. 

18.  Alterations  and  divisions  of  circnita. 
14b  Stations  of  ministers. 

15.  Statistics :  reading  pastoral  address. 

16.  Conversation  on  tne  work  of  Ood. 

17.  Pastoral  reports  of  oiiUeges,  acbools,  etc. 
IS.  Book  affairs,  and  review  of  literatnre. 

19.  Addrenses  to  the  Conference  and  replies. 

20.  Offlcisl  appointments  and  depntatlons. 
81.  Reports  and  miscellaneons  busiueea. 

The  business  of  the  Afixe^  Can/eraiee  may  be  thm 
summarized : 

1.  Calling  the  roll,  and  address  of  the  president 

2.  Reception  of  memorials,  and  notices  of  motion. 

8.  Consideration  of  home  and  foreign  miasionSb 
4.  Schools  for  ministers'  childreii. 

6.  Extension  of  Methodism. 

6.  Funds  relating  to  chapels. 

7.  The  Children's  Fund. 

8.  Home  missions  and  Contingent  Fand. 

9.  District  sustentatlon  Hinds. 

10.  Worn-out  Ministers  and  Widows'  Fond. 

11.  Tbeolofflcal  Institntion. 

15.  Bdncatfon  :  General  Committee,  Sonday-acfaool 
Union,  and  Children's  Home. 

18.  Higher  edocatlon. 

14.  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Ezlgency. 

16.  Conversation  on  the  work  of  GndT 
16.  Religions  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
IT.  Temperance. 

18.  Reports  on  memorials. 

19.  Miscellaneons  business. 

20.  Reading  and  signing  the  Conference  Jonmal. 

2.  District  meetings  originated  at  the  first  Conference 
after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  in  1791.  They  correspond  very 
much  to  the  annual  conferences  in  the  M.  £.  Church. 
Their  deliberations  occupy  from  two  to  five  daT&  Tiie 
business  transacted  may  be  thus  briefl}*^  stated.  At  the 
session  in  May,  when  ministers  only  are  present,  inqsi* 
ries  are  made  regarding  each  minister  and  probatiomr 
as  to  moral  and  religions  character,  adherence  to  doc- 
trine, attention  to  discipline,  ability  to  preach,  marriages, 
deaths,  resignations,  and  whether  fully  employed ;  num- 
ber of  members  in  society ;  reports  from  Home  Mission 
stations;  conversation  on  the  work  of  God;  reports  of 
examination  of  preachers  on  trial;  examination  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry;  who  shall  attend  Confcrencf. 
When  the  circuit  stewards  join  the  ministen,  the  fundi 
are  separately  brought  under  consideration,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  Mixed  Conference,  each  circuit 
being  brought  under  consideration.  The  district  meet- 
ing is  usually  closed  by  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  leading 
preachers,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  sup* 
per.  The  financial  district  meeting,  held  in  September 
yearly,  was  originated  at  the  Conference  of  1819,  when 
important  changes  were  introduced  into  the  s%*steni  of 
finance.  The  finances  of  each  circuit  are  arranged  and 
determined  for  a  year  at  that  meeting. 

8.  Qua^ierly  meetings,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
held  in  each  circuit  once  in  three  months,  aboat  the 
time  of  the  usual  quarter  days.  All  the  stewards,  dass- 
leaders,  and  local  preachers  of  at  least  one  year's  stand- 
ing  may  attend.  The  soperintendent^minister  presides. 
A  secretary  records  the  names  of  those  present,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted,  and  any  other  business  transacted. 
The  statistics  of  meml^ersbip  are  read;  the  stewards 
report  the  amount  of  moneys  leoeived  from  the  clasKS, 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  preachen,  houae  rent,  and  other 
expenses,  and  the  accounts  are  balaooed  each  quarter. 
Conversations  are  held  upon  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  each  society,  and  reporta  of  pioneer  work  detailed. 
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The  quarterly  meeting  raay  be  called  a  circait  Confer- 
ence. The  origin  of  these  meetings  dates  from  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  history  of  Methodism ;  bat  the  first 
time  they  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Wesley  was  at  the 
Conference  of  1749,  though  stewards  were  appointed  and 
changed  several  yeariB  previously.  After  1749  they  be- 
came part  of  the  economy  of  the  Connection. 

4.  Leaden^  mettingt  were  originally,  and  for  half  a 
century,  held  weekly.  Their  purpose  was  to  pay  to  the 
steward  what  money  they  had  received  from  the  mem- 
bers. For  many  years  that  money  was  distributed  by 
the  stewards  among  the  poor.  It  now  goes  towards 
the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  meetings  were  used 
for  receiving  reports  of  sick  and  poor  members,  and 
also  for  giving  such  counsel  and  directions  to  the  lead- 
ers as  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfisre 
of  their  classes^  and  the  spread  of  the  work  of  God. 
The  superintendent-preacher  presides,  and  no  meeting 
of  the  kaders  is  legal  without  a  preacher  is  present  to 
preside.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley  the  powers  of 
the  leaders  have  been  increased  considerably;  they  can 
veto  the  admission  of  members;  leaders  and  stewards 
can  be  appointed  or  removed  only  with  their  consent; 
they  also  give  consent  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  for  making  special  collections  on 
the  Sabbath  for  any  benevolent  purpose.  In  some 
circuits  the  leaders  meet  only  once  a  quarter;  where 
that  is  the  case,  they  know  but  little  of  spiritual  pros- 
perity.   The  poor  fund  is  distributed  here. 

6.  Ijoaid  preachert*  meetings  are  usually  held  seven 
days  before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  circuit.  They 
are  occasions  of  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse. 
After  an  hour  spent  in  taking  tea  together,  the  super- 
intendent-preacher presides,  a  secretary  records  the 
names  of  those  present,  and  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  names  are  called  over,  and  inquiries  made 
as  to  their  appointments,  especially  when  neglected. 
Probationers  i^eceive  every  kind  of  help  and  encour- 
agement; any  revivals,  or  evidences  of  either  prosperi- 
ty or  adversity,  are  reported  and  considered,  Oocap 
sionally  new  preaching  stations  are  accepted,  and  young 
men  are  examined  before  them  before  being  received 
on  trial,  and  again  before  they  are  received  on  full  plan. 
The  services  of  Ideal  preachers  are  all  gratuitous.  A 
Yorkshire  country  local  preacher,  when  asked  what  re- 
ward he  received,  said,  ^  I  preach  for  nothing  a  Sunday 
and  keep  myself."  Local  preachers  are  expected  to 
confine  their  labors  to  their  own  circuits;  they  are  all 
to  meet  in  class,  and  are  allowed  to  have  from  the 
book -room  publications  at  the  trade  discount.  Ac- 
cording to  rule,  they  may  not  hold  love-feasts,  but  the 
rule  is  often  broken. 

6.  Band  meetings  are  the  oldest  society  meetings 
connected  with  Methodism;  but  they  have  quite 
changed  their  original  design.  Band  societies  were 
established  before  Methodism  had  a  separate  existence. 
In  December,  1788,  Mr.  Wesley  drew  up  the  Band  Rules, 
which  were  printed  and  circulated.  All  who  were  jus- 
tified by  futb,  who  knew  their  sins  forgiven,  were  urged 
to  meet  in  band,  and  **  to  confess  their  faults  one  to 
another,  and  to  pray  for  each  other."  It  was  a  more 
strict  or  searching  form  of  class  meeting.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  they  were  kept  up  in  England;  but  in 
1806  the  Conference  complained  that  fellowship  meet- 
ings were  taking  the  place  of  band  meetings,  and  grad- 
iiaUy  they  have  done  so:  band  meetings  for  personal 
examination  and  confession  are  almost  unknown  now ; 
the  meetings  now  held  under  that  name  are  generally 
on  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  they  consist  of  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
relation  of  personal  religious  experience.  They  are  led 
by  one  of  the  ifiinisters,  and  usually  continue  one  hour, 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock. 

7.  Clan  meetings  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  as 
well  as  the  life  of  Methoidism.  The  first  little  company 
of  persons  who  came  to  ask  advice  about  their  souls 
were  met  weekly  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.    This  kind 


of  meeting  of  persons  who  were  desirous  to  *^  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins,"  were 
continued  throngii  the  years  1740-41,  and  till  Febru- 
ary, 1742,  when  classes  were  organized,  first  at  Bristol^ 
then  at  London,  and  soon  after  throughout  England. 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  raise  funds  to  discharge 
a  chapel  debt;  then  to  help  the  poor;  but  their  weekly 
meetings  were  productive  of  so  many  spiritual  bless- 
ings that  Mr.  Wesley  introduced  them  wherever  a  so- 
ciety could  be  formed.  In  May,  1748,  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Rules  of  the  society.  Class  meet- 
ings are  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  who  has  under 
his  or  her  care  from  six  to  twenty,  or  even  as  many  as 
sixty  persons,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  mutual  edifi- 
cation and  encouragement.  The  members  relate  their 
religious  experience,  hear  each  other's  progress  in  the 
divine  life,  and  receive  from  the  leader  suitable  counsel 
and  direction.  These  meetings  have  no  resemblance 
to  the  confessional  of  secret  orders.  The  meetings  are 
of  a  purely  social  character,  and,  to  render  them  profita* 
ble,  candor  and  simplicity  are  blended  with  faithfulness 
and  affection.  The  members  contribute  each  at  least 
one  penny  weekly  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

8.  Society  meetings  are  convened  by  the  preacher, 
and  consist  of  members  of  the  society  usually.  After 
singing  and  prayer,  the  preacher  delivers  an  address 
respecting  their  religious  duties,  Christian  experience, 
and  general  conduct.  The  rules  of  the  society  are  oc- 
casionally read  and  expounded,  and  their  principles  en- 
forced. Seriously  disposed  persons  are  permitted  to  be 
present,  and  they  are  invited  to  become  members  of  so- 
ciety. These  meetings  are  frequently  held  on  Sunday 
evening  after  the  usual  public  worship.  They  are  held 
to  stimulate  members  to  meet  in  class  when  there  h^ve 
been  neglect  and  indifference  manifested. 

9.  Love-feasts  are  a  revival  of  a  custom  practiced  by 
the  early  Christian  Church.  They  are  conducted  by 
a  minister,  who,  after  singing  and  prayer,  desires  the 
stewards  to  give  to  each  person  a  small  piece  of  bread 
or  cake  and  a  drink  of  water,  after  which  a  collection 
is  made  for  the  poor.  The  minister  then  relates  his 
Chrbtian  experience,  and  those  present  follow  him  in 
giving  their  own  experience.  About  two  hours  are  oc- 
cupied for  these  meetings;  they  are  usually  held  quar- 
terly, soon  after  the  visitation  of  the  classes,  when  the 
tickets  of  membership  are  given.  Those  tickets  en- 
title their  owners  to  attend  class  and  society  meetings, 
band  meetings  and  love-feasts. 

10.  Prayer  meetings  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  circuit.  They  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  are  held  at  such  times  as  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  each  locality.  One  should  be  held  in  each  society 
at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning;  in  some  places 
one  is  held  for  half  an  hour  before  the  evening  service, 
and  again  after  the  evening  service.  One  week-day 
evening  is  devoted  for  one  hour  for  public  prayer,  and 
once  a  month,  generally  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
home  and  foreign  missions  are  speciaUy  prsyed  for. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  holding  such  meetings 
in  cottages,  with  the  permission  of  their  occupants.  A 
monthly  prayer  meeting  held  by  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers and  the  older  scholars  has  been  a  great  blessing  in 
many  schools ;  and  in  other  ways  the  union  of  oflicers 
and  members  with  the  public  in  such  meetings  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  revivals.  The  first  meeting  in 
the  month  of  society  cla.'ises  is  generally  a  prayer  meet- 
ing instead  of  an  experience  meeting;  by  this  means 
many  gain  that  confidence  which  they  need  to  encourage 
them  to  pray  in  the  larger  gatherings.  In  some  places 
members  are  employed  as  prayer -leaders,  to  conduct 
such  meetings  in  cottages,  halls,  warehouses,  and  facto- 
ries. Cases  are  on  record  of  very  poor  persons,  who 
had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer,  acquired  by  close  and 
frequent  communion  with  God  in  private,  having  been 
made  a  special  blessing  in  the  locality  where  they  re- 
sided, and  often  revivals  of  religion  have  resulted  from 
their  persistent  devotion  to  prayer.   Any  church  which 
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hjtf  well  attended  prajer-meetingB,  and  earnest  abort 
prayen  from  many  members,  is  sure  to  be  in  great 
prosperity.  Prayer  is  power,  and  gives  couiage  and 
strength. 

These  notices  on  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  Meth- 
odism are  an  original  compilation  from  William  Peirce's 
Principles  and  Polity  of  the  Wesley  <m  Methodists;  ifwi- 
utes  0/  Conference ;  and  the  personal  experience  of  a 
tifty  years*  membership  in  the  society. 

lY.  Statistics  (numbers  of  members,  etc). — 1.  StO" 
HsHcs  of  English  Methodism^— Dmmf^  twenty-five  years 
« from  the  origin  of  Methodism  no  records  or  **  Minutes" 
of  Conference  were  published;  and  if  any  statistics  were 
taken  of  the  societies  generally,  they  have  not  been 
printed,  excepting  part  of  those  relating  to  the  society 
in  London.  The  year  1766,  which  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  Methodism  in  America,  was  memorable 
also  as  that  in  which  the  first  record  was  printed  of  the 
number  of  Methodists  meeting  in  class  in  England. 
From  that  vear  we  have  a  continuous  record  to  the 
present  time. 
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68 
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64 
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63 
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66 
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% 
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09 
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74 
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880 

78.476 
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135 
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76,873 

1793 

146 
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76,848 

1794 

168 

485 

88,868 

1798 
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90,847 
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.468 

96,906 

1797 
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99,619 

1798 
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101,718 

1799 
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107,808 

1800 
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118,763 
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641 

119,654 
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6,054 
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1807 
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1808 
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1809 
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884 
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6,911 

1811 

809 

686 

146.614 

7,617 

1812 

877 

640 

166.184 

9.610 

1S13 

289 

661 

168.003 

7.876 

1814 

892 

685 

173,^5 

11,S82 

1815 

306 

736 

181,709 

7,894 

1816 

309 

787 

191,680 

9.971 

1817 

312 

671 

193,670 

8.003 

1S18 

816 
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195,106 

1,431 

1819 
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700 

196,606 

1,604 
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818 

707 

191,817 
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1821 

319 

709 

800,854 

9,187 

1828 

321 

785 

811,398 

11,818 

1823 
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745 

819,398 

8,006 

1884 
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777 

826,989 
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1,707 
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814 

831,041 

2,399 

1827 
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837,839 
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880 

996 

893,188 
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884 

1001 

898.693 
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1S48 
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488 
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1849 
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1807 
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1864 
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1866 
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1866 
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968,836 
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994 

870,296 
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877,091 

6,796 
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898 

898,796 
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17,616 
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018 

819,780 
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1868 

496 

940 

826,256 

6,476 

1868 
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829.704 

6,448 

1864 

686 

1007 

880,668 

D.[l«] 

1866 

636 

1086 

880,887 

1,109 

1866 

649 

1076 

831,188 

366 

1867 

660 
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837,070 

6,617 

1S68 
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1138 

848.880 

6,310 

1S69 

697 
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845,668 
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1838 

34a,471 

8.9» 

1871 
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1261 

847,090 
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1878 
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1288 

346.860 
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1878 

641 

1898 

848,671 

1,721 

1874 

649 

1816 

861.466 

8.065 

1876 

669 

1363 

868.068 

6,417 

1876 

678 

1884 

878.988 

14,876 

1877 

684 

1400 

888,889 
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1878 

704 

1418 

880.876 

D.  [1,41S] 

1879 

718 

1467 

377,618 

D.  [8,201] 

18S0 

781 

1478 

876.678 
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2.  Statistics  of  Methodist  Sunday  ^  schools  ts  Grtat 
Britain, 
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4617 
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83,804 

1868 

4731 

89,909 

606,889 

87.688 

1863 

4S83 

91,988 

527,313 

89,264 

1864 

4895 

91,878 
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26,790 

1866 

4986 

98,401 
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89.356 

1806 
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98,147 
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31,848 

1867 
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100.101 

666,608 

88.898 

1868 
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108,718 
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36,944 

1869 
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103,441 

601,801 

36,379 

1870 
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106.608 
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1871 
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106,609 

638.606 

37,711 

1878 
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107,787 

664,677 

40,218 

1873 

6689 

108,446 

666.766 

48.056 

1874 

6787 

110.188 

688.968 

4^709 

1875 

6898 

111,008 

700.810 

60,890 

1876 

6990 

113,603 

786,318 

60.600 

1677 

6096 

115,666 

748,419 

68,360 

1878 

6159 

117,616 

760,190 

61,004 

1879 

6266 

118,760 

766,767 

68,839 
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6876 

119,911 

787,143 

70.133 

8.  Order  of  Public  Collections  in  English  Methodism, 

Nam*  of  Colloetloa. 

Worn-out  Ministers  and  their  Widows  Fund. 

Cnntrlbntions  in  dssses. 

Public  collections 

Heme  Missions^  etc 

Contributions  in  classes 

Public  collections. 


Preachers*  Children*s  Sehooln. 
Subscriptions  and  collections. 

Theolooieal  Institutions, 

SuDscriptions 

Collections. 


General  Chapel  Fw»d,. 

Jidtteation  Fund 

Foreign  Missions 

Collections 
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Y,  InttUuHonM  and  Funds.— (I.)  Schoob.—Then  are 
four  theological  institutions  in  England  for  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  official  documents 
they  are  described  as  institutions,  but  they  are  common- 
ly called  colleges.    Their  names  are  as  follows : 

1.  Bichmond  Branch  was  erected  in  184(M1  largely 
out  of  the  Centenary  Fund,  and  opened  in  1842.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  range  of  buildings,  situate  on  the  top 
of  Bichmond  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  London.  Its 
present  staff  of  officera  is  as  follows:  Georgo  Osbom, 
D.D.,  theological  tutor;  Daniel  Sanderson,  house  gov- 
ernor; Frederick  P.  Napier,  A.B.,  and  George  G.  Fried- 
lay,  ^B.,  classical  tutors;  William  H.  Findlay,  AJ3.,  as- 
sistant tutor. 

2.  Didtbury  Branch,  erected  in  1842-^,  partly  out  of 
the  Centenary  Fund,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
Manchester,  and  was  opened  in  1848.  The  following 
are  its  stafT  of  officers :  William  Burt  Pope,  D.D.,  theolo- 
gy\  William  Jackson,  house  governor;  John  Dury  Ge- 
den,  Hebrew  and  classics;  Alfred  J.  French,  A.B.,  math- 
ematics and  philosophy ;  George  Armstrong  Bennetts, 
A.R,  assistant  tutor. 

3.  Headingly  Branch  was  erected  in  1866-67  (and 
opened  1868)  partly  by  a  grant  of  £12,000  from  the  Ju- 
bilee Fund  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  It  is 
siiuated  a  short  distance  from  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
at  first  intended  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
foreign  missionary  work.  That  design  has  since  been, 
changed,  and  the  Richmond  Branch  is  now  used  for 
missionary  students,  as  being  nearest  to  the  Mission 
House  in  London.  Its  present  staff  is  as  follows :  John 
Shaw  Banks,  theology ;  Benjamin  Hillier,  house  gov- 
ernor; Robert  Newton  Young,  classical  tutor;  Edward 
H.  Sugden,  A.R,  and  William  Foster,  A.B.,  assistant  tu- 
tors. 

4.  Birmingham  Branch,  erected  partly  out  of  a  hand- 
some gifl  of  £10,000  by  a  gentleman  residing  tn  that 
locality,  Solomon  Jevons,  is  now  (1880)  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  site  of  the  new  college  is  a  fine  estate  of  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  acres,  adjoining  the  suburb  of  Hands- 
worth,  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  well-wooded 
tract  of  country,  about  three  miles  from  Birmingham. 
The  college,  of  which  the  mem9rial  stones  were  laid  in 
June,  1880,  by  the  president  of  the  Conference,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Lycett,  Wiltiam  Mewbum,  Isaac  Jenks,  and  James 
Wood,  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  September,  1881,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£24,000.  The  buildings  include  studies  and  bedrooms 
for  seventy  students,  a  library,  large  lecture-hall  and 
five  smaller  lecture-rooms,  dining-hall,  all  necessary 
offices  and  servants*  apartments,  and  a  residence  for  the 
governor.  Detached  houses  for  the  the<^ogical  and 
classical  tutors  are  also  in  process  of  erection  on  the 
site.  The  style  of  architecture  is  founded  upon  the 
Gothic  of  the  15th  century. 

5.  The  Leys  School  (Cambridge^— This  school  has 
recently  been  established  in  the  belief  that  a  school  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  our  great  uni- 
veraities  would  enjoy  special  educational  advantages. 
While  the  general  teaching  and  discipline  are  in  the 
hands  of  resident  Wesleyan  roosters,  classes  in  various 
subjects  are  committed  to  the  care  of  able  visiting  mas- 
ters. The  Rev.  Dr.  Moukon,  one  of  the  New-Test,  re- 
visers, is  the  head-master  and  principal. 

6.  Primary  Education,— It  was  not  until  about  the 
yeu  1846  that  the  Wesleyan  Conference  would  take  ac- 
tion in  promoting  the  establishment  of  elententary  day- 
schools.  In  1861  the  first  Normal  College  and  Prao- 
ticing  School  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Westminster. 
It  has  been  a  great  success,  and  is  now  divided  into  two 
branches  for  male  and  female  teachers. 

7.  Wentminster  Training  College  was  opened  Oct.  7, 
1851,  and  adapted  for"  male  students  only  in  January, 
1872.  During  the  year  1879 120  students  were  in  train- 
ing, an  of  whom  pass^  the  certificate  examinations  at 
Christmas,  1879.  The  college  accommodates  181  stu- 
dents, and  117  are  now  (1880)  in  training.    The  expen- 


diture of  the  college  for  the  year  ending  Dec;  81, 1879, 
.was  £7984  Ot.  8dL,  and  of  the  practicing  schools  £2^38 
59.2dL 

8.  Southlands  Training  College  (Battersea,  near  Lon- 
don ),  for  female  students,  was  opened  Feb.  26,  1872. 
During  the  year  1879  106  students  were  in  trainmg,  all 
of  whom  passed  the  certificate  examinations  at  Christ- 
mas, 1879.  The  college  will  accommodate  10&  students, 
and  109  students  are  now  in  training.  The  cost  of  the 
college  for  the  year  ending  Dec  81, 1879,  was  £4271 
18s.  iOd.,  and  of  the  practicing  schools  £664  5#.  6dL 
The  nomber  of  Wesleyan  day-dchools  in  England  in 
1880  was  851 ;  the  number  of  day  scholars,  179,966. 

9.  We^  College  (Shei&eld)  was  opened  in  1838.  In 
1844  it  was  constituted,  by  her  majesty's  warrant,  a  eol- 
lege  of  the  University  of  London,  and  empowered  to  is- 
sue certificates  to  candidates  for  examination  for  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
laws,  and  doctor  of  laws.  The  directors  award  a  schol- 
arship of  the  annual  value  of  £40  (tenable  for  one  year) 
«to  the  youth  who  shall  be  certified  as  the  best  pupil  of 
his  year  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School.  The  Holden 
scholarship,  also  of  £40  per  annum,  is  usually  given  to 
Kingswood  SchooL  Two  others  of  £20  a  year  eaeh, 
given  by  the  late  P.  Spooner,  are  open  to  boys  resideilt 
in  SheffleM.  The  late  Sir  Francis  Lycett  also  estab- 
lished two  scholarships  (tenable  for  two  years)  of  the 
annual  value  respectively  of  £50  and  £80.  These  are 
held  by  the  two  students  from  Wesley  College  who 
stand  highest  in  the  honors'  list  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity at  the  matriculation  examinations  coinciding  whh 
the  time  when  the  scholarships  fall  due.  The  college  is 
examined  and  reported  on  biennially  by  the  syndicate 
of  Cambridge,  which  is  appointed  by  the  University  for 
the  examination  of  schools. 

10.  Wesleyan  Collegiate  InstUutum  (Tannton).— This 
institution  was  founded  thhrty-e^ht  years  ago,  in  1842, 
the  object  of  its  founders  being  to  secure  a  sound  litera- 
ry and  commercial  education,  combined  with  religious 
instruction  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wesley.  In  1846  it  was  also  made,  by  royal 
charter,  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  degrees  in  arts  and  laws  are  open  to  all  its  students. 

11.  Schools  for  Minitteri  Children.— The  Schools* 
Fund  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Wesleyan  ministers, 
and  he  eonraiended  it  to  the  liberal  support  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  most  forcible  terma  The  collections  and 
subscriptions  for  the  Sehools*  Fund  are  made  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  Out  of  it  the  four  schools  for 
the  education  (tf  ministers'  children  are  sapported,  and 
an  allowance  is  made  for  the  education  of  those  for 
whom  there  mav  not  be  room  in  the  schools.  These 
allowances  are  only  made  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen. 

The  general  conmiittee  consists  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  New  Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  Grove 
Sebool,  the  governing  body  of  the  Sehool  for  Girls,  and 
seventeen  other  ministers  and  laymen. 

(1.)  For  Boys.— The  governing  body  of  the  New 
Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  Grove  School  consists  of 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  ex- 
presidents,  the  general  treasurers  and  secretaries  of  the 
Schools*  Fund,  the  chairman  of  the  Bristol,  Bath,  Hali- 
fax and  Bradford,  and  Leeds  Districts ;  the  governors 
and  the  head-master  of  the  school ;  and  ten  minbters 
and  thirteen  laymen  named  by  the  Conferenee. 

New  Kingswood  Sehool  is  situated  at  Landsdown, 
Bath,  and  was  opened  in  1851.  Old  Kingswood  School, 
near  Bristol,  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
A.M.,  in  1748.  It  is  now  a  Reformatory  School  fur 
young  criminals  in  connection  with  the  nation. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School  was  established  in  1811. 

(2.)  For  Girls. — The  governing  body  of  the  Schools 
for  Girls  consists  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Conference,  the  ex-president,  the  general  treasurers  and 
secretaries  of  the  Schools'  Fund,  the  general  treasurera 
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and  secretary  of  the  Children's  Fond,  the  chairman  of 
the  Second  London  and  Liverpool  districts,  the  local 
treasurers  and  secretaries,  and  fifteen  other  ministera 
and  laymen. 

Queetuwood  School  (Clapham  Park)  is  near  London. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  ten  members. 

Trinity  Hall  School  (Southport)  is  near  Liverpool 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  ten  members. 

(IL)  Other  Imtittitione.  —  1,  The  Wesleyan  Chapel 
Committee  was  instituted  in  1818,  and  reconstituted  in 
1854.  The  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministers  and  la3rmen,  usually  meets  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month  to  dispose  of  loans  and 
grants ;  to  determine  on  erections,  alterations,  purchases, 
and  sales  of  Wesleyan  trust  property,  including  oigans; 
and  to^  afford  advice  on  difficult  cases.  The  income 
from  all  sources  in  1879  was  X9148  9e,  Id  The  total 
number  of  applications  for  permission  to  erect  or 
enlarge  chapels,  schools,  and  organs,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  conditional  sanction  of  the  committee  in 
1879-80,  including  97  modifications  of  cases  previously 
sanctioned,  is  841.  The  estimated  outlay  is  £253,655. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  erections  and  enlarge- 
ments have  been  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost 
of  £818,175.  The  entire  temporary  debt  left  on  this 
large  outlay  is  £75,807,  most  of  which  will  be  paid  off 
in  a  few  years.  The  entire  amount  of  debts  which 
have  been  discharged  or  provided  for  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years  is  £1,482,859. 

2.  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund  (instituted  in 
1862). — This  fund  originated  from  the  generous  gift  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Lycett  of  £50,000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  fifty  Methodist  churches  in  London  during  twenty 
years.  Sir  Francis  in  1880  gave  £5000  more  towards  the 
erection  of  ten  additional  chapels.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  died,  after  only  ten  days'  illness.  The  secreury  of  the 
fund  is  the  Rev.  Gervase  Smith,  D.D. 

8.  Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers*  Annuitant  Society, 
— This  institution  was  formed  at  Bristol  in  1798,  re- 
vised in  Leeds  in  1887,  and  revised  again  in  London  in 
1860,  and  is  the  same  which  is  often  called  among  the 
Methodists  *'  The  Preachers'  Fund."  It  was  formed  by 
some  of  the  preachers  for  the  relief  of  supernumerary 
and  superannuated  preachers  among  themselves  and  of 
their  widows,  and  is  supported  by  donations  and  lega- 
cies, but  chiefly  by  the  payments  of  the  members  them- 
selves. The  annual  payment  is  now  by  preachers  on 
trial,  £5  5«. ;  by  ministers  in  the  home  work,  £6 ;  and 
by  minbters  on  foreign  stations,  £10  4e, 

4.  Besides  these  agencies,  there  exists  also  a  separate 
mission  to  seamen  in  London,  chaplains  to  portions  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  a  lay  mission,  each  under  dis- 
tinct management,  for  London,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool. Since  1875  the  temperance  movement  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Conference,  and  circuit  societies  and 
bands  of  hope  are  rapidly  forming  throughout  England. 
There  are  also  committees  of  privilege  and  exigency, 
and  those  for  the  promotion  of  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Sabbath. 

5.  A  Sunday-school  Union  was  established  in  1874, 
and  the  total  number  of  schools  in  union  in  1880  was 
2629  out  of  6376  belonging  to  the  Connection.  The 
secretary  is  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Kelly.  The  office  and 
depository  for  the  present  is  situated  at  Ludgate  Circus, 
in  the  city  of  London. 

6.  The  Children's  Home — Orphanage,  Refvge^  and 
Training  Institute — originated  at  Lambeth  in  1869,  has 
now  four  branches,  and  a  fifth  is  in  preparation. 

London  BraneJl— Bonner  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E. 
Lancashire  BrancA.— Wheaisheaf  Farm,  Edgworth,  near 
Bolton. 
Cdnadian  Branch.— HamWiont  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ortifled  Ind^utrial  Branch.— MWlon,  Kent 
Orphanags  Branch. — Birmingham.    Preparing. 

This  institution  exists  for  the  nurture  and  education  of 
orphans  and  destitute  children.  It  has  been  sanctioned 
and  commended  to  the  Christian  public  by  several  res- 


olutions of  the  Conference,  to  which  body  the  oommit- 
tee  of  management  is  annually  submitted  for  approvaL 
At  present  five  hundred  children  are  in  the  Home,  and 
nearly  as  many^  have  been  sent  forth  into  the  world,  aud 
the  reports  received  concerning  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  Hoa»e  it  also  a 
training  institute  for  Christian  workers,  especially  with 
the  view  of  preparing  godly  men  and  women  for  work 
in  orphanages,  industrial  scboola,  children's  hoqatals, 
and  similar  institutions. 

7.  Conference  Office  and  Boob-room  (2  Castle  Street, 
Gty  Road,  London)  was  instituted  by  the  Rev. John 
Wesley.  It  was  formed  by  him  for  the  publication 
and  sale  of  his  works.  On  his  death  be  vested  his 
property  in  the  book-room,  consisting  of  books,  copy- 
rights, etc.,  in  trustees  "  for  canring  on  the  work  of 
God  in  connection  with  the  Conference."  The  whole 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  institution  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  (Centenaiy 
Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London  ).—Vifl9ioc» 
were  commenced  in  1786,  and  the  society  organized  in 
1816.  The  committee  of  mana^ment  consists  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  gen- 
eral treasurers,  the  general  secretaries,  the  honorary 
secretary,  the  governor  and  tutors  of  Richmond  College, 
the  Connectional  editor,  the  lay  treasurers  of  the  Rich- 
mond institution,  the  London  district  treasurer,  and  of 
fifty-two  other  members,  vix.,  sixteen  from  the  coontiy 
circuits  and  thirty-six  resident  in  I^ndon :  four  of  the 
latter  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  and  four  of  the  for- 
mer are  also  changed  each  year.  Every  person  sub- 
scribing annually  one  guinea  or  upwards,  and  every 
benefactor  of  £10  and  upwards,  is  deemed  a  member. 
The  Wesleyan  missions  were  commenced  in  1786,  aod 
were,  until  1818,  confined  chiefly  to  British  North  Amer* 
ica  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  December  of  that  year, 
however.  Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  yoong 
missionaries,  embarked  for  India.  Up  to  this  period. 
Dr.  Coke  had  mainly  raised  the  funds  needed  to  cany 
on  the  Methodist  missionary  operations.  The  addi- 
tional evangelistic  enterprise  now  entered  upon  made 
new  arrangements  and  exertions  necessary.  Variow 
plans  were  suggested ;  but  that  which  originated  with 
the  late  Rev.  George  Morley  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ban- 
ting, then  stationed  at  Leeds,  and  sanctioned  by  several 
of  the  ministers  in  that  town  and  neighborhood,  was 
adopted  by  the  ensuing  Conference.  That  scheme  has 
been  greatly  owned  of  God.  In  1814  the  income  of  the 
Missionary  Fund  was  below  £7000;  there  were  70  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  number  of  members  under  their  care 
was  18,747.  Now  there  are,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns in  1880,  92,527  accredited  Church  members,  be- 
sides 10,885  on  trial  for  member^ip,  under  the  care  of 
519  missionaries;  and  the  income  is  £165,498  12c  8(i, 
inclusive  of  £87,622  4».  Ud.  received  from  the  Thanks- 
giving Fund.  The  expenditure  in  1879  was  £148,107 
6s^  lOd  The  legacies  for  1879-80  amounted  to  £4966 
lbs,Sd,  The  Ladies*  Committee  for  Female  Education 
in  Heathen  Countries  expended  £2296  1«.  6<f.,  betidea 
supplying  clothes,  etc,  for  charitable  purposes. 

9.  The  Home  Mission  and  ComHngent  Fund  was  insti- 
tuted in  1756  and  remodelled  in  1856.  The  committee 
consists  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  ex-presidents,  the  treasurers,  the  general  sec- 
retary and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  fund,  the  treas- 
urers and  secretar}'  of  the  Fund  for  the  Extension  of 
Methodism  in  Great  BriUin,  wi  th  fifteen  ministers  and 
fifteen  laymen  for  London,  and  tiiirty-five  ministers  and 
thirty-five  laymen  for  the  country.  The  secretary  is 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McAulay.  Ithls  fund  is  to  assist  the 
dependent  circuits  in  maiutainipg  the  ministration  of 
the  Gospel,  to  provide  means  Ibt^  employing  additional 
ministers,  and  to  meet  various!  oonttngencie&  It  ii 
mainly  supported  by  the  yeat|iy  collection,  by  the 
Home  Missionary  ooUectiona  milKle  after  sermons  and 
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meetings,  and  by  subflcriptions,  legacies,  and  juvenile 
associations.  The  total  income  of  the  fund  in  1879 
was  £33,314  St.  ddL,  and  the  total  expenditure  £83,318 
12t.i0cL 

YI.  Literature.  This  is  copiously  exhibited  in  Os- 
born*s  Wesi^an  BibUography  (Loud.  1869, 8vo),  See 
also  Morgan,  BiUiatheca  Canadentis  (OtUwa,  1867, 
8vo)  *,  and  compare  Miethodism.    (G.  J.  S.) 

"Wesna,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  a  sister  of  Mora- 
na :  they  represent  spring  and  winter,  or  life  and  death, 
ander  whose  protection  human  life  stands.  Wesna  guards 
the  beginning  of  life,  Morana  its  end.  She  rocks  men 
to  aleep  with  beautiful  hymns  and  suitable  pictures. 

17768861,  Johann  ( 1 ),  was  unquestionably  the 
moot  important  among  the  men  of  German  extraction 
who  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  his  private  life  are 
involved  in  great  uncertainty,  insomuch  that  even  his 
names  have  been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  (John, 
Hermanni;  Gansevort,  Basil! us).  He  was  born  in  1400 
or  1420,  probably  the  latter  year.  His  birthplace  was 
Groningen,  where  the  very  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  yet  shown.  He  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age,  but 
received  into  the  house  of  a  kinswoman  named  Oda  or 
OdlUa  Clantes,  and  sent  to  a  school  at  Zwoll,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  and  had 
a  good  reputation.  He  there  not  only  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  pursuits,  but  also  to  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  life,  being  aided  in  the  latter  respect  by  Thom- 
as k  Kempis,  who  sojourned  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ZwolL  In  time  he  came  to  fill  the  place  of  an  under- 
teacher,  but  unpleasant  surroundings  and  a  thirst  for 
greater  knowledge  drove  him  away  from  Zwoll  to  Co. 
logne,  where  he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  chiefly  un- 
der the  direction  of  private  tutors,  and  also  examined 
the  libraries.  His  habit  was  to  note  the  results  of  bis 
readings  and  impressions  in  memoranda,  which  he  con- 
tinned  to  keep  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  independence 
6f  thought  which  such  a  method  of  study  displayed  was 
yet  further  cultivated  by  the  study  of  Plato,  the  great 
antagonist  of  scholasticism  and  agent  in  the  restoration 
of  theology,  and  the  simple  and  unadorned  mystic  Ru- 
pert of  Deutz  (q.  v.).  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
that  he  should  find  in  bigoted  Cologne  a  soil  suitable 
for  the  propagation  of  his  views.  A  call  to  Heidelberg 
was  extended  to  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
felt  himself  attracted  to  Paris,  where  the  controversy 
between  nominalists  and  realists  had  broken  out  afresh. 
He  paused  for  a  little  while  at  Louvain,  and  then  has- 
tened to  Paris,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  gain  his  coun- 
tr^'roen  Henry  of  Zomeren  and  Nicholas  of  Utrecht, 
both  famous  professors,  over  to  realism ;  but  the  end 
was  that  he  became  a  nominalist  himself,  and  continued 
to  be  such  while  he  lived.  He  remained  in  Paris  about 
sixteen  years,  not  sustaining  an  altogether  receptive  at- 
titude, but  doing  his  part  to  shape  the  mind  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  He  was  most  powerfully  stimulated  by 
association  with  cardinal  Bessarion,  Rovere,  then  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscans,  but  afterwards  pope  Sixtus  IV, 
and  with  younger  men  like  Reuchlin  and  R.  Agricola. 
He  visitecl  other  French  cities  also,  e.  g.  Angers,  in  or- 
der to  take  part  in  disputations,  and  two  years  before 
the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II  came  to  Rome. 
Here  he  found  the  most  advanced  culture  of  the  time, 
but  also  the  most  evident  and  shocking  corruption  in 
the  Church.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  witnessed  the 
attempt  of  Loub  XI  to  put  down  nominalism  by  force. 
In  1475  he  was  at  Basle  with  Reuchlin,  and  later  at 
Heidelberg  as  a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
His  combativeness  as  a  debater  had  in  the  meantime 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Magister  Contradictionum. 
He  soon  afterwards  retired  to  privacy  in  his  native  town 
of  Groningen,  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in  arrang- 
ing his  views  into  a  defensible  form,  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  profound  piety.    All  the  works  from  his  pen 


which  we  possess  were  probably  written  in  this  period, 
when  the  mystical  trait  in  his  nature  was  becoming 
prominent.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  physician  of 
the  bishop  David  of  Burgundy,  and  in  a  former  period 
of  Rovere  (see  above),  which  circumstance  probably  de- 
terred the  inquisitors  of  Cologne  from  proceeding  against 
him,  as  they  did  against  J.  von  Wesel  (q.  v.),  and  as 
Wessel  thought  they  would.  He  maintained  a  large 
correspondence  and  received  many  visitors.  He  also 
contributed  much  towards  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ters of  R.  Agricola,  Alexander  Hegius,  Hermann  Busch* 
etc.,  with  reference  to  whose  influence  in  the  future  he 
predicted  that  his  young  friend  Oestendorp  would  live 
to  see  the  time  when  scholasticism,  i.  e.  the  teachings 
of  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  etc,  should  be  rejected  by  all 
truly  Christian  divines.  Before  he  died  he  was  assailed 
by  doubts  respecting  aU  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  which  he  struggled  almost  despairingly,  but 
which  he  conquered  with  the  cry, "  I  know  nothing  but 
Jesus,  the  crucified  one."  He  died  in  peace,  but  with- 
out having  received  the  papal  absolution,  Oct.  4, 1489, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Nunnery  at  Gro- 
ningen. After  his  death  the  mendicant  monks  subject- 
ed his  writings  to  their  rage,  and  probably  destroyed  a 
portion  of  them,  though  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them 
was  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  bis  pupils  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  man.  The  first  col- 
lection was  published  by  Luther,  omitting  an  essay  on 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  added  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Groningen  edition  of  161 4^ 

Wessel's  career  was  largely  determined  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  bound  by  any  vow,  official  station, 
or  other  similar  obligation ;  so  that  while  he  was  great* 
ly  interested  in  the  conditions  of  the  Church  and  the 
school,  it  was  }'et  possible  for  him  to  be  to  some  extent 
an  independent  observer.  He  was  thus  able  to  com- 
mand the  leisure  required  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  matters  he  discussed,  and  the  calmness  essential  to 
scholarly  polemics.  It  must  be  added  that  he  was  natu- 
rally endowed  with  an  independent  spirit  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Neither  the  superstitious  of  the  Church  nor  the 
mysticism  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  could 
overturn  his  balanced  mind. 

The  writings  of  Wessel  do  not  constitute  a  system. 
His  method  was  somewhat  aphoristical,  involving  the 
discussion  of  separate  theses,  and  not  affording  any  one 
central,  fundamental  principle  from  which  the  whole  of 
his  position  might  be  understood.  They  hold  a  ground 
intermediate  between  scientific  discussion,  ascetical  ap« 
plication,  and  reformatory  polemical  exhortation.  His 
theology,  like  that  of  Zwingli,  is  largely  determined  by 
Platonism.  The  principal  work  he  has  furnished  in 
this  department  is  the  De  Providentia  Dei,  which  con- 
ceives of  God  as  the  absolute  cause,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  independent  Being.  The  pantheistic  tendency  of 
this  idea  of  God  is  not  sufiiciently  guarded  against,  but 
finds  its  rectification  in  the  emphasis  which  Wessel  else- 
where lays  upon  the  idea  that  God  is  pure  Being,  dis- 
tinct from  and  above  the  world.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  the  Father  is  the  divine  wisdom,  the  Son  the 
divine  reason,  the  Spirit  the  divine  love.  The  Deity  is 
the  creative  life,  the  original  idea,  which  is  necessarily 
active  and  compelled  to  glorify  itself.  This  glorifying 
of  the  divine  nature  constitutes  the  Son,  the  \6yoc 
irpta>roc;  and  in  order  that  both  may  not  be  unem- 
ployed, the  self-conscious  and  self- glorifying  Being 
must  also  eternally  love  himself.  In  anthropology 
man  is  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  likeness  of  God,  as 
respects  his  inner  nature.  The  parts  of  the  divine  im- 
age are  maUj  tnleUigefUia,  and  volunUu  {De  Purgaioria^ 
80  b) ;  and  each  of  these  parts  is,  it  would  appear,  held 
to  be  incessantly  subject  to  the  divine  influence.  He 
locates  the  divine  image  even  more  particularly  in 
the  human  will,  which  is  free,  and  which  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  intellect  and  the  desires.  In 
discussing  the  Ego,  Wessel  defines  personality  as  being 
the  fruitful  source  from  which  spring  the  will,  the  judg- 
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ment,  self-eonscioasness,  etc,  and  remarks  that  man  has 
in  his  personality  the  ability  to  transform  the  naturally 
existing  relation  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the 
human  into  an  ethical  relation,  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  God  being  implanted  in  him ;  and  that  he  is 
under  obligation  to  effect  this  change.  In  soteriology 
he  places  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  angel-world,  but  does 
not  account  for  its  transfer  into  the  world  of  men.  It 
would  even  seem  that  he  regards  it  as  an  inherent  fac- 
tor in  the  constitution  of  man,  since  it  is  to  him  merely 
debiium,  Adam  and  Eve  were  far  from  being  perfect 
while  in  Eden,  and  needed,  even  if  temptation  had  been 
resisted,  development  in  every  side  of  their  nature.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  undeveloped  state  could  be 
other  than  a  sinful  state  under  his  definition.  He  rec- 
(^lises  a  moral  depravation  as  having  been  added  in 
the  fall,  but  makes  it  amount  to  a  mere  infirmity,  which 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  though  it  unfits  man  from  attaining  to  his  rightful 
goal.  Grace  is  necessary  and  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  was  required  for  human  well-being  from 
the  beginning. 

Redemption  is  a  process  which  required  that  Jesus 
should  be  the  '*  express  image**  of  God.  Christ,  as  the 
source  of  life,  was  mediator  from  the  beginning.  He 
was  from  all  eternity  appointed  to  be  the  king  and  head 
of  an  empire,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  merely  social  or- 
ganisation, but  in  which  he  is  the  life  of  all  its  mem- 
bers and  is  himself  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  In  the 
atonement  Jesus  died  for  us  and  made  satisfaction  to 
God.  The  process  of  redemption  is,  however,  constant- 
ly described  by  Wessel  as  a  conflict  in  which  the  Lamb 
is  not  regarded  as  taking  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
God,  but  as  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  who  is 
empowered  to  wage  war  and  is  assisted  therein  by  God. 
The  death  of  Jesus  is  then  conceived  as  the  completion 
of  the  life-long  struggle.  His  victory  consists,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  devil,  who  is  unques- 
tionably regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  power  of 
evil,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  demonstration  afforded  by 
this  triumph  that  he  is  the  testator  of  the  New  Test, 
in  his  death  and  in  his  evident  drawing  of  all  men  to 
himself  in  his  righteousness  and  love.  His  merits 
as  redeemer  are  superabundant,  for  he  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  race,  and  in  his  capacity  as  head  and 
redeemer  has  more  to  offer  than  man  possessed  before 
the  fall 

The  condition  of  salvation  is  faith  in  God,  based  on 
the  word  of  Christ  Justification  is  distinguished  from 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  conceived  of  as  the  positive 
act  of  renewing  in  right«ousness  through  a  union  with 
Christ  and  the  Trinity  by  faith.  God  regards  man  b» 
being  positively  righteous  in  Christ,  though  not  for 
Christ's  sake.  This  is  stated  in  a  different  light  when 
Wessel  teaches  that  faith  does  not  lay  hold  upon  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  upon  his  life-giving  person.  This 
union  having  been  formed,  faith  melts  into  love,  and 
good  works  may  appropriate!}'  be  said  to  flow  from 
either  quality.  Remission  of  sins  is  nowhere  allowed 
an  independent  place  in  Wessel's  theological  system. 
Repentance  is  not  with  htm  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  the 
past,  but  is,  in  substance,  conversion  or  free<lom  from 
sin.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  feel- 
ings. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  Wessel  differed  from 
Wycliffe  and  Huss  in  that  he  did  not  define  the  Church 
to  be  a  comnuinio  prcedestmorum^  but  a  commtmio  sane- 
torum.  The  circumstances  of  his  age  obliged  him  to 
look  for  the  visible  Church  within  the  papacy,  and  he 
accordingly  conceded  a  juritdictio  papcilit ;  but  he  re- 
stricted its  operations  altogether  to  externalities,  and 
denied  that  a  papal  excommunication  has  power  to  con- 
trol God.  He  even  asserted  that  a  pope  is  entitled  to 
be  the  director  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  only  when 
his  own  faith  is  correct;  and  he  rated  the  authority  of 
the  universities  higher  than  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
But  be  esteemed  the  Scriptures  even  above  the  uni- 


versities, and  addressed  to  them  the  final  appeal  The 
Scriptures,  he  held,  are  simply  the  Holy  Ghost  speak- 
ing to  man.  They  are  clear  and  self-explanatory  and 
also  sufficient.  Tradition,  however,  was  not  rejected, 
and  the  regulajidei  was  apparently  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity with  Scripture  by  him. 

With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  Weasel  denied  that 
they  are  of  themselves  effectual  means  of  grace.  The 
infusion  of  love  into  the  heart  constitutes  true  baptism, 
and  God  u  himself  the  administrator,  according  to  his 
view ;  the  priest,  of  whatever  d^ree  he  may  be,  is  siin- 
ply  a  minister,  and  not  able  to  contribute  anything 
whatever  to  the  gracious  power  of  the  sacrament. 
The  sacrament  of  penance  was  not  allowed  by  him  to 
possess  any  vital  connection  with  inward  purificatioo, 
and  the  priest's  agency  in  connection  with  it  was  lim- 
ited to  the  calling-forth  of  proper  dlspositiMis  through 
the  employment  of  instruction,  exhortation,  etc.  This 
view  carried  with  it  the  rejection  of  indulgences  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  they  were  the  fruitage  of  the  sac- 
rament of  penance  as  held  by  the  Church.  Wessel 
does  not  hesitate  to  term  them  swindles,  and  plenan* 
indulgences  abominations.  In  connection  with  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  contended  against  the  opvr  cpfra/an, 
or  bringing  of  masses  in  behalf  of  particular  indiridu- 
als.  He  held  that  the  mass  has  value  for  him  who  hun- 
gers and  thirsts  for  the  bread  of  life,  the  eating  of  which 
constitutes  the  sole  value  of  the  sacrament  The  ides 
of  sacrifice  has  no  place  whatever  in  his  view. 

In  eschatology  Wessel  held  firmly  to  the  existence 
of  purgatory,  but  as  a  place  of  purgation  rather  than 
satisfaction.  The  fire  which  bums  there  is  the  fire  of 
piety,  and,  more  particularly,  of  love.  Christ  himself  is 
there  to  preach  his  Gospel  among  the  dead,  and  to 
make  of  pulsatory  a  place  of  delights.  Wessel  did  not 
paint  the  state  of  the  lost,  and  therein  left  his  descrip- 
tion incomplete. 

The  fanatical  hostility  of  the  mendicant  monks  pre- 
vented the  immediate  publication  of  Wessel's  writings 
Luther's  collection  of  these  writings,  entitled  Farrago 
Berum  Tkeohgioarum  Uberrima ,  appeared  in  1521,  and 
was  followed  by  repeated  editions  in  1522  and  1523. 
The  last  edition  was  that  of  Strack  (Giessen,  1617),  fol- 
lowing a  complete  edition  of  Wessel  in  1614.  The  Far- 
rago  contains  the  following  books:  De  Bai^insnma 
Dei  Provideniia;  De  Causis,  MysterHs  H  BffeOibits  Do- 
rmnioB  Incamaiioms  et  Pasnonis ;  De  DigmkUe  et  Poftf- 
late  EcdesieuUca;  De  Sacramento  PeemteiUia:  Quttni 
Vera  Communio  Sanctorum;  De  Purgatorio;  and  a 
number  of  letters,  among  which  one,  De  Ininlge^m,  ad- 
dressed to  Hoeck,  deserves  special  mention.  The  com- 
plete edition  contains,  in  addition,  the  tract  Dt  Euda- 
ristiOi  which  Luther  had  omitted  for  dogmatic  reaionf, 
and  also  an  extended  essay,  De  Catuis  Ineamatioms 
et  de  MagnUudine  Domiaiom  Passionitj  in  two  books; 
and  three  ascetical  works  entitled,  respectively,  Ik  Ora- 
fione,  Scala  Meditatioms,  and  Exempla  Seala  MeSta- 
Horns.  The  impression  made  by  a  reading  of  the  Far- 
rago is  that  Wessel  was  a  man  who  lived  with  pen  in 
hand,  and  who  for  that  very  reason  seldom  undertook 
the  composition  of  an  extended  work.  It  is,  accordinglr, 
not  remarkable  that  statements  with  respect  to  lost  writ- 
ings from  his  pen  do  not  harmonize.  For  information 
respecting  such  writings  and  also  concerning  WesseTs 
life,  see  Hardenberg;  Sulfridus  Petri  De  ScriptorHmx 
Fritias;  Ubbo  Emmius,  Hittoria  Berum  Fritieanm: 
the  Effigies  et  Vita  Pro/easorum  Academia  Gromngr 
(1654);  and  especially  Muurling,  Commentatio  Hvf. 
TheoL  de  We$8eM,  etc  (Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1831);  id.  De 
Wesseli  GoMforHi,  etc  (Amstelod.  1840) ;  and  UllinaDn, 
BeformcUoren  vor  der  Beformation  (Hamb.  1841),  See 
also  Schmidt,  A  uguttin^t  Lehre  von  der  Kirc^f  in  Jakr- 
bUch,Jfur  deutscke  Theologie,  vi,  210  sq. ;  Benthero,  Htfi' 
land.  Kirehen-  und  SchuI^Siaat,  ii,  178;  Hercog,  Real- 
Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Weasel,  Johann  (2),  a  Datch  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Emden,  Oct.  20, 1671.    For  some  time  be  was 
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pietcher  and  profesaor  at  Rotterdam.  In  1712  he  was 
called  as  prufewor  of  theology  to  Leyden,  where  be 
died,  Jan.  16, 174&.  He  U  the  author  of,  DusertcOumes 
Sacrw  Leid,  ad  SeUcUi  qucsdam  V.  el  N,  T,  Loca  (Ley- 
den,  1721): — Neslorianitmus  et  AdoptianUmus  Redivp- 
vus  Con/utaiuSf  a,  de  Christo  Umoo  et  Propria  Dei  FUio, 
non  AfetaphoricOj  Liber  Sing,  in  quo  Nestorii  Pelagianp- 
zaniis  Veterumque  A  dopHanor.  Sententia  ex  Veter»  MonU' 
mentis  Eruitury  etc  (Rotterdam,  1727).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  LiL  i,  80, 191, 572, 645;  FUrst,  Bibi. 
JiidLm,506.     (a  P.) 

'Wesseling,  Pbter,  a  German  phUologtat,  was 
bom  at  Steiiifurth,  Jan.  7, 1692,  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
Westphalian  family  celebrated  in  literary  circles.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  after- 
wards at  Franeker,  where  in  1718  he  was  received  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  1719  he  was  made 
pro-rector  of  the  school  at  Middelburg,  in  1721  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Deventer,  in  1728  professor  of  elo- 
quence and  history  at  Franeker,  and  in  1785  filled  the 
same  chair  (with  the  addition  of  canon  law  in  1746, 
and  the  librarianshtp  in  1749)  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  9, 1764.  He  wrote,  Epistola  ad  H.  Venemam 
de  A  quila  in  Scriptit  Phihnis  Jud,  Fragmeidi$  et  Pla^ 
tom$  Epistoia  XllI  (Utrecht,  VJ^):—Ob9ervationam 
Variorum  Libri  (Amst.  1727)  -.^Diatribe  de  Judmorum 
A  rchotUibus  ad  Inscripiionem  Berenieenaem,  et  Disterta- 
tio  de  EvanffelOs  Jussu  Imperatori$  AnaetatUnon  Emen- 
daOej  etc.  (Utrecht,  nSSy.—Dieeertatione*  de  Origine 
atque  Umu  Numnwrum  apud  Htbraoa  (ibid.  1750): — 
Diuertationet  in  Epistolam  Jerenua  (ibid.  1752).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  52,  560;  FUrst, 
Bibl,  Jud,  ill,  506;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genercde,  s.  v. 
(B.P.) 

'Wessely,  Hartwig  ( or,  according  to  his  Jewish 
name.  Hertz  W'esel)j  a  noted  Jewish  writer,  was  born  in 
1725  at  Hamburg.  Like  his  friend  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
he  was  originally  a  Rabbinic  Jew,  and  observed  the  tra- 
ditional law  to  the  last.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
him  to  acquire  the  German,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch 
languages,  and  to  study  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, geography,  and  history.  An  extraordinary  power 
of  writing  Hebrew,  both  prose  and  poetry,  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  his  nation,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  his  acquirements  in  a  national,  and 
therefore  an  unsuspected,  form.  The  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II  to  establish  elementary  schools  among 
the  Jews  first  exhibited  Wessely  as  a  Reformer.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Trieste  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  he  related  the  importance  of  elementa- 
ry instruction,  recommended  the  study  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, and  advised  the  postponing  of  the  Talmudic  studies 
to  a  riper  age.  This  brought  down  upon  him  all  the 
weight  of  Rabbinic  indignation,  especially  that  of  the 
Polish  rabbins,  who  attacked  and  anathematized  him 
with  vehemence,  while  those  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Ferra- 
ra,  and  Reggio  supported  him.  Wessely,  who  died  at 
Hamburg  in  1805,  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
modem  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  same  way  as  Mendels- 
sohn was  of  German  literature  among  the  Jews  of  his 
age  and  country.  For  though  in  destitute  circumstances, 
he  found  lime  and  strength  to  write  a  series  of  works 
which  form  a  new  nra  in  Hebrew  composition,  and  have 
united  his  name  with  that  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  hon- 
orable appellation  of  the  "  two  restorers  of  science  among 
the  Jews."  Joet's  description  of  the  effects  of  their  labors 
18  very  striking.  He  says,  **  They  found  the  Jews  with- 
out any  language;  they  gave  them  two  at  once — the 
German  and  the  Hebrew."  He  wrote,  "jn  m"i,  The 
Spirit  of  Grace  (Beriin,  1780,  a.  o.),  a  commentary  to 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  him- 
self:—  K"ip**1  *^BDb  "IIKS,  a  commentary  on  Levit- 
icus, which  forms  part  of  the  commentary  of  Mendels- 
sohn's PenUteuch :— T?33b  ■p^  The  Wine  of  Lebanon 
(ibid.  1775),  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  Aboth:— 


IDSbn,  LAanon,  a  gigantic  work  on  the  synonyms 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  first  volume  (n^sn 
'}1!DK")n)  consists  of  10  sections  (D^lin),  subdivided 
into  120  chapters  (nidlbn),  and  contains  a  most  elabo- 
rate philological  and  psychological  disquisition  on  the 
signification  and  development  of  the  root  DStl,  m%  well 
as  a  treatise  on  a  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  extentive  introduction  entitled  The  En- 
trance into  the  Garden  (pn  M13Q),  in  which  the  plan 
of  the  work  is  set  forth,  and  specimens  of  Hebrew  syn- 
onyms are  given.  This  first  volume  he  edited  when  a 
book-keeper  at  Amsterdam  in  1765.  The  second  volume 
C^attJn  n^Sil)  consists  of  13  sections,  subdivided  into 
180  chapters,  and  gives  in  a  most  learned  mamier  a  phil- 
osophico- traditional  explanation  of  all  the  passages  of 
the  O.  T.  in  which  either  the  word  QStl  or  its  deriv- 
Stives  occur.  It  is  likewise  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
introduction,  wherein  those  words  are  explained  which 
constitute  mixed  forms.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1829,  and  a  third  at  Warsaw  in  1888 : 
^nsKI  Dibo  tisn.  Letters  to  the  Jews  of  Austria 
concerning  the  reforms  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II  (Berlin, 
I782)j  — T»*i  -npn  noXQ,  Drfence  of  the  Rabbinic 
Tradition  (Kdnigsb.  1887,  new  ed.) :— mon  O,  Jew- 
ieh  Ethics  (Beriin,  1784;  latest  ed.  Konigsb.  1851)  :— 
nnXBH  '»n'»ttJ,  Song$  of  Glory,  an  epic  on  the  life  of 
Moses.  Though  the  language  of  this  poem  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  the  style  enriched  with  the  finest  embel- 
lishments of  the  inspired  poetic  writings,  yet  the  cast 
of  thought  is  not  national,  but  European  and  secular. 
<*  The  Songs  of  Glory,''  says  Dr.  Marjoliouth, «  embodies 
the  history  of  the  exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  until  the  giving  of  the  law  at  SinaL  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  unique  production.  An  English  Christian, 
who  justly  esteems  Milton  as  the  most  successful  epic 
poet,  may,  perhaps,  not  like  to  hear  Wessely  compared 
to  their  venerable  bard.  I  have  read  them  both,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  equal  to  each 
other,  with  the  only  difference  that  Wessely  is  not  so 
profuse  in  mythological  terms  as  Milton.  Wessely,  like 
Milton,  did  not  think  rhyme  a  necessary  adjunct  or 
true  ornament  of  a  poem  or  good  verse,  and,  there* 
fore,  rejected  it,  which  makes  the  poetry  of  the  Shir^ 
Tiphereih  exceedingly  sublime.  Wessely  also  left  in 
MS.  a  commentary  on  Grenesis,  which  was  edited  by 
Isaac  Reggio,  with  the  title  Commentariwn  in  Genesin 
ex  efus  Autographo  Excudi  Curavit  (Goritie,  1854). 
See  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  507  sq. ;  De'  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  831  sq. ;  Ethe- 
ridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  898  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Cydopadia,  s.  v. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, p.  554  sq.;  McCaul,  Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jews,  p.  51  sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p,  244  sq. ; 
Maijoliouth,  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Modem  Ju- 
daism, p.  247  sq. ;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  91  sq. ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  und  seiner  Sekten,  iii,  807  sq. ; 
Meiscl,  I.,eben  «.  Wirken  Wessdy's  (Breslau,  1841);  Gei- 
ger,  in  the  Zeitschrijl  der  D,  M,  G,  xvii,  321  sq. ;  De- 
litzsch,  Gesch,  der  jUdischen  Poesie,  p.  85,  95,  106,  114, 
174  sq.;  Stem,  Gesch,  d,  Judenthums  von  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  p.  104  sq.;  Dessauer,  Gesch,  d,  Israeliten,  p.  504 
sq. ;  GUdemann,  in  Frankel-Gratz  MonatsschriJ},  1870, 
p.  478  sq. ;  Cassel,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  wtd  Literatur 
(Leips.  1879),  p.  499  sq. ;  Morals,  Eminent  Israelites  of 
the  mneteenih  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880),  p.  344  sq. 
(B.P.) 

West  (expressed  in  Heb.  by  ninK,  behind,'  D*^,  the 
sea;  Ct^tsrn  Mia,  the  going  down  of  the  sun  [and  so  in 
Greek  Svffftii,  sunset"] ;  ^7^^'  evening).  The  Shemite, 
in  speaking  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  etc.,  sup- 
poses his  face  turned  towards  the  east;  so  that  the  east 
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is  before  him,  D*!)?,  strictly  what  is  before  or  in  front;  I 
the  south  ou  his  right  hand,  ib^Pl,  strictly  what  lies  to 
the  right;  the  north  on  his  left  hand,bKia^,  the  left 
side;  and  the  west  behind  him,  "^itlK,  literally  the  hind- 
er side.  The  last  Hebrew  word,  though  never  trans- 
lated **  west"  in  our  version,  means  so:  as  in  Isa.  ix,  12, 
"  the  Philistines  behind,"  opposed  to  the  Syrians,  0*1)7 ; 
Sept.  &^'  ifKiov  Bwrfi&v;  Vulg.  ci6  oocidmte;  and  in 
Job  xxiii,  8.  The  words  (Deut.  xi,  24)  "  the  uttermost 
sea,"  ')i")nKn  D^n,  are  rendered  in  the  Sept.  'dioQ  r^c 
daXifforiQ  r^c  iwi  Swfiwv;  Vulg.  ad  nuire  occidaUale 
(comp.  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20).  The  more  general  use 
of  the  word  ^inst  for  the  west  was  doubtless  super- 
seded among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  by  &^,  liter- 
ally *'  the  sea,''  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
lay  to  the  west,  and  which,  as  a  more  palpable  object, 
became  to  them  the  representative  of  the  west  general- 
ly, and  chiefly  associated  with  their  ideas  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly this  word  D^  and  its  derivatives,  H^^,  etc., 
are  thirty-two  times  rendered  by  ^dKamraf  in  the  Sept., 
and  only  once  b}'  iwfiai ;  in  the  Vulg.  by  oocidau  and 
mare.  It  is  used  to  signify  a  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
or  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xxviii,  14;  Deut.  xxxiii,  23;  1 
Kings  vii,  2d ;  1  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  4 ;  Isa.  xi, 
14;  xlix,  12;  Ezek.  xlviii,  1 ;  Hos.  xi,  10;  Zech.  xiv,  4). 
It  is  used  adjectively  in  the  same  sense ;  as,  west  border 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  6 ;  Josh,  xv,  12 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  7) ;  western 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  6);  west  quarter  (Josh,  xviii,  14);  west 
side  (Exod.  xxvii,  12;  xxxviii,r2;  Numb,  ii,  18;  xxxv, 
r>;  Ezek.  xlviii,  8-8,  28,  24);  westward  (Gen.  xiii,  14; 
Numb,  iii,  23 ;  DeuU  iii,  27 ;  Ezek.  xlviii,  18 ;  Dan.  viii, 
4) ;  west  wmd  (Exod.  x,  19).  Those  wonls  of  Moses, 
^  Naphtali,  possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south*'  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  23),  seem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
that  this  tribe  possessed  the  east  and  the  north  in  Up- 
per Galilee  {Ant.  v,  1, 22) ;  but  Bochart  interprets  ''the 
south,"  not  with  regard  to  the  whole  land  of  Canaan, 
but  to  the  Dauites,  mentioned  in  ver.  22 ;  and  by  *^  the 
west"  he  understands  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise 
called  the  tea  of  Tiberias,  or  Galilee,  or  (vennesaret;  for 
the  portion  of  Naphtali  extended  from  the  south  of  the 
city  called  Dan  or  Laish  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
was  in  this  tribe.  So  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  ex- 
pound the  word  0^,  here  translated  loeM ;  Sept.  ^akatr- 
trav  Koi  Alfia;  Vulg.  mai-e  €t  meridiem  (Hieroz,  pt.  i, 
lib.  iii,  c  18).  In  some  passages  the  word  signifies  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  *'  the  islands  of  the 
sea"  denotes  the  western  part  of  the  world,  or  European 
nations.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  future  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  it  is  said  (Hos.  xi,  10), 
*'  when  the  Lord  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  trem- 
ble ( that  is,  hasten ;  an  allusion  to  the  motion  of  a 
bird's  wings  in  flying)  from  the  west"  (see  ver.  11,  and 
comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  14, 16,  with  xi,  11;  xxiv,  14).  In  the 
account  given  of  the  removal  of  the  plague  of  locusts 
from  Egypt,  we  are  told  (Exod.  x,  19), "  the  Lord  turned 

a  mighty  strong  west  wind,"  D''"ni'^,  &v€fiov  dnb  da- 
XcurtniQ,  Supposing  that  these  were  the  very  words  of 
Moses,  or  a  literal  rendering  of  his  words,  it  follows  that 
the  Egyptians  made  a  similar  reference  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, since  Moses,  an  Egyptian,  would  no  doubt  use 
the  language  of  his  country'  in  describing  an  event 
which  occurred  in  it.  If  his  words  do  not  refer  to  the 
Mediterranean,  they  must  refer  to  the  far-distant  At- 
lantic, which,  however,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
not  known  to  the  Egyptians  till  many  ages  afterwards. 
Moses  also  represents  God  as  saying  to  A  hram^  in  the 
landf  **  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  northward,  and  south- 
ward, and  eastward,  and  westward,  i1^^  (Gen.  xiii,  14). 

The  allusion  to  the  sea  in  the  latter  passage  may  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  very  words 
'of  God  to  Abram  had  been  presented,  and  were  inserted 
by  Moses  in  his  history.     In  two  passages  (Psa.  cvii,  8 ; 


Isa.  xlix,  12)  Q^9  stands  opposed  to  VlSI«,bat  oagbt 
still  to  be  rendered  ''the  west:"  comp.  Amos  viii,  12; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  28.  The  west  is  also  iudicited  by  the 
phrase  V^^t^  KISp  )^^K,  Sept.  arh  7^  ivvpAv; 
Vulg.  de  terra  occomus  toUa.  These  words  are  trtns- 
lated  "  the  west  country"  in  Zech.  viii,  7,  literally,  the 
country  of  the  going-down  of  the  sun,  and  are  fully 
translated  in  Psa.  1, 1;  cxiii,3;  Mali,  11;  comp. Deut. 
xi,  30;  Josh,  i,  4;  xxiii,  4.  Another  word  by  which 
the  west  is  denoted  is  3"):913,  from  3"^$,  to  remove, 
pass  away,  disappear  as  the  sun  does;  hence  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  etc,  where  the  sun  sets,  the  west 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  Greek  word  ivoiui. 
from  iim.  It  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xil  15;  Paa.lxzv,6; 
ciii,12;  cvii,8;  Isa.xliu,5;  xlv,6;  lix,19;  SepL^w* 
fiai ;  Vulg.  accident :  in  Dan.  viii,  5,  Sept.  Ai^;  Vulg. 
Occident,  It  is  used  to  denote  the  west  quarter  of  the 
heavens  or  earth.  In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Teat 
the  word  translated  "  west"  invariably  ooireaponda  to 
Bwrfiai  (Jud.  ii,  19;  Matt  viii,  11;  xxiv,  27;  Lukezii, 
54 ;  xiii,  29 ;  Rev.  xxi,  18) ;  Vulg.  ocddentj  oeeatfu.  Our 
Lord's  memorable  words,  "They  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,"  etc  (Matt,  viii,  11),  to  which  Luke 
adds  "and  from  the  north  and  the  south"  (xiii, 29), sig- 
nify all  the  regions  of  the  worid;  as  in  cbasical  writen 
also  (Xenoph.  C^,  i,  1, 8).  Grotius  thinks  that  thie 
passage  refers  to  the  promise  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  14). 
In  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jemsakn 
by  the  Romans  (Matt,  xxiv,  27),  "For  as  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  weat, 
so  also  shall  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man  be,"  he  ie 
supposed  to  have  intimated  the  precise  direction  in 
which  the  Roman  army  conducted  the  invasion.  His 
reference  to  the  cloud,  r^v  vc^lXiyv,  rising  out  of  the 
west,  as  the  precursor  of  a  shower  (comp.  1  Kinga  xyiii, 
48-46),  still  corresponds  to  the  weather  in  Palestine. 
Volney  says,  "  The  west  and  south-west  winds,  which 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  prevail  from  November  to  Feh- 
ruarj',  are,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  Araha,  *tkt 
fathert  0/ thowert*^  {Voyage  en  Syrie/i, 23fl ;  comp. 
Shaw,  Traveit,  p.  329).— Kitto.  Notable  matinees  of 
such  showers  are  those  at  the  battle  of  Bcthhoron  (Jo»h. 
x,  11),  and  Elijah's  sacrifice  on  Mt  Carmel  (I  KiDg« 
xviii,  44). 

WEST  IN  Exorcism.  A  person  to  be  exordied 
stood  with  his  face  towards  or  his  hands  stretched  in 
the  direction  of  the  west,  the  region  or  symbol  of  dark- 
ness.   See  Bowing  towards  the  East. 

West,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  American  ptinter. 
was  bom  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 1788.  He  early 
discovered  the  artistic  genius,  sketching  a  mde  likenca 
of  his  baby  sister  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  at  the  a^ 
of  eight  combining  parts  of  two  pictures  into  an  origi- 
nal design,  which  he  produced  in  colors  on  canvaa  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  his  friends.  At  nine  yesis  of 
age  he  was  introduced  into  the  studio  of  an  artiat  is 
Philadelphia  named  Williams,  who  gave  him  encoor- 
agement  and  furnished  him  with  books  on  painting, 
and  young  West  returned  home  fully  resolved  to  he  a 
painter.  His  parents,  although  Friends  (and  that  body 
of  believers  were  not  favorable  to  the  art),  encoiingcd 
him  in  his  determination,  believing  that  he  was  predes- 
tinated to  be  an  artist.  His  first  painting  that  atnad- 
ed  any  considerable  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mn.Boaa, 
a  very  beautiful  lady,  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  of  Uncsater. 
This  effort  gained  him  so  many  orders  for  portiaitsthtt 
he  could  scarcely  meet  them.  About  the  same  time  a 
gunsmith  named  Henry  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  Death  of  Socratet,  Being  at  a  loaa  for 
a  model  for  the  slave  who  was  to  hand  the  cup  of  poi- 
son to  the  philosopher,  the  gunsmith  brought  him  a 
half-naked  negro,  and  the  picture  was  finished.  About 
this  time  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  college  at  Philadel- 
phia, induced  young  Weat  to  enter  up^n  a  oourae  of 
study  iu  that  institution  which  sbouM  fit  him  for  the 
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high  station  he  was  destined  to  filL  He  remained  here 
until  he  was  eighteen,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  when  he  accompanied  Major  Sir  Peter  Hallcert  as 
a  volunteer  to  search  for  the  remains  and  bury  the 
bones  of  the  army  which  had  been  lost  under  General 
Braddoctc  On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was 
called  to  witness  the  death  of  bis  mother,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  set  up  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  When  he  bad  exhausted  his  patronage  in 
Philadelphia,  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  met 
with  still  better  success.  In  1760  he  was  assisted  by 
some  wealthy  merchant  to  go  abroad  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  talents.  At  Rome  he  was  patronized  by 
Lord  Grantham,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  became  the 
friend  of  Mengs,  and,  as  the  first  American  artist  ever 
seen  in  Italy,  attracted  much  attention.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  Italy  for  three  years,  during  which  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  wealthy  Americans.  He  paints 
ed  his  Cimon  and  Iphigeniat  and  Angelica  and  Medora, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence. 
Bologna,  and  Parma.  In  1763,  visiting  England  on  his 
way  to  America,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  London, 
and  in  1765  married  Eliza  Shewell,  an  American  lady, 
to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  before  going  to  Europe. 
He  painted  for  the  archbishop  of  York  a  picture  of 
Agrippina  Landing  with  the  Ashes  ofGemuuacuSf  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Geoi^  III,  who  became  his 
steady  friend  and  patron  for  forty  years,  during  which 
time  he  sketched  or  painted  over  four  hundred  pictures. 
His  first  painting  for  the  king  was  the  Departure  of 
Hegulas  from  Home,  and  it  was  so  entirely  satisfactory 
that  the  artist  was  received  by  the  king  on  terms  of 
intiraacv  from  that  time  onward.  West  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Roval  Academv  in  1768,  and  sue- 
ceeded  Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  as  its  president  in  1792,  but 
declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.  His  Death  of  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  painted  in  the  costume  of  the  period  against 
the  advice  of  all  the  roost  distinguished  painters,  effect- 
ed a  revolution  in  historic  art.  For  the  king  he  paint- 
ed a  series  of  twenty*eight  religious  pictures  fur  Wind- 
sor Castle.  His  best-known  works  are,  Christ  Healing 
the  SuA:— Death  on  the  Pale  Horse:— uid  the  Battle 
of  La  Hogue,  He  attempted  many  wonderful,  and  to 
most  artists  dangerous,  subjects,  such  as,  Mosee  Receive 
img  the  Law  on  Sinai: — Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  Saviour  in  the  Jordan: — Opening  of  the  Seventh 
Seal: — St,  Michael  and  his  Angels  Casting  Out  the 
Great  Dragon: — The  Mighty  Angel  with  One  Foot  on 
the  Sea  and  the  Other  on  the  Earth : — the  Resurrection: 
— and  others  of  like  character.  He  died  in  London, 
March  11, 1820,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. ;  Galt^  The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West 
(Lond.  1816-20);  Cunningham,  Lives  of  Eminent  Brit- 
ish Painters, 

'West,  EUxabeth,  a  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1672,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Brie,  minister  of  Salim,  Fifeshire,  and  died  in 
1735.  She  wrote  Memoirs^  or  Spiritual  Exercises  Writ- 
ten with  her  own  Hand  (Edtnb.  1807).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uthorsy  s.  v. 

West,  Enoch  G.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Clermont  County,  O.,  Nov.  25,  1826. 
He  was  the  special  object  of  the  prayers  of  his  pious 
parents  from  infancy,  and  the  subject  of  deep  religious 
impressions  from  childhood;  experienced  religion  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  was  appointed  class-leader  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1848, 
and  continued  energetic  and  devoted  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Urbana,  O.,  May  8, 1866.  Mr.  West 
possessed  a  well-stored  mind,  was  a  man  of  deep  and 
uniform  piety,  bold  and  firm  in  principle.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences  j  1865,  p.  168. 

"West,  Franois,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
began  his  work  in  1798,  labored  twenty- seven  years, 
and  died  July  8, 1820.    The  Minutes  characterize  him 


as  ''a  plain,  useful  man.**    See  Minutes  of  the  Confer' 
encCf  1820. 

West,  Francis  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Rush,  N.  Y.,  March  7, 1840.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Michigan  when  quite  young,  expe- 
rienced religion  in  his  youth,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1859,  and  in  1861  joined  the  Detroit  Conference,  and  in 
it  served  the  Church  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when  he 
was  drafted  into  United  States  service,  and  sent  in  the 
Twenty-third  Michigan  Infantry  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  shot,  while  on  duty,  by  guerillas,  and  diod  in 
Hospital  No.  1  at  Chattanooga  the  next  morning,  Jan. 
5, 1865.  Mr.  West^s  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made 
him  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  He  was  firm  in 
purpose,  of  intense  earnestness,  conscientious,  affable,  de- 
vout.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  168. 

West,  John  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  April  20,  1768. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1787,  entered  the  travelling  con- 
nection in  1790,  and  was  appointed  to  Greene  Circuit,  in 
Tennessee.  In  1802  he  was  transferred  from  the  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  his  connection  with 
that  body  lasting  until  1825,  when,  at  its  oi^nization, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  For 
fifty -seven  years  (forty-four  of  which  he  was  effective) 
"  Father  West"  labored  in  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  "and  in  every  station  his 
onerous  and  important  duties  were  discharged  with  a 
fidelity  but  seldom  equalled  and  perhaps  never  surpass- 
ed." He  died  July  22.  1847.  "Modesty,  innocence, 
and  punctuality  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character 
of  Father  West."  His  death  was  as  triumphant  as  his 
life  was  serene.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSy 
iv,288. 

West,  John  (2).  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  1808.  He  studied  privately  for  the 
ministry,  was  ordained,  and  for  some  yes^n  preached  in 
several  English  counties  with  acceptance  and  success. 
In  1889  he  was  received  by  the  Colonial  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was  sent  to  Tasmania  under  its  auspices. 
He  not  only  did  good  work  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  po- 
litical leader  he  did  much  for  Tasmania,  and  his  stir- 
ring appeals  were  a  strong  element  in  the  resistance 
that  finally  triumphed  over  the  imperial  government. 
In  1854  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  and  labored  in  this  capacity  until  his  death, 
Dec  11, 1878.    See  (Lond.)  Cong,  Year-book,  1875,  p.  378. 

West,  Jonathan  Renshaw,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  Aug. 
31, 1806.  He  experienced  religion  in  1825,  was  licensed 
to  exhort  in  1827,  and  to  preach  in  1832,  and  in  1846 
or  1847  joined  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Conference. 
During  the  war,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  South 
for  personal  safet}'.  In  1864  he  went  to  Kansas,  where 
he  preached  until  his  death,  June  16, 1874.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  23. 

West,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1794.  He  was  educated  under 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Turner;  entered  the  ministrv  in  the 
Independent  Connection  in  Hull,  England, in  1821 ;  came 
CO  the  United  States  in  1834.  and  was  pastor  of  Presby- 
terian churches  successively  at  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Monroe, 
Mich.;  North  East,  Pittsburgh,  MacKeesport,  Belmont, 
Hestonville,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  besides  being  en- 
gaged in  various  benevolent  agencies.  He  was  senior 
chaplain  in  the  Satterlee  United  States  Military  Hos- 
pital, West  Philadelphia,  from  May,  1862,  until  his 
death,  Sept.  2, 1864.  He  published.  The  Ark  of  God 
the  Safety  of  the  Nation  {\SbG) '.—Popery  fhe  Prop  of 
European  Despotisms  (1862) : — Babylon  the  Great  (ibid.) : 
— Right-  and  LeJ^-hand  Blessings  of  God,  or  a  Cure  for 
Covetousness  (Phila.  1852, 18mo) : — Complete  A  nalysis  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Whole  of  the  New  and 
Old  Testaments,  Collected  and  Arranged  Systematically 
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vUo  Thirty  Books;  Bated  on  the  Work  o/the  Tjeamed 
Talbot  (N.  Y.  1863,  royal  8vo;  7th  ed.  1855,  royal  8vo, 
1035  pp.): — Tke  Overturning  of  Tyrannical  Governments 
(preached  before  and  published  at  the  request  of  Louis 
Kossuth  when  in  the  United  States,  and  by  his  order 
and  at  his  cost  translated  into  Magyar) : — Lecture  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Ruin  of  Republican  Liberty  in  the  Ancient 
Roman  Republic,  etc  (Phila.  1861, 8vo)  :—Hittory  of  the 
Satlerlee  U.  S,  Army  Gen.  Hospital  (West  Phila.,  Hos* 
pital  press,  1863, 12n)o,  80  pp.).  **  Dr.  West  was  a  man 
of  marked  peculiarities  and  abundant  labors.**  See  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors^  s.  v.;  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  184.     (J.  L.  S.) 

West,  Riohard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1671.  He  became  a  commoner  in  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1688 ;  was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College ;  became  prebendary  of  Winchester  in 
1706;  archdeacon  of  Berks  in  1710;  and  died  Dec  2, 
1716.  He  published  some  essays,  sermons,  and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

West,  Robert  Athow,  an  American  writer,  was 
bom  at  Thetford,  England,  in  1809.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1848 ;  was  the  official  reporter  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1844,  and  published  the  debates ;  was  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Magazine  (N.  Y.)  from  1846  to  1849;  co- 
editor  of  the  N.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser  in  1845, 
and  editor-in-chief  in  1850.  He  was  the  author  of, 
Sketches  of  [VeMeyan  Preachers  (N.  Y.  1848).— >l  Fa- 
therms  Letter  to  his  Daughter  (1865).  He  was  also  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Hymn-book  of  the  Afethodist 
Kpiecopal  Church,  and  contributed  to  its  pages,  besides 
writing  poetiy  and  prose  fur  periodicals. 

West,  Samuel  (l),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  MaM.,  March  3, 1730 
(O.  S.)>  He  labored  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754 ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  part  of  Dartmouth  (now  New 
Bedford  and  Fair  Haven)  June  3,  1761 ;  was  a  zealous 
patriot  during  the  American  Revolution,  encouraging 
the  people  in  public  addresses,  entering  the  army  as 
chaplain,  and  adding  all  the  weight  of  his  great  learn- 
ing to  the  American  cause;  withdrew  from  his  minis- 
terial labors  in  June,  1803 ;  and  died  at  the  house  of  his 
son  in  Tiverton,  K.  I.,  Sept.  24, 1807.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  was  es- 
teemed the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  vigorous  preacher,  and  was  noted  for 
the  complete  mastery  of  his  subject  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1793  and  1795, 
2  pts.),  and  several  single  Sermons  preached  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  See  Sprague,  A  wnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, viii,  37  sq. 

West,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nov.  19, 1788 
(O.  S.).  He  spent  his  early  years  at  hard  labor;  entered 
Harvard  College  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  graduated 
in  1761 ;  became  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pow- 
nal  at  Penobscot,  Me.,  November,  1761 ;  returned  home 
in  1762 ;  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge;  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Needham  in  1764; 
became  pastor  at  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston, 
March  12, 1789 ;  withdrew  entirely  from  public  labor  in 
1805;  and  died  April  10, 1808.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Sentinel,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "  The  Old  Man :" — and  several  single  Sermims. 
A  Biographical  Sketch  lias  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thacher.  See  Sprague,  Amuils  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpif,  viii,  50  sq. 

^^est,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  13, 1735.  He 
graduate<l  at  Yale  College  in  1755;  taught  at  Hatfield, 
Mass.;  studied  theology  with  Timothy  Woodbridge; 
became  chaplain  at  Hoosack  Fort;  and  was  ordained  as 


successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  Indian  Minon 
at  Stockbridge  in  1759.     In  a  few  years  be  gave  ap 
the  Indian  portion  of  his  charge,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  increasing  body  of  English.    He  wis  dismimd 
in  August,  1818,  and  died  May  15, 1819.    Dr.  West  in 
appearance  reKmbled  a  Puritan  of  the  okl  school    He 
was  most  exact  and  uniform  in  his  habits  and  work. 
His  Christian  character  was  one  of  strength,  purity,  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness;  his  preaching  was  able, earnest, 
and  eminently  didactic — ^five  hundred  and  four  person 
united  with  the  Church  during  his  pastorate.    In  the- 
ology. Dr.  West  was  a  Hopkinsian;  in  metaphysics,  a 
Berkeleyan.     He  was  a  contributor  to  theological  pe- 
riodicals, and,  besides  several  Sermons,  the  following  are 
his  publications: — An  Essay  on  Moral  Agency  (1772; 
enlarged  ed.  1 794>     Dr.  Woodbridge  calls  this "  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  subtle  metaphyseal 
reasoning  :'* — Duty  and  Obligation  ofChristiansto  Marrj 
only  in  the  Lord  {1779):— An  Essay  on  the  Scriptm 
Doctrine  of  the  A  tonement  (1785) :  **  less  metaphysical 
and  more  popular  than  that  on  Moral  Agency.    It  en- 
joys a  high  measure  of  favor  with  profound  theolo- 
gians '."^ — A  n  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Import  oflw- 
fimt  Baptism  (1794)  -.--Dissertation  on  Infant  Ba^)iim: 
Reply  to  Rev,  Cyprian  Strong  (1798)  i—Life  of  Bee. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.  (1806)  -.—Three  Semums  on  tke 
Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  (1809)  i—Endenn  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,cx)Uected from  the  Scnpturt*{\m), 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  548-566; 
Cong.  Quar.  1859,  p.  41. 

West,  WiUiam  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Episcopal 
cleig}'man,wa8  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va^  near  Moant 
yemon,about  1739.  He  was  ordained  and  licensed  for  Vir- 
ginia by  the  bishop  of  London,  Nov.  24, 1761;  became 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  parish,  Ann  Arundel 
County,  Md. ;  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  St.  Manr  s 
County,  Nov.  17, 1767 ;  incumbent  of  St.  George's  parish, 
Harford  County,  in  1772;  incumbent  of  St.  PSul's  par- 
ish, Baltimore  County,  June  7,  1779 ;  was  fi^*e  years 
(1780-85)  employed  to  oflSciate  every  third  Sunday  in 
St. Thomas's  Parish  Church ;  took  a  prominent  pan  in 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbarch  in 
America  after  the  Revolution ;  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May,  1790;  and  died  March 
30, 1791.  He  was  a  Whig  during  the  Revolution,  and 
left  no  published  works.  He  ordered  his  sermona  to  be 
burned,  stating  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. See  Sprague,  Anneds  of  the  Amer,  PulpHy^, 
208  sq. 

West,  William  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1779;  was  totally  blind 
for  many  years;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1817;  and 
died  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sept.  2, 1822,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  West  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity, 
pietv,  and  of  no  mean  gifts.  See  Minutes  of  the  C<^ 
ference,  1823 ;  WesL  Meth.  Magazine,  OcL  1822,  p.  686. 

Westall,  Thomas,  an  early  Methodist  preacher, 
labored  forty  years  in  England,  from  1740  until  worn 
out.  He  retired  to  Bristol  abont  1780.  He  had  some 
exciting  experiences,  one  of  which  Atniore  records.  It 
was  connected  with  Gwenap,  famed  in  the  histor}'  of 
eariy  Methodism.  He  was  at  the  Third  Conference  in 
1746.  He  died  in  Bristol,  April  20, 1794.  He  was  a 
pattern  of  Christian  simplicity  and  humble  love.  Sec 
Atmore,  Meth,  Memorial,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of  the  C(nffr^ 
e>ioe,1794;  Stevens, ^ife.o/jre/A.  1,174, 315;  iii,89. 

Westbrook,  Cornelius  D.,  D.D»  an  early  and 
distinguished  minister  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
was  a  descendant  of  both  Puritan  and  Huguenot  stock. 
His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soklier;  his  mother 
died  in  his  infancr.  He  was  bom  at  Rochester,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1782;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1801;  studied  theology  with  Dr.Tbeodoric  Romei-n, 
and  was  licensed  in  1804  by  the  Classis  of  Albany.  He 
was  settled  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  twenty-four  yean  (1^06- 
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30).  Then  for  three  years  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
CkritUam  InUUigencer,  which  had  just  been  established 
as  a  weekly  paper  in  place  of  the  old  Monthly,  tlie 
*'  Magazine  of  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church."  After 
this  he  became  rector  of  the  grammar-school  of  Rutgers 
College  in  1833 ;  but  returned  to  the  pastorate  in  1886 
at  Cortlandtown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  reouuned  fourteen 
years  (1836-50),  and  then  retired  from  active  service 
to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1858.  Dr.  West- 
brook  was  in  every  respect  a  man  sui  ffeneris.  He  was 
original  in  thought,  speech,  writing,  and  action.  He 
stereotyped  nothing  —  for  he  could  never  be  anything 
but  himself.  He  was  learned  and  scholarly  in  his 
tastes,  but  could  never  endure  rigid  system,  nor  follow 
in  the  tracks  of  others.  His  mind  was  quick,  intuitive- 
ly springing  to  conclusions  which  others  reached  only 
by  slow  reasonings.  His  intellect  and  heart  and  will 
all  acted  impulsively,  and  often  at  a  white  heat.  He 
studied  topics,  not  treatises  and  systems.  His  preaching 
was  moulded  in  the  same  way,  by  generous  and  noble 
impulses,  by  large  views  of  truth,  by  intense  and  fervid 
conceptions,  and  by  the  genius  which  often  shone  in  his 
illustrations  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  as  well 
as  by  the  piety  which  warmed  his  childlike  heart.  In 
prayer  also  he  was  himself,  natural,  trustful  in  God, 
reverential,  and  devout.  At  the  gra%'e  of  Washington 
among  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  whose  chaplain 
he  was,  he  prayed  so  that  no  eye  was  dry  in  that  as- 
sembly of  gray- haired  heroes.  His  social  qualities  were 
unique  and  attractive.  He  was  a  Nathanael  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile,  but  he  was  also  as  cheerful  and 
happy  and  exuberant  as  a  boy.  His  heart  never  grew 
old.  **  He  was  always  a  boy."  His  pupils,  parishioners, 
and  friends  loved  him  just  because  he  was  Dr.  West- 
brook,  unlike  any  one  else,  and  always  genial,  gentle, 
great-himrted,  honest,  simple-minded,  single-eyed,  and 
unselfish,  full  of  ^mpathy  for  the  weak  and  suffering, 
full  of  generosity  and  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
His  very  frailties  grew  out  of  the  simplicity  of  his  large 
nature,  and  doubtless  they  added  much  to  his  experi- 
ences of  the  grace  of  God.  See  Cor  win,  Mcumal  of  the 
Be/.  Church,  p.  264, 265.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

'WoBtbrooks,  James  M.,  a  Southern  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  March  10, 1827.  He  pro- 
feased  conversion  in  hb  twentieth  year ;  began  preach- 
ing in  1852;  and  in  1853  was  received  into  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  service  by  severe  ill- 
ness a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
Jan.  28, 1856.  Mr.  Westbrooks  possessed  a  fervent  but 
unobtnuive  piety,  and,  thou|ph  smitten  down  in  the 
morning  of  life,  he  left  abundant  evidence  of  his  ability 
as  a  preacher,  his  diligence  as  a  pastor,  and  his  consis- 
tency as  a  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Confer' 
encea  of  the  M,  £.  Church,  South,  1856,  p.  694. 

IT^estcott,  Lorenzo,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Southern  New  Jerse}*,  and  belonged  to  a  large 
connection  known  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1852,  where  he  remained  three  years  and 
l^aduated.  He  was  ordained  in  Green  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Brooklyn,  L.  I., and  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Warrior  Run,  Pa.,  in  1859.  He  was  called 
to  a  professorship  in  Lincoln  University  in  1865,  and 
remained  at  that  post  until  transferred  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Howard  University.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored  race  in 
this  country,  and  gave  to  this  important  matter  his 
stores  of  learning  and  unceasing  labors.  He  died  at 
Germantown,  June,  1879.  See  Pretbjfterian,  June  14, 
1879.     (W.  P.  S.) 

"Westcott,  William  Augustus,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  N.Y.,  in  1814. 
After  receiving  an  academical  education,  including  the 
languages,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
New  York  city.    While  thus  employed  he  united  with 


the  Church,  and  loon  after  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry;  but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  an 
education,  he  studied  medicine.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
satisfied, feeling  it  his  duty  to  preach.  His  way  was 
opened  to  enter  Princeton  Seminary,  which  he  did  in 
1841,  and  spent  there  two  years  in  study.  On  April  17, 
1845,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  F  Street  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Church  of  Kamapo, 
N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Hudson 
Presbytery,  and  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Florida, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1849.  Here  he  labored 
eleven  years  with  marked  success.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  pastorate  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Bloom- 
ingburg,  where  he  was  installed  in  1868.  AAer  Uboring 
here  three  years,  he  was  called  to  the  Centreville  Church, 
and  he  remained  here  until  he  died.  Feb.  28, 1876,  be- 
loved and  regretted  by  all.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Westen,  Thomas  of,  a  missionary  among  the 
Lapps  or  Finns  down  to  the  year  1727.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  characters  in  the  history  of 
Protestant  missions.  The  people  among  whom  he  la- 
bored dwelt  from  latitude  64°  northward,  chiefly  in 
the  marshes  of  Finland  and  in  the  North  country,  but 
ta  some  extent  also  among  the  Norwegians.  Their 
number  is  now  reduced  to  from  4000  to  7000  souls. 
They  speak  a  language  resembling  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Finland,  proving  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  stock.  As  they  have  not  made  any  considerable 
advancement  in  civilization,  they  are  greatly  despised 
by  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  In  the  period  of  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  those  regions,  they  heard  the  Gospel  and 
were  forced  to  receive  baptism.  The  preachers  were 
not  able  to  traverse  all  the  country  and  reach  all  the 
people,  and  hireling  adventurers,  intent  only  upon  the 
securing  of  gain,  came  to  occupy  many  of  the  parishes. 
In  many  instances  persons  were  denied  the  privileges 
of  religion  because  too  poor  to  pay  the  amounts  demand- 
ed by  their  ministers  as  a  yearly  contribution.  The 
Norwegians,  too,  were  guilty  of  overbearing  and  unjust 
conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  these  peopfe.  The 
result  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  the  Finns 
returned  to  their  former  heathenism,  though  outwardly 
observant  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  Baptized 
children  were  washed  on  their  return  from  Church  in 
order  that  their  baptism  might  not  take  effect  on  them, 
and  a  sort  of  counter-baptism  was  administered,  etc  A 
Finnish  name  was  given  the  child,  which  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  preachers,  etc  The  forgiveness  of 
the  heathen  gods  was  invoked  whenever  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  necessary. 

In  morals,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  had  done  great 
harm.  Drinking- shops  stood  in  church -yards  and  at 
church-doors,  and  even  ministers  of  the  Church  carried 
on  a  profitable  trafiic  in  the  business  of  providing  for 
the  general  thirst  for  fiery  potions,  and  used  persuasion 
to  induce  unwilling  persons  to  drink.  In  time,  no  cere- 
mony could  be  conducted  without  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink.  Marriages  were  sealed  with  it,  and  it  was  sprin- 
kled over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  a  sort  of  holy  water. 
After  a  time,  the  Norwegians  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Finnish  lands  and  property,  and  even  children. 

The  Danish  -  Norwegian  Church  was  not,  however, 
altogether  unconcerned  about  the  needs  of  this  people 
Bishop  Eric  Bredahl  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  won  a 
few  individuals  over  to  Christianity.  Isaac  Olsen,  a 
schoolmaster,  spent  fourteen  years  at  Yaranger,  on  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  under  the  70th  degree  of  latitude, 
engaged  in  apostolic  toils,  enduring  apostolic  sufferings 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  succeeding  so  far  as  to  see 
some  of  his  pupils  excel  their  Norwegian  competitors  in 
a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines  in  the  annual  visita- 
tion of  churches  and  schools.  In  1707,  king  Frederick 
IV  of  Denmark  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  churches  in  Nordland  and  Finmark, 
and  in  1714  he  ordered  the  newly  founded  Collegium  de 
Promovendo  Cursu  Evangelii  to  make  preparation  for  a 
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mission  among  the  Finns.  The  result  of  the  measures 
taken  in  consequence  of  these  orders  was  the  selection 
of  Thomas  of  Westen  to  be  the  auperintendent  of  the 
proposed  mission. 

Westen  was  born  at  Trondhjem,  in  1682,  and  was 
obliged  in  early  life  to  contend  with  want  and  diffi- 
culties of  every  sort.  His  father  refused  to  permit  him 
to  study,  and,  when  benevolent  effort  made  a  university 
career  possible,  induced  him  to  study  medicine  instead 
of  theology.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  take  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  his  father  died  and  left  him  penniless ;  but  pov- 
erty did  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study  of 
theology,  and  particularly  of  Oriental  languages.  He 
was  able  to  get  food  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  only 
on  alternate  days;  and  he  shared  with  his  room-mate 
in  the  ownership  of  an  old  and  poor  black  coat,  which 
compelled  him  to  remain  indoors  when  the  garment 
was  away.  A  call  to  Moscow  as  professor  of  languages 
and  rhetoric,  which  was  extended  to  him  at  this  time 
by  Peter  the  Great,  was  withdrawn  without  result,  and 
he  accepted  instead  the  poet  of  librarian  at  Trondhjem 
without  salary,  but  with  a  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. In  1710  he  became  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Wedoen,  and  after  six  years  of  successful  Labor  was 
made  lector  and  notary  of  the  Trondhjem  chapter,  and 
soon  afterwards  vicar  and  manager  of  missions  among 
the  Finns.  In  the  capacity  of  lector  he  was  called  on 
to  preach  several  sermons  in  each  week,  to  deliver  dai- 
ly lectures  on  moral  and  positive  theology,  and  also  to 
guide  the  school,  which  was  designed  to  become  a  nur- 
sery for  the  ITinnish  mission. 

Westen's  first  missionary  tour  among  the  Finns  was 
undertaken  May  29,  1716,  and  was  protracted  through 
West  Finmnrk,  East  Finmark,  and  Nordland  until  au- 
tumn, when  he  returned  in  open  boats,  often  at  the  risk 
of  being  drowned  in  the  stormy  inland  waters,  to  Trond- 
hjem. He  brought  the  worn-out  Olsen  with  him,  and 
afterwards  recommended  him  for  the  post  of  Finnish 
teacher  and  interpreter  in  the  missionary  college.  He 
had  left,  a  chaplain  as  missionary  in  East  Finmark,  and 
had  appointed  a  number  of  itinerant  teachers,  besides 
encouraging  the  building  of  churches  by  all  the  natives 
whom  he  could  persuade  to  that  work.  He  also  brought 
to  Trondhjem  a  number  of  Finnish  children  to  be  train- 
ed for  missionary  work,  and  in  time  sustained  a  semina- 
ry for  such  children  in  his  own  house.  The  bishop, 
Krog,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  success  of  Westen*s 
plans,  but  was  defeated  through  the  favor  of  the  king.' 
In  1717  the  seminary  was  securely  established,  and  royal 
edicts  were  issued  providing  for  the  erection  of  churches 
and  chapels  within  the  field  of  the  mission,  and  settling 
the  relations  and  duties  of  catechists  and  teachers  and 
similar  matters.  A  second  missionary  tour  was  begun 
by  Westen,  in  company  with  several  assistants  whom 
he  had  gained,  in  June,  1718.  He  was  already  permit- 
ted to  note  progress  in  the  work  he  had  so  recently  be- 
gun. Several  churches  were  in  course  of  erection,  and 
a  number  of  children  were  secured  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  volunteers  who  accom- 
panied him  were  left  as  pastors  in  different  places,  and 
not  only  became  useful  laborers  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  but  also  valuable  contributors  to  the  literature 
of  the  countrv.  Erasmus  Raehlew  translated  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  wrote  a  Grammatica  Txjppomca,  and  a 
Specinien  VocabulaHi  Lapponici,  Martin  Lund  ren- 
dered similar  service  with  his  pen.  Westen  was  unable 
to  return  to  Trondhjem  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and 
contented  himself  with  rendering  a  written  report,  which 
led  to  his  being  summoned  to  Copenhagen  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  that  he  might  give  fuller  information.  He 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  permitted  to  submit 
for  examination  a  list  of  whatever  things  he  might  con- 
sider necessary  to  the  promotion  of  success  in  his  work. 
Corresponding  arrangements  were  then  made  and  new 
mission  aries  enlisted. 

On  Wcsten^s  return  for  a  third  missionary  tour,  begun 
June  29, 1722,  he  found  a  great  awakening  among  the 


young  people  of  his  charge.  They  clamored  for  educa- 
tion and  read  the  Bible.  The  population  of  certain 
places  which  he  had  not  previou^y  visited  were,  how- 
ever, bitterly  hostile.  At  Siumen  the  people  had  threat- 
ened to  take  his  life ;  but  when  he  preached  to  them, 
they  were  subdued  and  won.  On  the  n>ck  Overhaldeo 
lived  a  population  of  283  souls  who  never  came  into  the 
valleys,  and  who  had  never  been  visited  by  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  When  they  heard  that  Westen  intended 
to  visit  them,  they  were  sdzed  with  mortal  terror,  and 
held  a  magical  mass  to  deter  him;  but  he  came  and 
gained  their  good -will  and  submission  to  the  Gospel 
Similar  experiences  awaited  him  in  Snaasen,  where  he 
remained  two  months,  and,  after  his  return  to  Trood- 
hjem,  in  May,  1728,  in  Stordalen  and  Merager,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  centre.  He  purposed  vint- 
ing  the  Finns,  also,  who  dwelt  within  the  txrands  of  the 
diocese  of  Christiania,  but  was  hindered  by  its  bishop. 
In  1725  the  district  of  Salten  contained  1020  newly  coo- 
verted  Christians,  and  that  of  Finmark  1725. 

During  these  years  Westen  wrote  many  works  in  the 
interest  of  his  mission,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  A 
history  of  the  Finnish-Lapp  mission  was  ooropleted,  b«it 
has  never  been  published,  and  is  now  probably  lost. 
His  last  days  were  troubled  with  poverty.  He  died 
April  9, 1727,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  who  had 
been  a  helpmeet  for  him  indeed,  and  condnuing  to  live 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people  whom  he  bad  served  as 
"the  lector  who  loved  the  Finnish  man.**  See  Acta 
Hist.  likxlegAih  nil;  v,  922;  x,  867;  Hdgstrom,  i>(- 
scripdon  of  Lapland  (Genatin  ed.  1748) ;  also  Rudelbaeh, 
in  Knapp*8  Christoterpe  (1888),  p.  299-880;  and  Ham- 
mond, Nord,  Missunugeach,  (Copenh.  1787). — Henog, 
Real-Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Westeras  (or  Vesteras),  a  town  of  Sweden,  cap- 
ital of  the  laen  of  Westmanland,  sixty  miles  west-north- 
west of  Stockholm.  An  imperial  diet  was  held  here  in 
1527,  in  which  the  Protestant  controversy  was  brought 
to  a  crisis.  Liberty  was  granted  for  the  "  preachers  to 
proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  a  Protestant  definition 
being  coupled  with  this  phrase.  The  property  of  the 
Church,  with  the  authority  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The 
Protestant  churches  retained  their  revenues,  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical property  fell,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nobles.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Re/hrmatim^ 
p.  176. 

Westergaard,  Niels  Litdwig,  a  Danish  Oriental- 
ist,  was  bom  Oct.  27, 1815,  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  also 
commenced  his  lingiiistia  studies,  which  he  continued 
from  1838  to  1839  at  Bonn,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxfonl 
From  1841  to  1844  he  travelled  through  India  and  Per- 
sia, and  after  his  return  was  appointed  in  the  latter  year 
professor  of  Indian  philology  at  Copenhagen,  where  be 
died,  Sept.  9, 1878.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Hadiee* 
Lingua  Sofucriia  (Bonn,  1841) : — Sanskrit  Formlatre, 
together  with  Sanskrit  Laesebog  (Copenh.  1846).  He 
also  published  the  critical  edition  of  the  Eendaresta 
(ibid.  1854) :— and  the  Bundehesh  (ibid.  1851).  His  t«« 
treatises  De  aldste  Tidsrum  i  den  indishe  Historie  anti 
Buddhas  Dodsaar  (ibid.  1860)  have  been  translated  into 
German  (Bieslau,  1862).     (>a  P.) 

Westerlo,  Eilakdus,  D.D.,  the  successor  of  Tbeod- 
orus  Frelinghuysen  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Albany, 
was  born  in  Groningen,  Holland,  in  1738,  his  father,  Rev. 
Isaac  Westerlo,  being  pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place. 
Consecrated  by  his  parents  from  his  early  boyhood  to  tbe 
ministry,  after  spending  six  years  at  the  Latin  school 
of  Oldenzaal  he  entered  the  University  of  Groningen  at 
the  age  of  sixteen ;  spent  six  full  years  in  preptrsrioB 
for  his  holy  office ;  and  at  twenty-two  was  admitted  to 
its  vows  in  1760.  Just  at  that  time  he  unexpectedly 
received  and  accepted  the  call  to  Albany;  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  March,  and  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  in  the  city  where  he  spent  his  min- 
isterial life.    Abont  eight  years  after  coming  to  Albtfljr 
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he  fell  into  a  state  of  religions  despondency,  which 
proved  to  be  an  eventful  period  of  his  spiritual  life. 
Relief  came  only  with  much  prayer  and  struggle  of 
soul,  but  it  seemed  like  "life  from  the  dead."    In  1775 
be  married  the  widow  of  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer,  pa- 
troon  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  and  resided  with 
her  at  the  manor-hutiite  uiuil  1784,  when  they  removed 
to  the  parsonage  on  Broadway.     Dr.  John  H.  Living- 
ston's wife  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Westerlo.    The  rela^- 
tionship  between  these  two  eminent  clergymen  grew  in 
strength  and  usefulness  with  their  years  and  services 
for  Christ's  kingdom.     Both  of  ^hem  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  independence  of  the  American  Church 
from  that  of  Holland,  and  were  known  as  peace-makers 
and  leaders  during  all  the  strifes  which  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  their  principles.   Both  of  them  were  equally 
bold  and  influential  patriots  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.    When  Burgoyne  was  moving  towards  Albany  in 
1777,  Dr.  Westerlo  took  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety, 
but  came  back  to  his  home,  directed  his  church  to  be 
opened,  and  held  daily  religious  services  for  a  week, 
with  fer\'ent  prayers  for  the  army  and  animating  ex- 
hortations to  those  who  remained  in  the  city.    Dr.  Liv- 
ingston aided  him  in  these  patriotic  services,  which  con- 
tinned  until  the  Siirrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
When  Washington  visited  Albany  in  1782,  Dr.  Westerlo 
delivered  the  address  of  public  welcome.   Until  1782  he 
preached  only  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  at  his  death 
stated  services  in  that  tongue  ceased  in  his  church.   But 
at  the  period  named  he  began  to  preach  on  a  part  of 
each  Sunday  in  English,  and  continued  to  do  so  with 
acceptance  until  Dr.  Bassett  became  his  colleague,  in 
June,  1787,  about  three  years  before  his  own  decease. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  presence,  mUd  and  per- 
suasive in  manner,  yet  dignified  and  commanding.    He 
was  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  a  favorite  in  the 
community  among  all  denominations  of  Christians.   An 
excellent  classical  and  theological  scholar,  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  learning  of  his  times.     He  wn)te 
well  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  president  Stiles  of  Yale 
College,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  said  that  he  wrote 
Latin  with  greater  purity  than  any  man  he  ever  knew. 
He  left  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicon,  prepared  apparent- 
ly for  publication,  in  his  own  neat  manuscript.    Among 
his  papers  was  found  an  interesting  autobiography,  writ- 
ten in  Dutch,  up  to  May,  1782,  and  in  English  up  to  Dec. 
4, 1790.    This  work,  he  says,  was  written  "  for  his  own 
edification  and  the  remembrance  of  God's  mercies." 
During  his  last  illness,  a  brief  period  of  despondency 
was  followed  by  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  serenity 
of  soul.     "  His  people  came  from  all  part«  of  the  city  to 
see  him  when  he  was  near  his  end,  and  he  left  them 
with  his  blessing  in  such  a  solemn  manner  that  it  was 
thought  he  did  as  much  good  in  his  death  as  in  his  life." 
He  will  always  be  remembered  among  the  great  and 
^ood  ministers  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.     He  died 
I>ec.  26,  1790.     **  So  omnipresent  was  his  religion,  so 
engrossing  his  piety,  that  his  habitual  state  of  mind 
seemed  to  be  *one  continued  prayer,'  and  his  life  'one 
unbroken  offering  of  praise.' "     See  Rogers,  Historical 
IHacourse,  p.  31, 82 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rrf,  Churchy 
p.  265, 266 ;  Sprague,  A  tmals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  29- 
31.     (W.J.R.T.) 

'Westermeier,  Franz  Booislaus,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1773,  at 
Flechtorf,  near  Brunswick.  He  studied  at  HelmsUidt, 
and  in  1799  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Magdeburg.  In 
1810  he  was  made  superintendent,  and  in  1812  member 
f>f  consistory.  In  1817  the  Halle  University  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1825 
the  king  of  Prussia  appointed  him  evangelical  bishop. 
Three  years  later  he  was  made  general  superintendent 
of  the  province  of  Saxony.  He  died  March  1,  1831. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  pulpit  orators  of  the 
evangelical  Church,  and  his  Oefffntliche  Reliffionsvor- 
trdge  (Magdeburg.  1800)  will  always  be  regarded  as  fine 
apecimens  of  pulpit  eloquence.     For  his  writings,  see 
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Doring,  Die  gdehrtm  Theohgen  DeutschUrnds,  iv,  70S 
sq.;  Zuchold,  BUbL  TheoL  ii,  1439;  Winer,  Handhuch 
der  theoL  Lit.  ii,  160, 172, 178, 174, 175, 388.     (R  P.) 

'WeAtem  Cliurch.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Westervelt,  Alfred  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  1820,  of  pious 
parents.  He  received  a  careful  religious  training ;  ex* 
perienced  conversion  in  his  nineteenth  year;  began 
preaching  soon  after,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Ohio 
Conference;  servetl  three  years  as  junior  preacher  and 
three  as  senior;  and  died  of  cholera,  July  31, 1849.  Mr. 
Westervelt  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  respectable 
talentSL  See  Minuie$  of  Awtual  Conferenou,  1849, 
p.  388. 

Westervelt,  John  P.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  schol- 
ar, was  bom  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7, 1816.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Lafayette  Academy,  Hackensack,  in  1838, 
and  afterwards  in  private  seminaries  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  until  1844.  He  then  studied  theology  for  one 
year  under  the  Rev.  Albert  Amerman.  After  engaging 
in  various  pursuita,  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Albany 
in  1855,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  gave 
much  time  to  the  study  of  languages  and  Biblical  criti- 
cism. He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  spoke  fluently  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Dutch.  Especially  was  he  skilled 
in  the  last,  and  held  familiar  intercourse  with  the  theo- 
logians and  poets  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  preached  as 
fluently  in  the  Dutch  language  as  in  his  own.  Btlder- 
dyk,  his  favorite  poet,  he  esteemed  equal  to  any  of  our 
Knglish  poets.  When  Dr.  Cohen  Stuart  came  from 
Holland  to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  so  great 
had  the  fame  of  Mr.  Westervelt  become  as  a  Dutch 
scholar  that  Dr.  Stuart  visited  Paterson,  to  which  place 
Mr.  Westervelt  had  moved  in  1866,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  the  renowned  scholar.  Dr.  Stuart  afterwards 
spoke  of  his  "  eminent  attainments  being  equalled  only 
by  his  modesty."  By  request  of  the  doctor,  Mr.  Wes- 
ter\'elt  was  made  a  member  of  the  Leyden  Society  of 
Netherlandish  Literature,  June  16, 1876.  Although  Mr. 
Westervelt  was  in  doctrine  a  Calvinist,  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  most  catholic  of  men.  Among  his  brethren  his 
opinion  of  difficult  passage  of  Scripture  was  considered 
sufficient  authority.  His  piety  was  fervent  and  deep, 
his  character  pure  and  spotless,  his  faith  trustful  and 
strong;  and  in  his  last  hours,  when  utterance  was  diffi- 
cult, he  declared  Christ  to  be  his  satisfaction.  He  died 
Jan.  15,  1879.  He  published  a  Translation  from  the 
Dutch  of  Van  der  Palm's  Life  and  Sermotut  ( 1866).  He 
contributed  to  the  Princeion  Review  articles  on  Van 
der  Palm  (1861),  Bilderdyk  (1862),  Strauss,  and  Schleier- 
macher  (1866);  also  articles  to  this  Cyclopmdia,  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  America,  p.  550. 

Westervelt,  Ralph,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, studied  under  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  S.  Froeligh. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  and  served  at  Paramus 
in  1801,  at  Rochester  and  Wawarsing  from  1802  to 
1807,  at  Clove  in  1808,  at  Bethlehem  and  Coeyroans 
unril  1816,  and  at  Wynantskill  from  1816  to  1822,  in 
which  latter  year  hi  died.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref.  Churdi  tn  America,  s.  v. 

Westervelt,  Samuel  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Schralenburg,  N.  J.,  April  21, 1813.  He 
was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  yecr;  educated  in  the 
New  York  University;  studied  theology  privately;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  York  Classis;  and  ordained,  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  King  Street,  N.  Y., 
known  as  the  Tme  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  In  1852 
he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relation  to  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  in  1853  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Yorktown,  where  lie 
continued  to  labor  almost  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
died  Nov.  15, 1865.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  clear  and 
instructive  preacher,  and  an  acceptable  writer,     lie 
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published  one  of  the  beet  articles  on  dancing  as  a  fash- 
ionable amusement  that  have  ever  appeared  in  print.  It 
was  quoted  in  all  the  religious  journals,  republished  in 
London,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  London  press. 
See  Wilson,  Pre»b,  HUt,  A  Imanac^  1867,  p.  215. 

Westfall,  Beiijamin  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Claverack,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1796.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm.  Religious  convictions  seized  his  mind  when 
quite  young.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
in  1828,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Theological 
Seminary  in  1826.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1826.  He  was  missionary  at  Sand 
Beach,  N.  Y.,  in  1827-28.  Then  he  was  made  pastor  of 
Rochester,  part  of  which  time  Clove  was  connected  with 
it.  In  this  field  he  labored  from  1828  until  1838,  during 
which  time  he  saw,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  about  three 
hundred  souls  brought  into  the  Church.  His  last  charge 
was  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah,  where  he  toiled  from 
1H38  until  his  death,  in  1844.  He  was  a  man  of  fervent 
piety  and  deep  and  strong  convictions.  His  sermons, 
breathing  his  own  high  convictions  of  truth,  were  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  consciences  and  understandings  of 
bis  people.  He  lived  only  to  save  men.  His  death 
was  caused  by  excessive  labor  in  revival  and  other 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Re/,  Chur<^  in  America^  s.  v. 

Westfall,  Simon  V.  XL,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  bom  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  1831,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Seminar^'  in 
1834.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Rensselaer  in 
1834^  He  was  pastor  uf  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,  N.  Y.,from  1834  to  1837,  and  Union  and  Salem 
from  1837  to  1847.  At  this  time  he  went  as  missionary 
to  Illinois,  and  in  that  capacity  he  labored  for  about  two 
years,  from  1847  to  1848.  In  1849  be  undertook  the  try- 
ing ta»k  of  building  up  an  "eminent  Dutch  Church"  in 
the  young  city  of  Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  (1853),  in  which  he  labored  at 
Vanderveer,  Morgan  Co.,  he  ministered  until  1856.  His 
task  was  long  and  arduous,  but  fmitless.  He  left  Pekin 
in  1856,  and  returned  to  his  native  East  to  spend  his  de- 
clining days.  He  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  his  new 
house  and  engaged  to  supply  the  Second  Church  of  Rot- 
terdam, when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died,  in  1856.  Dur- 
ing the  short  time  he  was  sick,  he  repeatedly  uttered 
the  word  "  Ecstasy !"  while  visions  of  glory  passed  be- 
fore his  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  settled  purpose,  in- 
flexible integrity,  and  of  a  modest  and  diffident  spirit. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  menca^  s.  v. 

Westfield,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ely.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  became  a  fellow ;  was  assistant 
to  Dr.  Nicholas  Felton,  at  St.  Mar\'-le-Bow,  London,  and 
then  presented  to  the  same  Church;  afterwanls  presents 
ed  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  made  archdeacon  of  St.  Al- 
ban*s,  and  finally  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  on  account  of 
his  piety  and  wisdom.  He  suffered  under  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  ejected  from  his  bishopric,  and  died  June  25, 
1644.  He  left  no  published  works,  but  two  volumes  of 
his  Sermom  appeared  after  bis  death.  See  Chalmers, 
Bi(^,  Diet.  s.  V. 

WesthoflT,  Elbert  Wilhelm,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1801  at  Dolbei^. 
He  studied  at  MUnster  and  in  the  Collegium  Germani- 
cum  at  Rome,  where  he  received  holy  orders  in  1828, 
and  where  he  was  promoted  as  doctor  of.  theology.  In 
1829  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  SUnninghausen, 
and  in  1833  to  Diestedde.  In  1851  he  was  called  to 
Cologne  as  regent  of  the  clerical  seminary,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  until  1868,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  feeble  health.  He  died  May  6,  1871,  in  the  Alexian 
Monastery  at  Neuss.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  ascetical 
writingsofAvancinus,  Augustine,  Bellecius,  Gregory  the 
Great,  etc    He  also  published  new  editions  of  Ballerini's 


writings  on  the  poeitioii  of  the  popes  to  the  geocnl 
oouncUs,  on  the  primacy  of  the  popes,  and  tbeic  i»faBi- 
biUtat  in  defadeRdit  cotUrovernis  fideL    (K  P.) 

Westlake,  Burrows,  a  Methodist  Epiicopil 
minister,  of  whose  birth  and  early  hbtory  nothiDg  def- 
inite can  be  learned,  joined  the  Ohio  ConfercDce  hi 
1814.  The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  and  Isbors  were 
in  connection  with  the  Indiana  Conference.  He  died 
of  epidemic  erysipelaa,  April  17,  1845.  Mr.Westlske 
possessed  a  strong,  well-stored  mind,  and  a  tender,  de- 
vout heart.  See  Mimtiei  ofAfmual  Conftrmces^  l^o, 
p.  658. 

Westlake,  Chsu-les,  an  English  Wesleysn  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Launceston,  Cornwall.  He  wss  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  Henry  Cheveston,  entered 
the  sacred  work  in  1831,  and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
Nov.  18, 1858,  aged  fifty-three  years.  See  MinOu  of 
the  Conference,  1859. 

Weatley.    See  Wesley. 

Westley,  James  R.,an  English  Wesleyan  minion- 
ary,  was  converted  under  a  sermon  preached  at  Rings- 
land  Road,  London,  by  HoUoway.  He  wss  received  br 
the  Conference  in  1846,  and  died  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Nov.  29, 1847,  aged  thirty  years.  He  was  diligent,  slur 
dious,  and  unremitting  in  his  pastoral  duties.  See  J^m- 
utes  of  ike  Conference,  1848. 

WestminBter  Abbey,  the  venerable  pile  sronnd 
which  the  city  itself  (now  included  in  London)  origi- 
nally sprang.  (The  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
Glche  Encyclopeedia,  s.  v.)  The  foundation  of  the  6nt 
Abbey  on  a  spot  formerly  surrowided  by  the  waters  of 
the  Thames  and  called  Thomey  Island  is  involved  in 
mystery,  but  here  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  churches  in  England.  Sebert,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  who  died  in  616,  is  believed  to  have  com- 
pleted a  sacred  edifioe  dedicated  to  Peter,  which  wai 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Edward  the  Confessor  in  its 
place  built  a  structure  of  great  splendor  for  his  ume, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  charter  of  ample  poweis  and 
privileges.  Henry  III  pulled  down  a  portion  and  en- 
larged the  plan  of  this  ancient  Abbey,  adding  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  incomparable  Chaple^ 
house.  Henry  YII  built  the  magnificent  chapel  to  the 
east  of  the  Abbey  which  bears  his  name.  After  his 
reign  the  building  fell  into  decay  until  renovated  bv 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  designed  the  upper  part 
of  the  two  western  towers.  The  restoration  of  the 
Chapter-house  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in 
1863.  The  Abbey  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross  its 
exterior  length  being  416  feet,  or,  including  Henry  VH'i 
Chapel,  530  feet.  Its  interior  length  is  375  feet,  and  iu 
greatest  interior  breadth  200  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  is  75  feet,  and  their  interior  height,  to 
which  the  Abbey  owes  much  of  its  stately  appearance, 
is  101  feet.  The  best  view  of  the  AbbeV  is  from  Uie 
west  door  between  the  towers.  In  the  interior  is  a 
noble  range  of  pillars  terminating  towards  the  esst  br 
a  sort  of  semicircle  enclosing  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the 
Ck>nfefl8or.  The  fabric  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  windowi 
supported  by  galleries  of  double  columns  on  the  srchei 
of  the  pillars,  by  an  upper  and  under  range  of  windows, 
and  four  capital  windows,  the  whole  of  the  lighu  being 
admirably  arranged.  Twenty-two  windows  are  enriched 
with  stained  glass.  The  new  choir,  155  feet  by  85  feet, 
was  executed  in  1848.  The  fifty-two  stalls  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  carving  and  tracery.  The  reredo^ 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Sooti,  is 
an  elaborate  and  splendid  work.  The  names  of  the 
various  chapels,  beginning  from  the  south  cross  and 
passing  round  to  the  north  cross,  are  in  order  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  St,  Benedict's;  (2)  St,  Edmund's;  (S)  St. 
Nicholas's;  (4)  Henry  Yirs;  (6)  St.  Paul's:  (6)SL£ti- 
ward  the  Confessor's;  (7)  St.  John's;  (8)  Islip's  Chspelf 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist;  (9)  SL  John,  St.  Michael, 
and  St.  Andrew's.  The  Chapel  of  Henry  Til  is  adorned 
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witbouC  with  sixteen  Gothic  towers,  beiulifuUy  omi- 
meuied  and  jutlinK  from  the  Abbey  at  diderent  angln. 
Here  in  the  magnificent  tAmh  of  thtC  monarch  and  bia 
i|U«eii.  In  Lbe  »uth  transept  is  the  wdl-knoHii  Poei's 
Corner.  Every  English  noTereign  since  the  Conquest 
bas  been  crowned  iu  Westminaler  Abbey,  uid  the  corons- 
tion-chsin  and  the  coronation-stone  of  Scotland  are  in 
the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     Tbirteen  kings 


no  respect  the  prodact  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
except  ss  it  is  executed  in  the  spirit  of  their  publica- 
tions, and  by  persons  some  of  wham  had  been  member* 
of  iu  The  notes  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  fout 
(Tospel*  are  by  Ley.subdean  of  Chester;  those  on  Kings, 
Chronicles,  Ezrs,  Ne]iemi*b,Bnd  Esther  by  Dr.  Gouge; 
thoseon  thel'salnisby  MericCasaulion;  on  Proverbs  by 
Francis  Tayiur;  on  Ecclesiastee  by  Dr.  Keynoids;  and 

on   Solomon's  Song  bv    Smallwood. 

The  Larger  Prophets  fell  to  the  lot  of 


thel 


o  Peml 


eccentric  I>r.  Festley  undertook  the 
Pauline  epistles,  but  did  not  complete 
his  work;  andLfownham  and  Keaiding 
were  both  empiored  on  the  work, 
though  what  ibey  did  has  not  been 
specified.  The  work  is  more  than 
respeetaUe;  some  parts,  especially 
those  inimsted  to  Gstaker.  are  doira 
with  superior  learning  and  abilityj 


ough    of  V 


id  judgmt 


liety,  schol- 


ar the  ai 


Wei.[Tnii>eler  Abbey. 
I'urcell;  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Wjlberforce,  Gratian,  Canning, 
and  Peel  — a  multitude  of  the  illustrious  de|Mrte<<. 
lUmenton,  Chsrles  Dickens,  Lytlun,  and  Livingstiine 
■re  among  the  latest  of  the  glorious  company.  There 
■re  also  memorials  lo  Shakespeare,  Uilton,  Goldsmith, 
Thackeray,  John  snd  Charles  Wesley,  and  many  others 
whose  remains  lie  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  monuments, 
iiueh  as  that  to  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  are  very  impos- 
ing. The  Abbey  fllis  a  great  place  in  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  England.  The  Chapter-house  waa 
used  for  three  centuries  as  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Houae  of  Commons,  and  was  thus  the  cradle  of  repre- 
Hentatire  gnvemment,  and  the  scene  of  the  chief  acts 
which  Uid  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
ertr  of  England.  The  We«tmin>ter  Assembly  of  Di- 
Tinee  sanctioned  in  the  Abbey  the  ConfeHion  of  Faith 
which  ia  the  recognised  creed  of  the  Preebyterian 
Church  (ie43-&2),  and  tlie  final  alterations  in  the  Bo<ik 
of  Common  Prayer  were  made  by  the  bishnps  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  in  1662.  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
Puritan  theologians  have  in  tura  pr«chf<l  in  these 
walls,  in  reixnt  times,  under  the  eidighlened  rule  of 
Uean  Stanley,  the  national  character  of  the  Abbey  has 
been  well  mainuined.  OfBcially  called  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  governed  by  the  dean,  a 
chapter  and  eight  prebendaries,  and  other  nfficem.  See 
Neale  and  Bravley,  HitloTy  and  Anliquiliti  nf  Abbry 
CAarch  of  Si.  Pttrr,  Wr$lmMMtr  (Lond.  1818,  2  vol-..) ; 
Stanley,  IliitoTical  MemoritiU  of  WalmnMl^r  Abbry 
(ibid.  1376,  4to) ;  Hiiloriail  Dticnplim  of  Walnaaattr 
A  6Aey  (ltt'8),  printed  fur  the  Vergen. 

^VeBtmluatar  (Aaaombly's)  AnuotationB. 
Bv  this  name  is  commonly  designsted  a  work  bearing 
the  tide  of  Annolalion  npoo  alt  Ihe  Booki  oflhe  Old 
and  Xae  TalamtnU,  bf  Ike  Aumbly  of  IHninet  (Lond. 
1661,  2  vols.  foL;  Sd  and  best  ed.  1657].  It  was  the 
CMiJoiKt  work  of  Mvaial  emiiMDt  minister*,  but  waa  in 


^7estmiiiat«t  Asaembly  or 
Divi:iK8,  a  name  given  to  the  synod 
of  divines  called  by  Parliament  in  tbe 
Feign  of  Charles  1,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  govern  mem.  litttrgv,  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Wesiminsrer  Synod  or  A$>emUy 
of  Dirirtt*  derived  its  name  from  Ihe 
locality  in  London  where  it  held  its 
sessions,  and  owed  its  origin  (o  the 
ecclesiaeticu-poliiical  conflict  between 
the   "Long    Parliament"   and    king 
Charles  I,  which  resulted  in  the  decap- 
itation of  Charles,  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  events  consequent  on  those  changes. 
This  conflict  was,  in  its  religious  aspects,  a  struggle  of 
Puritanism  or  radical  Proiestantism  against  a  semi- 
Romish  Episcopal  hierarchy  and  liturgy;  in  its  political 
bearings,  a  contest  for  parliamentary  privilege  and  pO|>- 
nlar  freedom  against  the  monarchical  absolutism  of  the 
Stuarts.     Tlie  fbial  result  of  the  struggle  was  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  and  a  moderate  episcopacy,  with  on 
Edict  rri"  Toleration  in  favor  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

After  same  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  anc- 
rion  of  tbe  king,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  June  IS,  1643,  which  convoked  a 
synod  "for  settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and 
interptelations,"  and,  furthermore,  fur  bringing  about  a 
mare  perfect  reformalioo  in  the  Church  than  was  ob- 
tained under  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth,  by  whieb  a 
closet  union  nf  sentiment  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  lbe  Reformed  churches  of  the  Continent  might  be 
secured.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  include  among 
its  members  adherents  of  all  the  chief  parties  among 
English-speaking  Protestants,  except  the  party  of  arch- 
bishop Laud,  whose  innovations  and  deefmiic  tendenciea 
had  been  nne  main  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Church  and 
State.  Parliament  appointed  lo  membership  in  this 
Bvnod  121  clergymen  taken  from  the  various  shires  of 
Knglanrt,  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  twen- 
ty of  the  Commons.  The  General  Synod  of  Scotland, 
Aug.  19, 1643,  elected  five  clergymen  and  three  lay  eldera 
as  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Synod.  These,  it 
will  be  seen,  were  simply  a  committee  raised  by  Parlia- 

Ihe  members  originally  sunimoned  were  elergvmen  of 
Ihe  Church  of  England,  ami  wi-eral  of  them  afterwards 
biahnps;  but  few  of  the  EpiiKMipal  members  took  tbetr 
seats,    The  bishops  of  the  English  Church  never  ao- 
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koowledged  its  claims,  and  the  king  forluule  its  sessions 
under  extreme  penalties,  June  22, 1643 ;  but  it  neverthe- 
less became,  if  measured  by  the  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  its  work,  the  most  important  synod  held  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  synod  con- 
vened July  1, 1643,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  iu  the  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  sixty-nine  of  the  clerical  members  were 
in  att«ndance,  and  at  different  times  ninety-six  of  them 
were  present,  though  the  usual  attendance  ranged  be- 
tween sixty  and  eighty.  The  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers, both  clerical  and  lay,  were  Presbyterians ;  ten  or 
twelve  were  Independents  or  Congregatioualists ;  and 
five  or  six  styled  themselves  Erastians.  Nearly  or  quite 
all  were  Calvinists.  The  purposes  for  which,  acconling 
to  the  ordinance,  the  Assembly  was  convoked  were,  as 
above  stated,  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  recommend  such  further  reformation 
of  her  discipline,  liturgy,  and  government  as  might  ''*  be 
agreeable  td  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  oth- 
er Reformed  churches  abroad."  But  when  the  Parlia- 
ment, feeling  their  need  of  Scottish  aid,  acceded  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  urged  the  Scotch  to 
send  their  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  its  objects  were  ex- 
tended ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  covenanted  uni- 
formity, it  was  empowered  to  prepare  a  new  confession 
of  faith  and  catechism,  as  well  as  directories  for  public 
worship  and  Church  government,  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  churches  represented.  It  retained  to  the 
last,  however,  its  advisory  character.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  threw  all  its  influence  in  favor  of  strict  Cal- 
vinism and  Presbyterian  ism.  Before  electing  delegates 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Parliament,  it  adopted,  Aug.  17, 1643,  the  so- 
called  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  [see  Covknant, 
Solemn  Leaoub  and],  which  bound  the  Scottish  na- 
tion to  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
the  furtherance  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Ire- 
land in  doctrine,  worship,  Church  organization,  and  dis- 
civ>Hne;  the  establishing  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
uniformity  in  the  three  realms;  the  extirpation  of  papa- 
cy and  prelacy,  of  heresy  and  all  inigotlliness;  and  the 
support  of  all  the  rights  of  Parliament  and  of  the  right- 
fid  authority  of  the  king.  This  document  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  Parliament,  and  thence  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  was  formally  endorsed  by 
each  of  those  bodies,  but  was  condemned  by  the  king. 
The  Assembly  sought  to  gain  the  fraternal  sympathies 
of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  also,  and  to 
that  end  addressed  to  them  circular  letters  which  drew 
forth  more  or  less  favorable  responses,  and  which  the 
king  endeavored  to  neutralize  by  issuing  a  manifesto  in 
Latin  and  English,  in  which  he  denied  the  intention 
charged  upon  him  of  re-establishing  the  papacy  in  his 
realm. 

The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  William 
Twisse,  who  had  been  chosen  prolocutor,  and  iromedi- 
atelv  thereafter  the  Assemblv  was  constituted  in  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The  meetings  continued  to  be 
held  in  this  chapel  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  first  fifteen  of  the  "  Articles."  On  Sept. 
15  four  Scottish  ministers  and  two  lay  assessors  were, 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Parliament,  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  Assembly,  but  without  votes,  as  commissioners  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, binding  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  two  na- 
tions into  a  union,  had  been  passed  in  Scotland,  Aug.  17, 
was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  ordered  by  the  English  Parliament  to  be  print- 
ed, Sept.  21,  and  subscribed  Sept,  25,  when  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  met  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster.  The  House  of  Lords  took  the 
**  Covenant"  Oct.  15. 


The  manner  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  by  Biil- 
lie,  one  of  the  Scotch  commissionerB:  '^  We  meetcTerr 
day  of  the  week  but  Saturday. . . .  Ordinarily  there  will 
t)e  present  about  threescore  of  their  divinei  Theie  are 
divided  into  three  committees;  in  one  wheieof  even' 
man  is  a  member.    No  man  is  excluded  who  pleiaes  to 
come  to  any  of  the  three.     Every  committee,  as  the 
Parliament  gives  order  in  writing  to  take  any  purpose 
into  consideration,  takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  after- 
noon meeting  prepares  matters  for  the  Aaaemblr,  sets 
down  their  mind  in  distinct  propositions  with  texts  of 
Scripture.    After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfield,  the  scribe, 
reads  the  propositions  and  Scriptures,  whereupon  the 
Assembly  debates  in  a  most  grave  and  orderly  vay. 
No  man  is  called  up  to  speak ;  but  who  stands  up  of  his 
own  accord,  he  speaks,  so  long  as  he  will,  without  inter- 
ruption. . . .  They  harangue  long  and  lesruedly.   They 
study  the  questions  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their 
speeches,  but  withal  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt 
and  well-spoken.    I  do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and 
extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usually  make." 

The  question  of  Church  government  oocasioDed  the 
most  difficulty,  and  seemed  for  a  time  impossible  to  be 
settled.  Many  of  the  most  learned  divines  who  were 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Parliament  were  yet  in  favor  of 
what  they  termed  primitive  episcopacy,  or  the  aj'stem 
in  which  the  presbytere  and  their  pre»dent  goverocd 
the  churches  in  common.  Then  there  were  the  Scotch 
commissioners  and  the  more  radical  Puritans  who  were 
at  the  opposite  extreme ;  and,  in  order  to  resch  a  con- 
clusion, these  differences  must  be  reconciled.  It  was 
accomplished  after  much  discussion  and  long  delay  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govemmenu 

The  subjects  relating  to  the  form  of  public  worship 
and  the  statement  of  doctrines  occasioned  leas  difficulty. 
Early  in  1644  each  of  these  was  assigned  to  a  small 
committee  for  the  preparation  of  materials,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  brought  first  before  the  larger  com- 
mittees and  then  before  the  Assembly.  The  JHrtdorj 
/or  PuUic  Woi-skip  was  prepared  in  1644.  The  ques- 
tion of  Church  Gocemsnenff  so  far  as  it  referred  to  or- 
dination, was  submitted  to  Pariiament  April  20, 1644, 
and  ratified  bv  that  bodv  OcL  2,  the  same  year.  This 
Directory  was  completed  during  the  following  year,  bot 
the  printing  of  it  was  delayed  till  1647.  In  1645  u 
1646  the  Confusion  of  Faith  was  elaborated,  and  finally 
put  into  the  shape  in  which  it  is  still  printed  in  Soot- 
land.  The  Larger  Catechism  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Oct.  2*2,  1647;  the  Shorter  Catechism,  ^o^. 
25,  the  same  vear.  In  the  autumn  of  1648  both  houses 
of  Parliament  ordered  the  priming  and  publishing  oi 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  but  the  House  of  Lords  was  dis- 
continued before  it  had  acted  on  the  Larger  C<tiedis»' 

The  other  papers  issued  by  the  Assembly  consisted 
only  of  admonitions  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  con- 
troversial tracts,  letters  of  foreign  churches,  etc  The 
last  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  left  the  Assembly  Nor, 
9,  1647.  On  Feb.  22, 1649,  after  it  had  held  1163  sit- 
tings, lasting  each  from  9  o*clock  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  the 
Parliament,  by  an  ordinance,  changed  what  remained 
of  the  Assembly  into  a  committee  for  trying  and  exam- 
ining ministers,  and  in  this  form  it  continued  to  hold 
weeklv  sittings  until  the  dissolufeion  of  the  *'I/mg  Pa^ 
liament,"  April  20, 165S. 

A  monthly  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  regularly 
held  in  union  with  the  houses  of  Parliament  In  thia 
time  it  had  framed  and  adopted  a  complete  standaM  of 
doctrine,  government,  and  wonhip  for  the  Reformed 
churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Its  labors  were  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  and  their  lesulu  elevated  into 
laws  of  the  State,  though  with  certain  modificationa  in 
the  disciplinary  arrangements.  A  perfect  execution  of 
these  decrees  was,  however,  impossible,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  English  people  adhered  to  the  Episcopal 
establishment  and  liturgy,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Scotland 
alone  gave  them  an  unqualifled  obediaBOC^  which  hai 
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been  continued  almoet  intact  down  to  the  present  day. 
From  Scotland  the  Westminster  standards  were  trans- 
mitted, with  unimportant  modifications  of  statement, 
to  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies  of  North  America. 
After  completing  its  labors,  the  synod  was  perpetuated 
in  the  character  of  a  board  of  examination  and  ordina- 
tion until  March  25, 1652,  when  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament by  Cromwell  ended  its  existence,  without  any 
formal  adjournment  haying  been  had. 

The  official  records  of  the  Assembly  are  supposed  to 
baye  been  lost  in  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
though  it  is  said  that  Dr.  McCrie,  the  younger,  recov- 
ered a  portion  of  them.  Extensive  private  reports  by 
naembers  of  the  synod  are  yet  extant,  however,  c.  g. 
Lightibot^B  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  (Loml.  1824),  Robert  Bailiie's  Letters,  and 
three  manuscript  volumes  of  Goodwin^s  Notes,  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Puritan  Rebellion  is  biassed  and  in- 
sufficient; but  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  pL  iii,  ch. 
ii-x,  has  a  very  full  and,  upon  the  whole,  trustworthy 
report.  See  ako  Hetherington,  History  of  the  West- 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines  (Edinb.  1843 ;  N.  T.  1856) ; 
History  of  the  Westminster  Assembfy  of  Divines  (Presb. 
Board  of  Publ.,  Phila.  1841) ;  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (Edinb.  1874); 
Gillespie  (  Works,  vol.  ii ),  Notes  of  the  Proceedwffs  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  (ibid.  1844);  Fuller,  Church 
History,  and  Worthies  of  England;  Palmer,  Noncon- 
formists^ Memorial;  Price,  History  of  Protestant  Non- 
eonformify ;  Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  Reid,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland;  Stooghton,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England; 
Rutherford,  Letters ;  Hanbnry,  Historical  Memorials  of 
the  Independents;  Etwk,  Lives  of  the  Puritans;  Reed, 
Lives  of  the  Westminster  Divines;  Smith,  Lives  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Divines;  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses; 
Marsden,  Early  and  Later  Puritans;  McCrie,  Annals 
of  English  Presbytery;  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Weshnin- 
ster  Abbey;  and  Skeats,  History  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  EngUmd, 

Westminster  Catechism.  These  are  two  in 
number,  the  Larger  Catechism  being  designed  for  use 
in  public  worship,  the  Shorter  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  They  are  probably,  next  to  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, the  roost  widely  circulated  of  Reformed  catechisms, 
and  differ  from  it  in  being  more  decidedly  Calvinistic,  and 
more  logical  in  arrangement  and  intelligible  in  state- 
ment. The  substance  of  the  questions  is  steadily  re- 
peated in  the  answers,  and  the  use  of  the  third  person 
is  maintained  throughout.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is 
simply  an  abridgment  of  the  Larger, 

"Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  that  body 
of  doctrines  proposed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  1646  as  the  creed  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  now  the  doctrinal  basis  of  almost  all 
Presbyterian  churches.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
about  twenty-five  members,  was  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly ^  to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint  Confession  of 
Faith**  about  Aug.  20, 1644.  The  matter  was  prepared, 
in  part  at  least,  by  this  committee,  and  the  digesting  of 
it  into  a  formal  draught  was  intrusted  to  a  smaller  com- 
mittee on  May  12, 1645.  The  debating  of  the  separate 
articles  began  July  7, 1645,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
committee  of  three  (afterwards  increased  to  five)  was 
appointed  to  **  take  care  of  the  wording  of  the  Confes- 
sion" as  the  articles  should  be  adopted  in  the  Assembly. 
On*  July  16  the  committee  reported  the  heads  of  the 
Confession,  and  these  were  distributed  to  the  three  large 
committees  to  be  elaborated  and  prepared  for  discusrion. 
All  were  repeatedly  read  and  debated  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner  possible  in  the  Assembly.  On  Sept.  25, 
1646,  a  part  of  the  Confession  was  finally  passed,  and  on 
Dec  4  the  remainder  received  the  sanction  of  the  As- 
sembly, when  the  whole  was  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. That  body  ordered  the  printinfg  of  six  hundred 
copies  for  the  use  of  members  of  Parliament  and  of  the 


Assembly,  and  that  Scripture  proofs  should  be  added  to 
the  Confession,  which  was  accordingly  done.  In  1647 
the  Confession  was  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  passed  the  Assembly,  and 
it  was  ratified  afterwards  by  the  Scotch  Parliament. 
It  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1648,  under 
the  title  of  Articles  of  Christian  Religion,  but  with  cer- 
tain changes.  The  basis  of  the  Confession  is  doubtless 
those  Calvinistic  articles  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  prepared  by  Usher,  and  in  1615  were  adopted  by 
the  convocation  of  the  Irish  Church. 

In  the  formation  of  this  svmbol  the  Assembly  at  first 
undertook  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  proceeded  with  that  work  until  fif- 
teen articles  had  been  revamped  with  elements  of  a 
more  pronounced  Calvinistic  character  and  provided 
with  Scripture  proofs.  The  only  important  change 
made  in  this  process  was  the  omission  of  Article  V III, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  three  oecumenical  sym- 
bols. The  intention  of  the  synod  was  to  ground  every 
statement  directly  on  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
while  the  Church  of  England,  under  Edward  YI  and 
Elizabeth,  conceded  to  Catholic  tradition,  if  not  in  con- 
flict with  Scripture,  a  regulative  authority.  The  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  however,  induced  the  Assembly  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  an  entirely  new  symboL 

In  the  order  and  titles  of  many  of  its  chapters,  as  well 
as  in  the  language  of  whole  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
chapters,  and  in  many  single  phrases  occurring  through- 
out the  Confession,  the  Westminster  divines  seem  to 
have  followed  the  articles  adopted  by  the  Irish  convo- 
cation. They  very  seldom  determined  points  which 
that  body  had  left  open.  Their  purpose  was  to  express 
their  views  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  objections  and 
secure  union  rather  than  division.  Hence  thev  intro- 
duced  nothing  into  the  Confession  which  had  not  been 
taught  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  before. 

The  Confession,  under  the  title  of  The  Humble  Advice 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  now  by  Authority  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  at  WeMminster,  concerning  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  etc,  was  printed  in  London  in  December,  1646, 
without  proofs,  and  in  May,  1647,  with  proofs,  for  the 
use  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Assembly.  A 
copy  of  this  last  edition  was  taken  to  Scotland  by  the 
commissioners,  and  from  it  three  hundred  copies  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly  there.  Af- 
ter being  approved  by  that  body,  it  was  published  in 
Scotland  with  the  title  of  The  Confession  of  Faith 
Agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  etc,  and  while 
the  House  of  Commons  were  still  considering  it,  a  Lon- 
don bookseller  brought  it  out  under  the  same  title  in 
1648.  In  the  same  year  it  was,  with  the  omission  of 
parts  of  ch.  xx  and  xxiv,  and  the  whole  of  ch.  xxx  and 
XX xi,  and  with  some  minute  verbal  alterations,  ap- 
proved by  the  two  houses,  and  published  under  the  title 
A  rtides  of  Christian  Religion,  Appi^oved  and  Passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  after  A  dvice  had  tcith  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  etc  But,  notwithstanding  this 
legal  sanction,  the  latter  form  is  not  common ;  and  the 
Confession  continues  to  be  printed  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  by  the  Assembly  and 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Confession  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  Calvinistic 
symbols.  It  is  clear,  incisive,  oompremed,  and  provided 
throughout  with  Scripture  proofs.  It  treats  in  thirty- 
three  chapters  of  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, beginning  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith,  and  ending  with  the  Last  Judgment  It  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  Confessio  Scotica  of  1560, 
and  is  in  use  among  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  as  well  as  of  orthodox  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Independents.  In  America  the  Confea- 
sion  is  received  by  all  similar  bodies,  with  the  exception 
of  Article  III  of  ch.  xxiii,  which  treats  of  the  civil  power, 
and  is  altered  to  conform  to  American  conditions. 

For  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  and  their  expo- 
sition, see  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology  (1862); 
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Hodge,  Commentary  on  the  Confesiion  of  Faith  (1869) ; 
Shaw,  Exposition  of  the  WeMminsler  Confeinon  ofFaiih 
(1847) ;  Surk,  Westminster  Confession(2d  ed.Lond.  1864). 

WoBtminater  Directory  for  the  Public  Wor- 
8HIP  OF  God  contains  no  fommlaa,  but  merely  general 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
Parliament  substituted  this  Directory  for  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  but  the  latter  was  restored  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II,  and  Scotland  alone  retained  the  Westminster. 

WestminBter  Forxn  of  Prbsbtterial  Church 
Government  and  of  Ordination  of  Ministers. 
The  members  of  the  synod  were  at  first  inclined,  as 
a  general  thing,  to  content  themselves  with  restoring 
apostolical  or  primitive  simplicity  in  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  but,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners and  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enantj  the  synod  became  predominantly  Presbyterian 
in  its  views.  The  Presbyterial  constitution  was  recog- 
nised as  originating  with  Christ  and  being  the  only 
scriptural  form  of  Church  organization.  Toleration  was 
opposed,  and  uniformity  was  strenuously  insisted  on. 
Liberty  of  conscience  was  stigmatized  as  the  outgrowth 
of  blameworthy  indifference  and  betrayal  of  the  truth. 
In  these  tenets  the  majority  was  zealously  opposed, 
however,  by  the  Independents  led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Good- 
win, who  insisted  upon  the  divine  right  of  each  congre- 
gation to  govern  itself  under  the  Word  of  God ;  and  by 
the  Erastians,  who  wished  to  relegate  the  power  to 
punish  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  offences  altogether 
to  the  secular  authorities,  and,  in  general,  advocated  the 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State  as  the  only 
trustworthy  means  for  doing  away  with  spiritual  tyran- 
ny and  also  of  obviating  all  conflict  between  Church 
and  State.  The  leaders  uf  the  Erastian  party  were  the 
celebrated  Orientalists  and  antiquarians  Lightfoot  and 
Selden,  etc  When  the  Presbyterian  party  prevailed, 
the  Independents  and  Erastians  withdrew  from  the 
synod ;  but  Parliament  adopted  the  Scotch-Presbyteri- 
an constitution  with  an  Erastian  proviso,  and  with  the 
declaration  that  it  should  be  set  aside  if,  after  trial,  its 
provisions  should  be  found  impracticable.  The  event 
proved  that  England  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  Church 
organization.  Independency  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
sent conquered  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  made 
an  end  of  all  its  endeavors  towards  conformity. 

Weston,  David,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  North  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1836,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
18.59,  and  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the 
class  of  1862.  Soon  after  graduating  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Church,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight  years.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  for  two  years 
was  the  principal  of  the  Worcester  Academy.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  having  accepted  an  appointment  as  profess- 
or in  Madison  University.  His  instruction  was  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  in  the  theological  department,  and 
civil  history  in  the  collegiate  department.  After  a  ser- 
vice of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  died,  Feb.  21,  1875. 
Dr.  Weston  published  a  revised  and  valuable  edition 
of  Backus's  Uistoiy  of  the  Baptists  in  New  England, 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Weston,  Bdward,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  was  bom  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
the  I6th  century.  He  spent  about  five  years  at  Oxford, 
studying  in  Lincoln  College  and  in  the  private  school 
of  Dr.  John  Chase;  studied  subsequently  six  years  at 
Home  and  some  time  at  Rheims;  taught  divinity  at  the 
latter  place  and  at  Douay  from  1592  until  about  1602; 
afterwards  went  on  a  mission  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time;  returned  to  Douay  in  1612;  became 
canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his 
death,  in  1634.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 


among  which  are,  Instiiutiones  de  Tr^pUd  Evmnt  Of- 
ficio, ex  Notione  ymus  Naiurali,  MoraU,  ae  Thealogiea 
(1602)  i—TriaU  of  Christian  TnUh  l^tkeRula  of  the 
Vertues  (Douay,  1614)  i—snd  Theatrvm  Vitm  Cmlis  ac 
Sacra,  etc.  (1626). 

Weston,  Hugo,  an  English  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  edacit«d 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford ;  became  proctor  of  Oxford  in 
1537,  was  rector  of  Lincohi  College  in  1537-38,  elected 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  1540,  became  rector 
of  St.  Botolph's  in  1543,  archdeacon  of  Cornwall  in  1547, 
dean  of  Westminster  in  1553,  archdeacon  of  Colchester 
ui  the  same  year,  dean  of  Windsor  in  1556,  was  de- 
prived of  hb  preferments  by  cardinal  Pole  for  alle^i 
immoralitv  in  1557,  and  died  in  1558.  He  was  the  au- 
thor  of,  Oratio  coram  Patribus  et  Ckro,  Anaio  Prim> 
Maria  (1553) :— Disputations  with  Cranmer,  Ridhi,md 
Latimer  in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford  (1554).  See  .\i- 
libone,  DicL  ofBriL  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Weston,  John  Equality,  a  Baptist  mioister. 
was  bom  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Oct.  13, 1796.  He  «u 
licensed  to  preach  in  1822,  and  in  1827  was  ordaioeii 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  East  Cambridge,  a  re- 
lation which  continued  until  his  death,  July  2, 18SL 
In  1819,  in  connection  with  Mr.  True,  he  started  thr 
first  Baptist  newspaper  in  America,  the  Christian  Waick- 
num.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  PulpUj  vi, 
718. 

Weston,  John  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  near  Easton,  Md.,  Jan.  1, 1839.  He  wao 
converted  in  1856 ;  soon  began  preaching,  and  in  186^ 
was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  it 
worked  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity.  He  died  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  April  23, 1877.  Mr.  Weston  was  a  go«l 
preacher,  a  skilful  workman,  and  an  upright  man.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  22. 

Weston,  Stephen  (1),  an  English  prelate,  wv 
bom  at  Faroborough,  Berkshire,  in  1665.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,Cambridge,  where  be 
graduated  in  1686;  became  a  fellow  of  both  colleges:  wan 
for  some  time  assistant  and  then  under-master  of  £u» 
School;  became  vicar  of  Maple-Durham,  Oxfordshire: 
was  collated  to  a  stall  in  Elv  in  1715;  became  arch- 
deacon  of  Cornwall ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter 
Dec.  28, 1724;  and  died  Jan.  16, 1741  or  1742.  In  1749 
two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  appeared,  published  by 
bishop  Sherlock.     See  Chalmers, -^io^.  DicL  s.  v. 

Weston,  Stephen  (2),  an  English  dergrman 
and  Oriental  schoUx,  was  bora  at  Exeter  in  1747.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Exeter  College, Oxford: 
became  fellow  of  his  college,  took  orders  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  held  the  living  of  Mamhead  (1777-90),  that 
of  Hempston,  Devonshire  (1786-90),  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  Continental  travel  and  literature,  be- 
coming distinguished  as  a  classical  and  Oriental  schol- 
ar. He  died  in  London,  Jan.  8, 1830.  His  publisheil 
works  include  translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Per- 
sian, Specimen  of  the  Coi^ormity  of  the  European  vHh 
the  Oriental  Languages  (1802)  i-^Fragments  ofOries/al 
Literature  (1807)  -.—Sunday  I^essons  throughout  the  Year 
(1808-9):— iSpectmm  of  a  Chinese  Dictionary  {mi)  i- 
Annotations  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Psahu,  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Titles  (1824) :— besides  several  worfc« 
on  travel.  See  (Lond.)  Gentleman's  Magasme,  1830,  i 
870. 

Weston,  William,  an  English  dergrman,  wa.« 
bom  about  1700.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's  College. 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  was  many 
years  rector  of  Campden,  (rloucestershire,  where  he  died 
in  1 760.  He  was  the  author  of,  Imptity  into  the  Rejeetifl* 
of  the  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen  (1746)  :-/M*- 
sertations  on  Some  of  the  Most  Remarkable  IVanden  nf 
Antiquity  (1748)  iSqfefy  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Britisk 
StaU  (1759) :— iVew  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  {i7$2)  :-«na 
other  works. 
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"Westphal,  Georg  ChriBtian  Brhard,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Geimany,  was  born  in  1757  at 
Quedlinburg.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Halle.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  pri- 
vate tutor.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the 
Quedlinburg  gymnasium,  and  in  1779  was  called  as 
second  pastor  to  Halberstadt.  In  1785  be  went  to  Hal- 
le, was  made  member  of  consistory  in  1805,  and  died 
Dec  2, 1808.  Besides  a  number  of  Sermons  which  he 
puhtished,  be  translated  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Vale- 
rius Ma&imus  into  German.  See  Doring,  Lie  deuUchen 
Kanzelredner,  p.  566  sq.     (B.  P.) 

'WestphaX  Joacbim,  a  zealous  and  uncompro- 
mising Lutheran  polemic  and  Flacianisc,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg  in  1510  or  1511.  He  was  educated  at  Wit- 
tenberg under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  elsewhere, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  settled,  in  1541,  as  pastor 
in  his  native  city.  When  the  disputes  consequent  on 
the  Leipsic  Interim  broke  out,  he  united  with  Placius 
and  bis  party,  and  published  his  first  work,  against 
Mehmcthon  and  Wittenberg,  under  the  title  Hist.  Vi- 
tuU  Aurei  Awoms  Exod.  xxxii,  ad  Nostra  Tempera  H 
Controv,  A  ocommodata  (Magdeb.  1 549).  A  second  work 
incident  to  the  Adiaphoristic  contruversy,  and  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  allowing  the  adiaphora  as  a  less- 
er evil  than  rejecting  them,  issued  from  his  pen  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  Explicatio  Generalis  Senttntia 
quod  e  duobus  Malis  SUnvu  Eligendum  tifj  ex  qua  Qui- 
vis  Erudittu  IrUeiligere  Potest  quod  in  Controv,  de  Adi- 
aph,  Sequendum  aut  Fugiendum  sit.  In  the  Osiandrian 
disputes  he  was  associated  with  Johann  Aepin  in  the 
judgment  returned  by  Hamburg,  etc,  theologians  to 
duke  Albert  of  Prussia  on  Osiandefs  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication (Magdeb.  1553).  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the 
Hajoristic  controversy  he  composed  the  harsh  opinion 
of  the  Hamburg  theologians  respecting  Major's  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation.  His  prin- 
cipal field  of  battle,  however,  was  the  sacramental  dis- 
pute, in  which  he  defended  extreme  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy against  Swiss  and  Phtlippist  latitudinarianisro. 
Peter  Martyr  had  denied  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper,  at  Oxford,  1549, 
and  Calvin  and  Farel  avowed  similar  views  in  the  Cott' 
sensus  Tigurensia  of  that  year,  issued  by  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  clergy  of  Zurich.  An  extract  from 
Martyr's  lectures  was  soon  afterwards  published  (Tiguri, 
1552)  by  J.  Wolphius,  in  which  the  editor  claimed  that 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  had  been  thor- 
oughly destroyed.  Westphal  at  once  issued  in  reply, 
and  also  as  an  attack  upon  the  Philippists,  who  agreed 
more  nearly  with  the  Swiss  than  the  Lutheran  view,  a 
Farrago  . . .  Opinionum  de  Coma  Domini^  etc.  (Magdeb. 
1552).  In  1553  he  repeated  the  effort  by  publishing 
Reda  Fidet  de  Coma  Domini  ex  Verbis  Apostoli  Pauli 
et  EvangeL  (ibid.).  At  this  juncture  Mary  of  England 
bad  expelled  the  congregation  of  French  and  Nether- 
landish exiles  formed  by  John  k  Lasco  in  London,  and 
they  were  seeking  a  refuge  in  North  Germany,  which 
was  everywhere  denied  them.  Westphal  held  a  disputa- 
tion with  Micronius,  one  of  their  preachers,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  opposing  them.  In  1554  he  pub- 
lished a  third  book  against  the  Reformed  doctrines  of 
the  sacrament  under  the  title  Collectanea  Senfenf,  D, 
A  ureL  A  ugustin,  de  Ccena  Domini^  etc,  in  which  he  tried 
to  show  that  the  Swiss  view  has  no  support  in  the  ut- 
terances of  Augustine.  This  work,  reinforced  by  in- 
dignation growing  out  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
k  Lasco  and  his  Reformed  adherents  drew  out  a  reply 
from  Calvin,  under  date  of  Nov.  28, 1554  (De/ensio  JSa- 
nte  et  Ortkodoxm  Doctr,  de  Saa-ament,  etc.),  which  was 
written  in  a  style  of  proud  and  haughty  depreciation 
of  tne  adversary  it  was  designed  to  demolish.  A  rapid 
interchange  of  writings  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Lasco,  Bullinger,  and  Beza  became  involved  in  the 
dispute.  As  a  final  efibrt  to  defeat  his  opponents, 
Westphal  wrote  to  various  churches  in  Lower  Saxony 
to  unite  them  in  a  league  against  the  Switzers,  and  re- 


ceived from  many  of  them  statements  of  their  belief, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  Confessio  Fidei  de 
Euehari^im  SacrammtOf  etc  (Magdeb.  1557).  The 
leaders  of  the  strict  Lutheran  party,  e.  g.  Brentius,  An- 
drett,  Schnepf,  Paul  von  £itzen,  etc.,  also  came  to  his 
support.  After  1560  Westphal  withdrew  from  the  are- 
na of  religious  controversy.  He  acted  as  superintend*- 
ent  of  Hamburg  from  1562  to  1571,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  to  that  office.  He  died  Jan.  16, 
1574.  See  the  Corpus  Reformatorvm  (ibid.  1840-42),  ed. 
Bretschneider,  vol.  vii,  viii,  ix ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch, 
(Bonn,  1853),  iii,  2, 1 ;  Moller,  Flensburg.  Cimbria  Lile- 
rata  (Uanau,  1744),  p.  641-649;  Herzog,  RealrEncykhp, 

S.V. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of  (also  known  as  the  Peace 
o/  Munater),  This  title  designates  the  treaty  which 
brought  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.  v.)  to  a  conclusion 
in  1648,  and  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  Westphalian 
cities  of  Mllnster  and  Osnabui^.  The  Peace  of  Prague, 
May  20  (30),  1635,  concluded  between  the  emperor  Fer^ 
dinand  II  and  the  elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  was 
designed  to  extepd  amnesty  to  Protestants  over  the 
whole  empire,  excepting  Bohemia,  the  Palatinate,  and 
vanuus  individual  princes  and  nobles  (see  the  imperial 
patent  of  June  12, 1685) ;  but  these  exceptions,  and  the 
successes  of  the  Swedish  armies,  together  with  the  di- 
rect intervention  of  France  in  the  war,  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  proposed  peace,  and  constrained 
the  emperor  to  convoke  a  general  diet  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  in  1840.  A  more  important  congress  of  deputies 
from  the  different  contending  powers  was  assembled, 
however,  at  about  the  same  time  in  Hamburg,  whose 
deliberations  resulted  in  the  signing  of  preliminaries  of 
peace,  Dec.  15  (25),  1641.  The  settling  of  these  pre- 
liminaries was  rendered  difficult  by  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  French  and  Swedes,  and  the  suspicions  they  en- 
tertained respecting  each  other;  and  the  preliminaries 
themselves  merely  designated  the  places  and  dates  for 
the  holding  of  a  definite  peace  convention,  and  deter- 
mined rules  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  safe-con- 
duct and  powers  of  deputies.  The  sanction  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  empire  and  of  the  emperor  himself 
to  these  arrangements  was  not  obtained  until  1644,  and 
the  proposed  congress  was  delayed  until  April,  1645. 
The  representatives  of  the  emperor,  the  states  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Swedes  met  at  Osnaburg,  and  those 
of  the  emperor,  the  French,  and  other  foreign  powers 
at  MUnster.  Each  convention  was  to  become  a  party 
to  whatever  decisions  might  be  reached  in  either  place, 
and  neither  convention  was  authorized  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  The  negotiations,  which  were  protract- 
ed during  more  than  three  years,  were  greatly  influenced, 
of  course,  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  was 
incessantly  prosecuted ;  but  the  Osnaburg  convention 
succeeded  in  settling  terms  of  peace,  Aug.  8,  and  the 
Mnnster  convention  reached  a  like  conclusion,  Sept.  17, 
1648.  The  treat}*  was  then  adopted  and  signed  in  a 
general  assembly  of  both  conventions,  Oct.  14  (24),  1648. 
Spain  and  the  United  Netherlaiids  had  previously  (Jan. 
20  [30],  1648)  reached  an  agreement  at  MUnster  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  latter  country  was  rec- 
ognised and  its  league  with  Germany  dissolved.  The 
independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  already  pro- 
nounced by  the  Peace  of  Basle,  Sept.  22, 1499,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  provisions  of  this  peace  belong  to  our  field  only 
in  so  far  as  they  involve  religious  or  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests.    In  these  respects  they 

1.  Ordain  that  the  demands  of  France,  Sweden,  and 
Hesse-Cassel  be  salisifled.  This  confirmed  the  supremacy 
of  France  over  the  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verclun,  and 
estnbliHbed  It  over  Abaceand  the  priuclpnlityof  Hagenaa. 
Swetlen  obtained  Jurisdiction  over  Poroerania  and  the 
archbishopric  of  Bremen.  These  arrangements  involved 
a  trnnsfer  of  ecclesiastical  power  also,  tbouch  w1tl|  cer- 
tain exceptions  which  were  particularly  specified. 

2.  Compensate  Brandenhnr}?,  Mecklenbur^r,  and  Bnins- 
wick-L&ueburg  for  tenilory  loai  by  the  armiigemeut  made 
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to  BAtisfy  France,  etc.,  and  thereby  bring  aboat  Bimilar 
ecclesiastical  changes  as  are  above  described. 

3.  Declare  a  general  amnesty  and  rei«titntion  of  ecclesi- 
astical property.  The  year  1613  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
year  to  whose  conditions  a  return  should  be  made ;  but 
in  the  application  of  this  rale  Important  exceptions  were 
made,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  l>euellied. 
A  mfl^oritv  of  the  electors  was  secared  to  this  pariy ;  a 
portii>»  or  the  Palatinate  was  transferred  to  Bavaria  In 
the  same  interest;  and  a  somewhat  similar  disposition 
was  made  of  Badeu-Durlach.  In  the  hereditaiy  stales 
of  Austria  the  amnesty  was  jMractically  deprived  of  all  ef- 
fect by  the  numerous  clauses  and  provisos  with  which  it 
was  hampered.  WQrtemberg,  on  the  other  hand,  secared 
the  return  of  all  Church  property  of  which  it  bad  been  de- 
prived as  a  Protestant  state.  Mecklenburg  also,  and  a 
number  of  estates  which  had  been  excepted  from  the  am* 
nesty  of  Prague,  were  beneflted  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. A  special  provision  ordered  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal status  of  all  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
should  be  conformed  to  the  conditions  of  1G». 

4  Arrange  for  the  removal  of  occasions  for  dispute 
between  churches.  To  this  end  the  treaty  of  Passnu 
(1552)  and  the  rellirlons  peace  of  Augsburg  were  ratllled. 
adherents  to  the  Reformed  confessions  were  accorded 
equal  recognition  with  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  rights  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
placed  npiHi  an  equal  footing;  the  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  church  property  was  accorded  to  the  party  which 
held  such  property  on  Jan.  1,16:24:  the  traditional  right 
of  reformation  within  their  own  territories  claimed  by 
rulers  was  regulated,  and  also  the  status  of  persons  who 
belonged  to  one  Church  while  the  troverument  under 
which  they  lived  adhered  to  another  faith;  and  the  lim- 
its of  eccle!«la9tic;il  Jnri'*dicilon  were  particularly  defined. 

0.  Do  away  with  pttlitical  abases  growing  out  of  the 
preference  previously  accorded  the  Komnn  Catholic  over 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  according  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty CO  the  different  rulers  impaired  the  aummum  imr 
j>eriHM  previ<»uslv  nscribed  to  the  emperor,  especially  as 
similar  rights  and  privileges  were  bestowed  on  the  cities, 
etc,oftheempire("commnn{tatibusetpAgisimmedIatls'*). 

6.  Take  measures  for  tlie  execution  of  the  treaty  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace. 

The  emperor  issued  edicts  designed  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty  Nor.  7,  1648,  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
exchang^  the  docuraenra  involved  in  its  consumma- 
tion Feb.  8, 1649.  The  leaders  of  the  respective  armies 
also  had,  since  the  close  of  1648,  conducted  negotiations 
at  Prague  looking  towards  a  realisation  of  the  peace, 
and  this  led  to  a  congress  at  Nuremberg  at  which  the 
three  estates  of  the  empire  (electors,  princes,  and  cities) 
were  represented,  and  which  passed,  June  16,  1650,  a 
general  recess  of  execution.  The  papal  legate,  cardinal 
Fabius  Chigi,  had  protested  against  the  peace,  Oct.  14 
and  26,  and  Innocent  X  followed  with  the  bull  Zeh 
Domtu  Dei  of  Nov.  26, 1648.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
protests  were  only  designed  to  (Perform  a  duty  which 
the  pope  owed  to  his  position  and  bis  conscience,  since 
thev  could  under  no  circumstances  exercise  authorita- 
tive  influence  over  the  execution  of  the  peace.  The 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  1654  and  often  af- 
terwards. Its  execution  was,  as  respects  particulars, 
secured  only  through  many  disputes,  and  its  provisions 
have  often  been  violated;  but  it  has  preserved  its  au- 
thority in  general  down  to  the  present  day. 

Tile  very  copious  literature  may  be  found  collected 
in  the  list  of  Piltter,  in  Literatur  d,  StcuUsrechis^  ii,  420 
sq.,  492  sq.;  iii,  69  sq. ;  iv,  128  sq.,  140;  id.  Geigi  d,  west- 
phdl.  Ftiedew^  p.  77,  a  complement  of  Senckenberg, 
DarsL  d.  toeatphaL  Friedens  (ITrankfort-on-the-Main, 
1804) ;  Woltmann,  Gesch,  d.  veitphoL  Friedens  (Leips. 
1808, 2  vols.  8vo).  For  sources  see  Meiern,  A  eta  Pacts 
Pubiioaj  oder  westpkaL  Fnedensverhandlunffen  u,  Ge- 
sckichte  (Hanov.  and  Oott.  1784-36);  id.  Acta  Pacts 
Eocecut,  Publica,  etc  (Nuremb.  1786  sq.),  and  index  to 
both  collections;  id.  Acta  Comiialia  Ratisboru  A  tmo  1654 
(1738  aq. );  id.  /nsiiiimeiUa  Pads,  etc.  (Gott,  1738  fol.), 
preface;  Urkunden  der  Friedensschlusse  zu  Munster  u. 
Osruihruckj  etc.  (Zurich,  1848). —  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop,  8.  V. 

Wetenhall  (orWettenhall),  Edward,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  1636.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  became  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  minister  of  Longcorobe ;  can- 
on residentiary  of  Exeter  in  1667 ;  removed  to  Ireland 


in  1672 ;  became  biahop  of  Cork  and  Ron  in  1678 ;  was 
translated  to  Kilmore  in  1699 ;  and  died  in  London  in 
1713.  He  published.  Method  and  Order  for  Private 
Pevotion  {iWS):—Seriptitre  Authentic  emd  FuUk  Cer- 
tain:—  View  of  Our  Lord^s  Passion  (1710): — and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utMors, 
a.  V. 

Wetherell,  William,  an  English  cleigrmon,  was 
bom  in  1600,  and  became  minister  at  Scitoate  in  1640, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1684. 

Wetherill,  Samuel^  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Quakers,  was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1713, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  early  youth,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  that  city  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He 
wrote,  i4n  Apology  for  the  Reliffious  Society  called  Free 
Quakers : — a  tract  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ: — and  other 
works.    See  AUibonei  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  tner,  A  uthor*. 

8.  V. 

Wetmore,  Israhlah,  an  American  clefgymon, 
was  born  in  1729.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1748;  becameminister  at  Huntington, Conn.;  and  died 
in  1798.  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thorSy  8.  ▼. 

Wetmore,  James,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1714.  He 
was  ordained  the  first  Congregational  minister  in  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  November,  1718,  but  in  September, 
1722,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
immediately  went  to  England,  obtained  orders,  and  re- 
turned in  1723  as  catechist  and  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
William  Vesey  of  New  York.  In  1726  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  un- 
til his  death.  May  15,' 1760.  He  published  QvaJberism 
a  Judicial  Infatuation,  and  other  controversial  works. 
See  Sprogue,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ,  v,  16. 

Wette,  WiLHELM  Martin  LKBKRBcirr  ns,  an  em- 
inent German  theologian  and  critic,  was  bom  Jan.  12, 
!  1780,  at  UUo,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father,  Joh.  Au- 
gustin,  was  pastor.  He  began  his  pursuit  of  learning 
at  a  time  when  German  literature  was  in  its  highest 
glory,  and  in  a  region  where  its  foremost  representatives 
sojourned.  In  the  school  at  Buttstfidt  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  lack  of  money.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Weimar,  where  Bottiger  was  rector  and 
Herder  ephoras.  His  theological  course  was  taken  at 
Jena,  where  Griesbach,  and  still  more  Paulua,  exercised 
a  stimulating  influence  over  him,  and  develoi)ett  in  him 
a  taste  for  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

De  Wette*8  earliest  essay  in  literature  was  a  critical 
dissertation  on  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (Jena,  1805), 
and  bis  next,  Contributions  to  New-Test.  Intrmbtction 
(Beitrdffe  zur  Kinleitung  iti  das  A".  7".).  In  these  works 
De  Wette  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the  mira- 
cles of  Scripture  as  natural  occurrences,  and  took  the 
ground  that  they  are  mythical  events.  To  establish 
this  position  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible  are  of  much  more  recent  ori^n  than 
ecclesiastical  tradition  teaches;  that  especially  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  composed  of  fragments,  the  earliest  or  which 
originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  the  latent,  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  itself,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  and  that 
many  persons  were  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  these 
books.  As  J.  S.  Vater,  of  Halle,  had  just  published  sim- 
ilar opinions,  De  Wette  was  obliged  to  revise  his  book 
and  delay  its  publication  until  1^06,  when  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Beitrage  in's  A  be  Test,  appeared.  The  secoiul 
volume  appeared  in  1807,  and  was  remarkable  fur  its 
development  of  the  theory  that  the  Chronicles  are  not 
drawn  from  the  same  source  in  which  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Rings  originate;  but  that  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  had  made  use  of  Samuel  and  Kin^  so  far  as 
they  could  serve  his  purpose,  and  had  arbitrarily  al- 
tered and  made  additions  to  them  in  the  interests  of 
the  Leviticol  hierarchy;  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
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these  <^ndu8ions  are  made  to  react  upoo  the  credibility 
of  the  Pentateuch.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  main- 
taining the  sacredness  of  the  Scripture  histories,  even 
in  their  mythical  form,  and  insisted  that  no  miserable 
pragmatism  should  be  aUowed  to  destroy  their  sacred- 
ness. He  declared  truth  to  be  the  great  law  of  histor}', 
and  the  love  of  truth  to  be  the  historian's  first  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  truth  was  fur  him  an  ideal,  poetic  abstraction, 
which  had  no  place  either  in  the  rationalism  or  the  su- 
pranaturalism  of  those  days.  His  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  given  in  the  article  Beitrage  zur  Charaktei-iftik 
de»  NthraigmuSf  in  the  Sfudien  which  he  edited  in  com- 
mon with  Creuzer  and  Daub  (1807).  He  places  himself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in  revealed  religion, 
and  regards  Christ  as  the  true  Redeemer  and  the  cen- 
tral fact  in  revelation. 

In  1807  De  Wette  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg  after  having  served  as  tutor  at  Jena,  and 
having  received  the  doctorate  of  philosophy.  In  1811 
he  published  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms  (edi- 
tions in  1823,  1829,  and  1836),  in  which  he  denied  the 
Davidic  authorship  of  a  number  of  psalms  previously 
ascribed  to  David ;  applied  the  references  made  in  cer- 
tain psalms,  by  the  current  exegesis,  to  the  person  of 
Christ  to  less  distant  historical  events ;  and  assigned  a 
later  date  than  was  usually  assumed  to  the  Psalms  gen- 
erallv.  He  was  himself  constrained  to  feel  that  his 
work  was  not  conducive  to  devotional  effects,  and  sub- 
sequently modified  many  of  its  statements,  besides  writ- 
ing a  supplement  on  the  devotional  exposition  of  Psalms 
(Heidelb.  1837).  He  demands  a  strictly  scientific  ex- 
position, and  emphatically  denounces  all  "  play  of  pious 
ingenuity."  Christ  is,  in  his  view,  not  foretold  as  a  his- 
torical personage  in  the  Psalms,  though  many  ideal  de- 
scriptions are  there  fumished  which  may  be  utilized 
for  Christological  purposes.  In  1810  he  was  called  to 
the  then  newly  founded  University  of  Berlin,  where 
Schleiermacher  became  his  colleague  and  his  colaborer 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  theology  which  might  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  both  faith  and  science,  though  they 
differed  widely  as  respects  the  application  of  methods. 
Schleiermacher  insisted  on  a  strict  separati(»n  of  philos- 
ophy from  theology,  yet  persistently  made  use  of  phi- 
losophy ;  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  from 
the  theistic  standpoint  of  Kant's  criticism,  and  also  co- 
incided with  Jacobi  in  his  theory  of  the  feelings  in  re- 
ligion. In  methodology  he  wholly  followed  the  philos- 
ophy of  Fries.  Knowledge  and  faith  are  by  him  sharp- 
ly distinguished  from  each  other — the  former  being  a 
matter  of  the  understanding,  and  being  concerned  with 
finite  things  only.  Infinite  things  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  faith  acting  under  the  form  of  feeling  (devotion, 
enthusiasm,  resignation).  The  religions  consciousness 
is  accordingly  sesthetical  in  character.  The  infinite  is 
symbolically  manifested  in  the  finite,  and  the  historical 
revelation  must  be  conceived  of,  in  consequence,  as  a 
symbol.    This  he  held  to  be  true  of  miracles  also. 

De  Wette's  critical  labors,  in  this  period  of  his  life, 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  exegesis  and  reached 
over  into  systematic  theology.  In  1817  he  published 
the  lAhrhuch  der  kist.'krit,  Einlntvng  in  die  katum,  v, 
apokryph.  Biicher  de$  Alten  Test.,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  consummation  of  his  critical  progress.  It 
passed  through  seven  editions,  and  was  rated  by  De 
Wette  as  the  most  finished  of  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  In  1826  the  complementary  EinleifvvgindasNeite 
Test,  appeared  (6th  ed.  1860).  Earlier  than  both  of  these 
Introductions  was  his  Lehintch  der  hebt\'Jud,  Archd- 
oloffie,  etc  (Jjaps,  1814, 1880, 1842);  and  earlier  still  the 
Commentaiio  de  Movie  Jesu  Christi  Expiatoria  (1813). 
In  this,  hb  first  book  in  doctrinal  theology,  he  assailed 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  atonement  from  a  new  direc- 
tion. He  represented  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  una- 
voidable consequence  of  his  moral  action,  and  as  unex- 
pected, but  grandly  met  when  it  was  at  hand.  The 
philosophical  principles  on  which  De  Wette's  theolog- 
ical system  was  built  are  developed  best  of  all  in  his 


little  work  Ueber  Religion  u,  Theologie,  etc  (Berlin,  1815 
and  1821).     The  first  part  of  bis  book  on  Christian  doc- 
trine appeared  in  1813,  and  was  devoted  to  Bible  doc- 
trines and  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  "  historical  de- 
velopment."    In  1816  he  published  part  ii,  on  ecclesias- 
tical doctrines.     In  Bible  doctrine  lie  distinguished  be- 
tween Hebraism  and  Judaism  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  in 
the  New.     Church  doctrine  was  not,  to  bis  thinking,  a 
finuhed  product,  which  could  undergo  no  alteration  and 
be  developed  no  further;   he  saw  in  it  simply  a  bond 
of  union  which  binds  together  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Church,  but  which  deser\*es  the  attention  of  the 
theologian  despite  every  advance  that  may  be  made. 
The  presentation  of  Church  doctrine,  however,  in  these 
books,  was  simply  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     The 
author's  own  system  was  not  given  to  the  public  nntil 
1846.    In  18 1 9  the  Lehrbuch  der  Logmatik  wss  foUowc  d 
by  a  ChHstKche   Siftenlehre  {Christian  Etkict)  in  two 
parts,  the  former  of  which  contsined  the  system  of  eth- 
ics, and  the  latter  the  history  of  ethics.     In  this  book 
De  Wette  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  in  that 
he  did  not  regard  Christian  ethics  as  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  moral  prescriptions,  but  as  a  life  having  its  root 
in  a  Christian  disposition  of  the  heart.    His  views  in 
this  field  are  still  further  exhibited  in  the  article  Ki  i- 
tische  Utbersicht  der  AvsUldvng  der  theolog,  SUletiUhre 
in  der  evavgtL-btth.  Kirche  stit  Calisivsj  in  the  Theolog. 
ZeUschift  of  1819  and  1820  (edited  by  himself,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  LUcke).     His  published  views  upon  this 
subject  fairly  reflected  his  own  theological  character. 
He  combined  in  himself  most  intimately  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  ethical  character.     His  whole  being 
was  enlisted  in  the  endeavor  to  work  a  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  German  people,  and  a  restoration,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  a  Christian  community  in  the  land.     Unable 
to  use  the  pulpit,  he  drew  up  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  articles  for  periodicals  (1815-19),  which  were  very 
influential  and  became  quite   popular.     This  constant 
endeavor  to  introduce  his  ethical  views  into  the  rela- 
tions of  practical  life  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of 
the  government  on  the    occasion  when  the  Eriangen 
theological  student  Karl  Sand,  a  member  of  the  Jena 
BargeheMchnfi  as  well,  startled  the  German  world  by 
assassinating  the  dramatist  August  von  Kotzebue  under 
the  impulse  of  an   enthusiastic  patriotism  (March  23, 
1819).     Kotzebue   had  been   strongly  opposed  to  the 
success  of  the  liberal  movement  then  being  made.     De 
Wette  addressed  to  the  mother  of  this  misguided  youth 
a  paper  in  which  he  condemned  the  murder  as  illegal, 
immoral,  and  antagonistic  to  all  moral  law,  but  at  the 
same  time  characterized  the  motives  from  which  the 
action  sprang  as  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times; 
in  explication  of  which  idea  he  afterwards  adduced  Jean 
PauFs  judgment  of  Chariotte  Corday.     In  consequence 
of  having  written  this  letter  he  was,  despite  the  inter- 
vention of  the  academical  senate  in  his  behalf,  dismissed 
from  his  professorship  by  command  of  the  king.  Oct.  2, 
1819.    He  declined  a  snm  of  money  offered  him  in  com- 
pensation, and  retired  to  Weimar  to  undertake  an  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  writings  {Luther's  Briffe,  Sendschreiben 
und  Bedevken\  of  ynh'ich  vol.i  appeared  in  1825,  and  the 
final  volume  (v)  in  1828.    A  supplementary  volume  was 
published  by  Seidenmann  in  1856.     This  was  the  first 
comprehensive  and  complete  edition  of  Luther's  works 
ever  published,  and  was  of  itself  sufiicient  to  earn  for  its 
author  the  fame  of  scholarship.     In  1822  he  published 
the  didactic  romance  Theodor^  oder  det  Zveiffers  Weihe^ 
to  which  Tholuck  replied  in  1823  with  his  Wahre  Weih* 
de$  Zweiflert, 

In  1821  measures  were  Uken  by  St.  Catharine's 
Church  in  Brunswick  to  secure  De  Wette  as  its  pastor; 
but,  before  the  arrangement  was  completed,  a  call  to 
the  theological  professorship  of  Basle  was  extended, 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  not  only  taught  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  students,  but  also  lectured  in  weekly 
evening  assemblies  where  the  cultured  people  of  the 
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place  were  his  constant  auditors.  In  this  way  he  cov- 
ered a  course  of  ethics,  and  another  on  the  nature,  man* 
ifestations,  and  influence  of  religion ;  both  of  which  were 
published  (Berlin,  1823  sq.  and  1827).  He  also  gave 
himself  steadily  to  pulpit  labor,  in  which  he  had  never 
regularly  engaged  during  his  earlier  yearsi  and  published 
five  volumes  of  sermons  (1825-29),  which  were  supple- 
mented by  a  sixth  volume  published  after  his  death 
(1849).  He  was,  however,  simply  a  teacher  in  the  pul- 
pit— never  an  orator;  and  yet  the  pulpit  reacted  upon 
the  lecture-room,  and  led  him  into  the  study  of  theoret- 
ical homiletics,  the  fruit  of  which  appears  in  his  val- 
uable work  Andeutunffen  uber  BUdwig  u.  BerufsthiUig' 
hat  der  Geistlichm,  etc.  He  also  attempted  catechetical 
works,  but  without  gaining  the  popular  ear. 

During  De  Wette's  stay  at  Basle  the  practical  ele- 
ment in  his  character  was  more  energetically  developed, 
and  introduced  a  noteworthy  change  in  his  religious 
life.  He  learned,  in  contact  with  different  people,  to  ap- 
preciate various  forms  of  religious  manifestation  which 
had  formerly  repelled  him,  and  his  polemical  tendency 
gave  way  to  an  irenical  disposition  as  his  years  ad- 
vanced. He  instituted  a  Griechenverem  in  1825,  whose 
object  was  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  newly  liberate<l  Greeks,  and  aided  in 
the  founding  of  a  branch  Gustav- Adolf  Verein  for 
Switzerland  {ProtettanL-kirckl,  HulftvtrHn).  He  was 
charged,  in  consequence,  with  being  a  convert  to  eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  never  changed  the  views  he  had  adopted  in 
earlier  life.  He  persisted  in  advocating  the  utmost  in- 
dependence in  theological  thinking,  and  in  regarding 
religion  as  a  life  rather  than  a  creed ;  but  testified  that 
he  knew  "  that  none  other  name  under  heaven  is  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  but  that  of 
Jesus,  the  Crucified  One."  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional employments,  De  Wette  took  an  amateur  inter- 
est in  art.  He  did  not  condemn  the  drama  as  immoral, 
and  had  even  published  a  drama  of  his  own  construc- 
tion (Berlin,  1823),  though  moral  considerations  pre- 
vented him  from  visiting  the  theatre.  He  loved  mtisic 
and  the  formative  arts,  and  impressed  their  importance 
on  the  thought  of  his  students.  He  wrote  a  second  ro- 
mance, and  published  it  in  1829  (ffeuwich  Melchthal,  oder 
BUdut^  u.  Gemeingeist  [2  vols.]).  A  visit  to  Rome  in 
the  winter  (»f  1846  was  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  art,  and  gave  birth  to  the  attractive  book 
Gedauken  uber  Maltrei  u.  Baukunttf  besonders  in  tdrchl, 
Beziehung  (Berlin,  1846). 

De  Wette's  chief  occupation,  however,  was  always 
theology,  and  his  years  at  Basle  were  fruitful  in  theo- 
logical publications  from  his  hand.  He  thoroughly  re- 
vised his  version  of  the  Bible,  wrote  the  Emleitung  in'a 
N.  7'.,  constructed  a  mass  of  text^books  and  articles  for 
periodicals,  and  crowned  bis  exegetical  labors  especially 
with  the  Kurzgefautta  exeget,  Handb.  zum  N.  T,  (3  vols, 
in  11  pts.  1836-48).  He  possessed  in  an  unusual  meas- 
ure the  power  of  condensed  yet  precise  statement,  and 
evinced  it  here  as  in  all  his  works.  This  commentarv 
was  contemporary  with  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu,  and  the 
author  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  in  his  preface  to  Mat- 
thew, his  sympathy  with  Strauss  in  that  writer's  op|)0- 
sition  to  old  and  new  *^  harmonistics,"  and  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  an  idealistic  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  the 
miracles  of  Scripture,  though  he  believed  that  Strauss  had 
gone  too  far  in  giving  up  the  hiijitorical  Jesus.  De  Wette 
was  twice  invited  back  to  Germany,  once  to  become 
pastor  of  St.  Peter^s  in  Hambui^,  and  again  to  accept  a 
professorship  at  Jena,  but  declined  to  return  thither. 
He  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  June  16,  1849.  His  like- 
ness in  oil  by  Dietter,  and  his  bust  by  Schloth,  orna- 
ment the  aula  at  Basle. 

Concerning  De  Wette's  life  and  works,  see  Hagen- 
bach  (for  many  years  his  colleague),  fjeichenrtde  (Basle, 
1849),  and  A  kadem.  Geddchtnissrede  (Leips.  1850) ;  Schen- 
kel  (a  pupil  of  De  W.)»  DeW.iL.d,  Bedeutung  seiner  The- 
ologie,  etc  (Schaffhausen,  1849);  LUcke,  De  W^  zur 


/reuHdsehafU,  Erimtemng  (Hamb.  1830);  ThoIldeB,iii 
Nekrolog  der  Deutsehat,  1849,  p.  427  sq.;  Brockbiiu, 
ConwTtcUionM'Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Biograpkie  Umieer$dkji,x. 
With  reference  to  his  theology,  see  Baur,  KirdimgnA. 
d.  I9te»  JahrktPukrU  (Tub.  1862),  p.  212  sq.;  Kahni«, 
Z>.  irmere  Gang  d.  deittsch,  ProtesianUtmut  (Leips.  1860). 
Respecting  De  Wette's  merits  as  a  critic  aodezpQaior,im 
the  various  introductions  to  Scripture,particular)y  Bleek's, 
and  the  commentaries. — Herzog.  Real-Enej^dop.  s.  v. 

Wettengel,  Friedrich  Trauoott,  a  Prutesttnt 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Feb.  9, 1750,  at  Asch, 
in  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Erlangen.  In 
1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Reuas, 
Heinrich  XI ;  in  1780  he  was  made  court  preacher,  and  in 
1792  superintendent.  He  died  at  Greitz,  June  24, 1824. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Predigten  i&rr  die.  EeSa 
Jesu  Ckristi  am  Kreuz  (Erlangen,  1779)  :—Smd  die  qm- 
bolischen  Bucher  ein  Joch  Jvr  die  /reie  etNxngdisek-lu- 
therische  Kirchef  (Greitz,  1790).  See  D6nn^,  Bit 
gelehrten  Theologen  DnttschlandSf  iv,  710  sq. ;  Winer. 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit.  \,  334,  494 ;  ii,  38^    (R  P.) 

Wettstein  (oflen  written  Wetstein),  Jobann 
Rudolf  (I),  a  learned  Swiss  theologian  (eon  of  the  stale 
minister  of  the  same  name),  was  bom  at  Basle,  Jan.  5, 
1614^  He  devoted  himself^  chieflv  to  the  classical  lau- 
guages.  After  a  short  term  as  preacher  at  Basle,  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1637  of  Greeic,frt)ni 
which  he  passed  in  1644  to  the  chair  of  logic,  and  again 
in  1656  to  that  of  theology,  from  which  he  was  final)}* 
transferred  in  1656  to  the  department  of  New-Test,  in- 
terpretation. He  died  Dec.  11, 1684,  leaWng  several  theo- 
logical works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Giu- 
rale,  s.  v. 

WettBtein,  Johann  Radolf  (2),  a  Swiss  theo- 
logian, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Basle,  Sept.  1, 
1647,  and  died  there,  April  24, 1711,  as  professor  of  the 
^^°Sy  (after  1685),  leaving  the  following  wriiingv: 
Origems  Dial.  c.  Mardonit.  Exhortaiio  ad  Martjimm, 
Respansio  ad  A/ricani  EpisL  de  Hist,  Susamui  Gr.et  ImI, 
cum  Notis  Edidit  (Basle,  1674):— his  Deputatio  de  Pn^ 
phetis  is  published  in  Nov,  IM^  Helmst,  (1702),  p.  127. 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  i,  899;  FUrst,  B^ 
Jud,  iii,  510 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v.   (B.  P.) 

Wettsteln,  Johann  Jakob,  a  celebrated  New- 
Test,  critic,  was  bom  at  Basle,  March  5, 1698,  the  sec- 
ond in  a  family  of  thirteen  children.  His  father  wa^i 
minister  in  St.  Leonard's  Church,  and  his  teachers  were 
the  younger  Bnxtorf,  Samuel  Werenfels,  Iselin,  (Vt, 
etc.  His  attention  was  early  turned  upon  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  public  Iibrar>'  and  the  comparison  of  cod- 
ices, and  his  earliest  dissertation  had  for  its  subject  /^ 
Variis  N.  T,  Ledionibus,  Travela  to  Geneva,  Lyonis 
Paris,  and  England,  in  connection  with  which  he  visited 
all  accessible  libraries  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  the  more  important  manuscripts  of  the  New  Test, 
served  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  views,  as  did  also  a9Si>- 
ciation  with  Montfaucon,  La  Rue,  and  Bentley.  He 
obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  a  Dutch  regiment  of  Switxeni 
through  Bentley's  influence,  but  in  1717  retume<l  u> 
Basle  and  was  made  diaoonus  commimis,  and  in  I'iif^ 
deacon  of  St.  Leonard's  and  assistant  to  his  father.  In 
this  station  he  eamed  the  reputation  of  an  able  preach- 
er and  faithful  pastor;  but  study  being  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation, he  read  private  lectures  on  exegesis  and  sys- 
tematic theology  before  a  class  of  young  men,  and  gare 
his  spare  moments  to  the  continued  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  library.  He  conceived  in  this  period  the 
idea  of  publishing  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Test 
Iselin  and  Frey  were  at  the  same  time  studying  the 
codices  of  the  Basle  Ubrary  for  the  purpoee  of  aiding 
Bengel  in  the  preparation  of  his  New  Test,,  and  Weit- 
stein  came  into  conflict  with  them  respecting  the  age 
of  the  Basle  Ck>dex  of  the  Gospels  (E),  which  be  be- 
lieved to  be  much  lower  than  they  would  concede. 
This  dispute  soon  became  personaL  Wettstein's  ortho- 
doxy had  for  some  time  been  aaapected.     Hi  wa« 
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charged  with  holding  Arian  and  Socinian  errors,  and 
to  this  fault  were  now  added  his  alleged  critical  aberra- 
tions. His  preference  of  oc  to  Qeoc  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  on 
the  ground  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  Cod.  Alex- 
andria, had  convinced  him  of  its  genuineness,  was  cred- 
ited to  an  alleged  desire  of  depriving  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  deity  of  a  proof.  Complaints  respecting  his 
heterodoxy  were  expressed  even  in  the  Diet  of  the  Con- 
feileration,  and  ultimately  a  formal  process  of  inquisition 
was  inaugurated  against  him.  Wettstein  had  taken  the 
precaution,  however,  to  send  the  manuscript  of  his  New 
Test,  to  Holland,  and  his  assailants  were  accordingly 
compelled  to  substantiate  their  charges  from  the  notes 
of  his  pupils,  and  from  the  memories  of  those  who  had 
heard  him  preach.  He  was  ultimately  dismissed  from 
his  post.  May  13, 1730.  He  found  a  new  place  at  Am- 
sterdam, as  successor  to  Clericus  in  the  College  of  the  Re- 
monstrants, and  thenceforward  made  Holland  his  home. 
The  Prolegomena  to  his  New  Test,  had  already  been 
issued  anonymously  in  1730.  In  1751-52  appeared  the 
New  Test,  itself,  the  work  of  his  life ;  but  such  was  the 
timidity  of  the  age  that  he  was  compelled  to  state  the 
readings  he  preferred  in  foot-notes,  and  to  give  the  re- 
ceived text  in  the  body  of  his  work.  William  Bowyer, 
of  London,  first  published  a  New  Test,  with  Wettsteiu*8 
improvements  in  1763.  It  contained  a  wealth  of  vari- 
ous readings,  numerous  antiquarian  remarks  illustrative 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  parallel  passages  from  classi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  and  Rabbinical  writers,  which  made  it 
a  valuable  aid  both  to  exegesis  and  criticism.  Wett- 
stein had  appended  to  his  New  TVs/,  two  Syriac  letters 
discovered  by  him  and  credited  to  Clemens  Roman  us, 
but  whose  genuineness  has  since  been  disproved  (the 
letters  to  virgins).  He  earned  the  reputation  of  having 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  the  industry  and  exact- 
ness with  which  he  prosecuted  the  comparison  of  cod- 
ices, having  personally  examined  about  forty.  To  him 
we  owe  the  designation  of  codices  now  current  in  the 
theological  world.  He  did  not  long  outlive  the  publi- 
caUon  of  his  book,  and  died  March  22, 1754.  His  col- 
league, Jacob  Krighont,  delivered  a  funeral  discourse 
over  his  remains,  which  led  to  a  dispute  between  himself 
and  Frey,  of  Basle.  Previous  to  his  death,  Wettstein 
had  been  made  a  member  of  academies  of  science  in 
Berlin  and  London,  and  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  Christianity.  See  A  then,  Raur,  p.  379  sq. ; 
Meister,  Helvet,  Scenen  d.  neuem  Schwdrmerei  u.  Intol- 
eranz  (Zurich,  1785),  p.  167  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Wettstein 
...  v.  seine  Gegner^  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift.  f,  hist,  TkeoL 
1839,  No.  1,  p.  13 :  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  a.  v. 

Wetzel,  Andreaa,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Jan.  17, 1808,  at  Weil,  in  WlJrtemberg. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1831  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  In  Lewis  Comity,  N.  Y.,  he  commenced 
his  ministerial  labors  with  great  success,  looking  at  the 
same  time  after  bis  coreligionists  in  Oneida  County. 
In  1832  he  also  commenced  preaching  at  Utica.  In 
1844,  the  congregation  organized  there  built  a  church — 
Zion^s  Church  —  and  in  1845  Mr.  Wetzel  left  Verona, 
where  he  had  resided,  for  Utica,  where  he  labored  until 
the  year  1879,  when  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
retire  from  his  office.  He  died  Aug.  16, 1880.  Mr.  Wet- 
zel was  highly  honored  in  his  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
which  he  held  for  a  great  many  years  the  office  of  treas- 
urer. He  also  promoted  the  cause  of  education  within 
his  own  Church  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  which  tended 
to  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  the  people.    (B.  P.) 

Wetzel  (or  Wezel),  Johann  Kaspar,  a  learned 
German  writer,  was  bom  at  Meiningen,  Feb.  22,  1691, 
as  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  He  was  educated  at 
the  expense  of  Bernard,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  at 
Halle  and  Jena.  After  teaching  awhile,  he  became  sec- 
retary to  a  diplomate,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  He  eventually  taught  again  private- 
ly, and  finally  became  preacher  of  the  duchess-dowager 


( 1724)  and  at  Romhild  (1728),  where  be  died,  Aug.  6, 
1755,  leaving  several  works,  of  which  we  mention,  Hynh- 
nop<Bographia,  oder  hist.  Lehensbeschreibwng  der  beruhm" 
testen  Liederdichier  (Hermstadt,  1719-28,  4  pts.)  :— 
ffymnologia  Sacra  (Nuremb.  1728)  : — Hymnohgia  Pas- 
eionalis  (ibid.  1733)  \—Hymnologia  Poiemica  (Arnstadt, 
1735) :  — A  ncUecta  Ifymnicaf  oder  merkwUrdige  Nachletm 
zur  Liederhistorie  (  Gotha,  1751--55, 2  vols. ).  See  Do- 
ring,  Die  gelehrien  Theokigen  Deuitchlandtf  iv,  712  sq. ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Wetzer,  Heinrich  Joseph,  chief  editor  of  the  En- 
cgchpcedia  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology^  was  bom  in 
1801  at  Anzefahr,  in  Electoral  Hesse.  His  early  in- 
struction was  obtained  of  pastor  Kaiser,  at  Niederklein ; 
thence  he  went  to  the  Psedagogium,  and  subsequently 
(1820)  to  the  University  of  Marburg.  Under  Arnold's 
and  Hartmann*s  tuition,  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages.  In 
1823  he  was  at  Tubingen,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  in  1824  he  received  at  Freiburg 
the  doctorate  of  theology  and  canon  law.  He  then  vis- 
ited Paris,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  under  De  Sacy,  and  of  Syriac  under  Quatrem^re. 
While  in  Paris  he  published  from  an  Arabic  manuscript 
The  History  of  the  Coptic  Christians  down  to  the  \ih 
Century  (1828),  as  written  by  a  learned  imaum  of  Egypt, 
accompanying  the  Arabic  text  with  a  Latin  version. 
He  had  already  published  A  Latin  Treatise  on  the  A  li- 
an  Controversy,  A,D.  325-350  (1827).  In  1828  he  be- 
came tutor  and  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1830  or- 
dinary professor,  of  Oriental  philology  at  Freiburg.  In 
1831  he  married.  He  delivered  interesting  lectures  on 
the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  introduction  to 
the  Old  Test.,  etc.  In  1840  he  published,  in  connection 
with  L.  Van  Ess,  the  Sulzbach  edition  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  internal  disputes  which  agitated  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  he  held  strictly  Roman  Catholic  ground. 
When  in  1844  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Chambers  of 
Baden  to  discontinue  that  institution  of  learning,  he 
wrote  an  essay  advocating  its  preser\*ation.  His  prin- 
ci|)al  importance,  however,  grows  out  of  the  assent  he 
gave  to  the  plan  of  publishing  a  cyclopesdia  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  as  conceived  by  the  bookseller  Her- 
der. He  was  given  the  direction  of  the  work,  and  in- 
dustriously prosecuted  it  from  1846  until  his  death,  in 
November,  1853.  The  work  is  thorougly  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  tone  and  spirit,  and  has  doubtless  contributed 
greatly  towards  fixing  the  tendency  of  that  theology  of 
late  years  in  Germany.  Its  treatment  of  Protestantism, 
the  institutions  growing  out  of  it,  and  the  men  connect^ 
ed  with  it  is  naturally  biassed ;  but  its  polemics  are  never 
bitter  or  extreme.  Significant  are  the  brevity  and  su- 
perficial treatment  accorded  to  Sailer  (q.  v.),  and  curious 
the  mildness  which  Fcnelou's  mystical  quietism  receives 
in  the  article  "  Bossuet."  The  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  is  not  at  all  approved  of,  though  it  was  not 
yet  a  dogma  of  the  Church  when  the  Encyclopcedia  ap- 
peared. The  entire  work,  including  Supplement, consists 
of  12  volumes  (1847-1856).  A  complete  Index  facili- 
tates its  use.  A  new  edition  is  at  this  writing  (1881)  in 
course  of  publication. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Wexford,  Coumcil  of  (^Concilium  Werfordiense). 
Wexford  is  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  Wex- 
ford Count}",  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slaney,  where  it 
expands  into  a  harbor,  sixty-four  miles  south-west  of 
Dublin.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  in  1240 
by  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  which  it  was  ruled  how  the 
debts  of  deceased  curates  should  be  paid.  Clerks  were 
forbidden  to  follow  any  kind  of  secular  business.  The 
infringers  of  ecclesiastical  liberties,  intruders  into  bene- 
fices, incendiaries,  poisoners,  false  witnesses,  etc.,  were 
excommunicated.  Curates  were  forbidden  to  excom- 
municate their  parishioners  without  the  bishop^s  sanc- 
tion. See  Wilkins,  Cone  i.  681 ;  Mansi,  Concil,  (suppL), 
ii,  1065.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  091. 
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WeseL    See  Wktzeu 

Wliale,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  (besides  JcjfroCf 
Matt,  xii,  40)  of  two  very  closely  related  Heb.  terms: 
ID,  tan  (or  rather  D'^SH,  tanmm\  as  a  sing.,  Ezek.  xxxii, 
2;  "dragon,"  xxix,3;  elsewhere  as  a  piur.  and  render- 
ed "  dragons,"  Job  xxx,  29;  Psa.  xliv,  19;  Isa.  xiii,22; 
xxxiv,  IS;  XXXV,  7;  xlii,  20;  Jer.  ix,  11 ;  x,  22;  xiv, 
6;  xlix,  83;  li,  37),  and  I^SPI,  fannin'  (Gen.  i,  21;  Job 
vii,  12;  "serpent,"  Exod.  vii,  9,  10,  12;  "sea-monster," 
Lara,  iv,  8;  elsewhere  also  "dragon,"  Deut.  xxxii,  38; 
Neb.  it,  13;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13;  xci,  13;  cxlviii,  7;  Isa. 
xxvii,  1 ;  li,  9 ;  Jer.  li,  84).  The  texts  where  these  are 
used  in  general  present  pictures  of  ruined  cities  and  of 
desolation  in  the  wilderness,  rendering  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  creatures  in  particular  are  meant, 
except  as  may  be  inferred  from  other  passages  (Job 
xxx,  29;  Psa.  xliv,  19,  20;  Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv,  18; 
XXXV,  7 ;  Jer.  ix,  1 1 ;  x,  22 ;  xlix,33 ;  li,  84, 87).  Where 
the  term  is  associated  with  beasts  or  birds  of  the  desert, 
it  clearly  indicates  serpents  of  various  species,  both 
small  and  large  (Isa.  xliii,  20;  Psa.  xci,  13;  also  Exod. 
vi,  9-12),  and  in  one  passage  a  poisonous  reptile  is  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  (DeuL  xxxii,  88).  See  Serpent. 
In  Jer.  xiv,  6,  where  wild  asses  snuffing  up  the  wind 
are  compared  to  dragons,  the  image  will  appear  in  its 
full  strength,  if  we  understand  by  dragons  great  boas 
and  pyMon-serpents,  such  as  are  figured  in  the  Pnsnes- 
tine  mosaics.  They  were  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  are  still  far  from  rare  in  the  tropics  of  both  conti- 
nents. Several  of  the  species  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and,  during  their  periods  of  activity,  are  in  the 
habit  of  raising  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length 
into  a  vertical  position,  like  pillars,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  in  order  to  survey  the  vicinity  above  the  sur- 
rounding bushes,  while  with  open  jaws  they  drink  in  a 
quantity  of  the  current  air.  The  same  character  exists 
in  smaller  serpents ;  but  it  is  not  obvious,  unless  when, 
threatening  to  strike,  they  stand  on  end  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  their  length.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  spe- 
cies are  mute,  or  can  utter  only  a  hissing  sound;  and, 
although  the  malii-pambUf  the  great  rock -snake  of 
Southern  Asia,  is  said  to  wail  in  the  night,  no  natural- 
ist has  ever  witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  nor  heard 
it  asserted  that  any  other  boa,  python,  or  erpeton  had 
a  real  voice;  but  they  hiss,  and,  like  crocoililes,  may 
utter  sounds  somewhat  akin  to  howling,  a  fact  that 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  passage  in  Micah  (i,  8). 
When  used  in  connection  with  rivers,  the  term  proba- 
bly signifies  the  crocodile  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  13;  Isa.  xxvii, 
1 ;  li,  9;  £zek.xxix,  3;  xxxii,  2),  and  when  allusion  is 
had  to  larger  bodies  of  water,  probably  some  of  the  ce- 
taceous mammalia  (Gen.  i,  21 ;  Psa.  cxlviii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv, 
8).  See  Leviathan.  The  above  interpretation  is  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Bochart  {flieroz.  ii,  429),  who  pro- 
poses always  to  read  1'^SPI  in  the  sense  of  huge  ser- 
pents; but  others,  following  Rab.  Tanchum  Hieros., 
suggest  a  different  etymology  for  the  plur.  forms  U'^IV\ 

and  "I'^Sn  (the  isolated  case  of  a  sing,  form  0*^5  PI,  in 
Ezek.  xxix,  8,  being  taken  for  a  corrupt  reading  for 
'psri,  as  in  some  MSS.),  from  the  root  "idn,  in  the  trop- 
ical sense  of  stretched  out  in  running,  and  applied  to 
the  jackal,  a  swift  animal,  which  answers  well  to  the 
description  where  these  forms  occur,  being  a  creature 
living  in  deserts  (Psa.  xliv,  19;  Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv, 
18;  XXXV,  7;  xliii,  20;  Jer.  ix,  11;  x,  22;  xiv,  6;  xlix, 
83 ;  li,  37),  suckling  its  young  (Lam.  iv,  3),  and  uttering 
a  wailing  cry  (Job  xx,  29;  Mic.  i,  8).  The  other  pas- 
sages in  which  the  forms,  sing.  I'^Sn,  plur.  0*^3*^21  D, 

occur  are  thus  led  to  be  explained  as  before,  namely, 
as  signifying,  (1)  a  great  fish  or  tea-monsterf  e.  g.  a  whale, 
shark,  etc  (Gen.  i,  21;  Job  vii,  12;  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  Psa. 
cxlviii,  7) ;  (2)  a  serpent^  either  in  general  (Exod.  vii, 
9-12;  Deut.  xxxii,  33;  Psa.  xci..  13),  or  specially  a 
"dragon"  (Jer.  li,  84),  or  the  avcodik  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  13), 


put  as  a  83rmbol  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix,  3,  according  to 
the  true  reading;  also  xxxii,  2).     See  Draoos. 

"  In  the  passages  where  scales  and  feet  are  mention- 
ed as  belonging  to  t  he  tan,  commentators  have  shown  that 
the  crocodile  is  intended,  which  then  is  synonymoiu 
with  the  leviathan ;  and  they  have  endeavored  alao  to 
demonstrate,  where  tannm  draw  the  dogs  to  suckle 
their  young,  that  seals  are  meant,  although  ceucea 
nourish  theirs  in  a  similar  manner.    It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  in  most  of  the  cases  the  poeticsl  diction 
points  absolutely  to  any  specific  animal,  particultrly 
as  there  is  more  force  and  grandeur  in  a  geoerslizMi 
and  collective  image  of  the  huge  monsten  of  the  deep, 
not  inappropriately  so  called,  than  in  the  restriction  to 
any  one  species,  since  all  are  in  Gen.  i,  28  made  collect- 
ively subservient  to  the  supremacy  of  man.    But  ciit- 
icism  is  still  more  inappropriat«  when,  not  contented 
with  pointing  to  some  assumed  species,  it  attempu  lo 
rationalize  miraculous  events  by  such  arguments;  as 
in  the  case  of  Jonah,  where  the  fact  of  whales  having 
a  small  gullet  and  not  being  found  in  the  Mediterrt- 
uean  is  ailduoed  to  prove  that  the  huge  fish  2^,  da^, 
was  not  a  cetacean,  but  a  shark!     Now,  if  the  text  be 
literally  taken,  the  transaction  is  plainly  miraculous, 
and  no  longer  within  the  sphere  of  zoological  discus- 
sion; and  if  it  be  allegorical,  as  some,  we  think,  em>- 
neously  assunie,  then,  whether  the  prophet  was  saved 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  boat  called  dag,  or  it  be  a  mys- 
tical account  of  initiation  where  the  neophite  was  de- 
tained three  days  in  an  ark  or  boat  figuratively  denom- 
inated a  fish,  or  Celtic  avcmCf  the  transaction  is  equally 
indeterminate;  and  it  assuredly  would  be  derogating 
from  the  high  dignity  of  the  prophet's  mission  to  con- 
vert the  event  into  a  mere  escape  by  boat  or  into  a  pa- 
gan legend  such  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Jemshld,  and 
other  deified  heroes  of  the  remotest  antiquity  are  fa- 
bled to  have  undergone,  and  which  all  the  ancient  mys- 
teries, including  the  Druidical,  symbolized.    It  may  be 
observed,  besides,  of  cetaceous  animals  that,  though  less 
frequent  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the  ocean,  they 
are  far  from  being  unknown  there.    Joppa,  now  JalTa. 
the  very  place  whence  Jonah  set  sail,  displayed  for  ages 
in  one  of  its  pagan  temples  huge  bones  of  a  species  of 
whale,  which  the  legends  of  the  place  pretended  were 
those  of  the  dragon  monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  Arkite  mythos  of  that  hero  and  An- 
dromeda, and  which  remained  in  that  spot  till  the  con- 
quering Romans  carried  them  in  triumph  to  the  gresi 
city.     Prooopius  mentions  a  hogc  sea-monster  in  the 
Propontis,  taken  during  his  prasfect4ire  of  GonstanttDo- 
ple,  in  the  86th  year  of  Justinian  (A.D.  662),  after  bar- 
ing destroyed  vessels  at  certain  inter\*als  for  more  than 
fifty  years.      Rondoletius  enumerates  several  whales 
stranded  or  taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
these  were  most  likely  all  oroas,  pkffsetert,  or  campe- 
doliosj  i.  e.  toothed  whales,  as  large  and  more  fierce 
than  the  mystioeies,  which  have  balein  in  the  mouth, 
and  at  present  very  rarely  make  their  way  farther 
south  than  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  though  in  early  times  it 
is  probable  they  visited  the  Mediterranean,  since  they 
have  been  seen  within  the  tropics.    In  the  Syrian  seas, 
the  Belgian  pilgrim  Lavaers,  on  his  passage  from  Mal- 
ta to  Palestine,  incidentally  mentions  a  *  Tonynviwh.' 
which  he  further  denominates  an  'oil-fish,'  longer  than 
the  vessel,  leisurely  swimming  along,  and  which  the 
seamen  said  prognosticated  bad  weather.    On  the  isl- 
and of  Zerbi,  close  to  the  African  coast,  the  late  Com- 
mander Davies,  RN.,  found  the  bones  of  a  cachalot  un 
the  beach.     Shaw  mentions  an  orca  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  length  stranded  at  Algiers;  and  the  late  Ad- 
miral Ross  Donelly  saw  one  in  the  Mediterraoean  near 
the  island  of  Albaran.    There  are,  besides,  numenws 
sharks  of  the  laiigest  species  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant, 
and  also  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  as  well  ss 
cetacea,  of  which  Balana  bUan  is  the  laigMt  in  thnse 
seas,  and  two  species  of  kaUcort  or  dugong,  which  are 
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herbivorom  animab,  intermediate  between  whales  and 
seals'*  (Kitto). 

"Much  criticism  bas  been  expended  on  the  script- 
ural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large  fish; 
it  has  been  variously  understood  as  a  literal  transaction, 
as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a  poetical  roythus 
or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  those 
writers  who  ground  their  objections  upon  the  denial  of 
miracle^  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussion ;  the  question  of  Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  will 
share  the  same  fate  as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in 
the  Old  Test.  (See  Herttenstein,  De  Pitce  qui  Jonam 
DevoravH  [Vitemb.  1706].)  The  reader  will  find  in 
Rosenmttller's  Prolegomena  several  attempts  by  various 
writers  to  explain  the  scriptural  narrative,  none  of 
which,  however,  have  anything  to  recommend  them, 
unless  it  be  in  some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Godfrey  Less,  who  sup- 
posed that  the  '  fish '  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stern,  into 
which  Jonah  was  received  alter  he  had  been  cast  out 
of  his  own  ve^el!  Equally  curious  is  the  explana- 
tion of  G.  G.  Anton,  who  endeavored  to  solve  the  difll- 
culty  by  supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet  was  thrown 
into  the  water,  the  dead  carcass  of  some  large  fish 
floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which  he  contrived  to 
get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifted  to  the  shore !  The 
opinion  of  RosenmUller,  that  the  whole  account  is  found- 
ed on  the  Phoenician  fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a 
sespmonster  sent  by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cassand,  38), 
although  sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and 
other  German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis,  tt  will  be  our  purpose  to  consider 
what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a  natural 
and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Greek  word 
KfjToCt  used  by  Matthew,  is  not  restricted  in  its  mean- 
ing to  *  a  whale,'  or  any  cetacean ;  like  the  Latin  cete 
or  c^us,  it  may  denote  any  sea -monster,  either  ^a 
whale,'  or  'a  shark,'  or  a  'seal,'  or  *  a  tunny  of  enor- 
mous size '  (see  Athen.  p.  308  b  [ed.  Dindorf]  \  Ody$,  xii, 
97 ;  iv,  446,  452 ,  Iliad^  xx,  147).  Although  two  or 
three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  yet  the  *  great  fish '  that  swallowed  the  prophet 
cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any  cetacean,  for,  al- 
though the  sperm-whale  {Catodon  macrocephalus)  has 
a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man, 
vet  it  can  hardiv  be  the  fish  intended ;  as  the  natural 
food  of  cetaceans  consists  of  small  animals,  such  as  me- 
duse  and  Crustacea.  Nor,  again,  can  we  agree  with 
bishop  Jebb  {Sacred  Literature,  p.  178, 179)  that  the 
roiXia  of  the  Greek  Test,  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whale's  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  prophet  was 
concealed ;  for  the  whole  passage  in  Jonah  is  clearly  op- 
posed to  such  an  interpretation.  The  only  fish,  then,  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  a  man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of 
the  white  shark  (Carcharias  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  en- 
emy of  sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of 
SquaUda,  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swallow  a  man 
whole.  Some  commentators  are  sceptical  on  this  point. 
It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  quote  passages  from  the 
writings  of  authors  and  travellers  in  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion :  we  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three  extracts. 
The  shark  '■  has  a  large  gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of  it  are 
sometimes  found  the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten ;  some- 
times whnU  and  entire^  (Nature  Displagedy  iii,  140). 
But  lest  the  abbe  Pluche  should  not  be  considered  suf- 
ficient authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Couch's 
recent  publication,  A  Hi8t4)ry  of  the  Fishes  of  the  British 
Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharks,  this  author,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits  of  fish,  states  that 
*  they  usually  cut  asunder  any  object  of  considerable 
size  and  thus  swallow  it;  but  if  they  find  a  difficulty  in 
doing  this,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  passing  into  the 
stomach  even  what  is  of  enormous  bulk ;  and  the  for- 
Siation  of  the  jaw9  and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of 


but  little  difficulty.'  Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body 
of  a  man  in  armor  {hricatus)  has  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  white  shark ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his 
Surveg  of  A  usiralia,atiys  he  had  caught  one  which  could 
have  swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Blu- 
menbach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been  found 
in  a  shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking 
of  one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buffalo  which  a  short  time  before  had 
been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i,  27).  Dr.  Baird, 
of  the  British  Museum  {(^dop.  of  Nat,  Sciences,  p.  514), 
says  that  in  the  river  Hooghly,  below  Calcutta,  he  hul 
seen  a  white  shark  swallow  a  bullock's  head  and  horns 
entire,  and  he  speaks  also  of  a  shark's  mouth  being  *  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  receive  the  body  of  a  man.'  Wherever, 
therefore  the  Tarshish,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bound, 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain  or  in  Cilicia  or  in  Cey- 
lon, it  is  certain  that  the  common  white  shark  might 
have  been  seen  on  the  voyage.  The  C.  vulgaris  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  occurs,  as  Forskal 
{Descript,  Am^naL  p.  20)  assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  is  common  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  far  for  the 
natural  portion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonah  could 
have  been  swallowed  whole  unhurt,  or  how  he  could 
have  existed  for  any  time  in  the  shark's  belly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  b}'  simply  natural  causes.  Certain- 
ly the  preservation  of  Jonah  in  a  fish's  belly  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  three  children  in  the  midst 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  '  burning  fiery  furnace.'  Natural- 
ists have  recorded  that  sharks  have  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing up  again  whole  and  alive  the  prey  they  have  seized 
(see  Couch's  Hist,  of  Fishes,  i,  83).  *  I  have  heard,'  says 
Mr.  Darwin, '  from  Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently found  a  Diodon  floating  alive  and  distended  in 
the  stomach  of  a  shark ;  and  that  on  several  occasions 
he  has  known  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the  sides  of  the  mon- 
ster, which  has  been  thus  killed'"  (Smith). 

Wlialley,  Richard  Chapple,  D.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  in  1749.  He  received  a  su- 
perior education;  displayed  a  passionate  love  for  the 
fine  arts  in  his  youth ;  travelled  extensively  in  Italy; 
and  finally  returned  home,  given  much  to  scepticism. 
He  became  converted,  however,  soon  after,  and  took  or- 
ders. He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1786 ;  and  on  return- 
ing, in  1787,  was  ordained  to  the  ministerial  office  at 
Horeington,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and  officiate 
for  thirteen  years.  Through  the  school  of  affliction, 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  his  religious  knowl- 
edge and  character  were  deepened  and  perfected.  He 
died  Nov.  17, 1816.  See  Christian  Guardian,  1847,  p.  1,49. 

Wliarton,  Charlks  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Mar>'land,  May  25,  1748. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  English  College 
of  St.  Oraer's,  where  he  was  educated  a  Roman  Catholic 
Little  is  known  from  this  till  his  ordination  in  1772, 
except  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  for  some 
time  at  Liege.  In  1783  he  returned  to  America;  and  in 
1785  was  rector  of  Immanuel  Church,  Newcastle,  Del. 
Subsequently  he  was  connected  with  the  Swedish  Church 
at  Wilmington.  In  1798  he  served  St.  Mary's,  Burling- 
ton, where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years, 
with  great  usefulness;  and  in  1801  he  became  president 
of  Columbia  College,  N.Y.  He  died  July  23,1833.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  336. 

^TSThatcoat,  Richard,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Quinton,  Gloucestershire, 
Enghind,  Feb.  23, 1786.  He  enjoyed  the  influences  of 
an  early  religious  education;  was  converted  Sept  8, 
1758;  and  was  immediately  placed  in  official  positions 
by  the  society  at  Wednesbnry,  where  he  resided.  In 
1769  he  entered  as  a  pnibationer  into  the  itinerant  con- 
nection of  Wesleyan  Methodist  preachers,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wesley.  He  preached  ex- 
tensively through  England,  Ireland,  and  the  principality 
of  Wales;  and  was  selected  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  aid  in  the 
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organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, lie  was  ordained  in  September,  178i|  by  John  Weft- 
ley,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Creighton,  as  deacon 
and  elder ;  and,  accompanying  Dr.  Coke,  landed  in  Amer- 
ica Nov.  3, 1784.  From  the  organization  of  our  Church 
at  the  Christmas  Conference  until  his  election  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  he  discharged,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  the  duties  of  presiding  elder,  **  which,  in 
those  days  especially,  required  labors  and  privations  of 
no  ordinary  character,  as  both  the  districts  and  circuits 
were  large,  the  people  in  general  poor,  and  the  calls  for 
preaching  numerous  and  often  far  apart."  At  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  May,  1800,  such  was  the  health  of 
bishop  Asbury  that  he  thought  of  resigning;  but  the 
Conference,  in  order  to  relieve  him,  elected  bishop  What- 
coat,  he  having  a  majority  of  four  votes  over  Jesse  Lee. 
Boehm,  in  his  Reminiscences,  says,  "  I  witnessed  the  ex- 
citement attending  the  different  baUotinga.  The  first, 
no  election ;  the  second,  a  tie ;  the  third,  Richard  What- 
Goat  was  elected."  The  same  authority  gives  a  mo- 
mentary view  of  the  ordination  Sabbath.  "Sunday, 
the  18th,  was  a  great  day  in  Baltimore  among  the 
Methodists.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  b}' 
Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LX^D^  in  Light  Street  Church. 
Crowds  at  an  early  hour  thronged  the  temple.  The 
doctor  preached  from  Rev.  ii,  8 :  '  And  unto  the  angel 
of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write,  These  things  saith  the 
first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  alive,*  etc. 
After  the  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
Richard  Whatooat  was  ordained  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  Coke  and 
bishop  Asbury,  assisted  by  several  elders.  Never  were 
holier  hands  laid  upon  a  holier  head.  In  those  days 
we  went  *  out  into  the  highways  ^and  hedges  and  com- 
pelled them  to  come  in.'  That  aflemoon  Jesse  Lee 
preached  in  the  market-house,  on  Howard's  Hill,  from 
John  xvii, 3 :  'And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  senL'  The  Lord  was  there  in  a  powerful 
manner;  several  were  converted."  From  the  time  of 
his  election  as  bishop  until  he  was  disabled  by  sickness 
and  debility,  he  travelled  regularly  through  his  vast  di- 
ocese, which  extended  over  the  entire  continent,  preach- 
ing almost  every  day  to  the  people,  visiting  the  annual 
conferences,  sometimes  in  company  with  bis  venerable 
colleague,  bishop  Asbury,  and  sometimes  alone,  discharg- 
ing his  responsible  duties  with  marked  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned.  In  1806  he  met  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  company  with  bishop  Asbury,  and  at  the  ad- 
journment of  Conference  travelled  through  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  towards  Philadelphia.  His  last  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  Milford,  Del.,  on  April  8.  He  had 
"finished  his  sixth  episcopal  tour  through  the  work  af- 
ter his  consecration,"  says  Dr.  Phcebus,  his  biographer, 
"  or  near  that ;  and,  after  great  suffering,  he  got  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  and 
by  his  permission  came  in  from  his  post  which  he  had 
faithfully  kept  fur  fifty  years."  He  took  refuge  at  the 
home  of  senator  Basset  t,  Dover,  Del.,  where  he  died, "  in 
the  full  assurance  of  faith,"  July  6, 1806.  He  was  bur- 
ied under  the  altar  of  Wesley  Chapel,  in  the  outskirts 
of  Dover.  Bishop  Asbury,  some  time  after  his  death, 
visiting  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  from  2  Tim.  iii,  10.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  declared  that  such  was  his  unabated  charity,  his  ar- 
dent love  to  God  and  man,  his  patience  and  resignation 
amid  the  unavoidable  ills  of  life,  that  he  always  exem- 
plified the  tempers  and  conduct  of  a  most  devoted  ser- 
vant of  God  and  of  an  exemplary  Christian  minister. 
Bishop  Whatcoat  was  not  a  man  of  deep  erudition  nor 
extensive  science ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Wesleyan  theology,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  va- 
r}'ing  systems  of  divinity.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses 
were  plain,  instructive,  and  highly  spf ritual.  His  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  character  was  a  meekness  and  mod- 
esty of  spirit  which,  united  with  a  simplicity  of  inten- 
tion and  gravity  of  deportment,  commended  him  to  all 


as  a  pattern  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Labtn  Glaik 
said  of  him,  "  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  if  I  ever  knew 
one  who  came  up  to  St.  James's  description  of  a  perfect 
man — one  who  bridled  his  tongue  and  kept  in  subjec- 
tion his  whole  body — that  man  was  bishop  Whatooat," 
See  Mimttes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1867,  p.  145;  Ste- 
vens, Hist,  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  ii,  157,  166, 168, 192, 
284,  295,  496;  iii,  38,  75;  iv.  64, 113, 169, 184, 283, 501; 
Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  ii,  93, 184, 185;  Boebm, 
Reminiscences,  p.  85 ;  Phoebus,  Memoirs  of  Bishop  What- 
coat, etc  (N.  Y.  1828),  p.  101.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Whately,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Anglican 
prelate  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Cavendish  Square,  Loo- 
don,  in  1787.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  J.  Whaiely, 
D.D.,  prebendary  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  propriemr  of 
Nonsuch  Park,  Suffolk,  whose  brother,  Thomas  Wbate- 
ly,  the  private  secretary  to  lord  Suffolk,  was  the  author 
of  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,  and  Remarks  oa 
Some  of  the  Characters  of  Shakspeare.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  W.  Plumroer,  Esq.,  of  Ware  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  carefully  educated,  chiefly  in  pri- 
vate, at  Nonsuch  Park,  and  early  entered  Oriel  Colkge 
as  a  commoner,  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr.  E.  Copleston, 
then  head  of  the  college,  and  aflerwards  bidiop  of 
Uandaff  (1776-1849).  From  public  lectures,  private 
conversation,  and  personal  study,  Wbately  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  sound  thinker.  His  active,  ingenious,  and 
fertile  mind  found  scope  in  the  university  studies;  and  ia 
the  stir  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  then  **  sounding  on  their 
dim  and  perilous  way"  towards  TractArianism,  be  kept 
a  heedful  and  safe  course.  At  the  Michaelmas  term  in 
1808  he  graduated  as  A.B.,  taking  a  second-class  th  Ute- 
ris humasnoribus  and  in  tUsc^mit  mathematicts  et  fkf- 
sica,  when  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  went  up  from  Christ 
Church  and  came  out  in  both  the  only  first-class  man 
of  his  year.  In  1810  W^hately  gained  the  chancellor't 
(lord  William  Wyndham  Grenville's)  prize  of  £26  for 
the  best  English  essay  on  Whtit  are  the  arts  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  the  modems  have  been  less  sueeetsfid 
than  the  ancients  f  In  1811  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
eighteen  fellows  of  Oriel  College,  graduated  as  A.M.  in 
1812,  and  then  began  to  act  as  tutor  in  his  college,  in 
which  office,  by  his  felicitous  style  of  teaching,  be  pro- 
duced more  first-class  graduates  than  any  other  tutor 
of  bis  dav. 

In  1818  Wbately  contributed  his  article  on  Ijogie  to 
the  Encychpadia  Meiropolitana.  To  the  same  work 
he  also  contributed  the  original  outline  of  his  Elements 
of  Rhetoric  These  writings  were  too  important  and 
useful  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  the  huge  miscellany  of 
learning  in  which  they  at  first  appeared,  and  were,  on 
urgent  demand,  republished  in  1825.  The  former,  in 
which,  fis  t^e  late  Prof.  Spalding  said,  he  **  has  ex- 
pounded the  Aristotelian  or  syUo^stic  logic  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  and  method,  and  illustrated  it  with 
characteristic  sagacity,"  was  severely  commented  npon 
by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  by  George  Bentham,  nephew  of  the 
philosopher  of  Westminster,  and  notably  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  his  paper  (subsequently  republisbed)  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1883.  Even  by  these 
opponents  it  is  admitted  that  ''a  new  life  was  suddenly 
communicated  to  the  study"  of  logic  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work ;  and  we  may  safely  trust  the  decisina 
of  John  S.  Mill,  that  in  it  the  student  will  find  suted 
with  philosophical  precision,  and  explained  with  re- 
markable perspicuity,  the  whole  of* the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  "syllogism."  The  latter  work,  that  on 
Rhetoric,  was  immediately  accepted  as  a  text -book. 
De  Quincey  early  acknowledged  "the  actiteness  and 
originality  which  illuminate  every  part  of  the  book^ 
and  asserted  that  "  in  any  elementary  work  it  has  not 
been  our  fortune  to  witness  a  rarer  oombinaiion  of  ana- 
lytical acuteness  with  severiC^'^  of  Judgments"  In  1819 
Wbately  issued  anonymously  hia  ingeniously  grave  h^- 
ical  satire  on  scepticism,  entitled  Historic  DouUs  Bfia- 
tive  to  the  Existence  qf  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  1822 
appeared  hia  Banytton  Lectures,  oo  The  Uu  and  Aiam 
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of  Party  FteUng  m  Rdigion.  This  subject  is  treated 
with  delicacy,  discrimiDation,  and  liberality,  and  the 
aeriea  has  been  fr^uenUy  reiasaed. 

Meanwhile  Wbately  became  by  marriage,  in  1821,  a 
member  "not  on  the  foundation"  of  Oriel.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Uillingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, a  lady  of  talent,  taste,  accomplishments^  and  lit- 
erary capacity.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  Halesworth,  with  the  vicarage  of  Cbed- 
iston,  deanery  of  Dunwich,  in  the  Bly thing  Hundred 
of  Suffolk.  In  1825  Whately  succeeded  Peter  Elmsley 
as  principal  of  Su  Albania  HalL  His  lA>gic  and  Rhet" 
oric  were  then  republished  as  separate  and  independent 
works.  In  1828  he  published  his  Essays  on  Some  of  ike 
IHffieuUies  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Pcatl,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a  series  on  Some  of  ike  Peculiar^ 
ities  qf  the  Christian  Rdigion^  and  were  succeeded  by 
The  Errors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in  Human 
Nature^  etc.  In  1830  his  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  himself  a  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  This  book  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  prosecution  for  stamp-duty,  to  which  all  publications 
except  books  of  piety  and  devotion  were  then  liable. 
The  publisher  was  fined  £20,  and,  on  remonstrance  that 
the  book  was  within  the  protection  of  the  statute  anent 
"piety  and  devotion,"  he- was  answered  that  it  was 
rather  the  contrary,  because  Mr.  Whately  controverts 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  inculcates  that  we  may  do  just  the 
same  on  Sabbaths  as  on  other  days."  Several  series  of 
Sermons,  Charges^  and  Tracts  were  published  in  1880, 
1833,  and  1836.  In  1831  eari  Grey,  then  premier,  pro- 
rooted  the  logician,  theologian,  and  politician  of  Sl  Al- 
ban's  Hall  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland.  The  appointment 
was  at  first  the  occasion  of  much  animadversion.  Sus- 
picion was  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and  dislike 
was  shown  in  their  conduct.  But  Wbately's  honest 
impartiality  disarmed  hostility,  and  he  soon  gained  the 
hearta  of  clergy  and  people.  Bishop  Copleston  said, 
Whately  "accepted  the  arduous  station  proposed  to 
him  purely,  I  believe,  from  public  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  Wealth  and  honor  and  title  and  power  have 
no  charm  for  him.  He  has  great  energ}'  and  intrepid- 
ity; a  hardihood  which  sustains  him  against  obloquy 
when  he  knows  he  is  discharging  a  duty;  and  he  is 
generous  and  disinterested  almost  to  a  fault.  His  en- 
larged views,  his  sincerity,  and  his  freedom  from  preju- 
dice are  more  than  a  compensation  for  his  want  of  con- 
ciliating manner."  The  labors  of  the  episcopate,  great 
as  they  were,  could  not  exhaust  his  power  of  work- 
ing. In  1828  he  had  composed  a  paper  on  Trmts- 
poriation,  in  which  he  argued  against  convict  colonies. 
He  followed  this  up  in  1882  with  Thoughts  on  Secondary 
Punishments,  and  in  1834  with  Remarks  on  Transporta^ 
Hon,  In  these  he  had  "  the  distinguished  honor,'*  says 
Henry  Bogers, "  of  being  the  first  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject comprehensively,  or  who  succeeded  in  exciting  any 
considerable  degree  of  attention  to  it."  In  the  parlia- 
mentary report  on  this  topic  in  1838  nearly  all  the  opin- 
ions of  archbishop  Whately  were  adopted,  and  the  car- 
rying-out of  his  principles  was  recommended.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  did  not  use  up 
all  bis  sympathies.  The  cause  of  national  education 
was  advocated  by  him  with  force  and  pertinacity,  and 
chiefly  through  his  sagacity  the  national  schools  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  commissioners  of  education,  were  placed 
on  a  workable  and  useful  foundation.  For  these  schools 
(in  particular)  he  composed  several  treatises;  among 
others,  his  able  little  work,  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning, 
as  well  as  those  on  Money  Matters:  Morals;  Mind; 
and  British  Constitution,  For  scholastic  purposes,  too, 
he  wrote  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge his  candid  lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious 
Worship,  and  his  simple  yet  effective  Lessons  on  Chris' 
tian  Evidences — the  former  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  the  latter  not  only 
into  these  two  tongues,  but  also  into  Spanish,  Swedish, 
German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    Explanations  oftks  Bi- 


ble and  Prayer-book  and  Lectures  on  Prayer  may  also 
be  regarded  as  additions  to  the  educational  repertoire. 
During  the  years  1883-41  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
were  issued,  and  for  some  years  after  Tractarianism  was 
active  and  influential  in  the  Church  and  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  movement  reached  its  crisis  about  1843- 
45  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  English  communion  of 
the  author  of  Tract  90— Dr.  J.  H.  Newman — and  several 
others.  Newman  had  been  a  friend  of  Whately*s,  and 
had  "actually  composed  a  considerable  portion,"  and 
was  "  the  original  author  of  several  pages,"  of  Wbately's 
famous  work  on  Logic  "  as  it  now  stands."  Yet  Whate- 
ly did  not  shrink  from  duty  at  the  call  of  friendship, 
but  produced,  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  his  quiet, 
lucid,  logical,  and  pithy  Cautions  for  the  Times,  and 
with  more  ^cial  reference  to  the  material  doctrines 
and  theories  involved  in  the  hurricane  of  controversy 
with  which  the  Church  was  assailed,  he  issued  in  1841 
a  truly  admirable  work.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  I)e- 
linecUed.  In  his  Charge  in  1848  he  charactertzea  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  subscription  in  a  non-natural 
sense  as  "  dangerous,  disgraceful,  and  ruinous."  Cog- 
nate topics  occupy  his  charge  for  1844,  en  tit  led  Thoughts 
on  Church  Government ;  for  1846,  on  The  Danger  of 
Divisions  within  the  Church;  for  1851,  on  Protet^ive 
Measures  on  Behalf  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Maynooth  question  is  reviewed  in  Rejections  on  a  Grant 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  Seminary,  a  charge  delivered  in 
1845.  On  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  he 
issued  an  A  ddress  to  the  Cleigy  and  Other  Members  of 
the  Established  Church  on  the  Use  and  A  buse  of  the  Pres- 
ent Occasion  for  the  Exercise  of  Benevolence ;  and  the 
same  topic  occupied  him  in  1848,  when  he  gave  a  charge 
on  The  Right  Use  ofNatixmal  Affiictions,  The  TrncU- 
rian  doctrine  of  regeneration  called  from  him  in  1850  a 
charge  on  Infant  Baptism ;  and  every  subsequent  year 
found  him  holding  himself  abreast  of  the  tide  of  specu- 
lative or  practical  difficulty,  and  able  to  teach  his  clergy 
to  "  buffet  it  aside  with  hearts  of  controversy."  After 
the  conference  on  Christian  union,  held  at  Liverpool  in 
October,  1845,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Whately,  early  in  1846,  issued 
Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Evangelical  A  lliance,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  fear  that  it  would  become  an  organized 
intolerance,  or  occasion  a  surrender  of  truth  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  outward  unity ;  and  "  condemned  as 
schismatical"  the  setting-up,  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
ministry,  of  "  extraneous  combinations  independently  of 
their  own  Church  authorities,"  or  the  becoming  merobera 
of  those  combinations  when  set  up.  He  thus  continued 
active  in  literature  and  public  matters  of  importance 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Dublin,  Oct.  8, 1868. 
Whatelv's  works  not  already  noticed  are  chiefly  the 

*  •  * 

following:  Introductory  lessons  on  the  Studies  of  St* 
PauPs  Epistles  (1849): — Sct^pture  Revelations  concern- 
ing Good  and  EvU  Angels  (1851): — English  Synonyms 
(eod.): — Bacon^s  Essays,  with  Annotations  (1856): — 
Lectures  on  Some  of  the  Parables  (1859): — Lectures  on 
Prayer  (1860): — Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy  (eod.) : — A  General  View  of  the  Rise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Corruptions  of  Christitinify  (eod.) : — and  Mi^ 
cellaneous  Lectures  and  Reviews  ( 1 86 1 ).  Since  h is  death 
two  volumes  of  Remains  have  appeared.  His  Life  and 
Correspondence  (1866, 2  vols.)  has  been  published  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  E.  Jane  Whately.  See  also  Memoirs 
(1864),  by  William  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

"Wheat  (rnsn,  chittdh  [for  T^^^T},  chimah"] ;  Chald. 
plur. 'plSpri,  chinitn;  oXro^),  the  well-known  valuable 
cereal  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  occurs  in  va- 
rious passages  of  Si^ripture  (Heb.  Gen.  xxx,  14 ;  Exod.  ix, 
32;  xxix,2;  xxxiy,22;  Deut.viii,8;  xxxii,  14;  Judg. 
vi,  11;  xv,  I;  Ruth  ii,  23;  1  Sara,  vi,  13;  xii,  17;  2 
Sam.  iv,  6;  xvii,  28;  1  Kings  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  20, 
23;  2  Chron.  ii,  10,  15;  xxvii,  5;  Job  xxxi,  40;  Psa. 
Ixxxi,  16;  cxlvii,  14;  Canuvii,  2;  Iss.  xxviii,  26;  Jer. 
xii,  13;  xli,  8;  Ezek.  iv,  9;  xxvii,  17;  xlv,  18;  Joel  i, 
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11;  Chald.  Ezra  vi,  9;  vH,  22;  Greek  Matt  Hi,  12; 
xiii,  25,29,  80;  Mark  iv,  28  ["corn"];  Luke  iii,  17; 
xvi,  7;  xxii,  81;  John  xii,  24;  Acts  vit,  12  ["corn"]; 
xxvii, 38 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  37 ;  Kev.  vi,  6 ;  xviii,  18 ;  also  Ju- 
dith iii,  8 ;  Ecclus.  xxxix,  26).  In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb. 
words  bar  (na  or  na,  Jer.  xxiii,  28 ;  Joel  ii,  24 ;  Amos 
V,  11 ;  viii,  6, 6),  dagdn  CjA^,  Numb,  xviii,  12 ;  Jer.  xxxt, 
12),  riph6th  (hSd'^'^,  Prov.  xxvii,  22),  are  occasionally 
translated  "  wheat ;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prop- 
er name  of  this  cereal,  as  distinguished  from  "  barley," 
"spelt," etc.,  is  chittdh  (M^H;  Chald.  "pbSan,  chinlin). 
As  to  the  former  Hebrew  terms,  see  under  Corn.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  chittdhf  by  some  written  chitthaf 
cheitetkj  chetehr,  etc.,  is  correctly  translated  "  wheat,"  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  Arabic,  as  well  to  the  names 
of  wheat  in  other  languages.  Celsius  says,  "  nan, 
chUthdj  occiiltato  3  in  puncto  dagesch,  pro  nidSn,  chintka, 
dicitur  ex  usu  Ebraeorum."  This  brings  it  still  nearer 
to  the  Arabic  name  of  wheat,  which  in  Roman  charac- 
ters is  variously  written,  hinteh,  hinthe,  hentOf  and  by 
Pemplius,  in  his  translation  of  Avtcenna,  hkirUtha  ;  and 
under  this  name  it  is  described  bv  the  Arabic  authors 
on  Materia  Medica.  As  the  Arabic  Aa  is  in  many  words 
converted  into  kha,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  names  of  wheat  are  the  same,  especially  as  the 
Hebrew  n  has  the  guttural  sound.  Different  deriva- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  word  chittah :  by  Celsius 
it  is  derived  from  "  09n,  chandt,  protulit,  produxit,yrtic- 
tom,  ex  Cant,  ii,  13 ;"  or  the  Arabic  "  chanat,  rubuit,  qu<Kl 
triticum  rubello  sit  colore"  (^/lierobot.  ii,  118).  The 
translator  of  the  Biblical  Botany  of  RnsenmUlIer  justly 
observes  that "  the  simtlaritv  in  sound  between  the  He- 
brew  word  chittah  and  the  English  toktat  is  obvious. 
he  it  remembered  that  the  ch  here  is  identical  in  sound 
with  the  Gaelic  guttural,  or  the  Spanish  X.  It  is  fur- 
ther remarkable  that  the  Hebrew  term  is  etymologically 
cognate  with  the  words  for  wheat  used  by  every  one  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations  (thus  we  have 
in  Icelandic,  hvciti ;  Danish,  hv^ ;  Swedish,  hvete ;  Mse- 
80-Goth. kwaite;  German,  Weizeii)\  and  that, in  this  in- 
stance, there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  terms,  and  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sla- 
vonic (for  the  (vrcek  word  is  n^poc ;  the  Latln,,^i/in«n- 
<ttmor  ti-iiicum;  the  Russian, ;7«ientf«a;  Polish, p«5e»2ico); 
and  yet  the  general  resemblance  between  the  Slavonic, 
the  Thracian,  and  tlie  Gothic  languages  is  so  strong  that 
no  philologist  now  doubts  their  identity  of  origin  "(loc, 
eit.  p.  75).  Rosen mUUer  further  remarks  that  in  Egypt 
and  in  Barbary  kamich  is  the  usual  name  for  wheat  (quot- 
ing Descrip.  de  VEgjfpte^  xix,  45 ;  Hdst,  A  ccoutU  qfMaro- 
ho  and  Fez^  p.  309) ;  and  also  that  in  Hebrew,  n^j?,  ke- 
machy  denotes  the  flour  of  wheat  (Gren.  xviii,  6;  Numb, 
v,  15).  This,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  very  unlike 
the  Indian  name  of  wheat,  kutmk.  All  these  names  in- 
dicate communication  between  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  point  to  a  common  origin  of  wheat.  Thus 
in  his  Himcdayan  Botany y  Dr.  J.  F.  Boyle  has  stated : 
"Wheat,  having  been  one  of  the  earliest -cultivated 
grains,  is  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  as  no  doubt 
Asia  was  the  earliest -civilized  as  well  as  the  flrst- 
peopled  country.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  of  hinteh;  to  the  Persians  as  gundum;  Hind  A, 
fjehun  and  kunut.  The  species  of  barley  cultivated  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  known  by  the  Hindi!  and  Per- 
sian name  JuOy  Arabic  shair^  is  ffoumd  hexaerstichum. 
As  both  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  plains 
of  India  in  the  winter  months,  where  none  of  the  spe- 
cies of  these  genera  are  indigenous,  it  is  probable  that 
both  have  been  introduced  into  India  from  the  north, 
I  hat  is,  from  the  Persian,  and  perhaps  from  the  Tarta- 
rian region,  where  these  and  other  species  of  barley  are 
roost  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated"  (p.  419). 
Different  species  of  wheat  were  no  doubt  cultivated  by 


the  ancients,  as  TriHcum  eomposUum  in  Egypt,  T.  atti- 
vum,  r.  hibemum  in  Syria,  etc ;  but  both  barkr  and 
wheat  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  iUostraiiDO 
in  this  place. — Kitto. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  origio 
of  wheats  and  the  question  appeans  to  be  still  aodecided. 
It  is  said  that  the  Triiicum  vulgare  has  been  foond  wild 
in  some  parts  of  Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removal 
from  the  influence  of  cultivation  (^EngUtk  Cydop.%,\. 
"  Triticum").  Again,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  £»prit 
Fabre  of  Agde,  it  would  seem  that  the  numerous  viiic- 
ties  of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improved  trtosfur- 
mations  of  Aigilopt  ovata  (^Journal  of  the  Royal  ip- 
riculL  Soc  No.  88,  p.  167-180).  M.  Fabre's  experi- 
ments, however,  have  not  been  deemed  oondosire  bv 
some  botanists  (see  an  interesting  paper  by  the  Ute 
Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  41  of  the  Journal  quoted  above). 
Egypt -in  ancient  times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth 
of  its  wheat.  The  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny 
Qfiat.  Hist,  xviii,  7),  was  grown  in  the  Tbebaid;  it  wis 
all  bearded;  and  the  same  varieties,  Wilkinson  writes 
{A  nc.  JCyypt,  [ed.  1854],  ii,  89),  **  existed  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  the  »v- 
en-eared  quality  described  in  Pharaoh's  dream"  (Cien. 
xli,  22).  This  is  the  so-called  mummy-wheat,  whiofa, 
it  has  been  said,  has  germinated  ader  the  lapse  oftboo- 
sands  of  years;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  fraud.  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wheat  and  other  cereal&  *^In  giaior 
says  Herodotus  (t,  193),  "it  will  yield  commonly  two- 
hundredfold,  and  at  its  greatest  production  as  much  as 
three-hundredfold.  The  blades  of  the  wheat  and  bar- 
ley plants  are  often  fonr  fingers  broad."  But  this  is  a 
great  exaggeration  (see  also.  Theopbrastus,  /7taf.  Ph^ 
viii,  7).  Modem  writers,  as  Chesney  and  Rich,  bear  te^ 
tiroouy  to  the  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and 
Palestine  produced 
wheat  of  fine  quali- 
ty and  in  large  quan- 
tities (Psa.  cxlvii, 
14;  Ixxxi,  16,  etc.). 
There  appear  to  be 
two  or  three  kinds 
of  wheat  at  present 
grown  in  Palestine 
— the  Ttificum  vul- 
ffare  {var.hibemum), 
the  T,  tpelta  [see 
Rye],  and  another 
variety  of  bearded 

m 

wheat  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same 
as  the  Egyptian 
kind,  the  T,  cmnpo- 
situm.  In  the  par- 
able of  the  sower, 
our  Lord  alludes  to 
grains  of  wheat 
which  in  good 
ground  produce  a 
hundredfold  (Matt, 
xiii,  8).  "There- 
turn  of  a  hundred  for 
one,"  says  Trench, 
"  is  not  unheard  of 
in  the  East,  though 
always  mentioned 
as  something  ex- 
traordinarv."  La- 
horde  says, "  There 
is  to  be  found  at 
Kerek  a  species  of 
hundred  wheat 
which  justifies  the 
text  of  the  Bible 
against  the  charges  Egyptian  Whe^at  {Trithvtm  cmyitt 
of  exaggeration  of  Cwto). 
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which  it  has  been  the  object.**  The  common  Triti- 
cum  tmlgart  will  sometimes  produce  one  hundred  grains 
in  the  ear.  Wheat  is  reaped  towards  the  end  of  April, 
in  May,  and  in  June,  according  to  the  differences  of 
soil  and  position.  It  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and 
then  ploughed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Isa.  zxxii, 
20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Isa.  xxviii, 
25,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  were  pUaU- 
ed  apart  in  order  to  insure  larger  and  fuller  ears.  The 
wheat  was  put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and 
some  time  after  the  barley.  In  the  Egyptian  plague 
of  hail,  consequently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat 
had  not  appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury.  Wheat 
was  ground  into  flour.  The  finest  qualities  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  '*fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat"  (Avi 
ran  nh'^bs,  Deut.  xxxii,  14).  Unripe  ears  are  some- 
times cut  off  from  the  stalks,  roasted  in  an  oven,  mashed 
and  boiled,  and  eaten  by  the  modem  Egyptians  (Son- 
nini.  Travels).  RosenmQller  {Botany  of  the  BibU,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjectures  that  this  dish,  which  the 
Arabs  caMferHcj  is  the  same  as  the  giree  carmil  (b^^S 
b-S-ns)  of  Lev.  ii,  U  and  2  Kings  iv,  42.  The  Heb. 
word  kali  (*^^i^,  Lev.  ii,  14)  denotes,  it  is  probable, 
roasted  ears  of  com,  still  used  as  food  in  the  East.  An 
"ear  of  com"  was  called  shibboleth  (rVs^^)*  ^^^  word 
which  betrayed  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii,  1,  6),  who 
were  unable  to  give  the  sound  of  sh.  The  curious  ex- 
pression in  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  **  Though  thou  shouldst  bray 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,"  appears  to  point 
to  the  custom  of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals 
with  wheat;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  **Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he  will 
continue  a  fooL"  Maurer  {Comment,  loc  cit.)  simply 
explains  the  passage  tbiis:  "  Quomodocunque  tracta- 
veris  stultum  non  patietur  se  emendari." — Smith.  See 
Ckreaijs. 

Wheat  was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix,  32),  and  on  returning  to  Canaan  they  no  doubt  found 
it  still  cultivated  as  in  the  da3rs  of  Reu- 
ben (Gen.  XXX,  14).  Most  probably  they 
were  the  same  sorts  which  were  used  in 
both  countries;  but  there  were  only  a  few 
districts  of  Palestine,  such  as  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  which  could  compete  with  that 
magnificent  **  carse,"  the  delta  of  Egypt, 
the  finest  com  country  of  the  ancient 
world.  At  present  the  wheat  crops  of 
Palestine  *'  are  very  poor  and  light,  and 
would  disgust  an  English  farmer.  One 
may  ride  and  walk  through  the  standing 
com  without  the  slightest  objection  made 
or  harm  done.  No  wonder  it  is  thin, 
when  white  crops  are  raised  from  the 
same  soil  year  after  year,  and  no  sort  of 
manure  put  into  the  ground**  (Tristram, 
TravtlSf  p.  591 ).— Fairbaira.     See  Agri- 

CULTUKE. 

'Wheaton,  Nathamkl  S.,  D.D.,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Aug.  20,  1792.  His  preparatory  educa-  \ 
tion  was  acquired  at  the  Episcopal  Acad-  ^ 
emy  of  Cheshire,  Conn. ;  he  grailuated  at 
YttUTCoWege  in  1814;  was  ordained  dea- 
con and  priest  in  1817;  was  pastor  in 
Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George,  and  Mont- 
l^omery  counties,  Md.;  in  1818  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
remaining  twelve  years;  in  1831  became 
president  of  Trinity  (then  Washington) 
College,  which  office  he  filled  until  1887; 
in  that  year  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Orleans,  continuing  in  that 
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position  fur  seven  years;  in  1844  risited  Europe,  and 
uu  bis  retum  published  his  travels  in  two  volumes. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  varied  learning.  His  benefactions 
to  various  scientific,  philanthropic,  and  religious  objects 
were  large,  and  his  bequests  to  Trinity  College  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  died  at  Marble- 
dale,  Conn.,  March  18, 1862.  See  A  mer,  Quar.  Church 
Review^  1862,  p.  734. 

Wheel  (usually  and  properly  [of  a  carriage]  *t1d(, 
ophdn,  which  is  invariably  so  rendered;  sometimes 
[of  any  circular  object]  bfb|i,  ffalgdl,  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  18 ; 
Eccles.  xii,  6 ;  Isa.  xvii,  18 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  8 ;  Ezek.  x,  2, 
6, 18;  xxiii,  24;  xxvi,  10;  "heaven,"  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18; 
Dan.  vii,  9;  "rolling  thing,"  Isa.  xvii,  18;  or  iAl, 
ffilgdl,  Isa.  xxviii,  28 ;  occasionally  D9e,  pdam,  Judg. 
V,  28,  a  stepf  as  often  elsewhere;  C3^93K,  ohndyim^ 
Jer.  xviii,  8,  of  a  potter's  wheel).  We  find  that  the 
wheels  under  the  brazen  laver  in  Solomon's  Temple 
were  cast;  they  are  thus  described  by  the  sacred  his* 
torian :  "And  the  work  of  the  wheels  was  like  the  work 
of  a  chariot-wheel ;  their  axletrees,  and  their  naves,  and 
their  felloes  And  their  spokes  were  all  molten"  (1  Kings 
vii,  83).  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Egyptian  chariots. 
A  wheel  has  been  found  bv  Dr.  Abbott  of  a  curious  con- 
struct  ion,  having  a  wooden  tire  to  the  felloe,  and  an  inner 
circle,  probably  of  metal,  which  passed  through  and  con- 
nected its  spokes  a  short  distance  from  the  nave  (A,  A). 
The  diameter  of  the  wheel  was  about  three  feet  one 
inch.  The  felloe  was  in  six  pieces,  the  end  of  one  over- 
lapping the  other.  The  tire  was  fastened  to  it  by 
bands  of  raw  hide  passing  through  long,  narrow  holes 
(B,  B)  made  to  receive  them  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i, 
882).  Among  the  ancient  Assyrians  the  wheels  orig- 
inally had  six  spokes,  and  the  felloes  consisted  of  four 
pieces.  They  appear  to  have  been  thicker  and  more 
solid  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  (Layard,  Nnievehy  ii, 
270).  Later  the  wheel  had  eight  and  not  six  spokes, 
and  was  apparently  strengthened  by  four  pieces  of  met- 
al which  bound  the  felloes  (ibid,  p.  271).    See  Chariot. 
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Wheeler,  Daniel*  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  waa  bom  in  London,  England,  Nov. 
27, 1771.  Early  in  life  he  served  in  both  the  navy  and 
the  army.  Having  become  a  Christian,  when  not  far 
from  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Some  years  after  this,  he  abandoned  a  very 
lacrative  part  of  the  business  in  which  be  was  engaged, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  work  to  which,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  believed  himself  called.  He  be- 
came an  accredited  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
1816.  In  1817  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  cherished  plan  for  draining  and  cultivating  the 
marshes  surrounding  St.  Petersburg,  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  as  manager  of  the  enterprise.  While 
faithfully  discharging  his  duties  in  the  secular  business 
to  which  he  had  been  called,  he  was  also  faithful  to  his 
higher  Master,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  all  sim- 
plicity and  fidelity,  not  only  to  the  humble  and  lowly, 
but  also  to  the  higher  in  authority  in  Russia.  He  re- 
mained in  St.  Petersburg  until  1882,  when  he  felt  im- 
pressed that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  as  a  missionary  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  a  rich  blessing  attend- 
ed his  labors.  After  several  years  spent  in  missionary 
work  in  the  Pacific,  he  returned  to  England.  Here  he 
remained  until  1838,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  continued  nine  months,  rendering  such  service 
as  he  could  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  then  went  back 
once  more  to  his  native  land.  During  a  second  voyage 
to  the  United  States  he  contracted  a  disiease  which 
proved  fatal;  and  he  died  soon  after  landing  at  New 
York,  Feb.  6, 1840.  See  i/emoir  (Phila.  1870).   (J.aS.) 

Wheeler  (or  Wheler),  Sir  Oeorge,  D.D.,  an 
English  clergyman  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Breda, 
Holland,  of  English  parentage,  in  1650.  He  removed  to 
Kent,  England,  in  childhood ;  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford ;  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
East  with  Dr.  James  Spon,  of  Lyons,  in  1675-76;  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Oxford 
University;  was  knighted  and  ordained  in  1683;  and, 
having  taken  orders,  was  collated  by  bishop  Crewe 
to  the  second  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham 
in  1684.  In  1685  be  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Basingstoke,  Hants ;  in  1702  was  created  D.D.  by  di- 
ploma from  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  received 
"the  curacy  of  Whitworth.  In  1706  he  waa  collated  to 
the  rectory  of  Winston,  and  in  1709  to  that  of  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  which  be  retained  until  bis  decease,  Jan.  15, 
1 724.  Dr.Wheeler  was  the  author  of,  A  Journey  to  Greece 
(1682) : — An  A  ccourU  of  the  Churches  or  Places  of  As- 
sembfy  of  the  Primitive  Christians  (1689):-^nd  The 
Protettcmt  Monastery ;  or,  Christian  (Economics  (1698). 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  research  and  ability,  and  a  devoted 
minister  and  parent.  See  Church  of  England  Maga- 
zine,  viii,  332. 

Wheeler,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Grafton,  Yt.,  March  11, 1798.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1819.  In  1821  he  was  ordain- 
ed over  the  Church  at  Windsor,  Yt.,  where  he  took  high 
rank  as  a  pulpit  orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  be 
declined  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Yermont ; 
but  nine  years  after,  upon  the  resignation  of  president 
Marsh,  he  accepted  the  honor.  From  this  time  his  best 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  university.  He  raised  up 
friends  for  it,  carried  it  through  seasons  of  trial,  and  ele- 
vated the  standard  of  scholarship.  He  resigned  in  1848, 
and  died  at  Burlington,  April  16,  1862.  Dr.  Wheeler 
published  several  Sermons  and  Discourses^  especially 
that  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1834.  See  Cong,  Quar,  1862, 
p.  807. 

Wheelock,  Bleazer,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  May,  1711,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1733.  In  March,  1735, 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Leb- 


anon, called  "  Lebanon  Crank,"  now  Columbia.   la  the 
great  Wbitefieldian  revival  Mr.  Wheelock  engaged  with 
great  zeal  and  energy.    After  the  religioas  exdteoent 
bad  subsided,  he  added  to  his  labors  as  a  miDister  the 
duties  of  a  teacher.    Samson  Oocum,  a  Mobegan  Indian, 
who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  prescher,  ins  a 
pupil  in  his  school  in  1743.    He  soon  formed  the  plan 
of  an  Indian  Missionary  School,  and  several  Indian  bt^s 
entered  it,  chiefly  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  MassachnsettSi  The  in- 
stitution received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School,  Joshua  Moor  having  made  a  donation  of  a  boose 
and  two  acres  of  land  about  the  year  1754.    Mr.  Occam 
and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  solicited  funds  for  the 
school  in  Great  Britain  in  1766,  the  amount  realized 
being  £7000  in  England,  and  more  than  £2000  in  Scot- 
land.   After  conducting  this  school  in  Letianon  over 
fourteen  years,  he  determined  to  transfer  it  to  Nev 
Hampshire,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  ooUege, 
with  about  40,000  acres  of  land,  as  an  endowment  from 
governor  Wentworth  and  others.    Thus  originated  at 
Hanover,  N. H.,  Dartmouth  College;  but  }ivx'i  school 
was  maintained  the're  for  a  long  Ume  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution.  In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  went  to  Han- 
over, built  a  log  cabin  in  what  was  then  a  wiUemes^ 
and  put  up  his  school-building,  eighty  feet  long  and  tvo 
stories  in  height.    Among  the  first  gradaatea  waa  hb 
son  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege.   As  a  teacher  Dr.  Wheelock  was  industrious  and 
successful.  He  died  April  24, 1779.  Dr.  Wbeek)ck  pub- 
lished, Narrative  of  the  Indian  Charity  S^ool  at  LA- 
anon  (1762)  i^NarrativeSf  in  several  numbers,  from 
1763  to  1771  i^Coniinuation  of  the  Narrative,  to  vM 
is  Added  an  A  betract  of  a  Mission  to  the  Delaware  In- 
dians West  of  the  Ohio  (1778) :— il  Sermon  oh  Liberts  of 
Conscience,  or  No  King  hut  Christ  m  the  Chun^  (1775): 
— and  an  occasional  Sermon,     His  Memoirs^  by  Dn. 
McCIure  and  Parish,  were  published  in  1311.    See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  397. 

Wheelock.  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28»  1751  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1767,  but  removed  with  hisfather 
Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1771 ;  was  tntor 
there  from  1772  to  1776;  was  elected  to  the  Colonial  Aa* 
sembly  in  1775 ;  appointed  major  in  the  New  York  forces 
in  1777,  and  soon  after  Uentenantrcolonel  in  the  Conti- 
nental army ;  commanded  an  expedidon  against  the 
Indians  in  1778^  and  soon  after  was  placed  on  f^eneial 
Gates's  staff.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1779,  al- 
though only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  be  was  chosen  his 
successor  as  president  of  Dartnoouth  OoUege ;  was  sent 
to  England  to  raise  money  and  supplies  for  the  college 
in  1783,  but  lost  what  he  had  collected  by  shipwreck 
off  Cape  Cod;  was  removed  from  his  office  in  Doiue- 
quence  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  1315,  but  re- 
stored in  1817,  and  died  sooa  after,  April  4, 1817.  He 
left  half  of  his  Urge  estate  to  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  published  a  Eulogy  on  Prof  John  SaUk^ 
D.D.  (1809)  :--and  Sketches  of  Dartmouth  CoOege  (1316). 

Whelan,  Richard  Vikcbst,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  waa  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  29, 1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Em- 
mettsburg,  where  be  became  a  teacher  and  prefect  of 
studies;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpioe,  Paris,  graduating  in  1881;  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Versailles  the  same  year;  was  pn^lbsor 
in  St.  Mary's  College  from  1832  to  1835;  was  a  mission- 
ary in  several  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  1835 
to  1840;  became  bishop  of  Richmond  in  March,  1850, 
and  on  the  division  of  the  diocese  the  following  year 
took  the  title  of  bishop  of  Wheeling,  where  be  was  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  intereata  of  Romanism,  buiidin;; 
up  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  a  convent  at  Monot 
de  Chautal ;  was  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1869-70,  in  which  he  oppoaed  the  dogma  of  in(allibilitr, 
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bat  gave  ia  his  adhesion  to  it  after  it  was  declared.  He 
died  at  Wheeling,  July  7, 1874. 

Wheler,  George,  D.D.  See  Whekler,  ^tV 
Gbobob. 

Whelp  ("tlftj^r,  or  "tia,^r),  the  aA  of  a  lion 
(Gen.  xlix,  9;  Deut.  xxxiii,  22;  Jer.  li,  88;  Ezek.  six, 
2, 3,  5;  Nah.  ii,  13),  or  of  a  jackal  (Lam.  iv,  8).  See 
Lion.  The  cube  of  a  bear  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8 ;  Prov.  xvii, 
12;  Hoe.  xiii,  8)  are  not  designated  by  the  Heb.  word. 
See  fiBAB. 

Whe^rell,  William,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Lancaster, 
England,  in  1795.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College 
in  1816,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.;  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1820,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year;  became  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1841,  and  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
and  from  1828  to  1832  was  professer  of  mineralogy  in 
the  university ;  from  1838  to  1855  he  was  professor  of 
moral  theology.  Dr.  Whewell  died  at  Cambridge, 
March  6, 1866.  As  an  author  he  was  prolific ;  among 
his  works  being,  An  Eiemeniary  Treatise  on  Afechama 
(1819) — ^which  passed  through  seven  editions  :-^A  m%^ 
teal  Statia  {iS2ff) :  —  ArehHectural  Notes  on  German 
Churches  (1^30): — PrmcipUs  of  UnivertUy  Education 
(1831):-.Ar#<  Principles  of  Mechanics  (1832) :— ./>oo 
trine  ofLvmits  (eod.)  i—Treaiise  of  Dynamics  (1832-86) : 
— Astronomy  and  General  Physics  (1834): — Mechanical 
Euclid  (1837)  i^IIistory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (eod. 
3  vols.)  -.—Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (1840,  8 
vols.)  I—The  Mechanics  of  Engineering  (1841)  '.—Liberal 
Education  (1845): — Verse  Translations  from  the  Ger- 
man (1847) : — Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy  (1852)  -.—Systematic  Morality  (1846)  i  — Elements 
of  Morality  (1848).  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition 
of  Newton's  Principia,  first  three  sections  (1846) ;  of 
Butler's  Human  Nature  (1843);  of  Butler's  Moral  Sub- 
jects (1849);  and  of  various  other  scientific  works.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  various  scientific  articles  in  lead- 
ing periodicals,  and  published  many  pamphlets  and  nu- 
merous sermons.  See  A  mer,  Quar.  Church  Review,  July, 
1866,  p.  325. 

Whiohoote,  Behjamim,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke,  in  Shropshire,  March  1 1, 1610.  He  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
ill  1629;  became  a  fellow  there  in  1633;  was  a  distin- 
guished tutor;  was  ordained  in  1636;  oigauized  a  Sun- 
day-afternoon lectureship  at  Trinity  Church,  and  be- 
came preacher  to  the  university;  was  presented  to  the 
li\'iiig  of  North  Cadbury,in  Somersetshire,  in  1643;  ap- 
pointed provoet  of  King's  College  in  1644;  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1649 ;  was 
removed  from  his  provostship  at  the  Restoration  in  1661, 
but  retained  his  rectory  at  Milton ;  obtained  the  living 
of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London,  in  1662 ;  and  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence's,  Jewry,  in  1668.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  at  Cambridge,  in  May,  1683.  '^Or. 
Whichcote  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 
chief  founder,  of  what  is  called  the  latitudinarian  school 
of  English  divines.**  He  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a 
preacher,  and  left  considerable  results  of  his  literary  la- 
bors, although  he  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime. 
Hia  Observations  and  Apothegms  (1688),  and  his  Sermons 
(1698),  were  edited  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Dr. 
John  Jeffery  edited  his  Moral  and  Religious  Aphorisms 
(1703),and  his  Discourses  (1701-8,3  vols.),  to  which  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  added  a  fourth  in  1707.  An  edition  of  his 
SermonSf  in  4  vols.,  accompanied  by  a  Ltfe  by  Drs. 
Campbell  and  Gerard,  appeared  in  1751. 

ITIHiip  (tsic?,  shM;  occasionally  rendered  *' scourge," 
Job  V,  21 ;  ix,  28;  Isa.  x,  26;  xxviii,  15).  In  ancient 
times,  whips  were  used  not  only  for  driving  animals, 
but  also  as  instmroeuta  of  torture ;  and  even  now,  in 
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slavebolding  countries,  the  unfortunate  slaves  are  obliged 
to  work  with  the  fear  of  the  whip  beforo  their  eyes. 
The  system  of  administering  personal  chastisement  has 
been,  and  is,  universal  throughout  the  East;  and,  under 
despotic  governments,  no  person  can  be  sure  of  escap- 
ing, as  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  mere  caprice  of 
any  tyrant  who  may  happen  to  be  in  power.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  the  rod  (q.  v.)  was  oftener  used,  and 
punishment  of  the  bastinado  (q.  v.)  is  now  the  most 
common  in  Oriental  countries.    See  Corporal  Pu>'- 

ISIIMBNT. 

Tarious  materials  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips.  In  1  Kings  xii,  1 1,  Rehoboam  says,  *^  My  father 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions."  Here  a  simple  scourge  and  another  more 
painful  are  mentioned  in  opposition.  The  latter  is 
called  ^  a  scorpion,"  and  probably  means  to  denote  a 
comparison  between  the  pain  respectively  occasioned 
by  the  scourge  and  the  reptile.  The  rabbins  think 
generally  that  this  scorpion  was  a  scourge  composed 
of  knotted  and  thorny  twigs,  by  which  the  flesh  was 
severely  lacerated.  More  probably  it  consisted  of  thongs 
set  with  thorns  or  sharp  iron  points.  Such  scourges 
were  known  to  the  Bomans  as  a  means  of  torturing  used 
by  unrelenting  persons,  and  particularly  by  roasters  in 
the  punishment  of  their  slaves.  Some  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs were  thus  tortured.    See  Scourge. 

Few  travellers  have  visited  Egypt  without  commis- 
erating the  condition  of  the  unhappy  Fellahs:  every 
public  work  is  executed  by  their  unpaid  labor;  half 
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naked  and  half  staryed,  they  toil  under  a  burning  sun, 
to  clear  out  canals  or  level  roads,  under  the  eyes  of  task- 
masters ready  to  punish  with  their  formidable  whips, 
made  from  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  least  neg- 
lect or  relaxation.  Such  a  sight  necessarily  calls  to 
mind  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  Israelites  while 
they  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  **  The 
Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigor;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age, in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  ser- 
vice in  the  field ;  all  their  service  wherein  they  made 
them  serve  was  with  rigoc^  (Exod.  i,  18, 14).  The  mon- 
uments abound  with  similar  scenes.    See  Brick. 

**  In  driving,  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  whip,  like 
the  heroes  and  charioteers  of  Homer;  and  this,  or  a 
short  stick,  wds  generally  employed  even  for  beasts  of 
burden,  and  for  oxen  at  the  plough,  in  preference  to  the 
goad.  The  whip  consisted  of  a  smooth,  round  wooden 
handle,  and  a  single  or  double  thong;  it  sometimes  had 
a  lash  of  leather,  or  string,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
either  twisted  or  plaited ;  and  a  loop  being  attached  to 
the  lower  end,  the  archer  was  enabled  to  use  the  bow, 
while  it  hung  suspended  from  his  wrist"  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egypt  i,  872  sq.).    See  Chabiot. 

"Wllipple,  George,  D.D.,  a  professor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  4, 
1805.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  the  Oneida  In- 
stitute; was  one  year  (1833)  in  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary ;  and  graduated  from  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  From  1836  to  1838  he  was 
principal  of  the  Oberlin  preparatory  department,  and 
from  1838  to  1847  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  that 
institution.  From  1846  until  his  death  he  was  secreta- 
ry of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  his  office 
being  in  New  York  city.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Oct.  6, 1876.    See  Cong,  Quar,  1877,  p.  427. 

"Whiston,  William,  a  learned  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Norton,  in  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  9, 1667,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  parish. 
He  was  educated  at  Tam worth  School  and  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1690 ;  became  a  fel- 
low of  his  college,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  in  1698;  was 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  from  1694  to 
1698 ;  vicar  of  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  from  1698  to  1701 ; 
became  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Lucasian 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  1701,  and  succeeded 
him  in  that  chair  on  his  resignation  in  1703)  waa  nom- 
inated by  bishop  Moore  catechetical  lecturer  at  the 
Church  of  SL  Clement.   By  this  time  he  had  gained  em- 
inence as  a  preacher,  when  he  adopted  Arianism,  reject- 
ed infant  baptism,  and  began  to  omit  portions  of  the 
litany.     The  bishop  of  Ely  requested  him  not  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  in  which  he  was 
making  his  views  public,  but  allowed  the  continuance 
of  the  salary.    Whiston  resigned  the  lectureship  ^  and, 
after  several  bearings  before  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
was  deprived  of  his  lectureship  and  expelled  from  the 
university,  Oct.  80, 17 10.   In  consequence  of  certain  the- 
ological publications  of  a  controversial  character,  he  was 
pronounced  a.  heretic  by  the  convocation  in  1711,  and 
the  prosecution  was  continued  until  1716,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  terminated  by  an  '^  act  of  grace."    After 
his  expulsion  from  the  university  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  gave  lectures  on  astronomy  and  other 
mathematical  sciences,  and  continued  an  active  theo- 
logical writer.    He  became  a  Baptist  and  a  Millena- 
rian,  and  gathered  a  congregation  to  his  own  house,  to 
which  he  preached  what  he  called  primitive  Christian- 
ity.   A  subscription  was  made  for  him  in  1721  amount- 
ing to  £470,  and  he  derived  additional  income  from  his 
lectures  and  publications.    He  died  in  London,  Aug.  22, 
1752.    Among  his  numerous  publications  are,  A  New 
Theorg  of  the  Earth  (1696):— 7^6  Accomplishment  of 
Scripture  Prophecies  (1708):  —  Pralectiones  PhgsicO' 


mathematics  (1710)  i-^Primitite  Christiamig  ReeiMd 
(171U12):— i4  Brief  History  of  the  ReHvalo/tkeAriat 
Heresy  in  England  {[7 11):^ A  thanasuis  Cowietedtf 
Forgery(A7V2):^Tht-eeEssay8onTrinitariamsm{V:iZ): 
— A  VineUcaUon  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles;  to  vkiA  an 
added  the  Genuine  Grades  Themselves  (1715):— .4<'n>. 
nomical  Lectures  (eod.) : — St,  Clemenfs  and  St.  Irenam't 
Vindication  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (1716)  :-Sir 
Isaac  Newton^s  Mathematical  Philosopky  Demontf  rated 
(eod.): — Astronomical  Principles  of  Heligion, Natural 
and  Revealed  (1717) :— il  fjetier  to  the  Earl  ofNsttia^ 
ham  concerning  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1719)  :—The  TmeOrigim  of  the  SaM- 
Ucm  and  Athanasian  Doctrines  of  the  Tritnty  (1720)  >- 
An  Essay  towards  Restoring  the  True  Text  of  the  Oli 
and  New  TestamenU  (1722)  i^The  Literal  ActompHtk- 
ment  of  Scripture  Prophecies  (1724): — A  CoUtdionof 
AuthaUic  Records  belonging  to  the  Old  and  New  Tata- 
ments,  Translated  into  Ei^ish  (1727-28)  :—Historieol 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  ofDr,  Samnd  Clarie 
(1730) :— rAe  Prvmtive  Eucharist  Revived  (1736)  i-Tht 
Etetnity  of  HeU  TormenU  Considered  (i7Aff)'.-Tkf 
Primitive  New  Testament  (1745)  i—The  Saerei  Hidorj 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (eod.)  -.—Memoirs  of  His 
Own  Life  and  Writings  (1749-50) :— and  a  transhitioo 
of  the  Works  of  Josephu,  which  has  never  been  sii> 
peiaeded  except  in  part.    See  Chalmen^  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Whistonian    Controveray.    See  Weisros 
William. 

Whitaker,  Nathaniel.  D.D.,a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Feb.  22, 1722,  aod 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1752.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1755;  vts 
called  to  Chelsea,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb. 25, 1761 ;  anJ 
selected  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Conespondeau 
for  Evangelizing  the  Indians,  to  go  to  Great  Bcitiin 
with  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occam,  an  Indian  of  the  Mv 
began  tribe,  to  solicit  funds  for  a  mission  school  Lidr 
Huntingdon,  Romaine,  Venn,  Wesley,  and  othen  sbowed 
them  great  favor,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  ru»i 
After  eighteen  months'  absence,  they  returned,  bsriDf 
prepared  the  way  for  founding  Dartmouth  College. 
While  in  England  he  published  several  sennoos  on 
Reconciliation  to  God.  Difficulties  arising  in  his  eoo- 
gregation  on  the  subject  of  Church  goTemraent,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Chnrch  in  Salem,  ILml,  aiid 
was  installed  July  28, 1769.  In  1773,  in  coosequeiKe 
of  a  disagreement  among  the  people,  Dr.  Whitaker,  vitb 
fourteen  others,  withdrew  from  the  Church,  formed 
a  separate  congregation,  and  united  with  the  Boston 
Presbytery,  which  declared  the  new  erection  the  Third 
Church.  His  friends  erected  a  house  of  wonhip,  bat  it 
was  soon  after  burned.  Not  disheartened,  they  soogte 
outside  help,  and  in  1776  were  enabled  to  complete  t 
new  church.  At  the  breaking-ont  of  the  war  he  vym- 
ly  espoused  the  cause  of  independenoe,  and  actually  cs- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  a  ahoct  not 
he  furnished  the  authorities  with  two  hundred  ted 
eighty  pounds.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  masBsav 
in  1771,  he  printed  a  aermon  on  The  Fatal  Tragedy^ 
King  Street,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  independeooF 
another,  entitled  An  Antidote  to  Toryiem;  und  at  tbe 
end  of  the  war  still  another,  On  the  Reward  of  Toryism, 
He  was  dismissed  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose, 
Feb.  10, 1784,  but  soon  after  installed  at  NorridgevodL 
After  vainly  attempting  to  establish  a  pveabyterT  ia 
Maine,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  died  at  Woodbiidge/near 
Hampton,  Jan.  1, 1795,  in  poverty,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  done  for  the  Church  and  country.     (W.  P.  S.) 

"Whitaker,  Thomas  Dunham,  LL.D^a  dergr- 

man  of  the  Church  of  England,  waa  bom  aft  Kainhaa, 
in  Norfolk,  June  8, 1759.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  ordained  deacon  in  1786,  and  prieic 
the  following  year;  became  perpetual  coiafee  of  Holox. 
Lancashire,  in  1797 ;  vicar  of  Whalley  in  1809 ;  held  r.c 
some  time  the  Ticarage  of  Heyaham;  became  vicar  U 
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Blackburn  in  1818,  and  remained  tbere  until  hia  death, 
which  occurred  Dec  18, 1821.  He  publiaheU,  A  JJia- 
tory  of  the  Original  Parish  of  Whaliey  and  Honor  of 
Clitheroe,  in  the  Couniiea  of/Atncatler  and  York  (1801) : 
— History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven  (1805):— De  Motu 
perBritanmam  Civico  Annis  1745  et  1746  (1809)  i^The 
Life  and  Original  Correspondence  of  Sir  George  Rod- 
cliffe  (1810):— an  edition  of  The  Vision  of  Piers  Phtc- 
man  (eod.) : — a  new  edition  of  Thoresby's  Ducaius  Ze- 
odinensis ;  or^  The  Topography  of  Leeds  (1816) : — Loidis 
and  Almete;  or.  An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Districts 
Described  in  these  Words  by  Bede  (1816) :— besides  single 
sermons  and  other  works. 

'Whltaker,  TViUlam,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Holme,  Lancashire,  in  1548.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  PauFs  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  fellowship; 
became  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in 
1579;  was  appointed  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  in  1560; 
and  became  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1586.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Dec  4, 1595.  Mr.Whit- 
aker  was  an  able  Calvinbtic  writer,  and  a  powerful 
champion  of  Protestantism  against  the  attacks  of  pop- 
ery. He  published,  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ofEng^ 
Ltndf  in  Latin  and  Greek  (1596): — Catechismus,  sive 
Prima  InstUutio  DiscipHnaque  Pietatis  ChristiancB  La' 
tine  Erplicata,  etc  (1570) : — A  d  Rationes  Decern  Edmundi 
Campiani  Jesuita  . . ,  RespansiOf  etc  (1581) :  —  A  Dis- 
putation on  Holy  Scripture  against  the  Papists,  espedaU 
hf  Beilarmine  and  Stapleton  (first  published  in  Latin  in 
1588,  afterwards  in  English) : — and  other  controversial 
works.  A  collection  of  his  Opera  Theologica  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1610,  2  vols.  ful.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  DicL  s.  v. 

"Whitby,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Kushden,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1(kS8.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1657,  and  became  a  fellow  in 
1664;  took  holy  orders,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.Seth 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  prebendary 
of  Salisbary  in  October,  1668;  was  admitted  precentor 
of  the  same  church  in  1672 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Ed- 
round's,  Salisbury,  about  the  same  time,  which  was  his 
last  preferment,  and  where  he  died,  March  24,  1726. 
Among  bis  published  works  are,  Romish  Doctrines  not 
from  the  Beginning  (1664): — Endeatfor  to  Evince  the 
Certainty  of  Christian  Faith  (1671) '.^Discourse  con- 
ceming  the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1674) : — 
.4  bsurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host  Worship  Proved  (1679) : 
— The  Protestant  Reconciler  Humbly  Pleading  for  Con- 
descension  to  Dissenting  Brethren  (1683).  This  work 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  publicly  retracted  by  Whitby :  —  A  Para- 
phrase and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (1703)  : 
— Discourse  of  the  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  (1705).  Late  in  life  he  became  an  Arian, 
and  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.Waterland.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  the  above-mentioned  works  being 
only  a  small  part  of  what  he  gave  to  the  public.  His 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  is  considered  his  best 
work.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

White,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 1795.  He  was  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Peregrine  White  of  the  famous  *^  May- 
flower;" graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.;  after  licensure  to  preach,  was  settled  as 
colleague  pastor  with  his  stepfather.  Rev.  Asa  Burton, 
D.D.,  at  Thetford,  Yt.;  subsequently  over  the  Church 
in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  again  at  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  elect- 
ed president  of  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  October,  1841,  and  his  presidency  was  of 
twenty  years*  continuance.  In  this  last  relation  he 
met  the  manifold  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  fi- 
delity and  energy.  He  shrank  from  no  labor  that  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  college,  when  he  entered 


on  its  presidency,  demanded  at  his  hands ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  long  before  his  death,  as  one 
result  of  his  labor,  a  larger  number  of  students  in  the 
college  classes  alone  than  he  found  in  all  the  depart- 
ments when  he  entered  upon  the  presidency.  He  died 
suddenly,  Oct.  29, 1861.  Dr.  White  was  a  Vipe  and  ac- 
curate scholar,  an  able  teacher,  an  impressive  preacher, 
and  a  sound  theologian.  He  published  Essays  in  Lit- 
erature and  Ethics  (Boston,  1853, 12mo),  and  contributed 
four  sermons  to  the  National  Preacher,  and  articles 
(the  most  of  which  were  republished  in  his  Essays)  to 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  Bibliotheoa  Saa'a,  See 
Wilson,  PreA,  Hist,  Almanac,  1863,  p.  813;  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

White,  Franois,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17tb  centur}',  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge ;  became  dean  of  Carlisle  in  1622 ; 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1626 ;  buhop  of  Norwich  in  1629 ; 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1631 ;  and  died  in  February,  1687  or 
1688.  He  was  the  author  of.  Orthodox  Faih  and  the 
Way  to  the  Church  Explained  and  Justified  against  7. 
W,  (1617)  i^Replie  to  Jesuit  Fisher's  A  newer  to  Certain 
Questions  Propounded  by  James  /,  etc  (1624) : — Treatise 
of  the  Sabbath  Day  against  Sabbatarian  Novelty  (1686)  : 
_and  other  works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  A uthors,  s.  y. 

White,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di^-ine,  was 
bora  at  Durham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1800.  He 
received  bis  preparatory  training  in  the  academy  at 
Greencastle ;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1824 ;  studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  (N.  J.) 
Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1826,  and  immediately  after 
entered  upon  an  agency  for  the  American  Bible  Society, 
his  field  being  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street 
Church,  New  York  city,  where  he  continued  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1836,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  theol- 
ogy in  that  institution,  which  ofllce  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death,  Aug.  25, 185((.  Dr.  White  had  natu- 
rally a  strong,  discriminating  mind,  well  balanced,  and 
abounding  in  practical  wisdom.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
eminently  thoughtful,  dear,  convincing,  and  pungent. 
As  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  had  peculiar  and  almost 
unrivalled  excellence.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  John  Nitchie  (1888),  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant  (1846).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  691 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

White,  Joseph  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergj'man 
and  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  was  bora  at  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
and  was  designed  for  his  father's  calling,  but  having 
been  sent  to  a  charity-school  at  Gloucester,  and  hav- 
ing made  rapid  advancement,  he  was  sent  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  at 
Wadham  College  about  1770 ;  became  a  fellow  of  that 
college  in  1774,  was  appointed  to  archbishop  Laud's 
professorship  of  Arabic  in  1775 ;  chosen  in  1783  to  preach 
the  Bampton  lecture  for  the  following  year,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Badcock^  became  prebendary  of  Gloucester  in 
1788;  was  appointed  rector  of  Melton  in  1790;  became 
prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1802;  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxford  the  same  year;  and  subsequently  canon 
of  Christ  Church.  He  died  at  Oxford,  May  22, 1814. 
He  was  the  author  of  De  Utilitate  Ltngues  Arabica  in 
Studiis  Theologicis  Orqtio  (1776)  :~-Testamenii  Novi  Li- 
bri  Historici  et  Epistolcs  tarn  Catholicce  guam  Paulince, 
Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  etc  (1779-1803)  :—A  View 
of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  (Bampton  Lect- 
ures) (Lond.  1784) :— and  other  works  of  great  merit. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

White,  Joseph  (2)  (called  in  Spain  Don  Jose  Ma^ 
rya  Blanco  i  Crespo),  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  descend* 
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ed  from  an  Irish  Catholic  family  which  had  settled  in 
Si>atn,  was  born  at  Seyille,  July  11, 1775.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  mercantile  life,  he  was  educated  fur  the 
Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1799;  soon  lost 
confidence  in  Roman  Catholicism,  renouncing  his  ad- 
herence to  it  in  1810,  when  he  removed  to  England; 
joined  the  English  Church,  but  did  not  take  orders  in 
it;  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Holland;  set- 
tled in  London,  where  he  conducted  for  some  years  a 
Spanish  paper  called  El  Etpafiol;  received,  in  1814,  a 
pension  for  life  of  £260  per  annum,  on  account  of  ser- 
vices rendered  the  government  by  this  paper;  lived 
subsequently  in  London  as  a  man  of  letters ;  edited  for 
three  years  ( 1822-25 )  another  Spanish  journal,  Laa 
Variedadesf  was  editor  of  the  London  Renew  (1829) ; 
served  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  archbishop  Whately  at 
Dublin,  from  1832  to  1835 ;  removed  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  joined  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Hamilton  was  then  pastor;  and  died  May  20, 1841. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  among  which 
are  Pr^aratory  Obteroations  on  the  Study  of  Rdigion 
(1817)  x—LeUeffrom  Spain  (1822)  i^Practieal  and  In- 
ternal Evidence  against  CatkoUciim  (1825) : — PoorMarCe 
Preaervaiive  against  Popery  (1825):  —  Dialogues  con- 
cendng  the  Church  of  Rome  (1827) : — Letter  to  Protes- 
tants  Convertedfrom  Romanism  (1827) : — Second  Traods 
of  an  liish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion  (1833) : — 
and  L\fe  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  Blanco  WhitCy  Written  by 
Himself t  toith  Portions  of  his  Correspondence;  edited  by 
John  Hamilton  Thorn  (1845,  3  vols.).  "  This  book,  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  excited  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  is  still  eminently  worth  referring  to.  The  cu- 
rious picture  it  presents  of  a  mind  at  once  pious  and 
sceptical,  longing  and  sorrowing  after  a  truth  which  it 
can  nowhere  find,  or,  finding,  contrive  to  rest  in,  has,  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  religious  opinion,  a  very 
particular  significance.  Poor  White's  life-long  search 
fur  a  religion  seems  not  to  have  been  a  successful  one, 
and  to  have  landed  him  at  the  last  in  a  condition  of 
nearly  entire  scepticism." 

"White,  Robert  Meado^rs,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman  and  philologist,  was  bom  about  1798.  He 
graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1819;  was 
ordained  in  1821;  became  a  tutor  at  Oxford  in  1832; 
Rawlinson  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  1884;  visited 
Denmark  in  the  interests  of  philology  in  1837 ;  became 
vice-president  of  Magdalen  College  in  1838;  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  local  antiquarian  research;  was 
the  annalist  of  his  college;  and  was  regarded  a  leading 
authority  in  English  philology.  Daring  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  life  be  was  rector  of  Slimbridge,  Gloucester- 
shire, where  he  died,  Jan.  81, 1865.  He  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time,  for  twenty  years,  to  the  editing  of  The 
Ormulumf  Send'Saxon  ffomUies  in  Verse^  now  first  ed- 
ited from  the  Original  MSS,,  with  Notes  and  Glossary 
(Oxford,  1852). 

Wbite,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  about  1550;  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  about  1570; 
took  holy  orders,  and  preached  frequently;  received  the 
living  of  St.  Gregory's  in  London ;  became  vicar  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  in  1575;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Mora,  St.  Paul's,  in  1588 ,  treasurer  of  Salisbury  in 
1590;  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1591,  and  canon  of 
Windsor  in  1598.  He  died  March  1, 1624.  He  was 
noted  for  his  benefactions  in  founding  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  but  especially  for  the  founding  of  Sion  Col- 
lege, London.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  few 
sermons.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  J)ict,  s.  v. 

"White  (Lat  Anglus  ex  AUns^  Candidas,  or  rUus; 
otherwise  called  Bianchi^  Richworth,  and  BUickloe), 
Thomas  (2),  an  eminent  English  philosopher  and 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  bom  at  Halton,  Essex,  in 
1582;  was  educated  abroad  and  became  a  priest  in 
1617;  was  employed  in  teaching  philosophy  and  divin- 
ity, residing  at  Donay,  Rome,  and  Paris  with  occasional 


interraptions  until  1683,  when  he  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  English  College  at  Lbbon ;  served  the  duty 
of  the  English  mission,  for  some  years;  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  house  of  Sir  Kendm  Digby, 
whose  philosophy  he  supported;  became  a  professor  at 
Douay  again  in  1650,  aud  vice-principal  of  the  English 
College;  spent  his  latter  years  in  England,  and  died  at 
Drury  Lane,  London,  July  6, 1676.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  among  his  numerous  works  the  follow- 
ing deserve  mention :  Dialogv/es  concerning  ike  Juig- 
ment  of  Common  Sense  in  the  Choice  of  Religion  (1640): 
— 2)e  Mundo  Dialogi  Tree  (1642)  i—Institutiomtm  Peri- 
pateticarum  ad  Mentem,  etc.  (1646)  i—Institutumes  The- 
ologiccB  super  Fundamentis  in  Pen^Kttetica  Di^anajae- 
iis  ExstructcB  (1652)  i-'QuesHoms  Theologica,  etc.  (1653): 
— Contempkution  of  Heaven,  etc  (1654):— rAe  Groiadt 
of  Obedience  and  Government  (1655) : — Religion  and  Sea- 
son Mutually  Corresponding  and  Assisting  Eadi  Other 
(1659)  i^The  Middle  State  of  Souls  from  the  How  of 
Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  (eod.).  .  See  Chahnen, 
Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  s.  v. 

'White.  'WiUiam,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  26, 1748.  He 
passed  A.B.  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1765^  and  was 
soon  after  ordained  in  England.  On  his  retnm  to 
America  in  1772,  he  became  associate  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  Revolution.  In  1777  he  was  chaplain  to 
Congress  and  was  elected  rector  of  Christ  and  St  Peter's 
churches  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  consecrated  bUhop 
at  London  in  1787,  and  died  July  17, 1836.  Exclusive 
of  periodicals,  he  published,  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  United  States  (1782)  i^Thovghts  on  the 
Singing  of  Psalms,  etc.,  signed  "Silas"  (1808):-/>rf- 
ures  on  the  Catechism  oftlte  P.  E,  Church,  with  Stqtple- 
mentary  Ijectures,  etc.  (1818,  2  voIsl  8vo)  :— Cowjwro- 
tive  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Cakiniitt  tmd 
the  A  rminians,  etc  (1817, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Memoirs  ofiht 
P.  E.  Church  in  the  United  States  (1820, 8vo)  :—A  Com- 
mentary on  Ordination,  etc  (1888,  8vo)  i^An  Essay: 
— and  several  Addresses,  L^ers,  and  Sermons,  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  280. 

'Whitefleld,  Gboroe,  a  pre-eminent  evaogeb'st  and 
founder  of  the  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Methodists,  was 
a  native  of  Gloucester,  England,  in  the  Bell  Inn  of  which 
town  (hia  father  being  a  tavern-keeper)  he  was  born, 
Dec  16,  1714.  His  father  having  died  while  George 
was  yet  young,  the  boy's  education  devolved  solely  on 
his  mother,  whose  pious  instructions  and  example  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  imbuing  his  infant  mind  with 
strong  religious  impressions.  Having  resolved  to  culti- 
vate the  superior  talents  with  which  she  saw  George  was 
endowed,  she  sent  him  to  a  classical  school  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  distingubhed  himself  by  the  accnraey 
and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  his  taste  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  But  his  mother  not  succeeding 
in  the  hotel,  and  becoming  reduced  to  poverty,  the 
progress  of  George's  education  was  stopped,  and,  being 
driven  to  undertake  some  menial  place  about  the  estab- 
lishment, his  manners  and  morals  were  much  injured  by 
his  association  with  irreligious  8ervant&  Happily  his  re- 
ligious impressions  revived,  and,  having  been  confirmed, 
he  received  for  the  first  time  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  His  mother's  circumstances  improving,  she 
sejit  him  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  there  be 
Joined  in  forming  a  small  select  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  religious  knowledge  and  personal  piety, 
along  with  the  Wesleys  and  a  few  college  contempora- 
ries of  kindred  spirit.  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  rare  talents  and  piety,  re- 
solved to  grant  him  ordination,  and  the  solemn  ceremo- 
ny was  performed  at  Gbucester  on  June  20, 1786.  His 
first  sermon,  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath,  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  sensation.  From  Gloucester  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  preached  alternately  iu  the 
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ohapel  of  the  Tower  and  at  Ludgate  Prison  every  Tues- 
day. In  1737  he  joined  his  friends  the  Wesleys  as  a 
missionary  at  the  Greorgian  settlement;  btit  he  had 
only  been  four  months  resident  there,  when  he  returned 
to  England  both  to  obtain  priest^s  orders  and  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  erecting  an  orphan-house  in  that  set- 
tlement. On  his  arrival  iji  London,  be  found  an  outcry 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  Methodism.  Bishop 
Benson  disregarded  it  and  ordained  him  a  priest  But 
he  was  denied  access  to  the  pulpits  of  many  old  friends; 
and  hence  he  commenced  the  practice  of  open-air 
preaching  in  Moorfields,  Kennington,  Blackheath,  and 
other  quarters,  where  his  ministrations  were  attend- 
ed by  vast  crowds  Having  raised  a  fund  of  £1000 
for  his  orphanage,  Wliitefield  returned  in  1739  to  the 
American  continent.  At  Savannah  immense  crowds  re- 
paired to  hear  him,  and  extraordinar}*  scenes  of  excite- 
isent  were  enacted.  On  March  25,  1740,  he  laid  the 
first  brick  of  the  orphan-asylum;  and  when  the  building 
was  completed,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Bethesda.  Al- 
though bis  ministry  was  very  successful  at  Savannah, 
he  sighed  for  his  native  land ;  and  accordingly,  in  1741, 
he  returned  once  more  to  Britain,  where  he  continued 
with  indefatigable  diligence  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In 
prosecution  of  that  object,  he  made  a  tour  through  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  preaching  in  many  places, 
and  always  in  the  open  air,  to  immense  crowda  While 
in  Wales,  he  married  Mrs.  Jones,  a  widow  to  whom  he 
bad  long  cherished  a  warm  attachment;  and  shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  repaired  to  London,  where,  it  be- 
ing winter,  some  of  his  admirers  erected  a  wooden  shed 
in  which  he  preached,  and  which  he  called  the  Taber- 
nacle. He  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  countess- 
dowager  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and 
whose  benevolence  he  shared  especially  in  the. support 
of  the  community  of  which  he  was  the  head.  At  the 
death  of  that  lady,  her  place  was  filled  by  lady  Erskine. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1744,  Mr.  Whitefield, 
though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  embarked  again  for 
America.  At  New  York  he  was  taken  exceedingly  ill, 
and  his  death  was  apprehended;  but  he  gradually  re- 
covered and  resumed  his  arduous  and  important  duties. 
He  was  still  very  much  inconvenienced  with  pains  in 
his  side,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Bermu- 
das. Landing  there  on  March  16,  1748,  he  met  with 
the  kindest  reception,  and  traversed  the  island  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  preaching  twice  every  day.  His  con- 
gregations were  large ;  he  there  collected  upwards  of 
^lOO  for  his  orphan-school;  but  as  he  feared  a  relapse 
in  his  disorder  if  he  returned  to  America,  he  took  pas- 
sage in  a  brig,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Deal,  and  the 
next  evening  set  off  for  London,  after  an  absence  of 
four  years. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  found  his  congre- 
gation at  the  Tabernacle  very  much  scattered,  and  his 
own  pecuniary  circumstances  declining,  all  his  household 
furniture  having  been  sold  to  pay  the  orphan-house  debt 
His  congregation  now,  however,  began  to  contribute, 
and  his  debt  was  slowly  liquidating.  At  this  time  lady 
Huntingdon  sent  for  him  to  preach  at  her  house  to  sev- 
eral of  the  nobility,  who  desired  to  hear  him ;  among 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  expressed  him- 
self highly  gratified;  and  lord  Bolingbroke  told  him  he 
had  done  great  justice  to  the  divine  attributes  in  his 
discourse.  In  September  he  visited  Scotland  a  third 
time  and  was  joyfully  received.  His  thoughts  were  now 
wholly  engaged  in  a  plan  for  making  his  orphan-house 
(which  was  at  first  only  intended  for  the  fatherless)  a 
seminary  of  literature  and  academical  learning.  In 
February,  1749,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Exeter  and 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  London,  having  trav- 
elled about  six  hundred  miles  in  the  west  of  England ; 
and  in  May  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  at 
which  places  he  was  eminently  useful;  many  at  that 
time,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  preaching,  being 
"turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 


Satan  unto  God."  In  September  he  went  to  North- 
ampton and  Yorkshire,  where  he  preached  to  congrega- 
tions of  ten  thousand  people,  who  were  peaceable  and 
attentive ;  and  only  in  one  or  two  places  was  he  treated 
with  unkindness.  In  1751  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  Ire- 
land, and  was  gladly  received  at  Dublin;  his  labors 
there  were,  as  usual,  very  useful  From  Ireland  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  where  he  also  met  with  great  en- 
couragement to  proceed  in  his  indefatigable  work.  On 
Aug.  6  he  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  London,  in  order 
to  embark  for  America.  On  O^  27  he  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  found  the  orphan-school  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Having  suffered  formerly  from  the  climate, 
he  determined  not  to  spend  the  summer  in  America, 
but  re-embarked  for  London,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

His  active  mind,  ever  forming  some  new  plan  for  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  now  turned  to- 
wards the  erecrion  of  a  new  tabernacle.  The  foundation 
was  laid  March  1,  1758,  and  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
June  10,  1754.  After  preaching  in  it  a  few  days,  he 
again  leift  England  for  Scotland,  embracing  every  op- 
portunity of  preaching  on  his  road  till  he  arrived  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  after  travelling  twelve  hundred  miles, 
he  returned  home  on  Nov.  25,  and  opened  the  Taberna- 
cle at  Bristol,  after  which  he  returned  to  London,  and  in 
September,  1756,  opened  his  new  chapel  in  Tottenham 
Court  Koad.  His  labors  were  immense.  He  preached 
fifteen  times  a  week ;  hundreds  of  persons  went  away 
from  the  chapel  without  being  able  to  gain  admittance. 
By  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  congregation,  at  the 
two  chapels  in  London,  his  strength  was  much  reduced. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  finding  his  health  improved, 
he,  however,  determined  on  again  visiting  America. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  he  left  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  the  beginning  of  January.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  pleasantly  and  usefully  in  America,  he 
once  more  embarked  for  his  native  liiores  and  landed 
in  England,  and  on  Oct.  6, 1765,  opened  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon's  chapel  at  Bath.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  Mrs.  Whitefield  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  became  its  victim  on  Aug.  9 ;  and  on 
the  14th  he  delivered  her  funeral  sermon,  which  was 
distinguished  for  its  pathos,  as  well  as  for  its  manly  and 
pious  eloquence. 

He  now  prepared  for  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  on  Nov.  80 ;  but  his 
sphere  of  activity  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
complaint,  which  was  asthma,  made  rapid  inroads  upon 
his  constitution,  and,  though  it  had  several  times 
threatened  his  dissolution,  it  was  at  last  sudden  and 
unexpected.  From  Sept.  17  to  the  20th  this  faithful 
laborer  in  the  vineyanl  of  Christ  preached  daily  at 
Boston;  and,  though  much  indisposed,  proceeded  from 
thence  on  the  2l8t,  and  continued  his  work  until  the 
29th,  when  he  delivered  a  discourse  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in 
the  open  air  for  two  hours;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
set  off  for  Newburyport,  where  he  arrived  that  evening, 
intending  to  preach  the  next  morning.  His  rest  was 
much  disturbed,  and  he  complained  of  a  great  op- 
pression at  his  lungs;  and  at  five  o'clock  on  Sabbath 
morning,  Sept.  80, 1770,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-six,  he 
entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 
According  to  his  own  desire,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  interred 
at  Newburyport  He  and  Wesley,  though  one  in  heart, 
were  divided  in  their  theological  opinions,  and  hence  in 
the  early  part  of  their  career  their  paths  diverged.  The 
friendship  existing  between  them  was  not  of  an  epheme- 
ral character,  but  remained  steadfast  to  the  end.  Wes- 
ley preached  a  funeral  discourse  commemorative  of  his 
virtues  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  not  a  learned  man,  like  his  con- 
temporary, Wesley;  but  he  possessed  an  unusual  share 
of  good  sense,  general  information,  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart.  Few  ministers  have  been  equally  useful 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  sermons  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  were  impassioned,  and  generally  addressed  to 
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the  hearts  of  his  congregatioDs.  He  was  benevolent 
and  kind|  forgiving  and  gentle;  but  he  was  zealous  and 
fimi,  and  seldom  allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  his 
judgment.  He  was  eminently  useful  in  having  ex- 
cited a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  religion ;  and 
millions  have  doubtless  blessed  his  name,  as  tens  of 
thousands  revere  his  memory. 

Wbitefield  was  no  common  preacher.  Parties  of  the 
most  opposite  character  and  principles,  such  as  Frank- 
lin, Hume,  and  John  Newton,  have  united  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  Whitefield's 
pulpit  oratory.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  de- 
scribing Whitefield,  said,  ^  He  was  the  prince  of  English 
preachers.  Many  have  surpassed  him  in  making  ser- 
mons, but  none  have  approached  him  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
Many  have  outshone  him  in  the  clearness  of  their  logic, 
the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  single  sentences;  but  in  the  power  of  darting 
the  Gospel  direct  into  the  conscience,  he  eclipsed  them 
aU.  With  a  full  and  beaming  countenance,  and  the 
frank  and  easy  port  which  the  English  people  love,  he 
combined  a  voice  of  rich  compass,  which  could  equally 
thrill  over  Mourfields  in  musical  thunder  or  whisper  ita 
terrible  secret  in  every  private  ear;  and  to  his  gainly 
aspect  and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  most  expressive 
and  eloquent  action.  Non^  ever  used  so  boldly,  nor 
with  more  success,  the  higher  styles  of  impersonation. 
UU  thoughts  were  possessions  and  his  feelings  'were 
transformations;  and  if  he  spoke  because  he  felt,  his 
hearers  understood  because  they  saw.  They  were  not 
only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to 
weep  and  tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the 
colder  critics  of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised  into 
momentary  sympathy  and  reluctant  wonder.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  listening  in  lady  Huntingdon's  pew  when  he 
described  the  sinner  under  the  character  of  a  blind  beg- 
gar led  by  a  little  dog.  The  dog  escapes,  from  some 
cause,  and  he  was  left  to  grope  his  way  guided  only  by 
his  staff.  Unconsciously  he  wanders  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice ;  his  staff  drops  from  his  hand,  down  the  abyss 
too  far  to  send  back  an  echo;  be  reaches  forward  cau- 
tiously to  recover  it;  for  a  moment  he  poises  on  vacan- 
cy, and—*  Grood  God  !*  shouted  Chesterfield,  *  he  is  gone,' 
as  he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
But  the  glory  of  Whitefield's  preaching  was  its  hearts 
kindled  and  heart-melting  GospeL  Without  this  all 
his  bold  strokes  and  brilliant  impersonations  would 
have  been  no  better  than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of 
many  pulpit  dramatbts.  He  was  an  orator,  but  he 
only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist.  Like  a  volcano  where 
gold  and  gems  may  be  ejected  as  well  as  common  things, 
but  where  gold  and  molten  granite  flow  all  alike  in  fieiy 
fusion,  bright  thoughts  and  splendid  images  might  be 
projected  from  his  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the 
stream  that  bore  along  the  Gospel  and  himself  in  blend- 
ed fervor.  Indeed,  so  simple  waa  his  nature  that  glory 
to  God  and  good-will  to  man  had  filled  it,  and  there  was 
room  for  little  more.  Having  no  Church  to  found,  no 
family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory  to  immortalize,  he  was 
simply  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  inspired  with  its  ge- 
nial, piteous  spirit— so  full  of  heaven  reconciled  and  hu- 
manity restored— he  soon  himself  became  a  living  Gos- 
pel. .  .  .  Coming  to  his  work  direct  from  communion 
with  his  Master,  and  in  the  strength  of  accepted  prayer, 
there  was  an  elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  para- 
lyzed hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  made  him, 
amid  uproar  and  confusion,  the  more  sublime.  With 
an  electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  fool's- 
cap  from  his  perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick- 
bat from  the  skulking  miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down 
in  crouching  submission  and  shame -faced  ulence  the 
whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair;  while  a  revealing  flash  of 
sententious  doctrine,  of  vivified  Scripture,  would  disclose 
to  awcHitruck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another 
world  or  the  unsuspected  arcana  of  the  inner  man.  '  I 
came  to  break  your  head,  but  through  you  God  has 
broken  my  heart'  was  a  sort  of  confession  with  which 


he  was  familiar;  and  to  see  the  deaf  old  gentkwaiBa, 
who  used  to  utter  imprecations  on  him  as  be  pueed 
along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  pulpit  stain  to  citch 
his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  tri- 
umphant Gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.   When  it 
is  known  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  that  ranging  all  the  empire,  as  well  as  A1DP^ 
ica,  he  would  often  preach  thrice  on  a  workiog  day, and 
that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as  a  thousand 
letters  from  persons  awakened  by  his  sermons— if  no 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  remits  of  bis  Dinistry, 
some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and  sin- 
gular  effectiveness." 

Whitefield  published  a  number  of  sermons,  joarnala, 
etc,  and  his  entire  works  were  printed  in  London  in 
1771.72  (7  vols.  8vo),  including  a  Life  by  Giltiei.  For 
other  literature,  see  Allibone,  Dicf,  of  Brit.  mdAmer. 
A  uthorSf  B.  V.  The  best  biography  is  by  Tyerman, 
Life  of  George  Whiiefieid  (Lond.  1876, 2  vols.  8to). 

Whltehoase,  Heitst  John,  D.D.,  D.CL,  a  Prot^ 
estant  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  bom  in  New  Yoik  city 
in  August,  1808.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1821,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminaiv  (Epis- 
copal) in  1824 ;  was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year,  and 
priest  in  1827 ;  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Roches- 
ter, from  1829  to  1844,  and  of  St.  Thomas's,  New  York, 
from  1844  to  1851 ;  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
Illinois,  Nov.  20,  1851 ;  was  chosen  to  succeed  bishop 
Chase  in  that  diocese  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  ISbi; 
preached  the  sermon  before  the  Pan-Anglican  Coancil, 
London,  in  1867,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1874.  His  only  pub- 
lications are  in  the  form  of  Sermonsj  Addresfe$fetc. 

Wliitglft,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1530.  He  vu 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  and  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1554;  was  chosen  fellov 
of  Peterhouse  in  1655;  entered  into  holy  orders  in  11)60, 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Cox,  bishop  of  £ly,vho 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Feversham,  in  Cambridgeshiie; 
was  appointed  lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge  in  1653;  became  chaplain  to  the  qneen  in 
1565;  was  president  of  Peterhouse  in  1567;  became 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  April  of  the  same  year; 
was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  yet  the 
same  year  became  master  of  Trinity  College ;  becanie 
prebendary  of  Ely  in  1568 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1570 ;  dean  of  Lincoln  in  1571 ; 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1572 ;  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  in  1577;  vis 
chosen  the  successor  of  Edmund  Grindal  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1583;  waa  very  severe  in  his  proeecs- 
tion  of  Nonconformists,  both  Puritans  and  Catholics,  and 
was  noted  for  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  English  Church ;  obtained  a  decree  against  liber- 
ty of  printing  in  1585;  became  privy-councillor  in  1586; 
founded  a  hospital  and  grammar-school  at  Croydon  in 
1595;  joined  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conferences  at 
Hampton  Court  in  Januar}',  1604 ;  and  died  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  Feb.  29,  of  the  same  year.     The  Worh  of  John 
Whitgift,  ArchbUkop  ofCanferhury  (Cambridge,  1851- 
54,  8  vols.),  were  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  the 
Kev.  John  Ayre.     Biograpkiee  have  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Paule  (1612)  and  John  Strype  (1718).    See 
Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v. 

"Wliiton,  John  Miltok,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1785.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1805;  Uught  an  academic 
school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  for  one  year;  studied  theol- 
ogy privately;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Antrim,  N.  H^  Sept.  28, 1808; 
resigned  Jan.  1, 1858,  and  became  acting  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Bennington^  N.  IL,  where  be 
continued  till  hU  death,  Sept.  28, 1856.  He  poUisbed 
several  single  sermons,  and  contributed  Brirf  Kotieet 
of  the  Town  of  A  rUrim  to  the  Niao  Nampskire  Hut  CoU. 
iv,  216-224,  and  to  the  Repontory  an  A  camiU  oftkt  J/a** 
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istert  of  ifUlt^rough,  N,  if.  See  Spngue,  A  nnalt  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  418,  note ;  Allibone,  JJict.  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthorSf  8.  v. 

"Wliittaker,  John  William,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
Tine,  was  born  at  Manchester  in  1790.  He  was  educated 
at  SL  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  becanae  a  fel- 
low ;  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Blackburn,  and  in  1 852 
honorary  canon  of  Manchester.  He  died  Aug.  3, 1854. 
He  published,  An  //istorical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (1819):— 
Supplement  to  the  same  (1820)  •.—Justifcaiian  hy  Faith : 
Five  SermoMy  etc.  (1825)  i^The  Catholic  Church:  Five 
Sermong  (1885) :— and  other  Bermons  and  papers. 

'Whittemore,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
▼ersalist  minister,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1800.  He  was 
apprenticed  successively  as  a  morocco -dresser,  brass- 
founder,  and  boot-maker;  studied  theology,  and  in  April, 
1821,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Milford, 
3Ias& ;  removed  to  a  Church  at  Cambridgeport  in  1822 ; 
resigned  this  pastorate  in  1831,  but  remained  in  Cam- 
bridge the  rest  of  his  life;  was  joint  editor  of  the  Uni- 
versaliU  Magazine;  established  The  Trumpet,  a  Uni- 
versalist  newspaper,  in  1828,  and  was  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  it  for  thirty  years;  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  president  of  the  Cambridge 
bank,  and  president  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Kailroad,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  March  21, 1861.  He 
was  the  author  of,  Modem  history  of  Universalism 
(1830) : — A  Commentary  on  the  RevdaHon  of  SL  John 
(1838): — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel: — Plain 
Guide  to  Unieeraalism  (1840): — AutoUography  (1859) : 
— and  other  works. 

"Wlilttinghain,  William  Rollinson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
a  bishop  of  the  Pln>testant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
in  New  York  city,  Dec  2, 1805.  He  graduated  in  1825 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  ordained  two  years  later.  St.  Mark's,  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  was  his  first  pastoral  charge,  which  he  held 
frum  1828  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1831  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  parish.  New  York  city.  While  there 
his  health  failed,  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Italy,  returning 
much  benefited.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nar}'.  In  1846  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Maryland,  and 
was  consecrated  in  Baltimore,  Sept  17  of  that  year.  He 
died  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct  17, 1879.  The  Parish 
Library,  13  vols.,  was  edited  by  him,  and  he  was  also 
editor  of  The  Churchman,  a  well-known  Episcopal  peri- 
odical. The  Family  Visitor  and  Children's  Magazine 
were  also  under  his  editorial  supervision.  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham's  library  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections in  America.  See  Amer,  Church  Rev,  xxxi, 
476. 

Whittlesey,  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Whittlesey,  a  town 
situated  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1849  he 
became  master  custos  of  his  college,  the  third  in  succes- 
sion from  the  founder.  In  1361  William  Whittlesev 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  on  Oct  11, 
1368,  he  found  himself  primate  of  all  England  and  met^ 
ropolitan  by  order  of  the  pope.  It  seems  that  be  was 
neither  physically  nor  intellectually  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  or  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  His  government  was  weak.  The  condition  of 
the  Church  troubled  him  greatly.  He  fek  deeply  his 
incapacity  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  country. 
However,  to  Whittlesey  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  frequently  arose  be- 
tween the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
ooliL  He  died  in  June,  1374.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  iv,  221  sq. 

Wloklil    See  Wtcliffe. 

'WUberforoe,  Samuel,  D.D.,an  English  prelate, 


son  of  William  Wilberforce,  was  bom  at  Clapham,  Sept 
7, 180&  He  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1826 ; 
became  curate  of  Chickenden,  Oxfordshire,  in  1828;  rec- 
tor of  Brixton  (Brightstone),  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1830; 
select  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1887; 
rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hants,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and 
chaplain  to  prince  Albert,  all  in  1839 ;  canon  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  in  1840;  sub-almoner  to  the  queen 
in  1844 ;  dean  of  Westminster  and  select  preacher  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  in  1845 ;  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, to  which  is  attached  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Most  Noble  Onfer  of  the  Garter,  in  November  of  the 
same  year;  lord  high  almoner  to  the  queen  in  No- 
vember, 1847,  and  bishop  of  Winchester  in  October, 
1869.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
riding  near  Dorking,  July  19,  1873.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  his 
versatility  of  opinions  was  known  as  "  Slippery  Sam." 
He  was  very  popular  in  the  highest  society,  was  a  lead- 
er of  the  High-Church  party,  but  an  opponent  of  Rit- 
ualism. He  was  the  author  of.  Note  Book  of  a  Country 
Clergyman  {l9SS}i—£ucharistiea  (1839) :— /7w/or^  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  iu  America  (1844): — 
f Zeroes  of  Hebrew  History  (1870)  :^and  many  other 
miscellaneous  works,  including  sermons,  charges,  sto- 
ries, etc. 

Wilberfoxoe,  "William,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, was  bora  at  Hull,  Aug.  24, 1759.    His  father  was 
a  merchant  of  that  city,  descended  from  the  ancient 
Yorshire  family  of  Wilberfoss.    He  first  attended  the 
grammar-school  at  Hull;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1768,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who 
placed  him  iu  a  school  at  Wimbledon,    While  at  this 
school  hb  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  White- 
field's  preaching,  first  led  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  tmths  of  religion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  impressed 
upon  him  her  peculiar  views.    His  mother,  fearing  lest 
he  should  become  a  Methodist,  removed  him  from  the 
care  of  his  uncle  and  placed  him  in  the  Pocklington 
Grammar-school,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  serious  impres- 
sions were  soon  dissipated  in  a  life  of  ease  and  gayety. 
In  October,  1776,  he  entered  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  only  seventeen  years  of  age.    He  grad- 
uated in  1781,  and  almost  immediatelv  thereafter  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  from  Hull.     He  now 
came  to  London,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  first  socie- 
ty.   He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  fashionable 
clubs,  and  became  intimate  with  the  leading  wits  and 
politicians  of  the  day.    He  had  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Pitt  while  at  Cambridge  which  now  became  still 
closer.   In  Parliament  he  took  but  little  part  in  the  de- 
bates, but  was  generally  opposed  to  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration, and  particularly  adverse  to  the  American 
War.    In  1784,  while  delivering  an  address  before  the 
freeholders  of  York,  they  suddenly  decided  to  have  him 
for  their  representative,  and  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  this  the  largest  county  in  England.     He 
made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  during  1784-85  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  whose  influence,  coupled 
with  the  reading  of  the  New  Test  and  Doddridge'a 
Rise  and  Progress,  awakened  in  him  those  serious  im- 
pressions which  had  been  implanted  by  his  aunt  at 
Wimbledon,  and  fixed  in  him  the  determination  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  God  and  humanitv.     On  his  retum  to 
England  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  all  reforms 
which  opportunity  permitted.    But  in  1787  he  began  a 
series  of  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  and  immorality,  and  es|)ecially  for  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.     He  opened  the 
debate  against  the  trafiic  in  May,  1789,  and,  during  all 
the  period  that  followed  until  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  result,  never  lost  sight  of  the  one  object  of 
his  public  career.    He  continued  to  represent  York  un- 
til 1812,  from  which  time  until  1825  he  was  representa- 
tive from  Brarober.     From  the  English  Cydopadia 
(Biog.  Div.  vi,  600,  601)  we  quote  the  account  of  his 
efforts  against  the  slave-traffic : 
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**Re1yiug  more  apon  tbe  hnm&ne  flod  religions  feel- 
ingfi  of  the  coaiitry  than  upon  parliamentary  tinpport,  he 
availed  himBelfof  the  agency  or  a  society  of  whlcn  Gran- 
Tiile  Shart)  was  tbe  president,  and  Thomas  Clnrkson  tbe 
agent.    Throughoat  the  sirngirle,  which  lasted  twenty 

Sears,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  indefiitigabie.  Tear  after  year 
Is  hopes  were  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  by  the 
protracted  examination  of  witnevses,  outvoted  at  otners. 
now  in  the  Commons,  now  in  the  Lords,  he  never  flinched 
fh>m  a  renewal  of  tlie  contest.  In  Parliament  be  sup- 
ported hi?  cnutio  by  many  admirable  speeches,  and  by  a 
diligent  collccilon  and  sifting  of  evidence.  Ont  of  Parlia- 
nieiit  be  never  lost  sight  of  the  same  great  object.  In  bis 
c«>uver8ation  and  bis  letteni  he  couclllated  the  support  of 
all  parties.  Cabinet  ministers,  opposirton  members,  tbe 
clergy  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  bis  own  familiar 
friends  were  alike  solicited  to  advance  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion. . .  . 

"Apart  from  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  ttom 
the  West  India  interest,  the  fearful  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  rebellion  of  tbe  slaves  In  St.  Domin- 
go led  many  to  associate  tbe  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
with  the  frantic  schemes  of  the  Jacobins.  For  tMven 
years  this  cause  alone  retarded  the  success  of  bis  endeav- 
ors. Meanwhile,  though  well  fltted  morally  for  the  labors 
he  had  undertaken,  It  is  marvellous  how  his  wcaklv  con- 
stitution enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  bodily  fa- 
tignee  which  be  was  forced  to  endnre.  In  the  spring  of 
ITSS,  when  bis  labors  were  yet  to  come,  his  health  ap- 
peared entirely  to  fail  ttom  an  absolute  decay  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  The  first  phvslcians,  after  a  consultation, 
declared  to  his  family  *  that  ne  bad  not  stamina  to  last  a 
fortnight :'  and,  although  he  happily  recovered  from  his 
Illness,  we  find  him  exclaiming  on  New-year's-day,  1700, 
*  At  thirty  and  a  half  I  am  in  constitntitm  sixty.'  From 
bis  Infancy  he  bad  suffered  much  flrom  weak  eyes,  and  bis 
exertions  were  constantly  Intermpted  or  rendered  pain- 
ftil  by  this  infirmity.  Still,  rising  with  new  hopes  and 
vigor  from  every  aisappoinment,  be  confidently  relied 
n|M)u  nltimate  encoess.  At  length  the  hour  of  triumph 
was  at  hand.  In  January,  1807,  he  published  a  book 
against  the  slave-trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question 
wan  about  to  be  discussed  In  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Alkilition  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  its  passage  through 
the  "oramons  was  one  continued  triumph  to  its  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Romllly  concluded  an  affecting  speech  in  fa- 
vor >f  the  bill  *  by  contrasting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon,  In 
all  his  greatness,  with  those  of  that  honored  individual 
who  would  this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and  re- 
member that  the  slave-trade  was  no  more ;'  when  the 
whole  House,  we  are  tnld,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
applause,  ana  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers.** 

During  this  wbolc  period  he  bad  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  all  the  great  questions  of  tbe  times.  Ho  sac- 
rificed friendship  to  the  cause  of  troth  and  humanity, 
and  never  suffered  an  opportunity  to  escape  for  doing 
good.  His  great  task,  however,  was  the  agitation  of  ne- 
gro-emancipation, which  he  continued  until  bis  retire- 
ment in  1825.  The  emancipation  act  passed  just  before 
bis  death.  *<  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed,  **  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  will- 
ing to  give  twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition 
of  bUvery !"  He  died  at  Cadogan  Place,  London,  July 
29, 1833,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  all 
the  honors  of  a  public  funeral  His  most  important 
literary  works  are,  Speech  in  the  House  of  CommonB  on 
the  A  bolUion  of  the  Siave-trade  (1789) :— Practical  View 
of  the  Prevailing  Religious  Systems  ofProfessed  Chri*' 
tians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  in  this  Country 
Contrasted  toiih  Real  Christianity  (1797): — Apology  for 
the  Christian  Sabbath  (1799)  ^-Letter  on  the  AboUHon 
of  the  Slave-trade,  Addressed  to  the  Freeholders  and 
oiher  Inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  (1807) : — and  others  on 
philanthropic  and  religious  subjects.  See  [by  bis  sons 
Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel]  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Wil- 
hfrforce  (Lond.  1838,  5  vols.  8vo);  id.  The  Correspond- 
ence of  yVUliam  Wilberforce  (ibid.  1840,  2  vols.) ;  Gur- 
nev,  Familiar  Shtch  of  Wilberforce  (eod.) ;  Chipchase, 
Character  of  WiUiam  Wilberforce  (1844);  CoUier, 
Afemoir  of  Waiiam  Wilberforce  (1865);  and  Harford, 
Recollections  of  William  Wilberforce,  Esq^  M,P,,  etc. 

"Wilbrord  (orWillibrod),  St.,  commonly  known 
as  "  The  Apostle  to  the  Frisians,"  was  bom  in  the  Sax- 
on kingdom  of  Nortbambria  about  A.D.  657.  He  was 
placed  in  Wilfred^s  monastery  at  Ripon  while  still  a 
child,  and  adopted  tbe  monastic  profession  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old.  He  then  visited  Ireland,  where 
he  spent  thirteen  years  under  the  instruction  of  St  Eg- 


bert and  the  monk  ^Vigbcrt,  two  members  of  tbe  Anglo- 
Irish  Church,  tbe  latter  of  whom  bad  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  Friesland  for  two  years  in  vain.    Uaring 
determined  to  undertake  the  work  which  had  baffled 
his  preceptor,  Wilbrord  departed  for  Friesland  in  the 
year  690,  taking  with  him  eleven  or  twelve  diflciple^ 
When  they  arrived  at  Utrecht,  tbey  were  warmly  re- 
ceived by  Pepin  the  Big,  who  had  just  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Frisians.     In  692  he  visited  Rome  to  giin  the 
favor  and  influence  of  tbe  pope,  and  in  695  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  papal  capital,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
tb^  Frisians  with  tbe  ecclesiastical  name  of  Clemens, 
He  established  his  episcopal  chair  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
built  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  restored  that  of 
St.  Martin.    He  visited  the  Danes  and  made  manv  ood- 
verts;  then,  proceeding  by  water,  be  came  to  the  island 
called  Fositisland  (probably  the  present  Heligoland), 
from  the  name  of  the  idol  worshipped  there.    Here  hu 
disregard  of  their  superstitions  and  of  the  objects  by 
them  held  sacred  subjected  him  to  great  opposition  and 
a  severe  ordeal,  in  which,  however,  be  was  suooessfol  in 
escaping  punishment    His  woric  was  largely  undone  by 
the  death  of  Pepin  in  714,  and  the  consequent  reston- 
tion  of  tbe  heathen  monarch  Radbod.    But  Wilbrord 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Charles  Martel,  whose  tn> 
cesses  re-established  him  in  his  episcopal  authority  and 
influence.     He  founded  the  monastery  of  £ptemacb« 
near  Treves,  about  698,  ^nd  there  died  and  was  boned 
in  788.     His  day  in  the  calendar  is  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber.   See  Bede,  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  V,  xi,  xii;  Ms- 
billon,  A  nnales  Ordxnis  S,  Benedicti,  lib.  xviii ;  Wright, 
Biographia  Britcamica  Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
riod), p.  250-262 ;  Hoefer,  Aotcr.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Wiley,  Allen,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  dirine, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  Jan.  1 5, 1789.  He  re- 
moved to  Indiana  with  his  parents  in  1804 ;  was  bronght 
into  the  Church  under  the  ministxr  of  Rev.  Moses  Cnime 
in  1810;  licensed  to  exhort  Sept  io,  1811,  and  to  preach 
July  10, 1818,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1817.    ^'The  commencement  of  his  itin- 
erancy was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  great  and  per^ 
manent  usefulness."    Eleven  yean  he  spent  in  travel- 
ling extensive  circuits;  for  fourteen  years  he  acted  as 
presiding  elder,  and  for  five  years  he  was  stationed  in 
the  principal  large  towns.    He  was  chosen  delegate  to 
each  General  Conference  from  1832  to  1844.    He  died 
at  Vevay,  Ind.,  July  28, 1848.   Dr.  Wiley  was  a  roan  of 
Grod,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  able  and  successful  as  a 
minister.   For  a  number  of  years  he  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages    "  He  was 
one  of  the  active  founders  and  patrons  of  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  and  held  for  many  years  the  position 
of  trustee.    He  wrote  for  the  Western  Christian  Adr<h 
cote  a  number  of  articles  on  'Ministerial  Character  and 
Duties,*  which  were  subsequently  collected  and  pob- 
lished  in  a  separate  work,  and  are  now  contained  in  tbe 
account  of  his  Life  and  Times,  written  by  Dr.  F.  C  Hoi- 
liday.**    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenees,  iv,  295: 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  qf  Methoditm,  8.  v.;  Spngne,  Asmah 
of  the  A  mar.  Pulpit,  vii,  569.    (J.  L.  S.) 

"Wiley,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  May  30,  1810.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Chariea  Wiley,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher in  New  York  city.  After  the  usual, school  prpp- 
aration,  he  entered  Columbia  College  in  i825i,  and  re- 
mained as  a  student  there  until  the  death  of  his  father. 
in  1826.  He  then  entered  the  law-office  of  Griffen  and 
Strong,  a  well-known  law  firm  in  Wall  Street,  and  pur- 
sued the  stody  of  the  law  with  ardor  and  much  proroiM 
of  success.  During  the  religious  revival  of  1828-29  be 
joined  Dr.  Joel  Parker's  Church,  and  resolved  to  become 
a  minister  of  the  GospeL  In  1881  he  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  and  in  1832  went  to  tbe  Theological  Seffi- 
inary  at  Auburn,  N.  T.,  graduating  ia  1885  after  a  fuU 
course  of  three  years.  He  became  a  resident  licen- 
tiate there,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  at  Kew  H*- 
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▼en,  Conn.,  was  in  1637  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Chorch  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  eight  years.  In  1845  he  was  in^ 
stalled  over  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  1855.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Milwaukee  University,  and  held 
that  position  for  several  years;  but  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857  made  it  impossible  for  that  institution  to  sustain 
competition  with  others  earlier  in  the  field,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  build  it  up  was  diaoontinued.  In  1858  he  sup- 
plied the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
was  rector  of  the  high-school  there.  In  1859  he  supplied 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Birmingham,  Conn,  In 
1860  he  was  settled  over  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  Geneva,  K.  Y.,  where  he  preached  until  1866,  when 
he  removed  to  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  private  schooL  In  1871  he  removed  to  Orange, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  his  fatal  illness  was  eng^aged  in 
that  region  in  conducting  a  private  school,  and  in  edit- 
ing some  text-books  of  Virgil  and  Oesar  for  school  use. 
Dr.  Wiley  was  a  fine  classical  scholar.  His  death  oc- 
curred Dec.  21 ,  1878,  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.     (W.  P.  a) 

Wilfrid  (Wilfbbdbr),  ScmU,  is  the  name  of  four 
English  bishops. 

1.  Bishop  OF  York  (which  was  no  longer  an  archbish- 
opric after  the  death  of  Paulinas;  see  Fuller,  Church 
HitU  o/Briicuny  i,  217).  This  celebrated  man  was  bom 
of  noble  parents  in  Northumberland,  in  A.D.  684.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  mother  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  entered  a 
Scottish  convent  on  the  idand  of  lindisfame,  but  after- 
wards resolved  to  study  the  Church  and  monasticism  at 
Rome.  He  went  thither  by  way  of  Canterbury  and 
Lyons,  and  arrived  in  654^  From  655  to  658  he  was  at 
Lyons,  and  there  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of 
hb  friend,  the  archbishop  Dalfin.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  gained  the  favor  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, being  made  tutor  to  the  prince  Alchfrid  (664) 
and  receiWng  the  abbey  of  Inrhypum  (Ripon).  At  this 
time  a  synod  was  assembled  at  Streneshale  (Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire)  to  discuss  the  Easter  and  the  tonsure  con- 
troversies, and  Wilfrid  succeeded  in  determining  it  to 
approve  the  usages  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  appointed  in  665  to  the  then  vacant  see  of  York,  and 
sent  to  archbishop  Agilbert  of  Paris  for  consecration. 
During  his  absence,  Ceadda  (  St.  Chad  )  was  ordained 
bbhop  of  York  at  Canterbury,  and  Wilfrid  therefore  re- 
tired to  his  monastery  of  Ripon  until  archbishop  Theo- 
dore transferred  Ceadda  to  Mercia  (Lichfield)  and  re- 
stored York  to  Wilfrid,  afler  which  he  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  Northumberland.  He  lost  the 
royal  favor,  however,  in  673,  by  assisting  queen  Ethel- 
rida  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  was  thereupon  deposed  and 
his  diocese  divided  into  three  parts.  He  appealed  to 
the  pope,  and  started  for  Rome  to  plead  his  own  cause 
in  A.D.  678;  and  being  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a 
storm,  he  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Frisians,  converted 
many,  and  baptized  their  king,  Aldcgils.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  pope  Agatho  restored  him  to  his  bishopric, 
but  directed  that  the  more  distant  parts  of  his  see  should 
be  erected  into  separate  dioceses.  King  Egfrid  threw 
him  into  prison,  however,  on  his  return  to  England,  re- 
gardless of  the  justification  of  his  cause  pronounced  by 
the  pope ;  and  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum among  the  heathen  people  of  Sussex.  This  ban- 
ishment was  utilized,  however,  for  successful  missionary 
labors.  King  Edilwalch  received  baptism,  and  evangel- 
ists were  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Victa  (Wight),  who  labored 
with  gratifying  success.  In  686,  Alchfrid,  Wilfrid's  for- 
mer pupil,  having  obtained  the  crown,  the  exiled  bishop 
was  recalled,  but  again  deposed  in  692  on  a  charge  of 
disobedience  to  the  authority  of  Canterbury.  He  once 
more  appealed  to  the  pope  from  his  banishment  in  Mer- 
cia, and  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  undertook  a  journey 
to  Rome  that  he  might  obtain  justice  (703  or  704).  The 
conclave  decided  that  Wilfrid's  opponents  were  base  ca- 
lumniators, and  instructed  the  king  to  restore  him  to 
his  see.     While  returning  through  Granl,  Wilfrid  f^\ 


sick  (705),  and  had  a  vision  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
revealed  that  the  prayers  of  Wilfrid's  pupik  had  ob- 
tained for  him  restoration  to  health,  the  recovery  of  part 
of  his  diocese,  and  four  years  of  life.  The  king  refused, 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  obey  the  papal  order,  but 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  his  successor,  Osred,  restored 
the  see.  Wilfrid  died,  "  after  four  years,"  Oct.  12,  709, 
having  held  the  bishopric  during  forty-four  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Ripon,  but  ultimately"  at  Can- 
terbury. His  importance,  aside  from  his  missionary 
character,  lies  in  his  association  with  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury as  principal  supporter  of  the  papal  authority 
and  Romish  customs  in  England.  The  following  writ- 
ings arc  attributed  to  him,  but  without  full  prooC  of  au- 
thenticity :  De  Catholico  Celebrando  Paschali  Ritu : — 
De  Regidis  Monachorumy  etc  See  Hcddius,  Vita  WU- 
Jridi  f  Bede,  Uitt,  Eedes.  iit-v,  ed.  Stevenson ;  Roger  de 
Wendover,  Chronica  give  Flores  Ilistoriarumf  vol.  i,  ed. 
Coxe ;  Lingard,  ffiat  of  England,  5th  ed.  i,  122  sq. ; 
William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Gett.  Pontif,  iii,  152;  id.  De 
Gest^Reg.  i,  3;  Godwin,  De  PrcesuL  AngL  p.  654;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

2.  Bishop  OF  Bkveklt  and  archbishop  of  York  {Witr 
fridus  Junior),  a  contemporary  of  Dede  (fligf,  Ecciet.v, 
5, 23 ;  see  also  Roger  de  Wendover,  ut  sup,  i,  213, 227 ;  and 
Sachtenchronik), 

3.  Bishop  OF  Worcester  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  century.  See  A  nglia  Sacra,  i,  470 ;  Roger  de  Wen- 
dover, ut  tup,  i,  205 ;  Bede,  UisL  Eeckt,  v,  23. 

4.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  806  et  sq.,  died  829 
or  882.  See  Roger  de  Wendover,  ut  sup,  i,  270 ;  also 
Sachsem^ronik, 

WiUde,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Echlin,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1721.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  was  compelled 
to  leave  that  institution  before  completing  the  course  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father;  turned  his  attention 
to  farming,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  published  The  Epi^ 
goftiad,  a  Poem  in  Nine  Books,  in  1757,  which  gained 
for  htm  the  title  of  <Hhe  Scottish  Homer;"  printed  a 
new  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  by  A  Dream  in 
the  Manner  of  Spenser,  in  1759 ;  waa  chosen  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  the  same  year ;  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Aforal  Fables  in  verse  in  1768 ;  and 
died  Oct.  10, 1772. 

Wilkins,  David,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  1685.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth  in  1715;  spent  the 
next  three  yeara  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  that  col- 
lection; became  rector  of  Mongharo-Parva,  Rent,  in 
1716,  and  of  Great  Chart  and  Hadleigh  in  1719 ;  was 
constituted  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  and  collated  to 
the  rectories  of  Monks-Ely  and  Booking;  was  appointed 
joint  commissary  of  Becking;  became  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  in  1720 ;  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Suffolk  in  May,  1724 ;  and  died  Sept.  6, 1745.  His  prin- 
cipal publications  are,  Novum  Testamentum  JEgyptia^wm, 
vulgo  CopHcum,  etc  (1716):  —  Leges  Anglo'Saxomcm 
Ecclesiastical  et  Cimles,  etc.  (1721): — Quinque  lAbri 
Moysis  ProphetcB  in  Lingua  Ai^gyptiaca,  etc  (1731)  :'- 
and  Concilia  Magna  Britannia  et  llibernia  (1736-37). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

WiUdna,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Withywood,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  Dec  17,  1742.  His  father,  Martin 
Wilkins,  became  a  judge  in  Jamaica,  and  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer.  Isaac  was  an  only  son,  and  when  about 
six  yeara  of  age  was  brought  to  New  York  city  to  ob- 
tain better  educational  facilities  than  the  West  Indies 
afforded.  In  1760  he  graduated  at  Columbia  College. 
What  he  saved  from  his  father's  estate  in  Jamaica 
enabled  him  to  purchase  Castle  Hill  Neck,  in  West- 
chester County.  After  his  graduation  he  resided  for 
some  time  upon  this  farm,  and  occupied  himself  in  cul- 
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tivating  it.  In  1772  be  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, and  until  April  18, 1775,  lie  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  ready  in  debate  and  honest  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  sev- 
eral political  pamphlets  which  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs,  and  eventually  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
America ;  and  published,  before  sailing  for  England,  an 
address  to  his  countrj'^men,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
vindicate  himself  as  a  lover  of  his  country.  He  re- 
mained in  England  about  a  year,  in  which  time  it  is 
asserted  that  he  endeavored  to  accommodate  the  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  family  at  Castle  Hill,  which  had  been  laid 
waste,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  them  to  Long 
Island*.  At  Newtown  and  Flatbush  he  made  his  resi- 
dence until  peace  was  declared.  His  farm  had  not  been 
confiscated;  so  he  sold  it  in  1784,  took  his  family  to 
Shelbunie,  N.  S.,  purchased  property  there,  and  again 
became  a  farmer.  Soon  after  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  that  province.  In  1798  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  took 
charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Westchester,  of  which, 
as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  deacon,  he  became  rector. 
On  Jan.  14, 1801,  be  was  ordained  priest.  The  British 
government,  in  consideration  of  his  services  during  the 
Revolution,  bestowed  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £120  for 
life,  and  for  thirty-one  years  he  was  rector  of  St.  Peter^s. 
He  died  in  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5, 1830.  His  ser- 
mons were  concise  and  forcible ;  his  delivery  was  nat- 
ural and  effective.  As  a  rule,  his  discourses  were  short 
and  impressive.  A  number  of  poetic  effusions  of  some 
merit  are  extant  of  which  he  was  the  author.  See 
Sprague,  A  rmals  qfthe  Amer,  Pulpit ,  v,  462. 

WilkiiiB,  John,  D.D.,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
English  bishop,  was  bom  at  Fawsley,  near  Daventry, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1614.  He  was  educated  at  All- 
Saints',  at  New  Inn  Hall,  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford; took  holy  orders;  biecame  chaplain,  first  to  Will- 
iam, lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles,  count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine ;  took  sides  with  the  Parliament  under  Crom- 
well, and  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  was 
made  warden  of  Wadham  College  in  1648 ;  became  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1669 ;  ejected  at 
the  Restoration  the  following  year;  became  preacher  to 
the  honorable  society  of  Gray's  Inn  and  rector  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewr\',  London ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  was  made  dean  of  Ripon ;  became  bish- 
op, of  Chester  in  1668;  and  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Til- 
lot  son,  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  Nov.  19,  1672.  He 
published  several  mathematical  and  philosophical  works, 
and  the  following,  viz.,  EccUtiaatea,  or  a  Discourse  con- 
cemififf  the  Gift  ojfPreachinff  as  it  Falls  under  the  Rules 
of  AH  (1646 ;  best  ed.  1778) : — Discourse  concerning  the 
Beauty  of  Providence  in  aU  the  Rufjged  Passages  of  It 
(1649):— iSennoM,  etc.  {IQlh)  \—0f  the  Principles  and 
Duties  of  Natural  IieU{fion  (eod.).  See  Chalmerp,  Bioff, 
Diet,  8.  V. 

"Wilkinson,  Henry  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, nephew  of  the  preceding,  known  as  "  Long  Hanry,'' 
was  bom  at  Waddesdon,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1609.  He 
entered  as  commoner  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1622, 
where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  his  studies,  became 
a  noted  tutor,  master  of  the  schools,  and  divinity  reader ; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  about  1688,  but 
was  suspended  from  preaching  because  of  views  ad- 
vanced in  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's  in  September,  1640; 
was  restored  by  the  Long  Parliament;  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  made  minister  of  St.  Faith's,  under 
St.  Paul's,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines; became  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-Weat  in 
1645;  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  ministers  to  go  to 
Oxford  to  establish  Presbyterian  forms  and  practices; 
became  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  1652; 
was  deprived  at  the  Restoration;  and  died  at  Clapham 
in  September,  1675.     He  published  several  Sermons 


preached  before  the  Parliament.    See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Did.  8.  V. 

Wilkinson,  Henry  (2),  D.D.,  sometimes  called 
Junior^  but  commonly  known  as  **  Dean  Harry,"  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  cousin  of  Long  Harry,"  was  bom  at  Ad- 
wick,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Iforkshire,  in  1616.  He 
began  his  education  at  a  grammar-school  in  All-Saints' 
parish,  Oxford;  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall 
in  1631,  where  he  graduated,  took  holy  <miera,  became 
a  noted  tutor,  and  moderator  or  dean  of  Magdalen  HaU; 
left  the  university  on  account  of  his  Puritan  principles 
in  1642;  removed  to  London,  took  the  Covenant,  and 
preached  frequently;  under  the  supremacy  of  Pariia- 
ment  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  became  principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall  and  moral-philosophy  reader;  and  suf- 
fered for  Nonoonformitv  after  the  Restoration  while  en- 
deavoring  to  preach  at  Buckminster,  Leioesterahire; 
Gosfield,  Essex;  Sible-Headingham ;  and  lastly  at  Con- 
nard,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  he  died.  May  13, 1690. 
He  was  the  author  of.  Condones  Tres  (1654): — Thm 
Decades  of  Sermons  (1660)  i—Catalogus  Librorvm  in 
Bibliotheca  Aulcs  Magdalena  (1661):— 7\ro  Treatises 
( 1681 ) :— and  oth^  works.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 

S.V. 

Wilkinson,  Bir  John  Gardner,  D.C.U,  F.R.S^ 

a  celebrated  English  traveller  and  Egyptologist,  was 
bom  at  Haxendale,  Westmoreland,  Oct.  5,  1797.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Gardner.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Harrow  School  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  country,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  modem  inhab- 
itants. He  resided  a  considerable  time  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  and  employed  himself  in  making  accurate  sur- 
veys of  the  district  and  drawings  of  the  superb  archi- 
tectural monumenta,  and  in  copying  the  aculpture«, 
paintings,  hieroglyphics,  and  other  ^ecta  of  interest 
then  existing.  In  1828  he  published  at  Malta  Materia 
IJierogrhfphicaf  in  four  parts,  and  in  1835,  in  London, 
Topography  of  Thebes  and  General  View  ofEgyja,  In 
1886  he  began  the  publication  of  his  g^reat  work.  The 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  printing 
the  first  series  in  8  vols.  8vo — the  second  series,  in  2  vol& 
8vo,  appearing  in  1840.  In  1843  he  published  Modem 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  a  new  and  condensed  edition  of  whidi 
was  published  among  Murray's  I/and-iooks  in  1847.  In 
1844  be  travelled  in  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  and  in 
1848  published  Dalmaiia  and  Montenegro,  wUh  a  Jour- 
ney to  Mostar,  m  Herzegovina,  and  Remarks  an  the 
Slavonic  Nations,  etc  In  1850  he  published  Tkt  Ar- 
chitecture of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  in  1851  The  Fragments 
of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Thtrin  containit^  the  Names 
of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  etc  In  1855-56  he  revisited 
Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  Egypt  in  the  Time 
of  the  Pharaohs,  He  presented  his  collections  of  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  other  antiquities  to  Harrow  School  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  museum,  to  which  he  added, 
in  1874,  his  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medaK  In 
1858  he  published  A  Treatise  on  Color  and  the  General 
Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes.  He  contributed 
many  of  the  notes  to  Rawlinson's  Iferodotus,  and  pab- 
lished  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  geographical 
and  archteological  societies  in  Great  Britain.  He  died 
Oct  29, 1875.  A  Memoir  was  published  by  his  widow 
in  1876.  Lord  Ripon,  in  an  address  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  spoke  thus  of  his  great  work  oo 
the  ancient  Egyptians:  *' Indefatigable  in  research,  full 
of  learning,  accurate  in  facts,  Sir  Gardner  Wiikxiiaon 
baa  at  the  same  time  treated  his  subject  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  and  the  liveliaesa  of  poetiy.  He 
opens  to  you  the  temple  of  their  deities,  the  pdaoe  of 
their  sovereign,  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  repositones 
of  the  dead.  He  traces  for  you  their  early  history,  be 
exhibits  to  you  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  scieaoea; 
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the  course  of  their  husbandry,  and  the  process  of  their 
manufactures;  and  he  introduces  you  to  their  private 
life  with  a  graphic  vivacity  which  makes  you  at  once 
a  judge  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Egyptian  char- 
acter, and  a  partaker,  as  it  were,  of  the  iutimacies  of 
their  domestic  society." 

'^jl^ill,  Arminian  View  op  the.— I.  Definitions. — 1. 
Minjl  is  one  and  indivisible.  For  convenience  in  lan- 
guage, the  phenomena  of  mind  are  generalized,  and 
names  given  to  the  powers  by  which  phenomena  be- 
come possible  and  to  which  phenomena  are  referred. 
Those  powers  of  mind  which  are  immediately  concerned 
in  the  acquisition,  retention,  and  classification  of  knowl- 
edge are  classed  together  and  generalized  so  that  the 
geueric  name  of  the  intdlect  is  made  to  include  them  all, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  mind^s  power  to  know  is  called  the 
inieUecL  In  like  manner,  the  susceptibility  of  feeling  is 
called  the  sensibHiiy,  and  the  power  to  put  forth  action 
is  called  the  wiU,  Not  that  there  are  three  dbtinct  en- 
tities, for  evidently  it  is  the  same  one  and  indivisible 
roind  that  perceives,  judges,  remembers,  imagines,  is 
pleased  or  displeased,  loves  or  hates,  chooses,  resolves, 
determines,  acts.  Perhaps  it  would  4)e  quite  as  scientif- 
ic as  is  the  usual  method  of  statement  to  say  that  mind, 
considered  as  an  entity,  is  one,  simple,  indivisible,  and 
ultimate ;  that  the  same  one  mind,  considered  as  a  pow- 
er to  know,  is  called  the  iiitellect ;  considered  as  a  pow- 
er of  feeling,  is  called  the  sensibility;  and  considered  as 
a  power  of  action,  is  called  the  wUL 

2.  Edwards  defines  will  as  "  the  power  to  choose." 
This  is  unscientific  and  inadequate,  because  there  are 
evidently  other  phenomena  of  mind  as  distinctly  active, 
and  as  clearly  distinguished  from  knowledge  and  from 
feeling,  as  is  choice. 

Tappan's  definition  of  will  is  ^  the  mind's  caosality." 
This  is  not  objectionable,  unless  it  be  said  that  it  is  too 
general  and  does  not  enable  the  thinker  to  form  a  defi- 
nite conception. 

Whedon  says  the  will  is  *'  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  becomes  the  conscious  author  of  an  intentional 
act."  This  is  more  specific,  and  is  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes;  but  it  may  be  asked.  Is  not  will  sometimes  active 
when  there  is  no  intention  or  purpose  cognized  in  con- 
sciousness? Does  not  the  mind  put  forth  acts  of  will 
unconsciously? 

Haven  says,  <'  I  understand  by  the  will  that  power 
which  the  mind  has  of  determining  or  deciding  what  it 
will  do  and  of  putting  forth  volitions  accordingly." 

Upham  says  ^  the  will  may  properly  enough  be  de- 
fined the  mental  power  or  susceptibility  by  which  we 
put  forth  volitions."  These  are  both  defective,  because 
they  require  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
volitions. 

l^Ianifestly  mind  is  so  perfectly  one,  and  its  phenome- 
na are  so  thoroughly  interpenetrated,  each  and  all  be- 
ing mutually  conditioned  one  upon  the  other,  that  accu- 
rate and  exhaustive  definition  is  extremely  difiicult^  if 
not  impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  mental  science, 
perhaps  we  say  the  best  thing  possible,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  for  practical  purposes,  when  we  say  that  to 
know,  to  feel,  and  to  act  is  an  exhaustive  category  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  the  mind's  power  to  act  is  what 
is  expressed  by  the  term  *'  the  will." 

3.  In  general  use,  all  acts  of  will  are  called  volitions. 
Some  writers,  however,  distinguish  them  as  '*  choices" 
and  "volitions;"  but  no  reason  is  apparent  for  varj'ing 
from  the  general  usage,  as  the  distinction  sought  may 
be  easily  made  when  necessary  by  simply  noting  one 
class  OS  volitions  in  choice,  and  the  other  as  volitions  in 
the  executive  tnsus.  To  make  a  choice,  to  form  a  pur- 
pose, to  seek  an  end,  to  indulge  an  intention,  to  resolve 
to  do,  vrith  other  terms  of  similar  import,  express  acts 
of  mind  which  are  different  from  the  mental  nisus  that 
moves  the  mind  or  body,  or  both,  to  do  the  thing  in- 
tended.  As  between  idleness  and  employment,  as  be- 
tween one  form  of  occupation  and  another,  and  as  be- 
tween several  books  lying  before  me,  I  determine  to 


take  up  a  particular  book  and  give  attention  to  the 
reading  of  the  same,  and  the  study  of  the  topic  on  which 
it  treats.  These  selections  and  the  determination  formed 
are  acts  of  will — are  choices,  volitions  in  choice;  but  no 
one  of  them  alone,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  as  yet 
stirred  a  muscle.  Another  act  of  will  is  requisite  to 
move  the  body  and  do  the  work  intended :  this  may  be 
called  volition  in  the  executive  nisus. 

The  executive  power  of  will  is  exerted  both  upon  the 
mind  and  upon  the  body — upon  the  mind  as  in  all  acts 
whereby  attention  is  confined  to  any  particular  topics ; 
upon  the  body  as  in  all  cases  of  intended  muscular 
movement. 

The  above,  in  a  matter  so  well  understood,  may  suf- 
fice as  a  sort  of  index  pointing  towards,  rather  than  ac- 
curately defining,  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  "will," 
"  choice,"  **  volition,"  and  their  synonyms ;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  which,  more 
than  all  others  connected  herewith,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, namely — 

II.  The  Freedom  of  the  WilL — ^Fatalism  is  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  free-will  in  any  sense  in  which  the  term 
may  be  used.  What  is  is,  because  it  could  not  not  be  ; 
and  what  is  not  is  not,  because  it  could  not  be.  The  act- 
ual is  equal  to  the  possible,  and  the  non-existent  is 
equal  to  the  impossible.  Eternal  fate  governs  all  exist- 
ences and  events.  Of  course  atheists  are  universally 
fatalists.  Materialism,  when  it  asserts  that  nothing  ex- 
ists but  matter,  is  inseparably  associated  with  fatalism, 
and  in  any  of  the  forms  which  it  assumes  it  is  logically 
fatalistic  Dualism  and  pantheism  always  lead  in  the 
same  direction,  though  dualists  and  pantheists  are  not 
all  professed  fatalists.  One  form  of  professed  theism  is 
confessedly  fatalistic,  namely,  that  species  of  theism 
which  affirms  that  God  acts  from  the  necessities  of  his 
nature,  so  that  he  does  all  he  can  do,  and  what  he  does 
he  nnnot  avoid  doing,  the  actual  being,  by  the  neces- 
bity  of  Grod's  nature,  the  measure  of  the  possible.  All 
that  it  is  deemed  needful  to  say  of  fatalism  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  it  contradicts  the  universal  convictions 
of  the  human  mind.  All  men,  fatalists  themselves  in- 
cluded, have  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  many 
things  might  be  different  from  what  they  are.  All  men 
irresistibly  conceive  an  essential  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  machine,  and  conceive  that  that  difference 
is  fotmd  chiefiy  in  the  fact  that  man  chooses  his  ends 
and  the  means  of  their  accomplishment,  and  the  ma- 
chine does  not  Fatalism,  if  true,  cannot  be  proved,  for 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  truth  long  enough  for  the 
consideration  of  an  argument  is  to  admit  that  human 
thought  is  a  necessary  falsehood ;  and  arguments  against 
fatalism  are  evidently  futile,  for  the  fatalist  is  by  his 
own  profession  compelled  to  ignore  all  confidence  in  his 
own  thinkings.  Bejecting  as  he  does  ultimate  princi- 
ples, denying  intuiti\-e  truths,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
an  argument. 

The  antagonism  between  fatalism  and  freedom  may 
be  found  in  their  answer  to  the  question.  Is  mind  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  necessity  in  every  direction,  and  in 
the  same  sense  that  matter  is  subject  to  that  law  ?  The 
fatalist  affirms  and  the  freedomist  denies.  For  all  that 
is  apparent,  the  antagonists  must  stand  face  to  face  for- 
ever—the one  affirming  and  the  other  denying— with 
nothing  for  cither  to  say  that  will  be  of  any  service  to 
the  other. 

Among  antifatalists  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  here  controversy  begins.  All  are  agreed  in 
affirming  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  or  technically 
in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  free-will ;  but  they  instant- 
ly begin  to  differ  by  giving  different  and  opposite  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  "liberty,"  "freedom,"  "certainty," 
"  necessity,"  etc.  This  controversy  may  be  as  explicit- 
ly stated,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  as  perspicu- 
ously presented,  with  some  advantage  as  to  brevity,  as 
in  any  other  method,  by  making  the  whole  discussion 
consist  in  an  answer  to  the  sole  question.  Is  there  exist- 
ent such  a  thing  as  a  "  power  to  the  contrary?"    It  may 
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be  said  that  this  question  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  oontroversyi  since  some  allow  that "  the  power 
to  the  contrary"  is  essential  to  a  probation,  and  that 
the  first  roan  possessed  it;  affirming  only  that  the  pos- 
terity of  the  first  pair,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
first  sin,  do  not  possess  it.  This  b  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  all,  or  well-nigh  all,  arguments  adduced  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  the  contrary  in 
the  posterity  of  Adam  prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  not 
the  non-existence,  but  the  impossibility,  of  such  a  power. 
The  question  may  be  stated  in  other  terms — Is  mind  a 
power  competent  for  either  of  several  different  resulte? 
When  the  mind  chooses  A,  could  it  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  circumstanoes^ave  chosen  B  in- 
stead? Is  mind,  or  is  it  not,  an  either-causal  power? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  respect  to  any  event,  a  first  cause? 
The  parties  to  this  controversy  have  been  called  /  ree- 
doniists  and  NecestUaricms,  We  adopt  these  terms  not 
only  for  convenience,  but  because  they  explicitly  charac- 
terize the  opinions  held  by  each. 

1.  Freedomists  affirm  that  the  power  to  the  contrary 
is  not  only  conceivable,  bat  actual ;  that  it  is  involved  in 
all  intuitive  conceptions  of  infinite  power;  that  at  any 
moment  in  infinite  duration  God  can  create  or  refrain 
from  creating ;  that,  creating  a  world,  he  can  place  its 
centre  in  any  one  given  point  in  space  or  in  any  one  of 
an  infinite  number  of  other  points ;  that  this  power  in 
God  is  absolutely  free  from  all  constraint,  either  from 
anything  external  to  himself  or  from  anything  pertain- 
ing to  bis  own  nature.  They  further  affirm  that  God 
created  man  in  this  feature  of  his  image,  so  that  to  de- 
prive man  of  it  entirely  would  be  to  dehumanize  him — 
would  be  to  reduce  him  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  a  brute,  or  perhaps  worse,  to  mere  machinery.  They 
still  further  affirm  that  the  possession  of  this  power  is 
fundamental  and  essential  in  the  make-up  of  a  moral 
being.  Necessitarians  deny  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
They  affirm — stating  it  in  the  mildest  terms  they  choose 
to  adopt — an  invariable  antecedency  in  all  events,  psy- 
chical as  well  as  physical.  All  phenomena  are  uniform, 
equally  so  whether  pertaining  to  matter  or  to  mind. 
External  objects  determine  perception,  perception  de- 
termines emotion,  emotion  determines  desire,  desire  de- 
termines volition  in  choice,  volition  in  choice  determines 
volition  in  the  e3(,ecutivc  nisns,  and  this  determines  the 
external  muscular  action.  The  chain  is  unbreakable ; 
the  connection  between  choice  and  desire  is  as  uniform, 
as  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  as  is  the  connection  be- 
tween external  object  and  perception.  Every  cause  is 
potent  only  for  one  sole  effect;  every  antecedent  is  fol- 
lowed, and  must  be  followed,  by  one  sole  consequent.  As 
Edwards  puts  it,  the  law  of  necessity  governs  all  events ; 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  the  opposite  of 
what  is.  Discussions  on  this  subject  among  theologians 
have  primary  and  chief  respect  to  the  power  for  good. 
Pelagians  affirm  that  the  power  for  good  is  as  essential 
to  human  nature  as  any  other  power.  Of  course  it  was 
not  lost  by  the  fall,  and  all  men  come  into  personal  con- 
sciousness as  fully  possessed  of  power  to  choose  the 
good  as  they  are  possessed  of  power  to  choose  the  evil. 
Augustinians  and  Arminians  affirm  that  power  to  choose 
the  good  was  lost  by  the  first  sin^  that  man  became 
enslaved,  and  that  the  race  have  inherited  the  enslave- 
ment. Augustinians  further  affirm  that  the  lost  power 
is  never  restored ;  that  if  man  wills  a  good,  it  is  by  a 
divine  efficiency  causing  him  thus  to  will  —  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist  in  the 
human  mind,  has  not  since  the  first  sin,  and  never  will. 
Arminians  agree  with  Pelagians  in  affirming  that  the 
power  to  the  contrary  is  essential  to  a  moral  nature,  to 
a  being  morally  responsible,  but  differ  from  them  when 
they  deny  that  the  power  to  good  was  lost  by  sin.  Ar- 
minians agree  with  Augustinians  in  affirming  that  the 
posterity  of  the  first  pair  have  inherited  an  enslaved 
nature,  but  they  differ  from  them  when  they  assert  that 
this  enslavement  is  perpetual.  Arminians  affirm  that 
the  race,  except  the  first  pair,  come  into  personal  con- 


scioosness  under  grace ;  that  the  nDeonditioned  benefits 
of  atonement  include  not  only  penonal  existence,  but 
also  all  the  requisites  of  a  fair  probatioD,  among  vfaich 
the  power  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good  is  chi^, 
is  fundamental  and  essential.  These  differences  sdmioj; 
theologians  deser\'e  mention  in  this  connection;  but  it 
is  not  needful  that  they  be  kept  in  mind,  for  the  discus- 
sion is  the  same,  whether  they  be  considered  or  left  out 
of  the  account. 

(1.)  Freedomism  is  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  mitvr- 
sal  cotuciousness.  It  is  affirmed  that  every  man  does, 
every  day  of  his  life,  many  things  with  a  oonsdoDsneis 
while  doing  these  things  that  he  has  power  to  do  other- 
wise. It  is  objected  to  this  appeal  by  opponents  that 
consciousness  testifies  to  the  acts  of  mind,  and  not  to  its 
powers.  This  objection  is  an  assumption  which  all 
psychologists  do  not  admit,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  man  is,  in  some  sense,  conscious  of  his  powen. 
But  allowing  the  objection  to  stand  for  what  it  is  wonb, 
it  is  still  averred  that  theuoonsciousness  of  a  conrictioD 
so  universal  as  is  the  conviction  that  very  many  things 
we  do,  we  do  with  the  same  ability  to  do  otherwise  that 
we  have  to  do  as  we  do,  is  as  determinative  as  any  con- 
viction ever  existing  in  consciousnees.  If  conscioosufss 
can  be  relied  upon  in  any  testimony  that  it  gives  re- 
specting human  nature,  or  if  a  conviction  existing  in 
universal  consciousness  is  any  evidence  that  that  con- 
viction is  true,  then  man  is  free  in  the  sense  of  the  free- 
domists ;  he  possesses  power,  or,  more  accoiatelj,  he  is 
himself  a  power  for  either  of  several  resnlts. 

(2.)  Freedomists  affirm  that  the  poller  to  the  contra- 
ry is  essential  to  moral  obligation  ;  that  a  conviction  of 
its  existence  arises  neoessvily  from  a  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  imposn- 
ble  for  any  one  to  feel  responsible  for  any  event,  unkfl 
he  also  feels  that  that  event  is  under  his  controL  If 
one  feels  obligated  to  choose  the  good,  he  must  also  feel 
that  he  has  power  to  do  so ;  if  be  feels  condemned  fcr 
choosing  the  evil,  he  must  also  feel  that  he  might  hare 
chosen  the  good.  These  convictions  are  in  perfect  a^ 
cordance  with  what,  in  abstiact  science,  must  be  Judged 
as  just,  honorable,  and  right.  Wherever  obligation  and 
responsibility  exist,  altemativity  must  be  coexistent. 
In  justice  and  in  honor,  punishment  cannot  be  awarded 
for  the  unavoidable ;.  if  but  one  way  be  possible,  nwnl 
desert  is  impossible.  Necessitarians  attempt  to  avoid 
these  manifest  inferences  by  affirming  that  not  a  power 
to  contrary,  but  voluntariness,  is  the  basts  of  obligation 
and  responsibility;  voluntariness,  they  say,  is  self-no- 
tion in  the  absence  of  constraint.  It  is  said  if  a  nun 
choose  evil  unconstrained  by  anything  extraneous  to 
himself,  he  is  responsible;  though  being  what  be  is  it 
were  impossible  for  him  to  choose  otherwise.  More- 
over, it  is  said  that  it  is  no  matter  how  he  came  to  be 
what  he  is,  whether  his  depravity  be  concreated,  in- 
fused, or  self-imposed,  if  his  acts  are  his  own  and  not 
another's,  he  is  responsible.  Is  this  so?  If  withoat 
any  fault  or  agency  of  my  own  I  am  a  slave  to  e^il  de- 
sires, so  that  I  have  no  power  or  ability  to  choose  good, 
am  I  responsible  for  the  evil  I  do?  Let  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  answer. 

(8.)  Freedomists  aver  that  a  denial  of  power  to  the 
contrary,  if  not  itself  identical  with  fatalism,  is  logical- 
ly its  equivalent,  since  absence  of  power  to  be  otherwise 
equals  necessity.  The  term  necessity  cannot  be  more 
accurately  defined  than  by  the  term  absence  of  power 
to  the  contrary.  In  reply,  necesaitarians  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  physical  and  a  moral  necessity;  the 
former  being  found  in  the  connection  between  a  physi- 
cal cause  and  its  effect,  and  the  latter  between  a  men- 
tal state  and  its  consequent.  Edwards  sa}^  the  neces- 
sity he  contends  for  is  *<  the  full  and  fixed  connection 
between  the  thing  signified  hj  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to  be  true." 
The  rejoinder  of  the  freedomist  is  that  necessity  is  al- 
ways the  same,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  it  ap- 
plies, and  is  always  impossibility  of  the  opposite.   No 
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distinction  founded  on  an  irrelevant  matter,  nor  the  ob- 
scurity of  Edwards's  definition,  avails  to  avert  the  force 
of  the  evident  affirmation  that  absence  of  power  to  be 
otherwise  is  necessity,  fate ;  and  necessitarianism  equals 
iataliam. 

(4.)  Freedomists  affirm  that  to  deny  the  power  to  the 
contrary  is  to  deny  human  liberty  fuUy  and  totally. 
If  man  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  free. 
To  avoid  this  affirmation,  vicious  deHnitions  are  given 
of  the  terms  liberty,  freedom,  etc.  Liberty  is  power  to 
do  as  you  will,  to  will  as  you  choose,  to  do  as  you  are 
]>leased,  etc.  To  do  as  you  will  defines  physical  liber- 
ty, the  freedom  of  the  body,  and  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  mental  freedom.  To  will  as  you  choose  is  with- 
out significance,  because  choosing  is  willing,  afid  liber- 
ty, if  anyirhere,  is  found  in  the  choice  itself,  and  not  in 
the  accordance  with  it  of  any  subsequent  act  either  of 
body  or  mind.  To  will  as  you  are  pleased  admits  the 
inseparable  connecth>a  between  choice  and  antecedent 
pleasure  or  denre,  and  may  reject  the  possibility  of  the 
opposite,  and  this  is  precisely  that  for  which  the  defini- 
tion is  constructed.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
outcome  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  issue;  the  defini- 
tion, and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  avails  nothing  in 
averting  the  affirmation  that  the  denial  of  a  possible 
opposite  is  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  fully 
and  totally.  Liberty  does  not  exist,  fixed  fate  governs 
all  things. 

(5.)  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  freedomists  affirm 
that  necessitarianism  must,  if  consistent  with  itself, 
equally  with  fatalism,  deny  all  moral  distinctions  and 
regard  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  as  chimerical. 

2.  The  principal  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
necessitarianism  are  as  follows : 

(L)  CauMolihf. — ^Volitions  are  effects,  and  must  have 
a  cause;  the  cause  being  what  it  is,  the  effect  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  This  is  regarded  by  opponents  as 
a  plain  begging  of  the  question,  for  it  assumes  that  all 
causes  are  potent  only  for  one  sole  effect,  when  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  is  whether  or  not  mind  is  a  cause 
equally  potent  for  each  of  several  different  effects.  If 
it  be  asked.  What  causes  the  mind  to  cause  as  it  does? 
the  answer  is.  Nothing  causes  it;  it  is  itself  first  cause 
of  its  own  volitions,  and  is  by  its  nature  an  adequate 
cause  of  all  its  volitions,  both  general  and  particular. 

(2.)  Edwards's  reductio  ad  absurdunL  .  If  the  mind 
be  self-determined,  it  must  determine  itself  in  any  given 
volition  by  an  antecedent  volition;  but  if  this  antece- 
dent volition  be  self-determined,  it  also  must  be  deter- 
mined by  another  antecedent  volition,  and  bo  on  ad  inr 
^finUum,  But  to  suppose  such  an  infinite  series  of  voli- 
tions is  absurd;  therefore  mind  is  not  self-determined. 
All  the  force  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  unfort- 
unate use  of  the  term  self-determined.  Mind  is  not 
determined!,  it  is  itself  determine.  The  supposed  ante- 
cedent volition  is  useless^  and  the  series  is  stopped  at  its 
beginning: 

(S.)  UliWy^-^The  question  is  asked,  '<  What  is  the 
use  of  a  power  that  is  never  used?"  The  events  that 
do  occur  are  produced  each  by  a  power  adequate  to  its 
production ;  if  there  be  a  power  adequate  for  the  produo- 
tion  of  an  opposite  event,  it  is  never  used,  is  useless,  and 
therefore  need  not  be.  The  fallacy  here  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  freedom  supposes  two 
powers — one  to  do,  and  another  not  to  do.  Whereas  the 
assertors  of  a  power  to  the  contrary  affirm  that  the 
same  one  power  is  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of 
either  of  several  different  results.  Mind  is  such  a  cause 
that  when  it  produces  effect  A,  it  is  fully  adequate  to 
produce  effect  B  instead. 

(4.)  MoUvity. — It  is  said  mind  cannot  act  without  a 
motive.  In  a  conflict  of  motives  the  strongest  must  pre- 
vail, therefore  volitions  always  are  as  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. The  fallacy  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  ma- 
terialistic idea  conveyed  by  the  term  <*  strongest."  There 
is  no  analogy  between  mental  and  material  phenomena 
that  admits  of  such  argumentation.    The  strength  of  a 


motive  cannot  be  represented  by  the  weights  of  a  balance ; 
to  infer  prevalence  from  strength  in  mental  the  same  as 
in  physical  phenomena  is  vicious.  If,  however,  the 
term  strongest  motive  must  be  used,  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  be  distinctly  stated  in  what  the  strength  of  a 
motive  consists;  the  term  strength  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined. **  The  so-called  strength  of  a  motive,"  says  Whe- 
don,  ''may  be  defined  the  degree  of  probability  that  the 
will  wUl  choose  in  accordance  with  it,  or  on  account  of 
it."  This  definition  being  admitted,  the  argument  is 
closed,  for  beyond  all  controversy  it  is  evident  that 
great  improbabilities  do  sometimes  occur;  an  improba- 
bility, however  great,  is  not  the  equivalent  even  of  a 
certainty,  much  less  of  a  necessity. 

But,  again,  the  argument  assumes  that  mind  never 
acts  but  in  view  of  motives,  and  that  it  cannot  act  with- 
out a  motive.  This  is  not  admit^d.  Every  active 
man,  every  day  of  his  life,  in  a  thousand  indifferent 
and  unimportant  movements,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
acts  in  the  total  absence  from  consciousness  of  any  mo- 
tive or  reason  for  doing  as  he  does;  and,  again,  in  an 
equilibrium  of  conflicting  motives,  clearly  cognized  in 
consciousness,  man  can  make  a  choice.  This  is  not  a 
supposed  case,  but  is  of  actual  and  frequent  occurrence. 
Men  frequently  with  strong  motives  for  action  find 
themselves  without  any  motive  whatever  for  action  in 
one  way  rather  than  another,  and  yet  in  these  circum- 
stances they  put  forth  volitions  as  readily  and  as  easily 
as  when  a  strong  preponderance  is  obvious.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  strength  of  motives  is  not  determinative. 

(5.)  Divine  Prescience, — Infinite  wisdom  must  include 
a  perfect  knowledge  from  eternity  of  all  exbtences  and 
events.  A  complete  history  of  the  universe  through 
all  time  must  have  always  been  perfectly  cognized  by 
the  Divine  Mind.  God's  foreknowledge  can  never  be 
disappointed.  All  existences  and  events  will  be  as  God 
has  from  eternity  foreknown  them;  therefore  the  op- 
posite to  what  is,  and  the  different  from  it,  could  not  be; 
the  power  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  noted  that  the  inference  here  is  not  merely 
the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  the  contrary,  but  its 
impossibility;  and  if  the  argument  proves  an  impossi- 
bility in  human  affairs,  it  also  proves  the  same  as  to  di- 
vine affairs — indeed,  as  to  all  events  from  eternit}'  to 
eternity — and  God  himself  is  forever  shut  up  to  one  sole 
and  necessary  history;  the  actual  equals  the  possible; 
eternal  fate  governs  God  and  all  that  is  not  God. 

The  premises  are  unquestionable,  but  the  conclusion 
is  a  non-seguUur.  A  future  event  may  be  certain,  may  be 
known  as  certain,  and  its  opposite  be  possible  notwith- 
standing ;  vtUI  be  is  not  the  same  as  must  be.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  equally  forcible  if  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  were  eliminated.  Knowledge  is  not  causative ;  the 
knowledge  of  an  event  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  produc- 
tion. All  that  the  divine  prescience  of  future  events  does 
in  this  argument  is  to  prove  their  certainty.  But  this 
must  be  admitted  without  such  proof:  all  things  will  be 
as  they  will  be,  whether  God  knows  them  or  not  The 
history  of  the  universe  will  be  in  one  way,  and  not  two ; 
objective  certainty  is  self-evident.  But  certainty  is  not 
necessity;  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  au  oppo- 
site. Prescience  neither  helps  nor  hurts  this  case  at  all 
If  a  man  can  see  no  difference  between  certainty  and 
necessity,  he  cannot  admit  contingency ;  he  is  logically 
shut  up  to  invincible  fate.  If  one  does  apprehend  a  clear 
difference  between  will  be  and  must  be,  he  may  sfiirm 
both  prescience  and  contingency.  Between  these  two 
parties  thus  cognizing  these  ultimate  ideas  there  must 
be  a  perpetual  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  un- 
der discussion.  Further  controversy  is  useless;  they  have 
reached  the  ultimate  of  the  question;  they  must  stand 
face  to  face,  one  affirming  contingency,  and  the  other 
necessit}',  without  the  possibility  of  an  argument  from 
either  that  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  other. 

(6.)  Divine  Sovereignty. — God  governs  the  world  in 
accordance  with  a  plan.  No  existence  or  event  can  be 
permitted  to  contravene  his  plan;  all  existences  and 
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events  mast  be  induded  in  the  plan,  and  each  must 
form  a  constituent  part  thereof.  To  suppose  anything 
contingent  upon  the  human  will  is  to  take  that  thing 
from  the  purview  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  subject  it  to 
human  caprice,  to  uncertainty,  to  chance.  Therefore 
nothing  can  be  possible  which  is  different  from  what  is. 

All  the  strength  of  this  argument  lies  in  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  of  two  conceptions.  One  of  these  con- 
ceptions is  that  a  perfect  government  implies  an  abso- 
lute control,  a  determining  efficiency ;  the  other  is  that 
contingency  is  the  equivalent  of  uncertainty,  no  cause, 
chance.  The  one  conception  b  that  the  divine  sover- 
eignty cannot  be  complete  and  perfect  unless  all  that  is 
not  God  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  machinery.  The 
antagonist  of  this  idea  is  the  conception  of  a  govern- 
ment of  beings  endowed  with  alternative  powers.  The 
idea  that  a  contingency  is  an  uncertainty  is  antagonized 
by  the  conception  that  contingency  and  certainty  may 
both  be  predicated  of  the  same  event ;  it  may  be  cer- 
tain that  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet-,  at  the  same  time,  be 
possible  that  it  may  not  be.  These  antagonizing  con- 
ceptions are  ultimate ;  and  two  parties,  the  one  enter- 
taining one  and  the  other  the  other,  must  forever  be  at 
variance.  Controversy  doses,  the  one  party  affirming 
and  the  other  denying.  If  God  cannot  know  how  his 
creatures  will  conduct  themsdves  when  endowed  with 
alternative  power,  when  left  to  determine  their  conduct 
by  their  own  free  will ;  if  he  cannot  govern  the  world 
when  much  of  its  history  is  within  the  power  of  his 
creatures,  when  much  that  is,  is  determined  and  enacted 
by  the  free  volitions  of  men,  then  freedomism  must  quit 
the  field,  and,  as  we  see  it,  fatalism  is  triumphant  There 
are  innumerable  possibilities  which  never  become  actu- 
al ;  if  the  actual  be  the  measure  of  the  possible,  then 
fate  governs  all  things. 

III.  Literature,  —  Arminius,  Works  (Auburn,  N.  Y. 
1853, 3  vols.  8vo),  i,  252 ;  ii,  472 ;  Weslev,  Works  (N.  Y. 
ed.),  ii,  69,  404, 460;  v,  39:  vi,  41,  49,  127,  584;  vii,  97; 
Fletcher,  Works  (ibid.),  i,  90  sq.,  822,  502;  ii,  227,  etc.; 
Watson,  Theological  Institutes  (ibid.),  ii,  435  sq. ;  Fisk, 
Calvinisiic  Controversy  (ibid.  1835),  p.  129  sq.;  Bledsoe, 
Exandnation  of  Edwards  (Phila.  1845) ;  Whedon,  Free- 
dom  of  the  WiU  (N.  Y.  1864) ;  Raymond,  Systematic  The- 
ology (Cincinnati,  1877),  ii,  140  sq. ;  Pope,  Christian  The- 
ology  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1879  sq.),  ii,  363  sq.  A  very  mod- 
erately Calvinistic,  but  not  strictly  Arminian,  view  of 
the  will  may  be  found  in  the  Baptist  Beview,  1880,  p.  527 
sq.  See  Arminianism  ;  TuEOLOcr  (Nkw  England)  ; 
Wesleyanism.    (BI.  R.) 

WILL,  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  the.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  consistent  Calvinists  and  Pelagians  cannot  hold 
the  same  theory  as  to  the  nature,  conditions,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  freedom  of  man  in  willing.  It  is  no  less 
certain  that  Evangelical  Calvinists  can,  in  perfect  logi- 
cal consistency  with  their  system  of  faith,  hold  any  the- 
ory of  human  freedom  which  is  open  to  evangelical  Ar- 
minians  in  consistency  with  the  logic  of  their  system. 

I,  Freedom  of  the  Will, — It  has  always  been  part  of 
the  religious  faith  of  Calvinists  that  man  is  a  free  re- 
sponsn^le  agent.  The  various  methods  of  philosophi- 
cally accounting  for  the  fact  of  freedom,  and  the  relation 
of  the  will  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  S(5ul,  and  of  its 
freedom  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  are 
elements  of  philosophy  and  not  of  theology.  The  West- 
minster Confession  ef  Faith  represents  all  other  Calvinis- 
tic standards  in  asserting  as  follows : 

Ch.  ill,  H.  God  has  *' nnchangeably  ordained  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pnss ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  ofTered  to  the  will  of  the 
crentnres,  nor  la  the  liberty  or  continjrency  of  second 
Cannes  tnken  nwav,  bnt  rather  established." 

Ch.  v,  i  2.  "  Ahhongh,  in  relation  to  the  foreknowledge 
and  decree  of  God,  the  first  cause,  all  things  come  to  po^s 
Immutably,  yet,  by  the  same  providence,  he  ordereth  them 
to  ftiU  out  according  to  the  nature  of  second  causes,  either 
necessarily,  freely,  or  contingently." 

Ch.  ix.  i  1.  '*  God  hath  endued  ine  will  of  mnn  with  that 
natural  liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced  nor  by  anv  abso- 
lute ucccffslty  of  nature  determined  to  good  or  evil." 


This  doctrine  Calvinists  have  always  maintaiDed,  and 
they  have  never  held  any  other  doctrines  which,  in  tbeir 
belief,  were  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  doctrine 
of  human  freedom. 

In  former  times  Calvinistic  theologians,  while  nudn- 
taining  the  freedom  of  man  as  a  responnble  moral  ageot, 
have  generally  felt  impelled  to  set  over  against  the  fact 
of  freedom  the  equally  certain  facts  of  man's  moral  de- 
pravity, and  consequent  voluntary  averuon  and  moral 
inability  to  fulfill  those  obligations  which  spring  ont  of 
our  relation  to  God.    l^is  has  been  sharply  emphaazed 
in  opposition  to  Pelagian  error.     But  more  recently,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  pantheistic  and  mate- 
rialistic modes  of  thought,  which  are  alike  fatalistic, 
Calvinists  generally  have  been  impelled  to  unite  with 
their  Wesleyan  brethren  in  empbasiaing  the  ratiooal 
and  moral  self-determining  power  of  the  human  soal 
which  they  had  always  held.    This  primary  troth  is 
the  only  and  the  efficient  solvent  alike  of  materialism 
and  of  pantheism  in  all  their  forms.    It  is  the  citadd 
of  faith,  the  last  tenable  stronghold  in  defence  of  super- 
natural religion.     We  therefore  not  only  h<dd  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  soul  in  willing  nncerely  and  in 
good  faith,  but  we  regard  it  as  fundamental  and  eann- 
tial,  the  truth  of  all  others  to  be  held  aloft  and  vindi- 
cated at  the  present  day. 

That  Calvinistic  theologians  as  a  daas  have  alwa^i 
maintained  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul  as  the  sole 
cause  of  its  own  volitions  is  so  conspicoooaly  true  thai 
such  impartial,  learned,  and  able  critics  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  {Discussions^  Appendix  I,  A ;  and  note  on  ]). 
402  of  collected  Works  of Dugald  Stewart), ThigsiA  Stev- 
art  {Dissertation  on  the  Progress  o/'PAt2o«opAjr),andSir 
James  Mackintosh  (Note  6  to  his  Prdiminary  Dttsff' 
tatum)  have  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  will  main- 
tained by  Jonathan  Edwards  is  irreconcilably  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and 
the  system  they  taught  In  direct  contradiction  to  this 
opinion,  Edwards  and  Chalmers  have  held  that  the  par- 
ticular theory  of  liberty  which  they  maintained— which 
has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  its  title  of"  philo- 
sophical necessity**— is  essential  to  the  logical  defence  of 
the  Calvinistic  system.  Principal  William  Cunningham, 
in  his  article  ^  Calvinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosoph- 
ical Necessity,"  in  his  Reformers  and  the  Theologn  of  the 
Reformaiionj  has  incontrovertibly  proved  that  both  theie 
opposite  opinions,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Calriniatic 
system  of  theology  to  special  theories  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  are  false ;  and  that  neither  the  theory  tanght 
by  Edwards,  nor  the  theory  of  self-determination  taogbt 
by  Evangelical  Arminians,  or  any  other  theory  of  the 
will  which  can  be  consistently  held  by  Wesleyans,  ia 
excluded  by  the  logic  of  Calvinism. 

II.  Opposition  to  Pelagianitm, — Pelagians  hold  that 
the  essence  of  free-will  involves  an  abaolutely  unooodi- 
tioned  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evU,  and  that 
this  power  is  inalienable  fh>m  human  nature  and  essen- 
tial to  responsible  agency;  that  the  moral  agenc}'  of 
a  man  at  any  one  moment  cannot  determine  nor  limk 
his  moral  agency  at  any  other  moment,  bnt  that  he 
must  possess,  whatever  his  conduct,  throughout  his  en- 
tire existence,  full  ability  to  will  and  to  do  all  that  God 
has  any  right  to  require  of  him ;  that  moral  charMter, 
whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  rationally  predicated  only 
of  acts  of  the  will,  and  not  of  any  permanent  states  of 
the  will  or  of  the  affections.  Hence  Pelagians  deoV'-I- 
That  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  character  ante- 
cedent to  his  own  morally  unbiassed  action.  2.  They 
deny  that  Adam  was  the  representative  head  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  his 
own  nature  or  that  of  his  posterity  became  morally  de- 
praved. 8.  They  deny  that  man's  will  is  exvt  nsoraliy 
impotent,  or  miable  to  meet  all  the  obligations  resting 
upon  him.  4.  That  the  will  of  ainful  man  is  dependent 
upon  supernatural  aasistance,  or  that  it  can  be  effectual* 
ly  influenced  by  such  grace  without  prejudice  to  its 
freedom  or  responsibility.     5.  SocinianS)  the  only  coO' 
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aistent  PelagUna,  hold  that  certainty  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  God  can- 
not foreknow  the  future  free  acts  of  men,  or  other  con- 
tingent events. 

Calrinists  are,  of  course,  prevented  by  their  religious 
faith  from  agreeing  with  the  above  positions  of  the  Pe- 
lagians as  to  the  conditions  of  free  agency.  They  hold 
that  man  was  created  with  a  positive  holy  character, 
yet  able  to  obey  or  disobey.  That  man's  moral  nature 
has  been  since  the  fall  totally  corrupt,  indisposed  and 
disabled  to  obey  God's  holy  law.  That  the  influence 
of  divine  grace,  prevenicnt  and  co-operative,  exercised 
in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  instead  of  limiting 
the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  re-establishes  and  rein- 
vigorates  it. 

III.  Ahiiity  and  Liberty. — ^Hence  Augustinians  have 
sharply  emphasized  the  distinction  between  liberty ^  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  human  soul  as  a  free  rational 
moral  agent,  and  abUity,  i.  e.  the  power  to  will  and  do 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  our  responsibility;  or  the  power 
to  will  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  prevailing  moral 
state  of  the  soul  itself;  or  the  power,  by  a  mere  volition, 
to  change  that  prevalent  moral  state.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  signaJized,  by  Grerman  philosophical  theolo- 
gians, by  the  terms  Formate  Freiheit,  or  ability,  and 
Jieale  Freikeit,  or  liberty.  The  neglect  of  this  distinc- 
tion has  led  to  much  confusion.  Augustine,  Luther, 
and  many  of  the  older  Augustinian  theologians,  in  terms 
denied  liberty,,when  they  really  meant  only  to  deny  to 
men  moral  ability  to  obey  the  divine  law  independently 
of  supernatural  grace.  This  has  led  many  honest  op- 
ponents of  Calvinism,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Au- 
gustinian theological  literature,  and  the  usage  of  tech- 
nical language  which  prevails  in  it,  to  misunderstand 
aIto£pether  the  meaning  of  many  of  our  classical  author- 
ities. Calvinists,  as  they  have  understood  themselves, 
have  always  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  perfect  consistency,  have 
denied  the  moral  ability  of  man  since  the  fall  to  obey 
God's  law  without  supernatural  grace.  They  have  also 
always,  and  with  equal  consistency,  maintained  that  all 
events,  including  the  volitions  of  free  agents  as  well  as 
those  dependent  upon  necessary  causes,  have  been  from 
eternity  certainly  future,  and  that  this  certain  futuri- 
tioh  has  been  determined  by  the  sovereign  foreordina- 
tion  of  God. 

But  m  all  these  points,  except  the  last,  Wesleyans 
and  Calvinists  agree.  Different  explanations  and  ad- 
justments of  these  great  commonplaces  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  may  distinguish  them,  but,  as  above  gen- 
erally stated,  they  are  at  one.  God  did  create  man  with 
a  nature  holy,  antecedent  to  all  action,  yet  mutable 
(Watson,  JtulUuteSf  pt  ii,  ch.  vi  and  xviii ;  and  Wesley, 
aa  there  quoted  by  Watson).  Man,  after  his  fall,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  free  and  responsible  moral  agent,  and  yet 
is  morally  depraved  before  individual  action,  and  is  un- 
able, before  regeneration,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
supernatural  grace,  to  obey  the  divine  law;  and  the 
operation  of  this  grace  does  no  violence  to  his  freedom 
of  will  {Afethoditt  A  rtidta,  art.  viii ;  Watson,  IngtUutes, 
pt.  ii,  cb.  xviii;  and  Wesley  on  Oriffinal  Sin),  Saints 
in  gloiy  will  be  free,  yet  confirmed  in  holiness  and  not 
liable  to  fall  into  sin  (Watson,  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxix). 
The  free  acts  of  men  and  angeh  have  always  been  cer- 
tainly future  to  the  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God  {ibid, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  iv). 

IV.  Foreknowledge  and  Predestination, — Obviously, 
therefore,  the  only  point  at  which  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Calvinistic  ^rstem  even  appear  to  bear  upon  the 
nature  or  conditions  of  human  free  agency  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  the  essential  principles 
of  evangelical  Arminianism  bear  upon  the  same  is  the 
point  of  the  divine  decrees.  Calvinists  hold  that  God 
has  from  eternity  immutably  foreknown  Rud/oreordain- 
ed  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Wesleyans  hold  that 
God  has  from  eternity  immutably  foreknown  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass.     Both  equally  involve  certainty^ 
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and  neither  involves  anything  else.  Watson  says  ^'  the 
great  fallacy  in  the  ai^ument,  that  the  certain  prescience 
of  a  moral  action  destroys  its  contingency,  lies  in  sup- 
posing that  contingency  and  certainty  are  the  opposite 
of  each  other."  Anti-Calvinists  commonly  understand 
that  divine  foreordination  necessarily  includes  the  de- 
termination upon  the  part  of  God  efficiently  to  bring  to 
pass  the  things  foreordained.  But  all  events  are  effects 
either  of  necessary  or  of  free  causes.  Foreordination  of 
the  effects  of  necessary  causes,  of  course,  does  involve  a 
putting-forth  of  divine  efficiency  to  bring  them  to  pass 
either  immediatelv  or  mediatelv.  But  the  foreordina- 
tion  of  the  effects  of  free  causes,  such  as  the  volitions  of 
free  agents,  of  course,  does  not  involve  upon  the  part  of 
God  any  purpose  of  putting  forth  efficiency  to  bring  the 
foreordained  volition  to  pass,  except  that  involved  in 
bringing  the  free  agent  into  existence  whom  he  foresaw 
would  freely  execute  the  volition  in  question ;  and  In 
giving  him  power,  either  natural  or  gracious,  to  execute 
it.  God  eternally  saw  in  idea  all  possible  free  agents, 
under  all  possible  conditions,  and  all  the  volitions  which 
they  would  freely  exercise  under  all  those  conditions, 
if  they  were  so  created  and  conditioned.  This  knowl- 
edge (scientia  simplicis  intelligehiice)  precedes  and  con- 
ditions all  foreordination.  He  then  sovereignly  chose 
out  of  the  possible  the  entire  system  of  things  he  de- 
sired to  make  actually  future,  and  by  this  choice  he 
made  the  futurition  of  all  things  certain,  This  foreor- 
dination precedes  and  conditions  his  foreknowledge  of 
things  certainly  future.  In  order  to  execute  it,  God,  in 
creation  and  providence,  brings  into  existence  and  con- 
trols in  action  all  necessary  agents,  including  some  sides 
of  human  nature;  but  as  to  free  volitions,  he  simply 
brings  the  agents  into  existence  and  conditions  them 
according  to  his  plan,  and  graciously  or  naturally  sup- 
plies them  with  the  power  necessary  to  will  and  act  as 
predetermined,  and  then  leaves  them  freely  and  contin- 
gently to  will  as  he  had  certainly  foreseen  they  would  do. 
Or,  as  an  eminent  Calvinistic  authority  prefers  to  put  it, 
"  The  Calvinistic  position  is  stated  with  sufficient  distinct^ 
ness  when  it  is  said  that  the  existing  system  of  things  .or 
world-plan  was  present  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eterni- 
ty, and  was  therefore  both  foreknown  and  foreordained." 
Thus  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  foreordination  of  free 
acta,  like  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  (which 
really  does  not  differ  from  it  as  much  as  many  suppose), 
simply  involves  the  previous  immutable  certainty  of  the 
act,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  freedom  of  the  agent  or 
the  contingency  of  his  act  (Westminster  Cor^fessum  of 
Faith,  iii,  1).  It  is  free  in  its  very  esseptial  nature.  It 
is  foreseen  that  the  agent  would  exercise  it  if  created 
and  so  conditioned.  God  makes  it  ixrtainly  future  by 
his  purpose  to  so  create  and  so  place  that  man.  His 
creation  and  providential  condition  are  brought  about  by 
the  efficiency  of  God.  His  volition,  although  foreseen  to 
be  certainly  future,  is  his  own  free  spontaneous  self-de- 
termination. Even  if  this  explanation  should  be  proved 
untrue  or  absurd,  stirely  a  thousand  other  reconciliations 
of  these  revealed  truths  may  be  possible  to  divine,  al- 
though they  should  all  be  impossible  to  human,  reason. 
Hence,  neither  Calvinist  nor  evangelical  Arminian 
can  consistently  hold  a  theory  of  the  will  involving  the 
principles  of  Pelagianism  which  both  repudiate.  And 
hence,  also,  Wesleyans  and  Calvinists  agreeing  (1)  that 
God's  foreknowledge  proves  that  all  events  are  certainly 
future,  and  (2)  that  there  can  be  no  foreordination  of  a 
human  volition  in  an}'  sense  or  degree  inconsistent  with 
its  perfect  freedom,  have,  each  of  them,  in  consistency 
with  the  logic  of  their  respective  systems,  precisely  the 
same  range  of  choice  as  to  theories  of  the  will  as  the 
other.  Principal  William  Cunningham  incontroverti- 
bly  proves  this  in  essay  ix.  Reformers  and  Theology  of 
the  Reformation.  That  foreknowledge  leads  to  foreor- 
dination is  argued  by  professor  L.  D.  M'Cabe,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
in  his  Chautauqua  Address  for  1880, and  in  his  work  on 
The  Foreknowledge  of  God;  and  hence  he  proposes  to 
revolutionize  Wesleyan  theology  by  the  introduction  of 
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the  denial  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  future  contingent 
events. 

y.  TTie  Edwardecm  Doctrine. — Edwards  wrote  against 
the  Pelagianizing  Arrainians  represented  by  Whitby, 
and  in  a  theological  interest,  as  he  supposed.  He  pro- 
posed to  settle  forever,  by  strictly  logical  process,  all  the 
questions  at  issue.  He  argued  that  the  act  of  the  will 
is  by  a  rigid  law  of  causation  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive.  **  He  does  not  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  different  usages  of  the  word  'cause;'  he  seems  to 
limit  freedom  too  exclusively  to  executive  volition;  at 
times  be  implies  that  the  whole  causal  power,  producing 
volition,  resides  in  the  motives ;  his  conception  of  cau- 
sation is  derived  from  the  sphere  of  mechanics  rather 
than  from  that  of  living  spontaneous  forces ;  and  he  is 
so  in  earnest  in  arguing  against  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  as  to  neglect  that  element  of  self-de- 
termination which  is  undeniably  found  in  every  person- 
al act"  (Smith  [Dr.  Henry  B.],  in  the  Atner.  Pretb,  and 
TheoL  Review,  Jan.  1865).  Yet  be  never  intended  to  deny 
that  essential  freedom  of-choice  which  is  witnessed  for  in 
consciousness,  and  that  he  conducted  his  argument  with 
consummate  power  is  witnessed  to  by  his  most  earnest 
ofiponents.  He  "set  up  a  philosophy  of  the  will  which 
is  not  consonant  with  the  doctrine  that  had  been  held 
by  the  main  body  of  Augustinian  theologians.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  however,  and  the  more  general 
doctrine,  even,  of  Calvinistic  theologians,  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
creeds,  is  that  a  certain  liberty  of  will  {ad  tammvii),  or 
the  power  of  contrary  choice,  had  belonged  to  the  first 
man,  but  had  dinappeared  in  the  act  of  transgression, 
which  brought  his  will  into  bondage  to  evil.  It  was 
the  common  doctrine,  too,  that  in  mankind  now,  while 
the  will  is  enslaved  as  regards  religious  obedience,  it  re- 
mains free  outside  of  this  province  in  all  civil  and  secular 
concerns.  In  this  wide  domain  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  still  remains**  (Fisher  [Rev.  Prof.  George  P.],  in 
the  North  A  mericun  Revieta,  March,  1879).  Calvin  says, 
in  writing  against  Pighius,  "  If  force  be  opposed  to  free- 
dom, I  acknowledge  and  will  always  affirm  that  there  is 
a  free  will,  a  will  determining  itself,  and  proclaim  every 
roan  who  thinks  otherwise  a  heretic  Let  the  will  be 
called  free  in  this  sense,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  con- 
strained or  impelled  irresistibly  from  without,  but  deter- 
mines itself  by  itself"  (Henry,  Li/e  of  Calvin,  transl.  by 
Stebbiiig,  i,  497).  Dr.  Thomas  Scid,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  was  a  Calvinistic  minister,  and  in 
his  A  dive  Powers  taught  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Calvinistic 
Church,  and  a  believer  in  foreknowledge  and  foreordi- 
nation,  taught  the  same  (see  his  Notes  on  Reid,  and  his 
Discussions),  Dr.  MHUosh  (Divine  Government^  bk.  iii, 
ch.  i,  §  1  and  2)  plainly  enters  his  dissent  from  Edwards, 
although  he  regards  the  problem  as  to  the  consistency 
of  the  admitted  self-determining  power  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  universal  reign  of  the  law  of  causation  to 
be  at  present  insoluble.  Henry  P.  Tappan  has  ably 
criticised  Edwards  in  the  interest  of  the  "  doctrine  of  a 
self-determined  will,"  while  he  remains  a  consistent 
CalvinisL 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Edwards's  celebrated  treatise 
is  an  amazing  monument  of  genius.  In  certain  special 
directions  ita  argument  has  never  been  answered,  and, 
as  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  never  will  be.  Dr.  Whedon's 
new  view  of  the  will  is  a  practical  testimony  to  the  con- 
vincing power  of  Edwards's  logic.  His  (Edwards)  /n- 
Jinite  Series  remains  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  indifference.  The  position  of 
the  treatise  before  the  public  in  the  present  age,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  not  by  its  Calvinistic  defenders,  but 
by  its  persistent  critics,  who  attack  it  because  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  citadel  of  Calvinistic  theology.  This 
is,  and  has  always  been,  an  entire  mistake.  Calvinists, 
as  such,  are  independent  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  psy- 
chological theory  it  advocates,  and  the  fate  of  the  argu- 
ment on  which  that  theory  rests. 


YI.  Psychology  of  the  Subjects — The  qutstioB  as  to 
the  human  will  and  the  laws  of  its  action  should  be  in* 
vestigated  purely  as  a  psychological,  and  not  n  a  theo- 
logical, question.     In  this  respect  both  Edwaidt  tud 
Whedou  have  equally  erred.     The  opinion  of  most 
modem  theolt^ana,  founded  purely  on  pirchdogical 
considerations,  and  independent  of  all  theological  bias, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  as  follows.     Great  confusion  has 
been  imported  into  this  difficult  problem  by  the  usage, 
common  to  both  parties,  of  considering  the  will  as  a  ae^v 
arate  organ  or  agent,  exterior  to  the  reason,  affection, 
desires,  conscience,  and  other  faculties  of  the  souL   Con- 
sciousness affirms  that  the  human  soul  is  an  absolute 
unit,  not  like  the  body  a  system  of  organs.    The  whole 
soul  is  the  one  organ  of  all  its  functions;  the  whole 
soul  (Ego)  thinks,  desires,  judges,  feels;  anil  the  whole 
soul  wills.     The  soul,  that  is,  the  person,  is  an  original 
self-prompted  cause,  and  is  the  sole  and  suffident  cause 
of  all  its  volitions.     In  every  free  volition  the  soul  is 
self-determined  only,  and  had  power  to  the  ooniran)' 
choice.     The  will,  however,  is  not  sepante  from  the 
reason,  but  includes  it;  includes  all  the  soul  includes; 
is  self-decided  by  its  own  contenta  and  its  own  charac- 
ter; and  hence  is  rational  and  moral,  free  and  respon- 
sible. 

If  the  problem  be  pushed  further,  and  we  are  asked 
to  affirm  the  relation  which  the  previous  statea  of  the 
soul  sustain  to  its  volitions,  most  theolc^ans  believe 
that  no  satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given.    The 
answer  of  Edwards  that  the  volitions  are  determined, 
through  a  rigid  law  of  moral  causation,  by  the  preocil- 
ing  state  of  the  soul,  or  by  the  strongest  motive,  sppeara- 
to  involve  the  reign  within  the  will  of  the  sanoe  law  of 
cause  and  effect  which  prevails  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse ;  and  this  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  from  degener- 
ating into  fatalism.     The  answer  of  Whedon  that  the 
wiU,  independent  of  the  reason,  and  the  affections  and 
the  conscience  can  "pniject  volitions"  for  the  origio 
and  direction  of  which  no  cause  or  reason  whaterer 
exists,  except  the  bare  power  the  man  has  to  will  any- 
thing, appears  to  us  to  involve  pure  chance  (by  exdwl- 
ing  conscience  and  reason  and  personal  character  and 
content  from  the  will  itself).     And  chance  is  only  an- 
other name  for  fate.    It  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  points  in  which  all  agree — (a)  the  frra 
self-determining  power  of  the  soul  itself  in  every  free 
choice,  (6)  that  in  the  free  acts  for  which  we  are  moral- 
ly responsible  we  act  for  reasons,  in  view  of  moral  con- 
siderations, and  our  personal  character  is  revealed  in  the 
act — than  to  insist  further  upon  a  rational  account  of  the 
genesis  of  each  volition  and  its  relation  to  the  antecedent 
states  of  the  souL    For  hitherto  no  such  account  has 
been  permanently  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  either 
party. 

VII.  Z,dera/ur^.~Leibnitz,  Essais  de  Theodicieyttt.', 
Reid,  Active  Powers,  essay  iv;  Turretine,  Jnstitvtio 
Theoloffia,  locus  decimus;  Hodge,  Systematic  Thtoi- 
oyy,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix ;  Edwards,  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  WiU ;  Cunningham,  Theology  of  the  Reformers,  es- 
say ix;  Hamilton,  Notes  on  Stewart;  id.  Disatssi<mt; 
Fisher,  Discussions  on  Hiatory  and  Theology,  p.  237-252; 
Smith,  Review  of  Whedon  on  the  WHl,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Pre^terian  and  Theological  Review,  Jan.  1865; 
Day,  On  the  Will;  Tappan,  Review  of  £d»ard^s  In- 
quiry, and  The  Doctrine  of  the  WiU  Applied  to  Moral 
Agency  and  ResponsibUity ;  Taylor,  Moral  Gotervmml 
of  God;  M^Cosb,  Divine  Government,  bk.  iii,  ch.  l 
(A.  A.  H.) 

'WUlard,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  president  of  Ha^ 
vard  College,  brother  of  Rev.  John  Willard,  D.D.,  u( 
Strafford,  Conn.,  was  bom  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  Dec.  29, 
1738.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
minister  of  that  town,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Ker. 
Samuel  Willard  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and 
vice-president  of  Har\*ard  College.  Joseph  was  bom 
and  reared  in  poverty,  but  by  the  aid  of  fithers  and  by 
his  own  energy  be  entered  Harvard  College,  and  gnd- 
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uated  in  1765.  He  studied  divinity  after  his  gradua- 
tion, was  tutor  in  Greek  for  six  years,  and  was  ordained 
colleague  pastor  (with  Joseph  Champney)  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1772. 
Here  he  preached  until  1781,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University.  For  more  than  sixteen 
years  he  performed  his  duties  without  interruption  by 
sickness ;  but  in  1798  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness and  could  never  afterwards  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  college  with  the  same  constancy.  In  August,  1804, 
he  took  a  journey  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
on  his  return  from  Nantucket  to  New  Bedford  he  was 
seized  at  the  latter  place  with  sudden  illness,  and  died 
in  five  days,  Sept.  25, 1804.  *'  President  Wtllard's  whole 
life  was  modelled  on  the  sound  and  impregnable  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  presented  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  old  Puritan  character  liberalized  and  improvetl. 
Generosity,  disinterestedness,  a  lofty  integrity,  and  hon- 
or were  united  with  modesty,  simplicity,  and  singleness 
of  heart."  In  the  administratiun  of  the  college  he  was 
eminently  faithful,  and  his  firmness,  dignity,  affability, 
and  benignity  secured  the  cordial  respect,  and  often  the 
affection,  of  both  the  students  and  the  faculty.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain,  instructive,  and  solemn.  Presi- 
dent Wlllard  was  a  thorough  and  profound  scholar;  es- 
pecially in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  he  had  few  superiors,  if  any.  He  wrote  a 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  (the  first,  probably, 
that  was  written  in  English)  which  remains  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  university.  It  shows  great 
research.  The  publication  of  the  Gloucester  Greek  Gram- 
mar when  Dr.  Willard^s  was  nearly  completed  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  design  of  publication.  A  few  oc- 
casional sermons  were  published.  See  Sprague,  A  tmaU 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  ii,  28^80;  Cong,  Quarterly^  1859,  p. 
40;  ^VilianTs  Memoir$, 

WUlehad,  St.,  apostle  to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons, 
was  bom  about  A.D.  780  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, of  an  ancient  family.  His  early  training  was 
largely  conducted  by  Alcuin  (q.  v.)  of  York.  He  reach- 
ed Friesland  in  or  about  the  year  770,  and  began  his 
labors  in  the  place  (Dockum)  where  Boniface  had  been 
murdered,  with  successful  results.  His  zeal  drove  him, 
however,  to  seek  a  region  where  Christianity  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  he  went,  in  consequence,  to  East- 
ern Frisia.  Here  the  idolatrous  people  were  extremely 
fanatical,  and  he  escaped  murder  at  their  hands  only 
through  the  narrow  chance  of  a  favorable  lot  being 
thrown  when  the  gods  were  invoked.  At  another  place, 
Drenthe,  he  was  more  successful,  until  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  his  own  companions  excited  the  anger  of  the 
people  and  compelleil  his  removaL  In  the  meantime 
his  labors  had  been  mentioned  to  Charlemagne,  and 
in  781  that  monarch  intrusted  to  him  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  Saxons  in  the  vale  of  Wigmodi,  on  the  Low- 
er Weser,  and  also  the  neighboring  Frisians.  In  this 
work  he  displayed  great  tact  and  zeal,  and  succeeded  in 
a  little  while  to  a  degree  which  had  not  been  possible 
to  Charlemagne  with  all  his  armies.  Many  families 
were  converted  and  several  churches  founded  during 
the  two  years  which  elapsed  before  the  last  rising  of 
the  Saxons  under  their  duke,  Widukind,  against  the 
new  authorities.  This  rising  occurred  in  782,  and  was 
especially  violent  against  the  Christians  who  had  been 
gathered  by  Willehad.  The  missionary  saved  himself 
by  flight  to  Frisia,  but  a  number  of  his  assistants  and 
friends  were  killed.  The  interval  until  the  reconquest 
of  the  oountr}'  was  employed  by  Willehad  in  a  visit  to 
the  pope,  where  he  met  with  a  fellow-laborer  and  suf- 
ferer among  the  heathen  named  Liutger,  and  in  a  so- 
journ— employed  with  devotional  and  literary  duties, 
especially  the  copying  of  PauFs  epistles — in  one  of  Wil- 
lebrord*s  convents  at  Echtemach,  near  Treves.  In  785 
Widukind  was  baptized,  and  Willehad  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Weser  and  resumed 
his  labors.  He  established  a  central  Church  at  Brem- 
en- and  a  smaller  Church  at  Blexen.    In  787,  July  13, 


he  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Worms,  having  previous- 
ly been  a  simple  presbyter.  On  his  return,  he  found 
the  Saxons  unwilling  to  recognise  a  bishop  placed  over 
them  by  the  conqueror  and  endowed  with  the  right 
of  exacting  tithes;  but  he  labored  with  persistent  zeal 
to  effect  a  firm  establishment  of  the  Church  among 
them,  and  succeeded  in  dedicating  the  first  Church  in 
his  diocese  Nov.  1,  789.  His  administration,  however, 
was  but  brief.  He  undertook  a  tour  of  visitation,  the 
fatigues  of  which  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  died  Nov.  8, 789.  He  had  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  a  devout,  eminently  trustful,  and  very  zealous 
Christian  laborer,  as  well  as  of  a  modest,  coorageous, 
and  abstemious  man.  He  wholly  abstained  from  the 
use  of  flesh  food  and  intoxicating  drink.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Bremen  and  was  credited  with  the  perform- 
ance of  many  miracles.  Ansgar  enumerates  thirty- 
four  such  wonders,  wliich  involve  not  only  many  note- 
worthy historical  and  topographical  traditions  of  that 
time,  but  also  several  psychological  features  which  de- 
serve examination.  He  was  formally  canonized,  and 
two  days,  July  18  and  Nov.  8,  were  set  apart  in  hia 
honor. 

Literature, — Anskarius,  Vita  S,  WiUeha<Uf  Epise, 
Brem.  (earliest  edition),  the  principal  source;  CsBsaris 
[Phil.]  Tritxpo$iol,  SejOentrion,^  rive  Vitm  et  GesUB  SS, 
WUlehadi,  Ansgarii,  et  Rimberti  (Colon.  1642);  MabU- 
lon,  Acta  S8.  Bened.  iii,  2, 404  sq.,  best  edition  in  Pertz, 
Monum.  ii,  878-390;  Adami  Gesta  Hammaburg,  Eed. 
Pmtif,  usque  ad  An,  1072,  in  Peru,  vii,  267  aq.;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengesch,  Deutacklands,  ii,  450-455, 537 ;  Klip- 
pel,  Lebensbeschreibung  d,  Erzlnsch*t/»  Ansgar  (Bremen, 
1845) ;  Herzog,  Real-EncylUop.  s.  v. 

Willeram  (or  Williram,  also  Walram  and 
Waltramus)  was  a  learned  German  monk,  and  na- 
tive of  Franoonia.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  where 
he  had  been  to  study  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  un- 
der able  masters,  he  was  appointed  prebendary  at  Bam- 
berg; but  ere  long  he  assumed  the  garb  of  a  monk  and 
retired  into  the  convent  at  Fulda.  The  report  of  his 
piety,  his  merits,  and  his  learning  reached  the  emper- 
or Henry  III,  who  gave  to  him  the  Abbey  of  Ebersbeiig, 
Bavaria,  in  1048,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Willeram  died  May  7,  1085.  He  seems  to  have 
been  concerned  to  improve  the  material  interests  of  his 
monastery,  as  a  number  of  exchanges  of  property  made 
by  him  are  on  record,  among  them  the  barter  of  several 
devotional  books  for  a  vineyard  possessed  by  bishop 
Henry  of  Trident.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
double  paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song,  one  in  hexame- 
ter verse  in  Latin,  another  in  prose  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Franks.  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  bridegroom  and  bride.  Several  copies 
of  this  double  work  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  vari- 
ous libraries  of  Europe ;  the  original  is  at  the  Abbey  of 
Ebersberg.  The  Latin  paraphrase  had  been  brought  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Menrad  Molther  of  Augsburg,  under 
the  title  WUramiAhhcUos  in  Canfica  Salomoms  Mgstiea 
ExpUmatio  (Hagenau,  1528).  Paul  Merula  published 
the  two  texts,  with  notes  and  a  Dutch  translation,  at 
Leyden,  in  1598,  entitled  WiUerami  Paraphrasis  Gemma 
in  Canticum  Ccmticorumf prior  Rkythmis  LaiimSj  Altera 
Veteri  Lingua  Francica,  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  merit, 
his  publication,  after  one  poor  manuscript  was  finished, 
remained  incorrect  and  of  little  value.  That  which 
Marquard  Freher  had  given  in  German  from  the  man- 
uscript at  Heidelberg  is  more  highly  estimated.  It 
was  published  at  Worms  in  1681  under  the  title  Uhralte 
Verdolm^dschung  des  hohen  Liedes  Salomoms,  Schiller, 
the  author  of  Thesaurug  Aniig,  Teuton,,  formed  a  plan 
of  reducing  the  work  of  Willeram,  but  he  died  before 
he  had  time  to  realize  his  project.  His  work  was  found 
among  hb  papers,  and  Scherz  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  completing  it,  and  published  it  in  Ulm  in  1726. 
Through  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Fallenleben,  an  entire 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  by  Hoffmann  in  Ger- 
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man,  at  Breslaa,  in  1827.  See  Oefele,  Rerum  Boicar, 
Script  ii,  1^6 ;  Hinch,  Jahrb.  d,  deyftchen  Reick»  un^ 
ter  Hemrich  I  J,  i,  150;  Wattenbach,  Deuischlands  Ge- 
tchkhtsqueUm  im  MiitelaUer^  p.  217  sq.;  Giesebrecht, 
Gudi,  d,  deuttck.  KaiieneU  (2d  ed.),  ii,  540;  Uoefer, 
Nauv,  Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  v. 

William  {SW)  or  AquiTXTSK^dukej  sumanied "the 
Great,"  was  the  son  of  count  ThierrVi  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  brother  of  Charlemagne,  who  greatly 
honored  him,  and  rewarded  his  services  in  reducing  the 
Saracens  in  Spain.  William  founded  a  monastery  in 
Gellone,  a  little  valley  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Lod^ve,  which  he  entered  barefooted  and  in  sack- 
cloth in  806,  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  and  made  provision  for  his  children.  He  prac- 
ticed great  austerity,  and  died  May  28, 812  or  813.  His 
body  was  found  in  1679  under  the  great  altar  of  the 
church  there.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxii, 
594. 

William  OP  Aria,  a  goldsmith  of  Paris,  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He  stood 
forth  as  a  preacher  of  the  sect  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a»d 
announced  the  coming  of  judgments  on  a  corrupt  Church, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  permeate  aU.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  iv,  448. 

William  OF  Auvbrgne  (also  called  of  Paris),  a 
French  prelate  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Aurillac 
about  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  He  succeeded 
Barthe'lemy  as  bishop  of  Paris  in  1228.  He  took  a 
large  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Louis  X.  At  the  same 
time  he  too  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  day  respecting  benefices,  combating  the 
abuses  with  great  vigor.  He  also  erected  several 
churches  and  monastic  institutions.  He  died  at  Paris 
March  30, 1248.  His  works,  which  consist  of  many 
mystical  treatises,  were  published  by  Leferon  (Orleans, 
1674,  2  vols.  ful.).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalej 
xxii,  888. 

William  of  Avxebre,  a  French  theologian  of  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  became  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
learning.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1230,  leaving  a  Summa 
TheolofficOy  written  at  PaAs  about  1216,  of  which  Denis 
of  Chartreux  eventually  published  an  abridgment.  See 
Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bing,  GemraU,  xxii,  697. 

William  op  Champbaux  {IaU  CampeUengis),  k 
French  scholastic,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Cham- 
peaux,  near  Melun,  about  the  close  of  the  11th  century. 
He  studied  at  Paris  under  Anselm  of  Lann,  became 
archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  taught  dialectics  in  the 
cathedral  school  for  many  years.  Among  his  scholars 
was  the  famous  Abelard,  who  eventually  eclipsed  him. 
In  1105  Champeaux  retired  to  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
there  founded,  in  1113,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor.  He 
soon  opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  theol- 
ogy, and  was  next  raised  to  the  episcopacy  of  Chalons- 
sur-Marae.  He  became  involved  in  the  papal  quarrel 
of  the  investitures  (q.  v.),  and  died  in  1121.  His  prin- 
cipal published  works  are  two  treatises  entitled  Mora- 
lia  Abbreviata  and  De  Oru/ine  AninuBf  together  with  a 
fragment  on  the  eucharist,  contained  in  Mabillon's  edi- 
tion of  St.  Bernard's  Works,  For  these  philosophic 
speculations,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  ix,  626. 

VTilliam  of  Corbeuil,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Frenchman.  His 
first  appearance  in  history  is  as  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Ralph  Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham.  William  was  se- 
lected by  the  bishop  of  London  to  be  prior  of  St.  Osyth. 
He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  the  see  of  Canterbary 
in  1123.  In  1128  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  king 
Stephen.  His  conduct  in  so  doing  has  been  severely 
censured.  One  important  event  connected  with  the 
history  of  archbishop  William  was  the  completion  and 
consecration  of  the  church  commenced  by  Lanfranc 


and  carried  on  by  Anselm.  This  occoired  Kay  4, 1130. 
"A  dedication  so  famous,"  says  GeiTas,**was  never 
heard  of  on  earth,  since  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.**  The  archbishop  died  in  1186.  See  Hook, 
Live$  of  the  A  rcMnthops  of  CanUHmnfy  ii,  302  sq. 

William  {St,")  OF  Duon  was  bom  in  961  of  a  no- 
ble family,  near  Navarre  (Italy),  and  was  early  dedi- 
cated to  the  Church.  He  became  a  proficient  in  sacred 
and  profane  learning,  and  retired  first  to  Qugny,  bnt 
was  soon  made  abbe  of  St.  Benigne,  and  superior  of  a 
large  number  of  monasteries,  into  which  he  introdooed 
wise  reforms  and  a  love  of  polite  literature.  He  found- 
ed the  abbey  of  Frutaire,  commonly  called  Sc  Bslain, 
in  the  diocese  of  Yvree,  and  died  at  Fecamp  ( Nor- 
mandy), Jan.  I,  1031.  See  Hoefer,  Nauv,  Biog,  Gm- 
rale,  xxii,  595. 

William  OF  Mamirsbuby.    See  Malmesburt. 

WiUiam  OF  MoDENA,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  18th  century,  was  sent  by  pope  Honorius  III  as  a 
legate  to  Livonia  about  1224.  He  was  of  great  service 
to  both  the  natives  and  their  recent  oonqnerors,  the 
(verroans,  by  exhorting  the  one  to  bear  the  yoke  in 
submission,  and  charging  the  other  to  lay  on  the  nboul- 
ders  of  their  subjects  no  intolerable  burdens.  See  Nean- 
der, HisL  of  (he  Church,  iv,  41. 

William  OF  Newbury  {Newburgh,  or  JVwWtfyf), 
a  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Newbury,  Yorkshire,  was 
bom  in  1136,  probably  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  and 
died  in  1208.  He  left  a  valuable  history  of  England, 
extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  1197, 
entitled  Gulielmi  Neubrigenn$  Rmtm  Ang^carum  LQiri 
V  (Antwerp,  1667). 

William  OF  Nogabbt.    See  Nooarrt. 

William  I  of  Oranor  (of  the  house  of  Nassan), 
the  first  leader  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  vas 
bom  of  Lutheran  parents  at  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  April 
16, 1538.  He  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Be- 
formed  religion ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  eark 
became  interested  in  his  career,  removed  him  to  his 
court,  and  had  him  trained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  emperor  soon  admitted  the  boy  to  great  intimacy 
with  him,  allowing  him  alone  to  be  present  when  he 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  in  other 
ways  honoring  him  with  a  confidence  far  above  his 
years.  The  discretion  which  the  young  prince  mani- 
fested in  matters  of  public  concern  gained  for  him  the 
sumame  of  The  Silent;  and  even  the  emperor  avowed 
that  he  had  been  indebted  to  so  young  a  man  for  im- 
portant suggestions  which  had  not  occurred  to  his  own 
mind.  In  1554  he  put  him  ig  command  of  troops,  and 
employed  him  in  diplomacy.  On  the  abdication  of 
Charies  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II,  the  relation  of 
William  to  the  crown  was  materially  changed.  Philip 
hated  him  on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  had  been 
held  by  his  father.  Yet,  under  PhUip,  WiUiam  paved 
the  way  for  the  treaty  of  Catean-Cambr^Ais  in  1569,  and 
Henry  II  of  France  detained  him  and  the  duke  of  Alva  as 
hostages  for  its  execution.  While  Charles  remained  on 
the  throne  William  adhered  to  the  Roman  faith ;  but  on 
the  abdication  of  that  monarch  he  embraced  Calvinism 
as  readilv  as  he  had  abandoned  Lutheranism  in  bis 
yonth.  This  change  was  unknown  to  the  French  mon- 
arch at  the  time  of  his  residence  there,  who,  supposing 
him  to  enjoy  the  same  confidence  with  Philip  that  he 
had  enjoyed  with  Charles,  incautiously  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  of  a  treaty  lately  oonduded  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  to  exterminate  **tbat  ac- 
cursed vermin  the  Protestants'*  in  the  dominions  of 
both.  William  hastened  to  commanicate  this  disdos- 
ure  to  the  ProtesUnt  leadem  at  Bniaaels,and  Philip 
discovered  that  he  had  revealed  the  secret  William 
was  already  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  which  was 
to  assist  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  regency*  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Being  also  stadtholder  of  Holiand,  Zealand, 
and  Utrecht,  he  was  able  to  exert  a  strong  iMfinence  in 
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behalf  of  the  Protestants,  and  largely  undermine  the 
designs  of  Philip.  In  1564  he  brought  about  the  re- 
moval of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  the  principal  enemy  of 
the  Protestants,  but  could  not  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  increasingly  strong  hand  of 
persecution.  At  length  the  approach  of  the  bloody 
duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  Philip  had  transferred  the  re- 
gency of  the  Netherlands  from  Margaret  of  Parma,  was 
the  signal  to  William  of  the  coming  contest.  He 
avoided  the  tragical  fate  of  Egmout  and  Horn  by  retir- 
ing for  a  few  months  to  his  paternal  domains  in  Nas- 
sau. The  cruelties  of  Alva  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands,  his  own  wrongs,  and  perhaps  political 
more  than  religious  motives  aroused  William,  in  1568, 
to  an  energetic  course  of  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
Spain,  which  did  not  cease  until  triumph  was  complete. 
He  published  his  Justification  againsi  the  FaUe  Blame 
of  his  CoJummatorSiAuA  began,  in  concert  with  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany,  to  raise  money  and  troops. 
His  first  operations  miscarried.  He  was  driven  back 
with  his  army  of  30,000  men  into  French  Flanders;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1569  he,  and  his  brothers  Louis  and 
Henry,  with  1200  of  his  soldiers,  joined  the  Huguenots 
under  ColignL  Then  again  in  1572,  after  various  suc- 
cessful engagements,  in  which  he  had  had  command  of 
an  army  of  24,000  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  disband 
it  on  account  of  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
France.  In  1576  William  secured  the  famous  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  republic. 
This  union  included  the  seven  Protestant  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,Friesland,Groningen,Overys- 
sel,  and  Guelderland.  As  soon  as  this  measure  became 
known  to  Philip,  he  offered  a  reward  of  25,000  crowns 
and  a  patent  of  nobility  for  his  assassination.  Once  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  the  task  was  finally  un- 
dertaken by  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian  fanatic, 
who  obtained  audience  with  the  stadtholder  on  pre- 
tence of  business,  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  through 
the  body,  at  Delft,  July  10,  1584.  See  Motley,  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (N.  Y.  1856,  3  vols.);  Klose, 
WUhelm  I  von  Oramm  (Leips.  1864) ;  Herrmann,  Wil- 
helm  w>n  Oramen  (Stuttg.  1873) ;  Gachard,  Correspon' 
dance  de  GuiUaume  le  Tacitume  (Brussels,  1847-d6) ; 
and  Juste,  GuiUaume  leTacitume  d'apres  sa  Correapon' 
dance  et  les  Papiers  d*Etat, 

William  of  Ramsby,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  of  the 
time  of  Richard  I,  is  known  as  a  biographer  of  English 
saints,  particularly  in  Chroniques  Anglo -Normandes, 
See  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  LiL  (Anglo-Norman  Period), 
p.  424. 

William  OF  Rubruoius.    See  Ruysdroek. 

William  OF  St.  Albait's,  flourished  about  1170, 
and  u  known  chiefly  for  a  Latin  prose  life  of  St.  Alban, 
said  to  be  a  translation  from  an  English  life  of  that 
saint.  The  work  has  never  been  printed,  but  a  copy 
of  the  MSL  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  another  in 
the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  See  Wright, 
Biog.  Brii,  Lit,  (Anglo-Norman  Period),  p.  213. 

William  OF  Sr.  Amour,  in  Burgundy,  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  famous  defender  of  the  Paris  Univer- 
sity in  the  18th  century  against  the  mendicant  orders, 
which  claimed  the  right  to  occupy  regular  chairs  of 
theology  in  the  university  without  consenting  to  be 
governed  by  its  rules.  Pope  Innocent  IV  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  monks  before  his  death, 
but  under  Alexander  lY  they  obtained  full  control  of 
the  university.  Under  these  circumstances,  St.  Amour 
attacked  them,  ridiculing  their  doctrine  that  manual 
labor  ia  criminal,  and  that  prayer  will  reap  greater 
harvests  from  the  soil  than  labor.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  bishop  of  Paris,  but  acquitted  because  his  ac- 
cusers did  not  appear  (1254).  Alexander,  nevertheless, 
issued  three  bulls  in  behalf  of  the  Dominicans  in  1255. 
In  1256  WUliam  publUhed  his  book  De  Periculis  No- 
visfimorum  Temporum,  which,  without  specifying  the 
Qrdeis  endorsed  by  the  pope,  charged  monks  generally 


with  being  ignorant  intruders  into  the  pulpit  and  the 
teacher's  chair,  and  also  self-seeking  proselyters,  as  well 
as  professional  beggars,  liars,  flatterers,  and  calumnia- 
tors. It  asserted  directly  that  perfection  consists  in 
labor,  in  the  performing  of  good  works,  and  not  at  all 
in  begging.  St.  Amour  achieved  great  popularity  in 
consequence,  and  found  many  imitators  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  ridiculing  the  monks,  though  the  book 
was  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  its  author  was  ban- 
ished despite  the  ingenious  defence  he  interposed  at 
Rome.  A  French  version  of  the  work  had  already  been 
put  into  circulation,  however,  and  with  such  effect  that 
men  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  felt  con- 
strained to  write  in  defence  of  mendicancy.  The  victory 
achieved  over  St.  Amour  enabled  the  orders  to  pursue 
their  arbitrary  methods  without  restraint,  until  the  ac- 
cession of  popes  Urban  IV  and  Clement  IV  restored  the 
rules  of  the  university  to  some  degree  of  honor.  St. 
Amour  was  thereupon  permitted  to  return,  and  was  not 
again  molested  by  the  Dominicans.  His  death  occurred 
probably  in  1272.  See  BuUeus,  JJist.  University  Paris, 
iii,  260 ;  Dupin,  Nouv,  Bibl,  des  A  uteurs  EccL  voL  x ; 
Schrockh,  Kirche^esch,  xxvii,  458  sq. ;  Hist,  Lit,  de  la 
France,  vol  xix ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

WiUiam  of  St.  Thierry,  a  Belgian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Liege  about  the  end  of  the  11th  oentur}% 
He  studied  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Rheims,  of 
which  he  was  made  prior  in  1112,  and  eight  years  after- 
wiirds  he  became  abbe  of  St.  Thierry  in  the  same  vicini- 
ty. In  1184  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ligny, 
and  died  in  1150.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  an  admirer  of  Abelard.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
doctrinal,  practical,  and  historical  discussions,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xxii,  665. 

William  the  Trouvi^rb  translated  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  accounts  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  and 
legends  of  the  saints.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  LiL 
(Anglo-Norman  Period),  p.  464. 

William  OF  Waykflete.    See  Waynflete. 

William  op  Wycuhb,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  12th  century,  became  prior  of  Lathony,  and  chap- 
lain of  Robert  de  Betun,  bishop  of  Hereford.  After 
the  death  of  that  prelate  (1149)  he  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  which  is  published  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra, 
ii,  293  sq.  See  Alliboue,  Did,  of  Brii,  and  Amer,  AU' 
thors,  s.  V. 

"William  of  Wykeham.    See  Wykeham. 

Williams,  Charles  S.,  D.D.,  a  dergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  June  11, 1791, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  England  (where  his  father.  Rev. 
William  Williams,  was  rector  of  a  parish).  He  entered 
the  army  when  young,  and  pa^ed  some  time  in  India ; 
on  his  return  from  India  he  joined  the  Dragoons,  and 
served  with  them  during  a  part  of  the  Peninsula  War. 
At  Toulouse  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  left  all 
night  among  the  dead  and  dying  on  the  field.  He 
graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1820.  In  1828  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  York,  Pa. 
For  about  eight  years  he  was  president  of  Baltimore 
College,  having  charge,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  parish 
at  Elk  Ridge.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his 
life  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  himself  to  the 
cause  o(  education,  and  officiating  almost  constantly  for 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy.  He  died  there,  June  12, 
1859.     See  A  mer,  Quar,  Church  Review,  1859,  p.  534. 

Williams,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  at  Wrexham,  Denbigh- 
shire, in  North  Wales,  about  1644.  His  early  educa- 
tional advantages  seem  to  have  been  rather  lira!  ted,  but 
he  was  admitted  a  preacher  among  the  Presbyterians 
in  1663.  To  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  Dis- 
senters, he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  countess  of  Meath.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
called  to  be  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  as- 
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Bembling  in  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  where  be  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  yean.  During  the  troublous  times 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Jamea  II,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  London  in  1687,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside.  Here  he  was  often  consulted  by  Will- 
iam III  in  reference  to  Irish  affairs,  and  did  great  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  many  who  fled  from  Ireland.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  numerous  congregation  at  Hand 
Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  1688,  and  in  1691  sue- 
ceedeil  Richard  Baxter  as  preacher  of  the  Merchants' 
I^ecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  Broad  Street  On  account  of 
clashings  in  the  lectures,  he,  with  others  of  the  incum- 
bents, withdrew,  and  established  another  lecture  at 
Salter's  Hall,  on  the  same  day  and  hour.  This  led  to  a 
sharp  controversy  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bitter  feeling.  He  dieil  Jan.  26, 1716.  The  bulk 
of  his  estate  he  bequeathed  to  a  great  variety  of  chari- 
ties. The  most  iiitportant  of  these  charities  was  the 
founding  of  the  Ked  Cross  Street  Library.  He  ordered 
a  convenient  building  to  be  obtained  for  the  reception 
of  his  own  librar}',  and  the  curious  collection  of  Dr. 
Bates,  which  he  purchased  for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, several  years  after  his-  death,  a  commodious 
building  was  erected  (1727)  by  subscription  among  the 
wealthy  Dissenters  in  Ked  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate, 
where  the  books  were  deposited,  and  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions the  collection  has  become  a  considerable  one, 
containing  more  than  20,000  volumes.  It  is  also  a  de- 
positor}' for  paintings  of  Nonconformist  ministers,  man- 
uscripts, and  other  matters  of  curiosity  or  utility.  It  is 
here  that  the  Dissenting  ministers  meet  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  business  relating  to  the  general  body.  Regis- 
ters of  births  of  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  also  kept 
here  with  accuracy,  and  have  been  allowed  equal  valid- 
ity in  courts  of  law  with  parish  registers.  Dr.  Williams 
%vas  the  author  of.  The  Vanity  of  Childhood  and  Youth; 
in  Several  Sermons  (1691)  \— Gospel  Truth  Stated  and 
Vindicated  (1692):— il  Defence  of  Gospel  Truth  (1693): 
— Man  Made  Righteous  hy  ChrisCs  Obedience ;  Sermons 
(  1694 ) :  —  Discourses  on  Several  Important  Subjects 
(1738-50): — and  Tractatus  Selecti,  ex  Anglicis  Laiine 
Versi,  et  Testamenti  sui  Jussu  EdUi  (1760).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

WilllaniB,  Eliphalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Solomon  Williams,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  was  bom  Feb.  21, 1727.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1743 ;  was  ordained  minister  in  East  Hartford 
in  March,  1748;  and  died  June  29, 1808.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^  i,  828. 

WiUiams,  Oriffith,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Carnarvon,  in  North  Wales,  about  1589.  He 
entered  Oxford  University  in  1608,  but  two  years  later 
entered  Jesus  (College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
and  entered  into  holv  orders.  He  became  curate  of  Han- 
well, Middlesex;  rector  of  Foscot,  Buckinghamshire;  and 
lecturer  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheapside,  London ;  was  suspend- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  London  in  1615;  received  the  living 
of  Llanllechid,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Montgomery,  and  tutor 
to  his  children;  was  promoted  to  be  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster;  was  instituted 
dean  of  Bangor,  March  28, 1634 ;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ossory,  Ireland,  in  1641,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
England  on  the  breaking-out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in 
lees  than  a  month  after  taking  possession ;  endured  great 
hardships  for  many  years  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  the  crown ;  regained  his  bishopric  at  the  Restoration, 
and  died  at  Kilkenny,  March  29, 1672.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are,  The  Delights  of  the  Saints  (1622):— 
Seven  Golden  Candlesticks  (1627)  \—The  True  Church 
(1629)  '.—The  Right  Way  to  the  Best  Religion  (1686)  :— 
VindicicB  Regum  (1643): — The  Discovery  of  Mysteries 
(eod.) : — Discourse  on  the  Only  Way  to  Preserve  Life 
(1644)  '.—Jura  Majestatis  (eod.) :— rAc  Great  Antichrist 
Revetded  (1660) : — Description  and  Practice  of  the  Four 
Most  Admirable  Beasts  (1663):  — TAe  Persecution  of 


John  Bale  and  of  Griffith  WiOUms  (1664) :  -  ^nmow 
and  Treatises  (1665).     See  Chahners,  Biog,  Did.  a.  v. 

W^UUams,  John  ( 1 ),  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Aber-Cunway,  Camarvonshirv^, 
Wales,  March  25, 1582.  He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1598;  graduated  there  in  1602, 
and  was  made  fellow ;  took  holy  orders  in  1609,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  small  living  near  Bury  St.  Edmuud'isopon 
the  borders  of  Norfolk ;  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Grafton -Regis,  Northamptonshire,  in  1611;  appointod 
chaplain  to  lord  Egerton  the  same  year,  In'  whom  be 
was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Grafton  -  Underwood, 
Northamptonshire;  made  precentor  of  Lincoln  in  1613; 
rector  of  Waldgrave,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614,  and 
between  that  year  and  1617  was  made  prebendanr  and 
residentiary  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln,  prebendary  of 
Peterborough,  of  Hereford,  and  of  St.  David's,  and  sp* 
cured  a  sinecure  in  North  Wales.  On  the  acceanon  of 
Francis  Bacon  as  lonl-keeper,  he  was  made  Justice  of 
the  peace  for  Northamptonshire,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king  at  the  same  time ;  became  dean  of  Salisbury  in 
1619,  and  of  Westminster  in  1620 ;  was  made  lord-keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  of  England  July  10, 1621,  and  in  the 
same  month  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  was  removed  from  hii 
post  as  lord-keeper  by  Charles  I  in  October,  1626;  in 
1636  convicted  of  subornation  of  perjury  when  tried  for 
betraying  the  king's  secrets,  flned  £10,000,  suspended 
from  his  offices  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  three  years  and  six  months;  was  released, 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1640, 
and  by  command  of  the  king  had  all  the  records  of  pro- 
ceedings against  him  cancelled ;  became  archbishop  of 
York  in  1641 ;  retired  to  his  estate  at  Aber^nway  in 
July,  1642,  and  fortified  Conway  Castle  for  the  kin|;. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  I,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  sorrow,  study,  and  devotion,  and  died  March 
25, 1650.  He  published  several  Sermons^  and  The  HcAf 
Table,  Name  and  Thing  more  Anciently,  Properhf^ <nd 
Literally  Used  under  the  New  Testament  than  that  qf 
A  bar  (1 637) .    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  DicL  s.  v. 

'WiUlanui,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  <& 
vine,  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire  in  1634.  He  en> 
tered  as  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1651, 
where  he  completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1658 ;  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mildred-in-the-Foul- 
try,  London,  in  1673;  prebendary  of  Reymere,  in  St. 
Paul's,  in  1683;  became  chaplain  to  William  and  Haiy 
after  the  Revolution :  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester  in  De- 
cember, 1696,  where  he  died  in  1709.  He  was  the  author 
of,  Uist.  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  (1679) :— Brief  Expo- 
sition of  the  Church  Catechism  1690)  i—Twehe  Senums 
Preached  at  the  Boyle  Lectures  concermng  the  PossibilHf, 
Necessity,  and  Certainty  of  Divine  Rev^atum  (1696-96) : 
— and  other  works.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Vrilliams,  John  (8),  LL.D.,-  a  Socinian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1726. 
He  was  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Sydenham,  Kent,  fnwi 
1758  until  his  death,  at  Islington,  in  1798.  He  publish- 
ed, A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Eng- 
lish Version  to  each  Word,  etc.  (1767):— rAoapir*  o« 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty^nine  Articles  .•--Free  Inquiry 
into  the  A  uthenticity  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (1771) :— Cfer«w/  Reform  (1792): 
— and  other  works,  including  Sermons. 

VTilliams,  Joshua.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1767.  He  par- 
sued  his  preparator>*  studies  in  Gettysburg;  gndnated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  private, 
ly ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Ca^ 
lisle  Oct.  4, 1797,  and  was  ordained  and  insUlIed  pastor 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Deny  and  Paxton,  Oct. 
2, 1799.  In  April,  1802,  he  became'pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Big  Spring,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
for  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  period,  u  appears 
from  hie  church  register,  he  admitted  to  oomnuokm 
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foar  hundred  and  twenty -six  persons.  In  April,  1829, 
on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
but  continued  to  preach  as  his  health  permitted  and  op- 
portunity offered  until  his  death,  Aug.  21,  1838.  Dr. 
Williams  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
mind,  learned  and  able  in  his  profession ;  as  a  preacher, 
sound,  evangelical,  and  instructive.  His  only  publica- 
tion, besides  occasional  contributions  to  periodicals,  was 
a  Sermon  on  (he  Swner'§  Inabili/ff.  See  Spirague,  A  nnals 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  186;  Nevin,  Churches  of  the 
Valley ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  tner.  A  uihort,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Williams,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  Stephen  Williams,  D.D.,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  was  born  Oct.  28,1735.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1755 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Tolland,  Conn.,  April  80, 1760;  from  1788  to  1808  was  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  died 
April  25, 1829.  He  published,  A  Dialogue  on  Chrittian 
Baptism  and  Discipline  (2d  ed.  1792).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit^  i,  287. 

"Williams,  Peter,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
became  archdeacon  of  Merioneth  in  1 802.  He  published, 
A  Short  Vindication  of  the  Established  Church  (1808) :-. 
/Vr«<  Book  of  Homer's  Jliady  Translated  into  Blank  Verse 
(1806)  '.—Remarks  on  Britain  Independent  of  Commerce 
(1808) : — and  Remarks  on  the  Recognition  of  Each  Other 
in  the  Future  State  (1809). 

Williams,  Philip.  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  18th  century,  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1780,  and  was  rector  of  Starston  and  Bar- 
row. He  published  a  volume  of  Observations  (1733), 
some  controversial  works,  and  a  number  of  Sermons. 

"Williams,  Robert,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Meth- 
odist ministers  in  America.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
England,  Mr.  Wesley  had  given  him  permission  to 
preach  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  ministers.  He 
tirst  labored  for  a  time  in  New  York  city.  Under  date 
of  Nov.  1, 1769,  Mr.  Pilmoor,  then  in  Philadelphia,  writes, 
**  Robert  Williams  called,  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Maryland.  He  came  over  about  business,  and  being  a 
local  preacher  in  England,  Mr.  Wesley  gave  him  a  li- 
cense to  preach  occasionally  under  the  direction  of  the 
regular  preachers.'^  He  afterwards  speaks  of  him  as 
**  very  sincere  and  zealous.**  Williams  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  his  time  in  Maryland,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  commencing  a  great  work.  In  1772  he  pass- 
ed south  into  Virginia,  where  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed.  Early  in  1775  he  located,  and  Sept,  26,  1775, 
he  died.  Bishop  Asbury  says  of  him,  **  He  has  been  a 
very  useful,  laborious  man,  and  the  Lord  gave  htm  many 
souls  to  his  ministry.  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has 
noinistered  to  awakening  so  many  souls  as  God  has 
awakened  by  him.'*  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  **  he 
was  the  first  travelling  preacher  in  America  that  mar- 
ried, located,  and  died.**  See  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E, 
Churchy  i,  73,  76,  89 ;  Simpson,  Cydop,  of  Methodism, 
B.  v.;  Sprague,  Annais  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  11. 

Williams,  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  bom  at  Conwyl  Cayo,  Wales,  in  1599. 
In  his  youth  he  went  to  Lond<m,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Sir  Edward  Coke  by  his  short-hand  not«s  of 
sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star- Chamber,  and  was 
aent  by  him  to  Sutton's  Hospitiil  (now  the  Charter- 
house School)  in  1621.  On  April  30,  1624.  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  an  exhibi- 
tion. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Jan.  29,  1623, 
and  matriculated  pensioner  July  7,  1625,  graduating 
A.B.  in  January,  1627.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  and  Dutch,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  soon,  however,  became  an  extreme 
l*arit«n,  with  tendencies  towards  the  views  of  the 
Baptists,  who  were  rapidly  riidng  in  England  at  that 


time.    To  avoid  the  persecution  then  rife  in  his  own 
country,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  arriving  at 
Boston  Feb.  5,  1631,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mary. 
He  refused  to  Join  the  congregation  at  Boston,  because 
the  people  would  not  make  public  declaration  of  their 
repentance  for  having  been  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.     He  therefore  went  to  Salem,  to 
become  the  assistant  to  pastor  Skelton ;  but  the  gen- 
eral court  remonstrated  against  his  settlement  there,  on 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  the  Boston  congrega- 
tion ;  and,  further,  that  he  '*  had  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  magistrate  might  not  punish  *'  Sabbath-break- 
ing and  other  religious  offences,  as  belonging  to  the 
first  table  of  the  law.     His  ministry  at  Salem  was 
brief.   Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  persecution  drove 
him  to  Plymouth,  where  for  two  years  he  was  assistant 
to  the  pastor,  Ralph  Smith.    At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod he  was  invited  to  return  to  Salem  as  assistant  to 
Skelton,  and,  after  the  latter's  death,  became  pastor.    In 
a  short  time  he  had  very  generally  indoctrinated  the 
people  with  his  peculiar  views.     In  the  autumn  of 
1635  the  general  court  banished  him  from  the  oolong 
with  orders  to  depart  within  six  weeks,  because  he 
had  called  in  question  the  authority  of  magistrates  in 
respect  to  two  things — one  relating  to  the  right  of  the 
king  to  appropriate  and  grant  the  lands  of  the  Indians 
without  purchase,  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
civil  power  to  impose  faith  and  worship.     On  the  first 
of  these  questions  he  had  written  a  paper  in  which 
he  defended  the  right  of  the  natives  to  the  soil ;  but 
on  the  interference  of  the  court  he  put  in  an  expla- 
nation, and  <x>nsented  to  the  burning  of  the  MS.  when 
they  were  somewhat  more  leniently  disposed  towards 
him.     But  on  the  other  question  he  reiterated  and  am- 
plified his  views;  and  when  oppressed  by  his  opponents, 
frankly  declared  his  opinion  that  the  magistrate  ought 
not  to  interfere  **  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy 
and  heresy,"  and  that  the  office  of  civil  magistrate  "  ex- 
tends only  to  the  bodies  and  goods  and  outward  estates 
of  man.*'    He  was  the  first  to  assert  fully  the  doctrine  of 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of  every  person  to 
worship  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  or  to  refrain  from 
public  worship  altogether  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  magistrate.     In  reply  to  the  charges 
against  him,  and  in  defence  of  his  views,  he  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  J/?*.  Cotton^s  Letter  Examined  and 
Answered  (printed  in  1644).     Winter  being  at  hand, 
the  period  for  his  departure  was  extended  until  spring; 
but  he  peiBtsted  in  preaching,  and  the  people  Hocked  to 
hear  him.     It  became  generaJly  understood  that  many 
had  decided  to  go  with  him  to  found  a  new  colony  not 
far  distant,  and  the  court  decided  to  send  him  at  once 
to  England,  regarding  him  as  a  dangerous  person  in 
the  colony.    A  small  vessel  was  despatched  to  Salem 
to  convey  him  away^  but  he  was  forewarned,  and  fled 
before  its  arrivaL    Leaving  family  and  friends  in  mid- 
winter, he  was  ^*  for  fourteen  weeks  sorely  tossed  in  a 
bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean." 
But  he  had  learned  the  Indian  language  while  at  Plym- 
outh, and  was  kindly  received  and  sheltered  by  the  sav- 
ages.    He  selected  a  site  for  his  new  colony  on  the 
shores  of  the  Narraganset ;  and,  after  purchasing  lands 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Seekonk  Biver,  and  plant- 
ing his  com,  he  learned  that  he  was  within  the  limiu 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.  He  therefore  set  out,  with  five 
companions,  to  make  new  explorations.    They  proceed- 
ed in  a  canoe  to  the  spot  which  Williams  fixed  upon  as 
his  home.     He  said  that  he  had  "  made  eovenant  of 
peaceable  neighborhood  with  all  the  sachems  and  na- 
tions round  about ;"  "  and  having,  of  a  sense  of  Goil's 
merciful  providence  "  to  them  in  their  distress,  called  the 
place  Providence,  he  "desired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  for  conscience."     Here  he  was 
joined  by  others  who  sympathized  with  his  opinions, 
and  even  people  from  England  flocked  thither  in  con- 
siderable numbers.    K<iger  Williams  was  the  founder, 
the  lawgiver,  and  the  minister  of  the  infant  colony,  but 
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he  did  not  aim  to  be  its  ruler.  His  purpose  was  to  found 
a  commonwealth  in  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy,  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern,  but  only  in  dvil 
affairs,  leaving  matters  of  conscience  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  God.    The  original  con- 
stitution, which  all  were  required  to  sign,  was  in  these 
words :  "  We  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  in- 
habit the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  subject  our- 
selves, in  active  or  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders 
or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  the  public  good  of  the 
body,  in  an  ofderly  way,  by  the  major  consent  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated  to- 
gether in  a  town  of  fellowship,  and  others  whom  they 
shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things.**    With 
this  foundation  for  a  civil  government,  Williams  went  on 
to  organize  the  Church  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views.  Having  adopted  the  belief  in  baptism  of  adults  by 
immersion  only,  he  was  baptized  by  Ezekiel  Holliman, 
a  layman,  in  March,  1639 ;  and  then  he  baptized  Holli- 
man and  about  ten  others.    He  soon  enteruined  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  proceeding,  and  early  with- 
diew  from  the  Church  thus  organized.     The  colony 
liemained  for  some  yeare  a  pure  democracy,  transacting 
its  business  in  town-meetings ;  but  the  time  was  com- 
ing for  a  more  systematic  organization.     Accordingly, 
ill  1648,  Williams  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a 
charter.    He  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  the 
Parliament,  and  a  charter  incorporating  the  settlere  on 
Nanaganset  Bay,  with  ^  full  power  and  authority  to 
govern  themselves,"  was  granted.     Williams  returned 
the  following  year,  and  was  received  in  triumph  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island.    On  h'ts  voyage  to  Eng- 
land he  had  prepared  a  Key  to  the  Language*  of  Amtr- 
toa,  including  also  observations  on  the  manners,  habits, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes.    This  work  he 
publisheil  in  London;  and  about  the  same  time  The 
Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience 
Discussed  t»  a  Conference  between  Truth  and  Peace 
(Lond.  1644 ;  new  ed.  Providence,  1867).    On  his  re- 
tuni  to  Rhode  Island,  he  refused  the  office  of  president 
of  the  colony;  but  when  rhe  rights  granted  by  the 
charter  were  about  to  be  infringed,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land again  in  1651  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  the  rights 
of  the  colony,  and  was  entirely  successful.     While  in 
England  the  second  time  he  published  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  yet  More  Bloudyj  by  Cottons  Endeavor  to  Wash 
it  [Vhite  in  the  Blood  of  the  TAimbe,  etc.  (1662)  -.—The 
Hireling  Ministry  None  of  ChrisCs ;  or^  A   Discourse 
Touching  the  Propagating  the  Gosjiel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
etc.  (eod.):  —  and  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and 
Health  and  their  Preservatives  (eod.).     He  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching  languages  by  the  conversational 
method,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  John  Mil- 
ton, Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  other  per- 
sons of  eminence.   In  1654  he  retuyied  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  colony,*which  post  he 
held  two  years  and  a  half.    He  refused  to  persecute  the 
Quaker:*,  but  met  some  of  their  ablest  preachers  in  pub- 
lic debate ;  and  in  1672  published  a  work  in  opposition 
to  the  sect  entitled  George  Fox  Digged  out  of  his  Bur- 
rotes,  or  an  Offer  of  Disputation  on  Fourteen  ProposaUs, 
made  this  Last  Summer ^  1672  {so  called),  unto  G,  Fox, 
then  Present  in  Rhode  Island  in   New  England,  etc. 
Ry  his  constant  friendship  with  the  Indians  he  was 
of  great  service  to  the  other  colonies ;  but  they  refused 
to  remove  their  ban,  or  to  admit  Rhode  Island  into 
their  league.     He  died  in  1683,  and  was  buried  in  his 
family  burying-ground,  near  the  spot  where  he  landed. 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Roger  Williams  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  James  D.  Knowles  (Boston,  1833),  William 
Grammell    (ibid.  1846),  and    Romeo    Elton    (Lond. 
1852).     His  works  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club  in  6  vols,  folio  (Providence,  1866-75). 
Among  the  works  not  already  named  is  Jitters  from 
Roger  Williams  to  John  Winthrop,  and  John  WitUhrop, 
Jr.,  Governor  of  Connecticut  (Boston,  1868).     A  tract 
by  Roger  Williams,  recently  discovered,  is  iu  the  John 


Carter  Brown  Library  at  Providence.  See  abo  Dex- 
ter, As  to  Roger  Williams  and' his  Bamshmesit  from  ike 
Massachusetts  PlantaHon,  with  a  Few  Further  Words 
conceiving  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  ReUgiou»  Liberty 
(ibid.  1876);  and  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island 
(vol.  1,1860). 

Williams,  Row^land,  D.D.,  an  English  deigr- 
man,  was  bom  at  Halkin,  Flintshire,  Wales,  Aug.  16, 
1817.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King^s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1841;  was  chosen 
feUow,  and  in  1842  elected  tutor  of  hb  college ;  took  or- 
ders, and  became  identified  with  the  reform  movement 
at  Cambridge  and  with  the  Broad  Church  movement, 
which  was  headed  by  Arnold  and  Maurice;   became 
vice-principal  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  "Welsh 
Theological  OtUege  of  St.  David's  at  Lampeter,  and 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Llandatf,  in  1850;  was  ap- 
pointed select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1854;  became  vicar  of  Broad  Chalk,  Wiltshire,  in 
1859;  was  one  of  the  authon  of  the  famous  volume  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  (1860),  for  which  act  he  was  proae- 
cuted  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  condemned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  but  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  in 
February,  1864 ;  resigned  his  professorship  in  1862,  and 
thereafter  resided  at  his  vicarage  in  Broad  Chalk,  near 
Salisbury,  where  he  died  Jan.  18, 1870.     His  principal 
published  works  are,  lAiysfrom  the  dmbrie  Lyre : — A  o 
count  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter: — Rational  God" 
liness  (1855): — Christianity  and  Hinduism  (1856): — 
Christian  Freedom  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (1857) : 
—The  Hdn^ew  Prophets  Translated  Afresh  (1868-71,  2 
vols. ) : — Broad  Chalk  Sermon-Essays  on  Nature,  J/e- 
diation,  A  tonement,  and  A  bsohttion  (1867) : — Owen  Glen" 
dower,  a  Dramatic.  Biography,  and  Other  Poems  (1870) : 
— and  Psalms  and  Litanies  (1872),  edited  by  his  widow, 
who  also  published  his  L\fe  rntd  Letters  (1874). 

WilliamB,  Solomon,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  was  bom  June  4,  1700.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1719,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  5,  1722.  In  1746  be 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  on  the  nature  of  justi- 
fying faith  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  and  in  1751 
in  another  with  his  cousin,  the  elder  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, concerning  the  Christian  sacraments.  In  the 
extensive  revival  of  1740  he  showed  himself  a  decided 
friend  to  Whitefield,  whom  he  repeatedly  welcomed  to 
his  pulpit.  He  died  Feb.  29, 1776.  He  published.  Sub- 
stance of  Two  Discourses  on  the  Occasion  eftke  Death 
by  Drowning  of  Mr.  John  Woodward  and  of  the  De- 
liverance of  Mr.  Samuel  Gray  (1741): — A  Vindicatiom 
of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  (1746), 
being  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  A  ndrew  Crosweirs  ho^  **•  Om 
Justifying  Faith  :'*'— The  True  State  of  the  Questum 
concerning  the  Qualifications  Necessary  to  Latrful  Cons- 
munion  in  the  Christian  Sacraments  (1751),  beinff  an  att- 
sicer  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards's  ^  Humble  inquiry,^ 
etc.: — and  several  occasional  Sermons,  See  S|>nigue, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  821. 

Williams,  Stephen  (I),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  was  bom  May  14^  1698.  When  in  his  eleventh 
year,  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  with  all  hia 
father's  family  except  one  brother,  and  subjected  to 
great  suffering  on  the  Journey  to  Canada.  Having 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  di<i  not 
meet  any  of  them  again  for  fourteen  months.  He  was 
released  at  Quebec  through  the  intercession  of  friends 
in  New  England,  and  arrived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 
1705,  nearly  twenty-one  months  from  the  bef^nning  of 
his  captivity.  In  1718  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  then  taught  school  at  Hadley  for  one  year. 
After  preaching  at  Longmeadow  for  about  two  years, 
he  was  ordained  there  Oct.  17,  1716.  Durinjjf  three 
campaigns  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army :  at  Cape 
Breton,  in  1745,  under  Sir  WilUam  Pepperell;  went  ts 
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Lftke  George,  in  1756,  under  Sir  William  Johnson ;  and 
iu  the  year  following  was  under  (aeneral  Winaiow.  He 
was  an  imporunt  agent  in  establishing  the  mission  in 
1734  among  the  Housatonic  Indians  in  Stockbridge. 
He  died  June  10,  178:2.  His  only  publication  was  A 
Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  John  Keep  (1772).  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  284. 

Williams,  Stephen  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  of  Fiuwilliam,  N.  H.,  was  bom  at  Longmead- 
ow,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1722.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1741,  studied  theology  with  his  father,  was  ordained 
first  pastor  of  Woodstock  (West)  in  1747,  and  continued 
in  charge  until  his  death,  April  20, 1795.  He  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  a  practical  preacher,  and  much 
esteeiped  by  his  people.  See  Cong,  Quar,  1861,  p.  855 ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer,  PulpUf  i,  287. 

"Williams,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Durham,  England,  July 
6,  1811.  He  was  converted  in  1835,  graduated  at  Hox- 
ton  in  1840,  joined  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  Glasgow.  Three  years  later  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  the  famous  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  from  thence  he 
removed  to  the  Stockport  North  Circuit,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  Defence  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference 
against  the  Ffy-tkeett  Vindicated,  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Leetls  First  Circuit,  where  he  published 
his  A  ddress  to  the  Methodist  societies.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  to  City  Road,  London  (First  Circuit);  and  in 
1854  emigrated  to  America,  Joined  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, and  was  stationed  at  Indiana  Street  Church, 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  three  years.  Mr.WUl- 
iams  was  transferred  in  1858  to  the  Missouri  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Ebenozer  Church,  St. 
Louis.  On  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City,  Mr.  Williams  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Failing  health  in  1861  caused  him 
to  travel  East  for  its  restoration.  He  stopped  at  Sara- 
toga, and  there  died  the  same  year.  See  MinutM  of 
A  nnual  ConferenceSj  1862,  p.  5. 

Williams,  William,  called  the"  Watts  of  Wales,** 
was  born  in  1717,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn, 
Carmarthenshire,  Wales.  His  conversion  he  traced  to 
the  preaching  of  Howel  Harris.  He  left  the  Establish- 
ed Church  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  connected  him- 
self with  the  Methodists,  among  whom  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  their  most  popular  preachers.  Gifted 
with  poetical  talents  of  a  high  order,  like  Charles  Wes- 
ley, be  consecrated  his  genius  to  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter. He  published  the  following  works:  Alleluia  (Bris- 
tol, 1745-47, 6  pts.)  -.—The  Sea  of  GIom:—  Visible  Fare- 
well:—Welcome  to  Invisible  Things: — and  An  Elegy  on 
WhitefieU,  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Huntkigdon. 
His  death  occurred  in  1791.  Mr.  Williams  was  the 
author  of  the  hymn  "O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  dark- 
ness," etc  His  best-known  hymn — one  that  is  found 
in  so  many  collections  of  hymns — u  that  commencing 
with  the  words  "Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah." 
The  history  of  this  hymn  is  thus  given :  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon having  read  one  of  Williams's  books  with  much 
spiritual  satisfaction,  persuaded  him  to  prepare  a  col- 
lection of  hymns,  to  be  called  the  Gloria  in  Excelsisj 
for  special  use  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  Orphans'  House  in 
America.  In  this  collecti<»n  appeared  the  original  stan- 
zas of  "  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah."  In  1774, 
two  years  after  its  publication  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
tt  was  republished  in  England  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  col- 
lections of  hymns.  Its  rendering  from  the  Welsh  into 
English  is  attributed  to  W.  Evans,  who  gives  a  trans- 
lation similar  to  that  found  in  the  present  collections 
of  hymns.  The  hymn  was  taken  up  by  the  Calvinist 
Methodists,  embodying,  as  it  did,  a  metrical  prayer  for 
God's  overcoming  strength  and  victorious  deliverance 
in  life's  hours  of  discipline  and  trial,  expressed  in  tmly 
majestic  language,  in  harmony  with  a  firm  religious  re- 


liance and  tmat,  and  a  lofty  experimental  faith.  It  im- 
mediately became  popular  among  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  holding  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Church 
with  Robinson's  "  Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing.'* 
The  fourth  vezse  is  usually  omitted : 

"Musing  on  my  habitation. 
Musing  on  my  heavenlv  home. 
Fills  my  heart  with  hoiv  longing— 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come. 
Vanity  is  all  I  see. 
Lord,  I  long  to  be  with  thee."    . 

See  Butterworth,  Story  of  the  Hymns,  p.  80-84.  (J.  C.  S.) 

VTilliamson,  Isaac  Dow^d,  D.D.,  a  Universal- 
ist  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Pomfret,  Yt.,  April  4, 1807. 
He  had  no  better  early  educational  advantages  than  a 
district  school,  and  learned  the  clothier's  trade ;  but  force 
of  character  and  thirst  for  knowledge  made  amends  for 
lack  of  external  aid,  and  in  1827  we  find  him  preaching 
in  Springfield.  Subsequently  he  labored  as  supply  in 
Langdon,  N.  H. ;  as  pastor,  in  1828,  at  JefiVey ;  in  1829 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  seven  years,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  book,^n  Argument  for  Christianity;  re- 
moved to  Poughkeepeie  in  1837 ;  to  Baltimore  in  1839 ; 
to  New  York  city  in  1841 ;  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  three  years 
later;  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  two  years  later;  to  liowell, 
Mass.,  iu  1850 ;  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1851 ;  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  1853 ;  and  iu  1856  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  He  died  in  Cincinnati,  Nov.  26, 
1876.  Dr.  Williamson  was  largely  engaged  during 
his  ministerial  career  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gospd  Anchor,  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  1830;  the  Religious 
Inquirer,  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  Herald  and  Era,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1852 ;  and  for  ten  years  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Star  in  the  West  as  Joint  proprietor  and 
editor.  Besides  the  above-named  i4ryufn«R/ /or  CArif- 
tianity,  he  published  An  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
UnitersaUsm  (1840,  18mo): — An  Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  (1847, 18mo) :— Sermons 
for  the  Times  and  People  (1849,  ISmo):  — The  Phi- 
losophy of  Universalism,  or  Reasons  for  our  Faith 
(18(S6,  12mo):  —  besides  other  valuable  works.  He 
was  essentially  a  pioneer,  emphatically  a  self-made 
man,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  robust  intellect, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Odd-fellows'  Society. 
He  was  logical,  sincere,  lucid,  ingenious,  and  magnetic 
See  Universalist  Register,  1878,  p.  82. 

"Willibald,  St.,  and  first  bishop  of  EichstHdt,  was 
a  steadfast  supporter  of  Boniface  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  Germans.  He  was  born  about  A.D.  700, 
in  England,  of  noble  Saxon  parents ;  and  in  his  third 
year,  during  a  severe  sickness,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  In  his  fifth  year  abbot  Egbald,  of 
Waltheim.,  undertook  his  education.  In  720  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  brother  (Wunnebald).  From  Rome  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  two  friends,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  extended  over  seven  years,  and  exposed  him  to 
many  dangers  and  adventurous  experiences.  On  his 
return  he  spent  ten  years  in  monastic  retirement  at 
Monte  Cassino  (729-739).  He  then  accompanied  a 
Spanish  priest  to  Kome,  and  there,  as  it  would  seem, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Boniface,  whose  kinsman  he 
was.  In  740  he  came  to  Germany,  and  entered  on  his 
apostolic  work  at  EichstUdt.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  following  year 
(Oct.  21  or  22)  to  the  bishopric  In  742  he  was  present, 
as  bishop  of  EichsrUdt,  at  a  council  held  by  Carloman, 
duke  of  the  Eastern  Franks. 

But  little  is  known  as  respects  the  details  of  Willi- 
bald'S  activity.  Descriptions  of  his  career  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  eradication  of  heathenism,  the  subdu- 
ing of  the  soil,  the  maintenance  of  worship  at  stated 
times,  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  convents,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  in 
his  diocese.  His  brother  Wunnebald  and  his  sister 
Walpurgis  came  to  his  assistance,  as  did  other  mission- 
ariesy  and  he  was  thus  able  to  multiply  his  labors  and 
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extend  their  area.  Id  765  he  attended  a  synod  at  At- 
tigny,  held  by  Pepin.  He  attained  to  a  great  age,  and 
outlived  roost  of  the  pupils  and  companions  of  Boniface. 
Reports  of  the  11th  century  <ix  the  date  of  bis  death  on 
July  7,781;  but  a  donation  to  Fulda,  from  his  hand,  is 
dated' 78C;  and^t  might  accordingly  be  more  nearly 
correct  to  suppose  that  he  died  in  786  or  787. 

The  principal  source  for  Willibald's  life  is  the  Vita 
Willibaldif  also  entitled  HocUEporicumj  written  by  a  nun 
of  Heidenheim,  who  terms  herself  his  kinswoman,  and 
states  that  she  obtained  many  of  the  facts  she  records 
from  his  own  lips.  This  Vita  was  copied  in  Canistus, 
Ucf,  A  ntiq,  1  [I,  i,  105 ;  Bollandus,  A  eta  SS.  July,  ii,  801 ; 
Mabillon,  A  eta  SS,  Ben.  iii,  2, 117 ;  and  in  Falckenstein, 
CucL  iJiplom,  Nordgav.  p.  445.  A  second  Life  is  copied 
in  Cauisius,  ut  tup.  p.  117;  Bollandus,  p.  512;  and  Ma- 
billon, p.  383 ;  which,  however,  is  merely  an  abridgment 
of  the  first.  A  third  Life^  which,  for  no  special  reason, 
is  usually  ascribed  to  bishop  Reginald  (died  d89),  is 
given  by  Canisius  alone.  Abbot  Adelbert,  of  Heiden- 
heim,  furnished  a  brief  biography  of  Willibald,  in  con- 
nection w^ith  a  historical  sketch  of  his  monastery,  in 
the  12th  century ;  and  another  was  drawn  up  by  bish- 
op Philip  of  Eichstildt  in  the  14th  centur}-,both  of  which 
were  published  in  Gretser,  De  Divis  Tutelaribus  (Ingolst. 
1617).  See  Rettberg,  Kirchengesck,  DeutschL  ii,  848  sq. ; 
Wright,  i^to^.  Brit.  Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon  Period), 
p  336 ;  Herzog,  RecU-Kncyklop.  s.  v 

'Willibrod  (or  WiUibrord).  See  Wilbrord,  St. 

Willis,  Henry,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preach- 
ers in  America,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  entered 
the  ministry  in  1779,  and  was  one  of  the  roost  domi- 
nant spirita  of  the  times,  energizing,  by  his  irrepressible 
ardor,  the  work  of  the  Church  throughout  two  thirds  of 
its  territory.  He  labored  mightily  for  the  West,  as  if 
conscious  of  its  prospective  importance  in  the  State  and 
the  Church.  He  filled  the  following  stations:  Roanoke, 
1779;  Mecklenburg,  1780;  Talbot,  1781;  Dorchester, 
1782 ;  New  Hope,  1783 ;  Holston,  1784.  In  1785  he  was 
in  charge  as  presiding  elder  of  a  district,  comprehending 
most  of  North  Carolina;  1786,  Charleston,  S.  C;  1787, 
New  York  city ;  1788,  presiding  elder  of  New  York  Dis- 
trict; 1789,  of  a  district  which  extended  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Redstone  and  Pittsburgh;  1790, located ;  1791- 
95,  supernumerary  in  Philadelphia;  1796,  he  reappears 
in  Baltimore  with  John  Haggerty,  Nelson  Reed,  and 
other  worthies.  Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
1800,  when  he  became  a  supernumerary,  doing  what  ser- 
vice he  could — mostly  on  the  Frederick  Circuit,  near  his 
home— till  his  death,  in  1808,  near  Strawbridge's  old 
church  on  Pipe  Creek.  Mr.  Willis  was  naturally  of  a 
strong  mind,  and  this  he  had  diligently  improved.  Quin, 
who  knew  him  in  the  Redstone  country,  describes  him 
as  about  "six  feet  in  stature,  slender,  a  good  English 
scholar,  well  read,  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  a  most  profound  and  powerful  reasoner.  He 
became  feeble  in  the  prime  of  life,  retired  from  the  itin- 
erant field,  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Freder- 
ick County,  Md.  The  Baltimore  Conference  sat  in  his 
parlor  in  April,  1801."  He  was  the  most  endeared  to 
Asburv  of  all  the  itinerants  of  that  dav.  See  Minutes 
of  Conferences,  1808,  p.  157 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Af. 
E.  Church,  ii,  51-68,  134,  298,  347;  iii,  17,  287;  iv,  240; 
Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  Jf .  E.  Church,  i,  225 ;  ii,  254.   (J.  L.  S.) 

Willis,  Micbael,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Free  Church,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1798.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Ren- 
field  Presbyterian  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  and  labored 
with  great  success  and  usefulness  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  1847  he  received  a  call  from  Canada  West  to  the 
presidency  and  professorship  of  theolog>'  in  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  He  was  well  known  to  English  Presby- 
terians, and  took  a  great  interest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  In  some  respects  he 
was  peculiar,  was  regarded  as  very  eccentric,  and  was 
noted  for  his  pungent  remarks  on  the  preachers  to 


whom  he  chanced  to  listen.  Thongh  pointed,  hia  criti- 
cisms were  not  bitter  or  intended  to  wound.  FiitT-scTcn 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  preaching  and  teaching. 
He  died  at  Aberlonr,  Scotland,  in  September,  1879.  Dr. 
Willis  published  a  Funertd  Sermon,  on  hia  fathers— A 
IHscoune  on  Popery  (1829) : — A  Defence  of  Church  Es- 
taUiskments  (1833)  i—A  Biography  of  Tw>  Brothers:— 
besides  several  Pamphlets.  See  Morgan,  CeMnrvted  Ca- 
nadians (Quebec,  1862, 8vo),  p.  465.     (\l\  P.  S.) 

Willis,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  bishop,  was 
bom  in  1663.  He  became  prebendaiy  of  WestminMcr 
in  1695;  prebendary  and  dean  of  Lincoln  in  1701 ;  bish- 
op of  Gloucester  Jan.  16,  1714 ;  bishop  of  Salisbury-  in 
1721;  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1723;  and  died  in  1734. 
He  was  the  author  of,  The  Occasional  Paper,  in  Eight 
Paris  {169T):— Speech  in  the  Hovse  of  Lords  ou  the  Bill 
against  Francis  (Jate"),  Bishop  of  Boduster  (1723)  :~ 
and  a  number  of  single  Sermons, 

Willis,  Robert,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  an  English  clensr- 
man  and  scientist,  was  bom  in  London  in  1800.  He 
graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1826,  and 
gained  a  fellowship,  which  he  sobseqoeDtly  vacated: 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  was  early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  researches  in  physical  science,  panics 
ularly  acoustics  and  the  physics  of  oral  language,  the 
philosophy  of  mechanism  and  machineiy,  and  the  math- 
ematical and  mechanical  philosophy  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture ;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  April  22, 
1830;  was  appointed  Jacksonian  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1837: 
made  a  tour  of  Franae,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  the  study 
of  architecture  in  1882-38 ;  and  became  a  profound  ar- 
chitectural historian.  He  was  a  member  of  many  sci- 
entific associations,  before  which  he  delivered  many 
addresses;  invented  several  philosophical  innniments; 
and  died  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  28, 1875.  As  a  lecturer  in 
his  own  department  he  was  unrivalled.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  scientific  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Remarks  on  the  A  rckiteeiure 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Especially  of  Italy  (1835)  i—RfpeTl 
of  a  Surrey  of  the  Dilapidated  Portions  of  Ifenj'ftrd 
Cathedral  in  the  Year  1841 : — Principles  of  Afeckanifm 
for  Students  (1841)  -.—Architectural  History  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  (1846)  -.—Architectural  History  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  (eod.') : — A  rchitectural  History  of  York 
Cathedral  (1846)  i—A  rchitectural  History  of  ike  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (1849) : — and  .4rrih'- 
tectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  (1866). 

Willis,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  became  minister  of  King»ton-upm- 
Thames,in  Surrey,  about  1667;  and  died  in  1692.  He 
published.  The  Key  to  Knowledge: — and  several  single 
Sermons  (1659-76). 

Williston,  Skth,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  SuflSeld,  Conn.,  April  4,  1770.  He  stuthed 
at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduateti  in  1791. 
Having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology^  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  7, 1794,  and  wan  afierwanb 
employed  for  some  months  in  supplying,  temporarily, 
several  churches  in  Connecticut.  After  several  years 
spent  as  a  missionary*  in  Vermont  and  New  York,  be 
was  finally,  in  1803,  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Lisle,  N.  Y.,  which  he  had,  however,  supplied  for  the 
preceding  three  or  four  years.  Having  in  July,  iVM\ 
become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Durham, 
he  remained  there  eighteen  years,  when  he  reoeired  a 
dismisaion,  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  22, 1828;  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  he  preached  at  variooa  placn, 
chieflv  in  New  York  state.  After  a  life  remarka- 
ble  for  eamestnefs  and  activity,  he  died  at  Guilftml 
Centre,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Maroh  2, 1851.  Dr.  WU- 
liston  published  the  following  volume*:  An  Addrtss 
to  Parents  0799): — Sermons  on  Doctrinal  and  Erperi- 
mental  Religion  (1818)^-^4  Vindication  of  Some  of  the 
Most  Essential  Doctrines  of  the  Reformatiom  (1817):— 
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Sermoai  en  Ae  ifgttay  a/  the  IncanaHon,  etc. 
(1823) :— fiermoRi  Adapttd  to  Smeali  (IS28):— 
Harmina/  of  Divine  TruCk  (1886) :— Dueourui  on 
Ike  Trn^alUna  ofCkriU  (1837)  :-C4™<>  Kwy- 
doia  Nol  of  Ikis  World  (1813),  three  dincoureei  :- 
Lectum  an  the  Moral  /loper/icfwii  o/  Chriiliam 
(I84S):  — ««fc«iiaJ  Diecoarta  {]84a):— sod  & 
imta\xr  o(  PamphleU.  Sea  SpiKgar,  Amalt  qf  Ike 
Aiiiei:Plilpil,iv,Ul. 

^71Uoir  ia  the  rendering,  in  tlie'A.  V.,  of  tbe 
two  fullowing  Ueb.  words: 

1.  3^5,  ireb  (only  in  the  plur.  n^n';?;,SepUirfn, 
drvot)tit  ippireotlj B generic  term  for  thewiUow, 
like  the  Aribic  gharab.  Willows  are  menttoned  in 
Lev.  ^culii,  40,  aiDong  the  tree*  wboae  bnncbee  were 
tube  used  in  the conMructionoT booth!  at  tlieFeut 
afTibemaciis;  in  Job  x1, 22,  a*  ft  tree  which  gave 
shade  to  Behemoth  ("the  bippnpoUmus");  in  lu. 
xliT,4,where  it  ia  aaid  that  larael'i  oflspring  ihould 
apringup  "as  willows  bv  the  watercourses ;"  in  the 
I'saim  (cxxxviL,  2)  which  so  beantifull)-  reprewuts 
latael's  sorroir  during  the  tjme  of  the  Captivity  in 
Babjion— "Wehsogedour  hsrpa  upon  the  willow 


a  the  IE 


eof." 


upon  which  the  captive  laraelico  hung  their  harps, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Chat  the  weeping  willow 
^S<^i£  BatHfloidca}  is  intended.  This  tree  grows 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other 
parts  of  Asia  as  in  Palestine  (Strand, /Voru  Aiicut. 
Ko.  656),  and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has 
endeavored  to  show  {Pkaleg,  I,  riii)  that  the  sanM 
country  is  spoken  of,  inIsa.xt',7,aB  "the  Valley  oi 
Willows."  This,  however,  ia  very  doubtfuL  Spren; 
{Hit.  Rti  Herb.  \,  18, 270)  seems  to  realriot  the  irA 
ibe  Sutix  Babi/loiiiea  !  but  tberecan  scarcely  be  a  don 
that  the  term  is  generic,  and  includes  other  species  i 
[be  large  family  of  Sa/icM,  which  is  probably  well  repre- 
sented iu  Palestine  and  other  Bible  lands,  snch  as  the  Sa- 
lix  alba,  S.  cimiaalii  (osier),  S.  Jiggpliaca,  which  Isiler 
plant,  however,  Sprengel  identifies  with  the  mftqf  of 
AbulTadli,  cited  by  Celsius  (Hitrab.  ii,  !0H);  hjt  this 
latter  wonl  is  probably  the  same  as — 

2.  nBXB:!t,  UapkliaphSk,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek. 
xvii.D,'"  He  took  also  ofthe  seed  orihc  land,  and  ] 
ed  it  ioafruitful  field;  he  placed  it  by  great  walen 
set  ilttt^'m-tret."  Celsius,  however, thinks  that  the 


Weeping  Willow  (SOifz  Bdbslmicc). 

word  means  htm  planut,  planifin,  although  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  alt  the  evidence  fur  the  willow.  First, 
the  rabbins  consider  it  (o  mean  a  tree,  "et  qnidem 
S(i/tc ,•"](.  Ben  Uelech  says  it  ia  "species  sa1icis,Arabi- 
bas  tiipkltapk  dicla;"  while  "Avicenns  hoc  tit.  diciC 
UipkUapk  esse  diilnf."  Travellers  also  give  us  um- 
ilar  inforination.  Thus  Paul  Lucas:  "Les  Arabes  le 
nomment  lo/iaf,  qui  ligniOe  en  Arabe  lauir."  lUu- 
woir  (Jraeeie,  i,  9),  speaking  of  the  plsnu  he  found 
near  Aleppo,  remarks,  "  There  ia  also  a  peculiar  sort  of 
wiltow-tiees  called  ^llJ't^f,  etc;  the  stems  snd  twigs 
sre  long,  thin,  weak,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  color;  on 
their  twigs  here  and  there  are  shouts  of  a  span  long, 
like  unto  the  Cyprioiith  wild  Dg-treea,  which  put  forth 
in  the  spring  tender  and  woolly  flowers  like  unto  the 
blossoms  of  the  poplar-lree,  only  Ibey  are  of  a  mote  dry- 
ing quslity,of  a  pale  color,  and  s  fragrant  amelL  The 
inhsbilanls  pull  of  these  great  quantities,  and  distil  a 
very  predous  and  sweet  water  out  of  them."  This 
practice  is  still  continued  in  Eastern  countries  as  far 
as  N'orlhem  India,  and  was,  and  probably  siill  la,  well 
known  in  Egypi-  Hasselquist  (rmit.  p.  499),  under 
the  name  of  catiif,  appareiiily  speaks  of  ibe  same  tree; 
And  Forskil  (IkKiipl.  Flam.  p.  Iixvi)  idenliBes  it  with 
the  Salix  .Cgypnaca,  while  he  considers  the  laji^f  lo 
be  (he  S.  Babi/liniiea, 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The  Egyptians  used 
"flat  baakeli  of  wickemork,  similar  to  those  made  in 
Cairo  at  the  present  day"  (Wilkinson,  Arc.  KgypL,  i, 
48).  Herodotus  (i.  194)  speaks  of  boats  at  Habyloa 
whose  framework  was  of  willow;  such  corscle-shaped 
boats  are  represented  in  the  Nineveh  Kuipturea  (se« 
[tawlinson,//er«J:i,2e8). 

Of  Biblical  willows  by  far  the  moat  interesting  is  the 
weeping  willow,  or  willow  of  Babylon  (5.  BatgloDicd). 
Wiih  its  long  lanceolate,  finely  semlnl,  and  p(dnu^ 
leaves,  with  its  smooth,  slender,  puqilish,  dnx^ing 
branches,  it  has  in  all  modem  limes  been  the  symbol 
ow.  Before  the  Babylonian  Captivity  the  wil- 
ts always  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  proa- 
peiily.  "It  is  remarkable," as  Hr.  Johns  {f'ortil  Trtei 
<j^Ait(ni^ii,!40)  truly  says, "  for  baring  been  in  dif- 
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quen 


Bfsnc 
»  emblem  atiol  or  two  diieotly  oppo«i 
Dii«  time  being  asaocimed  with  tt 
rilh  the  cypresB."     After  the  Capt 
tree  becunie  the  emblem  of  sorrow,  end 
i>  alluded  to  in  tlie  poetry 


p.lm, 


i.„bt,"« 
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089,  ^  Ehflt  the  dedicAlioD  of  the 
traced  to  the  pathKic  pimge  in  tbe  PMltna."  "1 
children  of  lBTIel,''uys  Udy  Callcott  (Scriplure  //i 
b(il,  p.  633),  "Btil!  present  willowi  (nnually  in  their  ij 
agogiies,  bound  up  with  palm  uid  mynle,  and  acco: 
panied  with  a  citnm." 

Wills.  The  aubjeeC  of  teBtameniaiy  disposition 
of  course,  intimately  oounected  with  that  or  inherit ance, 
and  little  need  be  added  here  to  wbat  will  be  found 
there.  See  Hkih.  Under  a  system  of  close  inherit- 
ance like  that  uf  the  Jews,  ibe  scope  for  bequest  in  re- 
spect of  land  naa  limited  by  the  right  of  redemplinn 
and  general  re-entry  in  the  Jubilee  year.  See  JiTBiLtiL; 
Tow.  But  Che  la*  does  not  fortid  bequests  by  will 
of  such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with 
those  rigblB.  llie  case  of  iiauses  in  wailed  towns  was 
different,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in 
fact,  hare  frequently  been  bequeatheil  by  will  (Lev. 
XXV,  30).  Two  instances  are  recotded  in  the  Old  TesL, 
under  the  law,  of  testamentary  disposition — 1.  Effected 
in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  ivii,  23) ;  2.  Becom- 
niended  in  the  case  of  Heiehiah  (2  Kings  xx,  1  j  Isa. 
xxxviii,  I};  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  both  that  the 
word  "  set  in  order"  (mas ;  SepL  ivr&koiiai ;  Vulg.  cfii- 
poBO.    DK^S  in  Rabbinic  is  a  wiU.    See  Gesen.  T/tc- 


''niakeawill"(Michaelis,tou'»q/"J/o«M,art.80).  Va- 
nous  directions  cunceniing  wills  will  be  found  in  the 
Uishna,  whicli  imply  disposition  of  land  (_Baba  Badir, 
viii,  6, 7), — Smith.    See  Tustahkst. 

'WUlson,  Jamea  McLeod,  D.D„  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  and  son  of  Ihe  distinguished  di- 
vine Rev.  James  K.  Willson,  D.D..  was  bom  at  the 
Forka  of  Yough,  near  Eliiabeih,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 
Nor.  r,  1809.     From  childhood  he  was  apt  in  the  ac- 


ing,  and  to  advanced  his  acholarship,  that  on  entering 
college  he  look  high  rank  at  once  in  Ihe  aenior  claas." 
He  graduated  at  Union  CoUege,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  ia 
1B29;  then  spent  some  yean  tn  teaching,  Giit  in  an 
academy  at  Belair,  Md,  then  at  the  village  of  Scho- 
dack,  N,  v.,  and  lastly  as  principal  of  the  Uigb-scbool 
in  Troy,  K.  Y.;  atudied  theology  until  1834,  when  be 
wai  licensed  to  preach  by  Che  then  Soulheni  l^resbyiery ; 
and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  PbiU- 
delphia.  Pa.,  Nov.  27, 1834,  where  he  labored  with  great 
Bucceas  until  1862.  In  18fi9  be  was  appointed  by  ibc 
Synod  to  a  profenorship  in  tbe  Theaikigical  Secninaiy, 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a  position  for  which  he  wa*  emi- 
nently qualiBed,  and  which  he  filled  with  great  indusur 
and  zeal  for  three  suocessire  scmons,  while  still  retaining 
his  pastoral  relation  to  hia  congn^tion.  In  1861,  fail 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  removed  toAOe- 
gbeiiy,  where  he  continued  to  perform  tbe  duties  of  bit 
profcssoiahip,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  SI,  18Gt. 
Coincident  with  his  pastoral  and  profeaaioiiBl  duties,  he 
performed  an  amount  of  other  work  equal  to  the  whole 
power  of  a  man  of  ordinary  gifts.  For  more  than  seven- 
teen yeaiB  he  was  sole  editor  of  the  CocounCer,  an  ably 
conducted  and  efficient  montbly,  and  co-editor  with  Dr. 
Thomas  SprouU  for  four  years  inore  after  its  union  with 
the  Rfformtd  Prtibslaiaii.  He  was  also  tbe  wiihw  of 
several  treatises,  viz.,  The  Deacon  (lt»0)  •.—BibU  Mag- 
iilnicyi  —  Cirii  Gopertmaili — also  a  little  treatise  on 
PMalmodg,  Ur.  Willson  was  a  diligent,  kind,  and  bith- 
ful  pastor;  a  plain,  logical,  and  eminently  utstradiit 
preacher;  aauOMnful  editor  and  author;  ■  distinguish- 
ed theological  professor.  His  controversial  powers  wen 
of  a  high  order;  bis  knowledge  of  hinmry  waa  both  ex- 
tensive and  accurate.  In  the  Theological  Seminaiy  be 
waa  in  his  element.  He  was  an  "Israelite  indeed, in 
whom  was  no  guile."  His  whole  life  gave  evidenceof 
this.  See  Wilson,  Prab.  lliil.  A  lauaac,  1867,  p.  3S. 
(J.LR) 

Wlllson,  James  Ranwlck,  D.D.,  one  of  the 

most  learned,  able,  and  eloquent  divines  of  the  Bclim- 
ed  Presbyterian  Church  in  his  day.wa*  born  neaiPius- 
burgb,  I'a.,  April9, 1780.  He  early  gave  indicmiima  i' 
great  mental  ability,  and,  when  only  twelve  yean  of  apt, 
was  well  known  as  an  eager  atudent  of  tbeology.  Ue 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  with  firat  haol>r^  is 
1806;  waa  licensed  to  preach  in  1807;  and  was  principil 
of  Bedford,  Pa.,lS0&-15,  and  of  aclasHcal  school  in  Phila- 
delphia for  two  and  a  half  yeara.  His  laboiaasa  teacher 
were  highly  successful,  some  of  the  monl  prominent  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  having  been  trained  by  him.  In 
1817  he  became  pastor  of  Ibe  congregations  of  Mewburgfa 
andColdenham,N.Y.  AtthaClimeNewburghwasnoto- 
rious  for  ita  infldelity ;  but  bis  advent  was  a  new  aia  ii 
the  village.  Tbe  (own  collected  to  hear  him ;  it  waa 
gradually  reformed,  and  ibe  oldest  inhabitants  still  as- 
cribe vary  much  to  his  sennoni.  In  1823  the  congn- 
galion  of  Coldenham  asked  and  received  all  his  serricM 
until  1S30,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  aa  paMorof  a 
as  IttfO  he  began  educating 


oen  for 


the  krimgrlkal  Witnai,  a  monthly  magaxine,  the  GiH 
ever  published  by  a  Covenanter  aa  a  distinctive  daiom- 
inational  magazine:  it  was  discontinued  in  I8J6.  He 
afterwards  commenced  and  continued  for  two  yeara  Tkt 
Chritliatt  SlaUtmaH,»  small  paper,  8vo.  of  eight  pagei. 
In  1831,  about  the  lime  when  the  abolition  moremenl 
began,  and  also  ■  movement  within  Ibe  Heformed  Pt«»- 
byterian  Church  respecting  certain  nalimal  privileges, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  this  conflict,  and  from  iU 
earlier  appearance  had  begun  the  publication  of  Ttm 
Albany  Quarterly.  From  1840  until  1845  be  waa  aeoiir 
professor  in  Ihe  Reformed  Presbvlcriau  Scminaiy,  Al- 
legheny, Pa.;  from  184fi,  when  the  Seminary  was  re- 
moved to  Ciuciniuiti,  O.,  be  waa  lole  prDTeasoi  until 
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1851,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  retired  with  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor.  He  died  Sept  29,  1858.  Dr. 
Willaon,  in  intellectual  reach,  and  comprehension  and 
acuteness,  ranked  among  the  first  of  men.  He  had  a 
wide-spread  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  There 
were  moments  when  he  was  overwhelming  in  the*  maj- 
esty of  his  descriptions  and  in  the  awful  character  of  his 
denunciationsL  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer ; 
faithful  to  his  convictions;  a  man  of  unwavering  integ- 
rity. He  published,  A  Historical  Shelch  of  Opinions  on 
thi  Atonemenij  etc  (IS17}:— A iphabetical  Wriiinff  and 
Printing  (1826) :— iV«M»  Afesnah's  Claim  to  Dominion, 
etc.  (Aibany,  1882,  8vo)  :—T&e  WriUm  Law  (1840)  :— 
also  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  etc  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  18G6,  p.  293;  Allibooe, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A mer.  A uthor$,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  40.     (J.  L.  S.) 

'Willymott,  William,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Royston  about  1675.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  scholar  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1692 ; 
became  usher  at  Eton ;  was  tutor  in  King's  College ; 
became  rector  of  Milton  in  1785 ;  and  died  in  1787.  He 
published  numerous  school-books,  and  Collection  ofDe^ 
votiont  for  the  AUar,  etc  (1720).  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
DicL  s.y. 

'Wilmer,  Wxluam  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Md,,  Oct. 
29,  1782.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Md., 
and  immediately  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
eventually  abandoned  them  to  study  theology.  In  1808 
he  was  ordained,  and  then  appointed  to  Chester  Parish, 
Md.  The  convention  of  the  diocese  named  him  one 
of  the  standing  committee  in  1811.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  call  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and,  after  his  removal  to  this  charge,  became  one 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Viiginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  in  1818  of  the  Education 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  designed  to  aid 
theological  students  at  the  seminary  in  Fairfax  County. 
Until  his  removal  from  Alexandria  he  was  president  of 
this  association.  When  SL  John's  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  erected  in  1816  he  was  chosen  its  first 
minister,  but  did  not  accept  the  office,  though  he  sup- 
plied the  Church  anril  a  rector  was  secured.  Of  the 
Waihinffton  Theological  Repertory,  a  periodical  begun 
in  1819,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  until  1826.  After  re- 
moving to  Virginia,  until  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
delegate  of  every  general  convention ;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  1820, 
1821. 1823,  and  1826.  When  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Virginia  opened  its  sessions  in  Alexandria  in  1823, 
he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology,  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  church  polity.  In  the  spring  of 
1826  he  was  chosen  assistant  rector  to  bishop  Moore,  in 
the  Monumental  Church  at  Richmond,  Va.,  but  was  in- 
duced by  the  friends  of  the  seminary  to  decline  the  call 
A  few  months  after,  however,  he  was  elected  president 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  rector  of  the  Church 
at  WiUiamsbnrg.  Before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  these  duties  he  died  there 
July  24,  1827.  His  preaching  was  characterized  by 
^reat  simplicity ;  and  although  his  manner  was  not  con- 
sidered oratorical,  it  was  fervent  See  Sprague,  A  muds 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  515. 

'Wllna,  Elijah,  also  called  the  Pious  (y^'GTXn),  was 
bom  in  1720  at  Selz,  near  Brisk,  in  Poland.  His  natu- 
ral endowments  were  so  extraordinarv  that  when  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  not  only  a  thorough  Hebraist,  but 
unravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala,  and  was  master 
of  astronomy,  geometry,  grammar,  etc;  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  (1733)  was  appealed  to  as  a  great  authority 
and  teacher.  In  addition  to  his  marvellous  native  pow- 
ers, he  possessed  a  real  love  of  leaming  and  great  assi- 
duity, as  well  as  an  independent  fortune,  and  lived  till 
1 797.  Like  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely,  W ilna  was  labor- 
ing to  produce  a  reformation  in  Poland  with  the  special 


I  purpose  to  check  the  mischief  wrought  in  the  Jewish 
community  by  the  Chasidim,  who  at  his  time  had  be- 
come very  powerful.  WUna's  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous. Up  to  the  year  1760  he  had  written  this  prodigions 
number  of  sixty  volumes,  of  which  fifty-four  appeared 
between  1802  and  1854.  We  mention  the  following: 
Commentary  on  the  Order  Zeraim  (Lembeig,  1797,  and 
often;  last  ed.  Stettin,  1860) : — Commentary  on  the  Order 
Toharoth  (Brttnn,  1802,  and  often ;  last  ed.  Stettin,  1860) : 
—Text-critical  Glosses  on  the  Mechilta  (Wilna,  1844) :— 
Critical  Notes  on  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Vienna,  1807, 
and  often)  -.—Critical  Notes  on  the  Pirke  de  B,  £liiser 
(Warsaw,  1854)  -.—Critical  Notes  on  the  Pesikta  (Bres- 
lau,  1831): — Scholia  to  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Seder 
Olam  (Wilna,  1845)  -.—Glosses  on  the  Thirty-4wo  ffer^ 
meneutical  Rules  ofR,  Josi  (Sklow,  1803)  -.—The  Mantle 
of  Elijah,  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (first  printed 
in  the  Pentateuch  edition  published  at  Dobrowna,  1804, 
and  again  at  Halberstadt,  1859-60) : — A  Commentary  on 
Isa.i~xiiandHabakkuk  (Wilna,  1820;  2d  ed.  ibid.  1843, 
edited  and  supplemented  by  his  grandson  Ja(x>b  Moses 
of  Slonim) : — A  Commentary  on  Jonah  (ibid.  1800) : — A 
Commentary  on  Proverbs  (Sklow,  1798,  and  often) : — A 
Commentary  on  Job  i-vi  (Warsaw,  1854) : — A  Commenta- 
ry on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Prague,  181 1 ;  Warsaw,  1842) : — 
A  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  (Wilna,  1820;  2d  ed. 
ibid.  1843) : — A  Commentary  on  the  Booh  Jezira  (Grodno, 
1806)  \—A  Commentary  on  the  Zohar  (Wilna,  1810)  :— 
A  Hebrew  Grammar  (ibid.  1833): — A  Topographical 
Description  of  Palestine,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Solomonic 
Temple  (Sklow,  1802,  and  often) : — A  Commentary  on  the 
Third  or  EzeiaeTs  Temple  (Berlin,  1822>  See  FUrst, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  516-521 ;  Joet,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth,  «.  s.  Set- 
ten,  iii,  248  sq. ;  Eatto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden,  xi,  118  sq.;  Heschel,  *tn^bH  nt'^b?  O  (Wilna, 
1856);  Finn,  hSTSiO  n^'^p  (containing  a  history  of  the 
congregation  of  Wilna,  biogrsphies  of  its  rabbins,  etc 
[ibid.  I860]),  p.  138  sq.     (R  P.) 

'WilBOn,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora 
at  Topsham,  Me.,  Feb.  8, 1794.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1819,  and  during  his 
freshman  year  he  joined  the  newly  constituted  Baptist 
Church  in  his  native  town.  He  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoaghton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  ordained 
in  1820.  After  preaching  some  months  he  was  settled  as 
pastor  at  Wiscassett,  Me.  His  special  vocation  seemed 
to  be  rather  as  a  stated  supply  of  churches,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  acted  for  a  number  of  years.  A  new  de- 
nominational paper  having  been  started  in  Portland, 
Me.,  the  Zion^s  Advocate,  he  became  its  editor  and  prc^ 
prietor,  conducting  it  with  marked  ability,  and  making 
it  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  his  native  state.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Waterville,  Me.,  of  the 
college  in  which  place  he  was  a  trustee  for  forty  years. 
His  death  occurred  at  Waterville,  Jan.  16,  1871."  *<A 
man  of  energy  and  industry,  of  decided  character  and 
marked  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  of  genial  disposi- 
tion, he  ever  had  the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection 
of  the  communion  whose  interests  he  espoused,  and  was 
eminently  a  good  man.**  See  Necrology  of  Bowdoin 
College,     (J.  C  S.) 

'Wilson,  Bird,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bora  at  Carlyle,  Pa.,  in  1777.  He 
graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1792;  studied  law, 
and  became  president -judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  seventh  Circuit  of  Pennsylvania  in  1802 ; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1819;  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  from  1819  to  1821 ;  professor  of  systematic  divin- 
ity in  the  Episcopal  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  from  1821  to  1850,  and  emeritus  professor 
from  1850  until  his  death,  April  14, 1859.  He  published 
Afemoirs  oj' the  Life  qf  the  Right  Rev.  William  White, 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State 
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of  Penn^vanUXf  and  edited  A  bridgmeHt  of  the  Law, 
bjf  Matthew  Bacon  (1811-13),  and  the  Worka  of  the 
Hon.  James  Wilton,  LL,D,  (1803-4).  See  a  Memorial 
(1864)  by  W-  White  Bronson. 

'Wilflon,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  English  deiigy- 
roan,  was  bom  in  1714 ;  became  prebendary  of  London 
in  1745,  of  Westminster  in  1748,  and  bishop  of  Bristol 
in  1783.  He  died  in  1792.  His  publications  consist  of 
a  few  single  sermons. 

'Wilson,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  colonial  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  bora  in  Spitalfields,  London, 
in  1778.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  trade,  be  was  ap- 
prenticed at  fourteen  to  his  uncle,  a  silk  merchant.  He 
was  then  a  giddy  boy ;  but  in  1797  he  was  converted, 
and  determined  to  abandon  trade.  In  1798  he  entered 
St,  Edward's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in 
1802,  and  A.M.  in  1804.  He  had  previously  been  or- 
dained in  1801,  and  began  his  ministry  in  that  year  as 
curate  to  Mr.  Cecil  in  Chobham.  ^  In  1803  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  tutorship  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
for  about  eight  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he 
was  first  curate  of  Worton,  and  then  of  St,  John's  Chap- 
el, London,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1824.  He 
then  became  vicar  of  Islington,  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  office  until  1832,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, bishop  of  Calcutta,  he  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  in  1858,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  arduous  and  indefatigable  labors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Christianity  in  India,  which  have  made  his  name 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  missions.  Bishop  Wilson 
was  a  man  of  studious  habits  and  solid  learning,  with 
little  respect  for  forms  or  ceremonies,  compared  with 
inward  experience;  destitute  of  the  elegant  culture 
and  graceful  address  of  Heber,  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished predecessors,  he  was  stem  in  purpose  and  ex- 
plicit in  speech.  His  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
was  almost  without  a  parallel  Social  in  his  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  conversation,  and  exercising  a  generous 
hospitality,  he  appears  to  have  had  few  attachments 
and  intimacies.  Free  from  worldliness,  from  every  trace 
of  self-indulgence,  from  all  duplicity  and  guile,  he  found 
his  highest  glory  in  the  progress  of  the  faith ;  and  in 
his  zeal,  courage,  firmness,  and  self-devotion,  muit  be 
regarded  as  a  model  of  the  missionary  bishop."  In  the- 
ology he  belonged  to  the  evangelical  party  of  the  Church 
of  England  —  the  eamest  school  of  Newton,  HilJ,  and 
Cecil.  He  died  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  2, 1858.  A  copious 
biography  is  furnished  in  Bateman's  Life  of  Bithop 
WHion  (Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo;  Boston,  1860,  8vo). 
Besides  occasional  sermons,  charges,  etc.,  be  published 
•  Sermons  (5th  ed.  ibid.  1826, 8vo) : — Evidences  of  Chris- 
Hanity  (4ch  ed.  ibid.  1841,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Divine  A  u- 
thority  of  the  LorSs  Day  (ibid.  1831, 12mo ;  8d  ed.  1840) : 
— Sermons  Preached  in  India  (ibid.  1838, 8vo) : — Lectures 
ovi  Colossians  (ibid.  1845, 8 vo)  :—Tour  on  the  Continent 
(1825,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Lifp,  by  Bateman;  Ijmdon 
Rev,  July,  1860,  p.  470 ;  A  mer,  Ch.  Rev.  1858,  ii,  177. 

"Wilson,  Henry  Rowan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  near  Gettysburg,  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  7,  1780.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  course  in  a 
classical  school  in  the  neighborhood;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1798 ;  studied  theology  privately ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in 
1801 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregations at  Bellefont  and  at  Lick  Run,  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  in  1802.  In  1806  he  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  languages  in  Dickinson  College,  which  position 
he  held  for  ten  years,  until  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Silver  Spring  in  1816.  In  May,  1824,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Shippensbnrg ;  in  1838 
he  accepted  the  general  agency  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion in  the  Presbyterian  Church;  in  1842  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Neshaminy,  Hartsville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  till  October,  1848,  when, 
at  his  own  request^  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 
He  died  March  22,  1849.    Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of 


strong  mind ;  an  able,  energetic,  and  popular  preacher; 
**his  record  is  on  high."  See  Spngue,  AmaU  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  300;  Nevin,  Chutvha  of  tht  Valh. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

"Wilson,  Hngh  Nesbitt,  D.D.,  a  Pmbrterian 
minister,  was  bora  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  May  7, 181S.  He 
early  felt  the  power  of  religion  and  united  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth  at  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.     He  gpraduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  class  of  1830,  and,  after  teaching 
for  a  short  time  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where,  after  taking  a  full  coaise 
of  study,  be  graduated  in  1884.    During  the  rein 
1838-85,  he  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  college.   A» 
an  instractor,  he  was  faithful,  thorough,  and  able.    His 
manners  were  gentle,  winning,  and  most  agreeable,  ami 
he  always  commanded  the  unbounded  respect  as  well 
as  the  affection  of  the  students.     He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  April  28, 1835,  anl 
ordained  as  an  evang^elist  by  the  same  presbyterjr  Oct. 
7,  in  the  same  year.     His  first  field  of  labor  wa«  oii 
Long  Island,  where  he  began  to  supply  the  Church  ai 
Southampton  in  September,  1835,  but  soon  after  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  become  its  pastor,  and  vu 
instaUed  June  29,  1836.     Here  he  had  a  Ionic,  useful, 
and  happy  pastorate  of  nearly  sixteen  years.   His  labors 
were  largely  blesaed  in  gathering  many  souls  into  (be 
Church,  and  he  enjoyed  the  unbounded  love  of  an  it. 
tacbed  people.    For  reasons  connected  with  bis  health 
he  resigned  his  chai^  April  13,  1852,  and  was  imno^i- 
ately  afterwards  settled  at  Hackett«town,N.  J.    There 
he  was  installed  June  23,  1852,  and  labored  six  years 
with  great  acceptance :  but,  having  received  a  call  to 
the  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  New  Brun»- 
wick,  N.  J.,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Uackettslovn 
May   1,  1858,  and  was  installed  at  New  Brunswick 
May  27,  in  the  same  year.     After  laboring  at  the  latter 
place  four  years,  he  resigned  this  charge  in  May,  1^2. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  minister  is  invited  back  in  later 
life  to  serve  the  congregation  which  enjoyed  his  fit^ 
ministrations.     This  happened  to  Dr.  Wilson.    After 
leaving  New  Brunswick,  he  was  invited  to  supplr  for  a 
time  the  Church  at  Southampton,  which  he  began  to 
do  in  August,  1863.     In  the  next  year  he  received  a 
regular  call,  and  was  again  installed  as  pastor  on  Sept. 
25, 1864.     But,  after  three  years,  his  health,  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  far  from  strong,  hopelessly  faileii. 
and  he  resigned  May  1, 1867,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Gerraantown,  near  Philadelphia. 
Here,  in  an  extremely  infirm  and  disabled  conditio!', 
but  patient  and  trustful,  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  June  4,  1878.    Dr.  Wilson 
was  a  director  in  Princeton  Seminary  from  1851  until 
he  resigned  in  1858,  on  entering  another  denominatiou. 
He  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian 
gentleman ;  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  a  man  of 
extensive  reading.    As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest,  af- 
fectionate, instructive,  and  popular.     The  blessing  of 
God  attended  his  labors  in  every  place  where  be  was 
settled.     See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church,  i  '. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

"Wilson,  James,  D.D^  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  student  of  Trin- 
ity College,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  AJI. 
in  1809.  He  occupied  the  poet  of  examining  cbaplatn 
to  Dr.  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  cmise- 
crated  bishop  of  Cork  in  1848.  He  dieii  at  Cork,  Jan. 
5,  1857,  aged  seventy-five  years.  His  title  at  the  tine 
of  his  death  was  bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rosa.  See 
Amer.  Quar,  Church  Rev.  1857,  p.  149. 

Wilsoii,  James  Patriot,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex  Co.,  Del,  Feb.  21, 
1769.  He  graduated  with  high  honor  at  the  Univeisi- 
ty  of  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1788;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1790 ;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Prcsbllery 
of  Lewes  in  1804,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained 
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and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of 
Lewes,  Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  Kiver.  lu  1806  be  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  .he  remained  until  he 
resigned  in  1830,  He  died  Dec  9, 1830.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  a  profound  thinker  and  a  learned  preacher  of  the 
(vospel.  He  published,  Lectures  upon  Some  of  the  Par' 
abU»  and  Hist4}ricai  Postages  of  the  New  Test.  (1810, 
8vo): — An  Easy  Introduction  to  Hebrew  (Phila.  1812, 
8vo;  1817,  8vo):— ^n  Essay  on  Grammar  (1817,  8vo; 
Lond.  1840,  18mo) : — Common  Objections  to  ChristianUy 
(Phila.  1829,  12roo) :— 7%*  Hope  of  Immortality  (1829, 
12mo) : — A  Free  Conversation  on  the  Unpardonable  Sin 
(1830) :— rA«  Primitive  Government  of  Christian  Church- 
es:— Liturgical  Considerations  (1833) :— also  many  sin- 
gle sermons  and  pamphlets.  He  edited  Sermons  of  the 
Rev,  John  Ewing,  D.D,,  with  a  Life  (Easton,  1812, 8yo) : 
—Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity,  frith  Notes  (1814).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpity  iv,  853 ;  Allibone, 
I>ict,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  s.  v.;  AnalecL  Mag, 
xi,  177.     (J.  L.  S.) 

'Wilson,  John,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  to  Bombay.  Though  not  so  widely  known 
as  Dr.  Duff,  he  was  a  kindred  spirit.  His  influence 
had  become  very  great  in  India,  where  he  spent  forty- 
eight  y«ars  of  missionary  toil.  While  at  home  a  short 
time,  he  was  made  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  men  rose  up  everywhere  to  do  him  honor.  He  re- 
turned to  India  and  assumed  his  labors,  continuing  in 
vigorous  health  until  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Bombay  in  1876.  See  Pi-eslnfterian, 
Jan.  1, 1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Wilson,  John  Makemie,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  in  1769. 
He  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College  in  1791 ;  studied  theolog}'  privately  under 
the  direction  ofthe  Rev.  James  Hall,D.D.;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  N.  C,  in  1793, 
and  immediately  after  was  sent  by  the  Commission  of 
Synod  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  counties  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  state.  He  was  ordained  in  1795,  and 
continued  in  this  mission  work  until  1801,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Rocky  River 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1812  he  opened  a  school  espe- 
cially for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  men  of  his 
charge  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  minis- 
try ;  this  school  he  continued  for  about  twelve  years,  and 
twenty-five  of  his  pupils  bccan^  ministers  ofthe  Gospel. 
He  died  July  30, 1831.  Dr.  W  ilson  possessed  a  strong, 
penetrating,  and  well-cultivated  mind.  As  a  member  of 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  no  man  of  his  day  was 
held  in  higher  repute.  He  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  fidelity  and  fervency,  and  with  strong  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  God  to  give  it  effect.  He  published,  a  Sermon 
(1804) : — Sermon  (1811): — and  an  Appendix  to  a  work 
on  psalmody  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  90;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  North  Carolina ;  Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Joshua  Lacy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Bedford  Connty,  Va.,  Sept.  22, 1774, 
snd  in  the  fall  of  1781  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Danville,  Ry.,  with  his  mother  and  stepfather,  John 
Templin,  father  of  Tenth  Templin.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  no  education 
beyond  what  his  mother  gave  him  till  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  At  that  period  he  was  converted.  He 
9oon  after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  abandoned 
it  fur  theology ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  in 
1804  was  oniained  pastor  of  Bardstown  and  Big  Spring 
churches,  Ky.  In  1805  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Synod  in  the  Cumberland  difficulties. 
In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  part  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical  school. 
In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyte- 


rian Church  in  1887  he  bore  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  He  died  Aug.  14, 1846.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  of  unbending  integrity,  candor,  and  con- 
scientiousness. For  thirty-eight  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  every  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  enterprise 
of  the  day  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  hb  personal  influence 
Cincinnati  College  is  largely  indebted  for  its  existence 
and  prosperity.  He  published.  Episcopal  Methodism,  or 
Dagonism  Exhibited  (1811),  and  a  number  of  sermons 
and  theological  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  ^nna^  ofthe 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  808 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  8.  v. ;  Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  Presb,  Church  in 
Kentucky,  p.  364-366.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Matthew,  D.D.,  eminent  as  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  a  physician,  and  a  teacher,  was  bom  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  15, 1731.  He  received  his 
education  in  an  academy  in  New  London,  Pa.,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 
1754,  ordained  in  October,  1755,  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  congregations  at  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring,  Del.,  in 
April,  1756.  He  was  regularly  bred  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  few  physicians  of  his  day  manifeste«l 
more  medical  skill  and  learning.  He  died  March  30, 
1790.  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  instructive  and  persuasive 
preacher;  learned,  pious,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  contributed  medical  papers  to 
Aitken^s  Amer,  Mag,  1775,  and  Carey's  Amer,  Mus, 
voL  iv,  and  Observations  on  M«  Winter  of  1779-80  to 
Trans.  Amer,  Soc,  voL  iii;  and  left  prepared  for  the 
press  (never  published)  A  Therapeutic  Alphabet,  See 
Thacher,  Amer,  Med,  Biog,  ii,  197 ;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  178;  Allibone,  DuA.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Robert  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Dec  30, 1768.  He 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  an  academy  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  C;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1790; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  April 
16,  1798,  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina;  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Upper  Long  Cane 
Church,  in  Abbeville  District,  May  22, 1794.  He  was 
offered  a  professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  and 
was  also  invited  to  become  principal  of  an  academy  in 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  but  he  declined  these  offers,  and  accepte<1, 
in  1805,  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  small  Church,  then 
lately  organized,  in  Chillicothe,  O.,  where  he  remained 
nineteen  years,  greatly  beloved  1)y  his  people  and  signal- 
ly blessed  in  his  labors.  In  1824  he  resigned  his  charge 
by  advice  of  the  presbytery,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  presidency  ofthe  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  over 
which  he  continued  to  preside  until  1889,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned 
the  office,  returned  to  Chillicothe,  and  engaged  to  preach 
as  a  stated  supply  for  the  Union  Church.  He  died  April 
17, 1851.  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  instructive  preacher.  He 
excelled  as  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
In  no  situation,  however,  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
the  energies  of  his  mind  brought  into  more  vigorous  and 
effective  exercise  than  in  the  presidency  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. When  he  entered  upon  that  office,  the  insti- 
tution was  greatly  depressed;  but  he  gave  to  it  the 
whole  power  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  his  success  was 
indicated  within  a  few  years  by  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  both  funds  and  students.  He  published,  three 
single  sermons  (1817,  1828,  1829): — a  sermon  in  the 
Pre^.  Preacher  (1883):— and  an  Address  to  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  of  Ohio  University  (1836).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  ofthe  Amer,  Pulpit,  iv,  122;  Foote,  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina  ,*  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Atner,  Au- 
thors, s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  (1),  LL.D.,  a  statesman  and 
divine  ofthe  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Stro- 
by,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  1524.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad^ 
uated  in  1546.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  dukt 


loqaiutiDn  Mt  Rome  on  Account  of  hereeiefl  nJleged  to 
be  omluned  in  hia  Logic  ind  RJietoric,  ind  VM  put  to 
the  torture ;  obtained  bia  liberty  it  tbe  death  oT  pope 
Paul  IV  in  1565,  in  canaequence  of  a  Sra  which  caujed 
the  populace  to  bFeak  open  the  doon  and  allow  tbe 
prisonen  to  eaoape ;  returned  (o  England  and  became 
private  secretary  Co  queen  Elizabeth  iu  I&681  wa>  ap~ 
poinled  one  or  the  niauera  of  reqnnta,  and  master  or 
St  Katherine'a  Hospital,  near  the  Tower;  went  aa  envoy 
to  tbe  Netherlands  in  1&76;  became  aecretary  of  Uile 
and  colleague  dT  Sir  Thomaa  Walaingbam  in  1677 ;  wa* 
made  dean  of  Durham  in  1679;  and  died  in  London, 
June  le,  15S1.  He  published  a  Latin  Hiograpky  o/kii 
two  pupiii,  Henry  owl  Charlet  Brandon  (1351):— r*e 
Rule o/Rtaaon,  CoTttaagng lAe  Artt  o/l./igigut  sri/orik 
in  Engliiie  {tod.):— The  Arle  of  Rhftorikt.for  the  Vt 
of  all  Sucht  at  art  Slui^ai  ofEloquaict  (1668):— fie 
Tkrre  OralioHi  of  DtmoiHtma,  etc  (1670) :— and  A 
DiMOUrtt  Xlppon  Uturye  by  Wayt  of  Dialogue  itnd  Ora- 
aOTUietc  (1672).  See  Sciype,  Annulf;  and  Chalmers, 
Biay.liict.i,v. 

"WUMon,  Tbomas  (2),  D.D.,  LL.D^  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  bam  at  Burton,  Chesbire,  Dec  SO, 
1663.     Little  is  known  of  bia  early  life. 
He  was  educated  at  Chester  and  at  Trini- 
ty College,  Dublin,  quitting  tbe  univeraily 


the  theory  of  indulgeucca.  In  1630  Wimpina  ittmded 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  the  chanctei  of  aa»diie  m- 
thoiofthe  0»i/u(uf ton  of  the  Augibtirg  Coiifaium,tai 

respect  10  points  in  di» 
or  Junel6,IUI,iolh 

monaatery  of  Amorbach. 

Z.ilrm'Hrc.— Gieaeler,  Kirchnigach.  voL  iii;  LiiKtiH, 

Refomt-AHa  lad  Docvmmla  (Leipa.  17SI), L 86  iq.; 

Umchuldige  ifatAHc/Uea  (ibid.  1716);  De  Wetie, /.ii- 

/Arr't  Brirft,  etc  (Berlin,  1825),  ToL  i :  SectendorlT,  A  u- 

yiiArJ:  J/u«.<£.i.ufAi!rlAiiiRt{Leip«.  1714);  SiM and Olpe. 

Teliel  u.  Lutitr,  etc  (1853)  [Bom.  Catb.] ;  Henag,  Ari/- 

Encytlop.A.v. 

Wimple  ia  the  rendering,  in  tbe  A.V.al  In.iii,!!. 
of  the  Heh.  nnotpn,  ai/pdctach  (from  RpB,  la  ^noi 
out;  SepU  tianslitea  undialinguiahaUr ;  Vnlg.  ti'ita- 
mtiOii),  wbich  is  translated  "  veil"  in  Kuth  iii.  tJ,  but  it 
ugnifies  rather  a  kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schitder, 
Dt  Vtiliiu  Mulier.  Htbr.  c  16).  The  i4d  Eoglitb  ud 
now  obsolete  term  means  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  in  sat 


Wiuwick,  Lancaahii^  Iu  li 
dained  priest,  and  became  domeatic  chap- 
lain to  tbe  eatl  of  Derby,  and  tutor  to  hia 
eon;  and  in  1796  entered  upon  hia  duties 
as  Ushop  or  Sodor  and  Man,  in  which  be 
remained  faithful  till  death,  1756.  Bishop 
Wilson  waa  remarkable  for  bia  humility, 
his  canecientiouBneea,  and  bis  devotedness 
to  Christian  duty.  He  was  a  man  of 
pnvet  and  deep  piely,  See  Chriitian 
ObKmer,  1820,  p.  669,  718,  786;  Church 
of  Engiand  Magaziv,  1836,  p.  246i  and 
ChriitioB  Ranenibranar,  1829,  p.  729. 

Wllaon,  ThomoE  (8),  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
]iahdivine,Bon  of  biahop  Thomas,  was  bom 
at  Kirk  Michael,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Aug.24, 
1703.     He  waa  educated  at  Chriat  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.M.,  Dec  16, 
](27t  became  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1743;  was  '1 
forty-six  years  rector  of  St.  Slephell'^  Walbraok;  and    1 
died  at  Alford  Houae,  Bath,  April  15,  1784.     He  pub 
lished,  DiilOkd  Liquort  lie  Bane  of  Ihe  ffoHon.- 
Rtviae  of  (As  Prajed  for  BaHding  a  Ifew  Square  a 
Weitmiailtr  (1767):— TAe  Ormments  of  Ike  Ckvnh- 
«4  Coimdard,  etc  (1716).      See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did. 

Wimpina,  Kosrah  (really  Koch ;  for  he  adopted 
the  name  Wimpina  from  the  town  of  Wimpfen,  hia  fa-  ' 
ther's  native  place),  a  scholastic  theologian  and  defend- 
er ofTetzel,  the  indulgence  peddler, w: 
or  Buchheim,  in  the  (Men  forest,  AD.  1469  or  1460. 
He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  held  a  profeseorship  in 
that  nniveraity.  In  1502  he  became  licentiate,  and  in 
1508  doctor  of  theology.  Envy  charged  him  with  hold- 
ing heterodox  views  at  this  Ume,  but  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  charge  before  the  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg. In  1505  he,  in  hia  turn,  assailed  Martin  Polichiua 
with  a  charge  of  helerodnxy,  becauae  that  w 
charaoteriicd  scholastic  apeculstiona  as  o8eleB^  and  had 
recommended  philcdngical  studies  as  possessing  a  higher 
value  for  theology.  Witnpina  vias  associated  with  the 
founding  of  the  UniverHty  of  Wittenberg,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  was  made  professor  of  theology  and 
rector  in  the  University  of  FrankfortHin-the-Oder.  On 
Luthei's  promulgation  of  hi*  theses  against  indulgences, 
Wimpina  assumed  the  defence  of  TetieL 
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WIMPLE,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  a  name  for  a 
hood  or  veil,  especially  the  white  linen  cloth  boand 
about  the  forehead,  and  covering  the  necks  of  nuns 
(q.v.). 

'Wimr,  in  Norse  m\*thology«  Lb  the  river  through 
which  Thor  waded  when  he  journeyed  towards  Geir- 
Todsgard.  The  daughter  of  the  giant  made  ifas  waters 
8o  high  that  they  reached  to  his  neck. 

'Winohelsey,  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
M'as  bom  at  Winchelsea,  and  educated  at  Canterbury. 
From  Canterbury  School  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
there  his  success  was  remarkable.  At  an  early  age 
he  received  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  university.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  a  member  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1288  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Oxford. 
He  was  also  appointed  archdeacon  of  Essex.  He  was 
translated  to  Canterbury  in  1293,  and  enthroned  in 
grand  style  by  Henry,  prior  of  his  church  at  Canterbury, 
In  1296.  It  seems  that  of  all  the  primates  of  all  Eng- 
land, none  was  ever  so  unpopular  as  archbishop  RoberL 
He  was  so  self-willed  and  haughty  that  he  plaioed  him- 
self, as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  the  country  just  when 
the  nation  was  rising  to  national  independence.  He 
was  so  unscrupulous  in  the  means  he  adopted  and  the 
measures  he  proposed  that  he  at  length  involved  him- 
self in  the  guilt  of  high-treason.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  divided  his  time  between  Oxford  and  Canter- 
bury. "  Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  his  faults  as 
a  public  character — and  they  were  many  and  great — all 
his  contemporaries  bear  testimony  to  his  worth  in  pri- 
vate life."  He  exercised  boundless  charities  to  the  poor, 
and  their  gratitude  invested  him'with  the  character  of 
a  sainu  He  died  at  Otfoid,  May  1 1, 1818.  See  Hook, 
Lives  of  the  A  rMUhopt  of  Canterbury y  iii,  868  sq. 

"Winchester,  Blhanan,  a  Universalist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  80, 1751.  He  was 
of  Welsh  descent,  the  son  of  a  respectable  and  industri- 
ous mechanic,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  fifteen  children ; 
was  very  precocious,  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
and  remarkably  amiable;  received  a  careful  religious 
training  and  excellent  educational  privileges;  joined 
the  Baptists  in  1769,  united  in  marriage  the  same  year, 
and  soon  after  began  his  ministerial  career.  In  1771 
he  preached  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  where  his  youth,  ex- 
traordinary memory,  eloquence,  apparent  zeal,  and  sin- 
gular dress  excited  interest  and  drew  multitudes  to  his* 
meetings.  His  subsequent  appointments  were:  Graf- 
ton, 1772;  Hull,  1778-74;  Welch  Neck,  S.  C,  177^-79, 
meanwhile  travelling  and  preaching  extensively  every 
summer  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1780,  where  and  when  he  accepted  the  Restoration 
theory.  He  sailed  to  England  in  1787,  and  continued  his 
journeys  in  Europe  untU  about  1795,  when  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  He  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  18, 1797.  Mr.  Winchester  was 
gentle  and  zealous  in  temperament;  diligent  and  faith- 
ful by  habit ;  exemplary  in  life ;  a  thoroughly  scriptu- 
ral and  evangelical  and  unusually  fascinating  preacher; 
and  a  voluminous,  clear,  captivating  writer.  His  writ- 
ings embrace,  A  CoUectwu  ofHynms  (1784) : — A  Seri- 
ous Address  to  Youth  on  the  Worth  of  the  Soul  (1785) : 
— Dialogues  on  Universal  Restoration  (1788) : — Lectures 
on  the  Prophecies  (1790-91,  2  vols.  Svo):— The  Process 
imd  Empire  of  Christ,  a  Poem  (1793) :— TVn  Letters  to 
Thomas  Painty  in  Reply  to  his  Age  of  Reason  (1794)  :— 
PoUtieal  Catechism : — Hymns  on  the  Restoration  (1795) : 
— besides  many  sermons.  See  Stone,  Biography  of  Rev, 
Elhanan  Winchester  (Boston,  1836). 

Winchester,  Samnel  Qover,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rock  Run,  flartford  Co.,  Md., 
Feb.  17, 1806.  He  receired  a  good  academical  train- 
ing; began  the  study  of  law,  but  afterwards  studied 
theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Priuoeton, 
N.  J. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore  in  1829;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
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tor  of  the  Sixth  Presbj'terian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1830.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  charge  and 
was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  accepted  a  caU  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  until  his  death,  Aug.  81, 1841.  Mr. 
Winchester  was  the  author  of  Companion  for  the  Sick 
(1833),  altered  from  Willison's  Ajfiicted  Man's  Condon- 
ion,  with  additions :  —  Christian  Counsel  to  the  Sick 
(1836):—^  Discourse  at  Oakland  College  (l8SS):—The 
Theatre  (Phila.  12mo) : — Importance  of  Family  Religion, 
with  Prayers  and  Hymns  (1841, 12mo).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,754;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.)« 

Winchester,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Berks  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford ;  was  a  tutor  there  for  many  years ; 
received  a  fellowship  in  1747 ;  became  rector  of  Apple- 
ton.  Berkshire,  in  1761 ;  held  for  some  vears  the  curacv 
of  Astley  Chapel,  near  Asbury,  in  Warwickshire ;  and 
died  May  17,  1780.  He  puUished  A  Dissertation  on 
the  XV nth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc  (1773). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Winckelmann,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bora  in  1551  at  Homburg,  in  Hesse. 
He  studied  at  different  universities;  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  jof  divinity  at  Basle  in  1581,  and  was  ap- 
pointed court  preacher  at  Cassel  in  1582.  In  1592  he 
was  called  as  professor  of  theology  to  Marburg;  in  1607 
he  received  the  chair  of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  in  1612 
the  superintendency  there.  He  died  Aug.  16, 1626.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  gospels 
of  SS.  Mark  and  Luke,  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians;  on  St.  Peter's  and  James's  epistles,  and  on 
the  Apocalypse.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  differ- 
ent passages  of  Scripture  and  on  theological  and  other 
subjects.  See  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum;  Witte, 
Memoria  Theologorum;  Jikhcr,  AUgemeines  Gekhrten^ 
Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Winckler  (or  Winkler),  Johann,  one  of  the 
most  faithful,  important,  and  judicious  of  the  friends  of 
Spener  (q.  v.),  was  bora  July  13, 1642,  at  Golzera,  near 
Grimma,  and  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  Spener  before  he  en- 
tered upon  his  first  pastorate  at  Hamburg  in  1671,  and 
received  ordination  at  his  hands.  In  1672  Winckler 
became  superintendent  at  Braubach ;  1676,  court  preach- 
er at  Darmstadt;  1678,  pastor  at  Mannheim;  and  1679, 
superintendent  at  Wertheim.  He  had  already,  at 
Darmsudt,  begun  to  hold  private  devotional  meetings, 
such  as  he  had  observed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  grace 
in  the  ministry  of  Spener  at  Frankfort  On  Aug.  31, 
1684,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Spener,  chosen 
chief  pastor  of  SL  Michael's  at  Hamburg,  and  that  city 
continued  afterwards  to  be  his  home  while  he  lived. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Hamburg  (1686),  he  came 
into  controversy  with  Dr.  Job.  Friedr.  Mayer,  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi,  respecting  the  theatre,  which  Mayer  de- 
fended against  Winckler's  aspersions ;  and  the  dispute 
was  renewed  with  greater  acrimony  when  Dr.  Schultz, 
the  senior  of  Hamburg,  submitted  a  formula,  made  bind- 
ing by  an  oath,  and  directed  against  all  fanatics,  to  the 
ministers  of  Hamburg  for  their  signature.  Winckler 
and  his  friends  Horb  and  Hinckelmann  (q.  v.)  refused 
to  sign  the  paper,  and  various  theologians  in  other 
places,  among  them  Spener,  bad  written  against  its 
adoption,  while  Mayer  became  its  impassioned  advocate. 
Winckler  ultimately  felt  constrained  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  in  the  pulpit,  which  he  did  in  four  ser- 
mons delivered  April  25  to  May  16,  1693.  In  the 
courK  of  the  dispute  Horb  was  expelled  from  the  city, 
but  Mayer  was  thoroughly  defeated.  An  amnesty  was 
secured  in  June,  1694.  In  1699  the  death  of  Schultz 
transferred  the  office  of  senior  to  Winckler,  and  Mayer 
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chose,  in  consequence,  to  remore  to  Greifswald.   Winck- 
ler  died  April  5, 1705. 

Winckler  had  few  equals  as  a  preacher,  though  hia 
sermons  are  difficult  to  read  bv  reason  of  the  extraneous 
matter  inserted  when  they  were  prepared  for  the  press. 
Some  of  them  extend  over  one  hundred  pages,  and  are 
thetilogical  treatises  rather  than  sermons.  He  was  emi- 
nent  as  a  scholar  in  exegesis  and  Biblical  theology,  and 
had  A.  H.  Francke  fur  his  pupil ;  he  rendered  meritori- 
ous service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  enlai^iug 
of  a  number  of  schools  and  the  founding  of  many  oth- 
ers. He  was  from  an  early  period  of  his  life  a  support- 
er of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Spener,  writing 
in  their  defence  Bedenken  uber  KriegsmanrCa  Symphont- 
tisj  etc.  (Hanau,  1679): — Antwort  auf  DilfettTa  grutidl, 
Erorterung  der  Frage  von  den  Piivatzusammenkun/^en 
(ibid.  1681):  —  and  Sendachreiben  an  Dr,  f/amtekmium 
(Hamburg,  1690);  but  he  was  not  a  blind  supporter  of 
Spener,  and  preserved  an  independent  character  to  the 
end,  as  is  illustrated  especially  by  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  fanatical  Frilulein  v.  d.  Asseburg,  expressed 
in  Schrifimduige*  Bedenken  (ibid.  1693).  Francke  pre- 
pared for  the  founding  of  the  Halle  Orphanage  at  Winck- 
ler's  house  in  1688;  and  in  the  same  year  Winckler 
drew  up  the  plan  for  a  Bible  Society,  and  began  its  work 
by  the  issue  of  several  editions  of  the  Bible  at  the  ex- 
pense of  himself  and  a  number  of  friends.  He  caused 
a  new  liturgy  and  hymn-book  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Church  of  Hamburg,  and  devised  a  systematic  plan  for 
examining  candidates.  See  Geffeken,  Joii,  Winckler  v. 
d.  Numb,  Kirche  in  aeiner  Zeit,  etc.  (ibid.  1684  - 1705 ; 
1861). — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Winder,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Dissenter, 
was  bom  at  Hutton  John,  in  the  parish  of  Graystock, 
Cumberland,  May  15, 1698.  He  was  educated  at  Pen- 
ruddock  and  at  Whitehaven;  continued  his  studies  pri- 
vately in  Dublin  for  two  years ;  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Tunley,  Lancashire,  and  was  ordained  in 
1716;  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  meeting  at  Castle  Hey, 
Liverpool,  in  1718,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his 
death,  Aug.  9, 1752.  He  is  known  to  the  literary  world 
by  his  "  ingenious  and  elaborate  work,'*  A  Critic(U  and 
Chronological  History  of  the  Riae^  ProgreaSf  Declension, 
and  Revival  o/Knotcled^j  Chiefly  Religious,  in  Tito  Pe- 
riods— the  Period  of  Tradition,  from  A  dam  to  Moses ; 
and  the  Period  of  Letters,  from  Moses  to  Christ  (1745). 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1756,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
life,  by  Rev.  George  Bronson,  D.D.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet,  8.  V. 

Window  (usually  "jiin,  chaUdn;  Chald.  IS,  Jcav, 
Dan.  vi,  10;  Gr.  ^pi^).  The  window  of  an  Oriental 
house  consista  generally  of  an  aperture  (as  the  word 
challSn  implies)  closed  in  with  lattice -work,  named  in 
Hebrew  by  the  terms  arvbbdh  (MB*1K,  Eccles.  xii,3,  A.V. 
"window;*'  Hos,  xiii,  3,  A.  V.  "chimney"),  charakkim 
tS^S'T'n,  CanU  ii,  9),  and  eshndb  (33rK,  Judg.  v,  28 ; 
Prov.  vii,  6,  A.  V.  "  casement"),  the  two  former  signify- 
ing the  interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through  it. 
Other  Heb.  terms  rendered  "window"  are  ""HS,  isdhar 
(Gen.  vi,  16;  a  Ught  or  opening  to  admit  it,  elsewhere 
"  noon"),  and  C);?T»,  shekeph  (1  Kings  vii,  5)  or  qip)C, 
shakuph  (vi,  4;  vii,  4),  which  means  timbers  or  beams. 
See  Ark;  Temple. 

Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modem  times 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter;  but  lattice- 
work is  still  the  usual,  and  with  the  poor  the  only,  con- 
trivance for  closing  the  window  (Lane,  Modem  Egypt, 
i,  29).  When  the  lattice-work  was  open,  there  appears 
to  have  been  nothing  in  early  times  to  prevent  a  person 
from  falling  through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx,  9).  The 
windows  generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street,  and 
hence  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  observe  the  approach 


of  another  without  being  himself  observed  (Judg.  v,  28: 
2  Sam.  vi,  16;  Prov.  vii,  6 ;  CanL  ii,  9).  In  Eg^'pt  these 
outer  windows  generally  project  over  the  doorway  (Lane, 
Modem  Egypt,  i,  27 ;  Came,  Letters^  i,  94).  When  houses 
abut  on  the  town-wall,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  hare 
projecting  windows  surmounting  the  wall  and  lotiking 
into  the  country,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  St.  Paul,  i,  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
escaped  from  Jericho  (Josh,  ii,  15),  and  Paul  fmin  Da- 
mascus (2  Cor.  xi,dd). — Smith.  In  the  Talmud,  Tyriau 
windows  are  mentioned  (Baba  Batkra,  in^  6).  See 
Hartmann,  Hebrder.  iii,  341  sq.;  Oklennann,  ZAe  iSpecu- 
laribus  Veterum  (HelmsL  1719).     See  House. 

Wine,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  in  modem  times,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  temperance  cause,  its  character  and 
use  have  been  a  subject  of  no  little  nor  always  temper- 
ate controversy.  We  propose  here  to  treat  it  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  history,. and  morals,  using  for  a  part 
of  the  discussion  whatever  we  find  appropriate  in  the 
Bible  Dictionaries. 

I.  Bible  Terms, — ^The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was 
described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  a  variety  of  words 
indicative  either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the  liq- 
uid. It  mav  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  Hebrew 
terms  translated  "  wine"  refer  occasionally  to  an  unfer- 
mented  liquor;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  frequent  al- 
lusions to  intoxication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that  fer- 
mented liquors  were  also  in  common  use.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  Bible  generally  speaks  in  terms  of 
strong  condemnation  of  the  effects  of  wine;  but  it 
is  a  fair  question  whether  the  condemnation  is  not 
rather  directed  against  intoxication  and  excess  than 
against  the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  the 
excess. 

The  following  are  the  words  more  or  less  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  with  a  few  others  of  cognate  significatiuD 
and  application. 

1.  Ydyin,  "j^^  (A.  V.  invariably  "  wine,"  except  Jodg. 
xiii,  14, «  vine ;"  Cant,  ii,  4,  "  banqueting").  This  word, 
the  most  commonly  employed  in  the  Old-Test.  Script- 
ures for  wine,  is  also  the  most  comprehensive,  including, 
like  the  corresponding  English  word,  wines  of  all  sorts. 
although  used  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denote 
red  wine. 

(1.)  It  is  etymologically  derived,  according  to  Geae- 
nius,  from  II'',  an  unused  root,  having  the  force  of/erren- 
di,  cestuendi;  according  to  FUrst-,  from  ^*^'l,like  the  Ara- 
bic "pj,  Aeth,  -p]),  Gr.  PoIvoq,  "  et  sic  porro  aeteris  in 
Unguis,  Arm.  j^;  Lat.  twaiin ;  £ng.  wine;  Sept. dvo^. 
aoKoQ^yXfVKO^,^  It  has  been  the  current  opinion  that 
the  Indo-European  languages  borrowed  the  term  from 
the  Hebrews.  The  reverse,  however,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  case  (Renan,  Lang,  Sim,  \,  207),  and  the  word  has 
been  referred  either  to  the  root  vi,  "to  weave," whence 
come  viere,  vimen,  vitis,  vitta  (Pott,  Etym,  Fortch,  i,  120. 
230),  or  to  the  root  term,  "to  love"  (Knhn,  Zeitsckr.f. 
vergL  Sprachf,  i,  191, 192).  However  this  may  be,  the 
etymological  connection  and  substantial  identity  of  th« 
above  Heb.,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  cannot  be 
doubted. 

(2.)  In  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible  where  y^ 
is  used  (83  out  of  188),  it  ceruinly  means /eTw<w/«i 
grape-juice^  and  in  the  remainder  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  do  so.  In  four  only  (Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xi,  10- 
12 ;  Lam.  ii,  12)  is  it  really  d'oubtfuL  In  no  passage  can 
it  be  positively  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning.  The 
corresponding  English  word  "wine"  properiy  means 
"  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape."  It  always  has  this 
meaning,  except  wHfen  expressly  modified  by  the  imme- 
diate connection  in  which  it  is  used.  The  same  is  true 
of  its  equivalent  congeners — Greek,  oZvoc ;  Latin,  vinum ; 
German,  iretn,*  French,  rw,  etc 

The  intoxicating  character  of  ydyin  in  general  is  plain 
from  Scripture.   To  it  axe  attributed  the  "darkly  flash- 
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ing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix,  12 ;  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Gefieniiu, 
Thesaur,  Append,  p.  89  ),  the  unbridled  tongue  (  Prov. 
xXf  1 ;  laa.  xxviii,  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi,  6 ;  laa.  v,  1 1 ;  Zech.  ix,  15 ;  x,  7),  the  enchained  af- 
fections of  it8  votaries  (Hos.  iv,  11),  the  perverted  Judg- 
ment (Prov.  xxxif  5;  Isa.  xxviii,  7),  the  indecent  ex- 
posure (Hab.  ii,  15, 16),  and  the  sickness  resulting  from 
the  heat  {ckemdh,  A.y.  "bottles")  of  wine  (Hos.  vii,  6). 
So  in  actual  instances :  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
drank  of  the  yaytn  and  was  drunkm  (Gen.  ix,  21) ;  Na- 
bal  drank  yayin  and  was  very  drunken  (1  Sam.  xxv,  36, 
37) ;  the  ** drunkards  of  Ephraim"  were  "overcome  with 
ydyin"  (Isa.  xxriii,  1),  or  rather,  knocked  down,  or,  as 
Gill  paraphrases  it,  "smitten,  beaten,  knocked  down 
with  it  as  with  a  hammer,  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  where  they  lie  fixed  to  it,  not  able  to  rise." 
Jeremiah  says,  "  I  am  like  a  drunken  man,  and  like  a 
man  whom  ydyin  hath  overcome"  (xxiii,  9). 

The  intoxicating  quality  ot ydyin  is  confirmed  by  Rab- 
binical testimony.  The  Misbna,  in  the  treatise  on  the 
Passover,  informs  us  that  four  cups  of  wine  were  poured 
out  and  blessed,  and  drunk  by  each  of  the  company  at 
the  eating  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  that  water  was 
also  mixed  with  the  wine,  because  it  was  considered  too 
strong  to  be  drunk  alone  (Pesachitn,  vii,  13;  x,  1).  In 
Hiero&  Shabb,  (xi,  1)  we  read,  "  It  is  commanded  that 
this  rite  be  perfurmed  with  red  wine ;"  Babylon.  Shabb, 
(Ixxvii,  1),  "Sharon  wine  is  of  famous  report,  with 
which  they  mix  two  parts  of  water ;"  Babylon.  Bera- 

choth  (foL  1),  "  Their  wine  0'^'^)  was  very  strong,  and 
not  fit  for  drinking  toUhout  being  mixed  with  water^ 
The  Gemara  adds,  "  The  cup  of  blessing  is  not  to  be 
blessed  until  it  is  mixed  with  water ;"  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud says, "  It  became  a  man  nobly  to  entertain  his  wife 
and  children  (at  the  Passover),  that  at  this  feast. they 

might  be  merry  with  wine"  Cj*^"^).  To  meet  the  objec- 
tion How  can  intoxication  be  hindered?  the  rabbins 
replied,  "  Because  wine  between  eating  does  not  intoxi- 
cate a  man"  (Hieros.  TVi/m.).  See  I)r,  Ta(tam*s  Reply 
to  a  Pamphief  by  Rev.  W.  Ritchie  on  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony against  Intoxicating  Wine^  p.  8,  9. 

But,  although  usually  intoxicating,  yet  it  was  not 
only  permitted  to  be  drunk,  but  was  also  used  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing.  Thus,  in  Ja- 
cob's blessing  on  Judah, "  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  y6' 
yin,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk"  (Gen.  xlix,  12).  So 
in  God's  promise  to  restore  his  people  to  their  own  land, 
"  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  . .  .  and 
they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  drink  the  ydyin  thereof" 
(Amos  iv,  19).  "  Drink  thy  ydyin^  says  the  preacher, 
"  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works" 
(Eccles.  ix,  7).  The  Nazarite,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
vow,  was  permitted  to  drink  ydyin  (Numb,  vi,  13-20); 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  drink  ydyin  at  their 
feasM  (Deut.  xiv,  24-26) ;  ydyin  was  used  in  the  sacred 
service  of  Jehovah,  being  poured  out  as  a  drink-offering 
to  him  (Exod.  xix,  40;  Lev.  xxiii,  13;  Numb,  xv,  5). 
Hence,  it  not  only  "  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man" 
(Psa.  civ,  15),  but  also  "  cheereth  both  God  and  man" 
(.Judg.  ix,  18) ;  its  cheering  eff^ts  being  symbolically 
transferred  to  the  Divine  Being. 

Some,  indeed,  have  argued  from  these  passages  that 
ydyin  could  not  always  have  been  alcoholic.  But  this 
i»  begging  the  question,  and  that  in  defiance  of  the  facts. 
Although  invariably  fermented,  it  was  not  always  prop- 
erly inebriating,  and  in  most  instances,  doubtless,  was 
but  slightly  alcoholic,  like  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France, 
or  our  own  cider, 

2.  Tirosh,  ttJil'^Pl  (Gen.  xxvii,  28-38;  Numb,  xviii, 
12;  Deut.  vii,  13;  xi,  14;  xii,  17;  xiv,  28;  xviii,  4; 
xxviii,  5;  xxxiii,  28;  Judg.  ix,  13;  2  Kings  xviii,  32; 
2  Chron.  xxxi,  5 :  xxxii,  28 ;  Neh.  v,  11;  x,  37 ,  Psa. 
iv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  17 ;  Ixii,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  12 ;  Hos.  ii,  8, 9, 
22;  vii.  14;  Joel  ii,  19,  24;  rendered  "new  wine"  in 
Neh.  X.  39;  xiii,  5, 12;  Prov.  iii,  10;  Isa.  xxiv,  7;  Ixv, 
8;   Hos.  iv,  11;   ix,  2;  Joel  i,  10;   Hag.  i,  11;  Zech. 


ix,  17 ;  "  sweet  wine,"  in  Mic.  vi,  15),  properly  sig- 
nifies must,  the  freshly  pressed  juice  of  the  grape  (the 
yXevKoc,  or  sweet  wine  of  the  Greeks,  rendered  "  new 
wine"  in  Acts  ii,  13).  The  word  (rendered  in  the  Sept. 
by  three  distinct  terms,  otvoci  poi^,  fu^iffia)  occurs 
sometimes  in  connection  with  yoywi,  sometimes  with  oil, 
and  sometimes  with  words  denoting  the  edible  produc- 
tions of  the  earth. 

(1.)  Etymologically,  iirdsh  is  usually  referred  to  the 
root  yardsh,  ^*^%  "  to  get  possession  of,"  applied  to 
wine  on  account  of  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby 
it  gets  possession  q/'the  brain.  So  Gesenius, "  Mustum, 
novum  vinum  ita  dictum  quia  inebriat,  cerebrum  occu- 
pat"  {Thesaur.  p.  633) ;  and  FUrst,  "  Mustum  uvis  ex- 
pressnm,  A.  V.  ^*^'^,  occupare,  acquirere,  oomparare" 
{Concord,  p.  525,  2).  But  according  to  Bytbner,  as 
quoted  by  Lees  {Tirdsh,  p.  52),  it  refers  to  the  vine  as 
being  a, possession  {Kar  iioxf}^^  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brews. Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satis- 
factory, but  the  second  is  less  so  than  the  first,  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is  designated 
by  the  cognate  terms  yerushshdh  and  morashdh.  Nor 
do  we  see  that  any  valuable  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  latter  derivation ;  for,  assuming  its  correct- 
ness, the  question  would  still  arise  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  the  natural  or  the  manufactured  product  that 
such  store  was  set  on  the  vine. 

(2.)  As  to  the  exclusively  liquid  character  of  the 
substance  denoted,  both  ydyin  and  tirSsh  are  occasion- 
ally connected  with  expressions  that  would  apply  prop- 
eriy  to  a  fruit;  the  former,  for  instance,  with  verbs  sig- 
nificant of  gcUhering  (Jer.  xl,  10, 12)  and  growing  (Psa. 
civ,  14, 15) ;  the  latter  with  gathering  (Isa.  Ixii,  9,  A.  V. 
"brought  it  together"),  treading  (Mic.  vi,  15),  and 
loithering  (Isa.  xxiv,  7 ;  Joel  i,  10).  So,  again,  the  for- 
mer is  used  in  Numb,  vi,  4,  to  define  the  particular  kind 
of  tree  whose  products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite, 
viz.  the  "pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;"  and  the  latter 
in  Judg.  ix,  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all, 
the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions  occur 
there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fniit  is  r^arded 
not  simply  at  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
wine  is  manufactured.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Psa.  civ, 
15,  and  Judg.  ix,  13,  the  cheering  effects  of  the  product 
are  noticed,  and  that  these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea 
of  wine  than  of  fruit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage, 
indeed,  the  A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "  make  cheer- 
ful" with  bread  (Zech.  ix,  17);  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there  used 
being  to  nourish  or  malx  to  grow.  So,  again,  the  tread- 
ing of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi,  15  is  in  itself  conclusive  as 
to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the  term  tirdsh  is  used, 
even  if  it  were  not  subsequently  implied  that  the  effect 
of  the  treading  was,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to 
produce  the  ydyin  which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Isa. 
Ixii,  9,  the  object  of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed 
by  the  notice  of  drinking.  In  Isa.  xxiv,  7,  the  tirdsh^ 
which  withers,  is  paralleled  with  ydyin  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses.  Lastly,  in  Ixv,  8,  the  nature  of  the 
tiroshj  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster  of  the 
grapes,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  by  the  subsequent 
eulogium, "  a  blessing  is  in  iL"  That  the  terms  "  vine" 
and  "wine"  should  be  thus  interchanged  in  poetical 
language  calls  for  no  explanation.  We  can  no  more 
infer  from  such  instances  that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean 
gropes  as  fruit  than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the 
Latin  vinum  because  in  some  two  or  three  passages 
(Plautus,  Trin,  ii,  4,  126;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat,  iv,  17; 
Cato,  De  Re  Rustica,  c.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to 
the  grape  out  of  which  wine  is  made. 

Moreover, tirdsh  generally^oUows "com  "  in  the  trip- 
let "com,  wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applied  to 
the  oonsumption  of  com  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
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with  the  grammatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii,  17.  In  the  only  pas- 
sage where  the  act  of  consuming  tirdsh  alone  is  noticed 
(Isa.  Ixii,  8,  9)  the  verb  is  shathdh  (np^),  which  con- 
stantly indicates  the  act  of  drinking  (e.  g.  Gen.  is,  21 ; 
xxiv,  22 ;  £xod.  vii,  21 ;  Ruth  ii,  9),  and  is  the  general 
term  combined  with  akdl  (?3M)  in  the  joint  act  of 
"eating  and  drinking"  (e.g.  1  Sam.  xxx,  16;  Job  i,  4; 
Eccles.  ii,  24).  We  can  find  no  confirmation  for  the 
sense  of  sucking  assigned  to  the  term  by  Dr.  Lees  {TU 
Htsk,  p.  61) :  the  passage  quoted  in  support  of  that  sense 
(Psa.  Ixxv,  8)  implies,  at  all  events,  a  kind  of  sucking 
allied  to  drinking  rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the 
sense  of  drinking  be  not  the  more  correct  rendering  of 
the  term.  An  argument  has  been  drawn  against  the 
usual  sense  assigned  to  tirdsh^  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  generally  connected  with  "  com,"  and  there- 
fore implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance ;  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged 
that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  materials  needed  for 
man's  support,  "meat  and  drink"  would  be  specified 
rather  than  several  kinds  of  the  former  and  none  of  the 
latter.  "  Bread  and  water"  occur  together  very  often 
(e.  g.  Ezek.  iv,  17;  1  Sam.  xxv,  11,  etc).  Is  toaterj 
then,  a  solid  f 

There  are,  finally,  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the 
actual  manufacture  of  tirdsh  by  the  same  process  by 
which  wine  was  ordinarily  made.  For,  not  to  insist  on 
the  probability  that  the  "bringing  together,"  noticed 
in  Isa.  Ixii,  9  would  not  appropriately  apply  to  the  col- 
lectmg  of  the  fruit  in  the  wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of 
the  "  treading"  in  connection  with  lirdsh  in  Mic  vi,  1&, 
and  again  of  the  "  overflowing"  and  the  "  bursting  out" 
of  the  iirdsh  in  the  vessels  or  lower  vat  (Sj?*^,  ysk^t 
Sept.  vfro\i}vtov),  which  received  the  must  from  the 
proper  press  (Prov.  iii,  10;  Joel  ii,  24).  This^  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  Tirdsh  Ja)  Ydgin,  is  an  "  image  of 
abundance;"  the  "vRts  piled  up  with  fruits  so  full  that 
what  was  put  on  would  roll  off  to  (he  ground,  because 
they  could  hold  no  more !"  (p.  54). 

(3.)  As  to  the  intoxicating  character  of  this  drink, 
the  allusions  to  its  effects  are  confined  to  a  single  pas- 
sage, but  this  a  most  decisive  one,  viz.  Hos.  iv,  II, 
"Whoredom  and  wine  (ydgin),  and  newnrine  (tirdsh) 
take  away  the  heart,"  where  tirdsh  appears  as  the  cli- 
max of  engrossing  influences,  in  immediate  connection 
with  ydyin. 

The  inevitable  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a 
general  review  of  the  above  notices  is  that  both  ydyin 
and  tirdshf  in  their  ordinary  and  popular  acceptation, 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  the  <x)n- 
demnator}'  passages  no  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under  the  same  name, 
but  not  invested  with  the  same  dangerous  qualities. 
Nor,  again,  in  these  passages  is  there  any  decisive  con- 
demnation of  the  substance  itself,  which  would  enforce 
the  conclusion  that  elsewhere  an  unfermented  liquid 
must  be  understood.  The  condemnation  must  be  un- 
derstood of  excessive  use  in  any  case :  for  even  where 
this  is  not  expressed,  it  is  implied;  and  therefore  the 
instances  of  wine  being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of 
the  act  may,  with  as  great  a  probability,  imply  the 
moderate  use  of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use 
of  an  unintoxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the  dis- 
tension of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was  placed 
in  them,  and  which  was  liable  to  burst  old  bottles.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  object  of  placing  the  wine 
in  bottles  was  to  prevent  fermentation,  but  that  in  "  the 
case  of  old  bottles  fermentation  might  ensue  from  their 
being  impregnated  with  the  fermenting  substance"  {Ti- 
rdshf  p.  65).  This  is  not*  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment in  Matt,  ix,  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the  spirit  of 
the  comparison  yvhioh  implies  the  presence  of  a  strong, 


expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is,  however,  in- 
consistent with  Job  xxxii,  19,  where  the  disteoeton  is 
described  as  occurring  even  in  new  bottles.  It  is  veiy 
likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in  the  state  of  must 
by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottles,  and  then  borj'ing  it  in 
the  earth.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to  uiideretand 
the  passages  above  quoted  as  referring  to  wine  drawn 
off  before  the  fermentation  was  complete,  either  fur 
immediate  use,  or  fqr  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into 
sweet  wine  after  the  manner  described  by  the  Geoponie 
writers  (vii,  19).  The  presence  of  the  gas-bubble,  or, 
as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  "  the  eye"  that  sparkled  in 
the  cup  (Prov.  xxiii,  81),  was  one  of  the  tokens  offer- 
mentation  having  taken  place,  and  the  same  effect  wu 
very  possibly  implied  in  the  name  chemer  O^il). 

The  testimony  of  the  rabbins  b  to  the  same  effect 
They  say,  **  Tirdsh,  ttJTlT,  is  new  wine;  the  liquor  of 
the  grapes  first  pressed  out,  which  easily  takes  poflses- 
sion  of  the  mind  of  man"  (Sanhedr,  Ixxvi,  1).  ''If 
thou  abuse  it,  thou  shalt  be  poor ;  if  thou  rightly  use  it, 
thou  shalt  be  head"  {Yoma,  Ixxvi,  2).  Again,  in  the 
Gemara,  "Wherefore  is  it  called  tirdski  Because  aO 
who  are  drawn  to  it  shall  be  poor."  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  the  rabbins, "  who  ought  to  know  somtthing 
of  their  own  language."  In  accordance  with  tbu,  the 
Targumists  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  render  ftrdsA,  in 
every  instance  of  its  occurrence  (except  in  three  cases 
where  there  is  no  word,  or  the  word  for  vinevard),  bj 
the  word  IQH,  ckamar  (see  Tattam,  Reply,  p.  5, 6). 

8.  Chemer,  "IBH  (from  *^^ri,  <rateat^,/er6ttt^),or  in 

its  Chaldee  form,  cham&r,  *1^n  (Sept.  iA¥o^,  caXoc),  is 
"  vinum  a  fervendo  et  fermentando  dictum"  (Gesenius, 
Thesflur.  p.  498).  The  word  occurs  eight  tiroes— twice 
(Deut.  xxxii,  14;  Isa.  xxvii,  2)  in  its  Uebfew  and  mx  * 
times  (£zra  vi,  9;  vii,  22;  Dan.  y,  1,  2,  4,  23)  in  its 
Chaldee  form.  In  DeuL  xxxii,  14  it  is  (in  the  AV^ 
after  the  Vulg.)  treated  as  an  adjective,  and  rendered 
"  pure" — "  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape,"  instead  of  "  the 
blood  of  the  grape — ^wine,"  ehhner.  The  rabbins  call  it 
"  pure  or  neat  wine"  (i.  e.  no  water  being  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape),  "because  it  disturbs  the  bead 
and  the  brain"  (Tattam).  They  regarded  ekimfr  and 
tirdsh  "  as  equivalent  terms."  This  pure,  powerful  wine 
was  permitted  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxxii,  14);  and 
is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  Isaiah,*^ In  that  day 
sing  ye  unto  him,  A  vineyard  of  red  wine  (ekimer);  I, 
the  Lord,  do  keep  it"  (xxvii,  2,  8).  Cyras  and  Aita- 
xerxes  commanded  that  dkemer  should  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Israel "  for  the  service  of  the  God  of  faeiTen' 
(Ezra  vi,  9). 

4.  Shekar,  "l^t?  (from  ^dO,  mebriant  se;  Sept.<n- 
Kipa,  ocvoc«  fu^ofjitz,  ficdi; ;  Vulg.  rtRKm),  is  "ttmetum, 
an  inebriating  drink,  whether  wine  prepared  ur  distiUcd 
from  barley  or  from  honey  or  from  dates  (Gesenius, 
Thesaur,  p.  1440).  So  FUret,  who  adds, "  or  any  other 
kind  of  intoxicating  drink  comprehended  under  the 
name  riHv  trucipiiinf"  Jerome  says,  "Sicera  ("^5^)  He- 
bneo  sermone  omnis  potio,  quae  inebriare  potest,  sive 
ilia  quae  frumento  oonficitur,  aive  pomorum  suooo,  ant 
quum  favi  decoqnuntur  in  duloem  et  barbanm  potio* 
nem,  ant  palmarum  fructus  exprimuntnr  in  liquomn, 
ooctisque  frugibus  aqua  pinguior  ooloratnr  (Ep  ad  Nf 
potianum).  In  the  A.  Y.  the  word  is  once  rendered 
"strong  wine"  (Numb,  xxviii,  7);  and  elsewhere,  oc- 
curring along  with  gdyin,  "  strong  drink"  (vi,  3;  Dent 
xxix,  6 ;  Judg.  xlU,  4, 7, 14 ;  Isa.  v,  11 ;  Ivi,  12;  Mic  iii 
11 ;  and  the  passages  cited  bek>w).  Onkelos,  Ou  Avn&. 
xxviii,  7,  calls  it  "old  wine."  Babbi  Sokmon,  nbb! 
Eleasar,  Aben-Ezra,  and  others  call  it  "intoxicating 
wine."  "  The  word  meana  strong  drink,  from  whatever 
substance  made"  (Tattam).  It  was  used  as  a  drink-of* 
fering  in  the  service  of  God  (Numb,  xxviii,  7),  and  fras, 
notwithstanding  its  highly  intoxicating  property,  pe^ 
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ittitfced  to  the  Israelites  (Deut  ydv,  26).    See  Drikk, 
Stronck 

A  vain  attempt  has  been  made,  by  connecting  the 
word  etymologically  with  tugavj  to  prove,  in  the  face 
of  the  clearest  e\'idence  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  a 
sweet,  non-intoxicating  syrup  (see  Lees,  Works).  The 
word  is  employed  in  the  following  passages  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  show  decisively  that  it  denotes  sn  intoxi- 
eating  drink :  Lev.  x,  9,  where  the  priests  are  forbidden 
to  drink  wine  or  skekdr  when  they  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle ;  1  Sam.  i,  15,  where  Hannah,  charged  with  drunk- 
enness by  Eli,  replies  it  is  not  so — **  I  have  drunk  nei- 
ther wine  nor  $hdcdr  ;**  Psa.  Ixix,  12,  where  the  psalmist 
complains, "  I  was  the  song  of  the  drinkers  of  sAekdr^ 
(A.y.  ^^  dnrnkards**) ;  Prov.  xx,  1,  **  Wine  is  a  mocker, 
shdeSr  is  raging^  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is 
not  wise;**  xxxi,  4, 5,  "  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine, 
nor  for  princes  Bkekdr,  lest  they  drink  and  forget  the 
law;"  Isa. V,  22,  "Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to 
drink  wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  shekdr;" 
xxviii,  7,  **They  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and 
through  duJeStr  are  out  of  the  way :  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  have  erred  through  shekdr^  they  are  swallowed 
np  of  wine,  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  thekdr  ,*" 
xxix,  9,  "  They  are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine ;  they 
stagger,  but  not  with  shekdrJ* 

6.  Mm,  D^p9  (from  DD^,  to  tread;  Sept  vana, 
yXvKatrfioct  oIvoq  vIoc,  /te3»j ;  Targ.  P^p  "'^H,  "  pure 
wine;"  Vulg.  *' dulcedo,  mustum**),  is  musty  that  which 
is  expressed  from  grapes  by  treading,  or  from  pome- 
granates (Gesenius,  Thetaur,  p.  1054).  Henderson  says, 
**  By  0^0^  is  meant  the/reth  tmn«,  or  juice  of  the  grape 
or  other  fruit  which  has  just  been  pressed  out^  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  sweet  flavor  and  its  freedom  from  in- 
toxicating qualities"  QCommenL  on  Jod  i,  5).  Its  ex- 
traction from  pomegranates  is  referred  to  in  Cant  viii, 
2  ("juice").  Yet  its  intoxicating  quality  seems  inti- 
mated in  Isa.  xlix,  26,  "They  shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine"  (  a«U ) ;  Joel  i,  5, 
**  Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  .  .  .  because  of  the 
new  wine  {asis)^  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth."  It 
is  promised  by  God  as  a  blessing  (Joel  iii,  17, 18 ;  Amos 
ix,  18). 

6.  SSbif  KM  (from  M3D,  potavii,  idque  intemperan* 
tins,  gurffitavitj  to  drink  to  excess,  to  tope  [Gesenius, 
Thesaur,  p.  932];  Sept  o7vo£;  Vulg.  vtnum),  occurs 
only  in  three  places  (Isa.  i,  22,  '*wine;"  Hos.  iv,  18, 
'Mrink;"  Nah.  i,  10, "  drunken"),  but  the  verb  and  par- 
ticiple often — the.  latter  to  denote  drunk,  a  drunkard,  a 
toper.  Gesenius  renders  the  noun  in  Isa.  i,  22  ftm/m, 
but  in  Hos.  iv,  18  oompotatiOf  a  drinking-bout,  a  carouse; 
ao  Henderson,  Oathe,  eto.  The  Sept  must  have  follow- 
ed a  various  reading  in  this  place.  SSbe^  then,  means 
some  (or  perhaps  any)  kind  of  intoxicating  drink. 

7.  Mesekj  T|0^  (from  T]D^,  to  mixy  or  mingle),  is  wine 
mixed  with  water  or  aromatics  (Sept  Kspaofia ;  Vulg. 
iRis^uffi).  It  occurs  only  once  (Psa.  Ixxv,  9) ;  but  the 
participial  noun  "^D^IS,  mimsdk,  is  found  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
80;  Isa.  Ixv,  11,  in  a  similar  senses: wine  highly  spiced, 
to  improve  its  flavor  and  enhance  its  intoxicating  pow- 
er.    See  below. 

8.  Shemarim,  W^^iQ^  (from  "l^ti,  to  heepy  preserve, 
lay  up;  Sept  rpvyka^i  (^vXayfJUt,  S6^a\  Vulg. yisce*, 
vendemia;  A.V.  "lees,"  "dregs,"  "wine  on  the  lees"), 
occurs  five  times,  and  always  in  the  plural.  It  is  used 
both  of  lees  and  of  wine  preserved  on  the  lees:  of  lees, 
Psa.  Ixxv,  8 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  11 ;  Zeph.  i,  12,  in  all  which 
passages  it  is  nsed  in  a  figurative  sense ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  the  form  of  expression  is  proverbial,  being 
used  of  individuals  and  nations — ^  de  iis  qui  desides, 
atque  otiosi  sunt,  vel  certe  vita  utuntur  quieta,  tran- 
qtiilla,  metaphora  a  vino  petita,  quod  diu  in  cella  recon- 
ditum  fncibns  supeijaciet  et  intactum  asservatur,  quo 
validius  fit  vinum  odorqne  fragrantlor"  (Gesenius,  The- 


saur, p.  1444).  It  is  used  of  wine,  Isa.  xxv,  6  (bis), 
where  the  prophet  foreteUs  the  rich  provision  of  Gosp^ 
blessings  under  the  figure  of  "  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of 
wines  on  the  lees,  «A«mart m,  well  refined  (O'^pi^TQ,  dtf- 

eeated—'u  e.  "  vinum  vetus  et  nobUissimam  a  faecibus 
purgatum"  (Gesenius),  or  "  cum  faBcibys  servatum  (He- 
fenwein),  quod  defecatum  et  clarificatum  in  conviviis 
opiparis  apponitur"  (FUrst,  Concord,  p.  1177).  The 
word  is  used  of  lees,  according  to  some,  "  from  their 
preserving  the  strength  and  flavor  of  wine"  (Alexan- 
der) ;  according  to  others  as  "  id  quod  ad  ultimum  usque 
reservatur  et  remanet — fieces,  utpoto  qua  in  imo  vasis 
fundo  subsident"  (FUrst).  This  "  vetus  et  nobilissimum 
vinum"  is  spoken  of  approvingly  in  tihe  last-cited  pas- 
sage. 

9.  Ashiskdhy  n^'^tdst  (Sept  Xayavov  dirb  trtiydvov, 
mfifuiy  dfiopiTtii: — L  e.  a  cake  from  the  frying-pan,  a 
baked  cake,  a  sweet  cake — ^is  a  variation  of  rendering 
truly.  The  Targ.  of  Jonathan  on  Exod.  xvi,  81  uses 
^•^^^t;K  for  the  Heb.  ntnifiS.  a  flat  cake.  The  tradi^ 
tio  Judaica  is  X1T3H*!  Ka*^al,  a  jar  of  wine.  The  A.  V. 
has  "  flsgons,"  "  flagons  of  wine").  The  plural  of  the 
word  occurs  both  in  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms. 
Critics  are  pretty  generally'  agreed  that  it  does  not  de- 
note wine  or  any  other  drink,  but  a  cake^  such  as  was 
"  prepared  from  dried  grapes,  or  raisins  pressed  or  com- 
pacted into  a  certain  form.  Cakes  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  as  delicacies  with  which  the  weary  and  lan- 
guid are  refreshed  (2  Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Chron.  xvi,  8; 
Cant  ii,  5),  and  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Hns. 
iii,  1).  They  differed  from  p4fi2C,  i.  e.  grapes  dried  but 
not  compacted  into  the  form  of  cakes;  and  also  from 
nb2^,  i.  e.  figs  pressed  into  cakes."  So  Gesenius,  who 
derives  the  word  from  U31Z^K,  to  press,  although  Gins- 
burg  would  derive  it  from  a  similar  form  denoting  to 
hum.  The  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  a  cake,  especial- 
ly a  grape  cake,  in  which  latter  sense  it  certainly  occurs 
in  Hos.  iii,  1,  where,  however,  it  is  written  more  fully, 
or  rather  with  the  addition  of  Q*^^3S[,  grapes^  which  fills 
up  its  meaning,  D'^^3?  *);b'^ipK=caibn  of  grapes.  Dr. 
Tattam,  resting  on  the  authority  of  rabbins  whom  he 
quotes,  seems  inclined  to  abide  by  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  (see  Replay  p.  18, 14).     See  Cake. 

10.  Three  other  words  may  here  be  noticed.  V^H, 
€k6mds  (Sept  o^oC)  but  in  Prov.  x,  26  ofi^a^y  i  e.  sour 
grapes;  so  the  Syr.;  Vulg.  acetum;  A. V. « vinegar," 
rightly),  occurs  five  times.  This,  it  appears,  was  ob- 
tained either  from  ydym  or  skekdr  (Numb,  vi,  8),  and 
was  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field  to 
soften  and  render  more  palatable  the  dry  bread  which 
formed  the  food  of  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii,  14).  It  was 
also  used  as  a  beverage,  probably  mixed  with  water 
( Numb,  vi,  8 ),  in  which  case  it  would  resemble  the 
posca  of  the  Komans,  which  was  not  an  intoxicating 
drink,  and  was  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes  (Plant 
MU,  Glor.  iii,  2,  28).  In  Matt,  xxvii,  84  our  Lord  is 
said  to  have  had  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  offered  to 
him  to  drink  when  on  the  cross.  Mark  (xv,  23)  says  it 
was  wine  mingled  with  myrrh ;  Luke  that  it  was  vine- 
gar offered  by  the  soldiers  in  mockery  (xxiii,  86);  and 
John  that  it  was  vinegar  (xix,  29).  Possibly  these  ac- 
counts refer  to  two  separate  occurrences — the  one  an  act 
of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  who,  in  response  to 
our  Lord's  exclamation, "  I  thirst,"  offered  him  some  of 
their  own  posca ;  the  other  an  act  of  intended  kindness, 
designed  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  an  anodyne.  See 
Vinegar. 

Anablmy  0*^355  (A.V."wine"  in  Hos.  iii,  1;  else- 
where correctly  *' grapes").     See  Grape. 

Yekdfy  a|3J  (A.  V.  "wine"  in  Deut  xvi,  18;  else- 
where correctly  "  press").    See  Wikb-prbss. 

11.  In  the  New  Test  several  words  are  employed  de- 
noting wine. 
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(1.)  Otvoc,  comprehending  every  sort  of  wine. 

(2.)  rXf  VKOC;  sweet,  or  "  new  wine,"  which,  as  well  as 
the  former,  seems,  from  the  use  made  of  it  (Acts  ii,  13), 
to  signify  wine  of  an  intoxicating  quality.  *'  These  men 
are  full  of  new  wine,"  to  which  charge  Peter  replies, 
"  These  men  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose"  (v,  15),  al- 
though Dr.  Lees's*  interpretation  is  fairly  admissible  that 
the  language  is  that  of  mockery,  as  if  we  should  say  of 
a  drunken  man,  He  has  taken  too  much  water.  The 
t/leukos  was  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  so  kept  as  to  preserve 
its  sweetness,  ^'  perhaps  made  of  a  remarkably  sweet, 
small  grape,  which  is  understood  by  the  Jewish  exposi- 
tors to  be  meant  by  sorek  iT\2'0, Gen.  xlix,  11),  or  »o- 
reidh  ( nsnb,  Isa.  v,  2 ),  and  still  found  in  Syria  and 
Arabia"  (Alford,  On  Acts  Hy  13).  So  Suidas,  rb  avo' 
araXayfia  TrfC  <rra^vX^c  vpiv  ^rony.^^.  It  could  not 
be  new  wine,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch 
as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentec*ost.  It  might  have 
been  applied,  just  as  muttum  was  by  the  Romans,  to 
wine  that  had  been  preserved  for  about  a  year  in  an  un- 
fermented  state  (Cato,  De  Re  Rustica^  c.  120).  But  the 
explanations  of  the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead 
us  to  infer  that  its  luscious  qualities  were  due,  not  to  its 
being  recently  made,  but  tx)  its  being  produced  from  the 
very  purest  juice  of  the  grape ;  for  both  in  Hesychius 
and  the  Etymohgicum  Magnum  the  term  yXiVKoq  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  juice  that  flowed  spontaneously  from 
the  grape  before  the  treading  commenced.  The  name 
itself,  therefore,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  un- 
fefmented  liquor,  while  the  context  implies  the  reverse 
— fbr  Peter  would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence 
to  an  accusation  that  was  not  seriouslv  made ;  and  vet 
if  the  sweet  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating,  the 
accusation  could  only  have  been  ironical  (see  Walch, 
De  Natura  rov  yXiVKov^  [Jen.  1765]), 

As  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality  of 
sweetness  as  distinguished  from  strength,  we  may  ob- 
ser\'e  that  the  usual  term  for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
grape,  which  was  characterized  more  especially  by  sweet- 
ness, was  dAdsh  (tti??),  rendered  in  the  A.  V."  honey" 
(Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  This  was  prepared 
by  boiling  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original  bulk, 
in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  by  the  Latins  and 
liyfnifia  or  aipaiov  by  the  Greeks,  or  else  to  half  its  bulk, 
in  which  case  it  was  termed  defrutum  (Pliny,  xiv,  11). 
Both  the  substance  and  the  name,  under  the  form  of 
ciiAf,  are  in  common  use  in  Syria  at  the  present  day. 

We  may  further  notice  a  less  artiHcial  mode  of  pro- 
ducing a  sweet  liquor  from  the  grape,  namely,  by  press- 
ing the  juice  directly  into  the  cup,  as  described  in  Gen. 
xl,  n. 

Lastly,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  beverage,  also 
of  a  sweet  character,  produced  by  macerating  grapes, 
and  hence  termed  the  "liquor"  (fTJ'-OTa)  of  grapes 
(Xumb.  vi,  3).  These  later  preparations  are  allowed  in 
the  Koran  (xvi,  69)  as  substitutes  for  wine. 

(3.)  riwTifia^  or  yiv7)iiay  r^c  dfnriXoVf  fruit  of  the 
vine=:wine  (Luke  xxii,  18). 

(4.)  Olf oc  OKparof^y  pure  wine  (Rev.  xiv,  10) — olvov 
oKparov  itvai  Xfy ojntv,  ^  prj  fikfiiKTai  to  vBtap,  ij 
TrapraTramv  oXiyov  fiffiiKTai  (Galen  in  VVettstein,  cited 
by  Airord).  Here  the  phrase  is  used  figuratively.  See 
behiw. 

(5.)'0^oc,  sour  wine,  or  vinegar  (Matt,  xxvii,  48; 
Mark  xv,  36,  etc.). 

(6.)  Siwpa  (A.  V.« strong  drink;"  Heb.lDTC),  "any 
strong  drink  made  of  grapes"  (Robinson,  Alford,  etc.). 

II.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Use  of  Wine,  in  the  Bible, 
—The  first  instance  we  have  of  wine  in  the  Old  Test,  is 
in  the  case  of  Noah,  who  "planted  a  vineyard,  and  did 
drink  of  the  wine  (yoyw),  and  was  drunken"  (Gen.  ix, 
20, 21).  The  culture  of  the  vine  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore, but  the  patriarcli  now  resnmes  the  occupation 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Flood,     "Nowhere 


does  the  vine  grow  spontaneously  in  such  abundance 
and  excellence  as  in  the  region  of  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
and  the  Eastern  Pontus;  but,  no  doubt,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  of  remote  antiquity,  invented  by  one  -natioa 
and  spread  to  other  countries ;  for  thus  only  can  the  re- 
markable circomstanoe  be  accounted  for  that  wine  bean 
the  same  name  in  almost  all  Eastern  and  Western  na- 
tions" (Kalisch,  On  Gen,  tar,  20, 21 ).  "  It  noay  be  added 
that  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  manufacture  of  wine 
to  Osiris,  the  Phcenicians  and  Greeks  to  Baochu^  the 
Romans  to  Saturn"  (ibitL),    See  Vine. 

The  second  notice  of  wine  is  in  the  bistorv  of  Lot, 
whose  daughters  "made  their  father  drink  wine" 
(ydyin)j  so  that  he  became  stupidly  intoxicated  (Gen. 
xix,  32,  etc).  It  next  occurs  in  Isaac's  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  Jacob :  "  The  Lord  give  thee  .  .  ;  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine"  {ydyiii)  (Gen.  xxvii,  28).  The  next 
notice  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  (although,  be  it  ob- 
served, the  product  is  not  called  trtne)  is  in  connection 
with  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  11),  when  the  chief  butler  eays, 
"I  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  PharaobV 
cup."  Are  we  to  take  these  words  according  to  their 
strict  literality  ?  Did  the  kings  of  Egypt,  at  the  time, 
drink  the  nnfermented  juice  of  the  gra|)e  only  ?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  and  although  an  affirmative  answer 
seems  demanded,  yet  we  know  that  the  vine  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  from  ver\'  ancient  times,  representations 
of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  wines  being  found 
on  tombs  belonging  to  the  4th  dynasty;  that  wine  was 
used  almost  universally  by  the  rich ;  that  it  was  freely 
drunk  at  the  banquets  of  both  men  and  women,  and 
even  excessivelv,  as  the  monuments  abundantlvtestifr; 
that  it  was  drunk  even  by  the  priests,  and  offered  in  the 
temples  to  their  goils.  All  this  is  now  well  ascertained, 
notwithstanding  the  contradictory  statements  of  He- 
rodotus on  some  points  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  108, 
126;  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i,  144.  etc.).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (De  Isid,  6)  tliat 
no  wine  was  drunk  in  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Pcao)- 
metichus,  and  this  passage  has  been  quoted  in  itlustn- 
tion  of  Gen.  xl,  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psamroeti- 
chus  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
prescribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal  office 
(Diod.i,70> 

In  the  laws  of  Moses  wine  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  forming  the  usual  drink-offering  that  accompanied 
the  daily  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40),  the  presentation  of 
the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii,  13),  and  other  offerings 
(Numb.  XV,  5).  It  appears  from  Numb,  xxviii,  7  that 
strong  drink  might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occa- 
sions. Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  (tir6sk)  as  of  oth- 
er products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "before  the 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  or 
perhaps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii,  16,  at  the 
place  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Deut.xii,  17, 18). 
The  priest  was  also  to  receive  first-fmita  of  wine  (/irtf/A), 
as  of  other  articles  (xviii,  4;  comp.  Exod.  xxii,  29) ;  and 
a  promise  of  plenty  was  attached  to  the  faithful  pay- 
ment of  these  dues  (Prov.  iii,  9,  10).  Wine  offered  to 
God  as  a  drink-offering  (Numb,  zv,  6,  7, 10)  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  peculiar  language  of  Jotham's  parable, 
"  wine  that  cheereth  God  and  man"  (Judg.  ix,  13)— an 
exposition  much  preferable  to  that  which  renders  tlie 
words  "the  gods  and  men;"  for  wine  was  offered  to 
God  as  the  drink  of  the  Great  King,  the  symbol  of  our 
best  spiritual  things  which  we  offer  in  his  worship. 
Wine  was  forbidden  to  the  prie»t«  during  the  perform- 
ance of  their  sacred  duties  in  the  tabernacle  (l«v.  x, 
9),  which  prohibition  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
offence  of  Nadab  and  Abibu,  who,  most  probably, 
"transgressed  through  wine."  At  other  times  the 
priests  were  at  liberty  to  drink  wine.  To  the  Kaza- 
rit«s,  while  under  their  vow,  not  only  wine,  but  vinegar, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  generally,  in  every  form,  was 
prohibited  (Numb,  vi,  8, 4).  The  Israelites  were  at  lib- 
ertv  to  drink  wine  even  at  their  national  sacred  fcsU- 
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vals  when  rejoicing  before  the  Lord  (Deut.  xiv,  22-26). 
The  Rechabites  are  mentioned  as  very  peculiar  in  their 
abstinence  from  wine,  as  well  as  their  refraining  to  live 
in  houses,  and  are  commended,  not  for  their  abstinence, 
but  for  their  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  ances- 
tor (Jer.  xxxt).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  in- 
compatible with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad  life,  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jonadab,  wishing  to 
perpetuate  that  kind  of  life  among  his  posterity,  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  wine  to  them.  Tbe  case  is  exactly  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  Nabathieans,  who  abstained  from 
wine  on  purely  political  grounds  (Diod.  xix,  94). 

The  use  of  wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  en- 
joined by  the  law,  but  had  become  an  established  cus- 
tom, at  all  events  in  the  post^Babylonian  period.  The 
cap  was  handed  round  four  times  according  to  the  rit- 
ual prescribed  in  the  Mishna  (Pesach,  x,  1),  the  third 
cup  being  designated  the  "  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x, 
16),  because  grace  was  then  said  (^Pesach,  x,  7).  The 
contents  of  the  cup  are  specifically  described  by  our 
Lord  as  **  the  fruit'*  (yiwtifia)  of  the  vine  (Matt.xxvi, 
29;  Mark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xxii,  18),  and  in  the  Mishna 
simply  as  wine.  Tbe  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  wa- 
ter on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the 
warming-kettle  {Pesach,  vii,  18).  Hence  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  it  was  usual  to  mix  tbe  sacramental 
wine  with  water,  a  custom  as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Jus- 
tin Martyr's  time  {Apol,  i,  65).  See  Passover.  The 
rabbins  have  a  curious  tradition,  that  at  the  great  feast 
which  shall  inaugurate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  he 
shall  drink  wine  made  from  grapes  which  grew  in  Par- 
adise during  the  six  creative  days,  and  preserved  in 
Adam's  cave  for  that  great  occasion  (Othouis  Lex,  s.  v. 
"  Vinum ;"  Buxtorf,  Syn,  Jud,  p.  460). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as  to  the 
moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  holding  office 
in  the  Church ;  as  that  they  should  not  be  irapoivoi  (1 
Tim.  iii,  3;  A.  V."  given  to  wine"),  meaning  insolent 
and  violent  under  the  influence  of  wine;  "not  given  to 
much  wine"  (iii, 8);  "not  enslaved  to  much  wine"  (Tit. 
ii,  3).  The  term  vi^^aXcof  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2  (A.  V. "  so- 
ber"), expresses  general  vigilance  and  circumspection 
(Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.;  Alford,  ad  loc),  Paul  ad- 
vises Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  an  habitual  wa- 
ter-drinker, but  to  take  a  little  wine  for  his  health's 
sake  (1  Tim.  v,  23).  No  very  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  the  place  which  this  injunction  holds 
in  the  epistle,  unless  it  were  intended  to  correct  any 
possible  misapprehension  as  t^o  the  preceding  words, 
**  Keep  thyself  pure."  The  precepts  above  quoted,  as 
well  as  others  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples generally  (Rom.  xiii,  13;  Gal.  v,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  3), 
show  the  extent  to  which  intemperance  prevailed  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the 
Church  was  subjected  from  this  quarter. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  to  give 
medicated  or  drugged  wine  to  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  to  blunt  their  senses,  and  so  lessen  the  pains  of 
execution.    To  this  custom  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
allusion,  Prov.  xxxi,  6, "  Give  strong  drink  unto  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish ;"  and  an  illustration  of  the  cus- 
tom is  furnished  by  the  soldiers  giving  Jesus  "  wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  or,  which  is  the  same, "  vinegar" 
i.  e.  sour  wine;  "mingled  with  gall,"  i.  e.  a  bitter  drug, 
without  specifying  the  kind  (Mark  xv,  23 ;  Matt,  xxvii, 
34).     "  Omnea  a  syntdrio  ad  mortem  damnati  potarunt 
TI  y^^y  vino  vivo  (h.e.optimo,  forti)  ut  diriperetur  in- 
tellectus  ejus,  ad  confirmandum  id  dicitur,  Prov.  xxxi, 
6,  etc    De  perituro  dicetur,  id  fieri,  ut  obliviscatur  mor- 
tis, qusB  est  infortunium  ipsius"  (Schottgen,  //or.  Heh, 
p.  236).     To  the  same  custom  some  suppose  there  is  a 
reference  in  Amos  ii,  8,  where  the  "  wine  of  the  con- 
demned" (A.  y.)  is  spoken  of.     The  margin  reads,  in- 
stead of  condemned,  "fined  or  mulcted;"  so  Gesenius; 
Henderson,  amerced.    The  wicked  here  described,  in 
addition  to  other  evil  practices,  imposed  unjust  fines 


upon  the  innocent,  and  spent  the  money  thus  unjustly 
obtained  upon  wine,  which  they  quaffed  in  the  bouse 
of  their  gods ;  as  Dathe  renders :  "  pecunias  hominlbus 
innocentibus  extortas  compotationibus  absumunt  in 
templis  deorum  suorum." 

Mixed  wine  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This 
was  of  different  kinds.  Sometimes  it  was  mixed  with 
water  to  take  it  down  (Isa.  i,  22) ;  sometimes  with  milk 
(Cant.  V,  i) ;  and  sometimes,  by  lovers  of  strong  drink, 
with  spices  of  various  kinds,  to  give  it  a  richer  flavor 
and  greater  potency  (Isa.  y,  22 ;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8).  Both 
tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  flavoring 
their  wines  with  spices,  and  such  preparations  were  de- 
scribed by  the  former  as  wine  H  dptityMTiav  KaraoKivn- 
Zofiivoi  (Athen.  i,  81  e),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromatitet 
(Pliny,  xiv,  19, 5).  The  authority  of  the  Mishna  may 
be  cited  in  favor  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
being  noticed  in  Berach,  vii,  5;  Pesach.  vii,  13;  and  the 
latter  in  Shen,  iifl. 

The  "royal  wine,"  literally  wine  of  the  kingdom, 
n^sb^  "p]^  (Esth.i,  7),  denotes  most  probably  the  best 
wine,  such  as  the  king  of  Persia  himself  w^s  accustomed 
to  drink.  "  Wine  of  I^banon"  is  referred  to  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  its  peculiar  excellence — "  the  scent 
thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon"  (Hos.  xiv,  7). 
Hence  it  is  thought  to  have  been  distinguished  by  its 
grateful  smell.  But  ")3T  means,  as  the  margin  renders 
it^  memorial,  and  includes  odor,  flavor,  and  refreshing  in- 
fluence. Modem  travellers  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
wine  of  Lebanon.  The  "  wine  of  Helbon,  or  Chalybon," 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  importations  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  18),  and  was  very  famous.  It  was  greatly  valued 
by  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strabo,  xv,  735),  as  it  still  is 
bv  tbe  residents  of  Damascus  (Porter,  Damuscusj  i, 
333). 

The  wines  of  modem  Palestine  are  represented  by 
travellers  as  being  of  excellent  quality.     The  sweet 
wines  are  particularly  esteemed  in  the  East,  because 
they  are  grateful  to  the  taste,  very  exhilarating,  and 
some  of  them  will  keep  for  a  long  time.    They  were 
therefore   preferred   by  those  who  were  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  commonly  selected   for  tbe  tables  of 
kings.    Their  inebriating  quality  is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  "I  wiU  feed  them  that  oppress  you 
with  their  own  flesh,  and  they  shall  be  drunken  as 
with  sweet  wine"  (Isa.  xlix,  26).     "The  testimony  of 
travellers  respecting  the  spirituous  nature  of  the  wines 
of  Palestine  accords  with  that  of  the  sacred  writers. .  .  . 
It  is  observed  by  Thevenot  that  the  people  of  the  Levant 
never  mingle  water  with  their  wine  at  meals^  but  drink 
by  itself  what  water  they  think  proper  for  abating  its 
strength.     While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  mixed 
wine  understood  wine  united  and  lowered  with  water, 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  meant  by  it  wine  made 
stronger  and  more  inebriating  by  the  addition  of  pow- 
erful ingredients.  .  .  .  The  wines  of  Palestine  are  gen- 
erally kept  in  bottles  made  of  leather,  or  goat  -  skins, 
sewed  or  pitched  together.     In  these  tbe  process  of 
fermentation  took  place,  and  the  wine  acquired  its 
proper  degree  of  strength.      In  absence  of  anything 
like  chemical  analysis,  these  are  the  data  from  which 
we  must  draw  our  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  wines  referred  to  bv  the  sacred  writers.     Some  of 
them  are  represented  to  have  been  sweet  wines,  which, 
if  not  the  strongest,  are  known  to  have  been  very  strong. 
The  grapes  from  which  they  were  produced  were  re- 
markable for  their  richness  and  excellence ;  the  climate 
of  the  country  being  such  as  to  favor  the  growth  and 
development  of  those  principles  which,  during  fermen- 
tation, were  converted  into  alcohol.    As  the  grapes  of 
that  country  are  now  known  to  furnish  very  rich  and 
spirituous  wines,  we  may  infer  that  the  ancient  were 
similar  in  their  character ;  since  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  climate  has  not  suffered  any  material 
change  for  three  thousand  years.    We  should  not  omit, 
in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  spirituous  nature  of 
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the  wines  of  Palestine,  to  advert  to  the  modes  in  which 
they  were  kept.  It  is  now  well  known  that  when  mixt- 
ures of  alcohol  and  water  are  put  into  Madden,  the  wa- 
ter evaporates  and  leaves  the  alcohol  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form.  It  is  asserted  that  wine  which  has  been 
kept  in  bottles  closed  by  pieces  of  bladder  firmly  tied 
over  the  mouth,  in  a  few  weeks  acquire  the  strength 
and  flavor  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  only  by  sev- 
eral years'  preservation  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now,  it 
is  pnibable  that  the  leather  bags  into  which  these  wines 
are  put  would  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  liquor, 
which,  after  the  process  of  fermentation  had  ceased, 
would  soon  attain  its  complete  and  appropriate  alco- 
holic character"  (Prof.  SiUiman,  Amer,  Jour,  of  Science 
and  Arts,  1834), 

**The  wine  was  generally  contained  in  large  ox-skins 
ranged  round  the  store-room,  and  quite  distended  with 
liquor.  The  larger  skins  seem  to  have  answered  to 
casks;  the  smaller  goat  and  kid  skins,  to  barrels  and 
k^s  in  the  comparison,  to  be  chiefly  used  in  conveying 
to  customers  the  smallest  quantities  required.  Individ- 
uals rarely  keep  lai^  stores  of  wine  in  their  houses,  but 
get  a  small  supply  of  a  goat-skin  or  two  from  the  wine- 
store.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
ancient  Jews,  fur  Nehemiah,  although  holding  the  rank 
of  governor,  had  no  store  of  wine,  for  we  read  he  had  a 
supply  ever}*  ten  days  (Neh.  v,  18).  The  large  skins  in 
the  wine-store  we  have  mentioned  are  supported  above 
the  floor  on  frames  of  wood"  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  note  on 
Job  xxxii,  19).  Similar  methods  of  storing  and  keep- 
ing wine  were  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  See 
Smith,  Did,  of  Class,  A  niiq,  s.  v.  "  Yinum." 

III.  Teaching  of  the  Scriptures  m  respect  to  the  Use  of 
Wine, — I.  As  appears  from  the  foregoing  examination, 
the  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between  intoxicating 
,  and  non-intoxicating  wines — never  refers  or  alludes  to 
such  a  distinction.  Tet  wine,  *i7?=oii/oc,  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  com  and  oil 
and  milk  are  spoken  of— namely,  as  a  blessing  sent  by 
God  for  the  use  of  man.  It  was  enjoined  to  be  used  in 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  highest  spiritual  blessings  (Isa.  Iv,  1,  2).  The  use 
of  it  was  common  among  the  Jews,  as  it  is  among  the 
people  of  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Nazarites  alone,  and  that  only  while  under 
their  vow.  The  use  of  it  is  in  one  case  distinctly  pre- 
scribed by  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  v,  23).  Jesus 
Christ  came  "drinking  wine"  as  well  as  "eating  bread" 
(Luke  vii,33,84),  and  in  one  instance  miraculously  pro- 
duced a  suppU'  of  wine  when  it  was  needed  (John  ii). 
We  attach  great  importance,  religiously  and  theologi- 
cally, to  these  facts.  Jesus  was  no  ascetic.  He  gave  no 
countenance  to  asceticism.  By  drinking  wine — freely 
using  the  blessings  of  God's  providence — he  testified 
against  the  error,  afterwards  called  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
chsBan,  which  would  attach  impurity  to  that  which  en- 
ters the  mouth,  and  vindicated  the  liberty  of  his  follow- 
ers to  use  "every  creature  of  God"  as  good  and  fit  for 
food,  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  them  as 
those  who  "  believe  and  know  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  iv,  8, 
4).  But  this  error  repelled,  and  this  liberty  asserted, 
none  are  obliged  to  drink  wine  or  to  eat  meat  if  they 
prefer  not.  There  is  liberty  on  this  side  also.  They 
may  abstain  if  they  choose.  Paul  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  abstain  from  "  flesh"  and  "  wine"  to  secure  the 
good  of  a  brother,  or  to  avoid  occasioning  him  injury 
(Rom.  xiv,  21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  18).  The  same  liberty 
is  ours ;  and  if  a  great  practical  good  may  be  attained 
by  abstinence.  Christian  benevolence  calls  us  in  this 
direction. 

But  while  liberty  to  use  wine,  as  well  as  every  other 
earthly  blessing,  is  conceded  and  maintained  in  the 
Bible,  yet  all  abuse  of  it  is  solemnly  and  earnestly  con- 
demned. In  the  book  of  Proverbs  the  warnings  against 
such  abuse  are  frequent  and  severe  (xx,  I ;  xxiii,  29- 
S6;  xxxi,  4-7).    It  is  the  same  in  the  New  Test.  (1 


Cor.  vi,  10;  GaL  v,  21).  <*Be  not  drunk  with  wine- 
not  given  to  much  wine."  Such  are  its  precepts— pre- 
cepts which  would  have  little  or  no  force,  or  even  mean- 
ing, were  wine  not  intoxicating,  and  were  there  oot 
some  peculiar  danger  incident  to  its  use.  If  wine  were 
not  intoxicating,  the  apostle  might  as  well  have  ex- 
horted them  against  drinking  too  much  milk  or  too 
much  water.  He  takes  for  granted  the  right  to  use; 
he  recognises  the  danger  incident  to  the  use;  but  in- 
stead  of  prohibiting,  he  cautions  and  exhorts  agaioat 
excess.  Moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the 
broad  Christian  law.  A  hstinence  from  some  kinds  of 
food  may  become  a  duty  under  peculiar  cirenmstancfs. 
Self-denial,  in  relation  to  things  lawful,  is  often  imper- 
ative. Wine  is  good ;  is  a  gift  of  God.  It  maj  be 
used  with  advantage ;  it  may  l>e  abused,  but  nnt  inno- 
cently or  with  impunity.  It  mrv  be  declined  in  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberty;  it  ought  to  be  declined  if 
doing  so  helps  forward  the  cause  of  humanity,  morality, 
and  religion,  and  promotes  the  glory  of  God.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  procdring  genu- 
ine wine  in  the  United  States  without  extravagant  cost, 
and  the  fact  that  in  order  to  its  preservation  it  is  inva- 
riably more  alcoholic  than  the  light  wines  of  Bible 
times  usually  were,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  dao- 
geious  tendency  to  intoxicating  habits  involved  in  the 
use  of  wine  as  a  beverage,  not  only  to  the  drinker,  hot 
to  his  family  and  friends,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
wisest  and  most  Christian  course  is  to  abstain  wboUv 
from  it  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept of  self-restraint  (L  Cor.  viii,  13). 

2.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  fluid  used  br 
our  Lord  in  Instituting  the  sacred  communion  was  al- 
coholic ;  it  is  nowhere  expressly  called  wine,  but  simply 
the  "  fruit  of  the  vine  "  (Matt,  xxvi,  29).  That  it  w 
wine,  properly  so  called,  however,  is  a  fair  presumption 
from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  customary  liquor  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Passover  meal,  as  we  learn  from  the  definite 
prescription  of  the  Talmud  ("  There  shall  not  be  lc« 
than  four  cups  of  wine  "  [yoyin],  Mishna,  Pesaeh,  z,  I). 
Many  modem  Jews,  it  is  said,  use  the  liquor  of  steeped 
raisins  for  paschal  purposes;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  custom  in  ancient  times. 

Therefore  the  use  of  any  other  fluid  in  the  oommnn- 
ion  at  the  present  day  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  from 
prudential  considerations  growing  out  of  the  naodem 
temperance  reform;  just  as  we  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  vary  the  kind  of  bread  (originally  nnlear- 
ened),  the  posture  of  the  eommunicant,  and  other  un- 
essential details,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  occtnon 
and  the  parties.  These  considerations  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  gravest  character,  especially  the  danger  of  relapse 
to  reformed  inebriates  partaking  or  even  approaching 
the  communion-table,  where  the  taste  or  fumes  of  alco- 
hol are  liable  to  revive  their  appetite.  If,  as  it  is  con- 
fidently claimed  by  many,  unfermeuted  grape-juice  can 
be  procured  at  a  moderate  cost  and  without  great  in- 
convenience, and  can  be  preserved  with  ordinary  care  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  is  not  offensive  to  the 
sense,  or  otherwise  particularly  objectionable,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ceremonious  scrni>les  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  employment.  Whether  in- 
dividuals not  susceptible  to  such  a  danger  as  the  above 
are  excusable  in  withholding  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion where  alcoholic  wine  is  used,  is  quite  another 
question,  which  it  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss. 

rV.  Literature.— This  w  quite  copious.  We  mention, 
in  addition  to  the  works  noticed  above,  only  the  most 
important  and  modem.  General  treatises  on  the  manu- 
facture, etc.,  of  wines  have  been  written  by  Henderson 
(Lond.  1831),  Redding  (ibid.  1851),  Denman  (ibid.  1864), 
Thudichum  (ibid.  1872),  and  others,  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  character.  The  moral  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  been  considered  in  numberless  books  and 
periodical  articles;  among  the  latter  we  may  especially 
refer  to  those  in  the  BibUeal  Repository,  Oct.  1886,  and 
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Oct  1889;  and  the  BiNiotheea  SaerOy  Jan.  1869;  Jan^ 
April,  and  June,  1880.  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  in  varioos  works, 
has  strongly  asserted  that  the  wines  of  antiquity  were 
largely  non-alcoholic,  and  this  view  has  incautiously 
been  adopted  by  several  later  writers,  as  Ritchie,  Nott, 
Stuart,  Bums,  etc.,  and  by  many  temperance  advocates; 
but  it  has  been  powerfully  combated  by  others,  espe- 
cially Tattam,  Crosby,  and  scholars  generally.  The 
latest  and  roost  complete  treatise  on  this  question  is 
that  of  Wilson,  Ths  Wines  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1877), 
which,  after  minutely  examining  all  the  classical  and 
scriptural  references,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that** so 
far  as  the  wines  of  the  ancients  are  concerned,  im/er- 
mented  wine  is  a  myth,"  The  effort  of  Samson,  The 
Divine  Law  as  to  Wine  (N.  Y.  1880),  to  meet  this  tes- 
timony by  garbling  the  ancient  statements  and  con- 
tradicting the  modem  is  feeble  and  unworthy.  Tris- 
tram observes,  "  All  the  terms  for  wine  [in  the  Bible] 
are  used  in  collocations  which  clearly  show  that  fex^ 
mentation  is  implied ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground 
in  criticism  for  the  pretence  that  the  uufermented  juice 
of  the  grape  was  ordinarily  used"  (\at.  Hist,  of  the  Bi- 
ble,  p.  41 1).  An  article  by  Rev.  H.  Bumstead,  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1881,  fairly  meets  the 
scientific,  philological,  and  moral  aspects  of  the  "wine 
question  "  as  presented  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  D.D.,  in  the 
January,  April,  and  July  numbers  of  the  same  journal. 
It  shows,  at  least,  that  alcohol  when  taken  in  moder- 
ate quantity  and  in  its  natural  combinations,  is  not 
properly  a  poison,  but  is  assimilated  and  healthily  dis- 
posed of  in  digestion ;  that  tirosh  denotes  the  produce 
of  the  vine  in  general,  while  ydyin  always  eignifies  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  that  to  no  one  of  the 
words  translated  "  wine  **  does  the  Bible  attach  an  indis- 
criminate and  absolute  condemnation.    See  Tempebt 

AMCE. 

"Winebrenner.  Chrlstlaii,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  Feb.  7, 1789.  He  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1838  or  1839,  taking  charge  of  several  congrega- 
tions in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  counties,  Pa.,  where 
he  labored  until  1846.  After  this  time  he  was  not 
connected  with  the  Synod,  but  still  continued  to  preach 
nntil  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Woodbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  12, 
1868.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ,  Bef  Churchy 
iv,491. 

'Winebrenner,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  March  25,  1797. 
He  began  his  ministry  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  having  charge  of  four  congregations  in  and 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  but,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  revivals,  he  withdrew  from  his  former 
affiliations,  and  established  a  new  denomination  which 
he  called  "  The  Church  of  God,"  but  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Winebrennarians.  See  Church  of  God. 
Mr.  Winebrenner  was  for  several  years  editor  of  The 
Church  Advocate,  His  death  occurred  Sept  12, 1860. 
He  puuiished,  in  ccnnection  with  I.  B.  Rupp,  The  History 
oj  uU  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States 
(•S44).  He  also  published,  Brief  View  of  the  Church 
of  God: — a  work  on  Regeneration: — The  R^erence  and 
Pronouncing  Testament: — Revival  Hymn-book: — Prao- 
tical  and  Doctrinal  Sermons: — and  other  works. 

'Winer,  Georo  Benedict,  a  German  theologian 
and  author,  whose  work  is  of  permanent  value  to  the 
Church  no  less  for  what  it  accomplished  directly  than 
for  the  indirect  results  obtained  through  its  influence 
over  the  improvement  of  Biblical  science.  He  was  bora 
at  Leipsic,  April  18,  1789,  of  parents  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  was  early  orphaned,  and,  by  the  decease 
of  an  aunt  who  was  the  last  of  his  relatives  to  assume 
the  charge  of  his  childhood  years,  exposed  to  such  pen- 
ary as  deprived  him  of  sufficient  and  proper  food,  and 
obliged  him  t«  do  without  books  necessary  to  his  course 
in  the  St.  Nicolai  School  of  his  native  town.  He  ob- 
tained a  Greek  grammar  by  writing  it  out,  and  thus 
began  the  philological  labors  in  which  he  was  in  time 


to  become  a  master  and  win  an  imperishable  reputation. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  scientific  contests  of  the 
students,  and  acquired  such  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew 
language  as  enabled  him  to  become  the  instructor  of 
persons  older  than  himself.  His  teachers  embodied 
words  prophetic  of  his  coming  importance  as  a  scholar 
in  his  certificate  of  graduation. 

In  1817  Winer  began  the  academical  career  which 
extended  over  forty  yean  of  industrious  and  useful  la- 
bor. Nine  of  these  years — 1828-82~were  given  to  the 
University  of  £rlangen,  where  he  was  professor  of  the- 
ology, and  all  the  remaining  years  to  Leipsic.  He  lect- 
ured on  theological  methodology,  and,  besides,  on  sub- 
jects drawn  from  every  section  of  exegetical,  systematic, 
and  even  practical  theology.  In  historical  theology  he 
confined  his  lectures  to  the  history  of  theological  sci- 
ences. The  general  world  knows  him  only  through  hia 
writings,  and  acknowledges  his  influence  as  a  compre- 
hensively and  profoundly  leamed  man  and  a  thoroughly 
scientific  character;  but  the  students  who  thronged  his 
lecture-room  to  the  very  end  of  his  public  life  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  power  of  his  clear  oral  statements  and  to 
his  decided  sympathy  for  all  that  is  pure  and  good,  as 
also  to  his  serious  and  pronounced  religious  character. 
He  was  accustomed  to  precede  or  follow  his  lectures 
with  addresses  in  which  he  surveyed,  oflen  with  traly 
prophetic  vision,  the  movement  of  events  in  the  world 
or  the  Church ;  and  on  those  occasions  he  often  rose  to 
the  regions  of  true  impassioned  eloquence,  and  wrought 
impressions  which  his  hearers  were  not  likely  to  forget. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  his  tendency  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  and  that  all  his  impulses  grew  out  of  his  per^ 
feet  devotion  to  moral  goodness.  He  was,  however,  too 
earnest  a  lover  of  truth  to  engage  in  the  building  of 
original  systems  which  can  only  be  founded  in  air,  since 
their  authors  will  not  recognize  the  soundness  of  any 
troth  that  is  old  and  approved,  and  also  too  devoted  to 
the  service  of  troth  to  endorse  and  repeat  the  old  simply 
because  it  is  old. 

Of  the  written  products  of  his  life  a  small  number  be- 
long to  the  department  of  symbolics — namely,  the  Com- 
parative  DarsteUung  des  Lehrbegriffs  der  verKhiedenen 
(Aristlichen  Kirchet^arteien  (1824,  2  ed.  1837),  a  thor- 
onghly  scientific  work: — his  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  with  notes  (1825) : — and  two  addresses  on  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  contained  in  the  creeds  (1852-58). 
In  bibliography  his  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Litera- 
tur  (1821, 3d  ed.  1838-40, 2  vols. ;  and  supplement,  1842) 
isa  monument  of  genuine  German  industry,  and  is  valua- 
ble for  its  brief  biographies  of  authors.  The  central  ob- 
ject, however,  about  which  all  of  Winer's  literary  ac- 
tivity tumed  was  the  Bible.  Not  only  had  most  of  his 
works  reference  to  the  Bible,  but  his  most  original,  mer- 
itorious, and  permanently  useful  work  for  theology  was 
done  in  the  fiield  of  Biblical  science.  He  barelv  touched 
upon  Biblical  theology  indeed,  and  gave  but  passing  at- 
tention to  either  the  lower  or  the  higher  criticism ;  but 
in  isagogical  science  he  contributed  valuable  papers  to 
the  elucidation  of  questions  respecting  versions  of  the 
Old  Test.,  e.  g.  the  character  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  value  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  especially 
of  OnkeloB  and  Pseudo-Jonathan.  The  interpretation 
of  Scripture  engaged  his  attention  more  than  any  other 
study.  He  expounded  all  the  books  of  the  New  Test, 
before  his  classes.  But  of  the  results  of  his  labon  he 
gave  the  world  no  conuderable  quantity — a  single  book, 
the  Epistle  to  the  GakUians  (1821,  8  ed.  1829),  and  sec- 
tions from  other  epistles  oonstitoting  the  whole.  As 
the  froit  of  a  whole  life  given  to  the  study  of  exege- 
sis this  is  exceedingly  little.  But  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  fact  from  Scripture  history  he  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  busy  with  his  pen.  He  wrote  disserta- 
tions on  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (1848); 
on  the  question  whether  the  ittirvov  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  (John  xiii)  were  a  Passover  supper  or  not 
(1847) ;  on  whether  the  feet  of  crucified  persons  were 
nailed  to  the  cross  or  not  (1845),  etc.    His  Biblisches 
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Realworierhttch,  finally,  is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
dictionary,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  material  objects, 
events,  etc^  belonging  to  Biblical  science — a  positive 
mine  of  historical,  geographical,  archaeological,  and 
physical  information. 

Of  still  greater  value  for  theological  science  were  his 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  the  Bible 
— whether  lexical  or  grammaticaL  He  cultivated  the 
Old-Test.  Chaldee  with  special  fondness.  In  1624  he 
published  Grammatik  de»  InbUschen  und  targumischen 
Ckalddvmus  (2d  ed.  1842),  and  in  1825  a  Chaldee  Read- 
er, In  1826  he  issued  a  Specimen  Lexici  Ifebraiei,  and 
in  1828  a  complete  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal' 
dee  LangungeSf  based  on  a  revision  of  the  Handworter- 
buck  by  Simon  and  Eichhom.  The  most  important 
of  all  his  works  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  Gram- 
matik dei  neutestamientlichen  Sprachidioms^  etc  (1822, 
and  often).  It  was  rendered  into  Bnglish  by  American 
scholars  in  1825,  and  has  since  appeared  in  repeated 
editions,  which  conform  to  the  changes  introduced  in 
the  original  from  time  to  time;  and  it  was  translated 
into  Swedish  in  1827.  The  merit  of  this  work  consists 
in  its  demonstrating  that  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
language  is  preserved  in  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the 
New-Test  language,  and  that  vague  assumptions  of  the 
Hebraizing  character  of  New-Test-.  Greek,  and  unre- 
strained wilfulness  in  its  interpretation,  are  out  of  place. 
The  work  had  its  inception  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for 
the  Bible  and  in  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  it  has 
achieved  gratifying  results  in  the  more  systematic 
methods  of  interpretation,  the  profounder  and  yet  more 
elevated  modes  of  exposition,  which  it  helped  to  intro- 
duce. A  3'ear  after  the  appearance  of  the  Grammatik, 
Winer  published  a  Beitrag  zur  Verhenerung  der  neu- 
tettameni lichen  lAxUDogi-aphitj  and  he  had  made  extend- 
ed preparations  for  a  New-Test,  lexicon ;  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  on  the  writing  of  this  work.  His 
sight  failed  during  the  last  five  yean  of  his  life.  His 
last  course  of  lectures,  on  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  winter  term,  1857-58 ;  and  after  a  violent  ill- 
ness of  six  days*  duration,  he  died,  May  12, 1858,  and  was 
buried  two  days  afterwards,  amid  the  lamentations  of 
the  university  and  the  entire  town. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cykhp,  s.  V. 

Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1827,  after  which 
he  entered  the  navy  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of  mid- 
shipmen in  the  United  States  ship  "  Constellation,'*  vis- 
iting many  foreign  countries,  and  writing  an  interesting 
work  entitled  Two  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  Navy;  or, 
A  Journal  of  a  Cruite  in  the  Afediterfanean  and  Ijevant 
(Phila.  1829-31).  He  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  also  of  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.,  which  he  resigned  to  become  principal  of  the 
Edgehill  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  subse- 
quently professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
the  Central  High-school  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1854 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  and  in  1859  in  the  University  of  St.  I^uis.  In 
1862  he  entered  upon  the  work  which  made  him  emi- 
nent as  a  philanthropist  and  specialist  in  prison  reform. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Reform 
Association,  and  afterwards  of  the  National  Association. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  appointment  of  congresses 
for  prison  reform  in  Europe  (visiting  that  country  re- 
peatedly from  1871  to  1875)  and  America,  which  ac- 
complbhed  much  good  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  to  this  benevolent  object.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec  10, 1879.  Dr.  Wines  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  religious  literature,  and  the  last 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  in  seeing  through 
the  Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  his  book  en- 
titled The  State  of  Prisons  and  of  Child-saving  InstitU'- 
Hons  throughout  the  World.  He  had  prepared  another 
book  which  was  ready  for  the  press,  under  the  title  of 


Complete  in  Christ.    His  works,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  are,  A  Trip  to  Boston  (Boat  1888,  I2mo):- 
Thi^ee  Hints  on  a  System  of  Popular  Education  (?hili. 
eod.  12mo):  —  How  Shall  I  Govern  my  Sekooli  (eod. 
12mo),  addressed  to  young  teachere: — Letters  to  Sdiwd 
Children  (Bost.  16mo) : — Commentaries  on  the  Ltnes  of 
the  Ancient  Hehrevs,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  <m 
Civil  Society  and  Government  (N.  Y.  1852, 8vo).    This 
work  passed  through  five  editions: — Adam  and  Ckriit : 
or.  The  Doctrine  of  Representation  Stated  and  ExpUmed ' 
(1855,  ISmo):-^  Prelacy  and  Parity  Discussed  (N.Y. 
12mo)  '.—The  True  Penitent  Portrayed,  etc  (Phila.)  :— 
Treatise  on  Regeneration  (N.Y.  1863,  12mo ):  —  ?*« 
Promises  of  God  (Phila.  1868. 18mo)  -.—Essay  on  Tempta- 
tion (1865, 12mo).     He  has  also  published  a  number  d" 
A  ddresses,  and  contributed  to  the  A  mer.  Qvar.  Rep.,  Norii 
A  mer.  Quar.  Rev.,  Biblical  Repository,  B&liotheea  Sacra^ 
Knickerbocker,  etc     See  N.  Y,  Observer,  Dec  18, 1879; 
Allibone,  Dtct.ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,s,y,  (W.  P.  S.). 

Wing  (prop.  wjSS,  vrkpvK)'  By  this  word  the  He- 
brews understood  not  only  the  wings  of  bird^  but  al«o 
the  lappet,  skirt,  or  flap  of  a  garment  (Ruth  iii,  9;  Jer. 
ii,  84),  the  extremity  of  a  country  (Job  xxxviii,  13; 
Isa.  xxiv,  16);  figuratively,  the  wings  of  the  wind  (Pm. 
xviii,  10),  sunbeam  (Mai.  iv,  2) ;  and,  metaphorically, 
protection  or  defence  (Matt,  xxiii,  37).  God  says  that 
be  has  borne  his  people  on  the  wings  of  eagles  (Exod. 
xxi,  4 ;  see  also  Deut.  xxxii,  1 1) ;  that  is,  he  had  brought 
them  out  of  Eg}'^pt  as  an  eagle  carries  its  young  ooei 
upon  its  wings.  The  prophet  begs  of  God  to  protect 
them  under  his  wings  (Psa.  xvii,  8),  and  says  that  the 
children  of  men  put  their  trust  in  the  protection  of  hit 
wings  (xxxvi,  7).  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  army  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Syria  who  were  coming  against  Ju- 
dah,  says,  "The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill 
the  breadth  of  thy  laud,  O  Immanuel**  (viii,  8). 

Wing,  M.  T.  C,  D.D.,  a  professor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Vermont  in  1798,  aod 
died  at  Gambler,  O.,  Feb.  26,  1863.  Dr.  Wing  rraa  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  and,  after  studying  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.,  became  a 
tutor  in  Kenyon  College,  O.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Gambler.  See  Amer,  Quar.  Cksrck 
Rev,  April,  1868',  p.  152. 

Winifred,  the  apostle  of  Germany.    See  Boxi- 

FACK. 

Winkelmann,  Fkederick  T.,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  teacher,  was  professor  of  Latin,  French, 
and  German  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Bmok- 
Ij'n,  N.  Y.,  and  in  a  polytechnic  school  in  New  York 
citv.    He  died  in  1865. 

^Vinno^Ting.    See  Aoricitlture. 

Winslow,  Qordon,  M.D.,  D.D.,  a  dergynoan  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  \l1IIis- 
ton,  Yt.,  in  1804.  His  preliminaiy  education  was  ac- 
quired at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  he  graduated  at  Yale 
in  both  the  collegiate  and  theological  departments,  be- 
coming a  Congregational  minister.  In  1836  be  entered 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  that  year.  His  first  parish  was  St.  John's, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  wcot,  in  1888,  to  Trinity 
Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  and  in  1841  became  rector  of  St. 
Ann's  Parish,  Annapolis,  Md.  In  1845  he  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Paul's  Parish  on  Staten  Island,  and  a  few 
years  after,  though  still  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  was  chap- 
lain at  the  Quarantine  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Fifth  New  York 
Regiment,  and  served  two  years.  When  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was  established,  he  was  its  inspector  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  It  was  while  accompany- 
ing his  wounded  son,  CoL  CJleveland  Wiilalow,  that  be 
met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  MaJ.-Gen.  Warren  in  many 
battlea.    He  died  uuivenally  regretted,  Jan.  7,  I8H 
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being  drowned  by  falling  overboard  from  a  steamer  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  See  Amer.  Quar,  Church 
/;ev.0cul864)p.482. 

'Winslomr,  Hubbard,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, brother  of  Ora.  Gordon  and  Myron,  was  bom  at 
Williston,  Vt.,  Oct.  30, 1799.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1825 ;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven ; 
preached  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1827-28 ;  was  pastx)r 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Dover,  N.  H., 
fn>m  1828  to  1831,  and  of  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church, 
Boston,  from  1832  to  1844;  travelled  in  Europe;  was 
principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Institute  for  Young  La- 
dies, Boston,  from  1844  to  1853 ;  visited  the  educational 
institutions  of  Europe  in  1853;  edited  for  a  time  the 
ReUgiout  Magazine,  besides  contributing  to  various  oth- 
er periodicals;  gained  considerable  repute  as  a  polemi- 
cal theologian ;  was  much  employed  as  a  platform  lect- 
urer oh  various  topics;  preachetl  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  from  1857  to  1859 ;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Fiftieth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  city,  in  1861 ;  and  died  at  Williston,  Vt,, 
Aug.  13,  1864.  He  published,  Controversial  Theology 
(1832) : — Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Evidence,  and  Moral 
Value  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1831):  — CAj-m- 
tianity  Applied  to  our  Social  and  Civil  Duties  (1835) : — 
Young  MatCs  Aid  to  Knowledge  (1836):— /Ire  You  a 
Christian?  an  Aid  to  Self-examination  (1836)  -.—Men- 
tal Cultivation  (1839): — Design  and  Mode  of  Baptism 
(1842)  :—Tke  Christian  Doctrines  (1844) :— Elements  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  ( 1851 ) :  —  Elements  of  Moral 
Philosophy f  Analytical,  Synthetical  (1856) : — and  other 
works. 

'Winslow,  Myron,  D.D.,  LL.Dm  an  eminent  Con- 
gregational missionary,  was  born  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Dec. 
11, 1789.  He  was  of  the  same  stock  as  the  two  gtjvem- 
ors  Winslow  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Kenelm  VVinslow 
mentioned  in  the  English  history  of  the  16th  century. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  store  as  a  clerk,  and 
finally  established  himself  in  business  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
During  this  period  he  was  converted,  and  convictions 
that  he  ought  to  preach  to  the  unevangelized  nations 
took  hold  npon  him.  Abandoning  a  profitable  business, 
he  entered  college  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1813, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1818.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary  in  Salem,  Mass.,  with  Pliny 
Fisk  and  others,  Nov.  4, 1818,  and  in  the  following  year 
embarked  at  B4>st4)n,  arriving  at  Calcutta  in  five  months. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Oodooville,  Ceylon,  in  1820, 
where  he  labored  seventeen  years,  founding  a  seminary 
and  otherwise  consolidating  the  mission.  In  1836  he 
was  transferred  to  Madras.  His  biography  during  his 
residence  in  India  would  be  no  less  than  the  history  of 
the  missions  there.  He  founded  the  Madras  Mission ; 
was  general  secretary  and  financial  agent  of  that  and 
other  missions ;  was  president  of  Madras  College  from 
1840,  and  head  of  all  the  native  schools;  had  the  care 
of  a  native  church  of  several  hundred  members;  supei^ 
vised  the  printing  and  editing  of  various  educational 
and  religious  works  in  the  Tamil  language ;  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
ilied  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  his  way  to  America, 
Oct.  22, 1864. 

Dr.  Winslow  wrote  the  following:  History  of  Missions 
(Andover,  1819,  l2mo,  432  pp,):— Hints  on  Missions  to 
fwiia  (N,  Y.  1856,  8vo) : — A  Comprehensive  Tamil  and 
Knfilish  Dictionary  of  High  and  IjOxo  Tamil  (Madras, 
1862,  4to}.  "This  work  has  received  the  encomiums 
of  native,  English,  and  American  scholars,  and  ranks 
second  to  no  other  philological  achievement  of  the  age. 
Not  merely  for  the  profound  scholarship  displayed  in  its 
pages,  but  for  the  vast  influence  it  exerts  in  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  India,  has  it  called  forth  the  thanks 
of  the  religious  world.  In  the  i)reparation  and  com- 
pletion of  thia  work,  Dr.  Winslow  spent  upwards  of 


twenty  years  of  continaons  toiL  It  has  one  thousand 
pages,  three  columns  to  a  page,  and  contains  sixty- 
eight  thousand  words  and  definitions.  Of  these  nearly 
half  owe  their  lexicographic  birth  and  position  to  th$ 
author.  The  dictionary  contains  the  mythological, 
astrological,  scientific,  official,  and  poetic  terms  of  the 
Tamil;  names  of  heroes,  gods,  authors,  etc.,  and  geo- 
graphical and  historical  information,  thus  forming  an 
encyclopisdia  of  Tamil  learning."  Dr.  Winslow  is  said 
to  have  devoted  more  study  to  the  Eastern  languages 
than  any  other  American.  He  also  conducted  a  con- 
tinuous correspondence  for  forty  years  with  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  N.  Y,  Observer,\nd  other  publications. 
Several  Sermons  and  Addresses  were  published  in 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Winslow  was  five  times  married.  Me- 
moirs of  two  of  his  wives  and  one  of  his  children  were 
published.  See  Cong,  Quarterly,  1865,  p.  209 ;  Appletons^ 
Annual  Cyclop,  1864,  p.  814;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Winstanley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  bom  in  1749.  He  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  and  afterwards  became  fellow  of  Hertford.  He 
took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1774;  published  an  edition 
of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle;  was  appointed  principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall  in  1797 ;  took  his  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1798,  and  about  this  time  became  Laudian  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history, 
and  prebendary  of  St,  Paul's.  He  died  in  September, 
1828.     See  Christian  Remetpbrancer,  1823,  p.  628. 

"Winter  (prop.  *;rD,  sethan.  Cant,  ii,  11 ;  but  usually 
w)i}n,  chdreph,  which  is  strictly  autumn^  the  season  of 
ripeness;  Gr.  xufuav,  the  rainy  season).  In  Palestine, 
part  of  autumn  and  the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  cold, 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  lie- 
ginning  of  March,  were  called  winter  ((ven.  viii.  22 ;  P^a. 
Ixxiv,  17;  Zech.  xiv,  8;  Jer.  xxx%'l,  22).  The  cohl  of 
winter  is  not  usually  very  severe,  though  the  north  winds 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February 
are  excee<lingly  penetrating.  Snow  falls  more  or  leas, 
but  seldom  lies  upon  the  ground,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains (Psa.  cxlvii,  17).  In  shady  places  the  ice  will  oc- 
casinnally  bear  a  man's  weight,  but  thaws  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rises  upon  it.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  winter  is 
more  genial  than  the  spring  of  northem  countries,  while 
in  the  mountainous  country  around  Jerusalem  it  is  ofk^en 
more  inclement  than  might  be  expected  (Matt,  xxiv, 
20).  In  this  season  the  most  furious  storms  of  hail  are 
experienced  all  over  the  land ;  the  brooks  rise,  and  all 
their  streams  fill  their  channels,  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning are  frequent.  Towards  the  end  of  January  the 
fields  become  green,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of 
approaching  spring.  The  last  rains  fall  in  the  early 
part  of  April ;  it  is  still  cold,  but  less  so,  and  the  spring 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  (Cant,  ii,  11).  See  Cal- 
endar; Pai.k8tine;  Season. 

Winter,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London  in  1762,  and  was  pastor  at 
New  0)urt,  Carey  Street,  from  1806  until  his  death,  in 
1833.  He  published  Pastoral  Letters  on  Nonconformity, 
and  several  single  Sermons,  See  (Lond.)  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1833,  ii,  277. 

Winter,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1603 ;  became  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  died  Dec  29, 1666. 

Wifldom  (prop,  ri^sn,  chokm&h,(To^a),m  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  in 
their  proper  nature  and  relations,  together  with  the 
power  of  combining  them  in  the  most  useful  manner. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  term  "  wisdom"  comprehended 
a  wide  circle  of  virtues  and  mental  endowments  (Exod. 
xxviii,  8;  xxxi,  6;  1  Kings  iii,  28;  iv,  29-34),  and  its 
precise  import  in  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  ascertained 
bv  a  close  attention  to  the  context.     See  Fool. 

1.  It  is  used  to  express  the  understanding  or  knowl- 
edge of  things,  both  human  and  divine,  chiefly  in  A 
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practical  and  moral  aspect,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  the  book  of  Job.  It  was  this  wiiKlom 
which  Solomon  entreated  and  receiired  of  God,  espe- 
cially in  a  governmental  sense. 

2.  It  is  put  for  ingenuity,  skill,  dexterity,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  arcilicers  Bezaleel  and  Ahuliab  (£xod.  xzviii, 
8;  xxxi,  3). 

8.  Wisdom  is  used  for  subtlety,  craft,  stratagem, 
-whether  good  or  evil.  Pharaoh  dealt  wiseljf  wiih  the 
Israelites  (Exod.  i,  10).  Jonadab  was  very  wise,  i.  e. 
subtle  and  crafty  (2  Sam.  xiii,  8).  In  Proverbs  (xiv,  8) 
it  is  said,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand 
his  way." 

4.  It  stands  for  doctrine,  learning,  experience,  sa- 
gacity (Job  xii,  2,  12 ;  xxxviii,  37 ;  Psa.  cv,  22). 

5.  It  is  put  sometimes  for  the  skill  or  arts  of  magi- 
cians, wizards,  fortune  -  tellers,  etc.  (Gen.  xli,  8 ;  Exod. 
vii,  II ;  Eccles.  ix,  17 ;  Jer.  1, 35). 

6.  The  wisdom  or  learning  and  philosophy  current 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  apostolic  age, 
which  stood  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  tended  to  draw  away  the  minds  of  men  from 
divine  truth,  is  called  "fleshly  wisdom"  (2  Cor.  i,  12), 
"  wisdom  of  this  world"  (1  Cor.  i,  20 ;  iii,  19),  and  "  wis- 
dom of  men"  (ii,  6). 

7.  In  respect  to  divine  things,  wisdom,  i.  e.  knowledge, 
insight,  deep  understanding,  is  represented  evenir'where 
as  a  divine  gift,  including  the  idea  of  practical  applica- 
tion, and  is  thus  distinguished  from  theoretical  knowl- 
edge (  Acts  vi,  10 ;  1  Cor.  ^ii,  8 ;  Eph.  i,  17 ;  CoL  i,  9 ; 
2  Tim.  iii,  15;  James  i,  5;  iii,  13, 15, 17). 

"Wisdom  OF  JESUS  (Son  of  Siraoh),  Book  of. 
See  EccLESiASTicus. 

"WiBdom  (The)  OF  SOLOMON,  Book  of,  one 
of  the  deutero  -  canonical  portions  of  the  Old  Test 
which  have  come  down  to  us  by  tradition  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  son  of  David.  In  treating  this  subject, 
we  mainly  follow  Ginsburg^s  article  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Kitto's  CydoptBdiOf  with  additions  from  other 
sources,  especially  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  See 
Apocrypha. 

I.  Title  and  Po*ition,—Th\a  book  is  called  So^ia  Sa- 
X(tf/i(tfv  or  SaXofiws/roc  (Alex.  Gompl.),  i.  e.  the  H^m- 
dom  of  Solomon,  in  the  Sept ;  and  the  Great  Witdom 
of  Sdomon  in  the  Syriac  version,  because  it  was  an- 
ciently believed  to  have  been  written  by  Solomon,  who 
therein  propounds  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  It  is  denom- 
inated llavapCTog  £o^ia.  All-virtuous  Wisdomj  an  ap- 
pellation which,  though  also  given  to  Phroverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  is  especially  ^ven  by  Athanasius  and 
Epiphanius  to  this  book,  because  it  treats  more  exten- 
sively of  wisdom  than  either  of  the  other  so-called  Solo- 
monic productions.  It  is  called  i)  Otia  Xopiay  Sapientia 
Deij  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv,  16)  and  Ori- 
gen  {On  Rom.  vii,  14).  In  the  Vulg.  it  is  simply  called 
Liber  Sapventiay  without  the  name  of  Solomon,  because 
Jerome  disputed  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  it  The 
versions  of  the  Reformation  are  divided  between  those 
appellations.  Thus,  in  Luther's  version  (1536),  the 
Genevan  version  (1560),  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568),  and 
the  A.  v.  (1611)  this  book  is  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  Sept. ;  while  the  Zurich  ver- 
sion (1531),  Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  Matthew's  Bible 
(1537),  Cromwell's  Bible  (1539),  and  Cranmer's  Bible 
(1540)  denominate  it  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  after  the 
Vulg. 

The  book  is  placed  in  the  Sept  and  in  the  Vulg. 
after  the  Song  of  Songs  and  before  Ecclesiasticus,  or 
immediately  after  the  canonical  productions  of  Solomon, 
since  it  was  believed  that  it,  too,  proceeded  from  this 
monarch.  Though  all  the  translations  of  the  Refor- 
mation followed  the  example  of  Luther's  version  in  sep- 
arating the  deutero-canonical  from  the  canonical  books, 
yet  they  have  deviated  from  their  prototype  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Apocrypha,  Thus,  while  Luther,  in  his  Bible, 
places  this  book  between  Judith  and  Tobit,  the  Zurich 


version — which,  as  usual,  is  followed  by  Coverdale,  and 
he  again  by  Cromwell's  Bible,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Bisb. 
ops'  Bible,  and  Cranmer's  Bible,  as  well  as  the  Geneva 
version  and  the  A.  Y. — places  it  between  the  additions 
to  Esther  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

II.  Design,  Division,  and  Contents,— Th^  object  of  this 
book  is  both  parsenetical  and  apologetical.  It  comforts 
and  strengthens  the  faithful  who  are  distracted  by  the 
inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  by  showing  them  that*  whatever  sufferings  and 
taunts  they  have  to  endure,  both  from  their  apostate 
brethren  and  their  heathen  oppressors,  and  however 
much  the  wicked  and  the  idolaters  may  prosper  here, 
the  electa  in  following  the  counsels  of  divine  wisdom,  vill 
be  able  to  look  forward  with  joy  to  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  where  the  ijghteous  Judge  will  render  to 
the  ungodly  according  to  their  deeds,  and  confer  npon 
the  godly  a  blissful  immortality. 

This  purpose  is  developed  in  three  sections,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  First  Section  (i,  1-vi,  21),  which  conUins  the 
real  problem  of  the  book,  opens  with  an  admonition  to 
the  magnates  of  the  earth  to  follow  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness, since  God  only  reveals  himself  to  and  abides 
with  those  who  are  of  an  upright  heart  (i,  1-4),  and 
duly  registers  the  deeds  of  the  wicked,  which  be  will 
most  assuredly  bring  before  the  bar  of  a  future  judg- 
ment (ver.  7-16).  For  although  the  wicked  deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  (ii,  1-6),  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  this  world  (ver.  7-9),  and  persecute  the  righteous,  de- 
fying God  to  defend  them  (ver.  10-24) ;  and  though  the 
case  of  the  godly  seems  almost  forlorn,  yet  God  exercises 
a  special  care  over  his  people,  whom  he  aUows  to  be 
chastised  in  order  to  purify  them  (iii,  1-7),  and  has  des- 
tined his  saints  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to 
abide  forever  with  their  Lord  (ver.  8, 9) ;  while  be  has 
laid  up  condign  punishment  for  the  wicked  (ver.  10-18). 
The  wicked  who  have  large  families  are  therefore  not 
to  be  envied,  for  their  children  only  perpetoate  their 
wickedness  (iv,  1-7) ;  while  the  righteous  who  are  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  death  are  not  to  be  deplored,  dnoe 
honorable  age  is  not  to  be  measured  by  length  of  yean, 
but  by  holiness  of  conduct,  and  since  they  are  some- 
times suddenly  taken  away  to  escape  the  snares  of  the 
wicked;  thus  showing  that  God's  mercy  is  with  his 
saints  even  in  their  untimely  death,  because  they,  hav- 
ing been  perfected  in  their  yooth,  though  dead,  speak 
condemnation  to  the  wicked,  who  shall  at  last,  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution,  be  constrained  to  confess  it  (ver. 
8-20).  For  then  the  righteous  shall  triumph,  and  the 
wicked  who  shall  witness  it  will  confess  with  angnisb 
of  soul  that  they  have  acted  foolbhly  and  wickedly,  and 
that  those  whom  they  have  derided  and  persecuted  is 
this  life  are  really  the  children  of  God,  enjoy  a  glorious 
immortality,  and  deal  out  terrible  pnnishments  on  the 
ungodly  (v,  1-28).  Having  shown  that  this  is  the  doom 
of  the  wicked,  Solomon  reiterates  in  more  earnest  tones 
the  warning  to  the  magnates  of  the  earth  with  which 
this  section  commences,  seeing  that  the  righteous  Judge 
who  invested  them  with  the  powers  they  possess  will 
soon  call  them  to  the  bar  of  bis  judgment,  where  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons  (vi,  1-8) ;  and  tells  them  that 
the  most  effectual  way  to  obey  this  warning  is  to  learn 
divine  wisdom,  who  is  ahva}r8  ready  to  be  found  d 
those  that  seek  her  (ver.  9-14),  who  alone  is  the  safest 
guide  in  this  world,  and  leads  to  a  union  with  the  Cre- 
ator in  the  world  to  come  (ver.  15-21). 

2.  The  Second  Section  (vi,  22-ix,  18)  describes  (he 
nature  of  this  wisdom,  the  blessings  she  secures,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  she  is  to  be  obtained,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Solomon,  who  recounts  it  himself  in  the  first 
person.  He  tells  us  that,  though  an  exalted  monarch, 
he  realized  his  mortality,  and  therefore  prayed  for 
wisdom  (vi,  22-vii,  7).  With  this  precious  gift,  which 
he  preferred  above  thrones,  riches,  health,  and  beauty, 
come  all  other  earthly  blessings  of  which  she  is  the 
mother  (ver.  8-12).    Through  her  he  became  the  friend 
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of  God,  whose  she  w,  and  who  bestows  her  as  a  gift  (ver. 
13-16).  By  her  aid  he  fathomed  the  mysteries  of  the 
changing  seasons,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  she  herself  is  the 
maker  of  all  things,  and  pervades  all  creation.  She 
alone  unites  as  to  God  with  ties  of  friendship,  and  no 
vice  can  prevail  against  her  (ver.  17^0).  She,  too,  con- 
fers aU  earthly  blessings,  all  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  the  ability  to  govern  nations,  and  she  can 
only  be  obtained  from  God  in  answer  to  prayer  (viii, 
1-21).  Solomon  then  recites  the  prayer  in  answer  to 
which  he  received  this  divine  gift  (ix,  1-18). 

8.  The  Third  Section  (x,  1-xix,  22)  describes  the 
blessings  which  wisdom  secured  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  sore  calamides  which  befell  the  ungodly  who 
rejected  her  teaching,  from  the  history  of  mankind,  be- 
ginning with  Adam  and  ending  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Thus  it  shows  how  wisdom  guided 
and  protected  the  pious  from  Adam  to  Moses  (x,  1-xt, 
4) ;  how  the  wicked  who  despised  her  counsels  and  af- 
flicted the  righteous  were  punished,  as  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians  (xi,  ^-xii,  1)  and  the  Canaanites  (xii, 
2-27).  As  the  chief  sin  of  the  Canaanites  was  idolatry, 
Solomon  takes  occasion  to  describe  the  origin,  folly,  and 
abominations  of  idolatry  (xiii,  1-xv,  19),  and  then  re- 
turns to  describe  the  plagues  of  E^pt,  which  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  hUtory  in  question,  thus 
showing  the  awful  doom  of  the  wicked  and  the  great 
deliverance  of  the  righteous  (xvi,  1-xix,  22). 

IIL  Unify  and  Integrity, — From  the  above  analysb 
of  its  contents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  forms  a 
complete  and  harmonious  whole;  the  grand  problem 
discussed  in  the  first  section  being  illustrated  in  the  sec- 
ond section  by  the  experience  of  Solomon,  and  in  the 
third  section  by  the  experience  of  God's  people,  detailed 
in  chronological  order.  Indeed,  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  book  were  never  questioned  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  Houbigant  (Prolegomena  in  Not, 
Crit,  in  Omnes  V,  T,  Libros,  i,  p.  ccxvi,  ccxxi)  maintain- 
ed that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  (ch.  i-ix)  being 
written  by  Solomon  in  Hebrew,  and  the  second  (ch.  x- 
xix)  being  most  probably  an  addition  of  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  the  first  parL  Eichhom  submits  {Einleifung  in 
d,  Ajtokryph,  p.  143  sq.)  that  the  two  part^  which  belong 
to  difi'erent  authors,  are  i-xi,  1  and  xi,  2-xix ;  or,  if  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  author,  that  he  must  have  writ- 
ten the  second  part  in  his  younger  years,  before  he  di- 
vested himself  of  his  national  prejudices,  and  before  his 
notions  were  enlarged  by  Greek  philosophy.  Bret- 
scbneider,  again  (^De  Libri  Sap,  Parte  Priore),  will  have 
it  that  it  consists  of  four  diCTerent  documents,  the  first 
of  which  (i,  1-vi,  8)  is  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work  orig- 
inally written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian  Jew  connect- 
ed with  the  court  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  the  second 
(vi,  9-x)  was  written  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  put  sentiments  of  Grreek 
philosophy  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon  in  onler  to  vin- 
dicate for  the  Jews  the  honor  of  having  possessed  all 
philosophic  systems  and  sciences  prior  to  every  one  else. 
The  third  (ch.  xii-xix)  was  also  written,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  by  a  common  Jew,  who  possessed  the  crudest 
notions;  while  the  fourth  piece  (xi,  1-26)  was  added  by 
the  compiler  of  the  book  to  connect  the  second  and 
third  parts.  These  must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  some  respecting  the  unity  of 
this  book.  They  are  most  ably  and  elaborately  refuted 
by  Grimm  {Comment,  p.  9-15). 

The  integrity  of  the  book  is  not  only  impugned  by 
those  who  dispute  its  unity,  but  by  some  who  admit 
that  it  has  a  regularly  developed  plan.  Thus  Grotins 
will  have  it  that  it  is  imperfect  and  unfinished,  having 
been  mutilated  by  some  accident  of  time ;  while  Cal- 
met,  who  also  maintains  that  the  book  is  unfinished, 
hesitates  to  decide  whether  the  end  was  lost  by  acci- 
dent or  through  ijie  unfavorable  circumstances  of  the 
times,  or  whether  it  was  designedly  omitted  by  the  au- 
thor himself.   But  a  conclusioa  more  apposite  and  more 


in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the  book  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  xix,  22,  in  which  the  just  reflection  and 
moral  lesson  are  enunciated  as  deduced  from  the  whole 
treatise,  that  the  righteous  are  under  God's  special  care, 
and  that  he  ^  assists  them  in  every  time  and  place.** 
Eqnally  untenable  is  the  assertion  that  the  book  con- 
tains interpolations  by  a  Christian  hand.  This  asser- 
tion was  first  made  by  Grotius  ("Christiana  quaodam 
oommodis  locis  addidit,"  PrtBf.  in  Librum  Sapientia), 
who  in  his  Comment,  specifies  iv,  7,  where  he  remarks, 
"  Sed  luec,  ut  dixi,  Evangelium  magis  redolent."  Griltz 
{GeachichU  der  Juden  [2d  ed.  Leips.  1863],  iii,  443  sq.), 
who  advocates  the  same  opinion,  adduces  ii,  24 ;  iii,  13 ; 
iv,  1 ;  xiv,  7.  But  all  these  passages,  when  fairly  in- 
terpreted, are  perfectly  consistent  with  Jewish  senti- 
ments ;  and  we  are  almost  sure  that  if  the  erudite  Gr&tz 
had  consulted  Grimm's  masterly  commentary  on  the 
passages  in  question  when  preparing  the  second  edition 
of  the  third  volume  of  his  Uiatory^  he  would  not  have 
reprinted  so  literally  the  remarks  from  the  first  edition 
on  this  subjecL 

IV.  Philotophical  and  Doctrinal  Character.  —  1, 
Though  there  are  Platonic  and  Stoical  sentiments  in 
this  book,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author 
propounds  therein  a  philosophical  view  of  Judaism. 
The  book  of  Wisdom  contains  no  greater  admixture  of 
Greek  elements  than  the  poet-Babylonian  canonical 
writings  contain  of  Persian  elements.  It  is  essentially 
based  upon  the  truths  embodied  in  the  Old  Test.,  whose 
spirit  it  breathes,  and  whose  doctrines  it  sets  forth  as 
paramount,  while  the  Greek  sentiments  are  very  sub- 
ordinate, and  are  such  as  would  almost  enter  spontane- 
ously into  the  mind  of  any  educated  Jew  residing  in 
such  a  place  as  Alexandria. 

The  doctrines  of  divine  and  human  wisdom  (or  ob- 
jective and  sttl^ectioe  wisdom,  as  it  is  termed)  propound- 
ed in  this  book  are  simply  amplifications  and  bolder 
personifications  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  conception  of 
divine  roisdom  being  an  emanation  from,  or  the  Spirit  of 
God  present  vritb,  the  Deity  before  and  during  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  brooding  over  the  elements  of 
the  unformed  world  (Wisd.  vii,  22, 25;  ix,  9, 17 ;  oomp. 
Prov.  iii,  19;  viii,  22-26;  Job  xxxiii,  4;  Ecclus.  xxiv, 
3) ;  in  the  view  that  human  wisdom  proceeds  from  the 
primordial  divine  wisdom  which  permeates  all  finite 
and  pure  spirits  (Wisd.  vii,  25;  comp.  Job  xxxii,  8;  Prov. 
ii,6;  Ecclus.  i,  1),  for  which  reason  the  two  not  unfre- 
quently  merge  into  one  another  (Wisd.  vii,  12;  viii,  6; 
x;  comp.  Prov.  iii,  13-20;  viii);  that  she  w  **the  uni- 
verntas  litterarum,^*  she  teaches  us  all  arts  and  sciences 
— cosmology,  chronology,  meteorology,  astronomy,  zool- 
ogy, pneumatology,  psychology,  botany,  pharmacy,  pol- 
itics, philosophy  of  history,  parables,  and  enigmas  (Wisd. 
vii,  17-21 ;  viii,  8 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxi,  3 ;  1  Kings  iii,  12; 
iv,  29-34),  and  the  whole  range  of  morals  and  spiritual 
virtues  (Wisd.  i,  1-18;  x,  1-16;  Prov.  i,  7;  iii).  See 
the  article  preceding. 

Not  onlv  does  the  author  of  this  book  derive  his  lead- 
ing  thoughts  from  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Test.,  but,  as  an  orthodox  Jew,  he  even  espouses  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers.  Thus  in  harmonv  with  these 
traditions,  which  tell  us  that  models  of  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple  were  shown  by  God  to  Moses  and 
Solomon,  he  speaks  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  as  having 
been  made  i^er  the  model  of  the  temple  in  heaven 
(comp.  fiifATifia  OKfivijc  ayiaq  fjv  vpofiToifiatrac  dut 

opxvQ  [Wisd.  ix,8]  with  "pD^a  naisi©  ttjnpan  r^^a 

nbsoil!?  ttjnpon  ir^a  nWD  [if wacAoM,  29];  Rashi, 
On  Exod,  XXV,  9,  40 ;  Heb.  rnt,  6).  Ch.  x,  19  b,  which 
has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  interpreters,  and  which 
the  Vulgate,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale's  ver- 
sion, Matthew's  Bible,  Cromwell's  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bi- 
ble, the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Grotius, 
Calmet,etc,  take  as  antithetical  to  ver.  19  a,  referring 
it  to  the  Israelites  whom  wisdom  brought  forth  from 
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the  depth  of  the  aea — thus  violating  both  its  connection 
with  the  fullowing  verse,  as  indicated  by  Sid  roifTo  and 
the  sense  of  avajipd^cir,  which  is  not  to  bring  outy  but 
to  ^nt  out  J  to  cast  out — is  based  upon  a  tradition'  which 
tells  uA  that  the  sea  spit  out  the  corpses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians when  the  Jews  despoiled  them  of  their  weapons. 
This  tradition  is  given  in  the  MechUta^  the  so-called 
Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel,  On  Kxod.  xv,  12,  and  Pirhe  de  Rabbi  EHezer^  sect, 
xlii,  and  is  at  the  basis  of  the  account  in  Josepbus  {Ant, 
ii,  16, 6).  Our  author  also  follows  tradition  in  his  re- 
mark that  it  was  not  the  turning  to  the  brazen  serpent, 
as  suted  in  Numb,  xxi,  9,  but  to  God,  which  saved  the 
Israelites  (Wisd.  xvi,  7;  comp.  Rosh  hash-Shanahy  26 ; 
Jerusalem  Targum;  and  Rashi,  On  Numb,  xxi,  9) -^  that 
the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  8)  had  all  manner  of  pleasant 
tastes  (Wisd.  xvi,  20, 21 ;  comp.  Yoma,  75) ;  that  pray- 
ers must  be  offered  to  God  before  the  sun  rises  (Wisd. 
xvi,  28 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Berahoth,  i,  2) ;  that  Sodom  was 
destroyed  because  its  inhabitants  were  inhospitable  to 
strangers  (Wisd.  xix,  17,  18 ;  comp.  Sanhedrifiy  109), 
etc 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  entirely  differ  from 
Gfrorer  (Philo,  ii,  207  sq.),  DHhne  (JUtL-aiexandr,  Reli- 
fjiomphUos,  ii,  153  sq.),  and  others,  who  maintain  that 
the  author  of  this  b<iok  derived  his  leading  tenets  from 
Alexandrian,  and  more  especially  from  Platonic,  philos- 
ophy, and  fully  concur  with  Ewald  (iv,  549),  who  re- 
marks "  that  no  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Old  Test.,  as  well  as  with  our  author,  will  say  that 
he  derived  the  doctrine  of  immortality  from  the  above- 
named  source.  The  specification  of  the  oia^pofrvvri,  ^p6- 
tnjmg,  SiKiuomfttji  and  dvSpia  as  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, both  here  (Wisd.  viii,  7)  and  by  Philo  (ii,  455  sq. ; 
4  Mace,  i,  18  sq.;  v,  22  sq.  [where  ivaifiua  is  put  fur 
0pov};T(c] ;  }cv,  7,  where  there  is  a  similar  change)  is 
indeed  real  Platonic,  and  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
Platonic  school.  But  even  these  four  virtues  appear 
in  viii,  7  as  merely  secondary',  and  in  the  whole  connec- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  book  as  accidental."  Welte 
{Einleitung,  p.  163  sq.),  indeed,  who  does  not  dispute  the 
agreement  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  with  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  only  refers  to 
such  things  as  are  also  more  or  less  clearly  expressed 
in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

2.  In  its  religious  doctrines  the  book  of  Wisdom  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Jewish  theology  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  It  shows  how  the  tenets  of  the  Jews 
were  preparing  them  for  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Test.  Thus  it  tells  us  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
death,  but  made  both  man  and  all  creatures  in  the  im- 
age of  his  own  eternity,  and  delighted  in  the  whole  of 
his  creation  (i,  13, 14 ;  xi,  24),  which  he  made  for  per- 
petual duration  (ii,  14 ;  comp.  Hom.  viii,  20, 21).  Death 
entered  into  the  world  through  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(Wisd.  ii,  24).  We  have  here  the  first  instance  on  rec- 
ord where  the  serpent  which  tempted  the  protoplasts  in 
Paradise  is  identified  with  the  devil  (ver.  24),  thus  con- 
firming the  explanation  given  of  Gen.  iii,  1-15  in  John 
viii,  44  ;  Rev.  xii,  9 ;  xx,  2.  Griitz  {Gesch.  iii,  443  sq.), 
who  cannot  brook  so  striking  a  confirmation  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews  before  Christ  to  the  correctness  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Test.,  will  have  it  that  this  is  one  of 
the  passages  interpolated  by  a  Christian  hand.  But 
there  is  verv  little  doubt  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the 
identity  of  the  serpent  and  Satan  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ  (comp.  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah  [Loud. 
1865],  p.  29),  and  that  this  notion  has  even  passed  over 
into  the  Persic  religion  (comp.  Ilengstenberg,  Chrislolo- 
ff^j  i,  7  sq.,  Engl,  transl.). 

The  book  of  Wisdom,  moreover,  shows  that  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  and  a  future  judgment  was  most 
emphatically  believed  and  was  generally  current  among 
the  Jews  (i,  15;  iii, 4;  vi,  18, 19;  viii,  17);  that  the  Is- 
raelites believed  that  the  wicked  attract  death  by  their 
sinful  deeds  (i,  16) ;  that  the  saints,  who  are  the  chil- 


dren of  God  (ii,  13,  16, 18),  will  ultimately  judge  the 
world  and  rule  over  the  nations  thereof  (iii,  8 ;  oomp. 
Matt,  xix,  28 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  2 ;  Rev.  ii,  26 ;  iii,  21 ;  xx,  4-6). 
The  author  of  this  book  also  propounds  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  (viii,  20).  This,  however, 
he  did  not  derive  direct  from  Platonism,  both  because 
the  manner  in  which  he  enunciates  it  is  different  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  represented  by  Plato  and  Philo, 
and  because  this  doctrine  was  held  bv  the  Essenes  in 
Palestine  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  (comp.  Jo- 
sepbus, War,  ii,  8, 11 ;  the  Talmud,  Chagiga,  12  b;  }>- 
bamolh,  62;  Aboda  Sara,b\  Ginsburg,  The  KabbaUih^ 
p.  31  sq.).  The  body  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  sin 
(i,  4;  viii,  20)  and  as  a  mere  hindrance  and  prison  of 
the  soul  (ix,  15;  comp.  2  Cor.  v,  1-4;  Josepbus,  War, 
ii,  8,  11).  No  trace,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  thin 
book  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  or  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah. / 

y.  A  uthor  and  Date, — 1.  As  the  book  itself  ascriben 
the  words  therein  contained  to  Solomon,  and  representfi 
him  as  narrating  his  personal  experience  (ch.vii-xix), 
the  book  of  Wisdom  has  come  down  to  us  by  trsditiuD 
as  the  production  of  this  great  monarch.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  expressly  described  as  the  work  of  this  wise  king 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  most  ancient  veraons  (viz. 
Sept.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc),  but  it  is  quoted  as  soch  by 
the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  such  as  dement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vi),  Tertullian  (De  Prater.  Uterti. 
c.  7 ;  ^  dv.  Vaient.  c  2),  Hippolytus  (p.  66,  ed.  Lagarde), 
Cyprian  {Exhoriat,  Mart,  xii),  etc  The  Solommic 
authorship  has  also  been  maintained  by  some  Terv 
learned  Jews— viz.  De*  Rossi  {Meor  Knajim  [ed.  Vien- 
na, 1829],  p.  281  b),  Wessely  {Introduction  to  his  Com- 
ment, on  Wisdom),  and  by  some  Protestants.  With 
the  exception  of  Schmid  {Dot  Bvch  d,  WeisheU  Sber- 
setzt  und  erkldrt  [Vienna,  1858]),  and  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, critics  of  the  present  day  have  entirely  discard- 
ed this  view,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1.)  The  IxNik 
was  written  in  Greek,  and  in  the  later  style  of  this  Isn- 
guage.  (2.)  Its  author  exhibits  a  Greek  culture  which 
no  Palestinian  Jew  possessed  even  at  the  time  of  Greek 
ascendency  over  Judsoa,  as  is  evident  from  the  later  Pal- 
estinian writings,  and  from  the  express  declaration  of 
Josepbus  (i4  nt,  xx,  11,2)  thkt  his  brethren  had  an  aver- 
sion to  Greek  education.  The  Greek  culture  of  the  su- 
thor  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  seen  in  his  notions  cif 
what  constitutes  knowledge  (vii,  17-20;  viii,  8);  in  bis 
acquaintance  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  fate  and 
the  philosophico-materialistic  view  of  nature  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  soul  (ii,  2) ;  in  the  distinction  which 
he  makes  between  the  nobler  and  educated  features  of 
heathenism  and  its  grosser  forms  (xiii,  1-15);  in  his 
view  of  the  origin  of  image-worship  (xiv,  14  sq.),  etc 
Comp.  Grimm,  Commeint,  p.  19,  etc  (8.)  It  contains  un- 
questionable quotations  from  the  Sept.  This  is  not  only 
evident  from  ordinary  passages, as  vi,  7 ;  xi,4;  xii,  8;  xf  i, 
22 ;  xix,  21 ;  but  from  extraordinary  instances  where  the 
Sept.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  where  the  words  of 
the  former  are  inwrought  into  the  text  itself;  e.g.  Wis- 
dom ii,  12  puts  into  the  mouth  of  sceptics  the  words  of 
Isa.  iii,  10,  Ivtipeuaiapev  rbv  dixatov  on  SitexpriaTo^ 
riptv  iffri,  according  to  the  Sept.,  which  essentiailv  dif- 
fer from  the  Hebrew  text;  and  Wisd.  xv,  10,  oxvCipc  n 
KopSia  aiirov,  which,  again,  is  an  important  vimatiim  of 
the  Sept.  on  Isa.  xliv,  20  from  the  Hebrew.  (4.)  It  re- 
fers to  matters  of  history  (Wisd.  ii,  1-6, 8 ;  xv,  4),  which 
are  inapplicable  to  Solomon's  period  (Grimm,  CownwaC 
p.  17). 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  ia  the  theory  that  Philo  is 
the  author  of  this  book,  as  is  seen  from  the  remark  of 
Jerome,  "  NonnulU  scriptoniro  vetenim  hunc  esse  Phi- 
lonis  Judaji  affirmant"  {Prof,  m  Libr.  Sal),  This  \vsw 
was  also  adopted  by  De  Lyra,  Luther,  Rainold,  Catorios, 
bishop  Cosin,  and  others.  But  against  it  it  is  to  be  urged 
that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  bpok,  as  well  u  its 
historical,  theological,  and  philooopbical  elements,  is  at 
variance  with  thb  hypothesis.    Thus— (1.)  The  funot- 
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tion  of  the  fcetus  in  the  mother's  womb  is  at  variance 
with  Philo^a  notions  upon  the  same  subject  (Wis^.  vii, 
2;  comp.  PhUo,  Dt  Mundi  Opif, in  Opp,  ii,  15).  (2.)  The 
two  kinds  of  pre-existent  souls — viz.  good  and  bad — are 
described  in  this  book  as  destined  alike  to  inhabit  hu- 
man bodies,  whereas'Pbilo  only  lets  the  sinfully  disposed 
souls  occupy  human  bodies,  and  says  that  the  good  souls 
aid  the  Deity  in  the  administration  of  human  affairs 
(Wisd.  viii,  19;  comp.  Philo,  De  Giganti,  in  Opp,  i,  263). 
(3.)  In  this  book  it  is  distinctly  declared  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  with  serpents,  which  Philo  as  dis- 
tinctly denies  (Wistl.  xi,  16;  xvii,9;  comp.  Philo,  De  Vii, 
Mos.  in  Oftp,  ii,  97  sq.).  (4.)  The  darkness  with  which 
the  Kgypiians  were  visited  is  described  in  this  book  as 
having  proceeded  from  the  infcnial  regions,  while  Philo 
affirms  that  it  was  occasioned  by  an  unusual  eclipse  of 
the  sun  (Wisd.  xvii,  14;  comp.  Philo,  De  Vii,  Mos.  i,21). 
(5.)  The  view  that  the  serpent  which  tempted  our  first 
parents  is  the  devil  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
Philo,  who  does  not  recognise  such  an  evil  power  in  the 
world,  and  regards  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of  pleasure 
(Wis4i.  ii,  24 ;  comp.  Philo,  De  Mundi  Ofnf,  in  Opp,  i,  38). 
(6.)  The  description  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  this  book 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  Philo  (Wisd.  xii,  xiii; 
oomp.  Philo,  De  Monarch,  §  1-3,  in  Opp.  ii,  218  sq.).  (7.) 
The  idea  of  divine  wisdom,  which  in  the  centre  of  this 
book  is  different  from  that  of  Philo.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  manifests  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  trichotomy  of  human  knowledge,  nor  even  with 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  forms  a  most  essential  and 
organic  part  of  Philo's  system,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  makes  no  allusion  thereunto  in  such  pas- 
sages as  i,  3;  viii,  19  sq.;  ix,  15;  and  especially  vii,  22 
«}.,  where  it  would  have  been  most  appropriate,  and 
where  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found,  had  the 
writer  known  the  points  in  question. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  against  Philo  Judtens, 
and  yet  the  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  traditional 
name,  have  led  many  Roman  Catholics  and  some  Prot- 
estant scholars  (viz.  Lorinus,  Bellarmine,  Uuetius,  Drusi- 
ws,  Wernsdorf,  Buddeus,  etc.)  to  resort  to  the  theory  that 
it  was  not  the  well-known  philosopher,  but  an  older 
Philo,  who  either  composed  the  book  of  Wisdom  or  put 
it  into  its  present  form.  But  the  fatal  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  elder  Philo  was,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  .losephus  (Contra  Apion,  i,  23),  a  heathen, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  written  this  book. 

Still  more  far-fetched  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Tregelles, 
that  it  was  written  by  an  unknown  Christian  of  the 
name  of  Philo,  basing  it  upon  the  passage  "et  Sapientia 
ab  amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta"  in  the 
Muraiorian  canon,  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Greek  original,  that  may  have  read,  Kai 
r)  £o0f a  ^aXopupTO^  vtro  4>iXu>voCt  instead  of  vvo  4fi' 
Xufv  (Journal  o/PhiloL  1855,  p.  37  sq.). 

Being  thus  compelled  to  relinquish  the  name  of  Philo 
in  whatsoever  form,  Augustine  would  at  first  have  it 
that  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  was  the  author  of  this  book 
(De  Doctr,  CAr.ii,8),  but  afterwards  retracted  his  opin- 
ion {Retractt,  ii,  4 ;  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii,  20, 1). 

Faber,  again,  maintained  (Prolusiones  de  Libro  Sap, 
[Anspach,  1776-77],  i-vi,  pt,  v)  that  it  was  written  by 
Zerubbabel,  who  might  justly  call  himself  the  second 
Solomon,  because  he  restored  the  Solomonic  temple. 
But  as  all  the  arguments  against  the  Solomonic  author- 
ship are  equally  to  be  urged  against  this  theory;  and, 
moreover,  as  ix,  3  can  only  be  applied  to  Solomon,  and 
as  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  shows  that  this  monarch 
b  meant,  Faber's  conjecture  has  not  been  espobsed  by 
any  one  else. 

Neither  can  the  more  plausible  theory  of  Lutterbeck 
(Die  neute$tamaUL  LeArbegriJe  [Mayence,  1862],  i,  407 
sq.)  be  sustained,  that  Aristobulus  (ttourished  B.C.  150) 
wrote  it.  Because  (1.)  He  was  a  favorite  of  Ptolemy  VI 
Philomet4>r,  and  would  therefore  not  have  inveighed 
af^ainst  kings  (comp.  vi,  1  sq.).  (2.)  The  Jews  in  Egypt 
enjoyed  the  greatest  distinctions  under  this  monarch, 


and  were  treated  with  the  highest  confidence,  so  mach 
so  that  Philometor  and  Cleopatra  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army  to  Jews  (Josephus,  Contra  Apion, 
ii,  5),  whereas  the  Jews  in  Egypt  suffered  under  the 
most  grinding  oppression  when  this  book  was  written 
(xi,  5  sq.;  xii,  28  sq.;  xvi-xix;  Grimm,  Comment,  p. 
21).  For'  these  reasons  modem  writers  have  given  up 
all  attempts  to  discover  the  author's  name.    . 

2.  Equally  divergent  are  the  opinions  of  commenta- 
tors and  historians  respecting  the  date  of  the  book,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Sept.,theSyrlHC  And  Arabic  versions, Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  TertnlUau,  etc B.C.  dr.  1000 

Pttber ••      SOU 

OriUlus •»      460-300 

Welrc,  Brack ••      222-21T 

Gntmnn,  Lutterbeck,  Davidson *'      ISO-ISIO 

Gi-imm "      145-50 

Some  ancient  fathers,  De  Lyra,  Latlier, 
bishop  Cusiu,  Gratz,  etc A.D.  clr.  30-60 

All,  however,  that  can  be  deduced  from  internal  evi- 
dence upon  this  subject  is  that  (1)  the  author  of  the  book 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  or  that  he  resided  in  Egypt 
and  wrote  for  his  coreligionists  in  the  land  of  their  for- 
mer bondage,  as  Ls  evident  from  the  details  of  the  Egyp- 
tian animsi-worship  (xi,  16;  xii, 24;  xv,  18  sq.);  from 
the  involuntary  adoption  of  certain  Alexandrian  notions 
and  phrases  as  shown  above;  from  the  allusion  to  the 
events  in  the  lives  of  sundry  Jewish  worthies  without 
specifying  the  names  of  these  patriarchs — viz.  to  the  di- 
recting of  the  course  of  the  righteous  in  a  piece  of  wood 
of  small  value  (i.  e.  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ; 
comp.  Wisd.  x,  4  with  Gen.  vii,  1  sq.) ;  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  righteous  man  blameless  unto  God  (i.  e.  Noah); 
to  the  saving  of  the  righteous  roan  (L  e.  Lot)  from  the 
burning  of  the  cities  (Wisd.  x,  5  sq. ;  oomp.  Gen.  xix, 
15  sq.),  which  could  only  be  made  by  a  Jew,  and  only 
be  understood  by  Jews;  and  from  the  exalted  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the  permanent 
obligations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  of  Palestine  (Wisd.  ii, 
12;  iii,  8;  xii,  7);  and  from  the  Haggadic  embellish- 
ments of  the  Old-TesL  narratives,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article.    These  facts,  therefore, 
completely  set  aside  the  opinion  of  Kirschbaum  (Der 
jud.  A  lexandrinismus  [  Leips.  1 841  ],  p.  52),  Weisse  (  Ueber 
die  Zuhinft  d, evangel  Kirche  [ibid.  1849],  p. 233),  Noak 
(Der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums  [ibid.  1887],  i,  222  sq.), 
etc,  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  hand;  and 
that  (2)  he  wrote  after  the  Sept.  (i.e.  Ptolemy  II  Phila- 
delphus,  B.C.  284-246),  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  quotes 
the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  according  to  this  version. 
He,  however,  composed  it  some  time  before  Philo  (B.C. 
cir.  140-50),  since  it  required  a  considerable  period  for 
the  degree  of  development  which  the  religious  philoso- 
phy of  Alexandria  had  attained  among  the  Jews  in  the 
interval  between  the  author  of  Wisdom  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Philo.    The  sufferings  referred  to  in  this  book 
(xi,  5  sq. ;  xii,  23  sq. ;  xvi-xix)  are  most  probably  those 
which  Ptolemy  VII  Physcon  (B.a  145-117)  heaped 
upon  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  (comp.  Josephus,  Contra 
Apian,  ii,  5 ;  see  Gr&tz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  [2d  ed.], 
iii,  66).     The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Rainold  {CenB.  Libr, 
Apocr,),  that "  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  emper- 
or Caius,  who  would  have  his  statue  set  up  and  adored 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Suetonius  Vit,  Calig,  §  22), 
and  that  xiv,  16-20  deprecates  his  blasphemous  attempt 
at  self-deification,"  which  is  followed  by  Noak  (Der  Ui'- 
sprung  des  Christenthums^  i,  222  sq.)  and  GrHtz  (trs- 
schichte  der  Juden^  iii,  442),  is  based  up6n  precarious  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage.     Grimm  (Comment,  p.  33) 
has  conclusively  shown  that  it  gives  the  writer's  opin- 
ion respecting  idolatry,  which  he,  in  common  with  many 
learned  heathen  of  his  day,  traces  to  the  deification  of 
man,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  several  Seleucide- 
ans  adopted  the  epithet  3coc  (2  Mace  xi,  25),  and  that 
Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Berenice,  his  consort,  were  apotheo- 
sized by  their  successors  and  subjecta  giving  them  the 
title  ^eoj  au/r^pcCi  and  erecting  to  them  altars  and  tem- 
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pies  (Paulv,  Real'Encyklop.  d,  dass.  AUerthumstoUteH. 
s.  V.  "Ptolemaua,"  VF,  i,  190). 

VI.  Original  Leu^fuagt  and  Style, — Believing  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Solomon,  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
several  modem  writers,  both  Jews  and  Protestants,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  maintained  that  the  original  language 
of  Wisdom  was  Hebrew.  Even  (vrotius,  though  not  re- 
garding itiis  the  prodacdon  of  Solomon,  believed  it  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  while  Houbi- 
ganfc  advocated  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  first  nine 
chapters,  and  Bretschneider  and  Engelbrecht  restricted 
it  to  the  first  five  chapters.  The  erudite  Azariah 
de'  Rossi  again  would  have  it  that  Solomon  wrote 
it  in  Aramaic  in  order  to  send  it  to  some  king  in 
the  extreme  East  {Meor  Enajim  [ed.  Vienna,  1829], 
281  b).  But  Jerome  had  already  declared  that  there  was 
no  Hebrew  original  extant  of  this  book,knd  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  its  style 
("  Secundus  [qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur]  apud 
Hebrsos  nusquam  est,  quin  et  ipse  stylus  Gnscam  elo- 
quentiam  redolet"  [^ProBj'.  in  Ldbr,  SaL]).  This  remark 
is  fully  borne  out  by  (1.)  The  numerous  compound  ex- 
pressions, especially  adjectives  (e.  g.  caic5rcxvoCf  h  4; 
XV,  4 ;  irpittTdvXatrroQf  vii,  1 ;  x,  1 ;  v7rfpftax<Ki  x,  20 ; 
xvi,  17;  comp.  also  i,  6;  ii,  10;  iv,  8;  v,  22;  vii,  1,  8; 
ix,  5, 15;  X,  3;  xi,  17;  xii,  5, 19;  and  for  aira^  Xryo- 
ficva,  xi,  7 ;  xiii,  3 ;  xiv,  26 ;  xv,  8, 9 ;  xvi,  8, 21),  which 
have  no  corresponding  terms  in  the  Hebrew.  (2.)  The 
technical  expressions — as  vvivfia  voip6v,  vii,  22 ;  dtt}- 
Kttv  Kai  ^ii»f>E(i'  did  vavrwVf  vii,  24 ;  ^Xtj  i^iop^Q,  xi, 
17 ;  TTpoyoia,  xiv,  3 ;  xvii,  2 — which  are  derived  from 
Platonic  and  Stoical  philosophy.  (8.)  The  alliterations, 
paranomasias,  and  oxymora  which  pervade  the  book 
(comp.  dyaitiftraTf — ^oi^irare — i^ijri^oTC ;  Iv  dvo^o- 
TriTt-~~dir\6TriTt^  i,  1;  oiic — dpovd  i,  10;  vapoiiwrut — 
evyodeveia^  vi,  22;  idoXuc — nip^ovutg,  vii,  13;  dpyd — 
tpya,  xiv,  6;  ddiKa—diKtiy  i,  8;  idia^  ISioTTfro^t  "»  23; 
OLTpavov  rpoTTcoc,  v,  10 ;  Swaroi  dk  dvvaT&i;,  vi,  6 ; 
6&iiM»i  ^d  wria  otriw^fiffovrai,  vi,  10,  c.  r.  X. ;  see  Grimm, 
p.  7),  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  book  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Greek.  As  to  the  Hebrew  coloring  of 
the  language,  the  lexical  Hebraisms  (e.  g.  awXdnic 
KopdiaQf  i,  1;  ptpiQy  cX^poCi  ii*  9;  rpijSoi,  ii,  15;  Xoyi" 
Ziff^ai  €ic  re,  ii,  16;  wXiypoi/i/  \p6vov,  iv,  18;  wnot  rov 
dtov,  iv,  15),  the  numerous  Hebrew  parallelisms,  etc, 
these  are  to  be  expected  from  so  thorough  an  Israelite 
as  the  writer  of  this  book  manifestly  was,  especially 
when  it  is  borne  iu  mind  that  the  author  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Test. ;  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  \p  a  Hellenistic  ver- 
sion of  the  same  tradition  wherein  Solomon  is  represent- 
ed as  having  philosophically  refuted  scepticism  and  tyr- 
anny, of  which  traces  appear  elsewhere  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature ;  and  that  the  author  took  the  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry  for  his  model. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  very  uneven.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  truly  sublime,  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  passages  in  the  best  classics ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  delineation  of  the  sensualist  (it,  1  sq.),  the  picture 
of  future  judgment  (v,  15  sq.),  and  the  description  of 
wisdom  (vii,  22-viii,  1) ;  while  in  other  passages  the 
author,  as  bishop  Lowth  remarks,  "is  often  pompous 
and  turgid  as  well  as  tedious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds 
in  epithets,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  He- 
brews" {Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Bebrewtf 
Pnelect  p.  xxiv). 

VII.  Canonkity  and  Authority,— Thoxxf^  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  like  the  other  deutero-canonical  books,  was  nev- 
er included  in  the  canon  of  the  synagogne,  as  lb  evident 
from  the  list  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Baha  BaihrOf  §  14) ;  and  though  it  is  not  found  in 
the  catalogues  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Athana- 
sius,  Cyril,  etc,  yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it 
was  held  in  great  respect  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  familiar  with  its  language,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  striking  parallels  in  Rom.  ix,  21  to  Wisd. 
XV,  7 ;  in  Rom.  ix,  22  to  Wisd.  xii,  20;  in  Eph.  v'^  13- 


17  to  Wisd.  ▼,  17-19.  The  next  allusion  to  it,  though 
also  not  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  St 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (i,  27 ;  comp.  Wisd.  xi,  22; 
xii,  12);  and  Eusebius  tells  us  {Hist.  Eodts.  v,  26)  that 
Ireneus  made  use  of  it  in  a  lost  book.  Gfemeut  of 
Alexandria  quotes  it  as  the  inspired  woilc  of  SokmKm 
with  the  introductory  phrase  if  ^da  vofia  Xfyci  {Strom, 
iv,  16,  p.  609,  ed.  Potter).  It  is  also  quoted  as  such  by 
Origen  {Contra  CeUum,  iii,  72),  TertuUian  {Adven.  Va- 
lent,  c  ii),  Cyprian  {Exhortat,  Martyr,  12),  Cyril  {CateA, 
ix,  127),  etc  Hence  it  was  declared  as  canonical  by 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Sardis  (A.D.  847),  ConsUntiuople  in  TruUo  (A.a 
692),  Toledo  (A.D.  675),  Florence  (1488),  and  in  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  With 
other  dentero- canonical  writings,  it  remained  in  the 
canon  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Luther 
first  separated  it  and  put  it  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apocr>-pha  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Test.  Still  Lu- 
ther spoke  of  it  with  great  respect  (  Vorrede  axifdk  Wtu- 
heit  Salomonis  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  15S4). 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  looked 
'  upon  with  stiU  greater  favor.  Thus  chapters  xiii,  xiv 
are  quoted  in  the  HomiUee  as  the  writing  of  Solomon 
{Sermon  against  Peril  of  Idolatry,  pt  iii);  vii,  11, 16; 
ix,  13 ;  xiii,  1 ;  xvi,  8,  are  cited  as  the  work  of  the  ssme 
wise  man  {Sermons /or  Bogaiion  WedCfpLi-m);  iii,l; 
xiii-xv,  are  quoted  as  Scripture  ( Sermon  agaiuMt  tie 
Fear  of  Death,  pL  iii;  Against  Idolatries,  pt  i  and  iii); 
and  ch.  v  is  referred  to  as  Holy  Scripture  {Agamtt  WH- 
ful  Rebellion,  pt.  vi).     See  Dbutebo-cakoxicau 

VIII.  rex^— The  book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  sobaidiaiy  tianslationfl 
into  Syriac,  Ar^ic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter, 
the  Armenian  is  said  to  be  the  most  important;  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  being  paraphrastic  and  inac- 
curate (Grimm,  Einleit.  §  10).  The  Greek  text,  which, 
as  appears  above,  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  offers 
no  remarkable  features.  The  variations  in  the  MSS^ 
are  confined  vrithin  narrow  limits,  and  are  not  anch 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  distinct  early  recensions; 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  serious  corruptions  an- 
terior to  existing  Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin 
version,  which  was  led  untouched  by  Jerome  {Pnt/M 
Libr,  SaL, "  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisqtie  Sapientia  Salo- 
monis inscribitur  .  .  .  calamo  temperavi;  tantumroodo 
canonicas  Scripturas  emendare  desiderans,  et  studium 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dubiis  commendare"),  u,  in 
the  main,  a  close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  Greek, 
though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the  original  text, 
such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  old  version  generally. 
Examples  of  these  additions  are  found :  i,  15,  Ii^ftiiia 
autem  mortis  est  acquitUio ;  ii,  8,  NuUum  pratum  sit  qm>d 
nan  pertranseat  luxuria  nostra ;  ver.  17,  H  sdemns  ipm 
erunt  novissima  illius ;  vi,  1,  Mdior  est  sapientia  qvam 
vires,  et  vir  prudens  quamjbrtis.  And  the  oonstruetion 
of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  first  cases  suggests  the 
belief  that  there,  at  least,  the  Latin  reading  may  be 
correct.  But  other  additions  point  to  a  different  con- 
clusion :  vi,  23,  diUgite  lumen  sapientia  omnes  qui  pm- 
estis  populis;  viii,  11,  et  fades  princ^um  mirabuntur 
me  f  ix,  19,  quicunque  placuerunt  tibi  domine  a  prindpio ; 
xi,  5,  a  defections  potus  sui,  eiineis  cum  abw^araUjlii 
Israel  Icetati  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSa  in  which  the  book  is  conUin- 
ed  are  the  Codex  Sinaiiicus  (M),  the  Cod,  Alexandritau 
(A),  the  Cod,  Vaticanus  (B),  and  the  Cod,  Epkraemi 
rescr,  (CJ).  The  entire  text  is  preserved  in  the  three 
former;  in  the  latter,  only  considerable  fragments:  viii, 
5-xi,  10 ;  xiv,  19-xvii,  18;  xviii,  24-xix,  22. 

Sabatier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  das 
for  his  edition :  ^  Coibeienses  duos,  unum  Sangerma- 
nensem,  et  alium  S.  Theodorici  ad  Bemos,''  of  which  he 
professes  to  give  almost  a  complete  (but  certainly  not 
a  literal)  collation.  The  variations  ars  noit  generally 
important,  but  patristic  quotations  show  thai  in  eariy 
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times  very  oonsiderable  differences  of  text  existed.  An 
important  MS.  of  the  book  in  the  British  Museum  {Eg^ 
ertoHf  1046,  Sfsc  viii)  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

IX.  Literature. — ^The  earliest  commentary  which  re- 
mains is  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (died  856).  Roman 
Catholic  commentaries  are  those  of  f^annius  (1652),  Jan- 
sen  (1557, 1614),  Osorius  (1580),  Lorinus  (1607, 1624),  De 
Castro  (1618),  Com.  a  Lapide  (1638),  Maldonatus  (1643), 
Gorse  (1655),  Menochius  (1678),  Dn  Hamel  (1703),  Cal- 
met  (1757),Dereser  (Frankf.  2ded.  1825),and  J.  A.  Schmid 
(Wien,  1858).  Among  Protestants  separate  commen- 
Uries  are  those  of  Strigel  (Lips.  1569, 1571, 1575),  Ray- 
nold  (1618),  Fabricius  (Frcf.  et  Lips.  1691),  Selnecker 
(  Lips.  1575 ),  Brochmann  (  Hafn.  1656 ),  all  in  Latin ; 
Petersen,  ErUar,  (Buding.  1727);  Schubaud,  Anmerk, 
(Magdeb.  1733) ;  Steinmetz,  A  nmerh  (Leips.  1747);  Kleu- 
ker,  ErlauL  (Riga,  1785)  ;  Hasse,  Anmerk,  (Jen.  eod.) ; 
Wallenius,  AnmStrkningan  (Griefsw.  1786,  also  in  Lat- 
in); Kelle,  Anmerk,  (Freib.  1815);  Engelbroth,  Inter- 
prettUion  [ch.  i-ir]  (Havn.  1816) ;  Bauermeister,  Com^ 
mentariue  (Golting.  1828);  and  especially  W.Grimm, 
Commentar  ( Leips.  1837 ;  also  in  the  Kurz^e/l  Exeg, 
llandb,  ibid.  1868).  To  these  may  be  added  the  He- 
brew commentary  by  Wessely  (Berl.  1780,  and  later). 
See  also  Ewald,  Geachiehte  dee  Volkea  Israel  (Gdttingen, 
1852),  iv,  548  sq.;  GrUtz,  Guchichte  der  Juden  (2d  ed. 
Leips.  1863), iii, 292  8q.,242  sq.;  and  the  Introductumt 
to  the  Old  Tett.  by  Bertholdt  (Erlangen,  1815),  v,  225  sq. ; 
De  Wette,  §  312-315 ;  Keil  (ibid.  1859),  §  244-246 ;  and 
Davidson  (Lond.  1863),  iii,  896-410.     See  Ck>MMKN- 

TARY. 

"Wiseman,  Luke  Honlt,  M.A.,  a  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  Jan.  19, 
1822.  Ue  ''was  a  saint  at  twelve  and  a  preacher  at 
foarteen."  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1840 ;  was  elect- 
ed missionary  secretary  in  1868,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  the  close  of  life;  was  raised  to  the  presiden- 
tial chair  at  the  London  Conference  of  1872  by  the 
largest  number  of  votes  ever  recorded  at  such  an  elec- 
tion ;  and  died  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and 
honors,  Feb.  3,  1875.  '*As  a  Christian,  he  had  deep 
veneration  for  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity ;  as 
a  man,  a  love  of  freedom  that  amounted  to  a  passion. 
Hence  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  free  action,  and  to  assert  liberty  of  differ- 
ence among  Christian  churohes  while  promoting  frater- 
nal union  and  co-operation,  and  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  while  maintaining  patriotic  loyalty  and 
an  enlightened  citizenship,  were  to  him  the  most  sacred 
of  all  duties,  and  he  ever  discharged  them  with  match- 
less courage  and  fearless  independence.  As  an  adminis- 
trator, Wiseman  had  learned  to  combine  in  the  happiest 
manner  the /ortiter  in  re  with  the  suaviterin  modo. .  . . 
Never  flurried,  never  in  a  hurry — always  at  ease  and  at 
home,  courteous  to  all,  servile  and  obsequious  to  none — 
he  succeeded  in  guiding  skilfully  the  course  of  discus- 
sion and  business,  and  in  uniformly  maintaining  Chris- 
tian courtesy  and  urbanity  with  judicial  fairness  and 
impartiality.  Such  was  Wiseman — a  man  of  open  soul 
and  loving  heart,  massive  alike  in  body  and  mind,  with 
a  splendid  physique  and  a  character  to  match — a  uni- 
versal favorite  with  preachers  and  people,  admired, 
trusted,  loved  by  alL  ...  His  heart  was  too  high  for 
pettiness,  too  large  for  selfishness  or  envy.  Faith  with- 
out superstition  or  fear,  religion  without  bigotry  or 
cant,  the  grandeur  of  intellect  covered  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  childhood,  were  found  in  him  as  fonnd  in  few" 
QlAmd,  Watchman ;  see  iNT.  F.  Afethodistj  March  20, 1875). 
Wiseman  passionately  loved  the  missionary  cause.  He 
eloquently  advocated  it  and  unselfishly  worked  for  it. 
Like  Frankland,  Perks,  Coley,  and  other  eminent  men 
in  the  British  Clonference,  he  worked  too  hard,  and  his 
sudden  death  was  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  warning. 
Besides  occasional  published  /Sermons,  IViscman  wrote, 
Leeturea  on  Industries  Prompted  hy  Conscience^  and  Not 
b^  Covetousness  (1852;  3d  ed.  1858)  :—The  Employment 
of  Leisure  Time  (Lond.  1856, 12mo)  i^Things  Secular 
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and  7%inff»  Sacred  (ibid,  eod.) : — Agents  in  the  Revival 
of  the  Last  Century  (ibid.  1855):— ilfwi  of  FaUh,  or 
Sketches  from  the  Book  of  Judges  (ibid.  8vo)  -.--Thoughts 
on  Class  Meetings  and  their  Improvement  (ibid.  1854, 
12mo)  :—Chiist  in  the  Wilderness:  Practical  Views  of 
our  LonPs  Temptation  (ibid.  1857,  12mo).  See  Min- 
utes of  Conference  (ibid.  1875),  p.  18;  Osborne,  Meth. 
Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  WesL  Meth,  Magazine,  1875,  p.  288. 

Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  Car- 
dvuil,  and  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land, was  bom  at  Seville,  Spain,  Aug.  2,  1802,  of  Irish 
and  Spanish  extraction.  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought 
to  England,  and  placed  in  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  at 
Ushaw,  near  Durham.  He  was  thence  removed  to  the 
English  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  made  a  doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor for  a  time  in  the  Roman  University,  and  was  then 
made  rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  In  1828 
he  published  his  Ilorcs  Syriaca,  Dr.  Wiseman  returned 
to  England  in  1835,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  About  the  same  time  he  delivered  his 
Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and  Revealed 
Religion,  for  which  he  is  best  known  in  Protestant  lit- 
erature. He  subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  instrumental  in  inducing  pope 
Gregory  XVI  to  increase  the  vicars-apostolic  in  Eng- 
lauii  The  number  was  doubled,  and  Dr.  Wiseman  came 
back  as  coadjutor  bishop  to  Dr.  Walsh,  of  the  Midland 
District  Ho  was  also  appointed  president  of  St.  Mary*s 
College,  Oscott.  In  1847  he  again  repaired  to  Rome  on 
the  affairs  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  sul)sequent  change  resolved  on  in  1848, 
which  was  delayed  by  the  troubles  that  ensued  at 
Rome.  He  was  now  made  pro -vicar -apostolic  of  the 
London  district  in  place  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  deceased.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  coadjutor,  cum  jure  sue- 
eessionisj  to  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was  translated  to  London ; 
and  in  1849,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Walsh,  he  became  vicar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district.  In  August  he  went 
again  to  Rome,  *'not  expecting,**  as  he  said,  *' to  re- 
turn to  England  again.'*  But  in  a  consistory  held  on 
Sept.  30,  1850,  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  and  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  raised  an 
angry  controversy  in  the  papers,  and  resulted  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  BilL  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  15, 
1865.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  a  moderate  polemic,  a  fine 
scholar,  an  elegant  orator,  and  an  accomplished  critia 
He  was  from  the  first  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to, 
and  joint  editor  of,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Review,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  His  Essays  have  been  reprinted  in  three 
vols.  8vo.  He  also  published.  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist : 
— Recollections  of  the  Ixist  Four  Popes: — Fabiola;  or, 
The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  etc  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
the  seventh  English  cardinal  since  the  Reformation. 
The  other  six  were  Pole,  Allen,  Howard,  York  (a  son  of 
the  Pretender,  who  was  never  in  England),  Weld,  and 
Acton.  Archbishop  Wiseman's  successor  was  cardinal 
Manning,  the  present  incumbent. 

W^ishart,  Qeorge  (1),  called  "The  Martyr,**  a 
champion  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  son  of  James  Wishart,  of  Pittarrow,  jus- 
tice-clerk during  the  reign  of  James  V.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  master  of  a  grammar- 
school  at  Montrose  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur}\ 
He  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at 
Montrose,  but  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  that  move- 
ment He  preached  the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in 
1538,  but  was  forced  to  recant  and  publicly  burn  his 
fagot.  In  1543  we  find  him  at  Cambridge,  and  during 
the  same  vear  he  returned  to  Scotland.    The  Reforma- 
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tion  having  gained  some  power,  and  having  a  head  for 
ihe  protection  of  its  members,  he  preached  more  boldly 
in  Dundee,  Perth,  Montrose,  and  Ayr,  creating  popular 
tumults.  He  was  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
life  of  cardinal  Beaton,  but  no  positive  proof  has  been 
brought  to  sustain  the  charge.  While  preaching  at  va- 
rious places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
apprehended  by  the  cardinal's  troops,  conveyed  to  St. 
Andrews,  tried  for  heresy,  condemned  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake,  and  executed  March  28, 1546.  See  Rogers, 
Life  of  George  Wisharl,  etc.  ( 1876);  Mackenzie,  Livet 
of  Scott  Writers,  iii,  9-19. 

Wiflhart,  George  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
bom  at  Yester,  East  Lothian,  in  1609.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  became  a  parish  minister 
at  North  Leith  and  St.  Andrews,  where  he  refused  to  take 
the  Covenant  in  1639,  for  which  refusal  he  was  deprived 
of  his  living  and  imprisoned ;  made  his  way  to  New- 
castle, England,  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Scottish 
army  in  October,  1644,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh  and 
thrown  into  the  common  jail,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral months  and  suffered  great  hardships;  joined  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  to  whom  he  became  chaplain,  and 
narrowly  escaped  execution  with  him  in  1650 ;  became 
chaplun  to  Elizabeth,  the  electress-palatine,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  England  at  the  Restoration  in  1660 ;  was 
then  made  rector  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1662.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1671.  He  published  an  elegant  Latin  history 
of  the  Wart  of  Montrose  (1647),  which  was  hung  by  a 
cord  to  the  neck  of  the  marquis  at  his  execution.  He 
left  a  second  part,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
death  of  Montrose,  which  was  never  published  in  its 
original  form,  but  a  number  of  excellent  translations  of 
the  whole  work  have  been  published  at  later  dates.  See 
Keith,  Catalogue  of  the  Bishope  of  Scotland;  Lyon,  Hist, 
of  St.  Andrews,  ii,  10-12. 

T77ishart, William,  D.D.,a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Dalkeith  in  1657.  He  was  educated  at  Utrecht ; 
t)ecame  one  of  the  ministers  at  South  Leith  after  the 
Revolution ;  afterwards  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  city  ministers  in  1716.  He 
died  in  1727.  He  published  several  single  Sermons: — 
some  collections  of  Sermons: — and  Principles  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience  (1789). 

WiBiier,  Benjamin  Blydenburg,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
29, 1794.  Under  Rev.  Dr.  Axtell,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  ac- 
quired his  preparatory  training.  In  1810  he  joined  the 
sophomore  class  in  Union  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1813.  For  one  year  he  was  principal  of  an 
academy  at  Johnstown,  when  he  returned  home  and 
began  to  study  law.  From  1815  to  1818  he  was  tutor 
in  Union  College,  and  during  this  time  he  studied  the- 
ology under  professor  Andrew  Yates,  D.D.  Resigning 
his  tutorship,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1818.  In  June,  1820,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  New  Branswick,  N.  J.,  which  he  de- 
clined; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  21, 1821 ,  where  he  continued  to  serve 
during  twelve  years.  From  October,  1832,  he  labored 
as  the  secretary  for  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  travelling  extensively  through- 
out the  Union  to  establish  new  missionary  organiza- 
tions, etc  He  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  9, 1835.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminar}'.  His  executive  talent  was  undoubted, 
and  he  did  not  lack  ability  as  an  extemporaneous  de- 
bater. His  style  as  a  writer  was  not  imaginative  nor 
particularly  felicitous,  but  he  was  a  man  of  commanding 
influence.  Dr.  Wisner  published.  Three  Discourses  on 
the  History  of  the  Old  South  Church : — A  Sermon  on  the 
Benefits  of  Sunday 'Schools: — and  a  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Huntington.    He  also  contributed  to  the  Spirit  of  the 


Pilgrims,  and  to  the  Con^rehtnsiee  Commentary.    See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pu^,  ii,  682. 

"Wianer,  "William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divio«, 
was  bora  at  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  in  1782.  He  studied  Uv, 
and  practiced  in  Orange  County ;  abandoned  the  law, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Ithaca;  was  pastor 
of  a  Church  in  Rochester  from  1830  to  1862;  removed 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  1870,  and  died  there  Jan.?,  1871. 
He  published,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor  (1861): 
■^Elements  of  CivU  Liberty;  or,' The  Way  to  MahUma 
Free  Institutions  (18d3):<-besides  single  ^ermona,  pam- 
phlets, and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

"Wisner,  William  Carpenter,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bora  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec  7, 1^. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Homer  Academy, 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1830.  He  did 
not  pursue  any  regular  theological  course  at  the  Km- 
inary,  but  prosecuted  his  studies  under  his  venerable 
father,  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  of  Ithaca.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Rochester,  and  in  1832 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Piesbr- 
terian  Church  of  that  city.  After  remainiug  there  for  a 
short  time,  he  removed  to  Athens,  Pa.,  where  he  preach- 
ed for  a  while,  and  then  served  the  Church  in  East  Avon, 
N.  Y.,  for  eighteen  months.  In  1836  be  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Lower  Lockport, 
and  in  1842  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lockport,  and  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health  after  a  successful  pastorate  of  thirty-four  yean. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  Ck)])ege 
and  Aubura  Seminary.  He  was  moderator  of  the  New 
School  General  Assembly  at  St  Louis  in  1855.  He  died 
at  Lockport)  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1880.  His  manner  aa  a 
public  speaker  was  peculiar,  and  strangers  to  it  would 
at  first  find  it  unpleasant ;  but  becoming  familiar  with 
it,  they  would  come  under  his  power,  and  find  him  a 
teacher  of  great  originalit}',  and  would  become  fasci- 
nated with  him.  His  principal  publication  wtB  a  work 
entitled.  Prelacy  and  Parity.     (W.  P.  &) 

Witch  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  at  Exod.  zxii, 
18,  of  M&^^3Q  (^mekashshephdh.  Sept  ^Uzpftocoi,  Yulg. 
malefici),  and  in  Deut.  xviii,  10,  of  the  masc  form,  of 
the  same  word  (S)t^3Q,  mekaskshfyh.  Sept  ^p/ionif, 
Vulg.  makficus),  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  "sorcer- 
er" (Exod.  vii,  11 ;  Dan.  ii,  2;  Mai.  ui,  5). 

WITCH  OP  Endor.    See  Saul. 

Withers,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English  dei^gyman,  be- 
came chaplain  to  lady  dowager  Hereford  in  1783.  He 
was  sentenced  Nov.  21, 1789,  to  a  fine  of  £50  and  a  yesfi 
imprisonment  for  a  libel  on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Maladif 
(Lond.  1 789).  He  died  in  Newgate,  July  24, 1790.  He 
also  published  a  work  entitled  A  i-istarchus;  or,  The  Pr»- 
ciples  of  Composition  (1791). 

Witherspoon,  Johx,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguish- 
ed Presbyterian  divine,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bora  in  the  parish  of 
Yester,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  5, 1722.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  ScotUtiMl, 
much  respected  for  his  piety  and  learning;  on  his 
mother's  side,  he  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  ministerial 
ancestry,  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  to  the  great  Reformer,  John  Knox.  He  experi- 
enced religion  at  a  very  early  period ;  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  public  school  at  Haddington, 
where  he  soon  evinced  remarkable  powers;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  stood  **  un- 
rivalled for  perspicuity  of  style,  logical  accuracy  of 
thought,  taste  in  sacred  criticism,  and  all  those  intel- 
lectual qualities  and  accomplishments  which^  in  aAcr- 
life,  conspired  to  render  him  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  age  and  of  the  world  ;**  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1748;  ordained  aa  minister  of  the  popular  parish  of 
Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  174o;  and  of  the  Um 
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Church  in  Paisley,  Jan.  16, 1757 ;  here  he  continued  till 
the  year  1768,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  inaugurated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  Aug.  17, 
17G8.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  learning  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  consequently  he  brought  to  the  college 
a  large  accession  of  students,  and  was  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  its  funds,  and  placing  it  on  a  foun- 
dation of  permanent  usefulness.  Indeed,  few  men  could 
combine  more  important  qualifications  for  the  presi- 
dency of  a  literary  institution — '^  talents,  extensive  at- 
tainments, commanding  personal  appearance,  and  an 
admirable  faculty  for  governing  young  men,  and  ex- 
citing in  them  a  noble  emulation  to  excel  in  their 
studies."  He  introduced  many  important  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  education  —  particularly  the 
method  of  teaching  by  lecture,  which  seems  previously 
to  have  been  unknown  to  American  colleges;  and  he 
actually  delivered  lectures  on  four  different  subjects — 
viz..  Eloquence  and  Composition,  Taste  and  Criticism; 
Moral  PhUoBophy;  Chronology  and  Hiitory;  and  Di- 
vinity. He  likewise  rendered  most  important  service  to 
the  college  by  increasing  its  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  introducing  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  French  languages;  he  was  also  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  obtaining  the  first  orrery  constructed  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Rittenhouse.     In  connection  with  his  duties 

» 

as  president,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency.     But 
he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  duty.    He 
was  selected  by  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  in  1776,  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Congress  that  promulgated  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.    He  continued  to  represent  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  General  Congress  from  1776 
to  1782,  and  in  practical  business  talent  and  devotion 
to  public  affairs  he  was  second  to  none  in  that  body. 
Many  of  the  most  important  state -papers  of  the  day 
were  from  his  pen.     During  the  whole  period  in  which 
he  was  occupied  in  civil  life  he  never  laid  aside  his 
ministerial  character,  but  wished  it  understood  that  he 
was  **a  minister  of  God,"  in  a  sacred  as  well  as  in  a 
civil  sense.     When  he  retired  from  the  national  coun- 
cils, he  went  to  his  country-place  near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
having  two  years  before  partially  given  up  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  college  to  the  vice-president,  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.    He  died  Nov.  15, 1794. 
Dr.  Witherspoon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  voluminous,  writers  of  his  time. 
He  published.  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics;  or^  The  A  r- 
cana  of  Church  Policy  (Glasgow,  1763, 8vo ;  3d  ed.  17M, 
Svo  \  at  least  five  edits.) .   This  work  was  aimed  at  certain 
principles  and  practices  which  then  prevailed  extensive- 
ly in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  its  acknowledged 
ability,  and  particularly  by  the  keenness  of  its  satire,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation  and  acquired  immense  popu- 
larity:— A  Serious  Apology  for  the  Characteristics,  in 
which  he  avows  himself  the  author  of  the  preceding 
work : — Essay  on  the  Connection  between  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification  by  the  Imputed  Righteousness  of  Christ  and 
Jfoliaess  of  Life,  etc.  (Edinb.  1756, 12mo;  often  repub- 
lished).    "  This  work  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  Calvinistic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in 
any  language.     I  hope  you  approve  Mr.  Witherspoon's 
books.     I  think  his  Treatise  on  Regeneration  is  the  best 
I  have  seen  upon  this  important  subject"  (Rev.  John 
Newton  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  Bull's  Life  of  Newton 
[1868,  p.  150]):— i^erioia  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Ejects  of  the  Stage  (Glasgow,  1757;  with  Sermon  by 
Sanauel  MUler,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  1812,  12mo).     This  work 
had  ita  origin  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Home,  a  cler^ 
toyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  published  his 
well-known  tragedy  of  Z>o«^^,  which  was  acted  re- 
peatedly in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  where  a  number  of 
rhe  author's  clerical  friends  attended^    The  Rev.  John 
Newton,  speaking  of  this  work,  says  he  "  wishes  every 
person  who  makes  the  least  pretence  to  fear  God  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing"  it : — Essays  on  Important  Sub' 


jects,  with  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  (  Lond.  1764,  3 
vols.  12mo;  1765, 3  vols.  12mo).  These  volumes  were 
composed  of  pieces  which  had  previously  been  published 
in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  Trea- 
tise on  RegenertUion,yt}M.c\i  appeared  now  for  the  first 
time.  This  Treatise  was  also  published  separately  in 
1764,  l2mo'.^  Sermons  (9)  on  Practical  Subjects  (Glas- 
gow, 1768,  l2mo;  Edinb.  1804, 12mo) :— PrtKrfioo/  Dis- 
courses (14)  on  Leading  Truths  ofthe  Gospel  (1768, 12mo ; 
Lond.  1792,  8vo;  1804, 12mo).  The  discourses  in  this 
volume  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  concise  system  of 
practical  divinity: — Considerations  on  the  Nature  and 
Extent  ofthe  Legislative  Authority  ofthe  British  Par- 
liament (Phila.  1774, 8vo;  Lond.  1775, 8vo).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  Sermons: — Lectures  on  moral 
philosophy,  on  eloquence,  on  divinity,  and.on  education : 
— Letters  on  Marriage  :^tm  excellent  Essay  on  Money : 
—philological  papers  (see  The  Druid) :  —various  Speech- 
es in  Congress,  etc  After  his  death  appeared,  in  one  vol- 
ume, Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  a  Supplementary  Vol- 
ume, with  the  Hist,  of  a  CoiporaUon  of  Servants,  and 
other  Tracts  (Edinb.  1798, 12mo;  1799, 12mo).  A  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works,  with  an  account  of  the 
author's  life,  with  Sermon  by  John  Rodgers,  D.D.  (also 
published  separately  [  N.  Y.  1795,  8vo  ],  and  in  Prot, 
Dissent,  Magazine,  voL  ii),  was  published  in  New  York 
(1800-1, 4  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1802, 4  vols.  8vo),  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.,  supplying  the  Memoir,  An- 
other edition,  with  his  Life,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in 
1804  (9  vols.  12mo) ;  again  in  1815  (9  vols.  12mo).  His 
Miscdlaneous  Works  were  published  at  Philadelphia 
(1803,8vo);  his  Select  Works,  with  Life,  in  London 
(1804,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy 
in  PhiUdelphia  (3d  ed.  1810,  12mo);  his  Essays,  Lect- 
ures, etc  in  Edinburgh  (1822,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  and  Ser^ 
mons  on  Public  Occasions  (2  vols.  12mo).  **The  name 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon  stands  high  on  both  continents. 
No  man  thinks  of  Witherspoon  as  a  Briton,  but  as  an 
American  of  the  Americans :  as  the  counsellor  of  Mor- 
ris, the  correspondent  of  Washington,  the  rival  of  Frank- 
lin in  his  sagacity,  and  of  Reed  in  his  resolution ;  one 
of  the  boldest  in  that  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
one  of  the  most  revered  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress" 
(Alexander  [Rev.  J.  W.],  Princeton  Address),  See 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  Biog,  Diet,  of  Emment  Scots 
(ed.  1855),  iv,  487 ;  Sprague,  A  tmals  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iii,  288-300 ;  Rich,  BibL  A  mer.  Nova,  i,  226, 270 ;  Bart- 
leXX,  Americanisms  (ed.  1859),  xxix,  xxxi;  Amer,  Quar, 
Reg,  ix,  105 ;  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Oct.  1829; 
Blackwood's  Mag,  ii,  433;  Dr,  Alex,  CarlyU's  Auto- 
biog,  (1861);  Headley,  Chaplains  and  Clergy  of  the 
Revolution  (N.Y.  1864, 12mo);  Cleveland,  Compmdium 
of  Amer,  Lit,  p.  45;  Thomas,  Pronouncing  Biog,  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Lond,  Month,  Rev,  1754,  ii,  288 ;  Bickersteth,  Chris- 
tian Student  (4th  ed.),  p.  309 ;  Bull,  Life  of  John  Newton 
(1868),  p.  150, 226.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Witaiiu  (T^itB,  or  "Witaen),  Herman,  a  Dutch 
theologian  ofthe  Federal  school,  with  mediating  tenden- 
cies, was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in  West  Fri8ia,Feb.l2,1636. 
His  father  was  a  magistrate,  and  later  burgomaster  ofthe 
town ;  and  his  uncle,  Peter  Gerhard,  was  a  scholar,  from 
whom  he  doubtless  received  the  exact  classical  training 
and  the  liberal  tendencies  which  distinguished  him  among 
the  men  of  his  time.  He  entered  the  University  of  Gron- 
ingenwhen  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  stud- 
ied also  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  teachers  whose 
influence  over  him  was  most  pronounced  were  Leusden, 
who  initiated  him  into  the  study  of  the  Old -Test 
Scriptures  and  the  Oriental  languages  with  such  suc- 
cess that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  able  to  de- 
liver a  learned  address  in  Hebrew;  Cocceius;  and  Jus- 
tus van  den  Bogaerdt,  a  preacher,  who  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  subjective  Christianity,  and  of  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  best  of  all  his  theologi- 
cal acquirements  had  been  obtained  at  his  hands. 

Witsius  passed  the  examination  pro  ministerio  with 
honor  in  1656,  and  became  pastor  at  Westwoud.    In 
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1661  he  was  at  Wormeren,  in  1666  at  Goesen,  and  in 
1668  at  Lmu warden.  In  theae  aeveral  fields  of  labor 
he  earned  the  repuUtion  of  a  faithful  pastor,  a  superior 
preacher,  and  a  scholarly  thinker,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, honored  in  1675  with  a  call  to  a  professorship 
and  pulpit  at  Franeker,  and  after  five  years  more  with 
a  similar  call  to  Utrecht.  In  1685  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Netherlands  to  the 
court  of  James  II  of  England,  and  while  in  England  he 
entered  into  relations  of  personal  intimacy  with  prince 
William  (subsequently  king  William  III).  *In  1698  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Leyden,  which  released  him  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  on  Oct.  22, 1708,  he  closed  his  busy  life  in  death. 

The  principal  work  of  Witoius  {De  (Eoonomia  Fade- 
rum  Dei  eum  Homvdbus  Libri  IV)  was  published  in 
1677,  and  originated  in  his  desire  to  meliorate  the  ac- 
rimonious spirit  apparent  in  the  controversies  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  Federalists.  His  plan  involved 
no  trae  mediation  between  the  opposing  systems,  how- 
ever, but  merely  the  knocking-off  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  angles  on  the  Federal  hypothesis;  and  he 
succeeded  only  in  raising  a  storm  among  the  Federal- 
ists against  himself,  without  conciliating  the  opposing 
party.  He  was  simply  and  only  a  scriptural  theologian, 
and  incapable  of  exercising  the  acuteness  of  a  scholastic 
apprehension — the  more,  perhaps,  because  he  thought 
and  wrote  in  classical  Latin.  The  plan  of  the  (Earn, 
Feed,  is  confused  (lib.  i,  De  Fted.  Dei  in  Genere;  ii,  De 
Feed,  Gratia;  iii,  De  Fad,  cum  Electisf  iv,  De  Doctr, 
ScUutie).  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  work  is 
treated  of  in  the  second  book,  and  that  of  the  election 
of  grace  and  the  appropriation  of  salvation  in  the  third. 
The  fourth  book  contains  a  history  of  Revelation,  be- 
sides the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  The  personality 
of  Witsius  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  Church 
than  his  theology. 

Other  works  of  Witsius  are,  in  Latin,  Jucftetu  Chris- 
tianizoHB: — ExercU,in  Symb,  A  pott,  et  Orat,  Domim4sam: 
—  ^g^iaea  {MieceUanea  Saera,  Meleiemata  Leiden- 
eid) : — Praxis  Christianitmi  cum  Imaginibut  Spirituali- 
bu» : — and  minor  productions.  In  Dutch,  Lie  Domim  cum 
Vinea  ma,  etc  It  is  to  be  added  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  modem  languages  also,  especially  French, 
in  which  he  frequently  preached  without  difficulty. 

See  Heringa,  Specimen  Hitt'theoL  de  Herm,  WHsio 
(Arastel.  1861);  Gass,  Gesch.  d.  prat,  Doffmatik,  ii,  318. 
— Herzog,  Real'Encyklop.  s.  r. 

Wizard  C^35"n^,  yidde'oni^  a  knovnng  one),  a  term 
applied  both  to  the  sorcerer  ( Lev.  xix,  81 ;  xx,  6 ; 
Deut.  xviii,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8,  9)  and  the  spirit  by 
which  he  conjures  (Lev.  xx,  27).    See  Maoic. 

The  word  means  literally  a  person  pretending  to  be 
wise,  but  the  term  is  usually  employed  as  the  masculine 
corresponding  to  witch.  In  the  history  of  witchcraft,  the 
accusations  against  men  as  compared  with  those  against 
women  were  as  one  to  one  hundred.    See  Divination. 

Woide,  Charucs  Godfrey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a 
Socinian  minister,  was  born  in  Poland  in  1725.  He  was 
educated  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Leyden ;  was 
for  some  time  pastor  at  Lissa;  settled  in  England  as 
preacher  at  the  German  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  James's,  in 
1770;  was  subsequently  reader  and  chaplain  at  the 
Savoy;  and  became  assistant  librarian  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1782,  from  which  time  he  studied  the  less- 
known  Orienul  languages.  lie  died  in  London,  May 
7, 1790.  He  edited  La  Croze's  Coptic  Lexicon  (1775), 
and  Scboltzs  Egyptian  Grammar  (1778).  He  also 
transcribed  with  his  own  hand  the  New-Test,  portion 
of  the  Codex  Alexandriaus  (1786),  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  fao-simile.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  Fragmenta  Novi  Testamenti 
a  Vers.  jEgyptica  Dialectic  etc,  which  was  completed  by 
Dr.  Ford  and  published  at  Oxford  in  1799. 

Wolf  (the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  2KY, 
ze^  so  called  either  from  its  ferceneee  or  its  pdlow 
color,  or  perhaps  the  word  is  primitive;  Xvkoc)i  a  fierce 


carnivorous  animal,  very  neariy  allied  to  the  dog,  and 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  particular  description, 
excepting  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  spedei  in 
Palestine,  which,  although   often   assened,  is  by  no 
means  established;  for  no  professed  xoologist  has  ob- 
tained the  animal  in  Syria,  while  other  traveUen  (inly 
pretend  to  have  seen  it.     Unquestioiiably  a  true  wolf. 
or  a  wild  canine  with  very  similar  mannen,  was  not  in- 
frequent in  that  country  during  the  earlier  ages  oCtfae 
world,  and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  oai 
aera.    At  this  day  the  true  wolf  is  still  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  in  the  gorges  of  Cilida,  sod,  from  tbe 
travelling  disposition  of  the  species,  wolves  may  be  eX' 
pected  to  reside  in  the  forests  of  Libaaus.    Heinprich 
and  Ehrenberg,  the  most  explicit  of  the  natuTslista  vbo 
have  visited  that  region,  notice  the  cKi,  or  tSbj  under 
the  denomination  of  Came  htpastert  and  also,  it  seema, 
of  Lupus  Sgriacus,     They  describe  it  as  resembling  the 
wolf,  but  smaller,  with  a  white  tip  on  the  tail,  etc;  and 
give  for  its  synonym  Canis  anthus  and  the  wolf  of 
£gyp^  t^At  is,  the  Xvffoc  of  Aristotle  and  Thces  aiUkw 
of  Ham.  Smith.    This  species,  found  in  tbe  momiiiy 
state  at  Lyoopolis,  though  high  in  proporUon  to  it$ 
bulk,  measures  only  eighteen  inches  at  tbe  shoulder. 
and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  that 
of  a  true  wolf,  whose  suture  rises  to  thirty  and  tbirty- 
tvro  inches.    It  is  not  gregarious,  does  not  howl,  cannot 
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carry  off  a  lamb  or  sheep,  nor  kill  men,  nor  nuke  tbe 
shepherd  flee ;  in  short,  it  is  not  the  true  wolf  of  Europe 
or  Asia  Minor,  and  is  not  possessed  of  the  qualities  as- 
cribed to  the  spedes  in  the  Bible.  The  next  in  Hemp- 
rich  and  Ehrenberg's  description  bears  the  same  Arabic 
name;  it  is  scientifically  called  Cams  sacer^  and  is  tbe 
piseoneh  of  the  Copts.  Ttiis  species  is,  however,  still 
smaller,  and  thus  cannot  be  the  wolf  in  question.  It 
may  be,  as  there  are  no  forests  to  the  south  of  Ubanns. 
that  these  ravenous  beasts,  who  never  willingly  range 
at  a  distance  Arom  cover,  have  forsaken  the  more  open 
country,  or  else  that  the  derbomt^  now  only  indistinctly 
known  as  a  species  of  black  wolf  in  Arabia  and  Soathen 
Syria,  is  the  species  or  variety  which  anciently  repre- 
sented the  wolf  in  Syria— 4in  appellation  fully  deserved 
if  it  be  the  same  as  the  black  species  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which,  though  surmised  to  be  a  wild  dog,  is  even  more 
fieree  than  the  common  wolf,  and  is  equally  powerful 
The  Arabs  are  said  to  eat  the  derbom  as  game,  tbonirh 
it  must  be  rare,  since  no  European  traveller  bsi  de- 
scribed a  specimen  from  personal  observation.  There- 
fore, either  the  true  wolf  or  tbe  derboim  was  anciently 
more  abundant  in  Palestine,  or  the  ravenous  powers  of 
those  animals,  equally  belonging  to  the  hyena  and  to  a 
great  wild  dog,  caused  several  species  to  be  included  in 
the  name Kitto.  See  Doo.  "There  is  also  an  ani- 
mal of  which  travellers  in  Arabia  and  Syria  hear  much, 
under  the  name  of  the  tkib,  which  the  natives  belierc 
to  be  a  breed  between  a  leopard  and  a  wolf.  They  de- 
scribe it  as  being  scarcely  in  its  shape  distinguishable 
from  the  wolf,  but  with  the  power  of  springing  lik^  ^ 
leopard,  and  aUscking  cattle.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be 
mortal,  and  to  occasion  raving  madness  before  death. 
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In  1772  Dr.  Freer  saw  and  measored  the  forepart  and 
tail  of  one  of  these  animala,  and  supplied*  Dr.  Russell 
with  the  description  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  book. 
The  animal  was  one  of  several  that  followed  the  Basrah 
caravan  from  Basrah  to  the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo. 
Many  persons  in  the  caravan  had  been  bitten,  some  of 
whom  died  in  a  short  time  raving  mad.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  some  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo 
weK  bitten,  and  died  in  like  manner;  but  the  doctor 
saw  none  of  them  himself.  Dr.  Russell  imagines  that 
the  sAib  might  be  a  wolf  run  mad.  But  this  is  a  hazard- 
ous assumption,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  canine  madness 
exists  in  Western  Asia;  and  unless  we  conclude  with 
CoL  Hamilton  Smith  that  the  thib  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Thoua  acmon,  or  the  wild  wolf-dog  of  Natolia,  it 
is  best  to  await  further  information  on  the  subject. 
Burckhardt  says  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  existence  of  the  animal,  and  explains  its  fabulous 
origin  (between  a  wolf  and  leopard)  by  stating  that  the 
Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedawin,  are  in  the  common 
practice  of  assigning  to  every  aninial  that  is  rarely  met 
with  parents  of  two  different  species  of  known  animals'* 
(Kitto,  Pkys,  Hist,  ofPulesL  ii,  864). 

The  following  are  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf: 
Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gren.  xlix,  27 ;  Ezek.  xxii, 
27 ;  Hab.  i,  8 ;  MatL  vii,  15;  its  nocturnal  habits  in  Jer. 
V,  6 ;  Zepb.  iii,  8 ;  Hab.  ij  8 ;  its  attacking  sheep  and 
lambs  in  Ecclus.  xiii,  17;  John  x,  12;  Matt,  x,  16; 
Luke  X,  8.  Isaiah  (xi,  6;  Ixv,  25)  foretells  the  peace- 
ful reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  ipetaphor  of  a  wolf 
dwelling  with  a  lamb.  Cruel  persecutors  are  compared 
with  wolves  (Matt,  x,  16 ;  Acts  xx,  29).    See  Zbkb. 

Wolves  were  doubtless  far  more  common  in  Biblical 
times  than  they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally 
reported  by  modem  travellers  (see  Russell,  NaL  HitL  of 
Aleppo,  ii,  184):  ''The  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near 
the  city  as  the  fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance 
by  the  sportsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  herds^  often 
suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  di5  in  Arabic,  and  is 
common  all  over  Syria.**  The  wolf  is  now,  as  of  old, 
the  dread  of  the  shepherds  of  Palestine.  Not  so  nu- 
merous, but  much  more  formidable  than  the  jackal,  he 
lurks  about  the  fields,  hunting  not  in  noisy  packs,  but 
secreting  himself  till  dark  among  the  rocks;  and  with- 
out arousing  the  vigilance  of  the  sheep-dogs,  he  leaps 
into  the  fold,  and  seizes  his  victim  by  ste^th.  Their 
boldness  at  times,  however,  is  very  remarkable,  especial- 
ly in  the  less-frequented  regions.  "^  In  every  part  of  the 
country  we  occasionally  saw  the  wolf.  In  the  open  plain 
of  Gennesarct  my  horse  one  day  literally  leaped  over  a 
wolf.  In  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin  the  wolves  still  re- 
main. We  found  them  alike  in  the  forests  of  Bashan  and 
Gilead,  in  the  ra- 
vines of  Galilee  and  C7 
Lebanon,  and  in  the 
maritime  plains" 
(Tristram,  iVa^. //iff. 
oftheBiblejp.lM). 
Wolves,  like  many 
other  animals,  are 
subject  to  variation 
in  color.  The  com- 
mon color  is  g^y 
with  a  tinting  of 
fawn  and  long  black 
hairs.  The  variety 
most  frequent  in 
Southern  Europe 
and  the  Pyrenees  is 
black :  the  wolf  of 
Asia  Minor  is  more 
tawny  than  those 
of  the  common  col- 
or. The  Syrian  wolf 
likewise  is  of  a 
tighter  color  tbikn 
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the  wolf  of  Europe,  being  a  pale  fawn  tint,  and  seems  to 
be  a  larger  and  stronger  animal.    See  Fox. 

Wolfl  JoHANV  Christoph,  well  known  by  his  works 
in  the  field  of  Jewish  literature,  was  bom  at  Weroigerode, 
Germany,  Feb.  21, 1688.  At  the  gymnasium  of  his  na- 
tive place  he  received  a  solid  classical  education.  In  1695 
he  went  to  Hamburg  with  his  father,  and  here  he  pros- 
ecuted his  preparatory  studies  under  Anckelmann,  Ed- 
zard,  and  Fabricius.  In  1703  we  find  Wolf  at  Witten- 
berg; in  1704  he  was  made  a  doctor,  and  in  1706  he  was 
received  into  the  academic  senate;  in  1707  he  returned 
to  Hamburg,  and  was  appointed  co-rector  at  Flensburg; 
in  1708  he  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and  was  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  as 
Vitringa,  Hemsterhuys,  Clericus,  Snrenhusius,  Reland, 
Perizonius,  Basnage,  Bentley,  Barnes,  Cave,  and  others. 
At  Oxford  he  stayed  about  six  months,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  1709  he  returned 
to  Flensburg,  where  he  received  a  call  to  Wittenberg  as 
professor  of  philosophy;  in  1712  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Hamburg  Gymna- 
sium, and  in  1716  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Catharine^s. 
He  died  July  25, 1789.  His  main  work  Is  his  BibUotheca 
Hebnea  (Hamburg,  1715-88, 4  vols.) ;  the  first  voL  con- 
tains a  list  of  Jewish  authors ;  the  second  treats  of  the  Old 
TesL,  its  MSS.,  editions,  etc ;  the  third  and  fourth  are 
supplements  to  the  first  two.  This  Biblioiheca  is  still 
the  great  storehouse  of  information  on  Jewish  litera- 
ture; and  although  Jewish  writers  of  our  day  speak  of 
its  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  (but  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?),  yet  these  fault-finders,  while  abusing  the 
author,  copy  his  work.  Those,  however,  who  have  la- 
bored in  the  same  department  will  always  speak  with 
great  admiration  of  Wolfs  BibUotheca,  Steinschneider 
says  of  our  author  "  dass  Wolf  an  Flelss,  Ehrlichkeit, 
Besonnenheit,  nnd  Unbefangenheit  zugleich  noch  von 
keinem  christlichen  und  von  sehr  wenigen  judischen 
Autoren  auf  diesem  Gebiete  Ubertroffen  worden "  {Bi- 
bliog.  ffandbuch,  p.  xviii).    Besides  his  great  work,  he 

wrote,  D'^ttJ'^tt)  '^^BD  T\S1,  Historia  Lexicorum  Hibrair 
corum  (Wittenberg,  1705):— />s  Usu  Talmudica  Rabbini- 
casque  Lectionis  Eknchtioo  (ibid.  1706): — NotiHa  Karee* 
orum  (Hamburg,  1721).  See  Seelen,  De  Viic^  Scriptis, 
et  MeriUs  J.  C,  Wolfii  (Stade,  1717);  Petersen,  Getch. 
dor  HanAarger  SiadibSbUothek  (Hambcrg,  1888);  Fttrst, 
BiU.  Jud.  iii,  529;  Winer,  Haadbuch  der  ikwL  Lit.  i,  69, 
120, 137, 140, 189, 235, 416, 642, 648, 826, 899-901 ;  Stein- 
schneider, BibUog.  Handbttchf  p.  xviii  sq.,  150;  id.  Cata- 
logus  Libr,  Hebr.  in  BibL  BodL  p.  2730;  De'  Rossi,  Dir 
zionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  xir  sq.    (B.  P.) 

'Wolfenbttttel  Fragments.    See  Lessino. 
Wolf enbttttel  Manuscript  (Ck)DExGuELPiiER- 
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Specimen  of  the  Codtx  Owlpherbytanxu  a  (contaiuiug  Luke  1,  <{,  T). 
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BTTANUs)  is  the  name  given  to  two  palimpsest  frag- 
ments (a  and  b)  of  the  Greek  Testament  (usually  des- 
ignated as  P  and  Q  of  the  Gospels),  which  were  discov- 
ered bv  Knittel  in  the  ducal  library  at  Wolfenbttttel, 
Brunswick,  under  the  more  modem  writings  of  Isidore 
of  Seville.  He  published  the  whole  in  176*2,  and  Tisch- 
endorf  more  accurately  in  vol.  iii  of  his  Monumenta  Sa- 
cra Inedita  (I860).  The  volume  of  which  they  are  a 
part  (called  the  Codex  Carolinua)  seems  to  have  been 
once  at  Bobbio,  and  has  been  traced  from  Mayence  and 
Prague,  till  it  was  bought  by  a  duke  of  Brunswick  in 
1689.  Codex  P  contains,  on  43  leaves,  81  fragments  of 
486  verses  from  all  four  evangelists;  Codex  Q,  on  13 
leaves,  12  fragments  of  235  verses  from  Luke  and  John. 
A  few  portions,  once  written  in  vermillion.  have  quite 
departed.  T^ey  belong  to  the  5th  or  6th  century. 
Both  are  written  in  two  columns,  the  uncials  being 
l>old,  those  of  Q  considerably  smaller.  The  capitals  in 
P  are  large  and  frequent,  and  both  have  the  Ammonian 
sections  without  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  See  Scrivener, 
Inirod^p.  118;  Tregelles,  in  Home*s  Introd»  iv,  179. 
See  Manuscripts. 

Wolf^  Bernard  C,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.,  Dec  11, 
1794.  When  a  mere  child  he  received  the  impression 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  minister,  and  this  conviction  deep- 
ened with  bis  subsequent  development.  Me  was  sent 
to  the  best  schools  afforded  by  his  native  place,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  mathematics;  and 
subsequently  received  instraction  under  private  tutors 
in  the  family  of  B.  M.  Coulston,  Esq.,  who  lived  near 
Martinsburg.  He  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Denny,  a  Presb^'terian  clergyman  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  made  attainments  which 
would  have  admitted  him  to  the  junior  class  in  college. 
He  was  then  called  home  by  his  father  to  engage  with 
him  in  the  saddle  and  harness  making  business,  where 
he  labored  four  or  five  years,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  shop.  In  his  thir- 
ty-seventh year  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
York,  Pa.,  completed  his  course  in  L832,  and  was  licensed 
at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He 
became  associate  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Easton,  Pa., 
in  1832;  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1844;  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  profess- 
or of  didactic  and  practical  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  29, 1854 ;  resigned 
his  professorship  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  interests  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  bis  Church.  He  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1870.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the 
Germ,  Ref.  Churchy  iv,  246. 

Wolf^  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  not  inappropriately 
called  a  meteor  or  comet  on  the  missionary  heaven,  was 
bora  of  Jewish  parentage,  in  1795,  in  Bavaria.  Endowed 
with  almost  unprecedented  linguistical  talent,  a  quick 
power  of  perception,  lively  temperament,  and  great  pru- 
dence, he  became  acquainted  at  a  very  early  age  with 
the  most  prominent  men  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1812  he  was  baptized  at  Prague  by  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  While  at  Vienna  he  was  introduced  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  lived  for  some  time 
with  count  Stolberg  in  his  castle  of  Tatenhausen,  and 
went  to  Rome  to  be  educated  there  as  a  missionary.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  proclaim  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  the  Gospel  to  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
Although  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Rome,  especially  that  of  pope  Pius  VII,  and 
formed  acquaintances  which  were  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  his  life,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
Romanism.  While  at  Rome  he  spent  his  time  in  study- 
ing Orientid  languages.  Some  liberal  views  which  he 
had  expressed  on  sundry  occasions  made  him  suspected 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  had  to  leave  the 
college  and  the  Eternal  City.    After  many  adventures, 


he  went  to  London,  and  here  he  joined  tlie  Church  of 
England.  Soon  he  became  acquainted  with  men  like 
Henry  Dmmmond,  Charles  Simeon,  Lewis  Way— the 
founders  of  the  London  Societv  for  the  Jews.  Thev, 
perceiving  Wolff^s  special  fitness  for  missionarv  work, 
effected  his  entrance  to  Cambridge  University,  where 
he  continued  bis  Oriental  studies  under  Prof.  Lee.  Af- 
ter two  years  (in  1821)  he  gave  up  his  studies,  and  com- 
menced bis  adventurous  life  as  a  traveller.  Amid^e 
richest  and  most  remarkable  experiences,  he  trarelleil 
over  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  a  part  of  Africa.  In 
these  journeys  be  became  acquainted  with  kings  and 
princes,  as  well  as  with  the  most  learned  men  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical relations ;  everywhere  professing  Jesus  as  the 
Christ ;  and  although  he  had  often  been  imprisoned  and 
his  life  had  been  endangered  several  tiroes,  yet  in  the 
greatest  perils  he  showed  an  undaunted  courage  and 
great  presence  of  mind.  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Bokhara,  witnessed  his  ardent  zeal.  He  preached  ev- 
erywhere— at  one  time  in  this  language,  at  another  time 
in  a  different  one ;  distributed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  various  languages  of  the  East ;  and  wherever  he 
went  he  understood  how  to  interest  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  in  his  behalf.  In  1837  Wolff  arrired 
in  America,  t^  be  ordained  by  bishop  Doane  of  Nev 
Jersey.  After  spending  some  time  in  this  country,  he 
left  New  York  Jan.  2, 1838,  for  England.  Here  he  at 
first  occupied  a  small  incumbency  at  linthwaite,  in 
Yorkshire;  but  as  the  climat«  was  too  cold  for  the 
health  of  his  wife -(lady  Georgiana  Walpole,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Oxford),  Wolff  exchanged  that  pastoral 
charge  for  the  curacy  of  High  Hoyland,  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  there  he  remained  for  nearlv  five  vear& 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848,  Wolff  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  colonel  Stoddart  and  captain  Conolly 
in  Bokhara,  and  this  induced  him  to  proceed  to  that 
place  in  order  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts.  From 
what  he  learned  on  this  his  most  dangerous  journey,  he 
was  convinced  that  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  dead. 
In  1844  he  returned  to  England  and  received  the  parish 
in  He  Brewers.  Here  he  labored  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  May  2, 1862.  Before  his  death  he  ful- 
filled the  promise  made  by  him  many  years  before  to 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  patriarchs  of  helping  them  to 
establish  hostels  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford:  the  Rer. 
George  Williams,  senior  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, assisted  and  co-operated  with  him  in  this  under- 
taking. Wolff  published,  Researches  and  Mitnomry 
Labors  among  the  Jetcs,  etc  (Lond.  1835)  :—Missmary 
Journal  and  Memoir,  written  by  himself  (revised  and 
edited  by  J.  Bagford,  ibid.  1824) : — Missionary  Journal, 
vol.  iii  (ibid.  1829) : — Journal  giving  an  Aecomt  of  hit 
Missionary  LcAors  from  the  Year  1827  to  1881,  and 
fi-omASSb  to  1838  (ibid.  ISBd)'.— Narrative  of  a  Mis- 
sion to  Bokhara  in  the  Years  1843-45  (2  ed.  ibid.  1815. 
2  vols.) :— but  the  most  interesting  are  his  TrattUand 
A  dventures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  (ibid.  1861).  The 
latter  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  H.  Sengelmann's  Dr.  Joseph 
Wolff:  em  Wanderlden  (Hamburg,  1863).    (R  P.) 

Wolfgang,  St.,  and  bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  the 
10th  century,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Alemanni, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Convent  of  Reichenau,  which,  in 
the  early  half  of  that  century,  possessed  the  best  school 
among  the  convents  of  Germany,  and  of  Wnrsbur);, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  explain  a  passage  in 
Martian  Capella  {Pe  Nuptiis  Philologies  et  Mercurii) 
more  thoroughly  than  his  teacher,  a  learned  Italian 
named  Stephen,  was  able  to  do,  and  to  be  refused  further 
instruction  in  consequence.  In  956  he  accompanied 
archbishop  Henry  of  Treves  to  his  diocese,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  youth  and  dean  of  the  derg}*.  On  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  m  964,  Wolfgang  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Einsiedeln,  and  became  an  example  of 
faithful  ascericism  to  his  brother  monks.  Bishop  Ulric 
of  Augsburg  ordained  him  to  the  priesthood,  and  be 
thereupon  resolved  to  engage  in  roissiopary  labors.  Ue 
travelled  through  Alemannia  and  Noricum  to  l^uinonia; 
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bat,  meeting  with  leas  tticcess  than  he  had  expected,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  visit  bbbop  Pilgrim  of  Pasaau,  and  was 
soon  afterwards,  through  that  prelate's  influence,  chosen 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and  invested  with  the  staff.  He 
was  consecrated  and  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's  Church  bv 
archbishop  Frederick  of  Salzburg  and  his  suffragans  in 
978.  Soon  afterwards  he  persuaded  his  chapter  to  ac- 
cede to  the  wish  of  the  Bohemians  for  a  separation  of 
their  country  from  the  diocese  of  Ratisbon,  and  its  erec- 
tion into  an  independent  see ;  and  he  also  supplied  the 
Monastery  of  SL  Emmerau,  over  which  the  bishops  of 
Batisbon  had  always  presided,  vrith  a  regular  abbot,  and 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  cathedral  possessions  for  the 
support  of  the  monks.  He  furthermore  reformed  the 
nunneries  of  Upper  and  Lower  MUnster  at  Ratisbon, 
whose  occupants,  being  generally  of  noble  family,  ar- 
gued that  they,  as  canonesses  rather  than  regular  nuns, 
were  not  required  to  practice  so  strict  an  asceticism  as 
nuns;  the  end  being  accomplished  through  the  zeal  of 
the  nuns  of  the  new  convent  of  Middle  Mtlnster  which 
he  founded.  He  was  equally  zealous  and  judicious  in 
his  care  over  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  his 
secular  clergy  and  over  the  moral  and  physical  needs 
of  the  common  people.  He  was  immovably  loyal  to  the 
emperor,  so  that  duke  Henry  H  of  Bavaria  was  unable 
to  persuade  him  to  become  a  supporter  of  the  rebellion 
against  Otho  H ;  and  when  Henry  submitted,  Wolfgang 
built  as  a  thank-offering  the  crypt  at  Sr.  Emmerau.  He 
accompanied  the  emperor's  suite  in  the  campaign  of 
978.  On  the  return  the  army  was  pursued  by  the 
French,  and,  on  reaching  a  swollen  river,  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  to  pieces  because  the  soldiers  feared  to  at- 
tempt the  crossing.  Wolfgang  thereupon  plunged  into 
the  stream,  and  the  army,  emboldened  by  his  exam- 
ple, escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  His  influence 
led  to  a  better  cultivation  of  the  East  Marches  of  Bava- 
ria. He  built  the  Castle  of  Wieselberg  as  a  defence 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians.  He  also  edu- 
cated the  children  of  duke  Henry,  the  oldest  of  whom 
became  at  a  later  day  the  emperor  of  Germany.  After 
administering  the  episcopal  oflSce  during  twenty -one 
years,  he  died  at  Puppingen,  Oct.  31, 994,  and  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  of  St.  Emmerau's.  See  Othlo,  Vita  Wolf- 
kanffij  in  Pertz,  Monum,  Germ,  voL  vi;  Calles,  Aim, 
/•Jccles,  Germ,  voL  iv ;  Arnold  de  Yochbei^,  in  Canisius, 
iii,  1 ;  Ried,  Cod.  Diplom,  i,  106  sq. ;  Bolland,  in  Pauli 
Vii,  S,  Rrhardi  ad  Jan.  p.  538;  Zimgibl,  in  Neue  Ah- 
kantU.  d,  bairisch.  Akademiej  iii,  1793,  p.  679  sq. ;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchenge$eh.  Deuttcklands,  ii,  268  sq.;  Herzog, 
Reai-Encykiop.  s.  v. 

'WollaatOD,  Francis,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, a  grandson  of  William  WoUaston,  was  bom  in 
1731 ;  became  rector  of  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  and  died  in 
1815.  He  published,  A  ddrest  to  the  Clergy,  etc  (1772) : 
—  Queries  relating  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(1774) : — and  several  astronomical  works. 

'Wolsey,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  cardinal 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  March,  1471. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher  named 
Robert  Wolsey,  and  his  wife  Joan,  who  were  poor  but 
reputable,  and  possessed  sufficient  means  to  give  their 
son  the  best  education  his  native  town  afforded,  and 
then  to  send  him  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  at  tl^e  age  of  fifteen,  and  gained  by  his 
early  advancement  the  sobriquet  of"  the  boy-bachelor." 
lie  was  soon  after  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  on 
taking  his  master's  degree  was  appointed  teacher  of 
llfagdalcn  grammar-school,  and  was  ordained.  In  1498 
he  was  made  bursar  of  the  college,  and  has  the  credit 
of  building  Magdalen  Tower  about  this  time.  While 
at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  (q.  v.), 
and  united  his  efforts  with  those  of  that  eminent  schol- 
ar for  the  promotion  of  letters.  But  in  subsequent 
years,  as  Wolse}'  began  to  advance  in  position  and  pre- 
ferment, while  Erasmus  continued  to  live  the  life  of  a 
mere  scholar,  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  them 


began  to  diminish  into  a  mere  courteous  formality, 
which  circumstance  drew  from  Erasmus  the  opinion, 
when  Wolsey  fell,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honor 
which  he  had  received.  While  teaching  at  Magdalen 
College  Wolsey  acted  as  tutor  to  the  three  sons  of  the 
marquis  of  Dorset.  By  this  means  an  acquaintance 
sprang  up  between  Wolsey  and  the  marquis  which  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  former  his  first  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment—viz. the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somerset- 
shire, conferred  on  him  in  1500.  While  here  he  fell 
into  disgrace.  Being  at  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
was  engaged  in  some  kind  of  disorderly  conduct  (possi- 
bly drunk,  as  has  been  charged),  and  was  arrested  by 
one  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  put 
in  the  stocks.  The  indignity  was  remembered  by 
Wolsey,  and  when  he  became  chancellor,  Sir  Amias 
was  imprisoned  for  six  years  by  his  order.  He  next 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  Henry  Dean,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury',  and  on  his  death,  in  1503,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  John  Nafant,  through  whose  influence 
he  became  chaplain  to  King  Henry  YU.  In  1504  he 
received  the  rectory  of  Redgrave,  in  Norfolk,  which  con- 
stituted his  third  living.  His  influence  and  favor  at 
court  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  February,  1508, 
the  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  and  two  preb- 
ends in  the  same  church. 

The  death  of  the  king  in  the  following  year  brought 
to  the  throne  a  sovereign  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  one  who  had  just  left  it.  Great  changes  were 
to  be  made  at  court  by  Henry  YIII;  but  amid  them 
all  Wolsey  managed  to  be  not  only  retained,  but  pro- 
moted still  further.  Many  circumstances  favored  his 
promotion.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  was  ac- 
customed to  the  court  for  which  his  manners  and  ad- 
dress peculiarly  fitted  him;  and  he  also  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Church.  Added  to  this,  there  were  an- 
imosities between  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  lord-treasurer, 
and  Fox,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  also  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  and  secretary  of  state.  Fox,  desiring 
to  strengthen  his  own  influence  by  placing  one  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  near  the  king,  made  Wolsey  the 
king's  almoner.  The  adroit  courtier  rose  so  rapidly  in 
the  king's  estimation  that  he  did  almost  as  he  pleased. 
He  studied  to  please  the  young  king  by  joining  in  in- 
dulgences which,  however  suitable  to  the  gayety  of  a 
court,  were  ill  becoming  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastic 
Yet  amid  the  luxuries  which  he  promoted  in  his  royal 
master,  he  did  not  neglect  to  inculcate  maxims  of  state, 
and  present  to  him  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  favor- 
itism which  he  secretly  hoped  would  one  day  result  in 
his  own  advancement.  Before  the  year  of  the  king's 
accession  had  closed,  he  had  become  lord  almoner,  and 
had  been  presented  with  valuable  lands  and  houses  in 
London.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of  Torrington;  in 
1511,  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  in  1512,  prebendary  of  York ;  in  1518,  dean  of 
York  and  bishop  of  Toumay,  in  France;  in  1514,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  archbishop  of  York. 
In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeeded  Warham 
as  chancellor.  In  1516  the  pope  made  him  legate  a  la- 
tere,  a  commission  which  gave  him  great  wealth  and 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  English  clergy.  Ho 
also  farmed  the  revenues  of  certain  dioceses  which  were 
held  by  foreign  bishops,  appropriating  a  good  share  to 
his  own  use,  and  received  stipends  from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  Thus  Wol- 
sey had  secured  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  derived  from  various 
sources  an  amount  of  revenue  hitherto  unknown  to  anv 
but  the  royalty.  Yet  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied. 
He  aspired  to  the  papacy,  and  had  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing in  1522  as  candidate  for  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Leo  X,  and  again  in  1523  for  that  of  Adrian  VI. 

Wolsey  was  fond  of  display,  and  indulged  that  fond- 
ness to  a  degree  never  before  approached  by  a  subject 
At  York  Place  (now  Whitehall)  his  residence  was  fur- 
nished with  every  luxury ;  and  at  Hampton  Court  he 
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hiuilt  for  himaelfa  palace  which  he  eventaally  presented 
to  the  king.  His  dress  was  fc^rgeous,  his  manner  of 
living  Mimptuous,  and  his  houschuld  consisted  of  more 
than  five  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  many 
people  of  rank — lords,  earls,  and  the  like.  Yet  while 
his  train  of  servants  consuted  of  these  persons,  his 
house  was  a  school  where  their  sons  were  educated  and 
initiated  into  public  life.  While  he  was  dazzling  the 
eyes  or  insulting  the  feelings  of  people  by  an  ostenta- 
tion of  gorgeous  fiimiture  and  equipage,  be  was  a  gen- 
eral and  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art.  He  pro- 
moted learning  with  a  munificent  hand.  He  estab- 
lished lectureships,  professorships,  and  colleges  at  his 
own  expense.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  college,  or 
school,  at  Ipswich  which,  for  a  time,  rivalled  the 
schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  but  was  discontinued 
at  the  cardinal's  fall.  He  also  founded  Cardinal's 
College  at  Oxford,  which  remains  to-day  as  Christ 
Church. 

He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
and  manifested  his  zeal  against  it  in  1621,  by  procuring 
the  condemnation  of  Luther's  doctrines  in  an  assembly  of 
divines  held  at  his  own  house.  He  also  published  the 
pope's  bull  against  Luther,  and  endeavored  to  suppress 
his  writings  in  Eng^d.  But  he  was  always  lenient 
towards  English  Lutherans,  and  one  article  of  his  im- 
peachment was  that  he  was  remiss  in  punishing  here- 
tics. His  ecclesiastical  administration  was  exceedingly 
corrupt,  furnishing  to  all  clergymen  an  example  of  hold- 
ing many  preferments  without  performing  the  duties  of 
any  of  them.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  sow  in  England 
many  of  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  which  followed. 
In  1528  he  resigned  the  see  of  Durham  for  that  of 
Winchester;  but  to  the  latter  place  he  never  went. 
About  this  time  was  the  beginning  of  difficulties,  the 
end  of  which  he  might  have  foreseen,  but  had  no  power 
to  avert  Henry  VIII  desired  to  employ  the  cardinal's 
talents  in  aid  of  his  proposed  divorce  from  queen  Cath- 
erine and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  But  his  tardy 
efforts  and  rigid  adherence  to  legal  forms  and  technical- 
ities greatly  exasperated  the  king,  who  was  not  to  be 
trified  with  even  in  the  gratification  of  his  baser  pas- 
sions. Unfortunately,  too,  for  Wolsey,  his  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  inspire  the  hatred  of  both  the  queen 
and  her  rival.  Catherine  knew  that  he  had  taken 
steps  towards  procuring  her  divorce,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
knew  that  he  was  using  his  influence  against  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king.  Added  to  this  enmity  in  high 
pli^  were  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  numerous 
aspirants  for  preferment  who  had  been  less  successful 
than  himself.  With  snch  a  combination  against  him, 
his  fall  was  speedily  and  relentlessly  accomplished. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  Oct  9, 1529,  while  he 
was  opening  the  court  of  chancery  at  Westminster,  the 
attorney-general  indicted  him  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  appointing  him 
legate,  contraiy  to  the  statute,  by  which  he  had  in- 
curred a  pramurnref  and  forfeited  all  his  goods  to  the 
king  and  might  be  imprisoned.  The  king  immediately 
sent  and  demanded  the  great  seal  from  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  leave  his  magnificent  palace  at  York 
Place.  Before  leaving  this  place  he  made  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture,  plate,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  he 
had  added,  and  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  From 
thence  he  started  to  Esher,  near  Hampton  Court,  and 
was  met  on  the  way,  as  he  was  riding  from  Putney  on 
his  mule,  by  a  messenger  who  assured  him  that  he  still 
retained  his  place  in  the  royal  favor,  and  presented  him 
with  a  ring  which  the  king  employed  as  a  token  to  give 
credit  to  the  bearer.  The  message  was  received  by 
Wolsey  with  the  humblest  expressions  of  gratitude; 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  credited  the  mockery,  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Esher.  Wolsey  might  have 
produced  in  his  own  defence  against  the  indictment 
the  king's  letter»-patent  authorizing  him  to  accept  the 
pope's  bull;  but  he  merely  instructed  his  attorney  to 


plead,  in  his  absence,  his  entire  ignoranoe  of  the  atatnte^ 
and  that  he  acknowledged  other  particulars  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  king's 
mercy.  The  court,  however,  passed  the  sentence  that 
he  was  *'  out  of  the  protection,  and  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  forfeit,  and  his  person  might  be  seized."  Hia 
enemies  continued  their  prosecations.  Forty-fonr  ar- 
ticles were  presented  against  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  his  utter  ruin.  But 
he  had  already  suffered  almost  as  much  ponisbment « 
it  was  possible  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  Parliamfest 
could  do  little  more  than  sanction  what  bad  alreadj 
been  done.  Wolsey  also  found  a  friend  in  Thonus 
Cromwell,  formerly  his  steward,  subsequently  earl  of 
Essex,  who  defended  him  with  snch  spirit  and  elo- 
quence as  materially  to  change  the  tide  of  his  fortnoea 
His  speech  had  the  effect  to  cause  the  Commons  to  re- 
ject the  articles,  and  this  brought  the  proceedings  of 
the  lords  to  a  standstill.  During  his  residence  at  £sb- 
er,  the  cardinal's  health  was  found  to  be  declining  rap- 
idly, and  the  king  was  induced,  from  the  impreaEkm 
that  it  was  mental  rather  than  physical  troable  that 
was  preying  upon  his  vitality,  to  show  him  snch  kind- 
ness as  revived  his  spirits  at  once.  Henry  also  granted 
him,  Feb.  12, 1580,  a  free  pardon  for  all  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, a  few  days  afterwards  restored  to  him  a  laige 
part  of  his  revenues,  and  allowed  him  to  remove  ironi 
Esher  to  Richmond.  From  thence  he  was  removed  to 
the  archbishop's  seat  at  Southwell;  and  then  bis  re»- 
dence  was  fixed  at  Cawood  Castle,  which  he  began  to 
repair,  and  was  beginning  to  gain  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple when  the  king  had  him  arrested  for  high-treason, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  London.  He  set  out 
on  Nov.  1, 1530,  but  on  the  road  he  was  seized  with 
a  disorder  which  ended  his  life  at  Leicester  Abbey  on 
the  28th  of  the  month.  During  his  last  hours  be  gave 
utterance  to  the  expresrion,  '*If  I  had  served  my  God 
as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  kin^,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  to  my  enemies." 

"  Wolsey  attained  his  elevation  by  a  winning  addre«t 
combined  with  shrewdness,  talent,  and  learning.  His 
ambition  was  unlimited,  his  rapacity  great;  he  was  ar- 
rogant and  overbearing,  and  extremely  fond  of  splendor 
and  parade.  But  he  was  a  great  minister,  enlightened 
beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in  business, 
and  a  good  servant  to  the  king;  for  when  his  author- 
ity was  established,  he  checked  the  king's  cnielty,  re- 
strained many  of  his  caprices,  and  kept  his  passion 
within  bounds.  The  latter  part  of  Henry's  re^  was 
very  far  more  criminal  than  that  during  which  the 
cardinal  presided  over  his  counsda."  See  Hexkt 
VIIL 

See  the  Life  of  WoUey  by  Cavendish,  his  gentleman- 
usher  (Lond.  1641),  Gait  (1812),  Howard  (1824),  and 
Martin  (1862) ;  WilUams,  Lwet  of  the  Englith  Card»aU 
(Lond.  1868) ;  Brewer,  Letters  and  Papers,  Fomgn  md 
Domestic,  of  Henry  VIII  (1870-76) ;  and  the  fiereril 
Histories  ofEngkutd, 

Womb  (usually  lO^,  ya<niip,  both  meaning  heBgj 
as  often  rendered ;  but  the  distinctive  term  is  DH*}). 
The  fruit  of  the  womb  is  children  (Gen.  xxx,  2),  and 
the  Psalmist  describes  them  as  the  blessing  of  mani«ge 
(Psa.  cxxvii,  S-6),    See  Child. 

"Wood  (usually  y?,  also  rendered  "tree;"  ZvXw)> 
The  East,  especially  Egypt  (HaaBelqnist,p.70;  Nonien, 
p.  361),  is  remarkably  destitute  of  forests,  and  Palestine  is 
nearly  as  barren  of  them,  except  in  some  of  the  jiorthcni 
and  eastern  districts.  See  Trer.  Consequently  the  iuhab- 
itants  are  obliged  to  use.  instead  of  fire-wood,  dried  grass 
(Matt  vi,  80 ;  Luke  xii,  28),  or  plants, leaves,  straw  (Matt. 

iii,  12 ;  Mishna,  Shabb.  iu,  1),  and,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
dung  (Ezek.  iv,  12, 16;  see  Prokesch,  Eritimr,  u,  2«), 
and  in  Babvlon  mineral  pitch  (Diod.  Sic  ii,  12).  Cmp. 
Korte,  Reis.  p.  677 ;  Tavemer,  i,  280 ;  Arvicux,  i,  IW; 
Robinson,  1, 842 ;  iii,  298 ;  Wellsted,  ii,  60.    Sec  Fcfl- 
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An  ununial  supply  was  required  for  the  sacrificial  fire. 
See  BuRNT-oFFKRiKO.  Charcoal  was  also  used.  See 
CoAi*  That  the  advantage  of  forests  was  a  common 
property  does  not  follow  from  Lam.  i\%  4,  and  is  of  itself 
very  improbable  in  a  land  where  a  strict  system  of  pro- 
prietorship was  in  vogue.  For  the  various  fabrics  of 
this  material,  see  Handicraft.  The  chief  trades  con- 
cerned were  carpenters  (Exod.  zxxv,  30  sq.),  cabinet- 
makers (xxv,  10  sq. ;  zxxvii,  1, 10, 15,  25,  etc.),  wheel- 
wrights (Judg.  iv,  13 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  1  Kings  vii,  33;  ix, 
19 ;  Uos.  x,  11,  etc),  basket-weavers  (Numb,  vi,  15  sq. ; 
DeuL  xxvi,  2, 4 ;  Judg.  vi,  19),  and  (unlawfully)  imagc- 
carveis.  See  Idol.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  of  cooperage  (not  even  in  Jer.  xlviii,  12,  where 
D*^ba  denotes  not  casks,  but  vessels  generally).  An- 
ciently, as  still,  the  Orientals  used  leather  bottles,  horns, 
and  jars,  instead  of  barrels;  but  pails  (wooden  buckets) 
were  probably  unknown  (Lev.  xv,  12  ?).  The  tools  of 
wood-workers  were  the  axe  or  hatchet  (dH*!)?  or  IJ^I), 
the  saw  (*li^?),  the  plane  (nrJlSIja  ?),  and  the  anger 
(Talm.  nnpia,  Mishno,  Chd,  xiii,  4).  See,  generally,  Bel- 
lerman,  Iltmdb.  i,  232  sq.— Winer.  As  ships  wer^  not 
built  by  the  Hebrews^  and  stone  was  the  ready  material 
for  building,  architecture  bad  little  use  for  wood.    See 

HOUSB. 

Wood,  James  (1),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1799.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1822; 
studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.; 
was  licensed  by  Albany  Presbyter}',  and  ordained  and 
installed  in  1826  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  and  retained  this  connection  until  1883, 
when  he  became  agent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education,  laboring  in  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  with  marked  success ;  became 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1839;  associate  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1854;  president  of  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  from  1859  to  1866 ;  presi- 
dent of  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  from 
1866  untU  his  death,  April  7, 1867.  Dr.  Wood  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  his  day,  and  occupied  many  prominent 
places  of  usefulness.  In  the  controversies  which  re- 
sulted in  the  division  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church,  he 
was  a  very  able  and  successful  writer.  His  work  en- 
titled Old  and  New  Theology  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
and  the  f idlest  exhibition  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  disruption  that  has  ever  been  published.  Its  temper, 
tact,  and  conclusiveness  are  admirable.  Dr.  Hodge,  late 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
wrote  as  follows :  "  In  common  with  all  his  brethren,  I 
ever  regarded  him  as  one  of  our  best,  wisest,  and  most 
useful  ministers.  The  important  positions  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  are  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  H is  sound  j udgment,  dignified  man- 
ners, amiable  temper,  combined  with  his  learning  and 
energy,  secured  for  him  a  wide  and  happy  influence  in 
the  Church.'*  Dr.  Wood  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise 
on  Baptism  (1850, 12mo) i—CaU  to  the  Sacred  Office:— 
The  Best  Lesson  and  Best  Time:— The  Gospel  Fountain 
(18mo)  :—Old  and  New  Theology  (1855, 12mo)  i—Grace 
and  Glory  (1860, 18mo).  He  published  also  four  edu- 
cational pamphlets,  and  contributed  a  Memoir  of  the 
AtUhor  to  Rev.  James  Matthews's  Influence  of  the  BibUf 
etc  (Phila.).  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1868, 
p.  154 ;  Aliibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  y. 
(J.  L.  a) 

Wood,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  about  1760;  educated  at  St,  John*s  College, 
Cambridge;  became  dean  of  Ely  in  1820;  and  died  at 
Cambridge  in  April,  1889.  He  was  co-author  of  a  val- 
uable series  of  mathematical  works  known  as  the  Cant' 
bridge  Course  of  Mathematics, 

Wood,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1 1 ,  180 1 . 


After  graduation  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  1824,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
remained  there  over  two  years,  but  without  completing 
the  course.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Albany  Presbytery 
in  August,  1826,  and  began  preaching  at  Mayfield,  N.  Y., 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  in  November  of 
that  year.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  Jan.  10, 1828,  and  continued  his 
work  as  a  stated  supply  at  Mayfield  until  Sept.  2, 1840, 
and  after  twelve  years  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  field  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  Dr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  and 
possessed  unusual  power  as  a  debater  and  pulpit  orator. 
He  was  a  wise  counsellor,  and  his  opinions  always  com- 
manded respect  among  his  brethren.  His  deep  piety, 
consistent  life,  and  faithful  labors  made  him  an  uncom- 
monly successful  pastor,  and  he  was  deeply  beloved  by 
bis  people;.  During  his  long  ministry  he  was  permitted 
to  witness  many  powerful  and  glorious  revivals  among 
the  people  of  his  charge.  In  one  of  these  in  1873  the 
membership  of  his  Church  was  almost  doubled.  He 
died  suddenly,  June  6, 1876.    (W,  P.  S.) 

Wood,  Nathaniel  Milton,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Camden,  Me.,  May  24, 1822,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1844. 
For  a  year  after  leaving  college  he  was  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Gen.  Browning,  of  Columbus,  Miss.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bloom- 
field,  Me.,  May  13, 1848,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
The  following  eight  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Waterville,  Me.  HLs  next  pastorates  were 
at  Lewbton  and  Thomaston,  Me.,  and  Upper  Alton,  111., 
until  March,  1872,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Shurtleff  College.  The  state 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  in  June, 
1874.  He  returned  east,  and  lived  a  little  over  two 
years,  dying  at  Camden,  his  native  place,  Aug.  2, 1876. 
(J.  C  S.) 

Wood,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  May  11, 1752.  From 
an  early  period  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry, 
but  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  that  he 
began  his  preparation  for  it  Under  Rev.  Isaiah  Potter, 
of  Lebanon,  N.H.,  he  prepared  to  enter  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  in  1779.  Seven  weeks 
afler  his  graduation  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Bos- 
cawen,  and  here  he  continued  to  preach  until  May,  1802. 
A  new  society  was  formed  in  the  town  at  that  time, 
and  of  this,  although  the  smaller  parish,  he  became 
the  pastor.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  a  violent  disease  in  1828.  Rev.  Salmon  Bennett 
was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Wood  in 
December,  1832,  but  ader  four  years  Dr.  Wood  was 
again  sole  pastor.  For  twenty  years  he  officiated  gra- 
tuitously as  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  the  town ; 
and  was  infiuential  in  establishing  a  library  and  an 
academy.  He  died  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Dec.  24, 1836. 
He  fitted  a  large  number  of  young  men  for  college.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  See  Sprague^ 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^  ii,  169. 

Woodbridge,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  brother  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in 
1622.  He  removed  to  America,  and  was  the  first  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  Coll^^  Returning  to  England,  he 
succeeded  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  scholar,  and 
casuist  Having  been  ejected  in  1662  on  account  of  his 
nonconformity,  he  continued  to  preach  privately ;  and 
in  1671  resumed  his  public  labors.  He  had  been  min- 
ister of  Newbury  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  at  In- 
glefield,  Berks,  Nov.  1, 1684.  See  Sprague,  A  muds  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  131. 

Woodbridge,  Timothy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
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divine,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nor.  24, 1784. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  the  first  president  Ed- 
wards, and  his  paternal  ancestry  embraced  a  long  line 
of  venerable  ministers,  reaching  back  to  the  very  early 
settlement  of  New  England.  He  was  educated  at  Will- 
iams College,  and  while  there  be  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes,  and  the  remainder  of  bis  life  was  passed  in  total 
blindness.  In  1809  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Andovcr,  and  in' due  time  was  regularly  li- 
censed to  preach;  in  1816  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Green  River,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  continued,  laboring  with  great  zeal  and  diligence, 
twenty -six  years;  iu  1842  ho  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till 
1851,  when  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge;  since  that 
time  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement  until  bis  death, 
Dec.  7, 1862.  Dr.  Woodbridge  had  au  intellect  of  much 
more  than  common  vigor,  and  a  memory  that  held  ev- 
erything deposited  in  it.  His  preaching  was  evangel- 
ical, earnest,  impressive.  *'  It  may  reasonably  be  doubt- 
ed whether,  as  a  *  blind  preacher,'  he  had  his  equal  since 
the  days  of  Waddel."  He  published  The  AxUdbiogra' 
phy  of  a  Blind  Preacher  (Boston,  1856, 12mo),  indud- 
ing  sketches  of  the  men  and  events  of  his  time.  See 
Parton,  Life  of  Burr^  ch.  xxxiii ;  Sprague,  IHscourae 
at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  D,D.  (Al- 
bany, 1863,  8vo);  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac^  1864, 
p.  825 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  astd  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Woodford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  London  in  1636,  and  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1669.  He  became  rector 
of  Hartley-Maudit,  Hampshire;  prebendary  of  Chiches- 
ter iu  1676,  and  of  Winchester  in  1680.  He  died  in 
1700.  He  was  the  author  of,  A  Poem  on  the  Return 
of  King  Charles  II  (1660)  \—A  Paraphrase  upon  the 
Psalms  of  David  (1667): — and  A  Paraphrase  upon  the 
Caniides  and  Some  Select  Hymns  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments,  tnfh  Other  Occasional  Compositions  in  Eng- 
lish Verse  (1679).  In  this  last  he  examines  MiUon!s 
blank  verse  and  commends  his  recently  published  Par' 
adise  Lost.  See  Wood  (Bliss's  ed«),  Athena  Oxotdensis, 
iv,731. 

WoodhouBe,  John  Chappel,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  1748,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.M.  in  1773.  He 
became  rector  of  Donnington  in  the  same  year,  preben- 
dary of  Kochcster  in  1797,  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1798,  dean  of  Lichfield  in  1807, 
and  rector  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  in  1814.  He  died  Nov. 
17, 1833.  He  published  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  Translated-;  with  Notes,  Critical,  etc  (1805)  :— 
A  imotcUions  on  the  Apocalypse,  etc  (1828) : — and  some 
Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Dict^  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  m- 
thors,  s.  v. 

Woodhull,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  Jan.  26,  1744.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1766,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  Aug.  10,  1768,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Leacock  congregation,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  1, 1770.  In  1779  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  22, 1824.  Dr.  Woodhull 
was  a  popular  and  useful  minister,  distinguished  for 
his  skill  and  tact  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  He  published 
a  Sermon  in  the  New  Jersey  Preacher  (1813).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  804;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  AiUhors,  s.  v.;  Timlow,  Hist. 
Serm. 

Woodhull,  Selah  Strong,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed minister,  was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  4, 
1786.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  a  freshman  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  he  lost  both  bis  parents.  He  then 
went  to  Yale  College,  graduated  in  1802,  studied  theol- 


ogy under  his  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  and  afterwards  at  Princeton  with  Dr.  Henry  Rol- 
lock,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  iiioeteen 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Branswick  (1805).  After 
one  year  of  service  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbuith 
of  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  un- 
til 1825  continued  the  popular  and  nseful  minister  of 
the  First  Reformed  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  then 
(1825)  elected  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  as 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theolngr 
in  the  Theological  Seminar}*,  and  by  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers College  as  their  professor  of  metaphysics  and  phi- 
losophy. These  eminent  positions  he  accepted,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardor  in  November  of  that 
year.  But,  after  only  four  months  of  hard  labor,  he  died 
from  an  inflammatory  fever,  Feb.  27, 1826.  For  fire 
years  he  was  secretary  for  domestic  correspondeooe  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  (1820-25),  an  ofllce  which 
be  discharged  until  his  removal  to  New  Brunswick 
with  great  assiduity  and  success.  In  1814  he  held  a 
commission  as  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
officiated  during  part  of  the  existing  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Synod, 
1818-20,  and  its  preudent  in  1821.  His  great  biuineas 
capacity  led  to  his  selection  for  these  and  many  other 
important  positions,  in  all  of  which  he  commanded  uni- 
versal confidence.  He  was  the  impersonation  of  actir- 
ity,  decision,  energy,  and  persevering  industr}*.  He  was 
a  diligent  student,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  instnictiTe,  me- 
thodical, solemn,  earnest,  practical,  graceful,  and  attrac- 
tive preacher.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pt^,ix,  161-164;  Livingston  [Dr.J.H.],3/cmotr,p.40I- 
402 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica,  p.  271.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Woodroffe,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  English  dergv- 
man,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1638,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  tutor.  He 
became  chaplain  to  her  Blajesty's  ship  ''Royal  Prince," 
and  prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1672,  prebendaiy  of  Lich- 
field in  1678,  principal  of  Gloucester  Hall  in  1692,  and 
died  in  1711.  He  published  The  FaU  of  BalM^<m 
(1690)  and  other  works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

WoodB,  James  Sterrett,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  April  1^ 
1793.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  in  Hopewell 
Academy,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.: 
studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nar}', N.  J. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Branswick  in  1817;  and  labored  as  an  evangelist  from 
1819  to  1822  in  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  embracing 
MacVeytown,  Newton,  Hamilton,  and  Shirleysburg, 
where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pr^ent  churches. 
In  1822  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Lewistown 
and  MacVeytown  churches;  in  1823  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Lewbtown  alone,  and  remained 
there  until  the  time  of  bis  death  in  1862.  "  Dr.  Woods," 
says  Rev.  G.  Elliott,  "  was  remarkable  for  his  candor, 
his  modesty,  and  his  magnanimity.^  To  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  he  devoted  his  life.  Textual, 
evangelicifil,  methodical,  and  earnest,  his  preaching  ev- 
erywhere commanded  attention  and  secured  edifica- 
tion. See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  216. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Wooda,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional divine,  was  bom  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19, 
1774.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  farmer;  but,  as 
he  early  exhibited  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  his 
mother's  wishes  at  last  gained  the  ascendency,  and  be 
was  sent  to  school  at  Leicester  under  Prof.  Ebcncjer  Ad- 
ams, and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1796  with  the 
highest  honor.  He  left  college  with  a  mind  imbued 
with  Priestley's  speculations  and  unsettled  by  material- 
istic notions.'  He  taught  school  at  Medford  for  eight 
months,  also  pursuing  a  sjrsteroatic  course  of  reading. 
He  was  interested,  however,  in  his  spiritual  veUvc, 
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and,  by  the  advice  of  hU  college  and  life-long  friend, 
Dr.  John  H.  Charcb,  he  read  the  Life  of  Doddridge  and 
other  spiritual  books,  and  after  many  hard  struggles  he 
came  out  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  GospeL  He  now 
put  himself  un<ier  the  theological  training  of  Dr.  Charles 
Backus  of  Somen,  and  in  17d8  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Newbury,  Mass.  In  1808  the  Andover  The* 
ological  Seminary  was  established,  Dr.  Spring  giving  up, 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  harmony,  his  project  of  an 
institution  to  be  founded  at  Newburyport  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Hopkinsian  theology.  Mr.  Woods  was  appoint- 
c<l  professor  of  theology,  and  held  that  position  until 
his  retirement  in  1846.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  theological  lectures 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  and  in  writing  a  history  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  left  unfinish- 
ed.    He  died  Aug.  24,  1854. 

In  his  theological  opinions.  Dr.  Woods  was  an  ortho- 
dox Calvinist,  accepting  the  Assembly's  confession  and 
catechism  in  the  simple,  historical  sense  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  some  Hopkinsian  divines,  and  he  considered  their 
divergences  non-essential,  never  publicly  controverting 
their  views  lest  their  differences  should  give  advantage 
to  those  who  were  assailing  the  common  faith.  He 
had  a  fondness  for  metaphysical  studies,  and  qualifica- 
tions for  distinguished  success  in  them.  Facts,  among 
which  he  gave  the  highest  place  to  those  of  revelation, 
were  the  starting-point  in  his  philosophy.  From  these, 
by  careful  induction,  he  came  to  general  laws,  then  to  a 
lawgiver,  then  to  a  universal  government.  Dr.  Woods 
was  patient,  cautious,  and  earnest  in  his  investigations, 
anil  his  attainments  came,  not  by  genius,  but  by  steadi- 
ly pressing  his  inquiries  further  and  further  into  the 
domain  of  science.  *'  He  is  emphatically  the  'judicious' 
divine  of  later  New  England  theology"  (H.  B.  Smith, 
D.D.).  As  a  theological  instructor.  Dr.  Woods  was  suc- 
cessful. His  pupils,  of  whom  he  had  over  one  thou- 
sand, loved  and  venerated  him.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
simple,  lucid,  scriptural,  and  instructive,  yet  he  was 
often  argumentative  and  taxed  reason  to  her  utmost, 
though  never  submitting  the  mysteries  of  godliness  to 
her  arbitration.  As  a  writer,  ho  was  clear,  pure,  trans- 
parent, rigidly  Anglo-Saxon.  "  It  is  for  his  qualities  as 
a  roan,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  and  a  Christian,"  says  Dr. 
E.  A.  Lawrence,  one  of  his  pupils,  **  that  ho  wiH  be 
cherished  in  most  grateful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance.** He  had  an  open,  manly  character,  the  con- 
stant outflow  of  kindly  feeling  towards  all,  a  warmth 
of  affection  and  friendship,  an  humble  piety,  which  made 
him  peculiarly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  htm.  Dr.  Woods 
took  an  important  part  in  establishing  those  various 
benevolent  societies  and  reforms  which  are  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  19th  century. 

Besides  many  occasional  sermons  and  orations,  tracts 
for  the  Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  and  articles  in  the 
roost  prominent  religious  periodicals  of  his  day,  the  fol- 
lowing are  Dr.  Woocls's  most  important  works:  Letters 
to  Unitarians  (Andover,  1820,  %yo)\— Reply  to  Dr, 
Ware's  IjCtters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  (ibid. 
1821) :— Remarks  on  Dr.  Ware's  Answer  (ibid.  1822)  :— 
lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  (ibid.  1829; 
(Jlasgow,  1838,  12mo) :— Letters  to  Rev.  Nathamel  W. 
Taylor,  D.D.  (1830): — Afemoii'S  of  American  Mission^ 
aries  (1883,  12mo) : — Examination  of  the  Doctrme  of 
Perfection  as  ffeld  by  Rev.  Asa  Mohan  and  Others 
(1841): — Reply  to  Mr,  Mahan  (eod.)  : — Lectures  on 
Church  Government^  containing  Objections  to  the  Episco- 
pal  Scheme  (N.  Y.  1843, 12mo) : — Lectures  on  Sweden- 
horgiamsm  (1846) : — Theological  Lectures  and  MisceUa- 
neous  Letters,  Essays,  and  Sermons  (Andover,  1849-M,  5 
vols.  8vo),  highly  recommended  by  Drs.  Hodge,  Burder, 
etc  I— Theology  of  the  Puritans  (1851).  Dr.  Woods  con- 
tributed to  Sprague's  Annals,  an  Introd, Essay  to  Ward- 
1aw*s  Christian  Ethics  (N.  Y.  1836),  and  wrote  other  mon- 
ographs. See  Cong.  Quar.  1859,  p.  105-124  (by  Prof.  E. 
A.  Lawrence,  D.D.) ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  Ant/er.  Pul- 


pit, ii,  438  sq. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v.  See  also  Bibl.  Sacra,  1851 ,  p.  25 ;  Chiistian 
Examiner,  li,  1 ;  A  mer.  Theol.  Rev.  1862,  p.  48. 

Wood'Virard,  Josiah,  D.D.,  an  English  clerg}*- 
man,  was  minister  of  Poplar,  and  afterwards  of  Maid- 
stone, and  preached  the  Boyle  Lecture  in  1712.  He 
published  numerous  works,  among  which  may  be  noted 
Six  Sermons  to  Young  Persons  (1697) : — Fair  Warnings 
to  a  Careless  World  (eod.) : — Necessary  Duty  of  Fam- 
ily Prayer  (1704) : — Divine,  Original,  and  Incomparable 
Excellence  of  the  Christicm  Religion  as  Founded  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Boyle  Lecture,  1712):— and  Young 
Man's  Monitor  (13th  ed.  1802).  See  AX&hone' Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Woolley,  John,  D.D.,  D.CL.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1836. 
He  became  successively  head-master  of  Rossall  School, 
Lancashire,  and  of  King  Edward's  Grammar-school, 
Norwich.  He  resigned  the  latter  position  in  1852,  on 
becoming  professor  of  logic  and  the  classics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  Australia,  of  which  he  was  elected 
principal.  In  1865  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  on  his 
return  voyage  was  lost  in  the  "London,"  Jan.  11, 1866. 
He  published.  Introduction  to  Logic  (1840) : — Sermon 
at  Rossall  College  (1847):  —  and  Lectures  Delieei-ed 
in  A  ustralia  (1863).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BfHt,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Woolton,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Wigan,  Lancasliire,  in  1685.  He  entered  as  stu- 
dent of  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford,  in  1553,  and  fled 
to  his  uncle,  Dean  Nowell,  and  the  other  exiles  in 
Germany,  in  1555.  He  returned  to  England  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  made  canon  residentiary  of 
Exeter.  He  also  had  the  living  of  Spaxton,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Wells,  and  in  1575  became  warden  of  Man- 
chester College.  In  1579  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  continued  in  that  office  until  his  death, 
March  13, 1593  (O.  S.).  He  was  the  author  of.  Christian 
Manuell;  or,  The  Life  and  Maners  of  True  Christians 
(1576):— -4  n  Armour  of  Proufe  (eod.): — Of  the  Com^ 
science  f  a  Discourse  (eod.) : — A  Treatise  of  the  Immor" 
talitie  of  the  Soule  (eod.): — Newe  Anatomie  of  Whole 
Man  (eod.) : — The  Castdl  of  Christians  and  Fortresse 
of  the  FaithfuU  (1577) :— and  DavicCs  Chain.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Wool'Virorth,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1763.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1784;  studied  theology 
privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  New  London  County;  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bridgehampton,  April 
30, 1787.  Several  powerful  revivals  of  religion  occur- 
red under  his  ministry,  particularly  one  in  1800,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Buell's  Narrative  of  an  Extensive  Revival  in  East 
Hampton,  He  died  April  2,  1821.  Dr.  Woolworth 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  sound  judgment,  deep  piety 
and  power  as  a  preacher.  See  Sprague,  Armals  of  the 
Ama\  Pulpit,  iii,  468;  Prime,  Hiai.  of  Long  Island; 
Phillips,  I'\ineral  Sermon. 

Worcester,  Noah,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  at  HoUis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 1758. 
His  opportunities  for  going  to  school  ceased  altogether 
in  the  winter  of  1774-75.  He  joined  the  army  as  a 
fifer  in  the  spring  of  1775,  and  continued  in  the  service 
eleven  months.  In  the  campaign  of  1777  he  was  in 
the  army  again  for  two  months  as  fife  major.  In  the 
winter  of  1776-77  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
at  Plymouth,  and  followed  this  occupation  for  nine 
successive  winters.  In  Feb.  1782,  he  removed  from 
Plymouth  to  Thornton,  where  he  united  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
study  of  theological  questions  in  connection  with  his 
ordinary  labors,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
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gAtional  Church  at  Thorntoni  on  Oct.  18  following. 
He  travelled  in  the  employ  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society  in  1808-4  In  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1810  he  removed  to  Salisbury  as  assistant 
to  his  brother  Thomas,  and  remained  three  years.  In 
1813  he  removed  to  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  began  to 
edit  The  Chistian  Discipley  in  which  relation  he  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  1818.  In  1819  he  became  edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  ofPeac^  a  quarterly  which  he  con- 
ducted for  ten  years.  He  died  at  Brighton,  Oct.  31, 
1837.  Among  his  publications  may  be  mentioned  Sol- 
emn  Reasons  Jor  Declining  to  Ado]^  the  Bapti^  Theory 
and  Practice  (1809)  i-^BibU  News;  or,  Sacred  Truths 
relating  to  the  Living  God,  his  onfy  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
(1810): — Impartial  Review  of  the  Testimonies  in  Favor 
of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (ISIO)  i-^Respecfful 
Address  to  the  Trinitarian  Clergy  (1812)  •.—Solemn  Re^ 
view  of  the  Custom  of  War,  by  Philo  Pacificus  (1814) : 
and  The  A  t(ming  Sacrifice  a  Display  of  Love,  not  of 
Wrath  (1 829).  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, viii,  191. 

Worcester,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congre- 
gational minister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H., 
Nov.  1, 1770.  He  was  of  pious  ancestry,  being  a  de- 
scendant in  the  sixth  generation  of  Rev.  William,  and 
in  the  third  of  Rev.  Francis,  Worcester.  Every  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  improvement  was  seized  at  the  house 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  and  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one Samuel  was  possessed  of  an  ardent  desire  for  a 
thorough  education.  He  therefore  entered  the  New 
Ipswich  Academy,  working  his  own  way,  and  afterwards 
Dartmouth  College,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  1795.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Austin,  of 
Worcester,  taught  school  at  HoUis,  and  was  principal 
of  the  New  Ipswich  Academy,  1796.  The  following 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fitch- 
burg,  a  society  which  was  cursed  by  all  the  evils  of  the 
Half-way  Covenant — including  among  its  members 
Deists,  Arians,  Universalists,  and  the  openly  immoraL 
With  decision,  inflexible  integriry,  and  solemn  faithful- 
ness to  truth  and  duty,  Worcester  opened  the  batteries 
of  the  Gospel  upon  the  errors  and  sins  that  called  for 
rebuke.  As  a  result,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  cove- 
.lAnt  was  revised  and  an  orthodox  crc«d  adopted,  and 
in  1799  an  extensive  revival  occurred.  A  malignant 
spirit  of  opposition,  however,  was  all  the  time  de- 
veloped, and  finally,  under  the  leading  of  the  Uni- 
versalists, was  openly  manifested.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, the  town  voted  a  dissolution  of  their  contract 
with  the  [jastor,  but  a  council  of  the  Church  nnani- 
mously  decided  that  he  should  remain.  His  opponents 
now  conceived  the  design  of  organizing  themselves  into 
the  First  Church  in  Fitchburg,  thus  enabling  them  to 
take  the  place  of  the  church  of  which  Worcester  was 
pastor,  in  the  legal  relations  of  the  town  to  the  minis- 
ter. Several  ex  parte  councils  were  called  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  they  failed  in  accomplishing  their  designs. 
The  point  of  contention  ultimately  arrived  at  was 
whether  the  town  should  control  the  Church  with  ref- 
erence to  the  selection  or  dismission  of  her  ministers, 
or  whether  the  Church  should  do  this  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  town  acting  as  the  parish,  **  according 
to  the  uniform  ecclesiastical  usage  of  New  England." 
This,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Worcester  remarks,  was  the 
first  organized  attempt  in  Massachusetts  at  such  a  sub- 
jection of  the  Church.  The  fearlessness,  ability,  pa- 
tience, and  skill  of  the  pastor  foiled  the  efforts  of  the 
disaffected,  and  the  Church  was  saved  from  civil  bond- 
age. A  mutual  council  was  at  length  chosen  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  Church  and  pastor  were 
sustained,  and— at  his  own  request — he  was  regularly 
dismissed,  Aug.  29, 1802.  The  following  year  he  was 
installed  over  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem,  Mass., 
where  he  had  an  eminently  happy,  useful,  and  success- 
ful pastorate.  In  1804  he  declined  a  professorship  of 
theology  in  Dartmouth  College. 

In  promoting  the  cause  of  missions  and  the  circula- 


tion of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Worcester  was  very  labatuMi& 
From  1803  to  1808,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Matsaeku- 
setts  Missionary  Magazine,  for  five  yean  be  was  the  sec> 
retaiy  of  the  Massachusetts  Miasionaiy  Society,  and  oq 
the  death  of  Dr.  Spring  he  was  chosen  its,  president  His 
duties  were  important  and  arduous.  He  aided  in  the  fo^ 
mation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  its  oonatitii- 
tion  and  the  A  ddress  to  the  Public  having  been  prepand 
chiefly  by  him.  It  was  on  a  tide  in  a  chaise  with  Dr. 
Spring  from  Andover  to  Bradford  to  attend  the  General 
.Association  of  Massachusetts  that  the  first  ides  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foieign  IlianoDa, 
in  its  form  and  administration,  was  suggested  sod  devel- 
oped. The  Association  (1810)  instituted  the  Board,  Dr. 
Worcester  being  appointed  one  of  the  nine,  and  st  the 
first  meeting  thereof  he  was  chosen  corresponding  Moe- 
tary.  He  came  into  his  new  ofllce  with  reaouroes  of  in- 
tellect and  of  heart  which  were  equal  to  the  great  respon- 
sibilities and  toils  imposed  upon  him.  "  His  plana  of  be> 
nevolent  action  were  based  upon  fundamental  principles, 
and  would  bear  the  most  thorough  analysis;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  measures  of  the  American  Board  adopt- 
ed in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  are  marked  by 
pre-eminent  wisdom ;  and  the  dbtinguished  men  who 
have  followed  him  in  oflice  have  found  little  occaaiai 
to  alter  them."  Dr.  Worcester*a  constitution  at  length 
began  to  give  way  under  the  load  of  his  ezertioos  as 
pastor  and  secretary.  A  colleague  pastor  was  installed 
in  1819,  thus  relieving  him  of  three  fourths  of  his  min- 
isterial work.  In  1821  he  took  a  voyage  to  New  Or- 
leans, with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  nations  for  the  double  purpose  of  recruiting 
bis  health  and  promoting  the  Indian  miflsionflii  The 
trip  irritated  rather  than  mitigated  his  disease.  The 
weather  during  his  stay  in  New  Orleans  and  the  jour- 
ney northward  was  unpropitious.  After  much  suffer- 
ing, he  reached  Mayhew,  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 
eighteen  days  after,  Brainerd,  Tenn.  He  was  now  so 
weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  into  the  mission-bouse. 
He  lingered  resignedly  for  a  few  days,  and  on  June  7, 
1821,  passed  peacefully  away. 

As  A  preacher.  Dr.  Worcester  was  doctrinal,  faithful, 
and  luminous,  though  his  manner  was  neither  easy  nor 
graceful;  as  a  pastor,  he  was  diligent,  ^mpatbetic, the 
poor  and  the  sick  sharing  his  spedid  care.  He  had 
considerable  musical  talent,  instructed  in  sacred  music, 
and  gave  lectures  on  church  psalmody  and  music  His 
influence  was  felt  much  in  ecclesiastical  conndla,  sod 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  adjudicate  disputes  and 
settle  diflBculties.  He  was  a  powerful  debater,  sod 
some  of  his  speeches  were  seldom  rivalled  even  in  ju- 
dicial and  legislative  assemblies.  Dr.  Worcester  ever 
sympathized  with  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  frater- 
nized with  those  of  other  deDomination&  In  spite  of 
his  catholicity  of  sentiment  and  peace-loving  dispoa- 
tion,  he  was  thrioe  drawn  into  controversy.  The  pub- 
lications resulting  therefrom  wn  considered  to  class  with 
the  ablest  ever  written  in  the  history  of  religious  dispute. 

Besides  numerous  Sennons,  OtxUums,  and  Addretits, 
Dr.  Worcester  is  the  author  of  the  following:  Six  Ser- 
mons on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Judgment  (1800)  >- 
Summary  View  of  the  Fitckbiny  Eedaiastical  Afairt 
(1802): — Discourses  on  the  CovenaML  with  Abrak<m 
(Salem,  1805,  Svo):— Letters  on  Baptism  to  the  Ret, 
Thomas  Baldwin  { 1907  )i-^hristian  Psalmody  (1814, 
4  pts.):— 7Ar«e  Liters  to  Dr.W.K  Chtmmg  (Bos- 
ton, 1815, 8vo).  In  some  respects  these  Letters  are  the 
greatest  work  of  his  life.  They  were  occasioiied  5y 
Channing*s  Reply  to  Jeremiah  Evarts^s  Review  of  A  mer- 
icon  Unitariamsm  in  the  PwwpUsL  The  oootrorersy 
eventoated  in  the  doctrinal  division  of  the  CoQ^ega- 
tional  churches  of  Massachasetts.  The  PcaufUst  and 
Dnu  Morse,  Spring,  and  Worcester  saved  American  Coo- 
gregationaiism  from  the  advancing  Unitarian  tide:— 
Watts*sffymnsandSeleelione(M6.18lB),  More  than 
300,000  have  been  circulated:— i^ennoM  (postbomou^ 
1828, 8vo) :— Fttist  Ten  Reports  of  (he  A  meriean  Board 
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efConmiunoiKri/orForev/n  Miataru  (t810-20;  repub. 
1S&4).  His  Ldtei*  to  Dr.  Cbinning  in  connccCion  witb 
the  Unitinan  cantroveny,  eipecidly  the  lut  one,  have 
be«i  conridered  is  ilmosc  uniivRUed  >)>eeiiDens  of  po- 
lemic Iheological  discuHion,  Hiii  published  SemKuw 
■re  rich  in  evangelical  thought,  and  logicsll;  and  Inmi- 
noiuly  presented  by  R.  AnilerMn,  D.D„  in  the  Maaonat 
Volalat  of  the  American  Board  of  CimmUnimert  for 
/'orr^  J/iu>i>tu(l8fi2),p.ll4,  Of  his  three  ministerial 
brothers — Noah,  Thomas,  and  Leonard — the  two  tanner 
were  abia  wiitera  on  the  Unitarian  aide.  Hi«  son,  the 
Kev.  Samuel  M,  D.D.,  became  an  author  of  some  re- 
puU.  See  Cvng.  Guar.  1862,  p.  Ifll-IGO  (hj  Dr.  dark); 
Spngue,  A  mall  0/ the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  696  aq. ;  AUi- 
biHie,  Did.  of  Brit,  aid  Amer.  Aalhort,  a.v.\  also  Hit- 
»KiBary//erui^Ang.!821CbyETart«)i  Life aitd Labor* 
nf  Dr.  Worcmer  (Boston,  18a2,  Bvols,  12mo),by  his 
sun;  A'bi^^ner.  An.  April,  1862. 

'Worda^roTtli,  Ckristopiikk.  D.D.,  an  English 
cleigyman,  yonngest  brother  of  William  Wordawotth, 
the  poei,was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  June 
9, 1774.  He  was  edocaled  at  Hawkeshead  ^mmar- 
■choal  and  at  Trinity  College,  CamlHidge,  where  he 
graduated  in  179fi.  He  wai  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Oillege  Oct.  1, 1798.  He  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
Dr. Manners  Sutton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  rector 
of  Ashby  and  Obey-with-Thime,  Norfolk,  in  1804;  and 
dean  of  Docking. 'Easex,  May  80,  1808.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Soney,  and  oT 
Sundridge,  Kent,  April  10,  18!G;  and  goon  after  gen-eil 
as  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  July  2G, 
1820,  he  was  installed  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  same  year  exchanged  the  livings  uf 
Idmbeth  and  Sundridge  for  the  rectory  of  Bnxted,  with 
Ucktield,  in  Sussex.  He  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  College  in  1841,  and  thereafter  resided  at  Hix- 
led,  where  he  died,  Feb.  2,  1810.  He  published,  Siz 
Letlen  lo  GraimUe  Sharyt,  Kiq.,  TetpeOiag  hie  Remaria 
on  tit  Definiliva  Arlieie  in  the  Grtrt  Test  of  the  ffnc 
Tatamail  (1802}  ■.—Eccloiattical  Biagraphg  (1810)  ;— 
StmumM  on  Varioue  SubJtcU  {18H):—Wha  WroU 
Eltaiv  BaaAitlii  and  another  work  on 
jecl,  in  both  of  which  he  attributes  it  to  king  Charles 
I  -—ChriliaH  Iiutitultt  (183GJ :— and  other  works. 

VTanaWooA  (ri]l7,  inanoA,  at  aneertain  et3'mol- 
ogy;  Sept.  xupia,  xoKS),  dtayri,  and  arajaj;  Vulg. 
amariiudOf  abnni&iu»a)  is,  doubtless,  the  correct  transla- 
tion of  the  Ileb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  geoerally  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  in  Deut. 
xxix,  18,  where  of  the  idolatrous  laraelitea  it  i 
^^Lest  there  be  among  you  a  root  Ibat  beaieth 
wood-  (see  also  Prov.  v,  4).  In  Jer,  ii,  15 ;  xi 
Lam.  jii,  1I>,  19,woTmwood  is  symbolical  of  bitter 
ilyand  sorrow.     Uurighleous  judges  are  laid  tc 
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"hemlock").  In  like  manner  the  na 
which,  at  the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet,  fell 
npon  the  rivers,  was  called  Wormwood  ('Ai^iv^Of ;  Bev. 
vtii,  II).  The  Orientals  typified  sorrows,  cruelties, 
and  calamities  of  any  kind  by  plants  of  a  poisonous 
or  hitter  nature.  Some  other  plants  have  been  ad- 
duced, IB  the  colocynth  and  the  oleander,  hut  without 
anything  to  support  them ;  while  different  kinds  of  arte- 
misiaandofwurmwood  are  proverbial  for  their  tnttemess, 
and  often  used  in  1  flguratire  sense  hy  ancient  authors. 
"Farce,  precor.  Inrerare  taant,  nee  nmara  pmernls 
Admlacere  veils,  ceu  mel  11  nfisluihla,  verbis" 

I'PtaMn.  Kp.  ad  Aammtam). 
Celsius  has  no  doubt  that  a  species  of  artemisia,  or 
wormwood,  is  intended:  "ilane  planlam  amaram  in 
Judsa  et  Arabia  eopiose  nascentem,  et  inlerprelum 
auctoritata  egregie  sulTultam,  ipsim  ease  Ebisonim 
nisV,  pro  indubitalo  habemus."  Tbat  apedes  of  arte- 
misia  are  crnnToon  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is  well  known, 
aa  all  travellcn  mention  tbeir  abundance  in  particular 


Common  Wormwood  lAriemttla  oMn^Mtmi). 

but  as  many  of  Ibem  reaembte  each  otber 
very  ckaely  in  properttea,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  pailiculai  specie*  it  meanc  It  is  probable, 
iuiJsed,  that  the  name  is  used  in  a  generic  rather  than  a 
speoflc  aenie,  A  rlemitia  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus  of  plants  in  which  the  different  species  of  worm- 
woods are  foond.  Tho  plants  of  this  genus  are  eattly 
recognised  by  the  multitude  of  due  diviuons  into  which 
theleavea  are  usually  separated,  and  the  numerous  clua- 
ters  of  small,  round,  drooping,  greenish-yellow,  or  brown- 
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enndetstiXKl  that  our  common  wormwood  (^rfe- 
mitia  ufinUAuiin)  does  not  appear  to  exiH  in  FalcsUnc, 
and  cannot,  Iherefore,  be  that  apedally  denoted  hy  the 
scHptUTkl  term.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  word  is  intended  to  apply  to  oil  the  plants  of  this 
class  that  grew  in  Palestine,  rather  than  (o  any  one  of 
them  in  paiiicuUr.  The  examples  of  this  genus  that 
have  been  found  in  (hat  country  are — 1.  A  rlrniuia  Ju- 
ddicn,  which,  if  a  particular  species  be  intended,  is  prob- 
ably the  absinthium  of  Scripture.  Raawdf  found  it 
about  Bethlehem,  and  Shaw 
in  Arabia  and  the  deserts  of 
Numidia  plentifully.  Thia 
plant  is  erect  and  shrubby, 
with  I  stem  about  eighteen 
inches  high.    Its  taste  is  very 

seeds  are  much  used  in  East- 
em  medicine,  and  are  reput- 
ed to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  and 
anthelmintic  2.ArlemiHa 
Itomana,  which  was  found  by 
Ilasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor 
(p.  281).  This  species  is  herw 
baceous,  erect,  with  a  stem  one 
or  two  feet  high  (higher  when 
eultivaled  in  gardens),  and 
nearly  upright  hnnchea.  The 
pUnt  has  a  pleasantly  aromat- 
ic scent,  and  the  biltemess  of 
its  taste  is  so  tempered  by  tho 
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be  disagreeable*  8.  A  rtemma  abrotanum,  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
eastward  even  to  China.  This  is  a  hoaiy  plant,  becom- 
ing a  shrub  in  warm  countries,  and  its  branches  bear  loose 
panicles  of  nodding  yellow  flower-heads.  It  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  with  a  very  strong  scent  It  is  not  mnch 
used  in  medicine,  but  the  branches  are  employed  in  im- 
parting a  yellow  dye  to  wooL  The  species  most  cele- 
brated in  Arabian  works  on  materia  medica  is  that 
called  Bhihf  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  bitterness  and 
for  being  fatal  to  worms;  hence  it  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  an  anthelmintic  even  to  our  own  times. 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  species  which  was  found  by 
Kauwolf  in  Palestine,  and  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call 
tckeha.  It  is  his  ^  A  bnntkium  sanionicumj  tcheha  Ara- 
bum,  unde  semen  lumbricorum  colligitur,"  the  Abstftthi- 
urn  tantonicum  Judaicum  of  Caspar  Dauhin,  in  his  Pi- 
naXf  now  A  liemisia  Judaica,  though  it  is  probable  two 
or  three  species  yield  the  Semoni  santonicunif  or  worm- 
wood of  commercef  which,  instead  of  seed,  consists  of 
the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  in  which  the  peduncles, 
calyx  flowers,  and  young  seeds  are  intermixed.  Arie- 
misia  maritima  and  Judaica  are  two  of  the  plants  which 
yield  it.  See  Kitto,  Pkys,  liia,  of  Palest,  p.  216 ;  Cel- 
sius, Hierob,  i,  480  \  RosenmuUer,  BihL  BoU  p.  116 ;  Cal- 
cott  [lady],  Script,  Herbal,  p.  542. 

Worthington,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  February,  1618.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow,  and  was  created  B.D.  in  1646.  He 
was  chosen  master  of  Jesus  College,  but  resigned  the 
oflice  soon  after  the  Restoration.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  successively  rector  of  Horton,  Buckinghamshire; 
(vravely,  and  Fen  Ditton,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge ; 
Barking,  with  Ncedham,  Suffolk ;  and  Ingoldsby,  Lin- 
colnshire. In  1663  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Moulton- All -saints,  Norfolk,  and  entered  upon  the 
cure  of  St.  Bene't-Fink  in  June,  1664,  under  the  canon 
of  Windsor,  and  continued  to  preach  there  until  the 
church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1666.  Short- 
ly after  this,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Ingolds- 
by, Lincolnshire,  and  the  prebend  of  Asgarby  in  the 
Church  of  Lincoln.  He  removed  to  Hackney  in  1670, 
and  died  there,  Nov.  26, 1671.  He  was  the  author  of. 
Form  of  Sound  Words;  or,  A  Scripture  Catechism 
(1674)  I—The  Great  Duty  of  Self-resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine Will  (1676)  '.—The  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Reward  to  Come  (1690)  '.—Miscellanies  (1704) : 
— and  other  works.     See  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

TiVorthlngton,  ThomaB,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Blainscough,  Lancashire,  about  1662.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  English  College 
at  Douay  in  1678,  and  the  English  College  at  Rheims 
(having  in  the  meantime  become  a  priest)  in  1678.  He 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  England  for  some  years;  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1584,  and  banished  in  1585. 
He  was  president  of  the  English  College  at  Douay  from 
1599  to  1613.  He  spent  his  latter  years  in  England, 
and  died  in  Staffordshy^,  six  months  after  he  became  a 
Jesuit,  in  1626.  He  p\ih\i»he6f  Annotatiotts  on  the  Old 
Testament  (1609) : — Catalogus  Martyrum  Pontijiciorum, 
etc.  (1612) : — An  Anker  of  Christian  Doctrine,  wherein 
the  most  Principal  Poinies  of  CcUholique  Religion  are 
Proved  by  the  only  WrUten  Word  of  God,  etc.  (1618- 
22) :  —  and  other  works.  Sec  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit, 
and  A  ma'.  Authors,  s.  v. 

TiVorthington,  TiVilllani,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  born  in  Merionethshire  in  1703,  and 
educated  at  Oswestry  School,  whence  he  went  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  He  then  returned  to  Oswestry  and 
became  usher  in  that  school.  He  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Cambridge  in  1742,  and  that  of  D.D.  at  Jesus 
'  College,  Oxford,  in  1758.  He  became  vicar  of  Llany- 
blodwell,  in  the  County  of  Salop,  and  afterwards  of  Llan- 
rhaiadar,  Denbighshire,  where  he  died,  Oct.  6, 1778.  He 
became  prebendary  of  York  in  1768,  and  of  St.  Asaph 


in  1773.  He  published  numerous  vorks,  among  vhich 
are,  Essay  on  the  Scheme,  etc,  of  i/cm'f  Redemfikm 
(1748):—  ThA  Evidence  of  Christianity,  etc  (1769):- 
and  The  Scripture  Theoiy  of  the  Earth  (1773).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  y. 

Wottoa,  WiLUAX,  D.D.,  an  EngUsih  divine,  vas 
bom  at  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  18,  1666.    He  was 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  memory,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  five  years  old  had  acquired,  under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  considerable  facility  in  traadating  latin, 
Greek,'  and  Hebrew.    In  April,  1676,  when  not  yet  ten 
years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cim- 
bridge,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  languagei 
and  other  branches  of  learning.    In  1679  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  feUowsbip  id 
St.  John*s.    In  1691  he  received  the  living  of  Liao- 
drillo,  Denbighshire,  and  was  soon  after  made  cbip- 
lain  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  in  1693,  piesait- 
ed  him  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keynes,  Bucking- 
hamshire.   He  died  at  fiuxted,  Essex,  FeU  18, 1726. 
His  publications  arc  numerous,  among  which  mav  be 
named,  Refedions  upon  Ancient  and  Modem  htarmss 
(1694)  '.—Hist,  of  Rome  from  the  Death  of  Antomms 
Pius  to  the  Death  ofSeverus  Alexander  (1701)  i—DU- 
course  on  the  Confusion  ofLanyuage  at  Bahd  (1730). 

TiVreii,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  English  clergv- 
man,  was  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  rector  of  Knoyle,  Wiltshire. 
He  was  made  dean  of  Windsor  in  1635,  and  preseoted 
to  the  rectory  of  Haseley,  Oxfordshire,  in  1638.  He 
died  it  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Holder, 
at  Blechingdon,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  in  1688.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  xxxii,  819. 

"Wren,  Matthew,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-cheap,  I^ndon, 
Dec  28,  1585.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  Nov.  9, 
1605.  He  studied  divinity,  and  was  admitted  to  holr 
orders  in  1610.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  bishop 
Andrews,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1615.  In  1621  he  became  chaplain 
to  prince  Charles,  whom  he  attended  in  that  office  to 
Spain  in  1623.  He  became  rector  of  Bingham,  Kot- 
tinghamshire,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1624. 
In  Jul}'',  1625,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Peterhoase, Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  became  a  great  benefactor,  building 
a  large  part  of  the  college,  and  securing  contribotions 
for  a  chapel,  which  was  completed  in  1632.  In  Jnlr, 
1628,  he  became  dean  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton. 
He  was  sworn  a  Judge  of  the  Star-chamber  for  foreign 
causes  in  1629 ;  installed  as  prebendary  of  WcstmiBstei 
in  1634 ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  the  same 
year ;  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich  in  1685,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years  and  a  half.  He  succeeded 
Juxon  as  dean  of  his  majesty^s  chapel  in  1636,  and  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  May,  1638.  In  D^ 
cember,  1640,  proceedings  were  begun  in  Parliament 
against  him,  and  in  July,  1641,  he  was  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  penalty  was  ftsed 
at  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pariiament,  which  lasted  eighteen  years.  When 
the  Restoration  drew  nigh,  he  was  released,  in  March, 
1659,  and  returned  to  his  palace  at  Ely  in  1660.  He 
died  at  Ely  House,  London,  April  24,  1667.  He  pub- 
lished some  Sermons  and  other  works  of  no  present  in- 
terest.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did.  s.  v. 

'bright,  Edward  "W.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Lancaster,  O^  in  April,  1817,  He  was 
educated  at  Miami  University;  studied  divinity  at  the 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  finished 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa, 
in  1888;  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by 
Logansport  Presbytery  in  October,  1839;  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1840;  agent  in  the 
West  for  the  Presbvterian  Board  of  Education  in  1845; 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Delphi  in  1846,  whkb  lelatioo 
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continued  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Hia  labors  there 
were  greatly  bleasetl.  The  Church  grew  and  became  a 
feeder  to  new  churches  beyond.  Ho  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  Syno^  of  Northern  Indiana  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  in  1842  until  his  removal  to  Allegheny,  and 
also  of  the  Presbytery  of  Logansport  fur  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  It  was  generally  admitted  that,  "  as  a 
presbyter,  he  had  no  equal  in  all  the  synod."  At  length 
he  was  elected  and  served  as  librarian  of  the  Board  of 
Colportage  of  Pittaburgh  and  Allegheny  synods,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  removed  his  family  to  Allegheny.  He 
died  Sept.  17,  1865.  Dr.  Wright  was  an  instructive 
preacher:  "  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  sympathies  or  the 
passions,  but  rather  to  the  reason  and  the  consciences 
of  the  people.  He  took  no  crude  materials  into  the  pul- 
pit; his  sermons  always  afforded  proof  of  patient  and 
prayerful  study,  and  they  were  delivered  in  a  solemn 
and  reverential  manner."  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  AU 
mcmac,  1867,  p.  219.     (J.  L.  S.) 

TiVright,  John  Flavel,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  July  80, 1795) 
and  passed  his  early  3'ear8  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
state,  lie  was  converted  in  1813,  and  soon  after  began 
to  feel  it  his  duty  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  GrospeL 
He  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  August,  1814,  and  assisted 
for  some  mouths  in  the  work  of  a  large  circuit.  He  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Lynch- 
burg, Feb.  20, 1815,  and  appointed  successively  to  Han- 
over, Black  River,  Guilford,  Princess  Ann,  and  Newbem 
circuits  and  Raleigh  station.  In  182  L  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Leba- 
non Circuit  He  waa  next  appointed  to  Cincinnati, 
then  to  Madison,  Ind.,  and  in  1824  to  Chillicothe,  O., 
where  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  added  to  the 
Church,  and  more  than  that  number  converted.  In 
1827  he  was  stationed  a  second  time  at  Cincinnati,  and 
in  1829  became  presiding  elder  of  the  Lebanon  District. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  book-agent  at  Cincinnati,  and 
f'ulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office  for  twelve  years  in  suc- 
cession. In  1844  he  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  an  elec- 
tion to  the  episcopacy.  From  that  time  until  1861  he 
received  various  appointments  in  Ohio.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment  during  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  near  the  close  of  the  war  became  chaplain  to 
the  military  hospitals  of  Cincinnati.  He  again  entered 
the  conference  work  when  the  hospitals  were  closed,  and 
continued  in  that  field  until  1877,  when  he  retired.  He 
died  Sept.  18, 1879.  See  Minutee  of  Cincinnati  Confer^- 
ence,  1880,  p.  86. 

TVright,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Di»- 
senter,  was  bom  at  Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1682. 
He  was  pastor  at  Blackfriars,  London,  from  1708  to 
1734,  when  he  removed  to  a  meeting-house  in  Carter 
Lane,  Sonthwark,  and  died  in  1746.  He  published,  A 
Little  Treatite  of  Being  Bom  Again  (1715): — Treatise 
on  the  Religious  Observance  of  the  LorcCs  Dag  (8d  ed. 
1726):  —  Human  Virtues  f  or,  Bules  to  Lice  Soberly 
(1730)  z^Deceitfulness  of  Sin  (1731)  :~«nd  other  works. 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors^  a.  v. 

'Wulfram  (or  Wulfrann),  St.,  apostle  to  the  Fri- 
sians and  bishop  of  Sens,  M'aa  of  patrician  family,  and  was 
bora  about  A.D.  650,  at  Milly.  He  became  monk  and 
abbot  at  Fontenelle,  to  which  monastery  he  donated 
his  family-seat  of  Milly,  and  afterwards  was  chaplain 
to  the  French  court,  and  bishop  of  Sen&  In  684  or  685 
he  devoted  himself,  with  several  brother  monks,  to  the 
missionary  work  among  the  Frisians,  his  personal  asso- 
ciate for  a  time  being  a  Burgundian  count  named  Gan- 
gulf  or  Gengulf,  who  was  aftenvards  killed  by  a  clergy- 
man, the  paramour  of  his  wife.  Wulfram  is  credited, 
while  in  the  prosecution  of  his  missionary  labors,  with 
having  recovered  a  lost  paten  from  the  sea  b}'  prayer; 
with  having  cure<l  paralytics  and  other  invalids  by 
anointing  them  with  oil;  with  having  preserved  alive 
a  boy  who  was  hanged  by  the  Frisians  in  honor  of  their 
divinities^  and  two  other  bo^'s  who  were  about  to  be 


drowned  from  similar  motives  Tradition  states  that 
Wulfram  was  on  the  point  of  baptizing  Radbod,  the 
Frisian  king,  when  the  latter,  standing  with  one  foot  in 
the  water,  inquired  whether  his  unbaptized  ancestors 
were  to  be  found  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  and  being  as- 
sured that  they  were  in  Hell,  withdrew  his  foot  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  be  separated  from  his  royal 
ancestors.  The  devil  thereupon  appeared  to  the  king 
and  incited  him  to  persist  in  idolatry,  until  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Radbod,  how- 
ever, died  unbaptized.  Wulfram,  about  689,  returned 
to  Fontenelle,  and  died  in  695  (others  say  720  or  740). 
The  martyrologies  assign  to  him  March  20.  See  Bol- 
land.  Acta  SS,  Martyr,  (Antw.  1668),  iit,  p.  143-165: 
Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlands  (Gott.  1848),  p.  574 
sq.,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to ;  also  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  8.  v. 

'TiVulstan  (Wulfstan,  or  TiVolstau)  (1),  a  monk 
of  Winchester,  lived  in  the  9th  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Harmony  of  Tones,  a  poem  in 
Latin  hexameters  on  the  Miracles  of  St.  Swithin,  and  a 
prose  Life  of  Bishop  EthelwoLL  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

'Wul8tan(2),  an  English  prelate  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, became  archbishop  of  York  in  1003,  holding  along 
with  that  dignity  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  died 
in  1023.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  A  nglo^ 
Saxon  Homilies,  to  which  is  affixed  the  name  of  Lupus 
Episcopos,  One  of  these  may  be  found  in  Hickes, 
Thesaurus,  iii,  99-106,  See  Wright,  Biog,  Brit,  Lit, 
(Anglo-Saxon  Period),  p.  505. 

TiValBtaii  (3),  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates, 
was  bom  at  Icentum,  Warwickshire,  about  1007.  He 
was  educated  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough,  and  waa 
ordained  a  presbyter  at  the  usual  age.  He  then  be- 
came a  monk  at  Worcester,  and  gradually  rose  in  that 
monastery  until  at  last  he  became  prior.  In  1062  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing that  see  from  the  control  of  the  archbishop  of 
York.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  William  the  Conquer^ 
or,  and  after  him  of  his  son  Rufus.  He  rebuilt  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Worcester;  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the 
adherents  of  Duke  Robiert  of  Normandy ;  and  defended 
the  city  against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de 
Montgomery.  He  died  in  Worcester,  either  on  Nov.  28 
or  Jan.  19, 1095.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  any- 
thing either  in  Saxon  or  Latin,  though  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  en- 
tries in  the  Saxon  Chivmck  from  1034  to  1079.  See 
William  of  Malmesbur}*,  De  Gestis  P(mtifcum ;  Whar- 
ton, An^ia  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 

Wyatt,  William  £.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  New  York 
city,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1810,  and  priest  shortly 
after.  In  181 1  he  was  pastor  of  St,  John's  Parish,  New- 
town, L.  I. ;  in  1814  he  became  associate  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore,  subsequently  succeeding  to  the 
rectorship,  which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  died  June  24, 1864,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Through 
all  this  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com* 
mittee  of  his  diocese;  was  delegate  to  every  General 
Convention ;  and  during  thirty  years  was  president  of 
the  Lower  House.  In  1820  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  published  a 
volume  of  Family  Prayers: — a  volume  of  Bishop  Kemp's 
Sermons:— the  Christian  Altar: — and  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets, tracts,  etc  See  American  Quar,  Church  Rev, 
Oct,  1864,  p.  483. 

Wyckhoflf,  William  H.,  LUD.,  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Sept.  10, 1807,  and  waa  a  graduate  of  Union  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1828.  After  leaving  college,  he  was 
for  several  years  the  principal  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  a  collegiate  school  in  New  York.  In  1839  he 
became  the  editor  of  The  Baptist  Advocate,  now  The 
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Examiner  and  Chromckt  which  wsb  started  by  him, 
and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  denomination. 
Of  this  paper  he  had  the  editorial  charge  until  1846,  in 
which'year  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  Laigh  t  Street  Baptist  Church  of  New  Tork.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  President  of  the  Toung  Men's 
City  Missionary  Society,  of  the  Baptist  Domestic  Mis- 
sion Societ}*,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1835. 
Of  this  society  he  was  the  corresponding  secretary  from 
1846  to  1850.  In  1850  he  aided  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Union,  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  was  the 
secretary.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  1876. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  The  Bible  Question ; 
OTf  The  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Baptiste: — The 
Bible f  its  Excellence:  — Boilings  Ancient  History ^  Con- 
densed,     (J.  C.  S.) 

TiVyckofl^  Isaac  Newton,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed minister,  was  bom  near  Millstone,  N.  J.,  in  1792. 
He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in  1813,  and  at  New 
Brunswick  Seminary  in  1817.  He  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Catskill,N.Y.,  from  1817  to  1836, 
and  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  from  1836 
to  1866.  He  retired  from  active  duty  after  forty-nine 
years  of  arduous  clerical  labor,  about  three  years  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1869.  Four  new  churches 
were  organized  by  him  in  his  first  field  of  labor.  At 
Albany  more  than  one  thousand  persons  were  added  to 
the  communion  of  his  Church  during  his  ministry  of 
thirty  years.  He  was  fond  of  books  and  study,  and  of 
literary  and  theological  culture.  But  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  pastor.  He  seemed  to  know  everybody  in 
his  flock,  and  almost  in  the  whole  city.  Young  men 
found  him  a  genial,  sympathizing,  and  loving  helper, 
for  he  never  lost  his  youthful  buoyancy.  He  was  gijft- 
ed  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  animal  spirits.  His  pres- 
ence was  sunshine.  His  conversation  overflowed  with 
wit  and  humor,  with  irresistible  drollery,  and  yet  with 
a  pious  fervor  which  sanctified  the  whole  man.  To  the 
emigrant  Hollanders,  who  always  stopped  at  Albany  on 
their  way  to  the  Michigan  Colony,  he  was  for  years  a  fa- 
ther and  a  priest.  He  conversed,  read,  and  could  preach 
in  the  Dutch  language  with  great  fluency.  In  every 
benevolent  institution,  in  the  boards  of  the  Church,  in  all 
kinds  of  public  assemblies  where  his  influence  coiUd  be 
well  used,  he  was  a  representative  speaker  and  actor. 
Among  the  sick,  the  anxious,  the  unconverted,  the 
young  and  the  aged  alike,  his  personal  and  pastoral 
tact  and  power  were  universally  admitted.  His  home 
was  a  Bethel,  his  hospitality  unbounded,  and  his  social 
intercourse  entertaining  and  profltable.  He  was  full 
of  music,  an  art  which  he  cultivated  delightfully  and 
skilfully,  with  voice  and  instrument*  His  piety  was  a 
flowing  stream,  sparkling,  clear,  unceasing,  joyous,  and 
refreshing  to  himself  and  to  his  people  and  friends. 
**  The  spontaneity  of  his  faith  precluded  the  indulgence 
of  mere  cant.  The  light  of  the  cross  was  on  his  brow ; 
the  breath  of  Olivet  animated  his  speech.  To  hear  him 
pray  in  his  family  circle  was  to  be  borne  up  to  the  Mount 
of  Vision."  His  religion  was  a  life,  never  a  burden,  nev- 
er a  mere  robe,  but  a  principle  In  active  operation — **  a 
well  of  water  in  him  springing  up  to  everlasting  life." 
His  charity  was  wonderful,  in  thoughts,  feelings,  speech, 
gifts  and  deeds  of  love  for  Christ's  sake.  In  ecdesias- 
tical  assemblies  he  was  a  peace -maker.  His  olive 
branch  never  withered  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 
With  nearly  all  the  great  movements  of  his  Church 
for  half  a  century  he  was  prominently  identified.  He 
was  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  great  May  anniversaries 
in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  are  printed 
in  the  National  Preacher^  etc.  His  person  was  of  me- 
dium size,  slender,  wiry,  agile,  and  tough.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  cheerfulness  and  goodness.  His  voice 
was  large,  full,  sonorous,  and  he  used  it  often  with  great 
oratorical  effect.  His  mental  ingenuity  and  freshness 
of  thought  and  expression  proclaimed  him  an  original 
character.    He  was  perfectly  unique,  always  himself, 


and  never  much  like  other  folks.  lie 
talked,  and  preached  and  prayed,  in  hh 
way.  He  used  many  big  words ;  be  oft< 
and  combinations  of  words  that  gave  gi 
pith  to  his  sentences^  His  aim  was  direc 
Biblical  and  expository;  his  style  pictur 
imaginative,  instructive,  tender,  and  cvi 
mortuary  discourses  he  excelled.  Some 
rial  and  funeral  sermons,  published  in  {i 
and  especially  his  many  contributions  t*: 
A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  are  choici 
his  descriptive  and  analytical  sketchei 
Down  to  his  old  age  he  retained  his  yo 
ance  and  manner,  with  fresh  complexioi , 
ing  and  unchanged  in  color.  '^His  e}i 
nor  his  natnial  strength  abated"  until 
laid  its  wasting  hand  upon  him.  See  Po ' 
Memorial  Sermon.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

'WyckofJ^TheodoreFrelisghn  i 
Reformed  minister,  son  of  the  above,  was  : 
N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  graduated  at  Rutgen  I 
and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Se  ; 
was  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  C 
N.  Y.,  from  1848  to  1844 ;  of  the  South  I  I 
West  Troy,  from  1845  to  1854;  and  i  i 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  in  1854-55.  He  died  i 
Jan.  19  of  the  latter  year,  only  a  few  w  ! 
rival  in  St.  Thomas.  He  was  a  young  i 
ed  mind  and  manners,  a  careful  studen  i 
tastes  and  refined  in  accomplishments  I 
and  well  for  the  periodical  press.  His  ! 
nate  in  style,  evangelical  in  matter  a; 
of  promise".     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Wyoliffe,  John,  the  first  transli    i 
Bible  into  English,  and  ^  the  morning    i 
roation,"  was  also  eminent  as  a  scho'    , 
and  a  preacher.    There  seem  to  have    i 
persons  of  the  same  name  contempoi     i 
one  a  seneschal  of  Merton  College  in      * 
author  of  a  weak  chiliastic  treatise  ent 
of  the  Church,  usually  attributed  to 
Todd,  Dublin,  1840]),  another  who  wa 
College  in  1340,  and  still  another  wh<     i 
field  from  1861  to  1380. 

I.  A  ntecedenis, — The  career  and  wc     i 
not  well  be  appredatcd  withaut  a  bi 
of  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical,  and      i 
lical,  circumstances  of  the  times. 

1.  The  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages 
the  establishment  of  high-schools,  w      ! 
sibly  felt  along  the  pathways  of  sci< 
inquiry.    Europe  was  emerging  fro 
rism  which  the  northern  hordes  h 
older  seats  of  civilization,  and  the  ii 
now  Christianized  and  educated, 
streams  of  missionarv  and  literarv        i 
theriands.    England  was  foremost 
ameliorating  influences.    From  the 
sway  she  had  enjoyed  pre-eminent 
contact  with  Latin  Christianity,  wl 
all  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  W 
the  displacement  of  the  Britons  b; 
and  the  subjugation  of  these  in  ti        | 
had  added  successively  elements  <        I 
originally  wild  strength,  as  the  cor 
guage  itself  attests  to-day.    At  th( 
write  the  French  tongue  was  still  i        i 
a  vestige  of  which  exists  in  many         i 
gal  terms  to  the  present  day ;  and 
Latin  as  the  medium  of  literar 

• 

likewise  is  vet  indicated  bv  other  I 

known  processes.   The  English  un  I 

about  two  centuries  prior  to  Wyd'  i 

a  little  later  than  those  of  Italy  i 

three  centuries  before  the  oldest  o(  i 

inally  divinity  schools,  or,  at  leas^  i 
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divines  and  largely  for  sacred  learning.  In  fact,  theology 
was  Che  chief  and  almost  the  sole  science  of  that  early 
day,  and  the  only  other  forms  of  knowledge  that  took  a 
scholastic  form  were  languages  and  philtMophy,  both  of 
which  then  had  a  decidedly  theological  aim  and  color- 
ing. Moreover,  the  students  were  almost  exclusively 
novitiates  of  some  of  the  various  monastic  ranks  with 
which  at  that  time  all  parts  of  £un>pe  particularly 
swarmed.  Wycliffe  himself,  while  in  college,'was  a  can- 
didate for  holy  orders,  and  his  own  studies  of  course  lay 
in  that  direction,  as  doubtless  did  those  of  most  of  his 
pupils. 

2.  The  Lollards,  as  all  the  predecessors  of  Protestant- 
ism in  England  were  called,  had  already  begun  a  com- 
parison of  the  glaring  corruptions  of  Rome  with  the 
simple  truths  and  practices  of  early  Christianity,  as  well 
as  with  the  obvious  laws  of  morality  and  social  decen- 
cy ;  and  in  this  discussion,  which  usually  was  rather  in- 
directly than  ostensibly  carried  on,  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially the  New  Test.,  was  of  course  continually  appealed 
to  as  an  authority  against  the  papal  dogmas,  ecclesias^ 
tical  traditions,  and  priestly  dominations.  These  latter 
were  especially  open  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  and,  as  in 
the  Reformation  afterwards,  the  wits  of  Wycliffe's  day, 
including  Chaucer  and  Gower,  were  not  slow  in  pointing 
out  Romish  inconsistencies  to  the  public  eye.  The 
mass  of  the  people  were  thoroughly  awake  to  the  re- 
ligious questions  thus  raised,  and  every  educated  per- 
son who  mingled  freely  with  them,  as  Wycliffe  did,  had 
constant  occasion  to  ascertain  their  feelings  and  appre- 
hend their  necessities. 

8.  The  political  condition  of  the  oonntry  at  the  time 
^creacly  stimulated  these  debates,  which  had  not  yet 
been  nationally  agitated  elsewhere.  One  century  be- 
fore WyclifTe  was  bom,  the  English  barons  had  extorted 
from  the  violent  and  vacillating  king  John  the  famous 
Magna  ChttrUz,  which,  although  quickly  denied  by  that 
prince,  and  denounced  by  the  pope,  who  claimed  the 
vassalage  of  the  realm,  yet,  renewed  by  the  next  and 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  sovereign,  has  remained 
to  this  day  the  substantial  basis  and  bulwark  of  British 
constitutional  libertv.  From  that  document  definitelv 
dates  the  great  struggle  between  the  Romish  and  the 
secular  arm,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  aristocratic  and 
the  popular  rights,  on  the  other,  which  has  characterised 
English  as  well  as  Continental  history  ever  since.  The 
reign  of  Henry  III,  who  followed  John  upon  the  throne 
of  England,  was  but  a  series  of  contests  between  the 
king  and  the  newly  instituted  House  of  Commons; 
which  after  a  lull  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  who 
was  the  next  prince,  but  who  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
settling  the  Scottish  succession,  broke  out  afresh  under 
Edward  II,  and  culminated  in  his  dethronement  and 
horrid  death.  All  these  fluctuations  of  civil  power  the 
Roman  pontiff  watched  at  a  safe  distance,  like  a  vulture 
snuffing  the  field  of  battle,  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  weak  or  the  wounded  of  either  side.  Edward  HI, 
who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  three 
years  after  the  above-assumed  date  of  Wycliffc*s  birth, 
soon  engaged  in  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  which 
occnpie<l  his  entire  reign ;  but  he  nevertheless  resisted 
the  claims  of  Rome,  and  Parliament  supported  him  by 
statut-es  declaring  the  independence  of  the  Enc:Iish  cler- 
gy. The  effect  of  all  these  political  turmoils  was  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  human 
rights,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  seeds  of  the 
English  Refonnation  of  a  later  age  were  widely  and 
deeply  sown  by  these  public  measures  and  private  ex- 
periences. 

4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  art 
of  printing  had  not  yet  been  dii^covered.  All  bookf*, 
being  in  MS.,  bad  to  be  laboriously  copied  by  hand,  and 
were  therefore  rare  and  costly.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Bible,  from  its  large  size  and  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  which  it  was  written.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
was  the  authorized,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
the  only  accessible  form ;  and  this  the  common  people, 
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of  coorse,  could  not  understand,  nor  even  read.  Hence. 
Wycliffe,  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  popu- 
lace, fur  which,  as  we  have  seen,  his  earliest  public  ap- 
pearance was  distinguished,  must  have  orally  trans- 
lated  diT  their  benefit  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  he 
had  occasion  to  cite  in  their  hearing.  The  inconven- 
ience and  indirectness  of  this  process  seem  to  have  in- 
duced in  him  the  determination  from  his  very  college 
days  to  furnish  a  more  adequate  text  than  then  exist- 
ed for  popular  religious  instruction.  This  purpose  his 
whole  career  aftenvards  confirmed. 

The  only  professed  or  real  versions  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible  in  English  proper  before  Wycliffe*s  were  those  of 
the  Psalms,  made  nearly  simultaneously  by  William  of 
Shoreham  and  Richard  RoUe  in  the  early  part  of  Wyc- 
liffe*8  century.  They  were  both  made  from  the  Latin, 
were  exceedingly  crude,  fragmentary',  and  encumbered 
with  notes  in  most  copies,  and  never  had  any  great  celeb- 
rity or  circulation.  The  earlier  efforts  at  translation  in 
English  were  mere  poetical  paraphrases  of  portions  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  Ormuluin^  a  versification  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  belonging  probably  to 
the  former  part  of  the  preceding  century;  the  Biblical 
poem  entitled  Soulhele^  dating  about  the  same  period ;  a 
rhymed  rehearsal  of  the  principal  events  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  of  a  somewhat  later  date;  and  apparently  ooiv 
temporaneous  with  the  last  nametl,  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  existed  with  many  variatioi^ 
in  different  MSS.  The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  that  had 
preceded — namely,  Casdmon's  historical  poem  in  the  7th 
century,  Aldhelm's  and  Guthlac*s  Psalter  of  about  the 
same  date,  ^  the  Venerable"  Bede's  Gospel  of  John  in  A.D. 
735,  Aldred's  **  Durham  I^wk,**  and  Owen  and  Farmen's 
'^Rushworth  Glos^'*  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury; iElfric's  abstracts  from  the  hixt^rical  books  and 
Job  a  little  later;  besides  king  Alfred's  attempts  and  a 
few  other  imperfect  glosses  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Canticles,  etc  —  were  altogether  sporadic;  moreover, 
their  language  was  quite  unintelligible  to  Wycliffe's 
generation.  The  Anglo-Norman  dialect  which  inter- 
vened was  partially  represented  by  a  series  of  versions, 
or  rather  revisions,  of  these  scattered  elements,  covering 
probably  most  of  the  Bible,  and  certainly  the  Gospels, 
the  Psalter,  the  Canticles,  and  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Test.;  but  these  were  of  a  mongrel  character, 
and  scarcelv  attained  the  authoritv  or  currency*  even  of 
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the  Anglo>Saxon  relics.  There  was  an  obvious  and  ur- 
gent need  of  a  new  and  truly  EngKsh  version  adapted 
to  the  actual  condition  and  vernacular  of  the  people. 

II.  fAfe,  —  Wycliffe's  name  (spelled  also  Wiciif,  T)e 
WykUf, etc)  is  thought  by  Vaughan  {John  de  WyciiTf, 
[1853].  p. 4)  to  have  been  originally  VTye-c/*^,  i.e.  \Va- 
terdife^  referring  to  a  rocky  hill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  about  eleven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  the  family  mansion  was  located. 
The  estate  has  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  families  of  the  Tonstalls  and  Constables ; 
but  the  parish  church  adjoining  is  still  known  by  the  old 
name  of  Wycliffe.  Of  the  Reformer's  immediate  parent- 
age and  early  education  nothing  is  recorded,  nor  is  the 
exact  date  of  his. birth  known.  From  the  fact  that  he 
entered  while  vet  a  vouth  as  one  of  the  first  commoners 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  was  founded  in  1340,  he 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  1324.  Some- 
what later  he  became  a  probationer,  and  apparently  also 
a  fellow,  of  Merton  College,  and  at  the  period  of  bin  first 
introduction  to  notice  he  was  associated  with  some  of  the 
l^est  scholars  of  the  university,  Chaucer  toeing  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  his  pupil.  His  hours  were  doubtless 
chiefly  occupied,  like  those  of  an  English  college  tutor  of 
the  present  day,  with  private  instruction  to  the  under- 
graduates ;  and  his  intervals  of  recreation  appear  to  have 
been  largely  spent  in  social  rambles  among  the  peasant- 
ry in  the  neighborhood.  H  is  scholastic  culture,  warmed 
by  a  genial  temper,  gave  him  great  influence  as  well  as 
ready  access  in  thus  acting  the  rare  function  of  a  link 
between  the  literary  aristocracy  and  the  sturdy  popu- 


Foitnit  of  Widiflc    (Fi 


Ui«  netiorj  lit  Wjcliffe.) 


Uce  of  ■  collepate  borough.     Hence  he  wm  etubled  to 
■vmpalhiie  with  the  winu  and  wnliineiits  of  the  lover 
claivn,  and  to  meet  them  with  Ihe  higher  quaJiticili 
■nd  viewa  of  ■  ChiiatiiD  atudenU     In  peraon  conuder- 
rIiIj  above  the  mniium  height,  alraighl,  alender,  but 
wiry,  with  fealncea  indicating  penelraiion  anil  refii 
ment,  a  thin  aquiline  nose,  firm  moiilh,  imoath   Toi 
head,  and  clear  (hough  aoniewhac  deep-set  eyes;  I 
expreiwon  at  once  Tranlc  and  cautioua,  bland  but  we 
bred,  inlelleclual  and  yet  sympathetic,  WyclifTe  wai 
man  to  rivet  attention  and  aecure  respect  at  the  firat 
glance. 

In  1360Wyc1i(re  becan>e  known  as  a  public  opponen 
of  ibe  roendicanl  friars  who  infesled  England,  interfei 
inK  with  the  achonf  discipline  as  well  as  with  dnmrsii 

are  accordingly  assigned.  This  was  an  e(fl>rt  in  be 
half  no  less  of  the  people,  who  were  weary  with  the  oti 
Inisive  sanctinwny  and  befCgirly  aqnalor  of  theae  churcA 
.)fc'«,lhanoftheunive™ityantiioritie«,whoi 
ly  sick  of  their  impertinent  ignoraiice  and  [ 
neurpatinn.  It  won  him  such  papularitv  that  in  1S61 
he  was  made  warden  (or  master)  of  Italiiul  Hall  (after- 
wards Balliol  CoileKe),  an  office  for  which  he  was  welt 
qualiHed  by  his  eminent  diligence  and  reputation  as  i 
atudeni  of  civil  and  canon  law,  and  especially  by  hi! 
skill  in  philDaophieal  and  theological  dialectics.  This 
preferment  gave  both  a  wider  aciipe  to  his  scholastic 
abilities,  and  greater  prestige  to  his  popular  di 
In  the  same  ycai  he  waa  made  rector  of  Fillii  „ 
Lincolnshire,  a  position  which  he  exchanged  in  1SK8 
for  that  of  Ludgenihall  in  the  same  diocese.  Those 
livinpi  did  not  require  his  removal  from  Oxford,  yet 
afforded  him  a  clerical  function  and  a  psAtonil  oppor- 

muiiinn  with  the  common  pcoide,  and  that  in  a  rustic 
neighborhood. 

In  1366  archbishop  Islip  of  Canterbury  appoinlerl 
Wvcliffe  master  of  bis  new  college  uf  Canterbury  Hall 
.'afterwards  merged  in  that  of  Christ  Church)  at  Ox- 
ford, but  sonn  after  the  accession  of  Langham  lo  Ihe  lee 
in  laae  the  monks,  who  formed  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  induced  that  prelate  lo  eject  Wydiffe, 
on  the  ground  of  aome  informality  in  the  appointment. 


JS70,  uf  which  the  tsonb  iwRhsnd 
IherDvalconErmaliuniiilBTl  Hm 
little  b«d  Wydiffe,  ilthMgli  Hill 
piofraaing  lu  be  a  faithful  loii  of  iht 
Romish  Church,  paid  lo  Hn  [apal 
order  of  eilence  accoiniaiiriiiE  ih( 
bull — since  it  waa  not  onir  paiui- 
touf,  but  illtgal  under  the  PiTlit- 
meniBiy  slaiutes  above  meniinnrd 

fence  of  Ihe  nalionB]  policy  agilRH 
the  pope,  published  almil  (hit  iidk. 
This  production  doulxka  cnciiii» 


pontiff's  Mimmont  to  the  kio);  to 
pay  the  homage  due  fnHn  tke  tiaw 
of  John  to  the  see  of  Roiw— »  de- 
mand which,  as  we  have  Ken,  Ed- 
ward had  refused  to  ackimiledct, 
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of  Worcester;  and  thmu^b  ibf 
■  of  Lancaster  he  was  coinr*ii- 
E  atUl  hnnglnB  in  sated  (about  I3;6)rarlhck»ufl>ii 
college  mastenJiip  by  beiiip  tswlt 
rector  of  Lutierwonh  where  be  luil 
full  scope  for  the  refomialory  principles  Kbich  be  now 
began  to  avow  more  pirintedly.  He  had  alreailr  (in 
IB72)  been  created  "doctor  in  theology"  by  ib*  I'ni- 
versily  of  Oxford,  then  not  a  mere  hotmraiy  title,  bnl 
an  official  one,  autboriiing  him  to  lecture  publlrlr  le- 
fore  the  studenti;  and  he  used  ihe  privilege  lu  ei|ii« 

are  conspicuous  in  his  published  tracts  on  the  mljjiri. 
These  abuses  had  come  to  be  such  a  public  buntcu,  »■ 
cupancy  of  benelices  by  aliei 


pecia 


y  the 


8  the  k 


,  il<tt 


renewed  it,  with  Wydille  aa  a  pmmineiiL  roerabrr.to 
confer  with  tbc  papal  authorities  for  the  abrogstian  of 
the  evil  All  arrangement  was  finally  msdr,  tnt  tlr 
pope  soon  violated  the  compact,  and  Patliaraeni  ipin 
look  action  against  Ihe  Roman  usurpaliniit.  TheK  <le- 
velopmenti  more  fully  opened  Wydiffe's  eyes  to  the 

forth  began  to  argue  and  preach,  and  teach  auri  irriti, 
boldly  and  wilhoui  reserve.  As  with  Luther  in  i  luci 
age,  the  hierarchy  was  alarmed  and  exasperated ;  by  i 
formal  convocation  they  summoned  him  to  arawer,  Frti 

of  erroneous  doctrine.  The  trial  opened  regularly  in 
St.  Paul's  on  the  day  appointed;  but  an  nnfoMunsMil- 
lercatiiin  of  a  perennal  nature, arising  between  the  Iwh- 
op  of  London  and  ibe  dulie  of  Lanwsler,  threw  theai- 
itoan  uproar,  and  even  led  lo  a  pojralar  tumuli 
In  Ibc  mSlee,  Wycliffe  was  carried  off  in  Mf«y 
ieiida.  The  pope  (Gregory  XI)  was  now  in- 
duced to  lake  up  [be  matter.  Formal  inicln  wert 
prepared  against  Wvdiffe,  and  in  five  papal  bulls  Ihiet 
of  them  dated  simiilianeously  (Hay  22, 1377).  be  <fi  ' 
ileil  lo  answer  to  the  charges  of  insulMrdinatiiin  and 
leresy.  Before  these  eummonsei  arrived,  Edward  III 
lied,  and  Richard  II  was  ciowneil;  and  the  new  1^ 
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irchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  IaikIoii,  i" 
rhom  one  or  more  of  ibe  bulls  had  been  oddnMed.  u- 
lered  a  second  trial,  which  was  acconlingly  held  in 
Lambelb  Palace  in  April     Wyclilfc  lespmded  by  a 
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formal  paper;  bat  the  proceedings  were  again  abruptly, 
although  not  violently,  ended  by  the  interference  of  the 
populace  in  mass  and  the  command  of  the  king's  moth- 
er; the  prelattcal  judges  retired  in  confusion  with  a 
pusillanimous  injunction  of  silence  upon  Wydiffe,  to 
which,  of  course,  he  paid  no  respect.  The  prosecution 
shortly  expired  with  the  death  of  Gregory,  and  a  schism 
occurred  by  the  election  of  two  popes  as  his  rival  suc- 
cessors. This  gave  Wycliffe  fresh  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing the  corruption  of  the  papacy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  season  of  quiet  for  the  prosecution  of  his  cher- 
ished design  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Luther  at  the  castle  in  the  heart  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest. 

We  rapidly  pass  over  the  residue  of  WycIifTe's  life. 
Early  in  1379  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  during 
which  he  was  visited  by  the  papal  emissaries,  who 
Qi^ed  him  to  recant;  but  he  soon  recovered  to  denounce 
them  more  vigorously  than  ever.  In  1882  a  court  con- 
stituted by  the  pope,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  controverted  certain  propositions  of 
Wycliffe,  who  bad  begun  to  question  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  and  as  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, withheld  his  support,  now  that  the  Reformer 
ventured  upon  doctrinal  ground,  Wycliffe's  position  was 
eventually  condemned,  and  the  king  was  induced  to  re- 
move him  from  the  university.  It  is  probable  that  the 
odium  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  in  1381  fell  upon 
Wycliffe,  as  it  was  supposed  by  his  enemies  to  have 
been  fomented  by  the  "  poor  priests,"  whom  he  sent  out 
as  itinerants  to  propagate  his  own  view&  The  Wyc- 
liffites,  as  his  numerous  followers  were  called,  were  sub- 
jected to  much  persecution ;  but  Wycliffe  himself  con- 
tinued, unmolested,  to  preach  at  Lutterworth.  On  Dec. 
29,  1884,  he  was  seized  with  a  second  fit  of  paralysis, 
while  (as  some  say)  in  the  act  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  The 
Council  of  Constance  (May  5, 1415)  condemned  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  1428  his  remains  were  dug  up  and  burned ; 
the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  adjoining  Swift,  which,  as 
Fuller  prosaically,  and  Wordsworth  poetically,  remark, 
conveyed  them  through  the  Avon  and  the  Severn  into 
the  sea,  and  thus  disseminated  them  over  the  world. 
His  doctrines,  carried  into  Bohemia  by  the  members  of 
queen  Anne's  retinue,  originated  the  Hussite  movement. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clei^y  being  then  a  universal  cus- 
tom, Wycliffe  died  unmarried ;  his  flock  was  his  family, 
and  the  English  Bible  his  heirloom  to  posterity. 

III.  Writings, — Wycliffe's  literary  productions  are  very 
numerous  (Shirley  [List  of  the  Original  Works  of  John 
WycUJpe  (Oxf.  1865)]  enumerates  more  than  two  hun- 
dre<l,  chiefly  tracts,  many  of  them  still  unpublished); 
some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  others  in  English,  and  nearly 
all  are  on  the  religious  questions  of  the  day.  Many  of 
them  still  remain  in  MS.  The  most  important,  by  far, 
is  his  New  Testamentj  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished about  1378,  and  again  in  1880;  the  first  printed 
edition  was  by  John  Lewis  (Lond.  1781,  fol.),  the  next 
by  Henry  H.  Baber  (ibid.  1810, 4to),  and  the  latest  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  (Oxf.  1879,  l2mo) ;  it  is  also  contained 
in  Bagster's  Hexapla  (ibid.  184],4to),and,  in  part,  in  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  (ibid.  1868, 8vo).  It  was 
likewise  printed  from  a  considerably  different  MS.  by 
Pickering  (ibid.  1848,  4to).  Wycliffe  also  translated, 
either  in  person  or  by  assistants,  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  Apocrypha,  which  seems  to  have 
been  completed  shortly  before  hia  death.  His  whole  Bi- 
ble has  been  accurately  printed  from  a  collection  of  170 
MS8.,  with  valuable  dissertations,  etc.,  by  Forshall  and 
Madden  (Oxf.  1850, 4  vols.  4to).  Wycliffe  translated  di- 
rectly from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  deeming  himself  com- 
petent to  use  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  as  a  basis. 
His  version  is  quite  literal  and  plain,  but  stiff  and  Latin- 
ized ;  yet  less  so  than  many  of  Wycliffe's  other  writings. 
It  has,  of  course,  little  critical  value ;  but  its  influence,  at 
the  time,  was  immense,  and  has  since  been  incalculable. 
It  can  hardly  be  considered  the  foundation  af  our  pres- 


ent Engliah  Bible,  but  rather  its  piecarsor;  and,  no 
doubt,  Tyndale  laigely  used  it  in  his  translation  from 
the  original  tongues.  Wycliffe's  Bible  was  revised 
about  1888  by  John  Pur\'ey,  who  had  been  his  curate; 
and  it  is  Pnrvey's  edition,  rather  than  Wycliffe's  own, 
that  has  generally  passed  as  Wycliffe's  Bible  (so  in 
Lewis's,  Babefs,  the  Clarendon,  and  Bagster's  text). 
Both  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Forshall  and 
Madden.    See  Authorizbd  Version. 

See  Lechler's  ed.  of  Wycliffe's  Trialogus  (Oxf.  1869) ; 
also  id.  De  Officio  Pastorali  (Leips.  1863),  and  Wyc- 
liffe's Wicket  (Oxf.  1612);  Arnold,  Select  English  Works 
of  Wydiffe  (Lond.  1869-71, 8  vols.);  Vaughan,  Tracts 
and  Treatises  of  John  Wycliffe  (ibid.  1854);  Lives  of 
Wgdiffe,  by  LewU  (Oxf.  1820),  Tvtler  (Edinb.  1826), 
Murray  (Lond.  1829),  Vaughan  (ibid.  1828,  1881, 1853), 
Le  Bas  (ibid.  1882),  Lechler  (Leips.  1873;  transL  by 
Lorimer,  Lond.  1878). 

'Wylle,  Andre'Vir,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  professor,  was  bom  at  Washington  in 
1789.  He  was  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  passed  A.B.  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburgh,  Pa., 
in  1810.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio 
in  1812,  and  soon  after  installed  pastor  of  Miller'^  Run 
Church.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  president  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Washington  colleges,  and  extended  his  ser- 
vices as  a  preacher  to  Ten  Mile  and  West  Liberty,  till 
his  removal  to  Pigeon  Creek,  where  his  memory  is  still 
cherished.  In  1828  he  was  elected  president  of  Indiana 
College,  and  removed  to  Bloomington,  where  he  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Twice  he  represented  the  dio- 
cese in  General  Convention,  and  was  president  of  the 
Standing  Committee  in  1851.  He  died  Nov.  11, 1851. 
Dr.  Wylie  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in 
the  West.  He  published  an  English  Grammar  (1822) : 
— A  Eulogy  on  Lafayette  (1884):— a  pamphlet  entitled 
Sectarianism  is  Hei-esy,  etc  (1840) : — The  Individual:  a 
Baccalaureate  ( 1861 ) : — Sermons  and  A  ddresses :  —a 
work  on  rhetoric : — and  an  A  dvioe  to  Young  Men  (left 
ready  for  publication).  See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  V,  779;  Amer,  Quar.  Church  Rev,  1852,  p. 640. 

"WyUe,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  divine  and  author,  was  bom  at 
Moylarg,  near  Ballymena,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
May  21, 1778.  He  graduated  at  the  Univensity  of  Glas- 
gow in  1797 ;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  the  same  year ; 
taught  a  school  at  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  until  the  fall  of 
1798,  when  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  was  licensed  to  preach  June  25, 1799; 
ordained  June  25^  1800 ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  from  1801 
to  1852;  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  from  1809  to  1851 ;  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1828  to  1845,  and  emeritus  profe»iK)r  from 
1846  to  1852 ;  vice-provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1838  to  1846;  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
13,  1852.  Mr.  Wrlie  was  the  author  of,  The  Faithful 
Witness  for  Magistracy  and  Mimicry  upon  a  Scriptural 
Basis  (Phila.  1804 ;  Paisley,  Scotland,  1806 ;  other  e<ls.) : 
— Covenanting  ((>reensburgh,  Pa.,  1803) : — First  Antmal 
Address  before  the  Religious  Historical  Society  (Phila. 
1818,  Svo) i^Greek  Grammar  (1838,  Svo):— Life  of 
the  Rev,  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D,  (N.  Y.  I85o,'8v'(0, 
posthumous.  He  was  co- editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Magazine  (1821-22, 2  vols.  8vo),  and  also  contributed  to 
periodicals.  "Few  men  have  ranked  higher  than  Dr. 
Wylie  in  classical  literature  and  theological  attain- 
ments, as  a  successful  teacher,  a  good  pastor,  or  a  prac- 
tical Christian"  (Blake,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  J 'iTifM;  McMaster, />wcotirw  on  his 
Life  and  Character  (Phila.  1852,  8vo);  McLeo<l,  JJis^ 
course,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1862,  8vo);  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Al- 
nutftac,  1860,  p.  177.     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Wynne,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
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sometime  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  became 
Margaret  profeasur  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1705 ;  preb- 
endary of  Worcester  in  1706;  principal  of  Jesus  College^ 
Oxford,  in  1712;  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1715,  and  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1727;  and  died  in  1743.  See  Alii- 
bone,,  DicU  ofBrit^  and  A  mer,  A  uthvrt^  s.  v. 

"Wyniie,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  clerg^'man, 
became  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph  in  1691  (or  1692),  and 
afterwanls  chancellor  of  St.  Asaph.  See  Allibone,  IHct. 
o/Bi-it.  ami  A  mer,  A  utkorsy  s.  v. 

V7ytembogard.    See  Uytenbqoaert. 

V7yttenbacb,  Thomas,  chronologically  the  first 
of  Swiss  reformers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
1472  of  an  ancient  family  at  BieL  He  is  known  to  have 
been  a  student  at  Tubingen,  where  Gabriel  Biel  and  the 
learneil  Hebraist  Konrad  Fellican  were  the  professon. 
About  1505  he  habilitated  himself  at  Basle  as  artium 
Ub,  moffister  and  tanda  thevlogia  baccaL  biblicus.  He 
expounded  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  and  several 
books  of  Scripture,  and  taught  the  dogmas  of  Kome  in 
disputations,  as  is  attested  by  his  pupils  Leo  Jndah  and 
Ulric  Zwingli.  Li  1507  he  was  appointed  to  the  town 
church  of  Biel,  and  confirmed  in  that  charge  by  the 
bishop  of  Lausanne  on  Aug.  26.  In  the  course  of  his 
early  ministry  he  was  employed  by  the  town  authori- 
ties to  conduct  negotiations  with  Kome  respecting  the 
permission  to  use  a  milk  diet  in  Lent  and  the  obtaining 
of  indulgences  for  the  citizens  of  Biel.  He  was  also 
zealous  in  defending  the  independence  of  the  town  priest 
against  the  abbot  of  the  neighboring  convent  of  St. 
John,  and  the  rights  of  the  town  church  against  the 
civil  authorities.  In  1515  he  sojourned  at  Basic,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  theological  doctor,  besides  being 
made  canon  and  custos  of  St.  Vincent's,  while  retaining 
his  previous  ofllce  at  Biel;  but  five  years  later  he  had 
resigned  all  his  dignities  at  Basle  and  resumed  his  place 
at  Biel  altogether.  He  persistently  preached  against 
indulgences  and  the  mass,  kept  a  M'atcbful  eye  upon  the 


abbot  of  St.  John  and  the  town  council,  and  veotand 
to  attack  the  celibacy  of  priests.  In  1524  he  married, 
and  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his  chsife.  He 
thereupon  preached  in  the  open  air  and  other  avsilsble 
places,  visited  his  assailants  and  discussed  the  queadoiM 
at  issue  with  them,  and  by  different  methods  guned 
many  friends  to  liis  side.  His  life  had  been  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty  from  the  beginning,  and  was  now 
more  than  ever  wretched  from  this  cause.  But  appeals 
to  the  council  for  support,  in  recognition  of  the  eervices 
of  eighteen  years  which  he  had  given  to  the  town,  pro- 
duced no  effect;  and  when,  in  1625,  the  temper  of  the 
community  had  changed,  and  resiilutions  were  adopted 
by  the  citizens  asking  that  Wyttenbach  be  allowed  to 
preach,  and  that  a  suitable  support  be  assured  hiin,  the 
council  first  evaded  the  demand  and  then  invoked  the 
intervention  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  An  episcopal 
admonition  was  accordingly  addressed  to  Biel,  Nor.  11, 
1525.  A  protracted  agitation  followed,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Wyttenbach  was  thrown  aside  bv  all 
parties,  and  refused  employment  of  any  kind  by  his 
native  town.  A  pension  amounting  to  twelve  fiorini 
annually  was  after  a  time  granted  him  as  remuneration 
for  the  losses  incurred  in  the  contest  with  the  abba 
of  St.  John ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  even  this 
beggarly  provision.  He  died  in  1526.  Two  yeare  af- 
terwards the  reformation  of  Biel  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

No  literary  remains  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a 
proof  of  Wyttenbach's  scholarly  abilities  are  in  exist- 
ence. A  few  Letters^  mostly  contained  in  the  archives 
of  Biel,  are  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  convictions  and  a  courageous  defender  of  truth  and 
right.  See  Scheurer,  Mausoleum  (hirgely  incorrect), 
pt.  i;  Ruhn,  Rejbrmatoren  Berns;  Blosch,  (?e«cA.  d 
Stadt  Bielt  etc.,  and  particularly  the  section  Mamak 
Dotninorum  CoUegii  iSH,  VmcfiUn  Bemeruu  from  A.D. 
14^  to  the  Reformation;  Haller  to  Zwingli  in  1523, iu 
Zwingli's  0pp.  i,  294.— Herzog,  Real' Ency Hop,  a.  v. 


z. 


Xavier,  Francis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  of  noble  par- 
entage at  the  Castle  of  Xavier,  in  Navarre,  April  7, 
1506.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family, 
and  fondly  loved  by  his  doting  parents.  Early  devel- 
oping remarkable  talents,  and  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  College 
of  St.  Barbara  in  Paris.  The  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  parents  threatened  to  cut  short  his  course  of 
study ;  but  the  affection  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  her  al- 
most prophetic  insight  into  his  wonderful  future  career, 
prompted  to  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  in 
home  expenditures  that  this  gifted  brother  might  have 
the  means  to  complete  his  collegiate  education.  It  was 
not  long  before,  as  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy,  he 
was  able  to  procure  the  means  for  his  own  support 
and  begin  to  make  that  impression  in  the  world  for 
which  he  aftern'ards  became  so  renowned.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who  threw  around  the  brilliant  young  man  the 
fascination  which  he  was  unable  to  resist,  and  in  due 
time  he  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jes- 
uits. He  followed  his  leader  with  an  nnquestioninf; 
obedience  to  Rome,  and  united  with  him  in  his  effort 
to  raise  a  band  of  devoted  missionaries,  who  should  go 
forth  in  all  directions  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  and  bring  the  nations  ander  the  sway  of  the 
Christian  foith. 

After  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Portu- 
guese bad  sent  out  colonies  to  India.  By  them  the 
city  of  Goa  was  founded.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  John  HI,  king  of  Portugal,  re- 
solved to  set  up  the  Christian  Church  in  his  £astcni 


territories,  and  by  the  snggestion  of  Loyola  and  of  his 
own  envoy  at  Rt>me,  Govea,  he  selected  Xavier  to  com- 
mence the  enterprise.  "A  happier  selection  could  not 
have  been  made,  nor  was  a  summons  to  toil,  to  suffering, 
and  to  death  ever  so  jovouslv  received."  He  embark- 
ed  in  a  ship  which  bore  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men, 
sent  out  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa.  A  long,  dis- 
mal, sickly,  and  in  many  instances  deadly,  voyage  was 
the  fearful  experience  through  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  pass.  Xavier,  although  himself  weakened  by 
constant  sea-sickness,  was  an  angel  of  mercy  and  kind- 
ness to  his  fellow-voyagers,  and  "  lived  among  the  dy- 
ing and  the  profligate  the  unwearied  minister  of  con- 
solation and  peace."  Five  months  were  passed  in  this 
dreary  voyage  when  the  ship  reached  Mozambique. 
Here  Xavier  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave 
by  a  raging  fever,  and  so  slow  was  the  return  of  his 
strength  that  it  was  months  before  he  set  foot  in  the 
city  of  Goa.  A  dismal  moral  scene  met  his  eye,  and  a 
less  heroic  spirit  would  have  been  appalled  in  view  of 
the  mighty  task  be  had  undertaken  to  perform.  But 
with  apostolic  zeal  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  his 
work.  Wearing  the  coarsest  garments,  and  pale  and 
haggard  with  bis  long  sickness,  he  traversed  the  gay 
streets  of  Goa,  swinging  a  large  bell  in  his  hand,  and 
calling  everywhere  upon  the  parents  whom  he  met  to 
place  their  chilifren  under  his  spiritual  care.  Gather- 
ing these  little  ones  under  his  tuition,  he  taught  them 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  sent  them  to  their  homes 
to  carry  to  their  parents  the  lessons  which  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  missionary  of  the  Cross.  The 
wretched  and  the  diseased  were  not  forgotten  by  hint 
He  frequented  the  most  loathsome  hospitals^  and  bad 
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words  of  sympathy  and  kindneM  for  the  suffering  ones 
whom  he  found  there.  More  than  a  year  did  he  re- 
main in  Gua;  and  when  his  work  there  was  done,  the 
city  was  not  what  it  was  when  lint  he  took  up  his 
abode  within  its  walls. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  there  was  then,  as  there  is 
now,  a  pearl-fishery.  Those  engaged  in  this  dangerous 
business  formed  a  low  and  degraded  caste,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  forsaken  of  God  and  man.  Thither  Xavier 
directed  bis  steps.  Once  more  were  heard  the  tones  of 
bis  ringing  bell  calling  the  rude,  neglected  children  to 
his  side  and  giving  them  such  religious  instruction  as 
he  had  to  impart.  He  prepared  for  them  a  catechism, 
from  which  they  could  learn  the  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  remained  among  these  degraded  pearl- 
fishers  for  fifteen  months,  sharing  in  all  the  hardships  of 
their  abject  lot,  and  living  among  them  in  the  humblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  way,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  win  them  to  the  acceptance  of  the  faith  which 
he  taught.  He  found  inexpressible  joy  in  his  mission- 
ary work.  '*I  hare  nothing  to  add,"  thus  he  wrot«  to 
Loyola,  '*but  that  they  who  came  forth  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  idolaters  receive  from  on  high  such  conso- 
lations that,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  hap- 
piness, it  is  theirs." 

His  mission  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  accomplished, 
Xavier  moved  on  to  make  other  conquests  for  the 
Church.  The  kingdom  of  Travancore  was  next  enter- 
ed, and  the  most  marvellous  success  followed  his  labors. 
He  tells  us  that  in  one  month  he  baptized  ten  thousand 
natives.  With  a  zeal  and  energy  not  surpassed  by  any 
missionary  of  the  Cross,  he  explored,  the  islands  of 
Mora,  Manex,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  every  part  of 
the  Indies  which  had  been  made  known  to  the  world 
by  European  travellers^  **  Weak  antl  frail  he  may  have 
been,  but  from  the  days  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  our  own 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other  example  of  a 
soul  borne  on  so  triumphantly  through  distress  and  dan- 
ger in  all  their  most  appalling  aspects."  In  1549  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  was  soon  able  to 
preach  to  the  natives  of  that  great  island  the  Gospel 
as  he  believed  it.  The  story  of  the  labors  of  Xavier 
and  his  associates  among  the  Japanese  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  in  the  annals  of  missionary  advent- 
ures. The  details  of  this  story  are  too  long  to  be  re- 
cited in  a  sketch  like  this,  and  the  reader  must  look 
elsewhere  to  find  them.  With  his  ambition  as  a  mis- 
sionary still  ungratified,  and  resolved  to  find  a  still 
larger  field  within  which  to  operate,  he  turned  his  eye 
towards  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  resolved  to 
make  that  vast  countr}*^  the  scene  of  his  consecrated  toil. 
Overcoming  obstacles  which  would  have  terrified  any 
other  man,  he  embarked  in  the  "  Holy  Cross,"  and  at 
length  reached  Sancian,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  where  the  Portuguese  had  a  com- 
mercial factory.  Here  he  was  prostrated  by  a  disease 
which  proved  fatal.  His  iron  frame  was  worn  out  by 
his  ten  years  and  a  half  of  incessant  work,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  bow  before  a  Power  whose  mandate  he 
could  not  withstand.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1552.  His  last 
words  were,  "In  te,  Domine,  speravi;  non  confundar 
in  letemum"  ("  In  ihee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust ; 
let  me  never  be  confounded").  His  body  was  removed 
to  Goa,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul.  In  1619  he  was  beatified,  and  in  1622  was  can- 
onized as  a  saint.  The  "festive  day"  of  Xavier  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  is  Dec  8.  See  Ste- 
phens, MucellanieSy  s.  v.  "  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  As- 
sociates;" The  Life  and  Letters  of  St,  Francis  Xavier 
( Lond.  1872,  2  vols. ) ;  Christian  Review,  June,  1842. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Ximenes,  Yravcisco  de  Cisneros,  cardinal-arch- 
bishop, grand-inquisitor  of  Castile,  and  regent  of  Spain, 
was  descended  from  a  family  belonging  to  the  inferior 
nobility  of  Castile,  and  originally  resident  in  the  town 
from  which  its  appellative  was  derived.  He  was  born 
in  1436,  and  named  Gonxales,  the  name  Francisco  be- 


ing a  later  monastic  substitute.  Early  destined  for  the 
Church,  he  studied  ancient  languages  at  Alcala,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entered  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
and  six  vears  later  became  bachelor  of  both  civil  and 
canon  law.  He  was  driven  by  poverty  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Rome.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, however,  he  returned  home,  having  in  the  mean- 
time obtained  a  papal  brief  assuring  to  him  the  first 
benefice  which  might  become  vacant  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Toledo;  but  the  archbishop  took  offence  at  the  in- 
terference of  the  pope  in  the  affairs  of  his  see,  and  had, 
besides,  another  candidate  for  the  benefice.  He  accord- 
ingly imprisoned  Ximenes  to  compel  a  renunciation  of 
his  claim,  and  did  not  liberate  him  until  after  six  years. 
In  1480  a  chaplaincy  was  obtained  which  removed  him 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  and  af- 
forded him  opportunity  for  the  study  of  theology  and 
also  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  became  vicar  to  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Si- 
guenza,  and  administrator  of  the  estates  of  Count  Ci- 
suentes,  who  was  a  captive  among  the  Moors.  His  fort- 
unes seemed  to  be  assured  for  life  when  he  suddenly 
renounced  all  his  emoluments  and  entered  himself  in 
the  order  of  Franciscan  Observants  at  Toledo  as  a  nov- 
ice, and  devoted  himself  to  ascetical  practices  excel- 
ling in  rigor  the  harsh  requirements  of  the  monastic 
rule.  Ere  long  he  had  won  extraordinary  fame  as  a 
preacher  and  confessor,  and  multitudes  thronged  to  his 
confessional ;  but  he  turned  away  from  these  brilliant 
prospects  also,  and  buried  himself  in  the  hermitage  of 
the  Madonna  of  Castannar  in  a  hut  erected  with  his 
own  hands.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  ordered  by 
his  superiors  to  the  monastery  of  Salzeda,  where  he 
soon  became  guardian,  and  stimulated  the  monks  by 
his  example  to  strict  performance  of  their  vows. 

In  1492  he  was  made  confessor  to  the  queen,  Isabella, 
but  with  the  proviso,  insisted  on  by  himself,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  fulfil  his  monastic  obligations  and 
reside  in  his  convent.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen 
to  be  provincial  of  his  order  for  Castile,  and  af^er  a  vis- 
itation of  the  convents  made  on  foot,  in  which  he  noted 
the  lax  discipline  everywhere  prevailing,  he  induced 
the  queen  to  procure  a  brief  from  pope  Alexander  YI 
directing  a  reformation.  In  1495  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  died,  and  Ximenes  was  promoted  to  his  post,  an 
appointment  from  which  he  vainly  sought  to  escape  by 
flight,  and  which  had  no  effect  whatever  over  his  ascet- 
ical habits  after  it  was  accepted.  He  was  ultimately 
ordered  from  Rome,  under  date  of  Dec  15, 1495,  to  live 
in  a  style  comporting  with  his  rank ;  but,  though  he 
obeyed  in  outward  appearance,  he  persisted  in  wear- 
ing the  coarse  gown  and  cord  of  St.  Francis  and  in 
sleeping  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  his  luxurious  bed. 
In  the  influential  position  he  new  held,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  reformation  among  the  monks  and  secu- 
lar clergy  more  energetically,  and  to  compel  its  success 
despite  the  violent  opposition  raised  against  it..  He 
caused  Albornos,  a  delegate  to  Rome  who  was  to  accuse 
him  to  the  pope,  to  be  arrested  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Ostia  and  returned  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  Sev- 
eral thousand  Franciscans  are  said  to  have  sought  re- 
lief from  his  rigorous  rule  in  other  lands.  The  general 
of  the  order  visited  Castile  and  complained  bitterly, 
bnt  to  no  purpose,  against  Ximenes.  After  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  caused  the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
coadjutors  to  share  with  Ximenes  in  the  work  of  re- 
form ;  but  the  latter  paid  no  attention  to  this  commis- 
sion, and  was  even  able,  through  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  to  evade  a  papal  bull,  dated  Nov.  9,  1496,  which 
prohibited  their  Catholic  majesties  from  proceeding 
with  the  reform  until  its  operation  had  been  investi- 
gated by  the  curia. 

A  like  spirit  of  unfaltering  sternness  was  exhibited 
bv  Ximenes  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Moors.  Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada,  was  distin- 
guished for  liberality  of  view  and  for  zealous  interest 
in  the  peaceful  conversion  of  the  Moors;  but  Ximenes, 
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acting  as  the  leader  of  the  fanatical  partVi  insisted  upon 
more  energetic  measures.  He  attempted,  indeed,  at 
tint  to  convince  the  Moorish  scholars  by  way  of  argu- 
ment and  also  by  donations,  and  so  successfully  that  he 
was  able  to  baptize  three  thousand  Saracens  on  a  single 
occasion ;  but  when  he  encountered  opposition,  his  vio- 
lent spirit  asserted  itself.  He  disregarded  all  pledges, 
burned  all  Arabic  books  he  could  seize,  though  he  saved 
three  hundred  medical  works  for  his  Univereity  of  Al- 
cala,  and  irritated  the  Mohammedans  beyond  endur- 
ance and  until  they  rebelled.  Talavera  and  others  per- 
suaded them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  but  the  revolt 
was  punished,  nevertheless,  by  a  revocation  of  all 
pledges  previously  given  them,  and  by  compelling  them 
to  choose  between  conversion  or  banishment.  About 
fifty  thousand  Moslems  submitted  to  baptism  on  these 
terms,  and  all  the  land  was  astonished  at  the  ability 
with  which  Ximenes  had  been  able  to  convert  a  hostile 
people  to  Christianity  in  so  short  a  time.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  conversions  will  appear  most  clearly  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Ximenes  rabidly  opposed  the  pub- 
lication of  even  fragmentary  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
or  of  expositions  of  the  mass  in  the  Moorish  language. 
He  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  preserved 
within  the  three  languages  in  which,  by  the  order  of 
God,  the  inscriptitins  at  the  head  of  Christ's  cross  were 
written,  urging  that  the  common  people  despise  what 
they  undersund,  but  venerate  what  is  hidden  from 
them  and  beyond  their  reach,  and  that  wicked  persons 
wotdd  bring  the  Catholic  Church  low  whenever  the 
Bible  should  be  spread  among  the  people  in  a  form  in- 
telligible to  them. 

In  other  respects  the  work  of  Ximenes  was  often 
beneficial  to  the  world,  e.  g.  when  he  protected  the  poor 
and  discharged  unworthy  officials,  and  when  he  remod- 
elled the  financial  system  of  Castile,  whose  grand-chan- 
cellor he  was,  so  that  taxation  became  at  once  more 
tolerable  to  the  subject  and  more  remunerative  to  the 
State.  He  was  the  faithful  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
queen  while  she  lived,  and  after  her  death  secured  to 
Ferdinand  the  government  of  Castile,  a  favor  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  and  of  the  poet  of  general-inquisitor  (1507).  He 
had  already  begun  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
University  of  Alcala  in  1498,  which  were  completed  ten 
years  later,  and  had  given  to  it  a  faculty  of  forty-two 
professors,  the  ablest  men  to  be  found,  and  set  apart  four- 
teen thousand  ducats  for  its  annual  support.  His  great- 
est literary  undertaking  was  the  Complutemian  PolygUity 
begun  in  1502  by  the  accumulation  of  available  manu- 
scripts. The  Old-Test,  portion  of  the  msterials  upon 
which  that  work  was  baiBed  have  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Madrid  (see  Tregelles,  A  c- 
count  [1864],  p.  12-18).  The  Polyglot  (in  6  vols.)  was 
finished  in  1517.  See  Polyglot  Bibles.  Ximenes 
was  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was  interrupted  by  his 
death,  and  he  labored  for  the  preservation  of  the  Mozar- 
abic  liturgy. 

Ximenes  was  not  possessed  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  his  instincts  were  rather  those  of  a  soldier  than  a 
scholar.  He  wished  to  renew  the  Crusades,  and  actu- 
ally did  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  piratical  harbor 
of  Mozarquivir  and  of  the  town  of  Orau,  being  person- 


ally present  at  the  sTorming  of  the  latter  place.  He 
has  been  credited  with  having  originated  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Castile,  and  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
having  opposed  its  rule.  Both  statements  are,  how- 
ever, erroneous.  He  came  to  the  court  twelve  years 
after  the  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  he  protected 
Talavera,  archbishop  oi  Granada,  against  the  charge 
of  heresy  by  appealing  the  case  from  the  Inquisition  tu 
the  pope.  As  grand-inquisitor  he  iasoed  instnictioos 
to  enable  new  converts  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  suspicion  of  relapse,  and  even  provided  for  their 
education  in  Christian  knowledge.  He  also  resrrict^d 
the  authority  of  subordinate  inquisitors.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  refused  to  allow  causes  beCDre  the  tribuiuil 
of  the  Inquisition  to  be  tried  in  public,  and  in  general 
showed  himself  to  be  in  thorough  hamumy  with  the 
spirit  of  that  institution.  A  moderate  estimate  fixes 
the  number  of  persons  burned  at  the  stake  during  the 
ten  ye-are  of  his  supreme  admiubtration  at  above  two 
thousand.  He  also  erected  a  new  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition and  transplanted  the  Inquisition  itself  to  Orao, 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  America. 

He  was  unable  to  attend  the  Lateran  Synod  held  un- 
der Leo  X,  but  counselled  the  pope  by  letter,  and  pro- 
mulgated the  decisions  of  the  synod  before  its  memben 
had  dispersed.  He  also  endorsed  Leo's  plan  for  impit>v- 
ing  the  Julian  calendar.  But  he  did  not,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sale  of  indulgences 
as  involving  an  enervation  of  the  discipline  of  ibe 
Church  and  a  dangerous  liberality.  When  king  Ferdi- 
nand died  (1516),  Ximenes  was  made  r^ent  of  Cascik 
until  Charles  (Y)  should  reach  his  majority,  a  position 
which  he  filled  during  twenty  months  with  great  abil- 
ity. He  preserved  for  the  crown,  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  nobility,  the  grand-mastership  of  the  order 
of  San  lago  di  Compostella;  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Madrid;  had  Charles  proclaimed  king 
over  the  votes  of  the  assembled  council;  restrained  ibe 
nobles  by  organizing  an  armed  militia  throu|i;hout  all 
Spain,  and  deprived  them  of  a  portion  of  the  property 
they  had  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud.  With  this 
money  he  paid  all  debts  incurred  by  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella, strengthened  the  army  and  navy,  erected  forti- 
fications and  established  arsenals,  and  supplied  the  mer- 
cenary greed  of  the  court  with  funds.  He  took  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, and  appointed  Las  (>isas  to  be  protector  over  the 
American  colonies.  The  introduction  of  African  sla- 
very into  the  colonies,  which  was  proposed  by  some, 
was  positively  forbidden  by  him.  On  the  return  of 
Charles  to  Spain,  he  found  Ximenes  dying.  The  end 
came  Nov.  8,  1517. 

Hie  principal  source  for  Ximenes'  life  is  Gomes,  Ik 
Reb,  Gfstis  a  Fr.  Ximenio  Cimero  .  .  .  LAri  Octo,  in 
Rerum  I/isp,  Scriptorea  Aliquot  (Frankf.  1581),  voL  iii. 
Other  Spanish  works  on  Ximenes  are  given  in  Pres- 
cott.  A  French  life  was  written  by  Flechier,  bishop  of 
Nismes.  See  also  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  XimeneSy  etc 
(1844) ;  Prescott,  Ferdinand  and  JmbeUaf  Saint-Hilaire, 
IJist,  dEspagne  depuis  les  Premien  Ttmp*  Uittoriqua 
jusqu'a  la  Mart  de  Ferdinand  VII  (new  ed,  1852,  6 
vols. ) ;  Lavergne,  Le  Cardinal  Ximenet,  in  Rev,  de* 
Deux  Momdet,  1841,  ii,  221  sq.;  Herzog,  Beal^Efie^fklop, 
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Tates,  Andrew,  0.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Schenecudy,  K.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1772.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Yale  College  in  1793 ;  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed 
in  1796  by  the  Classis  of  New  York.  In  1797  he  was 
made  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Uhion  Ck>llege, 
and  held  this  chair  until  1801,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church  in  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


After  thirteen  yeats  of  efficient  service  (from  1801  to 
1814),  he  again  accepted  a  pmfessorship  in  Union  College 
(mental  and  moral  philosophy),  which  he  held  eleven 
years  (from  1814  to  1825).  and  for  eleven  years  moiv 
was  the  principal  of  a  high -school  at  Cbittenango, 
N.  Y.  (to  1886).  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  and  great  oseful- 
ness  to  the  assistance  of  no  less  than  thirteen  feeUe 
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churches.  During  hift  life  as  a  teacher,  he  was  cod- 
scantly  engaged  in  preaching  wherever  he  was  wanted. 
He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  founding  a  mission  among 
the  Indians  at  Madsinaw,  about  1828.  He  organized  a 
Church  at  Chittenaugo,  and  was  its  pastor  while  he  bad 
charge  of  the  high-schooL  His  death  was  the  result  of 
illness  contracted  in  his  missionary  labors.  His  last  ef- 
fort was  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  Church  among 
a  poor  people  at  Day,  or  Sacondaga,  Schenectady  Co., 
N.  Y.,  of  which  his  sister,  an  aged  and  benevolent  lady, 
was  the  chief  supporter.  But  ten  days  before  its  dedi- 
cation, and  on  a  Sabbath,  Oct.  18, 1844,  he  died  without  a 
struggle.  His  epitaph  is  inscrilied  on  the  bell  of  the 
little  church,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many  monuments 
of  his  apostolic  spirit  and  toils.  At  East  Hartford  his 
pastorate  was  greatly  blessed  with  revivals  and  constant 
ingatherings.  There  he  began,  and  at  Schenectady  con- 
tiimed,  to  teach  theology  to  young  men,  of  whom  thirty 
entered  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Among  these  were  preft- 
identWayland,  of  Brown  University;  Dr.  Mark  Tucker, 
of  Wetherefield ;  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Wisner,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Yates  was  an  accurate  scholar,  a  thorough  theologian, 
an  effective  evangelical  preacher,  an  accomplished  col- 
lege professor  and  officer,  a  man  of  great  public  spirit 
and  Christian  enterprise.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  *^a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.**  His  publications  consisted  of  a  few  occasional 
Sermoru  and  fugitive  pieces.  He  preferred  to  let  his 
active  works  speak  for  him,  for  he  was  not  ambitious  of 
distinction.  **I  allow  myself  to  do  nothing,"  said  he, 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  being  superior  to  my  neighbors.  Am- 
bition is  a  bad  motive;  the  Bible  does  not  appeal  to  it." 
"  The  dew  falls  silently,  nobody  hears  it,  but  the  fields 
feel  it.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  makes  no  noise." 
So  he  lived  and  died,  a  happy  Christian,  and  "  a  work- 
man that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed."  Dr.  Sprague  has 
given  an  unusual  space  to  his  memory  in  XniArmaU  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  ix,  126-188 ;  see  also  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church,  p.  276, 276.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Yates,  John  Austin,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  May  81, 1801.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1821,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  two 
years,  when  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  his  alma  mater 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1824 ;  continued  as  tutor  until  1827,  and  was  then  made 
pnifcssor  of  Oriental  literature  in  the  same  institution. 
To  complete  his  preparations  for  this  chair,  he  went  to 
Europe,  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  visited 
Italy  and  other  countries,  and  returned  at  the  end  of 
two  years  to  his  post  (in  1829).  He  was  never  settled 
as  a  pastor,  but  supplied  various  churches  in  Schenectady, 
Albany,  and  elsewhere  during  his  collegiate  life  of  twen- 
ty years.  He  had,  however,  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Jersey  City,  and  had  informally 
begun  his  labors  with  enthusiasm  and  great  popular- 
ity. He  died  very  suddenly  of  Asiatic  cholera,  Aug.  26, 
]  849,  while  on  a  visit  to  Schenectady,  and  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  in  his  church  in  Jersey  City  on 
the  evening  that  had  been  set  apart  for  his  installation. 
Dr.  Yates  was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  attractive  in 
manners,  of  genial  spirit,  and  possessed  of  that  magnetic 
power  which  is  so  irresistible  in  social  and  public  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  literar}'  and  polished  to  a  high 
degree,  and  an  enchanting  public  speaker.  His  ser- 
mons, being  prepared  during  his  professional  life,  were 
written  with  great  care,  and  oflen  were  the  fruits  of 
long  previous  study  and  repeated  revision.  His  deliv- 
ery was  animated  and  graceful,  with  a  subdued  earnest- 
ness, and  free  from  all  stage  effects  or  merely  popular 
aims.  He  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  singularly  free 
from  duplicity  or  suspicion.  He  passed  through  many 
trials,  to  some  of  which  his  natural  temperament  added 
new  pangs  and  complications.  His  students  and  friends 
lovecl  him  unto  death  with  the  most  ardent  affection, 
while  those  who  opposed  him  in  some  of  his  difficul- 


ties were  equally  decided  in  their  feelings.  His  sud- 
den death  found  him  at  peace  with  God  and  ready 
for  his  change.  He  left  no  printed  remains.  (W.  J. 
R.T.) 

Tates,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1769.  He  was  chaplain 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  from  1798,  and  rector  of  Ashen,  in  Es- 
sex, from  1804  until  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1884.  He  pub- 
lished, A  n  lUuBtradon  of  the  Monastic  Hittory  and  A  miq- 
uUiea  of  the  Toum  and  Abbey  of  St,  EdmuntTs-Bury  (1805) : 
—  The  Church  in  Danger,  etc  (1815):  —  and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

Tates,  V7illiam,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
bora  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  England,  Dec 
15, 1792.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol  College,  and  went 
to  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  in  1815.  He  settled  at  Ser- 
ampore,  where,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Carey,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  translating,  and  to  preparing  text- 
books. He  visited  England  and  the  United  States  in 
1827-29,  and  in  1845  embarked  for  EngUnd  on  account 
of  his  health,  but  died  on  the  Red  Sea,  July  8  of  that 
year.  He  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Bengalee; 
the  New  Test,  and  most  of  the  Old  into  Sanscrit,  and 
the  New  Test,  into  Hindee  and  Hindostanee.  Among 
his  most  important  publications  were,  A  Grammar  of 
the  Sanscrit  Language  on  a  New  Plan  (1820) : — Sanscrit 
Vocabulary  (eod.):  —  Introduction  to  the  Hindostanee 
Language  (1827)  '.^Dictionary,  Hindostanee  and  English 
(1836)  x-^BiUical  Apparatus,  in  four  parts  ( 1887)  :— 
Theory  of  the  Hebrew  Verb: — and  Introduction  to  the 
Bengalee  Language  (posthumous;  edited  by  J.  Wenger, 
1847).  A  Memoir  (1847)  of  him  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  James  Hoby.  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  8.  v. 

Teomans,  John  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1800.  •  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824;  studied  theolog}* 
in  the  seminary  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Church  at  North  Adams  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  In  1882  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Pittsfield ;  in  1884  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  ofTrenton,N.  J.;  in  1841  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ;  and  in 
1845  became  pastor  of  the  Mahoning  Church,  Danville, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  June  22, 
1863.  Dr.  Yeomans  was  a  man  of  strong  and  original 
mind.  His  profound  thought  and  logical  power  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  or  read  his  writings. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  impressive,  and  oflen 
highly  eloquent.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer,  of  deep,  intelligent,  and  scriptural  piety.  He 
published,  an  Election  Sermon  (  Boston,  1884,  8vo  ) : — 
Dedication  Sermon  (1840,  8vo):  —  Inaugural  Address 
(1841 ,  8vo) : — and  was  co-author  of  a  Hist,  of  the  County 
of  Berkshire,  Mass.  (Pittsfield,  1829, 12roo,'468  pp.;  in 
2  pts. ).  Besides  these,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  other  religious  peri- 
odicals, and  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  writ- 
ing Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Gospel  of  John,  both  of  which  were  left  in  an  un- 
finished state.  See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1864, 
p.  207 ;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

T'oong,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  22, 1800.  In  1812  he  entered 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  in  1820  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  In  1821  he  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  three  years.  He  was  licensed  in 
1824,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Sixth  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  in  1825.  In  1838  he  went  to  Europe.. 
He  was  a  very  successful  preacher.  He  died  March  16, 
1846.  His  publications  were  numerous,  mostly  ser- 
mons. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii, 
524. 
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Tomig,  Arthur,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
chaplain  to  speaker  Onslow,  became  rector  of  Bradfield, 
and  in  1.746  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in 
1759.  He  published  a  Hittorwal  Dissertation  on  Idol' 
atrous  Corruptions  tn  Religion^  etc.  (1784).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Young,  Brigham,  the  president  and  prophet  of 
the  Mormons  (q.  v.),  or  Latter-day  Saints,  was  born  in 
Whittngharo,  Yt.,  June  1, 1801.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  received  a  very  limited  education,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  painter  and  glazier.  He  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  preached  occasionally  with  considera- 
ble acceptance.  In  1832,  however,  he  joined  the  Mor- 
mons at  Kirtland,  O.,  became  an  elder  and  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  in  1835 
to  make  proselytes  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful.  His  preaching  was  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  enabled  him  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  his  sect,  and  to  acquire  almost 
boundless  influence.  He  possessed,  at  the  same  time, 
great  eneigy  and  shrewdness  and  a  strong  personalir}^ 
which  further  enhanced  his  popularity.  Aft«r  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith,  in  1844,  Young  was  one  of  the 
four  aspirants  to  the  presidency,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  apostles.  The  choice  was 
received  with  the  highest  approval,  and  his  principal 
rival,  Sidney  Kigdon,  was  excommunicated.  When 
the  Mormons  were  expelled  from  Nauvoo  in  1846, 
Toung  set  out  to  lead  the  host  on  their  weary  journey 
across  the  Plains,  which  terminate<l  only  on  their  reach- 
ing Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
promised  land.  Here  he  foundetl  Salt  Lake  City  in 
July,  1847,  in  which  he  exercised  absolute  authority. 
In  March,  1849,  a  convention  was  held  in  that  city,  a 
constitution  framed,  and  a  State  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  which,  in  the  *'  reformed  Egyptian" 
language,  is  said  to  mean  the  **Land  of  the  Hone3'-bee." 
Congress,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  new  state,  but 
Utah  Territory  was  oi^anized,  and  I*resident  Fillmore 
appointed  Brigham  Young  governor  for  four  years. 
The  next  year  the  United  Sutes  Judges  were  driven 
away:  and  at  the  termination  of  the  four  years  for 
which  Young  had  been  appointed  governor,  Colonel 
Steptoe  was  appointed  in  his  place.  But  on  visiting 
Utah  in  1854,'he  was  resisted  by  the  Mormon  president, 
who  declared  that  he  would  **  be  governor,  and  no  power 
could  hinder  it  until  the  Lord  Almighty  says, '  Brig- 
ham,  you  need  not  be  governor  any  longer.' "  In  1857 
President  Buchanan  appointed  Alfred  Cumming  govern- 
or, and  sent  him  out  with  a  miliury  force  of  2500  men 
for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  officers.  This  brought 
matten  to  a  crisis,  and  the  Mormons  became  peaceable, 
though  not  without  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
govemmenL 

On  Aug.  29,  1852,  Young  proclaimed  the  ''celestial 
law  of  marriage,"  sanctioning  polygamy,  which  he 
declared  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  July, 
1843.  This  was  denounced  by  Smith's  widow  and  her 
four  sons  as  a  forgery;  and,  although  the  Mormon 
apostles  had  repeatedly  and  explicitly  denied  the 
imputation  of  such  a  doctrine  and  practice,  they  now 
accepted  it  without  much  resistance.  He  took  to  him- 
self a  large  number  of  wives,  most  of  whom  resided  in 
a  building  known  as  the  "  Lion  House,"  so  called  from  a 
huge  lion,  carved  in  stone,  which  stands  upon  the  por- 
tico. In  addition  to  his  office  of  president  of  the  Church, 
he  was  grand  archee  of  the  Order  of  Danites,  a  secret  or- 
ganization within  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  his  absolute  power:  and  by  organizing 
and  directing  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  community 
for  his  own  advantage  he  accumulated  immense  wealth. 
•During  the  later  years  of  his  life  and  administration, 
the  development  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Salt  I^ke  City 
brought  a  great  many  *'  gentiles"  (as  those  who  are  not 
Mormons  are  called  by  that  sect)  to  the  Territory  and 


city,  and  the  temporal  power  of  Brigham  Young  had 
greatly  diminished.  He  died  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Aug. 
29, 1877. 

Young,  Edward  (1),  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, father  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  1643.  He  was  suc- 
cessively fellow  of  Winchester  Collie,  rector  of  Uphara 
in  Hampshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury  (1682),  chaplain 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died 
in  1705.  He  published  a  number  <^  single  sermoiis,  and 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  Sermons  on  Several  Occa- 
sions (  Lond.  1702-3,  2  vols. ).  See  Allibonc,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v. 

Toung,  Edward  (2),  a  celebrated  English  poet 
and  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Upham  in  Hampshire,  in 
1684.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
Oxford  University,  where  he  received  a  law  fellowahip 
in  All -Souls*  College  in  1708.  He  devoted  hinoself, 
however,  more  to  poetry  and  religious  studies  than  to 
law;  but  received  the  degree  of  RCL.in  1714, and 
that  of  D.CIa  in  1719.  His  first  appearance  as  a  poei 
was  in  1718,  in  an  Epistle  to  George^  Lord  Lunsdovne,  on 
his  being  created  a  peer.  He,  however,  became  ashamed 
of  its  fulsome  flattery  and  suppressed  it.  In  the  eame 
year  he  also  published  two  other  poems  of  some  length, 
entitled  respectively  The  Last  Dag  and  The  Force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love.  The  year  following  he 
published  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Amu,  The*e 
efTorts  gave  him  some  immediate  reputation,  and  in 
1719  he  ventured  on  the  more  ambitious  effort  of  a 
tragedy,  under  the  title  of  Busiris,  which  was  brought 
out  at  Drarv  Lane  with  fair  success.  This  attracted  to 
him  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  with  whom  he 
went  abroad  at  the  end  of  this  vear.  At  the  death  of 
the  duke.  Young  received  an  annuity  of  £200.  In  1721 
his  tragedy  The  Revenge  was  produced,  but  was  unmc- 
oessful  at  the  time,  though  it  has  since  had  greater  ac- 
ceptance. Between  1725  and  1728  appeared  in  succes- 
sion his  satires  enlilletl  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Uniter- 
sal  Passion,  which  had  great  success,  and  bmught  to 
i  their  author  both  money  and  fame.  In  1726  be  iiMued 
The  Instalment,  a  poem  addressed  to  Sir  Kobert  Wsl- 
pole  on  his  being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  for 
which  service  it  is  believed  he  obtained  his  pension. 
In  1727  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains;  and  in  1780  he  became  rector  of 
Welwyu,  Hertfordshire,  which  post  he  retained,  much 
against  his  will  (for  he  was  an  anxious  seeker  for  er- 
clesiastical  preferment),  until  his  death,  April  12, 1760. 
In  1731  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  He 
exhibited  great  grief  at  her  death,  in  1741 ;  and  it  it 
believed  that  he  received  the  suggestion  of  the  Nifjht 
Thoughts  from  the  solemn  meditations  on  that  event. 
By  this  work,  begun  shortly  afterwards  and  publiihed 
1742-46,  almost  solely  is  he  remembered.  He  published 
numerous  other  works  of  no  present  importance.  In 
1762  he  superintended  an  edition  of  his  collected  works 
in  4  vols.  12mo,  from  which  he  excluded  some  of  h» 
most  gushing  productions.  The  Night  Thoughts  has 
passed  through  editions  innumerable  both  in  England 
and  America.  Various  other  editions  of  bis  collected 
works  have  also  appeared  from  time  to  time,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBrit,and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.  See 
also  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets ;  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  Eng,  Poets,  lecL  vL 

Toung,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  March  19, 1776. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  mother  was  a  Presbvterian,  vet  both  were 
Strangers  to  the  converting  power  of  Christ  until 
brought  to  him  by  their  own  son.  The  stirring  scenes 
and  mighty  struggles  connected  with  the  birth  of  our 
national  republic  at  the  time  Mr.  Young  was  nshcrrd 
into  life  seem  to  have  breathed  into  him  the  very 
spirit  of  greatness.  His  first  years  were  passed  amid 
the  wildest  scenes  of  frontier  peril,  which  inspired  him 
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with  physical  and  mental  activity,  .and  nnoommon  nat- 
ural courage.  Under  the  care  of  his  affectionate  moth- 
er,  he  grappled  with  many  of  thoae  great  thoughts 
which  afterwards  swelled  his  mature  and  manly  heart 
The  simple  grandeur  of  the  New  Test,  impressed  his 
mind,  while  the  history  and  sufferings  of  his  Saviour 
won  his  heart  and  kindled  his  most  ardent  love.  In 
early  manhood  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Kentucky; 
joined  the  Methodists;  felt  himself  called  to  preach,  and, 
without  formal  Church  authorityi  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon, saw  the  congregation  bathed  in  tears,  and  felt  in 
his  own  soul  the  heavenly  unction.  In  1801  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  under  the  direction  of  William 
McKendree,  afterwards  bishop,  was  thrust  out  on  a 
large  frontier  circuit.  For  fifty -five  years  Mr.  Young 
was  engaged  in  the  itinerancy.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively, everywhere  attended  by  mar\'^lloiis  success. 
He  died'  Sept.  16, 1859.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual power,  habitually  prompt,  laborious,  unswerving ; 
great  in  his  Christian  character,  great  in  his  fidelity, 
gpreat  in  his  success.  See  Minutes  of  Aimual  Confer- 
encesj  1860,  p.  233 ;  Simpson,  Cjfdop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; 
and  his  A  utobioyraphy. 

Toung,  John  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Rev.  John  Young,  was  born  at  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1803.  He  prosecuted  his  prepara- 
tory studies  under  John  Borland,  an  eminent  teacher  of 
New  York  city;  and  studied  three  years  in  Columbia 
College,  when  he  removed  to  Dickinson  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1823.  He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1824,  where  he  remained  two  years ;  then  in 

1826  became  totor  in  the  College  of  New  Jerse}*,  where 
he  served  until  1828.     He  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of 

1827  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York ;  and,  on  leaving 
Princeton,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  McChord  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Lexington,  Ky.  In  the  fall  of  1830  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  and 
filled  the  office  with  great  credit  to  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1834  he  assumed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presidency  of  the  college,  the  office  of 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Danville,  in  which 
relation,  also,  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred June  23, 1857.  He  published  a  number  of  single 
SermonSj  Speeches,  and  A  ddresses.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  IX,  iv,  44. 

Tonng,  John  Kimball,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  bom  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  March 
22, 1802.  His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  at  Do. 
ver  Academy ;  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  graduated  in  1821.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
Dover  Academy,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  January', 
1824,  to  July,  1827;  graduated  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1829,  and  was  ordained  in  Boston,  Sept. 
24, 1829;  was  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
from  1829  to  183 1 ;  installed  pastor  at  Laconia,  N.  H. 
(then  Mere<iith  Briilge),  Nov.  29,  1831,  and  was  dis- 
missed Feb.  12,  1867.  He  was  acting  pastor  at  Hop- 
kinton  from  1867  to  1874.  From  1842  he  was  a  cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sionen  for  Foreign  Missions;  from  1846  to  1858,  also 
from  1861  to  1873,  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Missionary  Society ;  for  a  time  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Gilmanton  Academy  and  Theological  Seminary; 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
General  As(M>ciation  from  1851  to  1861,  was  moderator 
of  it  in  1866,  and  from  1849  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  He  died  at  Laconia. 
Jan.  28, 1875.  See  Cony,  Q/uar,  1876,  p.  437;  1877,  p. 
576. 

Tonng,  John  R.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Mariborough,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  and  subsequently  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  After  his  ordination  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  and 
subsequently  he  became  stated  supply  of  Painted  Post, 
Baldwinsville,  Cortland,  and  Keesville,  all  in  N.  Y.    A 


second  pastorate  in  Plattsburg  lasted  five  years;  from 
Plattsburg  he  removed  to  Mamaroneck,  and  from  thence 
to  Newport,  K.  I.  He  was  pastor  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y., 
for  two  years,  and  stated  supply  at  Albany  for  two 
years  following.  After  this  he  served  a  short  time  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Tecumseh,  Mich. ;  also  at  Clyde, 
where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  Albany.  He  died 
at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  July  30, 1879.  See  Secroioyical  Report 
of  Union  TheologictU  Seminary, 

Toung,  Matthe'Vir,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Irish 
prelate  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  the  County  of 
Roscommon  in  1750.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1766; 
became  a  fellow  in  1775,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1786  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  same  institution,  and  greatly  enlarged  his  course 
of  instruction,  introducing  illustrations  by  means  of  &]>- 
paratu&  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  began  active  work  in  1782.  He  was 
appointed  by  lord  Cornwallis  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kil- 
machduagh;  and  died  Nov.  28,  1800.  He  published  a 
number  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  pa|)ers  and 
essays,  and  left  in  MS.  a  Lafiti  Commentary  on  the  First 
Two  Books  of  Xewton^s  Principia.  See  Knight,  EngL 
Cyclop.  Bioff,  vi,  892 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Tonng,  Patrick  (Lat.  Patridus  Junius),  a  noted 
English  clergyman  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Seton,  in 
East  Lothian,  Scotland,  Aug.  29, 1584.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1603.  In  1605  he  was  incorporated 
A.M.  at  Oxford,  took  deacon*s  orders,  and  became  chap- 
lain of  New  College.  He  went  to  London  afterwards; 
was  granted  a  pension  of  £50  a  year ;  and  made  keeper 
of  the  library  of  king  James.  In  1617  he  went  to  France 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  where  he  attracted 
great  attention  on  account  of  his  learning.  He  was  sub- 
sequently presented  to  the  rectories  of  Hayes  and  Llan- 
rbian.  In  1649  he  retired  to  Drorofield,  in  Essex,  where 
he  lived  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Atwood;  and  died 
Sept.  7,  1652.  His  great  scholarship  is  not  adequate- 
ly represented  by  his  literary  remains,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  been  indolent  and  undesirous  of  literary  fame.  He 
assisted  Thomas  Reid  in  translating  into  Latin  the  works 
of  king  James;  made  some  notes  on  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  of  the  Bible  (extending  down  to  Numb,  xv),  which 
are  published  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  vol.  vi,  under  the 
title  Patricii  Junii  A  mtotationes  quas  Paraverat  ad  MS, 
A  lexcmdritti,  etc. : — published  in  1633  an  edition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Clemens  Ronuinus,  from  the  same  MS.,  which 
may  be  found  in  vol.  i  of  the  Sacrosanda  Concilia  of 
Labbe  and  Cossart:  —  and  in  1638  published  an  Ex- 
position of  Solomon^s  Sony,  written  by  Gilbert  Foliot, 
bishop  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  His  Life 
has  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (rabbi  Smith). 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Knight,  Et^L  Cyclop, 
Bioy.  8.  v. ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors, 

S.V. 

Tonng    Men's    Christian    Associations. 

This  is  the  current  desigiuition  of  certain  organizations 
of  modem  times  for  religious  work  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar ecclesiastical  limits. 

I.  History, — There  were  associations  of  young  men 
for  religious  improvement  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  meetings  of  college  stu- 
dents participsted  in  and  largely  controlled  by  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  were  of  this  character.  Such  or- 
ganizations found  their  way  into  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land about  the  same  time.  In  1710  there  were  similar 
societies  in  New  England,  which  were  addressed  by  Cot- 
ton Mather  under  the  title  of"  Young  Men  Associated." 
There  were  similar  associations  in  some  of  the  German 
cities  during  the  pcricMl  from  1884  to  1842.  Up  to  that 
time,  however,  the  organizations  were  sporadic,  and  left 
no  permanent  results  in  the  form  of  our  present  associa- 
tions.   A  larger  movement  occurred  in  Germany  in 
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1849|  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  German 
associations  of  the  present  time. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  England 
and  America  originated  in  a  meeting  of  a  dozen  clerks 
in  the  upper  story  of  a  London  commercial  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  an  hour  in  religious  exercises, 
in  1844.  It  was  organized  by  George  Williams,  one  of 
the  clerks,  and  arterwards  became  enlarged  in  its  scope 
and  plan  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  young 
men  of  that  vicinity.  A  convention  of  those  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  movement  was  held,  and  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  on  June  6, 1844,  for  "  Improving  the 
Spiritual  Condition  of  Young  Men  in  the  Drapery  and 
other  Trades."  The  plan  was  imitated  in  other  British 
cities,  and  found  its  way  across  the  Channel.  Various 
cities  on  the  Continent  attempted  similar  organizations, 
and  among  them  Paris.  In  the  French  metropolis, 
however,  the  consent  of  the  police  was  required  in  or- 
der to  hold  any  kind  of  public  meeting.  This  was  at 
length  given,  and  a  start  was  made  in  the  good  work. 
A  providential  circumstance  favored  the  popularization 
of  the  new  movement.  Just  at  this  time  Kenan's  Lift 
ofJtsus  had  appeared,  and  was  producing  great  excite- 
ment among  the  Parisians.  The  work  was  read  by 
thousands.  To  counteract  the  infidel  influence  of  this 
brilliant  writer,  Protestant  lectures  were  given  in  reply 
to  him.  The  lectures  were  crowded.  Thousands  be- 
came eager  listeners,  who  had  hitherto  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  churches  and  other  religious  movements. 
This  gained  for  the  association  the  esteem  of  all  the 
better  classes,  and  gave  it  a  standing  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained. 

The  movement  of  London  also  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  in  two  directions  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  association  of  Montreal,  Canada,  was  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  the  London  society,  Dec  9, 1851. 
Twenty  da^'s  later,  by  direct  suggestion  from  London, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  organization  at  Mon- 
treal, the  association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  organized. 
On  June  SO,  1852,  the  association  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized, and  during  the  same  year  ten  associations, 
including  those  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  came 
into  existence.  Cincinnati,  however,  claims  a  perma- 
nent organization  since  1848,  which  is  earlier  than 
that  of  any  other  American  association.  Such  or- 
ganizations have  greatly  multiplied  in  North  Amer- 
ica since  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  their  histor)'  united  in  conventions  for  ag- 
gressive and  concerted  action.  At  the  First  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  which  met 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  7  and  8,  1854,  a  number  of  the 
societies,  about  half  of  those  in  existence,  formed  a  Con- 
federation. There  were  at  that  time  in  the  countries 
mentioned  35  societies  with  about  8000  members.  As- 
sociations not  formally  connected  with  the  Confedera- 
tion were  welcomed  to  seats  in  the  annual  meetings, 
but  could  have  no  part  in  the  proceedings  except  by 
courtesy  of  the  convention.    A  second  convention  was 
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held  at  Cincinnati  in  September,  1855,  when  there  were 
60  associations  with  9000  naembers.  A  third  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Montreal  in  June,  1856,  when  the  re- 
ports showed  the  existence  of  67  societies  with  10,000 
members.  This  convention  accepted  and  ratified  the 
Paris  basis,  adopted  by  the  first  World's  Conference  of 
the  associations,  held  in  that  city  in  1855.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Associations  seek  to  unite 
those  yonng  men  who,  regarding  Jesns  Christ  as  their 
Qod  and  Savionr,  accordins^  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire 
to  1)6  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their  life,  and 
to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom 
among  young  men.*' 

As  a  rule,  the  American  associations  regulated  their 
membership  on  this  basis.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  keep  their  membership  within  the  naembership  of 
the  evangelical  churches.     While  those  outside  who 


are  seriously  disposed  are  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
general  advantages  of  the  association,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  or  to  hold  oflice.  In  the  English  anoct- 
ations,  as  a  general  rule,  any  person  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership who  gives  evidence  of  his  conversion  to  God. 
But  still  it  is  expected  that  when  such  a  state  exists, 
the  young  man  will  unite  with  some  Church.  In  Hol- 
land there  is  no  restriction  as  to  membership;  it  is 
presumed  that  when  a  young  man  presents  himself  to 
the  association,  he  is  earnestly  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  From  the 
period  of  its  organization  to  the  breaking -out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  the  new  movement  had  made  steady 
and  rapid  progress,  the  meml^ership  of  all  the  ssMcia- 
tions  having  reached  25,000  in  April  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  work  done  is  in  part  indicated  by  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  annual  convention  held  at  New 
Orleans,  AprU  11, 1860: 

*'  Sixty-nine  associations  have  sent  in  reports.  Of  tbeie 
64  have  sustained  prayer-meetings;  15  have  Blble-c1a(«- 
es;  84  conduct  mission  Sabbath -schmile;  80  hsTc  htd 
conrses  of  sermons,  and  85  courses  of  lectares;  4S  own 
libraries,  and  38  keep  open  reading-rooms." 

But  with  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  came  a  terribk 
shock  to  the  associations.  Many  of  them  disbanded; 
the  annual  convention  could  not  be  called  that  spring; 
and  the  Confederation  speedily  fell  to  pieces.  Ttte 
work  of  the  preceding  ten  years  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  day.  But  a  new  field  of  activity  came 
on  with  the  war.  Within  a  month  after  the  opening 
of  the  war  the  association  of  New  York  appointed  an 
Army  Committee,  who  began  work  among  the  soldiers 
gathered  in  the  numerous  camps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  and  exposed  to  the  demoralizing  in6aences 
of  camp  and  army  life.  Devotional  meetings  were  held 
among  the  soldiers;  a  pocket  edition  of  a  Soldier's  //ymt- 
book  was  published  and  circulated ;  the  Christian  men 
of  every  regiment  were  organized,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
effective  work,  and  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in  be- 
half of  the  momentous  interests  involved. 

The  need  of  co-operation  under  this  new  phase  of 
the  movement,  as  under  the  earlier  development,  was 
soon  felt,  and,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Army  Committee 
of  the  New  York  association,  the  Central  Committee  wss 
induced  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  in  New  Yuri:. 
Only  forty-two  delegates  were  present,  and  these  rep- 
resented but  fifteen  associations;  but  in  their  sessions, 
which  lasted  a  day  and  a  half,  a  grand  beginning  was 
effected.  In  order  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  annv  and 
navy,  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed. This  commission  consisted  of  twelve  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  from  eight  leading  cities,  and  was  to 
be  the  organ  and  executive  agent  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  of  the  Christian  public. 
This  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  soldiers  in 
camps,  on  battle-fields,  and  in  hospitals.  It  co-operat- 
ed with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  was  a  purely 
secular  agency ;  but  it  went  further  than  that  commis- 
sion could  go.  The  Christian  public  heartily  supported 
its  efforts,  and  made  it  the  medium  by  which  Christian 
homes,  churches,  and  coromuniues  sent  spiritual  and 
material  comfort  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  snd  the 
hospital.  This  work  belonged  distinctively  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  only  at  its  origin. 
After  it  was  fairiy  organized  it  belonged  to  the  whole 
Christian  public  During  the  four  years  of  the  war, 
the  commission  sent  out  4859  delegates  to  do  hospital 
and  Gospel  work;  expended  in  cash  ^,513,741.68:  re- 
ceived and  distributed  stores  worth  ^2,889,44d.*i0 ;  re- 
ceived and  distributed  Bibles  and  reading-matter  val- 
ued at  $299,576.26;  distributed  1,466,748  Bibles  and 
parts  of  the  Bible,  296,816  bound  books,  1,870,958  hymn- 
books,  19,621,108  papers  and  magazines,  9,808,052  knap- 
sack-books in  tlexible  covers,  39,104,248  pages  of  tracts; 
its  delegates  preached  58,308  sennona,  and  held  77,744 
prayer-meetings. 
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Simikr  work  was  done  by  some  of  the  associations  in 
the  Soath  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army, 
but  there  was  no  general  organization  for  that  purpose. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  associations  throughout 
the  country  during  the  war  was  continued  on  a  limited 
scale.  Two  general  conventions  were  held  during  this 
period ;  the  first  met  at  Chicago,  June  4-7, 1863,  with 
80  associations  represented;  the  second  met  at  Boston, 
June  1-5, 1864,  with  28  associations  represented  by  186 
delegates.  Although  these  meetings  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, it  appeared  that  the  principal  activity  of  the 
societies  was  absorbed* in  army  and  commission  work. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  the  associations  entered 
apon  a  new  period  of  progress  in  their  work  among 
young  men,  which  has  continued  at  an  increasing  rate 
until  the  present,  and  has  every  appearance  of  a  still 
greater  development  of  power  for  good  in  the  years  to 
come.  Among  the  items  in  which  this  improvement 
has  been  manifesteil,  a  few  deserve  mention.  A  num- 
ber of  general  secretaries  have  been  appointed,  who 
make  this  work  for  young  men  the  business  of  their 
lives.  These  secretaries  hold  an  annual  meeting  for 
the  interchange  of  views  on  their  common  work,  and 
carefully  prepared  papers  are  read  on  topics  of  vital  in- 
terest to  those  present.  The  greatest  advantage  accru- 
ing from  the  labors  of  these  officers  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  societies,  as  well  as  of  workers  in  those  already  organ- 
ized. There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
property  and  the  number  of  buildings  owned  by  these 
associations.  A  test  of  membership  has  been  adopted 
bv  the  International  Convention,  which  has  secured  a 
more  substantial  Christian  character  to  the  associations. 
In  1866,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  they  reaffirmed  the  Paris 
basis  adopted  in  1856;  in  1868,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  they 
adopted  the  "evangelical  Church  test;"  and  in  1869,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  defined  the  term  evangdicaL  The  test, 
as  now  applied,  is  as  foUows: 

"AesoIwNf,  That,as  these  ors^anizatlons  bear  the  name 
of  Christian,  and  profess  to  be  engaged  directly  In  the 
Saviour's  service,  so  it  Is  cleaHy  their  duty  to  maintain 
the  control  and  management  of  all  their  affiiirs  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  profem  to  love  and  pnbllcly  avow 
their  (kith  In  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  as  Divine,  and  who 
testify  their  faith  by  becoming  aud  remaining  members 
of  chnrcbes  held  to  be  evangelical.  And  we  nold  those 
chnrcbes  to  be  evangelical  which,  maintaining  the  Huly 
Scriptnres  to  be  the  only  Infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  onlv-begot* 
teu  of  the  Father,  King  of  kiuss  and  Lord  of  lords,  In 
whom  dwelleth  the  fnlness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and 
who  was  made  sin  for  us.  though  knowing  no  sin,  bear- 
ing our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  tM  the  only 
name  nnder  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved  from  everlasting  pnuishment." 

At  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed  about  one  half 
of  the  associations  had  the  same  test.  It  was  decided 
that  all  associations  organized  after  that  date  must,  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Convention,  limit  their  active  voting  member- 
ship to  members  of  evangelical  churches.  The  associ- 
ations have  thus  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
churches  and  Christian  people  of  the  land.  Another 
important  work,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  origination 
by  these  societies  of  stringent  legislation  in  the  United 
States  for  the  suppresaon  of  obscene  literature,  and  the 
continuation  of  those  efforts  by  special  organizations 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation. 

The  building  of  the  Pacific  Kailroad  brought  together 
many  men  of  vicious  habits,  who,  in  turn,  contaminated 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  Here  was  a  new 
population  continually  on  the  move,  yet  sadly  needing 
the  assistance  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Each  new  terminus  of 
the  road  l)ecame,  for  the  time  being,  a  town,  generally 
of  tents  and  board  shanties;  but  what  was  a  town  to- 
day might  be  a  wilderness  to-morrow,  and  another  spot 
in  the  wilderness  be  chosen  for  the  town.  Churches 
could  not  keep  pace  with  this  onward  march  of  human- 
ity ;  and  in  July,  1868,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Omaha  organized  a  movement  to  meet  the 


demands  of  this  new  field.  They  sent  out  a  company 
of  Christian  young  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  the  employes  and  the  attendant 
means  of  drawing  men  into  temptation.  They  held 
religious  meetings  wherever  they  could  get  a  hearing, 
and  organized  societies  for  the  perpetuation  of  these  l)e- 
ginnings.  After  the  movement  had  been  fairly  started 
by  the  Omaha  association,  and  its  practickbility  had 
been  demonstrated,  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  took  it  up,  and  ex- 
tended it  to  other  railroads  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Efforts  were  made  to  open  rooms  for 
railroad  workmen  at  Erie,  Altoona,  Baltimore,  Jersey 
City,  and  other  important  centres,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons they  met  with  only  partial  success.  In  time  lead- 
ing railroad  men  became  interested  in  these  philan- 
thropic labors  in  behalf  of  their  employes.  Such  men 
as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, Robert  Harris,  J.  H.  Devereux,  and  othere  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  movement  in  various  ways.  Some 
of  them  contributed  to  the  support  of  secretaries  named 
by  the  associations,  and  offered  rooms  for  the  holding 
of  meetings.  In  Indianapolis  twelve  railway  compa- 
nies unite  in  supporting  the  association ;  and  in  Chicago 
the  principal  railroad  officials  are  members  of  associa- 
tion committees. 

II.  PretetU  Operationt,  —  There  are  two  prominent 
characteristics  of  these  associations,  which  deserve  no- 
tice: they  are  associations  oi young  men;  they  em- 
body  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  energies  of  the 
Church.  What  constitutes  a  young  man,  is  a  problem 
that  has  had  various  solutions.  In  America  a  man  is 
considered  to  have  passed  his  youth  when  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty  years.  After  that  he  ceases 
to  be  an  active,  and  becomes  a  counselling,  member.  In 
France  marriage  serves  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  young  men  and  those  who  have  passed  young  man- 
hoo<l.  Young  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not  admitted.  In 
one  or  two  organizations  women  have  been  admitted  to 
equal  or  nearly  equal  privileges  with  men.  This  is  the 
case  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  ap- 
parent in  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  the  society.  In 
some  other  cities  women  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
library  and  reading-room,  and  other  similar  advanuges. 
In  Boston  they  have  organized  a  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  A  like  association  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  1870,  and  incorporated  in  1878.  It  has 
for  its  object  the  same  ends  as  those  to  which  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  are  directed.  Generally, 
however,  young  women  are  not  admitted  to  these  or- 
ganizations of  young  men,  except  as  spectaton  to  cer- 
tain of  the  more  public  meetings. 

The  second  characteristic  of  these  associations  is 
their  undenominational  character.  They  profess  to  be 
simply  CkrUtian  associations.  But  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  voting  membership  to  Christian  young 
men,  and  in  time  it  was  deemed  important  to  find  a 
common  basis  of  Christian  lielief.  This  was  found  in 
the  evangelical  test  already  mentioned.  There  is  a 
broad  distinction  to  l>e  noted  in  the  methods  and  opin- 
ions of  the  evangelical  churches  and  the  so-called  liberal 
Christians.  The  incitements  to  sinners  to  lead  a  new 
life,  the  degree  of  zeal  in  exhortation,  and  the  methods 
of  instructing  inquiring  penitents  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent in  the  two  systems  of  belief  that  it  was  considered 
vital  to  the  snccess  of  the  enterprise  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate in  this  field  of  labor.  No  new  creed  was  desired, 
and  none  was  needed ;  a  simple  declaration  of  what  was 
already  in  the  symbols  of  all  evangelical  churches  was 
sufficient  to  unite  the  Christian  young  men  of  America 
into  one  brotherhood  for  aggressive  Christian  work. 
There  is  no  clashing  of  theological  opinions,  for  all  have 
united  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Divine  Christ,  to 
reach  out  and  save  fallen  humanity  from  impending  ruin. 

The  work  of  the  associations  consists  of  prayer-meet- 
ings, Bible  classes,  social  meetings,  educational  classes, 
meetings  in  jails,  hospitals  and  almshouses,  open -air 


LiUruijr  ut  ibe  Vuuu),'  Ueu'i  Cbrlaliaa  . 
■ervic««,  Mrriee*  of  nng,  iKighborhood  and  cottsge 
pr«yer-^lle«l^ng^  ud  the  lusliinmg  of  reading- raomii, 
ieciiins,  gymnaiiunu  for  phyaicd  ex«rdw,  and  (fn- 
ployment  bumui.  The  exient  of  this  work  is  indi- 
caled  In  the  auiiacica  given  at  the  cluw  of  this  irticle. 
The  great  work  and  rapid  growth  already  indicated, 
and  Mill  more  apparent  by  an  examination  ot  the  ala- 
tiilica,  could  not  have  been  secured  by  the  aelive  effiirls 
of  individual  aasociatiaus.  A  very  common  experience 
is  that  of  a  few  young  men  of  ■  village,  who  meet  and 
organize  an  aHoclalion,  obtain  a  room,  meet  for  a  few 
miinths,  and  then  dinband.  Such  failurea  result  from  a 
lack  of  organized  Buperinlendrnce.    To  counieract  such 


1870  these  were  11  in  iinmber;  while  in  1880  there 
were  133  •ec^EIarie^  with  sereral  anaialants. 

The  syiitem  of  organization  and  mutual  dependence 
of  these  associalions  is  best  indicated  by  an  extract 
ftom  an  article  by  Rev.  George  R  Croolis,  D.D.,  in 
ilarpa'i  Wtddy  for  April  8,  I8B0.     He  saysi 

"First  are  the  local  orgimiutiona,  nccnpyfnir  hired 
Tooma,  or  In  anine  luatances  their  own  inillilliiKa,  and  em- 

f '171111  secrelarias  to  coudnit  the  necewuirj  bonlneaa- 
ben  fiillciw  the  state  and  provincial  orirnniiulliina.cnm- 
IHiaed  of  a  tiiale  or  Canadian  province,  holdlutt  an  anniinl 
convention  and  auialullnic  a  Slate  ciininltise  In  eiercli 
due  ovsn>lght.    Tfielr  relatlan  to  the  l»cal  bodies,  hm 

over,  la  pnralj  adtlaorv;  Iwsivs  of  Ibsm ' 

tartes.    Astendinf  biKtier,  wa  have  the  A 
nulooal  (irsanliatlon,  cnmpiwed  of  the  > 

lbs  United  States  and  Canada.    lis  eiecnt „. 

iDlemationai  Committee  or  twEnir-f  rg  memben,  havlnir 
a  wttrUng  onnrnm  In  New  York  clLj.    The  eonimltiee  Is 
a  vlgoron  biidT,  and  h;ia  taken  hi  hand  the  foFietlng 
aa»i>c1nlion*  among  collcf-e  eindeuta,  commercinJ  travi 

the 'lop  of  nil  Is  the  liiIeriistlon'al"centr»?''colmnitl( 
which  net  lo  Geneva,  SwlLierlaud,  In  June,  tStl." 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  American  Iiilem 
lional  oi^inisation  has  exerted  a  powerful  influen 
_  upon  the  aasociattons  of  the  whole  country.  In  IR 
a  Rommitlee  of  Ave  was  appointed  by  the 


employ  aeci 


that  city,  but  has  been 
beia,  many  of  whom  ree 


L,  with  a 


working  (|uon 


.asoclalion  Building  in  Kew  ¥otk  City. 
try.  This  is  the  executive  agent  of  the  InlemBtHmal 
Convention.  By  it  the  convention  is  called  to  assembk 
each  year,  and  hy  it  the  proceedings  are  aftetwarris 
pubiiaheil.  Each  year  the  commiliee  brings  np  a  re- 
port of  its  work,  and  submits  a  plan  for  the  mming 
year.  This,  aller  due  cunsiderBlion  and  such  iCudilirB- 
tions  as  are  considered  desirable,  ia  refemd  back  to  ihe 
committee  for  execution.  In  1868  the  convention  au- 
thoriieil  the  emplovment  of  a  visitor  in  the  Wen. 
The  delil  included  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinoia,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Hissonri,  Kauan, 
Nebraska,  Kentuck}',  and  Tenneas(>e.    There   he  has 


o  Ubor  ^ 


Whi 


began  hia  labors  tliere  w 
maintained  at  an  aiuiual  expense  of  t39,IIW>.  Kow 
there  are  nearly  300  aaseciaiiona,  expending  annually 
more  than  9100,000.  At  that  time  only  one  gencril 
secretary  was  employed,  and  n 


Now 


ral  B> 


He  hsB  since 

leen  retained,  and,  owing  to  the  increased  demands  of 
his  department,  an  amstant  has  latelv  been  provided. 
The  work  in  ihe  South  has  developed  won.lerfullv 
rilhin  a  period  often  years.  In  1B70  there  were  b^ 
ween  Virginia  and  Texas  only  three  associations.    In 


of  the 


labors  in  that  section,  and  now  there  on  mure  than  ISO 


of  the  PaciGc  Railroad  Uissinn,  was  that  b^un  in 
Cleveland, O., in  1872.  In  thatdly.when  about  10,001) 
men  are  employed  by  railroad  companies,  roeetingi  wen 
hddto  which  men  of  this  class  only  were  invited.  The 
idea  waa  taken  up  and  practiced  bv  other  railroad  ciiiea, 
and,  finally,  the  International  Com'mittH  undenook  the 
general  supeivinon  of  this  branch.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  I8T7  a  general  railroad  aecretary  has  given  bis 
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North  America. 


eating  secretaries,  visiting  associations,  and  holding  con- 
ventious.  There  are  now  more  than  forty  railroad  or- 
ganizations, with  a  membership  of  about  5000. 

In  1874  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Bund  of 
German-speaking  Associations  was  held  in  Baltimore. 
A  competent  secretary  was  chosen,  and  the  Internation- 
al Committee  askeil  to  sustain  him.  The  work  of  this 
secretary  is  to  viiiit  German  communities  and  organize 
associations.  The  field  embraces  the  young  men  to  be 
found  among  the  two  millions  of  German-speaking  in- 
habitants in  America. 

The  general  work  among  colleges  was  begun  in  1877, 
when  a  visitor  was  placed  in  the  field.  The  work  has 
yielded  abundant  fruit.  There  are  now  96  associations 
in  colleges,  with  a  total 
membership  of  4268. 

A  secretaiy  has  been 
sent  to  visit  the  colored 
young  men  of  the  South- 
em  States,  to  organize 
associations,  but  more 
especially  to  instruct 
them  in  right  methods 
of  Christian  endeavor. 

A  great  work  has  been 
undertaken  in  behalf  of 
commercial  travellers. 
A  ticket  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociations where  he  may 
be  travelling.  A  sec- 
retarv  for  commercial 
travellers  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  work  of  this  department  receives  his 
attention. 

So  the  work  is  ever  enlarging  and  reaching  out  into 
new  fields.  In  1868  the  committee  expended  in  its 
entire  work  $1390.  Now,  with  the  recent  development 
of  the  work  in  all  its  departments,  $22,000  are  required 
annually  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

IIL  The  Outlook.— In  its  Statemait  of  Work  for  1880, 
the  International  Committee  has  announced  the  follow- 
ing as  its  field  of  labor:  ''60,000  college  students; 
loio,000  commercial  travellers;  500,000  German-speak- 
ing young  men;  500,000  ci)lored  young  men;  800,000 
railroad  men;  the  young  men  in  the  states  west  of 
Ohio ;  the  young  men  at  the  South ;  the  young  men 
in  Canada;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America."  They  state  that  the  work  "  will  call 
K>r  the  undivided  ^ort  of  nine  men ;  the  co-operation, 
for  brief  periods,  of  twenty-five  members  and  forty  cor- 
responding members  of  the  committee  in  every  state 
and  province;  the  visitation  of  more  than  550  places; 
130,000  miles  of  travel  by  these  workers;  distribution 


half  of  the  members  reside.  In  America  there  are  9  In- 
ternational secretaries,  13  State  secretories,  1 1 1  general 
secretaries,  and  45  assistants  and  other  agents. 

The  following,  table  will  indicate  in  some  degree  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Clirisiian  Asso- 
ciations in  this  country.  The  figures,  however,  do  not 
fully  represent  the  facts.  Many  associations  send  in 
no  reports.  Their  membership,  property,  libraries,  and 
work  must  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  account.  Much 
of  the  work,  also,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  represented  in  statistical  tables.  The  information 
about  this  work  in  foreign  lands  is  meagre,  but  enough 
is  known  to  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  it  has 
assumed  in  several  countries. 


Whole  Dumber  of  aMocliitlons 

Total  number  of  members 

Total  auDoal  expenses 

Qeneral  secretaries 

Number  of  buildings 

Valuo  of  bnlldlujB^s 

Associations  having  bnilding  Hands 

Amoant  of  building  funds 

Associations  owning  libraries 

Volnmes  in  libraries 

Reading-rooms  kept  open 

Aggregate  average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  state  and  provincial  conventions  held. 

Number  of  associations  represented 

Number  of  delegates  present 

Points  at  which  work  is  done  for  railroad  meu 

College  associations  reporting 

Gterman-speaklug  associations  reporting 

Associations  providing  sitnations 

Persons  provided  with  sitnations 

Associations  conducting  Bible  classes 

Associations  conducting  dally  prayer-meet inss 

Associations  con  dueling  weekly  prayer-meetings 

Associations  conducting  meetings  in  Jnlls,  hoej^tuls,  etc. 


I860. 


206 
86,000 


1870. 


1880. 


48 


8S 


802 

96,840 

$800,000 

11 

14 

|S09,000 

80 

$118,840 


IT 

800 

1,068 


46 


972 

100,000 

$400,000 

178 

68 

$8,400,360 

ao 

$168,666 

146 

150,984 

250 

10,126 

80 

402 

1,461 

78 

96 

87 

73 

8,478 

179 

97 

8C2 

400 


Other  Countries,— The  latest  reports  from  the  British 
Isles  show  281  associations.  In  1879  partial  returns  indi- 
cated an  average  membership  of  160  in  England.  Many 
societies  in  Great  Britain  own  the  buildings  in  which  they 
keep  open  reading-rooms,  and  employ  the  same  general 
plans  in  their  work  as  have  already  been  described. 

There  are  in  France  65  associations,  but  the  mem- 
bership is  very  small,  averaging  less  than  20. 

In  Germany  the  statistics  are  more  enpouraging. 
There  are  298  associations  in  all,  of  which  173  report 
a  membership  of  8085,  113  have  libraries  aggregating 
20,710  volumes,  170  sustain  educational  classes,  and  178 
conduct  Bible  classes. 

The  total  number  of  associations  in  Holland  is  406; 
but  we  have  no  report  of  membership  or  other  items. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  204  associations,  80  of 
which  report  a  membership  of  1284.  There  are  also 
22  Boys'  Associations.  The  roost  of  these  societies 
sustain  prayer-meetings,  Bible  classes,  song  services, 
and  Sunday-schools ;  several  have  courses  of  lectures, 
and  a  few  own  libraries.  The  great  majority  of  them 
of  pamphlets  and  documents  relating  to  the  work,  with  ;  have  been  organized  within  a  few  years,  and  more  may 


necessary  correspondence.  All  this  can  be  done  with 
so  much  economy  that  $22,000  will  cover  the  total 
cosf  In  America  the  field  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
with  its  present  facilities,  the  International  Executive 
Committee  will  go  on  enlarging  the  work  and  gather- 
ing power  while  there  are  any  young  men  yet  unsave<l. 
I  v.  StatiMtia, — There  have  been  eight  World's  Con- 
ferences held— beginning  with  that  at  Paris  in  1855, 
and  ending  with  that  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1878. 
Twenty-three  American  International  Conventions  have 
been  held — beginning  with  the  one  at  Buffalo  in  1854, 
and  ending  with  the  one  at  Baltimore  in  1879.  There 
were  thirty  State  and  Provincial  conventions  held  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June,  1880.  There  is,  over  and 
above  the  committees  alreadv  referred  to,  an  Interna- 
tional  Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  World'b 
Conference  at  Geneva  in  1878.  This  committee  rep- 
resents eight  Christian  countries,  and  has  headquar- 
tezB  at  Geneva,  where  the  general  secretary  and  one 


be  expected  in  the  future  than  has  yet  been  done. 

Sweden  has  81  associations,  with  8435  members. 

The  following  additional  associations  in  various 
countries  are  reported: — Italy,  6;  Spain, 8;  Austria,  1; 
Belgium,  16;  India,  2;  Syria,  4— the  one  at  Beirut,  or- 
ganized in  1870,  has  60  members,  and  a  library  of  160 
volumes;  the  others  are  at  Damascus,  Jaffa,  and  Naz- 
areth ;  South  Africa,  6;  Japan,  2;  Madagascar,  1; 
Sandwich  Islands,  1. 

There  are  in  the  world,  so  far  as  reported,  2371  as- 
sociations. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  has 
been  obtained  from  documents  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican International  Committee,  especially  a  //istorical 
Sketch  of  the  Young  Afen^s  Chrutian  AMiiciations  of  the 
United  States,  etc,  written  by  Kichani  C.  Morse,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Committee  (N.  Y.  1878);  and 
the  Year-book  of  the  International  Committee  for  1880^ 
81.     See  also  Harper's  Magazine,  OcL  1870,  p.  641  sq. 
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Zaan^aSim  (Heb.  Tiacma'yim,  D^3$2t ;  Sept  irkay- 
ViKTovvT<t)v  V.  r.  dvaTTavofiivuiv \  Vulg.  Semtim'),  the 
name  of  a  "  plain"  ( Vlbx,  don),  more  accurately  "  the 
oak  by  (a)  Zaannaim,"  a  tree— probably  a  aacred  tree — 
mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber  the 
Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his 
tent  (Jtidg.  iv,  11).  Its  situation  is  defined  as  *'near 
Kedesh,"  i.  e.  Kedesh-Naphtali^  the  name  of  which  still 
lingers  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Safed  and  west  of 
the  lake  of  el-Huleh,  usually  identified  with  the  Waters 
of  Merom.  The  Targum  gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
name  mishor  aggatayd,  "  the  plain  of  the  swamp  ;*'  and 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Talmud  {Megiilah  Je- 
rash.  eh.  i)  which  contains  a  list  of  several  of  the  towns 
of  Galilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the  equivalent 
for  "  Elon  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim"  is  Agniya  hiih-ko- 
desK  Agne  appears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and  can  hard- 
ly refer  to  anything  but  the  marsh  which  borders  the 
lake  of  Huleh  on  the  north  side,  and  which  was  proba- 
blv  more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it  now 

m 

is.  See  Merom.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Stanley  has 
pointed  out  {Jewish  Church,  p.  324;  Localities,  p.  197) 
how  appropriate  a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is 
afforded  by  "a  green  plain  .  .  .  studded  with  massive 
terebinths,"  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of  this  up- 
land country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths.  One 
such,  larger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Stjar 
em-Messiahj  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as 
six  miles  N.W.  of  Ke<1es. — Smith.  The  name  Zaanaim, 
which  appears  to  signify  "  removings"  (as  if  a  camping- 
ground),  has  passed  away — at  least  no  trace  of  it  has 
yet  been  discovered  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  444;  Van  de 
Velde,  Travels,  ii,  4 1 8).  "  From  the  identity  of  significa- 
tion, it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Bessun,  a  little  east 
of  Tabor.  In  this  plain  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedawin, 
the  modem  Kenites,  may  constantly  be  seen"  (Tristram, 
BibU  Places,  p.  278).     See  Zaanannim. 

Za'anan  (Heb.  Tsaandn,  13 K3;  Sept,  £ci/vaa|o; 
Vulg. «»  exitu),  a  place  named  by  Micah  (i,  11)  in  his 
address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shefllah.  This  sentence, 
like  others  of  the  same  passage,  contains  a  play  of  words 
founded  on  the  meaning  (or  on  a  possible  meaning) 
of  the  name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  yalsd,  to  go 
forth :  **  The  inhabitress  of  Tsaanan  came  not  forth.'* 
Both  Gesenius  and  FUrst,  however,  connect  the  word 

mth  *|K2£,  making  it  mean  a  place  aboundinff  with  (or 

fit  for) ^cib.  The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the 
Sept.  and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with 
Beth-ezel,  is  now  generally  recognised  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commentary, "  The 
inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The  mourning 
of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  standing."  So  also 
Kwald,  De  Wette,  and  Zunz.  The  place  is  doubtless 
identical  with  Zknax  (q.  v.). 

Za'anan  (Heb.  Tsaanan^  l^S^X,  migratory;  Sept 
ZovKOLfi  V.  r.  'luaKav;  Vulg.  Zanan),  a  Horite  chief- 
tain, second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ezer  (Gen. 
XXX vi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  i,  42,  "  Zanan").     B.C.  post  1927. 

Zaanan'nim  (Heb.  Tsaanannim',  D*^S3^^ ;  Sept 
Bi<f€vavifi  V.  r.  ^iivvavifi ;  Vulg.  SaimtnUm),  a  place 
mentioned  only  (in  this  form)  in  Josh,  xix,  3d,  and  in 
the  Keri  or  margin  of  Judg.  iv,  1 1 ;  but  usually  thought 
to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  Zaanaim  (q.  v.),  which 
occurs  in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage.  It  appears  to 
be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word)  from  a  root  ("|?2C,  to  mi- 
grate) signifying  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do  when  they 
change  their  places  of  residence  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p. 


1177).  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect:  *'And 
their  coast  was  from  Heleph,yroifi  A  Hon  to  ZaoMnamP 

The  Hebrew  is  Q*^339^a  I'l^Kp,  and  can  only  signify 
**^  from  the  oak  of  (or  *'  in")  Zaanannim"  (aee  Keil,  ad 
loc. ;  Reland,  Pcdcut,  p.  717 ;  Keil  and  Delitzach,  On 
Judg,  iv,  11 ;  Porter,  GiaiU  Cities  ofBaskan,  p.  268). 

ZaO^ad  (Heb.  Zabad%  nnt,  gift;  Sept  ZajSf^v.r. 
ZaptT  or  Za/3ar,  etc),  the  name  of  seversl  Hebreva 

1.  One  of  David's  warriors,  being  aon  of  Nsthan  and 
father  of  Ephlal,  in  the  lineage  of  Sheshan's  dsoghter 
Ahlai  by  the  Egvptiau  slave  Jarha  (1  Chipn.  ii,  36,  S7; 
xi,  41).     RC.  1046. 

2.  An  Ephraimite,  son  of  Tahath  and  father  of  Sba- 
thelah  2  (1  Chron.  vii,  21).    B.C.  post  1875. 

3<  The  regicide,  son  of  an  Amraonitess  named  Shira> 
eath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehozabad,  the  aon 
of  a  Moabitess,  slew  king  Joash,  to  whom  tbev  were 
both  household  officers,  in  his  bed  (2  Kings  xii.  21;  i 
Chron.  xxiv,  25,  26).  In  the  first  of  these  texts  he  i^ 
called  JozACHAK  (q.  v.).  The  sacred  historian  does 
not  appear  to  record  the  mongrel  parentage  of  these 
men  as  suggesting  a  reason  for  their  being  more  eaaly 
led  to  this  act,  but  as  indicating  the  sense  which  was 
entertained  of  the  enormity  of  Joash's  conduct  that  even 
they,  though  servants  to  the  king,  and  though  only  half 
Jews  by  birth,  were  led  to  conspire  against  him  *'for  the 
blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest"  It  would  seem 
that  their  murderous  act  was  not  abhorred  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash,  did  not  venture  to 
call  them  to  account  till  he  felt  himself  well  esuUished 
on  the  throne,  when  they  were  both  put  to  death  (2 
Kings  xiv,  6,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  3, 4  ).  Joash  had  be- 
come unpopular  from  his  idolatries  (xxiv,  18),  his  op- 
pression (ver.  22),  and,  above  all,  his  odamities  (rer.  23- 
25).  The  assassins  were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah, 
but  their  children  were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  lav 
of  Moses  (Deut.  xxiv,  16).  The  coincidence  between 
the  names  Zecharitih  and  Jozachar  is  remarkable. 

4,  5,  6.  Three  Israelites, «  sons'' respectively  of  Zattu 
(Ezra,  X.  27),  Hashum  (x,  38),  and  Nebo  (x,  43),  who 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives,  married  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.     B.a458. 

Zabadas'an  (ZajSa^aToc),  the  designation  of  an 
Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan, 
on  his  way  back  to  Damascus  from  his  fruitless  pumiit 
of  the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace  xii,  81).  J<«ephiy 
calls  thexn  Nahataans  {AtU,  xiii,  5, 10),  but  he  'v^  evi- 
dently in  error.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  thera. 
Ewafd  (Gesch,  iv,  882)  finds  a  trace  of  their  name  in 
that  of  the  place  Zahda  given  by  Robinson  in  his  lists; 
but  this  is  too  far  south,  between  the  Yarmuk  and  the 
Zerka.  Michaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeidfk; 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessary  locality.  Jona- 
than had  pursued  the  enemy's  army  as  far  as  the  river 
Eleutherus  (Nahr  el-Kebir),  and  was  on  his  march  back 
to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plundered  the  Zal>- 
adseans.  We  most  look  for  them,  therefore,  somewhere 
to  the  north-west  of  Damascus.  Accordingly,  on  the 
road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek,  at  a  disUnce  of  ei^ht 
and  two-third  hours  (twenty-six  miles)  from  the  former 
place,  is  the  village  of  Zeiiddny,  standing  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  rerr 
centre  of  Antilibaniis.  The  name  is  possibly  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zabadsans.  According 
to  Borckhardt  {Syria,  p.  8),  the  plain  "  is  about  ihrre 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth  and  three  hotirs  in 
length;  it  is  called  Ard  Zebdeni,  or  the  district  of  Zeb- 
deni ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Barrada,  one  of  whose  aoorwi 
is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  by  the  rivulet  called  Moiet 
Zebdem,  whose  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind  the 
village  of  the  same  name.'*    The  plain  is  *"  limited  ao 
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one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Antilibanus,  called 
here  Jebel  Zebdenl.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size,  containing  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  who  breed  cat- 
tle and  the  silkworm,  and  have  some  dyeing-houses" 
(ibid.).  Not  far  from  Zebd&ny,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  Antilibanus,  is  another  village  called  Kefr  Zebad, 
which  again  seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  district  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Zabadsans.— Smith. 

Zabadai'as  (Zapa^aiag),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  35)  of  the  Heb.  name  (£zra  x,  43)  Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Zab'bai  (Heb.  Zabbay%  "^S?  [prob.  an  error  for 
*«3t,  Zakkc^'l;  Sept  Za^v;  Vulg.  Zabbai  and 
Zachai)t  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  father  of  Baruch,  which  latter  repaired  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity'  (Neh.  iii, 
20).  RC.  ante  446.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with 
Zaccai  (q.  V.)  of  Ezra  ii,  9. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Bebai,  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  28). 
B.a  468. 

Zab'bud  (Heb.  Zabbud%  *7S|2t  [prob.  an  error  for 
"^^ST,  Zakkury  as  in  the  marg.] ;  Sept.  Za^ov^\  a  "  son" 
of  Bigvai  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii,  J  4).     B.C.  459.     See  Zaccur. 

Zabdse'^UB  (Za/3^a7oi:),  the  Greek  form  (I  Etidr.  ix, 
21)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  20)  Zebadiah  (q.  v.). 

Zab'di  (Heb.  ZahdV,  '^'nnt,  my  gij}.;  Sept.  Za/3^(, 
Zappi,  Zafifipij  etc.;  Vulg.  Zabdij  Zabdiat)^  the  name 
of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  Son  of  Zerah  and  father  of  Carmi  the  son  of  Achan 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  vii,  1, 17,  18 ).  B.C.  ante 
1618. 

2.  Third  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shirahi  (Shimei) 
the  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     RC.  cir.  1612. 

3.  A  Sbiphmite  (Le.  inhabitant  of  Shepham),  Da- 
vid's commissarv  of  vinevards  and  wine-cellars  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  27).     RC.  1043. ' 

4.  An  Asaphite,  father  of  Micha  and  grandfather  of 
Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi,  17);  elsewhere  called  Zaccuu  (xii, 
35)  and  Zichri  (1  Chron.  ix,  15).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Zab'diel  (Heb.  ZabdUV,  bx'»nnt,^yi  of  God),  the 
name  of  three  Jews  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test  and 
Apocrypha. 

1.  (Sept.  Za/3^t4X.)  The  father  of  Jashobeam,  the 
chief  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  2).  B.C.  ante 
1046. 

2.  (Sept.  Zoxpt^^  V.  r.  Ba^c^X.)  Son  of  Haggcdolim 
("one  of  the  great  men")  and  overseer  of  128  of  the  cap- 
tives returned  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  14).     B.C.  459. 

3.  (Sept.  ZaPhr(K\  Josephus,  Za/SiyXoc;  Vnlg.  Zab- 
diel.)  An  Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas 
to  death  (1  Mace,  xi,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4, 8).  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  of  the 
officers  who  accompanied  him  (MuUer,  Fragm.  Ilisi.  ii, 
16).— Smith. 

Zabriakie,  John  Lansing,  a  venerated  clergvman 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was  bom 
in  1779  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1797,  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Theodoric 
Romeyn,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Albany  in 
1800.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  united  churches 
of  Greenbush  and  Wynantskill,  near  Albany,  in  1800- 
11.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Hillsborough  (or 
Millstone),  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  minis- 
tered until  his  death,  in  1850.  His  pulpit  and  paro- 
chial labors  were  said  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  minister  of  the  region.  He  was  a  judicious,  sen- 
sible, wise  man ;  an  excellent  "  old-fashioned"  preacher; 
evangelical,  earnest,  and  practical ;  a  father  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  venerated  by  the  ministry.  His  career  was 
quietly  useful,  his  character  unspotted  by  the  world, 
and  his  memory  is  cherished  among  the  godly  people 
of  bis  Urge  and  important  charge,  upon  whom  he  left 


the  permanent  stamp  of  his  faithful  teachings.  He 
was  in  person  short  and  stout,  with  a  large  head  and 
face,  genial  in  expression,  and  easy  in  his  manneni. 
With  all  his  habitual  gravity  and  professional  air,  at 
times  "  in  his  social  intercourse  he  would  astonish  and 
excite  you  by  his  wit,  his  sarcasm,  and  even  drollery." 
His  talents  were  good,  and  his  attainments  in  the  old 
theology  were  respectable.  He  knew  the  Gospel,  and 
felt  it  and  preached  it  with  clearness,  zeal,  and  often 
with  great  power  of  immediate  impression.  See  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  tra  America,  p.  277, 278. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Za'bud  (Heb.  Zahud%  ^^yi,  given;  Sept  Zafiov^ 
v.  r.  Zrt/8/3oi)3),  son  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (1  Kings  iv, 
5).  Rai012.  He  is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V. "  prin- 
cipal officer"),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon 
the  oontidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  XV,  37 ;  xvi,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33).  This 
position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was  evidently  distinct 
from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahithophel  under 
David,  and  had  more  of  the  character  of  private  friend- 
ship about  it,  for  Absalom  conversely  calls  David  the 
"  friend"  of  Hushai  (2  Sam.  xvi,  17).  Azariah,  another 
son  of  Nathan,  was  "over  all  the  (household)  officers" 
of  king  Solomon ;  and  their  advancement  may  doubtless 
be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's  respect  for  the 
venerable  prophet,  who  had  been  his  instructor,  but  to 
the  friendship  he  had  contracted  with  his  sons  during 
the  course  of  education.  The  office,  or  rather  honor,  of 
**  friend  of  the  king"  we  find  in  all  the  despotic  govem- 
mento  of  the  EasU  It  gives  high  power,  without  the 
public  responsibility  which  the  holding  of  a  regular  of- 
fice in  the  State  necessarily  imposes.  It  implies  the 
possession  of  the  utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person  "  the 
friend"  at  all  times  has  access,  and  whose  influence  is 
therefore  often  far  greater,  even  in  matters  of  state,  than 
that  df  the  recognised  ministers  of  government.  In  the 
Vat,  Ma  of  the  Sept.  the  word  "  priest"  is  omitted,  and 
in  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  referred  to 
Nathan.  The  Peshito-Syriac  and*  several  Hebrew  MSS. 
for  «  Zabud"  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  ZABBUD.~Kitto;  Smith. 

Zab'alon  (Zaj3ovXwv),  the  Greek  form  (Matt  iv, 
13, 15 ;  Rev.  vii,  8)  of  the  Heb.  name  Zebulun  (q.  v.). 

Zao'cai  (Heb.  Zakkay\  '^SJ,;>«r«;  Sept  Zaicxai 
V.  r.  ZaKxov\  the  ancestor  of  760  of  the  Israelites  who 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  9;  Neh.  vii,  14).  Ra 
ante  536.    See  also  Zabbai  ;  Zacch^us. 

Zacchse'ns  {ZaKxaioQ,  for  the  Heb.  Zaccai  [q.  v.]), 
the  name  of  two  Jews,  mentioned  the  one  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  the  other  in  the  New  Test. 

1.  An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabseus  left  with  two  oth- 
ers to  besiege  the  citadel  of  Zion  (2  Mace,  x,  19).  Gro- 
tius,  from  a  mistaken  reference  to  1  Mace,  v,  56,  wishes 
to  read  Kai  rbv  rov  Za^apiov. 

2.  The  name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who, 
being  short  in  stature,  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  lie  passed 
through  that  place.  Luke  only  has  related  the  inci- 
dent (xix,  1-10).  Zacchieus  was  a  Jew,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  name  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Sav- 
iour speaks  of  him  expressly  as  "a  son  of  Abraham" 
(wide  'A(5panfi).  So  the  latter  expression  should  be 
understood,  and  not  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  for  it  was  ev- 
idently meant  to  assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen 
race,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen that  his  effice  under  the  Roman  government 
made  him  an  alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of 
the  Israelite.  The  term  which  designates  this  office 
(dpxiTiXutvrig)  is  unusual,  but  describes  him,  no  doubt, 
as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  com- 
mission from  his  Boman  principal  (mancepSfpublicantts) 
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to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  employed 
subalterns  (the  ordinary  reXwvat)}  who  were  accounta- 
ble to  bim,  as  he  in  turn  was  accountable  to  his  superi- 
or, whether  he  resided  at  Rome,  as  was  more  commonly 
the  case,  or  in  the  province  itself.  See  Publican.  The 
office  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a  region, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zaochieus  is  mentioned  by 
the  evangelist  as  a  rich  man  (^ovruf  ijv  TrXovtfioc)* 
Josephus  states  (i4fir.  xv,4,2)  that  the  palm-groves  of 
Jericho  and  its  gardens  of  balsam  were  given  as  a  source 
of  revenue  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and,  on  account  of 
their  value,  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  Herod  the 
Great  fur  his  own  benefit.  The  svcamore-tree  is  no 
longer  found  in  that  neighborhood  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res, 
i,  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this,  since 
**  even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest^  seen  as  late 
as  1838*' — which  existed  near  Jericho,  has  now  disap- 
peared (Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaL  p.  807).  The  eager- 
ness of  Zacchnus  to  behold  Jesus  indicates  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  mere  curiositv.  He  must  have 
had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at  least,  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
aud  could  thus  have  been  awakened  to  some  just  relig- 
ious feeling,  which  would  make  him  the  more  anxious 
to  see  the  announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important 
to  men  as  sinners.  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  him,  and  his  declaration  that  "salva- 
tion"' had  that  dav  come  to  the  house  of  his  entertain- 
er,  prove  sufficiently  that  "  He  who  knows  what  is  in 
man**  perceived  in  him  a  religious  susceptibility  which 
fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on  the  part  of  Zacchieus 
himself  appears  to  have  revealed  to  him  deficiencies 
which  disturbed  his  conscience,  and  he  was  ready,  on 
being  instructed  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of 
life,  to  engage  to  **  restore  fourfold**  for  the  illegal  ex- 
actions of  'which  he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (ei 
TtvoQ  Ti  IffVKo^avrrjffa)  that  he  might  have  been 
guilty.  At  all  events,  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  en- 
tertained against  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  cen- 
sure fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  de- 
clared that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  himself 
of  the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  siimer.**  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  (/iMvai,  ver.  5,  and 
KaraXveat,  ver.  7,  are  the  terms  used)  in  the  house  of 
Zacchseus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from  Galilee,  which 
was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the  Passover.  The  en- 
tire scene  is  well  illustrated  by  Oosterzee  (Lange,  Bibel- 
tcerlr,  iii,  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  ZacchsB- 
us  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period,  well  known 
on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  rabbi  Jochanan  ben  -  Zachai  ( see  Sepp, 
I^ben  JegUf  iii,  166).  This  person  may  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  Zacchseus  named  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  family  of  the  Zaccheei  was  an  ancient  one,  as  well 
as  very  numerous.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Ezra  (ii,  9)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  14)  as  among  those 
who  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  under 
Zerubbabel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty. — Smith.  For  the  modem  traditions 
respecting  Zacchseus's  house,  see  Robinson  {Bibl,  Bfs,  ii, 
543).  According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Zacchaeus 
eventually  became  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine 
(Const.  Nat,  Apost,  vii,  46;  comp.  Clement,  Recogn,  iii, 
65  sq.).  See  Stnremberg,  Zacchaus  Jllugtraius^  in  the 
SymboL  Duidt, ;  Rresse,  De  Sycamoro  Zacchai  (Lips. 
1694);  Grossman,  Hist,  of  Zacchnus  (Lond.  1854); 
and  the  literature  referred  to  by  Darling,.  Cyclop,  Bibliog, 
col.  1031,  1032.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

Zac'cur  (Heb.  Zoibbttr',  "i^3t,  mindful;  Sept.Zne- 
Xovp  v.  r.  ZaKovp  or  ZaKx«^p),  the  name  of  several  He- 
brews. 


1.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Hamuel  and  father  of  the 
Shimei  whose  posterity  became  numerous  (1  Chron.  iir, 
26,  A  V.^'Zacchur**). '  B.C.  considerably  ante  1612. 

2.  The  father  of  Shimea,  which  latter  was  the  Rea- 
benite  **  spy**  sent  out  to  explore  Canaan  the  oeooad  tiow 
(Numb,  xiii,  4).     KC,  ante  1618. 

3.  A  Levite,  third  named  of  the  four  **flons  of  Meraii 
by  Jaaziah**  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27).    B.a  1043. 

4.  First  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Asaph  as  Levitical 
musicians  in  the  arrangement  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxr, 
2, 10 ;  Neh.  xii,  35).     B.a  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Imri  and  builder  of  port  of  the  wall  of  Je> 
rusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  2).     B.C.  446. 

6.  Son  of  Mattaniah  and  father  of  the  Hanan  whom 
Nehemiah  appointed  to  distribute  the  treasures  (Neh. 
xiii,  13).     Ka  ante  410. 

7.  A  Levite  who  signed  the  sacred  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  12).    B.C.  410. 

Zlicharia,  Gottiiilf  Trauoott,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Tauchardt,  in  Thuringia,  in  1729,  and 
studied  at  Konigsberg  and  Halle,  being  the  pupil,  asso- 
ciate, and  amanuensis  in  the  latter  place  of  the  learo- 
ed  Baumgarten.  He  was  called  in  1760  to  the  newly 
founded  University  of  BUtzow,  in  1765  to  Gottingen, 
and  in  1775  to  Kiel,  where  he  died  two  years  afterwani& 
His  reputation  as  a  scholar  rests  principally  upon  the 
BibUsche  Theologiey  oder  Untertuchitng  des  Grtatda  dtr 
vomehmsten  biblischm  Lehrm  (  1771-75,  4  pta^S  shs 
tions,  with  Suppl.  by  Volborth  [1786]).  The  work  oc- 
cupied  the  supranaturalistic  ground  held  by  Baumgar- 
ten, professing  a  belief  in  revelation  and  miracles,  bat 
applying  the  historico-critical  method  of  interpretatloB 
to  the  proofs  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  either  elimi- 
nating them  altogether  or  depriving  them  of  any  con- 
siderable force.  The  end  of  the  divine  economy  of 
redemption  is  represented  as  being  the  blessednes 
which  Christ  will  bestow,  which  consists  in  the  fruits 
of  his  atonement.  The  necessitv  for  an  atonement 
is,  however,  said  to  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  will.  A  progressive  eciinomy  of 
grace  is  spoken  of,  but  is  shown  in  its  outward  mani- 
festations in  the  mere  enumeration  of  historical  events 
only.  It  is  said  to  have  been  God*s  first  design  to  es- 
tablish faith  in  the  true  God,  and  to  reveal  nothing  re- 
specting Christ  until  the  truth  respecting  God  shouU 
have  been  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men. 
The  work  evidentlv  does  not  desen'e  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  it  by  Nitzsch,  Schenkel,  etc  Zaeharis 
published,  besides,  iMiraphrastic  expositions  of  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesiana, 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  etc^  which  were  fa- 
vorably received  and  repeatedly  published.  See  Thiess, 
Gelehrtenyesch,  der  Universitdt  Kiel,  pt.  ii ;  Dciring,  Die 
gelehrten  Theohgen  Beutschlands,  pU  iv ;  Schenkel,  to 
Stud.  V.  Krit.  {Au/gabe  der  BiU,  TheoL),  1852,  No.  1; 
Herzog,  RealrEncyklop,  s.  v. 

Zachari'ah  (a,  2  Kings  xiv,  29;  xv,  8, 11;  i^S 
Kings  xviii,  2).     See  Zechariah. 

Zacbari^'aa  (Zo^o/moc),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Heb.  name  Zechariah ;  applied  to  several  men  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test.,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
the  Oid  Test. :  the  priest  in  Josiah*s  reign  (1  Esdr.  'u^\ 
the  lesser  prophet  (  vi,  1 ;  vii,  3),  the  adviser  of  Ern 
(viii,  44;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  16),  the  *'son'*  of  Pha- 
rosh  (1  Esdr.  viii,  80;  comp.  Ezra  viii.  8).  the  **!«on*<rf 
Rebai  (1  Esdr.  viii,  37 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  II),  a  "wm"  of 
Elam  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27 ;  comp.  Ezra  x,  26),  and  one  (1  Esdr. 
i,  15)  who  is  properly  called  Heman  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15). 
and  another  CLapaia^,  1  Esdr.  v,  8)  properly  called  J«t- 
riahj  or  Sermah  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neh.  vii,  7). 

1.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says,  was  slain  by 
the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxiiL 
35;  Luke  xi,  51).  There  has  been  much  dispute  who 
this  Zacharias  was.  There  is  no  reason  to  id«itify  him 
with  the  Zechariah  son  of  Jeberechiah  mentioned  in  Isa. 
viii,  2.   It  Is  singular  that  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  6^  4) 
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tions  another  Zachariaa,  son  of  Banicb,  who  wis  slain  by 
the  Jews  in  the  Temple  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of 
Jeniaalem  began  ( see  Whiston's  note,  ad  loe, ).  From 
the  time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  kiUed  in  the  Temple,  many  of  the  Greek 
fathers  have  maintained  that  this  is  the  person  to  whom 
our  Lord  refers.  The  name  of  the  father  of  Zacharias 
not  being  mentioned  by  Luke,  some  unwarrantably 
suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text 
of  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a  confusion  hav- 
ing been  made  between  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
and  Zacharias  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Barachias  (Bere- 
chiah).  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv, 
20, 21).  As  the  book  of  Chronicles— in  which  the  mur- 
der of  this  Zechariah  occurs — closes  the  Hebrew  canon, 
this  assassination  was  the  last  of  the  murders  of  righte- 
ous men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that  of  Abel  was 
the  first  (see  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus^  p.  358).    See  Zecha- 

BIAH. 

2.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign  of 
the  Maccabfean  war  (1  Maoc.  v,  18,  56-62). 

3.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  5,  etc).  RG. 
anted. 

Zacharias,  pope  from  A.D.  741  to  752.  He  induced 
the  Lombard  king  Luitprand  to  restore  the  cities  taken 
from  Rome  in  739,  to  conclude  a  truce  for  twenty  years, 
and  subsequently  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Ravenna 
and  restore  all  the  territorv  taken  from  the  exarchate. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  influencing  Luitprand*« 
successor,  Rachis,  as  respects  the  interruption  of  his  con- 
quests, and  even  received  that  monarch  and  his  queen 
and  daughter  into  the  number  of  bis  clergy  (749)  after 
their  abdication  of  the  throne.  He  also  consecrated  Car- 
loman  to  the  clerical  office  (747).  He  advised  the  By- 
zantine emperor  Copronymus  to  replace  the  images  in 
the  churches.  Boniface,  the  apoAtle  to  the  Germans, 
found  in  Zacharias  an  energetic  and  able  manager  of  the 
interests  of  Rome,  and  became  his  agent  in  the  elevation 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Zacharias  held  a  synod 
in  743  at  which  fifly-ntne  bishops  were  present,  and 
which  dealt  with  questions  of  discipline.  He  translated 
the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great  into  Greek,  and  pur- 
chased the  liberty  of  many  slaves  destined  by  the  Ve- 
netians for  Africa.  See  JaflTe,  Regetta  Pont{ficum ;  Migne, 
Patrologie,  torn.  89 ;  WUrtwein  and  Giles,  collections  of 
Boniface's  letters,  8t.  Bonif,  Opera  (Lond.  1845),  vol.  i ; 
Heraog,  ItecU^JCncjfklop,  s  v. 

Zacharias,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  esteemed  minister  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born*  in  Washington 
County,  Md.,  in  1806.  He  united  with  the  Church  un- 
der the  Rev.  James  Ross  Reily,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  classical  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry, 
at  the  Hagerstown  Acatlemy,  and  finished  the  same  in 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Church,  then  located  in  Carlisle, 
where  he  completed  his  theological  course  under  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1828,  and  located  in  York  Countv.  In  1880  he  took 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Harrisburg,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  until  18S5,  when  he  removed  to  Fred- 
erick City,  Md.  Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance 
and  success  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  He 
died  March  31, 1873.  Dr.  Zacharias  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior natural  endowments,  high  culture,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  more  than  ordinary  pulpit  abilities.  ''Few 
men  have  been  so  loved  by  their  congregations,  or  have 
so  grown  into  the  affections  of  the  community  in  which 
they  lived."  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  universally  esteemed  as  a  most  excellent 
pastor,  genial  companion,  and  trusty  friend.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  District  Syno<l  in  1835,  and  of 
the  General  Synod  in  1866.  He'  aided  materially  in 
compiling  the  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed  Church,' and 
also  in  getting  up  its  present  Order  of  Worship,  See 
Rtf,  Church  Mess.  April  9,  1873.     (D.*Y.  H.) 

X.-X  X  X 


<  Zach'axy  {Zacharias'),  a  mode  of  Anglicizing  (2 
Esdr.  i,  40)  the  name  of  the  prophet  Zechariah. 

Za'cher  (Heb.  Ze'ker,  nat,  in  pause  Za'ker,  nST, 
memorial  f  Sept.  Zaxovp  v.  r.  ZaKxovp),  last  named  of 
the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chron.  viii,  31) ;  elsewhere  (ix,  87)  called 
Zechariah  (q.  v.). 

Za'^dok  (Heb.  Tsadok%pTl^f  righteous;  Sept  Zo- 
i^K  V.  r.  ^aiSovK,  ^adwKf  etc ;  Josephus  Sa^wjcovt  Ant, 
vii,  2,  2,  etc. ),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews,  and  one 
that  also  appears  occasionally  in  the  post-Biblical  his- 
tory. The  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaulonite,  the  well- 
known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the  census  of 
QuirinusjWas  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok  (Jose- 
phus, A  nt,  xviii,  1, 1),  and  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (q.  v.) 
is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its  name  and  origin  from 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 
Soho.  (See  Lightfoot,  ffebr,  and  Tahn,  Exerc,  on  Matt, 
iii,  8 ;  Renan,  VU  de  Jesus,  p.  216.)  A  "<  Sadoc"  (JiaSwK) 
finally  occurs  in  our  Saviour^s  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  14). 
It  is,  moreover,  worth  noticing  that  the  New-Test,  name 
Justus  (Acts  i,  23;  xviii,  7;  Col.  iv,  11)  is  the  literal 
translation  of  Zadok. .  Zedekiah,  Jebozadak,  may  like- 
wise be  compared. 

1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests  in 
the  time  of  David,  Abiathar  (q.  v.)  being  the  other. 
B.C.  1023.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  3).  The  first  mention  of  him  is  in 

1  Chron.  xii,  28,  where  we  are  told  that  he  joined  David 
at  Hebron,  after  Saul's  death,  with  twenty-two  captains 
of  his  father*s  house,  and  apparently  with  nine  hundred 
men  (4600-3700,  ver.  26, 27).  Up  to  this  time,  it  may 
be  concluded,  he  had  adhered. to  the  house  of  Saul.  But 
henceforth  hb  fidelity  to  David  was  inviolable.  When 
Absalom  revolted,  and  David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Za- 
dok and  all  the  Levites  "bearing  the  ark  accompanied 
him,  and  it  was  only  at  the  king's  express  command 
that  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai 
the  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv,  xvii).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  persona  who  per- 
suaded the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to  return 
(xix,  11).  When  Adouijah,  in  David's  old  age,  set 
up  for  king,  and  had  persuaded  Joab  and  Abiathar 
the  priest  to  join  his  party,  Zadok  was  unmoved,  and 
was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king 
in  his  room  ( 1  Kings  i ).  For  this  fidelity  he  was 
rewarded  by  Solomon,  who  "  thrust  out  Abiathar  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord,**  and/' put  in  Zadok  the 
priest"  in  his  room  (ii,  27,35).  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms, 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  officers  of  state,  that 
Zadok  was  the  priest  (iv,4;  1  Chron.  xxix,22),  but  no 
single  act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Even  in  the  detailed 
account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  his  name  does  not  occur,  though  Josephus  says 
that  *'Sadoc  the  high-priest  was  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built"  (^  n^  x,  8, 6).    In 

2  Sam.  XV,  27  Zadok  is  named  a  seer;  but  we  have  no 
further  or  more  particular  information  as  to  the  revela- 
tions which  were  granted  to  him.    See  Priest. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  high-priest- 
hood passed  out  of  the  line  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  who  was  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  into  the  line 
of  Eli,  who  was  descended  from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  ^'oung- 
er  son ;  but  we  do  know  the  doom  pronounced  by  Jeho- 
vah, that  the  unworthy  house  of  Eli  should  be  dispos- 
sessed. No  doubt  much  confusion  had  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  Eli's  two  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark 
by  the  Philistines;  of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence: 
(1)  in  the  unsettled  position  of  the  tabernacle,  till  we 
find  David  honoring  it  at  Gibeon ;  (2)  in  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  ark,  till  he  brought  it  up  to  Mount  Zion ; 
and  (3)  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  centre  of  worship, 
ao  that  Samuel  sacrificed  in  different  places,  according 
to  the  irregular  manner  cf  that  period  of  transition  in 
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which  he  presided.  Saul  apparently  attempted  to  exr 
tirpate  the  high-priestly  house  of  £li,  on  accpunt  of 
what  he  reckoned  the  treason  of  Abimelech  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17-23),  so  that  only  his  son  Abtathar  escaped; 
•and  the  following  chapter  narrates  how  this  young  man 
came  to  David,  carrying  with  him  the  high  -  priest's 
ephod,  and  how  Jehovah  acknowledged  him  as  the  true 
high-priest,  inquiring  of  God,  on  behalf  of  that  fugitive, 
who  was  the  true  king  of  Israel  The  only  conjecture 
we  feel  disposed  to  make  is  that  king  Saul  may  at  this 
time  have  declared  that  Abiathar  was  an  outlaw,  who 
had  forfeited  the  high-priesthood,  and  may  have  de- 
clared that  the  office  reverted  to  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
to  which  Zadok  belonged ;  there  might  be  a  stroke  of 
policy  in  his  thus  restoring  the  constitution  of  the 
priesthood  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  analogous  to 
his  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites,  **  in  his  zeal  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (2  Sam.  xxi,  2).  If  so,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  two  rival  royal  houses  had  their 
rival  priestly  houses  too ;  and  how,  at  the  end  of  the 
civil  war,  David's  policy  of  gradual  and  amicable  re- 
construction would  lead  him  to  acknowledge  both  high- 
priests,  especially  after  Zadok's  hearty  adhesion  to 
David's  interest.  Perhaps,  in  memory  of  his  early  mil- 
itary service,  Zadok  had  a  place  among  the  princes  of 
the  tribes  assigned  him  by  David,  as  ruler  over  the 
Aaronites  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  17).  In  later  times  we  usual- 
ly find  two  priests,  the  high-priest  and  the  second  priest 
Q2  Kings  XXV,  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  great  difference  in  their  dignity.  So,  too,  Luke 
iii,  2.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equid  dig- 
nity (2  Sam.  XV,  85, 86;  xix,  11).  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  are  coupled  to- 
gether, and  seem  to  have  been  holders  of  the  office,  as  it 
were,  in  commission.  The  duties  of  the  office,  too,  were, 
in  the  case  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  divided.  Zadok  min- 
istered before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi, 
89) ;  Abiathar  had  the  care  of  the  ark  at  Jerusalem;  not, 
however,  exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xv,  11; 
2  Sam.  XV,  24,  25,  29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendency  to  con- 
sider the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some  of  its  func- 
tions were  necessarily  confined  to  the  chief  member  of 
that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very  easy  t^  perceive 
how  superior  abilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  infancy  or 
incapacity,  on  the  other,  might  operate  to  raise  or  de- 
press the  members  of  this  corporation  respectively.  Zap 
dok  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  priesthood  by 
his  son  Azariah  (1  Kings  iv,  2),  strictly  speaking  his 
son's  son,  if  we  observe  1  Chron.  vi,  8, 9,  and  2  Sam.  xv, 
27.  That  it  continued  without  derangement  in  his  fam- 
ily may  be  inferred  by  the  genealogies,  and  from  the 
incidental  reference  to  '*  Azariah,  the  chief  priest,  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,"  in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  10). 
The  language  in  Ezek.  xl,  40;  xliii,  19;  xliv,  15;  xlviii, 
11  bears  high  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Zadok ;  so  much  so  that  the  prophet  takes 
no  notice  of  any  priests  besides  them. — Smith ;  Fair- 
bairn.      See  UiGH-PKIEST. 

2.  Father  of  Jerusha,  who  was  the  wife  of  king  Uz- 
ztah  and  mother  of  king  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv,  83;  2 
Chron.  xxvii,  1).    B.C.  755. 

3.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in 
I  CtiTon.  vi,  12,  there  was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of  a  sec- 
ond AUt^ub,  son  of  Amariah ;  and  he  is  there  given  as 
the  father  of  Shallum.  B.C.  cir.  700.  He  seems  also 
to  be  referred  to  in  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11.  Some  critics 
are  disposed  to  regard  this  name  as  an  interpolation  by 
a  copyist's  error;  but  the  person  in  question  seems  to 
be  the  high-priest  called  Hosaiah  in  the  Seder  Olam. 
and  Odeas  ('Q^eac)  by  Josephus  (ArU,x,Sj&),    See 

HiGH-PRIBST. 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  4).  B.C.  446.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Neh.  x,  21,  as  in  both  cases  his  name  follows 


that  of  MeshezabeeL  But  if  so,  we  know  that  he  was 
not  a  priest,  as  his  name  would  at  first  sight  lead  cue  to 
suppose,  but  one  of  "  the  chief  of  the  people,"  or  laitv. 
With  this  agrees  his  patronymic  Baana,  which  indicates 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Jjidah ;  for  Baanah,  one  of 
David's  nMghty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
29),  L  e.  of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah.  The  meo  of 
Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah,  worked  next  to  Zadok. 
Meshullam  of  the  house  of  Mesbezabcel,  who  preceded 
him  in  both  lists  (Neh.  iii,  4  and  x,  20,  21)  was  also  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (xi,  24).  Intermarriages  of  the 
priestly  house  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  fre- 
quent than  with  any  other  tribe. — Smith.  , 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii,  29).  B.C 
446.  He  belonged  to  the  16th  course  (1  Chron.  xxir, 
14),  which  was  one  of  those  that  returned  from  fiabvlon 
(Ezra  ii,  87). 

6.  A  scribe,  one  of  the  three  principal  treasnren  ap- 
pointed by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii,  18).  B.C.410.  He  was 
perhaps  identical  with  No.  4  or  5  above. 

Za'ham  (Heb.  id.,  DSlt,  in  panse  Ciit,  rmcufi/y  or 
Jainessf  Sept.  Zaaft  v.  r.  ZaXdfi  and  PooXn/i;  Yulg. 
ZoonC)^  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Reboboam  by  one 
of  his  wives  (2  Chron.  xii,  19),  named  Abihail  (q.v.), 
according  to  the  common  version,  but,  as  Keil  maintains, 
{Comment,  ad  loc.)  by  Mahath  (Abibail  being  the  moth- 
er of  the  latter).    bIc.  978. 

Za'ltr  (Heb.  Tialr',  n*^rS,  gmall,  as  oftien;  Sept 
liiitp ;  Yulg.  Seira)f  a  place  named  in  2  Kings  viit,  21, 
in  the  account  of  Joram's  expedition  against  the  Edom- 
ites,  as  one  to  which  he  went  with  all  his  chariots. 
There  he  and  his  force  appear  to  have  been  surrounded, 
and  only  to  have  escaped  by  cutting  their  way  through 
in  the  night.  This  is  not,  however,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Jewish  commentators,  who  take  the  word  3^«sn 
to  refer  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country  of  Edam 
(see  Rashi,  On  2  Chron.  r»,  9).  The  paraUel  ac- 
count in  Chronicles  (xxi,  9 )  agrees  with  this,  except 
that  the  words  **  to  Zair"  are  omitted,  and  the  words 
**  with  his  princes'*  inserted.  I'his  is  followed  by  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  ix,  6, 1 ).  The  omitted  and  inserted  words 
have  a  certain  similaritv  both  in  sound  and  in  their 
component  letters,  n'n*^?^  and  *l**^i9~C9;  and  on  this 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were  substituted 
for  the  former  either  by  the  error  of  a  copyist  or  in- 
tentionally, because  the  name  Zair  was  not  elsewhere 
known  (  see  Keil,  Comment,  on  2  Kutfft  rt't't,  21 ).  Oth- 
ers, again,  as  Movers  (Chromk^  p.  21 8)  and  Evald 
(  GescL  iii,  524 ),  suggest  that  Zair  is  idejitical  with 
Zoar  ('nr:C  or  "iri^C).  Certainly  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Toad  by  which  An  army  passed  from  Judea  to  the 
country  formerly  occupied  by  Edom  lay  through  the 
place  which  was  then  believed  to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at 
the  south-east  quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea  (  Fulcher,  (rrs^a 
Deij  p.  405),  and  so  far  this  is  in  favor  of  the  identilica- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  MS.  read- 
ings either  of  the  original  or  the  versions.  A  third  con- 
jecture, grounded  on  the  readings  of  the  Yulg.  (Seira) 
and  the  Arab,  version  (i^a'tV),  is  that  Zair  is  an  altera* 
tion  for  Seir  C^**?©),  the  country  itself  of  the  Edomites 
(  Thenius,  Kurzgef.  exegeU  ffandb. ).  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings. — ^Smith. 

Za^aph  (Heh.  raa2ap&',  Cj^X,  wound;  Sept.  2i\i^ 
y.r.  ZcXc  and  *EKi^;  Yulg.  sJeph),  the  father  of  Ha- 
nun,  which  latter  rebuilt  part  of  the  wall  of  Jenualem 
after  the  ExUe  (Neh.  Ui,  80).    aC  ante  446. 

Zal'^mon  (Heb.  Tsalnum',  V«^?,  ikady;  Sept. 
2:«X|iwv  v.  r.  XcXXw/i,  etc.;  Yulg.  SeUnon),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  a  hill. 

1.  An  Ahohit«,  one  of  David's  warriors  (S  Sam.  xxiii, 
28),  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,29)  Ilai 
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(q.  v.)f  which  Kennicott  prefers  (JHstert,  p.  187).    See 
David. 

2.  A  mountain  pH)  or  wooded  eminence  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Shechem,  from  which  Abime- 
lech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  he 
suffocated  and  burned  the  Shechemites  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix,  48).  The  reading  of  the 
.Sept.  here  ('Ep/ittf  v)  is  remarkable  both  in  itself  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agree  in  a  reading  so 
much  removed  from  the  Hebrew;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Herman  (at  any  rate,  the  well-known 
mountain  of  that  name)  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  Abimelech.  The  rabbins  mention  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  but  evidently  far  from  the  necessary  position 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  187).  The  name  Suleimijjeh  is  at- 
tached to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal  (see  the  map 
of  Dr.  Rosen,  Zeitschr,  der  deuttchm  mtirgenL  GeselL  xiv, 
634),  and  Jebel  Sleiman  is  the  name  of  a  high  conspicu- 
ous summit  S.W.  of  and  linked  with  Mount  Geriziro, 
having  on  it  a  tomb  attributed  by  Mohammedan  tra- 
dition to  Sleiman  el-Farsi  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p. 
334).  The  only  high  mountains  around  Shechem  are 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  Zalraon  may  be  another  name 
for  one  of  these.  The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon 
(Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  s.  v. "  Dalmanutha"). 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned  in 
Psa.  Ixviii,  14  (A.  V. "  Salmon") ;  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  pre- 
cise allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hopelessly  lost. 
Commentators  differ  from  each  other;  and  FUrst,  with- 
in 176  pages  of  his  Handworterbuchf  differs  from  him- 
self (see  aV*^  (^nd  IITsb^C).  Indeed,  of  six  distinguished 
modem  commentators — De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Hupfeld — no  two  give  distinct- 
ly the  same  meaning;  and  Mr.  Keble,  in  his  admirable 
version  of  the  Psalms,  gives  a  translation  which,  though 
poetical,  as  was  to  be  expected,  differs  from  any  one  of 
those  suggested  by  these  six  scholars.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  words  niiab^Sl  sbisn  is  "Thou  wouldst 

•  •  • 

make  it  snow,"  or  "It  would  snow,"  with  liberty  to  use 
the  verb  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  sense.  As, 
notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies  no 
satisfactory  meaning,  recourse  is  had  to  a  translation 
of  a  comparative  character, "  Thou  makest  it  white  as 
snow,"  or  "  It  is  white  as  snow" — words  to  which  various 
metaphorical  meanings  have  been  attributed.  The  al- 
lusion which,  through  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  is  most 
generally  received  is  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  ground 
being  snow-white  with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  kings,  and  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who 
will  admit  that  bleaching  bones  would  be  left  upon  a 
battle-field.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  figure  is  a  very  harsh  one,  and  that  it  is  not 
really  justified  by  passages  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
from  Latin  classical  writers,  such  as  "  campique  ingentes 
ossibus  albent"  (Virgil,  jEn,  xii,  86)  and  "  humanis  ossi- 
bus  albet  humus"  (Ovid,  Fast,  i,  5&8),  for  in  these  cases 
the  word  "  bones"  is  actually  used  in  the  text,  and  is  not 
left  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination,  (^ranted,  how- 
ever, that  an  allusion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain,  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Salmon  was  men- 
tioned simply  because  it  had  been  the  battle-ground  of 
some  great  defeat  of  the  Canaanitish  kings,  or  whether 
it  is  only  introduced  as  an  image  of  snowy  whiteness. 
Of  these  two  explanations,  the  first  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  most  probable ;  for  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a 
very  high  mountain,  as  the  highest  mountains  near 
Shechem  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the 
highest  of  the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the 
city  (see  Robinson's  Getemutj  p.  895  a).  If  the  poet  had 
desired  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy  mountain,  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  select  Hermon,  which  is  vis- 
ible from  the  eastern  broW  of  Gerizim,  is  about  10,000 
feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it 
is  not  meant  that  this  circumstance  by  itself  would  be 


conclusive,  for  there  may  have  been  particular  associa- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  poet  unknown  to  us  which  led 
him  to  prefer  Salmon. — Smith.  It  Is  perhaps  not  too 
great  a  stretch  of  fancy  in  this  highly  figurative  Psalm 
to  suppose  that  the  hill  in  question,  being  near  She- 
chem, in  the  centre  of  the  country,  may  have  been  (or 
conceived  as  being)  the  scene  of  a  severe  engagement 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  and  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
the  slain  foe,  covered  with  their  white  Oriental  gar- 
ments, are  pictured  like  snow  upon  the  distant  back- 
ground of  the  dark  mountain-side.  The  use  of  the  Heb. 
future  |)oints  out  the  conceptual  character  of  the  state- 
ment, and  justifies  the  translation  as  a  metaphor,  "It 
seemed  to  snow." 

Zalmo'nah  (Heb.  Tsalmonah'j  T^2vh^,  shady; 
Sept.  £eX/iiiiva ;  Yulg.  Salmona),  the  name  of  a  desert 
station  (the  45th)  of  the  Israelites,  which  they  reached 
between  leaving  Mount  Hor  and  camping  at  Punon,  al- 
though they  must  have  turned  the  southern  point  of 
Edomitish  territory  by  the  way  (  Numb,  xxxiii,  41 ). 
It  therefore  lay  on  the  south-east  side  of  Edom,  but 
hardly  so  far  north  as  Maan,  a  few  miles  east  of  Petra, 
as  Raumer  thinks.  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be 
ill  the  Wady  el- A  mrdn^  which  runs  into  the  Wady  Ithm, 
close  to  where  Elath  anciently  stood.    See  Exode. 

Zalxnan'na  (Heb.  Tsalmunna\  !P9^bx,  apparent- 
ly from  b^  shadotOj  and  73^,  to  vAhhold^  i.  e„  deprived 
o/  protection  f  SepL  and  Joseph  us,  SaXfiapd),  last 
named  of  the  two  "  kings"  of  Midian,  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  the  last 
act  of  hia  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg.  viii,  5-21 ; 
Psa.  IxxxLti,  11).    KG.  1861.    See  Zeba. 

The  distinction  between  the  "  kings"  (D^^Vq,  meio" 
Idm)  and  the  "  princes"  (Q'^'TiO,  sarim)  of  the  MidiaU'- 
ites  on  this  occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout 
the  narrative  (Judg.  viii.  5, 12, '26).    "  Kings"  of  Midian 
are  also  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxi,  8 ;  but  when  the 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh,  xiii,  21,  they  are 
designated  by  a  different  title  (D^Kb)^,  nesHm;  A«y. 
"princes").     Elsewhere  ( Numb,  xxii^  4,  7 )  the  term 
elders  (D'^Sj^T,  ukenim)  is  used,  answering  in  significa- 
tion, if  not  in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheik.    It  is  dif- 
ficult, perhaps,  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  distinc- 
tions are  accurate,  and  how  far  they  represent  the  im- 
perfect acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must  have 
had  with  the  organization  of  a  people  with  whom,  ex- 
cept during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they  appear  to  have 
been  always  more  or  less  at  strife  and  warfore  (1  Chron. 
V,  10, 19-22).    The  unintelligibility  of  the  names  is  in 
favor  of  their  being  correctly  retained  rather  than  the 
reverse.     It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  are  not, 
like  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  attached  also  to  localities,  which 
always  throws  a  doubt  on  the  name  when  attribtlted  ta 
a  person  as  well.    Josephus  inverts  the  distinction.    He 
styles  Oreb  and  Zeeb  jSaffiXeTc?  and  Zebah  and  Zalmun- 
na  rfytfi6v€Q  (A  nt,  v,  7, 5).    The  vast  horde  which  Gid- 
eon repelled  must  have  included  many  tribes  under  the 
general  designation  of  "  Midianites,  Amalekites,  children 
of  the  East,"  and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  more  nat- 
ural than  for  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the 
events  to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute 
a  point  as  the  title  of  a  chief.     In  the  great  Bedawin 
tribes  of  the  present  day,  who  occupy  the  place  oCMidian 
and  Ameiek,  there  is  no  distinctive  appellation  answer- 
ing to  the  milek  and«^r  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.    Dif- 
ferences in  rank  and  power  there  are  as  between  ^he 
great  chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into  which 
it  is  divided,  and  who  are,  to  a  great  extent^  independent 
of  him.    But  the  one  word,  sheik  is  employed  for  aU. 
The  great  chief  is  the  sheik  el-kebir;  the  others  are  tntn 
el-masheikj  "of  the  sheiks," i.  e. of  sheik  rank.— Smith. 

Soe  MlDIAMITB. 

Zam'brl  {Zafippi,  Yulg.  Zamri),  the  Greek  form 
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(1  Maoc  li,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Numb,  xxv,  14)  Zim- 

Bi  (q.  v.). 

Zam'bilB  (Zaftppic  V.  r.  ZafiPpT),  a  oonupt  Greek 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  42) 
Amariah  (q.  v.). 

Za'moth  (Zaiiiud  v.  r.  Zafiod,  Vulg.  Zaihoim),  a 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  X,  27)  Zattu  (q.  v.). 

Zamziiin'mim  (Heb.  Zamzummim'  D^atQt; 
Sept.  ZofiZoftftdv  y.  r.  Zoxofifiiv,  Vulg.  Zomzommm, 
A.y.  '^Zamzummims"),  the  Ammonitisb  name  for  the 
])eopIe  who  by  others  (though  who  they  were  does  not 
appear)  were  called  Rephaim  (q.  v.)  (Deut.  ii,  20  only). 
They  are  described  as  having  originally  been  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  nation  of  giants — **  great,  many,  and 
tall" — ^inhabiting  the  district  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conquest  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, by  whom  the  Zamzummim  had  a  long  time  previ- 
ously been  destroyed.  Where  this  district  was  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  exactly  to  define ;  but  it  probably 
lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rabbath-Ammon  (the  pres- 
ent Amm&n),  the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which 
the  name  or  situation  is  preserved  to  us,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  country  from  which 
Moab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the  modem 
Belka),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of  that  country 
whose  ruins  and  names  are  still  encountered. 

From  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names,  and 
from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connection  with  each, 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzummim  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Zuzim  (q.  v.)  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  410  a; 
Ewald,  (rewA.  i,  808,  note;  Knobel,  On  Gen,  xw,  5). 
Ewald  further  supports  this  by  identif3ring  Ham  (q.  v.), 
the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gren.  xiv,  6),  with  Am- 
mon.  But  at  best  the  identification  is  very  conjectu- 
ral. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
name:  as,  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  zamzam^ 
"long-necked ;"  or  tamsam,  "strong  and  big"  (Simonis, 
Onomast,  p.  185) ;  or  as  "obstinate," from  Q^T  (Luther), 
or  as  "  noisy,"  from  QTST  (Gesenius,  Theaaur.  p.  419), 
or  as  onomatopoetic,  intended  to  imitate  the  unintel- 
ligible jabber  of  foreigners.  Michaelis  (Supplem,  No. 
629)  playfuUy  recalls  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  that 
of  the  well  Zem-zem  at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon 
that  the  tribe  may  have  originally  come  from  Southern 
Arabia.  Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends 
his  article  with  the  following  discreet  words,  "Nihil 
historiee,  nihil  originis  populi  novimus:  fas  sit  etymolo- 
gium  leque  ignorare." — Smith.  See  Joum,  Scu:.  Lit. 
1852,  p.  866. 

Zano'ah  (Heb.  Zano'ach,  niat  [Neh.  xi,  80,  nbj], 
prob.  marffA),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

1.  (Sept  Zavht  r.  r.  Tavta,  Vulg.  Zano9,)  A  place  in 
the  lowland  (Shephelah),  named  in  connection  with 
Zoreah  and  Jarmnth  (Josh,  xv,  84),  in  the  group  occu- 
pying the  north-western  comer  of  the  district.  See 
Judah.  The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connection  in  the 
lists  of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  rein- 
habited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (xi, 
80),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall 
of  Jemsalem  (iii,  13).  Jerome  says  {Ononiast,  s.  v. "  Za- 
nohua")  that  it  was  still  called  Zanua  in  his  day,  and 
lay  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  name  and  position  tolerably  correspond 
to  th(»e  of  ZaniCay  a  site  which  was  pointed  out  to 
Dr.  Robinson  from  Beit  Nettif  {BibL  Res.  ii,  16),  and 
which  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler 
(Dritte  Wanckrunff)  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wady  Ismail,  two  miles  east  of  Znreah,  and  four  miles 
north  of  Yarmuk.  Rabbi  Schwarz  inaccurately  calls  it 
Zamea  (Palest,  p.  102). 

2.  (Sept.  [in  Josh.,  taking  in  the  following  name] 


Zavft»arc(fi  v.  r.  ZaKavatifi,  Vulg.  Zanoil;  in  Chnn. 
Zaft4avt  Vulg.  Zanoi.)  A  town  in  the  highkud  district, 
the  mountain  proper  (Josh,  xv,  56),  named  in  the  same 
group  with  Maon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  and  other  places  known 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  Yelde  sug- 
gests, J/emotr,  p.  854)  not  improbably  identical  with 
Samite,  which  is  mentioned  b}''  Seetzen  {Reisen,  iii,  29) 
as  below  Senula,  and  appears  to  be  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  it  was  the  last 
inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robinson  (B9iLRe».vi, 
204,  note)  gives  the  name  differently,  Za'nuiah;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that,  like  Zanu'ah  above  mentioned,  it 
contains  the  Ain,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not. 
The  English  engineers  found  (Qiuir,  Report,  of  the  ^PaL 
Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  lU)  an  ancient  site  called 
Khirbet  SamU  (written  with  an  Elif=:iK),  situated  im- 
mediately west  of  Khirbet  Yekin  (the  Cain  <^  the  con- 
text), which  Tristram  prefers  as  the  representaUre  of 
this  Zanoah  (BUfle  Places,  p.  62). 

In  the  genealogrical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  1 
Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  (I  e. 
founder  or  rebuilder)  of  Zanoah  (iv,  18);  and,  as  far  as 
the  passage  can  be  made  out,  soro«  connection  appears 
to  be  intended  with  "Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh." This  meudon  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to 
some  colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Is- 
raelites directly  from  Egypt.  In  S^tzen^s  account  of 
Saniite  (Za'nQtah)  there  is  a  curious  token  of  the  in- 
fluence which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised  on  the 
place  (Reiseny  iii,  29).  Here  it  is  also  mentioned  with 
Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  of  which  places  are  reco$r. 
nisable  in  the  neighborhood  of  Za^nfttah.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  considered  the  whole  of  this  passage  of  1 
Chron.  iv  to  refer  to  Moses,  and  interpret  each  of  the 
names  which  it  contains  as  titles  of  him.  "He  was 
chief  of  Zanoach,**  says  the  Targum,  "because  for  his 
sake  God  put  away  (nSt)  the  sins  of  Israel" 

Zaph'nath-Pa^ne'^  (Heb.  Tsaphenaik' Paa- 
fM'acsft,  n39B  nSBS;  Sept.  "^ov^ofn^vrtx^  YnXg.  sal- 
vcUor  nutndi\  a  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen  xli,  45).    See  Joseph. 

I.  Form  qfthe  IFbrdL— Various  forms  of  this  name, 
all  traceable  to  the  Hebrew  or  Sept.  original,  occur  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writen, 
chiefly  Joeephus,  from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of 
iwhoee  AnHqtUHes  (ii,  6,  1)  no  leas  than  eleven  forms 
have  been  collected  following  both  originals,  some  va- 
riations being  very  corrupt;  but  from  the  translation 
given  by  Joeephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  (De  Nomimtm  Mut.  [ed.  Col  1613], 
p.  819  c)  and  Theodoret  (i,  106,  ed.  Schulz)  follow  the 
Sept.,  and  Jerome  the  Hebrew.  The  Coptic  version 
nearly  transcribes  the  Sept^  paomihompkcmiek. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  being 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography— as  No- 
Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-Pherah — we  cannot,  if  the 
name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  propose  any  change  in 
this  case ;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the  same  is  certain. 
There  is  no  prima  fade  reason  for  any  change  in  the 
consonants. 

The  Sept  form  seems  to  indicate  the  same  divisioo, 
as  the  latter  part,  favijXt  >>  identical  with  the  second 
part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  precedes  is  difierenL 
There  is  again  no  prima  facie  reason  for  any  change 
from  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  name.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  eariier  part  of 
the  name  must  be  discussed  when  we  oome  to  examine 
its  meaning. 

II.  Proposed  Etymologies  of  the  FToni^— This  name 
has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  and  always 
as  a  proper  name.  It  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  an 
official  title,  but  this  possibility  has  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as  He- 
brew, in  the  sense  "  revealer  of  a  secreL'*    This  expla- 
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nttion  is  as  old  as  Joaephus  (cpvirruv  evperriv,  i4fi^  ii, 
6,  1),  and  Theodoret  also  follows  it  (rwv  dvoppfirufv 
ipfitlvtvrriVf  i,  106,  Schulz).  Philo  offers  an  explana- 
tion, which,  though  seemingly  different,  may  be  the 
same  (iv  nvoKpieu  <rr6fia  icpivov;  but  Mangey  con- 
jectures the  true  reading  to  be  tv  diroKptnptt  trrdfia 
diroicpiv6fuvoVf  loc  cit^.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Josephus  perhaps,  and  Theodoret  and  Philo  certainly', 
follow  the  Sept.  form  of  the  name.  We  dismiss  the 
Hebrew  interpretation  as  unsound  in  itself  and  demand- 
ing the  improbable  concession  that  Pharaoh  gave  Jo- 
seph a  Hebrew  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpre- 
tations, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian, 
and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology :  "  Joseph  . . .  huuc 
Pharao  Zaphauath  Phaaneca  appellavit,  quod  Hebraice 
absconditorum  repertorem  sonat  .  .  .  tamen  quia  hoc 
nomen  ab  i£gyptio  ponitur,  ipsius  lingtin  debet  habere 
rationem.  Interpretatur  ergo  Zaphanath  Phaaneca 
iBgyptio  sermone  salvator  mundi"  (Orig,  vii,  7,  voL  iii, 
p.  327,  Arev.).    Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

S.  Modern  scholars  have  looked  to  the  Coptic  for  an 
explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others  proposing 
as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original  ptot^m-f>kenety 
etc,  **  the  preservation  (or  preserver)  of  the  age."  This 
is  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore  and 
Jerome.  —  Smith.  See  Jablonski,  Opuic,  c.  207-216; 
Rosellini,  Moil  Storiei,  t,  185 ;  ChampoUion,  Gratnm, 
p.  880;  Pezron,  Lex.  Copt,  p.  207;  Gesenius,  ThtMawr. 

8.  V. 

IIL  Comparison  with  Egyptian  Element*, — 1.  THa  J7«- 
brtw  Form, — This,  after  eliminating  the  Masoretic  vow- 
els, is  Z-ph-n-th  P-'-n-cA,  which  transcribed  in  hiero- 
glyphics stands  thus: 


^ 


^^^^AA^/ 


ph 


Kf 


n      th      P 


n       ch 


The  first  syllable,  zt^f,  signifies  "  provisions;**  the  sec- 
ond, not, is  the  preposition  "of;**  p  is  the  definite  article 
''the;"  and  the  last  syllable,  dnchy  means  "life."  The 
whole  name,  therefore,  may  well  be  translated  ''food  of 
the  living." 

2.  The  SeptuagiiU  Form,— This  is  more  difficult  of 
rendering.  The  most  literal  transcription  of  the  Greek 
ilrt}vdofi^vriXf  omitting  the  vowels  as  unessential,  l  e. 
p-^-fi-^m-fh-n-'-fi-cA,  would  be  in  hieroglyphics  thus : 


pan        t       m        p       n     ' 


n 


This  means  "  he  who  gives  joy  to  the  world,"  a  sense 
evidently  taken  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulg.,  who  lived 
while  the  Egyptian  was  yet  vernacular,  and  who  ren- 
ders it  "  saviour  of  the  world"  (see  the  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary [Amer.  ed.],  i,  480  sq.). 

Za^'phon  (Heb.  Tsaphon^,  V^^  north,  as  often; 
Sept.  £a^v  v.  r.  'La^av,  Vulg.  Saphon\  the  name  of 
a  place  mentioned  (in  connection  with  Beth-aram,  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  Succoth)  in  the  enumeration  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  27).  It  is  one  of 
the  places  in  "the  valley"  (i. e.  of  the  Jordan),  which 
appear  to  have  constituted  the  "  remainder  (^H*^)  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon" — apparently  referring  to  the  portion 
of  the  same  kingdom  previously  allotted  to  Reuben 
(ver.  17-21).  The  enumeration  appears  to  proceed  from 
south  to  north,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Cbin- 
neroth  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon  was  near  that 
lake.  The  Talmud  (Gemara  Jerus.  Shebiith,  vi)  identi- 
fies it  with  the  ancient  Amathus  (q.  v.),  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  called  Amateh  on  Wady  Rejib  (Schwarz, 
PakiL  p.  282),  and  this  position  is  not  an  improbable 
one. 


In  Judg.  xii,  1  the  word  rendered  "northward" 
{tsaph&nah)  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  rendered  "  to 
Zaphon."  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the  Alex- 
andrian copy  of  the  Sept.  (Ke0ctva)  and  a  host  of 
other  MSS.,  and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side,  since 
the  Ephraimites  were  marching  eastward  rather  than 
northward.    See  Jkphthah. 

Za'ra  (Zapa),  the  Greek  form  (Matt,  i,  8)  of  the 
Heb.  name  Zeraii  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Judah. 

Zara.     See  Talmud. 

Zar'aoes  (Zo/odiciyc  ▼•  r.  ZopaToc ;  Vulg.  Zaraceles), 
a  cornipt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  88)  of  the  Heb.  name 
of  the  brother  of  Joacim  (Jehoiakin),  king  of  Judah, 
probably  Zedekiah  (q.  v.). 

Za'rah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  80;  xlvi,  12).    See  Zkrah. 

Zarai'^as  (Zapaiac),  the  Greek  form  of  Zekahiaii 
(a,  1  Esdr.  viii,  2;  comp.  Ezra  vii,  1;  6,  1  Esdr.  viii, 
81;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  4)  or  (corruptly)  Zebadiah  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  84;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  8). 

Za'reah  (Neb.  xi,  29).    See  Zorah. 

Za'reathlte  (1  Chron.  ii,  63).    See  Zorathitk. 

Za'red  (Numb,  xxi,  12).    See  Zbred. 

Zar'ephath  (Heb.  Tsarephath',  rBt^2C,  smelting 
place;  Sept.  and  New  Test  £apc?rra  [ill  Obad.  rd  £a* 
piirTd\  V.  r.  in  1  Kings,  "Zi^ai]-^  Josephus,  £a/»€^a; 
"  Sarepta,"  Luke  iv,  26),  a  town  which  derives  its  claim  to 
notice  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah during  the  latter  part  of  the  drought,  and  where  he 
performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying  the  barrel  of  meal 
and  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the  widow's  son  to 
life  (1  Kings  xvii,  9, 10).  Beyond  stating  that  it  was 
near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon  ( V'l^'^^V  )*  ^^^  Bible 
gives  DO  clew  to  its  position.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oba- 
diah  (ver.  20),  but  merely  as  a  Canaanitish  (that  is,  Phoe- 
nician) city.  Josephus  (^4  nt,  viii,  18, 2]|^  however,  states 
that  it  was  "  not  far  iVom  Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween tbem."  To  this  Jerome  adds  (  Onomast,  s.  v. 
"  Sarefta")  that  it  "lay  on  the  public  road,"  that  is,  the 
coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied  in  the 
mention  of  it  in  the  itinerary  of  Paula  by  Jerome  {Epit, 
Pauice,  §  8),  and  both  are  fulfilled  in  the  situation  of  the 
modern  village  o(  Sura/end,  a  name  which,  except  in  its 
termination,  is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician (comp.  Pliny,  v,  17 ;  Jerome,  Ep.  108,  ad  Eustoch,), 
There  were  many  vineyards  there  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm, 
xvii,  16;  FulgenL  AfythoL  ii,  15).  The  Crusaders 
^  made  Sarepta  a  Latin  bishopric  in  the  archiepisco- 
pate  of  Sidon,  and  erected  near  the  port  a  small  chap- 
el over  the  reputed  site  of  Elijah's  miracle  (William 
oh  of  Tyre,  xix,  14;  Jacob  of  Vitrj%  ch.  xliv).  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  a  stnmgly  fortified  place  (Wil- 
ken,  KreuzzUge,  ii,  208).  The  locality  has  been  visited 
and  described  in  recent  times  by  Robinson  (^BiJbL  Res, 
ii,  475),  Thomson  {Land  and  Bookf  ch.  xii),  and  others. 
It  appears  to  have  changed  its  place,  at  least  since  the 
11th  century,  for  it  is  now  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  high  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (Robinson,  p.  474), 
whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was  on  the  shore. 
Of  the  old  town  considerable  indications  remain.  One 
group  of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  el- 
Kfntarah;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this,  and 
extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  fragments  of  col- 
umns, slabs,  and  other  architectural  features.  The  Ro- 
man road  is  said  to  be  unusually  perfect  there  (Bea- 
mont,  Diary,  etc,  ii,  186).  The  site  of  the  chapel  erect- 
ed by  the  Crusaders  on  the  spot  then  reputed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  widow's  house  is  probably  still  preserveci  (see 
the  citations  of  Robinson).  It  is  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  by  a  wely  and  small  khan  dedicated 
to  el-Khudr,  the  well-known  personage  who  unites,  in 
the  popular  Moslem  faith,  Elijah  and  St.  George.  A 
grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  modem  vil- 
lage stands  is  now  shown  as  the  residence  of  Elijah 
(Van  de  Velde,  Syr,  and  Palest,  i,  102).     See  Maun- 
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,Jrell,  Travtli,  p.  63 ;  Korte,  Seit.  p.  S07 ;  Naa,  Vnyagf 
VoBP,p.M4;  Pocockp,  £iii(,  ii,85;  Raumtr,  Pulailio'i, 
p.  NO;  Richter,  H'a^p.72;  KuswKRer.iii,  145;  Cobi- 
lU,  De  Sartpla  (Vileb.  1728).     See  Fhienici*. 

Zar'fltao  (Heb,  Tmrtlkan;  li;?S,  perhaps  ipim- 
dorf  in  Ju9h.  Sept.  wbolly  omiis;  Vulg.  Saithan;  in 
1  Kioga  vii,  411  SepL  Siapap  v.  r.  letpd ;  Vulg.  Sar- 
tAan;  A.  V.  "Zarlban;"  with  n  direeiive,  Zartlhand' 
nah,  njnil,  in  iv,  12i  Sept.  iap^av  v,  r,  SfpopJrii' 
and  'Ea\iai'3ai';  Vulg.  Saiihrmai  A.V.  " Zartdnah"), 
a  town  or  locality  tnenlioneil  by  this  name  three  limea, 
and  apparently  several  timca  also  under  simitar  names. 
It  is  first  nuneH  in  the  accnunC  of  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Juah.  iii,  16)  as  defining  the 
position  of  Ihe  city  Adam,  which  was  beside  (tSp)  it. 
It  is  next  mentioned  in  the  list  oT  Satoman's  commissa- 
riat districts  aa  "close  to"  (^XK)  Betfashean,  that  is,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  i^aUey  and  "beneath" 
('V  Pnpp)  Jeareel  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  is  again  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Succoth  aa  a  clayey  place 
where  Solomon  cist  metal  in  the  circle  ("^33,  tUili£r, 
''plain,"i.e.jrJ^r)  of  the  Jordan  (vii,  46).  tn  the  par- 
allel passage  to  this  last  (2  Chron.  iv,  17)  ZERKHATHAn 
(q.  r.)  is  substituted  Tor  Zarlban,  and  this  again  is  not 
impossibly  identical  with  the  Zekeraii  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Bloiy  or  (Jideon  (Judg.  vii,  22).  All  these  spots  agree 
in  prnximity  to  the  Jordan,  and  the  associated  places 
sunnewhat  aid  us  in  discovering  the  general  locality. 
Bethshean  is  the  present  Beisaii,  Succoth  is  probably 
the  present  Salkut,  and  Adam  is,  douhiless,  represented 
bv  the  modem  Adamieh  ford.  Van  de  Velde  (ifflnotr, 
p.  354)  inclinea  to  idenlify  Zaretan  oilh  Surlabah,  a 
krty  and  isotaled  hill  which  projects  fioni  the  main 
highlands  into  the  Jordan  valleyiabout  seventeen  mikes 
north  oT  Jericho  (comp.  De  Saulcy,  Dtad  Sra,  ii,  31 ) ; 

another  ancient  appellation.  See  Sartaba.  Schwarz 
probably  rereis  to  the  same  spot  when  he  declares  that 
the  nsme  should  be  read  Sarinph,  and  that  the  town  in 
question  was  so  called  "  because  it  lay  near  Mount  Sar- 
taf.  Hve  English  miles  west  uf  the  JordBn"  {Puleil.  p. 
162).  Mr.  Drake  ( in  the  Qirar.  RrpcH  o(  ihe  "  Fales- 
line  Eiplor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  31)  thinks  that  the 
reading  SiaroBi  (Sinpii^)  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  at  1 
Kings  vii,  4B  points  to  a  "  Trli  Sarrm,  a  very  conspicu- 
ous and  unusually  large  mound  three  miles  south  of 
Btisao ;"  but  this  reading  is  very  precarious.'  Accord- 
ing to  Tristram  (fisMr  PUica,  p.  228), "  Ihe  name  lingers 
in  AiaZakrah  and  7'HtfuI  ZoAmA,  three  miles  west  of 
Beiaan,  indicating  that  Zaretan  was  the  deugnation  of 
■  district  rather  than  a  place." 

Za'reth-aha'bar  (Heb.  Ttt'nth  Imth-Slia'dtar, 
lircn  n^S,  iplmdor  of  the  davn;  8ept.  Iilp5  jcoi 
£iwp  V.  r.  Sipaii  vai  £iwv ;  Vulg.  Strtth  A  uuAur),  a  . 


>orZarm"o. 


»hore  of  the  sea,  where  the  river  runs  Ihiough  ittep 
banhs  abided  by  oleandeia  and  pAloH^  with  nunwrom 
hot  and  somewhat  sulphurous  springs  (BitU  Piacn,  p. 
3S1).  A  plsce  Shakiir  is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde'i 
map,  about  six  miles  south  of  es-Salt,  at  the  httd  ol 
the  valley  of  the  Wady  Seir,  which  might  possibly  rep- 
resent the  latter  part  of  the  name  more  exactly. 

Zar'bit*  (Heb.  ZarcAi-,  ■<nit,  Sept.  Zapot  r.  t. 
iapal,  A.  V.  "  Zarhites"),  the  patronvmic  of  the  finiilr 
nf  Zeiahson  of  Judib  (Numb.xjiv'i,20;  Josh. dill: 
1  Cbron.xxvii,  II,  13),  and  also  of  that  descended  rram 
Zersh  son  of  Simenu  (Numb,  xxvi,  13). 

Zar'taiiah[someZarta'iUJi](lKiiigsir,12).  Stc 
Zarktan. 

ZBr'tLan(I  Kingsvii,4S).     SeeZABCrAX. 

Zath'aS  (Sept.  Znpdo^i  Tulg.  Zad^aa},  a  Greek 


ie  Zattd  (whicb 


(I  Esdr.  viii,  S2}  of  the  Heb.  lu 
is  apparently  omitted  in  Ezra  viii,  o). 

Zatbn'i  (Sept.  ZoSovi  v.  r.  Zaroi :  Vulg.  An),  > 
Greek  form  (I  Esdr.  v,  12)  of  the  Heb.  name  [Em  ii, 
8)ZArru(q.v.). 

Zat'Ura  (Neh  1, 14).    See  ZAirtr. 


Zat'ti 


(»eb.Z 
V.  r.  Zadi^iid,  ZarSova,  et 
Israelite  whose  "sons"  lu  t 
returjied  from  Babylon 


\,pteaMaaf;  Sept.Z<i3«»a 
Vulg.  ZrlMaa,  Zulm).  in 
ine  number  of  945  (nr  Mb) 
'ilh  Zembbabel  (Eim  ii.  S; 
nen.  vii,  13);  and  another  company  of  them  rMnmnl 
with  Ezra,  although  his  name  has  accidentally  dropptd 
out  of  the  text  in  Ezra  viii,  S,  as  we  leim  trow  IheSrpi. 
and  the  Apocryphal  parallel  (I  Eadr.  viii,32),  ■hicli 
both  read  "of  the  sons  of  Zath<«,  Zecheniia  son  oT 
Aziel[orJeEelus]''—(Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc).  ECsnte 
636.  SevenlofthesedescendantarenuiiDcedlbeiiGeD- 
lUe  wives  (Ear.  X,  27). 
Za'Tan(l  Chron.  i,  42).  SeeZAAHAX. 
Zayit.     See  OLtvK. 

Za'ca  (Heb.  Za:a',!tn,  perhaps  pivfrdK)*!  Sept. 
Zotoij  v.  t.  'OCaJd,  'Otd/i,'etc;  Vulp.Ziiu),  list  Mme.1 
of  Ihe  two  sons  of  Jonathan  of  the  familv  of  JerahmEcl 
the  Judahite  (1  Chron.  11,88).     aa  post  161* 

Zeljacblin.    See  Taluud. 

Zebadl'ah  (Heb.  Zdmoyah',  rmSI  [thrioa  in  Ibr 

prolonged  form  Zrhii^ya'Aa,  4n^*T3T,  1  Chron.  xivi.  i: 
2ChTnn.xvii,8;  rix,  llJ.mrtn/JeiopnA,- Sept-Zn/Jo- 
iia  or  Zfl/5aiiac  v.  r.  Zo/H/oc  or  Z«/Mm,  etc),  Ih. 
name  of  several  Isradiies.     Comp.  ZASnitu 

1.  A  Benjamile  of  the  "bobs"  of  Beriah  (1  Chren. 
viii,  1&).     RC.  cir.  1618. 

2.  A  Benjamile  oT  the  "sons"  of  Elpaal  (1  Chnw. 
Tiii,17).     B.C.olr.I6l8. 

3.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Uedor,  a  Ben- 
jamile who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  in  his  mnU 
it  Zikla^  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).    UU.  1054. 


ZEBAH 
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ZEBOIIM 


4.  A  Levite,  thiid  son  of  Meshelemuih  the  Korhite 
(1  Chron,  xxvi,  2).     KC  1043. 

5.  Son  of  ABahel  (Joab*8  brother),  and  commander 
with  his  father  of  the  fourth  contingent  of  David's 
troops  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  7).    B.a  1014. 

6.  One  of  the  two  Levites  who  were  sent  with  others 
in  the  third  year  of  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  law  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     RC.  910. 

7.  The  son  of  Ishroael  and  prince  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Amariah  the  chief  priest,  was  appointed  to  the 
Kuperintendence  of  the  Levites,  priests  and  chief  men 
who  had  to  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  were  brought  before  them  (2  Chron.  xix,  11). 
B.C.  895.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a  kind  of 
court  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  interests  of  the 
king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme  authority  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters. 

8.  Sou  of  Michael  of  the  ''sons"  of  Shephatiab,  who 
Tetumed  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  eighty  male  rel- 
atives (Bzra  viii,  8).    KC.  459. 

9.  A  priest  of  the  <*  sons"  of  Immer,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  married  after  the  £xlle  (Ezra  x,  20).  fi.a 
458. 

Ze'bah  (Heb.  Ze'baek,  TV21,  iocrifine,  as  often; 
Sept,  Zipfk ;  Josephus,  Zc/3// ;  Vulg.  Zebee\  first  named 
of  the  two  '*  kings"  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who  finally 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  B.C.  1361.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  viii,  5-21 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11).     See  Zalmunna. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious  artless- 
ness  of  the  narrative  contained  in  Judg.  vi,  33-viii,  28 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Midianites  during  the  early  part  of  the  stor\',  or  indeed 
until  Gideon  actually  comes  into  contact  with  them. 
We  then  discover  (viii,  18)  that  while  the  Bedawin 
were  ravaging  the  crops  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before 
Gideon's  attack,  three  or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been 
captured  by  the  Arabs  and  put  to  death  by  the  hands 
of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  themselves.  But  this  material 
fact  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  later  references  by  prophets  and  psalmists  to 
other  events  in  the  same  struggle,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  under  Okkb  (q.  v.). 

Psa.  Ixxxiii,  12  purports  to  have  preserved  the  very 
words  of  the  crv  with  which  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  from  the  Jordan 
into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great  plain—*'  Seize 
these  goodly  pastures !" 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of 
the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number  of 
their  peofile,  by  the  Ephraimites  at  the  central  fords  of 
the  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  near  Jisr  Daraieb), 
the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by 
a  passage  farther  to  the  north  (probably  the  ford  near 
Bethshean),  and  thence  by  the  Wady  Yabls,  through 
Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which 
lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they  were 
reposing  with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  huge 
horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Had  they  resisted, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  easily  over- 
come the  little  band  of  "fainting"  heroes  who  had  toiletl 
after  them  up  the  tremendous  passes  of  the  mountains  ; 
but  the  name  of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  terror,  and  the 
Bsdawin  were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack  :  they 
fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken.  See 
GinicoN. 

Then  came  the  return  down  the  long  defiles  leading 
to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the  cavalcade  of  camels.  Jingling 
the  golden  chains  and  the  crescent-shaped  collars  or 
trappings  hung  round  their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the 
captive  chiefs  clad  in  their  brilliant  ktfiyehs  and  em- 
broidered abbatfehB^KCiA  with  their  "collars"  or  "jewels" 
in  nose  and  ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably 
strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of  bis  captives.    They  passed 


Penael,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  face 
of  God;  they  passed  Succoth;  they  crossed  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Jordan ;  they  ascended  the  highlands  west 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophrah,  the  native 
village  of  their  captor  (Joseph us,  ^n/.  v,  6,  6).  Then, 
at  last,  the  question  which  must  have  been  on  Gideon's 
tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  its  having  been  sHuded  to 
before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  key  to 
the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  the  death  of  his  brothers, 
"  the  children  of  his  mother,"  that  had  supplied  the  per- 
sonal motive  for  that  steady  perseverance,  and  had  led 
Gideon  on  to  his  goal  against  hunger,  faintness,  and  ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds.  "What  manner  of  men  were  thev 
which  ye  slew  at  Tabor?"  Up  to  this  time  the  sheiks 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom ; 
but  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it  like  no- 
ble children  of  the  desert,  without  fear  or  weakness. 
One  request  alone  they  make — that  they  may  die  by 
the  sure  blow  of  the  hero  himself— "and  Gideon  arose 
and  slew  them ;"  and  not  till  he  had  revenged  his  broth- 
ers did  any  thought  of  plunder  enter  bis  heart — then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  lay  hands  on  the  treasures 
which  ornamented  their  camels.— Smith.    See  M  idlvr- 

ITR. 

Zeba'Km  (Heb.  with  the  art  hati'Ttebalm'i 
D^SSn,  the  ffozelletf  as  ohen ;  Sept,  viol  'AaffiiMnifi  v.  r. 
'Aaeliiativ\  Vulg.  Atebaim;  in  Neh.  luits-Ttebajfim\ 
D*^73!kn;  Sept.  vioi  ^a(5€ttifi\  Vu'^.  Sabaim)y  appar- 
ently the  name  of  the  native  place  of  the  "sons  of  Po- 
chereth,"  who  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves"  as  having  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57;  Neh.  vii, 
59).  On  the  other  hand,  the  compound  name  Poche- 
reth  hat-Tsebaim  is  considered  by  some  to  have,  no  ref- 
erence to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "  snarer  or  hunter  of 
roes"  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  1102  b;  Bertheau,  Ercp. 
Handb,  Ezra  ii,  57),  designating  doubtless  an  individuaL 

See  POCHBRBTH. 

Zeb'edee,  or  rather  Zebkda'ub  (ItPiSaXog,  the 
Greek  form  apparently  of  Zabdi  or  Zebediah)^  a  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  apostles  James  the 
Great  and  John  (Matt,  iv,  21),  and  the  husband  of  Sa- 
lome  (xxvii,  56;  Mark  xv,  40).     He  probably  lived 
either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his  "hired 
servants"  (i,  20),  and  from  the  acquaintance  between 
the  apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii, 
15),  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances (comp.  xix,  27),  although  not  above  manual 
labor  (Matt,  iv,  21).     While  the  name  of  Zebedee  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing his  two  sons  from  others  who  bore  the  same 
names,  he  appears  only  once  in  the  Gospel  narrative — 
namely,  in  Matt,  iv,  21, 22;  Mark  i,  19, 20 — where  he  is 
seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending  their  nets. 
A.D.  26.     On  this  occasion  he  allows  his  sons  to  leave 
him,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Saviour,  without  raising  any 
objection,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  him* 
self  e%'er  of  the  number  of  Christ's  disciples.    His  wife, 
indeed,  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women 
who  were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towards 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  who  watched  him  on  the 
cross,  and  ministered  to  him  even  in  the  grave  (MatL 
xxvii,  55,  56;  Mark  xv,  40;  xvi,  J ;  comp.  Matt,  xx, 
20;  Luke  viii,  8).     It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Zelie- 
dee  was  dead  before  this  time. — Smith.    See  John  (Jhe 
Apostle), 

Zebi'na  (Heb.  Zedtna',  Kr2t,  purchase;   Sept. 

Zapviv  V.  r.  Ze/3cvvac;  Vulg.  Zabina\  one  of  the 
"  sons"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  taken 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  43).     B.C  458. 

Zebina.    See  Alrxandrr. 

Zeboi'im  (Gen.  xiv,  2, 8).    See  ZEBOiiCi 
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Zebo^Vm,  a  name  which  occurs  in  two  distinct 
fo^s  in  the  original,  denoting  different  localities. 

1.  (Heb.  Ttebohn%  D*^Kb^,  gazeUet,  as  often,  Uos.  xi, 
8;  or  shorter,  TtOo^m',  O^'SX  [marg.  D^iax],  Gen.  x, 
19;  or  Q'^^hX  [marg.  D^'iaS],  xiv,  2,  8  [A.  V.  «Ze- 
boiim**] ;  Dent,  xxix,  23 ;  Sept.  Xifiutvfi  v.  r.  ^poeifi ; 
Yulg.  Zeftoun),  one  of  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  divine 
visitation  in  the  vale  of  Siddtm  (Hos.  xi,  8),  mentioned 
immediately  after  Admah  (Gen.  x,  19 ;  Deut,  xxix,  23), 
and  ruled  over  by  a  separate  king,  Shemeber  (Gen.  xiv, 
2,  8).  De  Saulcy  finds  the  site  of  Zeboim  in  the  Talda 
Sdidan,  a  name  which  he  reports  as  attached  to  exten- 
sive ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Kerak  {Dead  Sea,  i,  883) ;  but  the  position  as  well 
as  the  elevation  is  improbable,  and  the  ancient  spot  is 
most  likely  beneath  the  water  of  the  southern  bay  of 
the  sea.    See  Sodom  ;  Zoar. 

2.  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hait-TtdtoHm^  Q*f^hsn,  the 
hyenas ;  Sept.  Zafuiiiv  v.  r.  ^ajiifij  £</3o<i/j,  etc ;  Yulg. 
Seboim),  the  name  of  a  valley  C^A),  i.  e.  a  ravine  or 
gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  xiii,  18,  where  it  is  described  with  a  curious 
minuteness,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer  intelli- 
gible. The  road  running  from  Michmash  to  the  east 
is  specified  as  "  the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to 
the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness."  The 
wilderness  {nUdbar)  is  no  doubt  the  district  of  unculti- 
vated mountain  tops  and  sides  which  lies  between  the 
central  district  of  Benjamin  and  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
here  apparently  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought. 
In  that  very  district  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the 
name  of  Skuk  ed'Duba,  *'  ravine  of  the  hyena,"  up  which 
runs  the  path  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmas  (Conder,  Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  iii,  16).  It  is  represented  on  the  new 
Ordnance  Map  as  running  for  a  short  distance  N.E.  of 
Ain  DQk.  The  same  place  or  a  town  adjacent  seems  to 
be  mentioned  in  Neh.  xi,  34  (where  it  occurs  without  the 
art.  prefixed) — confounding  it,  nevertheless,  with  the  Ze- 
boim of  Genesis— as  occupied  after  the  Captivity.  Rabbi 
Schwarz,  however,  maintains  that  the  two  places  are  dif- 
ferent, and,  while  locating  the  valley  as  above  {Palest, 
p.  156),  he  identifies  the  Zeboim  of  Nehemiah  with  "  the 
village  ZubOf  situated  on  a  high  mount,  three  English 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem"  {ibid,  p.  134).  He  adds, "  In 
[the  Talmudical  tract]  ChaUahf  iv,  10  is  mentioned  the 
Mount  Zeboim."  He  doubtless  refers  to  the  ruined  vil- 
lage Soba,  about  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  near  Esh- 
taol;  but  this  has  little  .probability. 

Zebab.    See  Fly. 

Zebu'dah  (Heb  Zebidah',  JTr^St;  msrg.  Zebu- 
dah',  n"J!|3J,  bestowedi  Sept.  'IcXJa^'  v.  r.  EuX^d0, 
'leXXd,  etc.;  Yulg.  Zebida},  the  daughter  of  Pedaiah 
of  Eumah,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  36).    B.C.  633. 

Ze'bul  (Heb.  Zf6u/',b3T,  A/i5tfa/«V>n;  SeptZ«j3ovX; 
JoaepKus,  Zi/SowXoc),  the  chief  man  (it?,  A.  Y. "  ruler") 
of  the  city  of  Shechem*  at  the  time  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaanites  (Judg.  ix, 
28,  30,  36,  38, 41).  RC.  1319.  He  governed  the  town 
as  the  "officer"  (^^^pB;  Sept, BviffKovoc ;  Josephu8,^c- 
voQ  [Ant,  V,  7, 4])  of  Abimelech  while  the  latter  was  ab- 
sent; and  he  took  part  against  the  CSanaanites  by  shut- 
ting them  out  of  the  city  when  Abimelech  was  encamp- 
ed outside  it.  His  conversation  with  Gaal,  the  Canaan- 
itish  leader,  as  they  stood  in  the  gate  of  Shechem  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  armed  bands,  gives  Zehul  a  cer- 
tain individuality  among  the  many  characters  of  that 
time  of  confusion.— Smith.    See  Abimklkch. 

Zeb'ulonlte  (Heb.  Zeibuhni%  ^A^ZI;  Sept.  Za- 
povXiMivirric  v.  r.  Za/3ovviV}}(),  the  patronymic  designa- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (Numb,  xxvi, 
27^  "Zebulunite;"  Judg.  xii,  11, 12). 


Zeb'ulon  (Heb.  ZMbm',  onoe  [Judg.  i,  30]  folly 
lAnat,  usually  "linat  or  [Gen.  xxx,  20;  xxjjr,  23; 
xlvi,  14;  Judg.  ivj  6;  v,  18;  vi,  35;  I  Chron.  ii,  1;  vi, 
63,  77;  xii,  33,  40;  2  Chron.  xxx,  10,  11,  18;  Fsa. 
Ixviii,  27;  Isa.  ix,  1]  IsibST,  habUatUm;  Sept.,  New 
Test.,  and  Joseph  us,  Za/3ovXwv;  Yulg.  Zabulon;  A.  Y. 
"Zabulon,"  Matt  iv,  13, 15;  Rev.  vii,  8),  the  name  of  a 
man  and  of  the  tribe  descended  from  him,  and  also  of  a 
city  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  sixth  and  last  son  of  Leah,  and  the  tenth  boni 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv,  23 ;  xlvi,  14;  1  Chron.  ii,  1).  His 
birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx,  19,  20,  where  the  origin 
of  the  name  is,  as  usual,  ascribed  to  an  exdamation  of 
his  mother— "'Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with  me 
{yizbelStti),  for  I  have  borne  him  six  sons!'  and  she  call- 
ed his  name  Zebulun."  B.C.  1914.  This  paronomasia  is 
not  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  "  Blessing  of  Jacob,* 
though  the  language  of  the  A.  Y.  implies  it.  The  word 
rendered  "  dwell"  in  xlix,  18  is  "jSlD^,  with  do  ration 
to  the  name  Zebulun.  The  Sept.  puts  a  different  point 
on  the  exclamation  of  Leah :  "  My  husband  will  choose 
me"  (aiperici  fti).  This,  however,  hardly  implies  any 
difference  in  the  original  text.  Josephns  (^  nt  i,  19, 8) 
gives  only  a  general  explanation:  "a  pledge  of  good- 
will towiuds  her."  In  the  order  of  birth,  Zebulon  fol- 
lowed his  brother  Issachar,  with  whom,  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  tribes  and  in  their  allotted  territories  in  Canaaa, 
he  was  closely  connected  (Deut  xxxiii,  18).  His  per- 
sonal history  does  not  appear  to  have  contained  a  sin- 
gle incident  worthy  of  record ;  and  his  name  is  not  once 
mentioned  except  in  the  genealogical  lists.  In  the  Jew- 
ish traditions  he  is  named  as  the  first  of  the  five  who 
were  presented  by  Joseph  to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Naphtali, 
Gad,  and  Asher  bieing  the  others  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  Oh 
Gen,  xlviif  2). 

At  the  time  of  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  Zeb- 
ulun had  three  sons — Sered,  Elon,  and  Jableel  (Gen. 
xlvi,  14)— who  became  the  founders  of  the  three  great 
families  into  which  the  tribe  was  divided  (Numb,  xxvi, 
26).  Though  the  first  generation  was  so  small,  this 
tribe  ranked  fourth  in  numbers  among  the  twelve,  when 
the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  year  of  the 
Exode ;  Judah,  Dan,  and  Simeon  being  more  nuroeroos. 
During  the  wilderness  journey  it  increased  from  57,400 
males  to  60,500;  but  it  held  just  the  same  relative  place 
among  the  twelve— Judah,  Dan,  and  Issachar  being  be- 
fore it  when  the  census  was  made  on  the  plains  of  Moab 
(ver.  27). 

History  is  almost  as  silent  regarding  the  acts  of  the 
tribe  during  the  long  period  of  Egj-ptian  bondage  and 
the  desert  march  as  it  is  regarding  the  patriarch  Zebu- 
lun himself.  During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Pales- 
tine, the  tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp^ 
with  Judah  and  Issachar  (also  sons  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  of  Judah.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of  Hclon  (Numb,  vii,  24) ;  at  Shi- 
loh,  Elizaphan  son  of  Pamach  (xxxiv,  25).  Its  lepie- 
sentative  among  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii, 
10).  The  only  point  worthy  of  note  previous  to  its  set- 
tlement in  Palestine  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  solemn  proc- 
lamation of  the  Uw,  Zebulun  was  among  the  six  tribes 
stationed  on  Mount  Ebal  to  pronounce  the  curses  (DeuL 
xxvii,  13). 

The  position  and  physical  character  of  Zebulan'a  des- 
tined temton'  in  the  Land  of  Promise  had  been  sketch- 
ed in  the  prophetic  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses.  Look- 
ing down  into  a  far-distant  age,  Jacob  exclaimed,  as  his 
son  stood  by  his  bedside,  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell  on  the 
shore  (Slin,  chdphf  a  core,  the  modem  Hmfai)  of  seas; 
and  he  shall  be  for  a  shore  of  ships;  and  his  side  will 
be  to  Zidon"  (Gen.  xlix,  13).  Though  Issachar  was  an 
elder  brother,  Jacob  seems  to  have  already  noticed  and 
acknowledged  the  political  superiority  of  Zebulun  by 
placing  him  first  in  order.  This  superiority  was  after- 
wards more  fully  displayed  in  the  blessing  of  Mosea^ 
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which,  though  emhracing  both  tribes,  appears  as  if  ad- 
dressed to  Zebalun  alone— "And  of  Zebulun  he  said, 
Rejoice, Zebuian, in  thy  going  out;  and,  Issachar, in  thy 
tents.  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain ; 
there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness;  for 
they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of 
treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18, 19).  Zeb- 
ulun's  territory  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
ful sections  of  Western  Palestine.  Its  allotment  was 
the  third  of  the  second  distribution  (Josh,  xix,  10). 
Joshua  defines  its  borders  with  his  usual  minuteness, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
old  cities,  it  cannot  now  be  entirely  identified.  Its  po- 
sition, however,  and  general  extent,  are  clear  enough. 
Asher  and  Naphtali  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  Issa- 
char on  the  south.  It  stretched  nearlv  across  the  coun- 
try  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  east,  to  the  maritime 
plain  of  Phoenicia  on  the  west;  embracing  a  strip  of  Es- 
draelon,  a  little  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  the  whole  of  the 
rich  upland  plain  of  Battauf  (equal  in  fertility,  and  al- 
most equal  in  extent,  to  that  of  Jezreel,  and  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  not  being,  as  that  was,  the  high- 
road of  the  Dedawin) ;  with  a  part  of  the  fertile  table- 
land between  it  and  the  great  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee ;  and,  last,  not  least,  it  included  sites  so  strongly  for- 
tified by  nature  that  in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation 
they  proved  more  impregnable  than  any  in  the  whole 
country.  The  sacred  vicinity  of  Tabor,  Zebulun  ap- 
pears to  have  shared  with  Issachar  (Deut.  xxxiii,  19), 
and  it  and  Rimmon  were  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  The  beautiful  wooded  hills  and 
ridges  extending  from  Tabor,  by  Nazareth  and  Sefuri- 
yeh,  to  the  plain  of  Akka,  were  also  in  Zebulun.  It 
touched  Carmel  on  the  south-west;  and  though  it  did 
not  actually  reach  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
sides  joined  the  narrow  maritime  territory  of  Phoenicia, 
to  which  Jacob,  according  to  common  Eastern  custom, 
gives  the  name  of  its  chief  city,  Zidon — ^  And  his  side 
(T^l?^)  thiffhy  i.  e.  flank)  will  be  to  Zidon."  Its  opposite 
extremity  resting  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
words  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled :  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell  on 
the  coast  of  seas."  His  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  his  merchants  navigating  the  Mediterranean,  in 
company  with  their  Phoenician  neighbors,  illustrate  re- 
markably the  other  blessings :  ^  He  shall  be  for  a  shore 
of  ships;"  "he  shall  rejoice  in  his  goings  out."  Pos- 
sessing thus  a  rich  agricultural  country,  abundance  of 
wood,  and  an  outlet  for  commercial  enterprise,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  the  future 
state  and  history  of  Zebulun  were  influenced  and  mould- 
ed bv  external  circumstances.    The  four  Northern  tribes 
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— Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  —  were  in  a 
great  measure  isolated  from  their  brethren.  The  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  almost  unceasingly  swept  by  the  incur- 
sions of  hostile  nations,  separated  them  from  Ephraim 
and  Judah ;  while  the  deep  Jordan  valley  formed  a  bar- 
rier on  the  east.  Isolation  from  their  brethren,  and 
their  peculiar  position,  threw  them  into  closer  inter- 
coune  with  their  Gentile  neighbors — ^the  old  mountain- 
eers whom  they  were  never  able  entirely  to  expel  (Judg. 
i,  SO),  and  especially  the  commercial  Phoenicians.  Their 
national  exclusiveness  was  thus  considerably  modified ; 
their  manners  and  customs  were  changed;  their  lan- 
guage gradually  assumed  a  foreign  tone  and  accent 
(Matt,  xxvi,  73) ;  and  even  their  religion  lost  much  of 
its  original  purity  (2  Chron.  xxx,  10,  18).  "Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles"  and  its  degenerate  inhabitants  came  at 
length  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  scorn  by  the 
haughty  people  of  Judah  (Isa.  ix,  1;  Matt,  iv,  15; 
xxvi,  73). 

The  four  Northern  tribes  formed,  as  it  were,  a  state 
by  themselves  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  266);  and 
among  them  Zebulun  became  distinguished  for  warlike 
spirit  and  devotion.  In  the  great  campaign  and  vic- 
tory of  Barak  it  bore  a  prominent  part  (Judg.  iv,  6, 10). 
Deborah,  in  her  triumphal  ode,  sa}*^  "Zebulun  and 


Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto 
the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field"  (v,  18).  It 
would  appear,  besides,  that  their  commercial  enterprise 
led  them  to  a  closer  and  fuller  study  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences than  their  brethren.  "  They  thus  at  an  early  pe- 
riod acquirer!  the  reputation  of  literary  accomplishment ; 
and  the  poet  sang  of  them,  *  From  Zebulun  are  the  men 
who  handle  the  pen  of  the  scribe'"  (ver.  14;  Kalisch,  On 
Genesis,  p.  758).  Que  of  these  scribes  may  have  been 
Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe,  who  is  re- 
corded as  having  held  office  for  ten  years  (Judg.  xii,  1 1, 
12).  This  combination  of  warlike  spirit  with  scientific 
skill  seems  to  be  referred  to  once  again  in  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  action.  The  sacred  historian  mentions 
that  in  David's  army  there  were, "  Of  Zebulun,  such  as 
went  forth  to  battle,  expert  in  war,  with  all  instruments 
of  war,  fifty  thousand,  which  could  keep  rank ;  not  of 
double  heart"  (1  Chron.  xii,  38).  They  were  generous, 
also,  and  liberal,  as  well  as  brave  and  loyal ;  for  they 
contributed  abundantly  of  the  rich  products  of  their 
country — meal,  figs,  raisins,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep 
— to  the  wants  of  the  army  (ver.  40).  The  head  of  the 
tribe  at  this  time  was  Ishmaiah  ben-Obadiah  (xxvii,  19). 
The  "  way  of  the  sea"  (Isa.  ix,  1),  the  great  road  from 
Damascus  to  the  Mediterranean,  traversed  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought 
its  people  into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  com- 
modities of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  EgypL  Its  inhabi- 
tants, in  consequence,  took  part  in  seafaring  concerns 
(Josephus,  Ant.  v,  1,  22),  In  the  Testument  of  Zabu' 
Ion  (Fabricius,  Pseudepigr,  V,  T.  i,  630-645)  great  stress 
is  laid  on  his  skill  in  fishing,  and  he  is  commemorated 
as  the  first  to  navigate  a  skiff  on  the  sea.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  reflect  that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the 
Zebulunites  is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though,. through 
long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  were  not 
cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ceremonial 
law  (2  Chron.  xxx,  10, 11, 18). 

The  tribe  of  Zebulun,  though  not  mentioned,  appears 
to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Northern  tribes  at 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings 
xvii,  18, 24  sq.).  From  this  time  the  history  of  distinct 
tribes  ceases.  With  the  exception  of  the  Levites,  the 
whole  were  amalgamated  into  one  nation ;  and,  on  the 
return  from  exile,  were  called  Jews.  The  land  of  Zeb- 
ulun, however,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  New- 
Test,  times.  It  formed  the  chief  scene  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  labors.  Nazareth  and  Cana  were  in  it ;  and  it  em- 
braced a  section  of  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
so  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed,  and 
so  many  of  his  discourses  and  parables  spoken.  Then 
was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah :  "  The  land  Zabu- 
Ion,  and  the  land  Nephtha^m,  the  way  of  the  sea,  be- 
yond Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles :  the  people  which 
\  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up" 
I  (ix,  1,  2;  Matt,  iv,  15, 16).  In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel 
I  (xlviii,  26-33)  and  of  John  (Rev.  vii,-8)  this  tribe  finds 
its  due  mention. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  Iskabl,  King- 
dom OF. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  local  cities 
in  this  tribe,  with  their  probable  identifications: 


Bethlehem. 
Cnna. 

DabboBheth. 
Dimnah. 

Gath-hepher,  or  Git-)    j^ 
tah-hepher.  /  °"" 

Hnunathon.  do. 

IdHliih.  do. 

Jiiphia.  do. 
Kiirtab,  or  Eattah.        do. 

Kirjathaim.  da 

KitroD.  da 

Madon.  do. 


Town.  Beit'Jxihm. 
do.     KatMhelrJelUr 
do.     Jebata. 
do.     See  Kimmon. 


El'Meshad, 

[El-Mughe^]f 
Jedat 
Ynfa, 
El-llarUt 
See  Kabtah. 
See  K  ART  All. 
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TJ 


TRIBE  OP      Jjlijj,) 

Z  E  B  U  L  U  N ifiilfAcchn, 


icW! 


.Wjv-WH"" 


J>»*^ 


'///illl' 


wr>^ 


<^  /  o  AJalon 


ebulon? 


^Can«?/ 


'jladoni; 


S5^ 


vO^*?-/ 


^    N 


a:^ 


fei-V:'      VJokneamA 


S 


i—i. 


Scale  of  Hlles  -  ftO  to  a  "Degree 


»     4    s    t    1     0 


Neoh. 

Riinmou  CReromoD- 

roethoar). 
Rnmah. 
Snrid. 
Shimron. 


Town.  [Mmrin]f 

>  do.     Rumaneh. 

Tell  Rumah  t 

[Rains  N.W.  ofel-Mezraah]  ? 

Semunieh  t 


do. 
do. 
do. 


2.  A  place  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  tribe  ofAsher, 
between  Beth-dagon  and  the  valley  of  Jiphthah>el 
(Josh,  xix,  27) ;  perhaps  the  naodern  A  bilin,  a  village 
*'  perched  npon  a  high  and  sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wady  of  the  same  name"  (liobinson,  Later  Res, 
p.  103).  In  this  passage  the  word  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  referring  to  the  tribe  by  that  name,  as  if  Ash- 
er  8  boundary  at  this  point  coincided  with  that  of  Zebu- 
lun,  whereas  they  were  identical  along  the  whole  line 
named.     See  Tribe. 

Zeb'ulunlte  (Numb,  xxvi,  27).    See  Zebulontte. 

Zechari'ah  (Heb.  Zekaryah\  n^^'iST,  remembered 
of  Jehovah ;  occasionally  [1  Chron.  v,  7 ;  xv,  18,  24 ; 
xxiv,  25;  xxvi,  2,  11,  14;  xxvii,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  14; 
xxi,  2;  xxvi,  5;  xxix,  13;  xxxv,  8]  in  the  prolonged 
form  Zekarya'hu,  sifT^^irt ;  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Josephus, 

Za^apiac),  the  name  of  many  Hebrews,  besides  Zacha- 
rias  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  (Sept,  ZaKxovp  v.  r.  Zaxxovp,)  Ninth  named  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon 
(I  Chron.  ix,  37).  RC.  cir.  1618.  In  I  Chron.  viii,  31 
he  is  called  Zacher  (q.  v.). 

2.  Son  of  Meshelemiah,^  or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite, 
and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (1  Chron.  ix,  21)  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  porters  in  the  reign  of  David.  B.C.  1043.  In  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  2,  14,  he  is  described  as  "one  counselling 
with  understanding.*' 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  band  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  play  '*  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth" 
(I  Chron.  xv,  20 ;  comp.  xvi.  5).  He  was  of  the  sec- 
ond onler  of  Levites  (xv,  18),  a  porter  or  gate-keeper, 
and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  preceding  or  the 
following. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trumpets 
in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  24).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite  Levite  de- 
scended from  Uzziel  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  25).     B.C.  1043. 

6.  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the  children  of  Merari 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  1 1).     RC.  1043. 

7.  (Sept.  ZaScuac  v.  r.  Zafidiag,')  A  Manassite, 
whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  Gilead  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chwn.  xxvii,  21).     RC.  1014. 
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8.  The  son  of  Benaiah  and  father  of  Jabaziel,  which 
last  was  a  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).     B.C.  ante  912. 

9.  Third  named  of  the  five  princes  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  aod 
Levites  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jebonh  (3 
Chron.  xvii,  7).     RC.  910. 

10.  Fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king  Jeb<»b- 
aphat  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     RC.  887. 

11.  (Sept.  AZapiaQ.')  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoi- 
ada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chmn. 
xxiv,  20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  R.C.  838. 
After  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Zechariah  probably  ioc- 
ceeded  to  his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  r^ 
action  in  favor  of  idolatry  which  immediately  fulloned 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  bj 
the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple.  His  dying  cry  was  not  that  of  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  rin  to  their 
charge"  (AcU  vii,  60),  but,  "The  I^rd  look  upon  if, 
and  require  it"  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20-22).  The  roemoTy 
of  this  unrighteous  deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition. 
In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Taanitk,  fol.  69,  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  TempU  Service,  ch.  xxxvi)  there  is  a  legend 
told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who  were  slsin  by 
Nebuzaradan  for  the  blood  of  Zechariah,  and  the  evi- 
dent hold  which  the  story  had  taken  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  renders  it  probable  that  "  Zacharias  son 
of  Baracbiai*,"  who  was  slain  between  the  Temple  and 
the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii,  35),  is  the  same  with  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the  name  of  Baracbias  a» 
his  father  crept  into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloM. 
the  writer  confusing  thh  Zechariah  either  wiih  Zech- 
ariah the  prophet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or 
with  another  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Isa. 
viii,  2).— Smith.  See  Casteus,  De  Zacharia  Berfckue 
FUio  (Lips.  1720) ;  Huth,  Cade*  ^  Wi*  e< -^«r*oiw (Er- 
lang.  1756) ;  and  the  StwL  u,  Krii,  1841,  ii,  673.  See 
Zaciiarias. 

12.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  who  appears 
to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6).  B.C.807.  The 
chronicler  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  roost  re- 
markable and  unique  expression — "  Zechariah,  who  un- 
derstood the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  baa  it, 
"who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God"  (oomp. 
Dan.  i,  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  employed  else- 
where  in  the  description  of  any  prophet,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
is  the  true  one.     The  Sept.,  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
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Bashi,  and  Kimchi,  with  many  of  Kennioott's  HSS., 
read  HXI'^n,  *<in  the  fear  of,"  for  n^.xns,  and  their 
reading  u  moat  probably  the  correct  one. — Smith. 

13.  (Sept.  Zaxapia.)  A  chief  of  the  Reubenites  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath-plleser  (1  Chron. 
v,7).     RC.cir.740. 

14.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Hezekiah's  moth- 
er (2  Cnron.  xxix,  1) ;  mentioned  also  in  2  Kings  xviii, 
2  (Sept.  Zayxa^oQy  A.  V. "  Zachariah").    B.C.  ante  726. 

15.  Second  named  of  the  "  sons"  of  Aaaph  the  min- 
atrel,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  took  part  with  oth- 
er Levitea  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  13).     aC.  726. 

16.  The  son  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "  faithful  witnesses  to  re- 
conl,"  when  he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(laa.  viii,  2).  B.C.  723.  He  was  not  the  same  as  Zech- 
ariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and 
died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have  been  the  Le- 
vite  of  that  name  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  assists 
ed  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  13). 
As  Zechariah  the  prophet  is  called  the  son  of  Bere- 
chiah,  with  which  Jeberechiah  is  all  but  identical,  Ber- 
tholdt  {/Cinieii.  iv,  1722,  1727)  conjectured  that  some  of 
the  prophecies  attributed  to  htm,  at  any  rate  ch.  ix-xi, 
were  really  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Geaeniua,  Der 
Proph.  Jesaia^  i,  827).  Another  conjecture  is  that  Zech- 
ariah the  son  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as  Zechariah 
the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz  (Poll  Synopsis, 
ad  loc.) ;  the  witnesses  summoned  by  Isaiah  being  thus 
men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rank. 

17.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  II,  being  the  fourteenth 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There 
is  a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  We  are  told 
that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  29  years 
(2  Kings  xiv,  1,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  in  the  27  th  year  of  Jeniboam  II,  the  successor 
of  Joash  (xv,  1),  and  Uzziah  reigned  52  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  Joash  king  of  Israel  reigned  16  years  (xiii, 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeniboam,  who  reigned  41  years 
(xiv,  23),  and  he  by  Zechariah,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  d8th  year  of  (Jzziah  king  of  Judah  (xv,  8).  Thuis 
we  have  (1)  from  the  accession  of  Amaziah  to  the  d8th 
of  Uzziah  29+38=67  years;  but  (2)  from  the  second 
year  of  Joash  to  the  accession  of  Zechariah  (or  at  least 
to  the  death  of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15+41=56  years. 
Further,  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27th 
year  of  Jeroboam,  according  to  the  above  reckoning,  oc- 
curred in  the  15th.  This  latter  synchronism  is  con- 
firmed, and  that  with  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  con- 
tradicted, by  2  Kings  xiv,  17,  which  tells  us  that  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah  survived  Joash  king  of  Israel  by  15 
years.  Most  chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of 
11  years  between  Jerot>oam's  death  and  Zechariah 's  ac- 
cession, during  which  the  kingdom  was  sufTering  from 
the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  succession,  but  this  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  xiv,  17  and  xv,  1.  We  are 
reduced  to  understand  the  number  27  in  xv,  1  as  refer- 
ring to  the  years  of  Jeroboam's  vicerayship  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  father's  war  with  Syria  (xiii,  14-25).  See 
Chronology.  Joeephus  {Ant.  ix,  10,  3)  places  Uzzi- 
ah's  accession  in  the  14th  year  of  Jeroboam,  a  variation 
of  a  year  in  these  synchronisms  being  unavoidable, 
since  the  Hebrew  annalists  in  giving  their  dates  do  not 
reckon  fractions  of  years.  But  in  any  case  we  must 
place  Zecbariah's  accession  early  in  B.C.  770.-  His 
reign  lasted  only  six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a  con- 
spiracy of  which  Shallum  (q.  v.)  was  the  head,  and  by 
which  the  prophecy  in  x,  30  was  accomplished.  We  are 
told  that  during  his  brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and 
kept  up  the  calf-worship  inherited  from  the,  first  Jero- 
boam, which  his  father  had  maintained  in  regal  splendor 
at  Bethel  (Amos  vii,  13).    See  Israel,  Kinoix>m  of. 


In  the  English  version  of  2  Kings  xv,  10  we  read : 
'*  And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against  him, 
and  smote  him  before  the  people,  and  slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead.**  And  so  the  Vulg., "  percussitque 
cum  paiam  et  interfecit."  But  in  the  Sept  we  find  Kc- 
fiXaufi  instead  of  before  the  people,  u  e.  Shallum  and 
Keblaam  killed  Zechariah.  The  common  editions  read 
iv  Kc/JXaa/it  meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah 
in  Keblaam ;  but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  to  answer  to  cv.  The 
words  translated  before  the  people,  KtfSkaafi,  palam,  are 
09  bs}?.     Ewald  (Geschichie,  iii,  598)  maintains  that 

bs]^  never  occurs  in  prose  [Is  not  the  objection  rather 
that  the  word  is  Chaldee?  It  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Daniel  (ti,  31 ;  iii,  3;  v,  1,  5,  10),  and  also  in  the  Chal- 
dee portions  of  Ezra  (iv,  16;  vi,  13)],  and  that  D9 
would  be  D9n  if  the  Latin  and  English  translations 
were  correct.  He  also  observes  that  in  2  Kings  xv,  14, 
25, 30,  where  almost  the  same  expression  is  used  of  the 
deaths  of  Shallum,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekab,.the  words 
before  the  people  are  omitted.  Hence  he  accepts  the 
translation  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept,  and  consid- 
ers that  Kabalam  or  Kt(3\aap  was  a  fellow-conspirator 
or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  we  have 
no  information.  On  the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
was  made  king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a 
month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and  killed  by 
Menahem.  To  these  events  Ewald  refers  the  obscure 
passage  in  Zech.  xi,  8:  ''Three  shepherds  also  I  cut  off 
in  one  month,  and  my  soul  abhorred  them" — the  three 
shephenis  being  Zechariah,  Kabalam,  and  Shallum. 
This  is  very  ingenious:  we  must  remember,  however, 
that  Ewald,  like  certain  English  divines  (Mede,  Ham- 
mond, Newcome,  Seeker,  Pye  Smith),  thinks  that  the 
latter  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  belong 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  See  Zech- 
ariah, Book  op. 

18.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who 
was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12^  B.C. 
628. 

19.  Second  named  of  the  three  mien  of  the  Temple 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8).  B.C.  628. 
He  was  probably,  as  Bertheau  conjectures,  "  the  second 
priest"  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  18). 

20.  Son  of  Shiloui  and  father  of  Joiarib  among  the 
descendants  of  Perez  (Neh.  xi,  5).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

21.  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  and  father  of  Amzi  (Neh. 
xi,  12).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

22.  Son  of  Amariah  and  father  of  Uzziah,  of  the 
family  of  Perez  (Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  ante  536. 

23.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Iddo 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii,  16). 
B.C.  536.  He  was  possibly  the  same  as  Zechariah  the 
prophet  the  son  of  Iddo. 

24.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets. 

1.  Of  bis  personal  history  we  know  but  little.  He  is 
called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah  and  the 
grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (v,  1 ;  vi, 
14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Pref  Comment,  ad  Zech.)  supposes 
that  Berechiah  was  the  father  of  Zechariah  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  that  Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father.  Jerome,  too,  accord- 
ing to  some  MSS.,  has  in  Zech,  i,  1,  "filium  Barachite, 
filium  Addo,"as  if  he  supposetl  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 
were  different  names  of  the  same  person ;  and  the  same 
mistake  occurs  in  the  Sept,:  rhv  rov  Bapax*ov  vibv 
'AS^tif,  Gesenius  (Lex,  s.  v.  'a)  and  RosenmUUer  (^On 
Zech.  i,  I)  take  na  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to  mean 
**  grandson,"  as  in  Gen.  xxix,  5  L4iban  is  termed  "  the 
son,"  i.  e.  ^*  grandson,"  of  Nahor.  Others,  again,  have 
suggested  that  in  the  text  of  Ezra  no  mention  ia  made. 
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of  Berechiah,  because  he  was  already  dead,  or  because 
Iddo  was  the  more  distinguished  person,  and  the  gener- 
ally recognised  head  of  the  family.  Rnobel  thinks  that 
the  name  of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present  text 
of  Zechariah  from  Isa.  viii,  2,  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  Zechariah  **  the  son  of  Jeberechiah"  which  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  name  (Sept.  Bapa^iov)  as  Berechiah. 
His  theory  is  that  ch.  ix-zi  of  our  present  book  of 
Zechariah  are  really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah 
(Isa.  viii,  2) ;  that  a  later  scribe  finding  the  two  books, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and 
the  other  that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united 
them  into  one,  and  at  the  same  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion  which  at 
present  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  probable  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  surely  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  the 
prophet  himself  mentions  his  father's  name,  whereas 
the  historical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention 
only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grand- 
father and  the  grandson.  The  son,  in  giving  his  pedi- 
gree, does  not  omit  his  father*s  name;  the  historian 
passes  it  over  as  of  one  who  was  but  little  known  or  al- 
ready forgotten.  This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose 
the  Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  in  Neh.  xii,  4,  is  said  to  have  returned  from 
Babylon  in  company  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  He 
Lb  there  said  to  have  had  a  son  Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who 
was  contemporary  with  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua;  and 
this  falls  in  with  the  hypothesis  that  owing  to  some  un- 
explauied  cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  father— Zech- 
ariah became  the  next  representative  of  the  family  af- 
ter his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  this 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was  priest 
as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  bis 
ofiice  while  yet  young  p93,  Zech.  ii,  4;  comp.  Jer.  i,  6), 
and  roust  have  been  bom  in  Babylon,  whence  he  return- 
ed with  the  first  caravan  of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  bis  ofiice.  B.C. 
619.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai,  who 
must  have  been  considerably  his  senior  if,  as  seems  not 
improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and 
hence  had  himself  been  one  of  those  who  had  seen  "  the 
house"  of  Jehovah  **  in  her  first  glory"  (  Hagg.  ii,  8 ). 
Both  prophets  had  the  same  great  object  before  them ; 
both  directed  all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in 
this  work,  and  then  to  have  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of  the 
new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  time  of  Cy- 
rus, but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  the  paeudo- 
Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off  through  the 
jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When,  however,  Darius 
Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne  (521)  things  took  a  more 
favorable  turn.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted 
and  gracious  prince,  and  to  ha^e  been  well-disposed  to- 
wards the  Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his 
accession  held  out,  the  prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 
From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years,  the 
prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  words  have  not  been 
recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Darius,  in  the 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  there  came  a  deputation 
of  Jews  to  the  Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
fast-days  which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  captivity  was  at  an  end,  and  Jeni- 
salem  was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set  times  of  mourn- 
ing seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  still  much  ground  for  serious  uneasiness;  for  some 
Ume  after  their  return  they  had  suffered  severely  from 
drought  and  famine  (i,  6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that 
they  would  not  so  suffer  again?  The  hostility  of  their 
neighbors  had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  regarded  with 


no  common  jealousy ;  and  large  numbers  of  tbeir  bretlt- 
ren  bad  not  yet  returned  from  Babylon.  It  was  a  qoe8> 
tion,  therefore,  that  seemed  to  admit  of  much  debtte. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  for  the  diachaige  of  the 
special  duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  would  be  the 
priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.    Too  often  the  prophet 
had  had  to  stand  forth  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
priest.     In  an  age  when  the  service  of  God  bad  stif- 
fened into  formaUism,  and  the  priests'  lips  no  longer  kept 
knowledge,  the  prophet  was  the  witness  for  the  tniih 
which  lay  beneath  the  outward  ceremonial,  sod  withoat 
which  the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthless.    But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitions  fornnl* 
bm,  but  cold  neglect.    There  was  no  fear  now  lest  in  a 
gorgeous  temple,  amid  the  splendors  of  an  imposiog 
ritual  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  ever  ssoendLog  to 
heaven,  the  heart  and  life  of  religion  should  be  hsL 
The  fear  was  all  the  other  way,  lest  even  the  bodT,the 
outward  form  and  service,  should  be  suffered  to  decay. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been  laid, 
but  that  was  all  (Ezra  v,  16).     Discouraged  by  the  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered  at  first,  the  Jew- 
ish colony  had  begun  to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  fin- 
ish ;  and  even  when  the  letter  came  from  Darius  sas^ 
tioning  the  work,  and  promising  his  protection,  the? 
showed  no  hearty  disposition  to  engage  in  it.    At  such 
a  time  no  more  fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to 
rouse  the  people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one 
who  united  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet  the  zeal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  famUy.    Accordingtr,  to 
Zechariah's  influence  we  find  the  rebuilduig  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  a  great  measure  ascribed.    "  And  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  builded,"  it  is  said,  **  and  they  prospered  through 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo"  (vi,  14).     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
juxCapoeition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not  styled 
prophets — not  **  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  prophets,^ 
but  **  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zechariah  the  ton  of  Iddo.' 
Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  Zechariah  is  desig- 
nated by  his  father's  (or  grandfather's)  name, rather 
than  by  his  office,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestly 
character?     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications 
of  the  close  union  which  now  subsisted  between  the 
priests  and  the  prophets.     Various  events  connetted 
with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captirity  in 
Babylon  had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast-days; 
and  we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  observing  these  fast-days,  now  that  the  dty 
and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was  referred 
to  "the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of  JehoTah, 
and  to  the  prophets" — a  recognition  not  only  of  the 
joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
the  two  bodies,  witbont  parallel  in  Jewish  history.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  spoken 
of  in  this  prophecy  shows  how  lively  a  sympathy  Zech- 
ariah felt  towanls  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very  probable, 
that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active  part  in  provid- 
ing for  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Temple.  He  and 
Haggai  are  both  said  to  have  composed  psalms  with 
this  view.  According  to  the  Sept.,  PSa.  cxxxrii,  cxlv- 
cxlviii ;  according  to  the  Peshito,  cxxv,  cxxvi ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Vulg.,  cxi,  are  psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah. The  triumphant "  hallelujah,"  with  which  many 
of  them  open,  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  those 
psalms  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  second  Temple, 
and  came  with  an  emphasis  of  meaning  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  had  been  restored  to  their  native  land.  The 
allusions,  moreover,  with  which  these  psalms  abound,  as 
well  as  their  place  in  the  Psalter,  leave  os  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  time  when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  con- 
firmation to  the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship. 
If  the  later  Jewish  accounts  (the  Tahnudic  tract  Mt^ 
lak,  X vii,  2 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Rashi  ad  Bdba  Batkra,  xt,  1)  may 
be  trusted,  Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member 
of  the  great  synagogue.    The  patristic  notices  of  the 
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prophet  are  worth  nothing.  According  to  these,  he 
exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  CbaldKa,  and  wrought 
many  miracles  there;  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  where  he  died  and  was  honed  by  the  side  of 
Haggai  (Pseodepiph.  De  Proph,  c.  21 ;  Dorotheus,  p.  144 ; 
IsidoruSycSl). 

2.  The  genuine  ¥nritings  of  Zechariah  help  as  but  lit- 
tle in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some  faint  traces, 
however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of  his  education  in 
Babylon.  Less  free  and  independent  than  he  would 
have  been  had  his  feet  trodden  from  childhood  the  soil 

"Where  each  old  poetic  monutain 
Inspiration  breathed  aronud,** 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older  proph- 
ets, and  copies  their  expressions.  Jeremiah  especially 
seems  to  have  been  his  favorite,  and  hence  the  Jewish 
saying  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zecha- 
riah.** But  in  what  may  be  called  the  peculiarities  of 
his  prophecy  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and 
DanieL  Like  them,  he  delights  in  visions ;  like  them, 
he  uses  symbols  and  allegories  rather  than  the  bold 
figures  and  metaphors  which  lend*  so  much  force  and 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets;  like 
them,  he  beholds  angels  ministering  before  Jehovah 
and  fulfilling  his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  That  some 
of  these  peculiarities  are  owing,  to  his  Chaldsean  educa- 
tion can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  who  must  have  been  in- 
fluence by  the  same  associations,  should  in  some  of 
these  respects  so  closely  resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as 
they  differ  from  him  in  others. 

Even  in  the ybrm  of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  prophet's 
early  training.  Possibly  the  "  valley  of  myrtles"  in  the 
first  vision  may  have  been  suggested  by  Cbaldiea  rather 
than  by  Palestine.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
myrtles  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Exile.  They  are  found,  besides  this 
passsge  of  Zechariah,  in  Isa.  xli,  19;  Iv,  13,  and  in 
Neb.  viii,  15.  The  forms  of  trial  in  the  third  vision, 
where  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  arraigned,  seem  bor- 
rowed from  the  practice  of  Persian  rather  than  Jewish 
courts  of  law.  The  filthy  garments  in  which  Joshua 
appears  are  those  which  the  accused  must  assume  when 
brought  to  trial.  The  white  robe  put  upon  him  is  the 
caftan  or  robe  of  honor,  which  to  this  day  in  the  East  is 
put  upon  the  minister  of  state  who  has  been  acquitted 
of  the  charges  laid  against  him.  The  vision  of  the 
woman  in  the  Ephah  is  also  Oriental  in  its  character. 
Ewald  refers  to  a  very  similar  vision  in  Tod*s  Rajcuthan^ 
ii,  688.  Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
mountains  of  brass  mtut  have  been  suggested,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  symbolism. — 
Smith.    See  Zechariah,  Book  of. 

2  5.  The  leader  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  '^  sons" 
of  Pharosh  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  3).  B.C. 
459. 

26.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  "sons"  of  Bebai, 
who  came  up  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  11). 
B.C.469, 

27.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  whom  Ezra  sum- 
moned in  council  at  the  river  Aliava,  before  the  second 
caravan  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii,  16).  B.C. 
459.  He  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  when  he  expounded 
the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

26.  (Sept.  Za;^apf  a.)  One  ofthe  family  of  Elam,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x, 
26).     B.C.458. 

29.  One  of  the  priests,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew 
with  the  trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii,  86, 4 1 ).     RC.  446. 

ZECHARIAH,  Book  op.  The  time  and  personal 
circumstances  of  the  prophet  whose  name  this  book 
bears  have  been  considered  above.    It  remains  to  dis- 


cuss the  prophecies  themselves,  and  especially  their  aa- 
thenticity.  In  doing  this,  we  make  use  largely  of  the 
article  iu  Smith's  [Hd.  ofthe  Bible, 

L  CorUenti, — ^The  book  naturally  falls  into  two  prin- 
cipal divisions,  which,  as  will  be  seen  more  fuUy  in  the 
sequel,  are  marked  not  only  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
expression,  but  obviously  by  the  absence  of  any  histor- 
ical data  in  the  latter  portion  such  as  are  given  in  the 
former. 

(I.)  The  first  part,  embracing  ch.  i-viii,  divides  itself 
into  three  sections  b\'  the  chronological  indications  given 
respectively  in  i,  1, 7,  and  vii,  1 ;  and  these  are  still  fur- 
ther subdivided  by  the  recurrence  ofthe  phrase  "the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me."  This  part,  therefore, 
consists,  first,  of  a  short  introduction  or  preface,  in  which 
the  prophet  announces  his  commission ;  then  of  a  series 
of  visions,  descriptive  of  all  those  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions of  which  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  the 
pledge  and  sure  foandation;  and  finally  of  a  discourse, 
delivered  two  years  later,  in  reply  to  questions  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  certain  established  fasts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (i,  1-6)  is  a  warning 
voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet  solemnly  reminds 
the  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  their  fa- 
thers, that  no  word  of  God  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
ground;  and  that  therefore,  if  with  sluggish  indiffer- 
ence they  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  they  must  expect  the  j  udgments  of  God.  This 
warning  manifestly  rests  upon  the  former  warnings  of 
HaggaL 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  nine  (essentially  seven) 
visions,  followed  by  an  emblematical  scene,  descriptive 
in  their  different  aspects  of  events,  some  of  them  short- 
ly to  come  to  pass,  and  others  losing  themselves  in  the 
mist  of  the  future  (i,  7-vi,  15).  These  visions  are  ob- 
scure, and  accordingly  the  prophet  asks  their  mean- 
ing. The  interpretation  is  given,  not  as  to  Amos  by 
Jehovah  himself,  but  by  an  angel  who  knows  the  mind 
and  will  of  Jehovah,  who  intercedes  with  him  for  oth- 
ers, and  by  whom  Jehovah  speaks  and  issues  his  com- 
mands; at  one  time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake 
with  me"  [or  "  by  me"]  (i,  9) ;  at  another,  "  the  angel 
of  Jehovah"  (ver.  11, 12;  iii,  1-6). 

(1.)  In  the  first  vision  (i,  8-17)  the  prophet  sees,  in 
a  valley  of  myrtles,  a  rider  upon  a  roan  horse,  accom- 
panied by  others  who,  having  been  sent  forth  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned  with  the  ti- 
dings that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest  (vrith  reference 
to  Hagg.  ii,  20).  Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  long  this 
state  of  things  shall  last,  and  is  assured  that  the  indif- 
ference of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  that  the  Temple 
shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  This  vision  seems  to  have 
been  partly  borrowed  from  Job  i,  7,  etc 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (ii,  1-17,  A.  V.  i,  18-ii,  13)  ex- 
plains how  the  promise  of  the  first  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  is  composed  of  three  separate  emblems.  The  four 
horns  are  the  symbols  ofthe  different  heathen  kingdoms 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto 
combined  against  Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenters  or 
smiths  symbolize  their  destruction.  The  measuring- 
line  betokens  the  vastly  extended  area  of  Jerusalem, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  ofthe  new  population.  The 
old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  times  which  should  succeed  the  Captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, had  made  a  great  part  of  that  happiness  and  glory 
to  consist  in  the  gathering  together  again  of  the  whole 
dis|)erBed  nation  in  the  land  given  to  their  fathers. 
This  vision  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  expectation 
thus  raised  —  the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel  — 
should  be  fulfilled ;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  large 
to  be  compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  him- 
self would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fire— a  light  and  defence 
to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  adversaries.  A 
song  of  joy,  in  prospect  of  so  bright  a  future,  closes  the 
scene. 

The  next  two  visions  (ch.  iii,  iv)  are  occupied  with 
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the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal  penons  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles  rested. 

(8.)  The  permission  granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  had,  no  doubt,  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemiea  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
htgh-priest  had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the 
especial  object  of  at  tack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 
had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the  Persian 
court.  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  summoned  be- 
fore a  higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly  acquitted,  despite 
the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Adversary.  This  is  done 
with  the  forms  still  usual  in  an  Eastern  court.  The 
filthy  garmcnu  in  which  the  accused  is  expected  to  stand 
are  taken  away,  and  the  caftan  or  robe  of  honor  is  put 
upon  him  in  token  that  his  innocence  has  been  estab- 
lished. Acquitted  at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is 
implied,  any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  be  protected, 
he  shall  carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall 
so  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
upon  the  foundation-stone  laid  before  him  shall  the 
seven  eyes  of  God,  the  token  of  his  ever-watchful  prov- 
idence, rest. 

(4.)  The  succeeding  vision  (ch.  iv)  supposes  that  all 
opposition  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
moved. This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has 
evidently  a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 
prophet,  though  his  dream  still  continues,  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  the  angel  who  speaks 
to  him.  The  candlestick  (or,  more  properly,  chandelier) 
with  seven  lights  (borrowed  from  the  candlestick  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxv,3l  sq.)  supposes  that  the 
Temple  is  already  finished.  The  seven  pipes  which  sup- 
ply each  lamp  answer  to  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in 
the  preceding  vision  (iii,  9),  and  this  sevenfold  supply 
of  oil  denotes  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  through  whose  aid  Zerubbabel  will  overcome  all 
obstacles;  so  that  as  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (iv,  9). 
The  two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerubbabel 
himself  and  Joshua. 

The  next  two  visions  (v,  1-11)  signify  that  the  land, 
in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected,  shall  be 
purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wickedness  in 
fAe  whole  land  (not  in  the  whole  earth f  as  in  the  A.  V.), 
V,  8 ;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to  it,  it  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  represented  as  fiying, 
in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with  which  the  curse  will 
execute  itself. 

(6.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form  of 
idolatn'  or  anv  other  abomination,  shall  be  utterlv  re- 
moved.  Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage,  like 
some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a  weight  as 
of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape,  it  shall  be  car- 
ried into  that  land  where  all  evil  things  have  long  made 
their  dwelling  (Isa.  xxxiv,  18),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Shi- 
nar,  Zech.  v,  1  l),from  which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 

(7.)  The  night  is  now  waning  fast,  and  the  morning 
is  about  to  dawn  (vi,  IS),  Chariots  and  horses  appear, 
issuing  from  between  two  brazen  mountains,  the  horses 
like  those  in  the  first  vision;  and  these  receive  their 
several  commands  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  The 
four  chariots,  are  images  of  the  four  winds,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Psa.  civ,  4,  as  servants  of  God,  fulfil  his  be- 
hests; and  of  the  one  that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  par- 
ticularly said  that  it  shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest 
thero :  is  it  a  spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  de- 
sire of  return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who 
still  Uugered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity?  StUhelin, 
Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision;  Ewald 
gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it  is  support- 
ed by  what  follows. 

Thus  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed.    Scene  after 


scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing  pictare  is  pre- 
sented  to  the  eye.     All  enemies  crushed;  the  land  re* 
peopled,  and  Jerusalem  girt  as  with  a  widl  of  fire;  tbe 
Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly  splendid  than  of  old,  because 
more  abundantly  tilled  with  a  Divine  Presence;  tbe 
leaders  of  the  people  assured  in  the  moat  signal  manner 
of  the  Divine  protection;  all  wickedness  aolemnlv  een* 
tenced,  and  the  land  forever  purged  of  it:  such  is  tbe 
magnificent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  di*. 
plays  to  his  countrymen.    Very  consolator}'  mnst  socb 
a  prospect  have  seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened 
colony  in  Jerusalem.     For  the  times  were  dark  and 
troublous.    According  to  recent  interpretations  of  new- 
ly discovered  inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius 
I  found  it  no  easv  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominions 
Province  after  province  had  revolted  both  in  the  east 
and  in  the  north,  whither,  according  to  the  prophet  (ri, 
8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath  of  God:  and  if  the 
reading  Mudraja,  i.  e.  £g}'pt,  is  correct  (Lassen  gives 
Kurdistan),  Egypt  must  have  rovoUed  before  the  out- 
break mentioned  in  Herod,  vii,  1,  and  have  again  been 
reduced  to  subjection.     To  snch  revolt  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  an  allusion  in  the  reference  to  "tbe  land  ofibc 
south**  (ver.  6).     It  Vould  seem  that  Zechariah  antici- 
pated, as  a  consequence  of  these  perpetual  insnnections, 
the  weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  roonatchy 
and  the  setting-up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  v  hicb 
Judah,  in  faith  and  obedience,  was  to  wait  (ver.  9-15).  ^ 

(8.)  Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act  (vi,  9-15).  Three  Israelites  had  just 
returned  from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts 
to  Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  tbe  Tem- 
ple, and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of  Jo^iah  the 
son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither  the  prophet  is  commanded 
to  go — whether  still  in  a  dream  or  not  is  not  very  clear 
— and  to  employ  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  their  offer- 
ings for  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  is  lo  make  o( 
them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on  the  head  cf 
Joshua  the  high-priest — a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah 
who  should  build  the  Temple  the  kingly  and  priestlr 
oiBces  should  be  united.  This,  however,  is  expressed 
somewhat  enigmatically,  as  if  king  and  priest  should 
be  perfectly  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  same  penon 
should  be  both  king  and  priesL  These  crowns,  more* 
over,  were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honor  of  those  by  whose 
liberality  they  had  been  made,  and  should  sen*e  at  tbe 
same  lime  to  excite  other  rich  Jews  still  living  in  Baby- 
lon to  the  like  liberalitv.  Hence  their  svmbolical  por- 
pose  having  been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  Temple. 

8.  It  is  remarkable,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
the  question  relating  to  the  fast  days  (vii,  1-8)  should 
have  been  addressed  to  priests  and  prophets  conjointly 
in  the  Temple.  This  close  alliance  between  two  classes 
hitherto  so  separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  tiroes.  Still 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decision  of 
this  question.  Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  evident  (t(t. 
7),' were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  view;  but  not  so 
the  prophet.  In  language  worthy  of  his  position  and 
his  office,  language  which  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  of  his  great  predecessor  (l8a.Iviii,&-7), 
he  lays  down  the  same  principle  that  God  loves  mercy 
rather  than  fasting,  and  truth  and  righteousness  rather 
than  sackcloth  and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  bad 
perished,  he  reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts 
were  hard  while  they  fasted ;  if  they  would  dwell  safe- 
ly, they  mu!<t  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence,  and  Mt 
from  food  (Zech.  vii,  4-14). 

Again,  he  foretells,  but  not  now  in  vision,  the  glo^rioos 
times  that  are  near  at  hand  when  Jehovah  shall  dvrll 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jerusalem  be  called  a  cii)-  (^ 
tmth.  He  sees  her  streets  thronged  by  old  and  ywoj:. 
her  exiles  returning,  her  Temple  standing  in  ail  it« 
beauty,  her  land  rich  in  fniitfulness,  her  people  a 
and  a  blessing  in  the  earth  (viii,  1-15).  Again,  l^de 
claies  that  "  truth  and  peace"  (ver.  16, 19)  an  tble  bsl- 
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warkB  of  national  prosperity.  And,  once  more  revert- 
ing to  the  queslion  which  had  been  raised  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  fasts,  he  announces,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  \wt  only  that  the  fasts  are 
abolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall  hence- 
forth be  days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for  festivals. 
His  prophecy  concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (ver.  16-23). 

(IL)  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions of  about  equal  length,  ch.  ix-xi  and  xii-xiv,  each 
of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the  general 
prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  subject  they  so 
far  harmonize  with  i-viii  that  the  prophet  seeks  to 
comfort  Judah  in  a  season  of  depression  with  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the 
sea-coest  of  Palestine  with  misfortune;  but  declares  that 
Jerlisalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Jehovah  himself  shall 
encamp  about  her  (where  ix,  8  reminds  us  of  ii,  5).  Her 
king  shall  come  to  her;  he  shall  speak  peace  to  the 
heathen,  so  that  all  weapons  of  war  shall  perish ;  and  his 
dominion  shall  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Jews 
who  are  still  in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land ; 
they  shall  be  mightier  than  Javan  (or  Greece);  and 
Ephraim  and  Judah  once  more  united  shall  vanquish 
all  enemies.  The  land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old 
(comp.  viii,  12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets 
may  indeed  have  spoken  lies ;  but  upon  these  will  the 
Lord  execute  judgment,  and  then  he  will  look  with  favor 
upon  his  people  and  bring  back  both  Judah  and  Ephra- 
im from  their  captivity.  The  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Lebanon  is  again  promised  as  the  special  portion  of 
Ephraim ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be  broken 
and  humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An  enemy 
is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who,  having  forced 
the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontier,  carries  desolation  into  the  country  be- 
yond. Hereupon  the  prophet  receives  a  commission 
from  God  to  feed  his  flock,  which  God  himself  will  no 
more  feed  because  of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  un- 
dertakes the  office,  and  makes  to  himself  two  staves 
(naming  the  one  Favor  and  the  other  Union),  in  or- 
der to  tend  the  flock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors;  but  observes,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
up  his  office ;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in  token 
that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was  dissolved.  A 
few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknowledged  God*8  hand 
herein ;  and  the  prophet,  demanding  the  wages  of  his 
service,  receives  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  casts  it  into 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  At  the  same  time,  he  sees  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and  Israel, 
whom  he  had  trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore 
cuts  in  pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  broth- 
erhood between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  second  section  (ch.  xii-xiv)  is  entitled  "The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel.^*  But  Israel  is 
here  used  of  the  nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct 
from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  prophecy  which  follows  con- 
cerns Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  this  the  prophet  be- 
holds the  near  approach  of  troublous  times,  when  Jeru- 
salem should  be  hard  pressed  by  enemies.    But  in  that 

jQ^  day  Jehovah  shall  come  to  save  them :  ^  the  house  of 
^^^  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah"  (xii, 
4;i9  ^))  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  nations  which  gather  themselves  against 
the    *'6rusalem  shall  be  destroyed.     At  the  same  time,  the 

2  deliverance  shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
^  God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and  sup- 
9g .  plications,  so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sinfulness  with 
'  2  A  mourning  greater  than  that  with  wh\ch  they  be- 
^•^  wailed  the  beloved  Josiah  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 
£2j^So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be  this  repentance,  so  lively 
the  aversion  to  all  evil,  that  neither  idol  nor  false  proph- 

.  ^^t  shall  again  be  seen  in  the  land.  If  a  man  shall  pre- 
f^^*^  end  to  prophesy,  **  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat 


him  shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth,** 
fired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  Phinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrought  folly  in  Israel 
(xii,  1-xiii,  6). 

Then  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  to  turn  against  the  shepherds  of  the  people ;  and 
a  further  announcement  of  searching  and  purifying 
judgments ;  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald*s  suggestion  that  the  pas- 
sage xiii,  7-9  is  here  out  of  place,  and  should  be  trans- 
posed to  the  end  of  chap,  xi,  is  certainly  ingenious,  and 
docs  not  seem  improbable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring  pict- 
ure. All  nations  are  gathered  together  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  seem  already  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of 
their  cruel  work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jehovah 
himself  appears  on  behalf  of  his  people.  At  his  com- 
ing all  nature  is  moved;  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  which 
his  feet  rest  cleaves  asunder;  a  mighty  earthquake 
heaves  the  ground,  and  even  the  natural  succession  of 
day  and  night  is  broken.  He  goes  forth  to  war  against 
the  adversaries  of  his  people.  He  establishes  his  king* 
dom  over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  becomes  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.  All  na- 
tions that  are  still  left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to  worship 
*'  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the  city  from  that 
dav  forward  shall  be  a  holv  citv. 

II.  Integrity. — Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  in  ques- 
tion. The  probability  that  the  later  chapters  (from  the 
9tli  to  the  14th)  were  by  some  other  prophet  seems 
first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  citation  in 
Matthew.     He  says  {Epitt,  xxxi) : 

"  It  may  seem  the  evangelist  would  Inform  nsthat  those 
latter  chapters  ascribed  to  Zachary  (ii8mely,9tb,  10th,  llth, 
etc. )  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy,  and  that  the 
Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them.  . .  .  Certainly,  if  a 
man  weighs  the  contents  of  some  of  them,  they  should  in 
likelihood  be  of  an  elder  dnte  than  the  time  of  Zachary — 
namely,  l>efore  the  Captivity — for  the  subjects  of  some 
of  them  were  scarce  in  being  after  that  time.  And  the 
chapter  out  of  which  St  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  much  unsuitable  with  Znchary's  time; 
as,  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  then 
when  he  was  to  encourage  them  to  build  iU  And  how 
doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that  chapter  suit  with  bis  timef 
There  Is  no  scripture  saith  they  are  Znchary's:  bnt  there 
is  scripture  salth  they  are  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  evan- 
gelist'' 

He  then  observes  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  his;  difference  of  author^ 
ship  being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Agur's  Proverbs  under  one  title  with  those  of 
Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other  authors  with  those  of 
David.  Even  the  absence  of  a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues, 
no  evidence  against  a  change  of  author.  *'  The  Jews 
wrote  in  rolls  or  volumes,  and  the  title  was  but  once. 
If  aught  were  added  to  the  roll,  oh  simiUhtdinnn  argu- 
menti,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  had  a  new  title,  as  that 
of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  bnt  was  6vwwfiov"  The 
utter  disregard  of  anything  like  chronological  order  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  where  *^  sometimes  all  is  end- 
ed with  Zedekiah ;  then  we  are  brought  back  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  then  to  Zedekiah  again" — makes  it  probable,  he 
thinks,  that  they  were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  to- 
gether in  those  distracted  times.  Consequently,  some 
of  them  might  not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved 
by  Zechariah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
prophecies.  Mcde  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers  require  a 
date  earlier  than  the  Exile.    He  says  again  (Epitt,  xi) : 

*'  That  which  moveth  me  more  than  the  rest  is  in  ch.  xii, 
which  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  deittrnctlon  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  a  description  of'ihe  wickedoeds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
have  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of  the  de- 
struction by  Titus;  bnt  methlnks  such  a  prophecy  was 
nothing  seasonable  for  Zachary's  time  (when  the  city  yet, 
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for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her  ratna.  and  the  Temple  bad  not 
yet  recovered  be»),  nor  ajsreeable  to  the  8ct>pe  of  Zach- 
Hry'B  cummiBsion,  who,  together  with  his  coUeagne  Hag- 
^al,  wac  eent  to  euconraee  the  people  lately  returned 
from  captivity  to  build  their  temple,  and  to  inetaarate 
their  common  wealth.  Was  this  a  lit  time  to  foreiell  the 
destractiou  of  both,  while  they  were  bnt  yet  a-bnild!nK? 
and  by  Zachary.  too,  who  was  to  encoornge  them  r  Wonid 
not  this  better  beflt  the  desolation  by  Mehachadnexzar  ?" 

Archbishop  Newcome  went  further.  He  insisted  on 
the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject  be- 
tween  the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he  was  the 
firet  who  advocated  the  theory  which  Bunsen  calls  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modem  criticism,  that  the  last  six 
chapters  of  Zechariah  are  the  work  of  two  distinct 
prophets.    His  words  are : 

"The  eight  first  chapters  appear  bv  the  Introdactory 
parts  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  stand  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  are  pertinent  to  the  time  when  they 
were  delivered,  are  uniform  in  style  and  manner,  and  con- 
stitute a  regular  whole.  Bnt  the  six  last  chaptera  are  not 
expressly  asslgued  to  Zechariah ;  are  unconnected  with 
those  which  precede ;  the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuita- 
ble in  many  parte  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lived ;  all 
of  them  have  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  turn  of  com- 
position than  the  eleht  first  chapters;  and  they  manirest- 
ly  break  the  unity  or  the  prophetical  book.  ...  I  conclade 
from  internal  marks  in  ch.  iz,  z,  xi,  that  these  three  chap- 
ten  were  written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel  is  mention- 
ed in  iz,  1:  xi,  U  (but  that  this  argnmeut  Is  iuconcln- 
slve,  see  Mai.  ii,  11);  Ephralm  Ix,  10,  IS;  x,  7;  and 
Assyria  z,  10, 11.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Hoeea's  age 
and  manner.  .  .  .  The  12th,  18th,  and  14th  chapters 
form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  after  the 
death  of  Joslah;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  by  what  prophets,  is  uncertain,  though  I  In- 
cline to  think  that  the  author  lived  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians.** 

In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii,  2,  on  which  he  ol>8erre8 
that  the  "prediction  that  idols  and  false  prophets  should 
cease  at  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  uttered  when  idolatry  and  groundless  pretensions 
to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  were  common  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity."  A 
large  number  of  critics  have  followed  Mede  and  arch- 
bishop Newcome  in  denying  the  later  date  of  the  last 
six  chapters  of  the  book.  In  England,  bishop  Kidder, 
Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more  recently  Pye  Smith  and 
Davidson ;  in  Germany,  Flilgge,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Augusti,  Fori)erg,Rosenmllller,  Gramberg,  Cred- 
ner,  Ewald,  Maurer,  Knobel,  Hitzig,  and  Bleek,  are 
agreed  in  maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are 
not  the  work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these  chapters 
has  been  maintained  among  British  writers,  by  Blayney 
and  Henderson,  and  on  the  Continent  by  Carpzov,  Beck- 
haus,  Jahn,  Koster,  Hengstenberg,  HHvemick,  Keil,  De 
Wette  (in  later  editions  of  his  EinleUung ;  in  the  first 
three  he  adopted  a  different  view),  and  St&helin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chapters 
of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the  change  in  st^le 
and  subject  after  the  8th  chapter,  but  differ  much  in  the 
application  of  their  criticism.  RosenmUUer,  for  instance 
(SchoL  in  Propk.  Mitu  iv,  257),  argues  that  ch.  ix-xiv 
are  so  alike  in  style  that  they  must  have  been  written 
by  one  autlior.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  for 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (ix,  16 ;  x,  2, 8 ;  xi,  8, 4, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  11, 15, 17 ;  xiii,  7, 8).  From  the  allusion  to 
the  earthquake  (xiv,  5;  comp.  Amos  i,  1),  he  thinks  the 
author  must  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Da- 
vidson (in  Home's  Jntrod,  ii,  982)  in  like  manner  declares 
for  one  author,  but  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  Zech- 
ariah mentioned  in  Isa.  viii,  2,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  while  also  assign- 
ing (in  his  EinleUung,  iv,  444)  the  whole  of  ch.  ix-xiv 
to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  work  of  a 
later  prophet  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Others  again,  as  Bertholdt,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Maurer, 
Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  ch.  ix-xi  (to  which 
Ewald  adds  xiii,  7-9)  are  a  distinct  prophecy  from  ch. 
xii-xiv,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  considerable  in- 
ten^al  of  time.    These  critics  conclude  from  internal 


evidence  that  the  former  portion  wis  written  \rf  i 
prophet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Knobel  girea 
ix  and  z  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi  to  tbat  of 
Ahaz),  and  moat  of  them  conjecture  that  he  vis  ihe 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (or  Berechiah)  meo- 
tioned  in  Isa.  viii,  2.  Ewald,  without  attemptiog  to 
identify  the  prophet  with  any  particular  penon,  oem- 
tents  himself  with  remarking  that  be  was  a  sobjm  i4 
the  Southern  kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  from  ex- 
pressions such  as  that  in  ix,  7,  and  from  the  Mesninic 
hopes  which  he  utters,  and  in  which  be  resemUetbtt 
countryman  and  contemporary  Isaiah);  and  that, like 
Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  native  of  Judah, 
he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Epbraim.  There  is 
the  same  general  agreem«it  among  the  last-named  crit^ 
ica  as  to  the  date  of  the  section  xii-xiv.  They  all » 
aga  it  to  a  period  immediately  previoos  to  the  Bab?- 
Ionian  Captivity,  and  hence  the  author  most  hare  bees 
contemporary  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Bunsa 
identifies  him  with  Urijah,  the  son  of  Sbcmaiih  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi,  20-23),  who  prophesied 'in 
the  name  of  Jehovah**  against  Judah  and  Jernsakm. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  have  the  works  of 
three  different  prophets  collected  into  one  book,  and 
passing  under  one  name :  (a)  Ch.  ix-xi,  the  book  of  Zecb* 
ariah  I,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  t\m 
786 ;  (b)  ch.  xii-xiv,  author  unknown  (or  perhaps  Uri- 
jah, a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah),  about  607  or  606; 
(c)  ch.  i-viii,  the  work  of  the  son  (or  grandson)  of  Iddo, 
Haggai*8  contemporary,  about  520-518.  We  have.  ibeo. 
two  distinct  theories  before  us.  The  one  merely  aifinw 
that  the  last  six  chapters  of  our  present  book  are  oot 
from  the  same  author  as  the  first  eight.  The  oiher  cu- 
ries the  dismemberment  of  the  book  still  further,  tod 
maintains  that  the  last  six  chapteiB  are  the  work  of  two 
distinct  authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sop- 
porters  of  each  theory  rest  on  the  same  groundi.  Tber 
are  drawn  partly  from  the  diflference  in  style,  and  piitlj 
from  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  contents,  the 
historical  references,  etc,  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
book ;  but  the  one  sees  this  differenceonly  in  ch.ix-xiTas 
compared  with  ch.  i-viii ;  the  other  sees  it  abo  in  ch.  xii- 
xiv  as  compared  with  ch.  ix-xi.  We  must  acconiingly 
consider  (i)  the  difference  generally  in  the  atyle  and  wo- 
tenta  of  ch.  ix-xivas  compared  with  ch.  i-viii;  (ii)  thediP- 
ferences  between  ch.  xii-xiv  as  compared  with  ch.ix-B. 

(A.)  A  rgumentt  against  the  Integrity  of  the  Bvk^ 
The  'difference  in  point  of  style  between  the  latter  md 
former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted  by  all  crit- 
ics. RosenmUller  characterizes  (hat  of  the  fii*  eight 
chapters  as  **  prosaic,  feeble,  poor,"  and  that  of  the  re- 
maining six  as  "  poetic,  weighty,  concise,  glowing- 
But  without  admitting  so  sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one 
which  the  verdict  of  abler  critics  on  the  former  portion 
has  contradicted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thegenetil 
tone  and  character  of  the  one  section  are  in  decided  con- 
trast wi  th  thoee  of  the  other.  '*  As  he  passes  from  the  first 
half  of  the  prophet  to  the  second,"  says  Eichhorn, "» 
reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  different  are 
the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  him  by  the  two. 
The  manner  of  writing  in  the  second  portion  is  far  loftier 
and  more  mysterious ;  the  images  employed  are  pander 
and  more  magnificent;  the  point  of  view  and  the  hori- 
zon are  changed.  Once  the  Temple  and  the  ordinancs 
of  religion  formed  the  central  point  from  which  the 
prophet's  words  radiated,  and  to  which  ther  ever  re- 
turned; now  these  have  vanished.  The  favorite  modes 
of  expression,  hitherto  ao  often  repeated,  are  now,asit 
were,  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices  which  be- 
fore marked  the  day  on  which  each  several  piopbwy 
was  uttered  now  fail  us  altogether.  Conid  a  writer  «fl 
at  once  have  forgotten  so  entirely  his  habits  of  thoagWr 
Could  lie  so  completelv  disguise  his  innermost  f^^ehnp. 
Could  the  world  about  him,  the  mode  of  expression,  iw 
images  emploved,  be  so  toully  different  in  the  a*  « 
of  one  and  the  same  writer  T  {Einleit,  iv,  443,  §  «»> 
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(L)  Ch.  Uviii  are  marked  by  certain  peculiaritiea  of 
idiom  and  phraseology  which  do  not  occur  afterwards. 
Favorite  exprewions  are :  **The  word  of  Jehovah  came 
unto," etc 0,7;  iv,8;  vi,9;  vii,l,4,8;  viii,  1,18);  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah  (Goil)  of  hosts"  (i,4, 16, 17;  ii,  11 ;  viiif 
2,  4, 6, 7,9, 14, 18,  20,  28);  "And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
and  saw"  (i,  18 ;  ii,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  vi,  1) :  none  of  these  modes 
of  expression  are  to  be  met  with  in  ch.  ix-xiv.  On 
the  otjier  hand,  the  phrase  "In  that  day"  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  later  chapters,  in  which  it  occurs  fre- 
quently. The  form  of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  In- 
troductions to  the  separate  oracles,  such  as  those  in  ix, 
1 ;  xii,  1,  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion. Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time 
at  which  a  particular  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him  (i, 
1, 7 ;  vii,  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in  these  pas- 
Hages,  and  also  in  vii,  8,  and  the  names  of  contemporaries 
in  iii,  1 ;  iv,  6*;  vi,  10;  vii,  2 :  the  writer  (or' writers)  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  book  never  does  this.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  after  the  first  eight  chapters  we 
hear  nothing  of"  Satan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  Je- 
hovah ;"  that  there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  ch.  xi 
contains  no  allegory,  not  a  symbolic  action ;  that  here 
are  no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  angdui  wter- 
pra  to  solve  them. 

(II.)  Ch.  ix-xL  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged,  have 
also  their  characteristic  peculiarities : 

1.  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Hosea  more 
than  any  other  prophet;  such  is  the  verdict  both  of 
Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights  to  picture  Jehovah 
as  the  great  captain  of  his  people.  Jehovah  comes  to 
Zion,  and  pitches  his  camp  there  to  protect  her  (ix,  8, 
9).  He  blows  the  trumpet,  marches  against  his  ene- 
mies, makes  his  people  his  bow,  and  shoots  his  arrows 
(ver.  18, 14) ;  or  he  rides  on  Judah  as  his  war-horse,  and 
goes  forth  thereon  to  victory  (x,  8, 6).  Again,  be  speaks 
of  the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  as 
their  shepherds  (ix,  16 ;  x,  2, 8 ;  xi,  4  sq.).  He  describes 
himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet,  as  a  shepherd 
in  the  last  passages,  and  assumes  to  himself,  in  a  sym- 
bolic action  (which,  however,  may  have  been  one  only  of 
the  imagination),  all  the  guise  and  the  gear  of  a  shep- 
herd. In  general  he  delights  in  images  (ix,  8, 4, 18-17 ; 
X,  d,  5, 7,  etc),  some  of  which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

2.  The  notes  of  time  are  also  peculiar: 

(1.)  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  (ch.  x,  xi),  and  when  the  Jews  had  al- 
readv  suffered  from  it.  This  first  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Menahem  (RC.  772-761). 

(2.)  The  Transjordanic  territory  had  already  been 
swept  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (x,  10),  but  a  still 
further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi,  1-3).  The  first 
may  have  been  the  invasion  of  Pul  (1  Chron.  v,  26),  the 
second  that  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

(8.)  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are  both 
standing  (tx,  10, 13 ;  x,  6),  but  many  Israelites  are  nev- 
ertheless exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  (ix,  11 ;  x,  6,  8, 
10,  etc). 

(4.)  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  begun  (xi,  14).  At  the  same  time, 
Damascus  is  threatened  (ix,  1).  If  so,  the  reference 
must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  and  Kezin  of  Damascus,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  Elath  (739). 

(o.)  Egypt  and  Ass}'ria  are  both  formidable  powers 
(x,  9, 10, 11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom  these 
two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  at  the  same  iime^  arc 
Hosca  (vii,  11;  xii,  1;  xiv,  3)  and  his  contemporar}* 
Isaiah  (vii,  17,  etc) ;  and  that  in  prophecies  which  must 
have  been  uttered  between  743  and  740.  The  expecta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  that  the  Assyrians,  in  order  to 
attack  Egypt,  would  march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phcenicia, 
and  Philistia,  along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix,  1-9),  as  they 
did  afterwards  (Isa.  xx,  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  i^,  9- 
12),  and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ver.  8, 9). 

(6.)  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "a  flock 
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for  the  slaughter"  in  ch.  xi,  over  which  three  shep- 
herds have  been  set  in  one  month.  This  corresponds 
with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  murder  of  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jeroboam  II  (760).  This  son  reigned  only  six 
months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but  one  (2  Kings  xv,  8- 
15),  being  put  to  death  in  his  turn  by  Menahem.  Mean- 
while another  rival  king  may  have  arisen,  Bunsen 
thinks,  in  some  other  part  of^  the  country,  who  may 
have  fallen  as  the  murderer  did,  before  Menahem. 

(7.)  The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the 
two  shepherds'  staves — Favor  and  Union— points  the 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that  God^s 
favor  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  the  second  that 
all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and  Ephraim  was  at 
In  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time,  it  is  claimed,  point  in  the 
same  direction,  and  make  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  ch.  ix-xi  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  prophe- 
sied during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  According  to  Knobel, 
ch.  ix  and  x  were  probably  delivered  in  Jotham's  reign, 
and  ch.  xi  in  that  of  Ahaz,  who  summoned  Tiglath-pileser 
to  his  aid.  Maurer  thinks  that  ch.  ix  and  x  were  written 
between  the  first  (2  Kings  xv,  29)  and  second  (2  Kings 
xvii,  4-6)  Assyrian  invasions,  ch.  x  during  the  seven 
years*  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Pekah, 
and  xi  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea. 

(III.)  Ch.  xii-xiv.  By  the  majority  of  those  crit- 
ics who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author,  that  au- 
thor is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating  these 
three  chapters  from  ch.  ix  to  xi  are  as  follows  : 

1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introductory  for- 
mula, as  the  preceding  one  (ix,  1)  does.  This,  however, 
only  shows  that  the  sections  are  distinct,  not  that  they 
were  written  at  different  times. 

2.  The  object  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether  difier- 
ent.  The  author  of  the  former  (ch.  ix-xi)  has  both  Israel 
and  Judah  before  him;  he  often  speaks  of  them  togeth- 
er (ix,  18 ;  X,  6 :  xi,  14 ;  oomp.  x,  7) ;  he  directs  his 
prophecy  to  the  Transjordanic  territory,  and  announces 
the  discharge  of  his  office  in  Israel  (xi,  4  sq.).  The  au- 
thor of^the  second  section,  on  the  other  )iand,  has  only 
to  do  with  Judah  and  Jenisalem :  he  nowhere  mentions 
Israel. 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  Is  differ- 
ent. By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix,  1-7),  and  Greeks  (ver.  13), 
as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  the  last  two 
being  descril^d  as  at  that  rime  the  most  powerful  It 
therefore  belongs  to  the  earlier  time  when  these  two 
nations  were  beginning  to  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
Western  Asia.  By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are 
mentioned  as  a  hostile  nation :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemy  of  Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  prophets  are  differ- 
ent. The  first  trembles  only  for  Ephraim.  He  predicts 
the  desolation  of  the  Transjordanic  territory,  the  car- 
rying away  captive  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  the  return 
from  Assyria  and  Egypt  (x,  7,  10).  But  for  Judah  he 
has  no  cause  of  fear.  Jehovah  will  protect  her  (ix,  8), 
and  bring  back  those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times 
had  gone  into  captivity  (ver.  11).  The  second  prophet, 
on  the  other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  He  sees 
hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her,  and  two 
thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiii,  6) ;  he  sees  the 
enemy  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  taking  and  plundering 
it,  and  carrying  half  of  her  people  caprive  (xii,  3;  xiv, 
2,  5).  Of  any  return  of  the  captives  nothing  is  here 
said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  prophets  is  different.  The 
author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of  the  prophetic  for- 
mula: ^"^n]^,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass"  (xii, 9;  xiii, 
2,3,4,8;*xiv,6,8, 13, 16);  XsinH  oi*a,«in  that  day" 
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oT  ttw  pniphecy,  and  not  in 
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and  exhortation*  of  a  praccii 
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one  caae,  therefore,  the  Ung 
down  lo  the  level  of  proee ; 
to  an  elevation  worthy  of  ill 

In  like  manner,  the  notes 
(1,1,7;  vii,l]and  the  conMi 
may  be  explained  on  the  gn 
buslea  himself  with  tbe  ever 
afteraardi  his  eve  is  fixed  oi 

On  the  other  hand,  where 
flm  section,  there  is  a  genet 
and  the  predictions  of  the 

eyes  of  the  seer.  The  tim 
theme  of  the  prediclions  in  ( 
xiii,G;  while  the  events  wli 
Tor  that  time,  and  especially 
are  dwelt  upon  in  ch.  v,  in  xi 
same  peculiar  forms  of  expi 
visions  of  the  prophecy.  ' 
ai;p34  '<iVV  not  only  in 
"l''3Sn,  in  tbe  sense  of  "  t 
xiii,  S— elsewhere  it  occnis 
in  later  writings  (2  Kings  xi 
eye  of  God,"  as  betokening  t 
9;  iv,10;  and  in  ix,  1, 8. 

In  both  sections  tbe  retui 
the  Exile  is  the  prevuling 
both  it  is  dmilariy  portrayi 
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tinned  very  nearly  the  aame  as  they  were  in  earlier 
timea.  They  still  were  placed  between  a  huge  Eastern 
power  on  the  one  side,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only 
difference  now  being  that  Egypt  as  well  as  Judaea  was 
subject  to  the  Persians.  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling 
vassal;  and  as  in  earlier  times,  when  threatened  by  As- 
syria, she  had  sought  for  alliances  among  her  neighbors 
or  haid  endeavored  to  turn  them  to  account  as  a  kind  of 
outwork  in  her  own  defence,  so  now  she  would  adopt 
the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Persia 
would  be  on  the  watch  to  check  such  efforts,  and  would 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  those  among  her  own  tributary 
or  dependent  provinces  which  should  venture  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Egypt.  Such  of  these  provinces  as 
lay  on  the  sea -coast  must  indeed  suffer  in  any  case,' 
even  if  they  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Persians.  The  armies  which  were  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  would  collect  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  would  march  by  way  of  the  coast;  and,  whether 
they  came  as  friends  or  as  foes,  they  would  probably 
cause  sufficient  devastation  to  justify  the  prophecy  in 
Zech.  Ix,  1,  etc,  delivered  against  Damascus,  Phoenicia, 
and  Philistia.  Meanwhile  the  prophet  seeks  to  calm 
the  minds  of  his  own  people  by  assuring  them  of  God^s 
protection,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  at 
the  appointed  time,  shall  again  unite  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Jndah  and  Ephralm.  It  Is  observable,  moreover, 
that  the  prophet,  throughout  his  discourses,  Is  anxious 
not  only  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
but  to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection 
against  their  Persian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance 
with  their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the  union 
of  Ephraim  and  Jndah,  and  the  final  overthrow  both 
of  Assyria  (x,  11) — that  is,  Persia— and  of  Egypt,  the 
two  countries  which  had,  more  than  all  others,  vexed 
and  devastated  Israel.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tion was  still  supposed  to  be  In  exile  is  clear  from  Ix, 
II,  12,  and  hence  ver.  10  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Mlc.  v,  10 ;  and  even  If  x,  9  must  be 
expUlned  of  the  past  (with  De  Wette,  Einleii,  §  250,  6, 
note  a),  still  It  appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xli,  2,  6) 
that  the  Persians  carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and 
from  Syncellus  (p.  486,  NlebuhPs  ed.)  that  Ochus  trans- 
planted large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to  the 
east  and  north;  the  earlier  custom  of  thus  forcibly  re- 
moving to  a  distance  thme  conquered  nations  who,  from 
disaffection  or  a  turbulent  spirit,  were  likely  to  give  oc- 
casion for  alarm,  having  not  only  continued  among  the 
Persians,  but  having  become  even  more  common  than 
ever  (Heeren,  Ideen,  i,  254, 2d  ed.).  This  weU-known 
policy  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gives 
in  X,  9.  Even  the  threats  uttered  against  the  false 
prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  times  after  the  Exfle.  In  Neh.  v 
and  vi,  we  find  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  the  people  op- 
pressing their  brethren,  and  false  prophets  active  in 
their  opposition  to  Nehemiah.  In  like  manner  "the 
idols"  (D**a2C3')  In  xlli,  1-5  may  be  the  same  as  the 
''Teraphim"  of  x,  2,  where  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  "  the  diviners"  (QTQDi)9n).    Makchi  (ill, 

5)  speaks  of  "  sorcerers'*  (C13^3^),  and  that  such  su- 
perstition long  held  its  ground  among  the  Jews  is  evi- 
dent from  Josephus  (^Ani,  viii,  2, 5).  Nor  does  xiv,  21 
of  necessity  Imply  either  idol -worship  or  heathen 
pollution  in  the  Temple.  Ch.  xi  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  later  than  ch.  ix  and  x.  In  ver.  14  he  dedaies 
the  impossibility  of  any  reimion  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  either  because  the  northern  territory  had  al- 
ready been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitants  of  it 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phoenicia  in  a 
vain  effort  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  which  would 


only  involve  them  in  certain  destruction.  This  diffi- 
cult passage  Stilhelin  admits  he  cannot  solve  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, but  contends  that  it  may  have  been  designed 
to  teach  the  new  colony  that  It  was  not  a  part  of  God's 
purpose  to  reunite  the  severed  tribes;  and  in  this  he 
sees  an  argument  for  the  post-exilian  date  of  the  prophe- 
cy, inasmuch  as  the  union  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the 
two  was  ever  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets 
who  lived  before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
section  ix^-xi  should  not  belong  to  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  return  from  Babylon,  Stahelln  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  prophecy  directed  against  the  nations  (Ix,  1-7) 
Is  really  more  applicable  to  the  Persian  ten  than  to  any 
other.  It  is  only  the  coast-line  which  Is  here  threat- 
ened; whereas  the  earlier  prophets,  whenever  they 
threaten  the  maritime  tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab 
and  Ammon,  or  Edom.  Moreover,  the  nations  here 
mentioned  are  not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah ;  for 
being  Persian  subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection 
of  that  power.  Of  Ashdod  it  Is  said  that  a  foreigner 
(ntaa,  A.  V.  "basUrd")  shall  dweU  In  It.  This,  too, 
might  naturally  have  happened  In  the  time  of  Zecha- 
riah.  During  the  Exile,  Arabs  had  established  them- 
selves in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  prophet  foresees 
that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod;  and,  accordingly,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xill,  24;  that  the  dialect  of  Ashdod  was 
unintelligible  to  the  Jews,  and  in  iv,  7  the  people  of 
Ashdod  appear  as  a  distinct  tribe  united  with  other 
Arabians  against  Judah.  The  king  of  Gaza  (mentioned 
in  Zech.  ix,  5)  may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  according  to  Herod, 
viil,  67.  A  king  In  Gaza  would  only  be  In  conformity 
with  the  Persian  custom  (see  Herod.  Ill,  15),  although 
this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  "  sons  of  Javan"  (Ix,  18 ;  A.  V. 
"Greece")  Is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (which  is 
also  the  view  of  Elchhom),  as  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  were  first  broqght  into  any  dose  contact  with  the 
Greeks.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning  to 
his  words  when  the  prophet  proml%ed  his  own  people 
victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the  earlier  pre- 
diction of  Joel  Iv,  6,  7  (A.  v.  ill,  6,  7).  If,  however, 
we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia,  as  some  main- 
tain, this  again  equally  suits  the  period  supposed,  and 
the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the  Anbiansi  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken. 

(II.)  We  come  now  to  the  section  xli -xiv.  The 
main  propontion  here  is,  that  however  hard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel  there 
is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help  they  shall 
be  victorious;  and  the  result  shall  be  that  Jehovah 
will  be  more  truly  worshipped  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. That  this  anticipation  of  the  gathering  of  hos- 
tile armies  against  Jerusalem  was  not  unnatural  in  the 
Persian  times  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
above.  Persian  hosts  were  often  seen  in  Judna.  We 
find  an  instance  of  this  in  Josephus  {Afd,  xi,  7, 1 ),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insurrec^ 
tlon  against  Penia  (Dlod.  xvl,  45).  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  a  prophet  In  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  Exile — the  time  to  which,  on  account  of  xli,  12,  most 
critics  refer  this  section — have  uttered  predictions  such 
as  these?  Since  the  time  of  Zephanlah  all  the  proph- 
ets looked  upon  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  whereas 
here.  In  direct  contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest  ca- 
lamities. Any  analogy  to  the  genersl  strain  of  thought 
in  this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Isa.  xxix-xxxili. 
Besides,  no  king  Is  here  mentioned,  but  only  ^  the  house 
of  David,"  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradition  (Herz- 
feld,  Gesch,  des  Volkea  Itrad,  p.  878  sq.),  held  a  high 
position  after  the  Exile,  and  accordingly  is  mentioned 
(xli,  12, 18)  In  Its  different  branches  (comp.  Moven,  Da* 
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2.  A  place  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
between  Beth-daficon  and  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el 
(Josh,  xix,  27) ;  perhaps  the  modem  A  bilin,  a  village 
''perched  upon  a  hi^h  and  sharp  hill, on  the  sooth  side 
of  the  wady  of  the  same  name"  (liobinson,  iMter  Res, 
p.  103).  In  this  passage  the  word  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  referring  to  the  tribe  by  that  name,  as  if  Ash- 
er  s  boundary  at  this  point  coincided  with  that  of  Zebu- 
lun,  whereas  they  were  identical  along  the  whole  line 
named.     See  Tribe. 

Zeb'ulunlte  (Numb,  xxvi,  27).   See  Zbbulonitb. 

Zechari'ah  (Heb.  Zekaryah',  M^'IST,  remembered 
of  Jehovdh;  occasionally  [1  Ohron.  v,  7;  xv,  18,  24; 
xxiv,  25;  xxvi,  2,  ll,  14;  xxvii,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  14; 
xxi,  2;  xxvi,  5;  xxix,  13;  xxxv,  8]  in  the  prolonged 
form  Zekarya'hUf  sinj^?T ;  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Josephus, 

Za^npiac),  the  name  of  many  Hebrews,  besides  Zacha- 
rias  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  (Sept.  ZoKxovp  v.  r.  Zaxxot/p.)  Ninth  named  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon 
(1  Chron.  ix,  37).  aC.  cir.  1618.  In  1  Chron.  viii,  31 
he  Is  called  Zaciikr  (q.  v.). 

2.  Son  of  Meshclemiahi^  or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite, 
and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (I  Chron.  ix,  21)  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  porters  in  the  reign  of  David.  B.C.  1043.  In  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  2,  14,  he  is  described  as  "one  counselling 
with  understanding." 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  Temple  band  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  play  "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth" 
(1  Chron.  xv,  20 ;  comp.  xvi,  5).  He  was  of  the  sec- 
ond order  of  Levites  (xv,  18),  a  porter  or  gate-keeper, 
and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  preceding  or  the 
following. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  tnimpets 
in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  24).     liC.  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite  Levite  de- 
scended from  Uzziel  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  25).     B.C.  1043. 

6.  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the  children  of  Merari 
(I  Chron.  xxvi,  11).     RC.  1043. 

7.  (Sept,  XaSaiac  v.  r.  ZafiSiaQ.)  A  Manassit^, 
whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  Gilead  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chwn.  xxvii,  21).     B.C.  1014. 
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8.  The  son  of  Benaiah  and  father  of  Jahaziel,  whidi 
last  was  a  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jebosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).     RC.  ante  912. 

9.  Third  named  of  the  five  princes  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and 
Levites  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (i 
Chron.  xvii,  7).     RC.910. 

10.  Fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king  Jehosh- 
aphat (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     RC.  887. 

11.  (Sept.  AZapiaQ.)  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoi- 
ada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chmn. 
xxiv,  20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  RC  83& 
After  the  death  of  Jehotada,  Zechariah  probably  suc- 
ceeded to  his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  re- 
action in  favor  of  idolatry  which  immediate]}*  ftdloweii 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple.  His  dying  cry  was  not  that  of  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge"  (Acta  vii,  60),  but,  "The  Lord  look  upon  it, 
and  require  it"  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20-22).  The  memory 
of  this  unrighteous  deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition. 
In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Taanitk,  fol.  69,  quoted  by 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  xxxvi)  there  is  a  l^^eiui 
told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who  were  slain  by 
Nebuzaradan  for  the  blood  of  Zechariah,  and  the  evi- 
dent hold  which  the  story  had  taken  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  renders  it  probable  that  "  Zacharias  son 
of  Barachias,"  who  was  slain  between  the  Temple  and 
the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii,  35),  is  the  same  with  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the  name  of  Barachias  as 
his  father  crept  into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloM. 
the  writer  confusing  thh  Zechariah  either  wiih  Zech- 
ariah the  prophet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or 
with  another  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Isa. 
viii,  2).— Smith.  See  C^steus,  De  Zackaria  Bertckiet 
FUio  (Lips.  1720) ;  Huth,  Cades  A  belts  et  Zackmia  (Er- 
lang.  1756) ;  and  the  Stud,  «.  Krii,  1841,  ii,  67S.  See 
Zacharias. 

12.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  who  appears 
to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  5).  B.C.  807.  The 
chronicler  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  roost  re- 
markable and  unique  expression — "  Zechariah,  who  un- 
derstood the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  has  if, 
"  who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  God"  (oomp. 
Dan.  i,  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  employed  else- 
where in  the  description  of  any  prophet,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
is  the  true  one.     The  Sept.,  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
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I^HH  (v,  7)  ID  its  later  use  aa  the  indefiaite  article,  and 
t^i'^PlSK  with  the  fem.  termination  (iv,  12).  A  full  cul- 
lection  of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  Koster, 
Metdenuxta  in  Zech.  etc 

lY.  CommaUariet, — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  the  entire  prophecy  exclusively,  to  the  most 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk :  Jerome,  Cam- 
mentarii  ( in  0pp.  ed.  ViUare  [Veron.  1784],  vi ) ;  The- 
odoret, /ntei7>reto/*o  (in  Opp,  ed.  Schulze  [HaL  1769- 
74],  II,  ii) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  Explanatio  (in  Opp,  v,  285) ; 
Rupertus  Tuitiensls,  In  Zech,  (in  Opp,  i,  520) ;  Kimchi, 
Canuneatary  (transL  from  the  Heb.  by  McCaul,  Lond. 
1824, 8vo) ;  Luther,  ii  iwi<^iri^  (Witteub.  1528, 4to;  Erf. 
eod.  8vo;  also  in  his  Works,  in  Lat.  and  Germ.);  Me- 
lancthon,  Commmtarius  (in  Opp,  ii,  581 ) ;  Draco,  Ex' 
pUcatio  [includ.Joel  and  Micah]  (Yltemb.  1565,  foL); 
Chytreus,  Lectionet  (in  Opp.  ii,  897);  Stunica  [R.  C], 
Commentaria  (Salman 1. 1577,  foL) ;  Grynieus,  Commea- 
taruu  (Genev.  1581,  8vo) ;  Osor  [R.  C],  Commeniaruu 
(Colon.  1584,  8vo;  also  in  Opp,);  Baldwin,  Comment 
tarius  [  includ.  Hagg.  and  MaL  ]  ( Vitemb.  1610,  8v'o) ; 
Sanctius  [R.  C.],  CommentariuM  (Lugd.  1616, 4to) ;  Pem- 
ble,  Exposilion  [on  ch.  i-ixj  (Lond.  1629, 4to);  De  Rev- 
roles  [R.  C],  Quoutiones  (Par.  1631,  foL) ;  Ursinus,  Com- 
merUarius  (Francof.  1652,  8vo) ;  Dorsch,  Synopsis  (ibiii 
1653, 1691, 4to) ;  Varenius,  ExpUcatio  [includ.  Hagg.  and 
MaL]  (Rost.  1662, 4to) ;  De  Uaae,  Analysis  (Brem.  1689, 
4to) ;  Biermann,  Erldaaring  (Utrecht,  1699 ;  in  Germ. 
1706, 4to) ;  Gerbade,  Opgelooten  (Leyd.  1702, 4to) ;  Muil- 
man,  lUustralio  (Franek.  1708,  4to);  Jiieiaa,  Erkldrung 
(Leips.  1706,  8vo);  Bohle,i4f»<i/^nf,  ed.  Grape  (Rost. 
1711,  8vo);  Nemethus,  ExpUcatio  (Ultcaj.  1714,  4to); 
Boekholt,  Verldaaring  ( Amst.  1718.  4to) ;  Andala,  Dis- 
sertationes  (Franek.  1720, 4t(>) ;  *  Vitringa,  Commentarii 
(Leov.  1784, 4to) ;  Mann,  Zergliederung  (Brem.  eod.  4to) ; 
Opitz,  A  nmerk,  (GdtU  1747, 4to) ;  Opurin,  A  nmerh.  (ibid. 
eod.  4to) ;  Herlich,  Erlddrung  (Rost.  1764, 8vo) ;  Trinius, 
Anmerh.  (Quedlinb.  1780,  8vo);  * VlWgge, Erlduterung 
(  Hamb.  1784,  8vo ) ;  *  Venema,  Semumts  (  Leov.  1789, 
4to);  Blayney,  Notes  (Oxf.  1797,  4to) ;  Tbube,  Erkla- 
rung  (Schwerin,  1802, 8vo) ;  Salomon,  D^^n^XS  (Dessau, 
1805,  Svo);  *Kdster,  Meietemata  [on  ch«  ix-xiv] 
(Gott.  1818, 8vo)  ;  Forberg,  Commentarius  [ibid.]  (Cob. 
1824,  4to,  pt.  i) ;  Stouard,  Commentary  (Lond.  eod.  8vo) ; 
Mailer,  Erlddrung  (  Brem.  1881,  8vo,  pt.  i );  Park,  Ex- 
jdieation  (Lond.  1882,8vo) ;  BUrger,  Etudes  (Strasb.  1841, 
4to);  Baumgarten,  Nachigesickfe  (Brunswick,  1854,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Neumann,  Erlddrung  (Stuttg.  1860) ;  Ward- 
law,  Lectures  (Lond.  1862, 12mo);  * Kliefoth, £r/«fii/e- 
rung  (Schwerin,  eod.  8vo) ;  Kohler,  Erlddrung  (Eriang. 
1862-68,  8vo);  Robinson,  Homilies  (Lond.  1865,  8vo); 
*  Moore,  Conuhentary  [includ.  Hagg.  and  Mai.]  (N.  Y. 
1866,  8vo);  Pressel,  Commentar  [ibid.]  (Gotha,  1870, 
8vo  ) ;  ♦  Wright,  Commentary  (  Lond.  1879,  8vo  ).  See 
Prophets,  Minor. 

Ze'dad  (Heb.  Tsedad%  nnx  [with  n  directive, 
Tseda'dahf  h'l'lSC],  slope ;  Sept.  l£aiaSaK  v.  r.  'SapadaK, 
etc),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  border  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  promised  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv,  8) 
and  as  restored  by  Ezekiel  (  xlvii,  15 ).  In  the  former 
passage  it  occurs  between  *'the  entrance  of  Hamath*' 
and  Zipbron,  and  in  the  latter  between  the  "road  to 
Hethlon"  and  Hamath.  A  place  named  iSiidiid  exists 
to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  An- 
tilibanus,  about  fifty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baalbek  and  thirty- 
five  S.S.E.  of  Hums  (Robinson,  BiU.  Res,  ii,  507 ;  Wetz- 
stein,  Reis,  ub.  ffauran,  p.  88),  which  Porter  thinks  is 
identical  with  Zedad  (^Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii,  354- 
856;  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p,  317) ;  and  so  also  ap- 
parently rabbi  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  26) ;  but  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine  proper  never  extended  so  far  north- 
ward. See  Tribb.  A  trace  of  the  name  possibly  lin- 
gers in  the  desert  plain  called  Sahil  Judeideh,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  or  near  the  district  of 
Zebedany  (Robinson,  Latar  BibL  Res.  p.  490). 


Zedechi'as  (Sc^cccac),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i, 
46)  of  the  name  of  king  Zedbkiah  (q.  v.). 

Zedeki'ah  (Heb.  Tsidk^ah%  n«pnx  [but  in  this 
simple  form  only  in  1  Kings  xxii,  1 1 ;  Neh.  x,  1 ;  Jer. 
xxvii,  12 ;  xxviii,  1 ;  xxix,  3 ;  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
longed form  Tsidkiya'hu,  'tn^p^S],  my  righteousness  is 
Jah,  or,  righteousness  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  and  Josephus, 
2f  ^CKJac)>  the  name  of  several  Hebrewa. 

1.  Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  oonrt  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader,  of  the  college.  He 
appears  bat  once,  vis.,  as  spokesman  when  the  prophets 
are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  Kings  xxii;  2  Chron. 
xviii).  B.C.  896.  Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  interview  with  a  pair  of  iron  horns,  after  the  s^'^m- 
bolic  custom  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Jer.  xiii,  xix),  the 
horns  of  the  r6im,  or  buffido,  which  was  the  recognised 
emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Deut.  xxxiii,  17). 
With  these,  in  the  interval' of  Micaiah's  arrival,  he  il- 
lustrated the  manner  in  which  Ahab  should  drive  the 
Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah  appeared  and  had 
delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah  sprang  forward  and 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  accompanying  it  by  a 
taunting  sneer.  For  this  he  is  threatened  by  Micaiah 
in  terms  which  are  bartlly  intelligible  to  as,  but  which 
evidently  allude  to  some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by  more  than 
sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humiliate  the 
prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Joeephus  takes  a  very  dif- 
ferent view,  which  he  develops  at  some  length  \Ant» 
viit,  15, 8).  He  relates  that  after  Micaiah  had  spoken, 
Zedekiah  again  came  forward,  and  denounced  him  as 
false,  on  the  ground  that  his  prophecy  contradicted  the 
prediction  of  Elijah,  that  Ahab*s  blood  should  be  licked 
up  by  dogs  in  the  field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and,  as  a 
further  proof  that  he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  him, 
daring  him  to  do  what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, had  done  to  Jeroboam  —  viz.  wither  his 
hand.  This  addition  is  remarkable;  but  it  b  related 
by  Josephus  with  great  circumstantialit}',  and  was  per- 
haps drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  now  lost,  from 
which  he  has  added  so  many  touches  to  the  outlines  of 
the  sacred  narrative. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his  follow- 
ers were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of  some  false 
deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  entertain  any  doubt. 
True,  they  use  the  name  of  Jehovah,  but  that  was  a 
habit  of  false  prophets  (Jer.  xxviii,  2;  comp.  xxix,  21, 
31) ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  casual 
manner  in  which  they  mention  the  awful  name  and  the 
full  and,  as  it  were,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  pn>- 
claims  and  reiterates  it.  Seeing,  also,  that  Ahab  and 
his  queen  were  professedly  worshippers  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event 
they  had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies — 
one  of  450,  the  other  of  400— prophets  of  this  false  wor- 
ship, it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that  there  could  have  been 
also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah  at  his  court.  But  the  in- 
quiry of  the  king  of  Jndah  seems  to  decide  the  point. 
After  hearing  the  prediction  of  Zedekiah  and  his  fel- 
lows, he  asks  at  once  for  a  prophet  of  Jehovah :  '*  Is 
there  not  here  besides  (*li9)  a  prophet  ot  Jehovah  that 
we  may  inquire  of  At/nf*'  The  natural  inference  seems 
to  be  that  the  others  were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
but  were  the  400  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  "  the 
groves*')  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (comp.  1 
Kings  xviii,  19  with  22, 40).  They  had  spoken  in  his 
name,  but  there  was  something  about  them — some  trait 
of  manner,  costume,  or  gesture — which  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  to  the  practiced  eye  of 
one  who  lived  at  the  centre  of  Jehovali-worship  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  genuine  prophet, 
proclaimed  them  counterfeits. — Smith.     See  Micaiah. 

2.  The  son  of  Hanauiab,  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah 
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who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes'  chamber  of  the 
king^s  palace  when  Micaiah  announced  that  Baruch  had 
read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
from  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
12).     B.C.605. 

3.  The  last  king  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  B.C.  598- 
588.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  his  genealogy  is 
given  in  1  Chron.  iii,  15,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sons  of  Josiah  were  Johanan  the  first-born  (who  is  never 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  therefore  probably  had  died 
young,  or  had  been  set  aside  by  some  popular  resolu- 
tion, to  which  Shallum  may  have  been  indebted  for 
the  crown  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Jehoia- 
kim),  the  second  Jehoiakim,  the  third  Zedekiah,  and 
the  fourth  Shallum.  Since  Jehoiakim  was  twenty-five 
at  his  father's  death,  and  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  twenty- 
three,  while  Zedekiah  was  not  twenty-one  till  bis  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  eleven  years  later,  there  must  be  a 
different  order  from  that  of  age  adopted  with  the  last 
two  sons  of  Josiah :  perhafM  it  was  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  together  the  two  sons  of  Josiah,  who  reigned  each 
eleven  years,  each  having  been  preceded  by  a  king  who 
reigned  for  only  three  months.  Zedekiah  is,  indeed, 
called  the  brother  of  his  predecessor  JehoiachA  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi,  10) ;  but  the  word  must  be  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense,  for  he  certainly  was  his  uncle.  His 
mother  was  Hamutal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Lib- 
nah ;  so  that  he  was  full  brother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings 
xziiit  81 ;  xxiv,  18).  — Fairbaim. 

His  original  name  had  been  AfaUaniah,  which  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  car- 
ried off  his  nephew  Jchoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  left  him 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an 
impoverished  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability,  was 
bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jerusalem 
might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  prov- 
ince of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  continued 
standing,  had  Zedekiah  poaseiBsed  wisdom^and  firmness 
enough  to  remain  true  to  his  allegiance  to  Babylon. 
This,  however,  he  could  not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii,  5).  His 
historv  Is  contained  in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events 
of  his  reign  given  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  17-xxv,  7,  and,  with 
some  trifiing  variations,  in  Jer.xxxix,  1-7;  Iii,  1-11,  to- 
gether with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
10,  etc ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi,  xxiv,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix, 
xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  xxxvii,  xxxviii  (being  the  chap- 
ters containing  the  prophecies  delivered  by  this  prophet 
during  this  reign,  and  his  relation  of  various  events  more 
or  less  affecting  Zedekiah),  and  Ezek.  xvi,  11-21.  To 
these  it  is  important  to  add  the  narrative  of  Josepbus 
{A  nt,  X,  7, 1-8, 2),  which  is  partly  constructed  by  com- 
parison of  the  documents  enumerated  above,  but  also 
seems  to  contain  information  derived  from  other  and 
independent  sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that 
Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  as  weak 
in  wilL  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters, 
frequent  in  history,  like  Charles  I  of  Kngland  and  Louis 
XVI  of  France,  who  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs during  a  great  crisis,  without  having  the  sttength 
of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what  they  know  to 
be  right,  and  whose  infirmity  becomes  moral  guilt. 
The  princes  of  his  court,  as  he  himself  pathetically  ad- 
mits in  his  interview  with  Jeremiah,  described  in  ch. 
xxxviii,  had  him  completely  under  their  influence. 
*^  Against  them,"  he  complains,  '4t  is  not  the  king  that 
can  do  anything."  He  was  thus  driven  to  disregard 
the  counsels  of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved, 
were  perfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  the 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and  main- 
tained for  some  generations  longer  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, brought  final  ruin  on  his  country,  destruction 
on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  family,  and  a  cruel  torment 
and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii  (in  ver.  1  Jeboiakim's 
name  is  a  copyist's  error  for  that  of  Zedekiah)  and 


xxviii  (apparently  the  earliest  prophecieB  delivefed 
during  this  reign)  that  the  eariier  portion  of  Zedeki> 
ah's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  ambaasadors  from  all 
the  neighboring  kingdoms— Tyre,  Sidon,'Edom,  and 
Moab — at  his  court,  to  consult  as  to  the  stepe  to  be 
taken.  This  happened  either  during  the  kiog's  ab- 
sence or  immediately  after  his  return  ftom  Babylon, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  some  errand,  the  natare  of  which 
is  not  named,  but  which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated 
revolt  (Jer.  li,  59).  *  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jere- 
miah with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  folly  of  such 
a  course — a  statement  corroborated  by  the  very  material 
fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  Hananiah,  who  bad 
opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  should  be  restored  within 
two  years,  had  died,  in  accordance  with  Jeremiah*8  pre- 
diction, within  two  months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and 
perhaps  also  the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  be- 
tween Judah  and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to 
have  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylonian 
movement  On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a  strong 
impression ;  and  we  may  without  improbability  accept 
this  as  the  time  at  which  he  procured  to  be  made  in 
silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  replace  the 
golden  plate  carried  off  with  his  predecessor  by^  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Bar.  i,  8). 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  leoord 
survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt, 
of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with  Bab- 
ylon. In  fact,  according  to  the  statement  of  Chron- 
icles and  Ezekiel,  with  the  expansion  of  Josepbus,  it 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  oath  of  alliance 
in  the  name  of  Elohim  by  which  Zedekiah  was  bound 
by  Nebuchadnezzar— namely,  that  he  would  keep  the 
kingdom  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  make  no  innovation, 
and  enter  into  no  league  with  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii,  13; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  18;  Joseph.  Anf,  x,  7, 1).  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immedi- 
ate invasion  of  the  Chaldieans.  The  mention  of  this 
event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight, 
and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxiv,  21;  xxxvii,  5-11,  and 
Ezek.  xvii,  15-^20;  but  Josepbus  (x,  7,  8)  relates  it 
more  fully,  and  gives  (probably  by  conjecture)  the  data 
of  its  occurrence  as  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Prob- 
ably, also,  the  denunciations  of  an  Egyptian  alliance 
contained  in  Jer.  ii,  18,  86,  have  reference  to  the  same 
time.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made 
aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent 
an  army  to  ravage  Judea.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  country  was  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lacbish  and  Aze- 
kah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv,  7).  In  the  panic 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldseans,  Zed- 
ekiah succeeded  in  inducing  the  princes  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  to  abolish  the  odious  custom 
which  prevailed  of  enslaving  their  countrymen.  A  sol- 
emn rite  (ver.  18),  recalling  in  its  form  that  in  which 
the  original  covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with 
Abram  (Gen.  xv,  9,  etc.),  was  performed  in  the  Temple 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  sexes 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  meantime  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the  aarist- 
ance  of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the  Chal- 
deans at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to  reassert  tbdr 
power  over  the  king,  and  their  defiance  of  Jehovah,  by 
re-enslaving  those  whom  they  had  so  recently  manu- 
mitted; and  the  prophet  thereupon  utters  a  doom  on 
these  miscreants  which,  in  the  fierceness  of  its  tone  and  in 
some  of  its  expressions,  recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  20).    This  encounter  was  qui<^y  followed 
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by  Jeftmiah's  capture  and  imprisonment,  which,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  king  (Jer.  xxxriif  17, 21),  woald 
have  rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (yer.  20).  How 
long  the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  army  and  baggage  through  the 
difficult  and  tortuous  country  which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  effect  the  complete  re- 
pulse of  the  Egyptisih  army  from  Syria,  which  Josephus 
affirms  was  effected.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah*s  ninth 
year,  the  ChaldsBans  were  again  before  the  waUs  (lii,4). 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but 
surely  to  its  consummation,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
both  famine  and  pestilence  (Josephus).  Zedekiah  again 
interfered  to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii,  7-18),  and  then  oc- 
curred the  interview  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  which 
affords  so  good  a  clew  to  the  condition  of  abject  depend- 
ence into  which  a  long  course  of  opposition  had  brought 
the  weak-minded  monarch.    It  would  seem  from  this 
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conversation  that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  prophet's 
view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shared  by  manj^of 
his  countrymen.  But  the  unhappy  Zedekiah  throws 
away  the  chance  of  preservation  for  himself  and  the 
city  which  the  prophet  set  before  him,  in  liis  fear  that 
he  would  be  mocked  by  those  very  Jews  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  step  Jeremiah  was  urging  him  to  take 
(  ver.  19 ).  At  the  same  time,  his  fear  of  the  princes 
who  remained  in  the  city  is  not  diminished,  and  he 
even  condescends  to  impose  on  the  prophet  a  subter- 
fuge, with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  purport  of 
his  conversation  from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (ver.  24- 
27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was  rap- 
idly coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  bad 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Josephus),  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  severe  famine.  The  bread  had 
long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii,  9),  and  all  the  ter- 
rible expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort  in 
such  cases.  Mothers  had  boiled  and  eaten  the  flesh  of 
their  own  infants  (Bar.  ii,  3 ;  Lam.  iv,  10).  Persons  of 
the  g^reatest  wealth  and  station  were  to  be  seen  search- 
ing the  dungheaps  for  a  morsel  of  food.  The  effemi- 
nate nobles,  whose  fair  complexions  had  been  their  pride, 
wandered  in  the  open  streets  like  blackened  but  living 
skeletons  (ver.  5, 8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered,  that 
his  people  might  approach  him,  though  indeed  he  had 
no  help  to  give  them  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7). 

At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
on,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  mid- 
night, as  Josephus  with  minuteness  informs  us,  that  the 
breach  in  those  stout  and  venerable  walls  was  effected. 
The  moon,  nine  days  old,  had  gone  down  below  the  hills 
which  form  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem, 
or  was,  at  any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  dark- 
ness which  reigns  in  the  narrow  Unes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit  light  from 
within  the  houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of  the 
army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Chal- 
dseans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach,  they  made 
their  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple  was  entered  by 
a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  court  of  the 
great  king  took  their  seats  in  state  in  the  middle  gate 
of  the  hitherto  virgin  house  of  Jehovah.  The  alarm 
quickly  spread  through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah, 
coUectiug  his  wives  and  chiklren  (Josephus\  and  sur- 
ronndiiig  himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  sur- 


vived the  accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of 
the  city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assyr* 
ians  had  entered,  by  a  street  which,  like  the  Bein  e^ 
Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls  (probably 
those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  so-called  Tyro- 
pcBon  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate  above  the  royal  gar- 
dens and  the  Fountain  of  Siloam.  Thence  he  took  the 
road  towards  the  Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  refuge, 
as  David  had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains 
on  its  eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognised  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  formerly  de- 
sert^ to  the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  intelligence 
was  communicated,  with  the  eager  treachery  of  desert- 
ers, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Josephus),  and,  as  soon 
as  the  dawn  of  day  permitted  it,  swift  pursuit  was  made. 
The  king's  party  must  have  had  some  hours*  start,  and 
ought  to  have  had  no  difilculty  in  reaching  the  Jonlan; 
but,  either  from  their  being  on  foot,  weak  and  infirm, 
while  the  pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to 
the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight  of  the 
river.  A  few  oi  the  people  only  remained  round  the 
person  of  the  king,  llie  rest  fled  in  all  directions,  so 
that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  himself  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  thirty-five 
miles  beyond  Baalbek,  and  therefore  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his 
sons  were  despatched ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  no- 
torious Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  V^hen  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  breaking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Josephus).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  characteristic  of  those  cruel 
times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him,  and  last- 
ly his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  See  Eye.  He  was 
loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  later  period  taken 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told  whether 
he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  brother  Jehoi- 
achin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in  captivity  there ; 
nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  from  the 
omission  of  his  name  in  the  statement  of  Jehoiakim's 
release  by  Evil-Merodach,  twenty-six  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  by  that  time 
Zedekiah's  sufferings  had  ended.    # 

The  fact  of  his  inter\'iew  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  which  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery  must  have  appeared  conflict- 
ing, and  which  Josephus  indeed  particularly  states  Zed- 
ekiah alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  giving  more  heed  to 
Jeremiah.  The  former  of  these  (Jer.  xxxii,  4)  states 
that  Zedekiah  shall  "speak  with  the  king  of  Babylon 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  ey^;" 
the  latter  (Rzek.  xii,  13),  that "  he  shall  be  brought  to 
Babylon,  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there."  « 
The  whole  of  this  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  whose  prophe-  * 
cies  appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (i,  1-8; 
xl,  1),  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's  flight— Smith. 

4.  A  son  of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiak,  and  grandson 
of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah  (1  Cheon.  iii,  16).  B.C. 
598  or  later.  As  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him,  and 
he  is  not  mentioned  subsequently  among  the  royal  lin- 
eage (ver.  17),  Keil  conjectures  {Comment,  ad  loc.)  that 
he  may  have  died  prior  to  the  deportation  of  the  royal 
family;  but  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  only  an 
infant 

5.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  false  prophet  in  Babylon 
among  the  captives  who  were  taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer. 
xxix,  21,  22).  He  was  denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jer- 
emiah (596)  for  having,  with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah, 
buoyed  up  the  people  with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane 
and  flagitious  conduct  Their  names  were  to  become 
a  by- word,  and  their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this 
fate  we  have  no  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in 
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which  they  incurred  it ;  the  prophet  Bimply  pronounces 
that  thev  should  fall  into  the  bands  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  be  burned  to  death.  In  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph 
on  2  Chron.  xxviiii  8,  the  stor}'  is  told  that  Joshua  the 
son  of  Jozadak  the  high-priest  was  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace of  tire  with  Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  but  that,  while 
they  were  consumed,  he  was  saved  for  bis  righteous- 
ness' sake. — Smith. 

6.  The  first  named  of  the  princes  who  sealed  the  sa- 
cred covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  z,  1,  A.  V.  "  Ziki- 
jah").     B.C.  410. 

ZeSb.    See  Wolf. 

Ze'Sb  (Heb.  Ze9b%  3MT,  wolf,  as  often;  Sept  6  Z^/S, 
Vulg.  Zed),  one  of  the  two  "  princes'*  (D^'lt^)  of  Midian 
in  the  great  invasion  of  Israel — inferior  to  the  "  kings" 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.    He  is  alwavs  named  with  Oreb 
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(Judg.  vii,  25;  viii,  8;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11).  The  name 
signifies  in  Hebrew  **  wolf/' just  as  Oreb  does  "croW|" 
and  the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  customs 
of  predatory  warriors,  who  delight  in  conferring  such 
names  on  their  chiefs.  Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain 
at  the  first  rout  of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod, 
but  at  a  later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  .Jordan  at  a  ford  farther  down  the  river,  near  the 
passes  which  descend  from  Mount  Ephraim.  An  enor- 
mous mass  of  their  followers  perished  with  them.  See 
Ore&  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  to  bay  in  a  wine- 
press which  in  later  times  bore  his  name — ^  the  wine- 
press of  Zeeb"  p«t  q;?^ ;  Sept,  'law^J^^  v.  r.  'larc^ 
^ij/3,  Vulg.  Torcular  Zeb), — Smith.  Down  the  Jordan 
vidley,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Jericho,  is  a  sharp  peak, 
still  known  ts  Ash  el-Ghorab,  i.  e.  '*the  Raven's,  or 
Oreb's,  Peak."  Five  miles  north-west  of  this  is  a  wady 
and  mound  known  as  Triveel  el-Diabf  i.  e.  "  the  Wolfs, 
or  Zeeb's,  Den,"  which  Tristram  accepts  as  the  required 
localities  {Bible  Placet j  p.  230).  Rabbi  Schwarz's  sug- 
gestion {Palest,  p.  231)  is  inapposite. 

Zekukith.    See  Crystal. 

Ze'lah  (Heb.  Tsela%  yh^  [in  pause,  r^2C,  in  Sam.], 
a  rib;  Sept,  in  Josh.  Sy^Xa,  in  Sam.  UXivpa),  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  south-western  section  between  Taralah 
and  Ha-£leph) ;  it  contained  the  family  tomb  of  Kish, 
the  father  of  Saul  (2*Sam.  xxi,  14),  in  which  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  apparently  of  the  two 
sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul  sacrificed  to  Jehovah 
on  the  hill  of  Gibeah,  at  last  found  their  resting-place 
(comp.  ver.  13).  The  ancient  geographers  seem  igno- 
rant of  the  locality  (Reland,  Palast,  p.  1058) ;  but  mod- 
em travellers  are  inclined  to  identify  it  with  Beit  Jala 
(Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,  401 ;  Bonar,  Mission,  p. 
234),  a  considerable  Christian  village  opposite  Rachel's 
Tomb  (Robinson,  BibL  Res,  ii,  2  sq.).  The  suggestion 
of  rabbi  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  128)  is  too  vague..  Lieut. 
•Conder's  suggestion  of  Rummdn  is  equally  a  venture 
{Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  840).      See  Zeusah. 

Ze'lek  {n^\>,Tse'lek,^\:i,  fissure;  Sept.  ScXX^k 
and  S/3Xey(  v.  r.  'EXf  and  £At/),  an  Ammonite,  one  of 
David's  thirty  lieroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  37 ;  1  Chron.  xi, 
89>    B.C.  1046.    See  David. 

Zeloph'ehad    (Heb.   Tsehphchad',  nn&bx,  of 

uncertain  etymology;  Sept.  laKvaao  v.  r.  ^a\<paat, 
etc.),  son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of  Machir,  son 
of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  3).  B.C.  ante  1618.  He  was 
ap()arently  the  second  son  of  his  father,  Hepher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  15);  though  Simon  and  others,  following  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  rabbins,  and  under  the  impression 
that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a  first-born, 
explain  the  term  "^dVil  as  meaning  that  his  lot  came 
up  second.  Zelophehad  came*out  of  Egypt  with  Mo- 
ses; and  all  that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  took  no 
part  in  Ktirah's  rebellion,  but  that  he  died  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  did  the  whole  of  that  generation  (Numb. 


xiv,  85 ;  xxvii,  8).  On  his  death  witboat  male  %an, 
his  five  daughters,  just  after  the  second  numbering  m 
the  wildernea|,  came  before  Moses  and  Eleazsr  to  dsin 
the  inheritanle  of  their  father  in  the  tribe  of  ManaaBeh. 
The  claim  was  admitted  by  divine  direction,  and  a  lav 
was  promulgated,  to  be  of  general  application,  that  if 
a  man  died  without  sons  his  inheritance  should  pas 
to  his  daughters  (xxvi,  33;  xxvii,  1-11);  and  this  led 
to  a  further  enactment  (ch.  xxxvi),  that  such  hetresBcs 
should  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe— a  n^ulaiioo 
which  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  complied  with, 
being  all  married  to  sons  of  Manasseh,  ao  that  Zelopbe- 
had's  inheritance  continued  in  the  tribe  of  Manaaeh. 
The  law  of  succession  as  exemplified  in  the  ease  of  Ze- 
lophehad is  treated  at  length  by  Selden  {Dt  Sneetu, 
ch.  xxU,  xxiii). — Smith.    See  Imheiutakcb. 

Zelo'tdfl  {Zri\iifH}g),  an  epithet  of  the  apostle  Si- 
mon (Luke  vi,  15;  Acts  i,  18)  to  distinguish  him  froni 
Simon  Peter.  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Matt,  x,  4;  Mark 
iii,  18,  he  is  called  Simon  Me  Cananite  (Kavavinic,  A. 
y.  erroneously  **  Canaanite**),  this  being  a  transliten- 
tion  of  the  Heb.  or  Aramaean  l^p^t  s^cA  of  which  the 
Greek  title  is  a  translation.  The  word  denotes  a  zeainA 
in  general  (1  Cor.  xiv,  12;  Tit.  ii,  14;  1  Pet.  iii,  18), 
especially  in  behalf  of  Jewish  law  and  institutions  (Acu 
xxi,  20 ;'  xxii,  3 ;  Gal.  i,  14).  Probably  there  were  al- 
ready extan(  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  this  epithet 
was  given  to  Simon,  the  germs  of  the  sect  or  party  af- 
terwards thus  designated,  the  members  of  which  profeaS' 
ed  great  attachment  to  Judaism,  and,  under  pretext  of 
punishing  by  informal  trial  and  execution  those  guilty 
of  infringing  the  observances  of  the  national  reli|^, 
perpetrated  great  excesses  (Jusephus,  War,  iv,  3, 9;  t, 
1,4;  vi,  8 ;  vii,  8, 1).     See  Simon. 

Zerzah  (Heb.  TselUach\  n^bsC,  shadow  from  the 
sun,  or,  by  reduplication  from  nbx,  to  send;  SepL  oX- 
Xdfitvog  fjiiyaXa,  Vulg.  meridies),  a  place  in  the  bonier 
of  Benjamin,  mentioned  by  Samuel  when  sending  Saal 
home  from  Kamah:  "Thou  shalt  find  two  men  by 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  at  Zd- 
zah"  (1  Sam.  x,  2).  Rachel's  sepulchre  stands  on  the 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem, 
about  a  mile  dbtant  from  the  former.  Westward  of 
the  sepulchre,  in  full  view  across  the  valley,  and  not 
much  over  half  a  mile  distant,  is  the  village  of  Beit 
Jala,  which  mav  be  identical  with  Zelzah.  The  names 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other  and  the 
position  agrees  with  the  sacred  narrative  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,  401).  The  Sept.  rendering  of  Zel- 
zah is  remarkable.  It  makes  it  an  expression  of  joy 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  announced  the  finding  of 
the  asses — ^  Thou  shalt  meet  two  men  leaping  violeuthf.'* 
But  dean  Sunley's  remark  on  this  is  surely  a  rash 
criticism,  that  the  Hebrew  text  "cannot  be  relied  upon** 
{Sin.  and  Pal  p.  222).  The  Greek  rendering  in  this 
case  apparently  rests  upon  a  reading  b2cb2C,  which 
indicates  a  possible  etymology  of  the  word=rfoaWe 
shade.  The  Talmud  has  numerous  explanations,  the 
favorite  one  being  that  Zelzah  was  Jerusalem— '*  the 
shadow  ( bs)  of  Grod.**  Something  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be  at  the  basis  of  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  The  essoi- 
tial  part  of  the  name  is  thus  rendered  more  closely  con- 
gruent with  that  of  the  above  Arabic  village,  aud  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Zklaii  (q.  v.),  which  must  have 
lain  in  the  same  vicinity.  Rabbi  Schwarz  suggests  an- 
other location  less  apposite  {Palest,  p.  158).    See  Sai'i. 

Zemara'un  (Heb.  Tsemara'yim,  Q7^^3?,  dovhk 
fleece  of  wool,  or  perh.  the  dual  of  same  base  as  Zeiiui- 
r^e  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  two  localities  in  Palestine. 

1.  (Sept.  ^ftpifi  v.  r.  ^apci ;  Vulg.  Semaraim,)  One 
of  the  ancient  towns  in  the  territory  aUotted  to  Benja- 
min (Josh,  xviii,  22),  where  it  is  grouped  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  tribe,  and  named  between  Beth-tnUh 
and  Bethel  t  and  it  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been 
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situmted  either  in  the  Jordan  valley  (Arabah)  or  on  the 
mountain  declivities  between  it  and'Bethel.  About  five 
miles  north  of  Jericho,  in  the  western  edge  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  town  <ft  vil- 
lage, strewti  over  a  low  hill,  and  called  Khurbet  es-Sum- 
rttkf  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  the  old  town  of  Benjamin  (Seetzen,  ReUen,  vol. 
iv,  map;  Robinson,  Bibl, Res,  i,  569;  iii,  292,  note;  Van 
deVelde, Memoir, p. 355;  De Saulcy, DeadSea, ii,20,26;i 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  125).  Though  little  remains  above 
the  ground,  there  are  many  extensive  quarries  of  sand- 
stone beneath,  which  are  proofs  of  large  buildings  once 
existing  in  the  vicinity  (Tristram,  Bilie  Ptacea,  p.  108). 
2.  (Sept.  Do/Aopftfv;  Vulg«  Semeron,^  A  mountain 
(")il)  or  eminence  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  4  as  be- 
ing "  in  Mount  Ephraim,"  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
general  district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment mentioned  in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  be 
inferred  to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (ver. 
19 ).  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  k  position  so  far 
south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  being  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
which  extended  into  the  contiguous  territory  of  Benja- 
min. See  Ramah.  It  probably  lay  adjacent  to  the 
above-named  town,  from  which  it  api^ears  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  (Reland,  PaUetL  p.  1058). 

Zem'arite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hatt-Taemari^ 
"^"i^Sn,  evidently  a  patronymic  or  rather  patrial  from 
Zemer  [see  below];  Sept.  o  ^fiapaiOQ\  Vulg.  Sa- 
martBua^y  the  general  designation  of  one  of  the  Hamitic 
tribes  who  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x  (ver.  18) 
and  1  Chron.  i  (ver.  16)  are  represented  as  "  sons  of  Ca- 
naan.^' They  are  named  between  the  Arvadite,  or  peo- 
ple of  Ruad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Haroah. 
The  old  interpreters  ( Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic  ver- 
sion, etc )  place  them  at  Kmessuy  the  modem  Hums. 
Michaelis  (^SpicUeg,  ii,  51),  revolting  at  the  want  of 
similarity  between  the  two  names  (which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  old  identifica- 
tion ),  proposes  to  locate  them  at  Sumruj  the  Simyra 
(^fivpa)  or  Stmyrus  (£ifivpoc)  of  the  classical  geogra- 
phers (Assemani,  Bibiioth.  0/ient.  i,  504),  located  on  the 
Phoenician  river  Eleutheras  (Ptolemy,  v,  15,  4;  Pliny, 
V,  17 ;  Mela,  i,  12,  3 ),  which  name  is  mentioned  by 
Shaw  (p.  234)  as  attached  to  a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Syria,  ten  or  eleven  miles  above 
Tripoli  (comp.  Buckingham,  ii,  415).  On  the  French 
map  of  the  Lebanon  (^Carte  du  Liban,  etc.,  1862)  this 
place  appears  as  Kobbet  oum  S^umra,  and  lies  between 
Arka  and  the  Mediterranean,  two  kilometres  from  the 
latter  and  five  and  a  half  from  the  former.  Beyond, 
however,  the  resemblance  in  the  names,  and  the  proxim- 
ity of  Ruad  and  Arka,  the  probable  seats  of  the  Arva- 
dites  and  Arkites,  and  the  consequent  inference  that 
the  original  seat  of  the  Zemarites  must  have  been  some- 
where in  this  direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
Sumra  or  Shumra  has  any  connection  with  the  Tsem- 
arites  of  the  ancient  records.  The  name  is  more  like- 
ly to  have  sprung  from  the  locality  in  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Ephraim  or  Benjamin,  elsewhere  des- 
ignated as  Zkmaraim  (q.  v.).  The  identification  by 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  of  twth  these  places  with  the  city 
of  Samaria  is  evidently  a  mere  conjecture  or  falsie 
transliteration. 

Zemi'ra  (Heb.  Zemirah^  '17'^'OJ,  music,  as  in  Isa. 
xxiv,  1 6,  etc ;  Sept.  Ztfiipd  v.  r.  7.afupiac  and  'Afjiapiac ; 
Vulg.  Zamira),  first  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Becher 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).     B.C.  post  1874. 

Ze'nan  (Heb.  Tsenan',  )::i, pointed,  if  this  be  the 
proper  form  of  the  name ;  Sept.  Itwdfi  v.  r.  Xewd ; 
Vulg.  Sanan),  a  town  in  the  lowland  district  of  Jtidab 
(Josh.  XV,  37),  where  it  is  named  before  Hadashah  and 
Migdal-gad  in  the  western  group  of  the  tribe.  See 
Judah.  Accordingly,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present 
Mejdel  is  a  small  village  called  JeniUf  which  is  probably 


the  modem  representative  of  Zenan.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Zenan  is  the  same  place  which  the  proph- 
et Micah  calls  Zaanan  (Mic  i,  U;  see  Re]a,nd,  Pakest, 
p.  1058 ;  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  On  Josh,  arr,  37 ).  Knobel 
supposes  this  last  to  be  identical  with  the  rain  of  e«- 
SeiwUf  near  Beit  Jibrln  ( Tobler,  Dmtte  [Vanderung,  p. 
124).  Schwarz  {PalesL  p.  108)  proposes  to  identify 
Zenan  with  **  the  village  Zan-^ibra,  situated  two  and  a 
half  English  miles  south-east  of  Mareshah."  By  this 
he  doubtless  intends  the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Rob- 
inson ( BibL  Res.  [1st  ed.],  vol.  iii,  app.  p.  117  )  is  called 
ea-Sendbirah,  and  in  Tobler*s  Dritte  Wattderung  (p.  149), 
eS'SemidbereA,  The  latter  traveller  in  his  map  places 
it  about  two  and  a  half  miles  due  east  of  Marash  (Ma- 
resha).  But  both  these  latter  identifications  are  more 
than  doubtful. 

Ze'nafl  (^rjvaQ,  a  contraction  from  Zi}vo^a>poc«  as 
*ApTifidQ  from  'AprtfiiSutpoQ,  Nv/i^ac  from  'Svfi^oduH 
poQ,  and  probably  'Ep/tac  from  ^EppLo^^apoQ),  a  believer, 
and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  context,  a  preadier  of 
the  Gospel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Tit  iii,  13  in  connec- 
tion with  ApoUos,  and,  together  with  him,  is  there  com- 
mended by  Paul  to  the  care  and  hospitality  of  Titus 
and  the  Cretan  brethren.  A.D.  cir.  59.  He  is  further 
described  as  "  the  lawyer"  (ror  vofUKov).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  certainty  whether  we  are  to  in- 
fer from  this  designation  that  Zenas  was  a  Rogjian  juris- 
consult or  a  Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts  the  former 
alternative,  and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  bad 
studied  Roman  law.  The  New-Test,  usage  of  voiiikoq 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference.  Tradition  has  been 
somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Zenas.  The  Synopaia 
de  Vita  ei  Aforte  Prophetarum,  Apoatolorum,et  DiacipU' 
hrum  Domini,  ascribed  to  Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ^  seventy-two**  disciples, 
and  subsequently  bishop  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine  {BibL 
Pair,  iii,  150 ).  The  "  seventy-two''  disciples  of  Doro- 
theus arc,  however,  a  mere  string  of  nam^  picked  out 
of  salutations  and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  New 
Test.  The  Greek  menologies  on  the  festival  of  8S.  Bar- 
tholomew and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  Life  of 
Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenas,  which  is  also  quot-ed  for  the 
supposed  conversion' of  the  younger  Pliny  (comp.  Fabri- 
cius,  Codex  Apocr,  N.  T.  ii,  831, 2).  The  association  of 
Zenas  with  Titus,  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  latter,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  forgery.— Smith. 

Zeno,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  bora  at  Elea,  in 
Southern  Italy,  about  B.C.  490.  He  was  a  pupil  of  (jar- 
menides,  and  lived  at  Elea  all  his  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  visits  to  Athens,  where  he  had  many 
of  the  wealthy  citizens  for  his  disciples.  He  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Nearchus,  the  ty- 
rant of  Elea,  who  captured  him  and  put  him  to  death 
by  cruel  torture.  For  an  account  of  his  philosophy,  see 
Elbatic  School. 

Zeno  THE  Stoic.    See  Stoics. 

Zephacd'ah  (Heb.  Tsephcmynh',  M^pB^  [in  the 
prolonged  form  Tsephaiwa'hu,  !in*^3B2C,  2  Kings  xxv, 
18],  hidden  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  2o0oviac  v.  r.  [in  1 
Chron.]  Sa^avcaC)  Vulg.  Sophonias),  the  name  of  four 
Hebrews. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Tahath  and  father  of 
Azariah,  in  the  ancestry  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (q.  v.) 
and  of  Heman  (1  Chron.  vi,  86  [Heb.  21]);  the  same 
elsewhere  (ver.  24  [9])  called  Urikl  (q.  v.)  the  father 
of  Uzziah. 

2.  A  prophet  of  whom  we  have  no  information  be- 
yond what  his  book  furnishes.  In  this  (Zeph.  i,  I)  he 
is  said  to  have  been  "the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Ged- 
aliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Ilizkiah,"  which 
last  is  usually  regarded  as  the  same  with  king  Hezeki- 
ah.  If  so,  he  lived  RC.  cir.  620.  With  this  agrees  the 
date  of  his  prophecy  there  given ;  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah.  We  do  not  elsewhere,  however,  read  of  any 
such  son  of  Hezekiah  as  Amariah,  and,  so  far  as  the 
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reooid  and  probability  go,  Manaaaeb  was  his  only  son. 
See  Zephaniah,  Book  op. 

3.  The  flon  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xzi,  1)  and  tagan^  or 
second  priest,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  saooeeded 
Jeboiada  (xxix,  26,  26),  and  was  probably  a  ruler  of 
the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was,  among  othf^s,  to  punish 
pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  appealed  to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (ver.  29).  Twice 
was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the 
issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans  (xxi,  1), 
and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for  the  people  (xxxvti, 
S).  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaritdan,  he 
was  taken  with  Seraiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and 
slain  at  Riblah  (Hi,  24,  27;  2  Kings  xxv,  18,  21).— 
Smith.    B.C.588. 

4.  Father  of  Josish  2  (Zech.  vi,  10),  and  of  Hen,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of  Zech.  vi, 
14  as  given  in  the  A.  V.    B.C.  ante  619.    See  Josiah. 

ZEPHANIAH,  Book  of,  the  ninth  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  (Jerome,  Prolog,  ad  Paul  el  Eu- 
stoch,).  Besides  his  genuine  prophecy,  there  was  in 
the  ancient  Christian  Church  an  apocryphal  book  as- 
scribed  to  Zephaniah  the  prophet,  and  quoted  by  some 
of  the  fathers  under  the  name  of  his  'AvaXijipcc  or  Upo- 
^ffTtia,    Jee  Apocuypha. 

1.  Author, — 1.  The  name  of  this  prophet  has  been 
variously  explained.  Disputes  upon  it  arose  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Jerome,  for  in  his  Commentary  on  this 
book  he  says,  '^Nomen  Sophonije,  alii  speculam,  alii 
arcanum  Dei,  transtnlerunt."  The  word  was  thus  de- 
rived either  from  n&2C,  he  watchedj  or  "{^SC,  he  hidf  with 
the  common  affix  T\\  i.  e.  Jah,  The  old  father  made 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  which  etymon  he  adopted, 
as  both,  according  to  him,  give  virtually  the  same  sense 
— the  commissidn  of  a  prophet  being  virtually  that  of  a 
watchman  or  seer,  and  the  burden  of  his  message  some 
secret  revealed  to  him  by  God.  Abarbanel  (Praf.  in 
Ezek.)  adheres  to  the  latter  mode  of  derivation,  and  the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus,  following  the  former,  translates  the 
prsphet's  name  by  the  Greek  participle  oKoiniKav. 
Hiller  and  Simonia  differ  also  in  a  similar  way ;  Hiller, 

taking  the  term  from  "{S^C,  renders  it  "abscondidit  se, 
i.  e.  delitoit  Jehovah"  {Onomast,  s.  v.),  as  if  the  name 
had  contained  a  mystic  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  the  prophet  lived,  when  God  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  his  apostate  people;  but  Si- 
monis  (jOnomati,  V,  T.)  gives  the  true  signification,  one 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius — ^^^  abscondidit,  L  e.  custodivit 
Jehovah,"  Jehovah  hath  guarded,  the  verb  "{BX  being 
used  of  divine  protection  in  Psa.  xxvii,  6  and  Ixxxiii,  4. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  common  one  among 
the  Jews. 

2.  Parentage, — Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  prophet  is  traced  back  for  four  generations 
— "  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of 
Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiali."  This  formal  record  of 
his  lineage  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Zephaniah 
had  sprung  from  a  noble  stock  (Cyril,  PrcBf,  ad  Zeph^^ 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  name  in  the  list, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  spelled  and  pointed  in  the 
same  way  as  that  rendered  Hezekiah  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  has  induced  some  to  identify  it 
with  that  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah,  and  to  pronounce 
the  prophet  a  cadet  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah.  Kim- 
chi  is  very  cautious  in  his  opinion,  and  leaves  the  point 
undecided ;  but  Aben-Ezra,  ever  ready  to  magnify  his 
nation,  at  once  concludes  that  Zephaniah  was  descend- 
ed from  Hezekiah ;  and  his  opinion  has  been  followed 
by  Huet  {Demonttrai,  Evangel.  Propos.  iv,  808),  and 
partially  by  Eichhom  {Eisdeif,  §  698).  The  conjecture 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it  then  the  mere  occurrence 
of  the  royal  name.  But  it  was  not  a  name  confined  to 
royalty ;  and  had  it  been  the  name  of  the  pious  mon- 


arch to  which  Zephaniah's  geneakjgy  is  trued,  ontun- 
ly  his  offidal  designation,  *'  king  of  Jodah,"  would  have 
been  subjoined  in  order  to  prevent  mistake.  Snch  an 
addition  is  found  in  connection  with  his  name  in  Pror. 
XXV,  1  and  Isa.  xxzviii,  9.  It  ibnns  no  objection  to 
this  statement  to  affirm  that  the  phrase  *'  king  of  Judah" 
is  added  to  Josiah,  and  to  avoid  repetition  may  have 
been  omitted  after  Hizkiah,  for  such  regard  to  eupho- 
ny, such  finical  delicacy,  is  no  feature  of  Hebrew  coo- 
position.  The  argument  of  Carpzov  {Jntrod.  p.  414), 
copied  by  RosenmUller  (^Proeemium  in  Zg^ft.),  against 
the  supposed  connection  of  the  prophet  with  the  blood 
royal  is  of  no  great  weight.  These  critics  say  that  from 
Hezekiah  to  Josiah,  in  whose  reign  Zephaniah  flourish- 
ed, are  only  three  generations,  while  from  Hezekiah  to 
Zephaniah  four  are  reckoned  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
prophe<nr.  But  as  Hezekiah  reigned  twenty-nine  yean, 
and  his  successor  sat  on  the  throne  no  less  than  fifty- 
five  years,  there  is  room  enough  in  such  a  period  for 
the  four  specified  descents ;  and  Amariah,  though  not 
heir  to  the  crown,  may  have  been  much  older  than  his 
youthful  brother  Manasseh,  who  was  crowned  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  As  there  was  at  least  another  Zepha- 
niah, a  conspicuous  personage  at  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been  re- 
counted so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader  from  con- 
founding the  two  individuals.  The  descent  of  the 
prophet  from  king  Hezekiah,  therefore,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable,  and  the  fact  that  the  pedigree  terminates 
with  that  name  points  to  a  personage  of  rank  and  im- 
portance. Late  critics  and  commentators  generally  ac- 
quiesce in  this  hypothesis,  viz.  Eichhom,  Hitzig,F.  Ad. 
Strauss  (  VaHcinia  Zephamee  [Berlin,  1843]),  H&veniick, 
Keil,  and  Bleek  (Ekdeitung  in  das  A  he  Testament). 

The  Jews  absurdly  reckon  that  here,  as  in  other  su- 
perscriptions, the  persons  recorded  as  a  prophet's  ances- 
tors were  themselves  endowed  with  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  so-called  Epiphanius  (Z)e  Vitia  Prophet,  ch.  xix) 
asserts  that  Zephaniah  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  of 
the  hill  Sarabatha,  dirb  opovg  'Supafia^a.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  prophet  is  known  only  from  his  orsdes, 
and  these  have  no  biographical  sketches;  so  that  our 
knowledge  of  this  man  of  God  comprises  only  the  fact 
and  the  results  of  his  inspiration.  It  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred, however,  that  he  labored  with  Josiah  in  the 
pious  work  of  re-establishing  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land. 

II.  Date, — It  is  recorded  (ch.  i)  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  "  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah."  We  have  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  flourished  during  the  earlier  portion  of  Josiah*8 
reign.  In  the  second  chapter  (ver.  IS- 15)  he  foretells 
the  doom  of  Nineveh,  and  the  fall  of  that  ancient  dty 
happened  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  oracles,  also,  he  denounces  various 
forms  of  idolatry,  and  speciidly  the  remnant  of  BaaL 
The  reformation  of  Josiah  began  in  the  twelfth  and 
was  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  So 
thorough  was  his  extirpation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  and 
hierarchy  which  defiled  his  kingdom  that  he  bnmed 
down  the  groves,  dismissed  the  priesthood,  threw  down 
the  altars,  and  made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim. 
Zephaniah  mtist  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religioitt 
revolution,  while  some  remains  of  Baal  were  yet  secret- 
ed in  the  land,  or  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
years  of  the  royal  reformer.  So  Hitzig  (Z>ie  12  tieinn 
Prophet.)  and  Movers  {Chromk,  p.  284)  place  him ;  while 
Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and  JHger  incline  to  give  him  a 
somewhat  later  date.  At  all  events,  he  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  B.C.  642  and  611;  and  the  portion 
of  his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  delivered  prior  to  the 
year  B.C.  625,  the  year  in  which  Nineveh  fell  (Hender^ 
son.  On  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  826).  The  publication 
of  these  oracles  was  therefore  contemporary  with  a  por- 
tion of  those  of  Jeremiah,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  cams 
to  him  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jueiak 
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Indeed,  the  Jewisli  tradition  is,  that  Zephaniah  had  for 
his  oollea^es  Jeremiah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  the 
former  fixing  his  sphere  of  labor  in  the  thorooghfares 
and  market-places,  the  latter  exercising  her  honorable 
vocation  in  the  college  in  Jerosalem  (Carpzov,  Introd, 
p.  415).  Koster  (Die  Prophetm,  iii)  endeavors  to  prove 
that  Zephaniah  was  posterior  to  Habakkuk.  His  ar^ 
guments  from  similarity  of  diction  are  very  trivial,  and 
the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that  all  circumstunces  com* 
bine  in  inducing  us  to  fix  the  period  of  Habakkok  (q.  v.) 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  immediately  before  the  Chal- 
dsBan  invasion.  In  the  present  book  Nineveh  is  repre> 
sented  as  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the 
notices  of  Jerusalem  touch  upon  the  same  tendencies  to 
idolatry  and  crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  con- 
temporary Jeremiah.  It  is  not  impossible,  moreover, 
that  the  prophecy  was  delivered  about  the  time  when 
the  Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  Western  Asia, 
extending  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  king's 
children,  who  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  i,  8  as  addicted  to 
foreign  habits,  could  not  have  been  sons  of  Josiah,  who 
was  but  eight  years  old  at  his  accession,  but  were  prob- 
ably his  brothers  or  near  relatives.  The  remnant  of 
Baal  (cb.  i,  4)  implies  that  some  pat|ial  reformation  had 
previously  taken  place,  while  the  notices  of  open  idola- 
try are  incompatible  with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the 
discoverv  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

IIL  C<mfettts.^ln  ch.  i  the  utter  desolation  of  Judsa 
is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  neglect  of 
the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the  violence 
and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (ver.  3-9).  The  pros- 
perity, security,and  insolence  of  the  people  are  contrasted 
with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath ;  the  assaults  upon 
the  fenced  cities  and  high  towers,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  people  (ver.  10-18).  Ch.  ii  is  a  call  to  repentance 
(ver.  1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  visitation  (ver.  4-7).  Other  enemies  of 
Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual 
destruction,  Ethiopia  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  Nine- 
veh, the  capital  of  Assyria,  with  desolation  (ver.  8-15). 
In  ch.  iii  the  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he 
reproves  sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty 
of  the  princes  and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for 
their  general  disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (ver. 
1-7).  He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the  restora- 
tion of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud  and  violent, 
and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord..  These  exhortations  to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are 
mingled  with  intimations  of  a  complete  manifestation 
of  God's  righteousness  and  love  in  thp  restoration  of  his 
people  (ver.  8-20). 

It  has  been  disputed  what  the  enemies  are  with  whose 
desolating  inroads  he  threatens  Judah.  The  ordinary 
and  most  probable  opinion  is  that  the  foes  whose  period 
of  invasion  was  "  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against 
the  fenced  cities  and  against  the  high  towers"  (ch.  i,  16), 
were  the  Chaldaeans.  Hitzig  especially,  Cramer  too,  and 
Eichhom,  supposed  the  (Prophet  to  refer  to  a  Scythian 
invasion,  the  history  of  which  they  imagine  has  been 
preserved  by  Herodotus  (i,  105).  But  the  general  style 
of  the  orade,  and  the  sweeping  vengeance  which  it 
menaces  against  Assyria,  Philistia,  Ammon,  and  Cush, 
as  well  as  against  Judah,  by  some  great  and  unnamed 
power,  point  to  the  Chaldean  expedition  which,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  Jerusalem  waste,  and  carried  to 
Babylon  its  enslaved  population.  The  contemporaiy 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  contemplate  the  musterings, 
onset,  and  devastations  of  the  same  victorious  hosts, 
The  former  part  of  Zephaniah's  prediction  is  *'  a  day  of 
clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,"  but  in  the  closing  section 
of  it  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous :  "  The  king  of  Is- 
rael, the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  he  will  rejoice 
over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love." 

lY.  Style, — We  cannot  by  any  means  award  so  low  a 


character  to  Zephaniah's  style  as  is  done  by  l>e  Wette' 
(^Etnleit,  §  245),  who  describes  it  as  being  often  heavy 
and  tedious.  It  has  not  the  sustained  majesty  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  sublime  and  original  energy  of  Joel :  it  has  no 
prominent  feature  of  distinction ;  yet  its  delineations  are 
graphic,  and  many  of  its^touches  are  bold  and  striking. 
For  example,  in  the  first  chapter  the  prophet  groups  to- 
gether in  his  descriptions  of  the  national  idolatry  sev- 
eral characteristic  exhibitions  of  its  forms  and  worship. 
The  verses  are  not  tame  and  prosaic  portraiture,,  but 
foriQ  a  series  of  vivid  sketches.  The  poet  seizes  on  the 
more  stnnge  peculiarities  of  the  heatjien  worship — ut- 
tering denonciations  on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Chemarim — the  stap-adorers,  the  devotees 
of  Malcham,  the  fanatics  who  dad  themselves  in  strange 
apparel,  and  those  who  in  some  superstitious  mummery 
leaped  upon  the  threshold  (Bochart,  Hierot.  c.  86).  Not 
a  few  verses  occur  in  the  course  of  the  propbec}'  which, 
in  tone  and  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  associated 
Mrith  the  more  distinguished  effusions  of  the  Hebrew 
bards.  A  few  paronomasia  occur  (i,  15  and  ii,  1-4),  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  peculiar  repetition  of  a  leading 
word  in  the  formation  of  a  dimax  (ii,  15). 

Jahn  (Introd.  §  182)  and  Eichhom  assert  that  Zeph- 
aniah has  borrowed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
earlier  prophets,  especially  from  Isaiah ;  yet  the  simi- 
larity of  such  passages  as  Isa.  xxxiv,  11  to  Zeph.  ii,  14, 
or  Isa.  xlvii,  8  to  Zeph.  ii,  15,  or  Isa.  xviii,  1  to  Zeph. 
iii,  10,  or  Isa.  xvi,  6  to  Zeph.  ii,  8,  is  not  sufiicient  evi- 
dence that  Zephaniah  was  Isaiah's  imitator.  The  clauses 
of  resemblance  are  idiomatic  in  nature,  and  seem  to  have 
been  of  proverbial  force  and  currency,  so  that  both  proph- 
ets may  have  taken  them  from  the  national  imu  lo^ 
quendL  Coincidences  of  expression  have  also  been  noted 
between  Zephaniah  and  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
particularly  Jeremiah  (Eichhom,  Ewieit,  §  595 ;  Rosen- 
milller,  Promn.  vi).  Between  Zeph.  i,  5  and  Jer.  viii, 
2  we  can  perceive  little  similarity  of  language,  though 
the  same  superstitious  custom  b  referred  to,  and  a  com- 
parison of  Zeph.  i,  12  with  Jer.  xlviii,  11  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  phrase  com- 
mon to  both  passages — "settled  on  the  lees"  —  must 
have  been  one  in  wide  circulation  in  a  wine  country 
like  JudflMU  It  was  altogether  groundless,  therefore,  in 
some  of  the  older  critics,  such  as  Isidore  and  Sohroidins 
{ProleffonLW  Spphotu)f  to  style  Zephaniah  the  abbrevia- 
tor  of  Jeremiah.  Resemblances  have  also  been  traced 
between  Zephaniah  and  Amos,  and  between  him  and 
his  successor  Ezekiel;  but  to  call  these  imitations  is 
rash  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  the  topics 
discussed,  and  the  peculiar  range  of  imagery  and  phrase- 
ology which  is  common  to  Hebrew  prophetic  poetry, 
and  which  was  the  stereotyped  language  of  the  inspired 
brotherhood.  The  language  of  Zephaniah  is  pure :  it 
has  not  the  classic  ease  and  elegance  of  the  earlier  com- 
positions, but  it  wants  the  degenerate  feebleness  and 
Aramaic  corruption  of  the  succeeding  sra.  Zephaniah 
is  not  expressly  quoted  in  the  New  Test. ;  but  clauses 
and  expressions  occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  his  prophecy  (Zeph.  iii,  9 ;  Rom.  xv,  6,  etc.).  He 
was,  in  fine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  him  (Pra/at, 
in  Soph,  tom.  iii), "  a  tme  prophet,  and  fiUfd  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  bringing  his  oracles  from  the  mouth 
of  God." 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace,  energy,  and 
dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and  effective  alterna- 
tions of  threats  and  promises.  Its  prophetical  import 
is  chiefly  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of  the  deso- 
lation which  has  fallen  upon  each  of  the  nations  de- 
nounced for  their  crimes;  Ethiopia,  which  b  menaced 
with  a  terrible  invasion,  being  alone  exempt«d  from  the 
doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  general  tone  of  the  last 
portion  is  Messianic,  but  without  any  specific  reference 
to  the  person  of  our  Lord. — Kitto;  Smith. 

There  has  often  been  noticed  in  this  prophecy  a  gen- 
eral or  universal  character,  rather  than  specific  predio 


in  tbe  c 


;  of  the  period  of  the 
univerul  empires,  whicb  mre  repreaenlcd  by  Daniel  in 
detail,  and  exhibited  u  introdaclory  to  the  kin^^om 
of  the  Son  of  inui.  The  ChilduD  monirchy  iru  Hiiing 
with  matFellous  rapidity  <o  universal  empire,  and  was 
in  preparation  by  the  Lord  to  be  the  scourge  irf'  his  own 
people  as  well  as  of  the  heathen  nalJons:  and  in  con- 
nection with  their  woilt  Zephimiah  saw  the  onming  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the 
«anh  should  Ik  devoured  with  Ihe  lire  of  bis  jealousy  (cb. 
ii  18;  iil,S),  But  as  earlier  prophets,  especislly  Joel  and 
Isaiah,  had  already  foreseen  and  declared  this  in  con- 
only  made  a  commencement  and  left  the  completion  lo 
iu  rival  and  heir  at  Babylon,  we  find  the  language  and 
hnigery  of  these  earlier  prophets  continually  referred 
to,  adopted,  or  elaborated  anew  l>y  Zephaniah  anii  his 
contemporary  Jeremiah,  with  wbum  be  baa  much  iu 

V.  C™iB«UariM.— The  following  are  the  specUl  ei- 
«getical  helps  on  this  entire  book  exclusively ;  Luther, 
ComnuMariut  (ia  0pp. '/ol.iv,  alkiinUeim.  in  Iferb); 
Bucer,  CommaUarvit  (Argent.  Ifi28,  Svo);  Sebiecker, 
ilHii'^ii9(Leips.l566,4to):  Cdsar,/>m2i^lni  IWitCenb. 
1603,  Svo) ;  Tanioviiis,  CHnmuwumi  (Rial.  1628,  4to) ; 
Larenua,  Tuba  (Mediub.  1653,  Svo);  Gcbhardue,  I'tniii- 
eotio(Gtyphan.l701-2,4l»):  Hocke,  Jiui*fficiw[indud, 
Nab.  and  Hab.]  (Frinkf,  1710,  4to);  Nollcnius,  Com- 
maitartuiiM  [on  ch.i]  (Fr.ad  0.17IB-S4,4ioJi  Geb. 
bardi,  Ermnay  (Vt.  am  U.  1728,  4(0);  Cramer, 
ScglhuiAt  JJrnkmaler  (Kiel,  1777,  Svo);  Anton,  Inla- 
pittalia  [on  ch.  iii]  (Gori.  1811,  4to)j  Qilln,  Obtfiva- 
ttona  (VratiiL18ie,  4lo)i  Ewald,  f^VjUamn;  (Erlang. 
iaS7,  8ro ) ;  Strauss,  CommeiUanui  ( BeroL  1843,  8vo  ) ; 
RolHnson,  Homilia  (Loncl.  lS6fi,  Svo) ;  Reinke,  ErlSali- 
naig  (Leipa.  1868>     See  I'KoriiETB,  MmoK. 

Ze'phath  (Heb.  TttpJialh',  n^^  tcalch. tower; 
Sept.  It^  V.  r.  £t^iE  and  Stfip;  Vulg.  Sephaalh), 
tbe  earlier  name  (according  lo  the  notice  of  Jud|[.  i,  17) 
ofa  CanaanitiBb  town,  which  after  its  capture  and  de- 
iiruedoB  was  caUed  by  the  Israelites  Uobimh  (q.  v.). 


ch.ii).  SecalsoZiFH.  Two  idenliScalions  hsTe  been 
proposed  for  Zepbatb— .that  of  Dr.  Robinson  with  tbe 
well-knawD  pass  et-Si\fS,  by  wbicb  the  ascent  is  made 
from  the  bordera  of  the  Arabah  to  the  higher  lerd  of 
Ihe  "south  country"  {BiU.  Rtt.  ii,  181),  and  that  of  Ur. 
Rowlands  (Williants,  Hr^  Ciii/.  i,  464)  with  Srbiui,  two 
and  a  half  hours  beyond  Khalasa,  on  the  road  to  Suei, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  liour  north  of  Kohebeb,  or  Koheibcb. 
See  also  Zkphathah. 

t.  The  former  of  tbeae  Mr.  Willon  (  TAe  Xrgeb,  elCn 
p.  199, 200)  has  challenged,  ou  account  of  the  imprscti- 
cabilily  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of  the  Iiraeliiei, 
and  the  iuappropriaieaeas  of  so  ragged  and  deaolalc  a 
spot  for  the  positim  of  a  city  of  auy  importAoce.  Tbe 
question  really  forms  part  (rf'a  much  U^r  one,  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  disoass_Tii.  Che  route  by  which 
the  Israelites  approached  the  Holy  Laud.  See  ExoiiE. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  tbst 
the  attempt  of  tbe  Israelites  in  question  was  ao  bdidc- 
cessful  one,  which  is  so  far  in  favor  of  tbe  steepnesii  of 
the  pass.  It  should  alsii  be  home  in  mind  that  both  iu 
ancient  and  modep  times  such  difficult  passe*  have 
in  many  cases  been  the  chief  Ihoronghfam  in  Pain- 
line,  and  this  one  in  particular  has  remaine^l  ancb  lo 
the  present  day.  Tbe  argument  from  the  nature  oftbe 
site  is  one  which  might  be  brought  with  equal  force 


3.  On  the  idenliflcation  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt 
has  been  thrown  by  the  want  of  eeruinty  as  to  Iht 
name  and  exact  locality.  Dr.  Stewart  {Trnl  aid  Kirn, 
p.  205)  heard  of  the  name,  but  east  of  Khalasa  instead 

always  a  dangerous  experiment  with  Amis.  Tbe  Eng- 
lisb  engineers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  however,  found 
Sfbaita  in  the  vicinity  indicated;  namely,  about  Gfleeo 
miles  south  of  Khalasah.  IVof.  Volmer  gives  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  exten^ve  tuiiis  of  Ihe  place  {Vferl  of 
tit  £zoibt.p.815  >q.),  and  a  plan  of  the  town,  with 
other  details,  mav  be  found  in  the  Quartrrig  Slatimat 
of  Ihe  "Palestine  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  ISTl,  p.  &-li. 
I'rrferring,  as  we  decidedly  do,  the  location  of  Kadesb- 
bamea,  oik  the  edge  of  the  Arahab,  we  should  decide 
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Matt,  i,  8).  RC  cir.  1895.  His  desoendanU  were 
called  Zarhitefl,  Ezrahites,  and  Izrahites  (Numb,  xxvi, 
20;  1  Kings  iv,81;  1  Cbron.  xxvii,  8, 11),  and  contin- 
ued at  least  down  to  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  (ix,  6 ; 
Neh.  xi,  24).  Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually 
beyond  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  27-80),  concerning  which  see  Heidegger,  OiaL 
Patriarch,  xviii,  28 ;  Geddes,  Critical  Remarhf  p.  126, 
127. 

3.  Fourth  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (1  Ghron. 
iv,  24),  and  fonnder  of  the  family  of  Zarhites  (Numb, 
xxvi,  18).     B.C.  1874.    In  Gen.  xlvi,  10  he  is  called 

ZOHAR. 

4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  (or  Adatah)  and 
father  of  Jeaterai  ( 1  Chron.  vi,  21,  41  [Heb.  vi,  26  J  ). 
B.C.  ante  1043. 

5.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite  (*^^<l9n)  king  who  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  was  defeated  by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv, 
9).  (In  the  treatment  of  this  character  we  chiefly  fol- 
low Poole's  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bibie,  s.  v.) 

1.  The  Natne,— 'In  its  form  Zerah  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew  proper  jname  above.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  £g}'ptian  CTitariben,  possibly  pronounced 
Usarcheny  a  name  almost  certainly  of  Shemitic  origin. 
See  SnisnAK.  The  difference  is  great,  but  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that  the  Egyptian 
deviates  from  the  original  Shemitic  form  and  that  .the 
Hebrew  represents  that  form,  or  that  a  further  deviation 
than  would  have  been  made  was  the  result  of  the  simi- 
larity  of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  Zerah.  Soj  MID,  even 
if  pronounced  Sewa  or  Sevc^  is  more  remote  from  She- 
hek  or  Shebetek  than  Zerah  from  Usarken,  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  these  forms  resemble  those  of  Memphis, 
Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  represent  current  pronun- 
ciation, probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  Date, — ^The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  tenth  (2  Cbron. 
xiv,  1)  or  early  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Asa  (xv,  10). 
It  therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of  Usarken 
II,  fourth  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  king  of  Judah. 
We  may  therefore  date  the  invasion  in  B.C.  939. 

8.  The  Event, — The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were 
undisturbed  by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  ynth  his 
subjects,  and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah. 
He  also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  800,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Benjamin. 
This  great  force  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chron.  xiv,  1-^).  At  length  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  a 
mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushim  and  Lubim,  with 
three  hundred  chariots,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  ad* 
vanced  unopposed  in  the  field  as  far  as  Mareshah.  As 
the  invaders  afterwards  retreated  by  way  of  Gerar,  and 
Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah, 
where  it  rises  out  of  the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of 
march  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
.  that  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on 
the  side  of  Gerar  and  Mareshah  lay  no  important  city 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (xi,  8),  and 
were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dismantled  by  that 
king  (comp.  xii,  4),  whose  list  of  conquered  towns,  etc, 
shows  that  he  not  only  took  some  strong  towns,  but  that 
he  subdued  the  country  in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Gath,  where  the  warlike  Philistines  may  have 
opposed  a  stubborn  resistance,  would  have  removed  the 
only  obstacle  on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  securing 
the  retreat  that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route. 
From  Mareshah  or  its  immediate  neighborhood  was  a 
route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting  no  difficulties  but  those 
of  a  hilly  country ;  for  not  one  important  town  is  known 
to  have  lain  between  the  capital  and  this  outpost  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  invading  army  had  swarmed  across 
the  border  and  devoured  the  Philistine  fields  before  Asa 
could  march  to  meet  it.    The  distance  from  Gerar,  or 


the  southwestern  border  of  Palestine,  to  Mareshah  was 
not  much  greater  than  from  Mareshah  to  Jerusaleai, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts,  would  have 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse ;  and  only  such 
delay  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  sieges  of  Gath 
and  Mareshah  could  have  enabled  Asa  hastily  to  collect 
a  levy  and  march  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  town  or 
hold  the  passes.     *'  In  the  valley  of  Zephatbah  at  Ma- 
reshah "  the  two  armies  meL   We  cannot  perfectly  de- 
termine the  site  of  the  battle.   Mareshah,  acooiding  to 
the  Onomaaticon^  lay  within  two  miles  of  Eleatheropolts, 
and  Dr.  Robinson  has  reasonably  conjectured  its  poai- 
tion  to  be  marked  by  a  remarkable  **  tell,"  or  artificial 
mound,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
town.    Its  signification,  "  that  which  is  at  the  head,** 
would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  opening  of  a  val- 
ley.   But  it  seems  that  a  narrow  valley  terminates,  and 
a  broad  one  commences,  at  the  supposed  site.    The  val- 
ley of  Zephatbah,  "the  watch-tower,"  is  sappoeed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  to  be  the  latter,  a  broad  wady,  descending 
from  Elentheropolis  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to- 
wards TeU  e^SaJiehf  in  which  last  name  be  is  disposed  to 
trace  the  old  appellation  (^BibL  Re*,  ii,  81).     The  two 
have  no  connection  whatever,  and  Robinson's  conjecture 
is  extremely  hazardous.     Siee  Zephathah.     If  this 
identification  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  Zerah  re- 
tired from  before  Mareshah  towards  the  plain,  that  be 
might  nse  his  "  chariots  and  horsemen"  with  effect,  in- 
stead of  entangling  them  in  the  narrow  valleys  leading 
towards  Jerusalem.    From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may 
judge  that,  when  he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he 
saw  its  hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.     The  Eg}'p- 
tian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  Zerah's  army.    The  chariots  formed  the  fix^ 
corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ;  behind  them,  massed 
in  phalanxes,  were  heavy-armed  troops;  probably  on 
the  flanks  stood  archers  and  horsemen  in  lighter  forma- 
tions.    Asa,  marching  down  a  valley,  most  have  at- 
tacked in  a  heavy  column;  for  none  but  the  moat  high- 
ly disciplined  troops  can  form  line  from  column  in  Uie 
face  of  an  enemy.    His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have 
composed  this  column :  each  bank  of  the  vaUey  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archera,  like  those 
who  came  to  David, "  helpers  of  the  war,  armed  with 
bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  in  [hurling]  stones  and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a 
bow "  (1  Chron.  xii,  1,  2).     No  doubt  the  Ethiofuan, 
confident  in  his  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  He- 
brews or  clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  val- 
ley, or  the  plain.    Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is  full 
of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges :  **  Lord  [it  is] 
alike  to  thee  to  help,  whether  the  strong  ot  the  weak : 
help  us,  O  Lord  our  God ;  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in 
thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.     O  Lord,  thoa 
[  art]  our  God ;  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee."  From 
the  account  of  Abijah's  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  priests  sounded  their  trumpets,  and 
the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shout  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  14, 15).    The  hills  and  mountains  were  the  favor- 
ite camping-places  of  the  Hebrews,  who  usually  rushed 
down  upon  their  more  numerous  or  better-disciplined 
enemies  in  the  plains  and  valleys.    If  the  battle  were 
deliberately  set  in  array,  it  would  have  b^un  eariy  in 
the  morning,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  then 
times,  when  there  was  not  a  night-surprise,  as  when 
Goliath  challenged  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xvii,  20-23), 
and  when  Thothmes  III  fought  the  Canaanites  at  He- 
giddo ;  and,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  puisuits  it 
this  period,  the  sun  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the 
army  of  Zerah,  and  its  archers  woidd  thus  htcvt  been 
useless*    The  chariots,  broken  by  the  charge  and  with 
horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights  of  arrows,  must 
have  been  forced  back  upon  the  cumbrous  host  behind. 
"  So  the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  before  Asa,  and  be- 
fore Judah ;  and  the  Ethiopians  fled.   And  Asa  and  the 
people  that  [were]  with  him  pursaed  them  unto  Genr: 
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and  [or  '*  for**]  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves."  This  last  clause 
seems  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  overthrow  at  the 
first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  the  pursuit  would 
not  have  been  carried,  and,  as  it  seems,  at  once,  beyond 
the  frontier.  So  complete  was  the  overthrow  that  the 
Hebrews  could  capture  and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerar, 
which  must  have  been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From 
these  cities  they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also 
smote  "  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9-15).  More 
seems  to  have  been  captured  from  the  Arabs  than  from 
the  army  of  Zerah :  probably  the  army  consisted  of  a 
nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  great  body  of  tributaries, 
who  would  have  scattered  in  all  directions,  leaving  their 
country  open  to  reprisals.  On  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Asa  was  met  by  Azariah,  who  exhorted  him  and 
the  people  to  be  faithful  to  God.  Accordingly  Asa 
made  a  second  reformation,  and  collected  his  subjects 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  third  month  of  the  fifteenth  year, 
and  made  a  covenant,  and  offered  of  the  spoil  **  seven 
hundred  oxen  and  seven  thousand  sheep**  (xv,  1-15). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  and  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him  Ephra> 
imites,  Hanassites,  and  Simeonites.  His  father  had  al- 
ready captured  cities  in  the  Israelitish  territory  (xiti,  19), 
and  he  held  cities  in  Mount  Ephraim  (xv,  8),  and  then 
was  at  peace  with  Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  powerful  icing  of  Judah,  would  have  naturally 
tamed  to  him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger 
after  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes ;  but  soon  the  king 
fell  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  repeated, 
of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against  the  kindred 
Israelites,  and  hired  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria-Damascus, 
to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Hanani  the  prophet  re- 
called to  him  the  great  victory  he  had  achieved  when 
he  trusted  in  God  (xvi,  1-9).  The  after-years  of  Asa 
were  troubled  with  wan  (ver.  9) ;  but  they  were  with 
Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  16, 32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had 
been  too  signally  crushed  to  attack  him  again.  See 
Asa. 

4.  The  identification  of  Zera  has  occasioned  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  term  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
may  imply  that  he  was  of  Arabian  Gush;  the  principal 
objection  to  which  is  that  history  affords  no  indication 
that  Arabia  had  at  that  epoch,  or  from  its  system  of 
government  could  well  have,  any  king  so  powerful  as 
Zerah.  That  he  was  of  Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia, 
is  resisted  by  the  difficulty  of  seeing  how  this  '*huge 
host**  could  have  obtained  a  passage  through  Egypt, 
as  it  must  have  done  to  reach  Judasa.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose, with  Ohampollion  {Precis^  p.  257),  whom  Coquerel 
follows  {Btog.  Sacr,  s.  v.),  that  Zerah  the  Cushite  was 
the  then  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  this 
difficulty  would  be  satisfactorily  met.  But  lately  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usar- 
ken  I,  second  king  of  the  Egyptian  twenty-second  dy- 
nasty;  or  perhaps  more  probably  Usarken  II,  his  second 
successor.  This  is  a  tempting  explanation,  but  cannot 
be  received  without  question,  and  it  is  not  deemed  sat- 
isfactory by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  Sharpe,  and  others. 
Jahn  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Zerah  was 
king  of  Gush  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  of 
both  the  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia;  and  thus  pro- 
vides him  a  sufficient  power  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  necessity  of  passing  through  Egypt.  There  are 
two  other  suppositions  which  are  not  destitute  of  prob- 
abilitv.  It  is  conceived  either  that  he  was  a  native 
Ethiopian  general  who,  on  this  occasion,  commanded 
the  armies  of  Egypt,  or  that  he  was  an  Ethiopian  gen- 
eral who  led  an  Ethiopian  army  through  Egypt,  now 
separate  from  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  Judah  through 
Egypt.  This  question  is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  first 
sighL  We  have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zerah 
was  that  of  an  Eg>'ptian  king,  and,  if  the  reply  be  af- 
firmative, whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I  or  II. 


The  war  of  Shishak  had  reduced  the  angle  of  Arabia 
that  divided  Egypt  from  Palestine.  Probably  Shuhak 
was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  and  endeavored,  by 
securing  this  tract,  to  guard  the  approach  to  Egypt.  If 
the  army  of  Zerah  were  Egyptian,  this  would  account 
for  its  connection  with  the  people  of  Gerar  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  neighborhood.  The  sudden  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  Egypt  after  the  leign  of  Shishak 
would  be  explained  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian 
army  about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushira 
and  Lubim  (2  Chron.  xvi,  8),  closely  resembles  that  of 
Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkim,  and  Cushim  (xii,  8) :  both 
armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen  (xii,  3 ;  xvi,  8). 
The  Cushim  might  have  been  of  an  Asiatic  Gush,  but 
the  Lubim  can  only  have  been  Africans.  The  army, 
therefore,  must  have  been  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethi- 
opia above  Egypt.  The  uncertainty  is  removed  by  our 
finding  that  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
employed  mercenaries  of  the  Mashuwasha,  a  Libyan 
tribe,  which  apparently  supplied  the  most  important 
part  of  their  .hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  con- 
sisting partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horsemen, 
exactly  what  the  Egyptian  army  of  the  empire  would 
have  been,  with  the  one  change  of  the  increased  impor- 
tance given  to  the  mercenaries,  which  we  know  marked 
it  under  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  That  the  army 
was  .that  of  an  Eg^'ptian  king  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  a  Usarken, 
we  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called  a  Cushite  must 
be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Namwtt^ 
Nimrod,  in  the  line  of  the  Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems 
rather  to  have  been  of  Eastern  than  of  Western  Ethio- 
pians. The  name  Usarken  has  been  thought  to  be 
Sargon,  in  which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
were  of-a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constahtly  held 
military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  important 
army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any  but  a  king  or 
prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from  Zerah  than  seems 
at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our  computation,  Zerah 
might  have  been  Usarken  II,  but  according  to  Dr. 
Hinck8*s,  Usarken  I. 

5,  Preternatural  Character  of  the  Deliverance,— The 
defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Asa  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On  no  other  occasion  did 
an  Israelitish  army  meet  an  army  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  on  either  side  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  un- 
opposed ;  Sennacherib  was  not  met  in  the  field ;  Necho 
was  so  met,  and  overthrew  Josiah*s  army;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, like  Shishak,  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitary  instance,  more  of 
the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  still  the  same 
who  had  led  his  people  through  the  Red  Sea^and  would 
give  them  the  same  aid  if  they  trusted  in  him.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  distinct  statement  that  the  defeat  of 
Zerah  was  a  miracle,  but  we  have  proof  enough  that 
God  providentially  enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a 
force  greater  in  number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of 
war,  with  horsemen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in  dis- 
cipline, no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king*8 
armory,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  strengthened 
and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of  hungry 
Arabs,  bred  to  war,  and  whose  whole  life  was  a  time  of 
pillage.  This  great  deliveranoe  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  God  is  to  his  people  ever  the  same,  whether 
he  bids  them  stand  still  and  behold  his  salvation,  or 
nerves  them  With  that  courage  that  has  wrought  great 
things  in  his  name  in  our  later  age;  thus  it  bridges 
over  a  chasm  between  two  periods  outwardly  unlike, 
and  bids  us  see  in  history  the  immutability  of  the  di- 
vine actions.    See  Egypt. 
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Zerabi'ah  (Heb.  Zerackyah^  H^H^t,  Jehovah  hat 

ritm ;  Sept.  Xapata  v.  r.  Zopala),  the  name  of  two  He- 
brews. 

1.  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi  and  father  of  Meraiotb,  in 
the  ancestry  of  the  later  Jewish  pontiflb  (1  Chron.  vi,  6, 
51[Heb.v,82;  vi,30]),andof£zia(£zrayu,4).  RC. 
cir.  1850.    See  Hioh-priest. 

2.  Father  of  Elihoenai  "of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab" 
(Ezra  viii,  4).     KC  ante  459. 

Zeraim.    See  Talmud. 

Ze'red  (Heb.  id,  IIT  [in  pause  Za'red,  I'lt,  Deut. 
ii,  18 ;  **  Zared,"  Numb,  xxi,  12],  o«»fr-brook ;  Sept.  Za- 
pki  V.  r.  Zapir  and  Zapi),  the  name  of  a  brook  or  valley 
(^n3)  on  the  border  between  Moab  and  Edom  (DeuL 
ii,  18),  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  crossing 
the  Amon  (Numb,  xxi,  12).  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Wadjf  e/-i4A«y,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea 
near  its  S.E.  comer  (Kobinson,  Bibi,  Res,  ii,  157).  La- 
borde,  arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  source 
of  the  Wadtf  Gh&r&ndel  in  the  Arabah  is  the  site,  as 
from  Mount  Hor  to  el-Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Ezion-geber 
sixty-five  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur— a 
rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  ia  feeble,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  march- 
stations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily  stages,  but  more 
permanent  encampments.  He  also  thinks  the  palm- 
trees  of  Wady  Ght&r&ndel  would  have  attracted  notice, 
and  that  Wady  Jethum  (el-Ithm)  could  not  have  been 
the  way  consistently  with  the  precept  of  Deut.  ii,  8. 
The  camping  station  in  the  catalogue  of  Numb,  xxiii, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ^*  pitching  in  the  valley  of  Ze- 
red"  of  xxi,  12,  is  probably  Dibon-gad,  as  it  stands  next 
to  Ije-abarim  (comp.  xxxiii,  44, 45  with  xxi,  12).  The 
Wady  el-Ahsy  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts 
of  Jebal  and  Kerak.  Taking  its  rise  near  the  castle  of 
el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  upon  the  high 
eastern  desert,  it  breaks  down  through  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  (Burckhardt,  TraveUy  p.  400)  in  a  very 
deep  ravine,  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which  the  Arabs 
call  the  "  Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  David"  (Irby,  May 
29).  The  Israelites  doubtles  crossed  it  near  its  upper 
end,  where  it  would  present  no  difficulty.  See  Ex- 
ode. 

The  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in  the 
first  case  "osiers,"  and  in  the  second  "  baskets''  (Targum 
of  Pseudo-Jonathan ),  which  recalls  the  "  brook  of  the 
willows"  of  Isaiah  (xv,  7).  The  name  ^tf/ifi/"  (willow) 
is  attached  to  the  valley  which  runs  down  from -Kerak 
to  the  Dead  Sea;  but  this  appears  to  be  too  far  i\orth 
for  the  Zered. — Smith ;  Ritto.    See  Willows,  Brook 

OP  THB. 

Zer'eda  (Heb.  with  theart.  Aa/«-7«em2nA^  H^^IK^, 
the  fortress  [  FUrst]  or  the  cool  [  Gesen.] ;  Sept.  17  iapi^d 
v.  r.  ^xifMpa ;  Vulg.  Sareda),  a  town  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  birthplace  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  ( 1  Kings 
xi,  26).  In  an  addition  made  by  the  Sept.  to  ch.  xii, 
Sarira  (as  this  place  is  called  by  some  MSS.)  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jeroboam  for  Solomon,  and  it  is 
stated  that  to  it  Jeroboam  returned  when  he  came  out 
of  Egypt.  The  same  passage  further  substitutes  it  for 
Tirzah,  It  seems  to  have  been  located  as  a  fastness  on 
some  strong  position.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  Mount  Ephraim,  it  cannot 
be  (as  many  think)  the  same  with  Zeredatha,  Zerrath, 
or  Zarthan,  which  lay  in  the  Jordan  valley.  Lieut. 
Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Palest,  ii,  840)  identifies  it  with 
Surdahf  a  village  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  Jufna 
(Tristram,  Bible  Places^  p.  110). 

Zered'athah  (Heb.  Tsereda'thah,  nnn^S,  which 
is  the  same  word  with  Zereda  above,  with  T\  local  added ; 
Sept.  Iip^a^a  v.  r.  "^pn^a^a  and  lata^a ;  Vulg.  Sare- 
duthas),  mentioned  as  the  place  of  Solomon's  brass- foun- 
dry (2  Chron.  iv,  17),  in  place  of  the  Zarthan  (q.  v.) 
of  the  parallel  passage  (1  Kings  vii,46). 


Zer'erath  [some  Zere^rath"],  or  rather  Zbr'ebaii 
(Heb.  Tsererah%  H^'nX,  with  H  k>cal  added,  Ttrtra'- 
tkahy  nn'^'DX,  to  Zererah,  pertu  an  interchange  for 
Zeredah,  as  some  MSS.  and  venioDS  read;  Sept.  Taya- 
paya^d  v.  r.  Kai  owtiyfuvri;  Volg.  omits),  a  place 
mentioned  (Judg.  vii,  22)  in  describing  the  root  of  the 
51  idianites  before  Gideon :  **  And  the  host  [camp]  fled 
to  [as  far  as]  Beth-shittah  in  [towards]  Zererath 
[Zererah],  and  [i.  e.  even]  to  [as  far  as]  the  border  of 
AbeKraeholah,  unto  [upon]  Tabbath."  It  appears  10 
have  been  the  same  place  in  the  Jordan  valley  else- 
where called  Zeredathah  (q.  v.)  or  Zaretan  (q.  v.),  but 
not  Zereda  (q.  v.). 

Ze'resh  (Heb.  id.  tr^T,  Persian  for  ^oU;  Sept. 

Zunrnpa  v.  r.  ^woapa;  Joseph  us,  Zapapa,  AnL  xi,  6, 
10;  Vulg.  Zares)f  the  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(Esth.  V,  10),  who  advised  him  to  prepare  the  gallows 
for  Mordecai  (ver.  14),  but  predicted  bis  fall  on  learn- 
ing that  Mordecai  was  a  Jew  (vi,  13).    B,C  474.    See 

ESTHKR. 

Zereth.    See  Span. 

Ze'reth  (Heb.  Tse'reth,  TTC^,  ipiah,  splendor ;  SepL 
^Lipi^  V.  r.  "^pi^  and  *Ap'^\  Ytilg.  Sereth),  first  named 
of  the  three  sons  of  Ashur  (the  Judahite  and  founder  of 
Tekoa)  bv  one  of  his  wives,  Helah  (1  Chron.  iv,  7). 
B.C.  cir.  1612. 

Ze'rl  (Heb.  Tsen',  •^*1X;  SepL  rowpi;  Vulg.  Son), 
second  named  of  the  six  sons  and  assistants  of  Jedn- 
thun  in  the  Levitical  music  (1  Chron.  xxv,  8);  prob- 
ably the  same  elsewhere  (ver.  11)  called  by  the  equiva- 
lent name  of  Izri  (q.  v.). 

Ze'ror  (Heb.  Tseror*,  ^i'^3K,  a  hunch,  as  often ;  Sept. 
2apap  V.  r.  *Apid  and  'lapt^ ;  Vulg.  Seror ),  a  Benja- 
mite,  son  of  Bechorath  and  father  of  Abiel  in  the  ances- 
try of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  1).    B.a  cir.  1280. 

Zeru'ah  (Heb.  Tseruah%  rt:fA^^,  smitten  with  lep- 
rosy [Gesen.  J  or  fuU-ireasted  [FUrst];  Sept.  Sapoua; 
Vulg.  Sarua),  the  widowed  mother  of  Jeroboam  the  sod 
of  Nebat  (1  Kings  xi,  26).  B.a  973.  In  the  additional 
narrative  of  the  Sept.  inserted  after  1  Kings  xii,  24,  abe 
is  called  Sarira  (a  corruption  of  Zereda,  Jeroboam^s  na- 
tive place),  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  harlot. 

Zenib'^babel  (Heb.  Zemhbahel',  ^na"iT,  sown  in 

Babylon;  Sept.  Zopo/Sa/ScA;  Joseph  us,  Zopo/ia/3cXoc)« 
the  phylarch  or  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.     B.C.  536.     His  exact  parentage  is  a 
little  obscure  from  his  being  always  called  the  son  of 
Shealtiel  (Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v,  2,  etc.;  Hag.  i,  1,  12,  14, 
etc),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogies  ("  Zoro- 
babeV'Matt.  i,  12;  t^uke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  19  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel's 
or  Salathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiel's 
nephew.     Probably  the  genealogy  in  I  Chron.  exhibits 
his  legal  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Judah — a  supposition  which  tallies  with 
the  facts  that  Salathiel  appears  as  the  first-bom,  and 
that  no  children  arc  assigned  to  him.    It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  Josephus  speaks  of  Zorobabel  as  "  the  son  of 
Salathiel  of  the  posterity  of  David  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah"  {Ant,  xi,  8, 10).'   Had  he  believed  him  to  be 
the  son  of  Jeconiah,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  (x,  11, 2), 
he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  say  so  (comp.  x,  7, 1). 
(See  below.) 

1.  Canonical  History, — In  the  first  year  of  Cyrns,  2e* 
rubbabel  was  living  at  Babylon,  and  was  the  reoogiiised 
prince  (fi<^iS3)  of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  in  later 
times  was  called  Mn!lb»!l  d^*l.  or  "  the  Prince  of  the 
Captivity."  On  the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree,  he  uime^ 
diately  availed  himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  of  his  countrymen  **  whose  spirit  God  bad 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  ia 
in  Jerusalem."     It  is  probable  that  he  was  in  the  king 
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of  Babylon's  aervioe,  both  from  bis  having,  like  Daniel 
and  the  three  children,  received  a  Chaldee  name  (<9Aef  A- 
bazzar),  and  from  his  receiving  from  Cyrus  the  office 
of  governor  (HnB)  of  Judsea.  The  restoration  of  the 
sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from 
the  Temple  having  been  effected,  and  copious  presents 
of  silver  and  gold  and  goods  and  beasts  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  captives,  Zerubbabel  went  forth  at 
the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied  by  Jesh- 
ua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  the  prophets  Hag- 
gai  and  Zecfaariah,  and  a  considerable  number  of  priests, 
Levites,  and  heads  of  houses  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  their  followers.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerub- 
babers  first  care  was  to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site, 
and  to  restore  the  daily  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did  in 
Ezra  iii,  4.  But  his  great  work,  which  he  set  about 
immediately,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Being 
armed  with  a  grant  from  Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  for 
the  building,  and  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
builders  (Ezra  vi,  4),  he  had  collected  the  materials,  in> 
eluding  cedar -trees  brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa, 
according  to  the  precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2 
Chron.  ii,  16),  and  got  together  masons  and  carpenters 
to  do  the  work  by  the  opening  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the 
foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the  pomp 
which  they  could  command :  the  priests  in  their  vest- 
ments with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cym- 
bals, singing  the  very  same  psalm  of  praise  for  God*s  un- 
failing mercy  to  Israel  which  was  sung  when  Solomon 
dedicated  his  Temple  (v,  1 1-14) ;  while  the  people  re- 
sponded with  a  great  shout  of  joy  **  because  the  foundation 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid."  How  strange  must 
have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at  this  moment ! 
As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion  and  beheld  from  its  sum- 
mit the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple 
blank,  David's  palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  father's  sep- 
ulchres defiled  and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence 
of  desertion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  once  the  joy- 
ous city ;  and  then  rememtiered  how  his  great  ancestor 
David  had  brought  up  the  ark  in  triumph  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how  Solomon  had 
reigned  there  in  all  his  magnificence  and  power,  and 
how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates  of  the  neighboring 
nations  had  been  his  vassals  and  tributaries — how  roust 
his  heart  alternately  have  swelled  with  pride,  and  throb- 
bed with  anguish,  and  sunk  in  humiliation!  In  the 
midst  of  thene  mighty  memories  he  was  but  the  ofilcer  of 
a  foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remnant 
of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  band  hardly 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  their  hos- 
tile and  jealous  neighbors ;  and  yet  there  he  was,  the 
son  of  David,  the  heir  of  great  and  mysterious  prom- 
ises, returned  by  a  wonderful  providence  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors.  At  his  bidding  the  daily  sacrifice  had 
been  restored  after  a  cessaHon  of  half  a  century,  and 
now  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid, 
amid  the  songs  of  the  Levites  singing  according  to 
David's  ordinance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
It  was  a  heart-stirring  situation;  and,  despite  all  the 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Zerubbabel's  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  into 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  be 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  Samar- 
itans or  Cutheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with  the  Jews 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  when  Zerubbabel  and 
his  companions  refused  to  admit  them  into  partnership, 
they  tried  to  hinder  them  from  building,  and  hired 
counsellors  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  They  probably 
contrived,  in  the  first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies 
of  timber  and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  then  by 
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misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  ooort  of 
Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years  of  Camby- 
ses  and  Smerdis.  Nor  does  Zerubbabel  appear  quite 
blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  building  the  Temple  were  not  such  as  need  have 
stopped  the  work ;  and  during  this  long  suspension  of 
sixteen  years,  Zerubbabel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had 
been  busy  in  building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and 
one  might  even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
been  brought  for  the  Temple  had  been  used  to  decorate 
private  dwellings  (comp.  the  use  of  "{(D  in  Hagg.  i,  4, 
and  1  Kings  vii,  8,  7).  They  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to 
care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  (Hagg.  i,  2-4), 
and  had  not  noticed  that  God  was  rebuking  their  luke- 
warmness  by  withholding  his  blessing  from  their  la> 
bors  (ver.  5- 1 1).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
light  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  the  colony  from 
Babylon.  In  that  year— it  was  the  most  memorable 
event  in  Zenibbabel's  life — the  spirit  of  prophecy  sud- 
denly blazed  up  with  a  meet  brilliant  light  among  the 
returned  captives;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to 
ensue  till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah.  i'heir  words  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a 
moment  Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  threw  his 
whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  seconded  by 
Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  Undeterred  by  a  fresh  at- 
tempt of  their  enemies  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
building,  they  went  on  with  the  work  even  while  a 
reference  was  made  to  Darius;  and  when,  after  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana, 
a  most  gracious  and  favorable  decree  was  issued  by  Da- 
rius, enjoining  Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist  the 
Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king's 
expense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the  third 
day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the 
Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forthwith  dedicated  with 
much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
how  great  was  the  effect  of  the  prophecies  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  in  sustaining  the  courage  and  energy 
of  Zerubbabel  in  carrying  his  work  to  completion.  Ad- 
dressed, as  many  of  ihem  were,  directly  to  Zerubbabel 
by  name ;  speaking,  as  they  did,  most  glorious  things  of 
the  Temple  which  he  was  building;  conveying  to  Ze- 
rubbabel himself  extraordinarv  assurances  of  divine  fa- 
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vor,  and  coupling  with  them  magnificent  and  consola- 
tory predictions  of  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gren tiles,  they  neo- 
essarilv  exercised  an  immense  influence  upon  his  mind 
(Hagg.  i,  13, 14;  ii,  4-9,  21-28;  Zech.  iv,6-10;  viii,8- 
8,  9,  18-28).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
prophecies  upon  Zerubbabel  were  the  immediate  instru- 
ment bv  which  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  Ju- 
dah  were  preserved  from  destruction  and  received  a 
life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  onlv  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we  learn 
from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration  of  the 
courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  provision  for 
their  maintenance,  according  to  the  institution  of  Da- 
vid (Ezra  vi,  18;  Neh.  xii,  47);  the  registering  of  the 
returned  captives  according  to  their  genealogies  (vii,  5) ; 
and  the  keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Darius,  with  which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of 
the  life  of  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel— a  man  infe- 
rior to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  wheth- 
er we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
divine  government  of  his  work,  his  courageous  faith,  or 
the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of  so  many 
and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utterances. 

2.  The  Apocryphal  history  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as 
usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  The  story  told  in  1  Esdr.  iii-vii  is  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius*  on  his  acces- 
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sion,  three  young  men  of  hia  body-guard  had  a  contest 
who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence.  One  of  the 
three  (Zerubbabel)  writing  "  WomeD  are  strongest,  but 
above  all  things  Truth  b^reth  away  the  victory/'  and 
afterwards  defending  his  sentence  with  much  eloquence, 
was  declared  by  acclamation  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claim- 
ed for  his  reward  at  the  king's  hand  that  the  king 
should  perform  his  vow  which  he  bad  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  Upon  this  the  king  gave 
him  letters  to  all  his  treasifrers  and  governors  on  the 
other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the  families  of  which  the 
list  is  given  in  Ezra  ii,  Neh.  vii ;  and  then  follows,  in 
utter  confusion,  the  history  of  Zerubbabel  as  given  in 
Scripture.  Apparently,  too,  the  compiler  did  not  per^ 
ceive  that  Sanabasar  (Sheshbazzar)  was  the  same  per- 
son as  ZerubbabeL  Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbazzar  with  Zerubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile  the 
story  in  1  Esdras  by  saying, "  Now  it  so  fell  out  that 
about  this  time  Zorobabel,  who  had  been  made  govern- 
or of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  captivity,  came  to  Da- 
rius from  Jerusalem,  for  there  had  been  an  old  friend- 
ship between  him  and  the  king,"  etc  {AnL  xi,  3).  But 
it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  tliat  this  is  simply  Jose- 
ph us's  invention  to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical 
Ezra.  Josephus  has  also  another 
story  (ibieU  xi,  4,  9)  which  is  not 
found  in  1  Esdras.  of  Zorobabel  go- 
ing on  an  embassy  to  Darius  to  ac- 
cuse the  Samaritan  governors  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the 
Jews  the  grants  made  by  Darius 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  for  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  and  other  Tem- 
ple expenses,  and  of  his  obtaining 
a  decree  from  the  king  command- 
ing his  officers  in  Samaria  to  sup- 
ply the  high-priest  with  all  that  he 
required.  But  that  this  is  not  au- 
thentic history  seems  pretty  certain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors, 
Sambahaa  being  an  imitation  or 
corruption  oiSanballat^  Tanganes  of 
Tattiai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  Sept.), 
Sadruces  of  Sathrabouzanes,  con- 
fused with  Shadracky  Bobeio  of  Zorobabel ;  and  the  names 
of  the  ambassadors,  which  are  manifestly  copied  from 
the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v,  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and 
MardochsBus  correspond  to  Zorobajbel,  Ananias,  and  Mar- 
dochflsus  of  Josephus.  Moreover,  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius  as  given  by  Josephus  is  as  manifestly  copied  from 
the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezra  vi,  6-10.  In  all  probabili- 
ty, therefore,  the  document  used  by  Josephus  was  one  of 
those  numerous  Apocryphal  religious  romances  of  which 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  so  fond  about  the  4th  and 
3d  century  before  Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to  ex- 
plain Zorobabel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as 
spoken  of  in  1  Esdras,  partly  to  explain  thatof  Mordecai 
at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list  of 
those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it  seenaed)^ 
and  partly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  reviling  and  hu- 
miliating the  Samaritans.  It  also  gratified  the  favorite 
taste  for  embellishing  and  corroborating,  and  giving, 
as  was  thought,  additional  probability  to,  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish 
triumphs. — Smith. 
3.  The  list  of  ZerubbabeVs  posterity  in  1  Chron.  iii, 
'  19-24  is  somewhat  confused.  Perhaps  its  statements 
may  be  harmonized  with  themselves  and  with  the  New- 
Test,  genealogies,  if  the  entire  passage  read  thus:  [ver. 
19]  *'The  issue  of  Pedaiah  were  Zerubbabel  (by  his 
brother  Salathiel's  widow),  Shimei  (to  whom  may  be 
added  Zerubbabcl's  children.  Mesh ullam,  Hanamakj  and 
a  daughter  Shelomith),  [ver.  20}  Hashubab,  Ohel, 
Berechiah,  and  Hasadiah  (called  also  Jusbab-hesed), 
making  in  all  five  sons  (besides  Zerubbabel,  who  was 


reckoned  as  SaUtbiel's  heir  [Ezca  tii,  2]).  [Yer.21] 
The  descendants  of  the  above  Hanatiiah  were  Pelaiiih 
and  Jesaiah,  besides  the  children  of  a  third  sod  ^ 
pkaiahf  together  with  those  of  Anon  (one  of  the  last- 
mentioned  children),  and  in  like  manner  the  issue  again 
of  his  son  ObatUah  and  grandson  Sheekaniaiu  [Yer. 
22]  The  family  of  this  last  oonsbted  of  six  descendants, 
namely,  his  son  Shemaiah,  and  grandchildren  Hatiush, 
Igeal,  Bariah,  Neariah^  and  Shaphat.  [Yer.  23]  Neariah 
had  three  sons, EUoenai^  Hezekiah,  and  Aznkam;  [ver. 
24]  and  Elioenai  again  seven,  namely,  Hodaiah,  Elia- 
shib,  Pelaiah,  Akkub,  Johanan^  Delaiah,  and  Ananl" 
An  objection,  it  must  be  admitted,  lies  against  this  ar- 
rangement, namely,  that  it  brings  down  the  list  to  a 
later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Old-Test,  canon  (RC 
406),  requiring  the  supposition  of  the  addition  of  soow 
of  the  last  names  by  a  subsequent  hand.  Another  riev, 
which  condenses  the  lineage  within  earlier  limits,  ii 
given  under  Darius  2.  The  above  adjustment,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  conformed  to  the  natural  view  of  the 
text.,  but  ia  also  confirmed  by  not  a  few  striking  coin- 
cidences in  names  and  descent  with  the  genealogies  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  the  evangelists.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  these  at  a  glanoe  (see  Strong,  liar- 

'  mony  and  Expandon  of  the  Gospdt,  §  9).   See  Gsseal> 
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Zenil'ah  (Ueh.  Tservyah',  tr^A'^^  [1  Sani.xiv,l 
}1J")S],  iwirmferf  [Gesen.]  or  halmm  [Fllrst];  Sept 
and  Josephus,  2af>ovta;  Vulg.  Sarvia),  a  woman  noted 
as  the  mother  of  the  three  leading  heroes  of  Darid'i 
army — Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel — the  "sons  of  Zeni- 
iah"  (I  Sam.  xxvi,  6;  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  I  Kings  i,  7,  etc). 
B.C.  ante  1046.  She  and  Abigail  are  specified  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  David's  family  m  1  Chron.  ii,  lS-17  as  "sis- 
ten  of  the  sons  of  Jesse"  (ver.  16 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ari, 
vi,  10, 1).  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  Jesse,  a  sus- 
picion which  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  2  Sam. 
xvii,  25,  that  Abigail  was  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Abigail  being  apparently  the  younger  of  the  two  wom- 
en, it  is  a  probable  inference  that  they  were  both  the 
daughters  of  Nahash,  but  whether  this  Nahash  be^as 
Prof.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  conjectured— the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife, 
or  some  other  person  unknown,  must  forever  remain  a 
mere  conjecture.  See  David;  Nahash.  Her  relation 
to  Jesse  (in  the  original  Ishai)  is  expressed  in  the  name 
of  her  son  Ab-ishai.  Of  Zeruiah*s  husband  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Bible.  Josephus  {A  nt  vii,  1, 8)  explic- 
itly states  that  his  name  was  Souri  {lovpt)^  but  oo  cor- 
roboration of  tile  statement  appears  to  hare  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such  remark- 
able sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  fact,  unusiud  if  not  unique, 
that  the  iamily  is  always  called  after  her,  and  (bat  her 
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husband's  name  has  not  been  considered  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation in  the  sacred  records. — Smith. 

Ze'tham  (  Heb.  Zeiham'j  DHT,  prob.  t  q.  Zethan 

[q.  T.] ;  SepL  Ze^ofA  v.  r.  Zo^o^,  Zrj^dv,  etc ;  Vul^. 
Zetham,  Zatham),  a  grandson  of  Laadan,  a  Gershonite 
Levite  (1  Cbron.  xxiii,  8),  associated  with  his  father, 
Jehiel  or  Jehieli,  and  his  brother  Joel,  in  charge  of  the 
Temple  treasury  (xxvi,  22).    B.C.  1043. 

Ze'than  (Heh. Zeythan',  "{HM,  aUve  [Gesen.]  or 
skinmg  [Fttrst] ;  Sept  Zai^av  v.  r.  'H^av;  Vulg.  Ze- 
than), fifth  named  of  the  seren  sons  of  Bilban,  a  Ben- 
jamite  (1  Chion.  vii,  10),    B.a  prob.  1014. 

Ze'thar  ( Heb.  Zethar*,  "irt,  prob.  Persian,  either 

sfar  [Gesen.]  or  $acr%JU»  [FUrst];  Sept.  'A/3ara^ac; 
Vulg.  Zethar),  sixth  named  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of 
Ahasuerus  who  attended  upon  the  king,  and  were  com- 
manded to  bring  Yashti  into  bis  presence  (Esth.  i,  10). 
aC.  488. 

Zi'a  (Heb.  id.  9*^^,  motion  [Gesen.]  or  terrified 
[Fttrst] ;  SepL  Zid  v.  r.  Zovc;  Vulg.  Zte),  sixth  named 
of  the  seven  Gadite  chiefs  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron. 
V,  18).    B.a  prob.  1014. 

Zi'ba  (Heb.  Tsiba',  Kn-'St  [  briefly  M^SC,  2  Sam. 
xvi,  A], plantation  [FUrst],  or  stcUue  [Gesen.];  Sept. 
2i/3d  V.  r.  2i/3j3a ;  Joaephus,  SkjSac ;  ^i%<  Siba),  a  per- 
son who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with  doubtful 
credit  to  nimself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  David's  history 
(2  Sam.  ix,  2-12 ;  xvi,  1-4 ;  xix,  17, 29).    He  had  been 

a  slave  C^^9)  of  the  house  of  Saul  before  the  overthrow 

of  his  kingdom,  and  (probably  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Philistine  incursion  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  roas- 
ter's family)  had  been  set  free  (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  5, 5). 
It  was  of  him  that  David  inquired  if  there  was  any  one 
left  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  whom  the  monarch  might 
show  favor.  B.C.  1044.  Mephibosheth  was  in  con- 
sequence found,  and  having  been  certified  of  David's 
friendship,  Ziba  was  appointed  to  till  the  land  fur  the 
prince,  and  generally  to  constitute  his  household  and 
do  him  service  (2  Sam.  ix,  2-10).  The  opportunities 
thus  afforded  him  he  bad  so  far  improved  that  when 
first  encountered  in  the  history  he  is  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  slaves.  David's 
reception  of  Mephibosheth  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing Ziba  with  his  whole  establishment  back  into  the 
state  of  bondage  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  free. 
It  reduced  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  dependenL  When  David 
had  to  fly  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  rebell- 
ion of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a  large  and  ac- 
ceptable present:  **  But  where  is  Mephibosheth?"  asked 
the  fugitive  monarch.  **  In  Jerusalem,"  was  the  answer ; 
**  for  he  said,  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  roe 
the  kingdom  of  my  father."  Enraged  at  this,  which 
looked  like  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David  there- 
upon gave  to  Ziba  all  the  property  of  Mephibosheth 
(xvi,  1  sq.).  On  David's  return  to  his  metropolis  an 
explanation  took  place,  when  Mephibosheth  accused 
Ziba  of  having  slandered  him ;  and  Davi<l,  apparently 
not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  defence,  gave  his 
final  award,  that  the  land  should  be  dividetl  between 
the  master  and  his  servant  (xix,  24  sq.). — Kitto;  Smith. 
B.C.  1023.     See  MEPHLBOSHErrii. 

Zib'eon  (Heb.  Tsibon^  firSX,  dyed  [Gesen.]  or 
robber  [Fllret];  Sept.  St/Scywv;  Vulg.  Sebeon),  the 
father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's 
wife  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2).  B.C.  ante  1963.  Although 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon  the 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chron.  i,  38, 
40),  the  latter  signifying  "  cave-dweller**  and  the  former 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the 
race  of  the  Troglodytes;  or  perhaps  *^?n}l  (the  Hivite) 
is  a  mistranscription  for  '^'^tltl  (the  Horite).   See  Esau. 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeon  b  that 


Anah  in  Gen.xxxvi,  2  is  called  his  daughter,  and  in  ver.  24 
his  son ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  rs  refers  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to 
the  name  next  preceding  it.  The  Samaritan,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  *p.  An  allusion  is  made  to  some  un- 
recorded fact  in  the  history  of  the  Horites  in  the  pas- 
sage ^  This  [was  that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in 
the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father^* 
(ver.  24).  The  word  rendered  "  mules"  (q.  v.)  in  the 
A.  V.  is  the  Heb.  D*^^)^,  pemimt  perhaps  the  Emim,  or 
giants,  as  in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D'^fi^Mil,  and  so 
also  Onkelos  and  Pseudo- Jonathan;  Ciesenius  prefers 
"  hot-springs,"  following  the  Vulg.  rendering.  Zibeon 
was  also  one  of  the  dukes  or  phylarchs  of  the  Horites 
(ver.  29).  For  the  identification  with  Beeri,  father  of 
Judith  the  Hittite  (xxvi,  84),  see  Bkbri,  and  also 
ANAiL^Smith. 

Zib'la  (Heb.  T^tSya',  K^nzC,  roef  Sept.  ScjS^iv.r. 
'Ufitd;  Vulg.  Sebia},  a  Benjamite,  second  named  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Shaharaim  (q.  v.)  by  one  of  his  two  wives, 
Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii,  9).    B.C.  post  1612. 

Zib'iah  (Heb.  Tnhyah',  n^n^C,  roe;  Sept.  Za/Sm 
V.  r.  'A/3ia ;  Vulg.  Sebia),  a  native  of  Beer^beba,  mother 
of  king  Jehoash  of  Judah  ( 2  Kings  xii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  1),  and  consequently  wife  (or  concnbine)  of  his 
father,  Ahaziah.    B.C.  876. 

ZlohM  (Heb.  Zikri%  '^'^ST,  my  memorial  or  memo- 
rable ;  Sept.  Zi\pi  v.  r.  Zaxpit  Zox^'«  Zopi,  and  even 
sometimes  Za^ap/aC)  'B^cxpi ;  Vulg.  Zechri),  the  name 
of  numerous  Hebrews. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Izhar  the  son  of 
Kohath  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  21,  where  most 
editions  of  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  have  **  Zithri").  B.a 
cir.  1658. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

3.  Fifth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Shashak  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  23).     B.a  cir.  1612. 

4.  Last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  27).     RC.  cir.  1612. 

5.  A  '^  son"  of  Asaph  and  father  of  Micah  (1  Chron. 
ix,  15) ;  elsewhere  called  Zabdi  (Neh.  xi,  17)  and  Zoo- 
cur  (xii,  85). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  'the  son  of  Moses,  being 
son  of  Joram  and  father  of  the  treasurer  Shelomith  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  25).     RC.  ante  1048. 

7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  which  latter  was  chief  of  the 
Reubenites  in  David*s  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).  B.C. 
ante  1043. 

8.  A  Judahite  whose  son  Amasiah  volunteered  at  the 
head  of  200,000  men  in  Jehoshaphat^s  army  (2  Chron. 
xvii,  16).     B.C.  909. 

9.  Father  of  Elishaphat,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
conspirators  with  Jehoiada  to  restore  Joash  (2  Chron. 
xxiii,  1).     RC.  ante  876. 

10.  An  Ephraimitish  chief  in  the  invading  army  of 
Pekah  the  son  of  Reroaliah  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7).  RC. 
cir.  734.  It  seems  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  vic- 
tory of  this  monarch  over  the  army  of  Judah  to  pene- 
trate into  Jerusalem,  where  he  slew  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  and  the  king's  chief 
minister  or  favorite.  See  Ahaz  ;  Pekah.  There  is 
some  probability'  in  the  conjecture  that  he  was  the 
"  TabaeKs  son"  whom  Pekah  and  Rezin  designed  to  set 
upon  the  throne  of  Judah  (Isa.  vii,  6).     See  Tabael. 

11.  Father  of  Joel,  which  latter  was  superintendent 
of  the  Benjamites  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi,  9)^.     RC.  ante  536. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abijab  in  the  days  of 
the  high-priest  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neb.  xii, 
17).     B.C.cir.480. 

Zid'dim  (Heb.  with  the  art.  haf-Ttiddim' ,  D'^'nitn, 
the  dediciHes;  Sept  riov  Tvpiuw  [apparently  reading  "1 


meniioned  next;  but  the  two  naoiea  «re  prob«bly  to  be 
ooanecteil  u  one.  See  Zrb.  Tbc  Sept.  (u  mbore) 
identinn  the  plw«  with  Tyre  and  the  Srruc  with  Zi- 
doB,  but  botb  these  are  quiie  beyond  the  bounda  of 
Naphuli.  Tbe  Jeruulem  Talmud  iM^iOak,  ch.  i)  ia 
probably  nearer  the  mark  in  idenlifving  bata-Tuddim 
viih  Kffr  ChiCtai,^'bich  Schwaiz  (/'aiut.p.  182)  w'  ' 
much  probability  takes  to  be  the  pieeent  Hatlin,  at  i 
Donhem  foot  of  the  weU-knoKii  Kum  Hattin, 
"HDnuorH>ttiD,"areiimileaweat  ofTiberias.  ThU 
identiHcatioo  falla  in  with  the  fact  that  the  nest  names 

the  lake.  "  The  village  has  severs!  traces  of  intiquily 
in  iMl«mbs,aitd  is,  compared  with  many  others,  a  clean 
and  thriving  place"  (TriMtam,  B^>U  Plata,  p.  2£8). 

Zldki'jah  (Neb.  z,  1).     See  Zkdeeiah. 

Zl'don  (Heb.  Ttidim;  ■;iT'S  [or  briefer  p^X,  Gen. 
X,  16, 19;  slii,  ia}Jiihfry  [Geseu.]  oi forirai  [FUrst] ; 
Sept.  [uaually],  New  Test.,  and  classical  writers  gener- 
aUy,  SiiiiK  j  A.  V.  '■  Sidon"  ip  ver.  15, 19,  and  New  Test.), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  (In  the  discussion 
of  the  latter  we  make  use  of  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith,  with  important  additions  from 
Other  sources.) 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  I5j  1  Chron.  i, 
13).    RC  considersbly  post  2511.    See  Ethnogkapht. 

3.  One  of  the  most  ancienc  cities  of  Phoenicia  (Uen. 
X,  19;  xlix,  13;  Joab.  xi,8;  xix,28;  Juilg.  i,81;  x,6; 
iviii,  28:  2  Sam.  xxiv,  6;  1  Kings  xvii.Tli  Isa.  xxiii, 
2,4,12;  Jer.  ixT,  22;  xx¥ii,a;  xlvji,*;  Exek.  xxvii, 
Si  xxviii,  21,  22;  Joel  ii,  4  [Heb-iv,  4];  Zech.  is,  2; 
UttLxi,  21,2!;  xv,2l;  Uarkiii,8;  vii,24,8I;  Luke 
iv,  26;  vi,  17;  i,  IS,  14;  AcU  xii,  20,  xxvii,  8),  which 
■mi  retuns  its  ancient  appeUation  (Fhten.  ;1X)  in  the 
Arabic  form  Saida.  Justin  Martyr  {who  lived  in  Pal- 
estine) derives  the  name  from  the  Phceniciaii  word  for 
jiiA, " piscem  Phtenices  lidon  vocant"  (xviii,  3);  but 
Josephus.  from  the  son  of  Canaan  (Aal.  vi,  2). 

1.  Siiaalion  and  Imporlatia. — Zidon  lies 


and  the  sea,  to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Jnt- 
phiis,Anr.  T,  S,  1,  ri  iteja  vtiiov  Silivot  itdXiwv)  u 
a  point  where  the  mountaine  recede  to  a  distance  of  ivo 
miles  (  Kenrick, /'limtno,  p.  19).  Adjoining  tbedl; 
there  are  lianiiant  gardens  and  orcbanU,  in  vhicb 
tbere  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest  fruit  ima  suited  la  tbt 
climate.  "The  plain  is  flat  and  low," says  Mr.  Pontr, 
author  of  the  Baitdbookfor  Sgria  OMJ /'ubKHT,  "  but 
near  the  coast  line  rises  a  little  hiU,  ■  spur  fioin  whirk 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  yards  into  tbe  sea  in  s  auib- 
westem  directiod.  On  the  northeni  dope  of  the  pno- 
ontuty  thus  formed  stands,  the  old  city  rf  Zidon.  Tbe 
hill  behind  on  the  south  is  covered  by  the  citader  (£b- 
cydop.  Britaiadca,  8th  ed.  s.  v. ).     It  had  a  very  a>\st- 

sand  (Strabo,  xvi,  756;  Joaephus,Hiir.  liv,  ID,)!),    U 

the  Jordan  (iUd.  v,  B,  1),  and  four  hmidrtd  stadia  fnni 
Berytos  (Strabo,  xti,  T56, 757).  It  was  silutted  in  tin 
slloiment  of  the  tribe  of  Aaher,  but  never  csnquotd 
(Judg.  i,  31) ;  on  the  contrarv,  it  was  HmetiniH  i  f«- 
midsble  enemy  (x,  12).  Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  *a 
called  Tsidon-rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josb.  li,  8 ;  lii, 
28),or  Zidon  the  Metropolis,  sciL  of  Zidonia.  Tbildi^ 
trict  appears  to  have  embraced  the  states  ufZidoo,  Tyre, 
and  Aradaa,  and  its  inhabitants  are  always  diitinguiib- 
ed  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself  (called  "dwdl- 
eiB  [■'alCT']  of  Zidon")  as  D^'JilX  "Zidoniini,"M 
dwellers  in  the  districta;  and  it  aeema  in  those  oilr 
times  to  have  extended  northward  to  the  Gibliie^ 
southward  to  the  Carmel  (Zebuliin's  border,  Gen.  ilii. 
13).  At  a  later  period  the  boundaries  souib  were  de- 
termined  by  the  fluctuating  iasiie  of  thestmgKlcfDi'bt 
hegemony  between  Zidon  and  Tyre,  while  nonbiranl 
the  river  Tamyrus  divided  it  Irom'  the  Slate  ofBaynu. 
To  the  east,  where  it  never  had  extended  v(iy  fit  [Dim 
a  Zidnnian  colony,  being  described  as  being  "fufrtnc 
the  Zidoniana,"  Judg.  xviii,  7)  in  esrly  days,  it  loscbei, 
St  a  later  period,  the  tenitory  of  Damascus.  Tbe  u- 
sumption,  how  '  '  -       -       -i- -- 
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ancient  writen— viz.  that  thia  name  stood  for  **PIiob- 
nician,'*and  Zidonia  itaelf  for  the  whole  of  Phoenicia, 
of  vrhich  it  formed  only  an  important  part — is  incorrect 
T}*re,  of  later  origin  than  Zidon,  if  not  indeed  founded 
by  it,  in  the  same  way  styles  itself  on  coins  D3^2£  DK, 
<*  Metropolis  of  Zidonia,"  in  the  sense  of  its  momentary 
hegemony  over  Zidon  only,  possibly  also  with  a  second- 
ary reference  to  the  nationality  of  its  inhabitants,  most- 
ly immigrants  from  Zidon. 

The  frequent  allusions  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  Zido- 
nians  in  arts  and  manufactures,  the  extent  of  their  com- 
merce, their  nautical  information  and  prowess,  in  ancient 
writers,  are  well  known  (see  Homer,  IL  vi,  290 ;  xxiii, 
743;  0(fy«.iv,617;  xui,285;  xv,117,425).  Of  the  trade 
of  the  "Zldonian  merchants"  (l8a.xxiii,2;  £zek.xxvii, 
8),  both  by  land  and  sea,  we  hear  in  Diod.  Sic.  (xvi,  41, 
46);  of  their  glass,  linen,  and  other  manufactories,  in 
Pliny  (v,  20),  Virgil,  Strabo  (xvi,  10),  and  other  clas- 
sical writers.  The  best  vessds  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
were  Zidonian  (Herod,  vii,  99,  128).  In  Hasselquist's 
time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France  were  considerable 
{Travel*,  p.  166);  but  at  present  its  traffic  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  neighboring  towns  (Mannert,' Creo^a- 
phiet  i,  291 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  notes  on  Deut.  xxxiii 
and  Joeh.  xix). 

2.  History, — The  antiquity  of  Zidon  is  evident  from 
the  ethnological  assertion  that  Zidon  was  the  flrst-bom 
of  Canaan,  though  Berytus  and  Byblua,  as  towns  found- 
ed by  Cronos,  claimed  a  high  mythological  antiquity. 
Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  at  all ;  but  Zi- 
don is  referred  to  in  terms  that  give  it  the  pre-eminence 
among  Phoenician  cities.  From  a  Biblical  point  of 
view,  this  city  is  inferior  in  interest  to  its  neighbor  Tyre, 
with  which  its  name  b  so  often  associated.  Indeed,  in 
all  the  passages  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  cit- 
ies are  mentioned  together.  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  at  once  be  deemed  accidental, 
or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the  nearest  of  the  two 
cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not  that  some  doubt  on  this 
point  is  raised  by  the  order  being  reversed  in  two  works 
which  were  written  at  a  period  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed 
a  long  temporary  superiority  (Ezra  iii,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxii, 
4).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two, 
Tyre  b  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  prophets ;  and 
the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against  Tyre,  as  a  sin- 
gle colossal  power  (Ezek.  xxvi ;  xxvii ;  xxviii,  1-19 ; 
Isa.  xxiii),  have  no  parallel  in  the  shorter  and  vaguer 
utterances  against  Zidon  (Ezek.  xxviii,  21-23).  The 
predominant  Biblical  interest  of  Tyre  arises  from  the 
prophecies  relating  to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii,  8),  there  would  be 
no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  Tyre, 
as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  when  their  city 
had  been  reduced  by  the  king  of  Asbkelon,  founded  Tyre 
the  year  before  the  capture  of  Troy.  Justin,  however, 
is  such  a  weak  authority  for  any  disputed  historical 
fact,  and  his  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews, 
wherein  we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy, 
seems  to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi, 
2),  that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise  time  when 
Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  authority 
for  the  early  history  of  the  Phoenicians.  In  contradic- 
tion of  this  statement,  it  has  been  further  insisted  on 
that  the  relation  between  a  colony  and  the  mother  city 
among  the  Phoenicians  was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyr- 
ians  never  acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon, 
the  supposed  connection  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is 
morally  impossible.  This  is  a  very  strong  point;  but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can  prove 
that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians  at  the  very 
distant  period  when,  alone,  the  Zidonians  would  have 
built  Tyre,  if  they  founded  it  at  all ;  or  that  it  would 
have  applied  not  only  to  the  conscious  and  deliberate 
founding  of  a  colony,  but  likewise  to  such  an  almost  ac- 


cidental founding  of  a  city  as  is  implied  in  the  account 
of  Justin.  Certainly  there  is  otherwise  nothing  im- 
probable in  Zidonians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyr- 
ians  are  called  Zidonians;  but  the  Zidonians  are  never 
called  Tyrians.  At  any  rate,  this  circumstance  tends  to 
show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  .by.  the  statement  that  Zidon  was  the  first- 
bom  of  Canaan  (x,  15),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of 
"Great  Zidon,"  or  "the  metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is 
twice  given  to  it  in  Joshua  (xi,  8 ;  xix,  28).  It  is  con- 
firmed, likewise,  by  Zidonians  being  used  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (xiii,  6 ;  Judg. 
xviii,  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  no 
deliverer  to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  that  "it  was /ar/rom  Zidon  f  whereas,  if 
Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance,  it  would  have 
been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyre,  which  professed 
substantially  the  same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty 
miles  nearer  (ver.  28).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances  that  in 
the  Homeric  poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  is 
mention  both  of  Zidon  and  the  Zidonians  {Ocfys,  xv,  425 ; 
IL  xxiii,  743) ;  and  the  land  of  the  Zidonians  is  called 
"  Sidonia"  {Otfyt.  xiii,  285).  One  point,  however,  in  the 
Homeric  poems  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  concern- 
ing the  Zidonians,  that  they  are  never  here  mentioned 
as  traders,  or  praised  for  their  nautical  skill,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  so  celebrated  (Herod,  vii,  44,  96). 
The  traden  are  invariably  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Phoenicians,  which  would,  indeed,  include  the  Zido- 
nians; but  still  the  special  praise  of  Zidonians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  When  Achilles  distributed  prizes  at 
the  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus,he  gave  as  the  prize  of 
the  swiftest  runner  a  large  silver  bowl  for  mixing  wine 
with  water,  which  had  been  cunningly  made  by  the 
skilful  Zidonians,  but  which  Phoenicians  had  brought 
over  the  sea  (Homer,  //.  xxiii,  743, 744).  When  Mene- 
laus  wished  to  give  to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  valuable,  he  presented  him  with  a  similar 
mixing-bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim — a  divine  work, 
the  work  of  Hephaestus — which  had  been  a  gift  to  Me- 
nelaus  himself  from  Phsedimus,  king  of  the  Zidonians 
(0^.  iv,  614-618;  xv,  425).  Again,  all  the  beau- 
tifully embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  from  which 
she  selected  one  as  an  offering  to  Athene,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Zidonian  women,  which  Paris,  when  coming 
to  Troy  with  Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  {IL  vi, 
289-295).  But  in  no  case  is  anything  mentioned  as 
having  been  brought  from  Zidon  in  Zidoniah  vessels  or 
by  Zidonian  sailors.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoeni- 
cian vessels  were  principally  dtted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Zidon. 

But  veiy  soon  after  that  period  the  splendor  and 
power  of  Zidon  began  to  pale  before  Tyre,  which  exist- 
ed already  at  the  time  of  Joshua,  but  as  a  dependency 
of  Zidon.  After  the  memorable  defeat  which  the  Zi- 
donians suffered  in  the  war  with  the  king  of  Ashkelon 
(13th  century  RC),  reported  by  Justin,  when  the  Zi- 
donians are  said  to  have  "retired  to  their  ships  and  to 
have  founded  [V  refonnded]  Tyre,"  Zidon  almost  disap- 
pean  from  history  for  a  time,  so  utterly  enfeebled  and 
insignificant  had  it  become  through  the  sudden  and 
brilliant  rise  of  its  own  daughter  and  rival,  to  whom  all 
the  noblest  and  most  skilful  of  her  children  had  fled. 
Its  fate  was  almost  the  same  as  was  that  of  Tyre  her- 
self when  Dido-Elissa  had  founded  Carthage,  and  drew 
all  the  most  important  elements  from  the  old  city  to  the 
"  new  town,"  which,  it  tnust  not  be  forgotten,  had  origi- 
nally been  a  Zidonian  settlement  under  the  name  of 
Kakkabe. 

*  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zidon  u  not  often  directly  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre. 
When  the  people  called  "Zidonians"  is  mentioned,  it 
sometimes  seems  that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of 
Zidon  are  meant;  as,  for  example,  when  Solomon  said 


bel,  is  called  Iheir  king  (xri,  Bl),  whtsaccording  to  Me- 
nander,  id  JoBephiu  {a  rI.  viii,  13,  !],  wu  king  oT  the 
Tyrians.  I'hii  may  likewise  be  the  meaning  when 
AahUreth  is  called  Ibu  gixiden,  ur  aboininatioii,  of  Iba 
Zidonians  (1  KingB  xi,  5,  Kt;  2  Kinga  xxiii,  IS);  or 
when  women  of  tbe  Zidoniane  are  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence U)  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  1).  And  tbis  aeema  to  be 
equally  [rue  of  the  pbrasee  "dausbccr  of  Zidon,"  and 
U  of  Zidon."  and  even  once  of  "Zidon"  il»elf 


throir  of  Zidon  has  Dot,  pethipa,  attracted  h 

were  these.  While  the  Petaiaaa  were  making  pnpin- 
tjona  in  Phoenicia  U>  put  down  the  revolt  in  Eb'ti^ 
some  Pernian  utrapfl  and  generals  behaved  oppre«Tflv 
and  insolently  to  Zidoniana  in  the  Zidonian  diviiion  uf 
the  city  of  Tripolia.  On  this  the  Zidonian  pmplc  pn>- 
jected  a  revolt;  and,  having  firal  conctrted  antcge- 
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part  in  history.  It  became,  however,  again  a  floarish- 
ing  town ;  and  Polybiua  (v,  70)  incidentally  mentions 
that  Antiochus,  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  en- 
camped over  against  Zidon  (B.G.  218),  but  did  not  vent- 
ure to  attack  it  from  the  abundance  of  its  resources  and 
the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or 
refugees.  Subsequently,  according  to  Joseph  us  (Ant, 
xiv,  10, 2),  Julius  CsQsar  wrote  a  letter  respecting  Hyr- 
canus,  which  he  addressed  to  the  **  Magistrates,  Council^ 
and  Demos  of  Sidon."  This  shows  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Ztdonians  enjoyed  the  forms  of  liberty,  though  Dion 
Cassius  says  (Ixiv,  7)  that  Augustus,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  East,  deprived  them  of  it  for  seditious  conduct.  Not 
long  after  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  Phoenicia,  says  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  *'Both  were  illustrious  and  splendid 
formerly,  (xnd  now ;  but  which  should  be  called  the  cap- 
ital of  Phcsnicia  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  in- 
habitants" (xvi,  756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated  on 
the  mainland,  on  a  fine,  natnrally  formed  harbor.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  the  sciences  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy ;  and  says  that  the  best  op- 
portunities were  afforded  in  Zidon  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  and  of  all  other  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds  that  in  his  time  there  were  distinguished  phi- 
losophers— natives  of 
Zidon — as  Boethus, 
with  whom  he  studied 
the  philosophy  of  Ar- 
istotle, and  his  broth- 
er Diodotus.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  both 
these  names  were 
Greek;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  in  Stra- 
bo's  time  Greek  was  the 
language  of  the  educat- 
ed classes  at  least,  both 
in  Tyre  and  Zidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that 

m 

is  known  of  the  state 
of  Zidon  when  it  was 
visited  by  Christ  It  is 
about  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Nazareth,  and  is 
the  most  northern  city 
which  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his 
journeys.  Pliny  notes 
the  manufacture  of 
glass  at  Zidon  (^Nat, 
Hut.  y,  17,  19) ;  and 
during  the  Roman  pe- 
riod we  may  conceive 
Tyre  and  Zidon  as  two 
thriving  cities,  each 
having  an  extensive 
trade,  and  each  having 
i^  staple  manufacture 
—  the  latter  of  glass, 
and  Tyre  of  purple 
dyes  from  shell-fish. 

Zidon  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the 
New  Test,  Jesus  went 
once  to  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Zidon  (Matt. 
XV,  21);  Sarepta,  a  city 
of  Sidon,  is  referred  to 
(Luke  iv,  26);  and  Paul 
touched  at  Zidon  on  his 
voyage  from  Csesarea 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii, 
8).  Whatever  be  the 
doom  of  Tyre  and  Zi- 
don, it  shall  be  "  more 
tolerable  in  the  day  of 
judgment"  than   that 


of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  which  saw  the  Saviour's 
mighty  works,  but  were  unconvinced  by  them ;  for  had 
these  towns  been  so  privileged,  ^  they  would  have  re- 
pented long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

Zidon  was  sometimes  dignified  with  the  (xreek  title  of 
Nauarchis  (commander  of  ships),  and  was  dso  called  by 
the  Romans  Colonia  Augusta  and  Metropolis.  Chris- 
tianity appears  tp  have  been  introduced  here  at  an  early 
periotl  (Acts  xxvii,  8),  and  a  bishop  of  Zidon  attended 
the  Council  of  Nicsea  in  325.  After  the  conquest  of 
Syria  by  the  Moslems  (in  636),  Zidon  surrendered  to  her 
new  masters  without  resistance,  and  it  was  then  in  an 
enfeebled  condition.  It  shared  genendly  the  fortunes 
of  Tyre,  with  the  exception  that  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
and  suffered,  accordingly,  more  than  Tyre  previous  to 
the  fatal  year  B.C.  1291.  Since  that  time  it  never 
seems  to  have  fallen  quite  so  low  as  Tyre.  Through 
Fakhr  ed-Dtn,  emir  of  the  Druses  between  1594  and 
1684,  and  the  settlement  at  Saida  of  French  commer- 
cial houses,  it  had  a  revival  of  trade  in  the  17th  and 
part  of  the  I8th  century,  and  became  the  principal 
city  on  the  Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the 
East  and  the  West  (see  Mimoires  du  CkevaUer  d^Ar- 
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vieux  [Paris,  1785],  i,  294-879).  This  was  pat  an 
end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  violence  and  op- 
pression (Kitter,  Erdhinde,  17.  Theil,  1.  Abth.  3.  Uiich, 
p.40d,  406),  closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the 
population  of  the  city  was  at  one  time  estimated  at 
20,000  inhabitants.  Under  the  Egyptian  rule  the  place 
again  somewhat  revived,  but  in  1840  its  fortress  was 
destroyed  by  the  European  allies. 

8.  Present  Condition, — The  town  still  shows  signs  of 
former  wealth,  and  the  houses  are  better  constructed  and 
more  solid  than  those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built, 
of  stone.  Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgaUs 
(Robinson,  Bibl,  Res.  iii,  418, 419).  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  Europe,  however,  now  mainly  passes  through 
JBeirOt,  as  its  most  important  commercial  centre ;  and 
the  natural  advantages  of  Beirikt,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  navigation,  are  so  decided  that  it  is 
certain  to  maintain  its  present  superiority  over  Zidon 
and  Tyre. 

The  modem  Saida  has  thus  lost  all  and  everything,  and 
has  once  more  become  a  poor  miserable  place,  without 
trade  or  manufactures  worthy  of  the  name.  To  add  to 
its  desolation,  an  earthquake,  which  took  place  in  1837, 
destroyed  about  one  hundred  of  its  insignificant  houses. 
Yet  such  is  its  favorable  natural  position,  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  in  1840  the  dis- 
trict of  Saida  contained  about  70,000  inhabitants  (above 
86,000  Christians  and  Jews),  whose  annual  tax  amount- 
ed to  about  $570,000.  It  only  requires  some  favorable 
turn  in  the  tide  of  its  affairs  to  make  it  once  more  lift 
up  its  head  again  'as  of  yore.  The  population  of  Saida 
is  estimated  at  10,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  Mos- 
lems, 500  Jews,  and  the  rest  Catholics,  Maronites,  and 
Protestants.  The  city  that  onoe  divided  with  Tyre  the 
empire  of  the  seas  is  now  almost  without  a  vessel,  and 
its  commerce  is  so  insignificant  that  it  would  not  repay 
even  a  periodical  call  of  one  of  the  passing  steamers. 
Silk  and  fruit  are  its  staple  products;  the  latter  is  not 
surpassed  in  variety  or  quality  by  any  other  place  in 
Syria.  The  harbor  was  formed  by  a  low  ridge  of  rocks 
running  out  from  the  northern  point  of  the  peninsula, 
parallel  to  the  shore  line.  On  one  of  these  stands  an 
old  castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  forming  the  picturesque  group  so  well 
known  from  engravings.  The  harbor  was  counted  large 
in  the  days  of  ancient  commerce,  being  sufficient  to  con- 
tain fifty  galleys ;  but  the  Druse  chief  Fakhr  ed-Dtn,  fear- 
ing the  Turks,  caused  it  to  be  filled  up  with  stones  and 
earth,  so  that  now  only  small  boata  can  enter.  Larger 
vessels,  when  they  come  here  at  all,  anchor  off  to  the 
northward,  sheltered  only  from  the  south  and  east  winds. 

4.  Antiquities, — Around  the  island,  on  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  medieval  castle,  particularly  on  the 
south-west  side,  are  remains  of  quays  built  of  large 
hewn  stones,  and  similar  remains  flank  the  whole  of 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  northern  harbor.  The  broad 
'  tongue  of  land  which  bounds  the  harbor  on  the  west 
also  bears  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  the  east  side 
there  are  two  artificial  square  basins.  Antiquities,  chief- 
ly of  the  Christian  period,  consisting  of  sarcophagi,  cip- 
pi,  statuettes,  trinkets,  and  tear -vessels,  are  frequent- 
ly dug  up  in  the  gardens  around  the  town.  The  ne- 
cropolis, situated  in  the  limestone  rocks  adjacent,  con- 
tains tombs  of  various  plans  and  styles,  which  are  mi- 
nutely described  by  Renan  (^Mission  en  Phenicie^  p.  117). 
Saida,  however,  possesses  another  most  vital  interest, 
apart  from  its  faded  historical  memories.  It  is  the  only 
spot  in  Phcenicia  where  Phoenician  monuments  with 
Phcenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  yet.  While 
the  great  bulk  of  palieographicai  relics  of  this  most  im- 
portant people  had  been  found  in  its  colonies,  Saida 
alone  has  furnished  no  less  than  three  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  lengthy  inscriptions  extant  On  Jan.  19, 
1855,  one  of  the  many  sepulchral  caves  near  the  city 
was  opened  by  chance,  and  there  was  discovered  in  it  a 
sarcophagus,  the  lid  of  which  represented  the  form  of  a 
mummy  with  the  uncovered  face  of  a  man.    Twenty- 


two  lines  of  Phoenician  writing  were  found  eDgrtvel 
upon  the  chest  of  the  royal  personage — king  A&b- 
manezer  II  —  whom  it  represents.  A  smaller,  abbre- 
viated inscription  runs  round  the  neck.  The  age  of 
this  monument  has  variously  been  conjectuxed  as  of 
the  11th  centur}'  B.C.  (Ewald),  which  is  nnque^ 
tionably  wrong ;  further,  as  -  of  the  7th,  6th,  or  4th 
respectively  by  Hiizig,  the  due  de  Luynes,  Levy,  tod 
others.  The  inscriptions  contain  principally  a  solema 
injunction,  or  rather  an  adjuration,  not  to  disturb  the 
royal  remains.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  enumeration 
of  the  temples  erected  by  the  defunct  in  honor  of  the 
gods.  This  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  Nineveh  divi»un 
of  the  sculptures  in  the  Louvre.  At  first  sight  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  easily  mistaken, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  black  marble.  On  the 
authority,  however,  of  M.  Suchard  of  Paris,  who  has  ex- 
amined it  very  closely,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sarcoph- 
agus is  of  black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  kjwwii,  u 
more  abundant  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the  lid 
are  decidedly  of  the  £g}'ptian  type,  and  the  head-dress 
is  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of  a  binl  sculptured  on  what 
might  seem  the  place  of  the  right  and  left  shoulder. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  ibis 
sarcophagus  was  either  made  in  Egypt  and  sent  thence 
to  Zidon,  or  that  it  was  made  in  Phcenicia  in  imiutioo 
of  similar  works  of  art  in  Egypt.  The  inscriptioitt 
themselves  are  the  longest  Phoenician  inscriptions  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  A  translation  of  them  was 
published  by  Prof.  Dietrich  at  Marburg  in  1855,  and  by 
Ewald  at  Gotdngen  in  1856.  The  king's  title  is  "  king 
of  the  Zidonians  ;'*  and,  as  is  the  case  with  Ethbaal,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  xvi,  31),  there 
must  remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title 
ordinarily  assumed  by  kings  of  Zidon,  or  whether  it  had 
a  wider  signification.  We  learn  from  the  inscription 
that  the  king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  roost  remarkable 
(larger)  inscription  divided  into  words  (there  is  no  di- 
vision even  of  the  letters  in  the  original)  according  to 
the  sense — in  some  instances  merely  conjectured— and 
transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters,  to  which  is  subjoin- 
ed a  translation,  principally  following  Muuk  and  Levy, 
but  occasionally  differing  from  ^ther : 

"^dbxh  I  III— t  rai»i  **.d5  racra  ia  nva  i. 

itrso'i'X  i^c  "isT  oanx  i^h-Q  r:sn  -(^a  la  2. 

nbta:  noxb  d:is  ^^o 
r»  bx  "p  cn'^  on  tx  UTa*^  -joc  "p  "^rs  ia  8. 

T  napai  t  rbna  y»  aam 
Dix  bai  rabttQ  bs  rx-'osp  raa  ex  D-»ra  i 

xc-^  bxi  D2«  in  no  ■»«  d  oso  -p  upa**  ix  6. 

C72*TX  D8t  nx  ■':;z3  naoa  rts  t  aaoaa  "p  6. 

1  nabTSTS  ba  a  Dana  yarn  bx  inaT* 
»©■»  irx  ox  T  aatao  nbr  nnc''  ex  cnx  ba  7. 

en  •;o«5'»  ox  ox  •^oacia  nbn  mx 
nap*'  bxi  DXBi  nx  oaeti  ob  ^a'^  bx  t  aao  & 

ynti  p  ob  •p'«  bxi  napa 
nnx  ']h'Q  onx  oonpn  oabxn  oanjor  o:nnn  9. 

pb  oaa  boia  ex 
nb5  nnu*^  ex  xn  onx  ox  nabc«  rr^x  oanx  la 

n-'x  xe"'  ex  ox  t  aaeo 
non«  onx  ox  xn  r[a]bTao  ynt  rr^xi  t  rbn  ii. 

t  ttTsb  ene  ob  la**  bx 
. . .  eren  rnn  c^na  nxni  b?rb  -^b  it 
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(1.)  Id  the  roontb  of  Bnl,  in  the  year  14  (XIY)  of  my 
relgniiiff,  [I,]  kin^  Ashmiinezer.  klne;  of  the  Zidoniane,  (S) 
son  of  klug  Tabnith,  kinj;  of  the  Zlaonians:  spake  klug 
Ashmauexer,  king  of  the  Zidonians,  sayiue:^  "I  nave  been 
stolen  away  (3)  before  my  time— <a  sou  of  the  flood  [?1  of 
dnjK.  The  whilom  Great  is  dumb — the  Sou  of  Goo  is 
dead.  And  1  reel  in  this  grave,  even  in  this  tomb,  (4)  in 
the  place  which  I  have  bailt.  My  ac^uratlon  to  all  the 
ruling  pi>wer8  and  all  men:  Let  no  one  open  this  resting- 
place,  and  (B)  not  search  with  us  for  treasure,  for  there  Is 
no  treasure  with  ns ;  and  Ut  him  not  bear  away  the  eoueh 
of  my  rest,  and  not  trouble  (6)  us  on  this  resting-place  by 
distnrbing  the  conch  of  my  s1ural>er8.  Even  If  people 
siiould  perraade  thee,  do  not  listen  to  their  speech.  For 
all  the  rnling  powers  and  (7)  all  men  who  shonld  open  the 
tomb  of  this  my  rest,  or  any  man  who  shonld  carry  away 
the  eoueh  qf  my  rett^  or  any  man  who  troubles  me  or  (8) 
this  my  couch,  unto  them  there  shall  be  no  rest  with  the 
departed ;  they  shall  not  be  buried  in  a  grave,  and  there 
shall  be  to  them  neither  son  nor  seed  <9)  in  their  stead, 
and  the  holy  gods  will  send  over  them  a  mighty  king  who 
will  rule  over  them,  and  (10)  cut  them  off  with  their  dy- 
nasty. If  any  human  being  should  open  this  resting- 
place,  and  any  man  should  carrv  away  (11)  this  tomb— be 
Be  of  royal  seed  or  a  man  of  the  people— there  shall  be 
onto  them  neither  root  below  nor  (12)  tmit  above,  nor 
honor  among  the  living  under  the  sun.  .  .  ." 

The  shorter  inscription — ^roond  the  king's  neck — con- 
tains seven  lines,  as  follows : 

Danx  ...  I  III— i:>3nKnoyn3»3bam*'a  i. 

. . .  '^KnnB'^bs . . .  TK72»'»30Taa3''n5banbTa3maKb  2. 

yia«nbK  . . .  ttti'^KD^aaaawpa'^bKnnswia  8. 

iap3  . . .  b5nnB''««anxb3in[3]boob33B3ns  ^ 

. . .  i3abxnanao"»ia3nnn5nti3aab33*^bx  5. 


s3KnQ 


6. 


.  .  .  93Q1&M33&0  7. 

The  third  inscription  we  have  mentioned  was  discov- 
eied  a  few  years  ago  by  consul  Moore  on  another  locality 
near  Saida.  It  is  found  on  a  block  sixty-nine  centi- 
metres in  height,  thirty-eight  in  length,  which  evidently 
was  once  used  for  building  purposes.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  count  de  Vogu^  The  inscription  reads 
as  follows : 

I  1 1  n©n  . . .  a  . . .  rri'^a 

n-ir»sia-p303nx 

. . .  •»K3^tt5n"»KD3ns^ba 

mntt5rb"»i . . . 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  this  Inscription  allows  of  lit- 
tle certainty  in  its  deciphering,  save  with  respect  to  a 
few  proper  names.    See  Phoenicia. 

Zidon'lan  (Heb.  sing.  Tsidotti',  ^aSs,  Ezek.  xxxii, 
30;  plur.  Tsidomm'j  D''31"»X,  O'^SIT^aC  [the  fuU  form], 
or  0"»3ns  [Ezra  iii, 7,  "they  of  Zidon"] ;  and  [1  Kings 
xi,  6,  83]  Tsidomn',  T'SH'^S;  Sept.  ^Suivioi  [except 
Ezek.  xxxii,  80,  orparriyoi  'Atraovp'];  Vulg.  Sidonii 
[except  ver.  SOfVenatores];  A.  V. "  Sidonians,  2  Kings 
xxlii,  13),  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon.  They  were  among 
the  nations  of  Canaan  left  to  practice  the  Israelites  in 
the  art  of  war  (Judg.  iii,  3),  and  colonies  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  spread  up  into  the  hill  countr>'  from  Leba- 
non to  Misrephoth-maim  ( Josh,  xiii,  4,  6  ),  whence  in 
later  times  they  hewed  cedar-trees  for  David  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Chron.  xxii,  4).  They  oppressed  the  Israelites 
on  their  first  entrance  into  the  country  (Judg.  x,  12), 
and  appear  to  have  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless  life  (xviii, 
7) ;  they  were  skilful  in  hewing  timber  (I  Kings  v,  6), 
and  were  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Solomon.  They 
were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  Ashtoreth  as  their  tute- 
lary goddess  (xi,  6,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii,  18),  as  well  as 
the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their  king  was  named  (1 
Kings  xvi,  31 ).  The  term  Zidonian  among  the  He- 
brews appears  to  have  been  extended  in  meaning  as 


that  of  Phoenician  among  the  Greeks.  Zidonian  wom- 
en (rMdoityoCA',ni^3nX;  Sept2vpai;  Yu]g.  Sidoma) 
were  in  Solomon's  harem  (xi,  1). — Smith.    See  Zidon. 

Ziegelbauer,  Maonoald,  a  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1696  at  Elwangen, 
Suabia.  In  1707  he  entered  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Benedictine  friars,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  the  convent  of  Zwiefalten  and  that  of  Reichenau. 
After  having  resided  for  a  time  near  the  learned  priest 
Bessel  of  Gottenich,  who  had  been  appointed  to  instruct 
the  young  friars,  he  passed  many  years  at  Vienna,  and 
at  Braunau  and  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  and  assisted  in 
reorganizing  the  academic  college  at  the  last-named 
place.  In  1747  he  went  to  occupy  the  position  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Academy  of  the  Unknown  at  Olmlttz. 
Here  he  prepared  a  book  in  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  pope  to  numerous  abuses  introduced 
among  the  clergy  of  these  countries.  Those  interested 
in  suppressing  the  publication  of  this  work  administered 
to  him  a  poison  powder  by  a  physician.  He  died  June 
4, 1750,  at  Olmlitz.  We  have  from  Ziegelbauer,  Hit' 
torische  Nachi-icht  von  dtr  S,  Georgenfahne  (Vienna, 
1785)  v—Acta  S.  Stepkam  Protamartyru  (ibid.  1736),  in 
German : — Novua  Ret  LitferaricB  Ord,  8.  Benedidi  Con," 
spectua  (Ratisbon,  1739),  a  prospectus  of  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent collection  which  was  published  by  Lcgipont  after 
his  death  under  the  title  Historia  Rei  IMter,  Ord,  S, 
BenedicH  (Augsburg,  1754)  ;—E2)itome  Historica  Mona- 
tterii  Brermoniemis  prope  Pragam  (Cologne,  1740) : — 
Sponsalia  Virginis  (Kdnigshofen,  1740) : — Hiatoria  Di' 
dactica  de  Cruets  CuUu  in  Ord.  S,  Benedicti  (Vienna, 
1746)  i-^Centifolium  Camaldulerue  (ibid.  1750),  which  is 
a  prospectus  of  the  historical  library  of  the  Camaldules. 
Ziegelbauer  left  in  manuscript  several  works,  such  as 
Olomucium  Sacrum  and  BiJUiotheca  Bohemica,  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Zif  (Heb.  ZiVf  *1T,  bioom;  Sept.  Zeov  v.  r.  Neural, 
Vulg.  2io)t  the  early  name  (1  Kings  vi,  1, 37)  of  the 
second  Hebrew  month  Iyak  (q.  v.),  corresponding  to 
April  or  May.    See  Calendab. 

Zi'ha  (Heb.  TWcAa',  KH'^SC,  parched;  Sept  2iaa 

V.  r.  Si^o,  ^ovad,  ^ovBta,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Siha,  SohOf  Soa- 
ka)f  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  *' children**  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbal)el  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii, 
46).     B.C.  ante  536. 

2.  First  named  of  the  two  chief  Nethinim  resident 
in  Ophel  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  21).     aC.  536. 

Zilm.    See  Tritim. 

Zikaag  (Heb.  Tsiklag\A^:i  [in  pause  A^^,  fully 
TBikeiag%  aipp'^X,  1  Chron.  xii,'l,  20],  winding  [FUrst] ; 
Sept  ScjreXdi:  or  2ureXay  v.  r.  XtKeKa^  etc ;  Joseph  us, 
Si'ccXXa,  AnUvi,  18,  10;  14,  6;  Steph.  Byz.  SticcXa; 
Vulg.  Siceleg)f  a  place  which  possesses  a  special  interest 
from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  the  private  prop- 
erty of  David  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  where  it  is  enumer- 
ated (ver.  81)  among  those  of  the  extreme  south,  be- 
tween Hormah  (or  Zephath)  and  Madmannah  (possibly 
Beth-marcaboth).  It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, among  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the 
territorj*  of  Judah  to  Simeon  (xix,  5).  We  next  en- 
counter it  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxvii,  6),  when  it  was,  at  David*s  request,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided  there 
for  a  year  and  four  months  (ver.  7;  xxxi,  14,  26;  1 
Chron.  xii,  1,  20;  Josephus  [Ant.  vi,  13, 10]  gives  this 
as  one  montb  and  twenty  days).  It  was  there  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Saurs  death  (2  Sam.  i,  1 :  iv,  10). 
He  then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii,  1).  Ziklag  is 
finally  mentioned,  in  company  with  Beer-sheba,  Hazar- 
shual,  and  other  towns  of  the  south,  as  being  reinhal)- 
ited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  their  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  28). 
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The  situation  of  the  town  ia  difficult  to  detennine, 
notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  in  **  the  soath"  {N^ffdi)  seems  certain,  both 
from  the  towns  named  with  it,  and  also  from  its  men- 
tion with  "the  south  of  the  Cheretbites"  and  "the 
south  of  Caleb,"  some  of  whose  descendants  we  know 
were  at  Ziph  and  Maon,  perhaps  even  at  Paran  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  1).  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  its  connection  with  the  Philistines,  and  with 
the  fact^which  follows  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
XXX  (see  ver.  9, 10, 21)— that  it  was  north  of  the  brook 
Besor.  The  word  employed  in  xxvii,  5, 7, 11,  to  denote 
the  region  in  which  it  stood  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  hath- 
Shephelakj  as  it  must  have  been  had  Ziklag  stood  in 
the  ordinary  lowland  of  Philistia,  but  has-S&deh,  which 
Prof.  Stanley  {Sin,  and  Pal,  App.  §  15)  renders  "the 
field."  On  the  whole,  though  the  temptation  is  strong 
to  suppose  (as  some  have  suggested)  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  country,  with  a  por- 
tion of  which  the  Philistines  had  a  connection,  which 
mav  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  their  residence  there 
in  the  davs  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  travellers.  Mr. 
Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey  from  Gaza  to  Suez 
in  1842  (in  WUliams,  ffofy  City,  i,  463-468),  was  told 
of  "an  ancient  site  called  Aslujj  or  Kasluj,  with  some 
ancient  walla,"  three  hours  east  of  Sebata,  which  again 
was  two  hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he 
considers  as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  had 
previously  (in  1838)  heard  of  i4«/tj;  as  lying  south-west 
of  Milh,  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  {BibL  Res.  ii,  201),  a  po- 
sition not  discordant  with  that  of  Mr.  Rowlands.  The 
identification  is  supported  by  Mr.  Wilton  {Neffeb,  p.  209) ; 
but  in  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  the  similaritv 
which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands*s  conjecture  almost  en- 
tirely disappears  (abpx,  !ibv99).— Smith.  The  Eng- 
lish engineers  think  that  they  have  discovered  the 
name  and  site  of  Ziklag  in  the  ruins  still  called  Khirbet 
Zuheilikahf  occupying  three  small  hills,  nearly  half  a 
mile  apart,  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  to- 
gether with  ancient  cities,  situated  in  an  open,  rolling 
plain  eleven  miles  east-southeast  of  Oaza,  and  nineteen 
south-west  of  Beit-Jibrln  {Qfiar,  RepoH  of  "  Pal.  Ex- 
plor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1878,  p.  12  sq.)-     See  SiMii»N. 

Zil'lah  (Heb.  Tsillah',  n^^,  $hade;  Sept.  SeXXa; 
Vulg.  Sdla),  last  named  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech 
the  Cauiite,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv, 
19,  22,  23).  B.G.  cir.  3500.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Tubal-Cain  and  Naamah.  Dr.  Kalisch  (Comm,  on  Gen,) 
regards  the  names  of  Lamech*s  wives  and  of  his  daugh- 
ters as  significant  of  the  transition  into  the  period  of 
art  which  took  place  in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  position  of  the  woman.  "  Naamah  signi- 
fies the  lovely,  beautiful  woman ;  while  the  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Eve,  the  life-giving.  .  .  .  The 
women  were,  in  the  age  of  Lamech,  no  more  regarded 
merely  as  the  propagators  of  the  human  family ;  beauty 
and  gracefulness  began  to  command  homage.  .  . .  Even 
the  wives  of  Liamech  manifest  the  transition  into  this 
epoch  of  beauty ;  for  while  one  wife,  Zillah,  reminds 
still  of  assistance  and  protection  ('  shadow'),  the  other, 
Adah,  bears  a  name  almost  synonymous  with  Naamah, 
and  likewise  signifying  ornament  and  loveliness."  In 
,the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and  Zillah  are  both 
daughters  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare  children,  but  Zillah 
was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in  consequence  of  some 
noxious  draught  which  her  husband  gave  her  to  pre- 
serve her  beauty  and  to  prevent  her  from  bearing. — 
Smith.    See  Lambch. 

Zil'pah  (Heb.  TiUpah',  HD^t,  a  tricJding;  Sept 
ZeX^a  V.  r.  ZeX^av ;  Josephus,  ZcXi^a,  ^  n/.  i,  19, 7 ;  Vulg. 
Zelphd),  a  female  servant  of  Laban,  whom  he  gave  to 
Leah  on  her  marriage  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  24),  and 
whom  Leah  eventuallv  induced  him  to  take  as  a  concu- 


bine wife,  in  which  capacity  she  became  the  mother  o( 
Gad  and  Asher  (xxx,  9-18 ;  xxxv,  26;  xxxvii,  2;  xlvi, 
18).     B.C.  1919. 

Zirthai  (Heb.  Tsiltay',  '^ri^  tha^  w  my  sktO- 
OW8 ;  Sept.  SoXa^i  v.  r.  SaXci  and  S^/iodi ;  YvUg.Salo- 
thi  and  SekahaX),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews 

1.  Fifth  named  of  the  nine  "  sons"  ofShimhi,  and  one 
of  the  Benjamite  chiefs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
viii,  20).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  liut  named  of  the  seven  Manassite  captains  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20).    RC 1034. 

Zim'mah  (Heb.  Zimmah%  TW.purpoit;  Sept 
Ztfifia  V.  r.  Zafifinfi  and  Zc/iad ;  Vnlg.  Zemma  or  Zam- 
fiui),  the  name  of  two  or  three  Levites. 

1.  A  Gershonite,  **son"  of  Jahath  and  father  of 
Joah  (1  Chron.  vi,  20) :  probablv  the  same  with  the 
^'son^'of  Shimei  and  father  of  Jahath  (ver.  42).  EC 
post  1874. 

2.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  which  latter  was  a 
Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
12).  B.C.  ante  726.  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find 
the  same  collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  is 
father  and  son  (1  Chron.  vi,  20).  This  is  but  an  evi- 
dence of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in 
a  family  (oorop.  *'  Mahath  the  son  of  Amasai"  in  2  Chron. 
xxix,  12  with  the  same  in  1  Chron.  vi.  35;  "Joel  the 
son  of  Azariah"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  12  and  1  Chron.  vi, 
36;  and  *'  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  12 
with  <'  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi"  in  1  Chron.  vi,  44). 

Zim'ran  (Heb.  Zimran\  'j'nrT,  cdebraled;  Sept 
^fi^av  V.  r.  Zc/i/3pa/i,  Sc/3pdv,  etc. :  Vulg.  Zama  and 
Zamram),  first  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i,  82).    B.C.  cir.  2020. 
His  descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint 
given  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe;  the  contrary 
would  rather  appear  to  be  the  case.    Some  would  iden- 
tify Zimran  with  the  Zinu-i  of  Jer.  xxv,  25,  bai  them 
lay  too  far  to  the  north.     The  Greek  form  of  the  name, 
as  found  in  the  Sept.,  has  suggested  a  comparimn  with 
Znj5pafif  the  chief  city  of  the  CinaKlocoIpitie,  who  dwelt 
on  the  Red  Sea,  west  of  Mecca.     But  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  for  this  tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  an- 
cient Kenda,  was  a  branch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who 
in  the  most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and  may 
only  have  come  into  possession  of  Zabraro  at  a  later  pe- 
riod (Knobel,  <?en.).     Hitzig  and  Lengerke  propose  to 
connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris,  a  district  of 
Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi,  25) ;  but  Grotiiw, 
with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Zamert- 
ni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  (Pliny,  vi,  82).    The 
identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modem  Beni  Omran 
and  the  Bani  Zomaneit  of  Diodorus,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Forster  (  Geoffr,  of  A  rabia,  i,  481 ),  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained.— Smith.    Winer  (ffandnp.t.v.)  suggests 
the  Zimara  of  Asia  Minor  (Ptolemy,  v,  7,2;  Pliny,  x, 
20)  or  Zimyra  {Zifivpa)  of  Asia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  17,8). 
See  Arabia. 

Zixn'ri  (Heb.  Zimri\  ^yo't,  my  song  or  cdArated; 
Sept.  ZafiPpii  Josephus,  Za/uipfic,  A  fa,  viii,  12,  5: 
Vulg.  Zainbri),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews,  and  ap- 
parently one  foreign  tribe. 

1.  First  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Zenih  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  6).     EC.  poet  1874. 

2.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonitish  chieftain,  sUio  by 
Phinehas  with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Numb. 
xxv,  14).  Ka  1618.  When  the  Israelites  at  Sbittim 
were  smitten  with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of 
Baal  Peor,  and  were  weeping  before  the  tabernacle, 
Zimri,  with  a  shameless  disr^ard  of  his  own  high  posi- 
tion and  the  sufferings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their 
presence  the  Midianitess,  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce  anger 
of  Phinehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift  vengeance 
with  which  he  pursued  the  offenders,  he  gave  the  fint 
indication  of  that  uncompromising  spirit  which  charts 
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terizcd  him  in  later  life.  The  whole  circnmstanoe  is 
much  softened  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus  (^AnU  iv,  6, 
10-12),  and  in  the  hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of 
all  its  vigor  and  point.  In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben-Uzdel  several  traditional  details  are  added.  Zimri 
retorts  upon  Moses  that  he  himself  had  taken  to  wife  a 
Midianitess,  and  twelve  miraculous  signs  attend  the 
vengeance  of  Phinehaa.     See  Phinehas. 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual 
word  is  employed,  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering "  tent"  of  the  A.  V.  of  Numb,  xx  v,  8.  It  was  not 
the  Shelf  or  ordinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but  the 
n2p,  kubbdh  (whence  Span.  alct)ba  and  our  alcove) j  or 
dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Phinehas  pursued  his  vic- 
tims. Whether  this  was  the  tent  which  Zimri  occu- 
pied as  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  which  was  in  consequence 
more  elaborate  and  highly  ornamented  than  the  rest,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  one  of  the  tents 
which  the  Midianites  used  for  the  worship  of  Peor,  is 
not  to  be  determined,  though  the  latter  is  favored  by 
the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  lupanar.  The  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac  it  is 
rendered  a  **  cell,"  or  inner  apartment  of  the  tent — 
Smith.     See  Harem. 

3.  The  son  of  Azmaveth  (rather  Jehoadah  or  Jarah) 
and  father  of  Moza  in  the  lineage  of  king  Saul  (1  Chron. 
viii,  36;  ix,  42).     RC.  cir.  945. 

4.  The  fifth  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne  for  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  926.  Originally  in 
command  of  half  the  chariots  in  the  roval  armv,  he 
gained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son  of 
Baasha,  who,  after  reigning  for  something  more  than  a 
year  (comp.  1  Rings  xvi,  8,  10),  was  indulging  in  a 
drunken  revel  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tir- 
mh,  then  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  this  festivity 
Zimri  killed  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  all  the 
rest  of  Baasha's  family.  But  the  army  which  at  that 
time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon, 
when  they  heard  of  Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their 
general  Omri  king.  He  immediately  marched  against 
Tirzah  and  took  the  city.     Zimri  retreated  into  the  in- 
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nermost  part  of  the  late  king's  palace,  set  it  on  Hre,  and 
perished  in  the  ruins  (ver.  9-20).  £wald's  inference 
from  Jezebel's  speech  to  Jehu  (2  Kings  is,  81)  that  on 
Elah's  death  the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murderer 
with  smiles  and  blandishments  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  far-fetched.  The  word  is  '{iQ'^K,  which  Ewald 
(after  J.  D.  Michaelis)  in  both  the  above  passages  insists 
on  translating  "  harem,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that 
it  is  etymologically  connected,  and  hence  seeks  confirma- 
tion of  his  view  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous  slave  of 
women.  But  its  root  seems  to  be  D^K,  **  to  be  high" 
((fcsenius);  and  in  other  passages,  especially  Prov. 
xviii,  19,  the  meaning  is  ^'a  lofty  fortress,"  rather  than 
^  a  harem."  Ewald,  in  his  sketch  of  Zimri,  is  perhaps 
somewhat  led  astray  by  the  desire  of  finding  a  historical 
parallel  with  Sardanapalus. — Smith.    See  Israeu 

5.  An  obscure  name,  mentioned  ( Jer.  xxv,  25)  in 
probable  connection  with  Dedan,  Tema,  Buz,  Arabia 
(nns),  the  mingled  people  "'ereb"  (anSH),  aU  of 
which  immediately  precede  it,  besides  other  peoples, 
and  followed  by  Elam,  the  Medes,  and  others.  The 
passage  is  of  wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as 
indicated  above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  sons  of  the 
East,  the  Beni-Kedem.  Nothing  further  is  known  re- 
specting Zimri,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  same  as,  or 
derived  from,  Zimran  (q.  v.).— Smith. 

Zin  (Heb.  Tsin,  "{S  [with  H  directive,  Tnnah,  ns^C, 
Numb,  xxxiv,  4;  or  Tsin'nah,  MS^,  Josh.xv,8],  ajifa/ 
[pUin  or  palm-tree] ;  Sept.  Si i'  v.  r.  Siva,  etc ;  Vulg. 
8m)i  a  wilderness  pai^)  ^^  open,  uncultivated  region 
on  the  south  of  Palestine  and  westward  from  Idumsea, 
in  which  was  situated  the  city  of  Kadesh-bamea  (Numb. 


xiii,  22 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxvii,  14 ;  xxxiii,  86 ;  xxxIt,  8 ;  Deut. 
xxxii,  51 ;  Josh,  xv,  1).  It  evidently  was  a  portion  of 
the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  6b6r,  and  Ara- 
bah  (possibly  including  the  two  latter,  or  portions  of 
them)  on  the  east,  and  the  general  plateau  of  the  Tib 
which  stretches  westward.  The  country  in  que6ti<m 
consists  of  two  or  three  suooesuve  terraces  of  mountain 
converging  to  an  acute  angle  (like  stairft  where  there 
is  a  turn  in  the  flight)  at  the  Dead  Sea's  southern 
verge,  towards  which  also  they  slope.  Here  the  drain- 
age finds  its  chief  vent  by  the  Wady  el-Fikreh  into  the 
Ghor,  the  remaining  waters  running  by  smaller  chan- 
nels into  the  Arabah,  and  ultimately  by  the  Wady  el- 
Jeib  also  to  the  Ghor.  Judging  from  natural  features 
in  the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  the  por- 
tion between  and  drained  by  these  wadies  is  the  region 
in  question;  but  where  it  ended  westward,  whether  at 
any  of  the  above-named  terraces  or  blending  imper- 
ceptibly with  that  of  Paran,  is  quite  uncertain.  Jose- 
phus (Ant,  iv,  4,  6)  speaks  of  a  **hill  called  Sin"  (£iV) 
where  Miriam,  who  died  in  Kadesh,  when  the  people 
had  '^  come  to  the  desert  of  Zin,"  was  buried.  This 
**  Sin"  of  Josephus  may  recall  the  name  Zin,  and,  being 
applied  to  a  hill,  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  roost  singu- 
lar and  wholly  isolated  conical  acclivity  named  Mode^ 
rah  (Madura,  or  Madara),  standing  a  little  south  of  the 
Wady  Fikreh,  near  its  outlet  into  the  Ghor.  This 
would  precisely  agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above 
indicated  (Numb,  xx,  1 ;  see  Seetzen,  Reisen^  iii,  Hebron 
to  Madura;  Wilton,  Negeb^  p.  127, 184).~Smith.  See 
Kadbsh. 

Zi'na  (Heb.  Ztna',  KpT,  perhaps  abundance;  Sept, 

Zi^o,  Vulg.  Ziza\  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
Shimei  the  Gershonite  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10).  B.C.  1048. 
In  ver.  11  he  is  called  Zizaii  (q.  v.),  and  some  MSS. 
here  have  Ziza  (KT*^T),  like  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 

Zinsendoxi^  Nicholas  Lrwis,  Count  von,  D.D., 
founder  of  the  Hermhuters,  or  Moravian  Brethren,  was 
bom  at  Dresden  in  1700.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count (in  his  Natural  Re^fiections  on  Various  Subjects) , 
he  aspired  to  form  a  society  of  believers  from  his  boy- 
hood. On  coming  of  age  in  1721,  he  settled,  with  this 
object  in  view,  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  was  there  joined  by  several  proselytes 
from  Bohemia.  By  1782  the  numbers  who  had  flocke<i 
around  him  amounted  to  six  hundred,  and  all  these  were 
subject  to  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  or  monastic 
despotism  which  brought  them  in  spirit  and  body,  or 
was  intended  so  to  do,  under  the  roost  absolute  control 
of  their  leader.  From  an  adjacent  hill  called  the  Hutk' 
berg  was  derived  the  name  of  the  colony,  Huth  des 
Herm,  contracted  to  Herrnhut,  and  from  this  the  name 
of  the  sect.  The  appellation  Moravian  Brethren  was 
assumed  for  his  party  by  count  Zinzendorf  for  the  sake 
of  connection  with  the  separatists  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, partly  derived  from  Valdo,  the  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther :  some  of  these,  indeed,  were  among  his  colonists. 
Zinzendorf  assumed  various  titles  as  the  chief  of  the 
Herrnhuters,  all  of  which  really  pointed  to  Si  pontificate 
as  his  function.  From  1788  his  missionaries  began  to 
spread,  not  only  over  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Greenland 
and  North  AmericA ;  even  Africa  and  China  were  not 
forgotten.  To  him,  in  fact,  Wesley  was  directly  in- 
debted both  for  his  religious  organization  and  bis  mis- 
sionary plans  which  became  so  eminently  successful, 
that  indefatigable  laborer  having  passed  some  time 
with  count  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  government  with  the  count's  projects  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  persecution,  as  se- 
cret doctrines  were  undoubtedly  held  by  him,  and  thus 
motives  given  to  his  followers,  and  objects  sought,  of 
which,  whether  good  or  evil,  the  established  authori- 
ties could  take  no  cognizance.  The  histor}'  of  the  sect 
is  curious  and  interesting.  Next  to  its  organization 
in  clas8es,'the  use  of  singing,  which  furnished  the  We»- 
leys  with  a  valuable  hint,  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable 


connectian  of  *  cerl«in  miiriige-iile  with  the  theory 
of  regeneration,  the  efficacy  of  which  wu  probiblj 
tried  by  the  Hermhuten  in  oamniDa  with  the  Quakerg. 
Count  Zinzendotf  died  among  his  people,  June  9,  1760. 
See  MoRAViAMS.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Zi'on  (Heb.  Tiigon',  Ti»a,  mnwy  [Gesen.]  or/ort 
[FUiBlli  Sept.  [uauallv]  and  New.  Teat.  Zwi',  Vulg. 
Siom  A.  V.  "Sion"  in  New.  Tesl.),  a  prominent  hill 
{^n)  of  JenualeiD,  being  generally  regarded  aa  the 

the  city  was  builL  It  included  the  moat  ancient  part 
of  (he  ciiy  with  (he  citadel,  and,  aa  fint  occupied  for  a 
palace,  was  called  the  dig  of  Ootid  (2  Chron.  v,  2). 
Being  the  original  ute  of  the  labemacle  pitched  t^ 
Divid  for  the  reception  of  the  aik,  it  was  also  called 
the  holg  hiii,  or  kill  of  Ote  tanetuary  ([^  ii,  6).  By 
the  Hebrew  pri^beta  the  name  ia  often  put  for  Jem- 
salem  icaelf  (ba.  viii,  IS)  !i,  24;  xxi,  13;  xxxiii,  H; 
Paa.zlviii,  2,11,  i2;comp.Rom.ix,  S3;  xt,26;  1  Pet. 
ii,6;  Rev.  sir,  1);  alao  for  its  inhabitant*,  MnnetlmM 
called  MM  or  dau^fen  of  Zion  <Iia.  i,  27;  tm,  6;  xl, 
9;  xUii,14;  lii,!;  PUi.ix,I4;  xcvii.St  Zcch.  ii,  7, 10 ; 
ix,  9,  IS;  Zeph.  iu,  14,  16;  Joel  ii,  23;  Hatl.  ixi,  5; 
John  xii,  II>};  and  for  llie  apiritual  Sion,  the  church  or 
dty  of  the  Uving  God  (Heb.  xii,  22,  26 ;  GaL  iv,  26; 
BcT.  iii,12;  xxi,2,10). 

There  never  bat  been  any  consjderible  doubt  aa  to 
the  identity  of  this  hill.  Josephua,  indeed,  singiJarly 
enough  appears  ta  ignore  the  name  Zion;  but  he  evi- 
dently calls  the  same  bill  the  site  of  the  Upper  City. 
In  modem  times  Ferguiaon  has  attempted  In  identify  it 
with  Mount  Morjab  (.Jtruttxtem  Reviiittdi  the  Tfrnpte, 
etc),  and  CapL  Warren,  with  equal  fur ility,  baa  contend- 
ed for  iu  identity  with  Akra  {The  Temple  or  lie  TtmA 
[Land.  1880]).  The  mistake  of  the  latter  baa  origi- 
nated from  not  observing  that  Josephua  uaea  Sxpa,  the 
mmmil.  in  two  eenaea:  (li)  the  cHaM  on  Mount  Zion 
(.4Bf.  lii,  3, 1,  where  it  ii  clearly  diatingiiiabed  froni "  the 
lower  city*^,  and  (ft)  the  hill  Akra  (iHd.  2,  where  it 
ia  cleaily  diatinguiahed  ttam  "  the  upper  city").    See 
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the  opposite  ridge  of  Moriah  and  OpbeL  The  weatem 
and  southern  aide*  riso  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnnm,  and  appear  to  have  originally  con- 
sisted of  a  aeries  of  rocky  precipicea  rising  one  aboTe 
another  like  atain;  but  now  they  are  partially,  and  in 
some  places  deeply,  covered  with  looae  soil  and  the  d^- 


haigbts  and  surrounded  by  deep  valleya,  makes  iL  aeers 
lo^ier  than  any  other  point  in  the  dty,  thoDgil  il  is  in 
reality  lower  than  the  ground  at  the  north-weal  conm 
of  [he  wall.  The  eleva^on  uf  the  hill  above  Uu  ril- 
ley  of  Hinnom  at  the  point  where  it  bendi  eannsnl 
is  SOO  feet,  and  above  the  Kidron,  at  en-Bogel,  MO  f«L 
On  the  aoulh-east,  Zion  slope*  down  is  a  Kris  of  culii. 
vated  tenacea  steeply,  though  not  abniptly,  u  tlic  ntt 
of  the  "King's  Gardens,"  where  Hionom,  the  Trropr*- 
on,  and  the  Kidron  unite.  Here  and  nnuid  lo  the  aooiti 
the  declivities  are  sprinkled  with  olive-trHs,  which 
grow  luiurianlly  among  narrow  atrip*  uf  com.  The 
scene  cannot  but  recall  the  words  of  Micab,  "Zion  shall 
be  ploughed  like  a  field"  (Jer.  xxvi,  18).  On  the  eut, 
the  descent  lo  the  Tyropceon  is  at  first  grsdoa),  hut  u 
we  proceed  northward  to  the  modem  wall  it  beconn 
steeper ;  and  about  300  yards  within  the  wall,  dirraly 
facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Hsram,  thtrt  b  i 
precipice  of  rock  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The 
declivity  ia  here  encumbered  with  heaf*  of  filth  aod 
rubbish,  orergmwn  in  places  with  prickly-pear.  Tht 
Tyrop4B0n  was  anciently  much  deeper  at  this  point  IhlQ 
il  ia  now;  it  has  been  fllied  up  by  the  mini  of  the 
bridge,  the  Temple  walls,  and  the  paUicta  of  Ziun  w  i 
depth  of  moR!  than  130  feet.     The  best  view  of  the 

Tyropceon  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  will  ia  de- 
scending from  Zion  Gate  to  the  Dung  Gate. 

From  the  descriptions  and  incidental  noticei  of  JsK- 
phus  the  fallowing  facts  may  be  gathered:  Ihil  Iht 
"Upper  City,"  built  ou  Zion,  was  surrounded  by  rs. 
vines;  that  it  was  separated  from  the  "Lover  G^' 
{Akrdj  by  a  valley  called  the  Tyropteon;  that  npoo  a 
crest  of  rock  thirty  cubits  high  on  the  northern  bios 
of  Zion  stood  three  great  towers— Uippicis,  FhsaMliB. 
and  Mariamne;  that  the  wall  enclosing  the  Upper  City 
on  the  north  rnn  bv  these  towers  to  a  place  called  ihe 
XystuB  and  joined  the  western  wall  of  the  Temple  iiei; 
that  there  was  a  gate  in  that  western  wall  northKinl 
of  thia  point  of  junction  opening  into  Akra;  that  the 
XystuB  was  near  to  and  commanded  by  the  neHem 
wall  of  the  Temple  area,  though  not  united  to  it,  imi 
that  t)ie  royal  palace  adjoined  and  overlooked  the  Xvt- 
tua  on  the  weal,  while  it  waa  also  attached  to  the  gntt 
towers  above  mentioned ;  and,  Usily,  that  both  the  Xj»- 
tus  and  palace  were  connected  at  their  soulhem  enil  br 
a  bridge  with  the  Temple  area  (see  Josephui,  ICflr.v, 
4;  Ti,6,!;  11,16,3;  ^lU.xv,  11,  6). 

On  the  summit  of  Zion  there  is  a  level  tract  cxlend- 
ing  in  length  from  the  citadel  to  the  Tomb  of  Dsvid, 
about  600  yards;  and  in  breadth  from  the  dqiwaUlu 
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Map  of  the  Original  Surface  of  JeroBaleni.    (Reduced  from  Schick's  plan.) 


the  eastern  side  of  the  Armenian  convent,  about  250 
yards.  A  much  larger  space,  however,  was  available 
for  building  purposes,  and  was  at  one  time  occupied. 
Now  not  more  than  one  half  of  this  space  is  enclosed 
by  the  modern  wall,  while  fully  one  third  of  that  en- 
closed is  taken  up  with  the  barrack-yards,  the  convent 
gardens,  and  the  waste  ground  at  the  city  gate.  All 
without  the  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  cemeteries 
and  the  cluster  of  houses  round  the  Tomb  of  David,  is 
now  cultivated  in  terraces  and  thinly  sprinkled  with 
olive-trees. 

Zion  was  the  first  spot  in  Jerusalem  occupied  by 
buildings.  Upon  it  stood  •the  stronghold  of  the  Jebu- 
sites^  which  so  long  defied  the  Israelites,  and  was  at  last 


captured  by  king  David  (Numb,  xiii,  29 ;  Josh,  xv,  68 ; 
Jud.  i,  21 ;  2  Sam.  v,  5-8).  Upon  it  that  monarch  built 
his  palace,  and  there  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Israel  lived  and  ruled  (ver.  9 
etc.).  In  Zion,  too,  was  David  buried,  and  fourteen  of 
his  successors  on  the  throne  were  laid  near  him  in  the 
royal  tomb  (1  Kings  ii,  10 ;  xi,  43 ;  xiv,  31,  etc).  Zion 
was  the  last  spot  that  held  out  when  the  Romans  under 
Titus  captured  the  city.  When  the  rest  of  Jerusalem 
was  in  ruins,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  courts  of 
the  Temple,  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  from  the  walls  of 
Zion  haughtily  refused  the  terms  of  the  conqueror,  and 
perished  in  thousands  around  and  within  the  palace  of 
their  princes. 


it  bocime  Jdiu  under  the  Jebuiiut,  an  called  from  > 
«onorC>nun(Gei].x,in;  1  Chron,  xi,  1,  S);  then  the 
"  city  or  David"  >nd  JimtaUm  (2  Sam.  v,  7).  Joae- 
phtit,  a>  above  UawO,  calls  it  the  "UppeiCity,"  adding 
that  it  W13  known  also  in  bi>  day  as  the  "  Upper  Hai- 
kcL"    See  Jkhi^saleil 

Zl'or  (lleb.  Ttior;  -a^S,tmalbuu ;  Sept.  Iiup  v.r. 
Zwpoi^ :  Vulg.  5>or ),  a  town  in  the  highland  district 
of  Judah  (Jush.  xv,  M),  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
t^up  artHtnd  Hebmn  to  the  south.  See  Jldah,  Thihe 
OF.  EusebiuB  and  Jerome  (Onantdif.  a.  v.  Siuip)  call  it 
a  viUige  between  Jerusalem  and  Eleutheropolis.  It 
probably  corresponds  to  the  small  rilUge  still  called 
Sair  on  the  road  about  six  miles  north-eaM  of  Hebrou 
towards  Tckoa  (Robinson,  SibL  Rn.  i,  168),  traditional- 
lypointed  outas  the  ute  of  the  grave  or  Esau  (Schwan, 
Fatal,  p.  1U6). 

Zlpb  (Heb.  id.  r^'^l,  batllanail  [Gesen.]  or  mtiliag- 
ptice[FUnl]:  Sept  z;^orZi^,wilh  many  v.rT,;Vulg. 
Ziph  or  Siph),  the  name  oS  a  man  and  of  one  oi  two 
places  in  Judah. 

1.  First  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Jcbaleleel  of  the 
tribeofJudahOChron.  iv,  16).     RCposIIBlH. 

2.  A  town  apparently  in  the  south  or  SimeonitisI 
part  irf  Judah  (Josh,  iv,  24),  where  it  is  mentjone* 
between  Ithnan  andTeEem;  but  the  enumeration  ani 
the  absence  of  the  copula  require  us  to  join  it  with  ih. 
fbrmer.  i.  e.  Iibnan-iiph,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be  «r 
appendage  retaining  ■  trace  of  the  Ztphath  (q.v.)  of 
that  region.    See  Ithman. 

3.  A  town  in  the  mounUin  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
3CT,  65),  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Carmel  and  Jul- 
lah,  in  the  south-east.  i^up.  See  Jidah,  Thibk  oi'. 
The  place  ia  immortalized  by  its  connection  with  Da- 
rid,  some  of  whose  greatest  perils  and  happiest  escapes 
took  iilace  in  its  neighborhood  (I  Sani.xxiii,  14,  ia.24; 
xxri,  2).  [t  had  been  bnill  by  Meeha  the  son  of  Caleb 
(I  Chnm.  ii,  M),  and  was  eventually  fortified  bv  Reho- 
boam  (3  Chron.  xi,  8).  "Zib"  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomiulkim  as  eight  miles  east  of  Hebron;  "the  vil- 
lage," adds  Jerome,  "in  which  David  hid  ia  still  shown." 
This  can  hardly  be  the  spot  above  referred  lo,  uiiless 
the  distance  and  direciiun  have  been  stated  at  random, 
ot  the  passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebiui  and  Jerome. 
Elsewhere  (under  "  Zeib"  and  "  Ziph")  thev  place  it  near 
Carmel,  and  connect  it  with  Ziph  the  draccndant  of 
Caleb.  The  place  iii  question  ia  doubtless  the  TrU  Zif. 
about  three  miles  snuth  of  Hebron,  a  rounded  h 
Bome  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  ■  apring  adji 


ese  ruins  are  pronounced  by  Robinson  {BibL  Ita.  i, 
i)  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Ziph.  There  was  orig- 
lUy  a  tIeiH  pa7i3)  and  a  icood  (O'nh,  cMrt^  1 
m.  xxiii,  15)  attached  to  the  place,  traces  ot  the  lil- 
of  which  hare  been  supposed  ^o  esist  in  the  prestnl 
Khiriel  Khoreita,  about  one  mile  south  of  Tell  Zif 
aialenmt  of  the  "  Paleat.  Eiplor.  Fund,"  Jaa, 
1S75,  p.  iS).     See  Hachilau. 

Zl'phah  (Heb.  ZipkiA',  nG''t,  fem.  of  Z^  [{oi, 
FUrst] ;  Sept.  Zcfa  v.  r.  Za#a  at  -Lai^ ;  Vulg.  Ziflui), 
seoond  named  of  the  four  "  sons'  oT  Jebaleleel  tj  ths 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16).     KC  post  1618. 
Zlph'lm  (Psa.  Ur,  title).    See  Zifhitb. 
Zlph'lon  (Uen.  xlvi,  IG),     See  Zefbok. 
Ziph'ltB  (  Heb.  with  the  art.  [eitcept  1  Sua.  xxiii, 
19]  kai-Ziphi,  ■<B^n  [always  in  the  plnr.,  bat  abbre- 
vialed  D*G1   inveT.  19;   xxri,  1];   Sept.  Zufain; 
Vulg.Z^iilai,-  A.T."Ziphiles,''but''ZipbiD»"inPB. 
liv,  title),  the  patrial  designatioo  of  the  inbabiunls  of 
the  town  of  Ziph  (q.  v.). 

Zl'phron  [some  Zipk-Tim]  (Heb,  ZijAnm',  *|i^T. 
fTogramx  [Uesen.]  or  beautiful  top  [FUrat] :  Sept  !*■ 
^uvd  V.  T.  Af^puva ;  Vulg.  Z^Arona,  both  from  the  di- 
rective n  of  the  Heb.),  a  place  on  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  Promised  Land,  and  consequently  aim  of  Kapb- 
tali  (Numb,  ixiiv,  B.whete  it  is  meniiimed  between 
Zedad  and  Hazar-enan ;  possiblv  the  present  Kaui^iAa, 
a  village  high  up  the  western  'slope  of  Wady  et-Ttim 
(Kobinson,  Later  Rrt.  p.  385).  In  the  parallel  passage 
(Eiek,  xlvii,  16),  Haiar-hadicon  (cj.  v.)  occurs  in  a  smi- 

.Z>';>AyrtuiR6'i/>n<F(Hannen.VIi,ii.66,7$).  But 
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CUB  {Rtit^itriditubtr Havrin,^.f»);  but  this  is  equal- 
ly Dill  of  the  question  (comp.  Schwari,  i'uJei'.  p.  !?)■ 
See  Tribe. 

Zlp'pOT  (Heb.  Tiippor',  ^SbX  [briefly  ^bx,Nomb. 
xxii,  10;  xxiii,  IS],  rparrotc  [conip. ZiprwrnJi] ;  Sept. 
liiir^p;  Vulg.  JrpAflr),fatberufBalak,  king  ofHoak 
who  is  alwavs  designated  by  this  patronymic  title  (xxii, 
2,  4,  10,  16';  xxiii,  18;  Josh,  xxir,  9;  Judg.  xi,  25). 
aC.  ante  1618.  He  is  possibly  the  king  referred  to  in 
Numb,  xxi,  2G.     See  Baue  ;  Moab. 

Zippo'rah  (Heb.  Ttipporoi',  ITIBS,  fem,  of  Z^tpor; 
Sept.  Zcr^wpa ;  Joeepbus,£awfki^,.4iir.  iti,8, 1 ;  Vulg. 
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fire.  It  is  thought  that  Znics  stgRifienfirt.  The  priests 
of  this  god  gave  to  the  sick  and  suffering  their  advice 
in  exchange  for  rich  offerings. 

Zo'Ha  (Heb.  Tto'an,  "jrX;  Sept.  Tavig;  Vulg.  Ta- 
nis),  an  ancient  oity  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  Old  Test  (Numb,  xiii,  22; 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  43;  Isa.  xix,  11,  18;  xxx,  4;  Ezek. 
XXX,  14).  (In  our  account  of  the  place  we  partly  fol- 
low the  art,  by  Poole  in  Smith*s  Diet,  of  the  Bible.) 

1.  The  namet  preserved  in  the  Coptic  /om,  the  Arabic 
San  (a  village  still  on  the  site),  and  the  classical  Tavtc* 
Tunis  (whence  the  Coptic  transcription  Taneot),  comes 
from  the  root  *)93C,  ''be  moved  tents'*  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20), 
cognate  with  ^90,  ''he  loaded  a  beast  of  burden;**  and 
thus  signifies  "a  place  of  departure**  (like  Zaanannim, 
Josh,  xix,  38,  or  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv,  11,  on  a  similar 
thoroughfare).  Zoan  lay  near  the  eastern  border  of 
Lower  Egypt.  The  sense  of  departure  or  removing, 
therefore,  would  seem  not  to  indicate  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  but  a  place  of  departure  from  a  coun- 
try. The  Egyptian  name  ffa-awar  or  Pa-awar  {Ava- 
ritf  *Aovapi^  means  '*  the  abode**  or  "  house**  of  "  going 
out**  or  "  departure.**  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Shemitic  equivalent 

II.  History. — 1.  From  Manetho, — At  a  remote  period, 
between  the  age  when  the  pyramids  were  built  and  that 
of  the  empire,  Egypt  was  invaded,  overrun,  and  subdued 
by  the  strangers  known  as  the  Shepherds,  who,  or  at 
least  their  first  race,  appear  to  have  been  Arabs  cognate 
with  the  Phoenicians.  How  they  entered  Egypt  does 
not  appear.  After  a  time  they  made  one  of  themselves 
king,  a  certain  Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exact- 
ing tribute  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning 
the  fittest  places  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assyrians 
would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view,  finding  in  the 
Salte  (better  elsewhere  Sethrolte)  nome,  on  the  east  of 
the  Bubastite  branch,  a  very  fit  cit}'  called  Avaris,  he 
rebuilt  and  ver>'  strongly  walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with 
240,000  men.  He  came  hither  in  harvest-time  (about 
the  vernal  equinox),  to  give  com  and  pay  to  the  troops, 
and  exercise  them  so  as  to  terrify  foreigners. 

The  position  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract — Pelusium,  Bubasti^ 
and  Heltopolis — it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to- 
wards Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great  line  of  de- 
fence, and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  east  and  an  obstacle  to  an  invader,  while  to  re- 
treat from  it  was  always  possible,  so  long  as  the  Egyp- 
tians held  the  river.  But  Tanis,  though  doubtless  for- 
tified partly  with  the  object  of  repelling  an  invader,  was 
too  far  inland  to  be  the  frontier  fortress.  It  was  near 
enough  to  be  the  place  of  departure  for  caravans,  per- 
haps was  the  last  town  in  the  Shepherd  period,  but 
not  near  enough  to  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt 
Pelusium  lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  placed  too  far  north  [see  Sin] — and  the 
plain  was  here  narrow  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no 
invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress;  but  it  soon  be- 
came broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection, an  advancing  enemy  would  leave  Tanis  for  to 
the  northward,  and  a  bold  general  would  detach  a  force 
to  keep  its  garrison  in  check  and  march  upon  Heliop- 
olis  and  Memphis.  An  enormous  standing  militia,  set- 
tled in  the  Bucolia,  as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards 
was  in  neighboring  tracts  of  the  delta,  and  with  its 
headquarters  at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt, 
and  secured  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects  we  be- 
lieve Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

2.  From  the  Egyptian  Monuments. — Apipi,  probably 
Apophis  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who 
reigned  shortly  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  built  a 
temple  here  to  Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped 


no  other  god.  Acooiding  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
after  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  fnm  all  Egrpt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  th^  woe  allowed  to  de- 
part by  capitulation  by  either  Amosis  or  Thummons 
(Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV),  the  fint  and  seventh  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  honor  of  ridding  Egypt  of  the  Shepherds  belonpto 
Aahmes.  Rameses  II  embellished  the  great  temple  of 
Tanis,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Menpcah. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  fint  dynasty  u  the 
twenty-first,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its 
history  is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  foondkBd  by  Shi- 
shak.  The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  pantheon,  ander 
the  twenty-second  dynasty,  must  have  been  a  blow  to 
Tanis,  and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned  the  liw 
of  the  twenty -third.  The  twenty-third  dvnsstv  is 
called  Tanite,  and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the 
contemporary  of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
See  Egypt. 

8.  From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  Zoan  was  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Egypt,  having  been  built  seven  rean 
after  Hebron,  which  already  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Numb,  xiii,  22;  comp.  Gen.  xxii,  2).  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  cipitsla, 
or  royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix,  11, 18);  and 
accordingly  "  the  field  of  Zoan,**  or  the  fine  alluvial  plain 
around  the  city,  is  described  as  the  scene  of  the  marrel* 
lous  works  which  God  wrought  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  88).  Tanis  once  more  appetrs  in 
sacred  history  as  a  place  to  which  came  ambaseadora, 
either  of  Hoshea  or  Ahaa,  or  else  possibly  Hesekiah: 
"For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers 
came  to  Hanes**  (Isa.  xxx,  4).  As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier  town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily  the 
capital.  But  the  same  prophet  perhaps  more  diistinctly 
points  to  a  Tanite  line  when  saying,  in  "  the  burden  of 
Egypt,*'  "The  princes  of  Zoan  are  become  foeb;  the 
princes  of  Noph  are  deceived**  (xix,  13).  The  doom  of 
Tanis  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel:  "I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan" 
(Ezek.  xxx,  14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

III.  besn-iptionand  Remains.— Andentlytnchpiim 
extended  due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so  that  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was  not  mote 
than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of  this  pkiin,  about 
as  far  south  and  west  as  Tanis,  was  anciently  known 
as  "the  Fields**  or  " Plains,** « the  Marshes"  (ra  "EX^, 
'EX€opx<a)»  or  "  the  pasture-lands*'  (BovKoXia).  Through 
the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  it  is  now  al- 
most covered  by  the  g^reat  lake  Menzaleb.  Of  old  it  was 
a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four  of  the  seven  branches 
of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic,  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pe- 
lusiac,  and  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

At  present  "the  plain  of  San  is  very  extensive,  but 
thinly  inhabited;  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  Tanis;  and,  when  looking  from 
the  mounds  of  this  onoe  splendid  city  towards  the  dis- 
tant palms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the  defla- 
tion spread  around  it  The  '  field'  of  Zoan  is  now  a  liar- 
ren  waste;  a  canal  passes  through  it  without  being  able 
to  fertilize  the  soil;  'fire'  has  been  set  in  'Zoan;'  and 
one  of  the  principal  capitals  or  royal  abodes  of  the  Pha- 
raohs  is  now  the  habitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  infested  with  reptiles  and  malignant 
fevers.**  It  is  "remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent 
of  its  mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  north 
to  south,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to 
west  The  area  in  which  the  sacred  enckwire  of  the 
temple  stood  is  about  1600  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned  by 
Rameses  II  with  numerous  obelisks  and  moat  of  its 
sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its  remains  prove 
its  former  grandeur.  The  number  of  its  obelisks,  ten  or 
twelve,  all  now  fallen,  ia  unequalled,  af^d  the  labor  of 
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tranaporting  (hem  fkt>m  Syene  showa  the  lariah  mag- 
nillceiice  of  Ihe  Egyptian  king«.  The  oldeat  name 
found  b«n  ia  that  ot  SewrtuKn  III  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
naalr,  the  latest  that  of  Tirhahah"  (Wilkinaon,  Hand. 
boot,  p.  221,231).  Two  black  aCatue*  and  a  granite 
aphinx,  with  blocka  of  hewn  and  occasionally  aculpt- 
ured  granite,  are  among  the  objects  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  few  trarellen  who  visit  this  <leKilate 
pUce.  The  modem  village  of  San  consists  of  mere  huts, 
with  the  eiception  ofa  ruined  kair  of  modem  date  (id. 
Modem  Egypt,  i,  449-453;  Narratict  of  iht  Scottiak 
Depulalion,  p.  73-76).  Recently  H.  K^ariett«  has  made 
excavations  on  this  nle  and  discovered  remains  of  the 
Shepherd  period,  showing  ■  markeclly  characteristic 
style,  especially  in  the  repreeenuiion  efface  andflgure, 
but  of  Kgyptian  art,  and  therefore  afterwards  appropri- 
ated by  the  Efcj'p'''"'  '■'"S'-  The  bilingual  or  rather 
trilingual  inscription  of  Ptolemy  III  (Eueqfetes  I)  ia  of 
very  great  interest.  See  Lepsins,  Da*  bilinffUe  Deertt 
»oaynnopiu(BeL1867);  Keiiiisch  und  Rosier,  Ms  lam- 
tpraeJtige  Intchryft  roa  Tania  (Vlenn«,ood.);  Proeitd- 
ingi  of  Ike  Amer.  Orirntal  iSociF/jr,  Hay,  ISTO,  p.  riii; 
BiUiothtca  Sacra,iii.\v,V\;  xxTi,e81. 

ZtJ'Mr  (Heb,T«o'5r,15i[ruUy1?iS,Gen.xii,22, 
2B,S0].nia/^at;  Sept.  Zij/wp,  Zofi^,  or  Zoyopa ;  Jo- 
■ephuaZwfi,  rd  Zoopa  or  Zim^;  Tulg.  S^r),  one  of 
the  cilies  of  the  Jordan  and  DeBd-,Sea  valley,  and  ap- 
parently, from  the  way  in  which  it  is  meniioned,  the 
moat  diuuit  from  the  western  highlands  of  Palestine 
(xiii,  10).  lis  original  name  was  Ukla,  and  it  was 
atiU  BO  called  at  the  time  of  Abram's  first  residence  in 
Canaan  (xiv,  2,  8>  It  was  then  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  cities  of  tbe  "  plain  of  Jordan" — Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii«  10 ;  but 
not  X,  19)— and  it*  king  took  part  with  the  kings  of 
thote  towns  in  the  battle  with  Ihe  Assyrian  boat  which 
ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot.  The 
change  ia  thus  explained  in  the  narrative  of  Lot's  es- 
cape from  Sudnm.  When  urged  by  the  angel  to  flee 
to  the  mountain,  he  pointed  to  Uela,  and  sud,  "This 
city  ia  near  (o  dee  unto,  and  it  is  a  liaU  one  (^;XC> 
Ob,  let  me  escape  thither  (is  it  not  a  UtiU  oat  f)  and 
my  soul  shall  live."  The  angel  consented ;  and  the  in- 
cident proved  a  new  baptism  to  the  place — "Therefore 
the  name  of  the  dly  was  called  2oar,"  that  is,  "little"' 
(v,  13).  This  inddenC  Rirthrr  lends  to  Hx  iu  site,  at 
least  relatively  to  Sodom.     It  must  have  been  nearer 

the  plain  or  vale  of  Siddlm,  which  was  deslmyeil  dur- 
ing the  conflagralion.  It  would  seem  finm  ver.  80  that 
it  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mounUin  into  which  Lot  sub- 
sequently went  Dp,aiid  where  he  dwelt.  That  moun- 
tain was  most  probably  the  western  declivity  of  Hoab. 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Deut.  xxxiv,  S  there  is 
another  slight  indieatioD  of  the  position  of  Zoar.  From 
the  topofPiagab  Moses  oblaineil  his  view  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  eBat,thenarth,  and  the  west  he  viewed, 
and  lastly  "the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho,  unto  Zoar."  This  is  not  quite  deflnile;  bnl,con- 
■idering  the  scope  of  the  passage,  it  may  be  stftly  coa- 
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ly  other  sacred  writ- 

erwhomentionsit,and 

.his  words  are  less  definite  than  those  of  Isaiah  (Jer. 

xlviii,  84). 

In  early  Christian  timeaJosephuasayB  that  it  retained 

the  farther  end  of  the  Asphallic  Lake,  in  Arabia— by 
which  hemeana  thecountrv  Ivingsnutbeaatofthelake, 

whose  capital  was  Petra(K'<ir,iv,  8,4',  .4>K.iiT,  1,4). 
Tbe  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to  the  same  tenor :  the  Dead 
Sea  extended  from  Jericho  to  Zoar  (ZoapHv;  Ono- 
vuai.^v.Sa\aaaafii\vai).  Phmio  lay  between  Pe- 
tra  and  Zoar  (iUd^  B.  V.  ^ivwi').  Itstill  retained  its  name 
{Zuapa),  lay  close  tn  (n-apn rEr/it>^)  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
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,n  Boldieis;  the  palm  and  Ihe  balsam  still  flourish- 
ed, and  testiSed  to  iu  ancient  fertility  (Md  a.  v.  SaXa). 
To  these  noticea  of  Eusebiua,  Jerome  adds  little  or  noth- 
ing. Paula,  in  her  journey,  beholds  Segor  (which  Je- 
rome gives  on  several  occaaiona  as  the  Hebrew  forn)  of 
the  name,  in  oppneilion  to  Zoora,  or  Zoara,  the  Syrian 
form)  from  Caphar  Banicha  (possibly  Belli  Nairn,  near 
Hebron),  at  the  same  time  with  Engedi,  and  tbe  land 
where  once  stood  the  four  cities;  but  the  terms  of  the 
statement  are  too  vague  lo  allow  of  any  inference  aa  to 
its  poaition  (Aput.  cviii,  §  II).  In  his  commentary  on 
laa.  XV,  G,  Jerome  aays  that  it  was  "in  the  boundary  of 
the  Hoabitea,  dividing  Ihem  from  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines," and  thusjustinea  his  use  of  the  word  rrcHt  to 
translate  nn''i3  (A.  V.  "his  fiigitires,"  marg.  "bor- 
dera;"  Ueaen.  Fliiditlingt).  The  lerra  PhiHtlhiim,  un- 
leaa  the  words  are  corrupt,  can  only  mean  the  land  of 
Palestine — i.  e.  (according  to  the  inaccurate  usage  of 
later  times)  of  Israel  — as  opposed  to  Uoab.  In  bis 
Quailioan  Hrbrako!,  on  Gen.  xi.i,  80  (oomp.  xiv,  S), 
Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  aSirm  the  accuracy  of  Ihe  Jew- 
ish conjecture,  that  the  Uter  name  of  Zoar  was  Shali- 
sha — "Bale  primum  et  pastes  Salisa  appellata"  (comp. 
also  hia  comment  on  Isa.  xv,  6).     But  this  is  pmbably 

Isa.  IV,  G,  as  connected  with  Ma,  and  as  denoting  tba 
"  third"  destruction  of  the  town  by  "earthquakes." 

Zoar  was  included  in  the  province  of  Palestina  Ter- 
tia,  which  contained  also  Ketak  and  Areopolia.  It  wm 
an  episcopal  aee,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  and 
archbishopric  of  Petra ;  at  the  Council  of  Chakedon 
(A.D.  4A1)  it  was  represented  by  ita  biahop,  Musoniu*. 
and  at  the  Svnnd  of  Conalanlinople  (A.  D.  636)  by  John 
(I.e  Quien,  Orimi  Ckriit.  iii,  T4S-T46). 

Among  the  statements  of  mediieval  travellers  there 
are  two  remarkable  one*.  (1.)  Bmcardua  (cir.  A.D. 
1290).  the  author  of  the  Dricriptio  Ttrra  Sandw,  the 
standard  "  Handbook  to  Palestine"  of  the  Middle  Age*, 
tbe  vTork  of  an  able  and  intelligent  resident  in  tbe 
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the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  Segor,  situated  beneath 
the  mountain  of  Engaddi,  between  which  mountain  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  the  statue  of  salt."     True,  he  confessea 

by  Ihe  Saracena;  but  Ihe  passage  bears  marks  of  the 
greatest  desire  to  obtain  correct  informalion,  and  he 
muat  hare  nearlj  approached  the  place,  because  he  saw 
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with  his  own  eyes  the  "  pyramids'"  which  covered  the 
"  wells  of  bitumen,'*  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
those  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agree- 
ment with  the  connection  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itinerary  ofPauUi.  (2.)  The  state- 
ment of  Thietmar  (A.D.  1217)  is  even  more  singular. 
It  is  contained  in  the  lith  and  12tb  chapters  of  his  Pe- 
rtgrmatto  (ed.  Laurent,  Hamburg,  1857).  After  visit- 
ing Jericho  and  Gilgal,  he  arrives  at  the  '*  fords  of  Jor- 
dan" (xi,  20),  where  Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was 
baptized,  and  where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed 
(22).  Crossing  this  ford  (33),  he  arrives  at  *nhe 
field  and  the  spot  where  the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah."  After  a  description  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words :  "  Oh  the  shore  of  this  lake,  about 
a  mile  {ad  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which  the  Lord 
was  baptized,  is  the  statue  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife 
was  turned"  (47).  **  Hence  I  came  from  the  lake  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  arrived  at  Segor,  where  Lot 
took  refuge  after  the  overthrow  of  Sodom ;  which  is 
now  called  in  the  Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the 
City  of  Palms.  In  the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sin- 
ned with  his  daughters  (xii,  1-^).  After  this  I  passed 
the  vineyard  of  Benjamin  (?)  and  of  Engaddi. . . .  Next 
I  came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid,  .  .  .  leaving  on 
my  left  hand  Sethi m  (Shittim),  where  the  children  of 
Israel  tarried. ...  At  last  I  came  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 
Which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain.  ...  A  plain  country, 
delightfully  covered  with  herbage,  but  without  either 
woods  or  single  trees;  hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub 
(4-15).  .  .  .  After  this  I  came  to  the  torrent  Jabbok" 
(xlv,  I). 

Zoar  is  very  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Crusading 
historians.  Fulcher  {Getta  Dei,  p.  405,  quoted  by  Rau- 
mer,  p.  239)  sutes  that,  "  having  encircled  (ffirato)  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to 
Petra,  we  found  there  a  large  village  which  was  said 
to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming  situation,  and  abounding 
with  dates.  Here  we  began  to  enter  the  mountains  of 
Arabia."  The  palms  are  mentioned  also  by  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  30)  as  being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
place  to  be  calletl  Villa  Palmarumy  and  Palmer  (i.  e. 
probably  Paumier).  Abulfeda  (cir.  A.D.  1320)  does 
not  specify  its  position  more  nearly  than  that  it  was 
adjacent  to  the  lake  and  the  Ghor,  but  he  testifies  to 
its  then  importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — Bah- 
retzeghor  (see,  too,  Ibn-Idris,  in  Keland,  p.  272).  The 
naUiral  inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is 
that  Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive  ruins 
which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady  were 
those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probably  accurate.  The 
name  Drd'a  or  Dera^akf  which  they,  Poole  (Geopr. 
Joum,  xxvi,  63),  and  Burckhardt  (July  15),  give  to 
the  valley,  may  even  without  violence  be  accepted  as 
a  corruption  of  Zoar.  The  niins  have  likewise  been 
described  by  De  Saulcy  {Journey^  i,  807). 

M.  de  Saulcy  himself,  however,  places  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zutoeirakf  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to  the 
Dead  $ea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar  are  not 
nearly  so  similar  in  the  originals  as  they  are  in  their 
Western  forms,  and  there  is  the  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the  west  of  the  lake, 
away  from  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  If  we  are  to  look  for  Zoar 
in  this  neighborhood,  it  would  surely  be  better  to  place 
it  at  the  Tell  um-Zoghalfthe  latter  part  of  which  name 
is  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  Usduro,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain — to  this 
day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which  show  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form — are  certainly  remarkable 
facts. — Smith;  Kitto.  Other  writers  locate  Zoar  in 
the  plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.    An  in- 


superable objection  to  this  is  that  in  that  case  Lot  mvA 
have  crossed  t^e  Jordan  in  his  flight ;  for  Sodom  vu 
on  the  west  side  of  the  plain,  and  Zoar  on  the  etsL 
Mr.  Bifch  (in  the  Quar.  Statement  of  the  **  Palest  Explor. 
Fund,"  Jan.  1879,  p.  15  sq.)  is  confident  that  the  luuue 
and  site  are  those  of  TtU  es-Shagury  at  the  foot  of  Wady 
Hesban;  but  his  arguments  lack  weight  Tristram's 
attempt  (Land  of  Moaby  p.  843)  to  identify  Zoar  with 
Ziara  on  Mount  Nebo  is  based  upon  an  errw  as  to  the 
latter  name,  which  is  properly  Siaghnh ;  the  position  od 
a  mountain,  moreover,  is  preposterous.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  held  regarding  the  site  of  Zoar,  see  Robioeon, 
BibL  Ret,  ii,  517;  Reland,  Palast.  p.  1064;  De  Saolcy, 
TravelSf  i,  481 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Jsrad,  p.  860;  bi- 
bUotheca  Sacra,  1868,  p.  186  sq.     See  Sodoil 

Zoarites.    See  Separatists  of  Zoab. 

Zo^ba  (Heb.  Tsoba',  KlSs,  2  Sam.  x,  6, 8)  or  Zo'- 
bah  (Heb.  Ttobah',  nsix  [briefly  nsbS,  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
86],  stution;  Sept  S(^/3a  v.  r.  Sm/SoX,  et«.;  Vulg.  usu- 
ally i9o5a),  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Aram  or  Syria, 
which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  of  tbc 
Jewish  mouarchs  Said,  David,  and  Solomon.  It  is 
difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits ;  but  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  lying  chiefly 
eastward  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  extending  thenee  iionb- 
east  and  east  toWards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Euphrates 
(see  1  Chron.  xviii,  8-9 ;  xix,  6).  It  would  thus  hare 
included  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
shuts  in  Coele-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high  land  about 
Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Syrian 
desert  The  Syriac  interpreters  take  Zobah  to  be  iVw- 
Inst  in  Mesopotamia,  and  they  have  been  foUow^  by 
Michaelis  {De  Syria  Sobaa,  in  the  Comment,  Soe,  Got' 
ting,  p.  57  sq.).  Others  would  identify  it  with  the  clas- 
sic Chalcis,  It  was  so  closely  connected  with  Hamath 
that  that  great  city  was  sometimes  distinguished  as 
Hamath-zobah  (2  Chron.  viii,  3).  Among  the  cities 
of  Zobah  were  also  a  place  called  Tibhath  or  Betab  (2 
Sam.  viii,  8;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8),  which  is,  perhaps,  Tai- 
beh,  between  Palmyra  and  Aleppo;  and  another  called 
Berothai,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  Beinit,  but 
with  little  probability,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
must  have  intervened  between  Zobah  and  the  coast. 
See  Berothah.  Zobah  was  a  wide,  arid  plain  inter- 
sected by  several  ranges  of  bare,  white  mountains,  but 
having  also  a  few  fertile  valleys.  The  inhabitants 
were  probably  semi- nomads,  and  chiefly  shepherds. 
Like  the  modem  Bedawin  of  that  region,  they  were 
rich  in  horses  (Ritter,  PaL  und  Syr.  iv,  1700;  Porter, 
handbook  for  PaL  p.  614).    See  Syria. 

We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  countr}*,  governed  ap- 
parently by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  oomoioD 
head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  Saul  engaged  in  war 
with  these  kings  and  **  vexed  them,"  as  he  did  his  oth- 
er neighbors.  Some  forty  years  later  than  this  we  find 
Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Hadadezer,  son  of  Kebob, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  had 
wars  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii,  10),  while 
he  lived  in  close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of 
Damascus,  Beth-rehob,  Ish-tob,  etc.,  and  held  varioua 
petty  Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (x,  19). 
He  had  even  considerable  influence  in  Mesopotamia, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on  one  occasion  to 
obtain  an  important  auxiliary  force  from  that  quarter 
(ver.  16;  comp.  title  to  Psa.  Ix).  David,  having  re- 
solved to  take  full  possession  of  the  tract  of  territory 
originally  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam. 
viii,  8 ;  comp.  Gen.  xv,  18),  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him*  a  thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (se\'en  thou- 
sand, 1  Chron.  xviii,  4)  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand 
footmen.  Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
cus, having  marched  to  his  assistance,  David  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost  twenty-two 
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thousand  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  apparent 
in  the  narrativ'e  of  this  campaign.  Several  of  the  of- 
ficers of  Hadadezer^a  army  carried  V  shields  of  gold*'  (2 
Sam.  viii,  7),  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand 
iron  or  wooden  frames  overlaid  with  plates  of  the  pre- 
cious metal.  The  cities,  moreover,  which  David  took, 
Betah  (or  Tibhath)  and  Berothai,  yielded  him  "exceed- 
ing much  brass"  (ver.  S),  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on 
this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independency  At  any  rate,  a 
few  years  later  they  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive.  The 
war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired  the 
services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  among  others  to  help 
them  against  the  people  of  Israel,  and  obtained  in  this 
wav  auxiliaries  to  the  amount  of  thirtv-three  thousand 
men.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  with  the  flow- 
er of  his  troops  (x,  9).  Hadadezer,  upon  this,  made  a 
last  effort.  He  sent  across  the  Euphrates  into  Meso- 
potamia and  *'  drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  river"  (1  Chron.  xix,  16),  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  war.  With  these  allies  and  his  own 
troops,  he  once  more  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  now  commanded  by  David  himself, 
the  crisis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  presence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Helam — a  place 
the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain — where  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  and  tt^eir  new  allies  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  losing  between  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more  hostilities. 
The  petty  princes  hitherto  tributary  to  Hadadezer 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  himself  became  a  vassal  to  Da- 
vid. Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer — Rezon,  sou  of  £lia- 
dah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helam  and 
"gathered  a  band"  (i.  e.  a  bo<ly  of  irregular  marauders), 
marched  southward,  and  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  where  he  reigned  (apparently)  for 
some  fifty  years,  proving  a  fierce  adversary  to  Israel 
all  through  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  28-25). 
Solomon  also  was  (it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Zobah  itself.  The  Uamath-zobah  against  which 
he  "  went  up'*  (2f  Chron.  viii,  3)  was  probably  a  town 
in  that  country  which  resisted  his  authoritA%  and  which 
be  accordingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  Tlie  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  inscriptions  of  As- 
syria, where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to  intervene 
between  Uamath  and  Damascus,  falling  thus  into  the 
regular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  Several 
Assyrian  monarchs  relate  that  they  took  tribute  from 
Zobah,  while  others  speak  of  having  traversed  it  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Palestine. — Smith ;  Kitto. 

Zobe'bah  (Heb.  with  the  article,  hatt-Tsobebah^ 
hnnkri,  the  thw  [Gesenius]  or  affable  [FUrst] ;  Sept. 
Swfiripa  v.  r.  £a/3ada;  Vulg.  Sobeba),  last  named  of 
the  two  sons  (or  perhaps  a  daughter,  as  the  word  is 
feminine)  of  Coz  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
iv,  8).  B.C.  post  1618.  Rabbi  Schwarz  regards  it  as  the 
name  of  a  town, "  the  village  Beth-zaphaphoy  two  an<l  a 
half  English  railea  south  of  Jerusalem"  (PaUtt,  p.  116). 

Zo^har  (Heb.  Tto'ekar^  nnbs,  light;  Sept  Ya&p), 
the  ns  me  of  two  or  three  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  from  which  lat- 
ter Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii,  8 ;  xxv,  9).     B.C.  ante  2026. 

2.  Last  named  but  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10;  Exod.  vi,  15);  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  iv, 
24)  called  Zerah  (q.  v.). 

3.  A.  marginal  reading  in  1  Chron.  iv,  7  for  Jezoab 
(Heb.  mther  Yifschar',  ")nx%  which  [as  usual]  takes 


the  pointing  ot  the  Eeri  ^n2t|i,  and  Zohar;  the  A.  V. 
of  1611  has  "Zoar"),  second  named  of  the  three  sons 
of  HeUh  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    B.C.  poet  1618. 

Zo'heleth  (Heb.  with  the  art.  haz-Zoche'l^ 
rtbn^in,  a  fem.  participial  form ;  Sept  ZwcXi^  v.  r.  Zto^- 
Xc^i ;  Vulg.  Zohelefh),  the  name  of  a  stone  (ISK)  which 
was  "by"  (bxx,  beside)  En-rogel, and  "by"  (CS,  along 
with)  which  Adonijah  offered  his  coronation  sacrifices 
(1  Kings  i,  9).  If  En-rogel  be  the  present  Bir-EyQb  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  the  stone  in  question  may  be 
any  of  the  boulders  in  that  vicinity. 

As  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  the  Targumists 
translate  it  "  the  rolling  stone;"  and  Jarchi  aflirms  that 
it  was  a  large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried  their 
strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it  Others  make  it  "  the 
serpent  stone"  (Gesenius  and  Furst),  as  if  from  the  root 
briT, "  to  creep."  Jerome  simply  says, "  Zoelet  tractum 
sive  protractum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  wa> 
ter;  but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  "the 
stone  of  the  conduit"  (nb^HTQ,  Mazchilah)y  from  its 
proximity  to  the  great  rock  conduit  or  conduits  that 
poured  into  Siloam.  Bochart's  idea  is  that  the  Hebrew 
word  zdhel  denotes  "a  slow  motion"  {/lieroz.  I,  i,  9): 
"  The  fuUers  here  pressing  out  the  water  which  drop- 
ped from  the  clothes  that  they  bad  washed  in  the  well 
called  Rogel."  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  have  some 
relics  of  this  ancient  custom  at  the  massive  breastwork 
below  the  present  fiirket  el-Hamra,  where  the  donkeys 
wait  for  their  load  of  skins  from  the  well,  antl  where 
the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be  seen  to  this  day  beat- 
ing their  clothes. 

The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them  from 
a  person  or  an  event,  is  very  common.  Jacob  did  so  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii,  22;  xxxv,  14;  see  Bochart,  Canaan, 
p.  785, 786) ;  and  he  did  it  again  when  parting  from  La- 
ban  (Gen.  xxxi,  45).  Joshua  set  up  stones  in  Jordan 
and  Gilgal,  at  the  command  of  God  (Josh,  iv,  9-20), 
and  again  in  Sbechem  (xxiv,  26).  Near  Bethshemesh 
there  was  the  Eben-gedolah  ("  great  stone,"  1  Sam.  vi, 
14),  called  also  Abel-gedoldh  ("  the  great  weeping,"  ver. 
18).  There  was  the  Eben-BohaOj  south  of  Jericho,  in 
the  plains  of  Jordan  (Josh,  xv,  6 ;  xviii,  17), "  the  stone 
of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben,"  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the 
Ciccar,  or  "  plain,"  of  Jordan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Jacob's  eldest- bom,  for  which  travellers 
have  looked  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fabri,  in  the  15th 
century  (JCvagat.  ii,  82),  professes  to  have  seen.  The 
rabbins  preserve  the  memory  of  this  stone  in  a  book  call- 
ed Eben-Bohan,  or  the  touchstone  (Chron.  of  Rabbi  Jo^ 
tephf  transl.  by  Bialloblotzky,  i,  192).  There  was  the 
stone  set  up  by  Samuel  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  £<ben- 
Ezer,  "  the  stone  of  help"  <1  Sara,  vii,  11, 12).  There 
was  the  Great  Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  sacri- 
fices, after  the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  Philistines 
(xiv,  33).  There  was  the  Eben-Ezel  ("lapis  discessus 
vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonathanis  et  Davidis"  [Simonis, 
Onomast.  p.  156]),  where  David  hid  himself,  and  which 
some  Talmudists  identify  with  Zoheleth.  Large  stones 
have  always  obtained  for  themselves  peculiar  names, 
from  their  shape,  their  position,  their  connection  with  a 
person  or  an  event  In  the  Sinaitic  desert  may  be 
found  the  Hajar  el-Rekab  ("  stone  of  the  rider"),  Bajar 
el-Ful  ("  stone  of  the  bean"),  jlajar  Muaa  ("  stone  of 
Moses").  The  subject  of  stones  is  by  no  means  uninter- 
esting, and  has  not  in  any  respect  been  exhausted.  (See 
the  notes  of  De  Sola  and  Linden  thai  in  their  edition  of 
Genesis,' p,  175,  226;  Bochart,  Canaan,  p.  785;  Vossius, 
De  Idololatr,  vi,  88 ;  Scaliger,  On  Ensebius,  p.  198 ;  Heral- 
dus,  On  A  mobius,  bk.  vii ;  and  Elmenhorstius,  On  A  mo- 
bias ;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius,  in  his  edition  of  Mi- 
wicius  Felix,  p.  15;  Calmet,  Fragments,  Nos.  166,  785, 
736;  Kitto,  Palestine.  See,  besides,  the  works  of  anti- 
quaries on  stones  and  stone  circles;  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  curious  Pbosuician  Hajar  Chem  in  Malta, 


Tuudem,  hu  Ibund  what  he  drema  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  name  in  queiucm  in  a-Zrhvek,  a  rocky  plateau 
along  the  edge  of  the  village  of  Silw&n  (Quar.  Slalnnenl 
of  the  "PaleM.  Eiplor.  Fund."  Jan.  1871,  p.  252  eq.). 
Thia  is  adopted  by  Tristram  {hOU  Placti,  p.  124)  and 
Iieiit.Cnndei(7'ni<  K'ait,  ii,S13).  The  boundaiy-line 
or  Judab  passed  near  this.     See  Tribk. 

Zo'heUltHeb.^ooSrtA'.nniTpjfriWff  [Futat];  SepL 
ZuxoS  "■  T-  ZitDv;  Vu]g.Zoliahy,  Ant  named  of  ihe  two 
"sons  of  lahi"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  CHreo.  iv,  20), 
the  other  being  called  Ben-ioheUi  (q.  v.).  fi.C.  piat 
1618. 

Zolllkofar,  Gbosq  Joachix,  a  famous  preacher  of 
Leipeic,  was  bem  at  SaiiiC  (tall,  Kug.  6,  1730.  He  at- 
tended the  gi'tnnaria  of  Saint  Gall  and  liremen,  and 
■flerwards  the  Uuiversity  of  Utieehl;  giving  attention 
rather  to  literature  than  theoliigy  at  the  latter  place, 
and  cultivating  a  flnished  diction.  He  became  a  family 
tutor  at  Frankfon-on-tbe-Msin  in  1749.  In  I7as  he  re- 
tamed  to  Saint  Gall,  and  vainly  sought  empWrnent 
there  and  in  other  Swiss  towns;  but  earned,  in  the 
meantime,  a  reputation  which  obtained  for  him  a  call 
to  become  the  pastor  of  Ibe  Reformed  congregation  at 
I.eipsie.  He  served  that  conijregation  during  thirty 
years,  and  nnlil  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  22, 1788. 


H  (q.  v.). 

Zo'ptaar  (Heb,  Tiopiar',  itis,  spmrois  [Gttm.] 
oraAapsiy  [Fllrel];  Sept-Zw+osVulg.Soplur),!!*!** 
named  of  Job's  three  frleodi  and  opponents  in  ai^nnHst 
(Job  ii,  II ;  Ki,  1 ;  XX,  1 ;  xUi,  9).  RC  cir.  SOOOi  Ht 
■a  called  a  Naamatbite,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah,  a  pltn 
whose  aituation  ia  unknown,  as  it  conld  not  be  the  Ns- 
amah  mentioned  in  Joafa.  xv,  41.  Wemyai,  in  his  Jot 
and  hit  Tima  (p.  Ill),  well  chsracterins  this  inlerkni- 
lor;  "Zophar  eiceeda  Che  other  two,  if  poawble,in«- 
verity  of  censure;  he  is  the  mneC  inveterate  oftlxsc- 
cnsera,  and  speaks  withoal  feeling  or  pity.  He  Aon 
little  more  than  repeat  and  eisggerale  the  arfpiiMDU 
of  Bildad.  He  unfeelingly  alludes  (Job  xi,  lb)  to  the 
effects  of  Job's  disease  as  appeariii);  in  his  oonmenua. 
I'bia  is  cruel  and  invidious.  Vet  in  the  same  discoutK 
how  nobly  does  he  treat  of  the  divine  atiribuIea.ihow- 
ing  that  any  inquiry  into  them  ia  far  beyond  the  gntfi 
i^  the  human  mindl  And  though  Che  hnnaUwy  psit 
of  the  Gisc  disconrse  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  if 
Elipbaa,  yet  it  is  diversified  by  the  fine  imager}'  ^^ki 
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exaltation  of  vinoe,  and  loved  to  discDSS  the  dignity  uf 
man,  thewaysofrighteuusneas  which  alone  lead  to  Gud, 
a^  which  Jesus  opened  by  teaching  and  example.  He 
asserted  that  persons  who  have  always  been  virtuous 
need  do  conversion,  but  aimplv  a  perfecting  of  their 
characten.  Chrtntianity  was  to  him  God's  own  best 
means  fuf  the  inttracling,  comforting,  and  improving  of 
men,  through  which  progrem  they  may  attain  to  bless- 
edness. He  wss  not,  however,  an  exponent  of  the 
ligbtenmeni"  of  Chat  period;  for  Chriai', 
ascenaioii,  and  eternal  glorj'  were  held  by  him  as  posi- 
tive facta.  Christ  wss  to  him  the  only-begotlen  .Son 
of  the  Highest,  though  the  atonement  was  regardeil  as 
aimply  an  expression  of  God's  readiness  to  forgive.  As 
a  preacher,  ho  may  be  ranked  with  Reinhntd,  though  su- 
perior 10  him  as  an  expositor  and  in  the  delinite  aim  of 
his  discourse,  as  well  aa  in  the  Joyous  fervor  with  which 
ic  was  usually  pervaded.  Leipsio  regarded  ic  aa  an  evi- 
dence of  inferior  culture  and  poor  taste  not  to  prefer 
him  above  the  concempoiary  preacherg.  He  wrote 
prayers  which  are  mere  refteetions  preceded  by  an  ad- 
dress to  God;  e.  g.  Anrrden  D.  Gfbrle  ba  dm  gemroi- 
tehaflL  H.  hmulidtat  Gotladintle  {\171 ) -.—AndachU- 
flftirajmi  K,  GOtlr,  etc  (new  eii.  1804,  4  pts.).  He  also 
prepared  a  hymn-book,  SataiaUmg  gritll.  l.ied<T  N.  Ge- 
tiagt  (176S).  Hia  sermons  were  repeaiedlv  published ; 
in  15  vols,  in  1798-1804.  His  per«inal  character  was 
ouglily  upright  and  manly,  and  also  kindly  snd  be- 
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[.resent  life,  and  makes  no  nferenoe  lo  a  future  world. 
Thia  eircumalancc  alone  accounts  for  the  weahneatssd 
fallacy  of  these  men's  Judgments.  In  his  second  dj>- 
course  there  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the  seleciioD  of 

lagn,  and  Che  general  doctrine  ia  founded  in  Iraih: 


s  fallao 
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The  sources  for  ZoUikr.fer'a  life  ate,  Fischer,  A  Me- 
morial Ditcourttf  Hirichine,  Hbl.-IU.  HandburA  (Er- 
iWBli's  supplemenc,  Leips.  1815),  ivii,  272  sq.;  Daring, 
Dtultche  KaniflredBtT  d.  18.  u.  19.  Jahrhimderti  (Neu- 
BUdcand.Oder,  I880),p.586»q.!  Lmrve.Ctnrnttrra.,- 
tioH  (Uips.  1788);  Lenti,  Gwi.d.  Homilnii,  11,827  sq.; 
Hagenbach,  Kirdumgadi.  d.  18.  u.  19.  Jahrh.  i,  366  sq. 


by  misappteheneinu  at  its  object  and  by  mislsken  hsL'" 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  jtuphar  hat  but  two  speechrs, 
'  whereas  the  others  have  three  each.  When  .lob  h^ 
replied  (cb.  xxvi-xxxi)  to  the  short  address  of  Kldvl 
(ch.  Kxv),  a  reJiHnder  might  have  been  expected  (rna 
Zophsr;  but  he  said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  cods- 
man  consent,  then  giving  up  the  contest  in  detptil 
(xxxii,  I).-Kitto.    See  Job. 

Zo'phlm  (Heb.  Tiophin',  B'cix  [briefly  C^t'S  ia 
Numb.],  icatchm,  as  often:  but  Fllret  Chinks, /er**), 
the  name  eilber  iu  whole  or  part  of  Cwo  places  iu  Pales- 

1.  (SepLmroiriai';  Vu1g.nUunu.)  The  desigubog 
of  a  field  (nno)  or  i^joc  on  or  near  the  top  of  Pisgal, 
from  which  Balsam  had  his  second  view  of  ibe  encamp- 
ment of  tarael  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).  If  the  word  Mitel 
("  field")  may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  "field 
orZa]>him'' was  a  cultivated  spot  high  upon  ibe  lopof 
the  range  of  Pisgsh,  But  that  word  is  the  alraoet  in- 
variable term  for  a  portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Uoah, 
snd  therefore  may  have  had  some  local  sense  which  has 
hithertu  escaped  notice,  and  in  which  it  is  cmpknw]  ia 
reference  to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  tbt 
Geld  ofZophim  is  not  defined ;  it  iaonly  said  thatilcos>- 
manried  merely  a  pnrtion  of  the  encampment  oflsneL 
Neither  do  the  ancient  vei«ons  alTord  any  clew.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelns,  the  Sept.,  and  the  I'eshito-SriiK 
take  Ziiphim  in  the  sense  of  ''uatchera"  or  "l-oaktrf- 
out,'  and  translate  i[  accordingly.  But  it  is  prolaUy  i 
Hebrew  verwon  of  an  aborigiiMl  name,  related  tslliat 
which,  in  other  placea  of  the  present  records,  appesn  ■ 
Uizpeh  or  Hiipah.— .Smith.  Mount  Nebo,  or  PiK>l. 
is  now  undoubtedly  identified  u  Jcbel  Neba,  near  Hb- 
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▼ieir  Tristram  at  length  ooncun  (Btbk  Phoes,  p.  846). 
Prof.  Paine,  of  the  American  Exploring  Party,  regards 
it  as  iV(ubf  Haita,  on  the  south-east  of  Jebel  Neba. 
See  PiaoAu. 

2.  (Sept.  Sut^fi  y,  r.  Sc^a;  Vulg.  Sophitn.)  Ra- 
mathaim-zophim  was  Samuors  birthplace  (1  Sam.  i,  1). 
The  doal  form  of  the  first  term,  according  to  some,  sig- 
nifies one  of  the  two  Ramahs :  to  wit,  that  of  the  Zo- 
phites  (Lightfoot,  ii,  162,  ed.  1882);  and  the  second 
term,  according  to  others,  means  tpeculatom^  i.  e.proph' 
eU,  and  denoting  that  at  this  place  was  a  school  of  the 
prophets— a  hypothesis  supported  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  who  renders  it  "  Elkanah,  a  man  of  Ramatha,  a 
disciple  of  the  prophets."  Others  find  in  the  dual  form 
otRamatAaim  a  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  city,  which 
was  built  on  the  sides  of  two  hills;  and  in  the  word  Zo- 
phim  see  an  allusion  to  some  watch-towers,  or  places  of 
observation,  which  the  high  situation  of  the  city  might 
favor  (Clerici  OperOj  ii,  175).  Others,  again,  aflirm  that 
the  word  Zopkim  is  added  because  Kamah  or  Ramatha 
was  inhabited  by  a  dan  of  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Zupk  (Calmet,  8»  v.).  Winer  asserts  {Realw6rt,  art. 
<< Samuel")  that  the  first  verse  of  the  book  declares 
Samuel  to  be  an  Epbraimite.  This  term,  however,  if 
the  genealogy  in  Chronicles  remain  undisturbed,  must 
signify  not  an  Epbraimite  by  birth,  but  by  abode. 
We  find  that  the  Kohathites,  to  whom  Samuel  be- 
longed, had  theii  lot  in  Mount  Ephnim  (Josh,  xxi, 
5-20),  where  not  the  hill  of  Ephraim  is  meant,  but 
the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  (Gesenius>  Tke$a¥r,  s.  v.). 
The  family  of  Zoph,  living  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephra- 
im, might  be  termed  Ephrathite,  while  their  ancestor's 
name  distingaished  their  special  locality  as  Ramathaim- 
2ophim.  l^e  geography  of  this  place  has  been  disput- 
ed. See  Ramah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  confound  it 
with  Arimathsa  of  the  New  Test  {Onomast,  art  **  Ar- 
matha  Sophim*').  The  Sept  renden  it  'Apfta^aifi  Soi- 
i^fif  Cod.  A,  or  Cod.  B,  'Apfut^lft  lU^a,  For  an  account 
of  the  place  now,  and  for  long  called  Keby  SamwU,  and 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  ancient  Ramah,  see 
Robinson,  Palatine^  ii,  141 ;  and  for  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  site  of  Raraath-zophiro,  the  latter 
name  being  yet  retained  in  the  Arabic  term  Sobah,  the 
curious  reader  may  consult  the  same  work  (p.  830),  or 
BibUotk.  Sacra  (p.  46).  The  hilly  range  of  Ephraim 
extended  southward  into  other  cantons,  while  it  bore 
its  original  name  of  Mount  Ephraim ;  and  so  the  inhab- 
itants of  Raraathaim-zophim  might  be  termed  Ephrath- 
ites,  just  as  Mahlon  and  Chilion  are  called  "  Ephrathites 
of  Beth-lehem-judah"  (Ruth  i,  2).— Kitto.  See  Ra- 
mathaim;  Zuph. 

Zo'rah  (Heb.  Ttorah',  ^t^^^,  hornet;  Sept  lapad 
y.  r.  So/Do^,  ^apakf  "Zapdy  etc. ;  Joscphus,  Sapacra,  Ant 
V,  8,  12;  Vulg.  Saraa;  A.  V.  « Zareah,"  Neh,  xi,  29; 
"  Zoreab,**  Josh,  xv,  83),  one  of  the  towns  near  the  bor- 
der of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xix,  41),  but  really  within  the 
limits  of  Judah,  being  in  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  "valley  district"  (xv,  83).     It  is  almost  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Eshtaol  (see  also  Judg. 
xiii,  25;  xvi,  81 ;  xviii,  2,  8, 11 ;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  ii, 
58).    Zorah  was  the  residence  of  Manoah  and  the  na- 
tive place  of  Samson.    The  place  both  of  his  birth  and 
bis  burial  is  specified  with  a  curious  minuteness  as  **  be- 
tween Zorah  and  Eshtaol,"  "  in  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg. 
xiii,  25;  xvi,  81).    In  the  genealogical  records  of  1 
Chron.  (ii,  53;  iv,  2)  the  **  Zareathites  and  Eshtaulites" 
are  given  as  descended  from  (i.  e.  colonized  by)  Kiijath- 
jearim.     Zorah  is  mentioned  among  the  places  fortified 
by  Rehoboaro  (2  Chron.  xi,  10),  and  it  was  re-inhabited 
by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  the  Captivi- 
ty (Neh.  xi,  29).     In  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.  HapBd  and 
**  Saara")  it  is  mentioned  as  lying  some  ten  miles  north 
of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Nioopolis.    By  the 
Jewish  traveller  Hap-Parchi  (Zunz,  Benjamin  of  Tu<L 
ii,  441)  it  is  specified  as  three  houn  south-east  of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction — though  in  neither  is 


the  distance  nearly  sufficient— with  the  modem  village 
of  Silr'ahf  which  has  been  visited  by  Robinson  {BM, 
Res.  iii,  158)  and  Tobler  {DriUe  WantL  p,  181-188).  It 
lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp-pointed  conical  hill, 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  ranges  which  there  meet .  and 
form  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Ghurab^  the  northern- 
most of  the  two  branches  which  unite  just  below  S&r'ah, 
and  form  the  great  wady  Surar.  Near  it  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  Zanoab,  Bethshemesh,Timnath,and  oth- 
er places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned  with  it  in 
the  narrative.  Eshtaol,  however,  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified. The  position  of  S&r'ah  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  which  forms  one  of  the  inlets  from  the  great  low- 
land, explains  its  fortification  by  Rehoboam.  The  spring 
is  a  short  distance  below  the  village,  "a  noble  fountain" 
—this  was  at  the  end  of  April — "  wailed  up  square  with 
large  hewn  stones  and  gushing  over  with  fine  water. 
As  we  passed  on,"  continues  Robinson,  with  a  more 
poetical  tone  than  is  his  wont,  "we  overtook  no  less 
than  twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  the  village,  each 
with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  village,  the 
fountain,  the  fields,  the  mountain,  the  females*  bearing 
water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times,  when  in 
all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like  man- 
ner visited  the  fountain  and  toiled  homeward  with  her 
jar  of  water." — Smith.  See  also  Scbwarz,  Palest,  p. 
102;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  861 ;  Porter,  Bandb, 
for  PaL  p.  285 ;  Tristram,  BibU  Places,  p.  46 ;  Conder, 
7Virffrorife,i,274. 

Zo^'rathlte  ( Heb,  Tsorathi'^  *^^?7^  patronymic 
from  Zorah ;  Sept  ^pa^i  v.  r.  'Apa^i ;  Vulg.  Soraihi; 
A.  V.  "  Zorathites"),  a  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Zorah  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2  as  descended 
from  Sbobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in  ii,  52  is 
stated  to  have  founded  Kirjath  - jearim,  from  which 
again  "  the  Zareathites  and  the  Eshtaulites"  were  colo- 
nized.   See  Zareathite;  Zoritb. 

Zo'reah  (Josh,  xv,  88).    See  Zorah. 

Zo'rite  (Heb.  Tsori\  *^^'}^,  a  patronymic;  Sept 
Sa/oat  V.  r.  'H<rapi;  Vulg.  Sarai;  A.  V.  "Zorites"),  the 
designation  apparently  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zorah 
(q.  v.),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii,  54  as  descended  from 
Salma  the  brother  of  Sbobal,  and  hence  classed  with  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  the  "Zareathites  and  the  Esh- 
taulites" (ver.  58). 

ZosXmuB,  pope  in  A.D.  417-418,  successor  to  Inno- 
cent I,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  and  is  noteworthy  as  a . 
participant  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  his  time,  in 
which  he  first  endorsed  and  then  rejected  doctrines  re- 
garded as  heretical,  and  also  for  his  assertion  of  author- 
ity and  his  energetic  labors  in  behalf  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.     He  countermanded  the  condemna- 
tion of  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  denounced  by  Innocent 
and  the  African  synods;  and  in  a  letter  to  bishop  Aure- 
lius  of  Carthage  and  othera  he  censured  the  treatment 
they  had  received,  declared  them  orthodox,  and  warned 
the  bishops  against  sophistries  in  speculation.    He  also 
cited  before  his  bar  Paulinus,  the  accuser  of  Pelagius. 
The  African  bishops,  however,  held  another  synod  (418), 
which  defended  their  course  and  censured  Zosiroiis  for 
reopening  a  settled  case,  besides  forbidding  the  depart- 
ure of  Paulinus  for  Rome.     Zosimus  endeavored  to  for- 
tify his  position  by  a  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority derived  by  his  see  from  Peter;  but  when  the 
Africans  obtained  a  sacrum  rescriptum  against  the  Pe- 
lagians from  the  emperor  Honorius,  he  gave  way,  and 
for  his  part  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius 
and  Coelestius  in  an  Epistola  Tractatoria.    This  time 
he  was  opposed  by  eighteen  Italian  bishops,  whom  be 
at  once  declared  deposed.    The  deposition  of  the  pres- 
byter Apiariiis  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  his  appeal  to 
Zosimus  against  his  bishop,  Urbanus,  led  to  fresh  dis- 
putes with  the  Africans.     Zosimus  refused  to  recognise 
the  deposition,  and  sent  three  delegates  to  a  synod  con* 
vened  at  Carthage  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Apiarios^ 
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ZoBunoB  also  interfered  in  tbe  aflkirs  of  the  Gallican  bish- 
opB  by  appointing  bishop  PatrocloB  of  Arelate  his  vicar 
iu  Gaul,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  righto  of  metro- 
politan over  the  province  of  Vienne.  His  coarse  ex- 
cited much  opposition;  but  death  put  an  end  to  his 
plans  for  aggrandizement  in  418.  See  Schrockh,  Ktr- 
cKemgetch.  (Leips.  1782),  viii,  148  sq.;  Gieseler,  Kirchen' 
geach.  (4th  ed.  Bonn.  1845),  i,  2,  111  sq. — Herzog,  Real-' 
Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Zouch,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Sandal,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1737. 
He  was  educated  at  Wakefield  School  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1761.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  176S,  and  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  tutor.  In  1770  he  became  rector  of  Wyc- 
liffe,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1793.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  deputy 
commissary  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  in 
1793  was  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  rector 
of  Scrayingham.  By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Rev.  Hepry  Zouch,  in  1795,  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  at 
Sandal,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  became 
prebendary  of  Durham  in  1805 ;  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  in  1808 ;  and  died  in  1816.  He  was  the  author 
of,  The  Crucifixion  ( Canterbury,  1765  ),  a  Seaton  prize 
poem : — An  Inquiry  inlo  the  Prophetic  Charader  of  the 
RomaM  as  Described  in  Dan.  tnii,  23-25  (1792):— J/e- 
moirs  of  the  Life  and  WrUinffs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(York,  1808): — and  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet,  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Zu'ar  (Heb.  TVuar',  "i^^X,  littleness;  Sept.  2ai|t>a|t>; 
Yulg.  Suar)y  the  father  of  Nethaneel,  which  latter  was 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the 
£xode  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  ii,  5 ;  vii,  18, 28 ;  x,  15).  B.C.  ante 
1658. 

Zubly,  John  Joachim,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bum  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  Aug.  27, 1724.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  Aug.  19, 1744 ;  took  charge  of 
the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  1760 ;  and  was  a  delegate  from  Georgia  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Congress  in  1775-76,  but  opposed  separation 
from  England,  and  returned  to  Savannah,  which  his 
unpopularity  forced  him  to  leave.  He  died  July  23, 
1781.  Dr.  Zubly  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  un- 
affected piety,  devoted  to  his  call  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  zealous  for  the  success  of  his  labors.  He 
published,  The  Real  Christianas  Hope  in  Deaths  etc. 
*  (  Cbarlestown,  1756,  12mo),  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Clarke :— Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  (Savannah,  1766,  8vo): — An  Humble  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Dependency  of  the  American  Colonies 
upon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Right  of 
Parliament  to  Lay  Taxes  on  the  said  Colonies^  by  a  Free' 
holder  of  South  Carolina  (1769,  4to) : — Sermon  on  the 
Value  of  that  Faith  without  which  it  is  Impossible  to 
Please  God  (1772)  •.—Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  John 
Osgoodyof  Midway  (1773)  -.—The  Law  of  Liberty  (Phila. 
1775,  8vo;  Lond.  eod.  8vo;  Phila.  1778,  8vo),  a  sermon 
on  American  affairs.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthorSy  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer,  Pul- 
pitf  iii,  219 ;  London  Monthly  Review,  Feb.  1776,  p.  167 ; 
Georgia  Analytic  Repository ,  i,  49.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Zaph  (Heb.  Tsuph,  q^ac,  honey -comb  [Gesen.]  or 
moist  [FUrst];  Sept.  Sov^  v.  r.  2cu0  and  £ov7r;  but  in 
1  Sam.  ix,  5  2i0,  apparently  reading  S^^aC,  Tsiph,  as  the 
text  of  the  Heb.  there  does),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of 
a  place. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  father 
of  Tohu,  or  Toah.  or  Nahath  in  the  ancestry  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  1;  1  Cbron.  vi,  35  [Heb. 
20]).  B.a  cir.  13 10.  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron. 
vi,  26)  he  is  called  Zophai. 

2.  A  district  (I^I^K,  land)  at  which  Saul  and  his  ser- 
vant arrived  after  passing  through  those  of  Shalisha,  of 


Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  xx,  5).  It  evi- 
dently contained  the  city  in  which  they  encountered 
Samuel  (ver.  6),  and  that,  again,  if  the  conditions  of  tbe* 
narrative  are  to  be  accepted,  was  certainly  not  far  from 
the  **  tomb  of  Rachel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that 
name  is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular  man* 
ner  with  SamneL  One  of  his  ancestors  (see  above)  was 
named  Zuph  (i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  85)  or  Zophai  (ver.  26), 
and  his  native  place  was  called  Raroathaim-zophiro  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).  The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zo- 
phim,  Mizpeh,  Mizpah,  Zepfaathah,  was  common  in  the 
Holy  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in  mod- 
em Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be  found  in 
Sobe^  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles  doe  west 
of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  south-west  of  Naby  Sam- 
wiL  This  Dr.  Robinson  (^BibL  Res.  ii,  8,  9)  once  pro- 
posed as  the  fepresentAtive  of  Raroathaim-zophim ;  and 
although  on  topographical  grounds  he  virtually  re- 
nounces the  idea  (see  the  foot-note  to  the  same  pages), 
yet  those  grounds  need  not  similarly  affect  its  identirr 
with  Zuph,  provided  other  considerations  do  not  inter- 
fere. If  Shalim  and  Shalisha  were  to  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem,  near  Taiyibeh,  then  SauFs  route  to  the  land 
of  Benjamin  would  be  south  or  south-west,  and  pann- 
ing the  same  direction  he  would  arrive  at  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Soha.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more  than 
conjecture,  and  unless  the  land  of  Zuph  extended  t 
good  distance  east  of  Soba,  the  city  in  which  the  meet- 
ing with  Samuel  took  place  could  hardly  be  sufficiently 
near  to  Rachers  sepulchre.  The  signification  of  the 
name  Zuph  is  too  doubtful  to  be  of  use  in  identifying 
the  place.  Zophim  is  usually  considered  to  signify 
watchmen  or  lookers -out,  hence  prophets,  in  which 
sense  the  author  of  the  Targum  has  actually  renderetl 
1  Sam.  iz,  5—**  they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah."  —  Smith.  Rabbi  Schwarz  re- 
gards the  name  Zuph  as  having  the  same  root  (from 
n&X,  to  spy  out),  and  thinks  it  denotes  an  eminence  or 
look-out.  He  also  (Palest,  p.  156)  ingeniously  traces 
Saul's  route,  and  seeks  to  identify  ^  the  land  of  Zuph** 
with  Ramathaim-zophim  itself.  Wolcott  (in  the  Bi- 
Uioth.  Sacra,  i,  604)  suggests  that  the  city  of  Ziph  (so 
the  name  reads  in  the  Rethib  and  Sept.)  gave  its  name 
to  this  whole  region ;  but  this  town  was  too  far  sooth 
for  that.  It  is  probable  that  the  district  in  qncstion 
was  a  wide  one,  at  least  from  north  to  south,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  hills  of  Ephraim  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem.     See  Ramah. 

Zur  (Heb.  Tsur,  ^!IS,  a  rodk,  being  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Heb.  name  of  Tyre  [q.  v.] ;  Sept  2ovp  v.  r. 
'laovp ;  Vulg.  Sur),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  five  princes  of  Midian  who 
were  slain  by  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  (Numb. 
xxxi,  8).  B.C.  1618.  His  daughter  Cozbi  was  killed 
by  Phinehas,  together  with  her  paramour  Zimri,  the 
Simeonitish  chieftain  (xxv,  15).  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  way  subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh,  xiii,  21  \ 

2.  Second  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel  (the 
founder  of  Gibeon)  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chron.  viii, 
30 ;  ix,  36).     KC.  post  1612. 

Zu'riel  (Heb.  TsurieV,  ^^•^•^^X,  my  rock  iB  God; 
Sept.  ZovjDi^X;  Vulg.  Suriel),  the  son  of  Abihail  and 
chief  of  the  Merarite  Levites  at  the  rime  of  the  Exode 
(Numb,  iii,  35).     B.C.  1658. 

Znrishad''dai  (Heb.  Tswrishadday*,  't^V^n^S,  my 
rock  is  the  Almighty=Zuriel  [comp.  Ammishaddai  in 
the  context];  Sept.  'LovpttraSaii  Vulg.  Suritaddai), 
the  father  of  Shelumiel,  which  latter  was  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Nomh.  i,  6; 
ii,  12 ;  vii,  36,  41 ;  x,  19).     B.a  ante  1658. 

Zu'zim  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  and  with  tb«  ait 
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haZ'Zussim',  Q^T^I^n,  the  Ztizites;  Sept  translates  IBvri 
itrxypdj  like  Jerome  in  Qacstt,  HA,  "gentes  fortes;"*  but 
the  Vulg.  has  Zuzim;  A.  Y.  "the  Zuzims^,  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people,  who,  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies,  were  attacked  and  overthrown  bv 
them  (Gen.  xiv,  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  nothing  is  known.  The  Sept.,  Tar- 
gum  of  OnkeloB,  and  Samar.  version  (perhaps  reading  or 
mistaking  for  D'^t^tt^)  render  it  "strong  people."  The 
Arabic  version  of  Saadiah  (in  Walton's  Poij/glot)  givea 
ed'DahaJan,  by  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  proper 
name  or  an  appellative  is  intended.  Others  understand 
by  it  "  the  wanderers"  (Le  Glerc,  from  t^lt)  or  "  dwarfs" 
(  Michaelis,  SuppL  No.  606  ).  Hardly  more  ascertain- 
able is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to  south.  They 
first  encountered  the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-karnaim 
(near  the  Leja,  in  the  north  of  the  Hauran) ;  next  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham;  and  next  the  Emim  in  Shaveh-kir- 
iathaim.  The  last-named  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied, but  was  probably  not  far  north  of  the  Amon. 
There  is  therefore  some  plausibility  in  the  suggestion 
of  Ewald  (Gesck.  i,  808,  note),  provided  it  is  etymologi- 

cally  correct,  that  Ham,  Dh,  is  D9,  Am,  L  e.  Ammon ; 
and  thus  that  the  Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  were  identical  with  the  Zamzummim 
(q.  v.),  who  are  known  to  have  been  exterminated  and 
succeeded  in  their  land  by  the  Ammonites.— 'Smith. 
See  Jounu  Sac  Lit.  Jan.  1852,  p.  363.    See  Camaan- 

ITB. 

Z'wiok,  JoHANN,  preacher  and  Reformer  in  the  city 
and  region  of  Constancy,  Switzerland,  was  bom  about 
1496.  He  studied  theology  and  jurisprudence,  being 
made  doctor  of  laws  at  Padua,  and  priest  about  1618. 
He  then  came  under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Zwin- 
gli,  married,  and  entered  on  a  pastorate  at  Riedlingen  in 
1522;  from  which  he  was  expelled,  on  account  of  his 
evangelical  tendencies,  by  the  Nuremberg, Diet  of  1525. 
After  a  time  he  was  associateil  with  Ambrose  Blarer  as 
preacher,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation  at  Con- 
stance, which  was  brought  to  a  successful  consummation 
in  1531.  Zwick  was  especially  concerned  with  the  set- 
tling of  plans  for  the  e<lucation  of  the  young,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  an  order  of  discipline  in  the  Church. 
After  the  completion  of  such  labors,  the  preachers  of 
Constance  engaged  in  the  work  of  extending  the  Refor- 
mation over  surrounding  regions  in  WUrtemberg  and 
Switzerland,  Blarer  being  prominent  in  such  service, 
while  Zwick  was  by  that  fact  obliged  to  restrict  his 
efforts  to  more  limited  areas.  He  gave  twelve  years  of 
most  arduous  and  exacting  toil  to  the  Church,  and  ex- 
hausted his  entire  patrimony  before  he  applied  to  the 
council  (1588)  that  provision  might  be  made  for  his  sup- 
port. The  union  efforts  of  Bucer  engaged  the  attention 
of  Zwick  in  common  with  the  Protestant  clergy  in  gen- 
eral, but  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment, 
though  Luther's  personality  had  somewhat  impressed 
him  at  the  Wittenberg  Concord  (May,  1536);  and  he 
thought  that  some  concessions  might  be  made  to  a  man 
so  eminent,  especially  since  a  meaning  which  the  Swiss 
churches  could  endorse  might  be  found  in  the  great  Re- 
former's doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment He  was  eventually,  however,  constrained  to  see 
that  no  true  agreement  was  possible  upon  this  question ; 
and  his  influence,  joined  with  that  of  the  other  clergy- 
men of  Constance,  gave  to  that  city  the  unpleasant  no- 
toriety of  being  the  only  one  which  had  not  replied  to 
Luther's  agreement  with  Bucer.  Zwick  was  also  in- 
volved in  the  Schwenkfeldian  disputes.  He  obtained 
possession  of  manuscripta  written  by  Schwenkfeld,  cir- 
culated them  among  friends,  and  aided  in  bringing  the 
writings  of  Yadian  against  that  agitator  before  the  pub- 
lic Zwick  died  as  the  clouds  of  the  Smalcald  war  be- 
gan looming  in  the  distance.  After  being  repeatedly 
unwell,  he  went  to  Bischoffszell,  in  Thurgovia,  to  minis- 


ter to  an  orphaned  congregation,  in  which  the  rayages 
of  pestilence  were  carrying  away  from  ten  to  thirty 
adults,  and  as  many  children,  in  each  week  to  the  grave. 
He  was  himself  attacked,  and  lay  for  several  weeks  re- 
joicing in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  and  died  Oct.  23, 1542. 
Dr.  Voegeli,  the  physician  whom  Constance  had  sent  to 
care  for  her  favorite  preacher,  came  away  from  the  sick- 
bed, where,  he  said,  be  had  learned  how  to  die,  and  S009 
followed  his  friend  into  the  other  worid.  Zwick  was  con- 
stantly busy  with  bis  pen ;  but  he  preferred  to  publish 
the  works  of  others  rather  than  his  own  productions. 
He  caused  the  publication  of  a  Latin-'German  New  Tes- 
tament  at  Zurich  in  1535,  and  wrote  a  preface  for  it 
He  also  prepared  a  number  of  catechisms.  His  princi- 
pal importance  to  literature  lies,  however,  in  the  field  of 
hymnology.  He  issued  a  hymn-book  in  1536  (?),  and 
a  second  enlarged  edition  in  1540.  A  collection  of  Latin 
hymns  and  prayers  for  educated  young  people,  entitled 
HhapwdicBf  whose  date  and  authorship  were  long  un«- 
known,  has  recently  been  found  attributed  to  Zwick  in 
a  note  of  the  16th  century  written  in  the  Zurich  copy 
of  the  JihapsodicB,  See  Zwick,  Works  and  Letters^  gen- 
erally unpublished ;  Schelhom,  SamnUungen  fur  d,  G^ 
achichte,  i,  41  sq. ;  the  more  recent  biographies  of  Blarer; 
and  Herzog,  Real-Encykiop,  s.  v. 

Zwingli  (Zwingle,  or  Zulngli ;  Lat  Zwmgliut 
or  ZuingUiu)^  Ulricii,  the  prime  mover  in  the  Reformar^ 
tion  in  Switzerland  nearly  as  much  as  Luther  in  Ger- 
many,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1484,  in  Wildhaus,  a  village  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  To^enburg,  in  the  Canton  of  St  GalL 
Such  was  the  precocity  which  he  displayed  in  his  youth 
that  his  father  resolved  to  send  him  to  Basel  to  be  edu- 
cated.   He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that 
he  soon  accomplished  the  work  upon  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  had  entered  at  Basel,  and  he  was  removed  to 
Beme,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Lupulus,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  of  his  day,  with  whom  he  studied  for 
some  time.    The  Dominican  monks  in  this  place,  attract- 
ed by  his  talents  and  rising  reputation,  sought  to  entrap 
him  into  their  order;  but  his  father,  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  scene  of  temptation,  sent  him  off  to  Vien- 
na.    Here  he  remained  for  a  brief  period  and  then  re- 
turned to  Basel,  where  he  pursued  his  theological  stud- 
ies.    Under  the  instruction  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach,. 
he  was  leti  into  a  more  liberal  course  of  study  than  the- 
ological students  had  been  wont  to  pursue.    The  charms- 
of  the  classics  were  unfolded  to  him  under  the  tuition 
of  his  learned  master,  and  were  cheerfully  substituted 
fur  the  dry  husks  of  scholastic  theology.     In  1506  he 
became  a  pastor  in  Ularns,  not  far  from  his  native  vil- 
lage.   Here  he  devoted  himself  most  diligently  to  the 
study  of  God's  Word,  copying  with  his  own  hand 
the  original  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  transferring  it  to> 
memor}'.     During  the  same  period  he  mingled  in  the 
strife  of  arms  against  the  French.     Influences  which 
we  will  not  stop  to  explain  induced  him   to  leaye 
Glaras  and  become  pastor  in   Einsiedeln,  a  famous 
spot  in  popish  pilgrimage  and  superstition,  where  he 
preached  doctrines  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  when,  in  1519,  he  was 
called  to  the  Cathedral  Chureh  of  Zurich,  he  pro- 
claimed the  same  troths  which  he  had  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin -of  the  Hermitage  in  Einsiedeln. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him,  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  doctrines  he  taught  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  spoke.     He  delivered  expository  discourses  on  Mat- 
thew and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  of  Peter.    The  ef- 
fect of  his  honest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  soon  became 
apparent  in  the  city  and  country,  and  his  general  char- 
acter and  opinions  produced  a  deep  and  universal  sen- 
sation.    While  this  state  of  transition  was  so  marked, 
the  crisis  was  hastened,  in  1518,  by  the  arrival  of  Sam- 
son, the  seller  of  indulgences.     The  traffic  in  these 
"Roman  wares"  roused  the  indignation  of  Zwingli, 
and  led  to  a  keen  exposure  and  a  successful  resistance. 
Luther's  writings  were,  at  the  same  time,  largely  circu- 
lated at  the  recommendation  of  the  Reformer.    The 


teniled  [he  iick  uid  dying.  HiB  zMluiu  Ubon  glew  i 
number  uiil  result*,  ihe  iitnpliciiy  of  the  Gospel  wi 
more  dutiiictly  ipprebeaded  by  him ;  but  Ibe  fiienda  or 
tbe  popedom  wen  eonged,  uid  ZwiugLi  wu  tiied,  ii 
nuy,  1&1E3,  on  ■  cbirge  of  heirsy.  KtHDe  guned 
ine  by  the  CriaL     Zwingli  prsKnted  uxty-Mveti  prop- 
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■feDded  them  from  Scripture, 
forttier  gathered  countge  with  groving  dilBi 
in  1624  the  Council  of  Zurich  remodelled  [be  public 
wonhip  According  to  the  viewi  And  wiahei  of  ZwinglL 
Pictures,  stxtuea,  and  relic*  were  removed  from  the 
cburchea,  and  mass  wu  abolished.  Oppotitiou  to  thi 
Befonned  doctrines  was  meanwhile  gathering  in  thi 
other  cintons.  The  quotion  iroae,  whether  each  can- 
ton wai  free  to  cbooM  ita  own  form  of  religioD,  oi 
whether  the  Confederation  should  interfere;  Zurich 
contended  for  its  individual  liberty  and  independence, 
but  waa  opposed  by  the  Waldstitter,  or  the  pri  ' 
democratic  cantoni  of  Schwyiz,  Unlerwald,  Ui 
Lucerne.  The  triumph  of  tbe  RefornutiiHi  at  Berne 
and  other  places  threw  tboM  ' 
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federal  polity,  they  took  up  arina  fur  Rome, 
encouraged  by  Zwingti,  called  out  lis  tro<^  and  put 
aelf  into  a  posture  of  defence.  Effbrta  were  made 
maintain  peace,  but  it  waa  of  no  long  duration,  and  after 


menced-     Zurich  had  ale 

eraDgelical  parity,  while  the  neighboring  atalea  wen 

oonapiring  for  ita  ruin.    In  the  awful  emergency,  wbet 

tbe  public  mind  waa  alarmed  by  a  Beriea  of  omens  ant 

prodigies,  Ibe  Reformer  maintained  tiaiiquillity.     Thi 

war  began.     Zurich  waa  cowardly,  dilatory,  and  far 

friHn  being  prepared ;  but  the  horn  of  the 

oedamong  their  hills,  and  the  devoted  Zwi 

ed  his  caparisened  hurae,  took  farewell  of  bia  wife  and 

children,  and  went  forth  as  a  patriot  and  warrior 

share  in  the  common  danger.     His  offldal  poeition 

the  armr,  however,  was  that  of  ch^ilain,  according 

Swiss  custom.      The  Zurichen  marched  to  meet  t 

Waldufltter,  but  were  defeated  at  Cappel  with  great 

slaughter,  Oct.  11, 1531.    Zwingli  was  fuund,  after  tbe 

battle,  tying  on  his  back  and  his  e; 

en,  with  bis  helmet  on  hia  head,  and  his  battle-axe  in 

bis  hand.      He  bad  been  struck  near  the  i 

mentofthe  engagement,  and  Chen  as  he  fell 

be  was  several  times  pierced  with  a  lance.    According 

comfort  a  dving  soldier.  His  last  audible  words 
"What  of  that?  They  can  indeed  kUI  tbe  body,  but 
they  cannot  kill  the  souL"  He  was  living  when  dis- 
covered in  the  evening;  but  the  infuriated  fanatics  soon 
despatched  him.     Next  day  hi*  dead  body  was  barbar- 
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yr.   A  plain  monument  in  granite,  erected  In  1SS8, 
marks  the  spot  where  he  died. 

But  the  ProtesUnt  faith  gained  the  victory  not  ui 
Zurich  alone,  nor  was  Zwingli  the  only  Sviiss  reformer. 
<Ecolaaipadius  did  a  good  work  at  Basel  In  Berne, 
also,  the  Reformation  was  saecessruL  The  Refonnatiun 
being  not  only  a  religious  movement,  but  in  some  re- 
spects a  poUlical  one,  it  attracted  to  its  support  many 
peraons  who  were  contending  fnr  the  spread  of  more 
liberal  opiiiiom  throughout  Switzerland.  Zwingli  was 
a  patriot,  and  Cboae  who  were  immediately  amociated 
with  him  were  patriots,  and  he  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  influence  so  potent  to  reach  and  transform  the 
characters  of  bis  countrymen  as  the  Gospel  There 
was  substantial  agreement  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
on  all  tbe  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  On 
the  doctrine  of  the  euchatist  there  was,  however,  a  rad- 


tenous  way,  trie  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jem 
in  Ihe  elements  administered  at  the  Lord's  mjiper; 
while  Zwingli  contended  that  tbe  sacnment  wss  de- 
signed to  be  merely  a  reminder  of  the  sufleringi  and 
death  of  the  Saviour.  The  conlruvertr  was  a  biiiet 
one.    Neither  patty  could  convince  the  other.   Allibit 

which  were  to  be  received  by  both  paniss  en  the  basis 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  But  these  minor  anlro- 
varsity  for  such  they  seem  to  us  (o  be,  muia  hare  kai 
all  their  interest  in  the  presence  of  the  grave  dangers 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  itself  of  the  Kefar. 
matitfi  in  SwiuerUnd.  Zwingli  led  the  Reform  more- 
ment  in  the  other  German  cantons  of  SwilieTland,Bnd 
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1  Luther  and  Helsnnbun  il 


personal  confere 

Uarhurg,  SeplemDer,  lozv,  to  adjust  the  only  srnoiu 
doctrinal  difference  between  them  on  the  enchsriRic 
Preseiuv.  He  counselled  energetic  meatuies  for  Ibe 
promotion  of  the  Reform  in  his  native  land,  but  wu 
defeated  by  the  policy  ofbetitalion  which  prtvailA)  in 


He 


d  poliii 


nany  i 


d  Ihel 


faith.  Zwingli  was  a  bold  Kefomier,  an  able  sdwl- 
ar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  patriotic  republics  n,  and  lar- 
sighted  statesman.  He  lacked  the  geniu  and  depth 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  learning  of  Mrlanclhon  ukI 
(Ecolampadius;  but  he  was  their  equal  in  hootsly  of 
purpose,  inle^^ty  of  character,  heroic  courage,  acd  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Krfoimation,  and  siirpannl  ibem 
in  liberality.  His  prominent  intellectual  tnit  vn 
clear,  strong  commoLi-seuae. 

Zwingli's  principal  works  are  ■  CommfH/arj  «  Ihr 
rnieaBd/'uJwai^HJB  (1626) :— a  sermon  tM/Vmirfncr 
(preached  at  Marburg,  1529) ;— hia  Coofmiam  o/Failk, 
addieased  to  Charles  V  of  German;  (1a3a)>-a  similir 
Expotilioii  of  Fuili,  addressed  to  Francis  1  of  Fnnce 
(July,  1531,  three  months  before  his  death).  This  Ian 
document  is  clear,  bold,  spirited,  and  full  of  hope  fiir  tbe 
triumph  of  the  truth ;  warns  the  king  against  the  slan- 
derous misrepresentations  of  Protestant  docliines,  snd 

foifiive  the  boldness  with  which  be  dared  to  spproscb 
his  majesty.  A  few  years  afterwanls  (1536)  Calria 
dedicated,  in  a  most  eloquent  preface,  his  famous  Ckrit- 
iian  iKiliJulti  lo  the  same  mmarcb,  but  with  equs! 
want  of  direct  success.  Zwingli  represents  only  the 
flrit  stage  in  the  history  of  Ihe  Hefomed  Church.  Hit 
work  was  completed  after  his  death  by  his  succeasor, 
Bullinger,  at  Zurich,  and  still  more  bv  Call-in  at  Gene- 
va. See  a.  Zicvt^ii  Opera,  edit.  Schnler  and  Scbull- 
hesB  (Zurich,  1828-42,  8  vols.) ;  a  papular  edition  o[ 
his  IForIt  by  Chrisloffel  (ibid.  1843  aq.  15  vols.); 
Bioffraphirl  of  Zwingli,  by  Hyconius  (1636),  Nuschel- 
(1TT6),  Hess  (1811 ;  tranal  by  Aikin,  Lond.  mt), 
Schulei  (1S19),  Houinger  (1S43;  transL  by  Tbomai  C- 
Porter,  Hairisburg,  1856),  Robins  (in  Bibiioihtai  Sacra 
for  1861),  Ruder  (1866),  Chririoffel  (18.i7-,  trausL  by 
'  in  Cochran,  Edinburgh,  1858),  UUdet  (in  Hettog^ 
Real-EKgkinp.  1864),  and  especially  Horikofer  (,1'ItwK 
ZKingU  mch  dm  QueUen  [Leipaic,  1867-69,  S  vris.]). 
theological  svslem  of  Zwingli,  see  Zellet,  Dai 
thiol.  Si/tem  Ztcingtfi  ( 1 68S);  Siegwart,  UbicS  Zwingli: 
dtr  CItarahtr  arimr  Throl^  (1856) ;  Spiirri,  Zai^ 
Srufiot  (1866).  Compare  also  D' An  bign^ //isforji  q/'filf 
Rrformalion,  vol.  iv;  Hagenbacb,  Gadndilr  Jir  Ki- 
formaliim  (1870),  p.  188  si). ;  and  Fisber,  Tit  Sr/erma- 
'      (1873),  p.  137  sq. 
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